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Sang 


HAKSPERE said that there is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, takenat the flood, leads 
on to fortune. But having lived several 
centuries before a modern oil boom he could 
hardly have realized what such words mean now. For 
of all high tides in the affairs of men, none is at once 
so productive and destructive of national, commu- 
nity and individual wealth, and none combines such 
beneficent and demoralizing effects as one of those 
floods of liquid gold which, withits accompaniment 
of sheer frenzy, now and then deluges this or that 
portion of the North American continent. 

Every flood of oil, every excitement in oil, has 
features common to all. The same phenomena ap- 
pear and reappear, startling alike to onlookers, 
amateurs and newcomers, but an old story to the 
so-called big companies and the talent. Many times 
before has the industry gone through this big, or 
overproduction, phase. But the characteristics of an 
oil boom are about as tame and dull as those of a 
cyclone or an earthquake, and no one complains that 
these are uninteresting because they have happened 
before. 

Men who live through a crisis of any kind—a ship- 
wreck, a physical combat, a pani¢ on the stock ex- 
change—are at the pinnacle of emotion, no matter 
how many others have gone through like experiences 
before. In any case, each great oil boom is entitled, 
for more reasons than can be gone into here, to a 
chapter in the long-unfolding romance of the de- 
velopment and perhaps the wasteful exploitation of 
national resources, as well as in the history of human 
behavior and emotion. 


Suburban Fields 


HUS it is that in the newest and one of the great- 

est floods of oil, that in the Los Angeles basin of 
Southern California, there can be traced the identical 

, peculiarities, the similar distinguishing traits that 
have marked the golden torrent in a dozen other dis- 
tricts and states. There is, to note only a few of the 
well-recognized tokens, the same optimism in the air, 
the same enrichment of landowners, the same frantic 
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Signal Hill From Long Beach. 


Above—An Oil Well 


WY. Lltwooedl effort to provide facilities for the oil itself, the 


same energizing and stimulating of the communi- 
ties directly affected, the same exaggerated ex- 
pectation of riches for all and the exact certainty, as 
of death itself, of disappointment to many in the end. 
But the newest flood has quite enough—too much, 
perhaps—that is distinctive, that indeed is sensa- 
tional, not only in its effect upon the industry itself 
but in its fantastic, its extravagant accompanying 
features. To begin with, this is the first oil flood of 
major proportions, the first excitement of prime 
dimensions to break loose literally at the gates and 
within sight of a city of metropolitan size. 


Drilling de Luxe 


HERE have been many oil booms, but here is a 

discovery that ina remarkably short space of time 
has upset the markets, and promises for years to 
come to control and dominate the entire industry. 
Yet it is in the back yard, as it were, of a city which, 
with its immediately surrounding area, numbers 
1,000,000 people. This, indeed, is a novel flood, or 
excitement, and it takes no imagination to picture 
the results, although in this article they will not be 
left to the imagination. 

Three great oil fields, any one of them a sensation 
in itself, have come in, to all intents and purposes, 
simultaneously. They are within fifteen miles of one 
another, and all are on the edges, practically speak- 
ing, of the city. They have all been developed within 
two years, but the flood has come within a relatively 
few months. 

The first of these fields to be developed is in a 
bathing resort, the second is in what was one of the 
most exclusive and promised to be the most exclusive 
residential section of the city of Long Beach, and the 
third is in a near-by orange grove, or groves. To all 
these places one can go by boulevard in hardly more 
than a few minutes’ time. 

“You haven’t got an oil field here,’”’ say operators 
from Texas and Oklahoma, accustomed as they are 
to axles deep in mud and the hardships and priva- 
tions of primitive, almost desert wastes. “‘You are 
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drilling for oil at 
Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second 
Street, with velvet 
carpets on the 
floor.” 

Naturally, ab- 
normal traffic in 
the last few months 
has cut up a few 
of the roads most 
heavily used in the 
heart of each field. 
But, as compared 
with other big oil 
booms, there has 
been none of the 
frenzy to get 
equipment on the 
ground or the com- 
plete swamping of 
normalliving facil- 
ities. With three 
or four major 
steam railroads, a 
highly developed 
interurban system 
and the concrete 
highways to be 
found in the vicin- 
ity of California 
cities, there has 
naturally been less 
of a transportation 
problem than usually confronts the development of a new 
oil field. 

Geologists, accustomed to adventures in the wilds, never 
get over their amazement at being able to hop in their cars 
and roll out to the fields and back again to their clubs for 
luncheon. Indeed, they can look at the derricks from their 
permanent offices in the financial center of the city. Oil- 
supply companies were already located there. Workmen 
can live anywhere they want instead of in hastily erected 
shacks, and if the fat bonuses which many of them receive 
for extra-hazardous work or for extraordinary ‘effort 
weighs heavily in their pockets, they can spend a night, if 
they so desire, in the luxury of the best hotels which this 
city of leisure and luxury affords. 


PHOTO. BY AUDITORIUM STUDIO, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The Universal Obsession 


i ONE sense, at least, an oil boom is rather lost in such 
surroundings. The same discovery in a desert waste 
would create more excitement and more astonishment. 

“For,” as the loyal Angeleno puts it, ‘““we have real 
estate, citrus fruits, tourists and climate as well. Oil is 
not the only thing, the way it was in the 
fields of Central Texas.” 

But thisis looking at the subject through 
the small end of the telescope. It is the 
lesser, the smaller truth. Except super- 
ficially, it is not an accurate interpreta- 
tion of the facts. 

The attention attracted to the oil fields, 
the interest and excitement therein are 
intensified rather than diminished by the 
vast number of people so immediately 
contiguous thereto. One does not have to 
travel hundreds or even a thousand miles 
or more to see an oil field. One packs the 
wife and babies into the old jit or the 
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Some New Skyscrapers in Long Beach 


street car for a trip to the derricks, and is back to an early 
tea. It is the easiest and most popular Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon recreation in Southern California. 
Twice thestatement was made to the writer that 1,000,000 
people in California are interested in oil. This seems 
extraordinary and on its face impossible, but it may not be 
far wrong at that. It is known that 40,000 people are em- 
ployed in connection with the oil fields in the Los Angeles 
basin alone. Certainly many hundreds of thousands of 
persons are interested as investors or in other ways. De- 
spite its facetious vein, the following item from a local 
newspaper indicates how widespread the interest is: 


“Tt is said that less than one per cent of the investments in 
the oil industry in Mexico are in the hands of the citizens of 
that country. Tn this country every man with ten dollars ahead 
is a potential oil magnate. Out of 100,000,000 Americans, it is 
figured that 99,047, 612 have dabbled in oil investments at some 
time in their career.’ 


It is exceedingly rare to meet any person in Southern 
California who is not interested in an oil well. The man 


in the street talks about getting down to the Meyer sands, 
although a few months ago he had never heard of Meyer 


Oil Wells in the Orange Groves, Santa 
Fé Springs. At Right—A Residence 
Near the Summit of Signal Hill, Now 
Used as a Clubhouse for Shell Company 
Workmen. At Left—The Cemetery 
at Signal Hill 


or his sands. Men in clubs will 
talk about the oil boom with a 
complete appearance of detach- 
ment and disinterestedness, and 
then, having finished the subject, 
will casually mention as they 
leave the room that they are in- 
terested in a well at Santa Fé 
Springs or Signal Hill or Hunting- 
ton Beach, the three big fields. 
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Andwhyshouldn’t 
they—forthe gush- 
ers and gassers 
are at their very 
doors? Oil is not 
something to be 
read about in Los 
Angeles; itissome- 
thing to be looked 
at. It is not an 
investment you 
know about only 
on paper; you can 
touchitifyouwant 
to. Youdonotbuy 
oil stock or units 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia as the result 
primarily of read- 
ing prospectuses or 
advertisements, or 
even in conse- 
quence of the line 
of talk handed out 
by slick promot- 
ers, although that 
plays an impor- 
tant part. You 
buy oil securities 
there because you 
see derricks and 
wells and blow- 
outs. It is an ocu- 
lar demonstration 
that appeals dineeee to the pocketbook through the me- 
dium of the eye. 

But this is only the beginning; indeed, only the first 
faint intimation of a beginning of what has been going on. 
For, relatively speaking, there is probably no other place 
with so many travelers, pleasure seekers, vacationists, 
tourists, newcomers and new settlers. 

They are idle, for the time being at least, and many of 
them are permanently retired. The vast majority of them 
have surplus money to invest. 


The Temptation to Take a Flyer 


{Pee people have both the time to look at oil wells 
and money to invest, if they care to, which is exactly the 
combination the stock salesman needs. It is a wonderful, 
a superb, an unprecedented situation from the promoter’s 
and salesman’s standpoint. The wells are there, the oil is 
there and the investors are there, by the tens, the scores 
perhaps even the hundreds of thousands, and most of 
them have money to spend. But this is by no means all. 
Most of the newcomers are there in the carnival spirit. Pa 
and ma have come from Iowa, leaving the 
boys to run the farm. They like it in Los 
Angeles or Long Beach. Pa has a little 
garden, but not much else to occupy him. 
Then a great oil strike and excitement 
come along, only two or three miles 
away, if they live in Long Beach. 
Practically all the oil securities of a 
promotional nature are sold in units of 
$100; it is unnecessary to pay more than 
a few dollars down. Everyone can buy. 
It is a new interest for pa and ma, for 
they ean ride out every day and see the 
ll and watch their little investment. 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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They Had Topped the Hill and Come Into View of the Brown Residence. 


tains; sits as a scholar sits atthe feet of philosophers, 
though it was named for the pungent, gray-leafed 
bushes that cover the hillsides, and not for wisdom’s sake. 

To John Shepherd, Sage City was the best town in the 
world, and he loved it more than heloved anything except 
June Cameron and his hardware store. It grieved him 
sorely that Sage City did not approve of June Cameron; 
that it should pronounce her uppishoyer nothing, like her 
mother. The town’s attitude, however, mattered very little 
to June herself. Sometimes it hurther, as a sharp scratch 
hurts, its cause forgotten before itshealing. But for her, 
Sage City possessed no power for judgment. 

She and Sage City had been children together. It was 
not so many years ago that a treeless Sage City welcomed 
broncos and spring wagons to its Main Street hitching 
posts, and its fierce-mustached marshal was undisputedly 
the leading citizen of the place. But today the rancher’s 
limousines park on paved streets, as do the cowboy’s 
flivvers; and Sage City has a stadium and four sedate 
street cars; and its tall cottonwoods rise pleasantly and 
crisply green along the city’s thoroughfares and in the 
proud young park. And today the marshal of Sage City 
is a kindly man from Iowa who prevails or fails with 
argument rather than with bullets, and few there are who 
even know his name or station. a. 

Contemporary with the town’s quick adolescence from 
pristine pioneering into mature and modern mediocrity 
was June Cameron’s development from tempestuous girl- 
hood into a slender, laughing-eyed young woman, whom 
some pronounced almost beautiful and others thought kind 
of queer looking, with her wide-set, slanting eyes whose 
lids lifted and lowered quickly at seeing you, as if from 
surprise and subsequent amusement. 

Everyone thought she would surely marry John Shep- 
herd when she came back from Chicago, where her year in 
art school, for which she had spent her mother’s last cent 
of life insurance, must have at last convineed her that she 
wasn’t the genius she thought she was. So, since she had 
neither procured a position as an art teacher nor sold a 
Picture, Sage City gossip was of the opinion that she would 
marry John; and those who were tolerant went so far as 
to prophesy that marriage might be the making of her. 


Sie CITY sits in the foothills of the Big Horn Moun- 


But no. She had been at home just one day when she 
signed a contract to teach the Cottonwood summer school, 
an outlandish place somewhere in the dry hills. 

“Folks who won’t take happiness when the Lord holds 
it right out to them on a silver platter deserve all the 
wretchedness he doles out to them later on,’’ her grand- 
mother aggrievedly observed as they bounced about in 
the taxi on their way to the Sunday-night train. Mrs. 
Cameron always commented in generalities, a ministerial 
habit she had acquired from never having missed a Sunday- 
morning sermon in fifty years, except on that Sunday 
morning when June’s father was born. 

“Now, grammy, you’re surely not meaning to call John 
a silver platter, are you?” 

It was always a temptation to June to translate these 
generalities into their intended applications. She knew 
that her grandmother was seeing her off at this unseemly 
hour, not through any affection or concern for her, but 
through almost trembling eagerness to see if John would 
not relent at the last moment from his angry resolve to put 
June out of his life forever, and be at the station to say 
good-by. Therefore she felt no gratitude for her grand- 
mother’s companionship. The secret of June’s unpopu- 
larity lay in the fact that she reacted unconsciously to 
people’s inner motives and not to their outward manifes- 
tations. 

Now, in answer to her grandmother’s querulous observa- 
tion, she asked lightly, “Now, grammy, you’re surely not 
meaning to call John a silver platter, are you?” 

Ten years’ toleration of such smartness had developed 
Mrs. Cameron’s power of combative metaphor, the while 
it lessened not at all her disapproval. 

“There’s many a girl in this town who'd consider him a 
gold platter set with diamonds, young lady! And so will 
you—when it’s too late.”’ 

“But, grammy, really now, on your best Baptist word of 
honor, do you think it would have been right for me to 
marry John just because you and the Ladies’ Aid think 
I should—when I don’t want to at all?” 

Mrs. Cameron, her flushed, blue-eyed face aureoled by 
a geometrically perfect pompadour of whitest hair, caught 
her scarf about her shoulders with fingers that betrayed 
her agitation. 


Great Activity Surrounded It 


“But why shouldn’t you want to marry him?” she 
counter-questioned through tight teeth. ‘‘You’ve kept 
him dangling round long enough.” 

“T don’t think we’d be happy.” 

“Shucks! There isn’t a finer man living than John 
Shepherd. Why shouldn’t you be happy? Far as your 
painting’s concerned, John’s said no end of times that you 
could go right on fussin’ round with it the same as if you 
were single, and have a good home besides.’’ 

“Yes! Just the way mother went on with her music!” 
The words burned June’s brain, but she managed to leave 
them unsaid. She hoped hotly that she could control her 
tired nerves for these last few minutes and escape from her 
grandmother in comparative amity. For, though she was 
loath to admit it even to herself, her own heart had found 
it none too easy to resist the arguments of the big, honest 
man who had loved her since her early girlhood. 

“Some folks, though, think they’re better than every- 
body else. They don’t appreciate anything that’s done for 
them, nor ever try to repay it,’”’ Mrs. Cameron largely 
observed, and June retaliated sweetly with similar weapons: 

“But we must be tolerant toward the erring ones and 
pray that they’ll be led into the light, mustn’t we, 
grammy?” 

“Oh, you—you think it’s smart to make fun of every- 
thing I say! I—I do declare I get.so ashamed of your 
carryin’s-on that sometimes I can hardly bear it.’ 

“Why, what’s so disgraceful about teaching school, 
grammy? It seems to me just as honorable a way to make 
my living as by marrying John. I’ll be out of your way and 
you'll have your nice spare room for visitors again, just the 
same as if I were married. Of course, it won’t be so per- 
manent; but I’m going to save every penny and i 

“Oh, yes, yes! You'll save. Look at that hat! That’s a 
great way to save, isn’t it? Nineteen dollars! And had 
to charge it! That’s a great way; exactly like your 
mother—glib of tongue, and heartless, and extrava- 
gant ——”’ ' 

“Grammy!” 

The low, throaty ery stopped Mrs. Cameron’s volley of 
accusations like a snapped trigger. In the dim light of the 
taxi June realized the fury that must be blazing from her 
eyes as she saw fear turn her plump grandmother’s face 
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from an angry pink to dullish white. Mrs. Cameron 
pushed herself as far as possible into her own corner. 

“Now—now, I—I > she began to stammer. Her 
futile apologetic voice brought reason into June’s rage of 
resentment. 

“She can’t help it! She can’t help it! If God made her 
this way I can’t change her,’”’ she counseled herself with 
her swift saving sense of reality which helped her control 
her anger, though it left the hurt unhealed. She felt her 
fingers sink deeply into the plumpness of her grandmother’s 
arms as she took tight hold of them, but her voice came 
with a quietness that brought a look of awe into the older 
woman’s dismayed face. 

“What a contemptible thing to say, grammy! And not 
one true word! If my mother seemed glib of tongue to you 
it was because she spoke a language you couldn’t under- 
stand—the truth. If she had been heartless she would have 
left my father before I was born and have gone back to the 
stage. And for you to say she was extravagant—after the 
way she died! The way she died!” 

“Now, now, Junie, you know I didn’t mean 

“Ugh!” June loosed her hands as if they were suddenly 
burned. “Don’t call me Junie! You know you're simply 
hating me!”’ 

They were at the station. The taxi driver, with whom 
June had gone to high school, opened the door and began 
accumulating her many packages. June got quickly out 
with a short ‘“Good-by, grammy,” took as her share of 
the luggage one suitcase, a broom and her portfolio, and 
hurried beside him toward the slowing train. 

“Now—now, do take care of yourself, dear,’’ called her 
grandmother. 

“She’s an awful sweet old lady, ain’t she?” said the boy 
in a tone which made eloquent comment on June’s failure 
to answer the affectionate admonition. 

“Yes, awful,” said June. 

““Wha’s matter? John dead, or something?” he in- 
quired interestedly. 

“Took out, Harry! Don’t drop that box of chalk! And 
hurry! There’s the porter.” 

She urged him into a run, feeling that if he mentioned 
John again she might answer with the broom handle, and 
hoping with an intensity that amazed her that John would 
step out of the darkness quickly—quickly, and tell her 
good-by. 

‘Oh, how can he act like this? How can he? How can 
he?” her heart kept repeating with miserable inconsist- 
ency. 

Not until after the humorously oratorical porter and 
conductor had assembled her menagerie of luggage in the 
entry and the long train had gathered speed did she 
finally realize that John must actually 
have meant what he said. 

We-ell, she had never intended to marry 
him, and she had never denied that she 
loved him. These alien conditions must 
of necessity breed unhappiness. She could 
expect nothing else. 

She took off the provocative nineteen- 
dollar hat and laid it on her lap. It was 
a gray hat, with soft silken poppies on its 
drooping brim—French poppies, hand- 
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made. During the last seven of her twenty- (Py 


one years she had yearned for such a hat, Bis 
and now with her first promise of a salary 
she had made temptation her master. But 
at that, it was a gay thing—the hat—and y 
she had not the heart to regret its posses- ¥ 
sion. It gave her something of the thrill, 

of the spirit, of the heart lift, that her 
little-girl memories of her mother gave 

her. It had beauty; beauty, that transient quality which 
exists not in the beautiful thing, but in the eyes that look 
upon it. She put it on again and surveyed herself in the 
narrow, dusty mirror, unaware of the curious, sleepy 
glances of the passengers. Her eyes took pleasure in its 
hand-fashioned flowers, graceful and color-perfect, along 
the drooping brim, in the charm of its texture, in its 
achieved simplicity. 

That it made her pale face more winsome and lent light 
to her smoldering black eyes were detached details. The 
thing that mattered was that the beauty of it cleaned her 
mind of resentment and bitterness; it was as healing and 
satisfying to her—though the idea would have seemed 
sacrilege to that lady—as reverent prayer and repentance 
to her grandmother. 

She wondered a little as she again took it off that it 
should so definitely make her think of her mother; and 
head thrown back against the red plush of the car chair, 
she lost herself in strengthening memories. 

June’s mother had been queer, with a listening look in 
her eyes that had never been answered. She had married 
at nineteen, when she was singing in the first light opera— 
and the last—that Frank Cameron ever saw. He had gone 
to Chicago with a carload of cattle and had returned with 
a wife. ‘Damn poor business,” his fellow ranchers said in 
seemingly accurate prophecy. After his quick failure as a 
eattleman he came to Sage City and opened a grocery 
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store, from which he contentedly gleaned a meager living 
despite the bitter unrest and discontent of his wife, whom 
he loved with a devotion that Sage City considered im- 
becility. 

Perhaps June’s passionate adoration of her mother was 
in part a blood bond with her father; it was more than the 
normal daughter love. It seemed unfair that her inheri- 
tance from her mother should have been a passionate dis- 
taste for all the things her father represented—the drudg- 
ery of labor and 
simple, unimagina- 7) 
tive amusement. de 
When her father 4 
entertained her he 
gave her a perilous 
ride on an apple 
barrel or allowed 
her the freedom of 
the candy case or 
played cat’s cradle 
with a piece of 
twine. 

But her mother 
entertained her 
with beauty. Every 
night at bed- 
time she told 
her stories of i 
what they j 
would do 
“when father’s 
ship comes in,” 
glorious, sweet- 
voiced stories 
of adventures 
in far lands, 
where they 


“Oh, Little Star, Find Someone Else for John 
to Love—and for Me Too,’’ She Added 


heard great operas and saw wonderful plays, 
and wore clothes lovelier than thistledown and 
gossamer and flower petals. They sailed on marvelous 
yachts over sunny seas, and coasted down snowy moun- 
tains, all glistening with diamonds. They lived in beauty. 

But father’s ship never came in. And everyone except 
June saw her young mother change into a sullen, complain- 
ing woman, whose face became beautiful when she sang in 
the church choir, where her voice lifted above the others 
as the stars above the lights of a city. For June’s mother 
could have been a great singer, and her heart was an 
artist’s heart, with all an artist’s bigness and littleness. She 
had no resources with which to combat mediocrity. 

One of June’s first definite memories of her was of seeing 
her stand in the doorway one summer night, her wistful 
eyes seeking the first star, and chanting in a low singsong, 
“Star light, star bright, first star I’ve seen tonight, I wish 
I may, I wish I might, have the wish I wish tonight,’’ and 
her father saying irritably but not unkindly, ‘‘ Always got 
your wagon hitched to a star, haven’t you?” 

“No!” came the sharp answer. ‘I fell out of my wagon 
when I married you, Frank Cameron. It’s June’s wagon 
that I’ve hitched to the star now.” 

June remembered this incident, because for a long time 
she thought they were joking about the little wagon her 
father had made her out of a biscuit box. It was several 
years later that something happened which gave her its 
true significance. Whenever John Shepherd said to her, as 
he so frequently did, ‘But, June, you don’t need to give 
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up your painting when you marry me,” she thought of this 
second happening, and it made her deaf to his pleadings. 
She was perhaps about eleven at the time, and was sit- 
ting by a window in the waning winter light, sketching. 
Then her father’s voice, “June, run upstairs and get my 
slippers.” 
She heard him, but with no feel of being disobedient 
continued sketching. 
Again her father’s voice, “June, get me my slippers!”’ 
“Yes, papa,” she answered, intending soon to go. 
Then, her father in the doorway, bulky, tired, angered: 
“Say! Are you going to mind me or not?” 
Before she could rise to his bidding he had her shoulders 
in his heavy hands; he was shaking her—not an unpleasant 
sensation. The shaking never would have made her cry 
out, but the charcoal drawing fell to the floor and he 
smudged it under his stockinged feet. Her protesting cry 
brought her mother from the kitchen, a potato and paring 
knife in her hands. June would never forget them—how 
they looked—her father mumbling an angered explanation, 
her mother standing, listening. Her mother stooped for 
the spoiled sketch; she looked at it and not at her husband 
as she talked to him: 
“If you want your slippers go get them yourself; 
and don’t you ever bother her again when she’s 
drawing, Frank Cameron, or I’ll take her where 
you’ll never see her again. You’ve broken me with 
drudgery and housework and poverty, but you 
shan’t ruin her life if I can help it!” 
“ Ah-h-h,” her big bewildered father had remon- 
strated “you always talk as if I’d taken you out of 
a life of luxury! What’d you have when I married 
you—huh?” 
“T had my voice and my freedom to work,”’ she 
flung back at him. “It isn’t that I mind work—I 
could work to the death if there were any hope in 
it! It’s this endless drudgery with nothing to come 
of it that’s plain hell! And June shan’t do it! She’s 
going to be a great artist and you shan’t stop her!”’ 
And her father, with a resigned gesture, had 
started upstairs, saying, “Why, my Lord! I don’t 
want to stop her! I just wanted her to get my slip- 
pers.” 
What a queer laugh her mother gave! 
But the impressive thing, the unforgetable thing, 
was that her mother had said a swear word—her 
mother! June stared at her. 
Her father’s feet made soft pad- 
ding sounds on the stairs. Hell, hell, 
hell! It was as if her father’s foot- 
falls echoed the little word in June’s 
brain. 
“Why, mother, you—you swore!” 
June whispered. 
£ Her mother laughed again, but this 
Be - time it was one of her tender laughs, 
: like two notes of music. - 
“Oh, no, dear, I didn’t,” she said; 
“that’s just an expression.” 
““What’s it mean?” 
The laughter went out of her moth- 
er’s face. 
“Tt means poverty—that’s what 
it means—poverty!’’ she said in the 
“+. yoiee she scolded with. 
Upstairs they heard June’s father fumbling about on the 
closet floor for his slippers; another emotion flashed across 
her mother’s sensitive face. 
“You should have gone for his slippers, though,’’ she 
said. “Try to mind him more quickly, dear. He does all he 
can for us.” 
June did not follow her back to the kitchen. There had 
been tears in her mother’s dark circled eyes and it always 
made her cross for anyone to see her cry. Grown people 
were very strange, indeed; there was no use in a little girl 
trying to understand them. 
It was only a year after this that her mother died—such 
a horrible death. It had been Saturday morning. June was 
dusting the living room, and her mother, struggling with 
her unrelenting enemy, economy, was in the kitchen clean- 
ing a suit of June’s father’s clothes in gasoline. It had — 
exploded, and in an hour her slender mother, with her 
singing voice, lay dead. The flames, her screams, the 
neighbors, strangers, doctors; strong, strange smells of 
medicine and burnt cloth and wood; women trying to get — 
her away; her frenzied desperation to stay with her 
mother—all these things made so terrible an impression on 
her that, for as long as helived, whenever her father touched 
her, her flesh actually shrank from under his hand. 
Then, at the last, the bedroom cleared, everything so 
quiet, and the strange, queer smells, her mother wanted to 
have June—alone. The big doctor came and got her. They 
passed her father, a hunched, bent object on a chair outside 
the door. eds 
_“F-h-honey,” he said, and stretched out his hand to 
June, but she shrank away from him with a horrible, hot — 
feeling of triumph that she never forgot. It was she whom 
her mother wanted; he was to blame for all this. 
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Inside, only her mother’s great dark eyes, like two holes 
in the white bandages. June could not touch her; she 
could not kiss her. Her mother’s eyes were talking to her. 
She closed them, and June knew it was so she might kiss 
her eyelids. 'Then—her mother’s voice, only a whisper, 
faint, thick and muffled; the words had no beginning and 
no end 

_ “L-listen, dear; never marry a poor man; keep on with 
your painting; don’t get discouraged; re-re-remember! 
My dear, dear lit-tle NM 

June could not answer; terror had taken her voice, taken 
her tears. She was clay, being molded. She could only kiss 
and kiss the smelly bandages. The whispering sounds came 
again, impossible to hear. Then, suddenly, shrill, piercing, 
so that June screamed also, she called her husband: 

“Frank—dearest!’’ 

She, June, was forgotten; and her father pushed her 
aside, his tears falling on the bed; and her mother held her 
poor bandaged hands up to him and died close in his arms. 
And the big doctor closed the door. 

Perhaps it was not poverty that had been her mother’s 
devouring enemy—perhaps it was love. 


iI 


[2 WAS one o’clock in the morning when the train 
stopped at Cottonwood, and it was dark, and it was driz- 
zling rain. June felt her courage deserting her almost as 
swiftly and relentlessly as the departing train, which 
writhed away into the darkness like a great black serpent 
in a great black sea, hissing sparks of rage for having had to 
stop in these barren Wyoming hills to deposit one insig- 
nificant passenger. 

“Too bad we ain’t closer to the station house,” the inter- 
ested conductor regretted as he hurried her off into the 
night. ‘‘How the dickens you’re going to carry all this 
junk’s more’n I know. You’ve sure got everything but the 
schoolhouse and scholars. Say, don’t you want me to take 
these maps and this here flat thing and throw ’em for you 
on the platform?” 

“Oh, yes! But take this instead!” 

Frantically she exchanged the broom for the flat thing, 
which was her portfolio of sketching materials, and was left 
with two suitcases, a cumbersome package of kindergarten 
busy work, a box of chalk and her portfolio. The county 
superintendent had advised her to take some immediate 
equipment with her, and June had been anxious to please. 

Well, here she was, at the gate to ambition’s highway. 
She stood motionless and watched the end light of the train 


dim into the darkness. Then she awkwardly annexed her 
bundles and felt with insecure feet for the slippery railroad 
ties. After stumbling along in the rainy darkness for sev- 
eral hundred feet, a faint ray of light established the ex- 
istence of the station house. Following its direction, June 
discovered the steps, fumblingly located the door knob 
and entered—to confront an astonished, unshaven agent 
lounging in a wooden chair with his heels perched on the 
top fender of a round, rusty stove. 

“Well, where the devil have you come from?”’ he gave 
her greeting, while he deliberately assembled his long body 
into a normal sitting posture. 

“Off the train. I’m what you call a passenger.” 

“Well, you don’t say so! Looks like you’d ’a’ come in 
the daytime.”’ 

June absorbed the logic of this observation while she ar- 
ranged her luggage on the bench and ruefully regarded her 
unpaid-for hat with its damp, drooping poppies. The man 
exuded unfriendliness; she felt a little afraid of him. 

“Well, I reckon you’ve took up a homestead.” 

“You overestimate me’’—she gave him an ineffectual 
smile—‘‘I haven’t even took up my broom nor the map of 
America, which I can see I'll have to do without any 
assistance.” 

But not until she had located the map and broom at the 
far end of the platform, and was returning, did he find 
energy to comment indifferently, ‘‘Well, I reckon you 
know what you’re talking about, which is a darn sight 
more’n I do.” 

June sat down amidst her surrounding luggage and tried 
to find words with which to broach the subject of a night’s 
lodging. The dampness gave a luster to her shining, 
smooth, black hair, and her dark eyes gained a softer bril- 
liance because of her pale cheeks. She had never more 
closely touched real beauty than at that moment, leaning 
back wearily in her crumpled gray suit with her flowered 
hat on her lap. But the agent’s gaze was as unaware of 
any charm of her as if his little amber eyes had been merely 
two freckles, larger and deeper set than their many com- 
panions on his long cheeks. June sat up firmly and sum- 
moned a pleasant businesslike voice. 

“The county superintendent told me I might get lodging 
with your wife for a day or two until I can find a per- 
manent boarding place.”’ 

“Oh, she did? Well, I ain’t got any wife; I never did 
have; and what’s more, I ain’t never goin’ to have!”’ 

The emphasis of this last statement left nothing to be 
divined as to his attitude toward the other sex. 


““Then—then it seems the only thing for me to do is to 
stay here the rest of the night,’”’ she apologetically sug- 
gested. 

“It may seem that way to you, but it seems a heap dif- 
ferent to me, young lady.” 

Reluctantly lowering his feet, he set them under his long 
body and crossed the room to a rack whereon hung a 
slicker and a shriveled hat. These he donned with ominous 
deliberation while he made mumbled explanation. 

“There’s a woman named Brown homesteadin’ just 
across the gully. She’s been boardin’ the schoolma’ams— 
for the few days they stay with it. It’s more’n likely she’ll 
take a shot at us, nosin’ round this hour o’ night. She’s 
hell ona gun. But they ain’t nothin’ else to do far’s I can 
see.” 

June swallowed into a dry, hurting throat. It must have 
been in some other incarnation surely that she had known 
and renounced the shelter of John Shepherd’s big tender 
arms. With a last rueful glance at the perishing poppies, 
she put her hat on and began obediently to gather up her 
luggage, while the agent opened the door, propped it back 
with a broken brick, and having watched her fail with sev- 
eral attempted arrangements of bundles commanded mag- 
nanimously, “Leave that odd junk for me; you better 
carry stuff you can hang on to. It’s slippery.” 

It was, indeed, slippery. The dampened alkali dust had 
become a mucilaginous hazard for human equilibrium, and 
the night was a great black enemy weaponed with car 
tracks, precipitous banks, barbed-wire fences, gopher holes 
and sagebrush. Wordless, except for an occasional and 
emphatic oath, the agent went stumbling on until they 
confronted the dim outlines of what looked to be an im- 
mense soap box hatted with a tall, tipsy stovepipe whose 
wires rattled in the night wind. 

“This is the damned place,’”’ he informed her. ‘‘Now 
squat down before she shoots.’” With which brief advice he 
hastily ambushed himself behind a fat sagebrush, leaving 
June standing in direct range of the expected welcome. 

“Mrs. Brown!”’ he called huskily. ‘‘Hi! Mrs. Brown!”’ 

Mrs. Brown did not hi. The slow raindrops fell around 
them like soft, smothered laughter. 

“You better squat down,’”’ he again warned her in a 
hostile hiss. “You won’t feel so brave, once the old girl 
gets into action.” 

Though strangely deaf to his first call, Mrs. Brown’s ears 
evidently lost no word of this last injunction, for a voice as 
convincing as any gunshot fell on them. 

(Continued on Page 102) 


“You Better Squat Down,’’ He Again Warned Her in a Hostile Hiss. ‘‘You Won’t Feel So Brave, Once the Old Girt Gets Into Action” 
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that his theories are usually economic or 

political, whereas the activities of the reformer 
comprehend every phase of civilized and unciv- 
ilized endeavor, from the morals of the masses, 
the immorals of the classes and the nonmorals of the 
savages to the way a girl should wear her hair. The pana- 
ceist is a reformer, of course, none more SO, but he 
specializes ordinarily in money and government, while the 
whole boundless universe of habit, custom, practice and per- 
formance of the human race comes under the supervision 
and regulation of the reformer, beginning with art, appe- 
tite and accumulation, and running clear through the 
catalogue of man’s exemplifications to the abolition of the 
zenana and the conversion of the Zindikites. 

Money in its various demonstrations being the most 
important attribute of life, in the common view, it is not 
surprising that much of the thought and effort of the 
panaceists has been expended on wealth, the lack of it, 
the surplus of it, and how to place it within the reach of 
the people, not overlooking the panaceists themselves, 
which is a problem worthy of serious attention. And as 
money in its physical form is the product of the Govern- 
ment, and in its intrinsic merit the result of government 
guaranty, it follows, naturally, that the-deep thinkers 
about money thought deeply about government, too, for 
that harassing distinction “legal tender” always stopped 
the money thinkers midway in their thoughts. It all would 
have been simple if the authorization of law had not been 
required for the creation of money. Every panaceist 
could have made his own sort of money, and all would have 
been joyful. However, there was that obnoxious phase of 
it, with the consequence that the money thinkers were 
obliged to consider not only their altruistic premise that 
more money is the cure-all but also ways and means to get 
more money, and this obnoxious requirement led them to 
the schemes for remaking the financial laws to suit their 
demand for quantity as opposed to the more conservative 
practice of reliance in quality as the prime essential. 


[ns panaceist differs from the reformer in 


The Demand for More Money 


Y H°” do you stand on the money question?” heckled 

an insistent panaceist who was listening to the stump 
speech of a Missouri candidate for Congress. The candi- 
date endeavored to put off the heckler, but that could not 
be done. “How do you stand on the money question?” 
came again and again at the candidate. 

Finally, pushed to answer, dodging of no avail, the can- 
didate said “I believe in more and a fittener currency,” 
and in that answer he stated the case of the bulk of the 
panaceists since the close of the Civil War. 

There were plenty of panaceists before the Civil War, 
earnest patriots, with acres of theories on all sorts of gov- 
ernmental, financial and administrative matters, who could, 
and would, sit down with a sheet of paper and a pencil and 
block out a plan in twenty minutes whereby they could 
keep the Republic off the rocks if given the opportunity. 
Some of these even succeeded in organizing parties for the 
advancement of their theories and the establishment of 
their policies, but the Civil War itself, with its great finan- 
cial disturbances and difficulties, bred the beginnings of 
the crop that was to shout for salvation through inflation, 
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primarily, until the battle of 1896, when they went down 
to final defeat. 

Before 1862 the preservers of the nation along economic 
lines centered their discussions and expanded their theo- 
ries in connection with the notes of banks, which comprised 
our nonspecie monetary circulation. Soon after the war 
began, the Government suspended specie payments and 
took to paper issues. Several times in our history interest- 
bearing notes had been issued, but it was not until the act 
of February 25, 1862, that the Government put out 
noninterest-bearing notes. 

This governmental action started the financial minute- 
men off on a new tack, and they stuck to that until the 
“crime of ’73,” when silver became their paramount con- 
cern. They were in full cry for bimetallism until 1896, 
when Mr. Bryan led them to their most crushing defeat, and 
since that time they have been rather scattering in their 
nation-salvaging operations, although fully and freely 
vocal until the Federal Reserve System came into effect, 
and not entirely silent since that time. The currency law 
of 1900, which defined the gold dollar as the standard of 
value in the United States, was a facer, of course, but, even 
with that and the Federal Reserve System, there are signs 
that the panacea boys are thinking deeply, and evidences 
here and there that they will again get into action. 

The beginning of our great silver production was during 
the Civil War, but this did not affect our monetary cirecu- 
lation, because all that circulation was paper. The revision 
of the coinage laws and the codifying of them omitted the 
silver dollar from the list of coins. This measure, discussed 
from 1870 to 1873, was finally passed by Congress, and the 
omission of the silver dollar theoretically made the United 
States a gold-standard country. This was the “crime of 
73,” about which we heard so much twenty years later, 
and concerning which the late Senator Stewart, of Nevada, 
made terrific speeches in the Senate until the end of his 
service in 1905. Real economists, looking back at the tur- 
moil and fanaticisms of those days, say the truth is that 
the demonetization of silver at that time was the result of 
ignorance and not of intent, and that no one in legislative 
authority had any understanding of the significance of it. 

Meantime, the Greenback Party, which was to compose 
all our financial difficulties with paper money, was under 
way. After the close of the Civil War the increase in the 
gold value of the greenback, or paper money issued by the 
Treasury, harassed the Middle West, especially where 
business was adjusted to the high prices incident to the 
war. The Middle West has been most prolific in the pro- 
duction of financial panaceas, and when the Act of 1866 
was proposed, which provided for the gradual retirement 
of the greenbacks, the welkin rang all the way from Ohio 
to Nebraska with loud cries of protest, and the region was 
vocal, from Buffalo to Omaha and beyond, with schemes 
to resist this outrage and to hold the ship of state steady 
on her course. The culmination of this preliminary crime 
against the people came in 1868, when it was proposed to 
pay all government bonds in coin, provided the bonds did 
not specify other method of payment. 
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This developed the Ohio idea, which was that 
all bonds should be payable in greenbacks at the 
option of the Government, and the Greenbackers 
rallied to that idea with fervor and in sufficient 
numbers to control the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1868, although the nominee of the conven- 
tion, Horatio Seymour, did not favor the plan. The 
Democrats got only eighty electoral votes in that contest, 
and the Greenbackers were silenced until the Resump- 
tion Act came up in 1874. Then the Greenbackers had a 
national convention and set forth their panacea, which 
had three principal theories: First, that all note circu- 
lation of state and national banks should be suppressed; 
second, that the only paper currency should be green- 
backs, exchangeable on demand for government bonds 
bearing interest at 3.63 per cent; and, third, that coin 
should be used only for the payment of the national 
debt and for the payment of interest on bonds specifying 
such payment. 


Monetary Legislation 


Qe of my earliest political recollections, and one of my 
most vivid, is sitting, huddled in horror over the im- 
pending fate of the nation, while Gen. James B. Weaver, 
of Iowa, the Greenback candidate for President in 1880, 
raged up and down a platform, defying the money devil, 
and declaiming of the chaos to come unless the financial 
theories of his party were “engrafted on the charter of our 
political liberties,’’ as he shouted, ‘“‘and the terrible ten- 
tacles of the gold octopus torn from the throats of the 
common people.’ In the general’s view we were gone, 
sunk, a total loss, unless we heeded his voice, and I crept 
home after that speech, convinced that if General Weaver 
was not elected President the entire governmental struc- 
ture would collapse; not that I understood very well what 
such collapse entailed, except that it spelled ruin to every- 
body. 

In the elections of 1878 the Greenback Party had received 
a popular vote of a million, and had elected fourteen mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. This was high tide 
for the Greenbackers, for although Peter Cooper, their 
candidate in 1876, received only 81,000 votes and Weaver 
got about 300,000, only eight representatives were elected 
the year Weaver ran, and in 1884, when Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler was the Greenback candidate, his vote fell to 
175,000; and that, practically, was the end of the Green- 
back Party as an independent and redeeming factor in 
politics. The panacea didn’t work. 

During these years the believers in “more and a fit- 
tener” currency were not silent—far from it—and though 
the inflationists were unable to halt the policy of resump- 
tion they did succeed in securing the appointment in 1876 
of a monetary commission, and this commission reported 
in 1877 in favor of the free coinage of silver as well as gold. 
A bill for free coinage passed the House of Representatives 
in 1878, and the result was the Bland-Allison compromise, 
which was vetoed by President Hayes, passed over the 
veto, and remained in force until 1890. The House again 
passed a free-silver bill, and the Senate compromised once 
more, as is the habit of the Senate. This compromise lasted 
until 1893, when it was repealed, and after that came the 
final battle of 1896, for which Bland and Boies and various 
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ethers had been the General Staff, but of which William 
Jennings Bryan made himself prophet, protagonist and 
commander in chief when he refused to stand either idly 
or silently by and see his dearly beloved common people 
crucified on a cross of gold. 

The fanaticisms, theories, cure-alls, salvations, reclama- 
tions and redemptions from stark damnation of the Repub- 
lie that all this backing and filling on bimetallism had 
created between 1873 and 1896, the wild imaginings of the 
inflationists, the political buck-passing and compromising 
that even extended to the Republican National Conven- 
tion that nominated McKinley at St. Louis in the same 
year, the natural tendency of money discussions to rouse 
intense passions, and the unlimited opportunities for the 
operations and oratory of the economic theorists came to 
high tide in the first Bryan campaign. ‘The free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one 
without the consent of any other nation whatsoever’”’ 
became the panacea of the moment, the guaranty of our 
further existence as a nation, the foundation upon which 
all our securities rested. We were lost without it. We 
were gloriously saved with it—gloriously and financially 
and bimetallically saved. 

Well, it didn’t happen. Free silver was sore stricken 
unto death in that 1896 campaign and, much to the aston- 
ishment of the crusaders for sixteen to one, the country 
continued on to prosperity. We didn’t drop over the preci- 
pice on the edge of which Mr. Bryan had us trembling. 
We were not wrecked on the iniquitous rocks of the gold 
standard. We didn’t fall. We didn’t even stumble, and 
once again a panacea was shown to be bogus—a nostrum 
instead of a specific. 


Hectic and Headlong Days 


But those were the hectic days, with Bryan sitting in the 
press benches along with the rest of us at St. Louis 
and writing pieces for an Omaha paper, and then slipping 
up to Chicago with his crown-of-thorns speech in his pocket, 
and nominating himself for President, with Senator Fred 
Dubois and Senator Henry M. Teller and the rest of them 
marching out of the Republican convention because the 
Republicans preferred the iniquitous gold standard to the 
high and holy catholicon of sixteen to one; with Coin 
teaching his financial school and sound-money parades that 
began at daylight and hadn’t ended at midnight; with 
Mark Hanna hammering business into politics and politics 
into business, and setting a mark in campaign efficiency 
that all succeeding campaign managers have been shooting 
at, and missing, ever since; with Bryan, young, virile, 
black-haired, clear-eyed, and most amazingly and oro- 
tundly eloquent, crisscrossing the country almost from 
coast to coast, and speaking to vast concourses of people, 
all of whom heard him with admiration and most of whom 
voted against him with enthusiasm—those were the hectic 
and headlong days. 

Right in the middle of them were the Populists, who had 
made themselves into a political party at Cincinnati, in 
May, 1891, and who went into the panacea business whole- 
sale. Instead of confining their medicine for what ailed us 
at the time to one bottle, they had a case, a shelf of bottles, 
each bottle with a cure-all in it, and a combined dose of all 
warranted to produce the millennium in jig time, bring 
about the dawning of a new day with such a bang that it 


would shake us all from out the horrid clutches of preda- 
tory wealth and set us free to raise whiskers like Peffer’s 
or go without socks like Jerry Simpson. 

The Populist Party was the outgrowth of the Grange 
and Farmers’ Alliance movements, and although it was not 
formally organized until the following year, it took its first 
steps in national politics in 1890, and proceeded quite a 
space on its way. The Populists carried the legislatures of 
Kansas and Nebraska, elected nine congressmen, and 
forced thirty-four others, Republicans and Democrats, to 
pledge themselves to carry out their ideas in a legislative 
way so far as possible. Then came the Cincinnati organi- 
zation, and withit their platform pharmacopeeia of panaceas 
for the diverse diseases that affected the body politic. 
Ordinarily, of course, a panacea, as its name implies, cures 
everything, but the Pops took no chances. They put out 
numerous panaceas, as follows: 

First, and as the super-Sagwa, came the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, which would pulp the money devil 
to a shapeless mass and cause the grass to grow in Wall 
Street. Then, to make the slaughter of the financial octo- 
pus a cinch, they advocated the abolition of national banks. 
These preliminaries observed and the monetary system of 
the country torn up by the roots, they got right down to 
the object of the meeting, proceeded in a direct line to the 
core and center of the money ideas of all economic pan- 
aceists, and demanded the issue of fiat money in sufficient 
quantities—the more the better—to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis; and they put a little post- 
script on that demand to the effect that this fiat money 
must be lent to the horny-handed tillers of the soil, upon 
demand, at a rate of interest not exceeding 2 per cent with 
nonperishable agricultural products as security, thus show- 
ing that even altruistic nation savers do not entirely let 
go their hold on the main chance, even when reforming at 
a high rate of speed. 

All financial necessities thus provided for, the Populists 
took another slam at the special interests by advocating 
and demanding the national ownership of all means of 
public transportation and communication. They came out 
for a graduated income tax with the graduations especially 
adjusted to suit the needs of these patriotic proponents 
thereof, for the popular election of United States sen- 
ators, the adoption of the initiative and referendum in 
legislation, and the prohibition of the alien ownership of 
land. 

They called it a day, after they had enunciated that 
program, and stood firmly, and vocally, upon it until 
1900, when they added some modern panaceatic improve- 
ments in the way of municipal ownership of all public 
utilities, and the disapproval of the issuing of injunctions 
by the courts in disputes between labor and capital. 

They nominated that redoubtable panaceist, Gen. 
James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for President in 1892, and got 
a popular vote of 1,055,424 and twenty-two presidential 
electors, together with several state legislatures, which 
enabled them, presently, to control five seats in the United 
States Senate. Then came the dog-day convention in St. 
Louis, in 1896, when the fourteen hundred delegates took 
off their coats, their collars—if any—and some of them 
their shoes, proving incontestably that the statement, 
widely circulated, that to be a Populist one must follow 
the intrepid and sockless lead of Jerry Simpson was with- 
out foundation. A canvass by the reporters in the press 


section showed that every earnest but overheated pana- 
ceist in that torrid hall who was favoring his feet while 
the fight between the opportunists and the middle-of-the- 
roaders waged clamorously and interminably wore socks. 
Thus a slander of the plutocratic press proved to be the 
vile, false and money changers’ thing it was. 

Bryan received 1042 votes on the first ballot and General 
Coxey got 1, but the unanimity of the nation savers ended 
there, for they got into a terrific battle over the vice presi- 
dency, which was finally compromised by an arrangement 
whereby Bryan got the full Populist vote, but his running 
mate of the Democratic ticket, Sewall, was forced to split 
with Tom Watson, of Georgia. However, there were only 
176 electoral votes for the ticket, all told, Democratic and 
Populistic, so the division really did not mean much one 
way or the other. After 1900 the Populists faded out of 
the political picture. 


The Theories of Henry George 


INE the allurements of pockets full 
of currency, the voters clung tenaciously to the anti- 
panacea idea that it is more advantageous to have one 
dollar that is worth a hundred cents in gold than it is to 
have a hundred dollars worth nothing but the political de- 
cree that ordered them printed. Like the Greenbackers, the 
Populists misjudged the effects of quantity when opposed 
to quality, but they made quite a noise when they were fully 
vocal, and those of them who are left undoubtedly point 
with pride to their advocacy of the income tax, the initiative 
and referendum, and the election of senators by the direct 
vote of the people. Eventually the people dosed them- 
selves with those panaceas, and in the case of two of them 
they found that labels on bottles containing panaceas 
sometimes do not foretell with entire accuracy what the 
effects of the stuff in the bottles on the body politic will be. 

Meantime, with the popularization of the physiocratic 
theory of the single tax on the rent by land of Henry 
George when he published his book, Progress and Poverty, 
in 1879, and through the incessant labors of George and his 
followers, the economic advantages of such a levy came to 
be considered a panacea for all taxation problems and 
difficulties, which were, and still are great, by a minor but 
most active section of the population. Briefly, George 
advocated the abolition of all taxes upon industry and the 
products of industry, and the taking, by taxation on land 
values irrespective of improvements, what he termed 
economic rent derived from the annual rental values of all 
those various forms of natural opportunity covered by 
the general term “‘land.”’ 

The supporting arguments were many, and still are, and 
rest upon three general premises, which are the theory of 
natural rights, the economic theory of distribution, and 
economic expediency. It is held that such single taxation 
will yield sufficient governmental revenue, make for better 
and purer government, and increase the productivity of 
wealth by removing the present taxes on capital, produc- 
tion and consumption. The single-tax theory is directly 
opposed to socialism and the nationalization of land. 

During the years since George’s crystallization of this 
theory in his book, and following the adoption of the theory 
by many disciples, there have been amplifications of it and 
attenuations of it, but in the main the thesis rests upon 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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His companion laughed, the carefree laugh of the man 
to whom the gods of golf have granted a happy ending. 

“That was the rector smashing his putter. He had 
a two-foot putt to halve the hole and match, and he 
missed it. Poor old chap, he had 
rotten luck all the way round, 
and it didn’t seem to make it 
any better for him that he 
wasn’t able to relieve his feel- 
ings in the ordinary way. . - - 
Golly, I’m tired,” he said once 


Something Hard Smote Him Violently on the Seat of His Plus:Fours 


HE summer afternoon was warm and heavy. Butter- 
fii flies loafed languidly in the sunshine, birds panted in 
-A the shady recesses of the trees. With the exception 
of an occasional perspiring bee that buzzed past intent on 
some mysterious duty, the only creatures exhibiting any 
activity were the members of a four-ball foursome working 
its way up the hill from the eighth tee. The Oldest Mem- 
ber of the club, snug in his favorite chair on the terrace 
overlooking the ninth green, had long since succumbed to 
the drowsy influence of the weather. His eyes were closed, 
his chin sunk upon his breast. The pipe which he had been 
smoking lay beside him on the turf, and ever and anon 
there proceeded from him a muffled snore. Two young 
men, wandering towards the tennis courts, stepped lightly 
as they passed him. This was partly because they thought 
the nap would be good for their venerable friend; partly 
because it was his habit, when awake, to buttonhole the 
nearest person and relate to him one of the innumerable 
reminiscences of his golfing past. The Oldest Member, 
though he had not played since the days of the gutty ball, 
still kept in touch with the game through the medium of 
speech. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken. There was a sharp, 
cracking sound as of splitting wood. It rang out like the 
report of a rifle, and the Oldest Member sat up, blinking. 
As soon as his eyes had become accustomed to the glare he 
perceived that the foursome had holed out on the ninth 
and was disintegrating. Two of the players were moving 
with quick, purposeful steps in the direction of the side 
door which gave entrance to the bar; a third was making 
for the road that led to the village, 
bearing himself as one in profound 
dejection; the fourth came onto the 
terrace. 

‘“‘Finished?’’ said the Oldest Mem- 
ber, accosting this individual. 

The other stopped, 
wiping a heated brow. 
He lowered himself 
into the adjoining 
chair. 

“Ves; we started 
on the tenth. Golly, 
I’m tired. No joke 
playing in this 
weather.” 

“How did you 
come out?” 

“We won on the 
last green. Jimmy 
Fothergill and I were 
playing the rector 
and Rupert Blake.” 

“What was that 
sharp, cracking 
sound I heard?”’ 
asked the Oldest 
Member. ~ 


more; and, wriggling himself into a more comfortable 
position, he closed his eyes. 

“I suspected some such thing,” said the Oldest Member, 
“from the look of his back as he was leaving the green. His 
walk was the walk of an overwrought soul.” 

His companion did not reply. He was breathing deeply 
and regularly. 

“Tt is a moot question,” proceeded the Oldest Member 
thoughtfully, “whether the clergy, considering their pecul- 
iar position, should not be more liberally handicapped at 
golf than the laymen with whom they compete. I have 
made a close study of the game since the days of the feather 
ball, and I am firmly convinced that to refrain entirely 
from oaths during a round is almost equivalent to giving 
away three bisques. There-are certain occasions when an 
oath seems to be so imperatively demanded that the strain 
of keeping it in must inevitably affect the ganglions, or 
nerve centers, in such a manner as to diminish the steadi- 
ness of the swing.” 

The man beside him slipped lower down in his chair. His 
mouth had opened slightly. 

“T am reminded in this connection,” said the Oldest 
Member, “of the story of young Chester Meredith, a friend 
of mine whom you have not, I think, met. He moved from 
this neighborhood shortly before you came. There was a 
case where a man’s whole happiness was very nearly 
wrecked purely because he tried to curb his in- 
stincts and thwart Nature in this very respect. 
Perhaps you would care to hear the story?”’ 

A snore proceeded from the next chair. 


*‘Don’t Mention it,’’ he Said. 
Faulits on Both Sides’’ 
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“Very well, then,” said the Oldest Member, “TI will re- 
late it.” 


Chester Meredith—said the Oldest Member—was one 
of the nicest young fellows of my acquaintance. We had 
been friends ever since he had come to live here as a small 
boy. 

I had watched him with a fatherly eye through all the 
more important crises of a young man’s life. It was I who 
taught him to drive, and when he had all that trouble in 
his twenty-first year with shanking his short approaches 
it was to me that he came for sympathy and advice. It 
was an odd coincidence, therefore, that I should have been 
present when he fell in love. 

I was smoking my evening cigar out here and watching 
the last couples finishing their rounds, when Chester came 

out of the clubhouse and 
sat by me. I could see 
the boy was perturbed 
about something, and 
wondered why, for I knew 
he had won his match. 


“What,” I inquired, “‘is 
on your mind?” 

“Oh, nothing,’’ said Ches- 
ter. ‘I was only thinking 
that there are some human misfits who ought not to be 
allowed on any decent links.” 

“You mean e 

“The Wrecking Crew,” said Chester bitterly. “They | 
held us up all the way round, blast them! Wouldn’t let us 
through. What can you do with people who don’t know 
enough of the etiquette of the game to understand that a 
twosome has right of way over a four-ball foursome? We 
had to loaf about for hours on end while they scratched at 
the turf like a lot of crimson hens. Eventually all four of 
them lost their balls simultaneously at the eleventh and 
we managed to get by. I hope they choke!” 

I was not altogether surprised at his warmth. This 
Wrecking Crew consisted of four retired business men who 
had taken up the noble game late in life because their doc- 
tors had ordered them air and exercise. Every club, I sup- 
pose, has a cross of this kind to bear, and it was not often 
that our members rebelled; but there was undoubtedly 
something particu- 
larly irritating in the 
methods of the 
Wrecking Crew. 
They tried so hard 
that itseemed almost 
inconceivable that 
they should be so 
slow. 

“They are all re- 
spectable men,” I 
said, ‘and were, I be- 
lieve, highly thought 
of in their respective 
businesses. But on 
the links Iadmit that 
they are a trial.” 

“They are the di- 
rect lineal descend- 
ants of the Gadarene 
swine,’’ said Chester 
firmly. “Every time 
they come out I ex- 
pect to see them rush 
down the hill from 
the first tee and hurl 
themselves into the 
lake atthesecond. Of 
all the infernal 4 


“Hush!” I said. 
Out of the corner 
of my eye I had seen 


“Not at All. 
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Felicia Stood Staring at Him. In Her Eyes Was the Look of One Who Sees Visions 


a girl approaching, and I was afraid lest Chester in his 
annoyance might use strong language. For he was one of 
those golfers who are apt to express themselves in mo- 
ments of emotion with a good deal of generous warmth. 

“Eh?” said Chester. 

I jerked my head and he looked round. And as he did 
so there came into his face an expression which I had seen 
there only once before, on the occasion when he won the 
President’s Cup on the last green by holing a thirty-yard 
chip with his mashie. It was a look of ecstasy and awe. 
His mouth was open, his eyebrows raised, and he was 
breathing heavily through his nose. 

“Golly!” I heard him mutter. 

The girl passed by. I could not blame Chester for star- 
ing at her. She was a beautiful young thing, with a lissom 
figure and a perfect face. Her hair wasa deep chestnut, her 
eyes blue, her nose small and laid back with about as much 
loft as a light iron. She disappeared, and Chester, after 
nearly dislocating his neck trying to see her round the cor- 
ner of the clubhouse, emitted a deep, explosive sigh. 

“Who is she?’”’ he whispered. 

I could tell him that. In one way and another I get to 
know most things around this locality. 

“She is a Miss Blakeney—Felicia Blakeney. She has 
cpme to stay for a month with the Waterfields. I under- 
stand she was at school with Jane Waterfield. She is 
twenty-three, has a dog named Joseph, dances well and 

dislikes parsnips. Her father is a 
distinguished writer on sociological 
subjects; her mother is Wilmot 
Royce, the well-known 
novelist, whose last 
work, Sewers of the 


Soul, was, you may re- 
call, jerked before a 


interrupted by an idea. 
“Did you say that her 
brother’s name was 
Crispin?” 

“T did. Why?” 

Chester gave vent 
to a few manly oaths. 

““Doesn’t that just 
show you how things 
go in this rotten 


world?”’ 

“What do you 
mean?”’ 

“T was at school 
with him.” 

“Surely that should 
form a solid basis for 
friendship !”’ 


“Shouldit? Should 
it, by gad? Well, let 
me tell you that I 
probably kicked that 
blightedworm Crispin 
Blakeney a matter of 
seven hundred and 
forty-six times in the 
few years I knew him. 
He was the world’s 
worst. Hecould have 
walked straight into the Wrecking Crew and no questions 
asked. Wouldn’t it jar you? I have the luck'to know her 
brother, and we couldn’t stand the sight of each other.” 

“Well, there is no need to tell her that.” 

“Do you mean ” He gazed at me wildly. 
mean I might pretend we were pals?” 

“Why not? Seeing that he is in India, he can hardly 
contradict you.” 

“My gosh!’’ He mused fora moment. I could see that 
the idea was beginning to sink in. It was always thus with 
Chester. You had to give him time. “By Jove, it mightn’t 
bea bad scheme at that! I mean, it would start me off with 
a rush, like being one up on bogey on the first two. And 
there’s nothing like a good start. By gad, I’ll do it!” 

“T should.” 

“Reminiscences of the dear old days when we were lads 
together and all that sort of thing.” 

“Precisely !”’ 

“Tt isn’t going to be easy, mind you,” said Chester medi- 
tatively. “I'll do it because I love her, but nothing else in 
this world would make me say a civil word about the blis- 
ter. Well, then, that’s settled. Get on with the introduc- 
tion stuff, will you? I’m in a hurry.” 

One of the privileges of age is that it enables a man to 
thrust his society on a beautiful girl without causing her to 
draw herself up and say, “‘Sir!”’ It was not difficult for me 
to make the acquaintance of Miss Blakeney; and, this 
done, my first act was to unleash Chester on her. 

“Chester,’”’ I said, summoning him as he loafed with an 
overdone carelessness on the horizon, one leg almost in- 
extricably entwined about the other, “I want you to meet 
Miss Blakeney. Miss Blakeney, this is my young friend, 
Chester Meredith. He was at school with your brother 
Crispin. You were great friends, were you not?” 

“Bosom,” said Chester after a pause. 

“Oh, really?’ said the girl. There was a pause. “He 
is in India now.” 

“Yes,”’ said Chester. 

There was another pause. 

“Great chap,” said Chester gruffly. 


“Do you 


tribunal by the Purity 

League. She has a 

brother, Crispin Blakeney, an emi- _ - oe 

nent young reviewer and essayist, eS, 

who is now in India studying local SSA 
conditions with a view to a series of RAS ‘ 


lectures. She only arrived here yesterday, so this 
is all I have been able to find out about her as yet.” 

Chester’s mouth was still open when I began 
speaking. By the time I had finished it was open still 
wider. The ecstatic look in his eyes had changed to one 
of dull despair. 

“Tf her family is like that,’”’ he muttered, ‘“‘what chance 
is there for a roughneck like me?” 

“You admire her?” 

“She is the alligator’s Adam’s apple,” said Chester. 

I patted his shoulder. 

“Have courage, my boy,” I said. ‘Always remember 
that the love of a good man to whom the pro can only give 
a couple of strokes on eighteen holes is not to be despised.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well. But this girl is probably one 
solid mass of brain. She will look on me as an uneducated 
wart hog.” 

“Well, I will introduce you, and we will see. She looked 
a nice girl.” 

“You’re a great describer, aren’t you!” said Chester. 
“A wonderful flow of language you’ve got, I don’t think! 
Nice girl! Why, she’s the only girl in the world! She’s a 
pearl among women. She’s the most marvelous, astound- 
ing, beautiful, heavenly thing that ever drew perfumed 
breath.” He paused, as if his train of thought had been 


The World Became Full 
of Shouts of ‘‘Fore’”’ 


“Crispin is very popular,” said she, “‘with some people.” 

‘Always been my best pal,” said Chester. 

“ee Yes? ” 

I was not altogether satisfied with the way matters were 
developing. The girl seemed cold and unfriendly, and I 
was afraid that this was due to Chester’s repellent manner. 
Shyness, especially when complicated by love at first sight, 
is apt to have strange effects on a man, and the way it had 
taken Chester was to make him abnormally stiff and digni- 
fied. One of the most charming things about him was his 
delightful, boyish smile. Shyness had caused him to iron 
this out of his countenance till no trace of it remained. Not 
only did he not smile; he looked like a man who never had 
smiled and never would. His mouth was a thin, rigid line. 
His back was stiff with what appeared to be contemptuous 
aversion. He looked down his nose at Miss Blakeney as if 
she were less than the dust beneath his chariot wheels. 

I thought the best thing to do was to leave them alone 
together to get acquainted. Perhaps, I thought, it was my 
presence that was cramping Chester’s style. I excused my- 
self and receded. 

It was some days before I saw Chester again. He came 
round to my cottage one night after dinner, and sank into 
a chair, where he remained silent for several minutes. 

“Well?” I said at last. 

“Eh?” said Chester, starting violently. 

“Have you been seeing anything of Miss Blakeney 
lately?” 

“You bet I have!”’’ 

“And how do you feel about her on further acquaint- 
ance?” 

“Eh?” said Chester absently. 

“Do you still love her?’ 

Chester came out of his trance. 

“Love her?”’ he cried, his voice vibrating with emotion. 
“Of course I love her! Who wouldn’t love her? I’d bea 
silly chump not loving her. Do you know,” the boy went 
on, a look in his eyes like that of some young knight seeing 
the Holy Grail in a vision—‘‘do you know, she is the only 
woman I ever met who didn’t overswing? Just a nice, 
crisp, snappy half slosh, with a good full follow through. 
And another thing. You’ll hardly believe me, but she 
waggles almost as little as George Duncan. You know how 
women waggle as a rule, fiddling about for a minute and a 
half like kittens playing with a ball of wool. Well, she just 
makes one firm pass with the club and then—bing! There 
is none like her—none.”’ 

“Then you have been playing golf with her?” 

“Nearly every day.” 

“How is your game?” 

“Rather spotty. I seem to be mistiming them.” 

I was concerned. 

“I do hope, my dear boy,” I said earnestly, “that you 
are taking care to control your feelings when out on the 
links with Miss Blakeney. You know what you are like. 
I trust you have not been using the sort of language you 
generally employ on occasions when you are not timing 
them right.” 

“Me?” said Chester, horrified. ‘‘Who, me? You don’t 
imagine for a moment that I would dream of saying a thing 
that would bring a blush to her dear cheek, do you? Why, 
a bishop could have gone round with me and learned noth- 
ing new!” 

I was relieved. 

“How do you find you manage the dialogue these days?” 
Iasked. “When I introduced you, you behaved—you will 
forgive an old friend for criticizing—you behaved a little 
like a stuffed frog with laryngitis. Have things got easier 
in that respect?” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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by the first available steamer, Martin McKay 

didn’t even exercise an eyelash. To Martin, 
who was a salesman of power installations, business 
was Business; but more than that, he believed that 
a good business man should be imperturbable, and present a 
marble front to all the vicissitudes of life. So thatalthough, 
actually, he was landlord to a strong reaction of astonish- 
ment and pleasure, he exerted his resistless will to the 
utmost and didn’t change countenance. He merely pro- 
longed the broad grin which he had already been wearing. 

“Then there’s a hen on in Paris, is there?’’ he asked 
temperately. 

The general manager leaned back and X-rayed him. He 
saw a remarkably handsome young man of twenty-four, 
built like an oarsman, with a very sturdy chin, but with 
. eyes and mouth which suggested those of a boy. Most 
women, 2s well as most purchasing agents—indeed, the 
general manager himself—found Martin irresistible; none 
of them quite seemed to realize—perhaps because Martin 
was too polite to tell them—that he was thoroughly hard- 
boiled, and that regardless of his indestructible smile and 
his engaging manner, there was no use in trying to put 
anything over on him. 

“No,” said the general manager presently. ‘It isn’t a 
hen; it’s a goose, and a wild one at that. You aren’t going 
over to sell; you’re going over to buy. To buy five hun- 
dred shares of Grenoble Light and Power.” 

Again Martin was astonished; but he continued to 
register the implacable poise of an aquarium-trained 
salmon. He observed, ‘‘ Well, that’s all right with me, Mr. 
Howland, as long’s I don’t have to do it out of my own 
salary’’; and persevered in his characteristic grin. 

Mr. Howland’s attitude was paternal. ‘‘ Martin, we’ve 
got a franchise for a new plant at Vaucluse, Ohio—ninety- 
nine-year monopoly. But ten miles across the river, at 
Grenoble, there’s this outfit that could be expanded very 
cheaply to twice the capacity they’ll ever need. So we’ve 
been trying to buy up Grenoble L. and P. ourselves, set up 
a unit at Vaucluse, hook onto Grenoble, and save half the 
cost of construction and installation. We could cut the 
price of a kilowatt hour 15 per cent and still make a killing. 


\ THE sudden news that he was to sail for Paris 
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But we’ve struck a snag. The Grenoble common-stock 
issue was three thousand shares, all locally held. We 
picked up about twelve hundred quietly. Then the Gre- 
noble Chamber of Commerce got panicky and ran a kind 
of civic-loyalty campaign—home control of home indus- 
tries—and they jockeyed thirteen hundred shares, more or 
less, into a nonselling agreement, to keep us out. That 
leaves about five hundred; and one man owns the whole 
block, and he won’t sell. Sell! He won’t even talk, he 
won’t even listen! We’ve had seven different men down 
there, and this chap Adams threw ’em out as fast as they 
came. He paid seventy-five for his stock; we’ve offered 
one hundred and fifty—and that’s our limit—but nothing 
doing. He won’t pool, but he won’t sell. And now he’s 
gone abroad, and we’ve got to start scratching ground at 
Vaucluse and putting in the factory orders. So I’m going 
to borrow you temporarily. You go over and bring back 
the certificate, or a bill of sale, or a proxy inside of six 
weeks and you get a raise of a thousand.” 

Martin’s heart was leaping, but he prided himself that 
he maintained his granite exterior. ‘‘That’s just what I 
need, Mr. Howland. That’ll get me a summer suit and 
seven hundred jars of complexion clay.” 

The general manager, having made his choice between 
discipline and apoplexy, laughed without restraint. 

“What your method of approach will be,” he said, 
sobering, ““‘I don’t know. Everything’s been tried. The 
Securities Department says it’s a waste of time to follow 
it up. But I’m going to imitate Steve Brodie, Martin, and 
take a chance—on you. How do you feel about it?”’ 

Secretly Martin was bloated with compliment. He as- 
sumed that at last Mr. Howland had learned how to ap- 
praise him. Mr. Howland had waked up to the fact that 
one cold fish can usually speak the language of another. 
But Martin’s mask was impenetrable. He said: “Feel? 
Why, I don’t know. I guess I feel like slipping one across 
on the Securities Department!”’ 
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It was well for his vanity, however, that he couldn’t 
overhear what Mr. Howland said to the sales director 
ten minutes later. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Howland, ‘‘he’s a good enough 
technical man, but that isn’t why I’m borrowing him 
from you. I’m doing it because he’s so darned ingenuous 
he’s likely to make a bigger hit with an old grouch than a 
better salesman would. Or than seven of ’em have. Be- 
sides, he’s worked so mighty hard lately, I’m really figur- 
ing it as a kind of extra vacation for him. The odds are 
just about forty-six to nothing. But we baited with every- 
thing else, and Adams wouldn’t bite. 
with McKay!” 


Three hours after his advent in Paris, Martin wondered 
how any native Frenchman dared venture into the pres- 
ence of a squirrel. From the Gare St.-Lazare his taxicab, 
honking madly, had torn through dense traffic as though 
Martin and the chauffeur were pay-roll bandits returning 
home from profitable toil. Subsequently his hotel had sent 
him up a small pot of aromatic lye, with two lumps of un- 


Allright; let’s bait — 


sweetened sugar and an armored roll, disguised as break- — 


fast. When he advised the office that the chambermaid 
hadn’t left any bath soap they told him that it was a sup- 


| 


plement; and when he finally got it, it smelled nobly of © 


verbena, and didn’t know how to swim. 


There was no cigar stand in the lobby, and at the near-by 
bureau de tabac Martin discovered that if he wanted — 
matches he had to pay for them, and that they would © 


do almost anything but light. 


He then proceeded down | 


a wide avenue which changed its name three times in six — 
blocks, so that he thought he was lost, and had to be as- | 


sured that he wasn’t. And when, upon reaching the bank 
which was the only known address of Mr. Alexander 
Adams, he found it closed for Ascension Day, he surveyed 


the horizon and demanded audibly, ‘‘Can you beat it? 


You can’t even tie it!” Lys oth 
It was spring in Paris, with romance lurking in every 
recess of the gardens, and illusion blooming in every angle 
of the boulevards; but as he retraced his steps Martin was 
chiefly aware of lady street cleaners, American bars, and 
natives who all appeared to have taken the wrong hat by 
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mistake. He also perceived that Paris has extraordinary 
facilities for playing beaver. Incidentally he was accosted 
by four guides and three English-speaking panhandlers. 
Martin didn’t object to being recognized as an American, 
but constitutionally he hated to be picked out as an easy 
mark; wherefore some of his comments to these gentry— 
especially when they showed an inclination to accompany 
him for a few hundred yards—would have greatly sad- 
dened his mother. 

The holiday irked him, for he had no acquaintances in 
Paris, and having come on business he had brought no in- 
troductions. Eventually he decided that after lunch he 
would ride out in the Bois and see how far it fell behind 
its reputation. But while he was having lunch it began to 
rain. 

“My Lord!” said Martin as he gazed at the deluge. 
“Now I know why they don’t ever drink water in France. 
They don’t need to. They absorb it through their pores!” 

His French wouldn’t permit him to derive much nourish- 
ment from a theater, and he wasn’t fond of the movies; so 
that he spent the afternoon in the writing room, compos- 
ing inscriptions for picture postcards, and dipping into the 
literature of Swiss summer resorts. 

He dined, aloof and melancholy. He smoked, he delib- 
erated, he yawned. He wasn’t sleepy, he was inexpressibly 
bored. At length he rose with dignity, strolled into the 
office, and put down his watch, his cigarette case, his letter 
of credit and the bulk of his ready money. 

“Lock those in the safe for me,’”’ said Martin imper- 
turbably, ‘‘and then tell me where I can see some of 
this—gay Paree they talk so much about.” 

And if his intonation hadn’t been warmed by his grin 
anybody whose veins held enough French blood to fill an 
ink bottle would have been fully justified in slaying him 
where he stood. 


Halfway up the Mount of Martyrs there is an open 
square which in tourist French is often called the Place 
Pig-Alley. At one corner of this square is a popular cab- 
aret consisting of gilt, red plush, a jazz orchestra, a dancing 
floor the size of a bed sheet, champagne, a cover charge, 
two hundred patrons, and a cubic yard of air per person. 

It was past midnight, and revelry was just getting into 
gear. The lights were blazing, the floor was packed as ina 
subway jam, corks popped incessantly, and the orchestra 
was outsyncopating Syncope himself. Women from New 
York staring at women from Denver whispered to their 
husbands, ‘‘Look! Did you ever see anything so daring? 
That’s French.’”’ Gentlemen from the Mid-West, attempt- 
ing to dance in a dime’s area, trod on the toes of gentlemen 


from the seaboard and exclaimed, ‘‘Zowie! Par-don, mon- 
sieur!’’ Gentlemen from the seaboard responded, ‘‘ Holy 
smoke! I thought you were a frog! Let’s have something.” 
Toy balloons had been distributed, and were batted from 
table to table with high laughter. Watchmen’s rattles were 
also provided, in case anyone desired to assist the band— 
which nearly everyone did. Confetti and feather ticklers 
were about to be served, as dessert; and from all sides 
echoed the same joyous slogan: “So this is Paris!”’ 

In the background the proprietor counted the house 
and in the foreground Martin McKay, partly blinded, 
partly deafened and a third asphyxiated, sat warily in- 
specting a girl. 

As a hardened skeptic he had known in advance, of 
course, that “‘gay Paree’’ was nothing but the blurb of 
press agents and the delusion of the inexperienced. He 
wasn’t deceived for an instant: the Place Pig-Alley was a 
come-on joint—of the Americans, by the Americans and 
for the Americans. All that had worried him was that 
somebody might think he thought it was the real thing; so 
that to obviate any such misfortune he had put on what he 
fancied to be a chill and derisive smile—but he hadn’t gone 
home. It amused him to watch so many other people being 
flimflammed. And then this girl had occupied the adjoin- 
ing table, and for thirty minutes her symptoms had been 
unmistakable. Sooner or later she was going to open a 
conversation. 

But Martin never allowed his judgment to interfere 
with his eyesight, so that while he contemplated her he 
permitted himself to be cheered by her attractiveness. She 
was small but beautifully made; dainty but not delicate. 
Her hair was jet black, her eyes were black, her skin so 
fair that it passed even the grilling test of that fierce illu- 
mination overhead. A soft color came and went in her 
cheeks as regularly as she breathed. Her frock was of the 
tint of apricots, and cut in the fashion of the ’40’s; her 
sole ornament was a necklace of pearls which, if genuine, 
would have been worth important money. 

Moreover, she had behaved like a nice girl. She had 
drunk only a harmless sirup; and she had rejected, 
graciously, four separate men who had asked her to dance. 
She hadn’t even volleyed a balloon or experimented with 
the mechanics of a rattle. But what would a nice girl be 
doing alone in a noisy cabaret on the Place Pigalle at one 
o’clock in the morning? Martin hadn’t been more than 
ten years old before he knew that the teacher, in correct- 
ing papers, used a key to the arithmetic; he was a hard 
man to fool. 

And now, as he had anticipated, she was speaking to 
him. a 


“TI beg your pardon, but you’re an American, aren’t 
you?” 

Her voice suited her admirably, but her question didn’t 
suit Martin. He had heard it too many times today on 
the boulevards. 

“Why, no,” he said pleasantly but firmly. 
Senegalese.” 

She laughed. “Then you’re the first blond one I ever 
heard of. But really—this is awfully embarrassing, 
but ——” 

“Oh, don’t bother to be embarrassed,” said Martin 
benevolently. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

She studied him for a moment. ‘‘ Why, there were four 
of us—at the Cirque de Paris. We lost each other in the 
crowd afterwards. They’d said they were coming here, so 
I came—but that was an hour ago. And—and people keep 
annoying me all the time—and the head waiter says I 
can’t have a table any longer if I don’t buy champagne— 
and all the money I had with me was twenty francs— 
so ” 


he lash a a 


Martin’s smile was bland. ‘‘So you either want me to 
buy the champagne, so you can keep on waiting, or else 
pay your fare home? Is that it?” 

The color in her cheeks was rising. 
don’t know where I live!’’ 

“Oh, whoa!” said Martin. 

She was adorable, but he was a cold fish, and this was 
Paris. And he knew that gangs of high-class crooks always 
employ beautiful sirens to lure in the victims. 

“Truly! I—I only landed this afternoon. From Lon- 
don. They all met me at the station. I’m at a friend’s 
apartment. But we were in such a hurry I never even 
noticed the name of the street. I xe 

“Let’s look it up in the directory—or the telephone 
book,” suggested Martin helpfully. 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘But she only moved in last 
week! And she hasn’t a telephone yet. It’s somewhere 
near the Etoile. I think I’d know the house if Isaw it. But 
to hunt for it all alone at this time of night ——’’ 

Martin saw the point. Obviously he was supposed to 
aid beauty in distress; beauty would recognize the house 
when she saw it; her friends would insist on thanking 
him—and the dénouement might be anything from Mex- 
ican poker to the badger game. He smiled again as he 
imagined how quickly she would drop him if she knew how 
much wisdom he had—and how little cash. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that if I were alone in a 
great and wicked city I’d go to a hotel, and look up my 
friends in the morning.”’ 

(Continued on Page 70) 


“But you see—I 


She Was Adorable, But He Was a Cold Fish, and This Was Paris 
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byle, “‘is ten million dollars. Take it! And now, Alice, 
will you be my wife?” 

The great azure eyes of Mrs. Hancey—a slim and ador- 
able blonde of some twenty summers—were very sweet as 
she took the ten million dollars; but, nevertheless, she 
seized a great alarm bell and began to ring it vigorously. 
In anguished fear, Mr. Kerfbyle grasped the bell. But it 
was still ringing when he awoke, choking his ninety-eight- 
cent alarm clock. 

He groaned, said ‘‘Oh, dear!’ and threw his legs out of 
bed. His high-arched feet hit the cold floor and promptly 
marched away to the open window of the furnished room, 
taking with them the sleepy and rebellious Mr. Ducey 
Kerfbyle in his pink pajamas. When he arrived at the 
window, which overlooked a commercial garage, his arms 
rose high in air and then swept stiffly down toward his 
toes and then rose up to repeat again and again this ab- 
ject obeisance. He was fully awakened. Highly ener- 
gized by his deep inhalations of the gasoline fumes from 
the garage, he set about getting his breakfast. 

He hauled a heavy trunk from 
under his iron-bound bed and 
unlocked it. In the trunk were 
three dozen mortar-spattered 
North River bricks, a small 
saucepan, a pasteboard box of 
patent breakfast food, a can of 
evaporated milk and a packet 
of a patent preparation of 
powdered coffee. He filled the 
saucepan with water, dropped 
in a spoonful of the powder 
and warmed the mixture over 
the gas jet; he pulled the tooth- 
picks from the orifices in the 
milk can and shook in some 
milk. Having this healthful 
and nutritious drink prepared, 
he went to the trunk again in 
search of solids. He moved the 
bricks about, picking them up 
and poising them speculatively; 
but in the end he decided to 
eat the patent breakfast food. 
There was really nothing else 
in the trunk with any reputa- 
tion for edibility. He ate the 
breakfast food and drank the 
prepared coffee. He washed 
the saucepan and restored the 
several articles to the trunk, 
which he locked and pushed 
under the bed. 

He went to the door and lis- 
tened for noises in the bath- 
room. He popped from his 
doorway and popped into the 
bathroom. He returned with shining morning face and 
shed the pajamas. He now appeared as a tall and lean and 
sinewy gentleman in the prime of life, about forty-eight. 
He was evidently a man who took a proper pride in his 
physical condition. His abdomen did not protrude, his 
stomach did not sag from high living, he had the waist of 
an athlete. Hisshoulder muscles were flattening, his joints 
were asserting themselves, his neck was rather thin; but 
his legs were admirable. There was driving power in the 
swelling thighs, grace in the articulations of knees and 
ankles, a tremendous power for uplift in the bulging calves. 

Mr. Ducey Kerfbyle was distinctly a man of his legs. 
Such legs might have stridden beside Weston on his 
hundred-mile jaunts; such springy underpinning might 


LT: THIS purse, Mrs. Hancey,” said Mr. Ducey Kerf- 


have hurled Mr. Ducey Kerfbyle high in air at Olympic: 


competitions, or borne him amid rapturous applause 
through acrobatic Russian dances. Viewed now for the 
fleeting instant before their rather commonplace super- 
structure disappeared for the day under Mr. Kerfbyle’s 
shirt, they were impressive and significant props. 

He completed his appareling. He lifted the mattress, 
threw aside a newspaper and raised into view a pair of 
gray-striped trousers pressed to the minute. He unfolded 
a handkerchief which had lain on the pine chiffonier and 
took thence two shining cuffs and a standing collar. They 
had passed the night safely shielded from the invading 
smut of the garage. From behind a calico curtain he took 
a frock coat. With the satisfaction of a craftsman he 
examined the shoes which he had put on the window ledge 
to dry. The heels were of new rubber, and not only the 
heels but the erstwhile broken soles. He had renewed them 
with a section of an inner tube obtained from the garage. 
He put on all this fine raiment, and then added a new and 
immaculate shirt front. He peered approvingly at his dark 
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“Tf You Wish to Remain With Us, Mr. Kerfbyle, You Will Pay Back This Seventy-:Five 
Dollars You Borrowed’”’ 


and handsome face as reflected by the waved glass of the 
mirror on the chiffonier, and stroked with silver-backed 
brushes his black-and-gray hair. He draped a gold watch 
chain across his waistcoat, clipping it to the pockets in 
default of a watch and balancing appendage. He assumed 
his freshly cleaned panama hat, took stick and gloves and 
sauntered from the chamber. 

His retreaded shoes fell noiselessly on the stair, but the 
stair complained loudly. Mrs. Rombout opened her door. 

“Mr. Cobble!” 

He held on his way, unhearing; indeed, he even quick- 
ened his pace. 

“Mr. Cobble!” 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Rombout,” he said with a 
musical and ingratiating intonation. ‘‘Did you call me?” 

“Yes. Can I have the rent today?” 

“Why, certainly, Mrs. Rombout! Certainly! Four 
dollars, isn’t it? Hello, I do believe—I do really believe— 
I do believe I haven’t the money with me. This is annoy- 
ing. Shall we say Saturday, Mrs. Rombout?” 

“At the very latest, Mr. Cobble.” 

“Oh, decidedly!’ he exclaimed, flashing at her a bril- 
liant smile. ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Rombout; good morn- 
ing. Lovely weather, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ she sniffed. ‘‘It must be lovely in the park, and 
a very good thing for them that has no homes. Let’s hope 
it keeps up, Mr. Cobble. Saturday, then; and don’t forget 
to remember.” 

When he had vanished in the hall below she came out of 
her room and climbed the stair, wheezing and holding a 
hand to her back. She was an excellent woman, hard- 
working, honest and God-fearing; she deserved to live on 
the best, and to sit in her own car and take a load off her 
feet; but New York denied her a soft living for the absurd 


Nal 


reason that she was fat and old 
and rather stupid. She wad- 
dled into Mr. Kerfbyle’s room, 
sighted the silver-backed hair- 
brushes and got down on her 
knees with a groan to look at 
the trunk. She pulled atit; its 
weight reassured her. 


tered, rising. 

Mr. Kerfbyle walked down 
Fifth Avenue to One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street; Mrs. 
Rombout’s stack of light and 
sunny rooms was just off Fifth 
Avenue in Harlem. Several 
gentlemen of means and leisure 
were strolling on Fifth Avenue 
on this beautiful June morn- 
ing. A retired pawnbroker was 
taking the air, an old man with 
wise and secretive eyes. A bar- 
tender, one of the nouveau riche 
of New York, lounged in a new 
English lounge suit and smoked 
a bad cigar with inexplicable 
enjoyment. A bootlegger, 
holding in leash a seven- 
hundred-dollar Great Dane, 
leaned on the door ofa five- 
thousand-dollar car and dis- 
cussed with the occupant, 
another bootlegger, ways and 
means of keeping the small fry 
out and preventing free traders 
from infringing on a certain 
lucrative monopoly. Mr. Ducey 
Kerfbyle, strolling by, seemed 
as elegantly detached from rude 
toil as any of these gentlemen 
of fortune. 

He turned west on One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street 


trance to Kidd’s Big Store. He 
smiled brightly and nodded to 
two clerks who were arranging 
the bargain counter. 

‘It’s a wonder he don’t come 
in at the Hundred-and-Twenty- 
fourth-Street door like every- 
body else,’”’ grumbled a clerk. 

“ce Who? ” 

“That floorwalker.” 

“You mean old Cobble? Oh, 
he’s all right. He’s a real good 
fellow when you get to know 
him right.” 

“‘T ain’t saying about that. I’m only saying he’d ought 
to come in at the employes’ entrance with everybody else, 
and not breeze in the front looking like a million dollars.”’ 

“Give him credit. If he can look like a million dollars 
on twenty-six berries a week, give him credit!”’ 


II 


NE hundred and fifty a month, Mr. Kidd,” said 
Mrs. Alice Hancey, mildly but determinedly, ‘‘is no 
money.” 
“Oh, come,”’ protested her employer, raising a chubby 
hand and pouting his thick lips. “I think it’s very nice 
money. I think it’s beautiful money.” He threw himself 


and strolled into the main en- 


: 
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“Saturday, then,”’ she mut- | 


back in his chair and interlaced his pink fingers protect- — 


ingly over his big stomach. 
Hancey,” he said; 
everybody. And you want to be fair, too, don’t you? I'll - 
tell you what I’ll do—I’ll leave it to you; whatever you 
say. That’s fair enough, isnt.tba 

“T think a buyer in a store like this,”’ said Mrs. Hancey 
promptly, ‘ 

“Now,” cried Mr. Kidd triumphantly, 
you're not fair! I was just fishing you out, to see if you 


would be fair, and you’re not fair! I might consider two, 


if 


“Two won’t do, Mr. Kidd,” said Mrs. Hancey. 


He compressed his lips, shrugged his shoulders and 


stared at the glass-paneled door of his private room on the 
mezzanine floor of the Big Store. He knew the value of 
his buyer, but so did she. 

She waited calmly, watching him with plesaant blue 
eyes. To Mr. Kidd, in this conjuncture, she was discon- 
certingly balanced and rational. 


“I want to be fair, Mrs. 
“fair to you and fair to me; fair to 


‘ought to get at least four hundred a month.” — 
“you show 


Her thirty-eight years. 
had left her enough illusions to live along on; but few of. 
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them concerned men in general, or Mr. Kidd, or the affairs 
of the Big Store. She had been a grass widow and was 
now a divoreée, having deliberately and inexcusably 
wearied of supporting a husband, and having refused to 
live longer in the good home which she had provided for 
him. He had divorced her for desertion and remarried. 
She bore him no active ill will. His only fault had been 
laziness. She hoped, for his own good, that he had fallen 
into the arms of some lion-hearted virago who would build 
2 fire under him. Her eyes still held their twinkle. 

“Tt’s the one thing you can’t cure a man of,’’ she would 
say. “If he drank, if he gambled, if he ran after women— 
but no. He was just lazy.” 

She had grown stout in a comely way; she had the 
frame to carry flesh. She was handsome, with a lasting 
beauty of coloring and contours inherited from sound 
Middle-Western stock. She had a boy in boarding school, 
wherefore she had retained her husband’s name. 

She heaved a light and untroubled sigh and glanced at 
Mr. Kidd’s desk clock, which showed ten minutes after 
six. A shadow fell on the ground-glass panel of the door. 
Mr. Ducey Kerfbyle opened the door and stood bowing 
and smiling on the threshold. 

“Do I intrude?” he asked in his lilting voice. 

“Come in, Mr. Kerfbyle,’’ called Mr. Kidd, glad of the 
diversion. He pronounced the name correctly—Carbil. 

“Mr. Kerfbyle,” said Mr. Kidd with a grimness of 
accent which was directed obliquely at Mrs. Hancey, 
‘what is the meaning of this?”’ 

Mr. Kerfbyle took the tendered document, studied it, 
reddened, but smiled even more brightly. 

“T fear I don’t understand it, sir.”’ 

“Then I’ll explain it to you,” said Mr. Kidd dryly. 
‘This isa garnishee. It isan order of court, directed to me 
as your employer, and instructing me under penalties to 
pay over to a firm of lawyers 10 per cent of your weekly 
salary. You have been borrowing money, Mr. Kerfbyle, 
and you have not paid it back.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Kerfbyle, turning away from Mrs. 
Hancey. ‘‘I dare say that is about it.” 

“We do not like to see our employes borrowing money, 
Mr. Kerfbyle,”’ said Mr. Kidd forcibly. ‘‘We pay generous 
salaries here, very fair and generous, and quite as much or 
more than any of our employes could earn elsewhere. I 
say any of our employes, Mr. Kerfbyle, and that includes 


you. But if our employes will insist on borrowing on their 
salaries, we do not propose to be annoyed by legal pro- 
ceedings instituted against us. I want you to understand, 
Mr. Kerfbyle, that we are not going to pay any part of our 
employes’ salaries to anybody but themselves.” 

“That is handsome of you, sir,’’ said Mr. Kerfbyle, who 
was now quite flushed. 

“We will avoid doing so, Mr. Kerfbyle, by discharging 
any employe whose improvidence or extravagance causes 
us to be annoyed with these garnishees. If you wish to 
remain with us, Mr. Kerfbyle, you will pay back this 
seventy-five dollars you borrowed; and please don’t get 
into such a pickle again.” 

“Exactly, sir,” said Mr. Kerfbyle, bowing gravely. ‘‘I 
am extremely sorry that you have been embarrassed.” 

“That will be all, Mr. Kerfbyle.”’ 

“Think it over, Mr. Kidd,” said Mrs. Hancey, rising 
and following Mr. Kerfbyle. 

“Say, Deuce,” she called after him. ‘“‘Oh, I say, Deuce!” 

“Pardon, Mrs. Hancey?”’ 

“Come in here. Where you running to? 
here.” 

He followed her into her boxy little office, stood at atten- 
tion until she was seated, and then seated himself. There 
was an understanding of a sort between these two—an 
understanding that was less than a secret treaty but more 
obligatory than the ordinary public covenant sanctioned 
against the will to break. It had been initiated a year 
before, wher she had discovered Mr. Kerfbyle blundering 
politely and purblindly about the store, and when she had 
given an hour of her time to explaining to him the theory 
and practice of floorwalking, thus setting up for him some 
few landmarks and monuments in the unexplored world of 


Come in 


* business. 


“Kidd’s Big Store is not a pink tea,” she had said. 
“You’re not supposed to hold the doors for the little cash 
girls, Mr. Kerfbyle.” 

“Ah, yes, precisely—ha, ha!’’ said Mr. Kerfbyle, nod- 
ding knowingly. “Pardon me!’”’ And he had sprung up to 
hold the door for a little cash girl of his acquaintance. 

The lady clerks all liked him immensely, after having 
virtuously snubbed him for his supposed designs upon 
them. A few of the older employes had taken to calling 
him by his given name, whence eventually Deuce. 

“What’s all the shooting about, Deuce?”’ she asked. 


“A matter of law, Mrs. Hancey. Just that!” 

“T imagined as much,” she said; ‘‘but it’s nice of you 
to come right out and tell me all the revolting details. 
What’s the matter? But I can guess. You’ve been 
trifling with some lady’s affections, and now you're paying 
her hush money. Isn’t that it?” 

“Oh, not at all, Mrs. Hancey. You are mistaken, quite. 
It is a matter in connection with the settlement of the 
Kerfbyle claim.” 

She had heard of this claim. It was generally understood 
in the store that Ducey Kerfbyle would be a very rich man 
when he got the money. 

“It seems to cost you a lot of money to be rich, Deuce,”’ 
she said gravely. “‘You never told me about this claim. 
Go on now and spill the story. I love to listen to stories 
about money.” 

“T had hoped to tell it to you, Mrs. Hancey,” he said 
with a sudden wistfulness, “under happier circumstances. 
My new attorney had led me to entertain the highest 
hopes, and I confess that I had looked forward to—to 
telling you, Mrs. Hancey.”’ 

“Oh, sure!’”’? She laughed merrily, but her blue eyes had 
dwelt on him kindly for a moment in pursuance of the un- 
worded understanding. 

“You are one of these strong, silent men, Deuce; the 
kind that hates to give out advance information. What 
was the seventy-five dollars for?”’ 

She read the letter which he handed her: 


Mr. DucEY KERFBYLE, 
West 128th St., New York City. Feb. 2, 1922. 
Dear Sir: I am at a loss to understand why you persist in 
neglecting my communications in reference to your case. You 
will recall that you agreed to meet all costs and disbursements 
in connection with the prosecution of your suit. I beg to inform 
you now that if I am not in receipt immediately of your check 
for $75 I shall be compelled to discontinue. In that event I 
shall look to you for full payment for my services in your be- 
half. It will be too bad if the matter ends so, as I had every 
reasonable hope of succeeding in the action; but you cannot 
fairly expect me to stand the loss. 
Very truly yours, 
ABRAHAM P. FLAMM. 
She looked up and nodded. 
“The documents in the case,” said Mr. Kerfbyle, 
frowning ponderingly, ‘“‘are in the possession of Mr. 
Flamm; but I can give you the gist of the matter, as it 


were. (Continued on Page 36) 


“Certainly, Alice,’’ He Assured Her. 


“T Have the Check Here. But Wait! 


What is It? What 


the present 
year an asso- 
ciation of British 
manufacturers was 
having its annual 


[: MARCH of 


convention in a 
London hotel and 
the main subject 
of discussion was 
the state of over- 
seas trade. No 
gathering of this 
sort is complete 
without the mem- 
ber who views with 
alarm, and in this 
case he was a stout 
choleric-faced gen- 
tleman from a 
Midlands factory 
town who ad- 
dressed the con- 
vention in most 
gloomy fashion. 
“‘T want to tell 
you gentlemen 
sitting here,’ he 
boomed, “that this 
island is in a 
deplorable plight. 
Old England de- 
pends on her 
manufacturers and 
her exporters for 
her very existence, 
but what do we 


find? Bunglers, 
gentlemen! Bun- 
glers! The mar- 


kets of the world 
are open, but we 
don’t know how to 
take advantage of our opportunities. Everywhere 
we are outclassed. Look at what America is doing! 
I warn you gentlemen that if Britain is to endure we 
must learn exporting from the Yankee!”’ 

An hour later the choleric-faced manufacturer had 
apparently forgotten England’s peril and was sitting 
in the hotel dining room stolidly eating a heavy Old 
English lunch. He had told his countrymen they 
were not so smart as other races, warned them of 
what might happen if they did not become smarter, 
and there his responsibility ended. All of which is 
very human and very like the trend of talk frequently 
heard on this side of the Atlantic. Over here we 
also have those who view with alarm our ventures 
into the mysteries of export business, and we are told 
that we must become a good deal smarter than we 
are now if we expect to compete with such profes- 
sional operators as the English and other European 
nations. There are hundreds of manufacturers in the 
United States who would like to find outlets for their 
products overseas, but are discouraged by the stories 
they hear about the superhuman skill of other na- 
tionals and the failure of foreign campaigns started by 
some American firms. There are other manufactur- 
ers who are held back by an exaggerated idea of the 
knowledge required for successful export operations 
and by the fear that the initial cost will be too great. 


American Shoes in London 


URING the past months I have talked with 

scores of export managers, both in the United 
States and in Europe, and invariably I have been 
told that selling goods in other countries requires 
nothing more superhuman than a sensible program 
and the same effort that would be expended on 
marketing the same goods at home. In many cases most 
successful results have been obtained with surprisingly 
small initial expense. 

In England, as in other European countries, American 
shoes are in considerable favor, many stores handling them 
exclusively. A prominent dealer in London told me re- 
cently that he had the distinction of being the first mer- 
chant in England to buy a bill of American shoes, and 
described the circumstances. It was, it seems, about 
thirty years ago, and the Englishman was holding down 
his first executive job as manager of a small shoe store on 
the Strand, one of several establishments owned by an 
English factory. One day a man came into the place and 
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the young Englishman, being asalesman as well as manager, 
went forward to wait on him. The man said he did not 
want to buy anything, but was interested in shoe stores be- 
cause he owned a shoe factory in New York State, U.S. A., 
and always liked to see how things were done in foreign 
countries. He was on the last lap of a pleasure trip around 
the world with his wife, stopping in London for only a few 
days. 

The Englishman was interested in his visitor’s con- 
versation and said he wondered how American shoes com- 
pared with those made in England, at which the visitor 
remarked that he believed American shoes had more style, 
particularly in women’s numbers. Then suddenly the 
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American said, 
“Why don’t you 
let me send youa 
few dozen pairs? 
You’ve got a good 
location here on 
the Strand, and 
I believe you 
could do well with 
them.”’ 

The Englishman 
was rather pleased 
at the novel idea 
of handling Amer- 
ican shoes and 
answered that he 
wouldn’t mind 
looking at a line of 
samples. This was 
kind of a poser 
to the American 
manufacturer, on 
a pleasure trip 
and naturally car- 
rying nosamples of 
his goods, but his 
native resource- 
fulness came to 
the rescue. 

“T’ll tell you 
what I can do,” 
hesaid. “‘Mywife 
has got a couple of 
pairs of shoes in 
her trunk that 
represent our best 
selling numbers. 
I’ll run down to 
the hotel and get 
them, and if they 
look good to you. 
you can give me 
a little order.” j 
It was thus, as the London merchant related it 
to me, that the exporting of shoes from America to” 
England was started, the original transaction 
amounting to less than two hundred dollars, and 
the sample line consisting of two pairs of ladies’ 
shoes, partly worn. ‘ 


« 


Winning Salesmanship 


HERE was a little more to the story, which, thal 
Londoner says, may have had something to do 

with the quick popularity of American shoes on th 
London market. After he had given the order he’ 
became terribly worried over what he had done, 
because he really did not have authority to buy 
foreign shoes or any other kind without permission 
from his employers, and the chances were if his spec- 
ulation turned out badly it would cost him his job. 
When the American shoes arrived he was so anxious 
to make good that he made the most energetic efforts 
to sell them, showing them to every customer he 
waited on and praising their good points to the skies. 
He went so far, he says, as to tell one old lady who 
admired them, but who doubted their wearing qual- 
ities, that all American shoes were made for hard use 
on the plains and deserts of that country, so of course” 
they would wear practically forever in a city like 
London. Such salesmanship was sure to bring 
results, and he sold his entire import order in a week. 
Then he had the courage to tell his employers what 
he had done, and got their permission to handle 
American shoes regularly. } 

Probably the introduction of American shoes into 
the London market constitutes a record for economy 
that no one can hope to duplicate, but in many cases 
the original expense of breaking into a foreign field 
is hardly more than that entailed in breaking into a new 
territory at home. Recently I met in Paris a young 
American representative of a prominent United States 
factory, engaged in a campaign to try out the French 
market. The factory makes a product sold through drug 
stores and grocery shops, and the idea was first to see if 
the Paris dealers would take kindly enough to the product: 
to warrant a countrywide effort. ;, s | 

Paris may be Paris to some people, but for this young 
American it was just a place to work in. During the five 
months he had been there he had gone on foot up one street. 
and down another, calling as he went on every dealer wh 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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EFORE going to 
B Japan I took a sol- 

emn oath to the ef- 
fect that when I returned home I would not mention having 
been there—all this due to the fact that I had so many 
times suffered acutely from that class of bores who go to 
the Orient and come back so filled up with what they have 
seen that they buttonhole you and make you listen for 
hours to their experiences. There seems to be a very viru- 
lent microbe that gets into the system of most visitors to 
the Far East and creates a garrulousness that nothing can 
cure. Kimonos, porcelains, kakemonos and bronzes are 
brought out and shown to you and explained in detail. No 
matter if you have a mild preference for the art of the 
Western world and have courage enough to confess it, 
you are invariably made to listen to what this zxsthetic 
culture of the Orient represents. It is a part of your ed- 
ucation which must be forced upon you against your will; 
you just must know about it; it is only your profound 
ignorance that keeps you from becoming obsessed by it. 
Diplomats are usually worse than casual tourists, though 
they at least have prolonged residence there to excuse their 
lengthy descriptions. 

When I admitted that I had actually been to the Orient 
and brought back nothing with me—this was a slight 
exaggeration, as I did fill my trunks with silk shirts and 
pajamas—one of my friends frankly said that he was 
bitterly disappointed in me. 

“No screens, no lacquered furniture, no cloisonné, none 
of their beautiful and fascinating art! What is the matter 
with you?” 

I explained that I had found very many exquisitely 
beautiful things there but did not think they should 
be used out of their own setting; they were perfect in 
Oriental surroundings; in our houses they would be en- 
tirely out of place and useless. 

“But you can keep them put away and bring them out 
to show to your friends!” 

Which was exactly the point I was trying to make. I 
know very few people who, when they come to see me or 
dine with me, want to be shown things. We have all 
suffered enough in our youth in being forced to look at and 
admire the plush-covered family photograph album. 


The Forty-Six-Day Voyage 


Ngeouae having taken this resolve and got it off my mind 
I set to work to find out how the journey of ten or 
twenty thousand miles—I’m sure it was the latter—from 
Lisbon to Tokio could be made, and ended by deciding in 
favor of the Suez route. That appeared much simpler than 
crossing the Atlantic, the United States, the Pacific, with 
all the necessary incidental changes. In going by Suez all 
I had to do was to go to Marseilles, get on a boat and get 
off at Yokohama—only a matter of forty-six days. 
Forty-six continuous days on the same boat! I had 
never thought such a trip possible unless one were bent 
upon discovering 
a hidden pole or 
hitherto unknown 
land. In antici- 
pation it sounded 
something like 
taking along lease 
on an apartment 
and settling down 
for the rest of my 
life. Yet it wasa 
most pleasant 
voyage in many 
ways. The cabins 
were large and 
comfortable and 
fitted up with hot 
and cold water 
and electric 
fans—those big 
wooden fans that 
hang from the 
ceiling; the food 
was excellent; and 
there was a great 
deal of deck 
space—an abso- 
lute necessity for 
a voyage that was 
to hover continu- 
ally in the neigh- 
borhood of the 
equator. One of 
the most surpris- 
ing things about 
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The American Legation at Tokio. 


East of Suez=By Norval Richardson 


the long voyage was that I was the only American on the 
boat. In fact there were only one or two people who spoke 
English. Almost the entire passenger list was made up of 
French officers on the way to their Oriental colonies. 

Just before the ship sailed from Marseilles some con- 
sternation was caused by a lady who found out at the last 
moment that she was on the wrong boat. As she rushed 
madly ashore, carrying dozens of parcels and followed by 
cabin stewards with her trunks, she expressed her terror 
in a loud, nervous voice: 

“Japan! Oh, la-la! Tangier is far enough for me—three 
whole days and nights! But Japan! Forty-six days on 
the ocean! Mon Dieu! Let me off quick!” 

Perhaps several other passengers felt the same way. It 
did seem that we were cutting ourselves off from the world 
for an interminable time. But as soon as Marseilles and its 
Chateau d’If of Monte Cristo fame had faded into the blue 
Mediterranean there was an apparent acceptance of the 
inevitable on everyone’s part, very probably accompanied 
by some sighs at leaving a country so intimately 
known for one so utterly strange and dis- 
tant. As night came on evidences of the 
East began to crop out; an emaci- 
ated old gentleman, the color of 
bronze, appeared on deck 
wrapped in a voluminous 
white sheet; a Chinese lady, 
in what looked like black 
oilcloth trousers and loose 
jacket, and smoking a 
silver pipe, lounged com- 
fortably in a deck chair; 
a Japanese youth in 
the latest effort of a 
Parisian tailor 
tramped up and 
down with all the 
jauntiness he had 
acquired from long 
residence in 
France; and the 
large assembly of 
French officers 
threw off their 
stuffy uniforms and 
appeared in cool 
duck. There 
seemed to be a hectic 
rush on eyeryone’s 
part to get settled 
down to those forty-six 
days. 

The first night at din- 
ner proved that I was 
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once more in for new sub- 
jects—just as new and 
unknown as when I was 
sailing down the west coast of South America. The con- 
versation now centered about Indo-China. All the 
French officers were going there. What I learned that first 
evening about Saigon, Hai Fong, Tongking and Annam 
made me realize that a certain part of my education had 
been deplorably neglected. I had never even heard of half 
the places they mentioned; though later, when I con- 
sulted the map of the journey, I found them all printed in 
letters large enough to denote great importance. 


Orange-Haired Africans 


HE trip was a continuous series of flash-light views of 
vastly differing civilizations. The first stop was at Port 
Said, a sordid town which looked as if it had been hastily 
built and hastily inhabited by men who wore everything 
from voluminous white bloomers, with evening coats and 
red fezzes, to ladies who swathed themselves in black robes 
and decorated their foreheads with dangling gold orna- 
ments. There was a weird mingling of East and 
West in a setting that was neither one nor 
the other. The Suez Canal sank into 
insignificance by comparison with 
the Panama, but offered one of 
the most mysterious and beau- 
tiful sights as the ship glided 
noiselessly along, surrounded 
on both sides by vast 
stretches of eternal desert. 
The next morning the 
Red Sea, so alarmingly 
hot that one actually 
saw red, was all about 
us. It was undoubt- 
edly named by a 
symbolist. Mount 
Sinai rose on the 
far horizon like a 
lifeless mass; hot 
winds from the 
deserts parched 
and blistered the 
face; and the dis- 
mal yellowish 
water made one 
feel that the end 
of the world was 
rapidly being 
reached—the end 
which Dante has 
painted in such sin- 
ister colors. Jibuti ap- 
peared at the tip end 
of French Somaliland, 
filled with ema- 
ciated black peo- 
ple whose features 
were of classic 
Greek lines and 
whose hair had 
been burned a 
bright orange 
color; emaciated 
camels, emaci- 
ated plants—a 
town which the 
French told me 
had made tre- 
mendous progress 
during the last 
few years and was 
becoming the 
rival of Aden, just 
opposite. I hate 
to think what 
Aden must belike. 
Then a straight 
dash out into the 
Indian Ocean, 
which, combined 
with prostrating 
heat and a dis- 
turbing monsoon, 
kept every pas- 
senger either in his 
cabin or stretched 
out flat on deck. 
(Continued on 
Page 124) 
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It was a pleasant room, not elegant, but lighted by 

a small red-lacquer table that modified the gloom 
of the old mahogany and gave the key, as it were, to the 
color of the chintzes, which 
had a pattern of pomegran- 
ates. 

One felt when Sue Grif- 
fith came in that she, too, 
should have been keyed up 
to the lacquer table by some 
touch of vivid color. She 
was a little thing with gray 
eyes, wistful brows, thick 
brown hair, and her person- 
ality was somewhat stu- 
pidlysubmerged bya dinner 
dress of dark blue. She was 
thirty-five and looked it. 
She would not have looked 
it if she had been keyed up 
to the lacquer table. 

The front doorbell rang. 
It was Sunday and the 
maids were out; so Sue an- 
swered the bell and let in 
the night nurse, who was 
fair and ample, and who 
wore a rough coat over her 
white linen. 

‘““‘What a heavenly 
moon,” said Sue, seeing it 
for the first time, thin and 
silver, above the nurse’s 
head. 

“Ts it? I didn’t notice.” 
Miss Ramsey was peeling 
off her coat. ‘‘How is Mrs. 
Hutchinson?”’ 

“Very comfortable. Miss 
Ames thinks the new medi- 
cine is helping her.”’ 

Miss Ames was the day 
nurse. She met Miss Ram- 
sey on the stairs and gave 
her instructions; then she 
put on her own rough coat 
and went away. 

For four years there had 
been a day nurse and a 
night nurse in the Hutchin- 
son household. Before that 
Sue had taken care of her 
sister. Mary had been an 
invalid for fifteen years. 
For eleven years Sue had 
been housekeeper for Mary’s husband and had mothered 
her little girl, Yolanda. Then an uncle of Wallace Hutchin- 
son had died and had left the business to his nephew. It 
had been possible to pay maids and nurses, and Yolanda 
had been sent away to school. They had bought this big 
house by the sea, and Wallace went back and forth to 
Boston. Yolanda came home from school every spring and 
went away in the fall. But this year she would not go 
away. It was June, and she had been graduated. The fact 
that Yolanda was at home for good would make a great 
difference to Sue. It was, in a way, her high moment— 
emancipation. 

She hardly dared let herself think of it. She had supper 
to get. It was a simple meal, and with Sue the effect of 
simplicity was gained by a sort of superfastidiousness. She 
went from the butler’s pantry to the screened porch, where 
supper would be served. She moved swiftly and surely, 
and seemed entirely intent on her task. But once she 
stopped and looked out towards the southeast, where 
Minot’s Light winked above the horizon. There was 
always this moment every night when it flashed a greeting 
to her across the miles. 

When Yolanda came in with her young friends supper 
was ready—sandwiches, three kinds on a Sheffield tray, 
coffee in the percolator, piles of plates, piles of napkins, 
a great uncut cake. There was much hilarity. The Dudley 
boy devoted himself to Yolanda—Stuart Dudley. There 
were six others. The bright sweaters of the girls were 
kaleidoscopic bits of color—jade and amber and orchid. 
Sue, moving among them, was aware of herself as a shadow 
shape. She knew herself as actually nonexistent in the 
scheme of their joyous energies. 

“ How’s mums?” Yolanda demanded. 

“‘Wasier, darling.”’ 

“That’s good”; and Yolanda cut the cake and fed bits 
of it to young Dudley and forgot her mother, who was 
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‘Tonight I am Saying Good-by to it All. 


By Temple Bailey 
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another shadow shape, beloved but spectral against 
youth’s triumphant background. 

““Where’s dad?” after another hilarious interval. 

“He went sailing with the Grays. I was glad he could go. 
He was simply worn out with the hot weather in town this 
week.” 

“T’ll say he was,” said Yolanda as young Dudley swung 
her out into a fantastic teetering dance. 

In the days of Sue’s youth there had been no dancing on 
Sunday. She felt that even now it would hurt Mary to 
know it. 

But, of course, Mary would not know. They kept such 
things from her. 

After supper the young folks swept on. They were going 
to Salem in Stuart Dudley’s new motorboat. 

“Don’t sit up for us,” Yolanda warned. ‘‘We may go 
to a movie.” 

There would be, of course, no chaperon. Yolanda 
thought chaperons superfluous, mid-Victorian. Sue al- 
ways smiled a little when her niece called her mid- 
Victorian. It seemed to put her so definitely far back of 
where she really belonged. 

She stood on the veranda and watched the gray launch 
until it was lost in the shadows. The harbor was a heay- 
enly place at night, with its lights like stars, the soft sigh- 
ing and creaking of its sails, its hidden music. 

When Miss Ramsey came down a little later, to get the 
invalid’s orange juice and albumen, Sue told her, “I’ve 
put two plates of sandwiches in the refrigerator; one is for 
your midnight supper and the other for Mr. Hutchinson 
when he gets home. I am going out for a while. You won’t 
mind answering the doorbell, will you—and the tele- 
phone?” 

“Not a bit.” The night nurse was cutting the white of 
an egg across with a silver knife. ‘‘It will do you good to go 
out, Miss Griffith.” 


Does it Sound Silly?’’ 


July 7,1925 — 


“Yes,” said Sue, “it will.’ 

She did not tell Miss Ramsey how much good it 
would do her. No one in the house knew that this was 
the night of her great adventure—not even Mary. 

When Sue was ready to 
go she looked at herself in 
the mirror. She had 
changed her dark dress for 
a white skirt and white 
sweater; she wore a little 
soft white hat pulled down 
to her eyes, and over her 
arm she carried a great 
white coat. No one in the 
family had ever seen her 
wear these things. They 
were new. She looked ten 
years younger than in the 
dark blue. She looked, in- 
deed, so young that as the 
mirror gave back her reflec- 
tion her heart jumped as 
it had jumped when she 
looked at the moon, and at 
Minot’s Light, and at the 
long gray launch. 

She closed the front door 
softly and went swiftly 
along the narrow streets. 
At the foot of one of them 
was the ferry. Sue found a 
seat forward and presently 
they were off. They slipped 
silentlyamong the anchored 
yachts. The water was an 
ebony sheet, picked out 
with the gold and red and 
green of the swinging lan- 
terns. Voices came clearly 
from roundabout. A pho- 
nograph, its mechanism 
modified and given en- 
chantment by distance, 
poured forth a lilting song. — 

The boat stopped at a — 
yacht-club pier, then went 
on to the public landing of — 
the Neck. A tall man was 
waiting. He helped Sue 
over the side, and together 
they walked the length of © 
the floating wharf. There — 
was a bluff to climb, a road 
to cross; then the rocks, — 
and beyond the rocks the : 
open sea. They could see 
little of it in the dark. But they could hear the waves 
surging in clamorously on a high tide. The tall man took 
Sue in his arms and kissed her. She gave him kisses in re- 
turn. He whispered and held her close. At last she drew 
away from him. 

“Oh, Kit,” she said, “I adore your patience.” — ’ 

““My impatience, you mean.” ; 

The wind sang to them, the waves beat out a triumphant 
chorus. They found a place where they were sheltered and 
talked as people do who are starved for each other’s voices. 
It was late when at last they took the ferry back to town. 
The lights of the little boat showed Sue, pink cheeked, her 
hair blown about. 

“How young you look, my dearest!” 

“T am young.” . 

They laughed and his warm hand found hers. There — 
was no one in the ferry but the man who ran the boat, and ~ 
his back was turned. | 

When Sue reached home she found her brother-in-law — 
and the night nurse in the dining room, eating sandwiches. — 

“Hello,” said Wallace, ‘‘aren’t you a bit late, old lady?” — 

His tone was affectionate. Sue was to him more like a | 
sister than a sister-in-law. She hung her big coat on the | 
hall rack and came in, slim and white in her new clothes. | 
Wallace stared at her. 4 

““What have you got on? You look different.” 

Miss Ramsey, who was from the South, said, ‘‘ Well, I _ 
think she looks mighty sweet.” A 

“Yes, she does,’”’ Wallace admitted. ‘‘White’s becoming © 
to you, Sue. Why don’t you wear it more?” — . 4 

“Tt’s expensive.” "lmene co von Ou 

Miss Ramsey agreed. ‘‘ White is hard to keep nice. I 
know that with my uniforms.” She rose. ‘I must run- 
along.” anos f 

“Don’t,’”’ Wallace urged. “ My wife is asleep, isn’t she?” ; 

“c Yes.” | 


_ 
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The nurse sat down again. Wallace smiled at her, and 
took another sandwich. 

“Want one?” he asked Sue. 

“No, I’m not hungry.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“On the Neck.” 

“Alone?” 

*eiNOg, 

“Was Jean Fleming with you?” 

“No.”’? Sue went over to the table and drew a cup of 
coffee from the percolator. “‘Did the doctor come, Miss 
Ramsey?” 

Wallace was suddenly aware that Sue didn’t care to be 
catechized before the nurse. So he picked up the thread 
of the story he had been telling Miss Ramsey when his 
sister-in-law came in. He really liked to talk to Miss 
Ramsey. She was pretty, and she listened with her eyes. 

Sue Griffith, watching them, was also aware that Miss 
Ramsey was pretty. She hated herself for the little fears 
which always came to her when Wallace was attentive to a 
pretty woman. Of course, there wasn’t anything in the 
world to fear. Wallie was devoted to Mary. His life had 
been given to her, and it belonged to her, for where would 
he have been without her? 

A little later Miss Ramsey again rose and was not to be 
further persuaded. 

“Mrs. Hutchinson must have her medicine even if I have 
to wake her. Has the doctor told you how it is helping 
her?” 

“Yes, she’s stronger than I have seen her for years. Of 
course, she’ll never be well; but we can stand it better if 
she can be relieved from pain.” 

Wallace’s lips tightened. It was always dreadful for him 
to see his Mary suffer. 

After Miss Ramsey had gone Sue asked, “Are you 
sleepy?” ; 

NO. 

“Shall we sit on the porch? Yolanda went to Salem. 
I don’t like to go to bed till she is in.” 

“It is nice to have her home, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and to know she is not going away again. It is 
that I want to talk to you about, Wallace.” 


She was wrapped again in her big coat and was curled up 
in one of the basket chairs. The veranda was in darkness. 
They could hear the creak and squeak of the sails, the lip- 
lapping of the waves, and there was another sound, far off. 

“Foghorns,”’ said Wallace. “It came up quickly, didn’t 
nae 

“Yes.” Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Wallace, I want to talk a 
bit about myself.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Wallace was smoking. Sue could,see the red dot of his 
cigar, low down, as he lay stretched on the swinging bench. 

‘Wallace, I am going to be married.” 

Dead silence; then the red dot was higher as Wallace 
sat up. 

“What do you inean—married?’’ 

“Well, just that—married.” 

“Don’t scare me to death.” 

“T’m not searing you. Wallace, I was out on the rocks 
tonight with Christopher Howland.”’ ; 

His feet came down on the floor. 

“For heaven’s sake! I thought he was in India.”’ 

“He hasn’t been in India. It’s Ceylon. He came back 
because I asked him to.” 

Wallace crossed the porch and pulled the chain of the 
lamp. He felt he must look at this Sue Griffith who could 
summon a man like Howland from the end of the world. 

“‘T asked him to,’”’ said Sue, who was sitting up in the 
basket chair, and who was transfigured by excitement and 
happiness, ‘‘because when he went away he told me that 
if I would ever marry him he would come.”’ 

“Gee whiz,” said Wallace, “‘and I never knew he was in 
love with you!” ; 

“You might have known if you had had eyes to see.” 

“Well, I thought he was at first. But when he went 
away—well’”—awkwardly—“‘I thought uy 

“That he didn’t want to marry me? He did, but I 
couldn’t then. You know that. It was just when Mary 
was taken ill, and Yolanda was little. Think of it, Wallace, 
Yolanda was only five, and you didn’t have anyone to keep 
house for you!” 

“But, my dear girl’”—Wallace’s voice was sharp—‘‘ we 
didn’t want:you to make a martyr of yourself for us.”’ 


“T haven’t been a martyr. But what else could I do? 
Will you tell me that? It wasn’t as if Mary had ever been 
selfish. But you know, Wallie, it was because she worked 
for all of us that she broke down. She put me through 
college.” Sue’s voice wavered. ‘‘Why, I should have been 
too ungrateful for words! So I told Kit, and he went 
away.” 

“Did he know you cared?” 

“Of course! But I wouldn’t be engaged to him—or any- 
thing. I just said—that he must find somebody else if he 
could, and he said he couldn’t and wouldn’t; and he told 
me that once a year he would write a letter, asking me; 
and when the letters stopped I would know he had found 
somebody else. But the letters never stopped. And now 
Yolanda is home for good and your affairs are in order. 
I feel I am free to go, that I mustn’t let Kit wait any 
longer.” 

Wallace, stirred by an exciting thought, said,“ He’s rich 
now—rolling in money.” 

Sue’s face was white. 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘‘He knows that I would marry him 
if he were only a sailor on one of his ships.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“T didn’t know you were like that.’ 

“What did you think I was like? A wooden Indian?” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You always seem to take things so 
easily.” 

“How else could I take them? I couldn’t weep and 
wring my hands, couldI? Looking after you and Yolanda 
was my job, and I’ve done it. But now—well, Kit and I 
are going to do the things we’ve dreamed of. He has 
planned it all. It sounds quite heavenly.” 

She was lighted by the thought of it. He surveyed her 
in frowning silence. 

Then he burst out, ‘But good Lord, we’ll miss you!” 

“Yes, you will; and I shall miss you. But it is the time 
for me to leave, when Mary is so happy in having Yolanda 
with her; and in a year I shall be coming back.” 

The fog was coming in. The foghorns moaned and 
groaned. Even Wallace’s voice sounded muffled. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


“Oh,”’ Yolanda Flung Out, ‘‘That’s the Trouble With Your Generation! 


You Adore Self:Sacrifice”’ 


OLD deck,” ‘‘ Cooler,” 
C “Truninacold deck,” 

“T slipped them a 
cooler,” “‘I raised a fixed 
deck on the boys,” were 
some of the expressions to 
describe one of the most 
common forms of cheating. 
The cold deck naturally 
was derived from the feel of 
the cards that were shifted 
into a game by sleight of 
hand to replace the warm 
and more pliable deck 
which was in play. Cold 
cards coming in contact 
with a gambler’s hand have 
warned him many a time 
that a certain event has 
happened which was too 
quick for his eye. 

Various methods were 
used by cheaters for replac- 
ing the deck in play with a 
fixed one. A large hand 
was a natural requisite for 
the best results in the per- 
formance of this act. This, 
combined with a quick eye, 
steady nerve, the art of 
judging the right moment, 
was usually successful in 
turning the trick. Cold 
decks were raised from the 
lap, side coat pocket, hat, 
back of the neck, shirt 
bosom, sleeve, and in fact 
from any portion of the 
body where they could be 
successfully concealed. I 
believe that the lap and 
armpit were most often 
used. 

Young men were natu- 
rally more adapted to this 
kind of work than old men. 
However, one of the most 
successful hold-out and 
ecold-deck artists that I 
knew was a man past fifty. 
He was constantly sniffling 
and wiping his nose with 
a large red handkerchief. 
His slow movements and 
innocent appearance gave 
no cause for suspicion. He 
was usually careful to sit 
so as to cut for someone who 
was known to be on the 
square and consequently 
was not closely watched 
while he dealt. As the 
deck was placed for Sniffles 
to cut he would just be raising his handkerchief to his nose. 
Apparently not wishing to delay the game, he would pause 
in the act and reach to cut with the handkerchief still held 
in his hand. As he cut and replaced the cards in play they 
were picked up with the handkerchief and the framed deck 
left for the dealer. The local man, entirely innocent of the 
switch, would deal the false hands around the table, and 
of course the best one always went to Sniffles. 


Cold Decks and Marked Cards 


ONCE knew a hop-head whose bug was placing cold 

decks. When full of the poppy juice he had the required 
nerve, but not the judgment. In fact his work was so 
coarse that he only furnished amusement for the gamblers. 
One day he approached a bartender for assistance in plac- 
ing a cooler. That night while the game was at its best, 
and the hop-head was starting the deal, the bartender set 
a round of drinks on the table. His hand beneath the tray 
held a cold deck. The switch was quite simple, and the 
bartender carried the cards that had been in play, behind 
the bar with him. The hop-head grabbed the deck and 
started dealing at afurious pace. Ten cards quickly slipped 
from the deck, but the next one stuck. Again and again his 
thumb slid off the top of the deck, but the card refused to 
budge. Then the hop-head looked up and his gaze met a 
circle of laughing faces. Instantly he whirled toward the 
grinning bartender, and biff! the glued-together deck shot 
over the bar and crashed among the fragile glasses. 


“Shut Up!’’ Bert Hissed. 
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“Get Out of Here. 
Affair and I Will Do the Same”’ 


Built-up cold decks were not usually a very successful 
form of graft. Marked cards brought into play by this 
method gave better results. Framed hands had to be 
sorted prior to a game or by retiring from play for a short 
time. Then there were many disadvantages to overcome. 
A deck would be fixed for a five-handed game, and before 
it could be placed there might be four or six players. Or 
again, if the number was right the man who was to get the 
big mitt might quit or lose his money. Perhaps the cold 
deck would be red and the players would insist on using 
blue cards. This form of cheating was dangerous work, for 
the evidence was on you, and if caught your money was 
sometimes confiscated and you were booted out of the place. 

Cold-decking was more successful on twenty-one games 
for the reason that more greenhorns tried banking this 
form of gambling. A cold-decker found these fellows easy 
picking. However, the greenest of them were never fleeced 
as I once saw described in a magazine. A dealer in a large 
gambling house goes to the bar to get a drink, leaving a 
house booster to guard the money. The gambler returns, 
picks up the deck which the booster has switched and loses 
a thousand to the booster’s confederate. Foolishness! 
You could just as well state that a cashier in a bank had 
paid a check without looking at the signature as to say 
that a gambler dealt out the cards in a large gambling 
house, after removing his eyes from them, without first 
carefully shuffling. 

Hold-out hands necessitated less risk than cold decks, 
and gave better results. One card in stud and three in 


Keep Your Mouth Shut About This Little 
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draw poker were usually 
sufficient to get the money 
if successfully placed. 
However, some preferred 
to hold out the five cards 
which constituted a hand 
in draw, claiming that it 
was easier to switch all the 
cards than part of them. 
The coat sleeve was often 
used for hold-outs but, as 
with cold decks, all portions 
of the body were used at 
times. One very successful 
method was a body harness 
with a spring beneath the 
armpit. The proper pres- 
sure of the arm shot a metal 
rod down the sleeve, the 
cards were inserted in the 
clasp, the spring released 
and the hold-out flicked 
fromsight. When the cards 
were needed in play they 
were propelled to the cuff 
edge and exchanged for 
those cards not needed, in 
the player’s hand. Making 
the switch was not so com- 
plicated a process as it 
might seem, for liberal 
privileges were allowed a 
player to scan his cards. If 
sitting with his back to the 
wall he could raise both 


his chest and screen the 
switch with arm and hand. 


often used by clamping 
them inside the sleeve or to 
outside portions of the 
clothing. 


Raw Work 


NE of the most success- 

ful hold-out men I ever 
knew never removed his 
hands from the table. His 
hands were unusually large 
and he was an artist at 
palming cards. He would 
deal with three cards con- 
cealed in the palm of his 
right hand and work the 
ones not needed to the dis- 
ecard with his left. After 
hours of hard play and nu- 
merous drinks the players 
became less watchful and 


worked to best advantage. 

I have seen the shrewdest kind of work fail and the raw- 
est stuff win a big pot. As an instance of the latter I recall 
a draw-poker game at Prairie City, Oregon, many years 
ago. The game was five-handed, and a foreign-looking 
chap, a mining promoter and a local character by the name 
of Bill Dunn had mixed in a large pot. However, on the 
last play-back after the draw Dunn had dropped out, thus 
forfeiting all rights to any portion of the money. On the 
show-down the foreigner held the winning hand. The 
promoter had made the last raise, and owing to the fact 
that the foreigner lacked sufficient funds to call the full 
amount, the promoter was entitled to a portion of his 


money back. A heated argument arose as to the exact sum 


to be returned. The pot remained in the center of the 
table while the players stormily raged at each other. 

During the quarrel I saw Dunn reach over, pick up the 
deck and in full view of players and spectators leisurely 
sort out five cards. He then shoved the deck to one side, 
spread four sixes and a deuce face up on the table, and 
said, ‘“‘I don’t see where you fellows have any argumen 
coming when I hold the best hand myself.” 

The foreigner craned his neck, and his eyes bulged as he 
exclaimed, “‘Vot? Four sixes? Vy you not show the 
before?” ‘ ahha oa 

“Oh, I just wanted to hear you fellows argue,” Dun 
replied. ! 

“Vell, you vin de pot. Vy don’t you take it?” i 

Dunn had originally made the play only as a joke, bu’ 
when the foreigner said take it, he did, and kept it. The 


hands to a position opposite — 


—— 


Cheap clasp hold-outs were © 


it was then that the sharper 
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extreme anger of the two had driven all remembrance of 
Dunn’s quitting the pot from their minds, and before they 
realized their mistake Dunn had left town with the money. 

On a number of occasions I have seen the poorest hand 
win good pots on the show-down. It was in a draw-poker 
game in Oakland, Oregon, that I saw a traveling card 
sharp building up the discard into framed hands. He was 
an expert shuffler, and only a trained observer could see 
that the top cards were not disturbed in the process. When 
the cards were cut he was telling an interesting story and 
I was the only player who saw him pick up the cards and 
deftly shift the cut. He did it artistically and I knew 
beforehand just where the framed hand would light. It 
fell to a young sport who had a large roll in front of him. 
A good pot was built before the draw and each called for 
two cards on the helping deal. The young fellow made a 
strong bet and the gambler called and tapped him on the 
play-back. The lad then got nervous, for he had heard 
that the gambler was a sharp. He had not seen any 
crooked work, but the fact that the fellow had dealt made 
him suspicious. He made a long study of his cards, inter- 
spersed with numerous remarks. By this time he had settled 
in his own mind that the gambler held four aces and kept 
repeating his conviction aloud. However, he finally called, 
and the gambler at once spread his cards face up on the 
table—three aces and a pair of treys. 

The young man gave one look and exclaimed, “Four 
aces! I knew it all the time and was a fool for calling!’’ 


Winning on Two Flukes 


S HE spoke the hand which held his ecards dropped to 
the table, and for an instant before he slammed them 
into the discard the astonished players and spectators gazed 
onfour queens andatenspot. Very slowly the gambler slid 
his cards together, facing them down in the process, tossed 
them to the deck and raked in the pot. Both had made a 
mistake. The gambler had built up three aces and three 
queens, and the betterment of their hands in the draw had 
been honest drop-in’s. The gambler had played the kid 
for a queen full, and the kid felt so sure that the gambler 
held four aces that he plainly saw them on the show-down. 
At this point some might ask why the young man was 
not told of his mistake. For their information I will state 
that each player in those days had enough rough-houses of 


his own to attend to without 
fighting the other fellow’s bat- 
tles. A man was supposed to 
be able to protect his own 
money. Ifthe young man had 
started a fight he would have 
been assured of a square deal. 
No one but himself was to 
blame for losing the pot. If 
he had spread his hand on the 
table as the gambler did, he 
would have won the pot with- 
out protest. 

One evening at Rosebud, 
Nevada, a fellow came to my 
tent and informed me that a 
draw-poker game was on 
in Happy Howe’s saloon. 

An hour after my entrance 
into the game all the play- 

ers had been eliminated 
but Jack Creel and myself. 

We had played single- 
handed draw but a short 
time when I got three sey- 

ens before the draw. 
There were several raise- 
backs, Jack making the 
last call. Idrew two cards 

and Jack stood pat. I 
passed and he made an 
unusually large bet for the 

size of the pot. Though it 
was against my methods 

of playing to do much call- 

ing, I felt so sure that Jack 

was bluffing that I called, spreading my cards face up on 
the table as I did so. Jack glanced at my hand and said, 
“Good,” at the same time tossing his cards to the deck. 
I raked in the pot, something like two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and we each went our way. Years later we met, 
and in our reminiscences of old times Jack asked me if I 
remembered that particular game. 

I did, and he said, “‘ You won on the poorest hand.” 

“Why?” I asked. 


However, the Old Codger Was Lucky, and Soon Separated 
Me From My Money 
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“Well, I had just come from 
a camp where they played 
threes to beat a straight. The 
Rosebud rules were that a 
straight beat threes. It was 
only after throwing my cards 
away that I remembered that 
my hand was the best.” 

It was at. Randsburg, Cali- 
fornia, that I entered a saloon 
one evening where a draw- 
poker game wason. With hun- 
dreds of dollars on the table 
before him, was a saloon 
keeper from a rival mining 
camp. Four of the Rands’ best 

players were pitted 
against him and were not 
doing well. They were not 
at all scrupulous about 
methods of annexing this 
foreign money, as they 
termed it; but they were 
poorly organized and hay- 
ing bad luck. 


Not So Good 


T WASamatter of pride 

with them that they 
should send the stranger 
back to his camp broke. 

I declined the wink to 
sit in, as it was against 
my rules to play crooked 
poker; but I watched with 
much amusement the wonderful luck of the victim. A 
crowd soon gathered to see the fun, for our boys were 
plainly in distress. They bungled their work and often 
gave the advantage to the saloon man. 

Then Big Tex got desperate and began bringing in 
hold-out hands which he concealed from the players in 
the rear of his hatband. He would sit with his hands 
clasped on the back of his head during the deal and was 

(Continued on Page 112) 


I Knew That Luck Would Soon Turn, It Didn't Matter if I Did Have to Clean Out Pigpens Just to Get Money for Another Game 
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regain his feet, and several more before he could 

regain his breath. Then his mind cleared and he 
thrust a groping hand out through the darkness. 
He wasn’t even sure, until his 
fingers touched the cool flesh of “ 
her shoulder, that the girl was ~ 
there beside him. 

‘Are you hurt?” he heard her 
ask in a whisper. Then he felt 
her hand on his arm as he tugged 
uselessly at the door. 

“No, no,’ she whispered. 
“We must wait.” 

“Not on your life!’’ he cried, 
rather drunkenly, dizzy with 
the indignities to which he had 
been subjected. “I’ve done 
nothing to deserve this!”” And 
he continued his assault on the 
door panels. 

“No, listen !’’she commanded, 
holding him back. ‘Listen! Do 
youhearthem? They’research- 
ing the room!” 

Faintly Laban could hear the 
quick and frantic movements 
about the room beyond the 
locked door. Then came another 
sound, theshrill of the telephone 
call bell, repeated again and 
again. The girl behind him was 
shaking his arm. 

“Will they find them?’’ she 
asked, with her lips close to his 
ear. 

“Find what?” he asked. 

“What I gave you,” she said, 
and then he remembered. 


|: WAS several moments before Laban could 


“They’re wonders if they 
do,’ he answered. 
“But where did you put 


them?” she persisted. 

“T’ll show you when we get 
out,’ he told her. 

“And just how are we going 
to do that?’’ she asked with a 
note of exasperation in her voice. 

But he was listening, with 
his ear to the heavy door panel, 
and did not answer her question 
when he spoke. 

“T believe they’ve gone,”’ he 
whispered down to her after 
another stretch of silence during 
which she had dropped to her 
knees, apparently to examine 
the door lock. 

“T was wondering if we could 
do anything with a hairpin,” 
she explained, with her eye to 
the keyhole. 

He knelt beside her in the 
darkness. She was at least 
game. But the hairpin sugges- 
tion, he soon realized, was of no 
help tothem. He felt carefully 
about the door frame. 

Then he said, out of the dark- 
ness, “I’ve got it!” 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“T can get the pins out of the door hinges,’’ he explained. 
“‘T’ve got the top one now, and that’s the middle one. But 
this bottom one is tighter. It would be easy if I only had 
something to pound it with.” 

““Try my slipper heel,’’ she said, with one hand on his 
stooping shoulder as she pulled the slipper from her foot. 

He took it from her, and using one of the already loos- 
ened pins as a punch he soon had the lower hinge free. 
Then came the hardest part of his job. That was to work 
the hinge end of the door far enough away from its frame 
to get a grip on it with his fingers, for the door, to save 
space for the room entrance, swung in instead of out. By 
using a coin as a wedge, however, he was finally able to pry 
the door away from its jamb, and the rest was easy. The 
lock bolt slipped out of its socket as the door was drawn 
aside, and they were free again and grateful for the fresh 
air of the outer room, where the ceiling light still burned 
and where no sign of the two interlopers with the auto- 
matics remained. 

But it was not a pretty-looking room. It still bore every 
evidence of the quick and frantic search that had been 
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“Bring the Young Upstart Over to Me,’’ Laban Heard the Shrill Old Voice Command 


made through it. The huge brass bed had been pulled out 
from the wall, the bedding itself was disarranged, and the 
camera which Laban had left under one of the pillows was 
gone. 

But the metal cap which crowned the lower right-hand 
bedpost, he had the presence of mind to observe, remained 
in its place and had in no way been interfered with. Table 
and desk and dresser drawers, however, were all open and 
awry. Laban’s suitcase lay on the floor, with his belong- 
ings tossed pell-mell about the carpet. 

The first thing that definitely caught his eye was one of 
his five Okanagan Valley apples in a far corner of the room. 
He noticed as he picked it up and turned it over that it 
was not only bruised but also bore the mark of having 
been punctured by a thin knife blade. It was this ill 
treatment of his apples more than anything else that he 
resented, and his face was both a rueful and an angry one 
as he proceeded to gather up the rest of that scattered 
fruit. He was interrupted in this, however, by his slightly 
bewildered-eyed companion. 

“Shut and lock those windows,” she commanded. 


Stringer 


CRANK 


He docilely crossed to the windows to carry out this 
order. But he first leaned far out over the wide sill. 

“Yes, it could be done,” he said as he drew back 
after his examination of the wall. 

‘“What could be done?” was 
the girl’s prompt inquiry. 

“Anyone with nerve enough 
could work his way along those 
wall ledges,’’ explained Laban. 
“Tt could be done, without even 
claiming to be a human fly.” 

He locked the two windows 
and closed the heavy-slatted 
blinds. When he turned about 
he saw the girl rearranging her 
hair in front of his dresser 
mirror. 

“You didn’t give me my slip- 
per back,” she said to him over 
her bare shoulder. 

He went to the clothes closet 
for the missing slipper. But 
before returning it to her he 
threw back the key in the closet 
lock, readjusted the door and 
pounded the hinge pins down in 
place. 

“There was a light in here we 
might have turned on,” he called 
out to her. 

‘Was there?”’ she called back 
in a slightly thickened voice, 
for she had a mouthful of hair- 
pins as she spoke. 

Laban, with the slipper still 
in his hand, stepped out of the 
closet and closed the door. He 
paused a moment to pick a 
pillow up from the floor and toss 
it to the disordered bed. He 
was stooping for the second time 
when an unexpected sound ar- 
rested his movements. The 
sound, he realized, came from 
his room door. That door was 
thrown open, without ceremony, 
and a thick-bodied man in a 
black hat just as unceremo- 
niously stepped into the room. 

Involuntarily Laban moved 
towards the girl still preoccupied 
with the rearranging of her hair 
in front of his mirror. He did 
this because he suspected for 
a moment that the intrusion 
meant the return of his earlier 
enemies. But about this new- 
comer was an air of heavy 
authority which both quieted 
and disquieted the — staring 
Laban, who noticed that the 
girl, catching sight of the new- 
comer in her mirror, wheeled 
about and stood wide-eyed and 
startled at his side. 

Silently the black-hatted man 
inspected them. Then just as 
silently he inspected the room. 
Still without speaking, he 
stepped back to the still open 


door, where he waited for a ~ 


smaller and more clerical-looking man to join him. There 
was solemnity on the face of each as the two stepped un- 
invited into the room. 

“Ts that your man?” asked the smaller of the two. 

The black-hatted person shook his head from side to side. 

“How about the woman?” asked the other intruder, 
as impersonally as though the pair confronting him were 
wax dummies in a shop window. But the girl beside 
Laban betrayed no intention of acting like a window 
dummy. ow 

“How dare you come into this room?” she angrily 
challenged. 

The heavy-bodied man looked at her with an apathetic 
eye. 

“That’s exactly the question I want to ask you,” he 
retorted; and his face, as he stared at her, was a stolidly 
insolent one. ‘ 

“And who are you?” asked the girl without giving 
ground. Saag 

“I’m the house detective,”’ he informed her. 
is Mr. Givens, our assistant manager.” 


“And this 


The girl, however, betrayed no interest in that second 
announcement. Her attention was directed solely towards 
the larger of the two men. 

“Then you’re arriving a trifle late on the scene,” she 
remarked with a valorous show of indifference. 

“But not too late to put a stop to this sort of thing,’ 
announced the wide-shouldered official in the black hat, 
which still remained on his head. “It’s one of the things 
this hotel doesn’t stand for, and isn’t going to stand for.”’ 

Laban stepped forward at that, with a flush of®anger. 
But the solemn-eyed young woman in ‘the yellow silk 
dinner gown drew him back. Then she faced the house 
detective, with her chin up. 

““Have you any idea as to whom you’re addressing?”’ 
she demanded; but her indignation, for some reason, failed 
to carry. 

“That doesn’t interest me,’”’ was the other’s altogether 
listless retort. ‘‘All I’m trying to do is keep this house 
respectable, and I can’t say you two birds have been 
making it any easier for me.” 

For the second time the girl held back the youth at her 
side. But it was the clerical-looking man who, with a 
movement of exhausted patience, spoke first. 

“T think we’ve had just about enough of this, Burke,”’ 
he said as he stepped past his house detective and con- 
fronted Laban. ‘“‘We want this room, young fellow. You’ve 
got ten minutes to get what you own out of it. That’ll give 
you just fifteen minutes, all told, to get out of this hotel, 
and get out of it for good!” 

It was the heavy-jowled house detective who spoke next. 

“How about the woman?” he asked his superior. 

“She gets out, and she gets out right away,”’ retorted 
that official, without so much as another glance at the girl. 

It was Laban who turned and looked at her. He shared 
for a moment the detachment of the black-hatted man, still 
so impersonally eying her. She seemed to recede from 
him, so that he could stand there wondering why she 
should wear such a look of desperation on her agitated 
young face, wondering why the seal brown eyes should be 
so clouded with frustration. But she came closer again 
the next moment, reinstated by the sheer pictorial appeal 
of burnished brown hair and alert slenderness and orange 
colored cloak about sloping ivory shoulders. She was a 
wonderful young woman, Laban had to admit, with her 
head thrown back that way and the splash of red showing 
along her anger-whitened cheek. 
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“But this is all so stupid!’’ she was crying out. ‘‘So 
stupid—if you only understood!”’ 

“Understood what?” heavily asked the black-hatted man. 

“That this is the man I’m going to marry,”’ retorted the 
girl as she linked her arm through Laban’s; and Laban, 
without knowing it, stood with his shoulders a trifle 
farther back. 

“Then you'd better get where the fact is better known,”’ 
announced the cold-eyed man of administration. He 
stopped for a moment at the door. Hestopped and glanced 
casually back, as though the matter were already a closed, 
issue with him. “See that they’re out, Burke, in the time 
Tisaidazs 

“They’ll be out,’’ averred Burke with guttural-noted 
conviction. 

“T guess I’ve got something to say about that,” cried 
Laban, going from red to white and back to red again. 
“T’m going to stay in this room until ——” 

The girl cut him short. 

“No, we’ll go—er— Mr. Burke,” she announced with a 
sort of painfully achieved patience. ‘‘ Within ten minutes’ 
time we’ll both be away from your painfully respectable 
hotel. There’ll be no difficulty about that. But before the 
honor of your hospitality is withdrawn I merely wish to 
warn you that you are making the mistake of your long 
and doubtfully varied career. I can quite see that you 
don’t appreciate that particular fact. But I can assure 
you, you will before you hear the end of it. And now if 
you'll be so kind as to withdraw, and close the door after 
you, I can finish dressing and get ready to go.” 

Burke eyed her in heavy and unruffled silence, made a 
sound in his throat not far removed from a grunt, and 
slowly turned and walked out of the room. 

The girl, the moment the door closed behind him, ran 
across the room and locked that door. Then she turned 
about, with her back against its polished panel. 

“But I say ——” began Laban. 

“Quick!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Get ready! Get everything!” 

“But I don’t ——” 

“Of course you don’t! But we can’t argue about that 
now. We’re going, but we’re not going the way you think. 
For that man isn’t the house detective and that other man 
hasn’t anything to do with the management of this hotel!”’ 

“Then who are they?’’ demanded the wide-eyed Laban. 

“That’s what I’m trying to figure out,’’ was the girl’s 
reply as she motioned for Laban to make ready. 
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“But what makes you say they’re not what they claim 
to be?” he asked, finding the pill a hard one to swallow. 

She laughed at his solemnity. It was an abandoned 
little laugh, and at the same time a confident one. 

“Because my old dad just about owns this hotel,’’ she 
announced with a smile still wreathing her willful young 
lips. 

Then her face, as Laban stooped to gather up his belong- 
ings, suddenly grew sober. Her tug at the slack of his 
sleeve made him look up. 

“The jewels!” she reminded him. ‘“‘ Did they get them?” 

His face went blank as he stood up and stared about the 
room. It went blank, not with consternation but with 
concern. Whatever happened, he remembered, it would be 
best to leave that double-barreled cache behind him. It 
would be safe enough for the time being. Circumstances 
had already proved that. And there was a riddle about 
this young woman in the orange cloak which he wanted to 
read. before he went too far. She still puzzled him in more 
ways than one; and the solution of that problem, he felt, 
was not going to prove a disagreeable experience. 

“They’re all right,’”’ he finally acknowledged, meeting 
the studious eyes still bent on his face. 

“But where?” she repeated with a sharp stamp of her 
foot. 

He turned and faced her. 

“Don’t you trust me?’”’ he demanded as their glances 
met and locked. 

Her eyes, he noticed, were hard, and behind their hard- 
ness still again lay a tinge of frustration. But as they 
continued to study the face which she had so recently 
acknowledged to be an honest one the sternness went out 
of her gaze and the lines about the impatient red mouth 
relaxed a little. 

“Don’t you trust me?”’ he repeated, rejoicing, for all his 
guardedness, in the intimate nearness of that ebullient 
young face that made him think of a tip-tilted trillium. 

“Sure,” she finally acknowledged with her irresponsible 
little laugh; and Laban, manlike, nursed the momentary 
glow of the conqueror. 

vi 
ABAN, during the next few minutes, was quite content 
to play second fiddle. He was an outlander, unfamiliar 
with the ways of that strange city into which he had 
irrupted with such unexpected results. But the girl beside 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Her Hand Swept Under Her Own Equally Voluminous Drapery and Seemed to 


Conjure Out of Thin Air a Bright:Metaled Revolver 
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Blue Sky and White Paper 


HERE have been times in the last few years when even 

the discriminating reader of the metropolitan press 
might easily and yet mistakenly have reached the conclusion 
that all that the more prominent bankers and financiers do 
is to attend luncheons and dinners where the sole topic of 
discussion is the protection of the people’s savings. Cer- 
tainly if heavy lunching and dining at the best clubs, if 
even heavier speechmaking and solemn resolutions could 
prevent the operations of get-rich-quick sharks, these 
gentry would have been exterminated long ago. 

Naturally the bankers, the responsible dealers in securi- 
ties, with reputations to maintain, and the business men in 
any community, feel it their duty to check as far as possible 
the depredations of crooked or merely irresponsible stock 
promoters and salesmen. But such efforts are too often 
confined to pious wishes and generalities. Bankers’ asso- 
ciations, investment bankers, chambers of commerce, 
thrift committees, and the like, all these mean well, but 
they are relatively powerless to check the evil. 

The newspapers of the country are the real weapons, 
potentially speaking, against the get-rich-quick shark. The 
newspapers—or at least those which carry financial adver- 
tising—could do more to end the appalling loss through the 
foisting of fraudulent securities upon the public than all 
the blue-sky commissioners and bankers’ associations com- 
bined. They cannot do this through the publication of 
sound and conservative advice written by their financial 
and editorial writers, but solely through the refusal to 
accept the advertising of dubious securities. For, naturally, 
editorial matter which is contradicted by advertising in 
the same issue carries little weight. 

For years it has been recognized by newspaper and 
advertising men that certain newspapers accept and others 
do not accept questionable financial advertising. It has 
been the policy of some papers to be decent and apparently 
the deliberate policy of others to be the reverse. Nor can 
it be said that as a rule the total net profits of those which 
have accepted blood money have been larger over a period 
of years than the profits of those whose policy took into 
account considerations of public welfare. It is merely that 
certain publishers could not forgo any money offered 
them, while others have tempered their selfishness with a 
sense of responsibility to their readers. 
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Whenever a newspaper is approached, or reproached, 
because of the buncombe character of much of its financial 
advertising, there is a tendency on the part of the publisher 


to say that he cannot censor his advertisers or separate the © 


sheep from the goats. Perhaps he feels that he must accept 
any concern which has a perfunctory permit from the state 
blue-sky commission. He is running a newspaper, he says, 
and not a rating agency. 

But the fact remains that there are and long have been 
papers able to discriminate, competent to separate the 
sheep from the goats, qualified to reject what all experi- 
enced business men and journalists know to be dubious and 
misleading advertising. Many years ago the advertising 
managers of large city dailies developed a thoroughly com- 
petent technic for making such distinctions, as far as their 
own protection was concerned. Indeed, it might be quite 
enlightening to the public if the larger city dailies which 
still accept dubious financial advertising would publish in 
detail the different methods of payment for advertising 
required of doubtful concerns as compared with those of 
firms known to be reliable, or the methods of forcing pay- 
ment from the fakers before they blow up. 

There are newspaper men who defend the publication of 
vile criminal news on the ground that the public wants it. 
Yet the public buys and reads papers which do not print 
such stuff. It cannot be said that the public wants mis- 
leading and fraudulent financial advertising. All that can 
be said of such a cancerous newspaper growth is that the 
publisher wants quick and easy money, even though in 
many cases he is the very one whose high-powered editorial 
writers talk the loudest about the rights of the down- 
trodden people! 

“In every city where fake operators have reaped their 
harvest you will find most or all of the papers in league 
with them,” says one newspaper which can honestly boast 
of no such connection. ‘‘You will find most of the papers 
carrying the cleverly baited advertisements. Instead of 
warning their readers against the crooks as they would 
warn them against the spread of an epidemic disease, these 
papers of peculiar principles print for money announce- 
ments that enable the fakers to rob their readers.” 

It may not be that all or most of the newspapers deserve 
such a flaying. Everywhere there are outstanding excep- 
tions, clean and courageous. But there are enough of the 
other kind to constitute a great and as yet impassable 
stumblingblock to any real progress in cleaning up the 
business of selling securities. No doubt in many cases the 
papers have been of very real editorial assistance to state 
and other prosecuting authorities in financial clean-up 
campaigns. But their aid is surely very limited when they 
accept advertising of the concerns which are under sus- 
picion or of those doing a business very similar. 

In New York State, which has no blue-sky law, there 
has been more or less continuous wrangling between the 
Stock Exchange and various legal gentlemen as to the 
wisdom of adopting certain legislation designed to protect 
investors. In the same way for years the investment 
bankers’ associations have argued with state legislatures 
regarding blue-sky laws, and at times have even resorted 
to litigation to test certain features of these laws. For 
several years, too, various committees of Congress have 
taken testimony concerning a Federal blue-sky law, and 
numbers of blue-sky bills have been introduced. 

May it not be modestly suggested that, worthy as many 
of these efforts are, they are perhaps off the main issue? 
The newspapers have it within their power to put a really 
serious check on the stock fraud and get-rich-quick evil. 
The cleanliness of their advertising columns is the ideal 
blue-sky weapon. The protection of the investor can pro- 
ceed no faster than the press of the country is willing to 
carry it. 


Alas, the Poor Artist! 


F THE thousand and more pictures exhibited recently 
@) at the Royal Academy in London only about a hun- 
dred were sold. For every picture hung, there are scores 
painted; so it follows that the British artists have sold this 
year a very small percentage of their work. In fact, one of 
them was so depressed at the meager return and the pros- 
pect of lean years ahead that he broke into print with a 
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prophecy. In thirty years, at the most, he declares, the 
sale of pictures will have ceased and there will be no more 
artists. He ascribes this condition to the commercialism 
of the present age, which, in turn, he blames on the people 
of the United States. ‘“‘When in doubt blame it on Amer- 
ica’? seems to be the motto of the European calamity 
howler. 

The real reason for the small sale of pictures in London 
is so plain that none but an overwrought artist could fail 
to see it. The people who usually buy paintings are taxed 
so heavily that they are stripping the walls of their 
picture galleries rather than buying new paintings. And 
the heavy taxes are the direct result of the war. It 
would be in better part, therefore, as well as entirely accu- 
rate, to place the blame where it belongs, on the busy 
Apologist of Doorn. 

There is another reason for the cessation in buying, one 
that can be placed squarely on the doorstep of the artist 
himself. Of course the best artists had nothing to do with 
the flood of insanity that brought to the fore in successive 
waves Cubism, Futurism, Vorticism, and all the other 
schools and isms. It was general enough, however, to con- 
vince the public that art and lunacy were sometimes 
closely allied. : 

We are back almost to normal in painting now. Earnest 
trail blazers, besmocked and batiked, still bear the torch of 
the new and the bizarre; but to most of the cubists of 
yesteryear the office stool and the ribbon counter have 
beckoned. Enough of the influence of the extreme schools 
is still left to make standards of judgment vague, however. 
Who feels safe in pronouncing a picture good when a few 
years ago barbaric splotches of formless color were ac- 
claimed masterpieces? When a wealthy patron is paying 
a stiff price for a canvas he wants to feel that there are 
some fairly fixed standards in art to justify his choice. 
One thing is certain: the only class in England today likely 
to indulge liberally in the purchase of high-priced paintings, 
the war profiteers, will never get enthusiastic over the 
New Art. Natty still-life sketches—a fish on a platter or 
a slice of melon and a bunch of grapes—probably suit 
better the taste of these new connoisseurs. Not for your 
profiteer is the poetic landscape or the angular nude. This 
modern stuff, to use an Americanism, leaves him cold. 

Finally, for the benefit of the dejected artist who pre- 
cipitated this discussion, may we point out that neither 
the war nor the New Art originated in America? 


Our Wheat-Raisers’ Competitors 


HE Rumanian Government has recently issued some 

data on export of cereals during the last two years and 
before the war. Using the exports of 1913 as 100, the 
exports during the last two years were as follows: 


YEAR WHEAT BARLEY OATS CORN 
USGS . 100 100 100 100 
LOZ Tee ene, 103 95 79 
NASP ae Mee eS 155 131 29 


Striking is the falling off in exports of wheat and corn. 
The reduction in export of wheat has been due to low 
yields, to low acreage due to parcellation of land and to 
breakdown of transport. The low export of corn has been 
due to crop failure and breakdown of transport. The ex- 
ports of oats and barley have held up well, in the relative 


sense, though the quantities were not large. Rumaniacould 


spare these largely because the domestic animals are still 
far below normal in numbers, and in addition the new 
boundaries of Rumania include excellent oat and barley 
land. Taken as a whole, Rumania has fallen off greatly in 
export of cereals. As consequences of this, the finances of 
the state and the balance of trade are in deplorable 
condition. 

But this cannot last. Sooner or later, Rumania will 
enjoy again large crops, and these will pass out to export. 
The corn will go to Central Europe, especially Germany; 
the wheat will go to Italy and France. The American 
farmer cannot meet the prices of Rumanian grain; the low 
standard of living of the Rumanian peasant enables him 
to raise grain at lower costs than are possible in this coun- 
try. We have been playing substitute for Eastern Europe. 
Is it not wise to be prepared to give up the réle? 
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| HEN Congress in its wisdom, or, as so 
: often happens, in the wisdom supplied 

by someone outside of Congress, decided 
9 abandon its traditional policy of considering the United 
tates of America as a haven for the oppressed and down- 
rodden of all nations, it took a brave step forward. In- 
identally, it raised the deuce. I will ask both the gentle 
nd the roughneck reader to keep this well in mind, for the 
ioral of this piece—which for the sake of originality I will 
ow state—is that though everybody is in favor of a 
estrictive policy of immigration, nearly everybody objects 
trenuously to the fact that it keeps immigrants out. And 
yhat is not at all incidental, it created much trouble for the 
ecretary of Labor, the Assistant Secretary of Labor and a 
‘econd Assistant Secretary of Labor, whose office was 
reated solely for the purpose of absorbing this excess 
rouble. It built a fire under the chair of the Commissioner- 
yeneral of Immigration which has been burning brightly 
ver since. It provided an unlimited field for renewed 
ictivities of welfare organizations having departments 
lealing with immigrants and alien citizens. It created an 
infailing supply of most excellent material for safe-and- 
ane speeches around election time. It dumped a gold 
nine at the feet of lawyers specializing in deportation ap- 
eal cases. 

But to get back to Congress and its departure from the 
vell-lighted blazed trail of tradition into unexplored fields. 
uiterally hundreds of statisticians, economists, near and 
leged statisticians and economists—most of them lacking 
n terminal facilities—were quickly pro- 
rided with remunerative employment by 
various industrial associations to discover 
ust how soon we might expect to find 
yurselves face to face with a serious crisis 
lue to an unprecedented shortage in com- 
non labor. These scientists and pseudo 
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( Gosh! How Lone 
“18 THIS THING 
"GOING To LAST! 
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scientists were soon telling us all about the prospective 
rise in the cost of production due to damming the stream 
which filled our constantly increasing need for labor and 
the consequent increase in the cost of living, which might 
be expected to soar to such heights that the average citizen 
might as well hunt around for some place to die without 
any hope of leaving his family enough to give him a decent 
burial. Other statisticians and economists were quick to 
refute these statements and demonstrate that the change 
in the traditional attitude of Congress was the only thing 
which had saved the nation from the clutches of a rabid, 
radical European proletariat. Biologists proved—to their 
own satisfaction, at least—that the new policy would go 
down in history as the savior of the sturdy American stock, 
while others proved that there is no such thing as an Amer- 
ican race, and without the constant addition of new blood 
from Europe the good old melting pot would grow cold, 
rusty and nonproductive. The whole nation has become 
involved in a series of debates centering around the dear 
old immigrant or alien citizen, as the case may be. And 
the sob sister? Ah, yes, the sobsister! It is with the kind 
of literature in which she deals that this story has to do. 

For the past two years the editor of the daily newspaper 
has counted that day lost when at least one edition did not 
contain a heart-rending immigration story. Combined, 
these stories have formed an endless serial of unjustifiable 
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adverse criticism of the administration of a 
public office. What is the real story? What 
actually are the facts? 

Not many months ago the papers were filled with what 
became known in the Bureau of Immigration as the case of 
the Milanese banker’s wife from the Argentine. According 
to the milder accounts, a prominent Italian woman, the 
wife of a banker of Milan, coming to this country for a 
brief visit to relatives, had been taken from her first cabin, 
detained at Ellis Island and ordered deported because the 
quota for Italy was exhausted. Of course, the fact that the 
quota law does not affect bona-fide visitors would have 
spoiled the story if printed, and if the facts had been as 
stated it would indeed have been a bonehead play. The 
more rabid stories told lurid tales of the manner of her 
removal to Ellis Island, the withholding of her luggage and 
clothes, and might have been an account of the cheerful 
and encouraging manner in which the authorities of soviet 
Russia handle persons who for one reason or another have 
incurred their displeasure. 

The story crept from the news columns to the editorial 
page. The following editorial, taken from a prominent 
paper—Republican—is typical: 

Isn’t it about time for the Secretary of Labor to take the 
officials at Ellis Island in hand and try to instill into their minds 
a few intelligent ideas? It is hard to imagine a more stupid and 
blundering crew in a responsible position. The latest perform- 
ance is of a piece with hundreds of others. Because the quota 
of Italian immigrants for June has already been exhausted, the 
wife of a Milan banker, traveling first class on the American 
steamship Reliance, was sent to Ellis Island as soon as the vessel 
reached New York. There it was decided 
to deport her, and she would be on her 
way home now had she not refused to sail 
without her baggage. Unless the relative 
she came to visit returns to New York in 
time, she will probably be sent back at the 
next opportunity. Meanwhile she re- 
mains among the immigrants at the 


island. 
(Continued on Page 116) 


The Comic Supplement Child 


EHOLD the Comic Supplement Child, 
His ways are rough and his manner 
wild, 

He clips off his sister’s golden hair, 

And he puts big tacks on his teacher’s chair. 

But you hardly can blame the misguided 
youth 

If his manner is crude and his speech un- 
couth, 

For just think of the awful example he’s 
had, 

And consider the Comic Supplement Dad. 


The father who lives on the comic strip 

Has six mangy hairs on his upper lip, 

And his shoe is as big as a small-sized barge, 

And his clothing is several sizes too large, 

And his body grows stiff, and he falls 
straight back 

When the Supplement Child makes a 
funny crack, 

So you can’t blame the child for his ill-bred 
play 

When he sees his own father behaving that 
way. 


So pity the Comic Supplement Lad, 

For really at heart he is not so bad. 

Though he blows up his schoolhouse with 
dynamite, 

Pours glue in the baby’s bed at night, 

Drops wriggly worms down his mother’s 
back, 

Puts a great big rock on the railroad track, 

Though hundreds are killed, yet you know 
it’s done 

In a spirit of harmless and innocent fun. 


So consider his motives, and don’t be r’iled 
At the pranks of the Comic Supplement 
Child. —Newman Levy. 


Th’ Age o’ Money Makin’ 


E’RE livin’ t’day in th’ greatest 
period o’ human existence, an age 
when ther is absolutely no alibi fer a 
travelin’ umbreller mender, an age when 
it is almost a reflection on a feller t’ bea 
pedestrian, t’ say nothin’ 0’ not ownin’ a 
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Will She Dive? 


we don’t know but twenty-one or tw 
mechanics that actually know ther busi. 
ness. People o’ t’day eat more, di 
more fancy drinks, spend more, dress b 
ter, an’ enjoy ’emselves more, than at an: 
other period in th’ history o’ this nation 
an’ if they’d jest work more ther’s n¢ 
tellin’ how we would thrive. Ther’s to 
many fellers lookin’ fer positions insteac 
0’ jobs. Forty-five cents an’ hour f 
pushin’ a lawn-mower, an’ ninety-fiy 
cents an hour fer common or barn ¢ 
penters is peak wages, while fifteen do 
lars per week with room an’ board a 
cast-off clothes fer sulky, inefficient di 
breakers an’ meat burners is like pic 
it off th’ window sill. Times may n 
be jest normal enough t’ suit th’ pe 
mist, but they’re mighty fine fer t 
hustler, an’ they must be way beyon 
the expectations 0’ th’ dub. So th’ b 
mature youth who hangs around ho 
an’ bunches his laundry with his fathe 
till he finds somethin’ t’ do that jest sui 
him, is shy on th’ peculiarities 0’ th’ ge 
uine if he can’t hit his gait t’day. We’ / 
only got jest one little objection t’ mak 
in regard t’ th’ times—we’re jest a trifl 
afraid that th’ salaries o’ bank cashiers i 
not keepin’ abreast with th’ cost o’ spe 
ulatin’. —Abe Martin. 


° ° ° 5 
Truthful Circularization 
Re: Awful Crude Oil Corporation j 


WES FRIEND: Did you receive ; 
100 per cent cash dividend in th 
Awful Crude or did you miss your op 
portunity to purchase Awful Crude stodl 
prior to January 27? If you did not re 
ceive a dividend you are only one o 
10,000 stockholders now enjoying tha 
unusual distinction. No dividend wa 
paid and the directors have no intentio: 
of paying one, at least not while they ar 
in their right minds. What do you thin 
we went to all the trouble of organizin; 
this company for? Certainly not to bene 
fit total strangers. If you already hay 
any stock, don’t brag about it. 

We offered a limited amount of stodl 
for sale on January 1. To be exact- 


peculiarly fine opportunity t’day fer real fer sure mechan- 
ics that kin actually repair automobiles. It seems t’ us 
that ther’s no end t’ th’ possibilities fer a feller that kin 
really fix a car. With millions of motor cars in operation 


200,000 shares. Every share issued was fully paid an 
absolutely nonparticipating. We asked $2 a share for ou 
stock, which price, we thought, was very reasonable. An 
we realized a handsome profit on this offering. After de 


music box. Th’ great industrial institutions are slingin’ 
money right an’ left an’ screamin’ fer foreign labor; th’ 
newspapers are filled with ads fer good salesmen an’ sober 
calliope players; our farmers are short-handed an’ de- 


spondent thro’ lack o’ 
help; an’ th’ cry fer 
efficient menan’ women 
in ever’ line of endeavor 
is echoin’ an’ reéchoin’ 
throughout th’ land. 
It’s nothin’ short of a 
misdemeanor t’ be out 
o’ employment in this 
day an’ age. Even if 
we’ve got th’ neuritis 
an’ can’t work we 
ought t’ be schemin’. 
Th’ wonderful progress 
o’ this country dates 
from th’ appearance 0’ 
th’ Eclipse Kraut Cut- 
ter in 1841, an’ we’ve 
forged steadily ahead 
in ever’ way. Marvel- 
ous inventions have 
annihilated space an’ 
time an’ drudgery, an’ 
th’ golden age is here 
with both feet. Even 
folks that don’t de- 
serve success are suc- 
ceedin’ beyond ther 
fondest hopes. It’s al- 
most criminal t’ whittle 
or argue or play pool 
t’?day when th’ atmos- 
phere is fairly teemin’ 
with chances t’ git t’ 
th’ front an’ quit 
walkin’. Ther’s a ji 
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The Conquerors 


ducting for printing ex 
penses and stamps, w 
had left, to our credit 
the tidy sum of $398, 
782.69. The director 
and officers then pu 
the cover on the mime 
ographing machine ani 
went to California. 

Since the origina 
offering was made th 
first gusher in Whack 
under Field has bee} 
brought in. We here 
with inclose a strikin 
photograph of it, re 
touched by our artis! 
The golden flood fror 
this well is now poui 
ing in large quantitie 
into the wells of th 
Standard Oil Company 
It has as estimate 
initial production ¢ 
10,000 barrels a day 
This well is located n¢ 
over 45 miles from ou 
office. We drive ov 
every once in a whi 
to see it. Itis quite 
curiosity and is rea 
inspiring to those in tl 

business. Our prope 
lies just 1089 miles di 
(Continued on — 
Page 122) | 
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for their delicious quality 


Just taste Campbell’s 
and get a new idea 
how good beans can 
really be! Slow-cooked. 
Digestible. Hearty and 
nourishing food! 


ANUQOGOUORUGQDDENSOQNQN94UQQURUASORDNDEN Mitty, 
“Ny 


i 


19 cents i 


a Can 


_ Except in Rocky Mountain States 
and in Canada 
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PON a certain 
page in an al- 
bum of auto- 


graphs are three en- 
tries. The sweetest 
singer of our day 
writes: 


A beautiful voice is 
the gift of God. 


Beneath this, in 
very different hand- 
writing, the queen 
of the Paris cabarets 
tells us that: 


An ugly voice may be 
the gift of God. 


An actor, even 
more famous as a 
wit, observes: 


God’s greatest gift 
may be—silence. 


zr 


ISS: DAPHNE 

CORLYN was 
walking with Cap- 
tain Vicary in the 
paddock at Good- 
wood. A gallant 
warrior, now on the 
retired list, was at 
his best. He had 
backed three win- 
ners in succession. 

“Will you do me 
a favor?” asked the 
young lady. 

“You ask it and 
see.”’ 

“T want you to 
propose a very nice 
boy at your club.” 

‘Which club, 
Miss Corlyn?” 

“The Yorick.” 

“But—we don’t 
have boys at the 
Yorick. There are 
one or two, sons of distinguished mem- 
bers. Who is your boy?” 

“Heisn’t mine. Heis in daddy’s office.” 

Captain Vicary winced. The committee 
at the Yorick drew the line just east of Temple Bar. 
Daddy was a prosperous stockbroker. Daphne continued 
sweetly: 

“His name is Jock McAlpine. He got his Rugger blue 
at Oxford. He’s the quietest, most unassuming boy I know. 
Everybody likes him. Can’t you do this to please me?” 

““A blue, eh?” Of course it’s no disgrace for a young 
fellow to be pilled at the Yorick. ‘“I’ll talk to my old pal, 
Maidment. We might pull it off. I remember the boy. 
Maidment and I met him at your father’s house. He 
didn’t cut into the talk. Our waiting list is diminishing.” 

No more was said at the time. But Daphne saw Jock 
when she returned to London and told him what she had 
done on his behalf. Words were not his strong suit, so he 
said nothing. Raised eyebrows expressed astonishment. 

““At the Yorick you will meet the right men, the rising 
and the risen. They ought to be useful to you.” 

“How?” 

“T don’t know. Daddy says that a good club is a great 
asset to any young man. You may be pilled, but Captain 
Vicary can pull strings. To please me he will. That’s 
ciate 

Jock left it at that. But he reflected with conviction: 
“They are sure to pill a mug like me.” 

He wasn’t pilled. In all clubs you will find men who do 
nothing and do it incomparably well. They are accepted 
by fellow members as agreeable chatterboxes. They touch 
lightly upon themes of current interest; they acquire by 
constant practice a knack of imparting knowledge without 
seeming to do so; they are never didactic or argumenta- 
tive. No club could carry on in the right—and occa- 
sionally tight—clubbable spirit without them. 

At the Yorick, Vicary and Maidment were familiarly 
accosted as Tom and Jerry. They suggested the famous 
Corinthians. They had an air. Each had inherited money 
enough to live at ease. They belonged to what the Daily 
Herald stigmatized as the thoroughly comfortable class. 
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Being a True Daughter of Eve, She Considered Time and Place 


Why it should be wicked to be thoroughly comfortable in 
this very uncomfortable world only a socialist can explain. 

Tom and Jerry told Jock McAlpine that he had been 
elected. Tom said genially: 

“IT give you this advice that my dear old governor gave 
to me—he got me into the Yorick when, like you, I was 
on the young side: Don’t tell a story to any member of 
the club, because it’s a thousand to three that he has heard 
it before. And don’t give information on any subject 
whatever to your seniors, because probably they have 
forgotten more about that same subject than you ever 
knew.” 

Jock accepted this advice humbly. When he entered 
the club for the first time as a member, Tom and Jerry 
entertained him at luncheon. After luncheon they intro- 
duced their young friend to their old friends after a fashion 
that Jock found disconcerting. 

“This,” said Tom, “is the Duke of Whitstable. 
have joined the club merely to look at him.” 

“And this,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘is a sporting peer who has won 
the Derby, and the kindly gentleman, on his left is our 
hanging judge. He doesn’t look like it, does he?” 

The three members nodded most affably to Jock. 

Tom pointed out another member, whose classical 
features have been reproduced on picture post cards. 

“That is our actor-manager. He asked us lately what 
was wrong with the British stage, and we told him that it 
would recover tone after he was knighted. Knighting 
actors, as you may not know, automatically puts ’em to 
bed.” 

Unhappily, Jock was shy. Tom and Jerry ought to 
have urged him to lunch at the Yorick every day for at 
least a fortnight. Perhaps our Corinthians took for 
granted that he would do so. Necessity constrained him 
to lunch instead at Pym’s, in the City. When he did sneak 
into the club, at tea time, nobody noticed him; which is, 
perhaps, a privilege in first-rate clubs. If you want to sit 
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in a corner, or read 
a paper at meals 
you can. Tom and 
Jerry beheld the new 
member in corners. 
“A dull dog, I 
fear,”’ said Tom. 
“Verysilent cove,” 
replied Jerry. 
Probably Joe 
would have left th 
Yorick and forfeited 
a large entrance fee 
had it not been fo 
happy chance. He 
was leaving Mr. Cor 
lyn’s office, not fa 
from the stock ex 
change, when two 
magnates whom he: 
knew by sight and 
reputation collided 
violently. Each 
apologized to the 
other. 


K 


The other replied 
as carelessly, “Buy 
Ginste 

That wasall. Jock 
reached the Yorick 
and ordered the best 
and cheapest tea in 
London. Before it 
was served, To 


know anything?” | 
Jock, hardly aware 
of what he was 


saying, replied 
promptly, ‘“‘Bu ; 
tins.” i 


Tom’s attention 
was arrested. He 
remembered that Jock was in George Corlyn’s office. Joae 
had been pitchforked into that office by his guardian. He 
drew a very modest salary, and he was entitled to a smal 
commission if he introduced new clients to an old-establishe 
firm. 

He had not drawn any commission yet. Because his 
guardian was a friend of Corlyn’s, Jock had been invited 
to his chief’s house in Lancaster Gate, where he had met 
Daphne and her two sisters, Iris and Daisy. All three had 
seen him play football. Jock could go through a scrum 
with half a dozen stalwarts on his back, but the Yorick 
scrum terrified him. He didn’t know—how could he?— 
that Tom and Jerry indulged in mild flutters when infor- 
mation was gilt-edged. 

“Do you mean it?” asked Tom. 

Jock nodded. | 

“A rise in tins is about due,’’ murmured Tom. 

Jock nodded again, and poured himself out a cup of tea. 
Tom ordered a whisky and soda. He was thinking to him- 
self: ‘This chap knows a bit.’”’ They were alone in the 
lounge, but Tom lowered his voice. “Sure of your infor- 
mation, what?” : 

Jock nodded for the third time. He was perfectly sure, 
not of his information but of his informants. And then 
Vicary asked a natural question, which led, as will be seen, 
to remarkable results. ‘ 

“Got this tip from George Corlyn, eh?” 

“No; it’s mine. I—I pickedit up. Now and again one 
does pick up tips in the City. This is a bit of all right.” 

“T shall tell Jerry Maidment. Do you mind?” 

“Why should I?” asked Jock. I 

He was reflecting that chance had thrust into his hand 
an opportunity of doing a good turn to his proposer and 
seconder. In the tube he had considered and dismissed 
sorrowfully the possibility of buying tins on his own ac- 
count. His balance at his bankers’ forbade that. ; 

“T shall buy tins,” said Captain Vicary with decision. 
“What tins?” FI 

Jock hesitated, and was not lost. Hesitation marked 
him in Tom’s alert eyes as a man of caution. After a 
pause he said modestly, “I cannot answer your question 
offhand. But tomorrow at five I will submit a list of 
likely tins.” (Continued on Page 30) ; 


; 
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/ “Best to buy for 
4 bake or fry”’ 


Guara 


Pure Lat 


Swift & Company 
U.s.A. 


Strawberries, raspberries, peaches, apricots for filling 
—but shortcakes vary mostly in the crusts 


OR most folks, no dessert can come up to the old- 
fashioned shortcake—the double-deck kind with its 
layers of biscuit fluffy, white; between them and on the top 


crushed fruit aplenty. 


Raspberry Shortcake : : ; ' ; 
And now it’s raspberry time. Give your family atreat tonight ! 


¥, cupSwift’s‘‘Silver- YQ teaspoon salt 
leaf’? Brand Pure 2 teaspoons sugar 
Lard 34 cup milk e e ° 
2 cups flour Fresh raspberries You can be sure of success if you use the recipe given here. 


4 teaspoons baking 


neve It tells just how to make shortcake with light and tender and 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar; work in Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard; add milk. Roll and bake in a 
hot oven. Split, spread with butter and 
serve with sweetened raspberries and cream 


fluffy crusts. And that’s where shortcakes vary mostly. 


Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’? Brand Pure Lard is the ideal shortening 
not only because it’s of just the right consistency to work in 
best with the flour, but because, as older cooks emphasize, it 
imparts a certain delicacy of flavor which only a very pure 
lard can give. 


Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard is always uniform, 
always pure—and equally fine for frying or baking use. 


You can buy it from your grocer or your butcher in sanitary 
1-pound cartons and in convenient pails of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
“Right! If Jerry goes in with me, we’ll do business 
through your people.”’ 
“Thank you,” said Jock. 


II 


USINESS was transacted through Jock’s people, and 
a young man earned his first small commission. 

Tins rose steadily. 

In the right company men are not too reticent about the 
favors which fortune may bestow upon them. Upon their 
losses they maintain silence. Jock became conscious that 
fellow members were looking at him with interest. Tom 
and Jerry spoke of him handsomely behind his broad back. 

“Do you know McAlpine?”’ 

“No. Who is he?” 

“Who is he? He played Rugger for Oxford. That’s 
nothing. You ask any fellow in the City who he is. He 
made a parcel for me in tins.” 

“Looks rather young.” 

“How old was Napoleon at the Bridge of Lodi? Jock 
McAlpine, one of these fine days, will make Capel Court 
sit up and howl.” 

Thus easily is earned the bubble reputation. 

The earning of his second commission was almost as 
easy. A distinguished novelist played a game of billiards 
with Jock. Somehow, Jock’s command of the cue inspired 
respect. And the novelist, a shrewd observer, noticed 
that a youthful amateur played for safety when it served 
his purpose. After the game, the talk wandered eastward. 

“‘Vicary is a friend of yours.”’ 

Jock replied with some enthusiasm, “‘He and Maidment 
got me into this club.” 

““You’re a broker, so Vicary tells me.” 

Jock let this pass. He wasn’t a full-fledged broker yet. 
The novelist continued: ‘Vicary says nice things about 
you. It’s easier to make money than invest it. At least 
that’s my unhappy experience.” 

Jock nodded. He was honored, so he felt, by this 
touching mark of confidence; but he remembered Tom’s 
advice. He told himself that the novelist had forgotten 
more than a youthful member had ever known. 

At the same moment the novelist was reflecting: ‘‘This 
young fellow must be somebody in the City or he wouldn’t 
belong to this club.” 

“Can you recommend a sound industrial?” 

The modest Jock replied as 
before, ‘“‘I’ll submit a list to- 
morrow.” 

“e Do 

Iv < 

PON this occasion Jock 

sought his chief. Being a 

football player, he went 
straight for the goal. 

“T was asked yesterday for 
a sound list of industrials by 
a man who has not been too 
lucky in his investments.” 

Smt? 

“His name is in the Daily 
Mail Year Book among the 
celebrities.” 

‘Are you at liberty to men- 
tion his name?” 

Jock mentioned it. George 
Corlyn smote the desk in front 
of him. 

“T like his books immensely. 
I buy them. You say he’s a 
friend of yours?” 

Jock was sensible that 
friendship with a distinguished 
novelist was regarded by his 
chief with approving eyes. 

He replied regretfully, “Oh, 
no; just a club acquaintance.” 

“What club?” 

“The Yorick.” 

“Really? I congratulate 
you, McAlpine. I had no idea 
you belonged to the Yorick.”’ 

“Thanks to Miss Daphne, 
I do.” 

“What can you mean?” 

Jock explained. Miss 
Daphne had spoken to Cap- 
tain Vicary. George Corlyn 
listened attentively, but he 
madenocomment. When Jock 
finished, he said briskly: 

“Well, well, we must put 
our heads together over this. 
Um! Industrials? What’s the 
use of submitting a list? I 
wish I could find areliable list. 
There are one or two——” He 
frowned, rubbing an ample 
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chin. ‘I owe your friend something. I’d like to do him 
well. You leave this to me.” 

Jock carried only one industrial to the Yorick. He 
spoke, for so young a man, portentously: ‘‘You can put 
your shirt on it.” 

“‘T shall put more than that. I’m much obliged to you.” 

“T have reason to believe,” said Jock earnestly, “‘that 
this particular indtstrial is being quietly bought by the 
best people. I can’t say any more.”’ He couldn’t. He 
was quoting his chief. But he added diffidently, speaking 
for himself, ‘‘If you care to buy through my firm ys 

““Why, of course, my dear fellow.” 

A much larger second commission was earned. 

Some weeks later the novelist quietly thanked Tom for 
mentioning to him McAlpine. 

“He put me in to a very sound concern.” 

“What did I tell you?” 

“Do you think I could ask McAlpine to look through 
my investments?” 

“That’s a brain wave,” declared Tom. 
It’s his business. I shall do the same.” 

Fortune, it will be remarked, was smiling upon Jock. 
The fickle jade went on smiling. Two lists of investments 
were submitted to Jock’s chief. 

He glanced at them, made no comment, and said to 
Jock, “I should like to meet your distinguished friend.” 

And again Jock replied humbly, “I cannot call him my 
friend.” 

“Tosh! He has submitted the list of his investments 
to you. If that is not a proof of friendship, what is?” 

Jock held his tongue. He was beginning to learn that 
holding one’s tongue may be a source of profit. 

“Bring him to dine, McAlpine.” 

Jock nodded. Next day George Corlyn slipped into his 
hand three sheets of typed script. 

“‘T have given these investments careful attention, my 
boy. Some are good, some are not. I have suggested 
certain changes. You will oblige me by not mentioning 
my name. I want to make the acquaintance of a man 
whose work I admire. You must manage that. But I 


“Why not? 


don’t want him or anybody else to think that I am bribing 
him to come to my house. Twig?” 

Jock nodded. 

Tom Vicary accepted his list and Jock earned more 
commissions. The novelist, more cautious, marked time. 
He intended to show his revised list to a member of the 


‘will You Do Me a Favor?” ‘‘You Ask it and See” 


July 7,1925 


Yorick, Sir Claude Vansittart, a financial magnate of 
prewar days, retired from active business, but one who 
kept a shrewd eye upon his own investments. He, too, 
was anxious to serve a distinguished friend. When he saw 
Jock’s list he expressed astonishment. 

“You say that this list was revised by a member of the 
club?” 

“A nice boy. He put me into that industrial.” 

“Did he?” 

“And then I asked him to look over all my investments.” 

Sir Claude delivered judgment. 

“‘T can only say this: I am frankly astounded. This 
boy—young McAlpine, you say—has sniffed out some of 
the best things in the market. Accept his suggestions. I 
have no comments to offer.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

Sir Claude, as has been said, had retired from active 
business; but he retained an interest in his old firm and 
occasionally wandered into the city, where he was sure of 
a welcome from his former partner. It happened, by mere © 
luck, that he paid one of these periodical visits the day 
after he had seen Jock’s revision of the novelist’s invest- | 
ments. | 

That would have dropped from his mind in forty-eight 
hours. But his partner, now the head of the firm, com- 
plained of the scarcity of competent clerks. | 

“T haven’t a fellow who isn’t a machine—good up to a 
point, useless beyond that point.” 

Sir Claude said sharply, “I have found the lad you are 
looking for.’’ 

That was enough, from such a source. 

“Have you? Then please send him along.” 

Vansittart went back to the Yorick and found Jock 
having his tea. 

“You know who I am?” 

Jock nodded. 

“And I know something about you. Possibly you are 
tied up. If not, I should like you to see the head of my 
old firm. He may make you an offer worth consideration.” 

“T’m not tied up,” replied Jock, ‘‘but I’m doing fairly 
well with Corlyn & Co.” 

“What do you call fairly well?” 

Jock mentioned what he had earned, salary and com- 
missions, during the past month. Sir Claude looked 
surprised. 

“Chicken food!’’ he muttered. 

“No complaints.” 

“Really? From what I hear 
of you, you ought to be earn- 
ing more than that. Have a 
talk with my old partner.” 

Jock blushed. Hesitatingly, 
he blurted out the truth: 

““Youare most awfully kind. 
I think I must stick to my own 
people. You see, I knew noth- 
ing when they took mein. But ; 
I’m learning—slowly. And 
Mr. Corlyn has been very de- 
cent. I’m not such an ass as 
to think that they need me, 
but they might think me un- 
grateful if I left them.” 

Sir Claude was pleased with 
this speech. He decided that 
Jock was a young man out of 
the common. And he decided, 
as swiftly, thatsuch an altruist — 
must be secured. Probably a_ 
civil word with young McAl-— 
pine’s chief would do the trick. — 
He couldn’t possibly appraise — 
his clerk at his true value if he © 
paid him such a miserable sal-_ 
ary. Accordingly, he rang up 
Lancaster Gate at seven that 
evening. Corlyn and he were 
acquaintances. Within five 
minutes Corlyn grasped the es- 
sential fact. A firm of brokers 
was willing to pay McAlpine 
three times his present salary 
to secure his services. What 
about it? 

Jock’s chief replied a 
that he would speak to Jock | 
next day. 

At dinner, alone with his wife and daughi 
ters, he said carelessly, ‘Do any of you think 
young McAlpine clever?” 

Mrs. Corlyn, a candid woman, renting 
promptly, “T think him remarkably honest.” 

“He is clever,” said Daphne. | 

Iris and Daisy remained silent. Mr. Corl 
lyn looked puzzled. | 

“T must admit, my dears, that our young 
friend’s cleverness has escaped me. Lately he 

(Continued on Page 56) 


VERY Hupmobile owner profits 
directly, better results“and 
lower costs, by our policy of building 


only one chassis type. 


Obviously, such a plan 1s a manu- 
facturing economy; and the savings 
it produces are devoted to making 
all important Hupmobile parts and 
processes precisely as fine as those 


used in cars of much higher price. 


Out of this policy springs the ex- 
traordinary loyalty of our owners. 


Peete, ineeits advantages ex- 
pressed in the way the Hupmobile 
lasts, and in the way it keeps going 


| without amytniong like the:--usual 
frequency and cost of bothersome 
adjustment. 
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might be interested in what he had to 
sell; altogether, he told me, he had visited 
more than a thousand establishments, 
some of them several times. A small stock 
of his product was kept in a rented ware- 
house, the warehouse man delivering the 
orders the young man secured. The total 
cost of operations amounted to less than 
a thousand dollars a month, which included 
the delivery charges, the pay of a French 
girl bookkeeper and the salary of the young 
man himself. He was speeded up in his 
efforts by the promise of his home office 
that he would be made manager of the 
French branch if the Paris campaign went 
well. 

It was not from lack of capital that this 
American factory organization was starting 
its French business in this modest manner, 
because financially it is one of the strongest 
in the United States; merely it was a 
common-sense way to find out if its prod- 
ucts suited the French market, without 
risking a great deal of money. Incidentally, 
the young man told me the firm had de- 
cided to go ahead, and already plans were 
under way to begin advertising largely in 
French publications, establish regular 
headquarters and push its sales throughout 
the country. 

One of the best-informed export mana- 
gers in New York gave the following advice 
for the benefit of the manufacturing firm 
that is thinking of foreign fields: 

“The first and most important thing is 
to make up your mind precisely why you 
want to export. Leaving out the desire to 
expand merely for expansion’s sake, there 
can be just three reasons: First, you may 
want to do an export business simply for 
the profit there is in it; second, because you 
want to manufacture in greater quantities 
and thus cut down the cost of production; 
third, because your product may be of 
a seasonal nature, and orders coming in 
from other countries can keep your factory 
going during the slack months of domestic 
business.” 

The concern which this export manager. 
represents established its overseas business 
entirely for the last-named reason. It 
manufactures men’s hats, which are a sea- 
sonal article, and on account of changing 
styles it is inadvisable to make up quanti- 
ties of stock to carry over from one season 
to another. Formerly, depending solely 
on United States business, there was almost 
always a six-weeks period twice a year 
during which its factory had practically to 
shut down. 


An Outlet in New Zealand 


As any manufacturer knows, shutting up 
shop is about the most expensive operation 
there is; and this hat firm figured an actual 
loss during these periods of idleness of close 
totwo thousand dollars a day. Besides this, 
it was hard on the employes, who had to 
find other work during these enforced vaca- 
tions or be out of income altogether. Three 
years ago the president of the firm decided 
to try to eliminate these losses through 
establishing an export department, and en- 
gaged the present export manager. After 
a thorough survey of conditions the export 
manager approached the president some- 
thing like this: 

“Our best chance for immediate results 
in export,” he said, “‘would, of course, be 
near-by territory like Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba; but that wouldn’t relieve the situa- 
tion, because their seasons run along with 
ours and we should simply be piling up 
more orders for the already crowded work- 
ing months. 

**What we want to do is to go into south- 
of-the-equator territory, where the seasons 
are just the opposite of ours and the business 
will come in during our ordinarily slack 
times. Suppose we try it first in Australia 
and New Zealand.” 

This proposal was considerable of ashock. 
The president wanted to export his hats, 
but his imagination had never carried him 
quite so far as New Zealand, and the idea of 
shipping them to such a far-off place and 
taking chances on being paid for them when 
they got there seemed a shadowy business. 
Sensing what was going on in the president’s 
mind the export manager produced govern- 
ment figures proving that business is not at 
all shadowy on the other side of the world, 
but established on an exceptionally firm 
basis. In Australia and New Zealand the 
dealers as a rule are long established, and 
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SELLING THINGS ABROAD 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the percentage of failures compares favor- 
ably with similar occurrences in the United 
States. Having fairly satisfied the presi- 
dent on the subject of credit losses the 
export manager proceeded to propose a still 
more startling idea: 

“Of course,” he said, ‘“‘we shall have to 
make big price concessions to those fellows 
out there in the antipodes in order to com- 
pete with European manufacturers and 
somewhat to meet them halfway on the 
heavy freight and customs charges. I figure 
we ought to let them have our forty-dollar- 
a-dozen grades of hats for about thirty-five 
dollars, or even thirty on a pinch.” 

This was a point at which the president 
balked. Hehad, hesaid, built up his factory 
on a strictly one-price basis, even to the 
extent of refusing to make reductions to 
the largest dealers in the country, who 
wanted lower prices on account of quantity 
purchases. Anything else would be unfair 
to the small man, whose money was just as 
good as that of the biggest dealer in the 
world. The president added somewhat 
heatedly that to sell his hats to foreigners 
at bargain prices and to charge his old 
customers regular figures, seemed neither 
fair nor good business, nor even quite honest. 


A Successful Venture 


“T know just how you feel,” the export 
manager answered, “‘but let’s look at it in 
another way. You are closing your plant 
down at least two months every year be- 
cause all the domestic business comes in at 
the same time and you have to make up the 
hats to fit the seasons. It costs you at least 
a hundred thousand dollars every year to 
shut down, to say nothing of the hardship 
on your employes in having to take en- 
forced vacationstwiceayear. Thathundred- 
thousand-dollar loss has to be made up in 
the prices you charge your American cus- 
tomers for your hats or you couldn’t stay in 
business. Suppose, now, we go into that 
south-of-the-equator field and during the 
next few years work up a trade amounting 
to half a million dollars annually. Maybe 
we shall have to give those fellows such low 
prices that we actually lose 10 per cent on 
the business; in such a case the loss will be 
fifty thousand dollars. But with that busi- 
ness coming in, as it will, during our dull 
seasons, we won’t have to shut down the 
factory at all. We shall save what it now 
costs to shut down, so in reality the net 
gain will be fifty thousand dollars. If you 
want to, you can pass on that gain to your 
American customers in the form of lower 
prices on the hats they buy. Looking at it 
that way, certainly there is no injustice in 
giving bargains to dealers in Australia and 
New Zealand.” 

The president was finally persuaded, and 
so far the export business has worked out 
better than expected. The credit problem 
practically solved itself by the fact that the 
Australians and New Zealanders have been 
used for years in buying from European 
manufacturers to pay for merchandise upon 
receipt of invoices, taking their cash dis- 
counts. Often, the export manager states, 
he gets his money for hats sent to Australia 
in a shorter time than for hats sold on time 
in the United States. He has not yet been 
able to work his south-of-the-equator busi- 
ness up to the half-million-dollar mark, but 
for the past two years it has resulted in cut- 
ting the annual shutdown period of the 
factory practically in half. 

A good working knowledge of the laws of 
the country where merchandise is to be sold 
is one of the important things in the export 
business. A few months ago an American 
clock company doing business in Spain got 
into a tangle through a vagary of Spanish 
law that looked for a time as though it 
might be serious. This company has had 
connections in Spain for a number of years 
and has worked up an extensive business, 
particularly in its cheap alarm clocks, which 


are subject to a reasonably low duty inas- 
much as they are classed as one-day time- 
pieces. One-day clocks, it seems, have to 
bear only a third of the duty imposed on 
timepieces that run a week on a single 
winding. 

This American company, in its desire to 
give its customers good measure, has in re- 
cent years made its alarm clocks with an 
extra-long mainspring that causes the 
mechanism to go more than thirty hours on 
a stretch, and this generosity was the cause 
of the trouble, which, the factory represen- 
tative believes, was instigated by a com- 
peting German firm. 

One day the American representative 
was called on by a government official, who 
told him he would have to submit samples 
of the alarm clocks for government inspec- 
tion. This was done, and a few days later 
the American received notice to report at 
the official’s office. Arriving there he found 
his clocks lined up in a row, each one tagged 
to show how long it had run on a single 
winding. From the standpoint of efficiency 
the tests were all in his favor, for the records 
showed that none had run less than thirty, 
and some as long as thirty-six hours. This 
very efficiency, however, brought up com- 
plications. 

“Tt grieves me to inform you, sefior,” the 
official said, ‘“‘that you appear to have been 
importing your clocks into the country 
under a false declaration. Under the law we 
recognize only two classes, those which run 
one day and those which run a week; plainly, 
yours cannot be classed as one-day time- 
pieces, because they run much longer than 
that. It will be necessary for you to pay 
the higher duty which is levied on eight- 
day timepieces.” 

That was bad enough, but there was still 
more. Under Spanish law the American 
company would have to pay the higher rate 
of duty on all the alarm clocks it had brought 
into the country for several years back, as 
well as a fine for the apparently false decla- 
ration. Fortunately the American represent- 
ative was on friendly terms with certain 
influential Spaniards who got the ruling 
changed; but without this influence his 
company would have had to pay an amount 
far more than it had ever made in all its 
Spanish operations. 


Legal Complications 


Another American firm ran into a situa- 
tion in Portugal which turned out less for- 
tunately. This firm, which manufactures 
small tools, sold, a year and a half ago, 
through its native agent in Portugal, mer- 
chandise amounting to a good many thou- 
sand dollars. There were some unavoidable 
delays at the factory and other delays of 
transportation, so the merchandise arrived 
in Lisbon several months after the orders 
had been given, during which time the rate 
of exchange had gone down sharply. Most 
of the dealers who had ordered the tools re- 
fused to accept them, using the argument 
that under the circumstances they could 
not afford to buy in American dollars and 
sell in depreciated Portuguese currency. 
There was a good deal of correspondence 
between the Lisbon agent and the Amer- 
ican factory, the matter dragging on for 
the better part of a year, and at last the 
factory directed its American representative 
in Paris to go to Portugal and see what 
might be done by personal contact. 

This man did as he was told. Arriving in 
Lisbon he hunted up the Portuguese agent 
through whom the merchandise had been 
sold, and explained that his company could 
not allow the matter to drag on longer. The 
company had paid the Portuguese import 
duties, amounting to 50 per cent of the 
value of the goods, besides transportation 
charges; these expenditures together with 
the value of the goods ran into a sum that 
the company could not afford to be out of 
indefinitely. If nothing else could be done 


the company would like to have the whole 
shipment sent back to America. 

The Lisbon agent was inclined to be in- 
different. He had, he said, gone to consid- 
erable expense in securing the orders, and it 
was not his fault that the exchange had 
gone down to such an extent that the deal- 
ers would not accept their purchases. The 
boxes of merchandise were lying in railroad 
warehouses in the various towns where 
they had been shipped throughout the 
country, and it would be something of a job 
to bring them all back to Lisbon. He finally 
said he would do this, however, for a fee 
of a thousand dollars. 

The American agreed to pay this amount, 
and after waiting a couple of weeks the 
boxes of goods were finally assembled and 
ready to be shipped back to America. Then 
one morning the Portuguese agent turned 
up with a discouraging report. 

“T regret to inform you,” he said, “that 
it will be necessary to pay an additional 
duty before you can ship the merchandise 
out of the country. The government de- 
mands 50 per cent on the value of the 
goods.” 

The American demanded to know why 
his company should have to pay to take its 
property out of the country when it had 
already paid to bring it in. 

“Because,” answered the agent, “‘the 
merchandise has now been in the country 
for a year, and under Portuguese law it is 
nationalized. The customs officers will not 
release it until this extra duty is paid.” 


The Customer in Genoa 


This situation left the American factory 
high and dry so far as any profit on the 
transaction was concerned. It had paid 50 
per cent to get the merchandise into the 
country; to pay another 50 per cent meant 
the total value of the shipment, besides the 
original selling expense, the freight across 
the Atlantic and the thousand dollars for 
the agent’s trouble. The American told the 
agent to try to sell the stuff for what it 
would bring, and went back to Paris. 

This discouraging situation might have 
been avoided if the American firm had 
studied Portuguese customs regulations, 
which state that goods left in the country 
for a year or more become nationalized 
and are liable to export charges. Export- 
ing is no more hazardous than any other 
business if the rules are observed. 

It is a matter of record that credit losses 
on foreign business average no higher than 
in strictly American operations, yet men 
connected with export trade have told me 
that many firms hold back from overseas 
business through a feeling that it must bea 
risky matter. Sometimes, even, the firm 
already in the overseas trade has a squeam- 
ish attitude toward its foreign accounts not 
warranted by the circumstances. A promi- 
nent New York export manager who 
handles the foreign business of a large 
manufacturing firm told me a story in 
illustration of this attitude. 

“My firm has a customer in Genoa, 
Italy,”” he said, “who is in the electrical 
business and who has for the past couple of 
years been sending us orders for a special 
socket we manufacture. No one in our 
organization has ever seen this customer, 
but originally when he wrote to get our 
catalogue and prices he furnished very sat- 
isfactory references as to his standing and 
responsibility, all of which we had verified 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in Washington. This 
correspondence resulted in a fair-sized 
order, which was paid for promptly when 
due, as were all succeeding orders. 

“One day, however, during this spring 
my house received a letter from this man in 
regard to a shipment we had made him; he 
had, it seems, ordered a lot of our sockets 
which had been billed at our regular credit 
terms of ninety days; the bill was about to 
fall due and he wrote to ask that we extend 
payment another month. His request was 
based on the fact that there had been a 
delay on the building job for which the 
sockets were wanted, resulting in a similar 
delay in his getting paid for them; and he 
asked us to cable the Genoa bank to hold 
up presentation of draft for thirty days. 

“From every commercial standpoint 
the Italian’s request was reasonable enough, 
but my firm’s credit executive was consider- 
ably worried over it. He came into my 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Oh, mother, look —this flower 
on the rug is just like those! 


The artist who designed this beautiful Congoleum 
pattern chose the floral charm of the lovely “cosmos.” | 
For other equally attractive Congoleum Rug patterns 
the best in nature and in art has furnished happy 
inspiration. So that no matter what floor you wish to 
cover, there’s a Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug delightfully 
appropriate in design and colorings. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 


MOVE. SEAL WI And these attractive, inexpensive rugs are sanitary 


and easy to clean. A light mopping now and then is all 
they ever need. No fastening required, yet they never 
curl or kick up at the edges or corners. 


On the floor is 

Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
532, The9 x 12 foot size costs 
only $18.00 } 
It’s little wonder that modern women everywhere 


Look for this Gold Seal are replacing their old-fashioned dust-collecting woven 
floor-coverings with sanitary, easy-to-clean Gold-Sea/ 

All genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum Congoleum Rugs. Note the low prices. 

is identified and guarante h ; 
Gold Seal sh Ps ed by ne Gveexe 9 feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 116 x 3 feet $ .60 
a Seal Shown above. Tx 9 feet 11.25 made only in the five 3 3 feet 1.40 
rT; : 9 x 9 feet 13.50  largesizes. Thesmall rugs : i a id 
| The Gold Seal guarantee of “Satis- 9 x 10% feet 15.75 are made in other designs 3 x 44 feet 1.95 
faction guaranteed or your money 9 x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize with them. 3 x 6 feet 2.50 
Pattern back, proves that Congoleum Rugs Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 


have the quality to back this guarantee. Si Sa “inthe 


That quality we pledge to you when 


we paste the Gold Seal on the face of G ld S l 
every Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug O ead 


and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. UM 
ConcoLeum Company ONGOL 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City 


Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro PA RT-RU G S 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
room to show me the letter and asked me 
what I thought ought to be done. I said if 
it were left to me I should ring for a mes- 
senger and cable the Genoa bank to do 
precisely what the man asked. 

“But look here,’ the credit executive 
came back at me, ‘this may be some kind 
of scheme to get out of paying the bill. 
That man has got our goods and he is four 
thousand miles away from here. No one in 
our organization has ever so much as seen 
him. It seems mighty funny that a fellow 
who has always paid his bills on time be- 
fore should suddenly pop up with a request 
that we extend our regular terms. It looks 
fishy to me!’ 

‘“** All right,’ I answered; ‘maybe your 
fears are well founded, but let’s look at the 
facts before we get heated up over it. In 
the first place, we investigated him thor- 
oughly before we started dealing with him; 
if I remember correctly we had a letter from 
the Genoa bank stating that he was well 
regarded in local business circles, that his 
business had been established more than 
twenty years on one of the principal streets 
of the city, and that he was considered 
good for all obligations. This information 
was corroborated by an international credit 
bureau and by agents of our own Govern- 
ment. If some fellow from El Paso, let us 
say, should come in here with recommenda- 
tions like that you’d be willing to sell him 
all he wanted, wouldn’t you, and be tickled 
to death to do it?’”’ 


A Policy That Paid 


“The credit executive allowed that he 
would feel perfectly at ease in the case of an 
E] Paso business man with such references, 
but El Paso was in the United States and 
Genoa was in Italy, which made a lot of 
difference. 

“** Ves,’ I said, ‘Genoa is in Italy; but I 
understand the credit of individuals is 
based somewhat on the resources of the 
field they do business in. Now I don’t 
know this fellow over there who owes.us 
this money, but I have been in his town. 
It has a quarter of a million population, 
with one of the best harbors in Europe, and 
its back country is tilled closer than any- 
thing you ever saw, with a lot of manufac- 
turing towns scattered about. Genoa itself 
couldn’t be very well wiped out by a big 
fire, because so far as I know there isn’t a 
wooden building in the whole place. 

***So much for this fellow’s background, 
and now about the human slant, which I 
believe also goes into credit calculations. If 
he has been in business twenty years it is a 
pretty safe bet his enterprise is on a fairly 
sound basis, because those Europeans don’t 
take chances as we do. They know they 
have got just one chance to make good; 
there is no such thing over there as a man’s 
making a fizzle and then getting on his feet 
again. This fellow doesn’t want a lawsuit 
on his hands any more than the man in El 
Paso would; even less, probably, because 
the consequences would be a great deal 
more serious for him.’ 

“The credit executive seemed still to 
have a lingering suspicion of any foreigner 
who would ask for an extension of credit 
terms, and so I suddenly shot this at him: 

““How many times in the course of a 
month,’ I said, ‘do customers of the house 
here in the States write in and ask for short 
extensions?’ 

“He answered that there were a good 


many. 

“And a lot of others,’ I went on, ‘take 
extra time on their bills without even both- 
ering to ask permission!’ 

“‘T knew I was on a subject that is a sore 
matter with credit executives everywhere, 
so I didn’t give him time for a come-back, 
but went on this way: 

““*When a customer here in the States 
who has always paid his bills asks for a little 
extra time you always grant it to him, and 
the chances are you write him a nice letter 
also, saying the house is glad to extend 
courtesies to its good clients. Even when 
some customer takes extra time without 
asking for it, you don’t go after him ham- 
mer and tongs, but you slip him a nice 
courteous note saying he has probably over- 
looked the account and you trust he will 
attend to it at his earliest convenience. 

“““Now suppose we look at this fellow 
over in Genoa. Pretend for a minute that 

_ Genoa is down in Texas or out on the Pa- 
cific Coast somewhere, and visualize him as 
just an ordinary business man who is plug- 
ging away at his proposition with every in- 
centive to pay his bills and with a past 
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record that is all right. Probably the new 
high-school building, or whatever it was he 
wanted our sockets for, is delayed for some 
reason, and just like any other business man 
he finds it hard to pay us until he gets his 
own money in. We need his future trade, 
and the way to get it is to show him the 
same courtesies we would show anyone else. 
Why don’t you send a cable saying his re- 
quest is granted? If I were doing it I would 
pay an extra fifty cents and add a couple of 
pleasant words to the message. I’m bet- 
ting it would be a good investment in the 
long run!’” 

The credit manager accepted the sug- 
gestion and did send the cable according to 
the ideas of the export manager, with the 
result that the bill was paid at the end of 
the thirty days. Later a letter came from 
the Genoa man expressing his profound 
thanks for the courtesy of his American 
friends and suggesting that the firm send its 
catalogue to another house, in Milan, which 
would, he felt sure, be glad to purchase 
from so liberal a concern. 

Other export managers have expressed 
the same ideas as the man above quoted on 
the subject of the comparative safety of 
doing business in foreign countries. One 
man who has had wide foreign experience 
besides having formerly been United States 
sales manager for a great manufacturing 
firm, said the following, which, as it con- 
tains statements that may be startling to 
some people, I am particular to quote pre- 
a , 


turing facilities have been geared up to such 
a point that when we run at full capacity 
we accumulate more stuff than the country 
ean possibly buy, and then there is a slump 
when the factories have to shut up shop and 
people walk around out of work until the 


accumulated surplus has been used up. 


There is a place somewhere in the world for 
every sort of article we make. A lot of manu- 
facturers would like to sell abroad, but the 
foreign field seems a mysterious thing, the 
main bugaboo of which is the risk of send- 
ing valuable merchandise to far-off places 
on credit.”’ 


Extravagant Competition 


“The factis, we are trying to sell too many 
things right here in the United States. 
Competition is so keen in many lines that 
it leads to the most extravagant methods. 
Take, for instance, the old brewery busi- 
ness. The factor that more than anything 
else put the beer industry out of business 
was there were entirely too many breweries. 
In most localities half a dozen were trying 
to do business where there was a normal 
sale for the output of two or three, the con- 
sequence being that they had constantly to 
set up new retailers in business. Often as 
not these men had no capital of their own, 
the brewery installing the fixtures and pay- 
ing the license merely to get an outlet for 
its product. Under such circumstances a lot 
of things were done that had no business to 
be done, and the whole industry suffered. 

“Exactly the same thing is happening 
today in some manufacturing trades that 
went on in the brewery business.”’ 

In one of the upstate New York towns 
there is a concern manufacturing builders’ 
hardware which has built up a considerable 
export business during the past few years, 
the origin of which came in a somewhat un- 
usual way. The concern has always main- 
tained a New York City office, and some 
years ago, a vacancy occurring there, a 
young man from the factory was sent down 
to take charge of the New York City busi- 
ness. From the first, this young office man- 
ager was ambitious to try his hand at 
exporting, but for a long time could not 
convince his principals at the factory that 
foreign business might be profitable. One 
day, however, he happened to meet a 
broker on lower Broadway who had a re- 
quest for bids on a large quantity of build- 
ers’ hardware to be used on a big college 
building that was to be put up in Peru, 
South America, and he told the broker he 
would like a chance to put in a bid. His 
factory heads, he figured, would not object 
to his landing an order of the sort, and if it 
turned out well they might let him try for 
more export business. 

When he came to look at the specifica- 
tions for the college building in Peru he 
almost gave up his desire for foreign trade. 
Bids were asked for certain numbers of 
locks, hinges, bolts, and the like, but the 
drawings that accompanied the request 


isely: a 
“The United States needs fortign busi- . 

ness more than it ever did before, because ~ 

during the past few years our manufac- «. 
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were of so sketchy a character as to give 
little idea of what was actually needed. 
There was a picture of a building with 
openings for doors and windows, but noth- 
ing to show which were the doors and which 
were windows; and no information as to 
whether doors were to swing in or out, or 
how the windows were to work. Such in- 
formation as accompanied the drawings 
was written in Spanish, but a Spanish so 
mixed up with local Indian idioms that no 
interpreter in New York would guarantee 
a translation. About the only satisfying 
part of the whole matter was the fact that 
the Peruvian consul in New York guaran- 
teed that cash money would be waiting for 
the firm with the lowest bid. 

The hardware manager hunted up a 
Spaniard of his acquaintance who was in 
the contracting business, to ask informa- 
tion that might help in making a bid on the 
materials wanted, but without results. The 
Spaniard was from Cuba and could not 
make out what the drawings meant or what 
the written instructions precisely were. ‘He 
did, however, have a mechanic in his em- 
ploy who, he said, had come originally from 
Peru and who might be able to help. 

This man turned out to be a Peruvian 
mostly of Indian blood, and had served his 
apprenticeship in that country; he was not 
much of a scholar, but when the Peruvian- 
Indian text was read to him he could make 
out what it meant, and the drawings were 
what he had been accustomed to work 
from in the old days when on building jobs. 
With the assistance of this mechanic the 


hardware manager was able to learn whieh. 


of the openings in the drawing meant doors 
and which windows, and how the hinges 


sand other devices were intended to work. 
There was one other matter that was puz- - 
zling, it being the fact that the specifica-~ 
tions contained no information as to the 


finish desired on the hardware. The hard- 


-. ware manager asked ‘his mechanic friend ~ 


how Peruvian people ordinarily liked their 
public buildings fitted out, and the answer 
was that the taste in that country was for 
fittings much shiny. ; 

Having thus attained’a practical if some- 
what sketchy education in Peruyian archi- 
tecture the hardware manager prepared to 
make up a line of samples to go with his bid 
on the job. Making a trip to his factory he 
selected a line of articles that he believed 
would be acceptable, and had everything 
finished as shiny as possible, the crowning 
piece being a door plate of polished nickel 
with a very shiny brass knob. From the 
Peruvian mechanic he had learned that 
locks with master keys were unknown in 
that country, and so he submitted a sample 
lock which, he explained in his bid, had its 
ownindividual key, but could also bé opened 
by a master key that would open all the 
other locks in the building. Finally getting 
his samples ready he shipped them to Peru 
along with his prices, these being based on 
the actual cost of production plus the mar- 
gin of profit that his‘firm regularly put on 
its goods in its domesti¢ operations. 


Getting a Hearing 


In a couple of months he received official 
notice that his bid had been accepted, 
which was natural inasmuch as his figures 
were ten thousand dollars less than those of 
any other bidder. It seems that the South 
American capitalists had asked for bids on 
the materials not only from manufacturers 
in this country but also in England and 
France, and had sent the same crude draw- 
ings in all cases as a basis for the bids. All 
the bidders with the exception of the New 
York man had looked the drawings over, 
evidently decided they were too vague to 
base an intelligent estimate on, and then 
submitted bids that were sure to be high 
enough to cover any eventualities. Also, 
the New York man was the only one who 
had taken the trouble to fix up special sam- 
ples to fit the taste of his customers. Per- 
haps the others had not been fortunate 
enough to locate South American Indian 
carpenters, and perhaps they had not tried; 
but anyhow they were not willing to take 
chances by quoting close prices on so vague 
a basis. 

Thus the hardware manager had his ex- 
port order and there was a deposit in a New 
York bank to guarantee that the South 
Americans were ready to carry out their 
part of the contract, but his troubles were 
not over. His firm had been mildly in- 
terested in his efforts to land a foreign 
contract, but the factory was busy with do- 
mestic orders, and when he demanded that 
an entire room be devoted to the Peruvian 
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order there was considerable dissension 
The factory superintendent was particu 
larly strong in opposition. Foreign orde 
were all right, he allowed, but they had n 
business to upset the ordinary routine 
the place; if foreigners couldn’t use t 
regular kind of stuff that was used in the 
good old U.S. A., then they ought to mak 
it themselves and not bother other peopl 
about it. 

Even the president of the firm was luke 
warm when he found the material for th 
Peruvian order required so much specia 
treatment, and expressed his opinion that 
would be an unprofitable venture, eve 
though the price charged for it covered a 
the unusual operations. The hardwar 
manager met this attitude with a practica 
argument. : 

“T know,” he said, “‘that getting out thi 
stuff is going to cut into our regular routin 
considerably. But you know every ye 
during the dull season we have to lay of 
part_of our help, and even looking at i 
purély from an efficiency standpoint th 
is a bad business, because some of our be: 
people drift away from us, and we are con 
tinually having to break in new ones, which 
costs. money. If we can work up a little fo 
eign’trade, even as much as 5 per cent of ot 
total, it will go a long way toward taking w 
this slack. Anyhow, this order has got to g 
through, because we have signed up for ii 
and we are liable for damages if we don’ 
carry out our part of the contract.” 


The Power of Imagination 


There was nothing to do but let him hay 
his way, and a room in the factory was se 
aside for the work of finishing the materi 
to suit Peruvian tastes, bronzing hinge 
nickel-plating door plates that ordinari 
were left plain brass, and buffing doorknob 


on until after the time it had been promise 
and the consul in New York began f 
threaten to cancel the order if it were n¢ 
hurried up. The hardware manager mad 
another hurried trip to the factory with th 
idea of speeding things, and on the way al 
idea occurred to him. He bought a larg 
picture of a South American scene, show 
ing a rocky wind-swept mountain with 
quaint city nestling at its foot, and this h 
hung in the factory room where the speci 
work was going on. He got the workmer 
together and made a little speech. 

“T want to give you folks an idea,” h 
said, ‘“‘of where this stuff is going to 
used. Perhaps you will never go to Pel 
yourselves, but every piece of this hardwa 
you are working on in this room is goi 
there. Isn’t it something to feel that the 
things you are turning out will be loaded 
a steamer in New York, carried all the w 
down the Atlantic Ocean, through t 
canal, out into the Pacific, and at last 
used in a building on the top of that mo 
tain you see in the picture? You are hel 
ing to make a building down there that yol 
will always be interested in because yo 
helped to build it!” 4 

The picture that the hardware manage 
had hung on the wall happened to portray 
a scene in Chile instead of Peru, but it an 
swered the purpose in giving the factor 
people a sense of romance in their work tha 
helped to speed up the job. The hardwar 
was finished, shipped and paid for. Som 
months later the South American consu 
walked into the hardware manager’s Ne 
York office with the statement that his peo 
ple were more than pleased with the att 
tion given their order and had commissione 
him to purchase a gift for the hardwar 
manager. The gift proved to be a wate 
fob, suitably engraved and of such gorgeou 
design that the hardware manager 
never had the courage to wear it, but keep 
it at home in its fancy velvet case to shot 
admiring friends. ¢ 

There was, however, a more practical r 
sult. Some time later his factory received | 
letter from an important South America) 
distributing firm stating that its attentio 
had been called to the hardware used in th 
Peruvian college building; the hardwar 
furnished showed such evident familiarit 
with the requirements of that country tha 
the distributing firm would be glad to en 
into negotiations for the handling of th 
product in its territory. This connectio 
led to others, until now the New Yor 
State factory has a South American marke 
that takes approximately 12 per cent of 
output. 


re 
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rom Sea to Sea 


‘Authorized Service Assures Buick Owners 
Uninterrupted Transportation 


This map indicating the location of 
all Buick Authorized Service Sta- 
tions tells a comprehensive story. 
It portrays vividly why Buick is 
the ideal car for tours of every 
length, and for all kinds of motor- 
ing. Seldom needed, but always 
ready, Buick Authorized Service 
| | completes the motoring satisfaction 
of all Buick owners. 


en Net ek Titre eA TO MIOB TLES., ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fi Int, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Copyright 1923, byThe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


“Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tires save the truck 
and theengine,reducemechan- ~* 
ical trouble, lower the operat- 
ing cost, and give us increased 
mileage.” “e. Ee . eneee 
O’NEIL OIL & PAINT COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The principal value of 
a cushion tire isinthe 
cushioning it gives. 
The new Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tire gives 
more cushioning,over 
more thousands of 
miles, because it is 
designed for lasting 
resilience — hollow 
center, indented side- 
walls, All-Weather 
Tread—and it hastrac- 
tive power and long-: 
wearing quality, too. 


GOODS YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling ismade 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids,also.Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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“The first Kerfbyle in this city, Mrs. 
Hancey, was Jacob Kerfbyle, a doctor of 
physic and a graduate of Leyden, who es- 
tablished himself in practice here in 1649, 
I have letters written to him at his residence 
on the Heeren Gracht, which is Broad 
Street now. He married Elsie Provoost, 
daughter of a tanner and shoemaker who 
was prominent in Dutch society. The union 
was blessed with sixteen children—Susan- 
nah, Barent, Philip, Coenraet, Judith, 
Abraham, Kilien, Parocolus, Frederick ——”’ 

“Tn a word,” said Mrs. Hancey, “‘he was 
the first father of his country. He died, I 
suppose?”’ 

‘While still in the flower of health and 
strength, Mrs. Hancey. In 1678 he at- 
tended a rural ball in New Jersey and 
danced with the parson’s wife. He danced 
down eleven coup- 
les and fell dead on 
the floor without a 
word, a groan ora 
sigh. His excellent 
wife had preceded 
him by two 
months, and his 
children were in- 
consolable at being 
thus left alone in 
the world.’’ 

““* Alone’ is not 
exactly the word,” 
said Mrs. Hancey; 
“but I get what 
you mean.” 

“T shall now 
trace the descent 
of the several chil- 
dren,’’ said Mr. 
Kerfbyle, drawing 
a deep breath. 
“You will find it 
an exceedingly 
interesting and in- 
structive narra- 
tive; for whereas 
no less than two 
hundred and sev- 
enteen individuals 
were of the family 
blood in the year 
1750, I today am 
the sole surviving 
descendant of the 
original Dr. Jacob 
Kerfbyle. Our 
family records are 
complete and ac- 
curate, and Mr. 
Flamm informs me 
that they are com- 
petent at law. I 
shall begin with 
Susannah, who 
was born in the 
year 1654, and who 
was married in the 
year 1670 to Cor- 
nelius Vanderveer, 
a sea captain.” 

“Let us begin, 
Deuce,’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. 
Hancey, “with the assumption that you are 
the last of the family. Now what difference 
does that make?” 

“That is the very point of the story,” 
said Mr. Kerfbyle. ‘“‘ Doctor Jacob Kerf- 
byle left a last will and testament, made in 
1670, whereby he left his entire estate to a 
brother in Holland. This brother, whose 
name was Oloff Stevensen Kerfbyle, came 
here from Holland and took possession 
of the estate, and sold it off and disap- 
peared. Through his conveyances the pres- 
ent holders of the property trace their 
titles. But, Mrs. Hancey, it has since been 
discovered that Dr. Jacob Kerfbyle left a 
later will, and by that later will he devised 
and bequeathed his entire estate to his 
surviving children, share and share alike. 
When I have established that later will at 
law, the titles running through Oloff Ste- 
vensen will be upset and I shall come into 
the estate of the first Jacob Kerfbyle.” 

He spread his hands and beamed at her. 
She opened her mouth. 

“You mean, Deuce,” she breathed, “‘that 
you’re claiming under a will that was made 
over two hundred and fifty years ago?”’ 

““My attorneys have informed me,” he 
said calmly, “that the elapsed time makes 
no difference in my rights in legal theory. 
The only question is a matter of proof. I 
confess that until I had the good fortune to 
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READY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


meet Mr. Flamm the several attorneys to 
whom I presented the matter were not 
hopeful. Mr. Flamm has advised me that 
the other attorneys were probably in the 
pay of the Metropolitan Title Insurance 
Company, which has insured all titles from 
Oloff Stevensen and which would naturally 
oppose my claim. 

“He gladly agreed to press my claim, 
under an arrangement whereby I was to 
meet his expenses. I convinced him that 
the later will is authentic. It was dis- 
covered in the year 1869, when the ancient 
residence on Broad Street was torn down. 
My father was not a man of business and 
did nothing to assert his rights. I took the 
matter up in 1912, when I retained an at- 
torney to establish the will at law. This 
attorney led me to suppose that he could 


He Moved the Bricks About, Picking Them Up and Poising Them Speculatively 


obtain a settlement from the title company; 
but he finally abandoned the attempt and 
told me that there was no hope. I sought 
other counsel, and finally secured Mr. 
Flamm, who has prosecuted the affair with 
the greatest diligence for several years. 

“Tt has cost me considerable money,” 
said Mr. Kerfbyle, pouting his lips; “‘but 
the property at stake was well worth it. 
Dr. Jacob Kerfbyle owned a small country 
estate of eighteen acres on the Bowery. The 
site comprises the several blocks immedi- 
ately south of Fourteenth Street and west 
of the present Third Avenue. The value of 
that property today is between nine and 
ten million dollars. That property belongs 
to me. Mr. Flamm says that my title is 
clear, and that it is merely a question of 
raising the sums to pay legal expenses.” 

“Yes, I guess that is the only question 
that Mr. Flamm is interested in,’’ nodded 
Mrs. Hancey. ‘I’m no lawyer, Deuce, but 
it looks to me as though you’ve taken a 
large order. How much have you paid this 
Flamm?” 

“Hardly over a thousand or two, all 
told. I could not raise more, having ex- 
pended a great deal of money before meet- 
ing him.”’ 

“Listen, Deuce,” she said. “I’ve gotafew 
dollars lying in the bank at 2 per cent. Sup- 
posing I lend you a hundred dollars——” 
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“Oh, no!” he protested. “It is very kind 
of you, and I appreciate it; but it is im- 
possible—quite.” 

“At 6 per cent,’”’ she said sternly. ‘I’m 
talking business, Deuce. You’ll be doing 
me a favor. I’ll expect 6 per cent on the 
money, and if you’re not ready with it in 
hand I’ll come down on you like a thousand ~ 
of brick. And, to make sure that you’ll 
have it, you’ll have to agree to pay no more 
money to Mr. Flamm until I get mine back. — 
What do you say? You’ll give me a note— 
and I’ll expect you to make me a present 
when you come into your fortune.” 

“Tf the matter is arranged on a business 
basis ” he murmured hesitatingly. 

“Strictly business, and nothing but!” 
she said strongly. “I need every dollar I 
can lay my hands on. I’m saving up until 

I get the price to 

open a little fur 

shop down on Fifth 

Avenue. I can coin 

money there. I 

know the buying 

end, and I can get 

the credit; but I 

have to have a 

lump of cash to be- 

gin. Oh, I’m not 
making any gifts! 

I don’t need such — 

an awful lot; I can 

get the stock on 
consignment. 

That’s where the 

money grows, 

Deuce—forty 

thousand dollars | 

for a sable coat 
that costs the job- 
ber about twenty. 

Say, you’d do well — 

down there, Deuce, 

handling the swell 
trade. You’re 
wasted up here in 

Harlem. You’ve 

got the high-class 

retail manner. — 

You know, Deuce, | 

nine-tenths of the 

trick of making 
money is to work 
in the right place; 
it doesn’t pay to 
» save on rent and 
location. It is like 

a farmer trying to 

work an old New 

England farm be- 

cause it is cheap, — 

when he ean go 


countrys and pay — 
the price and make 
a living. We’re 
working the wrong 
location up here, 
Deuce. What do © 
you say? It’s all 
right about the 
hundred at. 6 per 
cent, isn’t it?” 

“T will take it,’ he said in a low voice, 
staring at the wall of the darkening cham- 
ber. ‘I do not know what else I can do. 
But you shall be repaid, Mrs. Hancey. You 
shall be under no necessity of opening a 
shop on lower Fifth Avenue when I come 
into the Kerfbyle estate.’ 

“That’s fine of you, Deuce,” she said, 
getting out her check book. ‘I don’t ob- 
ject to gifts a bit.” 

“Tt will not be a gift, Mrs. Hancey,’’ he 
said. ‘“I—I have thought at times that 
you understood how I felt toward you. 
There is something that I cannot say to 
you now, in honor.” 

“Why not?’ she said, bending over her — 
writing and speaking in a tone that was 
light but evocative. ‘‘Money is not every- 
thing, Deuce. You mean that you would 
ask me to marry you if you were rich?” 

He was startled into silence—surprised, 
as so many men before him had been sur- 
prised by the almost unsentimental open-— 
eyedness of the female approach. Marriage 
is women’s business. In contemplating the 
relation, they are not blinded by the fog of 
sensuous excitement, though they dearly 
enjoy it. They are not ordinarily so frank, 
fearing to startle. 

“Tf I were not such a poor devil, Alice,” 
he said breathlessly, ‘‘would you 2 
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out to the wheat — 
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Buyers have come to expect greater beauty of design and finish, 

superior construction and finer equipment, in those motor car bodies 

which bear the symbol—Body by Fisher. These distinguishing quali- 

ties are the natural reflection of the immensity of Fisher resources, and 

of the pre-eminent talent which such immensity invariably attracts. 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Watch This 


Column 


for 


“Pictures Worth Seeing” 


HOOT GIBSON is what the cow 
punchers would call “‘a ridin’ fool.” 
What he can’t do on a broncho 
isn’t worth discussing. I want you 
to know him. He is young and tal- 
ented and all of his pictures are 
full of the wholesome excitement 
and humor of the West. Please see 
his picture ““Shootin’ for Love.”” Not 
much of a title, but it’s expressive 
and the picture will make you jump. 
* *  ® 


By the way, have you noticed that ail Uni- 
versal Pictures are wholesome, very much 
alive, splendidly cast? Have you noticed 
that we choose our stories from the best 
authors? For example, here’s a list of 
“Pictures Worth Seeing,”’ every one by an 
author you know: ‘‘ The Storm,’’ ‘‘ The 
Flirt,’’ ‘‘Human Hearts,’’ ‘‘ Driven,’’ 
‘‘ The Abysmal Brute’’withREGINALD 
DENNY; ‘‘Bavu,’’ ‘‘ Trifling With 
Honor,’’ ‘‘ The Leather Pushers’’—and 
then ‘‘H. A. Snow’s Hunting Big Game 
in Africa with Gun and Camera.’”’ 


* *# * 


The name Universal on pictures has come 
to be regarded as a guarantee of a good 
evening's entertainment. If Universals are 
not shown at your favorite theatre, youare 
certainly missing many of the best pictures 
of the year. Is your theatre going to show 
“The Shock,’’ with LON CHANEY and 
VIRGINIA VALLI—will it show ‘‘ The 
Gumps,’’ not the drawings, but regular 
actors and everything? Will it show 
** Merry Go Round’’? Don’t you think 
you had better speak to the Manager? 


* * * 
Allthe best theatres should show Universal 
Pictures because you can’t see all that is 
best in pictures unless you see Universals. 


You ought to help bring them to your 
neighborhood for your own sake. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
VEE 


N SAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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‘Must you wait until you are better off, 
Deuce?” 

aU mustes 

“But you are such a poor devil, Deuce,” 
she said, refusing an answer to his hypo- 
thetical question. Her hand rested momen- 
tarily on his sleeve as she passed him on her 
way to the door. 


qr 


“1 CAN make it two hundred and fifty, 
Mrs. Hancey,’’ said Mr. Kidd. ‘‘That 
is positively the best.’ 

“With a contract?” 

“No.” 

“When does it begin?” 

“On the first.” 

“‘It will have to do for the time being,” 
accepted Mrs. Hancey, rising. ‘Thank 
you, Mr. Kidd.” 

She returned to her duties. The dispo- 
sition of her time was her own. In the 
afternoon she left the store and took the 
Subway to lower Manhattan, and so to a 
small and dingy office building on Exchange 
Place. The single rattletrap elevator lifted 
her to the sixth floor. She walked along a 
gaslighted hall, scanning the office doors, 
until she came to that one which bore the 
black-lettered legend, Abraham P. Flamm, 
Counselor at Law. She pushed this one 
open. 

‘Is the lawyer in?’”’ she asked the stenog- 
rapher, who was typing furiously. 

‘‘What do you want to see him about?” 
called the young lady above the clatter 
and bang of her machine. 

“About the Kerfbyle case.” 

“What about the Kerfbyle case?” 

“‘T might possibly be interested in buy- 
ing up the claim,’’ said Mrs. Hancey after 
vainly rebuking the young lady with an 
unfriendly stare. 

“‘He’s in,” said the typist, jumping up. 
“You said buying, didn’t you?” 

She left her crowded alcove and opened 
a door in a glass partition. The office had 
been originally a single small room, and 
had been converted into sanetum and dark 
antechamber. ‘‘A lady to see you about 
buying something,”’ called the stenographer. 
“You can go in,” she said, returning to her 
piled work. 

The counselor nodded to her and indi- 
cated a chair, without breaking the thread 
of the conversation which he was conduct- 
ing on one of his two desk telephones. He 
had evidently the valuable knack of doing 
several things at once. While he talked, his 
black eyes studied Mrs. Hancey. She was 
impressed by his evident ability to study 
her while losing nothing from his talk. The 
black eyes were large; soft and velvety 
when the counselor’s voice grew persuasive, 
then hard and insolent again. They were 
set in a large and half-bald head, and ac- 
companied by thick red lips, a bulbous nose 
and full and sallow cheeks. The head was 
too large for the counselor’s body, which 
was short and small-boned, smartly clothed. 
His delicate and black-haired hand sawed 
the air beside the telephone. 

“The rents are ten thousand dollars,’ he 
said. He had an accent that defied isola- 
tion. It escaped Mrs. Hancey when she 
strove to catch it. It was the accent of an 
educated foreigner, or perhaps of a native- 
born New Yorker whose parents spoke no 
English. 

‘Well, about ten thousand dollars. The 
expenses? Wait a minute—here they are. 
Interest, three thousand; taxes, two thou- 
sand sixty-two-fifty; coal, nine hundred. 
ae What’s that? About seventy-five, 
yes. . . . Getmean offer.” 

“T didn’t get your name, madam,” he 
said, pushing away the telephone on its 
steel arm. 

“Harmon,” said Mrs. Hancey. ‘Miss 
Harmon.” He nodded. ‘I am interested 
in buying the Ducey Kerfbyle claim,” she 
os “At least, I would like to ask you 
j ” 

“How did you hear of it?”’ 

“T don’t care to say, at present. But I 
am quite familiar with it. I know that it is 
founded on the will of Dr. Jacob Kerfbyle, 
and concerns the property south of East 
Fourteenth Street which used to be the 
Kerfbyle farm.” 

“Whom do you represent, Miss Har- 
mon?” 

“Myself,”’ she said, smiling. 

His black eyes stared at her unwinkingly, 
their searching gaze alternating from one 
of her eyes to the other. 

“You want to buy the claim?” 

“Tf it could be arranged as I would 
have it, I might be interested.” 
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“Tt can be arranged, no doubt,” he said, 
and his eyes were velvety. ‘‘Everything 
can be had at a price.” 

“That is what I wished to talk to you 
about. I am not in a position to put up a 
large sum of money, and I thought that 
possibly I could buy it on time.” 

“You mean—an annuity? How much 
are you prepared to pay?” 

“T could do a hundred a month.” 

‘Oh, nonsense!”’ he said contemptuously. 
“The claim involves a matter of ten million 
dollars! Let’s come down to business. 
What’s your price?” 

“One hundred a month,”’ she said flatly. 
“Tf the claim can’t be bought on that basis, 
T’ll lose no time talking about it. I may as 
well tell you that I’ve spoken to another 
lawyer about it, and he tells me that the 
claim is entirely hopeless and isn’t worth a 
dollar.” 

“What then do you want it for, Miss 
Harmon?” 

“T do not care to say,” she said. “Isa 
hundred a month satisfactory?” 

“You mean a hundred a month during 
Mr. Kerfbyle’s life?” 

“That might be acceptable.”’ 

He bowed his heavy head in thought. 

“Are you fully empowered to negotiate, 
Miss Harmon?” 

“T am negotiating—or, rather, I’m tell- 
ing you the very best that I will do. You 
may take it or leave it.” 

“Tf I advise Mr. Kerfbyle to take the 
annuity, the money will be paid into this 
office?”’ 

“No,” she said. “‘It must be paid direct 
to Mr. Kerfbyle. But I must not appear 
in the matter. How can we arrange that?” 

“Tt might be paid through a trust com- 
pany,” he suggested. ‘‘You could make 
your private arrangement with the com- 
pany, so that you would not appear, and 
Mr. Kerfbyle could take the trust com- 
pany’s agreement.”’ 

“Would I have to give the trust company 
security?” 

“You might make the arrangement con- 
tingent in some way. at are you going 
to do with the claim?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Flamm.” 

A slow smile spread over his large face. 

“Why be so mysterious, Miss Harmon?”’ 
he coaxed. “I know whom you represent 
and what you want to buy the claim for. 
You say that this claim is worthless, and 
that you don’t propose to press it; and still 
youre willing to pay one hundred dollars 
a month for it during Mr. Kerfbyle’s nat- 
ural life. Come, Miss Harmon, let us be 
frank and aboveboard.” 

“‘T do not know what you are hinting at, 
Mr. Flamm,”’ she said impatiently. ‘What 
do you mean by making the arrangement 
contingent?”’ 

“‘T mean that the claim could be trans- 
ferred to the trustee, subject to reverting 
to Mr. Kerfbyle if you failed to make the 
monthly payments. I offer this merely as a 
first suggestion. It would be an arrange- 
ment that gave you no advantage what- 
ever, except that it would halt any suit on 
the claim by Mr. Kerfbyle. That, of course, 
cannot be your objective. If you wished to 
rid yourself of the annuity, you might pro- 
vide to liquidate it at any time upon pay- 
ment of a lump sum.” 

“You say that some plan can be worked 
out, and that is enough at present,’’ she 
said, rising. ‘“‘It is understood that I am 
not to appear in the matter. Suppose, then, 
that you communicate with Mr. Kerfbyle 
and secure his assent to some such arrange- 


“Shall I write you at your office?”’ 

No; you may write me at this address. 
Good day, Mr. Flamm.” 

She left the office. For several minutes 
after she left him Mr. Flamm sat in thought. 
Then he nodded satisfiedly and arose and 
left the suite and walked down the gas- 
lighted hall. He entered an office upon 
whose door was written, Simeon Ellerbach, 
Real Estate. 

Mr. Ellerbach was at his desk. His desk 
was beside a black window. A new build- 
ing had been erected on the adjoining land 
and its masonry was flush with the opening. 
But Mr. Ellerbach, with his skinny and 
yellow hands clasped behind his bald head, 
was staring absorbedly through the glass 
pane as though he saw through the curtain 
of brick and cement and steel which was 
there, three feet from his Roman nose. 

“Eh?” He leaped in his chair and made 
an involuntary clutch at the papers upon 
his desk. ‘‘My gracious, Flamm, you gave 
me a turn! Come in, my dear fellow, come 
in. I’m glad to see you.” 


July 7,192 


‘*Do you remember my telling you abot 
the Kerfbyle claim?”’ asked Mr. Fla 
seating himself before the desk. 

“Yes, yes,’ muttered Mr. Ellerbad 
busying himself with turning papers o 
on their faces as fast as Mr. Fla 
casual glance fell upon them. ‘I do, i 
deed—yes. 
Flamm?” 

“Two years ago,’’ said Mr. Flamm, “ 
was visited by a Mr. Kerfbyle, who ha 
seen my advertisement of legal services i 
a newspaper. He was a crank who had 
notion that he owned several square block 
of Manhattan real estate near Fourteent 
Street. He brought a will with him.” 

“Ah, yes, I do recall something of i 
now.” ; 

“He had also a mass of material to proy 
his descent from the testator. You remem: 
ber that I consulted you upon the matter 
having the greatest confidence in you 
knowledge of real-estate law. I have al. 
ways said, Ellerbach, that you were th 
best real-estate lawyer in the city, outsid 
the title companies.” 

“That is very kind of you, my boy,’ 
bowed Mr. Ellerbach; ‘‘very flattering 
Well, perhaps I did have some inkling o 
the law before the lamentable injustice o} 
disbarring me was wrought by our high 
minded and learned Appellate Division. | 
believe I advised you that this Kerfbyl 
claim was worthless, did I not?” 

“You did,” said Mr. Flamm. “But n 
I have the best of reasons for believing thai 
the board of counsel of the Metropolitar 
Title Insurance Company disagrees " 


u. 
“Ts it possible? Do you not refer to t 
claim based on that will made some tw 
hundred or three hundred years ago?” 
““Wxactly.” 
“T have the profoundest respect for tha’ 
estimable board,”’ said Ellerbach, sniffing 
“We have, indeed, differed at times upor 
the cash values of certain clouds upon title 
which I have called to their attention; bu 
we have not disagreed hitherto upon ques. 
tions of law. On such abstract questions 
we have been in the most gratifying har 
mony.” 
He opened his mouth and rubbed hi 
bony chin. ; 
“As an attorney, Mr. Flamm,” he said 
“‘you do not need my instruction that ow 
law provides that a will must be offered fo, 
probate within four years of the death o 
the testator if innocent purchasers are ti 
be ousted. Nor need you call my attentior 
to the provision that the four-year perio 
does not apply where one who took in de 
fault of the will had willfully concealed it 
there is no proof possible that that excep 
tion applies here. The titles of the owner 
of today are derived through a chain ad 
verse to this alleged will; but it is impos 
sible to prove that will. On what peg cai 
you hang a plausible case? Who will prov 
the attestation and publication? Who wi 
prove the handwriting of a man dead fc 
two hundred years? I grant you again tha 
claims as unsubstantiated are urged an 
litigated ever anew in our New York court) 
There is litigation pending now on beha 


litigated for one hundred years, until th 
family was beggared, and settled only si 
months ago.” 

“The Metropolitan Title Insurance Con 
pany bought up the Dessauer claim.” 

Ellerbach shrugged his shoulders, wit! 
an inarticulate grunt. | 

“That was an affair of another comple 
ion, my dear fellow. The heir had son 
case to build on. Do not be deluded. T 
Kerfbyle claim is, as the poet so aptly sai 
‘as unsubstantial as the fabric of a drear 
I do not know where you got the quail 
notion that the Metropolitan Title Insu 
ance Company considers it valuable | 
dangerous; but I humbly assure you th 
that company’s board of counsel is n 
pully of any such aberration of the inte 

ect.” 

“Twenty minutes ago,” said Flamm, ‘ 
was visited in my office by a lady, a sma1 
looking business woman, who offered 
buy the Kerfbyle claim. She cffered to 
for it by giving to Mr. Kerfbyle an annui 
of one hundred dollars a month during I 
natural life. She told me that she did n 
wish to press the claim, but merely to ho 
it in abeyance, preventing further suit up 
it until it should expire with Mr. Kerfb 
Any actuary can calculate the cash val 
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f that annuity. I should say that the ex- 
yectancy is worth around sixteen thousand 
lollars. This was her own offer, unsolicited 
xy me; no doubt the offer will be improved. 

"ask you to tell me who is most interested 
n extinguishing the Kerfbyle claim.’ 

Mr. Ellerbach uttered a reflective moan; 
iis close-set eyes shone with interest. 

“On the face of it,” said Mr. Flamm en- 
oyably, “‘the present owners of the prop- 
rty are interested. But the ownership is in 
nany hands, and it is not thinkable that any 
me owner should assume the burden which 
s common to all. But the majority of them 
iold title policies of the Metropolitan, 
issuring them peesetal possession of their 
1ouses and lands.’ 

“But it is absurd, my dear fellow,’’ pro- 
ested Ellerbach. “Why, the mere fact 
shat these Kerfbyles slept so long on their 
‘ights after the finding of the will —— 

‘Who else, then?”’ 

Ellerbach arose and stalked about the 
yarrow chamber. 

“And yet,” he said undecidedly, ‘‘if it 
were cleverly handled a great deal might 
9e done with it. It might unsettle titles. 
[f the owner of the claim were to watch his 
ypportunities, he could institute litigation 
ut. awkward times—when building opera- 
ions were projected, forinstance. The claim 
night be used as a colorable pretext for 
mnwilling purchasers to throw over their 
sontracts. If properly advertised, it might 
lepress values; no one cares to buy a 
awsuit. If a decision on the merits were 
avoided, suit might be begun ever anew. 
And perhaps the title company has infor- 
nation bearing on the claim that we do not 
snow of. But this is all very indefinite. 
The point here is that someone is willing to 
guy the claim; that puts an indisputable 
value on it.” 

“The title company would naturally not 
wish to appear,”’ suggested Flamm. ‘‘The 
slaim would be held at a very great figure 
f they once gave it countenance. Their 
solicitor was positive in his refusal to nego- 
siate when I saw him about the claim two 
years ago. I should have dropped the 
matter then if it had not been that 2 

“Tf you had not felt obliged, in kindness 
(0 Mr. Kerfbyle, to let him litigate his 
slaim to his heart’s content. You must 
lave made a handsome thing out of it, 
Flamm.” 

“Little enough. It was hardly worth 
while. You can’t get blood out of a stone, 
Ellerbach. But there’s a smell of real 
money about it now. It takes on a different 
ook when someone is willing to pay the 
2>quivalent of fifteen or sixteen thousand 
lollars for it. We can’t throw this over our 
shoulders. And it was her own offer— 
she’ll do better. Shall we go into it? We’ve 
made a few dollars together in the past, 
Ellerbach. I know you can find plenty of 
cash for a good thing.” 

“And plenty of chances to spend it, 
Flamm. You did not do the fair and honest 
thing by me the last time, when I found 
the funds to purchase the property of the 
Lippitt estate. I have always felt that you 
could have made the price lower, since you 
were the sole trustee.” 

“The court would not have passed a 
lower price. But don’t rake up old scores, 
Ellerbach. Let’s study this thing out to- 
zether.”’ 

And they put their heads together and 
went to studying—two wise men, two men 
learned in the law, two men skilled in read- 
ing motives and in exploring the hidden 
springs of human conduct. It would be a 
very astute rascal who dealt with these 
twain and succeeded in cloaking from them 
his designs. pe 


ODAY, Mrs. Hancey,’”’ said Mr. 

Ducey Kerfbyle, placing the four- 
teenth olive pit on his plate, “I interviewed 
my attorney in reference to the recovery of 
the Kerfbyle estate.” 
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Perhaps it was through his intercourse 
with Mr. Flamm that he had learned the 
trick of doing several things at once, and 
doing them severally well. His eyes shone 
with gladness, and his mind was taken up 
by the thought of his interview with Mr. 
Flamm and its sweet implications; but his 
hands went indefatigably about the busi- 
ness of stripping the table of stale food- 
stuffs. The blackened olives, the wilted 
celery, the horny bread sticks, the Nor- 
wegian herring in its stagnant fluid, the 
conventional table trappings of a regular 
dinner at the Maison Rosenberg, which 
had been spread before a score of patrons 
and had remained as intact as a Raines 
Law sandwich—these delicacies of yester- 
year were vanishing before the unleashed 
appetite of Mr. Ducey Kerfbyle. The 
scandalized waiter hurried to the rescue 
and served the cream-of-celery soup, 

“You told me you got a letter,’ said 
Mrs. Hancey. ‘‘Ask for more bread and 
butter, Deuce.” 

“Mr. Flamm wrote me, asking me to 
call. I saw him today, and he informed me 
that he had received an offer of settlement. 
The offer was comparatively small, but the 
considerations which Mr. Flamm pressed 
on me influenced me and inclined me to 
regard the offer with favor. There was 
another consideration, Mrs. Hancey, which 
weighed even more with me and determined 
me to accept.” 

“T know that, Deuce,” she said, avoiding 
his ardent gaze and looking down in time 
to push the bread basket within reach of 
his wandering hand. 

“Mr. Flamm told me that he had serious 
scruples about pushing my claim to its 
logical conclusion. He did not deny its 
justice, but he begged me to reflect upon 
the hardship which it would visit upon a 
great number of innocent people. For two 
hundred and fifty years, Mrs. Hancey, 
people have been buying and selling and 
partitioning the eighteen acres which was 
once the country seat of Jacob Kerfbyle. 
The green meadows and shady dells and 
forest shrubbery which were once roamed 
by his sixteen little ones have become the 
home of a great population. Hundreds of 
honest and well-meaning péople built their 
houses there, and paid taxes, and invested 
their little savings, and looked forward to 
handing their properties down to their chil- 
dren. It would be a catastrophe if I were to 
insist on my right of ownership now.” 

“T think it is lovely of Mr. Flamm to 
worry about those people,’ said Mrs. 
Hancey in a flat voice. 

“T will not hide from you, Mrs. Hancey, 
that he was not entirely confident of his 
ability to dispossess these present holders. 
Indeed, he said that after two years of ex- 
haustive study of the problem he feared the 
thing could not be done. He showed me 
copies of New York statutes which were 
quite discouraging. I felt that I owed him a 
debt of sincere gratitude for the efforts he 
had made in my behalf in the face of those 
statutes. And then he informed me of the 
terms of the proposed settlement, and 
earnestly advised me to accept them. Hay- 
ing always in view the private consideration 
which has been the mainspring of my am- 
bition since I met you, Mrs. Hancey, I de- 
murred at accepting a small sum and asked 
time for consideration; but he insisted 
that the chance might escape, and finally 
named a figure to which I agreed.” 

He put his hand over hers, which had 
drifted across the cloth. 

“Mrs. Hancey,’’ he said—‘‘ Alice us 

She pressed his hand quickly and with- 
drew to make room for the bustling waiter. 

“Let’s not talk about that now, Deuce.” 

“Things will not be quite as I would 
wish to have them for you,” he said. “‘But 
I'll work hard, Alice, and try to make up.” 

“We'll both work and save,” she said. 
“With your salary and mine and the money 
you’re going to get—in no time we'll be able 
to go into business for ourselves. I’ve had 
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the boy to take care of, and I haven’t been , 


able to save an awful lot of money, or I 
wouldn’t be working for Kidd now. I’ve 
been all over the proposition, and I know 
that I’d be on Easy Street if I had that lit- 
tle store down on Fifth Avenue. Ten thou- 
sand a year down there would come as easy 
as a thousand up here in Harlem. We could 
work together there, for ourselves. We'll 
work here together, and put the dollars by, 
and I’ll bet a penny it won’t be ten years 
before we have the money saved to start. 
But there was one thing I wanted to ask 
you, Deuce. If you were ever to find out 
that I had fooled you a little so as to get 
you—made things look a little more rosy, 
you know—you’d consider why I did it, 
and you’d forgive me, wouldn’t you, Deuce? 
I wanted you, Deuce.” 

““Nonsense!”’ he said. 

“We might do it in less than ten years,” 
she murmured ecalculatingly. ‘‘Maybe in 
seven or eight, and even then we'll be 
young yet.” 

When they left the Maison Rosenberg 
they walked over to Mount Morris Park. 
It was early July, and the evening was hot 
and close; it would be pleasant under the 
green trees, if they had the luck to find two 
unoccupied seats on the same bench. 

““You’d better run up and get a wrap,” 
he said with an assumption of authority. 

She left him docilely and crossed One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street to her 
boarding house. Her landlady was sitting 
on a straw pad on the high stoop. 

“There’s a letter just come for Miss 
Harmon, Mrs. Hancey,”’ said the landlady, 
who had been instructed to receive such 
missives. ‘‘ You’ll find it in on the hatrack.” 

Mrs. Hancey found the letter. She ran 
upstairs, switched on her light and read 
the letter before getting her cloak—read it 
hastily and then with closest attention: 


Dear Madam: Referring to your offer to 
purchase the interest of Mr. Ducey Kerfbyle 
under the last will and testament of Jacob 
Kerfbyle, beg to inform you that I have 
learned today that Mr. Kerfbyle has already 
disposed of his claim. I have secured the name 
of the purchaser and shall submit your offer 
to him. I have not got much hope of his 
accepting the same, but feel confident that I 
can secure this very valuable interest for you 
if you will make a better offer, and offer all 
eash. The purchaser is a speculator, and could 
no doubt be persuaded to take a small profit. 
Let me hear from you about this at once, 
before he sells to someone else. I think an 
immediate offer of twenty thousand dollars, 
all cash, would interest him. 

Very truly, 
ABRAHAM P. FLAMM. 


With the letter clutched in her hand, she 
hurried from the room. She ran down the 
stairs, fled past the landlady on her pad, 
and scurried across the street and into the 
lukewarm gloom of Mount Morris Park. 

“Deuce!” she called. ‘‘Deuce!”’ 

He came to her. 

“How much did you get, Deuce? How 
much did he give you?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,”’ he said. 

“Have you got it?” 

“Certainly, Alice,” he assured her, fum- 
bling in his breast. ““T have the check here. 
But wait! What is it? What —— 

She had caught his arm and was urging 
him westward. 

“We're going down to look at the store!” 
she cried. “‘I want to show you the store 
I picked out, down on Fifth Avenue. We’ll 
take it tomorrow morning. Hurry up, and 
we'll catch the bus. We can get the back 
seat on top if we catch it right away, before 
the crowds come out. Hurry up!” 

“But, Alice, you haven’t got the wrap. 
You’ll catch your death of cold, sitting up 
on top of that bus in that thin dress!” 

“T said we’d get the back seat. Bother 
the wrap! We can sit in a little close, can’t 
we? Nobody ever caught her death of cold 
yet—-sitting in that back seat. Gosh, I have 
so much to ask you! Hurry up, Deuce, 


hurry up! Here’s two dimes!”’ 
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The Beard 
Softener 


A Shaving Cream 
with Many 
Outstanding Virtues 


Mennen Shaving Cream softens the 
beard so thoroughly that it is hard to be- 
lieve that you are shaving; so gently, 
pleasantly and quickly do the bristles 
fall before the razor edge. 

It keeps your skin radiant with health 
—soft as a child’s—proof against the 
irritations of wind, dust and sun. 

At first thought, 35 cents doesn’t seem 
much to pay for months of perfect shaves 
and gorgeous skin health, but Mennen’s 
has several other exclusive virtues. For 
instance: 

Mennen’s works just as well with cold 
or hard water as with hot or soft. A 
big convenience when you are traveling, 
boarding, camping or yachting. Besides, 
cold water is mighty good for the skin 
—very stimulating. Try it. 

Mennen lather never dries on the face. 

It will not irritate the most sensitive 
skin. 

You don’t have to rub in Mennen 
lather with fingers. 

Blades last longer. 

It is economical—less than a quarter 
of a cent per shave. 

The after sensation of skin comfort 
is due partly to the absolute purity of 
the Cream and partly to Boro-glycerine 
—a healing, soothing emollient which 
softens and relaxes skin tissues and pro- 
vides a gentle, antiseptic protection. 

There are two sizes—a 35 cent size 
for traveling and a 50 cent size for home 
use. 

Try a few shaves 


Buy a tube at any drug store. Use 
it for a week. Compare these shaves 
with those to which you are accustomed. 
Unless you rate Mennen shaves as the 
finest you ever enjoyed and unless your 
skin is already in better condition, send 
tube to me and I will refund purchase 
price. 


eee Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 
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DIAMOND HEAVY SERVICE CORD 


Running True to Form 


When we first announced this Diamond Pneumatic Truck Tire as 
a better tire for commercial cars and busses many operators were 
induced to try it because it bore the good name of Diamond and 
was backed by the thirty years success of Diamond Tire brands in 
the passenger car field. What have these operators found? That 
their faith has been rewarded by remarkable tire performances, 
lower costs and the big Diamond is deserving of adoption as 
standard equipment on fleets. Have you examined it? 
Diamond Distributors are well stocked with Diamond Pneumatic Truck Tires 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
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ONE ARABIAN NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


him knew her ground, seemed to know every 
inch of it, and he was not unwilling, for the 
time being, to place himself in her hands. 
Hestood passive while she used his telephone 
for two or three calls, during which he sought 
to be gentleman enough not to listen to her 
quickly murmured words; and he remained 
equally passive as she piloted him coolly 
but quickly down to the hotel office, where 
at her admonition he officially surrendered 
hisroom key. Then, having quite unneces- 
sarily paid for a night’s lodging which he 
had not as yet enjoyed, he stopped on 
second thought and checked his suitcase 
before rejoining his companion. 

He was conscious of her standing, guarded 
and watchful, all the time they were de- 
tained in the almost deserted rotunda. And 
when they emerged at the carriage entrance 
he found a taxicab awaiting them and heard 
the girl’s murmured “Quick!” as he climbed 
into the seat beside her. She watched 
through the door windows as they hurtled 
off. She looked anxiously back as they 
turned a corner, careened down a couple of 
blocks and turned still again. He once 
more heard her cry of “Quick!” as they 
skidded to a stop before a kiosk, and saw 
her thrust a bill into the driver’s hand before 
she dived down a stairway which led below 
the street level. 

He followed her, quite ignorant of the 
fact that he was entering a Subway station 
until he saw her drop two nickels in a 
slotted box and run for a vestibuled train 
which had just come to a stop on the rails 
beside the cemented platform. They 
stepped aboard, thundered on for what 
seemed merely a minute or two to the won- 
dering Laban, and at the next station stop 
made for the door. 

The girl, at the top of the stairs that led 
to the street level, looked carefully back to 
make sure they were not being followed; 
and with her fingers clutching at Laban’s 
coat sleeve rounded the kiosk and threw 
open the door of a limousine which awaited 
her there. 

The next moment, as they were off, with- 


out a word of explanation or order to the 


uniformed chauffeur on the driving seat, it 
impressed Laban as rather miraculous. And 
it was not until they were well under way 
that the girl, leaning back in the padded 
seat, emitted a long and luxurious sigh o 
relief. ’ 

Just once, after resting there for a mo- 
ment of utter lassitude, she lifted the cur- 
tain that draped the rear window of their 
swaying cave of darkness and stared back 
along the light-strewn street. 

“We've made it!”’ she announced in a 
tone of quiet triumph. 

“Yes, we seem to have made it,’”’ agreed 
the young man at her side. “‘But the thing 
that’s worrying me now is just where we’re 
going to.” 

He heard her quiet little laugh in the 


oom. 

“Tt’s funny, but I don’t even know your 
name,” 

He told her his name, and she repeated 
it twice, as though the sound of it was 
pleasant to her ears. 

“‘And incidentally, of course, I don’t 
even know yours,” he reminded her. 

““Mine’s Gale,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘ 

“Then, I suppose, Miss Gale ——’’ he 
began, but she cut him short. 

“No, no; not Miss Gale. I’m Gale— 
Gale Rimelander. You’ve heard of the 
Rimelanders, I imagine.” 

He was reluctantly compelled to admit 
that he had never heard of the Rime- 
landers. 

“That’s what makes it all so—so ab- 
surd,’”’ she went on. “For, as I said be- 
fore, dad just about owns that old Hotel 
Colbridge.”’ 

“Then why didn’t they understand 
that?’’ asked the literal-minded Laban. 
““Why didn’t you make them?” 

“Tsn’t it all bad enough without an- 
nouncing it to the world?’”’ she demanded 
of him. 

“TIsn’t what bad enough?” he had to 


’ inquire. 


She could afford to laugh at his innocence. 

“The awful way we’ve been hitched to- 
gether,” she told him as she leaned forward 
in her seat, as though making an effort to 
see more of his face in the meager light. 

“Tt hasn’t seemed awful to me,” he an- 
nounced, quite obviously satisfied with the 
situation, 
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“But that’s not what the rest of the 
world would say,’’ she reminded him. She 
leaned back in the padded seat before she 
spoke again. “‘ You see, you really ought to 
marry me, after what we’ve gone through 
this last couple of hours!” 

He caught his breath. She was joking, of 
course. She was a world above him in every 
way. But there was intoxication in the 
thought, and anything might happen in a 
night of mysteries such as this. 

“T’m no quitter!”’ he proclaimed, with a 
half-defensive and half-quizzical grimness 
in his voice as he spoke. 

He felt her movement as she leaned for- 
ward in the darkness again. She was appar- 
ently trying to decipher his face in the 
darkness. 

“Do you like me?” she asked with the 
impersonal directness of a child. 

“How could anyone help it?” he rec’ 
lessly demanded; and he was rewarded for 
that speech by finding her hand thrust into 
is. It nestled there, warm as a bird, and 
Laban began to feel that life, for all its 
imminent perplexities, was a rare and won: 
derful thing. He even forgot about being 
hungry. 

“You’rea darling,” announced the young ~ 
woman at his side. ‘‘And you can kiss me 
if you really want to!” a 

Laban began to feel a little light in the 
head. They seemed, in the hooded gloom 
of the car, oddly remote from the rest of the 
world—as remote, for the moment, as 
though they sat on a lonely planet sailing 
through lonely zons of interstellar space. 
And already that night she had sent tum- 
bling his trim little structure of suburban 
proprieties. 

“You don’t want to?” she asked, with a 
catch in her voice. ‘ 

“T want to very much,” he found himself 
saying, though he didn’t quite know what 
he meant by that speech. j 

He didn’t quite know, in fact, what any- 
thing meant. What he did know, a minute 
later, was that she lay close in his arms, 
that he had kissed her most unmistakably 
on the mouth, and that she was clinging to 
him and murmuring, “‘My hero!” 

It wasn’t until he had kissed her for the 
second time that she quite unexpected ‘ 
lapsed back into quietness. That sudden 
silence, in fact, tended to disturb the still 
tingling Laban. 

“‘Tt’ll be easier now when we see dad,” 
she finally announced to him. x 

““See him about what?” asked the slightly 
tremulous Laban. t 

“We'll have to explain things, of course, 
before somebody else tries to. Can you 
imagine how it would sound without know- 
ing what you and I know?” P| 

He was willing to agree that it might not 
sound any too reassuring. But he was still 
disturbingly unsure of his ground, stil 
prodigiously in the dark about it all. ¢ 

“So let’s get the rumpus over with,”’ he 
Pere the girl say as the car drew up at the 
curb. 4 
It had drawn up, he noticed, before a 
manorial-looking residence of gray sand- 
stone with a street door of silk-draped plate 
glass behind a barricading grille work of 
wrought iron. 

It was an impressive-looking entrance, 
just as it was an impressive-looking man- 
sion and an _ impressive-looking street. 
Laban, all things considered, wished that he 
could feel more at his ease. : 

The girl ran up the wide sandstone steps, 
pushed the bell button and then turned 
blithely back to him. ¥ 

“It’s just like something out of a fair 
story, isn’t it?’’ she cried as she hugged his 
rather listless arm close to her side. 


ornate half circle from above. 
was dim, and a heavy-piled carpet muffled 
their steps. 
He came to a stop at the girl’s side before 

a dark-paneled door. She looked at him 
with one of her reassuring little smiles, anc 
reached a hand out to turn the knob. But 
before she could effect that movement tht 
door opened and a young woman in tk 
uniform of a trained nurse stepped out. 
“We want to talk to dad,” coolly an 
nounced the daughter of the house. Q 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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for Economical Transportation 


Mommy 


Be Independent With 
a Chevrolet : 


Fourth of July—Independence Day— 
celebrates the birthday of freedom for 
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The Chevrolet brings to its owner a fuller 
freedom than is possible for those who 


| Americans. lack this modern, economical utility. He 
is independent of steel rails, time-tables 
| at met sor at of the babies States, and even of the weather. He goes where 
munic- 
ee ae erarce, SD aie he pleases, when he pleases, and stays 
ipalities maintains at public expense 


splendid paved highways and graded Ba eG meso om eee OMS: 
roads, public parks and scenic natural 
reservations for the free use and enjoy- 
ment of all. But those who lack automo- 
biles derive little or no benefit from 


such health-giving, useful and educational 
public improvements. 


It provides the most economical trans- 
portation for himself or family, saves 
time and improves health. It enables the 
city-employed family to live in suburbs 
even when train or trolley service is lack- 
ing. It makes real independence possible. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dealers and Service Stations 7 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 
everywhere. Get free list for your 
State from any Chevrolet dealer. 
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SUPERIOR 2-passenger Roadster $510 4 

SUPERIOR 5-passenger Touring . 525 _ y 

° : : ° SUPERIOR 2-passenger Utility yf y 
ea policatons yee be sh Conga OM eso 7 
| from high-grade dealers only, for SUPERIOR 4-passenger Sedanette. 850 7 
territory not adequately covered. SUPERIOR 5-passenger Sedan - 860 

| 


Commercial Cars 


SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . $425 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - 510 
Utility. Express Truck Chassis .  . 575 
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Lenco te 


“Here comes Mr. 
to borrow our tire gauge” 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the motorist? 


All he has is a car. When he needs a jack or a 
pump or a hydrometer, he uses yours. 


If he needs a valve cap, he goes without it until 
he can pick one up somewhere. If he needs a new 
valve inside, he hunts up an old one. He has a lot 
of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire gauge. He knows 
the value of a tire gauge, but he doesn’t own one. 
Result is, he tests his tires when it’s convenient for 
him instead of when it’s necessary for the tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge is a 
necessary part of a car-owner’s equipment. Every 
motorist either owns one or occasionally uses one 
that belongs to someone else. 


It is doubtful if there is a pneumatic tire in use 
today that hasn’t had a Schrader Tire Gauge applied 
to its valve at least once. 


Don’t borrow a tire gauge 
—own one 


Own a tire gauge. It will save you worry about 
your air pressure. It will help you get full mileage 
from your tires. It will help prevent the hard riding 
that comes from too much air and the tire damage 
that results from not enough air. The Schrader 
Tire Gauge is accurate and will last for years. 

This gauge is a product of the same factory and 
organization that makes Schrader Valves, Schrader 
Valve Caps and Schrader Valve Insides. Sold by 
motor accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 
The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge costs $1.25 ($1.50 
in Canada). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


TRADE MARK R 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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“T’m afraid that will not be possible to- 
night, Miss Rimelander,” replied the nurse 
after a slight but not insignificant pause. 

“But I’ve got to,’’ persisted the other, 
quite unruffled. 

“Mr. Rimelander should not be upset at 
a time like this,’’ remonstrated the young 
woman in the peaked white cap. 

“But it’s going to be good for him, what 
we've got to say,” averred the young lady 
of irrepressible spirits as she nodded for 
Laban to follow her into the room. 

Laban did so, and in doing so he found 
himself in a large and luxurious-looking 
bedroom dominated by a mahogany four- 
poster overhung by a French canopy of 
Chinese flowered chintz with an apricot 
colored ground. 

Enisled in the center of the bed, and 
propped up by two huge pillows with ridicu- 
lously lacy edgings, he saw a yellow-skinned 
old man who made him think of a Chi- 
nese mandarin. But that impression of 
Orientalism lasted for a moment and no 
more. 
For the petulant-eyed man on the bed, 
when his gaze fell on the girl smiling at him 
from the footboard, blinked with condon- 
ing good humor at the daughter from whom 
apparently he had been taught to look for 
the unexpected. 

“Well, Bobcat, what brings you here?” 
he asked in a thin but forbearing tone. 

“We came for your blessing,” said the 
girl, still smiling. 

But she turned and pushed Laban gently 
back into the shadows. Her movement ob- 
viously implied that he was to wait in the 
background until she could approach her 
parent and discreetly break the ice. And 
Laban fell back, watching the girl as she 
circled about to the head of the bed, leaned 
over the ridiculously ruffled pillows and 
essayed certain whispered and intimate 
acknowledgments to the blinking-eyed old 
aristocrat on the four-poster. 

“Bring the young upstart over to me,” 
Laban heard the shrill old voice command. 

The girl, still with a note of laughter in 
her throat, said quietly, ‘‘Dad wants you, 
Laban.” 

Laban crossed the room and stood half- 
way between the heavily shaded floor lamp 
and the canopied four-poster. He was con- 
scious of the girl’s retreat into the shadows 
which he had so recently left. But he was 
more acutely conscious of the shrewd old 
eyes which were inspecting him from under 
the brocaded canopy. 

“Huh!” snorted the old tyrant. “So you 
want to marry my daughter, eh?”’ 

“She seems to want to marry me,” 
Laban was prompted to explain. But in- 
stead of surrendering to that impulse he 
merely replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

“And what brought you to this?” 

“She did,’ was the reply of the literal- 
minded youth. 

“What?” barked the old man on the bed. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, dad,’’ remon- 
strated the girl out of the darkness into 
which she had retreated. 

‘““Who’s being unreasonable?”’ queried 
her father. He turned and directed a qua- 
vering finger in her direction. ‘And who’s 
always been unreasonable around here, I’d 
like to know, since they’ve been knee-high 
to a grasshopper? Who’s giving me an even 
chance for a relapse with all this talk about 
love at first sight and getting married before 
the milkman can make his rounds? And 
what do you know about this young up- 
start who can’t even ” He broke off. 
He broke off and turned angrily on the still 
slightly bewildered Laban. “If I thought, 
sir—if I thought for one moment that you 
were marrying my girl for her money I’d 
put an end to this before that self-willed 
young minx over there could slap a slipper 
heel against the floor!” 

‘“‘What’s money to me?” demanded 
Laban with an airy gesture of repudiation. 

“Huh! Have you got so much of it?” 
bit out the old tyrant in the silk-frogged 
pajamas. 

“T’ve always had what I needed,” as- 
serted the youth, who objected to being 
snarled at. 

The old man sank lower on his heaped 
pillows, wagging his head as he subsided. 

“‘T’m not dead yet, remember,’’ he mor- 
dantly reminded them. ‘‘So don’t you two 
young blatherskites figure on what I’m 
going to leave behind me.” He emerged 
still again from his pillows. ‘‘And you, 
Bobcat,’’ he wheezed out, addressing his 
daughter with unlooked-for energy, ‘‘how 
do you know this young jackanapes gives a 
fig for you? I guess a man’d hitch up with 


‘thing, who is this young cub? And how did 
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a homelier girl than you for a cool thre 
million and a half! I guess 
“But, dad, you don’t know ——”’ bega 
the girl. 
“Exactly!” crowed the vitriolic old ir 
valid on the bed. “I don’t know. You’y 
said it! I don’t know! 
know! he 
easier this thing can be settled. So, fir 


he get here, and where does he com 
from?” 
Meeklyandmethodically Laban explaine 
his origin, his advent to the city and hj 
earlier intention of promptly leaving it. — 
“And on what ship, sir, and of what lini 
were you to do this radio work?’’ demande 
the bright-eyed old inquisitor, once Labar 
had identified himself as a wireless operato 


Puget and Kyukuot Company,” explaine 
the youth. 

“The Puget and Kyukuot Company 
echoed the other, sitting up. i 
I own that company!” ‘ 

“You own it?” repeated Laban with 
stare of incredulity. 

A chortle shook the pendulous old throai 
of the man on the bed. ; 

“Well, I carry enough of that company 
stock to have the final say-so in its affair 
And if you’re going to marry that Bobeai 
of mine over there, it strikes me you’ve gol 
to be something better than a key pounde; 
on a second-rate coaster. So what d’yc 
want, sir? How’d you feel about takin; 
over our Eastern offices here and running 
the whole shebang from this end of th 
line?” 

Laban’s head began to swim. Ther 
seemed nothing, in that sudden upheava 
of his universe, to which he could cling ant 
steady himself. 

“I—I don’t believe I’d have the equip. 
ment for a job like that,” he hesitatingh 
explained. { 

“‘Fiddlesticks!’’ said the bright-eyed ol 
man on the bed. “‘You get what you grat 
in this world, and I don’t want my gir 
hitching up with a chicken-hearted molly 


coddle. I want something more than : 
handsome head, sir; I want somethin 
in it!” | 


Laban felt flattered at the same momen’ 
that he felt indeterminately distressed 
Things seemed to be moving too fast fo 


bignesses that were too amazingly new t 
be swallowed neat. When he realized th 
old man on the bed was still eying him wit! 
the sharpness of a narrow bargainer, thi 
bewildered youth turned back to the gir 
named Gale as though in quest of suppor 
from her. 

The silence was broken by a sharp cackl 
of laughter from the old man. 

“How about it, Bobcat? D’you reall 
like the lad?” ' 

“T’m erazy about him, dad!” that amaz 
ingly candid young lady promptly pro 
tested; and still again Laban was bot 
flattered and distressed; for, with all hi 
youth, life had already beaten a feather o 
two from the wings of illusion. What h 
was getting seemed too much for him. Th 
tide of luck in some way seemed too increc 
ibly beneficent. 

“Then that’s settled,” announced th 
keen-eyed old invalid on the four-poste 
“You get the New York office, young mar 
and you get my girl. She’s a hot-heade 
young minx, sir. I warn you of that befor 
hand. But her heart’s as warm as her hea 
even though she has a will of her own. An 
it will be up to the two of you, when I’) 
gone, to os 

He was interrupted by the entrance | 
the nurse. She came into the room quiet 
but hurriedly, with a glance at Laban ; 
she stepped past him that he did not alt 
gether like. 

“What is it?’ asked her patient with 
note of unlooked-for sharpness in his voic| 

“There’s an officer waiting down at tl 
door, sir,’’ was the nurse’s answer. | 

“What’s he waiting there for?” d 
manded the owner of the house. f 

“For this young man,” said the nu 
with a nod towards Laban. 

“And what does he want with him?” 

“He wants to question him about a je 
robbery.” | 

Laban felt his heart sink, but courage 
not altogether forsake him. He swu 
about to the four-poster with his jaw si 
But before he could speak the girl call 
Gale interrupted. 

“That’s all poppycock!”’ she cried. 
know exactly what the detective doy 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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It is not strange that those who previously drove 
cars of less than Packard price now make up a large 
proportion of the Single-‘Six ownership. 


The reason is so plain and simple, it is so appealing 
to good business sense, that more and more Single- 
Six owners are men and women whose earlier 
experience has been with lower-priced cars. 


Out of this experience, and now out of their 
Packard experience, they are learning that Packard 
value is a more stable value. 


They are finding that the Single-Six is actually 
more economical to own and to maintain. 


They are expecting to escape the loss always in- 
volved in frequent change, by driving their present 
Single-Six cars five years and more, because they 
know that thousands of Packards are still going 
after fifteen years of daily use. 


Thus, at a material reduction of their motoring 
cost, they enjoy the prestige of Packard owner- 
ship and the luxury of Packard performance. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485, at Detroit 


Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Genuineness is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 


Anything genuine—whether it be gems, money or 
what not—has your confidence and is quite naturally 
your preference. You know through experience that 
genuineness guarantees satisfaction. 


This is particularly true of automotive parts where 
genuineness is so essential to trouble-free performance. 


United Motors, whose official sign appears above, is 
the authorized service organization for the eight great 
manufacturers whose familiar trade names appear on 
the panels. Its Branches and Authorized Service 
Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
carry complete stocks of genuine parts—parts recom- 
mended and supplied to the car manufacturers. 


Whenever parts are needed it will pay you, both from 
the standpoint of satisfaction and economy, to insist 
upon genuine parts. 


You can be sure of getting genuine parts by going to 
those service stations displaying the United Motors 
sign of Authorized Service. 


UNITED MoTrors SERVICE 


General Offices: INCORPORATED 


Branches in 
Detroit, Michigan 
Service Stations Everywhere 


Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
there wants to talk about, and if there’s any 
talking to be done I’m going to do it. So 
come on, Laban!”’ 

The girl had already slipped an arm 
through his and was leading him from the 
room. He was dazed, but he was not too 
dazed to notice, once the door was shut 
behind them, that instead of turning 
towards the stairway they were heading 
deeper into the house and facing a narrow 
flight of steps that led to the story above. 

“Where are we going?”’ asked Laban as 
they mounted the thick-carpeted treads. 

“To the roof,’’ was the grim rejoinder. 
“Don’t you see we daren’t face that man 
down there? And the sooner we get out of 
here the better for both of us.” 

“But what good?” began Laban, fol- 
lowing her up still another flight. 

“Look out for your head!” cried the girl 


| as she swung open the roof transom and 
half guided and half thrust him into the 


open. 

He found himself on a sheet-metaled 
roof surrounded by a forest of coping tiles 
and chimney tops and roof hatches. The 
stars shone down on them and a cool breeze 
blew between them, and there was a thin 
but persistent sense of consolation in the 
thought that he was once more in the open. 
Yet wonder was still strong in him as he 
watched the slender girl slide over a glazed 
coping tile and drop in her precarious nar- 
row slippers to a pebbled and sloping house 
roof slightly lower than the one on which 
he stood. He heard her half-whispered 
call, warning him to come quickly. So he 
lowered himself more guardedly, and turned 
to follow her as soon as he was once more 
sure of his footing. 

But he could catch no trace of her as he 
peered through the shadowy half light. He 
felt for one foolish moment that she must 
have fallen over a roof edge. Then he 
felt that she must be awaiting him in the 
shadow of one of the walls or hatches which 
stippled that broken arroyo of tarry peb- 
bles and metal and bricks. But he failed to 
find her as he crept forward from shadow 
to shadow. He even called out to her as he 
circled irresolutely about. But he soon 
stood intimidated by the sound of his own 
voice. It came home to him as he groped 
his way to a wall top and sat down on the 
coping tile crowning it that the situation 
was not one to shout over. 

He waited there with a slow subsiding of 
hope, wondering why that midnight enter- 
prise should suddenly seem so pallid. The 
girl was gone; there was no doubt of it. 
She had dropped out of his life again as 
abruptly as she had dropped into it. And 
with her going, in some odd way, the zest 
and color of that ridiculous midnight ex- 
cursion ebbed dolorously away. It came 
slowly home to Laban that he had been 
expecting a trifle too much of life. It came 
home to him, too, that he was lost along 
the skyey ramparts of an unknown city, 
and that the true explanation of how he 
came to be a trespasser along that noc- 
turnal sky line would neither sound reason- 
able nor stand investigation. 

Yet Laban, for all his predicament, found 
his anxiety shot through with a sense of 
relief. He was grateful for the chill night 
air, which at the same time that it cooled 
his body also seemed to cool his reason. 
The whole thing, he began to feel, had been 
rather ridiculous and rather incredible. He 
experienced that indeterminate satisfaction 
which comes to a theatergoer at times when 
he emerges from an overcrowded playhouse 
of overcrowded action, and resumes once 
more the sane but sordid pace of the street. 
Already a haze of unreality was drifting 
between him and the scenes through which 
he had so recently been hurried. They 
seemed something fictitious and hectic. 
And even the girl called Gale, the girl 
whose voice he had heard not ten minutes 
ago, seemed to be slipping away into the 
phantasmal, like a figure remembered out 
of an overvivid dream. 

Yet the predicament directly before him, 
he saw as he peered about in the darkness, 
was a sufficiently substantial one. He was 
a trespasser on somebody’s housetop, where 
he had no business to be, and it was not the 
hour for casual explorations. As he pushed 
guardedly forward, in fact a sense of isola- 
tion overtook him, like that of a mountain 
climber lost in lonely and perilous altitudes. 
It seemed as though he was treading on 
sleepers with nothing but the skin of a 
drum between him and that army of out- 
raged householders only too ready to resent 
his intrusions. He imagined armed figures 
confronting him from roof doors and portly 
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men in pajamas demanding his surrende 
He pictured himself being led docilely doy, 
to a police station and held for burglary 
third-degreed as a second-story man ta 
red-handed in his wanderings. And his 4d 
taste for those solemn and gloomy ho 
tops increased until the mere rattle of 
clothesline pulley could send a thrill scan 
pering up and down his spine, and the « 
of a pebble under his cautiously advanee 
shoe heel could bring him up short. Mo 
and more he felt like an aérial advent 
keeling the ridgepoles of a sleeping ci 
and more and more he longed for th 
chance of dropping an anchor down to 
earth, f 

There were doors enough about hi 
hatch and bulkhead and scuttle doo 
which he was quite without the stomach 
investigate. For each of them, as far as he 
could decipher, led only to peril. So he 
kept morosely on his way, struggling 
and down limy parapets, evading « 
teasers and clotheslines, lowering hims 
over one party wall and mounting anothe 
but always carefully veering away from 


under his feet. But always, too, as 
moved so cautiously forward, he pe 
about for any reasonable avenue of descent 
He ached to feel flagstone and asphalt 
more under his feet. For until he was 
on terra firma, he knew, he could not wa 
with safety. 


bered that he had no hat with him. 
spirits went down at that thought, sl 
and ponderously, like a freight elevato 
He stared disconsolately about at the su 
fused amethystine light that hung over the 
city. He could hear the restless murmur 
that city, remote and unceasing, 
tuated by the occasional sharper note 
motor horn and the periodic crescendo 
decrescendo of surface cars passing a st 
corner on some near-by track. Then h 
heard another and more definite sound. It 
was the whine of violins, the pulse and throb 
of music rising and falling in the night air 
somewhere ahead of him. i 
So he adventured further along that 
rugged rectangle of housetops, smelling out 
the sound that was so disturbing and at 
same time so relieving. His eyes had 
come accustomed to the dark, and as ht 


of brick and metal. 
railings and rows of tubbed cedars au 
gray canvas awning flapping in the breez 
above the massed greenery. There were ni 
lights on this roof garden, but the revivin; 
pulse of music came from directly benea' 
it; and as he stood studying it he caughi 
the refracted luminous glow from a doo} 
that quietly opened and closed again. — 
His spirits revived at that, for here was: 


pathway where he could awaken no sleep 
ers and intrude on no privacies. It wa 
dance music that he heard, and he coul 
even catch the hum of many voices fron 
that house of open mirth and open window 
So he decided to make the plunge. | 
He lightly climbed the coping tiles, 

two of the stunted cedars apart and ve 
heavily down to the slatted flooring of 
verdure-inclosed aerie. Then he checke 
himself with a suppressed cry in his throal 
for in making that descent he had com 
within an inch of treading on the trailin 
thin fingers of a woman. : 
She was a young woman, sheathed i 


roofing was spread a deeper red wrap edge| 
with fur. Seated close beside her on th. 


slash of white cuff at the end of the an 
about the bare-shouldered woman. 


suspended motion. 
tween them as the intruder indecisively dre 
back from the huddled figures so close | 
his feet. But some partnership of gui 
seemed to impose silence upon them; ar 
that silence fortified Laban as he straigh 
ened up, stepped quietly to the door at tl 
head of the narrow stairway and swung 


open. £ 
He did his best to retain that air of qui 
composure as light and warm air and 
medley of voices confronted him. But h 
(Continued on Page 48) * 
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UDSON “1525 ~- ESSEX #1145 


HUDSON MOTOR 


Prior to the Coach, closed cars on high-grade 
chassis were too costly for most buyers. 


A moderate priced closed car meant a low- 
priced chassis. 


The Coach, for the first time combined closed 
car comforts and fine chassis quality, at a price 
forall. It gives every utility you can get in any 
closed car. And you do not forfeit perform- 
ance, reliability and mechanical excellence to 
obtain these advantages at almost open car cost. 


HUDSON PRICES 


Doors and 
It is built 


The Coach is staunchly built. 
windows stay tight and snug. 
throughout for long hard service. 


On either the Hudson Super-Six or the Essex 
chassis it meets every family and business re- 
quirement —a good looking, easily handled 
car for comfortable, all weather travel. 


In choosing your next car, be sure to see 
the Coach. It will satisfy your every closed 
car need ata saving of from 500 to #1200. 


ESSEX PRICES 


Speedster. : 3 2 - $1425 4 : Touring 4 ; f F . $1045 
7-Pass. Phaeton . - é : 1475 A ai ‘pei Cabriolet : 4 . : - 1145 
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From one small 
pan to a million 
pieces a day 


A half century ago Daniel 
Peter made only a few pounds 
of his milk chocolate at a time 
—the capacity of his little 
Swiss oven. Today in the 
Peter’s American kitchens 
alone, thousands of pounds are 
made every hour. 


Daniel Peter not only orig- 
inated milk chocolate; he orig- 
inated the special process by 
which today in making Peter's 
the milk and sugar are blended 
with choice chocolate. Much 
of your fine flavor depends 
upon this process. It is a 
Peter’s secret. 

Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans but six go into 
Peter’s and only certain choice 
grades of these. It 1s an art— 
roasting and blending these 
beans. And the Pefer’s process 
is still a secret. 


Peter’s is different—distinc- 
tive. It’s good. You'll like the 
fine, rare flavor of it. Ask for 
Peter's today. 

If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 


Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents, 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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| heart was in his mouth, and he found noth- 


ing to say when a couple, halfway down 
the stairs, moved closer against the wall to 
let him pass. Yet his courage rose the next 
moment, for they had neither questioned 
nor stopped him, and a minute later he was 
lost in a crowded beehive of color and move- 
ment and noise. 

He was so sure of himself by this time, in 
fact, that he deliberately side-stepped into 
a large and smoke-filled bedroom littered 
with men’s hats and scarfs and greatcoats. 
He looked over the hats without 
trepidation, selected a modest 
one which he felt might suit him 
and knew would fit him, and 
calmly continued on his way to- 
wards the ground floor of the 
house. He pushed by couples too 
intent on their own ends to ob- 
serve him, avoided the eyes of a 
hurrying footman, crossed a re- 
ception hall, and coolly opened 
the grilled iron-and-glass door 
that led to the street. 


vir 


ABAN breathed deep when he 
felt the fresh air once more 
onhisface. Heignored the clump 
of chauffeurs smoking beside one 
of the cars lined up at the curb, 
but refused to accelerate his pace. 
He walked solemnly to the near- 
est corner, rounded it with a gulp 
of gratitude and once more caught 
the crescendo and decrescendo of 
a street car as it swept across the 
cafion of quietness into which 
he had turned. Seeing this, he 
decided to board the next car. 

It was not until he was under way that 
he felt reasonably safe. Then as he slumped 
wearily down in his seat he surrendered to 
an unwilled but welcome mood of indiffer- 
ency, to a feeling of tension relaxed and 
danger past. His night had been a busy 
one, so busy that one wave of sensation 
seemed to have obliterated another. It had 
made its demands on him. He wanted to 
rest, to reorganize the overtrodden aisles of 
consciousness. His head was like a depart- 
ment store at the end of a heavy day’s busi- 
ness. He was glad to sit there in a languor 
of fatigue and let that undulating and half- 
empty car carry him into some fortifyingly 
remote quarter of the city; and some 
quarter of the city, he reminded himself, 
where he could sit down before a square 
meal and end that desolating ache just 
above the pit of his stomach. 

He had no intention of falling asleep. 
Nothing was further from his mind. But 
there was something soothing in the modi- 
fied rocking of the floor under his feet, in 
the rhythm of the wheel rims pounding the 
rail ends, and before he quite knew it the 
curtains of fatigue were quietly lowered 
over his eyes and his head drooped forward. 

He awakened with a start, persuaded 
that he had surrendered to forty winks and 
nothing more. But he noticed that the car 
in which he sat was now well filled with 
passengers, and he further observed as he 
stared out of the window that they were in 
an entirely different part of the city. He 
could not be sure of the street, but it was 
one no longer bordered by sedate house 
fronts and the periodic illumination of 
lonely lamp-posts. He found himself in a 
valley of movement and color and sound 
incredibly crowded, a valley filled with 
light that was colder and harder than the 
light of day. This light came from a bewil- 
dering tangle of sources—from bulb-strewn 
foyers and brilliant shop fronts and multi- 
tinted sky signs in motion, with clustered 
globes on tall metal standards and terraced 
windows and lamp-lined facades and 
moving vehicles barking or clanking for 
their right of way under signal towers blos- 
soming with nervous moons of pearl and 
green and ruby. 

Laban suspected that he must be back on 
Broadway again, but he could not be sure. 
He did his best to catch sight of a reassur- 
‘ing street sign, but he was uncertain where 
to look for such things, and before his eye 
had time for exploration the car in which 
he sat swept on again. So he looked tenta- 
tively about the passengers surrounding 
him, hoping to encounter a face friendly 
enough to encourage a question as to his 
whereabouts. He looked from face to face, 
vaguely depressed by the self-immurement 
which he encountered there. His eye wan- 
dered on, right back to the rear entrance. 
There it stopped, arrested hy a movement 
on the platform as the car slowed down. 
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Laban noticed a man leap up on the steps, 
as alert as a newsboy snatching a sale. He 
noticed as he sank a little lower in his seat 
this man’s quick yet seemingly preoccupied 
stare up and down the car’s length; and 
Laban breathed a little easier as he saw the 
man turn away and swing down from the 
steps. For that swarthy-faced man with 
the nervously appraising eyes, he now 
knew beyond a shadow of doubt, was the 
same man who earlier that night had in- 
vaded his room in the Colbridge and held a 
pistol barrel against his ribs. 


} “Trail in Wit’ Me 
an’ I’ll Show Youse 
a Flop Joint 

Wit’ the Lid Off”’ 


Laban breathed easier, but only for a 
moment. For as the car slowed down again 
that swarthy-faced stranger once more 


swung aboard the platform, pushed his way 
into a freshly vacated seat, and innocently 


unfolded and quite as innocently proceeded 
to peruse an evening paper which he held 
well up in front of his face. 

A large and sudden distaste for that car 
took possession of Laban. He watched two 
weary but rubicund old ladies, carrying 
opera glasses and souvenir programs, as 
they pushed closer in towards where he sat. 
Discreetly he rose and proffered his seat. 
But even more discreetly he fell back in the 
shadow of their generous bulk, keeping his 
eye as he moved closer and closer to the 
front car door on the man behind the 
paper. That man, he tried to persuade him- 
self, had no knowledge of this retreat. The 
man, at any rate, had given no sign of such 
knowledge. But Laban was doubly grateful 
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for the crowd at the corner when the eg 
stopped and he stepped out. He dipped 
into that crowd like a frightened anim 
into cover. Through those massed units } 
wove an irregular course, with an occasion 
guarded look over his shoulder to make sur 
he was not being followed. But what mad 
cover for his own body, he remembere 
made equally effective cover for an er 
emy’s; and he had no wish to skirt t 
narrowly the margins of safety. Like al 
fugitives, he felt that his best chances ¢ 
freedom lay in movement. _ 

So when, on the fringe of the traffic th; 
eddied about him, he caught sight of 
rubberneck wagon garlanded with th 
swaying paper globes of red and blue ang 
yellow of Chinese lanterns, and heard th 
midnight barker announcing the last sigh 
seeing trip to Chinatown, he circled about 
to the shadowed side of the wagon, climbe 
quietly aboard and buried himself behin 
the high-backed seats on the pretense tha 
he had dropped a coin there. i 
tained his search for that imaginary lo 
coin until it became ridiculous, and th 
last of the passengers to fill his terra 
bench of a seat even became jocularly r 
monstrative. But the swaying lantern 
were taken down, the barker climbe 
aboard and produced a worn megaphon 
and the chariot of winged curiosity starte 
on its way towards the realm of the ton 
and the tea house. : 

Laban wasn’t much interested in tha 
car or its mission. He was more intereste 
in the fact that it was carrying him aws 
from a certain swarthy-faced man, an 
the same time closer to the water front. H 
remembered, from his earlier study of 
map of New York, that Chinatown la 
comparatively close to the East River, 
that the East River lay between Manha’ 
tan and Brooklyn. This meant that he 
moving appreciably neare 
where the Aleutiana lay : 
her berth, and his thoughts 
were now centered more an 
his ship. 


He found consolation <i 
fact that everybody aboard 
that rumbling and lumbering 
vehicle seemed, like himself, 2 
stranger tothecity. Allabout 
him were tourists and brida 
couples and mild-eyed delvers 
into the enormities of nigh 
life, listening raptly enoug}! 
to the nasal elucidations 0 
the man with the megaphone 
He knew well enough tha 
they were being duped, in; 
way; that theivory they wer 
to buy would be polished bon 
and the jade a product 0 
American factories, just a 
there would be a touch of th 
factitious about the opium 
cellar scenes and the theatricalized fan-ta_ 
game at the end of some sufficiently intr 
cate underground passage. He was a s0) 
of the Pacific Coast, and knew the Orient: 
and his ways. New York, he felt, coul) 
show him nothing new along that line. 

He sat back in his swaying seat, 
pressed by the tameness of the nocturni 
quarters through which he was being cha’ 
ioted. Even the Bowery, a region whit 
the moving pictures and the printed pag 
should have made wonderful to him, no 
merely tended to impress him as a wel 
lighted and sedately commercialized tho 
oughfare with no promise of romance behir 
its mask of respectability. Equally unr 
sponsive did he remain to the clamoro’ 
ugliness of Chatham Square. 

Yet a moment after the big car hi 


more on getting safely abo 


conies strung with colored lights, of swir’ 
ing vertical signs in scarlet and go 
Laban’s nostrils were assailed by heavy 
and more exoticsmells, dull odors, of sand’ 
wood and chandoo and sen-sen, which to: 
his thoughts back to the Oriental steamé 
that used to lie along the water front L 
Seattle and Victoria. He caught sight 
narrow shop fronts that made him thi 
of Canton and Shanghai, of curio deale 
windows crowded with lacquer work al 
jade and pottery and bronze, of the il- 
minated mouths of cellars stippled w! 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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oving figures in loose pantaloons and 
mgee blouses and senshaw skullcaps. Be- 
re a chop-suey house with red-and-black 
agons along its walls he saw an old China- 
an in a queue and sandals, and in a door- 
ay piled high with strange-looking greens 
af fruits and nuts he caught sight of a 
9e-eyed child—who should have been 
yed hours ago—flaming like a night- 
ooming cereus in her straight-lined dress 
‘ prilliant raw silk. He saw tea houses, 
‘ight with Ningpo varnish and gold leaf, 
here yellow-faced smokers stared indiffer- 
itly up at the invading omnibus. He 
yssed a joss house whose carved images 
emed more pagan than the totem pole of 
's native coast. 

Then he caught sight of a more preten- 
ous restaurant, with incandescent lamps 
ong the galleries, and a bluecoat in front 
’ it and a line of modish-looking cars 
arked close beside its curbing. He found 
ymething so fortifying in that repeated 
ote of modernity that he decided, as the 
umming party politely debouched from 
1eir parterres of seats to invade the gam- 
ling warren of one Sui Hau, to give his 
\idnight friends the slip and work his way 
ywards Brooklyn Bridge and the water 
‘ont, where he knew his ship would be 


ring. 

He sidled off, without comment, from 
nat sedentary and preoccupied line. He 
ad not gone twenty steps, however, before 
e became conscious of an extremely spare 
outh in a soiled sweater apparently keep- 
1g step with him. He drew up short be- 
sre a window filled with gongs and images 
nd diminutive glazed pottery, to make 
ure that those companioning steps meant 
omething more than an accident. The 
2an youth came to a stop close beside him. 

“Vuh did the right t’ing, kid, in cuttin’ 
at rubberneck scow. Dey’s fakers, the 
rhole bunch o’ dem.” 

Laban’s eye was a hostile one as he 
urned and inspected the interloper who 
tood so unpleasantly reminding the truant 
hat he wasn’t quite so free as he had 
magined. 

“Trail in wit’ me an’ I’ll show youse a 
lop joint wit’ the lid off,’ suggested the 
tranger, altogether undisturbed by Laban’s 
tudiously unsympathetic inspection. 

“I’m not looking for flop joints,’ an- 
1ounced the young Westerner. “I’m look- 
ng for a place to eat.” 

At that the lean youth brightened per- 
‘eptibly. 

“Den I'll steer youse to one o’ the kip- 
yiest chow holes in the quarter,” he fra- 
ernally suggested, with a claw already 
‘linging to the other’s coat sleeve. 

But Laban, who felt that he knew more 
of life than he had done one short day be- 
‘ore, shook off that claw and turned, with 
1 show of ferocity, on his oppressor. 

“Say, you get to hell out o’ here!” he 
sroclaimed with a brusqueness which came 
is a surprise to his own startled spirit. 
‘Save that bunco-steering stuff for the 
2orn rustlers, for I happen to know as 
much about Chinatown as you know about 
coke snuffing.”’ 

Laban’s chest was still a bit inflated as 
he continued on his way along the crowded 
street, for the withered figure had drawn 
back at that unlooked-for disclosure of 
sophistication and vanished in the dark- 
ness. And Laban felt surer of himself as he 
strode on to the next corner, though he was 
forced to pull up there for a moment, un- 
certain as to which turn would take him 
towards the river. He finally decided that 
it would be safest to veer back to the po- 
liceman for information. That officer 
could also tell him of a respectable place for 
a stranger to go in and get a decent supper. 

His spirits rose almost miraculously at 
the thought of that supper. Then they 
sank again even more rapidly, for as he 
started forward he most unmistakably felt 
the weight of a heavy hand fall on his 
shoulder. He swung about, startled. He 
looked up to see a big man with a bony face 
and a chest like a gorilla standing close be- 
side him. 

“Wu Fang Low wants to see you,” said 
the stranger, without so much as a look 
down into the face of the slighter-bodied 
youth. 

villr 

HERE was something impersonal and 

fateful about that message so quietly 
delivered; and the receiver of it, as he stood 
squinting up at the bearer of it, had no lik- 
ing for the mysterious huge hulk of a man 
whose paw still so remindingly rested on 
his shoulder. 
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Laban’s first impulse in fact was to shake 
that hand off and writhe away, protesting 
that he knew nothing of Wu Fang Low and 
nursed no desire to be inspected by him. 
But Laban knew that this was not quite the 
truth. He also knew that his chance of es- 
caping was microscopic. Flight, he remem- 
bered, would only muddle his case; and he 
had done nothing, after all, of which he need 
be afraid. 

“What does Wu Fang Low want?” he 
asked, conscious of the power in the heavy 
hand that was already turning him about 
in his tracks. They were moving forward 
by this time, side by side. 

“Wu Fang Low wants to see you,” re- 
peated the stranger. iy! 

That was all he said, and he uttered it in 
a tone which carried the implication that 
it was all he cared to say. J 

“You said that before,’ complained La- 
ban. 

“And once ought to have been enough,” 
asserted his oxlike captor. 5 ae 

Laban began to resent this autocratic in- 
terference with his freedom. He resented 
the dictatorial way in which he was piloted 
around a corner and herded down a nar- 
rower but less noisy street, where yellow- 
faced figures clacked back and forth in list 
slippers along the shadowy shop fronts. He 
was pondering the most vigorous way of 
expressing this resentment when the stran- 
ger stopped, opened a black-wooded door 
and ushered him into a long passageway 
with its somber length broken by three 
gilded arches. 

A silver bell tinkled as a door was opened 
at the end of this passage, and they crossed 
a small room with teakwood beams and 
brightened with gold leaf. Then his guide 
opened another door on the right, and 
descended a narrow stairway, where the air 
was pungent with the mingled aroma of 
hop and park nor mi. At the foot of this 
stairway Laban caught the sound of an 
alto violin squeaking to the accompaniment 
of asoftly thumped drumhead. This music 
stopped of a sudden as the big man beside 
him knuckled a tattoo on the black panel of 
a door. 

The door opened. It opened miracu- 
lously, swung back by no hand that Laban 
could see, for he found himself in an empty 
room. 

“Wait here,’ said his thick-shouldered 
guide as he crossed the room and disap- 
peared beyond a heavy portiére of apple 
green silk shuttled with threads of silver. 

Laban, as he waited, examined the room 
closely. On three of the walls, black- 
studded and filigreed with gold, hung three 
pieces of tapestry. These, in a confusion of 
soft colors, seemed to depict the adventures 
of a Celestial maiden sought by a youth in 
asampan. The one wall without a tapestry 
was divided into two arches supported by 
carved and gilded panels representing, like 
magnified chinaware, conventionalized gar- 
den scenes of the Orient. 

In one corner stood a heavily carved 
chest bound with bright metal. In the 
other stood a low dragon-claw table holding 
yellow tea dishes, and between chest and 
table lay a silk rug as soft in tone as the 
tapestries so companionably overlooking it 
from the wall. 

Laban was still wondering why so simple 
an arrangement could produce so compli- 
cated a sense of beauty when the silver- 
threaded portiére parted and a_yellow- 
jacketed young Chinaman, advancing 
mincingly, uttered the one word ‘‘Come.” 

Laban, walking slowly, and finding in 
that tardiness of movement a perverse ex- 
pression of his personal independence, 
stepped in under the rustling porticre. He 
found himself in a brightly lighted room 
not unlike the one he had just left. But 
this time the room was not unoccupied. 
Across the farther end of this inner chamber 
stood a black table, low and large and 
heavy-timbered. Seated behind it was an 
old Chinaman in a flowered mandarin coat, 
and at one end of it, facing him as he en- 
tered, sat a thin-nosed and narrow-faced 
white man with a shining high forehead and 
an eye as intent as a rat’s. 

Laban from the first did not like the ap- 
pearance of that white man. There was 
cruelty about the thin-lipped mouth and 
arrogance in the deep-set eyes, which stud- 
ied him closely as he came to a stop in the 
middle of the lacquered floor. There a 
teakwood chair stood six paces in fron¢ of 
the table, as though it had been placed 
there with a scrupulous forethought as to 
symmetry. 

“Sit down,’”’ commanded the thin-lipped 
man at the table end. 
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Laban resented the manner of that ad- 
dress, and showed it by the slow and 
slightly contemptuous way in which he 
finally seated himself. He was looking now, 
not at the white man, but at the old 
Chinaman directly opposite him. He saw 
a stout old man wearing horn spectacles 
and a large air of benevolence. This man’s 
face, for all its incredibly intricate network 
of fine wrinkles, was as hairless as that 
portion of the blue-scalped head not cov- 
ered by the satin cap which lent an air of 
the pontifical to the impassive and motion- 
less figure. The great loose-folded tunic of 
brocaded blue silk added to this effect. The 
only ridiculous thing about him, Laban 
felt, was the rimpled right hand resting on 
the black-topped table, the unmoving right 
hand, where the nails were so long that 
they curled in towards the flaccid palm. 
This, in a figure less venerable, might have 
carried an accidental note of malignity, but 
in connection with a creature so mild it 
seemed to spell only timeless and tribal 
futilities. For never once did the placid- 
eyed old Chinaman look directly at Laban. 
His expression remained one of aloofness, 
of imperturbable tranquillity, of mellow 
indifference towards all that may overtake 
man on this momentary sphere of trouble. 
Laban, in fact, felt drawn towards the be- 
nignant old figure in its fastidiously ornate 
apparel of another world, just as he was 
repelled by the keen and challenging eyes of 
the narrow-faced white man, who should 
have stood closer to his sympathies. 

And as though to confirm that impres- 
sion, the white man suddenly and sharply 
broke the silence. 

“You have been very clever,’’ he said, 
with a note of mockery in his words that 
was altogether distasteful to the studious- 
eyed youth confronting him. 

“Havel?” parried Laban, not quite sure 
as to what the other was driving at. 

“You probably think so,’’ retorted the 
man at the table end. ‘“‘But you have 
shaken out your bag of tricks, and now we 
shall see just how far your cleverness is 
going to carry you.” 

Laban stared at his enemy, for already 
he had accepted this man as his enemy. He 
stared with the blank-faced sullenness of a 
harried schoolboy. He sat there, perversely 
exulting in this silence which he had im- 
posed upon them. He could show them 
just how far their own cleverness would get 
them if they proposed to pull any of their 
theatrical third-degree stuff on him! And 
he withdrew into his blankness stolidly, as 
a turtle withdraws into its shell. 

Yet there was something about the re- 
sultant quietness that disturbed him. He 
could not define it at first. But he began 
to understand as he waited and listened 
that the disturbing factor in that sustained 
hush of expectancy was a sound or a series 
of sounds so thin and remote that at times 
they became inaudible. It was a faint 
tapping that he heard, muffled and hurried, 
and at first Laban even thought it was some 
Oriental chef beating eggs in a metal bowl. 
But as he listened, with his eyes still veiled, 
he finally canceled that thought. 

Then he let his gaze fall and seemed to 
be studying the motionless legs of the old 
Chinaman where the flowing pantaloons of 
light blue silk were held about the fat 
ankles by bands of black satin. 

But his thoughts were not on those legs. 
All consciousness was focused on the fact 
that the metallic tapping which he heard 
was codrdinating itself into intelligence and 
that he was listening to somebody, beyond 
the walls where he sat, operating a tele- 
graph key. His trained ear could read the 
Morse by this time, and as he followed that 
staccato run of dots and dashes coming so 
thinly out of the distance it took an effort 
to maintain that beguiling air of blankness 
which he now felt to be more than ever an 
asset to him. 

“Have the bird here now,” cluttered the 
distant key. “‘Get word to Comrades Mar- 
tens and Marinoff in Washington tonight 
by new code. Federal authorities 
intercepted courier at border this morning 
and took him. Still at Platts- 
burgess Know this kid got entire 
consignment; but so cleverly disposed of 
we no connection with Erick- 
son. . And unless we recover. . . . 
loss of over three millions to Third Inter- 


nationale. Not wait for Hourovich, 
for it’s the cream. . Kremlin and 
Winter Palace collections. . . . And 


Wu Fang says we must go the limit to 
get. . . sevenhours . . while we’ve 
got the bird in our hand. . . . Will 
leave it to Wu Fang. Forty-three.” 
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That was all Laban heard; and even of 
that much was incoherent. 

But he was not so dull-witted as he may 
have looked at the moment. He was still 
able to put two and two together, once 
those particular numerals had been made 
plain to him, even though behind them lay 
a vast hinterland of the unknown and the 
indecipherable. And if he was the bird 
they were exulting over he could at least 
show them that he intended to be some- 
thing more than a tame robin. They had 
pretty well spoiled his night for him, on 
the whole, and he was tired and sick of the 
whole unsavory mess into which he had 
been projected at no wish of his own. If 
that comic-opera old Chink wanted any 
information out of him he’d have to have 
a smoother spokesman than this green- 
eyed Russian—for Laban was already fixed 
in his decision that this man was a Rus- 
sian—who was still so pointedly and so 
balefully studying him. But Laban could 
not shake off the impression, on the other 
hand, that they were awaiting something; 
that something momentous was in the air 
about him; that they were merely marking 
time until that unknown something mani- 
fested itself. 

The silence became abysmal. It became 
ridiculous. It became so absurd that the 
narrow-faced Russian finally twisted about 
in his chair, leaned back with a sigh of ex- 
asperation and once more confronted the 
youth with the unparticipating eyes. 

“You know why you are here?” he sud- 
denly half demanded and half asserted, 
with the exasperation on his face hardening 
into hate. 

“Td prefer hearing you tell me why,” 
retorted Laban. 

He thought he smelled fried fish, or per- 
haps wong ye too, and that sniff of far- 
away cookery still again reminded him of 
the fact that he was very hungry. 

“You carried inte this city tonight a 
package which did not belong to you, a 
package which was intrusted to you by 
another,”’ began his oppressor. 

“What was in that package?” asked the 
young man on the teakwood chair. 

“We shall come to that later on,” re- 
torted his enemy, with a flash of anger from 
his narrowed green eyes. 

“You seem to be taking your time over 
it,” announced Laban, marveling at the 
immobility of the old Chinaman, who during 
this while had neither spoken nor stirred. 

“You were sent word to deliver that 
package to Wu Fang Low here,” went on 
the other, with a gesture towards his blue- 
clad companion. 

“Well?” prompted the young man. 

“Tt has never been delivered,” slowly 
enunciated the other. 

““Whose funeral is that?’? demanded 
Laban, with an effort at lightness. A si- 
lence fell over the room. 

“Yours,’’ the Russian finally and slowly 
asserted; and the venom in his eye began 
to worry the young Westerner more than 
he would have been willing to admit. 

“Ts that a threat?’’ he demanded, with 
a valorous enough showing of anger. 

“On the contrary,’ retorted the Rus- 
sian, ‘“‘it is merely a prophecy.” 

His eye met Laban’s. The significance 
of his look was not lost on the younger 
man; and the younger man, resenting that 
look, was about to put his feelings into 
words. But he was interrupted in that in- 
tention by the abrupt entrance into the 
room of two figures already familiar to him. 
One was the wide-shouldered giant who had 
so-recently directed him to the house of 
Wu Fang Low and the other was the mys- 
terious woman in sables who earlier in the 
evening had so unexpectedly carried him 
in her car to the Colbridge. 

They entered the room arm in arm. But 
there was small sense of the fraternal in 
that contact. Laban strongly suspected, in 
fact, that the big man was really holding the 
white-faced woman a prisoner there, just 
as if he had piloted her in between those 
walls practically against her will. The mo- 
ment the big man spoke Laban found this 
suspicion confirmed, 

“Here’s the rib you wanted,” was the 
cool announcement to the far from cool- 
eyed Russian. 

But it was the woman who spoke next. 
She spoke angrily and with a crudity which 
went ill with the sables and the white kid 
gauntlet gloves. 

“Cut out this manhandlin’, you big 
stiff,” she announced to her captor, “or 
you'll see me rough-housin’ round here 
quicker’n you’re lookin’ for! So cut it out, 
and cut it out quick!” 
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The two men exchanged glances. The 
the Russian, after an earnest stare into th 
immobile face of the Chinaman, nodded hi 
head towards the man standing beside th 
woman. It must have been a nod of dig 
missal, for without a word the sullen gian 
withdrew his arm, swung about an¢ 
walked out of the room. The woman looked 
after him with a sneer of contempt on he 
face. 

It was the Russian who spoke sharply t 
Laban. 

“Did you ever see this woman before? 
he demanded. 

Laban, before he answered, turned anc 
inspected the woman in the sables. He 
looked her over wonderingly, impressed b 
both her beauty of face and the air o 
breeding which even her surrender to ange 
had not altogether obliterated. 

“Sure,” he finally retorted. 

“‘When and where?” 

The woman’s short laugh of defiance did 
not escape the slightly bewildered youth. 

“She very kindly took me for a ride ir 
her car,’’ was Laban’s reply. 

“When?” 

“When I came out of the Grand Central 
Station tonight—I mean last night.’ 

“And what happened?” 

Laban had no wish to hurt the lady’s 
feelings. ' 

“She kind of mixed me up with her hus. 
band,” he somewhat reluctantly admitted. 

“What do you mean by that?” ; 

“T mean she must have mistaken me for 
the man she’s married to, or is going to b 
married to, or something like that,” he 
admitted with a rueful glance at the woman 
so noncommittally studying his face. 

“But what happened?” shouted the 
thin-nosed man at the table end. é 

“Why not consult the lady on that 
point?” equivocated Laban, once more 
resenting the overcoercive attitude of his 
interrogator. 

“What did this woman get from you?’ 
slowly intoned the Russian, with an air of 
sustained but sorely taxed patience. 

“T don’t know as she got anything much 
from me,” Laban finally admitted. i 

The Russian gestured exasperation with 
his thin hands. Then he turned sharply to 
the woman. ‘ 

“Ruzenka,” he said, more quietly, 
“‘you’ve double-crossed me, and you know 
it " 

“That’s a lie!”’ cried the woman with 
sudden vigor. 

“Then tell me just where I’m wrong,” 
went on the other, maintaining his equa- 
nimity with obvious difficulty. 

“You’re wrong in trying to blackjack 
out of me something I haven’t got,” was 
the woman’s retort. 

“But something you have in your pos- 
session, and could say even now just where 


it 

“That’s another lie!” interrupted the 
woman, and the two confronted each 
other for a silent moment, with their glances 
locked. ; 

“Listen,” said the Russian at last. “You 
know what happened to Fania Pobloff!”” 

“That red-flaggery stuff can’t throw a 
scare into me,’”’ maintained the insolent- 
eyed woman in the sables. 

“But when you are bucking us, remem- 
ber, you are bucking the whole organiza- 
tion; and that organization now extends 
over three continents.” 

“Then why doesn’t it get busy?” taunted 
the quite unimpressed woman with her 
contemptuous stare directed towards first 
the sharp-eyed Russian and then towards 
the impassive and immobile Celestial 
behind the black-wooded table. 

It was at this point that the unexpected 
happened. The imperturbable sphinx be- 
hind the table gave utterance, for the first 
time, to words. There was something 
startling about that unlooked-for guttural 
eruption into speech. It impressed Laban 
as oddly as human speech coming from a 
statue might have done. 

“Tt glet busy velly quick!” was the flat- 
noted and throaty cackle that came from 
the obese squat figure in its incongruous 
sheathing of brocaded azure. 

Laban could never be quite sure how it 
all began. It came so unheralded, in the 
first place, and its initial movements, in 
the second place, seemed so inexplicable to 
his startled senses. 

But at the same moment that the woman 
ducked with incredible quickness before 
the pistol shot that spat from the volumi- 
nous blue sleeve of the Celestial, her hand 
swept under her own equally voluminous 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
drapery and seemed to conjure out of thin 
air a bright-metaled revolver that barked 
even before she stood upright again. 

The old Chinaman squealed like a rat as 
he dropped behind the table, which over- 
turned as he went down, and from behind 
which he shot again, at random. The Rus- 
sian at the same moment leaped for Laban, 
who fell back towards the door as the 
woman promptly put a bullet into the elec- 
tric globe above them, throwing the room 
into darkness. 

“Kick out, kid, and kick hard!’ he 
heard her voice call across the blackness as 
she groped along the wall. ‘Beat it or 
they’ll knife you in the back!”’ 

Then Laban ducked low, for a revolver 
was barking again through the gloom. He 
doubled back when he heard a call and 
shout immediately in front of him, tumbled 
over an empty chair, twisted about and 
caught it up. He advanced, flailing the air 
as he ran forward, collided with something 
soft and yielding, struck blindly, and trod 
over a fat and silk-clad arm as he ran for- 
ward. All he asked for was to escape, to 
break away from those imprisoning walls 
which were now ringing with unintelligible 
curses and cries of warning. Then came a 
sound of breaking glass, the remoter shrill 
of a police whistle and the spurt of a match 
quickly lighted and shaken out again, not 
six paces away from him. 

Laban, before ducking and side-stepping 
in that momentary illumination which pre- 
luded another short tattoo of pistol shots, 
caught sight of an oblong opening in the 
wall. He ran towards it, bending low, and 
as he pushed through it, with no knowledge 
whatever whither it led, his outstretched 
hand came into contact with the fur, warm 
and moving, of a wild animal. He at least 
took it to be a wild animal for a foolish mo- 
ment or two. It was not until he had called 
out, without being conscious of the act, 
that he found this furred monstrosity to be 
merely the woman in the sables, pressed 
flat against the passage wall. 

She must have recognized him by that 
sound, for she gave a little hiss of warning 
through the darkness. He could feel her 
moving closer beside him. 

“Get that panel shut,’”’ she whispered. 
“Tt locks on this side.” 

She was quicker than he was, however, 
to find and close what must have been a 
secret opening in the wall. The next mo- 
ment, in fact, she was feeling for him in the 
ingulfing blackness. 

“Hurry up!’ she said with a half-tired 
matter-of-factness as they started forward 
along the narrow passage. 

They turned twice, ran down a short 
flight of steps, turned again, and passed 
through a door into another passage. This 
passage was larger and lighted by three 
electric bulbs strung along the boarded 
ceiling. Laban saw, as they advanced, that 
it branched into two. 

“This way is quickest,” said the woman, 
turning to the right. 

Yet she hesitated, witha frown of troubled 
thought on her face. Whatever scruples she 
may have nursed, however, she quickly 
overcame, for the next moment she was 
leading him down the passage at the end of 


| which swung a somber black portiére, and 


she hissed again for silence as they went. 

Yet she stopped short before that swing- 
ing portiére, with the frown of trouble once 
more on her face. She looked at Laban and 
still again studied the portiére. Then, 
without saying a word, she quietly took 
from the youth’s head the hat which he 
still wore. She motioned him back with one 
hand as with the other she held the hat be- 
tween her fingers by the brim. She held it 
with an air of extreme fastidiousness, which 
puzzled its owner, as though it were some- 
thing infected and to be avoided. She still 
held it in that manner, at arm’s length, as 
she slowly and softly pressed it against the 
folds of the hanging portiére. 

Laban was still puzzled over the possible 
meaning of that tableau when the swaying 
black drapery beneath the outthrust hat 
was punctuated by a thin flash of light. It 
was a flash that lasted only for a second or 
two, and it had actually come and gone 
before Laban woke up to its actual mean- 
ing. For that stab of light had been a blade 
of polished steel, half as long as his arm, 
thrust silently through the swaying cur- 
tain. It was as thin and pointed as a ran- 
seur shaft, slightly curved like a Turkish 
saber, tapering to a thinness that carried an 
incredible air of malignity about its twisted 
point. And there was malignity, too, in the 
way it had struck, as quick and silent as an 
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adder’s fang, through the screening folds 
of cloth, and had as silently withdrawn 
itself, 

It gave Laban a chill as he fell back an 
involuntary step or two. The woman fol- 
lowed him, with the tip of one finger 
pressed against her lip for silence, 

“That was meant for us,’’ she whispered 
as they fell back to the point where the 
other passage switched off to the left; and 
after a short glance over her shoulder she 
hurried him down this passage, where she 
found a ring in the floor, raised a trap and 
motioned him down a flight of steps. 

They were in a subcellar by this time, 
amazingly close-packed with woven-grass 
bales and piles of glazed crockery and what 
seemed to be cases of Oriental household 
utensils. 

Laban, as he followed the woman, stum- 
bled over a heavy bronze lamp standard. 
His guide, at the sound, hissed softly for 
silence, but stopped him a moment later 
with a hand on his arm. 

“Bring that along,’ she whispered. 
“‘There’s a lock ahead of us here you'll 
have to break.” 

He groped about for the cumbersome bit 
of bronze, found it, and caught up with the 
woman, who was padding about a heavy 
door. 

“Here!’’ she whispered, directing his 
hand towards a protuberant metal lock. 
“Smash it!” 

It was massive enough, but one blow tore 
away the screws that held it to its mildewed 
wooden sash; and they were through the 
door the next moment and climbing a steep 
flight of steps, from which they turned at 
right angles down a wooden-boarded pas- 
sageway faintly redolent with the odors of 
cooking food. At the end of this corridor 
they were confronted by a young Chinaman 
in a soiled white tunic, carrying a wooden 
tray piled high with fresh-gutted fish. 

“Put us through, Tom,” said the woman, 
tossing him a silver dollar. 

The Chinaman, without speech or hesi- 
tation, conjured the disk of silver into his 
sleeve, balanced his tray on one hip, and 
with his free hand unlocked a small door 
which opened into a washroom heavy with 
ammoniacal odors and gray with cigarette 
smoke. 

Laban followed the woman through this 
room, and was conscious the next moment 
of a sudden violent hubbub of contending 
noises. As she swung the farther door open 
he caught the relieving sound of clattering 
dishes and music and many voices. He 
knew, even before they rounded the black- 
and-gold screen ambuscading that door, 
that they had emerged into a Chinatown 
eating room crowded with its midnight 
patrons. 

Laban saw a high-studded room stippled 
with crowded tables between which yellow- 
skinned waiters came and went. The air 
was blue with smoke, and many-colored 
lights twinkled about the walls decorated 
with imitation wistaria made of gayly dyed 
cotton. Ona platform in a partly curtained 
alcove five garishly appareled Chinamen 
played five different instruments of musical 
intent, one a three-string banjo with a 
double head, another a mallet-shaped alto 
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violin scraped with a bow of horsehair, g 
other a drum entirely without resonan 
another a moon-shaped sort of mando! 
and still another a long-handled two-str; 
fiddle. They chanted as they played, | 
their music was not loud enough to dro 
the stream of talk from the crowded tabl 
where chicken and chow mein and rice a 
shark fin were being so busily washed do 
with park nor mi and plum-blossom tea 
the front end of the room stood a cluster 
men and women, street girls and sailo 
students and slummers, old gentlemen a) 
officers and women in opera cloaks, waiti 
for seats. 

“The quicker you lose yourself in 
bunch the better,’ Laban’s guide was sa 
ing to him, unconscious of the relish w 
which he was eying the passing trays load 
with suey and foo yung high. 

“But how about you?” he asked, stud 
ing her face, which looked a trifle tired a 
flat even in that modified light. 

“Don’t worry about me, kid,” she gs 
with a curt laugh. “But you make yo 
duck out o’ here while the ducking is good 

He started to thank her, but she 
him short. 

“Beat it!’’ she said under her breath 
she gathered up her skirts and began 
shoulder along one of the crowded aisles 
an alcove, where a ruddy-cheeked old g 
tleman in evening dress was sedulously 
tempting to teach what was apparently 
grandson, in the uniform of a West Point 
how to manipulate a pair of chop sticks 

So Laban did as he was told. He elbow 
in through that waiting crowd. He dipg 
into that crowd and emerged again just 
time to encounter the cicerone of the sigh 
seeing bus leading his docile charges 
through the gaudily festooned doorw 
and indulging them in a fleeting glim 
of one of Chinatown’s most popular ch 
houses. 

Laban made for that line with the feeli 
of an exile heading for home. The dul 
eyed barker greeted him with a recognizir 
eye, but did not address that strayed 
eler until the completion of his offie 
peroration on the Lotus Blossom Café. — 

“How’d you come to drop out of t 
party, bub?”’ he asked as he indiffere 
herded his people back to the comfortab 
canopied wagon with its tiers of hospitabl 
looking seats. 

Laban laughed, but it was laught 
without a great deal of mirth in it. 

“TI kind of got lost in the shuffle bac 
there a bit,” he noncommittally announ 

“Then you’ve sure been missin’ the be 
of your night’s show,” averred the int 
preter of the underworld as he swun 
aboard his wagon. 

“Oh, I’ve been wandering into a littl 
show of my own,” Laban indifferently a 
knowledged as he watched the last of the 
sight-seers clamber wearily aboard. 

He drew a deep sigh of relief, howeve 
as he caught hold of the iron handrail 
swing in after them. He glanced carele 
up to make sure of his space. His righ 
foot was still resting on the curb as h 
looked, and for one motionless moment | 
remained there. ; 

For on the far end of the seat on whiel 
he had proposed to perch himself he caugh 
sight of a big man with a bony face and 
chest like a gorilla, and that impassive 
bony face under the lowered black hai 
brim was only too familiar to him. ; 

His hand was still on the iron rail as he 
felt the car move forward. But his hold on 
that rail promptly relaxed and he ducked 
and slithered across the narrow street 2 
the omnibus gathered speed. He ducke 
in between a row of parked cars along the 
opposite curb, pressed on with his eyes stil 
turned back towards the swaying omnib 
and without once stopping rounded the 
next corner. 4 

His walk was quickened into a run by| 
this time, and he no longer tarried to look 
back. He raced on, with no sense of direc 
tion and no clear-cut thought of destina 
tion, But he longed for the water front a: 
a harassed amphibian longs for the elemen 
that most readily harbors and hides it: 
movements. He was sane enough to ob 
serve that the general slope of the terrair 
which he traversed was downward. This 
he knew, meant he was at least wearing 
nearer and nearer the East River. 
slowed down to a walk when he emerge 
into a side street more crowded with life 
circled three sides of an irregular block, an 
once more followed the slope down toward 
the water front. | 
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. A 500-FOOT BEE LINE OF LIGHT. 


AN EVEREADY FOCUSING SEARCHLIGHT IS AN OUTDOOR NECESSITY ” 


Another Eveready triumph—the new Eveready Focusing 


Searchlight with the 500-foot range—a real hand search- 
light—tears a hole in fog, smoke, or blackest night! 


A more powerful longer range development of 
the noted Eveready Spotlight. The most intense 
light concentrated in a Flashlight for popular use 
— 3,000 candle power at the focal point in a broad 
beam of piercing light. Automobilists, campers, 
vacationists, firemen, policemen, watchmen, sea- 


men, sportsmen on land and water, let your expert- 
ence with the Spotlight tell you what this Search- 
light can do for you. Try it. We've priced it low 
—$4.50 complete with batteries, and extra Ever- 
eady concentrated filament Mazda lamp in end cap 
— in either corrugated fibre or nickel-plated case. 
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Kills insects without poison 
Evaporates without trace 


LIES in the kitchen or dining room? That’s easy. 
Merely close the windows and doors. Take your 
sprayer of Flyosan and pump several sprays into the air. 
Now watch the flies. They struggle toward the win- 
dows. In five minutes the last one will be dead. 


Open the windows. In fifteen minutes the last trace of 
Flyosan will have disappeared. No odor left, no stain, no 
residue of any sort—nothing but the dead flies which you 
sweep up and burn. 

Mosquitoes in the bed room or on the sleeping porch? 
You kill them the same way, and even more quickly. 
Last summer thousands of families blessed Flyosan for 
mosquito-free sleep. 

Do roaches or waterbugs scuttle to cover when you 
suddenly snap on the kitchen light? Spray your Flyosan 
about their hiding places. It will bring them out for air. 
Another spray kills them. 


The same Flyosan also kills ants, bedbugs, moths, fleas 
on dogs, and lice on cattle and poultry. 

Most remarkable of all Flyosan kills all these insects 
but is absolutely non-poisonous to human beings or 
animals. Think what this means if there are children or 
pets in the house! 


A can of Flyosan is year ’round insurance against bugs 
and insects. Get a guaranteed can today. 


Most drug, grocery and hardware stores have Flyosan. 
If yours do not we will mail you a complete outfit (pint 
can and sprayer) for $1.00 ($1.25 west of the Rockies 
and Canada). 


If Flyosan does not do all we claim for it we will refund 
the purchase price without question. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Avenue Toronto, Canada 


HyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


KILLS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUL 
—MOSQUITOES, TOO 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 


PRICES: 


Pint $ ears: 
Quart 1.25 
¥,-Gallon2.25 


Gallon 4.00 


Introductory 
Package 1.00 


(pint and sprayer) 
(West of Rockies 
and Canada) $1.25 
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THE GREATEST GIFT 


(Continued from Page 30) 


has brought some good business to us. I 
was surprised to hear that he belonged to 
the Yorick.” 

As he spoke he looked sharply at Daphne. 

That young lady murmured innocently, 
“Does he?”’ 

“Just before dinner Sir Claude Van- 
sittart rang meup. He, too, belongs to the 
Yorick. He asked me very civilly if I could 
let him have young McAlpine. He is pre- 
pared to pay him a salary which I consider 
preposterous. But this is the amazing 
thing: McAlpine hasn’t jumped at the 
offer. He told Vansittart that he preferred 
to remain with us. But, really, he is under 
no obligation at all to remain with us.” 

Daphne smiled. 

‘He must be clever, daddy, to have hid- 
den his cleverness from you.” 

Jock’s chief was delicately flattered. He 


reflected that little Daphne had inherited © 


sharp wits, not from her mother. 

“T shall have a word with him.” 

“You won’t let him go?” 

“T’m in a bit of a hole. Vansittart is a 
shrewd judge of men. Why does he want 
this boy?" 

“Hardly five and twenty. However, 
there it is.”’ 

Daphne said brightly, “If you keep him 
you must raise his salary.” 

Mr. Corlyn grunted. Later, alone with 
his wife, he touched upon the same subject, 
approaching it from a different angle: 

“Tt seems, mummy, that our Daphne 
persuaded Captain Vicary to propose young 
McAlpine at the Yorick. At dinner, the 
little baggage pretended that she knew 
nothing about it. But she thinks the boy 
clever. Now where are we? You don’t 
know, nor do I. Daffy has brains.” 

““T’m sure that dear Iris and Daisy ——” 

“Tchah! Iris is hardly more than a 
flapper. Daisy, poor dear, is a sort of Alice- 
Sit-by-the-Fire. Nobody ever gets a word 
out of her. What? Sweet? I never said 
she wasn’t. Well, I must get to the bottom 
of this.”’ 

On the morrow Mr. Corlyn sent for Jock. 
Jock surprised him, inasmuch as he refused 
flatly to leave Corlyn & Co. Daffy’s father 
may or may not have surprised Jock. In 
the end compromise was achieved. Asmall 
salary was raised and a higher commission 
offered and accepted. Jock assigned all 
‘credit to the goddess Fortune. 

He said to himself, wonderingly, ‘My 
stock seems to be booming.” 


4 


if) WENT on booming. Jock’s chief 
knew what was paid to Jock, over and 
above a salary, in commissions. And he 
wondered how Jock worked this remuner- 
ative outside business. Of course, our 
Corinthians, Tom and Jerry, did the work- 
ing with their voluble tongues. Jock made 
no attempt, direct or indirect, to secure new 
clients for his people. New clients came 
to him. They fell upon his honest head 
like dew from heaven. Among a certain 
lively set at the Yorick it became known 
that young McAlpine had a nose. Meta- 
phorically, he never blew it. He never— 
to vary the metaphor—tooted his own little 
horn. He refused to talk business. His 
formula never varied. He promised to sub- 
mit a list. 

Tom Vicary said with a cheerful grin, 
“You must think an awful lot, Jock.” 

Everybody called him Jock—no surer 
index of popularity in a club. 

Meanwhile Daphne was having her way 
with him. She had seen him play football. 
That accounted for much. But inherited 
commercial instincts counted for more. 
Daphne adored success. Success to her 
included a fine car, jewels and constant 
change of scene and frocks. Jock accom- 
panied Daphne to select night clubs. He 
danced well, and he didn’t chatter when he 
danced. Jock’s chief and mummy began 
to smell orange blossoms. 

“Does Daffy want this young fellow?” 

Mummy was of opinion that she did. 
Knowing her daughter, she ventured to 
affirm that if Daffy wanted him she would 
get him. Jock’s chief pursed up dubious 
ips. 

“TI can’t size him up, my dear. He’s 
honest as the day, a clean boy, and he seems 
to know the right people; but he won’t 
talk. I’m told he’s good at games—tennis 
and all that. He doesn’t, strictly between 
ourselves, earn his increased salary; but, 
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damn it, he does earn his commissions. Tha 
is indisputable. Leaving Daffy out —— ” 

“You can’t leave Daffy out if she means 
to be in.” ‘ 

“Leaving Daffy out, it might pay me te 
secure young McAlpine ——” 

“Secure him?” 

“Let me finish. We might offer this bo 
a small junior partnership if he can plank 
down a few thousands. In that case 
should be inclined to do without him in the 
office. He could work, as he has worked, 
outside. God knows how he does it. But 
I’ll say this for him: He inspires confi- 
dence. Daffy scares me at times.” 

“Daffy knows what she is doing.” 

“Daffy, my dear, is the last young woman 
I should commend as wife to a poor man. 

“But if he is going to be rich ——” 

Jock’s chief grunted and went his way. 

At the first convenient moment he said 
lightly to Jock, ‘‘Could you lay your hands 
on a few thousands, my boy, if we offered 
you a very junior partnership?” 

Jock was stunned. He had five thousand 
pounds invested long ago by his guardian 
before Jock came of age. It represented 
two hundred and fifty a year. 

When he mentioned, hesitatingly, this 
modest capital, Jock’s chief said curt] 
“Tf it were ten instead of five we might 
talk business.” 

Jock left the august presence dazed. But 
he had made unwittingly a hit with Daffy’s 
father. 

Young McAlpine was apparently satis- 
fied to leave his small capital in a gilt-edged 
security. Obviously, he was no gambler, 
and the head of an old-fashioned firm of. 
brokers who had built up a fine business by 
disregarding the more speculative coun- 
ters appreciated, perhaps inordinately, the 
bump of caution. 

“There really is something in this boy,” 
he reflected. 

He had two sons. The sons, educated, 
perhaps, at the wrong schools, were not in 
the City. One was in a cavalry regiment; 
the other had married a rich woman. 
Jock’s chief wasted valuable time regret- 
ting that Jock was not his son. At the 
same time he had misgivings about Daffy. 
If it had been little Iris, his third daughter, 
or even Daisy, the sit-by-the-fire 

A week later mummy said decisively, 
“T’m sure that Daffy has made up her 
mind. Have we made up ours?” 

They hadn’t. Being sensible people, 
they confronted facts philosophically. It 
came really to this: Daffy might do worse. 

“Has he spoken to her?” asked an anx- 
ious father. 

“T don’t think so. Daffy understands 
him. He is a gentleman.” 

“Certainly. He belongs to the right Mc- 
Alpines, but they are impoverished. He 
has five thousand pounds, his wits and 
apparently no prospects.” 

Mummy smiled. She told herself that 
father must have been making inquiries— _ 
quietly. 

She continued with greater confidence, 
“T like him, George.”’ 

‘Same here.” 

“Can’t you do something?” 

He replied irritably, ‘‘What the devil 
ean I do?” 

“You spoke of a junior partnership.”’ | 

“And you cackled about that to Daffy? 
You women —— However —— You are 
asking me to weigh in with a check for five _ 
thousand pounds.” : 

“T’m doing nothing of the sort. Ridic- 
ulous!” 

“Let us be perfectly calm. My partners 
must be considered. I can wangle a junior 
partnership for a prospective son-in-law, 
but the irreducible minimum is ten thou. 
Jock has five. If he was tempted to turn it 
into ten I—I should wash my hands of 


A 
a 
{ 


“You will do as you think best, George.” 


vi 


Pete in blissful ignorance, went on pop- 
ping in and out of Lancaster Gate. He — 
had acquired the habit. Daffy comman- 
deered him. He took her to a fancy ball — 
and wore the kilts. That did the trick— 
for Daffy. Ff 
“You ought to be the chief of your tribe.” 
“Clan—clan.” ‘ 
“Can you toss the—the—what is it — 


called?” ; 
“The caber? I dare say I could if I 
tried.” (Continued on Page 58) 
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Jewett Special Sedan—Perfectly Equipped 


Comfort Adaptable to Every Need 


A idee agree the lines are good. The 
flash of full-nickeled bumpers front 
and rear; nickeled radiator and motometer ; 
nickeled barrel-type head and side lamps— 
adds distinction. Trunk and trunk rack, at 
rear, against nickeled body guard-rails, are 
smart, and useful. 

There’s an extra cord tire, tube, rim and 
cover, carried forward at left. Cowl ventilator. 
Adjustable sun and storm visor. Automatic 
windshield wiper. Rear-view mirror. Combi- 
nation tail and stop-light. Smart upholstery. 
Taffeta shades at windows. Dome light. Hand- 
some fittings. Heater. Nota thing to buy but 
gas and oil. 

Your family are comfortable in this Jewett 
whatever the weather. All side windows close 
easily—and tight—when the sudden storm 
breaks; open wide when balmy weather in- 
vites. Snug as your home—invigorating as an 
open car—whichever suits your whim. 

But it’s when you sit behind the wheel, go 
through the gears and gently touch the ac- 
celerator that youget the real thrill of Jewett’s 
performance. Women love it in action. The 
Paige-type clutch and transmission insure 
quiet, easy gear-shifting; it is almost im possi- 
ble to‘‘clash”’ or jerk the car. Andthere’s full 
fifty horsepower waiting the touch of dainty 


slipper on the accelerator. Jewett six popular- 
ity shows that sixes do beat foursin the opinion 
of thousands of satisfied Jewett owners. 

Drive from 2 to 60 miles an hour in high 
—crawl along behind exasperating teams— 
then breeze quickly ahead when the opening 
comes. For Jewett accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles an hour in 7 seconds in high gear. Up 
most any hill on high—fast or slow. Truly, 
Jewett Sedan is the sedan with ‘‘open-car’’ 
performance. 

Owners have every confidence in Jewett 
due to its Paige-built motor, Paige-Timken 
axles front and rear; ball-bearing steering 
spindles; all-steel universal joints with sealed- 
in lubrication—good for 15,000 mileswithout 
oiling—without <“‘back-lash”’ or rattles. 

And,withall Jewett’spepand power, itstays 
good! Thousands of miles of silent, smooth 
running, because of the high-pressure, hollow 
crank-shaft oiling system which forces 2 gal- 
lons of oil per minute through all main and 
connecting rod bearings. ’ Long life is sure 
with such construction! 

Jewett comes to you with this distinction— 
it is the on/y car of its class made by a builder 
of finest quality cars! You will sense the con- 
fidence this gives when you and your family 
have your demonstration. (361) 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 
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They are not 
Keds unless 
the name Keds 


is on the shoe 


One of the most 
popularall-purpose 
Keds. High and low 
models—brown or 
white 
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A sturdy Keds model with athletic trim 
and ankle patch, For all sports purposes 


Now vacation 
pleasures last 
all summer long 


How a great change in our national 
habits has affected summer styles 


Why confine summer pleasures to a couple 
of weeks of “‘ vacation’? 


All of America seems to have waked up at 
once to this idea! Every day—every week-end 
all summer long—means out-of-door comforts 
for millions. Motoring, picnicking, golf, tennis, 
—we’ve become the greatest outdoor nation 
in the world! 

A striking evidence of our new ideas of 
summer comfort is the amazing growth of 
Keds. These cool, comfortable shoes with 
uppers of firm light canvas and flexible soles 
of springy rubber have become the summer 
footwear of America. 


Keds let feet, cramped by months of stiff 
shoes, return to their natural form and 
breathe. Everywhere you see them—on city 
streets as well as at country clubs and hotels. 


“Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are judged. They make you proud of their 
appearance as well as enthusiastic about their comfort 
and wear. 

There are many different kinds of Keds—high and 
low, plain and athletic-trimmed—styles for men and 
women, boys and girls, out-of-doors and in the home. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every pair 
gives you the highest possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds—no other shoe can give 
you real Keds value. Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. It will pay you to 
make sure. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., are con- 
tained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; and 
games, recipes, vacation suggestions, and other 
useful information in the Keds Hand-book for 
Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. F-5, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“‘T believe you could do anything —if you 
tried. Daddy believes in you.” 

“He can’t.” 

“He does, and so do I. Perhaps daddy, 
poor dear, doesn’t really understand you 
as—as I do. Your silence, for instance, is 
far more eloquent to me than speech. I 
respect your silence; I do, indeed. So does 
mummy. 

“All the same, silence, after—well, after 
a reasonable time, is—how shall I put it?— 
yes, unreasonable.” 

Her laughter tinkled deliciously. Jock 
stared at her piquant face, not entirely 
innocent of make-up. Words, long sup- 
pressed, came to him slowly. 

“T—I think I catch on.” 

“T’m quite sure you do.” 

‘All you people have been most awfully 
jolly and—er—friendly.” 

“Exactly. If you were not so modest, 
you might sum up daddy’s attitude towards 
you as—as encouraging.” 

“It is,” admitted Jock earnestly. ‘‘And 
that is what boils me. He doesn’t ask the 
other fellows to his house—good chaps 
too.” 

“They are not quite in your class, are 
they?” 

“But your father—I had a knock-out 
the other day. Without any sort of sug- 
gestion from me, he—he hinted at a junior 
partnership. Why?”’ 

“You can’t guess why?” 

“.T’m damned if I can! I beg your par- 
don = 

“Not at all. You can take this from me: 
Daddy always knows where he’s at. Daddy 
wants you as a junior partner. Mind you, 
he wouldn’t want you unless you had made 
good. You have made good. Now—you 
ought to go ahead full speed.” 

She gazed at him beguilingly. Jock 
blushed. His pleasant voice sank to a 
whisper. 

“T say, you tell me what to do and I’ll 
do it. I’m a mug. But I know what I 
want. And I want it—desperately. It 
never occurred to me that your father had 
spotted something that, honestly, I hardly 
dared to think about except in—in my 
wildest dreams.”’ 

Daffy glanced about her. The Albert 
Hall is not exactly a backwater of the 
Thames. Couples were all about them. 
Being a true daughter of Eve, she con- 
sidered time and place. But she was not 
blushing as she whispered: 

“T will tell you what to do. Beas frank 
with daddy as you have been with me. See 
him, if you can, after luncheon. He’s at 


his best then. I predict confidently that: 


all will be well. Toujours de Vaudace!’’ 
“Toujours de l’audace!”’ repeated a youth 
whose face was wreathed with smiles. 


vil 


ee fateful interview did take place 
next day, after luncheon, in the chief’s 
sacrosanct office. Jock soaped the ways 
by introducing a new client who asked for 
a sound lockup. 

“He doesn’t consider dividends, sir. He 
is making a big income. He fancies, so he 
tells me, land schemes. He’s just laid down 
a bin of 1920 port. He’s that sort of chap.” 

The chief smiled encouragingly. 

“Well, McAlpine, we must find some- 
thing which will mature with the port. Is 
that all today?” 

“No, sir; if you could spare me five min- 
utes on—on a very private matter a4 

“Certainly. Try that cigar. Carry on!” 

This was a counsel of perfection. Jock 
lit a cigar and thought of Tom Vicary’s 
powers of speech. He began, for a novice, 
not too badly. 

“You have been verykind tome, sir v 

A busy man reflected that cackle might 
be judiciously cut. He knew what Jock 
wanted, and thought the better of him be- 
cause he rode slow at a formidable fence. 

Accordingly, he said genially: 

““We like you, my boy. I can make some 
sort of guess at this very private matter. 
It concerns you’’—Jock nodded solemnly— 
“and somebody belonging, temporarily, to 
me?” 
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“Yes, sir. But I shouldn’t have had the 
cheek to—to ——’” 

“No, no! But let us take it that you 
have received encouragement from me 
and—her.”’ 

“It’s quite astounding, but it’s true. 
And yet if—if you ask me bang out whether 
I can support a wife, a wife—er—ac- 
customed to Lancaster Gate, the answer is 
a—lemon.”’ 

Daffy’s father lay back in his chair and 
laughed Homerically. Jock’s candor, his 
puzzled face, his use of his mother tongue, 
were irresistibly comic. But he was expect- 
ing a magnate, who couldn’t be allowed to 
cool his heels. 

““My dear boy, to allay all these natural 
misgivings of yours, I think we must take 
you into partnership. You have a way 
with you. I can’t help being personal, but 
Nature seems to have inscribed upon 
your face unmistakable credentials. Pass, 
friend! I take you asI find you. Has she 
taken you?” 

“Bless her, she has!” 

“Blessings in this case seem to be in 
order. You had better have an afternoon 
off, unless you prefer to use the telephone.” 

“Ever so many thanks, sir. She—she 
will be quite as surprised as I am.” 

This was too much for Daffy’s father. 
He sat up in his chair, staring at Jock. 

Then he said slowly, “Ought I to warn 
you?” 

“Warn me?” 

“Obviously, I ought. You have chosen 
a young woman much more wide awake 
than Iam. She can give me seven pounds 
over any course, outside the city, and romp 
home. I have never bossed my girls. I 
have always hoped that they would choose 
the right sort when the right sort came 
along. ; 

“But this young woman is never sur- 
prised at anything. She picked you before 
the flag dropped. She meant to have you 
from the word go. My one fear is this: 
Can you stay her course?”’ 

“What course?”’ asked Jock. 

Daffy’s father replied testily: ‘“‘You’ve 
been over it. Embassy Club, Grafton Gal- 
leries, Albert Hall. Keep a-moving! She 
may settle down. Some of ’em don’t.” 

“We've talked all that over.” 

“You have, hey?” 

“Again and again. We thought of a 
very small house at Woking, near the golf 
course. We shall start with a brace of sery- 
ants. She’ll make her own frocks.” 

“What? You tell me, her father, that 
Daffy is going to make her own frocks?” 

“Good Lord, no! Daffy is a flyer. There 
seems to be some extraordinary mistake. 
I want to marry—Daisy.” 

“Daisy?” 

Daffy’s father looked apoplectic. His 
chin and cheeks above too tight a collar 
grew purple. But joy seldom kills. It was 
so exactly right that Jock should marr 
Daisy. And yet Daffy, his masterful child, 
seemed to forbid the banns. As Jock said 
nothing, Daffy’s father was forced into 
ill-considered speech. 

“Never have I seen you making up to 
Daisy—never!”’ 

“We were jolly careful,’ mumbled Jock. 

Young man, you have made the run- 
ning, hot and hot, with Daphne. You will 
have to settle with Daphne. I don’t envy 
you. You will need a week off to make 
your peace with her. I tell you, the situa- 
tion is appalling. You appear to have won 
my eldest daughter by making love to her 
sister.” 

Jock said helplessly, “‘Daffy was in the 
know from the first.” 

A pert office boy appeared. 

“Sir Claude Vansittart, sir, by appoint- 
ment.” 

“Certainly. Show Sir Claude up in one 
minute.” 

Daisy’s father shook Jock’s hand. 

“You will have to attend to the outside 
business, Jock. Your silent methods are 
utterly beyond me, but somehow you get 
there. Sir Claude is here through you. It 
may lead to a lot of underwriting. Now 
hop it!” 

Jock hopped it. 
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Ay arting, Lighting and Ign ition System 


is created to be the perfect complement 
for those fine motor cars whose quality 
is never compromised. Symbolic of Dé Jon 
perfection is the superior construction 
of the coil. the heart of a cars electrical 
system. It is designed and bakelized 
against insular breakdown. It unfail- 
ingly gives a hot spark in frigid weather 
without sacrifice to high speed per— 
formance. 
DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE,NEW YORK 
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Perfect 
Golf Shaft 


Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 
are in use everywhere. 
Golfers who have played 
with them speak inhighest 
terms of their strength, 
durability, the way they 
“stay with the ball”, the 


superior balance and ‘“‘feel’”’. 


Patented 
Noy. 22, 1910 May 12, 1914 
Oct. 3, 1911 May 2, 1916 


See 


Everyone is of the same qual- 
ity. A former national cham- 
pion recently said, “the steel 
shaft is the only uniform, 
dependable golf shaft —with 
the steel shaft the best man 
wins always”. 

They come in all degrees of whip- 
piness. Any type of hickory shafted 
club can be duplicated in steel. 
Then, too, they will not warp, crack 
or rust—the “feel” will stay the 
same year after year. 
Professionals and Sporting Goods 
Dealers: No stock is complete 
without a fullsupply of Bristol Steel 
Shafted Clubs. Thousands are be- 
ing sold. Every golferis interest- 
ed. Write for information, <<" 
Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs ( 
can be purchased in allgood \_ 
golf departments. They are 
supplied by The Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; A. G. Spalding & Bros., New 
York;Thos.E.Wilson&Co.,Chicago; 
The Burke Golf Co., Newark,Ohio; 
and The Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Notice: Basic 
and Supplementary 
Patents covering Steel 
Golf Shafts are controlled by us. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing 
Lines are manufactured by the same com- 
pany which makes the Bristol Steel Golf 
Shaft. If you want the best in tackle, 
demand these three. They have 
long been the leaders, known by 
fishermen everywhere. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Fish- 
ing Catalogs sent free on request. 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF JACOB 


“T don’t know how Mary will take it.” 

“T believe she will be happy to know that 
I am happy. She’s like that.” 

He was dubious. 

“Tt will be a great shock.” 

She had a moment of high indignation. 
But she did not voice it. Wallace had al- 
ways had his mind on Mary. In all the 
years he had never thought of Sue. 

The next morning Yolanda did not come 
down to breakfast; and Sue, going up at 
nine, found her niece having an orange, dry 
toast and a cup of coffee in bed. She was 
wrapped inadequately in a thin blue neg- 
ligee. 

“Tt is a heavenly morning,” Sue said. 
“You ought to be out of doors, dearest.” 

“Tl talkxe a swim before lunch.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you in 
town?” 

“Are you going in? So am I. Stuart 
will drive me. We’ll have room for you if 
you’d like to go with us.” 

Sue hesitated. 

‘“‘T had hoped you wouldn’t mind staying 
with your mother. My engagement in 
Boston is important. Can’t you plan for 
some other day?” 

“Why should I? Mother won’t care if 
we are both away.” 

“‘T think she might. You see, yesterday 
your young friends took up so much of your 
time; and she wants to hear about—every- 
thing.” 

’ “Why can’t she hear about everything 
this morning? I’ll go in presently and talk 
to her.” 

“The doctor doesn’t want her disturbed 
so early. Her nights are very hard.” 

Yolanda’s voice was impatient. 

“But, Aunt Sue, we can’t key our lives to 
mother’s demands.” 

‘“‘But we must think of her, Yolanda.” 

“Oh,” Yolanda flung out, “that’s the 
trouble with your generation! You adore 
self-sacrifice.” 

A deep flush stained Sue’s cheeks. 

““We don’t adore it. But we can’t all go 
our own way and forget what your mother 
did for the rest of us.”’ 

““We don’t forget. I love mother a lot. 
But we may as well be sane about it. Her 
life is no more important than your life or 
mine.” 

“Hor happiness is more important”— 
steadily—‘‘her peace of mind. Except for 
us she has nothing. We have all the world 
outside. She has just that narrow room.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Yolanda judi- 
cially, “that we are apt to stress too much 
the dark side of a life like that? Mother 
has her little pleasures. In a way, they fill 
her life.”’ 

“Tf you had known her as I knew her, 
Yolanda—before she was ill—the vividness 
of her. Do you think this is easy?” 

“T didn’t say it was easy, did I? Only 
that we mustn’t stress the dark side too 
much.” She stretched her slim arms above 
her head. ‘Oh, don’t let’s argue. We'll 
both go to Boston, and come back with 
oodles of news, and mother will eat it up. 
You see if she doesn’t.” 

Yolanda’s fingers were busy with the silk 
handkerchief which banded her brows. She 
took it off. Her hair showed sleek and shin- 
ing as a frame for her porcelain-tinted face. 

“‘It’s the new Spanish effect,’”’ she said, 
and slipped at once away from further 
discussion. ‘‘Give me my hand glass, will 
you, Aunt Sue? lam going to wear 
jade earrings and a jade green dress at the 
yacht-club dance.” 

“T am not sure that I like you in ear- 
rings.” 

Sue was helpless before such insouciance. 

“You’d look lovely in them yourself.” 
Yolanda got out of bed, rummaged in a 
drawer and produced the long green drops. 
“Try them on.” 

Sue protested, ‘‘I’d look silly.” 

But Yolanda had made up her mind, and 
presently Sue saw her own somewhat glori- 
fied image in the long glass. 

“T told you so,’ said Yolanda trium- 
phantly. ‘‘Aren’t they spiffy?” 

The two of them motored into Boston 
that afternoon with Stuart Dudley. Sue 
had a feeling that she was deserting Mary, 
but Yolanda had simply swept her along on 
the tide of her own conviction that it was 
the thing to do. 

She was to see Christopher, for the first 
time, in his office at the end of the long pier. 
They were to have tea together, and she 
would return alone in time for dinner. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Stuart dropped her in front of one of the 
big shops on Tremont Street, and from 
there she took a taxi. Christopher stood 
waiting for her when she reached the pier, 
and when she saw him her heart jumped 
in that queer way that it had when she was 
much moved. 

With the door of his office shut against 
the world, Christopher welcomed the lady 
of his heart. There was gray in his curly 
hair and lines in his bronzed countenance, 
but no young lover could have overmatched 
the passion in his voice as he said, ‘You 
are here—mine. Oh, Sue, my dear girl, 
how I have dreamed of it!” 

He showed her everything; the old furni- 
ture which had belonged to his grandfather 
in the days when sailing vessels had brought 
cargoes of spices and teas. On the walls 
were models of ships, boxed, with glass over 
them. There were quaint old compasses, 
brass spyglasses, a ship’s clock that struck 
the hours. There were, too, the books 
which had been kept in the grandfather’s 
neat hand, the diary of Christopher’s fa- 
ther, recounting events when he had served 
in the Navy during the Civil War. Sue’s 
own letters were there, hidden in a secret 
drawer; and it was from this same drawer 
that Christopher took at last a ring, a great 
emerald set round with diamonds. 

His man brought tea to them—a young 
Scotsman. 

“This is Alec,’’ Christopher explained. 
“He goes with me everywhere. He knows 
that when I make my next voyage you will 
sail with me.” 

“T can’t,’”’ said Alec, smiling, ‘‘serve him 
when he is married any better than I have 
done. But I can serve him with a gladder 
heart.” 

It was a hearty tea, and Sue ate with an 
appetite. She felt like a different woman 
from the one who had lived for fifteen 
years in the shadow of asick room. It was, 
she thought whimsically, as if she had died 
and was resurrected. And Christopher was 
saying, ‘Think of it, my dear! I shall have 
you through all the years to come!” 

On the way home in the train she kept 
planning when she would tell Mary. Per- 
haps tonight. It must not be delayed too 
long. Wrapped in her thoughts, they had 
reached the Lynn marshes before she 
roused herself and saw Wallace sitting a 
few seats ahead of her with Ethel Gray. 

Ethel had always been a great friend of 
Mary’s, and Wallace was often at the 
Grays’. Sue was glad that he could have 
the relaxation of such good friendship. But 
always when she saw him with Ethel she 
was clutched by the fear that had assailed 
her when he had talked to the night nurse. 

Then over the enchantment of her 
afternoon with Christopher dropped once 
more the dark curtain of her solicitude for 
Mary. Remembering the old days, Sue’s 
heart seemed to bleed with the tragedy of 
the difference. Mary’s life and her hus- 
band’s had once been so closely knit. They 
had been poor in worldly goods, but rich in 
understanding. Then, quite suddenly, 
Wallace’s health had broken. Sue was at 
college, Yolanda a tiny tot. Mary had at 
once gone to work. She was a good house- 
keeper, and so she had opened a tea room 
in the old town where they had always 
spent their summers. After a time the 
thing had paid. Mary’s energy and com- 
petence had kept Sue at college, and had 
given Wallace the year in the South that 
had saved him. 

The result had been permanent invalid- 
ism for Mary. She had overworked, and 
she collapsed when Wallace came back. 
Sue gave up all other plans to nurse her 
sister and take care of Yolanda. She had 
no thought of shirking. Life was give and 
take, and that was the end of it. So she 
had sent Christopher away. 

And now she was free. She would tell 
Mary. And marry Christopher —— 

After dinner Wallace said, ‘“‘ You won’t 
mind, will you, Sue? Ethel Gray wants me 
to take a fourth hand at bridge.” 

Her hesitation was momentary. 

“T’ll go up and sit with Mary. Yolanda 
is going to the yacht-club dance.” 

“You’re sure you don’t mind?” 

“Of course not.” 

When she went upstairs her sister was 
settled for the night, with her window open 
to the warm soft air, the light low and the 
moon shining over the harbor. Miss Ram- 
sey was glad to sit outside on the veranda 
and leave them alone. 
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Mary was raised a bit on her pillows, a 
concession to the new strength which had | 
come to her. She was a taller woman than 
Sue, but she was very thin, and there were 
deep shadows under her eyes. There was, 
too, a certain beauty about her that tran- 
scended Sue’s prettiness. One was aware 
of a shining serenity. She had suffered 
much, but she had infinite self-control. 
The serenity was, therefore, hard earned. 
Sue sat down beside the bed. 

“Did you have a good time in Boston?” 
Mary asked. 

“Oh, yes.’ There was a rushing in Sue’s 
ears. Surely this was the moment to say, 
“T am going to marry Christopher How- 
land. Oh, Mary, aren’t you glad for me? 
Glad?” 

But before she could say it, Yolanda 
swept in, ready for the yacht-club dance. 

“How do you like me?” she demanded. 

She wore the green organdie and the jade 
earrings. A great Spanish comb was stuck 
at right angles in her shining hair, and she 
was wrapped in a shawl of embroidered 
crépe which belonged to her mother. The | 
shawl gave her something of the air of an 
odalisque, but there was no denying her 
attractiveness. 

“Do you like me?” she asked again. 

‘Oh, darling,’’ Mary said, “‘I’m not sure. 
You don’t look in the least like my daugh- 
ter. But you do look like a very lovely lady 
in a play.” 

“Well, why not?’’ Yolanda demanded. 
“The thing is to be like myself—not like 
your daughter.” 

When Yolanda had gone Mary said, 
‘*She isn’t like us, Sue. She has our energy, 
but not our patience. We had a long talk 
before she dressed. She told me about her 
trip to Boston. She went to see a friend 
who is going to take a course in journalism 
next winter in New York. Yolanda wants 
to take the same course.” 

Sue’s world grew dark. i. 

“You mean she wants to go to New 
Work 2as 

“Yes. 

“Why can’t she take the course. in 
Boston?” 


” 


by her nearness to us; 
selfish pig if she didn’t come down for week- 
ends; that her mind ought to be on her 
work and on nothing else.” 
“That’s perfectly idiotic,’’ Sue flung out. 
“As if she had to go away! Why, I should 
think she’d be glad to be with you for a 
while!” 
“Well, I had hoped so.”” Sue knew that 
look in Mary’s eyes—of endurance. ‘I 
hoped so. But youth is impatient, darling, 
and Yolanda is only speaking the language 
of those about her.” 
“Well, I must say it’s a selfish language. 
preg you had talked the way Yolanda 
oes 4 | 
“Yes, suppose I had.’’ Mary’s voice 
fell away into silence. “I should have been 
well,’’ she said at last. 
Sue was gripped by a sensation almost 
of horror. To have Mary regretting would 
be intolerable. The thing that had made 
Mary’s suffering sacred to all of them had 
been the knowledge that the sacrifice had 
been worth while. { 
“How silly,’’ Mary said, ‘‘to be looking 
back. And if Yolanda goes I shall stil 
have you and Wallace.” i 
Every bit of strength seemed to go out 
of Sue’s body. It was clearly impossible to 
tell Mary at this moment anything about 
Christopher. So she talked of other things 
with an effect of lightness, until she realized 
that Mary had slipped down among her 
pillows—and that her face was white and 
pinched. She bent over her sister anx- 
iously. 
“Has the pain come back?” 
“Yes. Perhaps you’d better call Miss 
Ramsey.” 
Miss Ramsey, coming in, made a signifi 
cant comment: ‘She hasn’t been well 
since Miss Yolanda talked to her.”’ 
Sue sat alone on the wide porch down 


end. 1 
“Sue dear,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve rather upset 
ting news for you. I have to sail 01 
Saturday.” 
“Saturday! Oh, Christopher!” 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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What car will you buy now? 
“Tl repeat!” say Velie owners 


When you are ready for a new 
car will you buy another like 
the one you are driving? 


Most Velie owners will—in 
fact, over sixty per cent of 
themenand women who have | 
previously owned oneormore. 
Velie cars—buy more Velies. \ 


Velie’s following among car 
owners is as distinctive as the 
car itself—a discriminating 
class, desiring a little more in 
comfort and luxury than the 
ordinary; willing to pay a little 
more for a greater margin of 
surplus power, greater flexibil- 
ity and ease of handling; less 
trouble risk; less upkeep worry; 
wanting more in the final de- 
tails that mean un- 
alloyed satisfaction. 


Yet strangely enough 
the Velie Six pur-. 
chaser pays little if 
any more for these 


things, and in the instance of 
this remarkable, completely 
equipped Sport Model, as 
well as in other styles, he ac- 
tually pays less. 


In the Velie Sport Model such 
choice equipment as two extra 
cord tires, tubes and covers 
mounted on the sides; trunk 
containing two suitcases and 
a hat box; disc wheels; double 
bar bumpers front and rear; 
specially designed aluminum 
step-plates; clock, cigar- 
lighter, mirror, windshield 
cleaner, two large spot- 
lights, rear body rails—con- 


tribute bounteously to the 
passenger’s entire satisfaction 


and utmost comfort. 


See the Velie Six and 
drive it before you 
buy your new car. 


VELIE MOTORS CORP. 
Moline, Illinois 


EVERY TIME 
WE SELL A CAR ' 
WE MAKE A FRIEND 


Velie’s most outstanding superiority is its wonderful valve-in- 
head Velie-Built Motor, giving an average of 20-25 miles to 
the gallon; pressure lubricated, even to the piston pins; vibra- 
tionless at all speeds; its counterpart cannot be found in any 
car that sells within hundreds of dollars of the Velie price 
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The Bendix Drive 
The Mechanical Hand" that Ganks Your Car. 


In Rain and Mud 


no more “hand-cranking. 


!_ S$ 
Rain and mud—your Wheels sink—your motor 


stalls. In the old days you got out in the wet 

and “cranked” it by hand. Remember? 
3. oP 
Today when your motor stalls you 
merely press a button and your engine 
responds. The electric starter brought 
a new era of easy, convenient depend- 
able starting. And in this the Bendix 
Drive renders splendid service. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical 
arm and hand’’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘‘muscle”’ 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 

hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 

gine over—starts it—then automatic- 

ally ‘‘lets go’’, and waits until youneed 

it again. 
The fact that the Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on the electric starters of a majority of the world’s 
automobiles and trucks is evidence’ of the need which 


existed and the efficient, dependable way the Bendix 
Drive has met it. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine service parts for 
Bendix Drive. Look for the name“ Bendix” on each genuine part. 


Standard equipment on the Eleétric Starters of a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


Manufaéured By 
Ecuipse Macuine Co., Ermira, N. Y. 


Ectirse Macuine Company, Ltp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“Yes; the company insists that I get 
back to Ceylon as soon as possible. And, 
Sue, I won’t go without you. We can be 
married on Saturday morning and leave 
that night.” 

“Kit, darling, I can’t!” 

“You can! It will be easy enough to get 
ready. A few trips to the shops, and there 
you are!” 

“That isn’t all.”. , 

“Look here, Sue, it isn’t money, is it? 
You know that everything I have is yours, 
and we’ve waited too long to be conven- 
tional. I am just crazy to be buying things 
for you— -your little shoes and lovely 
hats —— 

“Kit, you must not. It isn’t money.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Mary. I haven’t told her.” 

“Tell her tonight.” 

**She isn’t so well. 
shock.” 

“But she must hear sometime.” 

“T know; but she’s had upsetting news.” 
She outlined Yolanda’s plan. He was un- 
convinced. 

“It is your turn, dearest. Well, we won "t 
argue at long distance, but I’m coming out 
tomorrow morning and make you say yes.’ 

She hung up the receiver and went back 
into the living room. Today was Monday. 
If she married Christopher on Saturday, 
there would be just four days between! 

Wallace came in radiant. 


And it’s going to bea 


“Anything to eat?” he asked. “I am 
hungry enough to eat a house.” 

“Why didn’t Ethel feed you?” 

“They’ve made a rule not to. Their 


little group meets twice a week for cards, 
and they don’t want the trouble.” 

“Tt is silly to make rules,”’ said Sue. 

She brought from the refrigerator cold 
lobster, mayonnaise, lettuce. 

“Want a cup of coffee?” 

“T’ll say I do,’”’ Wallace said, and sat 
down while she made it. 

She reflected that men were like that— 
to be waited on. Yet why should she wait 
on Wallace when her own man wanted her? 
She was very silent thinking of it. But 
Wallace did not notice. His mind was busy 
with his own affairs. 

“The Grays have asked me to go ona 
two weeks sailing party.” 

“When? 

“Saturday.” 

“‘T don’t see how you ean, Wallace.” 

He laid down his fork and looked at her. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Christopher wants me to marry 
him right away. The company is sending 
him back to Ceylon, and he insists that I 
shall go with him.” 

“And you have agreed?” 

She faltered. 

“No; but I hope it may be possible.” 

“Does Mary know?’ 

“No; I intended to tell her tonight, and 
then I found that Yolanda is making plans 
to spend next winter in New York.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She is going to study journalism.” 

His face darkened. 

“‘She’ll do nothing of the kind, of course!’’ 

“I’m afraid she intends to have her own 
way, Wallace. And if she does—I can’t 
leave Mary.” 

“You'll give up Christopher?’ 

“Oh, what else can I do?’”’ wearily. 

The droop of her little figure showed her 
utter depression. Wallace rose, went to the 
percolator and drew a cup of coffee, When 
he came back to the table he set the cup 
down and laid his hand in his sister-in- 
law’s. 

“Cheer up, old girl,” he said with an 
effect of joviality. ‘“‘I’ll talk to Yolanda. 
It’s all poppycock, this plan of hers. She’s 
got to stay with her mother.” 

Yolanda and young Dudley came in be- 
fore Wallace had finished his repast. 

“We're starved,”’ Yolanda announced at 
once. “Stuart wanted me to stop and feed 
somewhere, but I remembered the lobsters 
in the refrigerator.’’ Her eyes were caught 
by the pink of her father’s plate. “T hope 
you haven’t eaten them, dad.” 

“There are plenty,’’ Sue assured her. 
“Tim Macy had a big catch this morning 
and I bought them all.” 

“You two darlings needn’t sit up,’”’ Yo- 
landa informed her elders when she and 
Stuart had foraged and had brought back 
their filled plates. “Go and get your 
beauty sleep, Aunt Sue.” 

Sue shook her head. 

“You can’t get rid of me in that way.” 

“We don’t want to get rid of you; but I 
thought it might save you and dad a shock 
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when Stuart and I sit and hold hands and 
look at the moon.” 

“Yolanda!”’ her father protested. 

“He really does it very nicely, dad 
Platonic.”’ 

Her mouth was grave, but her eyes 
smiled at young Dudley. The boy laughed, 

“Tt isn’t half so bad as it sounds, Mr. 
Hutchinson. And you know what moons 
are—maddening.” 

Wallace held up his watch. 

“Do you know that it is two minutes o 
midnight? No moons for Yolanda to 
night—or madness.” 

“Oh, of course, if you are going to act 
like a father in a movie,” Yolanda pro- 
tested. 

But young Dudley quite light-heartedly 
gave in. 

““There’ll be other moons, Yolanda. I’ 
go the minute I finish this lobster.” 

When at last he left, Yolanda went to th 
door with him. She was gone a long time 
When she came in she started up the stairs. 

“Yolanda,” her father said. 

She turned. 

ina Yes ? ” 

“Come down for a moment. I want 
talk to you.” ; 

“Oh, can’t it wait? I am dead fo 
sleep.”’ She patted back a yawn. 

“No, it can ’t wait,’ shortly. 

“Oh, well.” She came languidly doy 
and threw herself into one of the chint 
chairs. 

Apple green and gold, her cheeks pink 
her red lips curved in an enchanting line 
Sue felt that Yolanda was bored to death t 
give them this moment which followed thi 
excitement of her parting from Stuart 
Wallace flung his challenge at his daughte 
explosively. 

“Yolanda, what is this I hear about you 
going to New York?” 

Yolanda patted back another yawn. 

“Well, it’s the only thing, dad. I can’ 
stay here.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’d die—shut up.” She lifted a fold 0 
the apple green gown with an idle finger, 
her jade earrings swung against the white 
curve of her cheek. ‘‘ You can see that I’ 
die, can’t you?”’ 

“No, I can’t,” shortly. ‘Your Aunt Su 
hasn’t died, has she?”’ 

“Aunt Sue? Oh, well, Aunt Sue has ad 
justed herself to it. She and mother are 
near the same age, and they’re suc 

chums.” 

“T haven’t adjusted myself to it,’ Su 
declared. ‘‘I have simply made myseli 
contented because your mother needed me 
and it is your turn 

“Why is it my turn?” Yolanda de 
manded. “‘Why shouldn’ t things go on a 
they have been?” 

“Because,” said Sue, and found herself 
flushing, “I want to get married.” 

“Married?” Yolanda sat up; she wa 
not yawning. ‘‘To whom?’ 

It was Wallace who answered, 0 
Christopher Howland, head of the big tes 
company. He’s been in love with her fo 
fifteen years, and she wouldn’t marry him 
on account of your mother.” 

Yolanda gazed at her Aunt Sue with ¢ 2 
new interest. 

“You don’t mean that you wouldn't 
Aunt Sue!” i 

“How could I? I was needed here.” 

“And he wants her to marry him and sail 
on Saturday,” Wallace further suede 
“to Ceylon.” 

Well, why shouldn’t she?” 

“Because, ” Sue stated, “‘we can’t both 
leave your mother. She couldn’t stand it” 

There were sparks in Yolanda’s eyes. 

“J think you are utterly mistaker 

Mother wouldn’t want either of us to sta} 
if she thought we’d be unhappy. She's 
bigger than that. And you are making @ 
mountain out of a molehill, Aunt Sue.” 

“No,” said Sue, “I am not. We owe er 
a debt we can never pay. And I simpl 
won’t break her heart.” 

“Do you mean if I go to New York, you 
won’t get married?” 

“Yes 


corm 


There was a dead silence out of whicel 
Yolanda said, ‘Iam young. I want happr 
ness.” 4 

“T was young,” said Sue; ‘‘I wanted it.’ 

Yolanda stood up. | 

““Oh, I don’t know what to say! And 1’ 
going to bed.” She began to ascend the 
stairs. ‘I won’t spoil my life for anybody, 
was the defiance she flung over the balus 
trade. Then she went up, her green drape 
ies billowing about her. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Van Nord — 
a smart low-cut VAN HEUSEN. 


for out-of-doors 


One Piece 
No Bands 
No Linings 
No Starch 
Never Wilts 


Fifty Cents 


Ask your laundry- 

man to return your 

VAN HEUSENS 
ironed flat. 
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DAPPER, friendly little 
collar, VAN NORD,anda 
large contributor to American 
comfort these warm days. 


Made in one curved piece, with- 
out bands or linings, VAN NORD 
is helping millions of particular 
men to pass a pleasant summer. 


Comfort is never out ofstyle,and 
the faultless style of this low-cut 
VAN HEUSEN has no quarrel 


PATENTED 


with comfort. VAN NORD, 
you'll find, has no bad_ habits. 


Never touched a grain of starch 
in its life, and scorns the use of 
seams and bands. A talented 
collar, too; it has the VAN 
HEUSEN family trait of fold- 
ing on a curve, as if by magic, 
with never a stitch or a wrinkle 
all the way ’round your con- 
tented neck. 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest C' OLLAR 
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Made in 12 Styles 
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Hauling away the ASHES 


T costs $1.20 a ton to haul ashes in 
many cities—a dead loss. If the 
coal is not only high in ash but dirty, 
full of non-combustible impurities 
that could have been removed at the 
mine, there is more haulage, more loss. 


Because it is clean bituminous coal, 
made so through the elimination of 
extraneous ash contents, Consolida- 
tion Coal has made a reputation for 
economy with manufacturers and 
other large users of coal. 


The list of Consolidation customers 
includes many of the names that have 
made American industry great. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H.. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
ROANOKE, VA. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
Foreign Offices | LONDON, ENGLAND, Billicer Sq. Bldg. 
(GENOA, ITALY, 10-Via Roma 

ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

Sales Agents§ MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

It was a long time that night before Sue 
slept, and it was toward morning that she 
was waked by a whisper out of the darkness. 

“ Aunt Sue ——” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“May I sit here and talk to you?” 

“Yes. Turn on the light.” 

“No. I want to talk in the dark. Aunt 
Sue, I’ve got to tell you. I want to go to 
New York because of—Stuart Dudley. 
You see I care awfully about him, and he 
lives there.’ 

““My dear, if he loves you he’ll come to 
you wherever you are.” 

“No; things aren’t like that in these 
days. There are so many girls, and so many 
distractions for a man. And he’s tremen- 
dously attracted. But if I am out of sight— 
oh, well, it might mean that I’d have to 
give him up. And I couldn’t stand it, Aunt 
Sue, I couldn’t!”’ 

“Surely you wouldn’t want his love if it 
wasn’t big enough to thoose you above all 
others!”’ 

“Oh, that’s old stuff. I do want it. The 
women of your generation waited for men 
to find out that they loved them, and some- 
times the man never found out. We don’t 
make that mistake; we have a right to our 
choice. Why shouldn’t we help men to 
know themselves?” 

Out of the darkness Sue said, ‘I couldn’t 


| do it.” 


“Of course you couldn’t! But I can; 
and I’m not going to give Stuart up, Aunt 
Sue. I don’t want to be selfish and make 


| you stay. But each of us must decide for 


herself—and I’ve decided. I love you and 
I love mother, but I love Stuart more than 
anybody else in the whole wide world. 
I—I am his, Aunt Sue, and that settles it. 
And—and you ought to settle it in the same 
way. If mother means more to you than 
your lover, then stay with her. But if he 
means more, then marry him. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

With that final challenge Yolanda fled. 
Her youth had spoken. She must have 
what she wanted, if the world crashed. 

Sue lay wide awake until the dawn came 
in at the window. Then she got up, took 
her bath and dressed. When she went down 
not even the maids were stirring. She 
opened the windows and made her way to 
the top of the bluff. Steps led down to the 
little pier. She descended them and stood 
looking out over the harbor. There was 
a slight haze, and the water had the silver 
smoothness of a pink pearl. The anchored 
yachts were as still as sleeping birds. She 
unlocked the door of the boathouse, found 
her oars and untied the knot which held 
one of the dories, and presently the pink 
waves were about her. She seemed to 
breathe again. In the great house that she 
had left she had been stifled with the weight 
of the problems under its roof. 

Rowing towards the south, she came 
upon Tim Macy drawing in his nets. It was 
a light haul—a mass of living, flapping 
silver. 

“‘Good mess for breakfast,’”’ Tim said as 
she stopped to watch. 

“Yes, but I don’t want them.”’ She gave 
a little laugh. “‘Not to eat. What I want is 
that you’ll let me pay for them and then set 
them free.” 


“Free?’”’ He stared at her. 

“Yes. Somehow, on a day like this it 
seems dreadful to get caught in a net.” 

He grinned. 

“Life’s like that. Everybody gettin’ 
caught.” 


“Were you ever caught?”’ she asked him. 

“Yes, ma’am. I was caught when I 
married Lizzie. She got me to work in a 
factory, and I’d always got my living by 
thesea. That’s why I lef’ her. I had to live 
in the way I wanted to.” 

“But what happened to—Lizzie?”’ 

“Oh, I guess she’s livin’ the way she 
wants. I send her money and she’s spend- 
in’ it on movies and things. But she don’t 
git me back to no town; no ma’am.” He 
paused to ask, “‘Did you really mean you 
wanted me to let ’em go?” 

“Yes; Dll pay for the whole lot.”” Then 
as the catch went overboard and the shin- 
ing, slender bodies flashed and were gone, 
she drew a deep breath of relief. “It sounds 
terribly silly to do a thing like that,” she 
said; ‘‘but I’m glad.” 

As she pulled away from him there came 
across the lovely stillness of the morning a 
faint halloo. She looked over her shoulder 
and saw Christopher standing on the pier. 
She rowed in swiftly. 

“T didn’t expect you before breakfast.” 

“T couldn’t wait.” 


He helped her up on the pier, and kissed 


er. 

“Oh,” she protested, ‘““you must not! 
Someone might see us.” 

He drew her into the boathouse. 

“Ts this better?’”’ He was masterfully 
insistent. “I am going to marry you. You 
have nothing to say about it. We will go in 
town and buy your wedding dress today. 
I saw one in a window—and I’ve ordered 
your bouquet.” 

“Kit, dear, I can’t marry you like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tf Yolanda won’t stay, I must.” 

“JT don’t see it. You’ve given fifteer 
years to them. Let them get along witho 
you.” 

“They can’t.” 

He stopped her with a sharp question. 

“Do you think I am going to let it end 
like this?” 

As they stood staring at each other hope: 
lessly there came on the boards outside the 
soft padding of slippered feet. Yolande 
rounded the corner. 

“Oh,” she said, and smiled at them 
“‘T didn’t know you were here.”’ 

She was as gay as the morning, in a bath 
ing suit of sea blue, with her head tied up 
in a red handkerchief. Sue had a fleeti 
thought that the night had not taken it 
toll of Yolanda. There had been, appa 
ently, no vigil. The thing was, as far a 
Yolanda was concerned, settled. 

Presenting her lover Sue said, “‘I tol 
you about Christoohed Yolanda. He cam 
out from town yesterday, and surprise¢ 
me.”’ 

Yolanda smiled up into Christopher’ 


yes. 

“She didn’t tell me you were so good 
looking.”’ 

They laughed together. 

“T always take a swim in the morning 
Yolanda explained, “if I wake in time 
Aunt Sue, did you know that mother isn’t 
so well? That’s what got me up. Mis 
Ramsey telephoned for the doctor.” 

‘Oh, I must go to her.’”’ Sue stood _ 
poised, ready for flight. “You'll hav 
breakfast with us, Kit?” 

“Wait a minute”’—his hand restraine 
her—‘‘this is our best chance to talk t 
Yolanda.” 

peOune? 

Yolanda’s appraising eyes were upo 


them. 

Sue felt that the girl was weighing th 
potentialities of middle-aged romance i 
the balance with her own youth and fire. 

“Yes,’’ Christopher came bluntly to the 
point; “we want to know what you are 
going to do about it.” 

‘About what?” 

“Our marriage.” 

Yolanda’s voice was tart. 

“Aunt Sue is perfectly free to do as sh 
pleases.”’ 

“‘She isn’t free. She has a loving hea 
Fifteen years ago I wanted her to marr 
me—and she wouldn’t; and the reaso 
she wouldn’t was because a little girl of 
five needed a mother, because a sick womall — 
needed a nurse, because a helpless mai 
needed a housekeeper.” 

Sue tried to stop him. 

“Christopher!” 

But he went on, his words like blow 
against the wide silence. 

“She gave up happiness then. If sh 
gives it up again it will be because of th 
beastly selfishness of the rest of you.” 

Yolanda’s eyes were hot. 

“T don’t see how you can say sue 
things.” 

“Because they are true. Sue says yo 
have told her that your generation likes 
face facts. Well, why not face this one= 
that you are the first woman in your family 
to fall down on your job.” 

Yolanda’s cheeks were scarlet. 

“Oh ——” she began indignantly, an 
stopped. 

He waited. 

“Well?” he said at last. 
Yolanda’s head was high, but her lig 
trembled. 

“You win,” she said. “I am not goit 
to have anybody say Iam nota good sport. _ 

It seemed to Sue in that moment of sur 
render a blight swept across Yolanda’ | 
young beauty, as years ago it had swept) 
across her own. Christopher saw it too. 

‘“‘T’m sorry,” he said. 

Yolanda turned from them. 

“Don’t!” was the protest she threw ové 
her shoulder sharply. ‘‘I am not going | 
be sorry for myself. If I’ve got to 
through with it I shan’t—whine.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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IF hy You Should huy 


WHITE TRUCK 


Reason No. LO 
Largest Output in High Grade Field 


Lance output gives the manufacturer a def- 
inite advantage over his competitors, reflect- 
ed either in a lower price or a better quality. 


But in the transportation field higher quality 
is more important than lower price. The Aighest 
quality gives the purchaser the most for his money. 
The best is the least expensive in the long run, 
and it is the long run which counts; motor trucks 
must be a long time investment. Owners prefer 
the high grade truck because it saves them money. 


White Trucks have the double advantage of be- 
ing a highest quality product ad made on a scale 
which permits unusual economy of manufacture. 
They have by far the largest output in the high 
grade field. 


9 Users 420w from experience what White Trucks 


Other Reasons: will do in comparison with others. Their cost 
Bie sheets show it. They have a barometer which 
| The Truck Itself registers in dollars and cents. 


Most Value per Dollar 
100,000-Mile Records 
Ownership Roll Call 
White Owner Service 

A Permanent Maker 

The Manufacturer's Policy 
Service Above Sales 


Transportation Experience 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

She peaked her white arms above her 
head and made a straight dive into the shin- 
ing-waters, and presently they saw her, far 
out, swimming in the path of the sun. 

It was decided after breakfast that morn- 
ing it would be best for Wallace to break the 
news to Mary. Christopher had insisted 
that the thing be carried through at once. 

“‘T want Sue’s mind free. I am going to 
take her into town this afternoon. There 
are a thousand things to do.” 

Wallace glanced at his sister-in-law. They 
were on the porch, and she sat on the swing- 
ing seat. She had put on the ring that 
Christopher had given her, and it seemed 
the badge of a new order of things. He 
was aware of her attractiveness as he had 
never been aware of it in the years she had 
been with them. Her charm was added to 
and emphasized by the fact of the admira- 
tion of a man like Christopher Howland, 
Yolanda, who had taken an active part in 
the discussion, admired the ring. 

““Wmeralds are my favorites.” 

““Green,’’ said Christopher, ‘is the color 
of hope.” 

He smiled at Yolanda, but he was not 
quite at ease with her. She was carrying 
the thing off well, but he still had a feeling 
that the events of the morning had set their 
mark on her. She showed, however, no out- 
ward signs of disturbance. She 
was glowing after her long swim, 
her hair spick-and-span with its 
quaint Spanish effect, her linen 
frock as fresh and pink as a rose. 

“Oh, treat mother as a human 
being,’ had been her 
advice when Wallace 
had wondered how he 
should tell his wife. 
“Tell her we are all go- 
ing to dance at Aunt 
Sue’s wedding — make 
her think it is high jinks 
and not a funeral.” 

“You darling!” 
* whispered. 

They were sitting to- 
gether on the swinging 
seat. She squeezed Yo- 
landa’s hand. Yolanda 
laughed. 

“ Aunt Sue,’’shesaid, 
“Tl bet you are worry- 
ing about me.” 

“Well, Iam.” 

‘*Don’t, please. 
When a thing is done, 
that’s the end of it. 
Go on and be happy. 
I haven’t a thing on my 
mind this morning ex- 
cept the problem of 
what Iam going to wear 
at your wedding.” 

But Sue knew that 
Yolanda had more on 
her mind than that. 
She had on her mind what she would 
say to young Stuart, and what he would 
think, and what he would do. 

Wallace went upstairs, and while 
they waited, Christopher made out a 
list of all that they must get in town. 

He consulted Yolanda. 

“Sue won’t spend half enough on herself, 
and I want her to have the best.”’ 

“There was a wrap in a window on 
Boylston Street yesterday,’ Yolanda told 
him; “‘one of those primrosy things, with a 
perfect bear of a collar in brown fur. She 
will look adorable in it on board ship.” 

So the primrosy wrap went down, and 
there was to be a straight-line frock to go 
with it, and shoes and a hat; and there 
must be an evening gown in bright clear 
red, heavy with silver, and 

“But,” Sue kept protesting, “I am not a 
grand person.” 

“You'll look fine and grand,’’ Christopher 
assured her, “when I get through with you.” 

‘Shall 1?” 

Sue was listening with only one ear. She 
wondered what Wallace was- saying to 
Mary. 

And just then Wallace called over the 
saad rail, ““Oh, Sue, come up—and Christo- 
pher.” 

So they all went up but Yolanda, and 
Yolanda sat on the swinging seat and looked 
out over the shining harbor, and all the 
light died out of her eyes. And then, quite 
unexpectedly, the tears began to run down 
her cheeks, and she tried to dab them with 
her handkerchief; but that wasn’t enough, 
so she ran upstairs and stood in the middle 
of the room with her hands clenched tight 
until she stopped sobbing, and then she 


Sue 
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wrung out a cloth in hot water and bathed 
her face, and she powdered her nose and put 
on a wide hat which cast concealing snad- 
ows, and went to meet Aunt Sue, who was 
calling her. 

“Oh, your mother wants you, Yolanda. 
She is so happy to have you stay with her 
and to know that I am going to marry 
Christopher.” 

“T told you she was human,” Yolanda 
said as calmly as if she had never known 
tears. ““You and father have been treating 
her like a plaster saint in a niche.” 

They all sat in Mary’s room and talked 
about it until the day nurse came in and 
said, “‘You mustn’t excite my patient.” 

And Mary said, “They aren’t exciting 
me. And my sister is going to be married.” 

They went downstairs finally, and about 
twelve o’clock Stuart Dudley came ramp- 
ing in. 

Yolanda, apparently unchanged since he 
had last seen her, proclaimed the coming 
event, ‘‘Meet the bride and groom! They 
are going to be married, and sail to Ceylon 
on Saturday. Romance with a big R!”’ 
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Stuart caught at her hand. 
“‘Tsn’t she ever serious?”’ he asked Sue. 


Three days and three nights, and then 
the wedding. Days to Sue of being impor- 
tant and petted and clothed like a princess; 
nights when she listened at Yolanda’s door, 
wondering if she had heard the sound of 
sobbing, but not daring to goin. Only once 
had she talked with Yolanda about Stuart 
Dudley. 

“Why is he staying away?”’ 

“‘T told him I—didn’t want him. The 
sooner I get over him the better, Aunt Sue.” 

“But, my dear, why should you get over 
him, as you callit? Perhaps he cares enough 
to wait as Christopher did.” 

Yolanda had turned from the mirror, 
where she had been trying the effect of a 
short string of pearls. 

“T like ’em long,” she said; “‘but it is the 
style to choke yourself.’’ She surveyed Sue 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘Men aren’t like that in 
these days. They won’t wait for anything. 
They take a girl or leave her. Stuart would 
be bored to death to hang on indefinitely; 


“You Win,’’ She Said. “‘I am Not Going to Have Anybody Say I am Not a Good Sport”’ 


“You don’t mean it!’’ Stuart was as 
radiant as the morning. 

“‘T do mean it!” 

“Well, of all things!” 

“Congratulate them,’”’ she commanded. 

Having observed the amenities, Stuart 
sat down on the swinging seat. 

“It’s a bit hard on your mother, isn’t it? 
With your Aunt Sue going away—and 
you?” 

“T’m not going.” 

He stared at her. 

“Not going to New York?” 

“No, I shall stay here and play the réle 
of dutiful daughter. I shall sit by the bed- 
side and read to the sick.” 

“Yolanda!’’ Sue protested. 

“Tshall be housekeeper for my father, and 
mother to myself; and I shall be so much 
like Aunt Sue that no one will miss her.” 

For the moment she made of herself 
something demure and middle-aged. Her 
dramatization was perfect. They laughed 
till their eyes were wet. She was getting 
high comedy out of their tragedy. Which 
was one way to look at it. Stuart, however, 
had questions to ask. 

“Tf you stay, what is going to happen to 
our plans for a gay and gorgeous winter?” 

““Tf winter comes’”’—Yolanda tapped 
out the rhythm with pointed finger tips on 
ae eee sleeve—‘‘‘can spring be far be- 

in ? 999 
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and it would be harder for me to get used 
to him, and then have—to give him up.” 

“Did you tell him, Yolanda, that you 
had done it for me?” 

Yolanda turned back to the mirror. 

“Good heavens,” she said, ‘‘don’t talk 
like that! I am simply taking my turn. 
Christopher said something when he said 
that, Aunt Sue. And as for Stuart, he’s no 
Enoch Arden.’ She shelved the subject. 
“Do you like my pearls? Or do I look as 
awful as the queens of England?” 


So came the day before the wedding. 
The night Christopher told Sue 
good-by at the edge of dark. 

“T must go, dearest. There are so many 
things to do. But after tonight there will 
be no good-bys, and tomorrow our ship will 
go sailing under the moon.” 

When he had left her Sue crossed the 
harbor in the little ferryboat and went to 
the Neck. She wanted to say farewell to 
the sea and the rocks, and to all the loneli- 
ness that had encompassed her in the years 
when she had looked out on that empty 
waste of waters. She sat for a long time, 
thinking about it. The moon was high and 
white, the waves splashing languidly on an 
outgoing tide. There were lights in the 
houses far back of her, the thin echo of 
music from the yacht club. Except for 
that, she was alone in the night. 
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Then someone entered suddenly on he 
solitude. In the clear light she saw Stuar 
Dudley climbing up from the beach. Sh 
called to him and he answered at once. 

“Miss Griffith? Are you all alone?” 

“Yes; I often come. I am not afraid 
and tonight I am saying good-by to it all 
Does it sound silly?” 

“No. I’ve been saying good-by too. Iam | 
going back to New York.” ; 

“T thought you were coming to my wed 
ding.” 

“T wanted to; but I can’t.’’ He hegj 
tated, then went on hurriedly, “‘ Miss Grif 
fith, what’s the matter with Yolanda 
I can’t understand her.” f 

“What is it that you don’t understand?’ 

“She seemed to care—and now she sim 
ply won’t have anything to do with me 
I asked her last night—to marry me, an 
she says she has to stay with her mothe 
and that there’s no telling how many yea 
she will be tied—and she won’t be tied » 
me. I said I’d wait, and she said I couldn’ 
that men weren’t like that in these day 
that it is all old stuff; that the days 
romance are dead; that I’d find some oth 
girl and break it off, and it would be easi 
to do it now. I told her I wasn’t a quitte 
But she wouldn’t listen.” } 

“Oh,”’ Sue said emphatically, “ye 
should have made her listen!’ 

“T might—if sl 
had cared.’ ; 

“Can’t you se 
It is because s 
cares so much.” 

He flung hi 
down beside her 

“How do yo 
know she cares? 
he demanded. 

“Because she 
afraid. All lovin 
women are afrai 
when they think ¢ 
man’s constancy 
I was. I used to | 
sit here on the 
rocks and wonde 
if another lette 
would ever com 
from Kit; andt 
the letter woul 
come and I would be in 
seventh heaven—until ar 
other year was almost ovel 
and then I would be afrai 
again.”’ She caught hers: 
up. ‘“‘I have never t 
this to anyone—not eye 
to Christopher. But I wan 
you to understand Yoland: 
She sees things straighte 
than I. She’d rather suffer } 
a little now than to hay 
you drift away when he 
life is bound up in yot 
I know. It would have been easier to lose 
Christopher in the beginning than in th 
later years.” 

“But she has sent me away!”’ he 
minded her. ‘‘What can I do?” h 

“T sent my lover away,” said Sue, “‘bu 
he never gave me up.” 


The wedding took place at a little chureh | 
on an old street. Sue and Christopher 
walked to the church, and Sue wore a dres 
of simple white, with a broad white hat. 

“T will save all the grandness,”’ she ha 
told Christopher, ‘‘till I get on the ship. 

Yolanda, too, was in white. Stuart Dué 
ley walked beside her. 

“You look like a bride,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“When I am married I am going to have 
eight bridesmaids and a train. that wil 
wiggle-waggle down the aisle.” 

“When you are married,” Stuart tol 
her, “you won’t care what you wear. Yo 
will be saying in your heart ‘I, Yolandi 
take thee, Stuart’’’—his voice caught fo: 
second, then he went on impetuous} 
“Yolanda, Yolanda, you can’t put me ol 
of your life! I won’t go!” : 

Yolanda tilted up her chin. She tried t0 | 
say all the light things which were on her | 
lips, but she could not while his eyes wel 
illumined by that look. 

“T didn’t know,” she began. Then hi 
voice, too, caught. “I didn’t know me 
were like that—in these days.” 

“Men,” said young Stuart, out of ana 
less wisdom, ‘“‘have been like that since 
days of Jacob.” 

They followed Christopher and his bri¢ 
into the church. In that other weddi 
they saw their own. They had youth ar 
hope. They were in love and unafraid. 
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tf Thirsty Fib 
Sealy DRIES 


Don’t contuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non-ab- 
sorbent papertowels. They're 
as different as silk from bur- 
lap. Every ScotTissue Towel 
contains millions of the won- 
derful Thirsty Fibres—tiny 
thread-like filaments that ab- 
sorb four times their weight 
in water. 


Solves your towel proble 


You never question the absolute freshness, cleanness and hygienic safety of a ScotTissue Towel— 
or who used it last—for what it was used—or with what it was washed. 


You know that a ScotTissue Towel can be used but once—that no hands but yours have touched 


You can buy ScotTissue its spotless surface—that you are certain of a dry, pure, never-before-used towel. 


Towels in a dust-proof 
carton for 40c—or at a 
much lower price by the 
case of 3750 towels (25 
cartons). 


Examine a ScotTissue Towel. Note its softness—its cloth-like texture—its generous size. Then 
try it on your hands and face. You’ll be astonished at its quick, powerful absorbency—at the delight- 
fully cool, refreshing sensation it leaves, especially in hot weather. 


Price per case is $6.15 

F.O.B. Factory, Chester, 

_ Pa. Weight 60 lbs. per 

case. Prices even less for 

5,10 and 25 case-lot ship- 
ments. 


Whether you buy towels for your personal use—or in larger quantities for the use of others—you 
will find ScotTissue Towels as economical as they are superior. They’re easy to get—convenient to 
use—and the service is flexible. Use as many as you like—or as few as you like. 


Send us your order and 
we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. If 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
you need fixtures, wehave 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
them moderately priced 


~ Scot fissue Towe 


for Clean Hands in‘Business...... 
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New Departure 
Bearings 


Used at three vital bearing 
points in the Overland rear 
axle alone, where they add 
long life and reduce fric- 
tion to a minimum—the 
toughest, finest bearings 
known for the purpose. 
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THE POWERFUL OVERLAND ENGINE 


The big reason the Overland has grown famous for its combination of 
surprising power and exceptional economy lies in the sound design and fine 
workmanship of the Overland-built engine. One instance—the cylinders 
are lapped with a polishing stone as in the most expensive cars. Owners 
get 20 miles and more to the gallon of gasoline. Engine, clutch and trans- 
mission are a unit, completely enclosed against mud and dirt. Transmission, 
selective, sliding-gear type—three speeds forward and reverse. A rugged, 
simple, efficient, reliable power-plant. 


THE OVERLAND TRIPLEX SPRINGS 


The famous big-car comfort of the Overland is due in large part to its 
ingenious Triplex Springs, which cradle the car at spring-points 130 inches 
apart — provide a springbase from 30 to 60 inches longer than any other car 
in the Overland price class. They pull the front wheels over the bumps 
instead of pushing them. The result is greater comfort for the passengers 
and longer life to the car. Triplex Springs are patented and are found on 
no other car but Overland. 
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Timken Bearings | 


Provided at two points in | 
the Overland rear axle and 
four pointsin the Overland | 
front axle—bearings that | 
are standard on the finest | 
cars built and add immeas | 
urably to the staunchness | 
and efficiency of the 
Overland. 
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THE 


HOUSANDS of salesmen and de- 

livery drivers in every kind of busi- 
ness have covered millions and millions 
of miles in Overlands equipped with the 
rear axle shown here. 


They go twenty, twenty-five, thirty 
thousand miles and more ina year. Road 
and weather conditions mean nothing 
to them. They have to get there. They 
drive a car unmercifully. 


Not a single one of them has reported 
a broken rear axle! 


We believe this record stands alonein the 
Overland price class. 


The Overland rear system is built to 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


In sending their order for nine new Overland Roadsters, the Peninsular 
Cigar Company, of Detroit, writes us: “After careful investigation and 
trial of the Overland and two other makes, we find that we can operate 


Overlands for considerably less, and that they give us better satisfaction 
than any other car we have used in the last nine years. The difference is 


so great that we are adopting the Overland as our standard equipment.” 


MILLIONS OF MILES 


take everything these drivers can give it. 
Service records as well as comparative 
tests, measurements and examinations 
have convinced us that the Overland 
has the strongest rear axle under any car 
sold today at or near the Overland price. 


The tough Mo-lyb-den-um steel axle 
shafts, an inch and a half thick at the 
bearings, are literally impervious to the 
twisting, wrenching and jolting strains of 
the roughest kind of service. 


Throughout, as in its rear axle, the Over- 
land is sound as a dollar. 


Its powerful, rugged engine that gives 
twenty miles and more to the gallon, its 
famous Triplex Springs (Patented) that 


F.O.B. TOLEDO 


DRIVE AN OVERLAND AND REALIZE THE DIFFERENCE 


add to the comfort of the passengers and 
to the life of the car, its all-steel touring 
body with baked enamel finish, its easy 
steering and its many other exclusive 
features combine to render the plus econ- 
omy and satisfaction you hear voiced 
by Overland owners everywhere. 


Ask the Overland dealer in your com- 
munity to explain all the points of 
Overland mechanical superiority. Then 
you will know why Overland is leaping 
ahead in the greatest year of its history. 


Witiys-Over.anb, Inc., ToLepo, Oxo 
Wittys‘OVERLAND Ltp., Toronto, ONT. 
Touring $525; a $525; Coupe $795; Sedan $860; Red Bird 


. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 
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8 
The Standard Spark pe Plug of the World 
AC | 


TITAN 


Ford Drivers 


Spring terminal clip permits 
wire to be instantly detached 
and reconnected while motor 
is running. Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. 
No nut to be un- 
screwed or lost 


Carrying spare plugs without risk of damage is 
now provided for by the 4C Plug Kit—a com- 
pact, substantial metal box, as_ illustrated. 
Obtain yours free, with a set of AC 1075 
Specials for Fords, then when your motor misses 
or performs poorly how convenient it is to take 
{iin » your AC Plug Kit and change all your plugs, 
A instead of losing time to locate the missing 
e | 3 cylinder. At your convenience clean and test 
the removed plugs and put them back into the 
AC Plug Kit ready for use. 
Ford engines require the best plugs just as much 
as others, because a good spark in each cylinder 
is a necessity in any engine. 
AC’s answer to this need is the AC 1075 
Special for Fords. 
AC’s are standard equipment on most makes of 
cars, cars such as Apperson, Buick, Cadillac, 
Case, Chalmers, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cole, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Essex, Haynes, Hudson, 
Hupmobile, Jewett, Jordan, LaFayette, Mar- 
mon, Maxwell, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, R & V Knight, Star, Willys- 
Knight and more than two hundred others. 
These manufacturers use AC’s because they 
have found them the best. For the same reason 
you will find AC 1075 Special for Fords the 
safest plugs to use. 
They may cost a trifle more than ordinary plugs 
for Fords, but built as they are to end most 
motor ills—see i//ustration—they are more than 
worth the difference. 
Put in a set of AC 1075’s—they will give you 
improved engine performance and easier starting. 


New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 


so that no oil can lodge 
in spark gap 


Unscrew this bush- 
ing and plug comes 
apart. Notice compact 
porcelain to withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 
with its high temper- 
ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus offer- 
ing effective resistance 
to carbon 


AC 1075 


Special for Fords 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, <Wichigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, 
Feb. 13,1917. Other Patents Pending 


eae 


The AC Plug Kit 
—tocarry your spare plugs 
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THE PLACE PIG ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Without any money or anything? And 
they’ll be terribly upset. Oh, I’ve got to 
find them!”’ 

“You haven’t any other friends here? Or 
wasn’t there some other place they men- 
tioned where you could meet them?” 

“Why, no. I mean, I’ve other friends— 
I’ve got a cousin who was with us tonight— 
but all my addresses are in a book, and the 
book’s in a bag, and the bag’s in the apart- 
ment. And about mentioning some other 
place—why, nothing else was mentioned 
except tea at the Ritz tomorrow—and 
that’s rather a long time, isn’t it? This is 
awfully embarrassing, but I knew I could 
trust you—anybody’d know it—so He 

There was a pause, during which Martin 
gave her credit for an absolutely air-tight 
alibi. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said 
with infinite subtlety: ‘‘I’m so sure you'll 
find your friends tonight that I’ll absolutely 
guarantee it.” 

She missed his meaning. “Oh, I knew 
you’d be like that!” 

She was looking at him with such grateful 
innocence that, despite his marble facade, 
Martin almost wavered. But at that in- 
stant a man’s voice said “Mary!” and as 
Martin turned, the pendulum of his judg- 
ment swung back to the other end of the 
are. The girl had nearly snared him! 
Nearly! But her partner, whom she was 
greeting with every evidence of joy and re- 
lief—her partner spilled the frijoles! 

The newcomer was of the type which, in 
the Loop or the Tenderloin, would inevita- 
bly be trade-marked as Gentleman Jim or 
Silk-Hat Harry. He was a middle-aged 
person with blue-black jowls and powerful 
shoulders, and his dress was very striking. 
In fact, it committed assault and battery 
upon Martin’s conservative taste. His suit 
of blue serge was inconspicuous enough, 
but his silk shirt rivaled the spectrum; his 
spats were tan and his gloves were yellow 
chamois; the band on his straw hat was 
blue and orange, and his cravat was set off 
by two carats’ worth of sparkling scarfpin. 
On his right hand there was a ring of ham- 
mered gold which would have served excel- 
lently as a brass knuckle; and on his left 
there was another diamond slightly smaller 
than the Koh-i-noor. 

““What’s the big idea, Mary? You had 
us seared pink. We went back to the flat— 
thought you’d go there. This a friend of 
yours?” 

Her look to Martin was delicious. 
““Why—he was just going to take care of 
me.”’ 

Martin grinned. Magnificent teamwork, 
accurate timing! He wondered again 
whether it was poker, green goods, wire tap- 
ping or genteel blackmail, and bent his ear 
for the invitation which was sure to follow. 

It followed. 

The man was gazing hard at him. “Why, 
say, brother! I met you somewhere before, 
didn’t 1? Your face’s just as Hold 
on! Don’t you come from the Coast? 
Lumber concern?” 

The girl was retrieving her wrap. “Why, 
no,’ said Martin dryly. “‘There may be a 
faint resemblance, but Mr. Addison Sims, of 
Seattle, is over at one of those other tables.” 

The man persisted: ‘‘No, but I’d swear 
I’ve seen you somewhere—and anyhow, if 
you been takin’ care of Mary you're in solid 
with me. Put on your hat and come along. 
This joint’s no good—we got a party. I 
we your looks. Come on. There’s my 
card.” 

Martin laughed at the crudity of it—and 
dropped the card on the table. “No, 
thanks.” 

The man was plainly disconcerted. 
“‘What’s the matter you won’t?” 

“Why, nothing—except I’ve got a date 
with a mattress and a pillow.” 

The man grasped his arm familiarly. ‘‘Oh, 
come on, brother! Only got one life to live. 
It’s on me. Won’t cost youa cent. Won’t 
you change your mind?” 

Abruptly Martin lost his temper. Above 
all else he hated to be selected as an easy 
mark; and besides, he was tired, the day 
had been disappointing, and the girl had 
been very pretty. 

“No, lwon’t!” hesnapped. ‘And if you 
don’t take your paw off me—or if you call 
me brother just once more—I’m going to 
knock your block off!” 

The sociable one recoiled. “‘Say, do you 
call that nice?”’ 

“Go on—brush by!”’ 

“Why, you sweet-scented geranium!”’ 


_ be so curious you’d just have to look 
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“On your way! Beat it! I was wise to 
you before you started!”’ 
As the girl came up to them the sociable 
one seized her. “Come on, Mary. Let’s 


“Why, what’s all this?” she asked per 
plexedly. 

‘“‘T said come along.” 

But she freed herself, and while the man 
stood glowering a few feet distant she spoke 
to Martin: “I don’t know why he’s so 
angry with me—it wasn’t my fault; but 
honestly thank you just as much as if you’d 
really taken me home, and had all the 
trouble you would have had.” ; 

When they had gone, Martin, still grin- 
ning with triumph, lifted the card from the 
table. The engraving read: Alexander 
Adams, Pres., Ohio Petroleum Products 
Corpn., Grenoble, Ohio.” 


AD 


| 
‘: 


He had no recollection of settling his bi 


stones. At his hotel he allowed himself 
be grievously short-changed, and gave the 
driver an enormous tip in addition. H 
was literally stunned. His mental faculties 
had called it a day and knocked off work, 
He realized, without the necessity of sub- 
scribing to any correspondence course on 
salesmanship, that his wild goose was 
cooked. And to think that Adams, who hac 
been represented to him as so unapproach: 
able, so inflexible, had made all the over 
tures—and for his pains had been offered 
physical violence! The wild goose hae 
begged for the privilege of feeding out 0 
Martin’s hand, and Martin had volun 
teered to bump him off! } 
What could he say to Mr. Howland? 
Why hadn’t he been told that Adams was a 
walking panorama of What Smart Men 
Won’t Wear? And then again, why 
wouldn’t he protect himself against stran- 
gers in Montmartre? Suppose he had fallen 
for some gum game, and been roped in bya 
band of crooks—then what would Howland 
have said? ; 
Martin was patrolling the floor of his 
room. He wasn’t thinking of his personal 
loss; he was thinking of Stein, Clay & Co. 
They had reposed special confidence in 
him, and he had gypped them. He wante 
to jump out of the window; he felt as 
though there would be some slight con- 


the pavement. 

A single ray of light penetrated his 
abysmal gloom. The girl had looked as 
though she had a sense of humor. She was 
going to the Ritz tomorrow at teatime. If 
Martin went there, too, and managed a 
word with her! If he made her see the 
funny side of the situation, and made i 


intercede with her friend 
He halted. Friend? No. Not in a thou 
sand years would a girl like that have made 
friends with Desperate Desmond. It was 
her cousin—the cousin she had referred to! 
“Oh, Lord,” said Martin piously, “if 
she’s just got a sense of humor!”’ 4 
It was a forlorn prayer, but it was the 
only sedative he had that night. I 


Almost from the threshold she saw him— 
he had been policing the corridors for an 
hour—and began to laugh;- and at the 
sound of her laughter Martin, whose spirits 
had grown old and gray and wrinkled, 
blushed vividly and snatched at new hope 

“‘IT knew you’d be here,” she said gay 
“T knew it as soon as Uncle Aleck told mé 
about your—your conference! I knew you 


up—after you saw his card! And I kney 
just how you’d feel! So when I remem 
bered I said I was coming here a | 

Martin’s collar was warranted unshrink 
able, but it had certainly become two size 
tighter. ‘‘Is he your uncle?” + 

“Oh, no; I just call him that. He’s; 
third cousin, really. Until yesterday 
hadn’t seen him for years. But—well, whe 
he owns about half a county in Ohio, and 
bank, and a railroad, and most of the Oh 
Petroleum Products, and a factory, and 
street-car line, and a lighting plant 
you thought he was a—a bunco steerer- 
and told him to b-brush by or you 
kn-knock his ty 

Martin wasn’t anxious to be reminded 
it. ‘Yes,’ he said hastily. ‘‘I’m the pl 
goat, all right. But—ahem!—it was 
this. I ——’” 


(Continued on Page 73) 


(Continued from Page 70) 

‘And what was I?”’ She could hardly 
contain herself for mirth. ‘Still, aren’t in- 
ternational adventuresses supposed to be 
perfectly fascinating? Practically irresisti- 
ble? I’m not peevish; I’m flattered!” 

Martin cleared his throat. ‘Well, was 
he—sore?” 

“Sore? He was perfectly rabid! He was 
frothing at the mouth right up to the second 
he took the train.” 

“Train?’’ echoed Martin. 
was that?” 

“The Orient Express. For Bukharest.’’ 

Martin flinched. ‘‘For how long?” 

“Oh, about a month,” she said carelessly. 
“He’s going down into Bulgaria and Tur- 
key and maybe Albania. Why?” 

Martin was reasonably quick at mathe- 
matics. His allowance of time, including 
transport, had been six weeks. If Uncle 
Aleck withheld the splendor of his visage— 
and of his scarfpin—for a calendar month 
Martin was Indianized, anyway, and out of 
the scrimmage. Then inspiration tumbled 
upon him from heaven, and Martin grinned. 
Capitalists like Uncle Aleck, plain citizens 
like Uncle Aleck, don’t go a-voyaging 
through the Balkans, out of season, for the 
sheer pleasure of collecting labels on their 
suitcases. 

“Why, just so I could apologize to him 
sometime,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, I’m glad you want to! You see, 
Uncle Aleck was sort of the black sheep of 
the family; I mean he couldn’t stand school 
and everything, so when he was sixteen he 
ran away—out West. Hewasa cow-puncher 
and a gold miner, and then, after he made 
some money, he went back to Ohio, and— 
well, I admit you couldn’t exactly confuse 
him with a lounge lizard or a Piccadilly 
Johnny, but he’s the kindest old thing you 
ever saw—and the friendliest. Just like a 
puppy dog, wagging its tail at everybody! 
They say in business he’s a terror, though— 
but I won’t believe it. And anyway, I’m 
going to teach him about clothes, and all 
that—and I can make him do anything I 
want him to.” 

“Can you?”’ Martin was introspective. 
“But if he went off on a business trip like 
this, he must have left you his itinerary, 
didn’t he?”’ 

“Why, yes,” she said with a little hesita- 
tion. ‘He did leave a kind of schedule, for 
the first two weeks, but I’m afraid I can’t 
let you have it. You see, it isn’t a business 
trip. He—he just wants to get away, 

-and—and not be bothered by anything. He 

isn’t even going to have any mail forwarded 
by the bank. So if you were thinking of 

writing to him I honestly don’t see 

Why, yes, I do, too! You could write him 

-anote, and I could put it in with one of my 
own letters, and Ag 

Martin didn’t hear the remainder of her 

discourse. He was thinking ahead. There 
was no use in trying to hoodwink him. 
Uncle Aleck was an oil man, and he was hot 
after European oil concessions. His route 
fairly shrieked it aloud. And like other 
seekers for the inside track, he naturally 
wanted to dodge publicity. But to any- 
-one of Martin’s caliber—catch a weasel 
asleep !—his trail through the Balkans would 
'bea mile wide. And if this girl could be in- 
duced to operate her boasted drag with 
Uncle Aleck, even by mail—why, Martin 
could then track him to the oil fields, and 
make his solicitation on the spot, with at 
‘least a Chinaman’s chance of overhauling 
_his present handicap. 
_ He came to himself with a start. ‘I beg 
_your pardon?” 
“T said—my hostess has come, and she’s 
_waiting for me.” 
_ “Oh! Well, when can I see you again, 
_and give you this note? Tomorrow?” 
_ “Why, I should think so.” 
, ‘Why not here?” he proposed auda- 
‘ciously. ‘‘At the same time?” 
Her eyes were provocative. “Truly, now, 
_do you think you know me well enough to 
invite me to tea so soon—Mr. McKay?” 
Martin stared at her. ‘‘ How on earth did 
_you find that out?” 
_ “Say, brother,’”’ she said confidentially, 
,and in her cousin’s style—‘‘say, brother, 
didn’t I see you somewhere before? Why, 
sure! Listen, didn’t you play end for the 
| Princetons once? Well, I thought I knew 
you last night, but I couldn’t place you till 
this morning.’’ She discarded Uncle Aleck, 
and resumed herself. “I used to loathe 
you,” she said reminiscently, “‘ because you 
played opposite my perfectly good Yale 
brother, and you almost spoiled him for- 
ever. Jack Osborne: But I never met you. 
Quarter past five? Oh, by the way, my 


“What train 
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name’s Osborne too! But maybe you’d 
have guessed it all by yourself—you’re so 
clever!” 


Beginning impersonally, with Princeton 
and football, they arrived in record time at 
their own neuro-psycho-spiritual equa- 
tions—that is, Martin was outlining his 
fundamental philosophy to her, and she was 
having fun with him. 

She was the first individual to whom he 
had ever entirely unburdened his cosmos, 
and he didn’t quite know how it had hap- 
pened. She must have hypnotized him. At 
any rate, he told her how, at seven, he had 
denied Santa Claus, and how nobody had 
ever put anything over on him since. He 
explained how, when he went to a theater, 
he was dumfounded that anyone could pre- 
vans that the painted canvas was a castle 
wall. 

For himself, he always reflected that 
the so-called princess was only Maggie 
Murphy in a paste tiara—and that if she 
ever came late to the court ball she’d be 
out of a job in the morning. But instead of 
pinning bouquets on him, or applauding 
him—as he had modestly expected—Miss 
Osborne put both elbows on the table, and 
went for him, half in earnest, and half in 
raillery. Asa good salesman Martin egged 
her on, for his cue was to feed fat her in- 
terest in him, but unofficially he was very 
much irritated. 

She told him that he ought to have a 
nurse; and Martin retorted that he gave 
full permission for the line to form on the 
right. He added that flint and steel produce 
invariable results, but that you can’t strike 
sparks on mush. 

“‘T had two semesters of science myself,’ 
she countered. ‘‘So, speaking of sparks, 
how about a commutator brush? Does it 
yield a little, or doesn’t it?” 

Martin side-stepped, which was intelli- 
gent of him, and referred to biographical 
history. What sort of man was it, he de- 
manded, who had left the deepest footprints 
in the sands of time? 

“Fat ones!”’ she said. ‘‘The live ones 
traveled too fast! No, I’m not talking 
about geniuses; I’m talking about people.” 

‘‘Sentiment,’’ said Martin, ‘‘never made 
anybody a nickel.” 

She regarded him as though there were 
something pathetic about him. ‘Think of 
it!”’ she said, subdued. ‘“‘To think of a 
man who could be an eagle, wanting to be 
an ostrich!” 

When he told her his impression of 
women, however, she was convulsed. He 
had used an illustration; when he was 
twelve his neighborhood had rocked with 
excitement at the rumor that there was a 
man somewhere who paid a hundred dollars 
for a barrel of canceled postage stamps. 
Every boy except Martin had immediately 
begun to collect. Well, the mystery of 
woman was just like that. It was simply an- 
other rumor, and no better founded. When 
you got through collecting, you came to life. 
So that Martin wasn’t a collector. 

“Why, you poor dear!”’ she said impul- 
sively. “‘The only reason you weren’t mar- 
ried at nineteen is because nobody wanted 
you enough! You make believe you’re so 
hard-headed and practical, but it’s just a 
pose! Why, if any woman really wanted 
you, you'd be as defenseless as a kitten!” 

“The deuce I would!” said Martin 
stoutly. “I tell you, they can’t fool me.” 

She laughed, and glanced at her wrist 
watch. ‘‘Oh, my goodness! I’ve got to 
run! Did you bring that note for Uncle 
Aleck?” 

The note, purified by nine revisions, was 
in Martin’s pocket, but as his fingers 
touched it he had another inspiration. He 
affected uncertainty, bewilderment, and 
finally chagrin. ‘‘ Well, that’s mighty pecul- 
iar,’ he said. “‘I must have left it in the 
room. It’s all done; I just forgot to bring 
it. I'll have to send it to you. Or if I could 
leave it at your apartment tomorrow after- 
noon? Say, about five?” 

She said that he could leave it if he liked; 
and Martin took her home in a taxi to make 
sure that he could find the way, another 
time. But when, on Sunday, he presented 
himself, the maid handed him a small sealed 
envelope. 


Dear Mr. McKay: Since your primary ob- 
ject in calling, as I understood it, is Just to leave 
the message for my cousin, I’m sure you won’t 
be inconvenienced because some friends have 
motored me out to Versailles. I do hope to see 
you soon again. I enjoyed our tea immensely, 
and our talk even more. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary G. OSBORNE. 
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Stop That Leak 
In Your Radiator 
Yourself for 5] 


FORD SIZE 75c 


OU will be surprised how quickly and easily you can 

completely and positively stop one or more leaks in 
your radiator. Or anywhere in the cooling system. Geta 
can of Warner Liquid Solder at once. It can save you big 
repair bills or cost of a new radiator, and it makes a much 
better repair. It also prevents other leaks from devel- 
oping. A million users enthusiastically endorse it. Profit 
by their experience. Mr. A. P. Warner, inventor of the 
famous Warner Speedometer, guarantees it will not clog 
circulation or do any other damage. That’s why sub- 
stitutes are dangerous. Insist upon Warner Liquid Solder. 
Sold on money back basis. If your dealer is out of stock, 
write us direct. 


Tg 
4 


WARNER OILGAT 
High Pressure 


A cleaner, quicker, easier and more efficient 
way to lubricate your motor car’s chassis 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO., 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PATTERSON LENZ 


Legal Everywhere 


Standard Equipment on Over 50 Makes 
of Passenger Cars and Trucks 
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THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


TING TELE. W ORS D 


(es. or camping—in 
the woods or on the beach— 
Underwood Deviled Ham Sand- 
wiches satisfy that out-door 
hunger. 


Make them in a jiffy. Just 
openacanofUnderwood Deviled 
Ham, spread like butter on the 
bread, then taste the taste—the 
inimitably delicious taste of 
prime ham ground fine and sea- 
soned with many mild spices the 
Underwood way. 

Dozens of delicious dishes can be 
made from Underwood Deviled Ham. 
A useful booklet “The Little Red Devil 
Recipes” sent free on request. And 25c 


in stamps will bring you a sample can. 
Sold by leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 


Deviled 


HAM 
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Martin scowled. It was true, he hadn’t 
asked her point-blank if she herself were to 
be there, but she should have used her so- 
cial intuition. He suspected that she had 
deliberately put one over on him. And 
rather trivially too. 

He asked of the maid, ‘Oh! 
phone in yet?” 

The maid, who was British, responded, 


Is the tele- 


“No, sir, but Miss Osborne said if you in- 


quired, to say we’re using the instrument 
at the chemist’s, next door, and he’s very 
kind about sending up if anyone rings us. 
Thank you, sir.” 


By Monday noon he had accumulated 
four visas out of the necessary five; he had 
also accumulated the experience of trying 
to telephone, in France—which is not 
merely an adventure, but a career. But 
Martin had a purposeful jaw and a news- 
paper to read, and what’s thirty-five min- 
utes out of a healthy lifetime? Especially 
when the girl consents to ride through the 
Bois on a late Spring afternoon, and stop 
for an ice at D’ Armenonville. 

He didn’t mention yesterday. Let her 
go ahead and have fun with him; he wasn’t 
fooled. She might imagine that the joke 
was on Martin; but if he succeeded, through 
her intervention, in trading with Uncle 
Aleck, the joke would be transferred to the 
other foot. 

Fool him? Why, at the immature age 
of nine Martin had hooted with scorn 
when he was told that if he could keep his 
tongue out of the cavity for a week a 
tooth of solid gold would replace the late 
departed. His playmates had believed it 
implicitly. And they probably believed, 
now, that women are unfathomable. But 
Martin was different. He was a cold fish, 
and sometimes he wished he were colder. 

He was planning to depart on Tuesday 
night, so that diplomatically he hinted of 
stern affairs which might tear him away, 
towards the south. ‘But will you be here 
when I come back?” 

“That depends on how soon you come,” 
she said demurely. “I thought I’d stay 
about—fourteen months. Oh! Mrs. 
Glenn—the one I’m living with—she’s aw- 


| fully anxious to meet you; she wanted to 


know if you can’t come for dinner tomorrow 
evening. Just a few people, informally, and 
afterwards we’re going out to dance.” 

“T’d be delighted to come for dinner,” 
said Martin imperturbably, “but I’m 
probably going out on an eleven o’clock 
train. And wait! Does your friend know 
about—Pig-Alley’s?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly! Of course she does— 
but she doesn’t know you’re the man. I’m 
not asieve. And come to dinner anyway.” 

He went to dinner, but he didn’t enjoy 
it. His hostess was charming, but Miss 
Osborne was at the other end of the table 
between an elderly flirt and a Harvard 
undergraduate, who were both violently 
smitten, and showed it. Worst of all, she 
ate it up. And Martin—purely for busi- 
ness reasons, of course, for he was girl- 
proof—had wanted to cement his own 
friendship with her. 

His hour approached. 

“I’m so sorry you can’t stay,” Mrs. 
Glenn told him. ‘We're going to La Bo- 
héme—quite the nicest place in Paris, and 
the best floor. But we'll see you again?” 

“As often as you’ll let me come,” said 
Martin fervently—and with all his crafti- 
ness he thought that her smile was in mere 
hospitality. 
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He had to say good-by to Miss Osborne 
directly under the enemy’s guns. ‘Oh, one 
last thing! I forgot to ask if you—mailed 
that little document for me.” 

She lowered her voice. “I meant to tell 
you—I had a wire. He went straight 
through to Constantinople and he simply 
doesn’t know where he’s going from there. 
Everything’s changed. He’s going to wire 
again where I can reach him later. So 
there’s no hurry.” 

Martin did his best to present a marble 
front, but it felt more like cardboard. “‘Oh, 
well, if you’re sure I can square it with him 
sometime we 

“Didn’t I say he’ll do anything in the 
world I want him to? Please don’t worry. 
Good-by—and good luck.” 

Dumbly Martin returned to his hotel, 
and reéngaged his room. There was cer- 
tainly no point in attempting to bring down 
Uncle Aleck on the wing, when Uncle Aleck 
had the entire continent of Europe to swoop 
over and didn’t even know his own mind. 
Moreover, there was no point in locating 
Uncle Aleck at all until Mary’s testimonial 
was in his hands. Martin wondered if it 
wouldn’t be better business, anyway, to lie 
in ambush at Paris—and let Mary do up 
Uncle Aleck into a convenient package and 
deliver him, as advertised. 

While deliberating this question Martin 
put his watch through rehearsal every sixty 
seconds, until it was half past twelve. Then 
imperturbably he went to La Bohéme, and 
hunted out his recent hostess. 

“‘T missed the train,” said Martin shame- 
lessly, ‘‘so I thought I’d see if you still 
wanted me for a chaperon.” 

The elderly flirt and the undergraduate 
were much less enthusiastic than Miss Os- 
borne and Mrs. Glenn. Martin accepted 
the challenge, and set out to show them a 
little speed. And the outcome was so satis- 
factory that when he was once more in his 
room it took him another dozen cigarettes 
to recall that he was in France on business, 
and that he ought to cable a report. 

His cable ran: “Situation very compli- 
cated, but believe am making progress.” 

Now a certain expert yclept Robert Fitz- 
simmons, otherwise known as the Speckled 
Beauty, and sometime heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, once pronounced the dic- 
tum that the bigger they are the harder 
they fall. Similarly, when a cold fish be- 
gins to run a fever, there is no limit to his 
temperature. At the end of his tenth day 
in France, Martin McKay, the self-elected 
Solon, Solomon, Nestor and Daniel II, 
didn’t know whether he was going or com- 


ing. 

He had told her the day after La Bohéme 
that his journey was postponed indefinitely. 
He had alleged, further, that for the next 
fortnight he had nothing particular to do, 
and that he hoped she would do it with him. 

She had said, “‘ Will you stop pretending 
you're an iceberg, then? Because I’m not 
a polar bear—and I don’t like sitting on 
you all the time.” 

“You always misunderstand me,” said 
Martin, and sighed. ‘I can’t help my own 
nature, can Re And it’s my nature to see 
life as it is.’ 

““Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘but when you go over 
to the Latin quarter with me, if you try to 
persuade me it’s only a counterfeit dime 
I—I’m going to mislay you! 

They were browsing in a junk shop, and 
Miss Osborne was violently bargaining for 
an antique fire shovel, when Martin slipped 
from his moorings and fell in love with her. 
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He knew that it was love because, al- 
though he had never had it before, it 
couldn’t very well be anything else. There 
was no sweet delirium about it; it was in an 
advanced stage as soon as it started. And 
just as the measles, not dangerous to chil- 
dren, are often fatal to an adult, so love is 
perilous to those who, like Martin, escape 
it in their youth and contract it at matu- 
rity. For he was twenty-four, and he had 
thought himself immune. 

The tragedy was that it was unrequited. 
Martin knew it, because he knew women; 
and that was why he never spoke to her 
about it. He had endeavored to hold her 
hand, and she had said, Oh, never mind, 
thanks: it’s fastened on.’ And then, in a 
motor, he had tried to put his arm around 
her, and she had laughed, and said, ‘‘ That’s 
awfully thoughtful, but I’m not the least 
bit cold, really!’’ No, she was an incor- 
rigible coquette, and she was having fun 
with him, and his cue was to be a martyr— 
and to take advantage of her subway in- 
fluence with Mr. Adams. 

Accordingly he martyred himself from 
the Gingerbread Fair to the Musée Car- 
navalet; 
Chantilly to feeding the monkeys—with 


which he felt a warm fraternity—at the 


Jardin des Plantes. But when they went 
down the river to St.-Germain, and walked 
in the forest, and had tea in the chateau 
where Louis XIV was born, he began to see 
visions in the clouds. 

He said to her, “‘This place just runs 
away with your imagination, doesn’t it? I 
mean, I can just fancy myself all togged out 
likea musical-comedy star in Viennese light 
opera, and you 

“Yes? What am I cast for? One of the 
merry villagers?” 

h, Mary! Can’t you be serious?” 

She smiled. “TI used to be,”’ she said, 
“but for yoursakeI changed. Youmademe 
what Iam today. I hope you’re satisfied.” 

But Martin was very miserable. 

“*Gosh!”’ he said to his mirror. “If I only 
kidded myself the way most people do 
maybe I’d call this a swell time!” 

At this juncture he received a cablegram 
from the home office. “‘ Construction begun 
Vaucluse. Must place factory orders. In- 
crease limit to hundred seventy five per 
share. Your raise fifteen hundred if you 
succeed. Keep us advised.” 

Martin thought it all over very carefully, 
with what intelligence was left to him—if 
any. Miss Osborne had informed him two 
days ago that she had finally mailed her 
letter with inclosure. Uncle Aleck was some- 


where on the great natural pipe line, west 


of the Adriatic. Time was precious—and 
suppose that Uncle Aleck didn’t return to 
Paris on schedule! 

He was strongly tempted to confess to 
Miss Osborne and to plead for her support, 
and her cousin’s address—but he lacked 
the nerve. He could imagine how she would 
give him the raspberry for the awkward- 
ness of his missionary work. She would ex- 
plain to him humorously that business and 
sentiment can’t mix. Also, as she had said, 
she wasn’t a sieve; and apparently she had 
promised Uncle Aleck not to disclose his 
routing. 

But Martin wasn’t a man to be fooled. 
Witness the fact that he hadn’t yet betrayed 
his mission—not to a soul; not even to 
Mary. Now he telegraphed the American 
consulate at Constantinople, and on receipt 


of the answer he telegraphed Philippopolis || 
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Paradise Inn, Rainier National Park, in its Winter Garb 


and from feeding the carp at © 
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Sofia. Then Martin grinned. Uncle 
k had quitted Sofia only two days ago, 
1d for Plevna and Giurgevo. It was the 
oleum trail, backwards; and all Martin 
to do was to hop down to Transylvania 
shoot from there. It was absurdly sim- 
-and he could explain everything to 
ybody afterwards, as in the third act. 
is last evening with her was memorable. 
the first hour she was so sweet and 
anly that Martin’s head was loose on 
shoulders and revelation was on his 
ue—but of course she had to ruin it. 
segan to say poetic things about her 
_ and she not only teased him but she 
patronized him. 
artin got up indignantly. “I’m going 
of town for a few days,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
iI get back Idowish you’dtry to takeme 
usly—just for once. Justfora change.” 
3ut why should I? You’ve said so 
1 that life’s nothing but skim milk 
yuerading es cream; and then 
1 [agree with you, you snap at me! 
rou know—sometimes I’m afraid 
Ben eelese haven’t any stability 
2 was probably the unhappiest 
on the Simplon Express, and he 
inly got the least for his money. 
ras sleep was concerned, he might 
ell have traveled in a box car. 
.Triest, two days from Paris, he 
telegram from Bukharest. Uncle 
< had departed, a day since, for 
so and Bistritza. Martin con- 
d his map, grinned, sent four more 
3 and booked for Héd-Mezo- 
rhely, to head him off. It took 
several minutes to convey the 
to the ticket agent, but there was 
onsolation—that Uncle Aleck was 
ably in the same boat. 

e right of way was as rough as 
corduroy road, and Martin was 
stually harassed by dreams of Miss 
rne, who didn’t love him. And 
s jaw-cracking destination, after 
-eight hours of torture, he had 
that Uncle Aleck had side- 
ed to Cluj, on the way to De- 
in in Hungary. 

artin was tired, but determined. 
vould stop at nothing; not even 
town so barbarous as to call itself 
eczin. He sat up all night in a 
etically sealed compartment filled 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and 
a tense morning of research and 
ry, discovered that Uncle Aleck 
off to Belgrad. Martin grinned. 
‘ad was in the direct path to Al- 
1, and the newest and richest oil 


ere ensued two weeks of incred- 
liscomfort and indigestion, during 
h Martin ceased to be amazed by 
lexibility of the alphabet. Svil- 
s, Gornjitogoch, and Wenitslani— 
-were Uncle Aleck’s way stations 
skup. And at Uskup, where Mar- 
as only half a day behind, Uncle 
< had doubled on his tracks, and 
ht a through ticket for Budapest. 
ll right,” said Martin, in Prince-, 
‘rench, “give mec ticket for Bu- 
st, and some telegraph blanks. 
when’s thenext train?” They told 
that it would be along in about 
lays, or two days and a half. 
Nish a freight wreck held him up 
day, and at Szabadka the engine 
> down. Martin’s constant ex- 
ion was that of a champion cat 
had just allowed a particularly fine 
e—partly crippled—to outrun him. 
.e pushed on past Gyr and the blue lake 
arto to Vienna—Rozsony—Skalika— 
¢—Prague—Karlsruhe—and there the 
mded. Uncle Aleck had hired a motor 
io man knew whither. 
ym the bathtub Martin spoke through 
3st of glorious steam. “I want four 
s,” he said. ‘‘A Scotch-and-soda and 
t-class ticket to Paris.” 
es, sir. And the other two?” 
wo more Scotch-and-sodas,’”’ said 
in, and disappeared in the mist. 

was utterly crushed, utterly hum- 

He, who had been so sanguine of 
1g one over on the securities depart- 
! He had cost his company three 
and dollars, and ke had nothing to 
for it except a thick pile of vouchers, 
1acute heartache. But his heart action, 
> train neared Paris, startled him. 
on before his luggage had been brought 
irs he was telephoning to the obliging 
ist; and he had to wait so long that 
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ne could almost feel his arteries harden. 
But 

“Why, Martin! When did you get in?” 

“Just now.”’ His laugh was _ higher- 
pitched than usual. ‘‘When can I see 
you?” 

“Why—not for ten minutes.’”’ How well 
he remembered that tantalizing tone! 

“What?” 

“Silly! Take a taxicab—and we'll have 
a whole hour before dinner.” 

At sight of her his knees weakened, but 
he warned himself not to act like a fool. 
Consequently he only talked like one. She 
put her hand on his arm. 

“What’s the matter, Martin? 
just worn out, aren’t you?” 

“T never stopped thinking about you a 
single minute,” he blurted. ‘Not one.” 

“Oh, Martin! Was that what wore you 
out?” 


You’re 
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here just to be one more minnow on the 
hook. Well, I’m not. I’ve been crazy about 
you, and you thought I was a joke. It was 
perfect hell being away from you. Well, 
why don’t you go on and laugh? I’m going 
now. You can tell Mrs. Glenn I was sick, or 
fell dead, or anything else. But you’ve got 
what was coming to you. Honestly, did you 
think you could fool me?”’ 

She had opened her eyes, and in spite of 
himself they held -him, 

“Why—yes,” she said with an effort. 
“Yes—I thought so. And I’ve done it. 
And I can prove it.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” 

She rose unsteadily. ‘‘Ask yourself! Pig- 
alle’s—and me—and Uncle Aleck—your 
business over here. Why, of course! It 
was in the papers; Mr. Martin McKay, of 
Stein, Clay & Co.—that’s how I remem- 
bered who you were. Uncle Aleck guessed 


Miss Osborne Was Violently Bargaining for an Antique Fire Shovel 


He boiled over. The same old come-on 
stuff! Goad a man into a frenzy and then 
goad him because he was in it! He forgot 
that he was marble. 

“There’s only one thing the matter,” 
said Martin savagely, “and I’m going to 
fix that—right now!” 

His sensations, at first, were extraordi- 
narily like those of an executioner. His idea 
was to punish her, according to her deserts. 
It was an odd fashion of punishment, but 

» that was the way he felt about it. And that 
was why, when she began to struggle, he 
hadnomercy. Like an executioner charged 
with a grim task in which the prisoner has 
no rights. He kissed her very thoroughly, 
and none too gently. 

But because he was a gentleman, he was 
suddenly frightened. He was frightened by 
her resistance. Indeed, he was so fright- 
ened by it that he didn’t even perceive when 
it stopped. 

Martin stood up. “Well,” he said 
thickly, ‘I guess that’s all there is to that. 
I guess you thought I was coming around 


instantly, when I showed it to him—and 
after the things you said to me, I knew.” 
Martin was marble, indeed, but not simply 
in front; he was marble all over. ‘“‘I fooled 
you about his trip—by telling you the 
truth—because that was the only thing you 
wouldn’t believe. It wasn’t a business trip. 
I didn’t know where he was going. But 
most of all ——” 

They were interrupted by a hearty voice 
which said, with superb tact, ‘Well— 
you two young folks got everything all 
settled between you? When’s the happy 
day?” 

It was Uncle Aleck. 

Uncle Aleck, trarmping genially into t!:e 
salon, halted and stared at the feminine 
whirlwind which swept past him, with 
sounds as of hysteria. 

“Well, what’s bit Mary?” he demanded, 
and receiving no response, he shook kis 
head, and chuckled. ‘‘Guess they’re all lil-e 
that, though—it’s part of the show. Well, 
young man—shake hancs. Say, you knew 
that was funny—up in that joint, I mean. 
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More I think of it, more I got to laugh. And 
you comin’ all the way over the pond to do 
business with me! And I hear you been 
shadowin’ me all over sixteen counties. 
Fat chance, you had.” 

He chuckled again. 

“T was doin’ the same thing you was. 
Yes, sir, for a fact. Only I was after a lady. 
Very remarkable woman—inspectin’ relief 
work in the Near East for the Ohio Society. 
Met her on the boat; figured she was the 
right one; wouldn’t tell me what her 
schedule was, so I just says to myself, 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘I’ll show you if I mean what 
I says.’ So I chased her around three solid 
weeks, caught up with her in Vienna, 
popped the question fourteen times be- 
tween there and Karlsruhe—and we’re goin’ 
to be married soon’s the law allows. So I 
feel pretty good. But about that Grenoble 
stock. Well, it’s like this—I won’t sell it.” 

Martin nodded woodenly. He was 
still mute. 

No; sir, Lewontesell it2’ YAnd 
Uncle Aleck chuckled again. “Fact is, 
I gave it to Mary. Of course if she 
wanted to give you her proxy, so you 
could vote the stock—why, Stein, Clay 
ought to pay you a fat young commis- 
sion. Because between you and me, 
young man, this is the only way you 
folks could ever have got control; and 
I guess I’ll write and tell ’em so. That 
is, if you don’t think it’d blast your 
reputation with ’em any.” 

Martin was gazing stupidly at him. 

“Yes, sir,”’ confirmed Uncle Aleck. 
“T gave it to Mary. For your weddin’ 
present. Let’s see—I did it from 
Bukharest, day I got her letter sayin’ 
you was elected—and your letter, in- 
side.” 

Martin gasped. ‘“‘ What?” 

“Well, that was what her letter 
meant, all right. She put it more kind 
of delicate, but I saw right off she 
was Say, what’s wrong?” 

If Uncle Aleck had possessed any 
lingering doubts as to the sanity of 
young men in love they were promptly 
removed. For Martin, wild eyed, was 
waving both arms at once and bleat- 
ing: “Go get her! Go get her! Bring 
her in here! Grenoble be hanged! Go 
get her!” 


He hadn’t a thought for business. 
He was thinking cf the three weeks 
that he had lost. Time that he could 
never make up, never. Irretrievably 
lost—those three weeks with Mary, in 
Paris. For according to his orders, he 
would have to sail Saturday. His brain 
was a kaleidcscope. Mary had said— 
Mary had written—it was impossible, 
incredible. And if he hadn’t been so 
smart he could have had three more 
weeks with herin Paris—in the spring! 
He could feel himself telescoping 
into a dwarf. He could feel himself 
shrinking into a zero. To think that 
Mary 

He paused, as though checked by an 
emergency brake. Mary was trembling 
on the threshold. 

Martin leaped towards her. ‘And 
most of all,’’ he said, ‘“‘you fooled me— 
about yourself? Was that it? Please, 
couldn’t that beit? How could I know? 
How could I have dreamed? I never 
knew anybody like you before. I was 
mad about you. Please a3 

She had buried her face in his coat. 
“Didn’t I say—if any woman ever 
really wanted you * 

“But, what ever made you want me— 
dearest?’’ asked Martin shakily. 

She lifted her head. ‘Just so we could go 
the rest of the way—and let life fool us— 
beautifully—together.”’ 

“Tt can’t fool me,”’ said Martin, with his 
lips on hers. ‘‘I knew the minute I saw 
you—it was you, and nobody else!” 


At dinner it was unanimously acreed 
that a celebration was in order. ‘ Well,” 
said Uncle Aleck jovially, “you folks name 
your own poison. Pick your joint, and then 
it’s my party. I owe Martin one anyhow. 
He drew a rain check, that time before. 
Martin, what’s your idea?” 

Martin didn’t hesitate. ‘Why, if nobody 
else minds,” he said, “‘I’d like to go back up 
to that Place Pig-All4y. You know, that 
was an awfully interesting place—as I re- 
call it. Sort of—well, it was kind of the 
spirit of Paris, if you know what I mean. 
Gay and spontaneous and romantic, and all 
that sort of thing. Personally, I’d like to go 
back up there.” 
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Who of all battery buyers has the 
lost at stake in making a choice? The 
ir manufacturer. 


Who has the most experience in buy- 
ig batteries? The car manufacturer. 


Who buys most carefully—on the 
aSis of comparative laboratory and 
tvice tests? The car manufacturer. 


Isn’t it significant that not only are 
Villard Batteries the choice of by far 
1¢: largest number of car and truck 
uilders, but also that they have always 
sen used by more than 9 out of 10 of 
10se builders who use them today? 


The reason is two-fold: Because these 
builders are principally interested not 
in saving a few cents on a battery but 
in giving their customers all the value 
they can for the money—and because 
they know Willard Batteries help them 
do it as no others can. 


If your car or truck is listed below, 
you can be sure that the maker put 
performance above all other considera- 
tions in selecting the battery. If it is not 
listed, remember that Willard makes 
the right type and size for your car— 
and at the right price. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


More than 9 out of 10 of all the 137 car and truck builders listed here 


always have used Willard Batteries as original equipment 
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Little Giant Oldsmobile Seagrave Towmotor 
MHC Paige Selby Traffic 
Marmon Paterson Service Transport 
McFarlan Phianna Shaw Traylor 
Menominee Pierce- Signal Ultimate 
Mercedes Arrow Standard Velie 
Mercer R&V Standard 8 Vim 
Meteor (Piqua) Knight Stanley Waltham 
Metz Rainier Stanwood Westcott 
Miller Raleigh Stewart White 
Mitchell Reo Stoughton Wills Sainte 
Monroe Richelieu Studebaker Claire 
Nash Riddle Stutz Wilson 
Nelson- Romer Thomart Winther 
LeMoon Rowe Tiffin Winton 
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Willard A and B Rechargeable Radio Batteries enable you to get the most out of your 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Better Results From Radio.”’ 


set and they last for years. 
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CHESTER FORGETS HIMSELF 


“Oh, yes; I’m quite the prattler now. I 
talk about her brother mostly. I put in the 
greater part of my time boosting the tick. 
It seems to be coming easier. Will power, I 
suppose. And then, of course, I talk a good 
deal about her mother’s novels.” 

“Have you read them?” 

“ Byvery damned one of them—forhersake. 
And if there’s a greater proof of love than 
that, show me! My gosh, what muck that 
woman writes! That reminds me, I’ve got 
to send to the bookshop for her latest—out 
yesterday. It’s called The Stench of Life. 
A sequel, I understand, to Gray Mildew.” 

“Brave lad!’’ I said, pressing his hand. 
“Brave, devoted lad!” 

“Oh, I’d do more than that for her.”’ He 
smoked forawhileinsilence. ‘‘Bytheway, 


<— I’m going to propose to her tomorrow.” 


S hours sleep 


a bottle of milk 


There’s a pleasant prescription that 
will preserve the precious energy and 
vitality the night’s rest has given you. 
Drink a bottle of delicious, health- 


building milk at breakfast. You'll 
feel fit all day. Worth while? You 
will say so! 

Drink more bottled milk every day. 
Because bottled milk is clean and 
protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a 
Thatcher Milk Bottle. Because 
Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure 
bottles. Thatcher manufacture pre- 
vents undersized bottles and assures 
you an honest quart or pint. That is 
why over 80% of the largest dairies 
in America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer today. 
Ask him if he uses Thatcher full- 
measure Bottles. Insist that your 
milk be delivered in Thatcher Bottles. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 


the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES MILK 


When they say a Quart-They mean if 


, 


“ Already?’ : 
“Can’t put it off a minute longer. It’s 
been as much as I could manage, bottling it 


up till now. Where do you think would be- 


the best place? I mean, it’s not the sort of 
thing you can do while you’re walking down 
the street or having a cup of tea. I thought 
of asking her to have a round with me and 
taking a stab at it on the links.” 

“You could not do better. The links— 
Nature’s cathedral.” 

“Right-ho, then! Tl let you know how 
I come out.” 

“T wish you luck, my boy,’’ I said. 

And what of Felicia meanwhile? She 
was, alas, far from returning the devotion 
which scorched Chester’s vital organs. He 
seemed to her precisely the sort of man she 
most disliked. From childhood up Felicia 
Blakeney had lived in an atmosphere of 
highbrowism, and the type of husband she 
had always seen in her daydreams was the 
man who was simple and straightforward 
and earthy and did not know whether Art- 
bashiekeff was a suburb of Moscow or a new 
kind of Russian drink. A man like Chester, 
who on his own statement would rather 
read one of her mother’s novels than eat, 
revolted her. And his warm affection for 
her brother Crispin set the seal on her dis- 
taste. 

Felicia was a dutiful child, and she loved 
her parents. It took a bit of doing, but she 
did it. But at her brother Crispin she drew 
the line. He wouldn’t do, and his friends 
were worse than he was. They were high- 
voiced, supercilious, pince-nezed young 
men who talked patronizingly of life and 
art, and Chester’s unblushing confession 
that he was one of them had put him ten 
down and nine to play right away. 

You may wonder why the boy’s unde- 
niable skill on the links had no power to 
soften the girl. The unfortunate fact was 
that all the good effects of his prowess were 
neutralized by his behavior while playing. 

All her life she had treated golf with a 
proper reverence and awe, and in Chester’s 
attitude towards the game she seemed to 
detect a horrible shallowness. The fact is, 
Chester, in his efforts to keep himself from 
using strong language, had found a sort of 
relief in a girlish giggle, and it made her 
shudder every time she heard it. 

His deportment, therefore, in the space 
of time leading up to the proposal could not 
have been more injurious to his cause. They 
started out quite happily, Chester doing a 
nice two-hundred-yarder off the first tee, 
which for a moment awoke the girl’s re- 
spect. But at the fourth, after a lovely 
brassy shot, he found his ball deeply em- 
bedded in the print of a woman’s high heel. 
It was just one of those rubs of the green 
which normally would have caused him to 
ease his bosom with a flood of sturdy pro- 
test, but now he was on his guard. 

““Tee-hee!’’ simpered Chester, reaching 
for his niblick. ‘Too bad, too bad!” and 
the girl shuddered to the depths of her soul. 

Having holed out, he proceeded to en- 
liven the walk to the next tee with a few 
remarks on her mother’s literary style, and 
it was while they were walking after their 
drives that he proposed. 

His proposal, considering the circum- 
stances, could hardly have been less hap- 
pily worded. Little knowing that he was 
rushing ‘upon his doom, Chester stressed 
the Crispin note. He gave Felicia the im- 
pression that he was suggesting this mar- 
riage more for Crispin’s sake than anything 
else. He conveyed the idea that he thought 
how nice it would be for brother Crispin to 
have his old chum in the family. He drew 
a picture of their little home, with Crispin 
forever popping in and out like a rabbit. 
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It is not to be wondered at that, when at 
length he had finished and she had time to 
speak, the horrified girl turned him down 
with a thud. 


It is at moments such as these that a man 
reaps the reward of a good upbringing. In 
similar circumstances those who have not 
had the benefit of a sound training in golf 
are too apt to go wrong. Goaded by the 
sudden anguish, they take to drink, plunge 
into dissipation and write vers libre. Chester 
was mercifully saved from this. I saw him 
the day after he had been handed the mit- 
ten and was struck by the look of grim de- 
termination in his face. Deeply wounded 
though he was, I could see that he was the 
master of his fate and the captain of his 
soul. 

“T amsorry, my boy,’ I said sympatheti- 
cally when he had told me the painful 
news. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he replied bravely. 

“Her decision was final?” 

“Quite.” 

“You do not contemplate having an- 
other pop at her?” 

“No good. I know when I’m licked.” 

I patted him on the shoulder and said the 
only thing it seemed possible to say: 

“After all, there is always golf.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes; my game needs a lot of tuning up. 
Now is the time to do it. From now on I go 
at this pastime seriously. I make it my 
life work. Who knows?” he murmured 
with a sudden gleam in his eyes. ‘“‘The 
Amateur Championship 

“The Open!”’ I cried, falling gladly into 
his mood. 

“The British Amateur,’’ said Chester, 
flushing. 

“The British Open!”’ I chorused. 

‘No one has ever copped all four.” 

“No one.” 

“Watch me!” said Chester Meredith 
simply. 

It was about two weeks after this that I 
happened to look in on Chester at his house 
one morning. I found him about to start 
for the links. As he had foreshadowed in 
the conversation which I have just re- 
lated, he now spent most of the daylight 
hours on the course. In these two weeks he 
had gone about his task of achieving per- 
fection with a furious energy which made 
him the talk of the club. Always one of the 
best players in the place, he had developed 
an astounding brilliance. Men who had 
played him level were now obliged to re- 
ceive two and even three strokes. The pro 
himself, conceding one, had only succeeded 
in halving their match. The struggle for 
the President’s Cup came round once more, 
and Chester won it for the second time with 
ridiculous ease. 

When I arrived he was practicing chip 
shots in his sitting room. I noticed that he 
seemed to be laboring under some strong 
emotion, and his first words gave me the 
clew. 

“She’s going away tomorrow,” he said 
abruptly, lofting a ball over the whatnot 
onto the Chesterfield. 

I was not sure whether I was sorry or re- 
lieved. Her absence would leave a terrible 
blank, of course; but it might be that it 
would help him to get over his infatuation. 

“Ah!” I said noncommittally. 

Chester addressed his ball with a well- 
assumed phlegm, but I could see by the way 
his ears wiggled that he was feeling deeply. 
I was not surprised when he topped his 
shot into the coal scuttle. 

“She has promised to play a last round 
with me this morning,”’ he said. 

Again I was doubtful what view to take. 
It was a pretty, poetic idea, not unlike 
Browning’s Last Ride Together, but I was 
not sure if it was altogether wise. However, 
it was none of my business, so I merely 
patted him on the shoulder and he gathered 
up his clubs and went off. 

Owing to motives of delicacy, I had not 
offered to accompany him on his round, and 
it was not till later that I learned the actual 
details of what occurred. At the start, it 
seems, the spiritual anguish which he was 
suffering had a depressing effect on his 
game. He hooked his drive off the first tee 
and was only enabled to take a five by 
means of a strong niblick shot out of the 
rough. On the second, the lake hole, he lost 
a ball in the water and got another five. It 
was only on the third that he began to pull 
himself together. 
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The test of a great golfer is his ability 
recover from a bad start. Chester had t] 
quality to a preéminent degree. A legs 
man, conscious of being three over par 
the first two holes, might have looked on] 
round as ruined. To Chester it simp 
meant that he had to get a couple of bird) 
right speedily, and he set about it at o: 
Always a long driver, he excelled himself at 
the third. It is, as you know, an uphill h 
all the way; but his drive could not ha 
come far short of two hundred and 
yards. A brassy shot of equal strength a) 
unerring direction put him on the edge 
the green, and he holed out with a long 
putt two under par. He had hoped forg 
birdie and he had achieved an eagle. 

I think that this splendid feat must haye 
softened Felicia’s heart, had it not been 
the fact that misery had by this time e 
tirely robbed Chester of the ability to 
smile. Instead, therefore, of behaving 
the wholesome, natural way of men w 
get threes at par-five holes, he preservet 
drawn, impassive countenance; and ass 
watched him tee up her ball, stiff, corre 
polite, but to all outward appearance ab 
lutely inhuman, the girl found hers 
stifling that thrill of what for a momentk 
been almost adoration. It was, she f 
exactly how her brother Crispin would hs 
comported himself if he had done a hole 
two under par. 

And yet she could not altogether check; 
wistful sigh when, after a couple of fo 
the next two holes, he picked up anot 
stroke on the sixth and with an inspired 
spoon shot brought his medal score do 
to one better than par by getting a two 
the hundred-and-seventy-yard seve 
But the brief spasm of tenderness pass 
and when he finished the first nine y 
two more fours she refrained from anythi 
warmer than a mere word of stereotypei 


congratulation. 
“One under par for the first nine,’ | 
said. ‘Splendid!’ , 


“One under par,”’ said Chester woodet 
“Out in thirty-four. What is the ree 
for the course?”’ 
Chester started. So great had been 
preoccupation that he had not give 
thought to the course record. He sudde 
realized now that the pro, who had d 
the lowest medal score to date—the ot 
course record was held by Peter Will 
with a hundred and sixty-one, achieved i 
his first season—had gone out in only 
better than his own figures that day. 
“‘Sixty-eight,’”’ he said. 
“What a pity you lost those stroke 
the beginning!” 
“Yes,” said Chester. 
He spoke absently—and, as it seemed 
her, primly and without enthusiasm— 
the flaming idea of having a go at the co! 
record had only just occurred to him. 0 
before he had done the first nine in thirty: 
four, but on that occasion he had not fel 
that curious feeling of irresistible fort) 
which comes to a golfer at the very top) 
his form. Then he had been aware all th 
time that he had been putting chan 
They had gone in, yes, but he had utter 
prayer per putt. Today he was superi0 
any weak doubtings. When he tapped 
ball on the green he knew it was goin 
sink. The course record? Why not? YV 
a last offering to lay at her feet! She 
go away, out of his life forever; she wi 
marry some other bird; but the memo 
that supreme round would remain with 
as long as she breathed. When he wor 
British Open and Amateur for the seco! 
the third—the fourth time, she would 
to herself, ‘‘I was with him when he de 
the record for his home course!” An 
had only to pick up a couple of stroke 
the last nine, to do threes at holes whe 
was wont to be satisfied with fours. 
by Vardon, he would take a whirl ati 
You who are acquainted with these. 
will no doubt say that the task which C 
ter Meredith had sketched out for himst 
cutting two strokes off thirty-five for 
second nine—was one at which hums 
might well shudder. The pro, himself, wh! 
had finished sixth in the last Open Champ! 
ship, had never done better than a tl 
five, playing perfect golf and being 
under par. But such was Chester’s 1 
that as he teed up on the tenth he dit 
even consider the possibility of f 
Every muscle in his body was worki 
perfect codrdination with its fellows 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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wrists felt as if they were made of tempered 
‘teel, and his eyes had just that hawklike 
juality which enables a man to judge his 
short approaches to the inch. He swung 
orcefully, and the ball sailed so close to the 
lirection post that for a moment it seemed 
is if it had hit it. 

“Oo!” cried Felicia. 

Chester did not speak. He was following 
he flight of the ball. It sailed over the 
yrow of the hill, and with his knowledge of 
he course, he could tell almost the exact 
yatch of turf on which it must have come to 
est. An iron would do the business from 
here, and a single putt would give him the 
irst of the birdies he required. Two min- 
ites later he had holed out a six-foot putt 
or a three. 

“Oo!” said Felicia again. 

Chester walked to the eleventh tee in 
ilence. 

“No, never mind,” she said as he stooped 
o put her ball on the sand. “I don’t think 
‘ll play any more. I’d much rather just 
vatch you.” 

“Oh, that you could watch me through 
ife!”’ said Chester, but he said it to him- 
elf. His actual words were ‘Very well,” 
nd he spoke them with a stiff coldness 
vhich chilled the girl. 

_ The eleventh is one of the trickiest holes 
n the course, as no doubt you have found 
ut for yourself. It looks absurdly simple, 
ut that little patch of wood on the right 
hat seems so harmless is placed just in the 
eadliest position to catch even the most 
lightly sliced drive. Chester’s lacked the 
ustere precision of his last. A hundred 
ards from the tee it swerved almost imper- 
eptibly, and striking a branch, fell in the 
angled undergrowth. 
It took him two strokes to hack it out 
nd put it on the green, and then his long 
utt, after quivering on the edge of the hole, 
tayed there. For a swift instant red-hot 
vords rose to his lips, but he caught them 
ust as they were coming out and crushed 
hem back. He looked at his ball and he 
yoked at the hole. 
“Tut!” said Chester. 
Felicia uttered a deep sigh. That niblick 
hot out of the rough had impressed her 
rofoundly. If only, she felt, this superb 
olfer had been more human! Already, 
fter watching him play the last nine holes, 
he had picked up more pointers about the 
ame than the pro of her home club had 
een able to teach her in six months. If 
ly she were able to be constantly in this 
1an’s society, to see exactly what it was 
nat he did with his left wrist that gave that 
srrific snap to his drives, she might acquire 
ae knack herself one of these days. For 
ae was a clear-thinking, honest girl and 
noroughly realized that she did not get the 
istance she ought to with her wood. With 
husband like Chester beside her to stimu- 
ite and advise, of what might she not be 
apable? 
| If she got wrong in her stance he could 
‘ut her;right with a word. If she had a bout 
f slicing how quickly he would tell her what 
aused it. And she knew that she had only 
) speak a word to wipe out the effects of 
er refusal, to bring him to her side forever. 
| But could a girl pay such a price? When 
e had got that eagle on the third he had 
»oked bored. When he had missed this 
st putt he had not seemed to care. “Tut!” 
7hat a word to use at such a moment. No, 
ne felt sadly, it could not be done. To 
tarry Chester Meredith, she told herself, 
‘ould be like marrying a composite of 
oames Forsyte, Sir Willoughby Patterne 
ad all her brother Crispin’s friends. She 
ghed and was silent. 
' Chester, standing on the twelfth tee, re- 
‘ewed the situation swiftly, like a general 
fore a battle. There were seven holes to 
‘ay, and he had to do these in two better 
an par. The one that faced him now offered 
w opportunities. It was a long, slogging, 
og-leg hole, and even Ray and Taylor, 
hen they had played their exhibition game 
1 the course, had taken fives. No opening 
vere. 
The thirteenth—up 


s. ’ 


No, on these three holes he 
ust be content to play for a steady par 
id trust to picking up a stroke on the 
teenth. 

The fifteenth, straightforward up to the 
ateau green with its circle of bunkers, 
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presents few difficulties to the finished 
golfer who is on his game. A bunker meant 
nothing to Chester in his present conquer- 
ing vein. His mashie-shot second soared 
almost contemptuously over the chasm 
and rolled to within a foot of the pin. He 
came to the sixteenth with the clear-cut 
problem before him of snipping two strokes 
off par on the last three holes. 

To the unthinking man, not acquainted 
with the layout of our links, this would no 
doubt appear a tremendous feat. But the 
fact is, the greens committee, with perhaps 
an unduly sentimental bias towards the 
happy ending, have arranged a compara- 
tively easy finish to the course. The six- 
teenth is a perfectly plain hole, with broad 
fairway and a downhill run; the seven- 
teenth, a one-shot affair with no difficulties 
for the man who keeps them straight; and 
the eighteenth, though its uphill run makes 
it deceptive to the stranger and leads the 
unwary to take a mashie instead of a light 
iron for his second, has no real venom in it. 
Even Peter Willard has occasionally come 
home in a canter with a six, five and seven, 
conceding himself only two eight-foot putts. 
It is, I think, this mild conclusion to a 
tough course that makes the refreshment 
room of our club so noticeable for its sea of 
happy faces. The bar every day is crowded 
with rejoicing men who, forgetting the 
agonies of the first fifteen, are babbling of 
what they did on the last three. The seven- 
teenth, with its possibilities of holing out a 
topped second, is particularly soothing. 

Chester Meredith was not the man to 
top his second on any hole, so this supreme 
bliss did not come his way; but he laid a 
beautiful mashie shot dead and got a three; 
and when with his iron he put his first well 
on the green at the seventeenth and holed 
out for a two, life, for all his broken heart, 
seemed pretty tolerable. He now had the 
situation well in hand. He had only to play 
his usual game to get a four on the last and 
lower the course record by one stroke. 

It was at this supreme moment of his life 
that he ran into the Wrecking Crew. 

You doubtless find it difficult to under- 
stand how it came about that if the Wreck- 
ing Crew were on the course at all he had 
not run into them long before. The ex- 
planation is that, with a regard for the 
etiquette of the game unusual in these mis- 
erable men, they had for once obeyed the 
law that enacts that foursomes shall start 
at the tenth. They had begun their dark 
work on the second nine, accordingly, at 
almost the exact moment when Chester 
Meredith was driving off at the first, and 
this had enabled them to keep ahead until 
now. When Chester came to the eighteenth 
tee they were just leaving it, moving up the 
fairway with their caddies in mass forma- 
tion and looking to his exasperated eye like 
one of those great race migrations of the 
Middle Ages. Wherever Chester looked he 
seemed to see human, so to speak, figures. 
One was doddering about in the long grass 
fifty yards from the tee, others debouched 
to left and right. The course was crawling 
with them. 

Chester sat down on the bench with a 
weary sigh. He knew these men. Self- 
centered, remorseless, deaf to all the 
promptings of their better nature, they 
never let anyone through. There was noth- 
ing to do but wait. 

The Wrecking Crew scratched on. The 
man near the tee rolled his ball ten yards, 
then twenty, then thirty—he was improv- 
ing. Ere long he would be out of range. 
Chester rose and swished his driver. 

But the end was not yet. The individual 
operating in the rough on the left had been 
advancing in slow stages, and now, finding 
his ball teed up on a tuft of grass, he opened 
his shoulders and let himself go. There 
was a loud report, and the ball, hitting a 
tree squarely, bounded back almost to the 
tee, and all the weary work was to do again. 
By the time Chester was able to drive he 
was reduced by impatience and the neces- 
sity of refraining from commenting on the 
state of affairs as he would have wished to 
comment, to a frame of mind in which no 
man could have kept himself from pressing. 
He pressed and topped. The ball skidded 
over the turf for a meager hundred yards. 

“‘D-d-d-dear me!”’ said Chester, 

The next moment he uttered a bitter 
laugh. Too late, a miracle had happened. 
One of the foul figures in front was waving 
its club. Other ghastly creatures were 
withdrawing to the side of the fairway. 
Now, when the harm had been done, these 
outcasts were signaling to him to go 
through. The hollow mockery of the thing 
swept over Chester like a wave. What was 
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the use of going through now? He was a 
good three hundred yards from the green, 
and he needed par on this hole to break the 
record. Almost absently he drew his brassy 
from his bag; then, as the full sense of his 
wrongs bit into his soul, he swung viciously. 

Golf is a strange game. Chester had 
pressed on the tee and foozled. He pressed 
now, and achieved the most perfect shot of 
his life. The ball shot from its place as if a 
charge of powerful explosive were behind it. 
Never deviating from a straight line, never 
rising more than six feet, it sailed up the 
hill, crossed the bunker, eluded the mounds 
beyond, struck the turf, rolled, and stopped 
fifty feet from the hole. It was the brassy 
shot of a lifetime, and shrill, senile yippings 
of excitement and congratulation floated 
down from the Wrecking Crew. For, de- 
graded though they were, these men were 
not wholly devoid of human instincts. 

Chester drew a deep breath. His ordeal 
was over. That third shot, which would lay 
the ball right up to the pin, was precisely 
the sort of thing he did best. Almost from 
boyhood he had been a wizard at the short 
approach. He could hole out in two now on 
his left ear. He strode up the hill to his ball. 
It could not have been lying better. Two 
inches away there was a nasty cup in the 
turf; but it had avoided this and was sitting 
nicely perched up, smiling an invitation to 
the mashie-niblick. Chester shuffled his 
feet and eyed the flag keenly. Then he 
stooped to play, and Felicia watched him 
breathlessly. Her whole being seemed to be 
concentrated on him. She had forgotten 
everything save that she was seeing a course 
record get broken. She could not have been 
more wrapped up in his success if she had 
had large sums of money on it. 

The Wrecking Crew, meanwhile, had 
come to life again. They had stopped twit- 
tering about Chester’s brassy shot and were 
thinking of resuming their own game. Even 
in foursomes where fifty yards is reckoned 
a good shot, somebody must be away, and 
the man whose turn it was to play was the 
one who had acquired from his brother 
members of the club the nickname of the 
First Grave Digger. 

A word about this human wen. He 
was—if there can be said to be grades in 
such a subspecies—the star performer of 
the Wrecking Crew. The lunches of fifty- 
seven years had caused his chest to slip 
down into the mezzanine floor, but he was 
still a powerful man, and had in his youth 
been a hammer thrower of some repute. He 
differed from his colleagues—The Man 
with the Hoe, Old Father Time, and Con- 
sul The Almost Human—in that, though 
they were content to peck cautiously at the 
ball, he never spared himself in his efforts 
to do it a violent injury. Frequently he 
had cut a Blue Dot almost in half with his 
niblick. He was completely muscle-bound, 
so that he seldom achieved anything be- 
yond a series of chasms in the turf; but he 
was always trying, and it was his secret 
belief that, given two or three miracles hap- 
pening simultaneously, he would one of 
these days bring off a snifter. Years of dis- 
appointment had, however, reduced the 
flood of hope to a mere trickle, and when he 
took his brassy now and addressed the ball 
he had no immediate plans beyond a vague 
intention of rolling the thing a few yards 
farther up the hill. 

The fact that he had no business to play 
at all till Chester had holed out did not oc- 
cur to him; and even if it had occurred he 
would have dismissed the objection as 
finicking. Chester, bending over his ball, 
was nearly two hundred yards away—or 
the distance of three full brassy shots. The 
First Grave Digger did not hesitate. He 
whirled up his club as in distant days he 
had been wont to swing the hammer, and 
with the grunt which this performance al- 
ways wrung from him brought it down. 

Golfers—and I stretch this term to in- 
clude the Wrecking Crew—are a highly 
imitative race. The spectacle of a flubber 
flubbing ahead of us on the fairway inclines 
to make us flub as well; and, conversely, it 
is immediately after we have seen a magnif- 
icent shot that we are apt to eclipse our- 
selves. Consciously, the Grave Digger had 
no notion how Chester had made that su- 
perb brassy biff of his; but all the while, I 
suppose, his subconscious self had been 
taking notes. At any rate, on this one oc- 
casion he, too, did the shot of a lifetime. 
As he opened his eyes, which he always shut 
tightly at the moment of impact, and 
started to unravel himself from the compli- 
cated tangle in which his follow through 
had left him, he perceived the ball breasting 
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HE world moves on. Until 

Arrowhead Hosiery made 
it possible for every woman to 
have trim, neat ankles, ill-fitting 
hose were tolerated. 


And, likewise, the mercerized re- 
inforcements on silk stockings, 
for lack of something better, were 
worn with good grace, until we 
perfected the ‘‘Cushionweave” 
in Arrowhead Hosiery. 


> 


“Cushionweave” is a beautiful, 
strong, wear-resisting silk stitch 
which displaces the mercerized 
portions in the double sole! For 
example: In Style 3500 the sole, 
the high-spliced heel and the 
back seam are in the fashionable 
“Cushionweave”’ stitch, giving 
an inimitable air of distinction. 
Style 7500 is made with the same 
weave, but is pure silk and arti- 
ficial silk mixed. 


Arrowhead Hosiery for all the 
family. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Established 1896 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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He Bought a Touring Car 


for Light Weight and Economy 


—and then put on Rex Equipment 
for closed car comfort and convenience 


To the owner of a Rex-equipped car there quickly comes a 
realization that he has definitely solved one of the most perplexing 
problems the modern motorist must face. 


For, without sacrificing the nimbleness, the responsiveness and 
the desirable economy of his open car, he has gained complete 
closed car comfort and year-round usefulness. 


He has, furthermore, turned his automobile into an enclosed 
model of marked distinction, with gracefully sweeping “hand- 
tailored” lines, the richness of sparklingly clear glass, and interior 
trimming and appointments that delight good taste while they 
also welcome hard use. 


All of this is brought about without retiring the car from service, 
for the installation of a Rex Top or Enclosure can be made in a 
few hours, and by the dealer from whom you buy your car. 


Light weight, as every experienced driver knows, has a decided 
bearing on a car’s economy, the ease with which it handles 
and the life of its mechanism. The weight of Rex equipment is 
no greater than that of a single extra passenger. 


In view of these facts, it is easy to understand the rapidly 
increasing tendency among well-informed automobile buyers to 
have their cars Rex-equipped before delivery is made, as well as 
to convert open cars already in use. 


The surprisingly low cost of Rex Tops and Enclosures is 
accounted for by the great production of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of this type of equipment. 


Write us, telling what car you own or are thinking of buying, 
and we will send you an illustrated folder showing exactly how 
that car will look when Rex-equipped. 


Installation is made in a few hours by any authorized dealer in these cars: 


Buick Essex 


Hupmobile Haynes Reo (26) 
Cadillac Dodge Brothers Hudson 


Nash Studebaker 


Rex MANUFACTURING Company, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


The Rex Top distinctly en- 
hances the beauty as well 
as the usefulness of any car 


TODS 


Closed car comfort for $75 
—the latest type of 
Rex Enclosure 


and Enclosures 
ECONOMICAL CLOSED CAR COMFORT 
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e hill like some untamed jack rabbit of 
e Californian prairie. 
For a moment his only emotion was one 
dreamlike amazement. He stood look- 
x at the ball with a wholly impersonal 
mder, like a man suddenly confronted 
th some terrific work of Nature. Then, 
a sleepwalker awakens, he came to him- 
lf with a start. Directly in front of the 
‘ing pilule was a man bending to make an 
proach shot. 
Chester, always a concentrated golfer 
1en there was man’s work to do, had 
arcely heard the crack of the brassy be- 
id him. Certainly he had paid no atten- 
nm toit. His whole mind was fixed on his 
‘oke. He measured with his eye the 
stance to the pin, noted the down slope of 
e green and shifted his stance a little to 
ow forit. Then, with a final swift waggle, 
laid his clubhead behind the ball and 
wly raised it. It was just coming down 
len the world became full of shouts of 
‘ore!’’ and something hard smote him 
ylently on the seat of his plus-fours. 
The supreme tragedies of life leave us 
ymentarily stunned. For an instant 
lich seemed an age Chester could not 
derstand what had happened. True, he 
ilized that there had been an earthquake, 
eloudburst and a railway accident, and 
it a high building had fallen on him at 
2 exact moment when somebody had 
ot him with a gun; but these happenings 
uld account for only a small part of his 
isations. He blinked several times and 
led his eyes wildly. And it was while 
ie, them that he caught sight of the 
sticulating Wrecking Crew on the lower 
pes and found enlightenment. Simul- 
ieously he observed his ball only a yard 
d a half from where it had been when he 
dressed it. 
Jhester Meredith gave one look at his 
il, one look at the flag, one look at the 
ecking Crew, one look at the sky. His 
3 writhed, his forehead turned vermilion. 
ads of perspiration started out on his 
ehead. And then, with his whole soul 
thing like a cistern struck by a thunder- 
t, he spoke. 

“Hell!” cried Chester. 

Jimly he was aware of a wordless excla- 
tion from the girl beside him, but he was 
) distraught to think of her now. It was 
if all the oaths pent up within his bosom 

so many weary days were struggling 
1 jostling to see which could get out first. 
ey cannoned into each other, they linked 
ids and formed parties, they got them- 
ves all mixed up in weird vowel sounds, 

second syllable of some red-hot verb 
ming a temporary union with the first 


lable of some blistering noun. 
‘ ! 


1! nM! 


‘elicia stood staring at him. In her eyes 
3 the look of one who sees visions. 
FERRY @§EURKI! 814027F@K)FSiltl”? 
red Chester, in part. 

. great wave of emotion flooded over the 
. How she had misjudged this silver- 
gued man! She shivered as she thought 
t, had this not happened, in another five 


iutes they would have parted forever, | 


dered by seas of misunderstanding, she 
1 and scornful, he with all his music still 
hin him. 
Oh, Mr. Meredith!” she cried faintly. 
Vith a sickening abruptness Chester 
ie to himself. It was as if somebody 
_ poured a pint of ice-cold water down 
back. He blushed vividly. He realized 
1 horror and shame how grossly he had 
nded against all the canons of decency 
good taste. He felt like the man in one 
nose What Is Wrong With This Picture? 
gs in the advertisements of the etiquette 
KS. 
I beg—I beg your pardon!” he mum- 
_humbly. ‘‘Please, please forgive me. 
ould not have spoken like that.” 
You should! You should!” cried the 
passionately. ‘“‘You should have said 
shat and a lot more! That awful man 
ing your record round like that! Oh, 
am I a poor weak woman with prac- 
ly no vocabulary that’s any use for 
shing?”’ 
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Quite suddenly, without knowing that 
she had moved, she found herself at his 
side, holding his hand. 

“Oh, to think how I misjudged you!” 
she wailed. “I thought you cold, stiff, for- 
mal, precise. I hated the way you sniggered 
when you foozled a shot. I see it all now! 
You were keeping it in for my sake. Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

Chester, as I have said, was not a very 

quick-minded young man; but it would 
have taken a duller youth than he to fail to 
read the message in the girl’s eyes, to miss 
the meaning of the pressure of her hand 
on his. 
“My gosh!” he exclaimed wildly. ‘‘Do 
.you mean—do you think—do you really— 
honestly, has this made a difference? Is 
there any chance for a fellow, I mean?”’ 

Her eyes helped him on. He felt suddenly 
confident and masterful. 

“Look here, no kidding, will you marry 
me?” he said. 

“T will! I will!” 

“Darling!” cried Chester. 

He would have said more, but at this 
point he was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Wrecking Crew, who panted up full of 
apologies; and Chester, as he eyed them, 
thought that he had never seen a nicer, 
cheerier, pleasanter lot of fellows in his 
life. His heart warmed to them. He made 
a mental resolve to hunt them up some time 
and have a good long talk. He waved the 
Grave Digger’s remorse airily aside. 

“‘Don’t mention it,”’ he said. “Not at all. 
Faults on both sides. By the way, my 
fiancée, Miss Blakeney.” 

The Wrecking Crew puffed acknowledg- 
ment. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said the Grave 
Digger, “it was—really it was—unforgiv- 


able. Spoiling your shot! Never dreamed | 


I would send the ball that distance. Lucky 
you weren’t playing an important match.” 

“But he was,’’ moaned Felicia. ‘He 
was trying for the course record, and now he 
can’t break it.” 

The Wrecking Crew paled behind their 
whiskers, aghast at this tragedy; but 
Chester, glowing with the yeasty intoxica- 
tion of love, laughed lightly. 

“What do you mean, can’t break it?’”’ he 
cried cheerily. ‘I’ve one more shot.” 

And, carelessly addressing the ball, he 
holed out with a light flick of his mashie- 
niblick. 


‘Chester, darling!”’ said Felicia. 

They were walking slowly through a se- 
cluded glade in the quiet evenfall. 

“Yes, precious?” 

Felicia hesitated. What she was going to 
say would hurt him, she knew, and her love 
was so great that to hurt him was agony. 

“Do you think ” she began. “I 
wonder whether It’s about Crispin.” 

“Good old Crispin!” 

Felicia sighed, but the matter was too 
vital to be shirked. Cost what it might she 
must speak her mind. 

“Chester darling, when we are married, 
would you mind very, very much if we 
didn’t have Crispin with us all the time?” 

Chester started. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 
you like him?” 

“Not very much,” confessed Felicia. 
“T don’t think I’m clever enough for him. 
I’ve rather disliked him ever since we were 
children. But I know what a friend he is of 
yours.” 

Chester uttered a joyous laugh. 

“Friend of mine! Why, I can’t stand the 
blighter! I loathe the worm! I abominate 
the excrescence! I only pretended we were 
friends because I thought it would put me 
in solid with you. The man is a pest and 
should have been strangled at birth. At 
school I used to kick him every time I saw 
him. If your brother Crispin tries so much 
as to set foot across the threshold of our 
little home I’ll set the dog on him!” 

“My hero!”’ whispered Felicia. ‘We 
shall be very, very happy.”’ She drew her 
arm through his. ‘‘Tell me, dearest,’’ she 
murmured, “all about how you used to kick 
Crispin at school.” 

And together they wandered off into the 
sunset. 


“Don’t 
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This pleasing and practical adaptation of 
several architectural types into a modern 
design is gaining much favor now. 
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Insuring 
which includes Quiet! 


OUR home! How carefully you plan it to express 

your individuality, to fit your pleasant moods, to 
insure your comfort, repose, peacefulness! How es- 
sential is quiet there! And how much doors and their 
hinges have to do with Quiet! 


Hinges, the most vital fact of doors, are mostly 
taken for granted. But not by architects; not by 
builders; nor by those responsible for great hotels, 
for modern office-buildings. They make very sure 
of quiet doors. They select McKinney Hinges, for the 
sake of door-ability. 


“Door-able”’ is fact, not mere phrase, where McKinney 
is concerned. Any building worth using is worth 
hinges that keep doors able. Doors that are silent, 
smooth-working, when first hung true. Doors which 
work smoothly and silently as the years go on. 


Quiet doors! McKinney Hinges insure them. 


There are McKinney Hinges for every sort of use, 
and to conserve any sane economy in building. You 
get a clear idea of this from ‘“‘Suggestions for the Home- 
Builder,’’ a useful little book many have liked to utilize. 
May we mail you a copy? 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago. 


MCKINNEY 


= Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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Little Germs 
make lots 
of trouble 


YOU can’t see germs—not 
even when the finger starts 
to throb with an infection. 


But you can kill germs 
before they infect a cut if 
you act promptly. Bathe 


the scratch or cut in a’ 


solution of 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 
The Antiseptic Wash 


Follow directions on the 
label. Creolin should al- 
ways be found on your 
bathroom shelf. When 
anybody is hurt, think of 
Creolin frst—and use it. 
If the hurt is serious,send 
for the doctor. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. 
45 Park Place 
New York 


Merck’s “Home Book 
on Sanitation.” Con- 
tains hundreds of 
practical sugges- 
tions for safe- 
guarding 
health, giving 
first aid, 
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WHEN 


“There are so many suckers here,” said 
one of the leading citizens of Los Angeles, a 
man who for forty years or more has worked 
to build up the city and believes in it like 
gospel. “I know of no place where it is 
easier to put out a fake security based on a 
good thing. Oilis all right itself, but a rot- 
ten financial structure may be built upon it.” 

“People here are especially gullible,”’ said 
a bank officer. ‘‘That is because specula- 
tion is in the air, because people think of it 
as the land of easy money, and because for 
so many it has proved to be these things.” 

“This is the best city in the country for 
promotional efforts,’ said an experienced 
oil operator who knows all the leading 
fields. ‘‘Didn’t we all come West to gam- 
ble? These ignorant people of small means, 
and yet with some surplus money, want to 
invest and don’t know how. What they 
need is a definite, specific proposition in 
words of one syllable; and what answers 
these requirements better than an oil well 
that you can go and see every day?” 

These statements may possibly be ex- 
treme and unfair, but in each case they 
were made by a man who considers himself 
a booster for Southern California. They 
could be duplicated again and again. Nor 
can there be any doubt as to the facts of 
the situation. The presence in Southern 
California of large numbers of retired people 
living on their incomes makes those not so 
financially fortunate eager to accumulate a 
competence, and a lucky strike in oil is one 
way of accomplishing it. It is no reflection 
upon the state or its southern half that this 
should be so. 

Furthermore, the long continuance of a 
real-estate boom, or rise in values of unbe- 
lievable proportions, has created an ex- 
tremely favorable attitude and atmosphere 
for buying and selling. People hope to 
duplicate in oil what they have done in real 
estate, and their success in one affords them 
the means to dabble in the other. 

“You must not think that only the tour- 
ists and hicks from the backwoods buy 
oil,” said one financial authority who spoke 
with brutal directness. ‘The more intelli- 
gent people are taking a shot at it. Prob- 
ably 10 per cent believe it is the bunk, but 
money has come so easy, especially in real 
estate, that they are willing to take a little 
gamble.” 

“The spirit in the air seems to be one of 
‘We must be selling something,’” said a 
man connected with one of the departments 
of the state government which passes on 
certain classes of new promotions. “‘They 
come to us in a great hurry, demanding a 
permit and impatient of a moment’s delay, 
for as they put it, ‘We have a big organiza- 
tion which is marking time; we have got to 
have something to sell right away.’”’ 


AX 


Worthless Oil Stocks 


With such conditions, outlined as they 
are here in only the briefest manner, it is 
not surprising that there should come, along 
with the great legitimate development of 
the oil resources around Los Angeles, the 
purely promotional schemes. For one 
thing, these immense new fields came in 
just about the time that the promotion 
game in Texas was petering out. In the 
last few years there has been a deal of in- 
vestigating and prosecuting of the Texas 
oil promoter, and he has sought pastures 


new. 

Indeed, the Texas oil promoter had been 
working Southern California long before 
the big new fields in the Los Angeles basin 
were opened. He had fairly swamped the 
more gullible portion of California’s popu- 
lation with worthless oil stocks. J. K. 
Baillie, financial editor of one of the Los 
Angeles newspapers, who has given careful 
study to the subject, estimates that from 
January 1, 1918, to December 31, 1921, 273 
Texas oil promotions were offered in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. Of these he says 
that up to late in 1922, 241 had proved 
worthless, twelve had paid dividends for a 
short time, chiefly when the stock was being 
sold, and ten were worth a few dollars each 
in the open market. None had really 
stood up, he says. 

But more recently it has been primarily 
the new discoveries in California itself 
which have attracted the outside promoter. 
Not only was he on the run farther east, 
with the authorities in hot pursuit, but he 
found in Southern California a surer sup- 


ply of oil to talk about, a far larger supply 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


of would-be investors right on the spot to 
whom he could sell such portions of the 
expected oil as he might be able to get and 
to capitalize. Besides, he did not have to 
use the mails to win the small investor. 

Moreover, the promoter-salesman type 
has flocked into Southern California in the 
last couple of years, not only because people 
were getting onto oil promotions elsewhere, 
and because the pickings were good in oil 
in California, but on account of the gener- 
ally good business conditions there because 
it was the white spot. 

“T will not say anything about these men 
being crooks; perhaps they are not,’’ re- 
marked an officer of a big oil company; 
“but I am willing to assert that the whole 
bunch of fellows with vivid imaginations in 
oil have come here from Texas and Okla- 
homa. Indeed, the Californians were too 
slow to see the opportunity. The real 
boomers are from the East.” 

It is quite true that among the oil opera- 
tors and promoters, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate alike, now operating in California 
there is an amazing number of newcomers. 
I have talked with salesmen who had been 
there, according to their own account, only 
three weeks; and yet they were describing 
the wonders of California oil as if they had 
operated in the state for fifty years. 


The Real Estate Boom 


But it must be remembered, too, that a 
great real-estate boom had been under way, 
and is still, indeed, apparently unabated. 
Nothing has been easier than for the real- 
estate salesman and operator to turn to 
oil. Many a real-estate man is now drilling 
for oil, and thousands of real-estate sales- 
men, it would appear, are selling oil units. 
The paraphernalia, the equipment, the 
offices, the personnel, the sales technic— 
all were there. Why not make killings in 
two directions instead of one? 

Well-informed authorities say that even 
with the enormous boom in oil the profits 
made are nothing to those in real estate. A 
banker told me calmly that his income 
from an oil well was $1000 a day, and I 
started to congratulate him. 

“That’s nothing,” he airily remarked as 
he waved my felicitations aside. “I made 
$125,000 in a single real-estate deal the 
other day.” 

The financial editor of one newspaper 
ventured the opinion that real estate was 
three times as big as oil, on the ground that 
real estate operates the year around while 
oil has its ups and downs. In any case, 
they mix exceeding well, far better than the 
proverbially unhappy combination of oil 
and water. 

For a considerable part of two days the 
writer walked the streets of Long Beach, 
which a comparatively few years ago was a 
quiet little seaside village where retired 
Iowa farmers pitched horseshoes. It is now 
a bustling, hustling city undergoing a fe- 
verish development and approaching the 
100,000 mark. It seemed during those 
walks that there must be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000 offices devoted either to real 
estate or oil, separately or jointly, but with 
real estate still in the lead by a neck. 
Probably the city directory would not bear 
out the 10,000 figure, but that was the 
mental picture made. As one of the most 
conservative newspapers in Los Angeles 
remarked in April: 


More than 27,000 licenses for realty brokers 
and operators have already been issued this 
year in California. It is almost a wonder that 
we do not run out of real estate when the ac- 
tivities of this grand army of land salesmen are 
understood. But there seems to be something 
left, and hardly a day goes by without the open- 
ing of a dozen new subdivisions. Before this 
thing ends we will have Mount Baldy platted 
into bungalow lots. 

The Terrazas estate in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
is to be cut up and sold in small tracts to set- 
tlers. It consists of something more than 
8,000,000 acres and was about the largest farm 
that any one man ever owned. Imagine the Los 
Angeles subdividers in the presence of this mag- 
nificent domain. They would chop it up into 
40,000,000 lots, and every one witha Rollevagd 
frontage. They only staked out about 100,000 
lots in all Los Angeles last year, so that the 
Terrazas property would hold them for a while. 


Let no one get the idea that the promo- 
tional aspect is all there is to the California 
oil boom. The efiects of so much promo- 
tional effort have been far-reaching, for 
reasons which will be gone into later; but 
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it is only the scum on the surface, at tha’ 
Indeed, oil is very far from being new in 
California, or even in the southern part oj 
the state. 

As everyone knows, the modern develop- 
ment of the state has been more closely con- 
nected with or perhaps dependent upon oil 
than that of any other of our common: 
wealths. Modern agriculture depends in 
the last analysis upon machinery, and ma 
chines depend upon fuel. California 
had, up to the present at least, no coal de 
posits from which power could be success 
fully extracted. i 

Upon the high Sierras Nature spreads 
each winter a wonderful blanket of snoy 
from which hydroelectric power can be and 
is being drawn in ever-increasing quantity. 
But it takes years to build power systems, 
and thus far the demand has more than 
kept pace with the supply. In the earlie 
stages of the modern agricultural, and mor 
recently the industrial development of thi 
state, there was not enough hydroelectri¢ 
power, and if it had not been for oil Cali 
fornia might still be given over to million: 
acre cattle ranches. 

Not only did oil supply the state with it 
fuel until hydroelectric systems could b 
built, but the presence of so much mot 
fuel no doubt forced on it the use of auto 
mobiles. With more or less of an all-the 
year-around climate in a considerable par 
of the state, and with a willingness on th 
part of its citizens to build a great system 0 
good roads, the entire course of state deve 
opment and the very nature of its civilize 
tion have been molded to a marked exter 
by petroleum. 

There were many years in the past whe 
California led the country in oil production 
although for several years Oklahoma we 
ahead. Last November, however, Californi 
rushed into first place again. Althoug 
production had been for a_considerabk 
period of time on a fairly even keel, the rapi 
progress of the automotive industry ani 
the war together ate up the previousl} 
accumulated surplus, and just previous t 
the great flood which started in 1921 Ca 
ifornia was short of gasoline. 


Isolated by Freight Barriers 


Except, however, for occasional importa 
tions of gasoline from the midcontiner 
fields, California was until very recently ai 
island empire as far as gil was concernet 
Like other parts of the world, it had i 
shortages and surpluses; but the big com 
panies which controlled the situation mai 
aged to maintain the relation betwee 
production and consumption at a fair 
even level. : 

California, generally speaking, supplie 
its own needs, those of other portions of t) 
west coast of the American continent, th 
Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian Island 
and the Pacific fleet of the United State 
Navy. Oil was used not only by autome 
biles and in railroad locomotives, farmers 
engines and the industries, but for domesti 
heat and fuel and in office buildings, hote 
and apartment houses. : 

Around this island there existed a freig! 
barrier, consisting of a good portion of t 
continent, and it was difficult for Californi 
to ship oil east or for the eastern portio 
of the country to ship oil into Californi 
If there happened to be a serious ove 
production, such as developed early in 
prior to the war, it was put into storage. 

Moreover, the big companies, which co 
trolled the situation, developed the oil 1 
sources in the central part of the sta 
where great acreages were to be had 
cattle and desert country, without excit 
ment. Asin many other sections, Standa 
Oil dominated the situation, although the 
were three or four or possibly five otl 
companies of great size and strength. O 
of these has long been headed by a m 
who is now eighty-three years old—Lym 
Stewart, who, with the exception of th 
years in the Union cavalry during the 
War, is said to have served the oil indus 
continuously since 1859, a longer peri 
even than that of John D. Rockefeller. 

It should be further remarked, by way 
introduction to the real story which 
shortly to follow, that oil had been foun¢ 
many different parts of the state. 
Angeles itself was by no means ut 
quainted with oil prior to the great strik 
the last two years. E. L. Doheny, ont 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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he figures of the oil industry, began his 
areer in the ’90’s with an oil field in what 
; now almost the heart of the city. Many 
[ these wells are still pumping, and one 
ay reach them in five or ten minutes’ 
me from the center of the business district. 
Other fields had been developed close to 
1e city within more recent years, such as 
Vhittier, Coyote Hills and Montebello. 
ut, generally speaking, these were devel- 
ped by the big companies without excite- 
lent; and though large fortunes accrued 
» a few extensive landowners, like the 
aldwin estate and C. C. Chapman, who 
ready was one of the most successful 
trus growers in the state, there was noth- 
ig to approach a flood of oil or a frenzy of 
1y kind. 

Besides, in the main the oil development 
‘California was in the central portion, in 
1e great central agricultural valley, to a 
msiderable extent in Kern County, and 
ith the town of Bakersfield as a sort of 
mter. As previously stated, this develop- 
ent was carried on by the big companies 
1 acreage of large extent, and until very 
cently, indeed, the bulk of the state pro- 
iction came from these sections. 

Down upon this relatively peaceful, 
able and—considering California’s geo- 
aphical position—normal situation, there 
us descended since 1921, if I may be per- 
itted to use such a figure of speech, some- 
ing approaching anarchy, for a time at 
ast. What happened was the almost coin- 
dent or simultaneous opening up of three 
eat hew fields, all close to Los Angeles. 
3 previously stated, the opening was not 
actly simultaneous; but before the effects 
Huntington Beach had a chance to wear 
f, Signal Hill came in; and when the flood 
pe both was just coming on, the third and 
gest of all, Santa Fé Springs, came rush- 
g in. Each field was a home-bringer, each 
sensation in itself. 
Responsible officials of the larger oil com- 
nies told the writer that it would prob- 
ly be accurate to say that the boom, or 
od, created by these three new fields 
ice 1921, and more especially in the last 
w months, was, at the time this article 
is written, the biggest in the history of 
e country. The reason for this statement 
s in the fact that these men did not know 
any case in which so many fields so close 
gether, both in time and location, had 
me into such a large production in such a 
ort space of time. 
The production of the three new fields on 
ay 1 was more than a hundred thousand 
trels a day more than the average pro- 
ction for years past, for the entire state. 
“There never has been a boom like this,”’ 
d one authority. “If the market could 
sorb the oil, and the physical facilities 
‘re available, California could produce— 
gely from these three new fields—by July 
August of this year 1,000,000 barrels a 
£ or as much as the entire country pro- 
ced in 1916.” 


Oil Men’s Troubles 


California always has been known for the 
ag life of its wells. As compared with cer- 
‘n other states, there has been a less rapid 
2 to flush production with the inevitable 
dsequent decline. Besides, though dry 
.es are drilled in California, its percentage 
‘dry holes is less than that of a number of 
ier states. But in these new fields the 
ickness and juiciness of the sands ap- 
ir to be unequaled on the average even 
California. ; 
Jn top of this is the fact that wells on the 
srage have been drilled to unusual depths. 
saking generally, and not of exceptional 
les elsewhere, the superintendent of pro- 
stion of one of the larger companies told 
_ writer that as the result of a very long 
verience in the state he had never before 
\ountered such depth and such heavy gas 
issure. 

“he pressure, of course, means blow-outs, 
sers, gushers, fires, explosions, craters, 
sers and other exciting incidents that go 
h such a development. To cap or con- 
wells that act like wild animals requires 
ipetent gas-fighting crews, and news- 
er readers in Southern California know 
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requently great damage is done, and 
shinery, trees, telegraph poles and build- 
sare torn to bits and scattered with a sea 
1ud over large portions of the landscape. 
ently a man and his wife at Signal Hill 
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sued an oil company for damages on the 
ground that an oil well put down by the 
company 200 feet from the house suddenly 
broke loose, covered the house with mud, 
oil and rocks, ruined the trees in the yard, 
bespattered and half wrecked the family 
automobile, and left the lawn covered with 
an eight-inch coat of oil, mud and rocks. It 
was further alleged that oil and rocks rained 
through the windows, damaging the furni- 
ture and forcing the lady to flee precipi- 
tately from a sick bed. 

But the actual and even greater potential 
quantity of oil is by no means the only dis- 
tinctive feature. Heretofore most Califor- 
nia oil has been relatively low in gasoline 
content, and when gasoline was imported it 
was not so much because the total produc- 
tion of oil in the state was small as on ac- 
count of its low content. But these newer 
fields have reversed the situation. In one of 
these fields it is said that the gasoline con- 
tent is actually 30 per cent greater than in 
certain of the older California fields, and 
several authorities stated that where for- 
merly the proportions of gasoline and fuel 
oil had been about 35-65 much of the new 
oil was running 60-40. 


The Neck of the Oil Bottle 


One incidental result has been the spring- 
ing up of many new makes of gasoline in 
Southern California. According to various 
authorities, there are perhaps thirty new 
marketers of gasoline, and it is obvious that 
there are at least a dozen new brands, some 
with startling names. In consequence there 
is a mad race for patronage, in which dozens 
of small independents along with the three 
biggest companies, the Standard, Shell and 
Union, are engaged. 

In one respect at least the opening of 
these fields was up to a certain point very 
fortunate for the country. It came at a 
time when Mexican production was falling 
off and many Eastern refining and market- 
ing companies were worrying about future 
sources of supply. As already explained, 
California had been an island in the world 
of oil; but in recent months its isolation 
has disappeared as fast as tankers could be 
obtained to carry the stuff through the 
Panama Canal. Suddenly California found 
that the neck of its oil bottle was the Pan- 
ama Canal and the available tankerage fa- 
cilities. When this article was written one 
Eastern company was planning to transport 
20,000,000 barrels a year through the canal. 

Now, of course, no such flood of oil can 
come to a section without enriching it in 
many ways. Residents of Southern Cali- 
fornia like to compare the wealth produced 
from oil in a single year with that which has 
come from gold in many years. They com- 
pare it with copper in a neighboring state, 
and with silver. They point to the con- 
gested port of San Pedro, to the general re- 
sulting activity of business and to the vast 
supplies of natural gas for industrial and 
domestic purposes which come with crude 
petroleum. 

Oil, of course, is real wealth when it is 
taken out of the ground, and it flows twenty- 
four hours a day. It is a sheer addition to 
production, as it were. No greater vehicle 
exists, perhaps, for the rapid distribution of 
wealth among large numbers of people. But, 
on theother hand, it sells for the prevailing 
market price. Oil is of no use running 
around in streams in orange groves, horti- 
cultural establishments and country roads. 
Indeed, it produces only damage suits under 
such conditions. 

Oil, to be of any value, must be stored in 
steel tanks or carried away in pipe lines, 
tank cars or steamships to some place where 
it is wanted, for naturally it is not wanted 
in the oil fields themselves. But if the pro- 
duction of oil is suddenly multiplied, if the 
normal production for the whole western 
slope of the American continent is doubled 
in a year’s time, there is no use in talking 
about the wealth to be won from oil with- 
out considering the price element. 

For it takes time and costs vast sums to 
double the normal facilities to handle oil. 
But the individual producer can’t allow 
5000 or 10,000 barrels of sticky crude pe- 
troleum to run into his back parlor each 
day. He must sell it immediately, and if 
there is no place for the buyer to put it the 
producer will sell it for whatever it will 
bring. Besides, it is questionable business 
to build storage for a temporary peak load. 

In other words, there are two sides to this 
golden flood. It is molten bullion all right 
enough, but it is not nearly so golden at a 
dollar or even considerably less a barrel as 
it is when the price ranges between two and 
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three dollars a barrel. And to be perfectly 
specific, let it be said now that one more 
chapter in the long annals of senseless 
exploitation and shocking waste of great 
natural resources has been added in the 
development of oil in Southern California 
in the last year or so. 

“Never has there been such a potential 
production of oil without the facilities to 
handle it,’”’ said a representative of an im- 
portant producing interest. “Under these 
circumstances an oil well doesn’t mean any- 
thing any more. For a considerable time 
production and consumption in this state 
had ranged normally around 300,000 to 
350,000 barrels a day. If, with these new 
fields, production could now be kept around 
500,000 or 600,000 barrels the outlook 
would be one of great prosperity. But the 
state is now producing 750,000 barrels a 
day, with the peak not here. 

“What a pathetic and expensive thing it 
is that these three pools could not have been 
opened three years apart, that development 
could not have been spread over a longer 
period. To spread it out is for the selfish in- 
terest of the great investment in the oil in- 
dustry, but it is even more in the national 
interest. Not only are resources conserved 
but in the long run oil can be produced 
cheaper and sold cheaper if these floods and 
famines could be prevented.”’ 

This is no place, of course, to attempt an 
estimate of future price movements. There 
are far too many factors on both the demand 
and the supply sides for a layman to assume 
the prophetic réle. With asteady increase in 
automobiles and general prosperity, the de- 
mand for gasoline seems certain to increase. 
But in a year or two big production may 
come in Venezuela. On the other hand 
And so it goes. It does not matter so far as 
this article is concerned, for this is an ac- 
count of what has been happening in the 
very recent past, and not a prophecy. 

Really to understand the California oil 
boom one must go further than the richness 
of the sands or the high gasoline content. 
Indeed, the controlling factor has been a 
wholly different one. In plain language, the 
ownership of the land under which the oil 
was found was so split up that it afforded 
an opportunity for natural human greed to 
operate on a scale which has overreached 
itself. 

That oil was to be found in these three 
places had long been known, or at least sus- 
pected. Several of the big companies had 
experimented or wildcatted for a consider- 
able length of time, and, in fact, each of the 


big fields was finally brought in or at least . 


originally developed by one of the big 
three—Standard, Union and Shell. 


Competitive Drilling 


As long ago as 1907 the Union Oil Com- 
pany obtained leases in Santa Fé Springs 


‘from one Marius Meyer, and started in Oc- 


tober of that year to wildcat. It was not 
until October, 1921, that the company fi- 
nally brought in a big well there. Indeed, it 
spent twelve years of costly experimenta- 
tion on the three Meyer wells, whose pro- 
duction finally proved to be the paltry figure 
of 150 barrels. It spent two years also on 
the first Bell well, the real beginning of the 
district. 

It was the activity of the Shell Company, 
part of one of the largest of the interna- 
tional oil combinations, that brought in 
Signal Hill. But twelve years ago the Union 
Oil Company was within a quarter of a mile 
of where the Shell finally struck it big at 
Signal Hill, and could easily have kept for 
the merest trifle the whole top of the hill, 
which is now worth hundreds of millions. 

But though the big companies started the 
development of these fields, the feverish 
drilling which has produced oil enough to 
stir the markets of the world has been due 
to wholly different causes. It was, as just 
stated, the character of the land ownership, 
the fact that so much of the land was 
broken up into town lots, especially at Sig- 
nal Hill, that really brought the flood. 

As explained in technically accurate and 
succinct form by R. E. Cullom, state oil and 
gas supervisor, ‘The primary cause of over- 
production has been the competitive drill- 
ing to meet lease requirements in small 
property holdings.” 

This, however, needs to be expanded. An 
official map of Signal Hill shows roughly 
upwards of 1000 separate lots. This hill, a 
few miles back of the city of Long Beach, 
commanding a splendid view of the ocean, 
was planned as a residential section; and 
before the drilling began on an active scale 
was occupied by many residences of all 
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classes. On the higher slopes were very fine 
houses, with those of more moderate pre- 
tensions in other locations. 

Though Huntington Beach and Santa Fé 
Springs are not split up to quite the same 
extent, nevertheless, there are many owners 
in both places. In the latter place there are 
two large holdings, the Bell ranch and the 
property of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway; but most of the remaining 
property is divided into small ranches, num- 
bers of them owned by people of heretofore 
re limited means and modest stations in 
ife. 

Now one of the most important prin- 
ciples of oil-field development is the proper 
spacing of wells. It differs in different fields, 
of course, and authorities do not always 
agree. The more conservative company 
officials say that previous experience in Cal- 
ifornia indicates that one well to ten acres 
is enough, provided the oil is not wanted in 
a hurry, while if it is needed quickly, and 
the pressure, depth and richness are un- 
usually great, one well to five acres is 
enough. 

The producing department of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company made a tabulation early 
in May which showed that the average 
number of acres per well, both drilling and 
producing in Santa Fé Springs, was six- 
tenths of one acre, while on Signal Hill the 
average was .73 of one acre per well. 


Economic Waste 


But even if we allow for overconserva- 
tism, and reduce the figure to three or even 
two acres to the well, we find that all recog- 
nized principles have been cast aside. One 
of the highest officers of one of the largest 
companies in the state, and an experienced 
field-production man, estimated for the 
writer that $37,500,000 had been thrown 
away already at Signal Hill by overdrilling. 
Late in April there were 600 rigs built or in 
course of construction on a producing area 
of 500 acres, whereas 100 wells would be 
considered ample to draw the oil from 500 
acres. 

Estimating the cost of drilling a well at 
$75,000, which is conservative, the sheer 
waste of 500 needless wells is $37,500,000. 
And there are two other fields where the 
situation is or has been almost as bad. 
These figures, it should be repeated, are 
conservative. An official of another com- 
pany said that in one area of forty acres 
on Signal Hill there are forty-two wells, 
although four would be enough to draw 
the oil. 

There are places where derricks are said 
to be five feet apart, although I did not ac- 
tually see any that were much less than per- 
haps thirty or forty feet apart. But I saw 
plots on which oil wells were being drilled 
so small that there was no room for’an en- 
gine, and steam actually had to be piped 
from across the street. 

Now, it is bad enough to blow away $37,- 
500,000 in a single oil field on needless der- 
ricks, pumps, engines and the like; but this 
is not the worst of it. The real crime, of 
course, is giving away oil at ridiculously low 
prices when it is not needed, of wasting in a 
great hurry a state’s most valuable mineral 
resource when it might be distributed over 
a long period of time. 

There is shocking waste also in this hys- 
teria of drilling from the loss of natural gas, 
which if not taken care of at once dissipates 
into porous formations or is discharged into 
the atmosphere. Before the discovery of the 
three new fields almost enough of this gas 
was produced to supply the demand. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, made late in April, 
gas equivalent to 57,000 barrels of oil was 


, being lost each twenty-four hours in the 


three new fields. 

Wastage of gas in the atmosphere is, of 
course, largely due to excessive drilling. 
Moreover, the gas companies which might 
be expected to build transmission facilities 
to take care of the increased supply, exces- 
sive as it is for present needs, naturally 
hesitate to make permanent investments 
when the drilling is so frenzied that the re- 
source being exploited cannot last. It is a 
case of puff—it will be gone. 

The principle of town-lot drilling is ex- 
actly the same as when six boys, each with 
a straw in one glass of soda water, pull as 
hard as they can. The idea is not to get one- 
sixth of the soda, but all that can be had. 
In town-lot drilling the idea is to get there 
first and draw out not so much the oil that 
lies under one’s own land as that which lies 
under the property of one’s neighbors. The 
point is not to leave recoverable oil in the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Kerrine PACE with the demand for this 
new Sedan has been a difficult task ever since 
it was first shown—even with production 
more than doubled. 


The Franklin Sedan gives people the finest 
ride they ever had. That, in short, is the story 
of its unequalled road ability and accounts 
for its great popularity. It is without a 
closed car rival in comfort, easy handling and 
making time. 


Powerful New Six Moror 
Beautiful Body Design 


Many Franklin owners are among 
those who have been unable to get 
this new car because of the over- 
demand, During July, Franklin’s 
21st Sales Anniversary, dealers will 
make special effort to take care of 
their requirements. 
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OURING is one occasion when users of the 
General Cord are thankful that this tire has other . 
qualities besides great mileage. On an all-day : 
trip you can really appreciate the tire that is built 
for low air pressure. It is indeed a delight to travel 
on General Cords, particularly after using tires that 
cannot give you satisfactory mileage without being so 
highly inflated that they are nearly as uncomfortable 
as solid tires. 
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1 to make friends Generals protect you and your car from the jolts and 
| jars of the road with greater cushioning than you 
' \ have thought any tire capable of. They carry you 


ie to your night’s resting place with the firm conviction 
\ | that their reputation is amply justified. To tour with 
ey comfort is to ride on Generals. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
vund until such time as the highest profits 
y be obtained from its sale, but to get 
-so much oil quickly that no matter how 
t the price declines the first guy on the 
yund will pay out. 
Chere is some advantage, to be sure, in 
eading out the riches from oil over a 
ze population of landowners. Not only 
“many people enriched, for a short time 
least, but general business is stimulated 
an incredible degree by the influx of 
/at numbers of workmen, promoters and 
. like. There is a typical point of view 
ich sees no harm in the most wasteful ex- 
‘itation of natural resources, provided it 
kes good business for the time being. 
‘n one of the oil fields I talked to a pro- 
‘sional booster and publicity man. He 
s running an alleged oil newspaper—in 
lity a screaming broadside of superlative 
dation of the promoters in the district. 
was employed by these same promoters, 
Lt was far too shrewd a man to believe in 
tom. With the utmost cynicism he ex- 
: ined to me the lies and deceptions in the 
yd claims made by these gentry, and even 
ciounced them far more roundly than if 
| had not been in their employ. But then 
| manner changed, and he added seri- 
cily, “But the promoter forces the big 
cnpanies to develop the field.” 


A Contrast in Methods 


3trictly speaking, it is not the promoter 
vo forces on the development of an oil 
fd against sanity and reason, but the in- 
cridual landowner. The landowner, espe- 
clly if he is poor, is not much interested 
ithe future wealth of the state or nation, 
itis extremely interested in making $1000 
zlay for himself from oil, even if it is only 
fa year. The mere prospect of such 
valth makes him ravenous. The oil, of 
cirse, is there and will stay there if nobody 
€e in the vicinity sucks it out. Moreover, 
iwill be a far better investment for the 
lidowner some day in the perhaps not dis- 
tat future when oil sells for two or three 
taes as much as current quotations. 

But such considerations are of no avail 
iless individuals codperate, unless each 
lidowner is willing to forego a well on his 
(nm property, which bears his own name, 
ed unless each landowner is willing to sup- 
y2ss for a little while the dazzling vision of 
imediate riches. Such a suppression, such 
é unnatural inhibition, is contrary appar- 
étly to all principles of American initiative 
ed freedom. Just as our ancestors fought 
{the right to worship as they pleased, so 
12 modern lot owner will fight at the drop 
ca hat for the right to drill an oil well in 
]; own back yard. 

The big companies dislike to drill on 
siall areas, and abhor drilling on small par- 
(s, especially if hundreds of other oper- 
‘ors are drilling on equally tiny lots in the 
‘mediate vicinity. Such operations con- 
‘tute a frenzy, an excitement, a mad rush 
‘suck out the oil at once, which inevitably 

sans a short life, even if it be a merry one. 

But the big companies are not interested 
j enjoying a short, merry life. That is just 
(actly what they are trying toavoid. Their 
j2at object is to pay dividends on stock 
ir years to come. What they want pri- 
larily is to build up reserves of oil in the 
found. Their geologists and scouts are al- 
\iys on the lookout for several hundred 
ireswhich may be bought or leased cheaply, 
id under which oil may be found ten or 
‘teen years from now when the. present 
‘Ids have dribbled away to a few hundred 
\Trels a day. 

But when oil is found on a subdivided 
‘wn-lot area each owner sees a quick 
(ance to pull out for life. Unless he is an 
‘lot, however, he knows he must pull 
_ghty fast to get ahead of his neighbors. 

lus when the owner leases his land to an 
| Operator to drill upon he puts into the 
ise a clause requiring rapid drilling. But 
‘at is just where the big companies hate 

/€ poison to sign on the dotted line. They 
{ not want to drill rapidly unless economic 
|nditions warrant, and least of all when 

erybody else is drilling so extensively as 

smash the markets. 

The big company has refineries, pipe lines 

d marketing facilities. It wants a steady 
ply of oil for years to come. So it tries 

prevent the landowner from insisting 

‘on immediate drilling; and to prevent 

e landowners from cutting one another’s 

roats, as well as that of the oil market, it 

tempts to persuade them to form a com- 

Inity lease, In this way enough acreage 

tied up in the hands of a big company to 
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prevent the immediate draining of the area, 
which, of course, takes place when hundreds 
of independent wells are put down at once. 

There are cases where the community 
lease solves the problem, but in many cases 
the owners will not go into them. They are 
afraid they may have to wait too long for 
the big company to drill. More than that, 
each owner becomes literally obsessed with 
the idea of having a well in his own yard, 
and of having it named after him. 

But if the big companies, following well- 
recognized principles, were reluctant to take 
on all the town lots in Southern California, 
the promoters showed no such hesitation. 
It was their supreme opportunity, and they 
poured in like an army when the big dis- 
coveries were made. Not only did the oil 
promoters from Texas show up but the 
hordes of real-estate promoters already on 
the ground, and an endless stream of busi- 
ness adventurers, honest and dishonest, of 
every description, headed for the fields. 

These people, of course, feel no responsi- 
bility about supplying the country with oil 
ten, fifteen or twenty years from now. 
They are not interested in building up large 
reserves. They are out for a killing and are 
quite willing to drill as quickly as any land- 
owner desires. Most of them have very 
little money to start with; the public sup- 
plies the funds by buying stock or units. A 
few of the promoters, of course, are crooked, 
and merely skip with the money without 
even attempting to drill at all. 

But in the main the promoter wants to 
make a showing of oil. He pretty much is 
obliged to find something, or else his health 
demands a change of climate. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company can drill dry holes by 
the score without worrying the stockholders 
the least bit; but a promoter who collects 
money from the public to drill one or two 
wells must tell his investors that they have 
lost 100 per cent of their money unless he 
strikes oil before that particular field has 
been drained. Besides, the promoter prefers 
to find some oil, if for no higher motive 
than to be able to reload the sucker with 
stock in some other scheme. 

Still more to the poiht is the fact that the 
promoter can afford to meet any financial 
demand or requirement of the landowner, 
no matter how onerous, unreasonable and 
uneconomic it may be. The big companies, 
on the other hand, even the Standard Oil, 
would quickly go broke if they tied them- 
selves up with too many high-priced leases 
requiring immediate drilling. Not only are 
they buying oil lands and leases as much for 
the future as for the present but a large part 
of their capital is tied up in pipe lines, tank- 
ers, refineries, reservoirs, tank farms and 
marketing systems. 


Facilities for Distribution 


In fact, it is the big company, especially 
the Standard, which buys the oil the small 
producer, whether a real professional or a 
stock promoter, produces. The big com- 
pany has too many other responsibilities to 
buy all the expensive town lots in sight, and 
naturally cannot risk more than a fraction 
of its enormous capital except on its own 
terms upon intensive, competitive drilling 
of offset wells on town lots for a quick flush 
production to be followed by a dribble. 

But the landowner and promoter are not 
worried about the expense of building re- 
fineries, tank farms, steamships and the 
like. That is done by the big companies to 
which they sell the oil. Nor are they wor- 
ried about oil reserves twenty years hence. 
Nor do they worry even about the fact that 
the tremendous flush production is only a 
temporary peak at most. 

The promoter has nothing at stake, any- 
way; nor has the landowner. Any damage 
done to his buildings and crops must be 
paid for immediately with great liberality 
by the operator, and if any oil is found he 
gets his agreed-upon share. For him every- 
thing is clear gain. The promoter and land- 
owner have but one object in mind—to 
make a fortune, make it quick and cash in. 

Each is fairly certain to get his if oil is 
found; and even if it is not, the owner still 
has his land and cash bonus, while the pro- 
moter has probably got his little pile on 
drilling rake-offs, stock-selling commis- 
sions and the like. In neither case does 
either have to consider a thousand future 
complicated factors, as do the big com- 
panies. The landowner, blinded by greed, 
demands a big royalty and bonus, and the 
promoter is the one who naturally offers it. 

The big companies obtain their money 
from the public, to be used in the oil in- 
dustry as a whole, in a hundred different 
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ET mother take her long-needed vaca- 
tion this year with the assurance that 
dad and “the boys” aren’t left to spend 
their evenings gloomily in an “empty 
house.” 


Radio has banished that dull, lonely 
evening idea once and for all—the “stay- 
at-home” nowadays can choose his own 
brand of entertainment from a number of 
programs practically every hour. 
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be in the neighborhood of 
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in each direction simultane- 
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ways and for years to come. The promoter 
gets his money from the public, too; but 
the idea in his case is to drill one or at the 
most two or three wells, and suck out the 
oil quick before several hundred other op- 
erators have grabbed it. As far as the pro- 
moter is concerned, he might as well offer 
the landowner 35 per cent or 50 per cent as 
12 per cent or 1624 per cent. It is all the 
same to him. He is playing for high 
stakes. In the language of the oil fields, he 
wants to put some red ink on the map. 

The usual royalty paid. landowners in 
California fields, like other parts of the 
country, was for a long period about one- 
eighth of the oil, with an occasional one- 
sixth. But with the inrush of promoters and 
amateurish newcomers experimenting with 
the business, all competing for good leases, 
the prevailing royalty in the new fields has 
risen to 1624 per cent, 35 per cent, and even 
50 per cent, together with exorbitant cash 
bonuses. In time, of course, such terms are 
sure to eat up both the investor and the op- 
erator. But it may be well at this point to 
get the landowners’ viewpoint. Said one 
who had a small acreage in the heart of a 
big field: 

“T felt that this was going to be a case of 
wild defensive drilling to tap the oil as fast 
as possible. One of the big companies 
wanted me to go into a community lease; 
but I have always been a good sport, and 
was willing to take my chances going it 
alone. A promoter came to me who said he 


could get action, and, of course, action is 
| what the landowner wants. 


The oil busi- 
ness is largely a gamble on men, and I was 
willing to gamble on this one. I thought by 
a bold stroke he might put it over, and he 
has. He told me he would go down like a 
greyhound, that he was a wolf on oil, and 
he has proved his statements. 

“I was surrounded by three big com- 
panies, and the geologists told me they 
would drain away my oil. But my man got 
down five wells on my nine acres so quickly 
that we instead of the big companies have 
got the oil.” 

I do not wish to convey the idea that the 
big companies have stayed out of these new 
fields altogether. Far from it. As stated be- 
fore, they started the fields and had some 
acreage in most cases in all of them. But 
they greatly underestimated the produc- 
tivity of the fields, and this fact, together 
with the split-up character of land owner- 
ship, opened the door to a horde of pro- 
moters and amateur operators, willing to 
meet the landowners’ terms. 


Hysterical Speculation 


When the promoters and smaller oper- 
ators began their hysterical development 
the big companies felt obliged to jump in to 
protect their holdings and to drill many off- 
set wells. They did not like to be left out of 
fields of major importance, and perhaps 
their stockholders were a bit nervous at the 
success of so many smaller concerns. In any 
ease, everyone, big and little alike, has 
caught hold of the lion’s tail and all are 
finding it difficult and painful to let go. 

But it is probably safe to say that con- 
siderably more than half the increased pro- 
duction is accounted for by the activities of 
operators other than the half dozen big 
companies. Many of these, of course, are 
wholly legitimate small companies, large in- 
dividual but experienced operators, and 
groups of business men who are experiment- 
ing with the business, in addition to the 
typical oil and real-estate promoters. Re- 
ferring to the economic loss resulting from 
such intensive drilling, one company offi- 
cial said that it constituted an embarrassing 
indictment of the oil business, but was not 
the fault of the real oil man. 

However unfortunate from an economic 
standpoint these excitements may be—and, 
of course, they have occurred in other parts 
of the country as well—there cannot fail to 
be a keen interest in the immediate enrich- 
ment of the communities involved.. For 
there is always a stage in an oil excitement 
when people seem to go mad and deal in 
millions as if that were the common coin of 
the country. 

Men will buy an acre of land in an oil 
field one day for $5000 and sell it the next 
day for $30,000. There is the wildest specu- 
lation in land, in leases and in royalties. 
Apparently there is no top anywhere. Land 
which a few months earlier was refused for 
what seemed good reasons by big companies 
may actually produce oil in the hands of 
utterly inexperienced amateurs, and be 
worth at least a dozen times the former sell- 
ing price of the property itself. Values pile 
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up on values until the never-to-be-avoided 
crash comes. 7 
During this season frantic efforts — 
made by operators to get possession of 
cemeteries, church and school yards, rail. 
road rights of way, the grounds of insane 
asylums and other curious and unexpected 
places. Bitter fights occur in town councils 
over the extent to which drilling may go, 
whether any area shall remain apart fro 
the at once destroying and enriching der- 
rick. hi 
Generally speaking, there is oppositio 
at the start to drilling within the oo 
of a city. At the beginning, efforts w 
made to bar all drilling within the city 
limits of Long Beach. Refineries have been 
kept out of the city, and to date no drilling 
has been permitted in the cemetery. By 
speaking not specifically of Long Beach but 
of the country in general, the oil derrick 
usually penetrates in time to even the most 
hallowed spots, provided the profit lure 
great enough. / 
At one time there was a project for the 
city to buy all of Signal Hill, and lands 


knowledge that a vast fortune in oil lay be- 
neath. Indeed, a resident of the city, an ¢ 
prospector or wildcatter by profession, 
spent years in wildcatting in Texas and 
Oklahoma, only to return to his home town 
to find that a greater oil field was being de- 
veloped in the immediate vicinity of the old 
home cemetery and waterworks than any 
he had been able to find so far afield. rt 


Signal Hill Becomes Famous © 


But though the city, largely through the 
land near its waterworks system, is thr 
largest single landowner and will probably 
be in the long run the largest beneficiary o1 
Signal Hill, it never acquired the entire hill 
and, of course, could not do so after the oj 
boom started. In a single month, however 
it has received more in royalties than th 
entire proposed purchase price of land i 
thought of buying. 

For a long time the owners, or at least 
number of them, opposed drilling on th 
hill, and were determined to keep it a resi 
dential district. Indeed, it is said, althoug 
I did not confirm the report, that as lon 
ago as 1916 one of the larger compani 
which had leases at that time, feared t 
drill because of the possible danger of flooc¢ 
ing the city below with oil. Certain layme 
thought it a crazy idea to drill so close to 
city; and, indeed, the city’s water syster 
seems to have been threatened at one tim 
by the demands made upon it by the suc 
den and startling influx of 600 oil well) 
mostly within the city limits. 4 

Not until June, 1921, did anyone in Lon 
Beach know there would be an oil field 
the first importance under its fine res 
dential hill. In 1894 there were only 8( 
people in the town. Men now living r 
member herds of wild horses rushing ov 
the bluff of Signal Hill and being killed f 
the fall. In 1920 the population had grow 
to more than 50,000, and now there are b’ 
tween 75,000 and 100,000, at least 10,0( 
or 20,000 of whom may leave when the flu: 
production is over. 

Long Beach was a quiet, staid place, wi. 
its large proportion of retired Middle Wes 
erners, until it struck oil. Now the stree 
are filled with great throngs of people, t 
traffic is dense, and groups stand on eve 
street corner, discussing oil and real estat 
In the banks long lines of retired farme) 
with market basket on arm, wait their tu 
to see the officials, who cannot take the tir’ 
to interview customers in their offices, b 
only through windows. The crowds a 
strangely mixed—elderly retired farme, 
tourists, slick real-estate and oil saleday 
and the khaki-clad oil operators and wor 
men. 4 
Real estate has had a phenomenal boo, 
and tall buildings are going up with t? 
same feverish activity that marks the | 
development itself. More real estate; 
being put in escrow, so it is said, in t? 
branch offices of Los Angeles banks in Lo i 
Beach than inthe main offices in the 


city itself. f 
Always as the result of an oil boom | 
enriched landowners and other reside 
put up office buildings as monuments. 
their financial sagacity in having owr 
land under which oil was discovered. | 
there are other reasons for this devel 
ment in Long Beach. Growth is limitec 
at least two, and possibly three, directio 
Signal Hill, with its miles of oil wes 
(Continued on Page 96) 7 
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ms Just what is the mileage record for brake lining? We'd like to know. One owner ¥ 
KE will tell us that he has driven 40,000 miles on Raybestos without renewing lining. ’ 
\ a Another will state that he has gone 75,000 miles, and so on. Every time this hap- . 
a | pens we think the record has been reached, but now Mr. William A. White of " 
| bbe East Orange, New Jersey, writes that he has driven 125,000 miles on Raybestos J 
| Red through 29 states and over the top of Pike’s Peak. He sends a strip of the original : 
f ‘ . : : 3 : al 
| ied Raybestos which we illustrate. Worn a little, of course, but 125,000 miles is quite 
| (7 a distance. Do you know of any other brake lining that could stand this test? ; 
Raybestos is built to wear well. Woven on our own looms, of long-fibre asbestos ~ 
. which withstands wear. Treated by the original Raybestos compound to assure wear. 
: tie y 
14 Guaranteed for at least one year’s wear. Why be content with ordinary brake lining, 
i fe ec ‘ 
| z : low mileage and continual costs for renewal, when for a few cents more you can - 
' have Raybestos?—the lining that wears and wears and wears. . 
‘4 ; A, 
% If you’d like to know more about Raybestos and bod 
by the splendid service it renders, send the coupon for bre 
our interesting book ‘‘BRAKES—Their Care 
4) and Upkeep.’’ THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
be BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
iy THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY ; 
fh Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. Peterborough, Ont., Canada GentLemeNn: Please send me, postage prepaid, your booklet 
<q Stratford, Conn. _ London, England ““BRAKES—Their Care and Upkeep,’’ which illustrates and de- 
; a ae Gia, Woodwand:Aves San Pesncisdehsegs Poet! scribes how to obtain reliable brake service and avoid brake troubles. 
Bs Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. ral 
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Bringing back the 
“Swimmin’Hole” 


4 h! the old swimmin’-hole! Where the 
creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby river that was laying 
half asleep.” 
—The Old Swimmin’-Hole, by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
Even in the inland towns and cities, 
there’s one. cool spot—the modern 
swimming pool. Here gather young 
and old, reviving all the joys that 
Dad used to know at the Old 


Swimmin’ Hole. 


After a sweltering day, it’s great to 
dive into the cool deep water—to 
feel your nerves relaxand your bodies 
take on new energy. 


Along with the revival of swimming, 
has come a new style—a new name, the 
swimming suit! Carl Jantzen, himself a 
swimmer, created Jantzen-stitch—a 
pure wool fabric, with the,elasticity of 
tubber. He patented the non-rip crotch 
and the bow-trunk, which make the 
Jantzen suit fit perfectly, wet or dry. 
No other suit can be like a Jantzen. 


A Jantzen will outwear several ordinary 
suits: Get yours now, and know what 
real freedom and comfort in swimming 
is. Look for Jantzens at the better stores 
—men’s, women’s, children’s. Style Book 
sent upon request. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


Portland, Oregon 


Dealers —We can ship promptly by express. Wire or write. 


The National 
Swimming Suit 
NEVER BINDS~NEVER SAGS 
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checks building in one direction, and the 
Pacific Ocean bars growth on the opposite 
side. Oil refineries, the harbor and an in- 
dustrial district somewhat limit expansion 
in still a third direction. Consequently the 
people of Long Beach are going up in the 
air, not only with office buildings, banks, 
newspaper offices and hotels but also with 
many apartment houses. 

A number of codperative apartment 
houses are being put up, and it is said that 
if a man signs for one of these apartments 
during the day he can sell out at a profit be- 
fore sundown. Real-estate values generally 
have doubled in an incredibly short space 
of time. Naturally, the more conservative 
residents do not expect such conditions to 
last, for they know that when flush produc- 
tion ends a portion of the population will 
vanish. But it is hoped by means of new in- 
dustries and new improvements to capital- 
ize and perpetuate the present activity. 

Despite the obvious limitations of such a 
boom, few cities have ever been in such a 


fortunate position as Long Beach finds it- - 


self in today. Up to the last week in April 
it had received $300,000 in royalties from 
oil wells on its own property, and a con- 
servative estimate placed the royalties for 
the next twelve months at $500,000. 

Already discussion has taken place as to 
whether Long Beach will become a taxless 
city; but all the representative citizens 
with whom I talked deplored the idea; and, 
to say the least, it is rather premature. Oil 
fields are very uncertain and fickle sources 
of wealth; and although $500,000 a year 
from oil is not to be sneezed at, it is only a 
fraction of the annual city budget at that. 
Besides, any immediate abolition of taxes, 
or even a reasonable certainty of such ac- 
tion, might cause a real-estate boom along- 
side of which even the present one would 
pale. Moreover, nothing could be more 
foolish than to abolish taxes entirely and 
then later reimpose them. 

On the other hand, the general feeling is 
that taxes should be gradually reduced, and, 
in fact, there has been a decrease in assess- 
ments already. But most people feel that 
the oil is a capital asset, and should not, 
any more than insurance money, be spent 
for current expenses. According to the 
opinions expressed by newspaper publishers 
and editors, chamber-of-commerce officials, 
bankers and business men generally, the 
sensible idea is to use the oil money for 
great public improvements, such as an au- 
ditorium, more parks, and above all for an 
enlarged water-supply system. 


The Long-Run Beneficiaries 


What Long Beach has to reckon with, 
however, is the retired farmer with a mod- 
erate competence. These men are along in 
years, dislike high taxes in the extreme and 
are said to vote against publicimprovements 
on general principles. Although numbers of 
people in Long Beach told me that the idea 
of a taxless city was a silly dream, the furi- 
ous campaign being waged against it by 
local newspapers would indicate a suspicion 
that the lovely idea of no taxes has already 
occurred to a few of the voters and tax- 
payers. 

Fortunate as the city is in a financial 
sense, no one knows how much its royalties 
will be; and agreement as to the use of the 
money in case the amount proves very large 
will be difficult to reach. Certainly, quite 
a little wisdom will be required ‘to steer 
through so large and yet such an uncertain 
windfall. 

At any rate, the effect of oil upon the 
landowner, whether it be at Long Beach, 
Santa Fé Springs or any other oil field, must 
always, from the very nature of the case, 
prove a story worth the telling. Not only 
is the effect of sudden wealth upon its re- 
cipients a profitable and at times an amus- 
ing study but it cannot be stated too 
emphatically or too often repeated that the 
landowners as a class, rather than the in- 
vestors in oil stock, units, leases and the 
like, are the real long-run beneficiaries of 
every oil excitement. 

Experienced operators in California told 
the writer that Oklahoma was a better place 
to study the effects of sudden wealth be- 
cause of its large Indian population. Pos- 
sibly there is something more actually 
bizarre in the idea of an Indian ward of the 
Government, living in poverty and with 
only government doles, suddenly becoming 
wealthy than in the same experience befall- 
ing a group of average white folks. But I 
doubt whether people at large are really as 
much interested in what happens to a few 
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Indians as they are in the good fortune of 
their own kind. 

Possibly there was more of the dramatic 
in the effect of the oil discoveries in the 
Ranger and Burkburnett fields of Texas in 
1918, because the landowners there were 
mostly starved-out ranchers and farmers 
who had suffered from a three years’ 
drought and were saved by oil. 

The recent discoveries in Southern Cali- 
fornia have been upon the property of aver- 
age American citizens, not all farmers and 
not all city people—street-car conductors, 
advertising men, orange growers, rich and 
poor, numerous real-estate dealers, shoe- 
store owners, bank presidents, day labor- 
ers, newspaper reporters, proprietors of 
gas-filling stations, widows living from the 
proceeds of diminutive chicken yards, old 
soldiers, janitors, clerks, teachers in the high 
schools, grade-school teachers, automobile 
salesmen, stenographers, lawyers, barbers, 
Mexican farmers, a traveling salesman for 
men’s underwear, a retired millionaire from 
the Illinois distilleries, two Japanese chil- 
dren, eleven and nine years of age respec- 
tively, whose father bought a few lots for 
them before the passage of the alien-land 
act, and a sixty-five-year-old contractor. 


Encyclopedia Wells 


This, of course, does not exhaust the list 
of people or the variety of those who have 
or may profit from oil. William G. McAdoo, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, is inter- 
ested in drilling on property which belongs 
to the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. At Huntington Beach a rich man’s 
hunting club, which was costly enough to 
get into even in the beginning, is much more 
expensive now, because the memberships 
have enhanced in value through discovery 
of oil on the property. 

Six or seven years ago a firm engaged in 
selling an encyclopedia gave with each set 
of books a small lot, well back from the 
ocean at Huntington Beach. The books 
were sold in other states than California; 
and as the lots were only twenty or twenty- 
five feet in width, many persons who had 
bought them neglected to pay the neces- 
sary taxes. Indeed, it is said that several 
hundred lots were sold subsequently to 
satisfy the tax collector, mostly to persons 
in the vicinity, at amounts ranging from 
$100 to $250 apiece. 

Today the lots are worth at least $2000 
apiece, and owners receive in royalties as 
much in a few months as the original cost 
of the set of books. Quite suitably, several 
of the wells on the property are known as 
encyclopedia wells. 

Even on Signal Hill the land was of but 
slight value until quite recently. One bank 
president bought three lots merely to get 
an acacia tree. Another banker sold for the 
merest trifle land which is now worth at 
least $3,000,000, and is decent enough to 
say he is glad of it, because hundreds of peo- 
ple have benefited. 

“T told a real-estate agent to buy me one 
acre up there,” said an owner, “because I 
wanted to build a house with a terrace 
effect and the bluff afforded an opportunity 
for excellent landscape work. He came 
back and said that the best plot he could 
get for me was an eight-acre piece. I ob- 
jected to so much land, and he promised he 
would take seven acres off my hands if I 
gave him a little time. 


“Within a week of the time when the 


Shell Company began -to drill up there I 
took a party of friends up one afternoon 
and tried to unload the seven acres upon 
them. They were all men of substance, but 
they couldn’t see it. The next thing I knew 
I was offered $200,000 for my land by an 
oil company.” 

Many landowners are annoyed at the 
first reports of oil, provided they live upon 
the property or have growing crops there. 
One wealthy Easterner had a $100,000 resi- 
dence among the orange groves at Santa 
Fé Springs. To one of his less wealthy 
neighbors who was anxious to strike oil the 
rich man said, “Of course, we hope you get 
oil, but we don’t want it.” 

“T have not heard that he refused the 
royalties when they came,” remarked the 
neighbor a year or so later. 

If oil were not so prolific of wealth the 
landowners would object still more vigor- 
ously. The Shell Company had to buy a 
$40,000 or $50,000 handsome white stucco 
house at the summit of Signal Hill to get 
the lease at all, and uses what amounts to 
a palace for such a purpose as a workmen’s 
boarding house. Mr. Bell’s pleasant ranch 
house at Santa Fé Springs has been put to 
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the same use, and so it goes with se 
fine places. Oil more than pays for 

There is a type of farmer whose ¢ 
terest upon the discovery of oil seem 
to obtain a minute and exact acco 
for every blade of grass destroyed. 
more interested apparently in the d 
to standing crops than in any milli 
may make from oil. A bird in hand is 
more to him than a hundred in the 
In one instance an operator signed u 
a farmer for a huge spot-cash bonus 
big royalty in the prospective oil. H 
went to work at once and trampled 
several rows of beans. The farm 
manded immediate payment for the 
whereupon the operator told him to ; 
hot place. But when the farmer’s - 
called upon the operator the next m 
the latter settled for the beans w 
further argument. 

But in the main, of course, the land 
glory in their new-found wealth. As: 
operator somewhat inaccurately bu 
ingly remarked, “All that the peo 
Long Beach have to do is to pitch 
shoes and compare production checks, 
larger the number of landowners the 
sure there is to be excitement and ; 
noise of much talking about wells bi 
in or about to be brought in. 

There is no doubt that many landc 
in very straitened circumstances hav: 
ited. There are barbers and street-cz 
ductors whose income, for the mom 
least, is $100 a day, and widows with 
chicken farms who have become af 
A frugal day laborer of German or At 
descent who worked on the estate of 
the old native California families nea) 
Beach was urged several years ago 
banker to buy lots on Signal Hill b 
the view was good and the lots migh 
considerable value some day, in the 0 
of the banker, provided transportati 
cilities should ever become available 


How They Blow it In 


few years ago a man went to 
Beach with only a few dollars. His 
erty in the East was badly encumbere 
had great difficulty in borrowing mo: 
pay his personal expenses, and freq; 
touched his friends for small sums. 
the boom started he jumped into la 
the*smallest of shoe strings. As th 
written, I read in the papers that he } 


The agent for one of the most p 
makes of expensive cars said that 
(Continued on Page 99) 


(Continued from Page 96) 
1 offered hundreds of times all manner 
il stock, shares, units, leases, royalties, 
the like, if only he would deliver a car; 
that he was in the automobile and not 
oil business, and insisted upon cash pay- 


it. 
clerk in an office is said to have bought 
expensive cars and promised $10,000 
ard the building of a new church before 
eceived his first dividend check. 
fany landowners take immediately to 
opean travel. The story is told of one 
ographer who at once bought an ex- 
sive car, which she stored in a garage, 
a round-trip ticket to Europe. But she 
lected to buy a round-trip ticket to New 
k, and upon returning from Europe 
1d the well had petered out and she was 
stranded in New York. But this is only 


ory. 
talled upon one landowner who was rec- 
nended as having kept his head in the 
len flood, and found his office consisted 
ne-half of a diminutive bicycle store. He 
, however, left that morning for a two 
iths’ European tour. The oil companies 
plain that landowners often beat it so 
ok for Europe after receiving their first 
ek, and without leaving sufficient in- 
ictions, that important and necessary 
otiations with them cannot be carried 
I was told on excellent authority that 
gentleman in the bicycle store had en- 
ed for a few months an income of more 
n $20,000 a month, but that it was only 
,000 in March and April. 
Yf course, there is nothing necessarily 
rehensible in travel, expensive cars and 
rch building. Indeed, they may be very 
irable if one can afford them. The ab- 
d and pathetic cases are those of land- 
1ers who become obsessed with the idea 
t they are great oil operators, financiers 
| business men, just because someone 
happens to find oil under their land and 
-s them several hundred or thousand dol- 
:a day for temporary flush production. 


Prospective Millionaires 


Intold harm is done by the common 
etice of describing as millionaires the oil 
sors who happen to have incomes of sev- 
l hundred or thousand dollars a day. It 
he experience of all oil fields that flush 
duction is soon over. No man is a mil- 
jaire until he has a million safely in- 
ted. The oil lessors at once spend a good 
+ of their income, reinvest part of it 
lly, often go into debt, and face a certain 
ninution in the income itself. Exceed- 
ly few are millionaires in anything but 
spect, and the fact is that those who re- 
ve more than a few hundred thousand 
lars in the long run in any oil field are 
atively few. 

‘I don’t see why any man should get so 
ited over one or two hundred thousand 
lars,” said a bank president in Long 
ach. ‘Anyone ought to be able to in- 
st that amount in conservative securities 
thout kicking up any dust.” 

“Some of the landowners have gone so 
tty with their new money that they ought 
be in an asylum,” was the consensus of 
inion as expressed to me by several bank 
asidents in Long Beach, although one or 
0 did not agree with the general view. 
n one case a man who never had any- 
ing to speak of and is now in receipt of a 
ge income is deeper in debt than he was 
fore he struck oil. Instead of paying up 
3 debts to this bank he attempted to con- 
act new ones. We believe here that when 
the grace of Divine Providence a man 
ikes it rich he should first of all pay his 
1 debts. 

“These men who are plugging all they 
ake into new oil ventures or new com- 
nies of their own will disappear like grass- 
ppers. They think they are financiers, 
1en they are merely lucky. They get a 
tle taste of wealth and go dippy. Their 
ads are so swelled they can’t walk under 
e trolley wires, but they will be left high 
id dry when the boom is over. 

Those who have had extensive previous 
isiness experience usually take it much 
ore calmly. 

There are the sane, however, as well as 
e insane. One young man who didn’t 
ive a cent five years ago, and is still under 
irty, worked very hard at his business, 
ddenly to find himself worth several hun- 
ed thousand from oil. He has bought an 
surance policy which will pay him a large 
come after he is forty, and is so careful 
out keeping his simple tastes that he is 
luctant even to buy one big car.” 

& 
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I talked with a landowner in Long Beach 
whose income from oil is $1000 a day, but 
who has had a long career in business and 
has made large sums in real estate, banking 
and other fields. J asked him if he took any 
credit to himself because oil was found on 
his property. 

“T am no more entitled to this oil,’”’ he 
replied, “than is Barefoot Charlie who 
walks the streets. Anyone who owned prop- 
erty in this community was bound to make 
money, because we have had both a real- 
estate and an oil boom. It was merely luck 
that we owned the land. I am determined 
to keep the tastes of my family simple and 
take an active part in welfare work. How 
absurd for a person to acquire expensive 
personal or business tastes merely from the 
flush production of one oil well!” 

A successful oil operator who has financed 
his drilling in an ultra-popular fashion, and 
has advertised his movements in slangy 
phrases through the medium of local news- 
papers, recently replied in one of his char- 
acteristic advertisements to the question of 
whether he had acquired a swelled head. 
Some of the landowners would do well to 
read his reply with care: 

“T am not the kind of a hairpin that a 
little success can make nigger rich. Even 
with two million dollars a fellow can wear 
only one collar, one necktie and occupy one 
coffin when he dies.”’ 

“Success undoubtedly turns the heads of 
many landowners,” said an oil-company 
executive who has dealt with hundreds of 
them. “For one thing, they often start 
right in to speculate in more land. Then, 
too, each one wants a larger well than his 
neighbor has. If the man next door gets a 
5000-barrel well and he gets only 4000 bar- 
rels he is sore at the company. Indeed, the 
faster the stream comes into his pocket- 
book the more irascible he gets, and the 
harder to deal with. 

‘4 man’s true character comes out when 
he strikes it rich from oil. You must re- 
member that he is in a very different posi- 
tion from a banker or active business man, 
for no matter how rich the latter may be he 
has to suppress his more disagreeable traits 
in order to keep his business. He has to be 
agreeable. But a landowner is under no ob- 
ligations to anybody. He doesn’t have to 
work for his money like the merchant or 
banker. He can be just as disagreeable as he 
likes. His income is clear, there are no ex- 
penses, no overhead to keep down. 

“Worst of all, he always says ‘I knew 
there was oil there.’ But the average man 
usually comes around pretty well in time, 
and is a pretty good fellow. One lessor im- 
mediately after receiving the first check 
gave the Salvation Army $5000 to feed 
every hungry man in Los Angeles,” 

It might be suggested also in extenuation, 
or at least in explanation, of the landowner, 
that one reason for his apparently wild rush 
to take on new business ventures as soon as 
he strikes oil is to incur debts with an in- 
terest charge that can be offset against his 
enormous income taxes. In a number of 
cases where I made inquiries concerning the 
whereabouts and present occupations of va- 
rious enriched landowners I was told by 
those who knew their movements that 
study of income-tax regulations was con- 
suming much of their time. 


Good Luck and Good Sense | 


Although the Signal Hill field of Long 
Beach boasts the greatest number of land- 
owners, the case of those at Santa Fé 
Springs is more important, because the 
holdings are larger. One of the most inter- 
esting cases is that of Lem Brunson. Mr. 
Brunson does not hold a large acreage, but 
he has had an exceedingly heavy flush pro- 
duction from his five or six wells, and next 
to Bell his name has been mentioned as 
often as any. 

Brunson is an active, experienced, pop- 
ular man in the fifties. For many years he 
traveled for a clothing concern over a large 
Western territory, and like so many travel- 
ing men had a great plenty of living in a 
trunk. Some years ago he bought a run- 
down farm at Santa Fé Springs and grad- 
ually improved it until it became rather a 
show place in the neighborhood. But 
though successful in his line, having a good 
home and many friends, he was in no sense 
rich or well to do. 

Mr. Brunson expressed to the writer no 
great desire to live upon coupons or spend 
the rest of his life in travel, which he rightly, 
in the opinion of the writer at least, de- 
scribed as more or less of a fool’s paradise, 
“this business of being identified with no 
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place and no persons.’’ Instead he plans to 
build himself a beautiful home and busy 
himself with factory projects along the lines 
in which he is experienced. He told how he 
had called on bankers in New York to dis- 
cuss a line of credit for a shirt factory to be 
erected in Los Angeles, and of their amaze- 
ment that a man of his income from oil 
should bother to start a shirt factory. But 
it surely takes no great wisdom to realize 
that the devotion of sudden large wealth 
to lines with which one is familiar is a sen- 
sible course to pursue. 

“So many important things have hap- 
pened to me in so few months that I am not 
sure of my competence to handle them,” 
said this man, whose obvious alertness be- 
lied these doubts. ‘‘So much has been 
crowded into such a short time. But when 
I found four young men whom I could 
trust, and was myself in a position to set 
them up in a business which I know about, 
I felt that perhaps I was doing something 
worth while. 

“But I do not know whether I am equal 
to the responsibility of this wealth. Per- 
haps I shall be pardoned under such‘circum- 
stances if I say that I wish life were longer. 
I didn’t believe in luck formerly, but I’m 
not so sure about it now.” 

But by far the most important landowner 
in the new Southern California oil fields is 
Alphonzo E. Bell, the largest landowner at 
Santa Fé Springs, and probably destined to 
be in the long run the largest landowning 
beneficiary from the recent discoveries. Mr. 
Bell’s first well came in early in the morn- 
ing of October 25, 1921, and according to 
the statements of competent oil men he has 
at no time since received less than $20,000 
a month, with his royalties running about 
$100,000 a month late in April. 


Mr. Bell’s Royalties 


This is not so much more than many 
other landowners have been getting, but 
Bell’s position is very different. Others have 
been getting the returns from hasty, en- 
forced flush production on a few town lots 
or an acre or two. Bell’s holdings of at 
least 150 acres in the center of one of the 
world’s richest oil fields are so large that 
the company which is drilling there does 
not need to hurry, relatively speaking, and 
can hold back for higher prices without dan- 
ger of the oil being drained away as rapidly 
as from a smaller area. Such income as he 
has had represents drilling on only a small 
part of his land, most of it being held in 
reserve. 

A high executive of an experienced oil 
company stated that royalties should be 
accruing to Bell for considerably more than 
a generation to come. It has been com- 
petently estimated that at low prices Bell’s 
share of the recoverable value will be about 
$6,000,000, while if a shortage with conse- 
quent high prices should develop it might 
be nearer $12,000,000 or $15,000,000. 

Many strange yarns have been told about 
Bell, for he not only holds the largest acre- 
age in the principal field but his wells were 
practically the first to come in. It was said 
at one time that he had entered the field 
barefoot, and on the morning when his first 
well came in he rushed to the bank before it 
opened to pay off a mortgage just about to 
be foreclosed. 

Mr. Bell was not a rich man, but he was 
far from being a poor man, and had always 
been accustomed to the finer things of life. 
He had bought a great deal of land, and like 
other extensive landowners may at times 
have found it a bit of a burden. But on the 
other hand he leased it on an extensive 
scale, and at times, no doubt profitably, to 
Japanese and other tenant farmers. 

Bell is a man in the middle forties, a col- 


lege graduate, with experience in pu lic, 


service, with a wide acquaintance in his 
state, for many years one of its foremost 
tennis players, and a most delightful gentle- 
man to meet. 

Unlike most landowners, Bell had not 
only long suspected the presence of oil on 
his property but had pestered the big oil 
companies for years to drill there. Once 
when drilling for water he ran into gas, and 
from that time on he tried to get the big 
companies to develop the tract. He is not 
one of those who feel obliged after the 
event to say they always knew there was 
oil. Indeed, the big companies all testify 
that he was a sticker, having faith in his 
land when they were perhaps wavering. 

Because of the enormous gas pressure, 
the bringing in of some of the many Bell 
wells has been attended with great trouble 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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He found it 
in Valparaiso 


Then he headed north and 
found it up near the 
“jumping-off place” 


No matter what part of the world you 
may find yourself in, few things make you 
feel more at home than to walk into a 
store and discover your favorite smoking 
tobacco for sale. 


You get a great thrill from seeing your 
home newspaper in a strange land and an 
even greater thrill on meeting someone 
from the old home town. But tobacco cer- 
tainly comes next in the order of impor- 
tance in away-from-home thrills. 


With your favorite tobacco in your 
favorite pipe, life is worth living in almost 
any corner of the globe. 


This thought was inspired by the follow- 
ing interesting letter from Mr. W. E. 
Bromley, an Edgeworth smoker from Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: 


Larus & Brother Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


In some of your advertisements from time 
to time I have noticed letters from different 
users of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco and I 
wondered if anyone ever had a more varied 
experience than I have had. 


When in Valparaiso, South America, I could 
get it; and when I was as far north as a man 
could well go without going to the “jumping-off 
place,”’ I could get Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


I have an old briar that I have had for ten 
years and it never had a crumb of any but 
Edgeworth in it. 

If that isn’t going some, ‘‘you tell me.” 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. E. Bromley. 


If Mr. Bromley makes frequent skips 
from continent to continent, his record of 
keeping all tobacco but Edgeworth out of 
his briar is indeed noteworthy. 


Although Edgeworth does reach the far 
corners of the earth, there must be times 
when the supply runs low in Zanzibar and 

other remote districts. 


But as a rule Edge- 
worth smokers, wher- 
ever they are, generally 
manage to find a way to 
) get Edgeworth, for they 
don’t feel as if they are 
™@ really smoking unless 
F the tobacco comes from 
a little blue can. 


If you are not 
an Edgeworth 
smoker but would 
like an oppor- 
tunity to find 
out if you want 
to be one, send 
your name and 
address to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


You will receive almost immediately free 
samples of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. Then you can judge for 
yourself what you think about this tobacco 
that so many smokers claim gives complete 
pipe-satisfaction. 

If you will include the name and address 
of your regular tobacco dealer with your 
request for the free samples, your courtesy 
will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


fi 
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The Passing of Wash Day 


: 
; | 
A few years ago wash day was thought of in terms of | 
soap odors, stuffy kitchens, warmed-over meals, weari- | 
ness and ill temper. | 


Today, thanks to America’s 10,500 Power Laundries, 
women need no longer sacrifice health and youth in 
arduous drudgery over steaming tubs. The tendency 
is, more and more, to “send it, out”— and the Laundry 
has suddenly’ become a national institution of the 
greatest magnitude, with an annual volume of business 
of $300,000,000. 


Onde eae The same tendency is reflected in the amazing growth 


Are Built Complete With of the Cleaning and Dyeing industry, which, with its 
Every Line of Business. 2,500 plants, does an annual business of $60, 000,000. 


The high cost of making two trips for every job is 
responsible for a general urge among Laundry owners 
and Cleaners and Dyers to concentrate on Graham 
Brothers Truck. In this truck they see the opportunity 
to reduce these costs and at the same time improve their 
service. And the truck’s record in 264 different lines 
of business proves that their growing confidence is 
fully justified. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1%: Ton, $1325; f. 0. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
DCT SE OV toe EVILS VELL 


Oo he ser Lt 


DEALE Rjs’ EVERY WH ERS 
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excitement. His account of the day 
n his first well came in is very graphic 
ed. Workmen usually came to his 
sh house at six in the morning for drink- 
water. : 
inally one morning they awoke him by 
ng out, “Mr. Bell, you had better come 
+k; the water is flowing and oil will fol- 
soon.” 
‘is account of how he was besieged all 
long by other landowners for advice, 
by oil scouts to help them get in touch 
1 the other owners, is equally vivid. If 
Spanish farmer whom he knew had 
sed until afternoon before signing up he 
d have got a bonus of $1500 an acre 
ead of $1000. 
fter a time Mr. Bell and his family were 
ged to move out of their ranch. A 
y-out had burned telegraph poles at a 
ance of 300 feet, and the house seemed 
atened. At any time a geyser might 
uk loose in the yard. 

[r. Bell expressed to the writer a feeling 
reat responsibility for the use of such 
Ith as may come to him from oil. 

I feel,’ he said, ‘‘that oil belongs to no 
individual.” 

ne trouble which he had at the start was 
yrevent promoters from using his name 
thristening their companies and wells. 
in the main he has been successful in 
ding them from cheapening his name. 
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Of course, the money made by land- 
owners thrills the speculative public, and is 
capitalized and commercialized in every 
possible way by promoters who have stock 
or units for sale. As one promoter inter- 
preted the facts recently in a public.adver- 
tisement: 


I don’t see him around the Springs any more. 
He owned some land there. A derrick went up 
on the back of his lot—a well started drilling — 
it came in the other day for 8000 barrels—8000 
barrels of oil in Santa Fé Springs means 
$11,600 per day, or $348,000 per month. I 
don’t know exactly how much of that Mr. Brun- 
son gets—but I know that he gets plenty. And 
it all goes to show what Santa Fé acreage can 
do—how much money it can earn—both for 
landowners and investors. 


The last sentence in this announcement 
is what logicians call a non sequitur; it does 
not follow. Investors in oil-promotion stock 
or units may not make much of anything, 
even though landowners profit. Never- 
theless, uncounted thousands of investors 
have bought some form of security based 
upon the Southern California oil boom from 
hundreds of promoters, all on a scale unpar- 
alleled perhaps in promotion history. More- 
over, the promoters have got hold of much 
valuable land, and have in a number of 
cases offered units based upon valuable 
property. How it has been done and what 
is likely to follow will be told in a subse- 
quent article. 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


Santa Claus 


AE beginning of knowledge is the dis- 
zovery that there is no Santa Claus, and 
wiably the discovery brings bitterness 
ts wake. As the years pass and knowl- 
2is multiplied, other fairy tales as dear 
discredited in their turn and each newly 
uired bit of knowledge takes toll of faith. 
‘he princess, it transpires, has no braids 
old hanging beribboned down her back, 
a scant thatch of unconvincing yellow 
‘ce generous enough to hold in place her 
e-bought hair. The prince is not a 
inating Adonis whose lion’s heart can 
n occasion become as tender as a maid’s, 
a commonplace youngster with a loose 
ier lip who smokes too many cigarettes 
pouts when his sweet will is thwarted 
an unelastic code fixed by precedent. 
» wicked flourish and live on the fat of 
land, and the good die in their poverty 
_are buried in unremembered graves. 
»strong take, and the weak envy. There 
0 pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
+ miller’s daughter never will marry the 
. The little pea is not under any shell 
ill, but safely hidden in the performer’s 
d. That glow of youth comes in a little 
box. Few officeholders are great men, 
. the man with the nice smile and the 
ering handclasp, who says he will pay 
_ back the next time he sees you, never 
see you again. 
ssailed and buffeted by so many dis- 
sionments, youth loses for a time the 
acity to believe in anything at all, and 
elops a veneer of cynicism to protect 
lf from an unsympathetic world. This 
eer is unlovely and a little wearisome to 
2r persons, who long since have worn 
irsaway, but it need occasion no anxiety. 
‘his period of doubting is the testing 
e of youth’s mental and moral fiber. 
he fiber is too weak to stand the strain 
osed by the acquisition of honest knowl- 
e, civilization is burdened with another 
ortunate who must be kept under sur- 
lance and in due season properly jailed. 
>man who makes off between two days 
h the company’s surplus is one whose 
ttered faith in some Santa Claus or in 
‘les picked to win left him without suffi- 
it stamina either to deny himself or to 
a the play pretties he so eagerly covets. 
Yormal youth, possessed of backbone 
. a level head, sheds cynicism in due 
30n as Once it shed illusions; and normal 
curity, though a little hard-boiled by 
son of much experience in hot water, 
ds fast to that which is good and retains 
faith in the innate decency of the other 
ow even while insisting that he furnish 
eae security and affix his signature 
she lower right-hand corner where the 
ted line is, 


Highbrows 


N EACH generation there are a number 

of talented men who set up shop as 
critics of the human race. In our times it 
has been customary to call these men high- 
brows, and, more recently, young intel- 
lectuals. By whatsoever name they may be 
called they find little favor with the multi- 
tude, for their pet aversion is mankind and 
their pet theory is that majorities invari- 
ably are stupid while minorities have a 
monopoly of the world’s visible supply of 
brains. 

But the truth is that minorities, for all 
their plausible arguments and persistent 
shoutings, have espoused a cause that is 
possessed of some fatal defect offensive to 
the common sense of mankind, or, having 
espoused a cause that is just and reason- 
able, quickly become majorities and thus 
sacrifice the point of their boast. 

Who brought the world thus far along 
the way of progress? Minorities? Nay; 
they stood at a little distance and mocked 
and said it ecouldn’t be done—or, if it should 
be done, such a running amuck would fol- 
low as the world never had seen, And while 
they mocked they cast about for some argu- 
ment wherewith to stiffen their backbones 
and assured one another that the mob had 
lost its reason and that but a few retained 
the ability to see clearly. 

Majorities make the mare go. The be- 
ginning of a majority is a reasonable griev- 
ance or a reasonable aspiration. When one 
of these appears, a candidate for the Hall 
of Fame comes up out of the crowd and 
becomes a leader. When the majority has 
flocked to him, an abomination is removed 
from the earth or civilization is set a little 
farther on its way. 

The progress of which mankind boasts 
has been wished upon it by majorities, and 
every suggested forward step or change has 
cooled its heels in the outer office where 
minorities sit until it found favor in the 
eyes of some majority and was permitted 
to enter and place its feet on the desk. 

If this is true, as obviously it is, majori- 
ties are entitled to considerably more re- 
spect than is given them; and their opinions 
must be adjudged sane and beneficial. 

If majorities have led the way thus far, is 
it reasonable to suppose that present mi- 
norities, having found favor in the sight of 
heaven, are enabled to understand matters 
that are beyond the mental reach of the av- 
erage man? It is not—not while the average 
man retains his present working capital of 
common sense. There are few moot ques- 
tions that can retain their frightful mien in 
the presence of common sense, and the 
common sense of the common people is now 
and ever will be the guide and the hope of 
the world in time of stress. 
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J~ CHARACTER, 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


I sometimes think that homes assume 
The characters of those who dwell 
Within each wide and spacious room, 
And all their habits plainly tell, 
And thinking this, I pray that I 
May leave in here no tiny trace 
Of sin and ugliness whereby 
I shall betray my dwelling place. 


The next stanza in the 
Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas &Co.,Inc. 


CHARACTER: 


Ofttimes we are temporarily attracted by 
superficial éxternal considerations, which 
do not and cannot hold friendship. Un- 
less the soul of the man or woman to 
whom we are attracted is illuminated by 
true character, we shall eventually tire of 
that person. The ones whom we love and 
trust are those who from day to day, thru 
pleasure and pain, prosperity and adver- 
sity, remain true and steadfast. 

It is the character of men and of institutions 
which we learn to know, to respect and to trust. 
As manufacturers of materials designed to beau- 
tify and preserve, Lucas has long realized that 
character, in business, is the first and most impor- 
tant consideration. The testing fires of long time 
have not found Lucas wanting. 


Write for The Book of Happiness 


A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 
Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
giving authoritative information on the selection 
of colors and color combinations, and for the first 
time explaining color reactions on human happi- 
ness. 

In this book, Dr. Snow, a recognized authority 
in psychology, tells what colors are conducive to 
comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 
ment 17 for your copy today. It’s FREE. 


Johnilucas&Co.,.1ne. 


‘Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Paints 


Copyright, 1923, by John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


\ 
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Live on the Porch 


Convert your porch into a cozy, cool 
retreat by day and an airy sleeping porch 
at night—secure from inquisitive eyes. 


In VUDOR Porch Shades only can 
you obtain the exclusive, patented, 
woven-in ventilating feature. VUDOR 
Porch Shades are made from beauti- 
fully stained wood slats in weather- 


proof, permanent colors. 
+622 


VUDOR Porch Shades are very 
moderate in price. A shade 6 feet 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches 
now costs only 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 
Send for illustrations in colors and the 


name of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
250 Mills Street, Janesville, Wis. 


3 Send name of your local dealer and also illustrations 
in colors to 


Hough Shade Corporation 
250 Mills Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Self-Hangin 
Ventilatin 


PORCH SHADES 
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“T’ll tell a man you better squat, and 
squat low too! I’ll be in action, as you call 
it, by the time I count five! When I get to 
five, I shoot! One—two—three a 

“Talk to her! Talk to her!’ implored 
the agent. June was more than willing. 

“Please! Please, Mrs. Brown, please 
don’t shoot! I’m the new teacher. I— 


I 

“Well, why didn’t that fool man say so?”’ 
a somewhat mollified voice returned. The 
latch lifted and their hostess, in a severe 
muslin nightgown, began investigating her 
dooryard with a flashlight; whereupon 
the station agent, without further formal- 
ity, took his departure, his long strides 
swishing through the wet sagebrush. Mrs. 
Brown, barefooted and ealm, advanced 
toward the pile of bundles he had deserted 
with a welcoming ‘“‘Go on in; there’s a 
match by the lamp.”’ 

Not until every bundle was inside, the 
door latched and her feet carefully dried 
did she take time to look at her guest. 
Then she sat down in a chair across the 
narrow room from June and looked at her. 
One of her many prides was to do one thing 
at a time—and do it well. Now that she 
gave herself over to it, her scrutiny of June 
was so painstakingly thorough that June 
felt both mentally and physically unclothed 
by it; but she had firmly determined while 
in Rome to be a Roman, so she conquered 
her embarrassment and gravely stared back. 

Mrs. Brown’s outstanding quality was 
cleanliness—unadorned, uncompromising 
cleanliness. She looked like a shining 
brown rock, scoured by centuries of swift- 
running waters. Her bright blue eyes 
seemed strangely out of place in her 
weathered face; it was as if two crevices of 
the hard brown rock had imprisoned tiny 
pools of heaven-blue water which still re- 
flected the skies of spring. Otherwise she 
was adamant. Her straight, unsmiling lips 
shut closely, with no fullness whatever, like 
a dish and its lid; and even under the 
voluminous nightgown she looked like a 
composite study of all the thin women in 
the world. Altogether nothing could have 
been farther from June’s hopes of a com- 
fortable, sympathetic landlady. 

‘T’ll not speak first,’”” June declared men- 


| tally; ‘‘not if we sit here till we turn into 
»>mummies.”’ 


“Humph!”’ Mrs. Brown finally said— 
“‘humph!” 

This succinct ejaculation proved to be 
her conversational piéce de résistance. In 
time June learned to appreciate its inflec- 
tions and to answer to them, but just now 
she did not consider it a proper conversa- 
tional opening; so they continued to sit 
silently on their straight-backed chairs for 
what, to June, was a very uncomfortable 
space of time. 

The house was a typical but spotlessly 
clean homestead shanty; every crack care- 
fully covered with strips of redolent tar 
paper; a small cookstove in one corner; 
a cupboard in the third and a bed in the 
fourth; while a shining, bare board table 
reigned in the center of the room. Every- 
thing else, except two small rag rugs, hung 
on nails about the walls. 

“‘T’ll send for a cot and live in the school- 
house,’’ June had just decided, when Mrs. 
Brown emitted a second humph, closely 
followed by an encouraging, ‘“‘Well, I’m 
afraid they’ll make short work of you.” 

“Who?” asked June, unearthing a smile 
from her dejection. ‘““And why?” 

“The Holeomb young ones. I don’t 
think the Wiley kids’ll show up at all. But 
that Holcomb tribe’d rather chase off teach- 
ers than eat. No reason that I know of 
*cept onriness.”’ 

June had taken off her hat, and the sight 
of its wilting poppies roused her sinking 
spirits. 

“Well, I came here to earn sixty-five 
dollars a month and I don’t much care how 
I do it. I’d just as soon fight for it as to 
teach school for it. But nothing will make 
me give it up—except death.” 

Aslight tremor disturbed the polished sur- 
face of Mrs. Brown’s shiny tanned cheeks. 

“Tf that’s the case you better write out 
the address of your favorite undertaker. 
The last teacher went away with her arm in 
a sling. The Holcomb boy threw his jack- 
knife at her and most cut her hand off; said 
he was throwing at a fly on the wall— 
humph!”’ 

June hastily strengthened her waning 
smile, 
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PLAYING FAIR 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Well, if I don’t survive just bury me 
under the schoolhouse. I haven’t any 
money to spend on undertakers. If I live 
long enough to earn a few days’ salary I’d 
like you to send it to Miss Smithers, in 
Sage City, for this hat. Here I’ve wanted a 
hat with poppies on it all of my life, and 
now it’s ruined before it’s even paid for.” 

“‘Humph!”’ said Mrs. Brown, and began 
briskly building a wood fire in the four- 
legged stove. ‘“‘I guess a few raindrops 
won’t ruin it. What’s your name, child?” 

““Cameron—June Cameron.” 

“Sounds like the name of some kind of 
perfume. June Cameron—and pink pop- 
pies—and fawn’s eyes—and little baby 
hands—all turned loose in this God- 
forsaken place. Did the superintendent 
that sent you here ever see you?”’ 

‘“‘Why, certainly! She’s known me ever 
since I was a little girl. This is the only 
summer school in the county that wasn’t 
taken when I got back from Chicago, so 
I was glad to get it. I have to earn money 
to go on with—my painting.” 

‘Painting? Well, doesn’t take money to 
paint, does it?” 

“Surely! You have to study color and 
perspective and technic.” 

“Humph! Once in a while we have an 
artist strayin’ round here from one of the 
dude ranches. Queer birds. You look more 
like you’d be more interested in the technic 
of getting a husband. 

“Well, I’m not!” June set her wet shoes 
emphatically on the newspaper Mrs. Brown 
had given her. ‘On the contrary it’s taken 
me years to learn the technic of not getting 
a husband.” 


She blushed for the sound of this, but she’ 


couldn’t resist saying it; she must some- 
how convince herself that she was glad John 
was no longer determined to marry her— 
glad—glad—glad! 

Mrs. Brown glanced at her shrewdly. 

_ “Oh, husbands ain’t so bad. I got one 
good one out of three. Trouble was, I tried 
two of ’em before I had sense enough to 
take the one I’d really wanted all along; 
and then I only got him in time to fold his 
hands and put flowers on his grave. . . . 
Good Lord! Listen at me, chatterin’ like a 
chipmunk!” 

June lost herself in hysterical laughter; 
and Mrs. Brown, regarding her with appre- 
hensive eyes, took a flask from the cupboard. 

“T guess you’re about at the end of your 
rope, girl. Here, take this and get to bed.” 

The liquor scalded June’s throat and 
took quick toll of her tired mind. 

“Tt’s fun to sleep in a straw stack, isn’t 
it?” she murmured after Mrs. Brown had 
hurried her to bed, where she lay beside her 
hostess on the rustling straw tick, its fresh 
straw odor brought out pungently by the 
dampness. ‘‘You know, grammy hasn’t a 
sense of humor, an’ John hasn’t, either; 
but you have, Mrs. Brownie, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, sure,” Mrs. Brown agreed, ‘‘I’ve 
got asense of humor, and a darn good gun. 
Now go to sleep, child, go to sleep.” 

“But, oh, if the pupils won’t come, what 
will I do?”’ 

June worried herself into restless sleep, 
and in her dreaming went back to her child- 
hood and her mother. 

She wakened sharply at the sound of her 
own voice; she had spoken a word plead- 
ingly—a call for comfort; had called like 
a child, ‘“‘M-other.” She found herself in 
alert and embarrassed consciousness, with 
her left arm thrown across Mrs. Brown’s 
thin body. June lay motionless, pretending 
not to have wakened. After an instant 
Mrs. Brown raised slightly and turned cau- 
tiously over, under the soft, circling arm, 
and June felt her leaning close to look at 
her. She pulled the covers about June’s 
shoulders and settled cautiously back, 
carefully holding the arm that encircled 
her in her hard, firm fingers. 

“*M-other!”” June heard her whisper. 
“G-ood Lord!” But something in the 
whispered words gave June a feeling of 
confidence and protection, and she dropped 
quickly into untroubled, dreamless sleep; 
but the brown-weathered woman of the 
hills lay awake for a long time that she 
might keep the pleasure of that soft, warm 
young arm. 

WI 
Tine diary for the following day bore 

the entry: . 

Monday. 

Rain. 

Gray sky; gray hills; gray me. 


Briny beginning. : 
Mrs. Brown goes recruiting for scholars 
What mud! What a schoolhouse! 4 
No pupils; but a peaceful parent. 4 
Make a sketch of parent; pretty good, 
think. y 
. . | 
Hat recovering nicely. f 
Order school supplies from Sage City. 7 


Letter to John—didn’t send it. | 

Clear sky at sunset. 

Tired! z 

It was breakfast that gave the day 
briny beginning, for it emerged saltily } 
not untastefully from a series of sto 
crocks of brine—butter out of the bri 
eggs out of the brine, and salt pork li] 
wise. But it was good. The tablecloth a 
napkins, fashioned out of white flour sac) 
were beautifully clean, and Mrs. Brow 
vicarious determination to procure pur 
was an elixir that scorned the melanch 
morning. 

“Now, I'll go with you as far as Bish) 
fence; you can see the schoolhouse fr 
there. Then I’ll short-cut over to H 
comb’s and tell ’em school’s in session a 


The two-mile walk to the schoolhor 


demanded discrimination and skill. 1 
two miles seemed twenty, and the fi 
driving rain stung her eyes and face. 1 


wheat and an occasional patch of a 
Poverty and pioneering are boon comp; 
ions in the dry hills. 

Finally the schoolhouse filtered throu 


windows, three were broken; 
one of them June was obliged to mz 
entry, since the door was fastened on ' 
inside with the stove poker. 
offered very little toward educational ent! 
siasm. There was a tall, rusty stove flanli 
by an equally rusty stove bucket in ° 
center of the room; a battered strip! 
blackboard stretched across the north wi 
four whittled desks held a few torn sch¢: 


few of whose inmates crawled dejectey 
about. | 

It took June ten minutes to inventij 
the books and to pile them into their 
spective lots of two primers, one first reac, 
three second readers, half of an eighth-grit 
reader, half a Bible—last half. 

There were also the carefully preser’! 
covers of an enormous geography. A mM 
nant of a child’s coat hung on a hook » 
hind the door, and with this she dustl 
Then—what to do? It was now n 
o’clock. At least she was earning her | 
ary. She wound the clock and it took up 
task in cheerful, jerky spasms, like an 
man’s laughter. Then—what to do? | 
might eat part of her lunch, which ti 
morning, watching Mrs. Brown preparel, 
she had wondered if she could ever possiy 
get hungry enough to touch. But now! 
jelly sandwiches and hard-boiled egg » 
came strangely attractive. She took tki 
out of her raincoat pocket and spread /e 
feast on the desk; and nibbling restril- 
edly, she began a letter to John: 


3 


Dearest Stranger: Even though you hye 
given me up forever, you haven’t lost all: 
terest in me, have you, dear old John? And is 
writing you this letter merely to give youre 

leasure of knowing how thoroughly “a 
am. 

In the first place, it will gratify you to kiW 
that I’m cold and hungry—though I’ve ada iy 
salt-pork sandwich right here, waiting toe 
eaten. Then, in the second place, I hay 
any pupils; but my landlady has gone for silé 
with her revolver in her apron pocket. 
boarding with her at two o’clock this morng 
and I’m already deeply attached to her. Yoo 
like her too. She thinks all girls should may: 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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yposed to have five pupils, but no one 
‘thool has begun; and it seems the 
re opposed to teachers as a means of 
.. They are also prejudiced because 
> not put on the school board—since 
ish the scholars. 

way, it’s raining. There really should 
wpanes in this schoolhouse. I can’t 
why the pupils objected so to them. 
ye just captured two hornets under the 
n. There’s a whole nest of them here, 
‘re beginning to investigate me. They 
p and dejected, but I don’t trust them. 
cht I thought Mrs. Brown’s residence 
fle bleak and unadorned, but having 
for half an hour I look forward with 
o looking through mindoypanes and 
the straw mattress. Her whole house 
the size of the counter where you sell 
1 if you were a friend of mine, instead 
nger, I’d ask you to send me one of 
2camping cots. But of course 
’ wish there was something to sketch. 
Jo the hornet’s nest. It would make a 
are for a guest room. I wonder if there 
inspiring spots around here. All you 
this morning is rain, and all you can 
wet sagebrush. It’s like being in the 
a big gray moth ball. 

sre come Mrs. Brown and a petulant 
How drenched they look! I’ll make 
sture of them—to show you if we ever 
iequainted again. 

enouncedly but not resignedly, 

| JUNE. 


/[ must confess that it was quite terrible 
ye you at the station. I’m afraid these 
+; methods of yours may be effective. 


gh the subject for sketching was not 
‘ul one, it brought a vivid interest 
's face which lightened it more than 
+. Emerging from the gray distance 
tall man in a long coat and lopping 
lowed by Mrs. Brown. He pro- 
after the manner of a measuring 
nis body seeming never entirely to 


worked hastily, blocking in the sug- 
‘of misted hills, catching the look of 
th skillful lines, and catching the 
mess of it all with something far 
than mere skill. It had become a 
zable likeness by the time her vis- 
ached the schoolhouse. June jerked 
‘e reluctant door and greeted them 
quoyant ‘‘Good morning!” 

man’s expression was in itself a 
a for her. His little eyes blinked 


jer simple gray crépe dress, just as 
ight have blinked if, hunting sage 
th his rifle ready, he had come upon 
» brown wood thrush, singing. That 
not return her greeting was further 
; he was lost in looking at her. He 
\d and shook himself, an@sat one- 
‘down on the top of the first desk, 
Ars. Brown busied herself unearth- 
‘feet from the alkali mud with the 
voker, explaining casually that Mr. 
ib “just thought he’d come with me 
‘k things over.” 

w nice of you! I do appreciate it.” 
ined upon him the sunniest of inno- 
niles. “I’m so very grateful to have 
‘ents’ help and advice. How old are 
iuildren, Mr. Holcomb?” 

, they’re about twelve, I guess.”” 
voice came unsurely. He had pre- 
for no such opening as this; no 
had ever before been grateful for 
ning; no teacher, in fact no one at all 
rer smiled upon him in this com- 
fashion; and certainly no one had 
yanted his advice—which he had 
known to be of great value. Then— 
ks of her! After all, man can be only 
3ut since he had plowed through two 
#£ mud for the pleasure of indulging 
re for trouble, he made a worthy 
to sustain the antagonism he had 
i with, 

tI ain’t here to talk nothin’ over 
2u, young woman. I come to tell you 
shings! If you an’ this school board 
you can run this here deestrict you 
tish the young ones, savvy? This 
) puttin’ a passel o’ rich ranchers on 
»ard—mebbe they wouldn’t be so 
they raised kids for their country, 
0 cattle—don’t go with me no longer, 
? My Jim’s come to this here school 
"oy off an’ on, fer six years, an’ he’s 
the second reader, an’ he can’t read 
Fer as Ellen’s concerned, she’s as 
as anybody, but the teachers never 
ler a fair show because she ain’t 
iup fit to kill like the Wiley brats. 
{don’t mind tellin’ you that I’ve give 
aye to make it just as miserable for 
vachers ag she treats them, savvy? 
me considers that home’s the place 


» 
Af 


at seeing this slender, laughing-eyed | 
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to lick kids and school’s the place to learn 
’em. When this here last teacher slapped 
Ellen’s hands fer drawin’ pictures in her 
book m 

Nature demanded that he halt here for 
a hurried breath, and June plunged into the 
pause with an enthusiastic “‘Oh, does she 
like to draw?” 

“YVes,shedoes; she’s all the time markin’ 
round on something. I’d a heap rather she 
took to ’rithmetic, but she’s like her ma. 
Folks round here think my wife ain’t quite 
right, but she’s got more sense in her head 
than the whole passel of ’em.”’ 

“Oh, I know I'll just adore Ellen!” 
June’s voice thrilled to its subject now with 
a sincerity beyond doubt. “You see, I’m 
more interested in drawing and painting 
than in anything else, and % 

“Just look at that!’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Brown, who, having discovered June’s 
sketch, held it admiringly in front of the 
disarmed parent. 

June drew an apprehensive breath lest 
the unflattering sketch undo her diplo- 
macy, but with true male normality her 
visitor saw in his likeness only that thing in 
which he was most satisfied—himself. A 
slow-stretching smile broke the sullen lines 
of his big unshaven face into the guileless 
pleasure of a child. 

“Why, it’s me!’’ he exclaimed with 
pleased appreciation, and regarded it with 
along and increasing admiration that made 
June’s conquest firm and final. 

Having capitulated to pacifism, parent 
proved an invaluable ally. He evacuated 
the hornets, measured the windowpanes 
and made the future golden with promises 
of “‘I’ll see to it myself.’’ After an hour of 
planning, the three of them set forth to- 
gether in. the rain, a determined trium- 
virate for uplift and education in the dry 
hills. Mrs. Brown alone allowed skepti- 
cism to touch their enthusiasms. She was 
stoutly of the opinion that June should con- 
sult the school board before telegraphing 
to Sage City for the seventy-five-dollar bill 
of supplies which they had conscientiously 
decided was essential. But June had no 
misgivings. 

“Why, I’m even going to charge these 
telegrams to them!’’ she scorned Mrs. 
Brown’s warnings as she busily wrote mes- 
sages to the Sage City merchants that 
evening. ‘‘Of course they'll pay for them! 
They can’t expect me to teach school with 
a stove poker and a washbasin.”’ 

“You don’t know school boards like I 
do,’ said the saucy little bird on Nellie’s 
hat,” parodied Mrs. Brown in operatic pes- 
simism, but June smilingly wrote out her 
last order. It was addressed to the Golden 
Rule Store and demanded three window 
shades, one door knob, one dustpan, two 
felt erasers, one water pail, six clothes 
hooks. 

She felt disloyal in not giving this busi- 
ness to John’s hardware store; but now 
that the day had progressed so handsomely 
and had ended in a sunset which trans- 
formed the red-rocked hilltops into jagged 
piles of glistening garnets, she felt more 
reconciled to being the stranger to John 
that he had decreed she must be. 

There was, of course, no use sending 
him the foolish letter she had written him 
from the schoolhouse; in its place she sent 
a short note to her grandmother. But the 
next morning, when she wanted to burn 
John’s letter before she left for school, there 
was no finding it. 

“Tost something?’”’ demanded Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Yes; a—a letter I wrote yesterday.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t addressed to Mr. John Shep- 
herd, was it?” 

““Ye-es.”” 

‘Oh, I mailed it for you when I took the 
telegrams over to the station.” 

‘But there was no stamp on it.” 

“‘T put one on.” 

Jane stared searchingly at the straight 
flat back, but her eyes fell as Mrs. Brown 
turned slowly to look at her. 

“Thank you very much,” she said pleas- 
antly. ‘‘John will be awfully obliged to 
you.” 

But her heart fell. Her ambitions had 
found another enemy. 


Iv ' , 

CHOOL had been in session for two 
weeks before the school board took ac- 
tion, drastic action, late on a hot afternoon 
of July. The door, newly latched and newly 
hinged, was open; and the three windows, 
newly paned, were thrown to the top, 
vainly imploring the breeze which scarcely 
fluttered the dainty dimity sash curtains. 
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Through them entered the hot smell of 
baking sagebrush and the sound of grass- 
hopper songs. 

Jim Holcomb, senior student, was 
proudly and audibly studying a phonetic 
poem in a third reader, for the new teacher 
had advanced him from the hated second 
reader on the very first day. It made him in 
his soul a king and in his heart her slave. 
His sister Ellen, at the blackboard, swung 
to and fro on her long, bare brown legs 
before a map of the United States, ear- 
nestly endeavoring to restrain the pine 
tree she was drawing in the state of Wash- 
ington from spreading its branches into 
Idaho and Oregon, the intended habitats, 
respectively, of a red apple and a woolly 
sheep. 

Thus far they were the entire attendance, 
but on the following Monday the Wiley 
brats were to appear, their mother having 
needed two weeks to replenish the ward- 
robes of the three curly-headed little girls 
who in the very near future would be the 
belles of the hill country, and to satisfy 
herself that the new teacher was any ac- 
count, even though she had established 
such an astounding friendliness with that 
Holeomb outfit. For June’s interest in Jim 
and Ellen had developed into real affec- 
tion. They were such strange, starved little 
animals. Jim, though about twelve, looked 
like a sixty-year-old gnome. His eyes had 
been weakened by the cruel sun of the dry 
hills until they squinted back into a nest of 
wrinkles and often seemed entirely closed; 
and as if to balance this discrepancy, his 
mouth hung roundly and droopingly open. 
He wore two garments—a torn shirt and 
overly large overalls. Ellen also went clad 
in duality, her garments consisting of a 
calico dress made into bloomers by means 
of alarge safety pin, andahairribbon. But 
they were clean. The effort that Mrs. 
Wiley spent in fastidious but far from 
immaculate adornment Mrs. Holeomb ex- 
pended with the scrubbing brush and odor- 
ous laundry soap. Ellen’s sun-shriveled, 
shrewd little face had taken on the light of 
accomplishment in the last two wonderful 
weeks. Having struggled for four years to 
familiarize herself with the primer, she was 
now enveloping all sorts of knowledge 
through the one channel possible to her— 
drawing. Whatever she drew she could re- 
member. However, it was very difficult to 
keep the chief product of Washington from 
trespassing into Idaho and Oregon. 

“Looky, Miss C’meron; can I change 
the map a little? My tree won’t be pretty 
if I rub it off on the Idaho side.” 

She had just appealed to June, when a 
tall man stepped into the doorway. For an 
instant June wondered if he might be the 
head of the house of Wiley, renowned for 
spending every nickel for clothes. But the 
idea fleetly vanished. This was no man of 
the hills. Though dressed in Western fash- 
ion—boots, khaki skirt, khaki trousers and 
wide-brimmed hat—he smacked indubi- 
tably of the East and just as indubitably of 
affluence. For the first time in two weeks 
June gave thought, distressed thought, to 
her unpowdered nose, to her uncertain coif- 
fure and to the small neglected ink spot on 
her gray crépe dress. It was pleasingly evi- 
dent, however, that the man was giving 
thought to far more optimistic aspects. 

“Are you the—the new teacher?’ he 
finally asked, as if such fact were incredible. 

“Not new. I have taught here for two 
weeks.” 

Why had he come? 

“Tndeed! May I come in?”’ 

“Certainly. Won’t you sit down?” 

She offered him her one chair, which he 
politely refused in favor of the back desk 
top. His eyes ran amusedly over Jim and 
Ellen, who were surveying him with pro- 
nounced disfavor, Ellen’s eyes growing 
rounder and Jim’s seeming to disappear 
entirely within his scowl. 

“T’m sort of an envoy, Miss—ah,”’ con- 
sulting the envelope in his hand, “ Miss 
Cameron. Since I was riding out, exploring 
the hills today, I offered to deliver this let- 
ter for my friend Mr. Jennings, who was re- 
cently put on the school board by an act 
of Congress—or something equally unex- 
pected.” 

Jennings? Jennings? The secretary of 
the school board—his name was Jennings. 
Real dismay flooded June’s eyes as she took 
the extended letter, Jim and Ellen mean- 
while evincing an increased disfavor under 
the caller’s amused scrutiny. June’s glance 
leaped over the terrible phrases—‘‘immedi- 
ate resignation”—‘“violated your con- 
tract” —‘‘exceeded your authority’’— “very 
truly yours ——”’ 
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The purpose of Heinz Vine- 
gar is to impart flavor and 
develop flavor — not simply 
to make things sour. That 
is why salads made with 
Heinz Vinegar taste better. 
All the care in selection 
of materials, the skill in 
preparation, the long aging 
in wood, are to create that 
rich, mellow tang and aroma. 
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“Oh,” she appealed to the interested en- 
voy, ‘“‘how can they act so? We just had 
to have the things! They can’t make me 
resign when I have a contract, can they?” 

Here Jim and Ellen, vaguely understand- 
ing, took command. 

“You’d better not fire her! I’ll tell pa 
to kill you if you do!” Jim opened the 
assault. 

“And he’ll do it too!’”’ seconded Ellen, 
advancing like a little cat to combat and 
joining her brother in the corner, where 
they combined forces, hurling out their 
battle cries one after the other: 

“You rich fellers can jest tend your own 
business !’’ 

“You can’t run our school!”’ 

“‘She’s an awful good teacher, so she is!”’ 

“‘She’s learnin’ us awful good grammar!’’ 

“An’ how to draw cats an’ cows an’ 
everything!”’ 

“An’ geography!” 

““An’ nice manners!”’ 

“‘An’ pa killed a sheep herder oncet, an’ 
he’ll do it to you too!” 

The visitor raised his hands high in sur- 
render. 

“Can’t you save me?” he importuned 
June. ‘“‘Or are they merely demonstrating 
one of your lessons in nice manners?” 

June, laughing hysterically, put an arm 
about the shoulders of each warrior, and a 
queer expression came into the man’s cyni- 
cal gray eyes at seeing their response to her 
touch. 

They loved her—little, wild, uncouth 
creatures—and love’s obeying is a beautiful 
thing wherever it may be manifested. They 
listened to her dutifully, though they 
deigned only the bitterest of farewell glances 
on the intruder. 

After they had departed on a lope down 
the hillside June sat down at her desk and 
inquired of her highly entertained caller, 
“Are you the Honorable Mr. Jennings’ 
honorable deputy secretary of the school 
board?” 

“Nothing so distinguished, Miss Cam- 
eron. I seem to be merely Mr. Jennings’ 
goat. In less strategic situations I am Baird 
Blaine, a classmate of Mr. Jennings and 
at present a guest at his ranch.” 

“Oh!”’ said June, feeling very much at a 
loss. Her heart beat bewilderingly. 

This was the sort of man with whom she 
had populated the land of her dreams; edu- 
cated men of poise, humor and sophistica- 
tion, and always—always rich. Surely this 
man was rich. People said that young 
Jennings, who had bought the great Clear 
Creek Ranch, was a millionaire. What 
irony that she should meet her first rich 
man under such humiliating conditions! 
But he seemed a human enough creature, 
and a swiftly reminding thought of how 
desperate the situation really was swept 
away his impressiveness and left her con- 
cerned only with his mission. 

“Mr. Jennings hasn’t any children, has 
he?”’ she asked abruptly. 

“No, he hasn’t, Miss Cameron.” 

“‘And if he had they’d never be sent to 
this little school, would they?” 

“‘We-ell, possibly not,’’ apologetically. 

“Then what on earth is he doing on this 
school board?” 

“He is letting his best friend go to war 
for him—though I assure you I’m indebted 
to him for the privilege. The fact is, Jack 
didn’t seek this position. As I told you, he 
got it by an act of Congress, or something 
similar. He wasn’t consulted and, I may 
say, he wasn’t pleased exactly. But Milli- 
cent—his wife—convinced him that it was 
his duty to take on the responsibilities of 

the community where he lived. But when 
the president of his—ah—organization 
wrote him please to call on the teacher not 
later than Friday and make known to her 
the decision of the—ah—organization— 
well, he rather side-stepped; though I’m 
positive Mrs. Jennings would have insisted 
on his coming in person if it weren’t that 
they’re welcoming twenty thousand head 
a cattle from Texas over at the ranch to- 
ay.” 

“Twenty thousand head of cattle,” re- 
peated June slowly, “‘and sending around 
his rich, amused friend to take away my 
little sixty-five dollars a month!” 

“Oh, I say, Miss Cameron! 
maligning me—really you are.” 

“You are rich, aren’t you?” 

“We-ell, vicariously; I must admit that 
mother is, quite so—and I happen to be a 
dutiful son at the moment.” 

“And you are amused, aren’t you?” she 
persisted. 

“Considerably less than I was; I’m being 
rapidly reduced to remorse.” 


You’re 
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“Your appearance doesn’t indicate it. 
And you have come to discharge me, 
haven’t you?” 

He laughed. His laughter was very dif- 
ferent from John’s. Laughter made John 
into a twelve-year-old boy; but it set un- 
mistakable sophistication on this man. It 
was a trained sort of sound, as if he touched 
a discriminative button to produce it. 
Nevertheless, June felt a thrill of pleasure 
at being so evidently able to interest him 
and to rouse that none too subtle admira- 
tion in his gray eyes. 

“T hope you'll forgive what I came for, 
Miss Cameron, and judge me by my reason 
for remaining. I didn’t even need the pleas- 
ing assurance of your pupils to convince me 
that something was radically wrong with 
Jack’s organization. Do you mind telling 
me what it’s all about, so that I may make 
a comprehensive report when I suggest that 
they reconsider their blunder?” 

June’s explanation was a great success. 
Since the simplicities of reality seemed to 
amuse him so highly, she exhibited every 
article that had been purchased and made 
an expense account in red chalk on the 
blackboard, which he painstakingly copied 
into a gold-mounted leather notebook. 
They came out ten cents short; but the 
shortage was finally accounted for by the 
half dozen clothes hooks behind the door, 
on one of which hung her poppy hat. 

“Phew! Some hat!” he approved. 

“Yes, isn’t it? It’s my best one. But I 
wear it every day to keep up my spirits.” 

“T’ll wager,” he speculated, surveying 
the hat, “that you’re an Eastern girl out 
here on a lark.” 

June summed up the red column on the 
board—$78.75—and dusted off her hands. 

“Don’t wager heavily on it. I was born 
in Sage City; my Eastern manner I ac- 
quired from ten months in a Chicago room- 
ing house. And so far as being on a lark 
is concerned, if you don’t succeed in 
pacifying the school board I’ll be put in 
jail for debt on that very hat. I promised 
faithfully to pay for it the instant I get 
my first month’s salary.” 

““The—the sixty-five dollars?’ 

“Yes, indeed! Please don’t speak of it 
in such a tone. It’s a very good salary. 
The hat was only nineteen dollars, and my 
living expenses are only fifteen, and I owe 
grammy five, so at the end of the month 
I'll have twenty-six dollars toward my 
career—if I’m not discharged.” 

“Oh, so there’s a career concerned in 
this, too, is there? Well, there’ll be no dis- 
charging, I can assure you. If you’ll per- 
mit me, Miss Cameron, it will give me 
great pleasure to present this school dis- 
trict with seventy-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents of mother’s money.” 

He reached casually for his bill folder and 
slowly drew a crisp one-hundred-dollar bill 
from its revealed riches. 

“Will it give your mother equally great 
pleasure?” asked June quietly, but she 
flushed under his measuring look. She 
knew from it that he had expected her to 
demur. 

“Yes, indeed! Nothing delights mother 
more than an advance toward sobriety on 
my part, and this means that I’ll be a hun- 
dred dollars soberer for this month at least 
than I would be otherwise.” 

June took the bill and examined it 
pleasurably. 

“You’re making yourself sound a dread- 
ful devil, aren’t you? But tell me, why 
did you expect me to refuse this?” 

He smiled, surprisedly, admiringly. 

“Why, I didn’t! Of course I didn’t!” 

“Ye-es, I think you did. ButI can’t see 
why you shouldn’t, if you’re really rich. 
Besides, I’m sure the horrid old board will 
pay the bill themselves when they find 
you're willing to do it. But you see, I 
won’t have any change for this until after 
my first month’s salary, so I’m going to ask 
as a further favor that you settle the 
matter with Mr. Jennings.” 

After the merest instant’s hesitation he 
took the bill she held toward him with a 
careless “Surely; glad to,’ and as he 
raised his eyes from tucking it back with its 
companions they fell on the sketch of 
Parent Holcomb in the rain, which lay 
among the papers on her desk. 

“Hello! So it’s an artist’s career, is it?” 
he exclaimed, holding the sketch off at 
arm’s length. 

June watched him breathlessly. There 
was no polite affectation in his surprised 
comment, which came like ambrosia to 
June’s hungry ambitions. She thought of 
John. If John had been shown the sketch 
he would have made some such remark as 
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“Well, you can certainly handle the 
all right”; or perhaps ‘Great ¢ 
That’s a dismal-looking fellow. 
you find pretty things to draw?” an 
admiration in his eyes would have he 
her, and not for the thing she was a 
create. a, 

Blaine, looking up quickly frop 
sketch, surprised such a warm lo 
gratitude on her upturned face that] 
pulsively put one hand down oye 
clasped ones which lay on the desk in 
of her. s 

“Why, you’re an artist!” he said, 

“Oh, no, I’m not. But I want 
one—terribly. That’s why I’m so a; 
to retain this lucrative position.” _ 

“Good Lord!” he said, and slowly 
away his hand. . 

She gave no sign that she had 
noticed his touch, but she was won 
at that very instant why it was th 
endearment from John, whom she | 
had ever thrilled her as did the carele 
out-of-place familiarity of this man, 
while she serenely returned his gaz 
mind rioted on ahead to the won 
possibility of a summer’s friendshiy 
this sophisticated pleasant person 
represented all that she hoped to att 

“Twenty-six dollars!’’ he repeat) 
flectively. “But you’re kidding me, 

ou?” 

“No, indeed, I’m not! It’s | 
and precious truth. Am I the first 
species that you’ve ever come in a 
with?” 

“Species? You mean teachers?” 

“No, that’s only a subdivision. © 
the great poor-but-honest class, bles 
the incentive of poverty.” j 

“T’ll say you’re not the first! T 
original slumming hound. Every Tu 
in the réle of mother’s little helper, 
lighten the East Side with gingerbre: 
undergarments. But I’ll admit you 
first person I’ve ever seen who looks 
million dollars—on twenty-six.” 

“Thank you. But I haven’t the ti 
six—yet,” she corrected. ‘Don’t fee 
for me though, please.” 

“Oh, I’m not.” f 

He found himself comfortable sp 
one end of her desk, appraising he 
flattering eyes while he talked. 

“Perhaps I’m envying you. In 
envy anyone who wants to do som 
The Lord knows I wish I did!” — 

“Well, the Lord knows I can’t 
stand the boredom of the rich. Of 
youre the first rich person I’ve ever) 
the flesh, but all whom I’ve read abi 
bored to Pe Doesn’t mother wa) 
to want to do anything else except 
gingerbread and undergarments—#! 
sober?” 

“She does, indeed. She wants § 
marry someone who-can afford to s| 
me in the manner I’m accustomed } 


— 


little sneering lines nested about hi} 


eyes. 
“I’m prejudiced against anyone’ 
be willing to marry me.” | 
“That must make your wooing dif 
“ce Very.” ‘ 
Then there was a short silence. | 
hard to talk to. She didn’t know jul! 
to keep up with him. 
“My, I’d like to risk being bore 
money!” she finally said. | 
“What would you do first?” : 
A swift light, unrelated to any «tl 
ment of the moment, flashed in hell 
laughing eyes. | 
“Oh, I’d take the next train to t!)) 
art school in the world, and in five y s! 
be painting pictures for kings and (é 
I know it! Oh, I’d give my very sil 
money!” : 


—-a 


she applied his words otherwise t 
intended. zie 
““We-ell, perhaps I wouldn’t be pa 
for kings and queens; but at ey 
painting the kind of pictures my mil 
and that my hands aren’t able yet top? 
“You’re—clever,” he said, andag 
she chose to evade his suggestivene W 
laughing sincerity. | 
“Oh, I hope I’m more than thé | 
admit no one else seems to see as nC! 
my work as I do, but I’ve a desperé 
viction that I’ve a touch of soritil 
heaps bigger than mere cleverness.” 


(Continued on Page 108) 


HIS handsomeoffice 

was decorated and 
furnished by Wm. A. 
French & Company of 
Minneapolis, leading 
decorators of the 
Northwest. They have 
selected a Klearflax 
rug on account of its 
texture and durability 
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—in this office by a leading decorator 
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MAN’S home and his office —the two 
great interests of his life! 


Both the offices and homes of many business 
executives and professional men are planned 
by Wm. A. French & Company of Minne- 
apolis, leading decorators of the Northwest. 


In the office shown, planned and furnished 
by these decorators, a rug of Klearflax is 
used —selected because the texture and dura- 
bility of this all linen floor covering fit in so 
well with the special needs of an office. 


Linen’s great affinity for color is seen in 
the rich beauty of the Klearflax solid tones; 
sand, chestnut, green, blues, gray, rose, mole, 
taupe, mulberry and beige. All these colors 
are obtainable with borders also, which 
give a very rich effect. 


Klearflax also comes in artistic color com- 
binations, the Picwick mixtures. You will 
find them of a quaintly interesting character, 
very handsome as well as practical, and con- 
tributing a certain originality to your scheme. 


Just as much valued as its beauty is the 
sturdy weave and durability of Klearflax. 
For linen is the strongest of fabrics and 
Klearflax, just alike on both sides, can be 
turned again and again, giving remarkable 
wear resistance. 


You know that “feel” of roughness and 
stiffness that all new linen has. And you 
know how soft and silky it becomes with 
use. You will notice, when you take hold of 
Klearflax, a quite pronounced roughness in 


By 


texture. This is because into Klearflax are 
woven the coarse outer fibres of the linen 
plant as well as the silky inner ones. These 
stiff strands, however, soon soften with use 
and, like all linen, Klearflax becomes finer and 
more beautiful. 


These same tough outer fibres give Klear- 
flax a very thick, heavy body that lies flat on 
the floor and wears indefinitely. You can 
clean it easily, for, being linen, it is mothproof 
and does not readily absorb dirt; you can 
redye it and rebind it and have a perennially 
new rug that daily grows more beautiful and 
seems never to wear out. 


Klearflax is very moderately priced; a 9 x 12 
rug is $49; other sizes priced accordingly— 
somewhat higher in the far West and Canada. 
The all-over carpeting is also very popular, 
especially in the extra widths, for office use. 
It is priced at $4.10 a square yard. 


The Klearflax trade-mark or label on every 
rug is your guarantee of genuine Klearflax, 
pure linen, both warp and woof, and pro- 
tects you against cheaper imitations. You 
will find Klearflax at one of the better stores 
near you. If you do not know which one, 
write us. 

Send for booklet showing complete size 
and color range of Klearflax rugs and carpeting 
and giving interesting information on home 
decoration. The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, Textile Bldg., 
295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, Lytton Bldg. 14 
E. Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 1058 Little Bldg. 


| — Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS ® CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms. Inc. 
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How to Care for 
scuffed Shoes 
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' \ 
Trim the 7 


rough edges \ 
until the sur- 

faceissmooth. ‘\ 
Saturate the 
dauber liber- 
ally with Dy- 
anshine. Touch the scuffed spot 
a time or two. Then proceed to shine 
the shoe. That is all. The leather— 
scuffed spot and all—will be smooth y 
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and even in color, bright and clear 
in lustre. 
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2 g shoe thor- N 
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and water is good. But don’t 


= -fed_ oughly of 
soak shoes, wash them only with a \ 


How torestore Color 
to faded Shoes | 
\ Clean the ) 

on dirt and 
grease. Soap 
ae ee Then let them \ 


Now apply Dyanshine liberally to 
all parts, giving special attention to the 
faded spots. Proceed to polish with a 
soft cloth. Clear, uniform color will 
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and popular shades of Tan and Brown. 
Also White Canvas and White Kid. 
Always ask for it by name. Avoid 
imitations. 

Manufactured only by \ 
BARTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
WACO, TEXAS, U.S. A. ) 
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Copyright 1923, Barton Mfg. Co. 
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DYANSHINE 


TRADE Many REG. USPAT OFF 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


| And day after tomorrow I'll loo 


| love you! Good-by. 


result—faded spots will entirely dis- 
appear. Use Dyanshine consistently | 

2 once a week and the leather will not =F 

2 : 

AN fade again. = 
Barton’s Dyanshine restores \ 
color. Conceals scuffs. Pre- 

‘ serves leather. Shines shoes. 
\\ No acids to harm. No after- \ 

\\ odors to embarrass. No paste \ 
necessary. The shine will last Vy 

N a week. 
N 
y) Barton’s Dyanshine is available in Black I 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

This time he honored her evasiveness, 
though not graciously. He swung off the 
desk, thrust his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered to the open doorway. 

He was going—going. June could find 
no words to empty into the challenging 
silence. The restless black horse outside 
would carry him swiftly over the hills, by 
roads and cow paths that rivaled a crow’s 
flight, to a world as completely removed 
from hers as if it lay fifteen million miles 
distant instead of only fifteen, and she 
would mean nothing more than an amusing 
anecdote for him to tell at the dinner table. 
Oh, if only some power could help her to 
hold him, to retain that flattering interest 
in his ironical gray eyes. Finally he cleared 
his throat and answered her. 

“Certainly, you’ve genius,’ he said 
shortly; ‘‘don’t be afraid of the word. 
But it looks as if Devil isn’t so appreciative 
of his surroundings asl am. He’llhave that 
fence demolished in a minute. Let’s get 
out of this coffin. If he’d carry double I’d 
offer you a ride; but, as it is, I should enjoy 
walking home with you—if I may.” 

His words asked a favor, his voice 
granted one, and June knew it. Her in- 
stinct told her that frankness was her surest 
weapon—a discreet frankness wary of too 
great an eagerness—so she answered his 
voice rather than his words. 

“Thank you very much, kind sir. Of 
course, I’ll be delighted. I was petrified for 
fear you were going to ride disgustedly 
away because I confessed I’m a genius, and 
I’d never see my rich man any more.” 

He laughed with less of the touch-button 
sound than before. 

“Don’t worry, Miss Cameron. If I may 
match you in frankness, I’m just as in- 
terested in you as youareinme. But come 
on; I don’t feel at my best in this little pill 
box.’ 

“Not too great an eagerness—not too 
great an eagerness,’’ whispered the warning. 

“No, I have to attend to my Friday- 
night house cleaning,’”’ she insisted, and 
had the satisfaction of his clumsy assistance 
with the sweeping, board cleaning, and 
eraser dusting. 

She came on a letter from John as.she 
was clearing her desk, the only letter she 
had received from him; the letter that— 
how queerly, how queerly—had given her 
such pleasure in the last two days. For 
John had waited almost two weeks before 
answering the letter which Mrs. Brown had 
seen to it that he should receive. And in 
those slow-passing days June had grown 
restless for word from him; had grown less 
and less certain that it was impossible for 
her to marry him. So that when his letter 
finally came every word was welcome and 
some of them were kissed. It had said: 

June Darling: There’s no use my trying to 
give you up. I’ve tried to stick it out, but you 
know very well that I'll always be loving you; 
so I guess you'll just have to go on torturing 
me until you either kill me or marry me. 

I’m expressing you a camping cot today. 
for a letter. 
Maybe I'll drive out there Sunday. I will if I 


| ean. I’ve had a mighty good month and I’m 
| awfully busy unpacking and shelving a carload 
| of new goods. But I guess if my flivver will get 


me there you'll see a man whose a fool about 
you next Sunday sometime. I'll promise you 
this, though, my girl! The next time anybody 
mentions marrying it’ll be yourself. Lord, I do 
JOHN. 


Yes, every word of it had been welcome; 
and the discouraging little misspelled 
““whose”’ had been forgiven with a kiss. 

But now 

She held the envelope for an instant in 


| both her hands, as indifferent to it as if it 


were from a stranger. 

“T oughtn’t to feel this way,’”’ she re- 
buked herself futilely. 

But nothing can warm indifference. It 
is a fact and not a variable. For he was 
not a mere man who stood outside dusting 
the two red-white-and-blue erasers. He 
was opportunity. He was a king of her air 
castles. True, there was something vaguely 
repellant about him; something that 
roused a faint fear in her; but this only 
fanned the excitement that glowed in her 
breast like a hot coal. 

This letter—why should she keep it? 
She knew it by heart anyway. With quick 
fingers she tore it across several times and 
thrust it into the mass of papers in the 


| freshly blacked stove, closing John out of 


her mind as completely as she had put 
aside his words that she had kissed. 
For opportunity dusts erasers only once. 
And surely enchantment touched the hot 
road, even though the disgruntled Devil, 
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on an unwilling rein, interrupted many a 
sweet speech by snorts and plunges of re- 
bellion at such meandering. For what 
confidences are ever again so sweet as the 
first revealing barter of personalities? June 
thrilled with accomplishment at rousing 
real laughter in him with small tales of her 
girlhood, of her grandmother, of her Sage 
City critics, of her great hopes and their 
small fulfilling in Chicago, of the Cotton- 
wood residents, the station agent, the Hol- 
combs and Mrs. Brown. 

But John Shepherd’s name did not cross 
her laughing lips. And what Blaine told 
her of himself was equally free of any hint 
of romance. The cynically humorous 
glimpses he gave her of his life summarized 
into seasonal campaigns of theater, opera, 
new dance steps, novel reading—for con- 
versational purposes—flirting with new 
girls, golfing with old ones, auction bridge, 
yachting and poker; all this tempered with 
a few hours now and then in an office whose 
door was distinguished by the golden letters 
of his name, and where he managed his 
mother’s affairs by permitting a little bow- 
legged man to show him how and where to 
sign various documents. His sarcasm 
puzzled and charmed her. 

Once, stooping so suddenly that Devil 
snorted and almost snapped his reins, he 
brought up a mountain lily from close 
under a sagebrush, a dainty, cool, three- 
petaled thing that might better have graced 
some fern-shaded bower. 

“As delightful a surprise in this desert as 
a charming girl in a Paris hat and gown,” 
he said, handing it to her. 

“All I can accept of that is the ‘charm- 
ing’ part.’’ She knew she was flushing with 
pleasure. ‘‘I’ve told you about the hat, and 
I made my dress myself. It cost exactly 
two dollars and thirty-five cents—without 


‘the thread.”’ 


“Tt might have cost two hundred dollars 
and thirty-five cents, and looked less than 
yours. Design is what counts. As we’ve 
said before, you’re an artist.” 

So many things that he said made her 
bring John up in comparison. John thought 
her clothes were too plain; he liked little 
ruffles and ribbons and flutings. Now, just 
as he crossed her mind in another little trail 
of disparagement he crossed also her 
amazed vision. 

They had topped the hill and come into 
view of the Brown residence, which, with 
its two high-set square windows, exactly 
centered door and tipsy stovepipe, looked 
like a happy-go-lucky Irish tramp. Great 
activity surrounded it. An addition, con- 
sisting of a brown canvas tent, was being 
attached to its south side. And astride the 
tent top, perched perilously and swinging 
a hammer with magnificent motion, sat 
John, blue-shirted, muscular, bareheaded, 
pouring out the resources of his heart and 
his hardware store for her comfort. 

“What—in—the—name—of—heaven!”’ 
murmured June, hating him for his devo- 
tion. 

Her mind raced round like a white mouse 
in a cage, and with equal futility. She was 
ashamed of herself for knowing she was 
going to be humiliated when the two men 
met; but her littleness of spirit was bigger 
than her control of it. Blaine continued 
making humorous and unheard observa- 
tions of the dwelling, while she came to the 
conclusion that in some manner he must be 
dismissed here at the hilltop fence. 

“Jove! I wish I could swing a hammer 
like that fellow,’ Blaine was envying. 
“Ho-ho! Look at his assistant! Is that 
your landlady?”’ 

A tall, brisk, sunbonneted figure, weap- 
oned with a two-by-four, appeared on the 
slightly sloping roof; saw them; remained, 
statuelike, in her surprised survey, and 
waved. 

“So that’s what the sunbonnet babies 
grow into!” observed Blaine. “Regular 
Statue of Liberty! I know I’m going to like 
that old girl.” 

But June had no notion of indulging the 
anticipation in his voice. She blessed the 
fence stretching in front of them. 

“T know you will, too,” she agreed 
warmly, ‘‘but I think you’ll find her more 
entertaining when she isn’t so busy. Don’t 
bother with the gate. I always slip through 
here.” Slipping between the end posts, she 
smiled at him over the three strands of 
barbed wire. ‘‘I’ll be more hopeful of your 
coming again—with Mrs. Brown as an in- 
ducement.”’ 

“But why this sudden cruelty? I’ve 
been daring to hope that the briny Mrs. 
Brown might ask me for dinner. I’ve 
never had a dinner out of the brine.”’ 


“T’d hoped the same thing,” she ag; 
him, ‘‘but we probably won’t have d 
tonight out of anything—just—just p 
bly a sandwich.” Levity was leavin 
for a sickening seriousness. t 

And still he refused to accept his 
missal. 

“They’re more hospitable than you 
anyway,” he said, and turning to follo 
eyes she saw John coming to meet t 
covering the ground fleetly, with long, 
strides of his legginged legs, his big 
eyed face under its thatch of boy 
rumpled hair alight with pleased 
coming. A 

But June saw only the blue shirt— 
is it that blue shirts hold none of the be 
that blue gives to harebells and heave 
the blue shirt, open at the collar and ble 
at the belt. She held her hand up in 
greeting and turned back to Blaine. 

He knew. He was laughing at the] 
ness of her artifice. His smiling eyes 
and delighted in the confusion that 
somed prettily in her cheeks and sk 
throat. Her mental attitude somersa 
dizzily. Instead of being ashamed of 
before this handsome worldly strange) 
was humiliated to the depths of her th 
should know she was ashamed of John 
hated, suddenly, his poise and sarcasn 
amusement. 

“So the handsome carpenter is af 
of ours?’”’ he said, laughter in his voie 

“The best friend we have in the wc 
she returned warmly, and had at leas 


tenderness toward John and indiffe 
for Blaine’s opinion. 


was possessed of no artifice. 
surprised at her escort. He looked a 


tending a gracious hand over the fence} 
carelessly leading John into convers 
while June’s merciless eyes saw that 
was provincial and awkward. After | 
minutes’ talk, which touched the }| 
goods which was to be presented | 
school board, Mr. Blaine swung ini 
saddle and departed in a cloud of dust 
ing left a polite “‘Then I’ll see you 
soon, I hope, Miss Cameron,” to rij 
echoingly in John’s ears as in June’s. | 

Alone, her first words to her lover 
as abrupt as the dispatch with whic 
removed her hand from his arm. 

“John, why will you wear such 
shirts?” she asked fiercely. 

After an instant’ssteady gaze he mal 
both her tone and irrelevance. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you te 
about the board? I don’t like his pil 
for those things. It doesn’t look righ” 

“Well, I guess it looks fully as ¥ 
your coming out here and building te 
house without being asked to!” 

This retort so completely bewilder!! 
honest eyes that she broke into nev 
laughter, declaring childishly, “ Well, 3 
no right to act as if youown me!” 

“I’m going to own you some day’! 
said, stubbornly sullen. 

“You never are, John Shepherd! Iv 
never, never!” } 

“Oh, yes, I am—because you loyal 
June.” § 

She stopped in the road and looke«a 
at him, a tiny shaft of fear in her la 
denying eyes, and flung at him the 0 
that were her stronghold: 

““Ye-es; my mother loved my fathi 
How can you think that is any arg) 
for happiness?” 

“That isn’t fair, June; that isn’t 
he said slowly. 

“T don’t know of anything faireill 
truth,” she retorted, but she melte|i 
grateful admiration of the new tent ll 
with its shining floor of wide white ] 
and its brown new-smelling canvas /@! 

Mrs. Brown left none of its virtu' ¥ 
praised, and took the first opportur 
whisper to June: “He’s areal man, u 
heart in him. It’s a shame you I 
choose this day for picking up a bea 
made him look downright sick. Noy! 
see that you’re double nice to him toma! 
up for it.” 

But though June did try conscien? 
to heal the sick look, she knew thay 
felt the shallowness in her smiles and 


| 
t 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
ile Mrs. Brown exerted herself preparing 
early supper that should be worthy of 
h a grand young man. After the work 
the new quarters was finished John dug 
m a cellar of washtub dimensions in a 
J-chosen spot below the spring, in order 
reduce the crocks of brine. June sat on 
oek and talked to him while he worked. 
; eyes asked endearments, and she ex- 
ad herself to compensate’ for what her 
rt denied him by a flattering interest in 
business recitals—the big sales of the 
nth, new lines of goods he had decided to 
ry, an old style of pump he was getting 
of, the new cash system, a bread mixer 
t was a seller from the word go, and so 
—hardware, hardware, ad infinitum. 
dnee, pausing to wipe ‘his forehead with 
andkerchief that had become grimy in 
service and which brought her a 
ught of Blaine’s fine snowy linen one, 
asked politely, ‘‘How’s the painting 
ning on, honey?”’ But before she could 
wer, his own question brought another 
tter to his mind. “Oh, by the way, I 
good news the other ‘day, about the 
beat oil wells. It looks pretty hopeful. 
aouldn’t wonder if I’ll bless the day yet 
t you talked me into that deal. And if 
'y do pan out 
june, smiling queerly, completed his re- 
tk with a sarcasm for which he naturally 
Id divine no reason. 
‘My,” she breathed, “‘just think of the 
ad mixers you can stock up with if 
yy do!” 
John colored slowly and struck an angry 
wel into the hillside. 
‘I don’t see any occasion for that re- 
tk. Think of ’em, if you want to—if you 
1 take your mercenary mind off that 
ooth city guy long enough to think about 
ything else.” 
John always quarreled like a child, with 
|relevance; but when he grew angry 
ne always grew gentle, for the hurt in his 
‘s covered the sting of his words. 
“Yes, I’m mercenary, John, and I did 
open ‘to be thinking of Mr. Blaine; but 
7ou’ll come over here I’d like to forgive 
1 for telling me so—with a kiss.” John 
ot. “Wait, T’ll say thank you, too, for 
that you ’ve done today—you blessed 
.dear.”” And she gave him generously 
: forgiving lips, trying fiercely to kindle 
+same feeling in her heart that flamed in 
. But it was no use; too great a tantaliz- 
‘ fire of future possibilities was already 
zing there. And she could find nothing 
shin herself except a distaste for the 
rmth of his body, for the blue shirt so 
oudly soiled in her service, for his stolid 
‘ief in himself, for his solemnity of mind. 
But night has magic for doubting hearts. 
| the purple haze of evening fell her 
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antagonism died. She went with him in his 
small flivver truck to the barbed-wire gate 
which inclosed their twenty-acre yard of 
sagebrush; and, suddenly touched by the 
devotion and the yearning in his eyes, she 
put her arms up to him as they stood to- 
gether by the gate and let him hold her in a 
long embrace, her heart eased by a real 
tenderness for which she was grateful. 

“Oh, girl, you do love me!” he whis- 
pered. “Oh, I’d beso good to you, honey!” 

His colossal seriousness broke her mood 
and she pulled herself away from him, call- 
ing back lightly as she ran down the road, 
“‘T’ve never denied it. But I can’t paint 
pictures with a scrubbing brush. Just wait 
till the Bobcat oil wells come in—and see 
how good I’ll let you be to me.” 

It sounded unkind, crude; as if in 
apology, she added in a different tone, 
““Good-by, dear. Of course I love you.” 

If Mrs. Brown had not been watching 
she would have cried, without knowing 
why, as she stood in the doorway watching 
him disappear noisily over the hill. She 
was glad to have the moving of her clothes 
and camping cot, to busy herself and par- 
tially to divert Mrs. Brown’s tongue. In 
clearing her half of the bureau top she 
found a new issue of Art Advancement 
which had constituted the day’s mail. 
Opening it carelessly, the pages fell apart 
at the picture of a handsome, gorgeously 
gowned woman, a Mrs. Hamilton Blaine. 
June’s breath caught in her tight throat 
while she read Mrs. Blaine, the well- 
known friend and patroness of art, left 
for a summer in the West, after her phe- 
nomenally successful benefit toward the 
establishment of a scholarship for art stu- 
dents. She and her son Baird would visit 
Japan and Honolulu before returning to 
New Yor 

June reread it. This must be the thing 
called coincidence. June, shivering, hon- 
ored it as destiny. She held the magazine 
reverently and sat down on the doorstep 
with it on her lap. 

Through the dusk, gold tinted still, and 
purple from the voluptuous day, a high star 
faintly pricked its way into her vision, and 
almost unconsciously her lips moved in the 
old, old wish her mother had taught her— 
“Star bright, star light, first star I’ve seen 
tonight, I wish I may, I wish I might, have 
the wish I wish tonight’’; and, as with her 
mother, ambition and love crossed swords 
within her heart. So, trying to placate 
them both, she made her wish: “Oh, 
little star, find someone else for John to 
love—and for me too,” she added, fright- 
ened at the little chill of loneliness that 
swept over her at the sound of her whis- 
pered wish. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Hovenweep National Monument, Colorado:Utah. One of the Remarkable Prehistoric 
Towers Perched Upon a Natural Rock Foundation 
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Here’s Where the Office Manager 
Can Save Money 


N some offices, furniture is still 
dragged and hauled about, pieces 
racked and strained, floors gouged, lino- 
leum scarred, rugs and carpets dam- 
aged beyond repair. That’s the old way. 
Easy rolling office furniture equipped with 


Bassick Casters, the right kind for the pur- 
pose. That’s the new way. 


More than ever before Bassick Casters are 
being used to insure floor protection. Furni- 
ture, especially the heaviest pieces, moves 
smoothly and silently with a minimum of 
effort and friction. 


Write for Booklet, “‘The Cost 
of the Neglected Inch.”’ 


Many dollars can be saved by using Bassick 
Casters on ALL your office furniture—at home 
too. Your dealer will be glad to advise you 
what kinds to buy. Ask him to show you the 
Bassick blue and yellow package. 


And every piece of furniture you buy 
shai be equipped with Bassick casters. 


‘OR ANY. me : 
3 FURNITURE hy ty ‘ 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 


asters... 
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PLAYING THE GOLD CAMPS | 
. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


clever at making the switch. The saloon and this statement in no wise reflects o 
man’s money was finally reduced to about manufacturers. As an illustration we 
fifty dollars, when he and Tex mixed ina use the Blank brand. The red-and-b 
pot planned by Tex to break him. Tex was checkerboard backs are cut at diff 

a good friend of mine, so I concluded to places across the diamonds on both si 
take the privilege of playing a joke onhim. and edges; also, the corners vary to a e 
I annexed the three aces from his hat and siderable degree. By sorting a number 
stepped back to the bar. Tex reached his decks four aces can be secured that are. 
hand up with a gentle touch that ended in squarely across the middle of a diam 
a quick rub across his hatband. Then he four kings that show white border on | 
whirled to the right rear and his eyes lit on edge; four queens that show a trace of} 
a laughing crowd. He repeated the same or blue; and four jacks that cut a quar 
performance to his left and began to curse. diamond. Then all cards that match th 
The louder he cursed the more the crowd are eliminated from the deck. This is ] 
laughed, but the saloon man thought it was one illustration of various combinati 
merely because he was sore at losing the that can be sorted. 
pot. Location, like sorts, requires memc 
Marked cards were more often used by training; but unlike sorts there is no Pp 
the sharpers than any other form of graft. vious fixing of cards. But a gambler wh 
Their use was far more effective in stud good at one form of this work can usua 
than in draw poker. Scores of methods handle the other to advantage. Exp 
were in use, and are used today, by which shuffling is a necessary accomplishme 
certain marks are placed on the backs of when playing location. The cards are me 
cards—delicate dabs of paint preparations,  orized in order, according to the numbert 
thumb and finger presses, block-out work locator can look at without attracting | 
with a penknife, scratches, hand crimps, tention before he shuffles. This is eas 
shading, sorts and numerous other forms of done, for a quick glance is sufficient. ] 
work. Good shade work and sorts are versing the cut after each riffle quicl 
among the hardest to detect. However, places them undisturbed in the position 
artistic crimping won more money for the sired. Astheyareusually delicately crimy 
traveling sharpers than any other form of into a bunch before being shuffled it is mi 
marking. Hand crimps are cards that are than likely that the average player will« 
bowed to a delicate nicety diagonally their down to the located card. If a confeder; 
length and lie slightly different from other is slicing them he rarely misses the ex; 
cards on the table. New cards, crimped, spot. If cut correctly the hole card in st 
would hold their shape for some time, and and most of the cards in draw will be kno 
it was marvelous beyond belief with what to the dealer. However, regardless of whi 
certainty the trained eye of the cheater they are cut, the locator has a tremend 


could read them. advantage, for he knows either that cert; 
cards will not be out on his deal and me | 
Methods of Marking Cards eliminated from guesswork; or if, when{ 


deal is partly over, they begin to fall, 

Any form of marks which could be placed knows the coming cards. For instance, { 
on cards while in play offered obvious ad-  dealer’s hole card is a queen, his opponen 
vantage over premarked decks. If used by high with a jack, and from the manner of 
an outsider, the latter had to be brought in playing the dealer is quite sure that he 
by cold-deck methods. Ihave known cheat- paired. Each has three cards, and the th! 
ers to break into saloons at night in orderto that falls is an indicator to the dealer t] 
replace the cards in stock with their own the fifth will be a queen, so he stays ¢ 
marked ones. Often it would be several pairs his hole card on the last turn. So 
days before the house would discover the are so expert that they can locate cert 
exchange, and by that time the grafter cards on their opponents’ deals. In prac 
would be gone with a bunch of money. cally every poker game you will see so 
Sometimes the men who ran the games player pick up the cards which lie faced 
would use marked cards, but square games __ the table, place them on the top or bottt 
were a decided asset to any gambling house. of the deck and give them a few carel| 
The average player is incapable of protect- _riffles and set them for the cut. This kd 
ing himself from cheaters, and a house of shuffling means velvet to the locator, 


Have you seen > 


Hi, N : 9 iT opal 3 would get the 
ig ; ig play. Places that had infrequent games, i The Art of Shufflin 
Bdiee lagar a . however, often resorted to big-mitt meth- ‘ ae 
i My < N ky ‘ ods. All eae eg. were jopeenred on Run-up hands are sande placed in P 
ian. eae a percentage basis, and a steady play was tion just prior to or while shuffling. Tlj 
Ten 3 : zs que pe de hg all that was needed to make money for those are usually built up by a confederate of 1 
Mall with the sensation of VN ran Me ¥ ae pes Cae ie Maen ea a t 
lac 3 - A quick eye and years of training were false. Trained men can build up false hais 
si standing where N lagara ey for the use of Sarah Pe with pee speed. ake 8 being plai 
7 te: : . i cards. There weremanywhotriedthisform in position, however, much uncertaiz\ 
i stuns with thundering sound, of graft, but few who were experts. The exists as to their outcome. Not a cardm 
itis : : A smallest natural flaw on a card was at once be disturbed in the shuffle. They must} 
and feeling with braham pore and vemerperst by 7 topnotchers. cut Bin ee right, and ottnn after the cal 
s i ° o find a gambling house that was using are dealt some stubborn player insists } 
2, Lincoln the power of this marked cards hey like giving these ae an Aa eet : the pot and spoils the oe 
oe : invitation to a feast. eir trained eyes r again, the victim gets suspicious an 
Pe see ge great cataract to picture aH pas soon solved ie es a ey to play the aie hand. nee | 
Wiliise and if a big game came up they would make less, a great amount of money is won y e 
| "igi the story of the human a ee: : 3 grafters ah this eee for if one framen 
Shade work is done with a combination ten goes through it is sufficient to get 
race through the ages’ of acids delicately applied to change the big winnings. 
luster at different places on the backs of the False shuffling is the art of riffling 
@ cards. The coloration is so delicate that cards so as not to disturb certain ones in 
NALRGING a # only the trained eye can detect it, yet the process. At the same time the sh 
special st apeiver dacilities raaeatd ’ | expert can read it across the table. The must give the appearance of having st 
. Falls. New illustrated booklet may long distance from which it can be accu- ciently riftled the deck so as to change (€ 
|) 1jt) 1 be obtained by addressing Advertising rately read and its peculiarinvisibility tothe original position of all the cards. ‘Ie 


Dep ies ce aamaescon Ave: Ned Toric untrained eye make it a form of cheating trained ear of the gambler can usually 


extensively usedin crooked gamblinghouses. tect a break of sound as certain cards 
Sorts involve a test in memory training. passed during the shuffle. The back of @ 
Mays i A couple of dozen decks are examined for hand and fingers are used to advantagels 
Miter pitti Tp aces Re flaws, and usually two or three sets of fours a screen while shuffling. 
STA RUA rdf eat can be secured from that number showing False cutting is used as an aid to fie 

slight defects. The imperfections are so in- shuffling when two men are working 
NEW YORK Cc NTR AL LINES significant that they are seldom noticed by gether. There are several methods, nezy 
the average player, and at no time can evi- all of which require the use of both har 
dence of their use be pinned on the grafter. So look out for the double-handed cuth 
BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE For no deck of cards comes from the factory Take a deck of cards, halve it quicly, 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES without one or several of them showingsome flaring up the outer ends as you do so, ¢ 
sort of imperfection. Just because one deck then drop the under half closest to Ie 
— SF, a of cards shows more defects than another dealer and note how hard it is for the ave 
is not proof that any one person inthe game age person to tell which is the top or kt 

knows these defects, for they do not at any tom half. Or pull the deck apart and tw 


Minar, 


i) 


= 


time reveal a combination. the top half under the lower cut and ret’ 

we —— Another form of sorts, more commonly it to its original position. Some cut'¥ 
pan RS =—— ee <— = used and requiring less mental training, is gripping the cards and chopping them: 
; mill Waa zi : Se! the sorting of combinations from factory peatedly while holding the thumb and li 


cards, All brands of cards can be sorted, finger at a break in the deck, and return! 


a to their original position at the finish. 
form used, if done gracefully by an ex- 
, ean be detected only by those who 


W. 
Then a cheater has no confederate in the 
e he must use his own devices. By 
ing the eye of the most watchful 
er he can often pick up the under half 
with one hand and place the top half 
< to its original position. Others are so 
srt that they can pick up the two halves 
1 one hand and shift the cut while plac- 
it in position for dealing. There are 
ral other forms in use, but these are 
cient to warn those who play in games 
+ know nothing about to insist on a sec- 
cutting or else stay out when they see 
ecessary motions. 
rimps and breaks are used when located 
ramed cards are shuffled into the deck. 
ing the instant that the cards are drawn 
ct for riffling the portion containing the 
ae is pressed together by a squeeze of 
hand and also delicately bowed at the 
e time. They are then shuffled to the 
red position in the deck and placed to 
player on the right to cut. Invariably, 
ut by the average man, the loose upper 
of the deck will release where it meets 
break caused by the crimp. Even if the 
ned or located cards are not cut at the 
red place, the dealer still has a great ad- 
tage by knowing that certain cards will 
be out on that deal. For instance, once 
, stud-poker game I tried to convince a 
abler by a stiff bluff that my hole card 
;a jack. He called me on a weak hand 
| later kidded me about the play. For in 
‘e of my watchfulness he had shuffled 
2e jacks into the deck and the cut had 
released them on the deal. 


| Being Kind to an Old Man 


jigns or signals are absolutely necessary 

the successful operation of confederates 
a poker game. If used by card sharps 
o have rehearsed them sufficiently, they 

practically impossible to detect, for of- 

there are several signs meaning the 

ae thing. The position of the cards, 
ids, hat, money, chips or any other ob- 
t can be used to convey a signal. 
Strippers are cards whose sides have been 
efully trimmed. A few of the higher 
ts—usually three aces are sufficient —are 
; untrimmed. 
‘ was just sixteen when I got my educa- 
nin this form of graft. I had a few dol- 
3 and a gambling fever, and my intended 
tim was a decrepit old man in the rear of 
aloon. He was so feeble and trembled so 
en he cut the cards that it was necessary 

him to use both hands. I felt sorry for 
nevery time hesliced the deck. He made 
my apologies for his apparent helpless- 
3s and valiantly tried to overcome his 
irmity with repeated drinks of whisky. 
ywever, the old codger was lucky, and 
m separated me from my money. It 
cher stung my pride that a feeble old man 
Suld beat me, so I rustled another stake 
dreturned. And to come quickly to the 
int, rustle stakes was all I did for the next 
ree weeks. I just couldn’t let that old 
low get away with my money, for I knew 
at luck would soon turn. It didn’t mat- 
-if I did have to saw hard-oak wood with 
ucksaw until my back broke, pile lumber 
the hot sun until I was ready to drop, 
d, worst of all, clean out pigpens just to 
t money for another game. 
Then one day a rounder, possibly feeling 
rry for me, said, ‘‘Kid, take my advice 
d quit playing with that old man; he is 
eating you in every game.” ' 
“T don’t see how,” I retorted, ‘‘for he is 
st lucky enough to get all the winning 
nds on my deal.” 
“Of course he does, for he is playing 
rippers on you.” 

“Strippers ! What are they?” 

‘He has all the deck shaved but three 
es, and when you pass them to him for 
itting he pretends to be so trembly that 
‘ has to use both hands and fumbles 
ound as if he could scarcely get them to- 
ther again. All the time he is running the 
ll and thumb of his right hand along the 
Jes of the deck, hunting aces. When he 
ts three on top you deal, and if seven-up, 
» holds three aces; and if stud, each of you 
iS an ace in the hole and he always makes 
pair of them.” 

I took the tip and laid off; I had fur- 
<- ee old man food and drink long 

ugh. 

Second dealing was a very necessary ac- 
mmplishment of all cheaters. However, 
1ere were few who were really good. Ifa 
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marked card showed on top of the deck 
that would give the winning hand to his 
opponent, or was needed by the dealer him- 
self, the dealer would deftly draw the first 
card beneath the top one. Done by an ex- 
pert, it was practically impossible to see the 
card removed. As the ball of the thumb— 
often roughed—was passed over the upper 
right-hand corner of the deck the top card 
was slightly drawn back by the left thumb 
and the edge of the second card gripped and 
whisked to the player so quickly that the 
eye could not follow the motion. However, 
the somewhat unusual upward tilt of the 
deck, quick motion of the hand and the 
swishing sound of the card rang a bell for 
the gambler. Yet there were second dealers 
who had become so expert that they had 
practically eliminated these defects. 

Bert Bell was the most perfect second 
dealer that I ever saw. I firmly believe 
that it was impossible for any man to be 
more expert. He dealt from the side in- 
stead of the upper corner. He had eye and 
nerves that codrdinated perfectly with his 
nimble fingers. Whether dealing square or 
crooked, the motion of his hands never va- 
ried, and he would hold the deck in a nat- 
ural position. He was also an excellent 
bottom dealer, quick run-up artist, expert 
false shuffler, besides being good at several 
other forms of graft, especially location. 
He was always on the move and made big 
money. Every dollar that he made above 
bare living expenses he placed in the bank— 
faro bank; and though it has been many 
years since I saw him last, I am sure that it 
is still all there. He was never a piker, and 
would lose his last dollar and bum money to 
eat on. He never quit winner at bank for 
anything less than all the bank roll; noth- 
ing else would ever satisfy him. 

One night in Butte, Montana, Bert made 
the house turn the faro box over. He sat 
with thousands of dollars in gold, silver and 
currency stacked before him. But his in- 
fernal lust for draining the last drop of 
blood from his victims caused him to pur- 
chase the stock, fixtures and lease of the 
saloon on condition that they reopen the 
farogame with the money. They did so, and 
had the pleasure of staking him to break- 
fast money the next morning. Faro was 
the one game that Bert could not cheat, and 
he was forever filled with an insatiable de- 
sire to outluck it. 


A Topnotch Second Dealer 


Though Bert Bell’s work was all classy 
stuff, his general appearance was decidedly 
against him. He was light-haired, slimly 
built and weighed about one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. He had a white, pasty 
complexion that I could never account for; 
for, strange to state, he never touched liq- 
uor, was not a drug fiend and did not dally 
with the skirts. He was a neat dresser; and 
this, combined with his slim, white fingers 
and peculiar complexion, attracted unfavor- 
able attention to him among the roughly 
dressed men of the mining camps. His 
eye was steel blue and his general manner 
cold and snaky. In fact he always re- 
minded me of a snake. 

It was during the boom days of Goldfield, 
Nevada, that Bert stopped me on the street 
and asked me if I wouldn’t come to the 
saloon that evening where he was dealing 
twenty-one. 

“Walk around behind the table and stand 
on my right,’ hesaid. ‘I am getting wages 
and also a percentage of the winnings. 
will tell the house that I have hired you as 
lookout for the evening. But I don’t want 
you for that; you are to watch my second 
dealing and see if you can really tell when 
I deal crooked. Each day for years I have 
spent not less than two hours in practice 
work. I believe I am so good that no one 
can actually see the card come. I am mark- 
ing the cards with the ball of my thumb. 
The press is very faint, but I have the 
lights arranged so that it is no trouble for 
me toreadthem. If anyone detects it I can 
swear that it was slipped over on me by 
some outsider.” 

For the first couple of hours there was 
nothing but small bets, but Bert went out 
for every piece of change that was slid on 
the table. One fellow quit a few dollars 
winner; but that did not bother Bert, as a 
second dealing only gave him an added ad- 
vantage. Then a notorious bad man and 
gambler from Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
walked toward the table. Bert’s quick 
glance at me and faint smile told me that he 
recognized him. A couple of months previ- 
ously I had seen the bad man smash a fellow 
in the face with the butt of his revolver. 
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A safe foothold 


The non-skid soles on Grip Sures will never slip 


ERE is the rubber-soled canvas shoe that gives 

you speed and action with safety. The patented 
suction cups on the soles of Top Notch Grip Sures 
make outdoor men and boys sure-footed even in 
slippery places. These cups grip the ground or rocks 
and prevent skids and accidents. 


For all summer wear—for base ball, camping, hiking, golf 
or for indoor sports such as basket ball—Top Notch Grip 
Sures will give you greatest comfort with longest service. 


Made by hand from start to finish, Grip Sures are built 
as carefully as the finest leather shoes. The live rubber soles, 
the uppers of Top Notch long fibre duck and trimmings of 
real leather guarantee the long wear. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods dealer has, or can 
obtain, genuine Top Notch Grip Sures for you. Look for 
the patented suction cups as well as the Top Notch Cross on 
the soles and ankle patches. 


‘TOP NOTC 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


Made by 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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| INSTANFON 


| Ou or Off in § Seconds. F 


the cap on 
tip of valve 
stem with a 
turn or two 


—then push the 
cap down to the 
rim nut 


—a few more 
turns to tighten 
and the cap is on. 


th 


It comes off just 
as easily—simply 
reverse process. 


This Ends the Valve 
Cap Annoyance 


With Instant-ons on your valve stems 
you never lose a moment when there 
is need to change or inflate tires. 


Many of the 
leading car 
manufacturers 
specify these 
caps as stand- 
ard on their 
tire equip- 
ment. Look 
for Instant-ons 
on the valve 
stems of the car 
you buy. 


These caps combine valve cap and dust 
cap in one convenient unit which goes 
on or off in a few seconds. 


What motorist has not experienced 
annoyance from old-fashioned multi- 
threaded dust caps? That annoyance is 
ended—most cars are now equipped 
with Instant’ons. 


If your car is not equipped, buy a set 
from your dealer today—five in a box 


for $1.00 ($1.25 in Canada). 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, O. 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 
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This had happened at Jerome, Arizona, 
and he had at once skipped town. 

As the bad actor approached the table I 
saw Bert reach to the money drawer on his 
right, pull it six inches farther open, flick a 
roll of bills to one side, noiselessly cock the 
revolver which was in the drawer and place 
it in a handy position. 

Without a word, the newcomer shoved a 
five-dollar gold piece into position on the 
green cloth and Bert shuffled and passed 
the deck for him to cut. He dealt two 
cards each to the player and himself; and, 
according to the rules of the game, faced 
both of his opponent’s cards down and one 
of his own face up. The gambler slid his 
two cards toward the center of the table 
and placed his money on top of them, thus 
signifying that he stood his hand. In 
twenty-one the player has the privilege of 
standing on any two cards, but the dealer 
must draw to sixteen or less and stand on 
seventeen or over. Bert’s faced card was a 
ten spot—all face cards count as ten spots 
in this game—and his hole card was a trey. 
Any card on top of the deck from a nine to 
and including a king would break his hand. 

If one of those cards was there, did he 
have the nerve to go second for a small bet? 
I hardly thought that he would do so, but a 
moment later I knew that Bert had chanced 
a shooting scrape for five dollars. The gam- 
bler then threw a ten to the table and Bert 
won it on the square. A twenty-dollar gold 
piece was then flung on the cloth, and Bert, 
as cool and graceful as though dealing for a 
rank sucker, again went second. The bad 
man flipped another twenty on the table, 
and the cards again breaking bad, Bert dug 
beneath the surface for one more suitable 
to his hand. 

Then a strange thing happened—the card 
came partly out-and for a fractional instant 
stuck. Later examination showed that it 
had picked up a tiny speck of sticky sub- 
stance. Instantly the gambler started 
around the corner of the table and I heard 
Bert say “Stop!” in a low tone of voice. 
The gambler halted, and my eyes followed 
his gaze to where the muzzle of a revolver 
was just peeping above the edge of the 
table and pointing directly at his chest. 

Still speaking in a low tone, Bert said, “‘I 
am paying the bet; take your money and 
beat it.” 

The gambler started to argue. 

“Shut up!” Bert hissed. ‘‘Get out of 
here, and damned quick about it too! Keep 
your mouth shut about this little affair and 
I will do the same.” 


firtistic Cheating 


The bad man picked up his two twenties 
and faded away. There was a noisy crowd 
drinking at the bar, and it all happened so 
quickly that I am quite sure not a person in 
the room besides us three knew that any 
event out of the ordinary had occurred. 
Bert calmly resumed his dealing position at 
the table, but he had lost his lookout. 

“He won’t come back,” Bert said as I 
started to leave. 

“T am taking no chances,” I replied. 

Yet Bert was right; he did not return. 

Cross lifting is used when two sharpers 
have a sucker sitting between them. The 
one on the sucker’s right makes a large bet, 
and the sucker, having a cinch on the bet- 
tor’s hand, plays back. Then the confed- 
erate to the sucker’s left calls and makes the 
big play. 

Though there are other forms of cheating 
at cards, I believe that I have enumerated 
enough ways that a man can easily lose his 
money to a crooked player without a pos- 
sible chance of winning. Some form of the 
methods described is used at the present 
time by all the big crooks. The best of them 
learn to do their work artistically. They do 
not rob their victims as the fiction writers 
always state they do. This four-ace stuff to 
the gambler and four kings to the sucker is 
only done by amateur card-player writers 
who do not know their subject. 

A real card sharp never makes the mis- 
take of frightening his victim by handing 
out large sets of fours. It is far more artis- 
tic to beat a set of threes; and if the crook 
has properly placed the cards and knows 
that the sucker did not help on the draw, he 
can win large pots and at the same time 
give the appearance of being a liberal player. 
Full houses are as strong as any professional 


grafter feels warranted in handing o 

draw game. In stud poker small p 
not frighten the suckers, but they ar 
picious of aces and kings. However, 
are always anxious to have them fo 
hole card. In fact the ace is known 
gamblers as the sucker card. No 
term could be more appropriate, for 
other method will a sucker separate 
his money faster than when he has a 
in the hole. It is his pet card, and for 
reason he seems to think that the other 
low also has the same preference. | 
crook plays on this weakness by slip 
the sucker an ace or king in the hole, 

either giving him high niggering card: 
else pairing him, and then giving hin 
one or two small pairs as the occasion 
quires. 


ting in. If the game is a fast one, wit 
money in sight, they are keyed up to 
every unfair advantage that opportu 
offers. On the other hand, there are r 
games and men that can only be separ 
from their money by milking meth 
Each day the grafter annexes a sum 
money in accordance with the size of 
game. If his persistent winnings © 
likely to bar him he will make a few lo 
to reéstablish his standing, a 


Expensive Hunches | 


“Luck” is the worst abused word j 
poker game. I have often heard men 
because they could not win, when 
they were holding the most wonderful h 
but lacked the judgment to play them F 
erly. If cards break even for a square 
bler, that is all the favor he needs to1 
Often the real card player will sit for hy 
without winning a pot, and then recupe 
his losses in just a few minutes. 

Hoodoos and hunches are fantastic ¢ 
tions in the minds of suckers and gamb' 
and influence both to a marked degre 
their playing. Nearly all gamblers are} 
perstitious and ascribe peculiar power! 
certain persons or objects. Personall'| 
know to a certainty that it was largely | 
ing to the fact that I refused to have 
superstitions whatsoever that I was 0} 
able to make good winnings from those ] 
were bound by the spell of this or that fi 
of magic. 4 

As an illustration of the influence ag 
bler will sometimes ascribe to the presi 
of some certain individual in the s| 
room, I am reminded of an inciden'| 
Spokane, Washington. We were play 
stud poker in a barroom when a gam 
entered and bought in with three huni 
dollars. He lasted about an hour and 
his money like a gentleman. As he ak 
from his seat his eye rested on a yci 
would-be gambler standing by the stovi 
the far corner of the room. 

“T know now why I lost,’’ he said ab 
crossed to where the young fellow stood.! 
cursed the lad and threatened him 1H 
severe punishment if he ever again ent? 
a room when he was playing poker. ‘J 
winter I have lost whenever you enter 
building, and you are now warned forhi 
last time.” 

Many will not sit into a game unless ie 
have certain objects of wood or meté 
their possession. Others ascribe good ¢ 
to certain kinds of dress, the chair the 
in, or certain days of the week. All t* 
superstitions were a perpetual source 
amusement and—incidentally—of prof 
me. 

Hunches always seemed to me to | @ 
fool’s excuse for making plays for whicli 
could give no valid reason. The best gi 
blers who play on the square must lear tt 
be keen judges of men, and in a cerill 
sense are mind readers, psychologists. JI 
the other hand, hunch players are ty 
who are always calling the other fe) 
without reason, on the chance that theyiil 
catch him bluffing. Of course they s@ 
times do; but the pots they win are ily 
sucker baits. Remove superstition 
hunches from poker and play it on 
square and you have a battle of wits” 
luck, with the latter always second, Pl 
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valuable assistant. 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of threert! 
cles. The next will appear in an early issue. + 
v 


 3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. Hard grain for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grain for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of Philco Service. Over 5500 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic RadioStor- 

age Batteries are shipped to you charged but abso- 

lutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging 

€quipment. No batteries going bad in stock. 
ire or write for details. 
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THIS HAPPENED to H.L. D. 


—and then he got a Philco 
What experiences—embarrassing—or danger- 
ous—have you had with ordinary batteries? 
We would be glad to hear from you. 


| “My Wite Was Right” 


‘‘She warned me to play safe—to get a Philco Battery. But I couldn’t 
see the point. Thought our old battery good enough. And here’s the 
sequel’’— writes H. L. D. 


‘A long stiff hill, a stalled engine, and the battery flunked—petered 
clean out. With my daughter at the emergency brake—two men at the 
back—I toiled and sweat and CRANKED until that big, stiff-jointed 
motor started.” 


‘But never again!’’ adds H. L. D. For then HE got a Philco—the 
long-life, high-powered battery that whirls the stiffest engine—gives you 
steady white-hot ignition—keeps your lights brilliant hour after hour. 


Thousands upon thousands of other motorists—with similar hand- 
cranking experiences behind them—are replacing their ordinary batteries 
with Philcos. They demand Philco’s MARGIN OF SAFETY —its tre- 
mendous surplus power in reserve for emergencies. 


Why not get YOUR Philco now and be safe? A Philco Battery, with 
Diamond-Grid Plates and Slotted-Rubber Retainers, carries a TWO- 
YEAR Guarantee and now costs you no more, in many cases even less, 
than just an ordinary battery. 


See your nearest Philco Service Station at once. Write for a compli- 
mentary copy of our new booklet, ‘‘ How to Stretch Your Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard for Radio ‘“‘A” and ‘‘B’’, electric passenger cars and 
trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost service 
is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Philco. 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


DIAMOND © GRID 
BATTERIES 
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We FLORSHEIM SHOE 


To appreciate how perfect in finish, 
how refined in style shoes can be, 
examine FLorsHEIMS. To experience 
how low in cost, how comfortable 
shoes can be —wear FLORSHEIMs. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers +» CHICAGO 


Style M-118 


ONE POUND NET WEIGHT 
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ELLIS ISLAND 


July 7, 


SOB STORIE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


What would be said if an American lady were 
treated in this fashion at Naples or Genoa? 
What must Italians think when an Italian lady 
is forbidden to land in New York on a palpably 
absurd pretext? It should be plain to the mean- 
est intelligence that an immigration law is not 
meant to apply to visitors on business or pleas- 
ure. There is absolutely no charge of any kind 
against this latest victim of Ellis Island tyr- 
anny. She is not a person of bad character, nor 
is she likely to become a public charge. She has 
no intention of remaining in America. What 
makes this treatment of her more amazing is 
the willingness of the Dogberrys of the immi- 
gration office to admit her if she will declare 
herself a servant. How would this make her 
less an immigrant subject to the quota rule? 
By what right does Ellis Island interpret the 
law to suit itself? 

This is no isolated or unusual case. Similar 
things happen day after day. It would probably 
be safe to say that hardly a passenger ship ar- 
rives at the port of New York without some 
discreditable occurrence of the sort. What is the 
idea? Are we trying to appear in the eyes of 
other nations as a semibarbarous tribe, sus- 
picious of all foreign devils? It is high time to 
put an end for once and all to this incredibly 
perverse interpretation of the law. 


Now, this newspaper has an important 
and efficient bureau in Washington. It op-- 
erates a leased wire between the editorial 
offices and its office in Washington during 
certain hours of the day. A brief message 
from the managing editor to his representa- 
tive in Washington would have obtained 
for him the following facts: 

The lady, according to her own sworn 
testimony, wasn’t the wife of a Milanese 
banker. As a matter of fact, she wasn’t the 


| wife of anybody at all. True, at some time 


in her life she had been married, but she 
had been divorced some sixteen years be- 
fore. As to her ex-husband’s business, she 
was very vague; but she thought he might 
be in the importing business at Bari. There 
was a general haziness about her matri- 
monial affairs except for the statement that 
she had two daughters—just where they 
were is not apparently a matter of record— 
and that her former spouse contributed 
nothing to the support of his family. 

The woman stated in her sworn testi- 
mony that she had lived with her mother in 
Milan for the past four years. Her passport, 
however, was issued in Buenos Aires in 1918 
and was extended by the Italian consul in 
Berlin in 1922. Questioned, she finally ad- 
mitted that she had lived in Buenos Aires 
for the past six years. 


What Inquiry Revealed 


The statement that she had come to the 
United States to make a brief visit to rela- 
tives was also very far from the fact. Again 
referring to her own sworn testimony— 
given at a hearing, where the presence of a 
friend is permitted—she said she intended 
to establish herself in the business of im- 
porting antiques. She had just twenty dol- 
lars in American money and 1000 lire in 
Italian money as capital for this venture. 
It appears, however, that somewhere on 
this continent there is a stock of antique 
furniture consisting of six chairs, one table 
and one wardrobe, presumably her prop- 
erty, for which she said she paid 4000 lire. 
She had shipped this furniture to a woman 
she had never met and from whom she had 
never heard. Her status, of course, on her 
own testimony, was that of an immigrant 
to this country to reside permanently. One 
doesn’t have to travel in the steerage to be 
an immigrant. 

The luggage incident was ludicrous. 
When she was placed on board the steam- 
ship for deportation she learned that her 
baggage was not on board. She had given 
her baggage checks to someone, had for- 
gotten whom, and when asked if she had 
any baggage replied that she had not. This, 
however, provided all the scenery for a fine 
attack of hysterics, and the authorities 
eventually had to remove her from the 
ship, having the usual masculine fear of this 
malady. 

An Italian banker did figure in this case. 
But he is a New York Italian banker and 
not a Milanese banker. He did not appear 
personally, but was somewhere in the offing, 
labeled cousin. Cousins are quite as com- 
mon among immigrants as grandmothers 
are among office boys. 

This Italian banker sent an employe to 
rescue his ‘“‘cousin” from the toils of the 
autocrats of Ellis Island. He had an en- 
tirely new line. In his testimony he said 
that the lady who had accomplished the 


seemingly impossible feat of livi 
Buenos Aires for the last six years, and 
her mother in Milan for the last four 
was in reality a maid in his emplo 
home in Italy. Ingenious argument, 1 
Domestic servants accompanying em] 
ers are exempt from the quota law. © 
witness also volunteered the statement 
she was coming to this country to prepa: 
apartment for his employer’s wife, whe 
the way, has never been in this cow 
He apparently knew nothing of the 
tiques. The only trouble with this sek 
was that it didn’t work. The alien 
recalled and promptly denied she was: 
mestic, saying that the banker’s represe 
tive was only trying to get her into 
country. Some newspapers stated that 
immigration authorities tried to get he 
say she was a domestic servant, whi 
manifestly absurd. 
Now had the facts been according te 
editorial quoted above it was a rat 
good story. It was a rattling good s 
anyway. It lasted a week or more. 
department was raked fore and aft by 
publican and Democratic newspapers a 
and the fire beneath the desk chair of 
commissioner-general continued to } 
brightly. It would be funny, if it were 
for the fact that several million people 
believe that the immigration author 
actually dragged the wife of a promi 
Italian banker, on a visit to this cour 
from her first-class cabin and deported 
because it gave them some sort of am 
ment or enabled them to respond to 
demands of some kind of complex. 


Another Sob Story Run Dowr 


This case was eventually disposed 0 
changing the status of the woman { 
immigrant to that of visitor, and she 
admitted for six months. The six mo| 
are up. No one knows what has becon 
her. Perhaps she is preparing an af 
ment for the wife of the banker coi 
Perhaps she is established in the | 
business of importing and selling antiq 
Who knows? Eventually the immigra| 
authorities will pick her up. They on 


do. Then she will be deported and the 
closed. 


We finish the headlines. We cannod 
lieve it: 

Ninety Smyrna Refugees Deporte 
Greece. Pathetic Scenes at Brooklyn i 
as Excess of Immigrants, Pauperized, : 

We look at the commissioner, ania 
though he has recognized the clipping } 
actually smiling. We read further. 
indeed a pathetic story of heart-renit 


fare workers, are right. Perhaps he Is) 
Trotzky or Lenine complex. 

But we are very soon enlightened. 
situation is absurdly simple. The dep 
tions referred to in this clipping inelleé 
absolutely no Smyrna refugees what/é 
Here are the facts: 

For some time there had been aceuill 
lating at Ellis Island and at other sta) 
a considerable number of aliens who er 
natives of excluded territory in prva 
Turkey. In order to avoid possible I 
ships—and let me say right here thaithi 
immigration officials are tireless in 1él 
night-and-day search for ways and m3 
of eliminating all possible hardship—di 
tation was stayed in the cases of sucha)! 
pending possible relief legislation. — 
Senate actually did pass a bill under y 


1s of the Armenian race, coming to near 
tives in the United States, might be ad- 
ed. When it became apparent that the 
ite was about to pass such a bill the 
s of all aliens who had been held under 
ay of deportation were carefully con- 
red. In every case which in any way 
ied to come within the scope of the bill 
‘aliens were temporarily admitted as 
1 as it had passed the Senate. 

ow it does seem that this action on the 
_of the department should indicate very 
rly that its disposition is inclined to be 
lly and, that it has at least flashes of 
ianitarian impulses. It took a lot of 
>and effort to review all these cases, and 
me had to doit. At the first whisper of 
ible relief legislation the officials with- 
_ deportation, incurring great expense 
trouble. 

hose among the detained whose cases 
>not even remotely under the impending 
lation were ordered returned to the 
itries from which they came. None 
arefugees from Smyrna. Asa matter of 
, none of them were refugees from any 
; of that portion of Turkey included in 
Senate bill. 


Critics Without Facts 


f course, every newspaper story of this 
1 which appears inspires the writing of 
isands of letters by individuals in all 
‘s of the United States, addressed either 
he commissioner or to the Secretary of 
or. Many of these letters are answered. 
3 manifestly impossible to answer all of 
n with a complete statement of the 
s. The department has become cal- 
ed in at least one particular—it is hard- 
ed when it comes to reacting to adverse 
icism. 

‘he following communication, written 
1 woman living in Rochester, New York, 
good example: 


can read of such things as these no longer 
out asking how long we must go on doing 
1 inhuman things. I send these two cases 
1 many I might send because they are the 
st, not because they are more flagrant than 
iberless others. It seems to me that we 
e done everything we could to make the 
of the world feel that we are utterly without 
ng and selfish these last four years. Are we 
ig to keep on until most of us feel we can 
e no self-respect left? I for one feel only the 
yest humiliation for my country at pres- 
—and I am far from being the only one of 
m this is true. I realize that your hands are 
ely tied in this matter, but can you not do 
ething? 


‘he lady inclosed two clippings. The one 
tained the story of the ninety refugees 
n Smyrna. The other contained an edi- 
al on what is known as the case of 
onel Erarsky. 
‘he colonel had been an officer on the 
eral staff of the Czar of Russia, and a 
lant officer he is. He is a cultured, 
hly educated gentleman who has much 
commend him to all genuine Americans 
1 much which probably causes him to be 
nned by parlor Bolshevists and cheap 
icals. He served in Wrangel’s army and 
3 driven out of Russia by the Bolshe- 
ts. There must be some good in every 
ssian who has fought that crew of inter- 
ional pirates. 
3ut the colonel ran into a peck of 
uble. The quota law defines ‘‘nation- 
y”’ as “place of birth.”” Among other 
ngs accomplished by the war, plus the 
aties of peace, is a fairly considerable 
mber of changes in the map of Europe. 
e territory in which the colonel was born 
low Lithuania, and the Lithuanian quota 
s exhausted when he arrived. 
Mf course, the papers had it that he 
uld be returned to Russia and just nat- 
lly shot to death by the Bolsheviki. It 
juite well known that they have a nasty 
nt of doing this sort of thing, particu- 
ly on rainy afternoons when there is 
ching very amusing to do. 
But the colonel wasn’t deported. As a 
tter of fact, before this letter was 
iled—even before the editorial inclosed 
S set in type—he had been admitted. 
portations are not ordered hastily. It 
s discovered that he is a member of a 
rned profession, and, as such, exempt 
m the operation of the quota law. 
Now the department has no objection to 
elving letters of inquiry from anyone 
© may be inspired to write them. As 
natter of fact, it welcomes them. But 
w much easier, how much simpler, how 
ich more dignified it would be, simply to 
ite something like this: 

I inclose clipping. Is the story true?” 
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Then the department could answer: 
“Letter and clipping received. No.” 

There is one piece of legislation in con- 
nection with immigration which in my 
opinion is totally without merit. Vetoed by 
three different Presidents, and finally passed 
over the veto of President Wilson, it repre- 
sents nothing more than an unintelligent 
groping of Congress in its search for re- 
strictive measures which might result in 
some form of a selective policy. I refer to 
the so-called literacy test. Whenever I rave 
and rant to the commissioner about this 
test he just sits and grins. I honestly don’t 
know whether he is for it or not. Some- 
times I think he is really opposed to it, but 
doesn’t care to admit it even to himself, so 
fearful is he that something will disturb 
Congress in the even tenor of its way, which 
now leads to both restriction and selection. 

The literacy test requires that the immi- 
grant be able to read and write a certain 
number of words, not necessarily in the 


.English language, but in some one lan- 


guage. Its purpose is obvious; it is to keep 
out all illiterates. But does it even do this? 
One government at least carries its desire 
to sell us its excess population to such an 
extent that it has established and equipped 
a school to train its illiterates sufficiently to 
pass this literacy test. 

If, however, the fundamental purpose of 
the act is to keep out undesirables and ad- 
mit the desirables, it has had a pronounced 
negative effect. Quite an appreciable num- 
ber of the best immigrants are of a Euro- 
pean peasantry who can neither read nor 
write, while every so-called extreme radical 
can usually read and write in two or three 
rey tic Perhaps this is what makes him 
wild. 

In innumerable cases this test works a 
real hardship and may be to the great dis- 
advantage of society. As usual, this can 
best be described by citing a specific case. 

On July fourth, in the year of our Lord 
1922, there arrived at the port of New York 
by way of the steamship Colombo, first 
class, one Francesca Guglielmino, a native 
of Italy. She could neither read nor write, 
had three dollars in money, and her desti- 
nation was the home of her brother in San 
Francisco. She said she had had a check 
for fifty dollars, but had lost it. 


Heckling the Department 


Now the law is mandatory with regard 
to illiterates unless they belong to one of 
the exempt classes. This woman did not; 
neither did she make any claim as to re- 
ligious or racial persecution. Being a na- 
tive of Italy, she could not. She was 
excluded and ordered deported as a person 
unable to read and liable to become a public 
charge. The case was acted upon by a spe- 
cial board of inquiry and reviewed by a 
board of review, which recommended that 
the excluding decision be confirmed. It de- 
veloped that the brother is a prosperous 
insurance broker in San Francisco earning 
almost as much as the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, had approximately $1500 in the 
bank, owns an automobile and lives in a 
six-room flat containing furniture worth 
$4000. He was able to dispose of the liable- 
to-become-a-public-charge obstacle, but 
not of the mandatory character of the illit- 
eracy exclusion clause. On July seven- 
teenth the commissioner-general wrote to 
Congressman Kahn, who had become in- 
terested, explaining that the woman’s ex- 
clusion was mandatory, as she belonged to 
none of the exempt classes of illiterates, and 
explained in detail why even temporary 
admission was denied. On July nineteenth 
the board of review granted+a hearing to 
the secretary of the congressman and 
recommended a stay of deportation for one 
sailing, in order that the brother might 
reach New York and visit his sister before 
her departure. 

In due time the brother arrived in New 
York—and apparently went to Washing- 
ton, for the record indicates that he had a 
conference with some of the officials in the 
Department of Labor. In any event, on 
July twenty-fourth the status of the woman 
was changed from immigrant to visitor, 
and Assistant Secretary of Labor Henning 
ordered that she be admitted for six months 
under bond. 

On March 10, 1923, there appeared in a 
prominent San Francisco newspaper a story 
with a six-column headline reading: Love 
Loses in U. S. Red Tape Fight. The sub- 
heading occupied two columns, and read: 
Three S. F. Kiddies Denied Foster Mother 
Under Immigration Ruling. This was fol- 
lowed by the interesting information—set 
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Carpet-sweeper speed for the 


brush—Terrific power for 


the air-suction 


The gently revolving brush straightens the nap 
and a young cyclone extracts the dust and grit 


by MRS. MARY MADISON 


OVE the Onto forward or back, and the re- 

volving brush gently agitates the nap, fresh- 
ening it, renewing its brightness, flicking up all the 
sutface-lint, threads and hair into the tremendous 
gulping air-draft, and so into the Ouro bag. Yet you 
could let the Ounio stand on one spot for an hour, 
and the nap would not suffer, because the brush 
does not turn while the Onto is standing! And 
the motor stops the instant you raise the handle. 


The Cleaner with the Self-Starter 


Even if the mud has dried ’way 
into the hall carpet, the Ouro 
makes every trace vanish. The 
Onto has powerful suction and 
its mighty inrush of air sucks up 
the grit from the very depth of 
the fabric, and from beneath it. 

That air-suction is direct—a 
straight-line throat which shoots 
the dirt direct into the dust-bag 
without any unnecessary lifting or 
forcing it around any angles. 

And, since the Ox1o motor 
does not have to be slowed down 


The Self-Starter 


No matter what other feature you may over- 
look, when you buy a cleaner be sure it has 
a Self-Starter. Be sure it will stand without 
propping, when you stop cleaning to answer 
the bell. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


to operate the brush, the suction- 
fan isrun atthe motor’s full speed, 
thus drawing up the dirt from 
even the underside of the carpet 


There are so many fine things 
to be said for the new Onto that 
I can’t tell you here; so send for 
the book, Good Housecleaning, 
which may save you many disap- 
pointments, and the name of the 
nearest Onto dealer, who will 
gladly demonstrate the new 
Outo in your own home on your 
own rugs. 

The OHIO Man is Not a 


Mere Salesman 


TheOHIO man is, first of all, a gentleman. 
He has had special training on how to 
clean and care for rugs and upholstery with 
the least labor and will show you how. 

nd you are not obliged one bit to buy until 
you get good and ready. Let him demon- 
strate the New OHIO right in your home 


LT CD 


A slow-revolving brush makes the rug ready for 
that giant dust-inhaler: The gulping gullet of 


the New OHIO. No dust can escape this cleaner, 
no matter how deep-driven into the rug or carpet. 


Send for this book 


This is not a catalog. It’s a 
book that tells you what you 
ought to know before you buy 
ANY cleaner — and forestalls 
regrets later. It tells you how to 
get more done with less effort. 
Your copy is waiting for you. 
Where shall we send it? 


Since 1909 


© 1923 


In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also makers of TUEC Stationary and TUEC Swimming-Pool Cleaners. 


DEALERS —A few valuable dealer and distributor franchises are available. 
SALESMEN — Also openings for high-grade “OHIO Men.” 


Built as Women Wanted it Built 
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Hires gz 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS ( 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE 22 70 


For making 


ha) 
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A Pure Delicious Beverage 


One package makes 80 glasses. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
25c and we will send postpaid package 
direct. Or, send $2.80 for carton of 
one dozen. Canada and foreign price 
35c and $4.00 respectively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, ‘Toronto, Canada 
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Ask for 
In ° At 
Bottles H | res Fountain 
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Three Reasons Why 
Pioneer-Brighton 
Means Comfort 


—The Wide-Web—The happy 
combination of the width and 
weave of the web gives perfect 
support without the least tight- 
ness or binding. 


—Fresh, live elastic—Only the 
special Brighton elastic, with 
its long easy stretch, assures 
all the comfort of the wide web. 
—Brighton Elastic is kept live 


by our triple wrapping of soft, 
fine yarn. This protects 
against the deadening action 
of perspiration. 


nid WIDE-WEB 
For real garter comfort, insist on ne GAR i E; R S 
Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Web Gar- - 


th ters. Remember—wide web alone 


does not insure comfort. The Spe- 
cial Brighton elastic is as necessary 
as the width of the web. 


Pioneer Suspender Company :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 46 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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two columns wide, boldface, in a box— 
that “Just before leaving for Europe on the 
George Washington today, Senator Hiram 
Johnson, of California, said he would do 
everything in his power to help obtain per- 
mission for Miss Francesca Guglielmino to 
stay permanently in this country. He said 
he would try to reach his Washington office 
by telephone before sailing and instruct his 
secretary to make the necessary appeals to 
the immigration authorities.” 

The story itself is a most artistic example 
of what is known among newspaper men as 
asob story. Here is the way it starts out: 

“Their real mother taken away forever 
by God 

“Their foster mother summarily ordered 
by Uncle Sam to tear herself from their 
embrace and leave America forever 

“Thus stands the fate of three San Fran- 
cisco tots today—a fate that impends only 
to satisfy an inflexible law of the land.” 

The story then goes on to tell how Fran- 
cesca Guglielmino, aunt to three mother- 
less children, had entered the home of these 
children ‘‘with the radiant smile of a 
mother. As she had mothered the father, 
years ago in sunny Italy, so did she ten- 
derly care for his children, babe and all.’’ It 
told how the California senators had taken 
up the fight. They had said in effect 
that if the law would not allow her to stay 
they would make a new law. It also told 
how such a law had been drafted, but that 
“in the rush of legislative business the bill 
that would have kept Miss Guglielmino 
forever at the side of her motherless neph- 
ews was tabled.” 

It told how “‘sternly as a sworn official 
he’’— Commissioner-General Husband — 
“decreed that the need of the three mother- 
less orphans of Salvadore Guglielmino”— 
apparently now orphaned in spite of the 
fact that Salvadore is very much alive and 
very much in evidence—“‘have no standing 
before the law,” and so on and so forth, 
winding up with: “‘Three weeks now stand 
between happiness and despair for the 
Guglielminos; three weeks before man- 
made law must shatter a higher law that 
knows only love and mercy. Three weeks 
more and Ay 

The story was something of a classic of 
its kind. Any red-blooded American, with 
no knowledge of the facts, would be in- 
clined to grasp the first weapon at hand and 
start for the Bureau of Immigration, intent 
on expressing his attitude with definite 
acts. But let us see what happened be- 
tween July 19, 1922, and March 10, 1923. 


Change of Status 


It will be remembered that Guglielmino 
came to Washington and saw Assistant 
Secretary Henning. Without doubt, he saw 
a senator and a congressman or two. Heis 
a prominent Italian-born American citizen, 
and undoubtedly, as the record shows, has 
some influence in California, particularly 
among the Italian-born citizenry. The 
record also shows that Henning carefully 
explained the situation to him; and that 
he, being an intelligent man who has built 
up a successful insurance business, thor- 
oughly understood the mandatory charac- 
ter of the law, and understood that no 
one, from the Secretary of Labor himself 
down, had any discretion in the matter. 
However, he succeeded, with the help of the 
private secretary to a congressman and the 
private secretary to a senator, in persuad- 
ing Henning to change his sister’s status 
from immigrant to visitor and to admit her 
for six months under bond, in order that 
she might visit her brother’s home. Up to 
this time her nephews had never seen her 
and therefore had had no opportunity to 
develop much affection for her. 

This action was taken by Henning, how- 
ever, only after he had entered into a 
specific agreement with the brother. It was 
definitely understood that at the end of six 
months the sister would be returned to 
Italy without expense to the Government, 
and that, furthermore, the brother would 
ask for no extension of stay. He also 
definitely agreed that he would make no 
attempt to change the alien’s status from 
visitor back to immigrant. 

But on January 9, 1923, Guglielmino 
wrote Henning as follows: 


Iam supporting my sister, and if she should 
be compelled to go back to Italy I would still 
have to support her over there as I have done 
in the past. . She is fifty-nine years of age now, 
and is well experienced in raising children and 
she raised me. She was a mother to me and 
she is a mother to my three little boys. Need- 
less to say, she.is very much attached to them 
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and they to her. Iam appealing to your 
ness of heart. I implore you to use your g 
offices to secure permission for my sis 
remain in this country permanently, in ord 
assist me to raise my boys to manhood. 
give you any reasonable assurance that 
required that she is now well protected and 
she will be even as well protected in the e 
of my death. She never will be a public ch 
I trust you will grant this permission to 
sister, in order that she may assist me in 
erly raising my three children. 


On January thirteenth, Mr. Henning 
plied to this letter at very great length, 
a matter of fact, his reply contains nea 
a thousand words. This in itself indica 
the very careful consideration which 
gave to the matter. 

Henning expressed himself as deeply 
appointed. He reminded the brother tl 
he is an intelligent man and must und 
stand that the law is the law, binding 7 
public officer as well as the citizen. QO) 
more he explained its mandatory natu 
excluding the sister. He recited the agr 
ment entered into by the brother when 
Washington. In closing, he said, “It sim 
proves again that we make a mistake wh 
ever we permit an undesirable alien to en 
the country for any period of time, no mat 
how small.” 

But the matter was by no means end 
Guglielmino had been busy. On Janus 
19, 1928, Congressman Kahn introducer 
bill in the House which ‘authorized a 
directed the Secretary of Labor to pern 
nently admit to the United States, un 
such regulations and upon such req 
ments as may be prescribed by him, Fr: 
cesca Guglielmino, sister of Salvad 
Guglielmino, a citizen of the United Stat 
said Francesca having been temporarily: 
mitted to the United States.” 

i 
Renewed Appeals - 

This acted most effectually as a stay 
deportation. The congressman wrote { 
department inclosing a copy of the bill, a 
asked that the woman be permitted to 
main at least until March fourth. 
response to this request, deportation ¥ 
stayed, pending action on the bill. 

By this time the officials were heart 
sick of the whole business. On Janu: 
twenty-third an immigration inspec 
called on the brother in San Francisco ¢ 
requested him to produce his sister for 
examination as to her ability to read. 
all probability it was thought that ) 
brother, knowing he was going to make’ 
effort to change the status of his sister fr 
visitor back to immigrant, would have | 
deavored to prepare her for reéxaminat} 
and that this might be an easy way to el 
the incident. | 

But the woman had apparently made 
attempt to learn to read. The brother ti 
the inspector that it was no use, for his si 
could not read any better than at the ti 
of her entry; and he told the inspect 
more than this. He said he had telegra 
from a congressman and a senator infot: 
ing him that they were taking steps to hit 
a special bill passed allowing his sister\ 


remain in this country. | 

By February twenty-eighth it was (i 
dent that this special bill would not \ 
passed. As a matter of fact, it never has 
chance of passing. The department, wl 
unlimited patience, faced with the exigeiy 
of having to enforce laws which constar 


that Congress did not act on the bill p) 
to March fourth.” 

And after that—the deluge. Telegras 
letters, newspaper denunciation and wi 
not. The managing editor of one pee 
wired Husband that all San Francisco 4 
aroused—and it was—including womi 
bodies, clubs, civic bodies, officials, moth 
and fathers, and that his paper was sti 
ing a campaign in which other papers vi 
joining, and so on. a 

To this the department replied wit 3 
letter simply stating that the tempo! 
admission would expire on April first, 1 
that the woman “‘is mandatorily debai? 
from admission to the United States k 
law and the department has no authot 
to permit her to reside here permane ny: 
She was allowed to enter only in consid 2 | 
tion of an agreement upon her part, 1 
that of her brother, that if she were 
mitted to visit him temporarily she wold 
be returned to Italy without expense tone 
Government, and that no request woulk 
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le for an extension, nor to change her 
us from that of a visitor to an immi- 
oa 
his letter closed with a recital of the 
s and the experience of the department 
1 the case. ‘‘The department cannot 
er any conditions sanction a violation 
he law in permitting the woman to re- 
n in this country. There should be no 
by any citizen of this country for such 
on on the part of the department.” 
et us examine this matter calmly, with- 
prejudice and with due regard to the 
s, It can be admitted at once that it 
the interest of society and in the inter- 
of the American people to admit this 
yan. The chance of her becoming a 
lie charge is too remote even to take 
consideration. The brother is pros- 
yus, intelligent, and, as an inducement, 
rs to secure his sister from want, even in 
event of his death. His wife is dead and 
1as three small children, all under five 
‘s of age. The sister is a woman of 
ure years, skilled in the care of children. 
has raised at least one child in such a 
‘that he has become a most desirable 
en of the United States. Surely she is 
er fitted to care for her nephews than a 
nger, a paid servant. 
he officials of the Bureau of Immigra- 
recognize these facts. They have been 
ing to go the limit in securing a way to 
it her. It is unfortunate that the 
her did not understand this and act a 
e more intelligently, at the same time 
nding a little less on political influence. 
| the woman been examined in the 
ar part of January, and had she been 
to read even a little, she would prob- 
‘now be a permanent resident of this 
ntry. 

ut the law is mandatory. The woman 
automatically excluded the day she 
ved. She has been allowed to stay in 
country for almost a year and has ap- 
ntly made no effort to qualify. The 
ident himself could not order an excep- 
to be made. Therefore the quarrel is 
1 the law and not with its administra- 
. The authorities exercised every bit 
iscretion possible. 
; would seem that if Congress in its wis- 
| insists on literacy as one of the qualifi- 
ons for permanent admission into the 
ted States the present law should be 
ified. Why not admit the immigrant 
is otherwise well qualified for admis- 
, temporarily, for a period of, say, two 
‘S, with a requirement for final and per- 
ent admission that he or she acquire 
orking knowledge of the English lan- 
se? It would perhaps make a little 
e work for the immigration authorities 
ounding up immigrants who have not 
lled this requirement, and ultimately 
orting them. On the other hand, it 
Id assist in the solving of the problem 
ssimilation. It is very much easier to 
ericanize alien citizens who understand 
lish and who can be educated in that 
tuage than it is the foreigner who knows 
ning but his own language. 


| Discredited Testim ony 


me naturally expects testimony before 
mgressional committee to have at least 
ie merit. Let us see. 

m December 19, 1921, a Charles V. 
ghtley appeared before the House Com- 
tee on Immigration. Among other 
igs, he testified that fourteen Armenian 
nen and children, deported to Turkey 
ause the quota was exhausted, had been 
ed by the Turks upon their arrival, out- 
od and then murdered. This testimony 
ited quite a stir in the papers. This was 
mitting the workings of an inexorable 
to travel entirely too far. Quota law or 
quota law, the laws of humanity do not 
mit the shipping of women and children 
) have escaped to our shores back to be 
rdered by those whose clutches they 
© managed to avoid. 

he Secretary of Labor wrote the Secre- 
y of State and asked him to make the 
essary inquiry. The Secretary of State 
nowledged the letter. The inquiry was 
le. It took nearly four months to trace 
the particular Armenians referred to. 
here were nineteen in all, instead of 
rteen. Of these, seven were men, nine 
€ women and three were children. They 
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had arrived in New York on September 
18, 1921; the Armenian quota was ex- 
hausted and they were deported on the 
steamship Gul Djemal, arriving in Con- 
stantinople in October. On the testimony 
of at least one of them, they encountered 
no hardships there. The American High 
Commission in Constantinople traced them 
all, and, according to last accounts, they 
were all well and comparatively happy. 
Knightley said he obtained his information 
from a letter to a young Armenian in 
Boston, whose father and mother were sup- 
posed to have been among the murdered 
immigrants. 

This young Armenian committed sui- 
cide, and no one has ever seen either the 
letter or the photostat copies promised by 
Knightley. So much for the value of the 
testimony. 

Knightley has a record, and, fortunately 
for Armenian and Assyrian immigrants, is 
once more in the toils of a harsh and un- 
feeling law. In 1894 he was convicted of 
forgery and sentenced to two years in Au- 
burn Prison, New York. In 1898 he was so 
careless as to forget a former wife, was con- 
victed of bigamy and sentenced to seven 
years in the Kingston Penitentiary, Canada. 
In 1907 he tried impersonating a United 
States Government officer and this time 
drew three years in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary and $1000 fine. In 1910 he tried forg- 
ery again, and escaped to Canada. In 1914 
he was sentenced to from three to four years 
for larceny. 


“Helping’’ the Armenians 


In 1921 he appears once more on the 
scene—in Boston—as an earnest welfare 
worker. In spite of his record, Knightley 
seems to have obtained the entrée to the 
most select circles in Boston. He was re- 
puted to have been a Y. M. C. A. welfare 
secretary and to have worked among sailors 
stationed at Boston during the war. All 
sorts of reputable organizations engaged in 
welfare work among immigrants authorized 
him to represent them before the depart- 
ment. 

He was devoting his life to the alleviation 
of distress among Armenian and Assyrian 
immigrants refused admission to this coun- 
try. His favorite stunt was the collection of 
twenty-five dollars from Armenians as ex- 
penses to Washington to appeal their cases. 
He collected this amount from each of one 
lot of twenty-five. But he made a fatal error 
when he obtained $200 from the relatives of 
a fourteen-year-old Armenian girl for treat- 
ment for trachoma. 

He ran afoul of the Y. W. C. A. when he 


claimed to have returned the money through | 


it. This organization rendered invaluable 
service to the Government in tracking him 
down. 

On April 14, 1922, he was disbarred from 
practice before the immigration service, the 
Bureau of Immigration and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. He went to New York and 
started some sort of colonization scheme 
for Armenians, claiming to have an agree- 
ment with the Bragilian Government. 
Brazil promptly denied this. On January 
17, 1928, after having managed to stay out 
of jail for some years, we find him pleading 
guilty to four counts in an indictment in 
Boston and obtaining therefor two years. 
Yet he is responsible for the unwavering 
belief on the part of many people that the 
Government actually sent fourteen Arme- 
nian girls and children to Turkey to be out- 
raged and murdered. 

There is a solution for the administrative 
problems of the immigration law and of its 
many provisions. There is a solution of the 
human problem of hardship. There is a 
solution of the problem of making existing 
legislation completely selective. And there 
is a solution for the problem involved in the 
necessity of meeting the economic dangers 
due to the rigidity of the law. But these 
are other stories. 

The moral of this piece, as stated in the 
opening paragraph, is that though every- 
body is for restriction, nearly everybody 
objects to the fact that it does keep immi- 
grants out. I have cited a few cases to 
show how a misinformed public keeps the 
fires burning brightly beneath the chair of 
the commissioner-general. Multiply these 
cases and these criticisms by many thou- 
sands and you have a good picture of the 
daily routine of the Bureau of Immigration. 
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Writing Fluid 
ountain Pen In 
Cico Paste 
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Don’t blame your pen if you have 
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to 


shake it to make the ink flow. The chances 
are that it’s not the pen’s fault at all. 


Give your pen ink that was made 


especially for it. Ink that will 
freely, but not too freely. Ink 
will never clog the little passage 


flow 
that 
that 


it flows through—that will never gum 


up the nib of the pen. 


Call for Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. 


It was made to make your pen 
you better service. 


give 


For ordinary use there is Carter’s Writing 
Fluid. You can get it in big bottles for 


the office and small ones for the home. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Boston New York Montreal 


y 2 


Ade Carbo 


Chicago 


n Paper 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Stamp Pads 


Unlike Any Other— 


Tell the dealer you want the 
genuine E.. Z. Garter. Because 
of basic patents, no othercan be 
like it. Perfect fit and comfort 
—quickest on and off. Look for 
the name E. Z. on the Garter. 


E. Z. WIDE 
SUSPENDERS 


Just as com- 
fortable as 
E.Z. Garters. 
A real treat. 
$1 at deal- 
ers’, or sent 
postpaid. 


25c to $1 everywhere, in single-grip 
and the “E. Z. 2-Grip” (in regular or 
adjustable styles), and the E. Z. 
Sport Garter. 


Made solely by THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Originators of the Wide-Web Idea 
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The Razor with the 
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Tuer extra length means greater speed and 
longer blade life. It allows for the long, easy, 


diagonal stroke that makes every Durham- 
Duplex shave a shave of “priceless”comfort. 


EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 
Write Dept. S for catalog of all Sets 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: — Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 


Lincoln Shock Absorbers take the 
punishment out of rough roads by snub- 
bing those jolting rebounds that cause 
discomfort even with the finest springs. 
So quickly do they act that minor vibrations 
are absorbed as well as heavy shocks. You roll 
along smoothly, safe in the assurance that a sud- 
den bump will not bounce you off the seat. Holes 
in the frames of most cars make installations easy. 
A Size for Every Car—$15 to $36 
LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1253 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Nationally Distributed by More Than 100 Leading Accessory 
Jobbers — Sold by Good Dealers Everywhere 
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west, but in the heart of Arkansas, the 
gusher-producing state. We haven't 
brought in anything yet but the sheaves, 
although we have been doing that fairly well. 

Just across the state from the famous 
Whackunder Field, which has paid millions 
of dollars to small investors annually, we 
have secured additional acreage. But if you 
desire to take advantage and share in the 
irresistible oil-fortune-making opportuni- 
ties of Whackunder and its gushers, and its 
tremendous quick cash dividends, you’d 
better get in touch with someone else. We 
are offering, however, subject to prior sale, 
200,000 more shares of ‘excellently printed 
stock, par value $10, for $2 a share. The 
proceeds from this offering will be used to 
develop the social interests of the directors 
of this company. We can say truthfully 
that not one cent will be squandered for 
other projects. The success of our company 
is directly attributable to the genius and 
practical experience of our board of direc- 
tors. Every man on the board knows how 
to handle money and get the most out of it 
for himself. 

Remember that our first offering was 
fully subscribed in two weeks, and no doubt 
this offering will be oversubscribed soon. 
Decide today to give us your money and 
return the application at once. 

And remember, also, that we are in the 
heart of this golden fairyland, having re- 
turned from California in April. We are 
able to see the opportunities that are here, 
and we enjoy them. We wish everyone 
might see them. This, of course, is impos- 
sible, so we are offering you an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this unique way. 
We keep all our clients in touch with the 
situation by writing vivid accounts of any 
gusher that is brought in and sending ex- 
cellent photographs. 

No contributions, however small, will be 
rejected. 

Get in on this one. 

Awaiting your favorable reply, we are, 

Faithfully yours, 
AWFUL CRUDE OIL CORPORATION 
(Signed) S. O. Soso 
SOS/K By K. Sec’y. 


All statements, while not guaranteed, are 
obtained from sources plenty reliable 
enough for all our work. —Chet Shafer. 


The Strangers 


T WAS a lovely party. All the Virtues 
were there and none of the Vices. Mercy 
and Peace met together, Righteousness and 
Truth kissed each other. The twins, Bliss 
and Ignorance, walked hand in hand, and 
ye and Justice played at blindman’s 
uff. 

Laughter, holding both his sides, flirted 
with Patience smiling on her monument, 
while Jocund Mirth cast nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles at Modesty to make 
her raise her downcagt eyes. 

Suddenly Courtesy noticed a strange 
thing. There were two beautiful Virtues 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


‘*welcome, Brother’’ 


WwW he wor —s Fe ow : # 


there who seemed not to know each oth 
“This will never do,” thought Cou 
“T must introduce them.” But in order 
be sure, he whispered to each in turn, 
tioning if she had never met the other, 
‘“‘No,”’ said each, as she was asked; - 
don’t know her at all. She seems ye 
sweet and lovely, but we have never m 
I should like to know her, I’m sure.” _ 
So Courtesy, taking one lovely gracioy 
faced Virtue by one hand and the of 
sweet and gentle Virtue by the other ha 
said, politely, ““I want you two to beco 
acquainted.” 4 
And he introduced the utter strange 
Generosity and Gratitude. t 


4 


—Carolyn Wells, 


Summer Fantasy 


HROUGH the street as I trot when 
weather is hot, : 
Then I envy the lot of a Hottentot tot, 
For he lies in the shade of a glade just array 
In the very same costume in which he 1 
made. 
I’d be pinched on the spot 
If I so far forgot 
As to copy the style of 
The Hottentot tot. 


Oh, the Hottentot tot, though you like him 
not, 
In his tropical grot he can teach us a lot; 
For he cares not who stares at the costume 
wears; 
For his neighbors are natives and tigers o 
bears; ; 
And they do not care what 
He is wearing. The lot 
Are all dressed up the same as 
The Hottentot tot. 
—Flaccus 


Travel 


T WAS a balmy evening in the pa 

Clouds drifted across the face of themo 
The leaves whispered dreamily. | 

They occupied one-eighth of a park ber 
together. | 

They were all in all to each other, : 
there was no room in their blissful une 
sciousness for the shadow of a pol 
man, approaching nearer and nearer, 
was quite a shock to have a kiss sunde 
by a surly voice. 

“This here’s public property,” grov 
the arm of the law. “And it ain’t run 
no private pleasure.” 

So they went arm in arm to the rail 
station, and stood at the gate, and ey, 
time a train pulled in or a train pulled 
they mingled with the incoming and | 
going travelers, and kissed. 


Thus they maintained their ee 


out interference. 

Finally a dusky porter discovered 
ruse and grinned broadly, showing twolv 
of teeth. i 

“Say,” he whispered to the young ri 
“why don’t you go downstairs? Ther! 
local leaves every minute.” 
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o J (oxen The last guest gone. The key turned in 
the lock. The house hushed and quiet. . . . 
vas In the living room, the windows wide-flung to the 


moonlight and the soft breeze. The gentle 
whisper of rustling leaves. 


What a night for sleep! And what an alluring spot in 
which to find it! The big Kroehler, so recently a deep- 
cushioned, luxurious davenport, now invites to restful 
slumber. With one easy motion it opens, revealing a 
wide, roomy, welcoming bed—deep-springed, thick- 
mattressed. The smooth, cool sheets, the soft blankets 
are all neatly in place. 


Hidden they have been, in the spacious depths of the 
davenport. Not a guest, all evening long, lounging in 
its soft-cushioned comfort, realized that the Kroehler 
davenport was also a bed, of wonderful luxuri- 
ousness. They saw only its fine lines and rich 


5 A 
upholstery. Only you were aware of the |GAIRs pera 


KROEHLER 
DE—— e 
NEW. YORK 


Kroehler’s double usefulness—its convenience in provid- 
ing extra sleeping space at night—its economy in giving 
an additional sleeping room without additional rent. 


Think what it means to have a Kroehler davenport 
bed! Did ever another single piece of furniture combine 
such beauty, convenience and comfort? Whatever the 
furnishings of your living room are, a Kroehler daven- 
port bed may be had to harmonize with them; over- 
stuffed, colonial or period designs, in any wood finish, with 
chairs to match; upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, 
velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. In prices, 
they meet any requirement. 


Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell Kroehler 
davenport beds for cash or easy payments. Ask for a 
demonstration. Look on the back for the Kroehler trade- 
mark shown here. Do not accept a substitute. 
Write for the handsome, illustrated booklet and 
the name of the nearest dealer 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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Standard 
Equipment 
in Europe 


Alda Aries 
The Austin Motor 
Co., Lid. 
de Bazelaire 
Chenard & Walker 
Delage 
DeleunaanBelontra 
Delahaye D.F. P. 


Ny draulic }§ 


i ce er 


Farman G, Irat 
La Colombe 

Minerva Philos 
Rochet Schneider 
Scap Slim 
Secqueville & Hoyau 
Unic 


Wolseley Motors Ltd. 
And in America 


‘i r aie? Byenic power of Niagarais the force 


of moving liquid under restraint. That’s 


Lincolns Pierce-Arrows 
ih principle by which the Hoo-Dye Shock Ab- — Gjpinshams Pacords 
sorber brings the ultimate in riding comfortto your, Sm. 

been applied to Buicks 


car—confined glycerine escaping from chamber to 
chamber in direct proportion to the amount of 
the shock to be absorbed. 
The Hoo-Dye absorbs both the shock and the 
recoil, and, graduating its control from the slight 
bump at low speed to the heavy road at high Shoert Ate 
speed, it has brought a new era of comfort to M.D. 
motorists by wiping out road fatigue. 


HOO-DYE 


Shock Absorbers 
Hydraulic 


Cadillacs 
Locomobiles 
THE HOUDAILLE CO. 
1416WestAve.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
Houde Eng. Corp. Mfr's 

For your own health’s sake 
send fora copy of ‘‘How Motor 


and many 
other makes. 


this Book 
FREE 


Strong, happy youngsters 
are those who eat and di- 
gest plenty of the right 
foods. If your boy {or girl} 

® suffers from failing or fin- 

icky appetite and lacks 
weight or vigor, give him 

Yeast Foam Tablets and 

see how he improves. A 

pure, wholesome, tonic 

food made of selected 
yeast. Palatable, easy-to- 
= take—the ideal tonic for 
children. At drug stores 
or sample free on request. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name — 


Address = 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 


1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
S.E.P.- 
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When this had continued for five days a 
fairylike island suddenly appeared out of 
the vast sea; an island of white houses, 
tropical foliage, inhabited by an exceedingly 
handsome race of dark people and sur- 
rounded by distant blue mountains—Cey- 
lon. The boat took a breathing spell here 
and gave us one day in which to dash out 
into the country and reach, over perfect 
motor roads, one of the most fantastic 
places imaginable—Kandy, where, after 
luncheon in a delightful English hotel sur- 
rounded by Buddhist temples, very friendly 
elephants, cinnamon and spice and nutmeg 
trees, jolly monkeys and every British ma- 
terial comfort, I watched an Indian plant a 
mango seed, cover it with earth, place a 
basket over it, play on a flute, make a pet 
snake wriggle about, and finally remove 
the basket and show a small full-grown tree 
bearing fruit. 

Another four or five days followed at sea, 
and then, in the middle of the night, a ver- 
itable scene from the Russian ballet greeted 
us. A circle of water illuminated by lights 
from the ship disclosed a mass of elaborate 
little boats, painted in imitation of strange 
fish, filled with dark people clothed in white 
topped by gold turbans and offering bunches 
of delicious unknown fruits for sale—Pe- 
nang, or at least all I saw of it. 

Then down the Malay Straits we sailed 
until Singapore, the most southern point of 
this voyage, rose to meet us out of heat so 
intense and throbbing that it was actually 
exciting. 

Again British comforts, even luxuries—in- 
cluding our own American ice-cream soda— 
were offered, combined with an amazing 
mixture of Oriental life. Rickshas flew about 
in every direction, large hotels and depart- 
ment stores seemed to furnish everything 
the traveler demanded; cinema theaters 
announced Justine Johnstone in the latest 
Broadway success; Chinese, Japanese, Ja- 
vanese, Malay and Siamese faces peered out 
from long rows of shops or from the shade 
of tropical gardens. 


Across the China Sea 


Java was vaguely seen across a flat sea; 
a point of land was passed and a northern 
course begun; Borneo shone faintly on a 
distant horizon, and another three days 
brought us to the mouth of a wide river 
which somehow suggested the lower part of 
the Mississippi; and a still more familiar 
note was struck when, across lowlands 
densely covered with tropical foliage, two 
church towers rose out of what appeared to 
be an exact reproduction of a provincial 
French town—Saigon. Two days later an- 
other French town, Hai Fong, gave more 
eae of Western life in the heart of the 

ast. 

Then came the coast of China, with 
oddly shaped mountains, silhouettes which 
somehow made one think of fantastic crea- 
tures and unknown cults; and finally the 
entrance to the harbor of Hong-Kong was 
reached, and one of the most dramatic cities 


in the world rose straight up the sides of 
mountain peak. And again along the 

of China until we entered the famous Y, 
tse River, filled with picturesque junks, 
landed at a city which rather sugge 
Buenos Aires—especially its sumptuo; 
club, with a bar one hundred and fifty 
long, where everyone in the Far East 

at noon and sometimes remains on in 
initely. Then straight across the C 
Sea to the island empire—the Land of t 
Rising Sun. 

It seems to me that the mistake most 
us make in approaching Japan—at lea 
did—is to expect to find ourselves i 
diately in a land which is an exact repr 
duction of scenes on the stage, scenes fr 
The Geisha or The Mikado or Fantana; 
that is not at all what Japan is like to 
I was up on deck early in the morning 
had a splendid view of Fuji-San, streak 
with snow, rising out of gentle green 
which quite came up to expectations; 
when Yokohama was reached, its bay 
with ships from every port in the wor! 
realized at once that I was not in as 
setting at all. It was more an imp 
concentration of all those mechanical 
trivances which make all busy ports t 
so hideously ugly—cranes, switch engi 
long lines of freight cars, warehouses, h 
and utilitarian piers. 


On to Tokio 


I was met by two secretaries from th 
embassy and hurried off in a motor tot 
station, where we boarded an electric tra 
that carried us so rapidly through miles 
miles of congested one-story frame ho 
and factories and across iron bridges a 
along a mass of steel rails—all some 
suggesting the suburbs of Jersey City- 
that I reached the hotel in Tokio, an 
away, without having the feeling that Ihe 
arrived in the heart of the Far East. 
course, there were salient scenes here ¢ 
there that jumped at me as being strang 
and unfamiliar; there were dainty litt 
creatures in gay kimonos, their faces ¢o} 
ered with white powder, fanning ince 
santly and squatting on their heels on tl 
seats of the coach; there were dignii 
little gentlemen in black and gray cre} 
coats and broad sashes who wore America 
straw hats and derbies; there were womé 
with babies strapped to their backs wi 
strips of colored ribbons; there were 
paper parasols and vivid silk handkere 
tied about traveling parcels; there 
now and then whole rows of buildings 4d 
rated with floating pennants covered 
ideographs; there was a continual 
cession of strange little yellow faces 
eager black eyes; there was the ine 
sound of clicking clogs as these little 
moved about in their wooden sandals. 

But somehow these were not the thir 
that made up my first impressions. Ih 
expected them; I had not expected 
setting, which struck me as being all 
it was entirely too modern, too usefu 
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+; there was nothing about it charm- 
y dainty and picturesque and suggestive 
yainted screens and fragile porcelains. 
whole place appeared to be given over 
atching up as fast as possible with what 
Western world considered progress. 

ur embassy building suggested a re- 
table New England farmhouse, or per- 
3 more a suburban residence of the past 
ury. A white frame building with 
n shutters and a porte-cochére of the 
2 which we used to think gave great dig- 
to a house, and two small houses for 
staries, all set in a garden surrounded 
1 wall, made up our bit of America in 
far-off world. The chancery was a 
‘story wing attached to the ambassa- 
3 residence, in which, on the lower 
*, were the offices of what might be 
:d the American division. The upper 
’ was given over to the Japanese de- 
ment and the commercial attaché’s 
as. The buildings were rather shabby 
in need of paint—this in spite of the 
that we own them and have a lease of a 
jred years or more on the land—but on 
whole were rather homelike and com- 
ible. In comparison with the com- 
ids of the British and German and 
an Embassies we made a showing 
th would have gratified those of our 
‘ressmen who think we should maintain 
tmosphere of the greatest simplicity in 
uur foreign missions. 

3 I arrived alone, one of the secretaries 
was occupying one of the two houses 
he compound took me in with him 
| I had a chance to look about and 
Je how and where I wanted to live. 


Tokio in Hot Weather 


hat first day—and night—in Tokio 
ds out as one of the hottest I have ever 
rienced; and this after a voyage of 
weeks spent almost exclusively near 
aquator! It was most debilitating, de- 
sing heat; after half an hour spent 
xr a cold shower I felt as though I 
it have enough life left in me to go on 
.few hours longer; but the shower had 
2 repeated constantly to keep this feel- 
n existence. Thick green trees, a gar- 
filled with strangely dwarfed, twisted 
ts, a miniature lake and pleasant ve- 
as and awnings gave a comfortable 
‘arance to surroundings; but the pleas- 
sffect was only one of vision; sensation 
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was quite another matter. When night 
came on, the sultry, oppressive heat seemed 
to increase, and unfamiliar noises accentu- 


ated a feeling of depression which had | 


struck me as soon as I had landed at Yoko- 
hama. 
weird, wailing voice accompanied by some 
picked instrument that sounded like a 
banjo with one string—which I was told 
was a geisha practicing her songs. Above 
this rose the loud plaint of the cicadas that 
somehow suggested they were making a 


supreme effort to live through the intense | 


heat. There was an incessant sound of 
motor horns from a thoroughfare; and 
there was now and then a peculiarly pene- 
trating noise made by the night watchman 
as he passed by clicking two pieces of wood 


together and thus warning all burglars to | 
delay their housebreaking until he had 


moved on to a safe distance. 


Japan’s Romantic Past 


When the secretary and I had talked our- 
selves homesick over stories of our own 
country he attempted to cheer himself and 
me with some records he had just received; 
but under such circumstances My Little 
Gray Home in the West became too poign- 


ant to bear. I didn’t like Japan that first | 


day; it was entirely too far away from any- 
thing I had ever known, and it was im- 
mensely discouraging when I realized that 


it would mean years of study before I could | 


begin to have the first gleam of under- 
standing of a civilization that was centu- 
ries separated from our own. 

This discouragement at finding myself in 


such an utterly unknown world drove me | 
at once into gathering together a tremen- | 


dous collection of books on Japan and set- 
tling down to reading day and night in an 
attempt to find out something of what it all 


meant; and I was soon deep in a history | 
that became more and more absorbing. [I | 


fairly gloated over the wild deeds and 
blood-curdling brutality of the shoguns; 
they made the story books I used to read as 
a boy flat and tame. Iyéyasu is about the 
most picturesque character to be found in 
any history. Not only was he a sort of 
adventurer who made himself practically 
king, but he was a statesman, a diplomat 
and a very capable business man when it 
came to using to advantage the knowledge 
of the English sailor, Will Adams, who was 
made to build him ships like those that had 
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A Street Scene in Tokio During a Recent Celebration 
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defeated the Armada; and when it came to 
exterminating the new religion which Saint 
Francis Xavier had begun so successfully 
to implant in Japan, his methods make 
Diocletian’s efforts seem feeble and puerile. 

But Iyéyasu is only one of many amazing 
characters. I found them all fascinating, 
especially the defeated warrior who, realiz- 
ing there was no hope for him, fled to the 
woods and cut off his own head so that his 
conquerors would never be sure they had 
captured him; and another who took refuge 
among lepers rather than give himself up; 
and another who set fire to his castle and 
committed hara-kiri; and another who cap- 
tured a city by damming a river so that the 
town was inundated and all the inhabitants 
drowned; and still another who, to prove 
to the shogun who had sent him off to con- 
quer Korea that he had succeeded, sent 
back sixty thousand pickled ears which he 
had cut off the heads of his prisoners. And 
further back, before the time of these pow- 
erful dictators, was a history that is a com- 
bination of legend and mythology and 
religion, so interwoven that it is difficult to 
tell which is which. And after this back- 
ground of the past was glanced at, there 
still lay before me the study of the develop- 
ment of this extraordinary nation—which 
has never known what it means to be con- 
quered or even invaded—into a modern 
world power. 

Once more I found myself forced to relin- 
quish all interest in Cavour and Garibaldi 
and Mazzini and Pizarro and Balmaceda 
and Alessandri and Vasco da Gama and 
Don Jaoa Quinto and devote all my time 
to Yoritomo and Iyéyasu and the imperial 
descendants of the Goddess of the Sun. No 
wonder I found Japan overpowering! There 
was no connecting link; there was no rela- 
tion there with what had gone on in other 
parts of the world; there was nothing to do 
but make an entirely fresh start in an abso- 
lutely new direction. 

The work in the embassy was a striking 
contrast, too, to what I had grown accus- 
tomed to in European chanceries. One of 
the most important phases of the work was 
the translating and interpreting that must 
go on incessantly, which necessitates a 
complete staff for this alone—a work which 
demands long study and preparation. In 
fact, the secretaries in the Japanese division 
had spent many years in Japan so as to 
learn to read, write and speak the language 
fluently. In connection with the embassy 
was a group of language students who, after 
an examination in Washington, had been 
sent out to spend two years there in the 
exclusive study of the language; and after 
they had mastered it to a certain extent 
they were to return to Washington to pass 
another examination and then be appointed 
officially to a consulate or the embassy. 


Difficulties of Language 


This is a highly specialized work, and, of 
course, means, when a man goes into it, 
that his career is to be confined entirely to 
those countries in which his knowledge of 
the language will be useful. Besides the 
Japanese division of the chancery, which 
included two secretaries and assistants, we 
had four secretaries who confined them- 
selves to the work that was carried on in 
English; and besides this already large 
staff, we had about five Japanese, who 
worked in an adjoining office, whose special 
occupation appeared to be opening doors, 
carrying messages, delivering cards, receiv- 
ing mail, telephoning, and the like—per- 
haps a rather large crowd for such simple 
duties, but such is the custom in a country 
where each man is supposed to do only one 
thing. 

I had never before been in a city where 
I couldn’t at least attempt to make myself 
understood; but in Japan I couldn’t even 
read a sign or understand an elaborate ges- 
ture, and my means of communication were 
equally incomprehensible. This gave me a 
frightfully lost, bewildered, abandoned sort 
of feeling; and created an ambition to begin 
at once the study of Japanese. The second 
day I got hold of a professor and started 
in; but, alas! learning Japanese is quite an- 
other story than learning French or Span- 
ish or Italian. When I realized that it was 
all in ideographs; that a certain picture 
might mean a word or a whole sentence; 
that the same word might have three dif- 
ferent meanings according to the inflection 
of the voice; that three thousand words 
were considered the bare skeleton of a vo- 
cabulary; that there were two entirely dif- 
ferent forms for writing, either the ancient 
Chinese characters or the more modern 
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kana; that to speak it courteously you had 
to draw in your breath and bow continu- 
ously from the waist, I sent the old pro- 
fessor off with many thanks and the 
explanation that as I had only, if I were 
particularly favored, forty more years to 
live, and as that was not half enough time 
in which to learn his language, I didn’t 
think it worth while to begin. 

It seems that the Japanese find our 
language just as difficult as we do theirs; 
though I must say I do not think their sys- 
tem of studying it the best—at least from 
a practical standpoint. I used to get con- 
siderable amusement out of talking to one 
of the men who stood at the main door of 
the embassy. As opening the door was his 
sole occupation, he had a good deal of 
leisure time, which he devoted to the study 
of English. Dressed in a black silk kimono, 
he sat all day at a little table bent over 
huge volumes which ‘he read with the aid of 
gold-rimmed spectacles. These volumes 
were The Vicar of Wakefield, Hamlet and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. From them he was 
learning current English. No wonder 
when he brought me a message it was de- 
livered in poetic and oftentimes incompre- 
hensible language. 

Once he came in excitedly, and, after 
bowing three times and drawing in his 
breath, announced, “‘Sir, the ambassador 
has thrice asked for thee.” 


Western Dress in the Orient 


After weeks of repetition I learned a few 
phrases and how to count up to ten, though 
this latter accomplishment was not very 
useful, as the names of the figures change 
according to the object you are enumerat- 
ing. For instance, when you speak of three 
ladies you use an entirely different word for 
“three’’ from the one you would use if you 
were speaking of men; if you mention three 
cabbages or three books, each has its in- 
dividual three; in fact, each object seems 
to have its special numbers. An unforgiv- 
able social faux pas is often made by begin- 
ners, who refer to a number of ladies with 
the same numerals used to denote cab- 
bages. I also learned a few addresses that 
I could give to the ricksha coolies, but I was 
never sure that they understood me cor- 
rectly; they often carried me off in an en- 
tirely different direction from the one in 
which I wanted to go. : 

I looked forward with keen interest to 
being presented at the Foreign Office and 
making official calls, feeling sure that such 
occasions would furnish ample opportunity 
to observe and learn all the intricacies of 
Oriental ceremony. In this I was very much 
disappointed. The Foreign Office, a mod- 
ern brick building set back in well-kept 
grounds, gave no suggestion of the East. 
The minister and undersecretaries wore the 
same kind of clothes we were wearing at 
the time—pongee suits—and received us in 
rooms that might have been furnished in 
London or Paris or Washington; in fact, 
I had the feeling that I was anywhere but 
in Japan. 

This determination to become just like 
us was one of the most constant disap- 
pointments of my sojourn there. In another 
twenty years I suppose the picturesqueness 
and romance of this remote corner of the 
world will have disappeared entirely in the 
wholesale adoption of Western customs and 
methods of life—all except perhaps the 
costume of the women. When Commodore 
Perry first arrived there in his black ships 
and forced the Japanese to accept us as 
friends and to become a part of the asso- 
ciation of mingling nations, there was a 
mad rush to become as much like us as pos- 
sible—this to prove that they were in 
every way capable of being just like other 
great nations—and our dress was accepted 
without question. That being the time of 
frock coats, everyone who was able to had 
one made at once, and the ladies, from the 
empress down, clothed themselves in the 
fashions Paris dictated at that moment. 

Today, however, though officials and 
business men continue to wear our style of 
dress, as they find coats and trousers much 
better adapted to the activities of modern 
life than divided skirts and somewhat 
floppy kimonos, the women have decided 
that they will continue to wear their charm- 
ing national dress; and very wisely, too, 
for no costume is quite equal to the beauty 
and grace of a kimono when worn by a 
Japanese lady. Of course, it demands cer- 
tain gestures, small steps and a swinging 
sort of motion, ncne of which goes with the 
present dress of the Western world. The 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
gorgeousness of the materials used is in- 
clined to make one gasp at the expensive- 
ness of such costumes, though this is partly 
ofiset by the elimination of changing styles. 
A Japanese lady does not have to worry 
over how her next year’s dress is going to 
be cut; the only probable change will be 
in the designs stenciled on the kimonos. 

Embassy life in Tokio differs from that 
of other capitals in that each embassy has 
such a large staff that each is independent 
of the others so far as amusements go. Not 
only had we our own large staff of secre- 
taries, but both the naval and military 
attachés had theirs, and there was also the 
large number of language students; and 
most of the other embassies were composed 
of equally large or larger personnels. 

As I arrived in the middle of summer, I 
found most of my colleagues spending the 
hot months out of town, at the mountain 
resorts, which are only a few hours away 
from Tokio. Formerly it was the custom 
during the summer months to move the en- 
tire embassy staffs to Chuzenji, a delightful 
spot several thousand feet up in the Nikko 
Mountains on a very pretty lake—im- 
mensely suggestive of our lakes in the 
Adirondacks—and pass the entire summer 
there; but the necessity during the war of 
remaining constantly in Tokio has some- 
what changed this custom, and diplomats 
now go for a few weeks wherever they find 
themselves most comfortable. Our staff 
was rather widely separated during July 
and August. The ambassador spent sev- 
eral weeks at Chuzenji, one secretary took 
a house at Hayama, another was at Myano- 
shita, and still another at Karuisawa. 
Though their families remained throughout 
the season at these resorts, the secretaries 
took turns in spending a week or two in 
town, so that the embassy was always well 
manned and ready to handle all questions 
that came up. 

I chose to remain steadily in Tokio—with 
only week-end excursions—in order to fa- 
miliarize myself as quickly as possible with 
the work there and learn something of the, 
to me, entirely new questions pertaining to 
the diplomatic relations between this Far 
Eastern world and our own. Nothing could 
possibly have given me a better oppor- 
tunity to study, read and wander about 
Tokio than those long summer days, though 
I must admit wandering about Tokio in the 
summer is not exactly an exhilarating exer- 
cise. A block or two was sufficient to make 
me think I had already taken the shower 
bath that I was anticipating at the end of 
the excursion. But these walks were inter- 
esting and always filled with some new evi- 
dence of the strangeness of Oriental life. I 
had only to go out of the embassy com- 
pound and walk a few steps to find myself 
in a narrow lane where masses of tiny 
houses and tiny people offered striking con- 
trast to everything embodied in our reser- 
vation. Little piles of salt before each gate 
were evidence that the house had recently 
been purified; branches of fresh green 
leaves showed the presence of Shinto gods; 
cups of tea and bowls of rice on miniature 
altars testified to the fact that the spiritual 
hunger of ancestors was being appeased. 


Sociable Bathing 


‘*Clean houses, clean bodies and fresh 
flowers are some of the forms of our re- 
ligion that we observe most carefully,” a 
Japanese explained to me. 

I seem to remember, almost more than 
anything else in Tokio, the constant sound 
of splashing water. It came from behind 
high wooden fences, from the interior of 
houses and often from right in the middle 
of the street—the daily bath that every 
native invariably takes. I was particularly 
interested in an old gentleman who had his 
bathtub—a sort of barrel with a charcoal 
heater under it—placed before his front 
door every afternoon. Here he sat for an 
hour or so, in the tub, with hot water up to 
his neck, smoking and fanning and talking 
to any friends who might pass by. One of 
the most thoroughly luxurious customs I 
have ever encountered! Imagine how de- 
lightful it would be to go home in the cool 
of summer afternoons, sit in a tub on the 
front porch, read the evening paper and ex- 
change gossip with the passers-by! If any- 
thing interesting happened that the old 
gentleman could not see from his tub, he 
would step out, completely naked, and 
stroll down the street until he found what 
had aroused his interest. Japanese uncon- 
sciousness of nudity rather takes one’s 
breath away at times. Some say it is the 
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attendance brought us white cotton kim 
nos and straw slippers, told us to undress 
our rooms, don the kimonos and follow h 
to the bathhouse. This proved to be al 
room half filled with a tub of hot water. 
friend showed me the formula for bathing 
which is to scrub yourself with soap ani 
water, rinse yourself thoroughly and 
sit for twenty minutes in the tub of 
water. We got as far as sitting in the tu 
which is not the most comfortable thin 
the world, as the water is practically 
ing—when three women and two men 
into the room, undressed completely, ve 
considerately scrubbed one another’s b 

with the coarse brushes I had avoided, 
then quite casually stepped into the 
where we were sitting and sat down b 
us. With their heads just above the y 
they smiled at us, and nodded and drewi 
their breaths—a courtesy which is observe 
carefully, even though you have reachi 
the stage of intimacy where you bathe 
gether. My thoughts rushed back 
childhood, when we used to say, ‘“ Wai 
together, friends forever.” 


Street Scenes in Tokio 


Tokio, which is claimed to be the four 
largest city in the world, is the most a 
ing combination of East and West. At 
glance it struck me as being a great 
grown village—this due probably to f 
lack of sidewalks, the predominance of on 
story frame buildings and unpaved street: 
numerous trees and isolated handsom 
buildings. Somehow it made me think) 
what our Western towns must have bee 
like fifty years ago, before the different se| 
tions had been linked together by wel 
paved streets and a complete unity made 
them. ’ 

Contrasts abound on all sides. A twely 
story concrete office building—designed | 
an American architect and built by ‘ 
American construction company—is ju 
as likely as not to be placed beside a re 
lacquered pagoda; a red-brick buildin 
which might have been picked up bodi 
from Philadelphia, rises out of a mass 
small shops which overflow to the sidewa 
with millions of teapots; huge, handsor 
and rather ominous looking gates of wo 
and tile announce the entrance to sor 
nobleman’s estate which is hidden away 
what looks like a tenement district; one 


world—in which elevators, orche 
restaurants and bargain sales abound- 
constantly filled with pushing throngs; 
theater, as large and comfortable as any 
Broadway, is crowded from four in 

afternoon until ten at night with an au 
ence that is just as enthusiastic over tra 
lations of Madame Sans Géne, Jul 
Cesar and A Doll’s House as over th 
own dramas; temples before which peo 
stop to clap their hands and offer ol: 
sance are crowded with the very lat 
development in American drug stol 
where ice-cream soda and apple pies. 
consumed ravenously by a race whieh! 
just beginning to find out that Amerii! 
food is almost better than its dollars; @ 
the Ginza—Tokio’s Fifth Avenue and | 
most fantastic street in existence—ofl 
everything under the sun and in a wayt! 
leaves you absolutely wondering what § 


happened to you or it. It has sidewalks, t 
very well kept and often covered with mi 
it has two lines of overcrowded elec! 
trams; it has the most confusing netw! 


of telegraph poles and wires; it has | 


is 


An undershirt and drawers of white en 
and a black derby are very popular. T? 
there are coolies in dark blue coats } 
pagodalike straw hats; there are many!” 
in black silk kimonos and broad sashes, 
rying fans and walking sticks and wea 
American straw hats; there are hund® 
of those charming little ladies in t# 
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stenciled kimonos and flashing obis and 
jolly parasols; there are dignified matrons 
in more somber attire, though with head- 
dresses that make you wonder how many 
hours it took to arrange them; there are 
workmen strolling about in nothing but 
narrow loin cloths; there are young boys 
flying in every direction on bicycles; there 
are motors filled with representatives of dis- 
tinguished families, all dressed in the most 
perfect Western clothes; and there are— 
but why try to describe the Ginza? You 
would never believe that such an extraor- 
dinary place exists until you had seen it for 
yourself. 

I have always prided myself on having a 
sense of direction and being able to find 
the way about in almost any city. In Tokio 
I got lost every time I went out alone; and 
as for ever reaching the end of it and coming 
to the open country, I don’t believe anyone 
has ever done that. It goes on forever— 
thousands and thousands of little one-story 
houses, sometimes bordering a wide street, 
more often clustering about narrow lanes 
that bring you back to where you started 
from. 

But there is one central portion of the 
city that is as distinguished as one is likely 
to see anywhere—the section which imme- 
diately surrounds the vast, moated, Cyclo- 
pean walled fortress which is the residence 
of the emperor. I often stood before this 
somewhat ominous-looking citadel, and, 
after gazing at it and wondering over the 
aloofness and mystery it suggested, would 
turn and look back over wide pleasances 
that showed modern office buildings, hand- 
some government edifices, department 
stores, banks, theaters and hotels. At such 
moments I was very much inclined to be- 
lieve that, if so much has been done in less 
than fifty years, Tokio will some day be one 
of the handsomest cities in the world. 

There were sufficient familiar amuse- 
ments to occupy the average foreigner who 
demanded golf, tennis and club life—the 
Tokio Club is a thoroughly modern build- 
ing with an excellent restaurant, and is the 
meeting place in the afternoon for both na- 
tive and foreign members—but somehow, 
perhaps pushed on by the always-disturbing 
feeling that I was never getting any closer 
to this utterly strange civilization, I spent 
most of my leisure time wandering about 
the city. 

One of my favorite spots was in Shiba 
Park, where I always found, late in the 
afternoon, in a little shrine devoted to the 
worship of the Goddess of Good Fortune— 
a charming little building on a tiny island 
surrounded by giant lotus blossoms—an 
old priest who was always zealously de- 
manding the attention of the goddess by 
means of bowls of rice, cups of tea and vases 
of flowers which he placed on her altar. 
Kneeling before the shrine, he would clap 
two bits of wood together so incessantly 
that I began to wonder if it were not an en- 
durance test to see if the goddess would not 
become so bored with the supplicant’s clat- 
ter that she would answer his prayers just 
to get rid of him. 


A Japanese Coney Island 


When I wanted to glance at the more ac- 
tive life of this amazing city I would wan- 
der along that long lane of one-story brick 
shops or booths which leads to Tokio’s 
most popular Asakusa temple—a resort 
that is very closely akin to our own Coney 
Island. The narrow approach to the tem- 
ple is a mass of gay, jostling, noisy people; 
the stone pavement makes an extraordinary 
sounding board for the shuffling of thou- 
sands of wood-sandaled feet; and the cries 
of venders, selling candies and dog col- 
lars and teapots and books and cakes and 
lanterns and dolls and pickles and fans, 
make a reverberation that no one would 
ever connect with the worship of a god; yet 
that is exactly what they were there for; 
for when I finally reached the temple, a 
huge building guarded by wooden demons 
that were anything but friendly in appear- 
ance, the gay throng was even noisier and 
happier there as they amused themselves 
clapping their hands and throwing coins 
into a long trough. 

In this neighborhood, which is the cen- 
ter of hundreds of cinema theaters where 
many American films were being shown, I 
used often to remain to dinner. After tak- 
ing off my shoes, passing along the smallest 
and most perfect gardens imaginable, and 
climbing steep stairs, I would finally reach 
a tiny room, where spotless matting and 
screens and lacquer tables and silk cushions 
made up the furnishings. While I looked 
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out over lantern-lighted lanes and houses, 
a dainty little figure in lavender and orange 
silk would sit beside me, fan me, chatter 
most amiably in a language of which I 
understood not one word and serve me a 
repast that consisted of dozens of little 
lacquered bowls filled with seaweed soup, 
mushrooms, Christmas-tree ornaments, 
fried lobsters, sugar-coated raw fish and 
candied cherry blossoms. If I appeared dis- 
posed to spend the evening there the lit- 
tle figurine would clap her hands and call 
downstairs and give a hissing order which 
soon brought up two giggling geishas—one 
dressed in heavy black crépe stenciled in 
pine trees and white cranes, the other in 
a shimmering kimono of gold and _ pink 
peonies. 

With their appearance I knew I was in 
for an hour or two of symbolic dancing— 
of which I am not desperately fond—and 
so would stretch out on the cushions, light 
another cigarette, take a sip of the very 
insidious lukewarm sake and resign myself 
to those posturings—accompanied by the 
sadly strummed samisen—which were sup- 
posed to represent the trickling of a moun- 
tain stream over pebbles, the first whisper 
of spring breezes at the meeting of the iris 
and the lotus. , 

If I became more ambitious in studying 
this culture of the East I would go to a no 
dance—which the Japanese say is as fine as 
our Shakspere—which usually went on for 
seemingly whole days and nights; or I 
would go to a performance at the National 
Theater and watch endless scenes in which 
a husband or father or son, finding himself 
dishonored, would go through the intricate 
ceremony of committing hara-kiri in a way 
that left nothing to the imagination. 


The Prince of Wales’ Visit 


Yes, those wanderings about Tokio were 
rather wonderful. And yet all the time I 
seemed to be growing farther and farther 
away from those strange people. The more 
I saw of them the less I understood them; 
even when I went away I did not feel that 
I knew them any better than when I had 
first glanced at paintings of them which 
some traveler had brought back with him. 

The autumn season was ushered in with 
an earthquake that was quite different from 
those I had experienced in Italy and Chile, 
in that the motion suggested the up-and- 
down hurried movements of a juggler rather 
than the swaying and rocking to and fro— 
this no doubt due to the different effect 
upon frame houses and those made of stone 
and mortar. The earthquake was followed 
by a typhoon that lasted three days and 
was accompanied by a tidal wave that did 
considerable damage. Then suddenly the 
hills and gardens about Tokio looked as if 
they were in the grip of a huge conflagra- 
tion—the autumn effect of turning maples. 

After this the season might have been 
said to be launched, and the first large en- 
tertainment was given—one of those garden 
parties that are so much in favor. Frock 
coats and top hats were the formal dress for 
men, which gave me an excuse to dig out 
from the bottom of trunks these articles of 
apparel that had lain there since the days 
before the war, in Rome. 

The story goes that this rigorous rule of 
the frock coat delayed the visit to Japan 
of the Prince of Wales for several days. It 
seems that he had only brought a morning 
coat with him, and upon being told that 
this was not considered sufficiently dressy 
for official functions had telegraphed from 
Hong-Kong explaining his difficulty and 
asking that—at least during his visit—this 
be considered formal dress. The reply came 
back that as everyone in official circles in 
Tokio only had frock coats, and there being 
no time to have so many morning coats 
made, it was suggested that the prince re- 
main long enough in Hong-Kong to have 
one made by a Chinese tailor—which he did. 

The first function of the season was given 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs in one 
of the imperial palaces, of which there seem 
to be any number in Tokio. The garden 
was an interesting example of that amaz- 
ing landscape-gardening art which creates 
vistas and lakes and mountains and bridges 
on such an infinitesimally small scale that 
they look exactly like toys. The house was 
a rather dilapidated wooden building with 
verandas decorated with those fancy scrolls 
and. twisted pillars and gingerbread balus- 
trades that we used to think the last word 
in elegance. 

The minister and his wife—she was a 
graduate of Bryn Mawr—received the thou- 
sand and more guests near the entrance 
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door, welcoming their own people with the 
characteristic bow from the waist, but 
greeting foreigners with cordial handshakes. 
From the hall we were shown immediately 
into the garden, where all sorts of enter- 
tainments were going on. In one part a 
stage had been erected and a continuous 


| performance of juggling and dancing went 


on, all done before an arrangement of black 
velvet curtains which was immensely effec- 
tive; in another part an orchestra was 


| playing; and in gayly tinted tents most 
| elaborate refreshments were being served— 


allthemost dainty and complicated Western 
dishes, which the Japanese guests appar- 
ently enjoyed to the fullest. Indeed, it is 
said that their somewhat unnourishing food 
of thin soups and raw fish and candied 
flowers is rapidly being superseded by our 


| more satisfying beefsteaks and fried pota- 


toes. 

The next official function was the review 
of the army by the Prince Regent, an im- 
pressive sight in which thousands of these 
small khaki-clad soldiers marched by with 
extraordinary precision, while several 
bands played a national anthem that was 
in many ways one of the most curious and 
exotic bits of music I have ever heard, and 
tremendously. characteristic of the Fast— 
though someone later told me that it was 
composed by a German. 

Then began a seemingly endless series of 
dinners given by embassies and government 
officials, at which I had a first opportunity 
of meeting and talking to the representative 
people of Japan. A great many of them 
spoke English, even if they had not trav- 
eled, and I was interested to find out that 
most of the men who had been educated 
abroad had attended schools in England 
rather than in the United States. Foreign- 
ers were usually entertained in the part of 
the houses—sometimes a wing, sometimes 
two or three rooms—which had been built 
especially for that purpose, and had been 
furnished with chairs and tables. 


Why She Became a Christian 


I was interested in hearing a Japanese 
lady give her reasons for having renounced 
her national religion and becoming a Chris- 
tian: 

“T began to learn your customs at a 
school in Kioto conducted by American 
missionaries. I might as well confess that 
I did not attend this school in order to be- 
come a Christian; that was the last thing 
I thought of. I went to learn English and 
your way of living. I even left the school, 
after two years, without having given much 
thought to the Christian religion. Then, 
when I was suddenly taken ill, I was carried 
to an American hospital, where my family 
felt I would receive the best attention. I 
was there a long time, several months, and 
during those long days in which I had to 
remain in bed and do nothing I began to 
be interested in the way everyone treated 
me. There was something so very kind and 
gentle and thoughtful in the way I was 
taken eare of; and all this was not alone for 
me; it was for every patient in the hospital, 
whether they were known or not. Each one 
was an individual carefully looked after and 
treated with very deep personal interest. 

“This impressed me very much. I began 
to wonder if your civilization—and, of 
course, that means in a great part your re- 
ligion—did not possess something that 
ours did not. Our affections seem to exist 
only for those close to us; yours seem to em- 
brace every living creature. You not only 
have kindly feelings for everyone but you 
put them into practice. 

“Once I asked my nurse why she was so 
good to me, and she laughingly replied that 
it was her duty, that she was expected to be 
encouraging and kind to all the patients; 
then later she gave me a little black-bound 
book to read—your New Testament—and 
I found in it the inspiration for everything 
that I had seen about me. Today I am a 
member of the American Church in Tokio.” 

I remember with a good deal of amuse- 
ment the surprise I experienced in my first 
conversation with a Japanese lady, who sat 


| next me at a large dinner. She was dressed 


in a pale blue kimono with a gorgeous obi 
of silver and white water lilies; her hair 
was piled high on her head and stuck 
through with sparkling combs and orna- 
ments; and her heavily powdered face and 
long, upturning eyes were exactly like those 
pictures on fans and lacquered boxes. I was 
perfectly sure the conversation between us 
was not going to be very animated. She 
was too completely Oriental to suggest the 
knowledge of one word of English. But 
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we had hardly got seated when she turned 
to me and said in fluent English: 

“T have recently been reading with a 
great deal of interest the opposition your 
countrywomen are showing towards the 
birth-control movement in the United 
States. I must say I am rather surprised to 
find such an advanced country as Amer- 
ica—especially advanced where women are 
concerned—not disposed to accept such a 
humanitarian idea. But you are a nation of 
striking contrasts, aren’t you?” 

This from a kimono-clad lady, who was 
exuding a pleasant aroma of rose geranium 
and looking as if she had just stepped down 
from a fifteenth-century screen, was almost 
too much to believe. 

My first experience in attending an offi- 
cial function at our embassy came very near 
being disastrous—at least so far as showing 
any diplomatic training on my part. As I 
was the only secretary present, the am- 
bassador asked me to meet the guests in the 
hall, show them on the diagram their places 
at the table, and see that they were pre- 
sented to the ladies they were to take in to 
dinner. As I had met very few of those in- 
vited—most of them had just returned to 
town—I found it a rather difficult task 
trying to decide who was who and getting 
the names straight. I concentrated on the 
Prime Minister; and, though I had not met 
him, I had seen so many photographs of 
him in American papers during the Wash- 
ington Conference that I felt sure I would 
recognize him as soon as he entered. When 
I saw one I took for him come in I rushed 
up with considerable empressement, greeted 
him with a low bow, showed him his place 
at the table, told him whom he was to take 
in to dinner, and even went so far as to fol- 
low him into the drawing-room to see that 
he was presented to the lady in question. 
After having got this off my chest I stopped 
a moment before a friend and commented 
on the fact that Baron Kato looked exactly 
like his photographs. 

“Has he come?’ my friend asked. 

“There he is.” 

I indicated the one I had just taken so 
much trouble over. 

“That isn’t the Prime Minister. What 
ever made you think so?” 


Al Bewildering Sojourn 


This explains the difficulty I encoun- 
tered all the time I was in Japan. I never 
seemed able to distinguish one person from 
the other, even though the Japanese main- 
tain that they are just as distinctly different 
as we are. At any rate, I spent a bad few 
minutes that evening undoing all I had 
done, getting the card away from the wrong 
man, presenting him to another lady and 
showing him another place at the table. 

Our embassy teas brought out the Amer- 
ican colony in force, especially those from 
Yokohama, where most of our compatriots 
live and which is really a much more cos- 
mopolitan city than Tokio. They also 
afforded a chance to meet the large num- 
bers of missionaries of all denominations 
who are carrying on an interesting and 
steadily growing work—perhaps more im- 
portant than anything else that we are doing 
in that distant part of the world. It wasa 
constant surprise to me to find, not only in 
Tokio and Kioto and Yokohama but in 
much smaller places, American churches 
and schools springing up in all directions. 

I must say that one of the most strik- 
ing influences of the schools appeared in 
those students who with almost violent 
enthusiasm had taken to gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and gold-filled teeth. I have never 
seen such a general display of these ar- 
ticles, and when I commented on it I was 
told that the Japanese look upon them as a 
form of jewelry. 

Tleft Japan more confused and bewildered 
than I had been during the whole of my 
diplomatic experience, and with the feeling 
that this last assignment had comprised 
more that was new and utterly strange 
than the whole of the previous years. When 
I stepped off the boat at Seattle, thus com- 
pleting a journey round the world, I felt 
that the time had come to settle down on 
my own native soil—at least for a while— 
and let the kaleidoscopic impressions of 
varying civilizations fall together and form, 
if possible, a composite whole. Fourteen 
years is a long time to live away from one’s 
own people, even though in the official ca- 
pacity of representing them and caring for 
their interests. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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New 
invention makes possible a 
Finer Tooth Brush-in glass 

container at popular prices 


EARLY two years ago, a remark- 

able new automatic brush-making 
machine was perfected by the Kent- 
Owens Machine Co. This machine 
made possible the production and sale 
of the world’s finest brushes at popular 
prices! 


_ First—a correct tooth brush! 
We asked hundreds of dental authori- 


ties to recommend the ideal trim for a 
correct tooth brush. From these recom- 
mendations, the Owens Stapletied 
Tooth Brush was designed. Notice 
how perfectly it is shaped to clean 
front, back, on the edges and between 
the teeth. The pointed bristles clean 
thoroughly in every crack and crevice. 
The curved handle makes it easy to 
reach around the back teeth. 


Protected by glass container! 


Every one told us that cleanliness was 
of first importance in a tooth brush. 
Ordinary tooth brushes are exposed to 
thoughtless, dangerous handling. Even 
those sold in cartons must be taken out 
to be shown to customers. 


So the Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
was packed in a crystal clear, sanitary 
glass container. You can see it per- 
fectly without opening the top. It 
always reaches you scrupulously clean 
—equal to any brush made at any price! 


Yet—very economical ! 

This greatly improved tooth brush, 
in the glass container, costs you no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes! Handles 
are in six colors, 30, 40 and 50 cents — 
in child’s, youth’s, and adult’s sizes. 


OWENS 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO. 
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he most remarkable 
- tooth brush ever m 


de} 


Bristles coming out in 
the mouth are a nuisance 
and a source of real danger. 
This is largely avoided in 
the Owens Tooth Brush by 
the improved method of 
stapletying each bristle tuft 
securely into the handle 
with a hidden staple. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the proposition, vigorously urged by the 
supporters of it, that economic progress is 
marked by increasing wealth among a small 
section of the people and increasing poverty 
among a tremendously larger section, be- 
cause it is the tendency of rent to absorb all 
values above a minimum for wages and 


| interest, and that the taking of this rent, 


by the medium of the single tax, would bring 
about democratic equality and universal 
prosperity. 

The most important political tests of the 
hold of the theory on the minds of the people 
were the two campaigns George made for 
mayor of New York, the first in 1886, when 
he was defeated, and the second in 1897, 
when he died a few days before the election. 
The theory has not received general accep- 
tance by the economists, although George’s 
correlative theory that the laborer is paid 
not out of capital but out of the value he 
himself creates has been accepted in some 
quarters. Notwithstanding the disapproval 
of the single tax by the economists, it has 
a considerable body of adherents in this 
country, and is vigorously held to be the 
long-sought-for taxation panacea. 

The decay of the Populist movement was 
followed by the birth of what may be 
termed the trust-busting era, wherein the 
panaceists, defeated in their efforts to 
provide poor money to all those who did 
not have any, turned their attention to the 
project of taking good money from those 
who had plenty. The Populists ceased. to 
function nationally in 1900, and in that 
year began the great corporation expan- 
sion that, although checked somewhat by 
the panic of 1907, has continued by one 
expedient or another ever since. According 
to the census of 1900 there were then in the 
United States 185 trusts, or combinations, 
with 2040 plants, and a total capitalization 
of $1,436,625,910. These combinations 
produced slightly over 14 per cent of the 
gross product of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. 

Owing to the many shiftings, reorganiza- 
tions, dissolvings, and to the various court 
decisions in trust cases, there is much dis- 
pute as to exactly what sort of combination 
or corporation can now be termed a trust, 
and there are no statistics at hand as to the 
total capitalization and product at the pres- 
ent time. However, the total capital in- 
vested in corporations, many of them 
perhaps not trusts, as reported for tax pur- 
poses in 1920 was $68,427,073,288, and it 
is fair to assume that a considerable portion 
of this capital is trust capital, in one way or 
another, especially as the Standard Oil, the 
United States Steel, the American Tobacco 
and many others of the giants flowered into 
their billions in the first years of this century; 
separated since, of course, into their com- 
ponent parts, as in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco cases, but still doing 
nicely, thank you. 


The Age of Trust-Busting 


Your true panaceist is a volatile, versa- 
tile and irrepressible person. He is neither 
discouraged nor dismayed because his mil- 
lennium does not arrive on time, nor cast 
down because it does not arrive at all. He 


‘| has millenniums constantly on tap, and 


panaceas by the score always in stock. If 
one cure-all does not work he promptly con- 
trives another. Thus, when it was definitely 
established by the election of 1896 and by 
the gold-standard law of 1900 that this 
country could not be pushed, talked or 
frightened into fiat money, or free silver, 
or any other more-money claptrap what- 
soever, the panaceists went off on a new 
tack and determined that as it was fairly 
evident that the people did not think of the 
lamentable lack of cheap money as the cry- 
ing evil of the times, the people could be 
talked into thinking that predatory wealth, 
as exemplified by the trusts, was the crying 
evil. After the trust makers got well under 
way, following the billion-dollar steel com- 
bination of 1901, the trust breakers came in 
full ery hard upon their heels, and we had a 
new panacea thrust at us, namely—that 
the salvation of the nation depended en- 
tirely on the busting of the trusts. Other- 
wise we were doomed. 

The matter had already received some 
attention at the hands of our congressional 
mentors through the passage of the Inter- 
stateCommerce Act in 1887,and the making 
of the Sherman Antitrust Law in 1890. The 
Sherman Antitrust Law provided that all 


contracts, combinations—in the form of 
trusts or otherwise—or conspiracies in 
restraint of interstate or international com- 


‘merce are illegal, and persons guilty of par- 


ticipating in any of these combinations are 
guilty of misdemeanor. Still, in face of this 
law, the trust making went on gayly and 
billionairely, and it was up to the pan- 
aceists to bust a few trusts. 

Wherefore, for bright example, they 
busted the Standard Oil Company, and the 
American Tobacco Company—tore them 
limb from limb, and stood around waiting 
to see these great and restrictive combina- 
tions of capital wither and die. Wherefore, 
again, the Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company, resolved into 
their constituent parts—so it was said— 
proceeded calmly and efficiently, thus rudely 
separated, on their way. 

And so with other trusts and combina- 
tions. The net result of that trust-busting 
panacea seems to be the increase of the prof- 
its of the busted and the consequent collec- 
tion of more of the national wealth in their 
own pockets. If there is any reduction in 
price to the consumer of the articles the 
trusts thus panaceized produce by this so- 
called restoration of competition between 
the organizations originally combined, it 
has escaped many most vigilant seekers. 


The Birth of the Progressive Party 


The extremely practical persons who pro- 
duce, transport, distribute and bank for us 
are always from two to ten laps ahead of the 
theorists who seek to control them, and the 
reasons for that are that the practical per- 
sons know their business, while the theorists 
do not; because the practical persons also 
know their politics and their politicians, 
while the theorists do not; because, no 
matter what happens, the practical persons 
retain control of the instruments of produc- 
tion; and until some method is evolved by 
the reformers whereby the purely reaction- 
ary facts that it was intelligent self-interest 
that built up this country, and that it is 
intelligent self-interest that is still building 
it, can be met by obliterating fact instead 
of by various half-baked reform theories, 
wordy panaceas and emotional crusades, the 
present situation will continue; which, ap- 
parently, is the desire of the great mass 
of the people. At least that must be the 
conclusion when the demonstrated actions 
and reactions of the people are considered 
in connection with the numerous panaceas 
offered by the theorists, reformers and 
regulators. 

After the trust-busting panacea had been 
found to be much diluted, attenuated, in 
fact, as a national means of saving grace, 
there came, in 1912, the Progressive Party, 
which embarked in the panacea business in 
a wholesale and vociferous manner. The 
inciting causes for this adventure in high 
political emprise and higher concern for the 
welfare of the people and the removal of the 
ship of state from the shoals, are too recent 
to need recapitulation here; but it may be 
said that when it came to offering to the 
voting public remedies for all existing po- 
litical, governmental, social and economic 
evils the Progressives went into the trust 
industry themselves. 

They formed a combination in restraint 
of all reform trade and set forth almost 
every known variety, save actual socialism, 
as of their own proprietary brand, patent, 
copyright and trade-mark, drawing with 
liberality upon the theories of almost every 
panaceist we have known, from Thomas 
Jefferson to William S. U’ren. 

They produced a platform that took an 
incredible time in passing a given point, 
even when impelled by a most skillful 
declaimer, and among many others it em- 
braced the following cures for our national 
disorders: 

The destruction of the invisible govern- 
ment, direct primaries, presidential prefer- 
ential primaries, popular election of United 
States senators, the short ballot, the initia- 
tive and referendum and the recall; legis- 
lation for the prevention of industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, and so 
forth, prohibition of child labor and night 
work for women, minimum wage stand- 
ards for women, the eight-hour day, 
abolition of contract prison labor, standards 
of compensation for industrial accidents, 
injuries and trade diseases, social insurance 
including old-age pensions, publicly con- 
trolled industrial-education schools and the 
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organization of workers, a Federal admin- 
istrative commission to look after trusts 
and monopolies, governmental codperation 
in the extension of foreign markets, tariff 
revision and a tariff commission, immediate 
inquiry into the high cost of living and 
remedies therefor, improvement of the cur- 
rency, conservation of national resources, a 
lakes-to-gulf deep waterway, woman suf- 
frage, corrupt-elections legislation, popular 
review of court decisions, reform of legal 
procedure and judicial methods, develop- 
ment of agricultural codperation and 
credit, a national héalth service, physical 
valuation of railroads, income and inheri- 
tance taxes, international agreement for 
the limitation of naval armaments, national 
Bap eriston over investments, and much 
else. 

Now, there is a program that properly 
may be called stupefyingly catholic in its 
inception. It combines in one vast dose 
about all the governmental, political, social 
and economic reforms conceived up to that 
time, save collectivism and communism. It 
does not take up the subject of levies on 
capital, and is wary concerning the nation- 
alization of industries, but it spreads out 
in almost every other direction. One would 
think that the oppressed and outraged pro- 
letariat would have risen to that consor- 
tium of reliefs with a glad whoop and voted 
the proposers of it into power with joyous 
unanimity. But the proletariat did not 
rise in that manner, even though the leader 
of the movement was the enormously pop- 
ular Roosevelt. Less than one-third of 
those voting swallowed the dose. To be 
exact, this putting of all the known cures, 
except the extreme radical ones, into one 
capsule was voted for by 4,119,582 of the 
15,034,800 who went to the polls. 


Panaceas We Have Tried 


This gigantic staking of its all on one 
turn of the election cards left the Progres- 
sives bankrupt as a party, and, in 1916, 
deserted of its leader. So it passed out to 
join the bygone panaceists in the political 
mausoleum where are stored the remains 
of the long, long list, from Free-Soilers to 
Populists, from Barnburners to Green- 
backers. 

But as the Populists are entitled to point 
to various of their panaceas that later came 
into legislative being, so also are the Pro- 
gressives, who adapted considerable of the 
Populist creed to their own uses. The in- 
come tax was then on its way, and so was 
woman suffrage. Both are with us at pres- 
ent, the first, as yet, unstabilized, and the 
second, as yet, undeveloped. In various 
states they have the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the reeall, and we have accom- 
plished presidential preferential primaries 
and the election of United States senators 
by popular vote. We have attained the 
widely acclaimed panacea of the direct 
primary. And in various states and cities 
some of the minor improvements to the old 
order have been adopted, such as the com- 
mission form of government, community 
property for husbands and wives, blue-sky 
laws, and so on. 

Let us examine into some of these—the 
direct primary, for example; and, coupled 
with that, the election of United States 
senators by the vote of the people instead 
of by legislatures, as formerly. Any survey 
of the effects of the direct primary on the 
character and capabilities of the public 
officials who achieve nomination for office 
thereby, in any section of the country, can- 
not fail to convince the disinterested and 
nonprejudiced student of causes and effects 
that rather than elevate the standard of our 


public officials the direct primary has, in the 
most favorable circumstances, held that 
standard on practically a level with the old 
standard, and in most cases has actually 
lowered it. 

In the first place, the direct-primary sys- 
tem increases by 100 per cent the political 
disturbances that the people of any given 
section are subjected to, because the pri- 
maries demand as intensive a campaign for 
their verdicts as the election that follows en- 
tails. Also, the primaries increase the cost of 
running for important office so as to make 
it prohibitive, in many instances, to the 
capable poor man; and, furthermore, as has 
been proved abundantly, the primaries give 
leverage to the demagogue that the old 
convention system did not allow. The 
demagogue who could not make a dent on 


the convention now goes out and talks | 


himself into nomination before the people. 


Old Senators and New 


The presidential primaries, long touted 


as the solution of boss-ridden conventions, | 


so increase the expense of a campaign for 
the nomination that a poor man, unless fi- 
nanced by those who will in the future be 
interested, cannot run. The cost of con- 
ducting a nation-wide canvass in the presi- 
dential primaries is enormous. A study of 
the expenditures of the campaign of 1920 
will show that. But, it may be pointed out, 
President Harding, who was nominated by 
the Republicans, made a most meager pri- 
mary campaign. Granted; but if Harding 
was not preferentially chosen by the pri- 
maries, how and where was he preferen- 
tially chosen? And of what use is the 
presidential primary system unless it 
selects the candidate? Where does the 
panacea come in? 

How did the canvasses of Wood and 
Lowden and Johnson in the Republican 
primaries of 1920 work to preserve the 
people from the machinations of the bosses, 
when Harding, who was only sketchily in 
the primaries, got the nomination? And 
what preference did the Democratic pri- 
maries show for Cox? What popular up- 
rising was there for him? 

The fact is that presidential primaries 
do not do what it has been claimed by the 
reformers for years they would do. They 
are not a cure for bossism. They are merely 
another political panacea that does not 
stand the test. 

And the election of United States sen- 
ators by the direct vote of the people—how 
about that? There is a reform that was 
shouted for for years, and was finally at- 
tained by medium of the Seventeenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
was proclaimed on May 31, 1913, as ratified 
by the states. Thus it has been in effect for 
ten years, and with what result? Go back 
to 1900, say, before this agitation had had 
any preliminary effects, or not many, and 
compare that Senate with the present 
Senate. Morgan, Pettus, Berry, Wolcott, 
Teller, Platt of Connecticut, Bacon, Cul- 
lom, Beveridge, Dolliver, Allison, Frye, 
Hale, Hoar, Lodge, McMillan, Nelson, 
Vest, Cockrell, Carter, Chandler, Gallinger, 
Foraker, Aldrich, Tillman, Bate, Proctor, 
Daniel and Spooner were in it, all of them 
products of the heinous system of election 
by legislatures which this reform was to 
correct, and which method it was to 
sanctify. 

Put that list against the roster of the 
present Senate, the product of popular elec- 
tions, and draw your own conclusions. The 
truth of it is that there are many mem- 
bers of the present Senate whom no boss, 
however case-hardened, would have had 
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para rubber Las-Stik patching 
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pure new para rubber. Only a 
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no less, and remains so 
elastic it never can 
creep or tear out. Sizes 
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cluded. 


Dealers and Jobbers tie up 
with this advertising and 
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patch success that is based 
on six years of demon- 
strated quality. Write. 


LAS-STIK PATCH 
MFG. COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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Always Ready 


Here is a new conve- 
nience. An extra strong 
waterproofed mending 
tape that mends most 
everything from baby’s 
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the temerity to propose to a legislature he 
controlled—mediocrities who are the result 
of popular election, and whose perform- 
ances during the past ten years have proved 
that there is a flaw somewhere in this 
reform. 

The initiative and referendum and recall 
are not yet Federal improvements, but 
various states have adopted them with the 
result of complicating the elections to such 
a point of intricacy that the voters in most 
instances do not know what they are voting 
for; with the result of cumbering state 
constitutions and statute books with many 
useless, foolish, expensive, often fanatical 
and, more often, unworkable laws that em- 
body the fads, fancies, theories and illusions 
of small cults, classes, special interests and 
self-seekers; and with the further result of 
enabling any interest, whether corporate 
or personal, with sufficient money to hire 
professional petition shovers, to get before 
the public and secure a vote—influenced 
by private and selfish and skillful propa- 
ganda in most cases—on any project of any 
sort that can come within the purview of 
state legislation. 

In Ohio the percentage of registered 
voters required to get an initiative propo- 
sition on the ballot is only 3 per cent. 


Initiative Measures 


In all states the initiative is coupled with 
the referendum, requiring the submission 
of the measure to popular vote, either in 
the first instance, which is what prevails in 
the majority of states, or, as in Ohio, not 
only in the first instance but also in a sec- 
ond, for in case the legislature does not ap- 
prove of the proposal the voters of Ohio 
have the inestimable privilege of a double 
initiative, first to the legislature and then 
from the legislature to the voters. 

In the latest election in California the 
finely printed explanatory and descriptive 
text accompanying the initiative measures 
proposed filled a book such as no voter 
would take the time to read and only few 
voters could understand, even if all of them 


| read the thousands upon thousands of 


words of fine print. So they voted, mostly, 
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for or against those measures for which the 
paid propaganda had been most vociferous, 
and let the rest slide. So skillful have the 
very interests which the initiative was de- 
vised to circumvent come to be in various 
states, in the preparation and circulation of 
initiative petitions and in the providing of 
paid propaganda for these, that the initia- 
tive is fully as much of a special-interest 
medium as it is a popular one, if not more. 

However, since the initiative was first 
adopted by Oregon, in 1902, it has been 
taken up by about one-half of the states, 
and the business of shoving petitions for a 
nickel a name is a growing one. Undoubt- 
edly some meritorious measures have been 
the outcome of it, and no record of all its 
successes and failures is at hand. 


Don Quixote’s Advice 


The generalization is a safe one that the 
foolish and, often, special-interest legisla- 
tion that has resulted from initiative meas- 
ures far exceeds the measures of merit that 
have been adopted, for the reason that ini- 
tiative measures are the outcome, in a large 
majority of cases, either of the theories of 
cranks and fanatics and panaceists who 
can gain no hearing in legislatures or of 
crafty special interests, skillful in the use 
of propaganda, that have something to put 
over on the people. It is a great and useful 
instrument for the highly organized minor- 
ities that are so powerful in American life. 

Thus we come to the present, when the 
panacea blooms on every political bush; 
when the Agricultural Bloc, and the Pro- 
gressive Bloc, and the League of Nations 
Bloc, and the Isolationists, and the Tax 
Experts, and the Corporation Chasers, and 
the innumerable societies for the cure of 
exploitation of this and that each has a 
sure remedy for existing conditions, and 
each its political and publicity schemes to 
advance. 

Thus we come to the confused and hur- 
ried present, and about all there is to say 
is to repeat to the panacea-whelmed Amer- 
ican people the admonition of Don Quixote: 
Patience, and shuffle the ecards. Most of 
the panaceas won’t work. 
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of heat, oil and water. 
Super-Service Fan Belts come 
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A guest room, made attractive as any room because of 
a linoleum floor that offers possibilities for the exercise 
of thought and taste. 


HIS is a guest room more than ordi- 
~ 4 narily cheerful and inviting. The 
_ woman who selected furniture, rugs, and 
_ draperies for this room knew what she 


__ was about when she chose a linoleum floor 


_ that completed the harmony of color and 
decorations. 


_. There is beauty in a floor of Arm- 
 strong’s Linoleum. The colors and pat- 
__ terns lend atmosphere and dignity to the 
_ toom, especially when enhanced by the 
_ careful placing of a plain fabric rug here 
__and there. 
_ Linoleum is so easy to clean that with 
no care beyond an occasional.’ wipiie 
_ with a dust-mop the linoleum floor may 
_ be always spotlessly bright and clean 
This spick-and-span quality is a great 
addition to’ the appearance of any floor. 
Other advantages of linoleum floors are 
their quietness and resilience under foot. 
Linoleum makes a warm floor—it keeps 
_ the heat in and the cold out. 
If you are not familiar with new lino- 


Look for the CIRCLE “A” 


Are you proud of the floor 
| in your guest room? 


802 Liberty Street, Lanca 


leum patterns, go to a good furniture or 
department store and ask to see what is 
being offered in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

There are beautiful Jaspés or two- 
tone effects, parquetry inlaids, carpet 
inlaids, marble tile inlaids, rich plain 
colors, and attractive printed designs— 
something suitable for any room you 
may be planning to re-decorate. Also 
linoleum rugs, printed and inlaid. 

When you go to buy-linoleum you can 
be sus of getting genuine linoleum of 
highe. ‘quality by looking for the Arm- 
strong trademark, a Circle “A” on the 
burlap back. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for ideas as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in your scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for.this service. 

“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt of 
twenty cents. 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


How to Lay Linoleum on Wood Floors 


N summer wood floors expand. In winter they 
dry out and contract, with a tendency to open 
up the cracks between the boards. Your lino- 
leum floor, therefore, should be cemented (not 
tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening felt 
which has been previously glued to the bare floor 
boards. The felt takes up expansion and contrac- 
tion and gives you a permanent, waterproof, 
good-looking floor. The added service and wear 
this method gives are well worth the extra cost. 
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Housework 


Your best helper for all cleaning is Old 
Dutch Cleanser because it is so quick and 
active. It lightens work, and is most eco- 
nomical. Furthermore — it’s safe. So you 
may be sure that everything you clean 
with it is absolutely clean and therefore hygienic 


and sanitary. 


The secret of Old Dutch efficiency and econ- 
omy lies in the character of its fine particles. They 

. are flat-shaped, made that way by nature. Free from 
hard, jagged grit, which scratches the surface, grinds 
in the dirt, and can not clean efficiently. Old Dutch 

‘particles do not scratch; they erase the dirt. Being 
flat, they offer more cleaning surface, and do a greater 
amount of cleaning. That is why Old Dutch does more 
and better work than anything else you can buy. % 


Use i it for all cleaning — foors, walls, sinks, tubs, 
utensils, etc., in fact, everywhere throughout the 
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Time For The Things 
You Want To Do— 


Time for rest—recreation—the things you want to 
do! That’s what you have, in town or at the seashore, 
with gi Congoleum Art-Rugs on your floors. These 
sanitary rugs with their smooth enamelled surface save 
you from tiresome beating and sweeping. A few strokes 


of a damp mop and they are spotless as new. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs come in a host of 
artistic patterns. It’s easy to find one that lends cool 
refreshing charm to any room in the house—from living 
room to kitchen. And their bright colors are so inviting 
in the summer cottage or all-year home. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Out on the porch they sturdily and fadelessly with- 
stand the sun and rain. They lie perfectly flat on the 
Look for this Gold Seal Hoor without fastening of any kind—nor does the most 

There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is gusty wind ever ruffle the edges or corners. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 


No wonder women everywhere are discarding their 


; ; dust-collecting woven rugs and using sanitary, durable 
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Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal ene De XPensive Vengo Ub ee 
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INTRODUCTION 


“\HE object of these articles is to trace 
_ "the Great War to its real origins and 
to set out in due perspective causes 

= and their consequences. 

(he materials for such a survey are by this 
2abundant and adequate. The contempo- 
r documents, which are the best evidence, 
e now become public property. M. Poin- 
, President of the French Republic 
yughout the war, has published his book, 
Origines de la Guerre. The statesmen who 
2 directly or ostensibly responsible for Ger- 
1 policy, the two chancellors, Prince von 
ow and Herr yon Bethmann-Hollweg, 
e given their confessions and vindica- 

s to the world. And we have lastly— 
vember, 1922—in My Memoirs, 1878- 

3, by the Ex-Kaiser, William II, the 
sonal apologia of the principal actcr. 
shortly before his death, in 1898, Bis- 

‘ek is reported to have said to Ballin, 

) was showing him over the Hamburg- 
erican liner which was to bear his 

ae: “I shall not see the World War, 

you will; and it will start in the 

w East.’ The great chancellor saw 

t the forces which make for war were 
‘ady at work, and—whether by pre- 
nee or good luck—he predicted the quar- 
of the horizon which would let them loose. 
[ am particularly concerned to set out the 
poses and methods of British policy during 
ten years which preceded the war. When the 
eral Government of Sir Henry Campbell- 
inerman came into power, in December, 1905, 
re were on the continent of Europe two groups of 
es—the Triple Alliance, which dated from 1882; and 
Franco-Russian Alliance, which dated from 1893. Great 
tain had no part in either combination. She had recently 
iblished an understanding with France, which, beginning with 


suggest that during all these years there was 
always complete unanimity among us. It is 
sufficient to say that until our final decision 
to go to war in August, 1914, no cabinet min- 
ister resigned his office upon any question of 
foreign policy. 

Iwill add that after a long experience I am 
satisfied that cabinet government, in the es- 
tablished sense of the term, is the best instru- 
ment that has yet been devised for the daily 
conduct of national affairs. The cabinet might 
well be somewhat reduced in numbers, though 

in practice I have rarely experienced any 
inconvenience from its size. During the 
war, on one of our periodical visits to Paris, 

I had the honor with three or four of my 

colleagues of being invited to attend a 

meeting of the French cabinet at the 

Elysée. My recollection is that the 

number of members—who at that time 

included four, if not five ex-Prime Min- 

isters—was much the same as our own, 

and, except that the chair was occupied, 

not by the prime minister, but by the 

president of the republic, the character 

and method of the proceedings reminded 

me very much of what goes on in Down- 

ing Street. 

It is, or was, an exceptional thing in the 

British cabinet to take a division. It is left 

to the prime minister to collect and interpret 
the general sense of his colleagues.* 

The value of the cabinet system is often con- 

spicuously illustrated in the sphere of foreign 
policy. The heavy and always increasing pressure 
of departmental duties makes it impossible for the 
majority of ministers to follow from the study of tele- 

grams and dispatches the vast variety of complicated 
matters which are being handled day by day at the Foreign 
Office. By frequent meetings of the cabinet they are able to 
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friendly settlement of long outstanding differences between the Ree areca nave ouwiice keep in touch with all the developments of our external relations, 
) countries, developed in cordiality and intimacy as the years went Herbert H. Asquith and when they number men of acute political insight and wide experience 
But it was not and never became an alliance. I myself was a respon- their questions and criticisms ‘are often of incredible service. 


e minister of the British Crown first under King Edward VII and then under King A question has been raised, with which I ought to deal briefly on the threshold of 
orge V, for eleven consecutive years, from December, 1905, to December, 1916; for my task, as to the extent of the obligations of secrecy which law or usage imposes upon 
first two of those years as chancellor of the exchequer, and for the remaining nine _ those who have been in the service of the Crown, and particularly in its inner councils. 
prime minister and head of the government. Throughout I had as my colleague at Eminent foreign writers who have held the highest positions in their respective countries, 
Foreign Office, Sir Edward Grey. have, in books published since the war, made free use of communications, both 
Between him and myself there was daily intimacy and unbroken confidence. I can documentary and oral, which originally passed under the seal of confidence. Instances 
dly recall any occasion on which we had a difference of opinion which lasted for more can be found in the works to which I have already referred of the two German chancellors, 
nhalf an hour. This was not because we were specially bound together by the common _ of M. Poincaré, and of the Kaiser himself. Such communications are often the best, and 
fession of an esoteric creed—sometimes called Liberal Imperialism—which was not sometimes the sole authentic materials for history. The only satisfactory test that I can 
red by all or even the majority of our colleagues. Important questions of foreign | suggest as to whether or not it is right to publish them in after years, is to ask whether 
ley were always laid before the cabinet, where they were open to the fullest investigation it can be done without any possible injury to any now existing public interest. Besides 
| discussion before final and binding decisions were taken. the question of strict right, there is also that of propriety and good taste. And here it is 
In particular, the various written agreements and formule which, as willappearfrom obvious that lapse of time, change of circumstances, the vindication of the dead, the right 


narrative, were from time to time exchanged between ourselves and other powers eR a Ee LL" EE ES TE eS 
‘e the subject of close debate and of almost meticulous scrutiny. The formula *I remember in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet of 1892-94, which contained a number of excellent 


i : . . scholars, a division being suggested—I think by Lord Rosebery—on the correctness of a quotation 
tained in the correspondence between Sir E. Grey and M. Cambon in November, from Juvenal, which was keenly miepeted between the prime minister and Sir Henry Campbell- 


2, which defines the mutual obligations imposed upon France and ourselves by the Bannerman. The matter was happily settled by the production of the text. Sir Henry proved to 
tente, was canvassed and sifted by the cabinet, word by word. I do not, of course, be right. 
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and often the duty of repelling false charges and disposing 
of misrepresentation, are material considerations. 

These articles, apart from incidental allusions, are con- 
cerned almost entirely with events the latest of which 
happened nearly nine years ago. Sofar as it discloses docu- 
ments or discussions which were at one time confidential, 
I am satisfied that such disclosures are confined to matters 
the publication of which can now be of no detriment to the 
state. I have especially in mind the references which I 
have made to the proceedings of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence between 1905 and 1914. It would, in my 
judgment, be a good thing and could do no possible harm 
if the minutes of the committee between these dates were 
published to the world without abridgment or omission. 
They are vital to a proper understanding of our prewar 
preparations. I may add that I have been scrupulously 
niggardly in imparting information as to proceedings in the 
cabinet. 

Before I proceed with the narrative which is developed 
in the following chapters, I will by way of introduction cite 
some passages from the speech which I made at the Guild- 
hall Banquet on November 9, 1908—a few months after I 
had become Prime Minister. They had been eventful 
months in the east of Europe. In July the revolution at 
Constantinople had put an end to the rule of the Kaiser’s 
friend Abdul-Hamid; the Young Turks were installing 
themselves in his place; and hopes were widely entertained 
in Liberal Europe that we had come to the opening of a 
new and better chapter in the annals of Ottoman rule. 
There followed in October the declaration by Prince Fer- 
dinand of the independence of Bulgaria, and the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was in 
these circumstances that I spoke on the ninth of November. 


I do not wish it to be supposed that we desire to see Europe 
divided into two separate groups in connection with the new 
situation in the Near East. We have found ourselves in complete 
sympathy with France, who is the ally of Russia; but at the 
same time we, and I believe other powers also, have been equally 
frank in our communications with Germany and Italy, who are 
the allies of Austria; because we recognize that the common ob- 
ject of Europe ought to be to overcome the difficulties which 
have already arisen without creating new difficulties, and that 
this can only be done by a policy which springs from general con- 
sent. Diplomatic victories may be too dearly bought. One 
power’s success may be so achieved as to involve another’s dis- 
appointment and discomfiture; and thereby the very kind of 
friction is engendered which it should be the aim of a wise di- 
plomacy to avoid. We, at any rate, have taken up in Near 
Eastern affairs an entirely disinterested attitude. We ask noth- 
ing for ourselves; we do not seek to take advantage of the situa- 
tion for any purposes of our own. Our sole objects are these: 
To maintain the public law of Europe; to secure for the new 
régime in Turkey just treatment and a fair chance; and to pro- 
mote such an adjustment of the varied interests and suscepti- 
bilities which are involved as will prevent a disturbance of the 
peace and open the road to freedom and good government. . . . 

A variety of cireumstances has recently caused the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany to become a subject of 
active public discussion. It is almost exactly a year since the 
German Emperor was the guest of your predecessor, in this very 
hall. Some of us, and I was one, who were present on that occa- 
sion, cannot forget His Majesty’s emphatic and impressive decla- 
ration that the governing purpose of his policy was the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe and the maintenance of good relations 
between our two countries. It is in the spirit of that declaration, 
the spirit which aims not only at peace but at good will, that we 
desire to deal with other nations, with Germany not less than 
others. It is that spirit which 
has guided and which will 
guide us in all negotiations, 
actual and prospective, re- 
garding the present difficul- 
ties in European politics. And 
if, as I trust and believe is 
the case, the other powers 
cherish the same desire and 
intention, then the clouds, 
which for the moment darken 
the sky, whether they have 
originated in the Balkans or 
elsewhere, will disperse with- 
out astorm; peace will be as- 
sured; existing friendships 
will be maintained unim- 
paired, and it is not too much 
to hope that the atmosphere 
all round will be cleared of 
the vapors of suspicion and 
mistrust. May I submit to 
you and to others outside and 
beyond these walls, that there 
should be no talk at such a 
time of isolation, of hostile 
groupings, of rival combina- 
tions among the powers; those 
powers who are the joint trus- 
tees of civilization, and of its 
greatest and paramount safe- 
guard—the peace of the 
world! Nothing will induce 
us in this country to falter 
and fall short in any one of 
the special engagements 
which we have undertaken, 
to be disloyal or unfaithful 
even for a moment to the 
spirit of any existing friend- 
ship. In that I feel sure I 
speak the determined and un- 
alterable mind of the whole 
country; but it is equally 
true of the temper of the goy- 
ernment and of the nation to 
say that we have neither ani- 
mosities to gratify nor selfish 
interests to advance, and that 
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we shall not be reluctant to grasp any hand that is extended to 
us in good will and in good faith. 

I have quoted this speech at length, madeas it was in the 
early days of my own government, because I believe it lays 
down with clearness and accuracy the lines consistently 
followed by British statesmen from 1904 to 1914. 


Il—The Early Years. 1888-1900 


ARE: era of Weltpolitik did not effectively begin until the 
chancellorship of Prince Biilow, in 1900. But it is 
necessary, to a full comprehension of its origin and mean- 
ing, to pass in brief review some episodes in the adminis- 
tration of his predecessors which bear on the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany. 

Ab Jove principium. It was Bismarck who created the 
German Empire, and left it intact and to all appearance 
impregnable. The last of the Hohenzollern sovereigns now 
surveys in exile the ruins of the handiwork of the greatest 
servant of his dynasty. Of the strategy of the political 
chessboard Bismarck was probably the most consummate 
master in history. The triumphant success of his objective 
idealism had a lasting effect on German thought and 
character, which, though he would never have tolerated 
the insane policy which led to the war, nevertheless entitles 
him to a place in the pedigree of its authors. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that he was fortunate in 
the opportunities given him by the ineptitude of his prin- 
cipal victims, both in diplomacy and in war. The first was 
Austria, in whose statesmanship stupidity had become an 
inveterate tradition. The next was the Second Empire in 
France, where, after the death of Morny, the head and 
brains of the group of adventurers who put Napoleon III on 
his throne, the reins of policy were constantly slipping 
through the limp and listless hands of a decrepit dreamer. 

Bismarck was content to leave England in her splendid 
isolation, with an occasional deal over some 
outlying portion of the globe. The real pivot 
of his postwar policy was a friendly Russia, 
with whom, behind the back of his Aus- 
trian ally, he concluded, in 1884, the 
secret Reinsurance Treaty; and here 
in the end he failed. He was never 
really forgiven for allowing the 
fruits of Russia’s victorious cam- 
paign against Turkey in 1877 to 
be snatched from her grasp; or 
for the ‘honest brokerage” 
which gave precedence to Aus- 
trian and British over Russian 
interests at the Congress of 
Berlin. It was the first step 
on the road which led to the 
Franco-Russian Entente. 
But from time to time he con- 
tinued to make friendly over- 
tures to St. Petersburg. The 
Kaiser tells us that in 1886, 
while still Prince William, he 
himself was sent to Russia by 
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his grandfather and Prince Bismarck ona conciliatory 
sion, with ‘direct instructions to offer Constantinople 
the Dardanelles.” The Czar—Alexander III—tarth 
plied, “If I wish to have Constantinople I shall tal 
whenever I feel like it, without need of the permission 0 
proval of P. Bismarck.’ 

Bismarck had no pro-Turkish leanings. Nor did he 
with any favor on the early stages—the only ones whic 
lived to see—of the big-navy propaganda. He rea 
that Germany had quite a heavy enough weight to ¢ 
without the additional burden of a policy of naval 
grandizement. What Lamprecht. happily calls tel 
Germanization was a post-Bismarckian product. 

On the death, in 1888, of Frederick III, after a rei 
only ninety-nine days, it became merely a question of 
when a breach would occur between Prince Bismarck, 
monopolized the whole machinery of government and 
gooned all the so-called ministers, and the young Kais 
restless and self-confident, sentimental and adventur 
and penetrated to the core of his being with an o 
powering consciousness of the heaven-sent mission of 
Hohenzollern family. There could be no real coopera 
between two such incompatible personalities; and as 
one was old and technically a servant, and the other 
young and technically the master, the retirement or 
missal of the prince was inevitable. As the Czar said tc 
Kaiser, at the Narva maneuvers in 1890, in the crude 
lect which autocrats apparently use in familiar conve 
“Je comprends parfaitement ta ligne d'action: le Pr 
avec toute sa grandeur, n’était, apres tout, d’autre que 
employé ou fonctionnaire.” 

So the employe, to whom the Kaiser owed his impi 
crown and Germany her political unity, had to go. 

It was quite certain that whoever was chosen to suc 
to Prince Bismarck’s office would have an unhappy ti 
for the prince was in his most rancorous mood, and ¢ 
manded the servile obedience of a hord 
satellites both in the press and in the pt 

service. The man actually selected by 
Kaiser for the unenviable post was 

privi, a war-worn Prussian gen 
whom he had displaced from 
headship of the Admiralty, 
who was, so far as politics 
concerned, a novice and a} 
entity. 
He was a cipher chance 

the most important Euroy 

event which happened 
ing his time was the de 
sive alliance concluded 
tween France and Russ 
1893. 
From the seclusion of Fj 
richsruh the formidable 
menacing figure of Bism 
still dominated Gen 
opinion, and paralyzed 

Kaiser. It was largely, 

confesses, in the hope of] 
peasing this all-powil 
and relentless critic théh 
intrusted the post of elf 
cellor to Prince Hohen)i 
the governor of Als 
Lorraine. The prince/ 
already seventy-five jil 
of age, and he was n_ 
Prussian. But the sa@ 
ichor of German roslt 
flowed in his veins; m 
Bismarck was deeply ih 
debt for his successfuel 
forts to bring in Bavari@ 
the side of Prussia inj 
War of 1870. He held 
office for six years, anihil 
personality left little cm 
permanent impressior/0 
German policy. 
It was during Princelé 
henlohe’s term of office la 
the once-famous Krveé 
telegram was dispatiet 
after the Jameson Rail 
January, 1896. The Kéé 
asserts that this ll 
conceived and _ill-tile 
document, which wasewy’ 
where, and naturally té 
garded as the expressit 0 
his personal views, /@ 
extorted from him bytht 
secretary of state, (0 
Marschall, with the tek 
ing of the imperial call: 
cellor, and was ultimiely 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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I’d Like to Do Something That Isn't Piffling and Utterly Useless and Silly and Monotonous. Dad, Don’t You Ever Get Sick of Going About From One House Party to Another?’’ 


N A CERTAIN famed highway 
known as the Boston Post Road— 
where, as it were, the trucks come 
ike thunder and the flying lizzies 
—there are two well-known points of 
2st which have much to do with this adventure of 
ssa’s. One is what is known as a quick lunch, and is 
1 the Red Hen, and the other is the beautiful Jane- 
2state. 
1eway House was one of those places that architects 
specialize in the best Colonial come miles to see. It 
well back from the road, on rising ground, and above 
aystone walls, above the long sweep of its lawns, and 
2en its two aristocratic elms, it has looked down for 
than a hundred years upon the changing pageant of 
‘ost Road. It has seen the Concord coach dash by, 
ng all of twelve miles an hour. And now it looks down 
the motorist who breakfasts late in New York, steps 
e gas and dines in Boston. The Post Road is not what 
od iM be, as Clarissa’s great-grandmother frequently 
ved. 
t within Janeway House time appeared to have stood 
resting softly upon the chairs and sideboards of Adam 
Tepplewhite, the Aubusson rugs, and the great chan- 
's with pendent crystals. That is probably one of the 
ns why Clarissa always looked so startling when she 
down the wide stairway. In the formal dignity of 
house Clarissa should have crept down the stairs in 
g hoop skirts and with a rosebud in the flat loops of 
air. 
t a hoop skirt would have enraged Clarissa, and for 
uds she had small preference. In the morning she ran 
_the stairs in her country riding breeches, which had 
idge or two from the last time she had made a fire and 
*d bacon in the woods, and in the afternoon she 
ped down them in English golfing shoes and a knitted 
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By Grace Sartwell Mason 
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frock. In the evening, if Great-grandmother Eliza Jane- 
way was dining downstairs, she was obliged to change; and 
then she wore one of the startling gowns she had de- 
signed herself during that period when she had gone in for 
the applied arts; and inher hair a rosebud would have 
been ill at ease. For Clarissa’s hair was cut short in the 
fashion of a medieval gamin. It was black and shining with 
vitality and much vigorous brushing.. No rosebud could 
have nestled in Clarissa’s hair. 

However, it is possible she would have looked out of 
place in that house no matter what sort of clothes she wore. 
For the house was finished, no matter how exquisitely, and 
its eyes looked ever backward. The spirit of another age 
had crystallized in it, and a fine, frozen poise had descended 
upon it. And Clarissa was something fluid, something in 
the making. Crude energy and shrewd rebellions, unreason 
and the most biting common sense went hand in hand in 
Clarissa; romance and skepticism tormented her, and her 
family said that Clarissa needed to be spanked and put 
under lock and key. 

Fortunately for her, there were only two in her imme- 
diate family to suffer from the responsibility of Clarissa, 
and they sat, on an evening in early spring, waiting in the 
square, high-ceilinged library for dinner to be announced. 
In the meantime they discussed Clarissa, this being the 
reason for their reunion. 

“What’s all this about Clare starting somebody in busi- 
ness?” asked her father, fidgeting with the fire tongs and 
wondering whether he couldn’t settle Clarissa’s affairs and 
catch the Saturday boat back to Nice, where he had been 
interrupted in the midst of the most brilliant house party 
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he had ever given. Clarissa’s father spent 
two-thirds of his time abroad, where, being 
still very personable, he had developed a 
fine technic in the art of remaining a wid- 
ower. “‘ Whoisit and what’s the business?”’ 

A bundle of black lace shawls moved in a winged chair— 
Clarissa’s great-grandmother. 

“It’s the second gardener’s son,’’ she piped. 
you see the abomination as you drove in?” 

“What on earth Oh, you don’t mean the booth, 
the coffee stand, or whatever they call ’em, down by the 
lower corner, across the lane?”’ 

“Precisely !’’ 

The bundle gave its head a perk, it shook the shawls 
back from its ancient rings of jet and diamonds, and a piece 
of white lace slipped somewhat rakishly askew on the head 
of Clarissa’s great-grandmother, disclosing remarkably 
lively dark eyes. She was, to Clarissa, unbelievably totter- 
ing; but to the servants she was a terror. With a cane and 
two maids, one to hold her elbow and the other to jot down 
notes of repairs to be made and orders to be given, she 
could be counted upon to appear even in remote corners of 
the grounds or cellars with embarrassing unexpectedness. 

“But I don’t quite see—it’s well beyond the wall ——”’ 

“Tt’s on Janeway land! A—a quick lunch, I believe they 
call it. On Janeway land. And Clarissa financed it with- 
out even consulting me. But that isn’t the worst. She 
goes down there and’”’—here the ancient lady paused with 
asense of drama. The little black coals of her eyes glittered 
upon Clarissa’s father—‘‘talks with chauffeurs!”’ 

The half amusement in her grandson’s face changed to 
uneasiness. 

“Oh, come, grandmother! I know Clare does ridiculous 
things, and her manners are sometimes abominable—I 
know an archduchess whose manners are worse, though— 
but I’m sure her sense of class ——’’ 


, 


“Didn’t 
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“Fello,darling!” 
The voice of Cla- 
rissa interrupted 
from the doorway. at 
She looked as casual 
as if her father { 
hadn’t come all the i 
way from Europe i 
to settle her affairs. i 
“What Victorian 
words you use! 
‘Sense of class!’ I 
thought it went out 
long ago.” 

And stooping 
over, she rubbed 
her cheek against 
his lightly. Then, 
as if this contact 
did something un- 
expected to her 
emotions, suddenly 
she encircled his 
handsome gray 
head with both her 
arms and for an in- 
stant held it tightly 
pressed against her, 
and a_ bewildered 
softening came into 
her face. 

“T wish—I wish 
——”’ she thought. 

She groped after 
something she had 
missed in life. If 
her father had loved 
her the way fathers 
sometimes loved 
their daughters—— 
She released his 
head and looked 
down at him as he sat somewhat embarrassed on the edge 
of his chair. Her shrewdness told her she was a nuisance to 
him. With an effort she could appreciate the fact that he 
was still, if not young, at least not completely through with 
life. Shrewdly she could understand this, but this under- 
standing vaguely affronted her. She had to look hard at 
her great-grandmother to recover her nonchalance. 

Walking across the room with her long slouch, which was 
languid after the manner of an exceedingly fit young tiger, 
she put her shoulders against the mantelpiece. 

““What’s all the row about, old dears?”’ she inquired 
coolly. 

“Now, now, Clare, I haven’t come all the way at this 
time of the year to be patronized.’’ Her father moved his 
shoulders irritably. ‘‘We were just speaking of this coffee 
stand I’m told you financed. What’s the idea? It seems 
to me the Post Road is horrible enough already without 


creating a gathering place for truck drivers and Sunday ~ 


flivvers almost at our gates.” 

“Tt isn’t at our gates, dad. It’s across the lane. You 
can’t see it from a single window in this house. Denny 
and I took care of that. And Denny doesn’t keep a gath- 
ering place for ss 

“Who is Denny?” 

For an instant Clarissa looked at her father with a hard 
scorn in her eyes. 

“Tf you don’t know who he is you ought to. He’s 
O’Malley’s youngest son. He ran away and enlisted on his 
eighteenth birthday and he came back on a hospital ship. 
He had five operations in the first year after he got back, 
and he was in bed for fourteen months. When he got up 
he was almost crazy because he thought he could never 
make a living, and that’s why I helped him with the coffee 
stand. I dare say you recall’’—her voice was polite— 
“that O’Malley is a gardener who has been with the 
family thirty years?” 

“Of course, of course! O’Malley—remember him per- 
fectly. But it does seem to me, my dear, you might have 
set this chap up in business somewhere a mile or two up 
the road.” 

“T wanted him near O’Malley’s cottage so his mother 
could do the cooking and relieve Denny sometimes.” 

Great-grandmother piped up, “He’ll have to be moved 
from there. We can’t have a thing like that on Janeway 
land!” 

“Tt isn’t Janeway land; at least not family land, granny. 
It’s my land now.” 

They looked up at her with a start. To her great- 
grandmother she was still a headstrong little girl of about 
twelve; but her father recalled with some dismay that at 
her last birthday she had reached twenty-one and an inde- 
pendent inheritance, which, though infinitesimal in: his 
eyes, was plainly to be an added source of trouble. 

“Your agent has been trying to sell off that little sliver 
of land on the other side of the lane for some time—as you 
would know if you knew anything about the estate, 


“This — This Job? Oh, Yes, it’s All Right. 


It’s a Beautiful Job. Why?’’ “Oh, I Was Just Wondering’”’ 


father,” she went on. “And I had my agent buy it. I drove 
a good bargain for it too.” 

She suddenly grinned delightfully, and all the sullen 
hardness went out of her face. 

“Father, why can’t I go into business? My agent says 
I have a business brain. I know I could make a success 
of—of a 

“Of what?” 

Her father’s voice was cold. She made a restless, baffled 
gesture. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’d like to do something that isn’t 
piffing and utterly useless and silly and monotonous. 
Dad, don’t you ever get sick of going about from one house 
party to another, from one resort to another, buying new 
clothes and wearing ’em, and saying the same things and 
meeting the same people? Oh, heavens, but I’m sick of it! 
I can’t stand it any longer. If something doesn’t happen— 
something different 4 

She threw out her arms along the mantel, gripping it 
hard; and then, ashamed, she suddenly turned her back 
on the two faces, uncomprehending and alarmed. 

Clarissa’s father saw with immense relief that dinner was 
about to be announced. He stood up, making a vague 
sound in his throat, and offered a hand to grandmother. 
But the ancient lady was not to be put off. She made a 
sharp pecking motion of her head toward Clarissa’s father, 
mouthing soundlessly as she did so, ‘‘ Chauffeurs!” 

Clarissa turned around from the mirror over the mantel. 

“You may as well say it out loud, granny. What is it 


tem 


- father’s forgot to scold me about?” 


“Tt’s the way you go down to that place of Denny’s and 
talk to Tom, Dick and Harry!” her great-grandmother 
came back stoutly. ‘It’s disgraceful, Clarissa. It’s not 
fitting to your position, and you know it.” 

' Clarissa’s father gazed at his daughter, expecting an out- 
break; but what he saw was much more disquieting. Over 
Clarissa’s face there flamed a color so beautiful and so 
arresting that he could only stare in wonder. He had 
always considered his daughter too dark-browed and 
scornful for beauty, but in this instant he realized that 
what had been lacking was the lighting of some inner 
candle. He was immensely astonished and perturbed. 

And Clarissa’s hand went up to her hot cheeks as if she, 
too, were surprised beyond words at this sudden flaming. 
She gazed a helpless instant at the two faces in front of 
her, and then she turned away toward the door. But at 
the door she recovered her armor. 

“‘T assure you I haven’t hurt the precious family dignity 
yet, and I probably won’t—unless I’m goaded too far.” 
She cast a dark look back at them, and she was never 
younger than when looking darkly. Then she took a step 
back into the room. “And, anyway, my dear’’—she 
looked shrewdly at her father—‘“‘I don’t believe for a 
minute you’ve come all the way from Nice to row with me 
about a dinky coffee stand. Suppose you come out with it 
and get it over. You’ve heard from Phil Van Bremar.”’ 

“Yes, I’ve heard from him, but I’m going to eat my 
dinner first. Comealong, grandmother. For heaven’s sake, 
let’s be peaceful until we’ve finished dinner! My digestion 
won’t stand wrangling while I dine.” 

The meal was a formal and joyless function, over which 
great-grandmother presided relentlessly, her little spine 
erect, a lovely Hepplewhite sideboard for a background 
and a bleakly watchful butler at her elbow. 

Clarissa ate abstractedly, and with good reason. For 
she was trying to make up her mind what reason she could 
give her father for not accepting Phil Van Bremar—if she 


‘grew wings and tried to fly, and quicksilver seemed to § 


.as he came in through the door was tinged by expe: 
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decided not 
cept him. On 
other hand,su 
she did? Shep 
with the thou 
drearily. If shen 
ried Van Bremar 
would have po: 
almost unlimit 
and she would 
safe. It was @ 
ous, but ai 
had grown a 
afraid of hers 
She hated a 
thought of bee 
ing a spinster ¥ 
a reputation for 
centricity, and 
shrewdly suspec 
that sooner or k 
this would hap 
to her. She) 
reckless and foo 
things out of sk 
boredom, and 
cause of the g 
store of unexpres 
energy in her m 
and body. Wh 
she was very yo 
these escapades were considered amusing, but in a 
years they would be merely queer. 

The long and elaborate meal dragged itself on, 
Clarissa felt an intolerable restlessness. She heard the 
clock in the hall chiming a quarter to nine. Stevens} 
bringing the dessert plates. She pushed back her ¢l 
abruptly. a. 

“Will you excuse me, granny? There’s something 
something I must look after. I’ll be back for coffee, deai 

Her retreat from the room was like a flight. She ran 
to her room and flung a dark wrap over her light fre 
When she had let herself out the front door the cold; 
moist breath of spring was upon her cheeks, and almos 
once the feverish uncertainties of her thoughts drop 
away from her. Leaning against one of the fluted colu 
of the portico, she gazed down across the terraces, wl 
the crocuses were dim white stars in the grass, toward 
Post Road. 

Now and then the orange eyes of a motor car roun 
the bend of the road, appeared to make straight for 
gate in the high stone wall, and then veered away al 
the road past Denny’s stand. She could see them 
in and then out of the white bar of light that fell across 
road from Denny’s window. 

She held her wrist up to look at her watch in the gl) 
from the fanlight over the door. She took a step forw 
hesitated, stood looking wistfully down upon the rm 
and at that instant there came from somewhere around 
bend the high twittering shriek of an approaching tr} 
Clarissa started uncontrollably; she became all at ( 
electrically alive. Tiptoeing down the steps, she ran fle 
across the dark lawn toward the lane. A high green, 
in the stone wall let her out; a short dash down the | 
brought her to the back door of Denny’s place. Here! 
paused an instant to recover an air of leisure, then! 
pushed the door open and sauntered in. Denny was be! 
the counter slicing a ham of his mother’s cooking, qu: 
with cloves. 

“Hello, Denny, how is business?” 

Clarissa strolled past the counter. Casually she gla} 
out through the glass of the door. Out of the darkness 
enormous, smartly painted yellow truck was trund} 
Clarissa’s heart made a strange movement, as if it suddi 


through her veins. Gayety, irresponsible and hel 
seized her, and all the world became suddenly young! 
slightly fantastic. 

Darting back behind the counter, she threw off her 
wrap and slipped her arms into an apron of the bung? 
variety. It was scarlet-and-white gingham, and gavi' 


a gypsy air. 
Her laughing eyes met Denny’s. 
‘Just for a minute,”’ she whispered. ’ 


“Gee, I'll catch it if your grandmother—” 

“Aren’t I your partner? Listen—they’re tootinjl! 
gas. You wouldn’t have me man the gas pump, wl 
you, Denny?” 

Denny made a helpless gesture, grinned and lima 
of the front door; and as he went out, there came! 
young fellow who seemed to fill Denny’s place with 
brawn and light. It would be difficult to say whicl¥! 
the more alive—his hair that was more red than brovi® 
his very blue eyes. He wore no hat and he was sli} 
grimy from the road, but this did not detract from as 
tain air of godlike ease which sat upon him as natura/' 
the weather-beaten aviator’s coat he wore. But th a 
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‘a hopefulness which gave way to instant pleasure as 
.w Clarissa behind the counter. 

ello, sister!” 

Dh, hello!” 

arissa, skilled at conveying any impression she chose, 
id about from piling sandwiches on a plate. It was 
| that they were on a footing of previous encounters. 
yr the counter Clarissa quickly removed a slender 
}ond-and-sapphire bracelet, remembered just in time. 
What will you have tonight?” 

or bare arms were white against the red-checked apron. 
young man looked at them and his expression grew 
sacted. She turned her laughter-bright eyes upon the 
wiches. 

‘he Swiss cheese ones are very nice—and coffee?” 

» sat upon a high stool and she drew an amber stream 
' the coffee urn. Its fragrance filled the air between 
,. Clarissa leaned against the shelves behind her and 
od at her customer. She felt amazingly happy. Her 
vr and her great-grandmother would not have recog- 
{ her expression, for they had never seen its like in 
issa’s eyes. They would have been astonished to see 
when Clarissa was content she looked sweet. When 
estlessness left her face it became softer; her eyes be- 
» deep and shining. But strangest of all was a touch of 
thing almost humble in the way Clarissa stood there, 
‘ding this godlike young man who had descended from 
‘re truck as from a cloud. 

je tiny place was quiet. The light was reflected in 
‘ing points from the shining coffee urn, from a copper 
3il, from the gleaming white oilcloth—and from two 
of eyes. They looked at each other across the counter. 
7 did not have much to say to each other, probably 
use there was so much to say, and perhaps because 
‘were too full of a sense of the terrible fleeting of this 
»moment. They talked, in half sentences and de- 
ed words, about the state of the roads and the trucking 
aess, which was brisk, and a race the Yellow Jacket 
had with a produce truck from Newark from three to 
in the morning when the road was fine for speeding. 


Their words were immensely careless and casual, but un- 
derneath was the beating of wings, a breathless sense of 
lightness, of flight. 

And Clarissa knew that this troubling thing was there 
for him as well as for her. The first time he had seen her 
there, the day Denny moved in and she was helping him 
in his mother’s red-checked apron, she had known that 
he was caught; and she knew also that he did not like it 
and that he struggled against being caught. For a whole 
week he drove the yellow truck relentlessly past Denny’s 
place. She knew he would have driven it past without a 
glance if he could have made himself. But always his head 
would jerk around for a fraction of an instant, and stand- 
ing in the door of Denny’s shop she caught the flash of his 
blue eyes before he put on even more speed and went 
roaring down the road. It became a game with her to see if 
she could make him stop. 

But then, finally, when for some reason he began stop- 
ping again in front of Denny’s place, it suddenly ceased to 
be a game for Clarissa. She found that too much of her 
heart had gone into it. She tried to forget there was such 
a thing as the Post Road. She would sit reading in the 
house, aloof above the world in that fine, dignified house 
where the high stone walls shut out the noises and smells 
of gasoline traffic, and all at once through the dark would 
come the twittering shriek of a truck. And Clarissa’s eyes 
would become fixed on the page, while it seemed as if 
every atom of her being were flying down across the ter- 
raced lawn toward the Post Road. Another rending shriek 
from the horn, a thunder and roar, a glare of white light 
eating up the road, and Clarissa’s great-grandmother 
would thump the floor with her cane. 

“Mercy me! Those abominable trucks! Getting worse 
and worse. They’ll ruin us all. No one will be able to live 
on the Post Road presently. And I can remember when 
the Lovelaces and the Pintards and the Pells used to drive 
back and forth in their carriages. One of them drove a 
coach and four. I can remember ‘a 

Clarissa held her book up in front of her face and closed 
her eyes. She, too, could remember. A towering truck 


swinging around the bend in the road, behind the wheel a 
broad-shouldered fellow, the wind in his hair blowing it 
straight back above his glinting eyes, an air of godlike, 
casual ease about him, thundering over the road with skill 
and strength and a superb confidence—and joyousness 
too. Rather as if he drove a chariot in a race, as if he had 
his foot on the neck of the world. Clarissa knew it would 
be a long time before she could make herself cease to re- 
member. 

“Ym falling in love,’ thought Clarissa, “and it’s ter- 
rible. I’ve never felt like this before. To think that when 
it happened to me it had to be a truck driver. It must be 
that I’m getting eccentric before my time. Perhaps father 
is right; perhaps I’m all wrong, somehow Ze 

To know only that a person was called Jeff, that he 
drove the speediest truck between Boston and New York, 
that Denny admired him boundlessly, and that his table 
manners were good—were these facts enough to save the 
self-respect of a Janeway? She knew exactly how she 
ought to feel about this thing that was happening to her 
heart, but somehow she couldn’t make the way she ought 
to feel seem natural to herself. 

“Why am Iso happy now and so unhappy other times?” 
she asked herself, watching the young man called Jeff eat- 
ing the piece of mince pie she had cut for him. “‘Why do I 
like everything about him, when mostly I dislike so many 
things about other men? Is it just a silly attraction I ought 
to be ashamed of, or is it—is it the real thing?”’ 

Her face grew moody, and at once the young man Jeff 
saw her change of expression. He had risen and was count- 
ing out some silver upon the counter. He half turned to- 
ward the door, hesitated, and then turned back toward her. 

“Anything wrong, sister?” 

She shook her head, managing to smile. He appeared 
to turn something over in his mind before he said, ‘‘ Look 
here, do you like this job?” 

It took some effort for her to remember that she was 
supposed to be Denny’s sister, so far from their outward 
situation had her thoughts carried her. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


She Ran Toward the Truck, and as She Did So Two Dark Forms Intertwined in a Desperate Embrace Rolled Off the Driver's Seat and Thumped Down Into the Road 


you might say, the greatest 

of American indoor spats. 
They is lots of rows us married 
lads can work up over such 
domestical matters as slapping 
a monicker on the bambino or 
where-was-you-last-night-huh 
and the such, but them kinda lukeworn skirmishes ain’t 
to be compared to the hell and hot water you can get into 
with the frau just by forgetting that the six of clubs ain’t 
been played yet. 

Before I was talked into falling for this auction stuff 
home life maybe wasn’t just one swift song; but anyways 
me and the misses could easy be mistaken for a coupla 
friends. Things ain’t no more now like they used to was. 
A cuckoo dropping into our hut around breakfast time any 
morning after a session with the pestboards would get the 
idea that we was a pair of deaf and dummies marooned on 
a iceberg and not able to say nothing on the account of 
our fingers being frostbitten. 

I’ve told you fellers before how I learned to play bridge 
from a gambolier named High-Spade Kennedy, and also 
from outta the book by McGullible, just to show up some 
friends of the frau, who was always bragging how much 
brains it took to get jerry to the game. After proving to 
them, by a trip to the cleaners, that such was not the 
case, I figured on retiring on my low rails; me, up to that 
time, not having no high opinions of any kinda pastime 
that the frills could get by with, without interfering with 
the piece-work they was doing in the scandal shop. But 
this darn game is like whiskers. It just grows on you 
nilly-billy, and before I knows it I’ve given stud and 
pinochle the grand razzazz and taken my chips to the 
auction house. 

We plays two or three times a week, mostly with the 
Magruders, them perfect busts that started me off on the 
sport of kings and aces, and in a coupla months I could 
be third-degreed into admitting that they wasn’t hardly no- 
body that I couldn’t spot about two legs per rubber and 
knock for a trip to the check book. The wife, however, is 
got different ideas, which is, of course. 

“How do you like my stuff?” I asks her one night when 
we is still talking at the end of the game. 


[sen here game of bridge is, 


THE 


“Well,” says she, ‘considering that you had all the 
cards and.me for a partner, and the folks we was playing 
with don’t know nothing about bridge, you could maybe 
have done worser. You only trumped your own tricks 
about eight times and blocked yourself twice and finessed 
against me every ten minutes or so; but outside of that I 
can’t think of no more than a dozen things that you done 
wrong.” 

“From them praises you is singing to me,” I remarks, 
“you must want something.” 

“T does,’’ comes back Kate. 

“Give it a name,’’ I tells her. 

“T want,” says the misses, ‘‘that you should give a 
imitation of a gentleman of refineries and tastes when we 
goes up to the Sintons’ next week.” 

“What for?” I desires to know. ‘Pete Sinton and me 
used to eat pie with the same knife, and even if he is got 
enough jack now to slip a ten-case note to every brunette 
in Africa, that boy ain’t the kind to put on no dogs with.” 

“Maybe not,’’ admits the misses, “but seeing that he 
ain’t been around near you for a long time, they is a barely 
chance that his manners is got better than when he was 
barrooming with you. I hears that they has a wonderful 
place out in the country, with butlers scattered all over 
the house, and that they is a lotta swells coming to this 
party.” 

“How,” I asks, “do we happen to bust in with the 
nifties?”’ 

“That’s easy,” answers Kate. “Belle Sinton knows me 
and don’t know you. You horns in by the mere accidents 
of marriage.” y 

“T does, eh?” I yelps. “Suppose I ups and refuses to 
go. ” 4 
“T ain’t got no time to waste on no joke supposes like 
that,’’ comes back the wife. ‘“‘What I wants to say is this: 
If you don’t act at the Sintons’ like a gentleman should, 
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“Hello,”” He Says, Jovial. ‘“‘How's y 
the Old Low:Down Buzzard Bird?"* 


ie! my ait ene yy 


you will maybe find out some 
more about them accidents of 
marriage I was telling you ; 
about. They is sure to be some ’ 
bridge playing there, and I don’t wish that you sh 
let the idea get around that the suspicion you got of 
game was learned from a coupla yeggmen in the back r 
of a boiler factory.” F 

“What,”’ I inquires, “‘is wrong with the way I pla 

“It would take me, at the leastest, a week to € 
scratch the service,”’ answers the frau; “but they isa 
things I could mention right quick.” 1 

“Them being?’ I asks. 4 

“One of ’em being,’ says she, “the barrel-house hi 
you has of slamming the cards down on the table like 
was mad at ’em for having bit you. Another is the r 
way you got of looking at me when I don’t happen to. 
the suit you thinks you wants but probably don’t.” — 

“Well,” I remarks, ‘‘even a king may look at a 

“Yeh,” returns the misses; “but not no deuce sp 

“What else is they,’ I asks, “that I does ——” | 

“Tt ain’t so much what you does in a bridge game,” 
in the squaw, “‘as what you does to it. Auction, you 1 
have heard by accident some place, is supposed to | 
nice, quiet pastimes for people with cultures; but the |. 
you plays it could easy be mistaken for a cross betwel 
dog fight and a raid on a gambling den. You don’t} 
auction; you broadcasts it.” e| 

“Got any more trumps?” I asks, sarcastic. q 

“You is a gloating winner and a rotten loser,’’ goe) 
Kate. “When you is ahead you is as full of conversa) 
as a barker at a ballyhoo; when you is behind you. 
got no more to say than a deaf mutt; and, besides, } 
looks about as happy as a kid that’s just been washed! 
hind the ears, spanked and put to bed without not hin! 
eat except a dose of castor oil.” 2) 
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1e Cuts In With 
“Sir” on Ice 


“The nonstop razz 


Vhat is you out for?” I asks. 

Nae’? 

‘ll be making a record,” says the wife, “if I can get 

to act at the Sintons’ like you was used to playing 

se as if it was a decent parlor game instead of a excuse 

ragging out samples of your temper line.” 

ll show you some right now,”’ I yelps, real riled by the 

d slams the frau’s been scoring offa me with five 

ts in one hand. “If you was to know ten times as 

1as you knows about bridge now, if any, you wouldn’t 

ly know nothing. You ——” 

Maybe not,” interrupted Kate, “but I could teach you 

‘much, anyways.” 

Yo, you couldn’t,” I shouts back, not noticing until 

ate that I has left the switch wide open and backed 

ain of thoughts into a blind alley. ‘You couldn’t 

i me nothing.” 

You're right,’”’ says the millstone; ‘‘and now that you 

Iding both ends of the argument, they ain’t nothing 

ae to do and I’m on my way to bed.”’ 

You can call off that party date,” I yells. ‘‘I ain’t 
” 

Write down any other jokes you knows,’”’ comes back 

nisses, ‘‘and we’ll have ’em for breakfast.” 


II 


AS my way as per usual, and Friday afternoon we 
aves for the Sintons’, our invite calling for us to stick 
nd till Monday morning. 

‘te’s place out in the country is the real spiff in Class A 
ties and could easy be palmed off by a good pest 
‘t as the home of one of them infant prodigals out in 
ywood; besides the which, the grounds around the 
k is big enough to hold the kinda crowds that turns 
for them English sucker football games. Every tree 
bush and blade of grass on the lot looks like it was 
ted personal with a ruler instead of a shovel. 

has to grin inwards at the idea of Baldy Pete Sinton, 
used to think that a two-bit flop in a bed-house and a 
< of hog and hen fruit was the least words in luxuries, 
ig like a Roman umpire in a Spanish air castle, all lit- 
d up with butlers and scullery maidens and stable 
egrooms. Ten years before, me and him was pan- 
lling around in the Oklahoma oil fields, and they 
1’t enough real jack be- 
m us any time to buy a 
aming suit for a tadpole; 
he stuck longer ’an me 
pretty soon a gusher up 
hit him in the face. The 
is in the histories. 

ain’t seen Pete since it 
mm raining barrels on 
; but something tells me 
all the flash and fussy 
ners I pipes before me 
» his doings, but musta 
t brung on by the wife. 
st can’t imagine that 
asing more’n one fork, if 
, at a meal and the old 
zine ain’t so far wrong at 


ete’s at the door when 
oreezes up, the same old 
ly, alittle fatter than he 
l to was, and looking 
it as comfortable in his 
rags as a guy in a parade 
’s bust his last sus- 
der button and got a gar- 
g. 


“Hello,” he says, jovial. ‘‘How’s the old low- 
down buzzard bird?” 

“Do you mean it?” I asks. 

“Sure, I does, you thieving scoundrel,’”’ he 
comes back. 

“Good boy!’ I answers, grabbing his mitts. 
“T thought maybe you was trying to be polite 
and make me feel at home, you lying horse 
robber.”’ 

“Gosh,” says Pete, “it sounds great to be 
called that! How much dryer is you than 
usual?” 

“Just as,’’ I answers. 

The wife in the meantimes has been towed 
off by the misses of the roost and Sinton gives 
me the shoulder to follow him. We drifts up- 
stairs and finally lands in a room at the back 
of the shack that looks like it got into the 

place by mistake. They ain’t hardly 
nothing there excepting a coupla run- 
down chairs, a worn-out rug; smeared 
rete up with cigar ashes, and a rickety 
Sang, cabinet. 
: “My study,” grins Sinton. 
“What do you study here?” I asks. 
“Labels?” 

“Yeh,’’ comes back Pete, ‘“‘and I is also taking lessons in 
Scotch,’”’ with the which he drags out a bottle and pours a 
set of stiff hookers. 

“Over the river,’’ says he. 

“And through the woods,” I replies. ‘Like old times, 
ain’t it?” 

“This room you is in,’”’ answers he, kinda mournful, “‘is 
all that is left of them. It’s the only thing in the whole 
joint that belongs to me exclusive, and I had a grand 
battle with the burden to save that. The rest of this pile 
of stuck-up stucco is the wife’s idea of what she calls a 
quiet nook out in the country.” 

“Well,” says I, “‘that’s what you draws for getting in 
the way of that damn gusher. If you’d ’a’ done like me and 
beaten it outta Oklahoma in time you could yet be enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of poverties.”’ 

“Maybe you think they ain’t got none,” returns Baldy. 
“Wait till you see the bunch of dry holes that is up here 
for the week-end. They don’t none of them know nothing 
excepting cards. I was gonna have you out with some 
regular folks, but the misses was keen on bringing your 
frau here this time on the accounts of hearing that she was 
good at this bridge hop. Is she?” 

“You want my opinion,’”’ I asks, “‘or hern?”’ 

“How long you been hitched?”’ comes back Pete. 

“Fifteen years,’ I answers. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“Then you ain’t got no opinions,”’ says he. ‘‘ What does 
she think about her game?” 

“Well,” I tells him, “‘Kate’s got the idea that if she was 
to hook up with the guy that wrote the book A 

“She’s gonna have that chance right here.” 

“What do you mean?”’ I inquires. 

“Ever hear of a lad named Angus McGullible?” asks 
Baldy right back. 

“Sure!” I replies. ‘“‘That’s the bobo that learned me the 
game with his book—him and High-Spade Kennedy.” 

“Oh,” says Pete, ‘‘then you plays too?” 

“In our set,’”’ I yawns, ‘‘one must. Is Angus one of your 
week-enders?”’ 

“He'll be here tomorrow,” answers Baldy. ‘That 
bimbo comes every Saturday and Sunday regular for his 
wages. If Ishould shut down this dump 
that baby’d have to go to work. He 
lives a coupla miles or so down the road, 


and Belle uses him as a kinda side show to pull the come- 
ons in to her blow-outs. They ain’t hardly a session of 
bridge outta the which that boy don’t tote away at the 
leastest a hundred fish. He’s been coming here, on and off, 
for six months now, and I ain’t seen him dig yet.” 

“From the way you talks,” I remarks, “I gathers Angus 
ain’t your favorite color.” 

“Tf he was choking on a bone,’’ says Pete, “I wouldn’t 
even pat him on the back. I almost quit drinking Scotch 
because McGullible is. You being here, though, gives me 
an idea. Will you do me a favor?” 

“IT didn’t bring my gat,” I answers quick, “and I ain’t 
so good at strangling like I used to was. Besides ——” 

“But you is still on friendly terms with a deck of cards, 
ain’t you?” cuts in Baldy. ‘Seems to me like you was 
able in the old days to make the papers jump through 
hoops and say papa. Now ar 

“Nothing doing,’ I interrupts, short. ‘I don’t pull 
them things no more. The only aces that I plays with 
nowadays is them which is dealt to me honest.” 

“T know,” says Sinton; “but in a pinch you could talk 
pretty to the pictures, couldn’t you?” 

“T suppose,” I admits, modest; ‘‘but wouldn’t you and 
me get in sweet if I was caught icing a deck? Lead me to 
this boy McGullible on the up and up if all you want is to 
slip him a trimming. I ain’t so worse at the game; and, 
besides, they is some snappy tricks I learned from High- 
Spade Kennedy that maybe Angus don’t know nothing 
about.” 

Pete shakes his head, dubious. 

“Playing on the square,” says he, ‘‘you wouldn’t have 
no more chances of beating him than a jack rabbit, and 
I’d give my right arm to see that cuckoo knocked off the 
Christmas tree. One good walloping and maybe Belle and 
the other hens that lay around this place wouldn’t think 
Angus was the curly bearcat like they does now. They 
ain’t no question but that the boy’s good. I’ve played 
around with the game enough to know that.” 

“Well,” I remarks, “‘he’s gotta to have the prominent 
cards like anyone else to win.” 

“Not this bozo,’’ comes back Baldy. ‘‘He don’t have 
to have nothing. All you got to do is bid once or sneeze 
or something like that and this baby knows what you got 
in your hand, and if it’s anything good he’ll make you dis- 
card it before you knows what all the shooting’s for.” 

‘Leave him to me,” says I, “‘and I’ll make you a present 
of his hide without working no skin game, neither.” 

“‘T got a case of Scotch,’’ announces Pete, ‘“‘that goes to 
the guy that can slap the red ink on Angus.” 

“Ship it now,’’ I comes back, ‘‘so it’ll be home when 
I get there.” 


IIr 


FTER I takes a pipe at the bunch of fluffs that Pete’s 
wife has brung for the party I’m kinda glad that the 
gusher hit him instead of me. They is six couples 
outside of us, and they ain’t one of ’em that’s worth one 
hurrah in Hades. I gets it from Baldy that they is all in 
the first hundred of the four, and they ain’t none of the 
she-men in the layout that’s done any work in three or four 
generations. It just gets me mean to be near ’em, and it 
takes hardly no times at all for me to get into their black 

looks. 
Right after dinner that night one of the starched frails 
whose name is De Smythe, the original copy of which come 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Right Away Baldy Raises His Hand 
and Does His Song and Dance 
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S STATED in 
a previous 
article, the 


oil boom in South- 
ern California in 
the last two years 
has been distinc- 
tive in that all the 
major discoveries 
were made at the 
gates of a great 
city. Never in the 
entire history of 
the oil industry 
has it been so easy 
to look upon and 
invest in oil wells, 
drilling, flowing 
and pumping. All 
that any resident 
of the city needed, 
to feast the eyes 
upon this magic 
source of wealth, 
has been two or 
three hours’ time, 
together with a 
seat in an automo- 
bile or the price of 
a short interurban 
ride. 

Naturally, the 
fields have been 
visited by untold 
thousands of tour- 
ists and newcomers 
with leisure time 
andes wp! u's 
money. Butinthe 
throngs who have 
ridden out every 
day are many who 
can hardly be classed in either category. Wealth from oil 
appeals to no one age, sex, class or group. It has a uni- 
versal appeal, this possibility of sudden wealth; it strikes 
a responsive chord in every breast. 


Hypnotic Salesmanship 


ite ANY case, the presence of so much oil close to the city 
of Los Angeles, with the resulting myriads of opportuni- 
ties to invest, speculate and gamble, as the case may be, has 
caused a complete and radical change in what might be 
called the sales policy, or program, of selling oil-promotional 
securities. For it goes without saying that when credulous 
people see millions made in legitimate oil production at 
their very feet, the slick promoter does 
not fail to seize such an opportunity. 

Nor is this change in the sales pol- 
icy of oil-promotional securities to be 
considered of merely local or casual 
interest. It is closely related, as 
suggested in a previous article, to im- 
portant developments in the oil indus- 
try; and, besides, it is one of the most 
peculiar, bizarre and picturesque 
pieces of sheer business practice that 
has developed in many a year. 

Speaking briefly, this method of 
salesmanship and financing may be 
summed up as consisting of free bus 
rides, free lunches and free lectures. 
With even greater brevity, it may be 
described as the chicken-dinner school 
of finance. In any case, it makes the 
oil well as an object of curiosity and 
investment even closer to the city than 
has been suggested. One does not 
need the price of a short interurban 
ride or of anoontimesandwich. These, 
too, aresupplied. There isno obstacle, 
no inhibition whatever to making an 
investment in oil. 

Strictly speaking, the free bus ride 
to the oil field, and, of course, to the 
particular well in which stock or units 
are being sold, together with a free 
lunch and a free lecture, did not orig- 
inate with the oil operators or pro- 
moters. It had previously been 
adopted by real-estate subdividers, 
and is still used by many of them. 


One Corner of a Crater at Santa Fé Springs 


But in the hands of the oil promoter it is of more than 
local interest, and as a means of developing an oil field, of 
furnishing the promoter with the wherewithal to drill, it 
is the most complete method of extracting money from the 
public that has yet been devised. 

I do not hesitate to say that it is the last word in sales- 
manship, the ultimate perfection of sheer mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

There is no way of conveying by mere words any idea 
of the extent to which the free bus and free chicken-dinner 
school of financing is, or has been, employed in the oil 
fields of Southern California. Or if there is any possibility 
of painting such a picture, it does not lie within the abili- 
ties of the present writer. 


A Crater as Seen From an Aéroplane 


One may ta 
free rides and ¢ 
free lunches { 
weeks, mont 
and, perhaps, ey 
years. There ¢ 
promoters who 
Sunday, at a 
rate, have run 
many as fourte 
or fifteen hy 
sight-seei 
busses, each ho! 
ing scores of py 
ple, to tents 
tabernacles ek 
beside the oil wel 
where lunch 
served and the | 
turers hold for 

One salesm 
estimated that 
many as 5000 
6000 people go ¢ 
to the oil fields 
free rides on ag 
gle day. Iha 
seen 300 or 4 
and in one ¢a 
500, peopleinas 
gle tabernacle, 
brought out fr 
fed free and ] 
tured to fr¢ 
Women go fn 
house to housed: 
after day, offer 
the occupants f 
rides either to {| 
oil fields, to n 
real-estate sub 
visions or to ot} 
enterprises selling stock or lots or units. There are hou 
whose doorbells are rung every day by canvassers offer 
free rides. One can ride as far and as often as one choos| 
and in practically any direction. ' 
j 
ioe in the main, passengers for the free bus rides 

secured by passing out tickets from doorways. Thii 
done on an extensive scale for many blocks along seve 
of the streets which radiate from Pershing Square, in mé 
ways the center of Los Angeles; also for several blocksalit 
the ocean front in Long Beach and in other neighbor} 
cities. It is done with great insistence, but with wholeso? 
respect for police regulations. val 
tunately for the complete free play 
salesmanship, the police have hai 
habit in many parts of the country? 
a long time past of placing cert 
restrictions upon street solicitati 
The pedestrian is thus saved ff 
being torn limb from limb by ri! 
barkers, pullers-in, and the like, | 
that is about all. i 
Late in April the free-bus pec? 
_ utilized the front yards of two or tle 
blocks along Ocean Avenue in LB 
Beach. These blocks, instead of cl 
taining fifteen-story hotels and api" 
ment houses, like most of thi! 
neighbors, are still occupied by & 
old-fashioned two-story frame dwh 
ings of twenty-five or thirty ys 
ago, which invariably had front yas’ 
In each front yard, close to the s 
walk, yet. back of the property 1% 
sat a woman under a parasol ancl 
a small table, her ammunition beg 
piles of free bus tickets. | 
Even if one walked straight ahe 
without turning an eye, each wor 
held out a bunch of free tickets wi 
an air of almost pitiful supplicat 
Each one leaned as far out asshe ec! 
and fairly shook the tickets under? 
nose of the passer-by, with an he 
thusiastic, eager invitation to acoll 
Regulations concerning the usé f 
sidewalks prevented this solicita)” 
from being an actual physical assa 


The Free-Ride Barkers 
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rtainly it was a mental assault of a 
holly pleasant nature. 

eral hours later I was walking in 
if the most respectable residential 
its of the city, far from the mad- 
yorowd, and had occasion to ask 
(ions of a staid, white-haired lady 
jras watering her lawn. Hardly had 
{und of her matter-of-fact reply died 
jbefore I heard a shrill voice from 
ter lawn, and there sat a siren under 
‘sol, with a handful of tickets thrust 


i> all the others, she promised a 
jrful sight-seeing trip and a good 
ped seat in the bus. 

ls, though most of the tickets are 
1d out from the more central parts 
| city, the invitation toa free bus 
yay greet you anywhere and in the 
tinexpected places. It is thorough- 
ssalesmanship. 

jhe business sections of Los Angeles 
ihe ticket women are not only very 
il not to step out on the sidewalk 
| many cases would not even talk to 
ective passenger unless he stepped 
[the doorway at least, and in some 
snside the building itself. 

vu know, the police are getting very fussy,” the 
ii would say to me when, in the best imitation I had 
jmanner of a rubberneck tourist, I hesitated in front 
in and timidly looked in their direction. ‘If you will 
inside we will be glad to talk to you.” 

/we must hasten on to the busses themselves. Every 
ng, rain or shine, week days and Sundays, they were 
in long, solid rows on all sides of Pershing Square 
i¢ many blocks up the side streets, in one case as far 
|eye could reach, not to mention those which start 
,ong Beach, Pasadena and other places. Each enor- 
»us seemed to me the largest I had ever seen, a per- 
lonster of the highway, all with banners flying. 


The Promoter’s Smooth Showmen 


N an oil promoter is not above parking regulations, 
id thus the would-be passenger had to be on hand by 
in the morning. The beginner at any sport is in- 
‘to be nervous and timid. To accept an entire day’s 
ality, including a ride which ordinarily would cost 
: dollars, a lunch that would cost something at least 
‘ree lecture from the mouth of an expert who is paid 
day—to accept all this with no intention of buying 
like quite a nerve. 
, you're just timid the way I was when I first came 
said a salesman who lounged beside his bus and 
'at me with 
mentwhen I 
/was not in 
abit of ac- 
z free rides 
nehes from 
os that had 
aing to sell 
Lhad no in- 
. of buying. 
re under no 
‘ions to buy. 
‘merely our 
1 of show- 
our goods. 
ore that go 
the better it 
Of course, 
| try to sell 
hen we get 
Dut we don’t 
to sell more 
certain per 
lyway. I’ll 
tee that you 
good time. 
‘ake you to 
na and to 
ssion.”’” 
it why do 
» there?” I 
“Thatisn’t 
direct road 
anta Fé 
3, is it?” 
,” replied 
alesman; 
his isn’t all 
288; it is 
pleasure. 
int to give 
food time.’ 
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A Forest of Derricks at Signal Hilt 


The next conversation was with a somewhat stout and 
elderly female who insisted loudly, as soon as we stopped in 
front of her bus, that we promise to go with her. 

“T’m an old woman and I’ve got to earn a living,” she 
wheezed. ‘‘There’s no one left but me and the bird.” 

“But we might not want to buy,” I repeated almost me- 
chanically. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was her cheerful reply. “I’m paid 
for those I get to go, not for those who buy.” 

But we wandered on to a younger woman who in reply 
to our mild advances said that she could give us a choice 
either of oil or of a real-estate subdivision; that she handled 
both with equal willingness, and if we didn’t like to ride in 
a sight-seeing bus, she would call for us at our hotel in a 
private car. 

“We have a trip that is different,” said a young man be- 
fore whose bus we stopped next. “‘It is neither oil nor real 
estate, but a new kind of rubber.’”’ Then with an air of 
finality, with an assurance that such a statement would 
surely crush and demolish any lingering doubt as to his 
being the best possible investment on the markets of the 
world, he added, “Besides, this is the only concern that 
gives you music with your lunch.” 

But despite these allurements, we wandered on to a bus 
which was half filled with people, because we were anxious 
to go with a large crowd. At once the salesman took our 
names, pinned tags upon us and gave us choice seats. 


An Early Morning Photograph of Bell Crater No. 2, Santa Fé Springs 


“But,” said I timidly, “I might want 
to buy some oil units and I have only a 
few dollars with me. What shall I do?” 

: “That’s all right,”’ he replied with great 
heartiness. ‘‘ We take as lowas two dollars. 
We sell to a great many nurses and school- 


7G teachers, you know.” 

mak Alas, we had fallen victims to the very 

j Wg sucker psychology we were trying to study, 
y for the rear seats, which had appeared 


filled as we walked up to the bus, were 
occupied by stage properties. A moment 
before the bus left these people quietly 
stepped out and disappeared. They had 
served their purpose and had attracted 
the real suckers like my friend and my- 
self. 

But the bus was full enough, not only 
with passengers whom the salesmen hoped 
to convert into investors, but with a large 
and cheerful contingent of sales people, 
maleandfemale. Alltheway they cracked 
stale jokes and radiated the best of good 
cheer, both through the megaphone and 
in personal conversation. 

“This is the richest street in the world,” 
said the barker as we rumbled along 
Orange Grove Avenue in Pasadena; “the 
grass has green backs, the flowers a scent, 
the clouds have a silver lining, and when they open the 
windows in the morning a draft blows in. 

“There is the eucalyptus tree, which sheds bark instead 
of leaves. The Y. M. C. A. wants it cut down because it 
exposes its limbs. ; 

““We are now passing the only house in Southern Cali- 
fornia which has seven kitchens, Mr. and Mrs. Kitchen 
and five kitchenettes.’ 


The Siren With a Megaphone 


E HAD certainly chosen the Four-B route to wealth 
from oil—busses, barkers, ballyhoo and boobs. At any 
rate, the trip was planned to thrill people with the idea of 
wealth, to hammer in the desire for money, to make us as 
avaricious as possible. First we passed the old wells in the 
city itself, brought in by E. L. Doheny—‘‘the multi- 
millionaire,” as the barker bawled it out, with emphasis 
on the “multi.” Then we were landed plump on the 
Pasadena street of wealth, with loud references to the 
homes of chewing-gum magnates and movie stars. From 
there we were driven through one of the old oil fields, from 
which the Baldwin estate has derived such great wealth. 
But here we were at last in Santa Fé Springs itself, hay- 
ing gone only twice as far as necessary to reach the place. 
Now we were passing the famous Bell property, and here 
we could see the ruins of a rig which had been blown to 
pieces a few days 
before from the 
terrific pressure of 
gas. Frantically 
the barker shouted 
a few salient facts 
about the great oil 
field. Meanwhile 
we were fast mov- 
ing on beyond 
proved territory. 
We turned into a 
field through a 
grand entrance 
and stopped in 
front of a tent. 
Flags were flying 
and other huge 
busses were arriv- 
ing and discharg- 
ing their loads. We 
disentrained and 
were herded into 
the tent, or taber- 
nacle, with great 
promptness. 
Inside, at one 
end was a plat- 
form, a table and 
a blackboard, with 
maps of the oil 
fields. In front of 
the platform were 
rows upon rows of 
long, rough dining 
tables and 
benches, capable 
of holding perhaps 
500 people. Over 
each table was a 
(Continued on 
Page 92) 
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some other lady’s husband gets 

tight that may be a joke, but if 
your own personal husband gets 
ginned up—why, that is no 
comic supplement. And no 
matter if your friends tell 
stories to the effect you 
ought to of seen Jim Smith 
last night he was a hot 
sketch, well a wife gets no 
kick out of it except the one 
she puts up. 

I come to realize this 
thoroughly the morning 
after the dinner which led 
up to all that followed. It 
had been given in our honor 
by comparative strangers, 
and while the host was mak- 
ing a speech about it was a 
big thing to have the fa- 
mous Marie La Tour and 
husband in their mist, and 
ect., Jim went and got wet 
and had to be draggedout by 
a butler whose first name we 
didn’t even know, but Jim 
called him Heyou while it 
was being done and maybe 
that was right, for the feller 
was a Jap. 

Well anyways, this party 
started out in our honor and 
ended in our as you might 
say dishonor, with the 
women allsorry for mein the 
hatefully friendly way they 
have at such times. So 
maybe I didn’t bawl Jim out 
as soon as he come to sufli- 
ciently. 

“See here, Gorgeous,” I 
says without mercy on his 
aching head, ‘‘ever since 
Mgr. Volstead got cast in 
this present heavy part of 
his you have been hitting 
the bootleg with a enthusi- 
asm that it’s a pity you 
couldn’t put it into clean 
politics instead. From now 
on, drinking is out, where 
you are concerned.” 

Jim give a groan and 
pulled his face out of his 
hands where he had it 
parked so as not to see me 
talking, and made a crack 
which had become alas a 
classic in our home. 

“T’m off the stuff for 
life!” he says. ‘‘Phew} 
What rotten liquor that was! Worse than the poison 
Lew brings me.” 

There followed a time lapse of about sixty feet during 
which we said nothing. Then Jim slapped the knee of his 
dressing gown and stood up. 

“T got to have a drink!”’ says he. 

“Not much!”’ I come back at him. ‘The way to quit 
drinking is to quit.” 

“Huh!” says he. “You don’t understand how I feel. 
I’m dying on my feet. Just one, Marie?” 

“Well, I don’t know where you are going to get it,” I 
says. “There isn’t a thing in the house.” 

“Oh yes there is,” says he. “There has got to be. I hid 
a bottle last night. Where do you suppose I put it?” 

“T don’t know,” says I, “and I don’t care. Last time 
it was the fern bed outside the library window. Personally, 
I got only one bottle of that real Gordon gin and it is hid 
away for emergencies and you don’t get any of it.” 

“Oh, I’m quitting forever!”’ says Jim as per usual. 
“Just a life-saver is all I’m going to take, if only I can 
locate that bottle.” 

“James Smith,” I says earnestly, ‘my rope is almost 
at an end, and this time I mean it. Either you quit drink- 
ing or I quit you. Here we retire on our wealth, and buy 
in on one of the most Ritzy developments on the island, 
and all you do is inhale enough bad hooch to keep you 
unconscious of the fact.” 

“Well, if I drink too much it is your own fault,” says 
he in a true husbandly manner. “What d’you expect me 


[: IS a remarkable truth that if 
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“Is She Really Downstairs, or Did These Blow Out of Some Passing Ash Can?"’ 


‘to do, stick around in the country all the time with the 


apple knockers?” 

“They ain’t apple knockers!” Isays indignantly. “They 
are a very exclusive mob which prefers country-estate life. 
And if you would behave yourself we would get to know 
them and make a social position for Junior!’’ 

“That’s so,” says Jim gloomily, “I’ve been a rotter. But 
I’m off the stuff from now on, I tell you. The trouble is 
I can’t get used to not working.” 

“But you got to get used to it,’”’ I says, real firm. ‘“‘We 
now have so much money it would be ridiculous for us not 
to become idle rich while we are young enough to enjoy it. 
That’s what money is for—to retire on.” 

“But I don’t enjoy retiring,” says Jim moodily. “I’d 
sooner be back on the lot, or even the small time, dancing, 
where a duke has to keep his health in order to eat.’ 

“What you need is occupation,” I agree, “but not the 
kind you are paid for; the sort that costs a lot, for you. 
I wisht to heaven somebody would ask us to join the coun- 
try club so’s you could get the benefit of associating with 
all those swell, refined men that belong to it. But if you 
keep on lushing like this we are going to remain on the out- 
side.” 

“How many times have I got to ring up the fact I am 
off liquor for life?’’ says Jim. 

There was a melancholy pause. Then all of a sudden a 
look of rapture come over my husband’s face like he heard 
the Angelus singing or something and he arose with a 
strong manly gesture. ; ‘ 
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“By gollies I believe I put it 
parlor fireplace behind the gas 
he exclaimed, and dashed out 
room, leaving me to, as the poe 
wifely meditation fa 
free. : 

The whole entire t 
the matter was thai 
sinking a half a milli 
lars into the plant, 
was an A 1 estate, : 
the trimmings, in the: 
our neighbors it seen 
was still merely a cor 
hams with a child 
mother-in-law, me 
ma, and nobody ha 
got around to calling 
for subscriptions, mu 
for social purposes, 
ruined dinner had bee 
by a couple of outside 
I hadn’t minded tt 
account when a fey 
siders get together 
pretty soon become a 
their own, if you ge 
But Jim’s liquid be 
had let even that ou 
here we stood just wh 
were, only moreso. , 
had no refined kids t 
with and had took u 
the boy who come wi 
Clearer Springs Dr 
Water Company, eac 
and ma was getting | 
chummy with Mis’ §; 
the leading boarding 
keeper, to do us any 
socially. In other wor 
whole entire familys 
out to resist my eff 
become the goods se} 

Well, after Jim’s | 
right, I sat down | 
lonely splendor of 1) 
urious boudoir set, an 
admit I had a pang | 
of wanting to go b; 
work, myself, for on} 
have been an addict} 
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pressed this weakne) 
determined to rene: 
good fight, and eet 
then just when I h; 
myself in hand the ( 
my sanctimoniun! 
thrown open wide ii 
come ma with a pal 
in one hand and a pk 
in the other, which got me suspicious right off fri 
way she handled it. 

“There!’’ says he. ‘For heaven’s sake let mel 
down. Careful now, don’t break it!’ 

“For the love of tripe, ma!” says I. ‘Don’t tl 
that package is alcohol!” 

Ma give me a kind of funny look but without any 
in it, and nodded her big new hat at me. 

“Tn a manner of speaking, yes,” says she. 

“But you know I don’t allow any in the hou: 
exclaimed. ‘And I should think you’d respect th 
Jim is not to drink a drop of it!” 

“Heshan’t!” said ma, sinking into a chair which? 
sank at the same time on account it was one of these! 
nourished gilt affairs and ma is built more for the 
League Club style of upholstery. ‘He shan’t,” sa 
“nor he won’t want to, neither!” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘‘You don’t know that duke! 
alcohol, you throw it out this minute, before he kncs 
around.” 

Ma shook her head till the patent-leather flowers 

“T can’t do that,” she says, ‘on account of my pi 
to Madame Luella, the snake charmer.” | 

“What promise?’ I says, sitting up anxiousl) 
whenever ma runs into one of her old friends whic 
to be in the circus the same time she was, why, t# 
trouble ahead. ‘What do you mean, Madame Li 
I went on. ‘‘Where have you been all day, ma, an¢ 
what?” 
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all, you see, dearie,’”’ says ma, settling down to one 
n long pre-rambles to her constitution which is grow- 
her as she gets older but I leave her do it on account 
ze Oh well she is my mother after all and the old lady 
zet much fun only out of talking which is about all 
n do now. “Well, dearie,’’ says she, “you see I 
feel so good this morning on account of that new 
e not making up my bed right and so I didn’t sleep 
all although probably I sleep more’n I think I do, 
gh I’m pretty sure I heard the clock strike four and 
maybe it was two and three—well anyways I didn’t 
good this morning, so I thought well, it’s because 
; get enough exercise, so I just got one of them idle 
canvas men you got hanging around the garage to 
ne into the city, and I thought I would just stop 
t a few free books about going around the world in 
e was ever to do so. I stopped at a tour office and 
is—it’s a real interesting book with pictures of 
ots and staterooms and Ye 
at’s out, ma!’ I says. ‘We aren’t going on any 
‘our any more than we went on the Special Excursion 
adelphia and Return you brought the free literature 
tbout last week!” 
il,” says ma, very dignified, ‘we might want to go 
adelphia—how do you know? Anyways I saved all 
ramphlets. You never can tell when they will come 
ay. 
ndy to light the furnace!”” I says. ‘“‘Come on, ma, 
ito it about Madame Luella and the alcohol!”’ 
1 coming to that!” says ma, deliberately slowing up. 
was telling you, I talked to this young man—real 
1e was, especially when I mentioned your name ——”’ 
1!” I yelled, exasperated. ‘‘Did you tell him I was 
ig of going around the world?” 
ll, I only kind of mentioned it!’’ says ma guiltily. 
juld be nice to get away from this place where 
r wants us, daughter.” 
w, ma, don’t commence that again!” says I, real 
_ “What about Madame Luella?”’ 
ll,” says ma reluctantly, ‘‘after I got this handsome 
ok and the rates, why, I got to thinking how nice it 
de to just run over to Brooklyn and see Lu and chat 


about old times and see how surprised she would be if I 
was to mention we was thinking of taking a trip around 
the ——” 

“e Ma ! ” : - 

“Oh, very well,” says she. “So I went to see her any- 
ways, and a lucky thing I did, too, on account she was just 
getting ready to join up again, and the circus will be forty 
weeks on the road, and she couldn’t very well carry it 
around with her.” 

“Carry which?” says I. 

“Not! which—them!” says ma, waving her Tiffany 
mountings towards the package. 

“Ma Gilligan, what on earth are you talking about?” 
says I. “First you bring in a bottle of booze and then you 
commence to call it them. Have you been nipping out of 
it, that you see it double, or what?”’ 

“Mary Gilligan!’ says ma very severe. “‘You know I 
never touch a drop—except for medical reasons!’’ 

“Well, you said it was liquor!” 

“No!” says ma. “I remarked it was alcohol; but that 
ain’t all there is to it!” ; 

With a dignified gesture she reached acrost and undid 
the bottle, which was an alleged Gordon one. But the 
label was off it, and inside was two very dead snakes— 
bright yellow and green, they was, and floating pretty in 
their as you might call it, native element. I let out a yell. 

“What on earth are you doing with them?”’ I says. 

“Keeping ’em until Luella can get off from the circus 
to give ’em decent burial,’ says ma in a hushed voice. 
“Poor Romeo and Juliet! They worked with Luella faith- 
ful for over ten years, and last week Romeo died, and 
Luella claims Julie didn’t survive him by many hours, she 
felt so bad. And yet they say snakes is cold-blooded!” 

“Be that as it is,’’. I says firmly, ‘I am cold-blooded 
about snakes! Take them things and throw them out at 
once, or I will!”’ ; 

“Never!’’ says ma, clutching at them. ‘“Ain’t you got 
no respect for a person’s sentimentality? I promised 
Luella I would take charge of the remains until she got a 
few days off to run up to Vermont to the family plot. She 
loved them little creatures, Marie, and I loved the circus, 
so I’m bound to do what I can!”’ 


“Tf I find them worms around the house any place,” 
says I, “I will have the fourth footman do as I see fit. And 
as for our going around the world, if we go any place this 
winter it will be to Florida, where I expect you have for- 
gotten I have just bought a place on the water with full 
reptilian rights. You will see snakes enough there to suit 
you, and you can ask Luella down and show her the time of 
her life. Meanwhile, don’t let me find those bottled goods 
around here again!” 

Well, ma took her snakes and booklets and departure, 
and I thought, well, I certainly got a troublesome family, 
and one member is worse than the other. And while I was 
that way, the second footman, which it is the truth he was 
a pie-faced mutt and I never did like him and only for 
being afraid of the butler I would of fired him long ago; 
well anyways he come in and says moddom is wanted on 
the telephone. Moddom says who wants her, and he says 
Mr. Goldringer, and I flew to said phone on the wings of 
lonesomeness, only too happy to have somebody I could 
speak to insultingly if.I wanted. 

“Hello, Mary. This is me,” says Goldringer. “Say, is 
it you?” 

“Sure it’s me, Al,” says I. “Whatcha want, you big 
useless?”” I says, see, real friendly and cordial. ‘How 
are you, you old lowlife?” 

“Fine like a mice!”’ says he. “Say, Mary, I got a swell 
offer for you!” 

“Nix!” says I. “TI ain’t working and you know it, Al. 
I’m living down here among the high-class apple knockers, 
doing a landed-gentry act. I haven’t landed yet, but I’m 
here till I do, and no contract on earth would drag me 
back into the pictures before I accomplish my social 
ambitions.” 

“Tt ain’t the pictures, girlie,” says Al, quite excited. 
“Tt’s vaudeville. Lookit here! I got a cable from Brum- 
mer, the English feller controls the Oriental circuit. It’s 
a big thing, including Jim to do your old act, see—dancing 
only. And the money he offers—oy gevalt! You should 
better run into town and see me, kid.” 

“Not on your certification!’ Isays. ‘That stuff is out! 
I’m going to be a lady from now on, Al, if I die of it.’’ 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Fifth: To my executors hereinafter named, or to such TD 
of them as shall qualify, and the survivors of them, I 1S 


give and bequeath the sum of one million dollars 
($1,000,000) in trust to hold, invest and reinvest the 
same and to collect the income, issues and profits thereof 
and pay over the whole of said 
income, issues and profits, ac- 
cruing from the date of my 
death, in semiannual pay- 
ments, less proper charges and 
expenses, to my wife, Doris 
Helen Southgate, as long as 
she shall remain my widow; 
and upon the death or remar- 
riage of my said wife, I direct 
that the principal of said trust 
shall be paid over to my sister, 
Antonia Southgate, or in the 
event of her death 


that Vincent Williams, 

the dead man’s lawyer, 
found himself considering 
as he drove uptown with a 
copy of the will in his 
pocket. Was or was not a 
man justified in cutting 
his wife off in case of her 
remarriage? After all, why 
should a fellow work hard 
all his life to support his 
successor and perhaps his 
successor’s children? The 
absolute possession of a 
large fortune may be a 
definite danger to a young 
woman of twenty-five. Yes, 
there was much to be said 
in favor of such a provision; 
and yet, when he had said 
it all, Williams found him- 
self feeling as he had felt 
when he drew the will—that 
it was an unwarranted in- 
sult, an ungracious gesture 
of possession from thegrave. 
He himself couldn’t imagine 
making sucha will; but then 
he had not married a girl 
thirty-five years his junior. 
Southgate may have had a 
vision of some pale, sleek- 
headed professional dancer, 
or dark-skinned South 
European with a criminal 
record 

Williams was shocked to 
find he was thinking that 
the widow would have a 
right even to such companions as these, if these were what 
she wanted. He had no clew as to what she did want, for he 
had never seen her, although he had been Southgate’s 
lawyer for many years. Southgate, since his marriage five 
years before, had spent most of his time at Pasadena, 
although he always kept the house on Riverside open. 

It was toward this house that Williams was now driving. 
There was a touch of the mausoleum about it—just the 
kind of house that a man who had made his fortune in 
coffins ought to have owned. It was built of cold, smooth 
graystone, and the door was wider at the bottom than at 
the top, in the manner of an Egyptian tomb. You went 
down a few steps into the hall, and Williams always half 
expected to hear a trapdoor clang behind him, and find 
that, like Rhadames in the last act of Aida, he was walled 
up for good. 

Nichols, Southgate’s old manservant, opened the door 
for him and conducted him to the drawing-room, which 
ran across the front of the house on the second story, with 
three windows, somewhat contracted by stone decorations, 
which looked on the river. 

It was an ugly, pretentious room, done in the period 
of modern satinwood, striped silks and small oil paintings 
in immense gold frames. Over the mantelpiece hung a 
portrait of Southgate by Bonnat—a fine, blatant picture, 
against a red background, of a man in a frock coat with a 
square beard. 

The house was well constructed and the carpets were 
deep, so that complete silence reigned. Williams walked to 
the middle window and looked out. It was the end of 
February and a wild wind was blowing across the Hudson, 
but even a ruffled dark gray river was more agreeable to 
look at than the drawing-room. He stood staring out at 
an empty freighter making her way slowly upstream to her 
anchorage, until a rustling of new crape garments made 
him turn, as Miss Southgate entered. 


|: WAS this fifth clause 


ILLUSTRATED 


Their Manner Was Not That of People Who Have Parted Forever 


BY JAMES mM. 


She was tall—her brother had been tall too; nearly six 
feet; her face was white as alabaster, and her hair, though 
she was nearly sixty, was still jet black. Her mourning 
made her seem more majestic than ever, though Williams 
would have said she could not possibly have been more 
majestic than she had been the last time he saw her. 

His first impression was that she was alone, but a second 
later he saw that she was followed by a tiny creature, who 
looked as much out of scale beside Antonia as if the Creator 
had been experimenting in different sizes of human beings 
and had somehow got the two sets mixed up—a little 
blond-headed doll with eyes the color of Delft china. Miss 
Southgate held out a solid hand, white as a camellia. “I 
don’t think you know my sister-in-law,” she said in her 
deep voice. ‘‘A very old friend of Alexander’s, my dear— 
Mr. Williams.”’ 

Williams smiled encouragingly in answer, assuming that 
anything so small must be timid; but little Mrs. Southgate 
betrayed no symptom of alarm. She bent her slender 
throat and sat down on the sofa beside Antonia, with her 
hands, palms up, in her lap. She did it with a certain 
crispness, like a good child doing what it has been taught 
is exactly the right thing to do. She sat perfectly still; 
whereas Antonia kept up a slow, magnificent undulation of 
shoulders and hips, as Williams took the will out of his 
pocket. 

“You are familiar with the terms of the will?’ he asked, 
scrupulously including both ladies in the question. 

“Yes,” said Antonia, “‘my brother discussed the will 
with me in great detail before he made it, and I told Doris 
what you had said to me yesterday after the funeral. I 
think she understands. You do understand, my dear, 
don’t you, that my brother left you the income of his 
estate during your life?” 

Mrs. Southgate nodded, without the least change of 
expression, 
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“During her life or until her remarriage,” 
Williams, giving the word full weight. 
“T shall not remarry,” said Mrs. Southgate 
quick, sweet, whispering voice—the sort of 
which made everyone 
forward, although it 
perfectly audible. 
Antonia looked doy 
her sister-in-law andsw 
and Williams recogr 
with surprise that she 
obviously attached t¢ 
little creature. He was 
prised, because he knew 
Miss Southgate had 
approved of the marr 
and even if the mar 
had been less open to 
tile criticism than it 
no one would expe 
sister, who had for 1 
years been at the he 
her brother’s house a 


young blond-headed 
It really spoke well for 
women, he thought, 
they had managed to 

He began to go ove 
will, paragraph by } 
graph. In the sixt 
clause it was stated thé 
jewels now in possessi 


blood rubies, were not 
regarded as gifts, bi 
part of the estate. 
glanced at the widow, 

“‘T suppose that was 
understanding,” he sa 

“T never thought ¢ 
it,” she answered. “Tf 
ander says so, of cou 
knew what he meant. 

At this moment the 
softly opened and Nj 
appeared with a vii 
card on a salver, whi 
presented to Antonia. 
Southgate began feelii 
her lorgnette. 

“We can see no 
she said reprovingl 
Nichols; then as she} 
her glasses and read the card, she added, ‘“‘I never 
of such a person. Is it for me?” 

“No, madam,” said Nichols; ‘‘the gentleman askt 
Mrs. Southgate.” 

“Explain to him that we can see no one,” said Ani 
and then, as Nichols left the room, she decided as an 
thought to give the card to her sister-in-law—mere 
information, however, for the door had already shut b 
Nichols. 

As the little widow read the card she looked w 
large, startled eyes, which from having been ligh 
suddenly turned without any warning at all to a deep, 
black, and she colored until not only her face and ne¢ 
even her tiny wrists were pink. It was really, Wi 
thought, very interesting to watch; all the more be 
Antonia, who was talking about a legacy to an old sel 
was utterly unaware of what was going on at ber € 
Mrs. Southgate had made no muscular movement | 
except to turn her palms over, so that her two han 
now domed above the visiting card. She sat qui 
gazing into vacancy and obviously not hearing a 
word that was said. 

But half an hour later, when Williams stood up tog 
came back to life, and said to him without the leas 
amble, “‘You did not tell me what would happen i 
remarry.” ' 

Antonia turned the full front of her majesty up¢ 
sister-in-law, and said, ‘‘You would lose the na 
Southgate.” 

“T am glad you asked that question,” said Wil 
“You ought to understand exactly what your situat 
In the event of your remarriage, you would have anil 
from another small fund—amounting to about for 
hundred dollars a year, I should think.” a 

She nodded thoughtfully; and Antonia, laying he 
on hershoulder, said gently: ‘‘NowI have stilla few 


ers to discuss with Mr. Williams; but you need not 
if you want to finish your letters, although we shall 
sry glad to have you with us if you wish to stay.” 
was clear to Williams that she did not wish to stay. 
veld out her hand to him—thin and narrow, but as 
g as steel—gave him a smile and left the room. She 
ys had a little difficulty, like a child, with the handle 
loor. 
lliams and Miss Southgate smiled at each other, and 
pressed a common thought as he said, “‘If I met Mrs. 
agate unexpectedly in the woods, I shouldn’t need any 
graphs to make me believe in fairies.” 
he’s a dear little thing,’”’ said Antonia as she seated 
lf again, rather heavily. ‘Very intelligent in some 
, but in business matters—almost a case of arrested 
lopment. My brother never even gave her the trouble 
ning a check.” 
‘e just paid her bills?” 
she had very few. She has never been extravagant. 
zems to have no wishes at all. I often hope that she 
arn to assert herself more as she grows older.” 
lliams doubted if Miss Southgate would enjoy the 
ation of this hope, but he only said, ‘‘An income of 
shousand is apt to increase human assertiveness.’ 
‘sincerely hope so,” said Miss Southgate. “It’s a great 
Mr. Williams, and no special pleasure to find your- 
bliged to direct every action, almost every thought, 
yther person’s life. What I wanted to say to you was 
. think you had better consult me about all the busi- 
details. You see how little grasp she has of them. 
rother never discussed anything of the kind with her. 
as more like a father than a husband—thirty-five 
' difference in age ie 
3s Southgate shook her head. 
nd yet,’”’ said Williams, ‘the marriage turned out 
wouldn’t you say?” 
zonia’s fine arched black brows went up in doubt. 
| hadn’t the disadvantages you ordinarily expect from 
“marriages,’’ she an- 
A “She did not run 
flirting with young 
or spending my 
er’s money foolishly. 
je other hand, she did 
atroduce any of that 
y and youth into his 
jife, any of that humor 
‘igh spirits She 
urious little person, 
as gold, but not vital, 
ive.” 
)liams went away won- 
+. Corpses don’t blush 
tat, he thought. The 
(aad died down as the 
>t; and now, with a 
‘y over the Palisades, 
iverside was not a bad 
‘orawalk. Hestrolled 
ward, trying to re- 
ver, now that he had 
Joris Helen Southgate 
flesh, all that he had 
about her in the days 
she was only aname— 
lly of an otherwise 
d client. 
thought he remem- 
that she was some 
m to the clergyman 
‘Southgates’ church— 
phan trying to sup- 
erself by one of those 
nely ill-paid occupa- 
Which are considered 
ce. He thought she 
ome to the Southgate 
to read to Antonia 
' a temporary afflic- 
‘the eyes. Before he 
2n her he had thought 
as a serpent, insin- 
herself into the 
iold and then coiling 
so firmly that she 
never be driven out; 
w it seemed to him 
as if a kitten had 
d into that great 
leum and had been 
p there for life. 
remembered a fre- 
»hrase of Southgate’s, 
he had never noticed 
at the time: “Yes, I 
with great interest — 
t my wife read it to 
He had been fond of 
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being read aloud to, especially at night, when he couldn’t 
sleep. Williams wondered whether Doris Helen had spent 
six years reading aloud—above the rustling of the avenue 
of palms at Pasadena, above the rattle of the private car 
as they went back and forth across the continent. Mercy, 
it was no wonder she wasn’t much alive! And Southgate 
had never given her the trouble of signing a check, hadn’t 
he? Well, that was one way to put it. No, of course, he 
said to himself, he did not want to see the little widow 
break loose—to hear that she was gambling at Monte Carlo 
or being robbed of her jewels at some café on the Left 
Bank; but he would have been glad to see her acting on the 
emotion that had turned her eyes so black that afternoon. 

Although he went to the house several times again in 
the course of the next few days, he did not see Mrs. South- 
gate. She was always engaged with the correspondence 
which had resulted from her husband’s"death. 

“She writes a very nice letter, if I give her a general idea 
of what ought to be said,” Antonia had explained to 
Williams. 

One afternoon about a month after Southgate’s death, 
as Williams was leaving his office in Nassau Street, a 
card was brought to him. He did not know the name, and 
he sent word that he was just going home. If the gentle- 
man could give him some idea 

Word came back that the gentleman was an old friend of 
Mrs. Southgate. Then Williams knew that he was holding 
in his hand the mate of the card that Doris Helen had 
pressed down upon her lap so tenderly that afternoon. 
The name was Dominic Hale. 

Even Antonia could not have complained of lack of 
vitality in the young man who presently walked into 
Williams’ private office. There was something vigorous 
about the way he was built, the way he moved, the way his 
thick brown hair grew, like a close dark cap on his head. 
He spoke at once. 

“T wanted to see you, Mr. Williams, as a friend of Mrs. 
Southgate’s. You are a friend, aren’t you?” 


“To Spain? But I Don’t Want to Go to Spain, Doris, and You Can Hardly Go Alone”’ 
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“Yes,” said Williams, speaking as a man; and then 
added as a lawyer, “Though I must confess I have seen her 
only once in my life.” 

“My goodness!” said Hale, with a shake of his head, 
“T never knew such a thing! I can’t find that anyone has 
seen her more than once or twice in the course of the last 
five years. Wasn’t she allowed friends?” 

“Perhaps she did not want any.” 

Hale gave what in a tiger would have been a growl, but 
which in a man was merely a sound expressing complete 
disagreement. 

“A girl of twenty-five ” he said; and added without 
pause, ‘Mr. Williams, I want to marry Mrs. Southgate.” 

The exclamation “Good!” which rose to Williams’ lips 
was suppressed in favor of “I see.”” Then he went on, 
“And does she want to marry you?” 

“She says not.” 

“But does not convince you of her sincerity?’’ 

“Well, she said not in just the same tone seven years 
ago, when we became engaged.” 

“Oh, you and she were engaged before her marriage?’’ 

“Yes, we called it that. We had no possible prospect of 
ever getting married. Then just before I went abroad to 
study ——” 

“And may I ask what it was you went abroad to study, 
Mr. Hale?” 

The young man looked at him a moment in surprise 
before he answered, ‘“‘Painting. I’m Dominic Hale.” 

Williams shook his head. 

“Ought I to know?” 

Hale laughed. 

“You perfectly well might,’’ he said. “Doris broke our 
engagement before I went. We did not part in a very 
friendly spirit.”’ 

“T see. She had already decided Ad 

“Oh, no! This was months before she went to the South- 
gates. She thought it was wrong for us to be tangled up 
with each other so hopelessly. It made me furious. She 
was so firm and clear 
about She has a will 
of iron, that girl.’ 

This last statement in- 
terested Williams almost 
more than anything Hale 
had said, for he suddenly 
appreciated the fact that he 
himself had had the same 
impression of the widow. 

“Miss Southgate finds 
her almost too pliable and 
docile,”’ he said. 

““Then,’’ answered Hale, 
““Miss Southgate has never 
tried to make her do some- 
thing she did not want to. 
Oh, she’s not petty— Doris! 
She’ll drift quietly along 
with the stream, until 
something which makes 
a difference to her comes 
along, and then ——”’ 


He wagged his head, 
compressing his lips in 
thought. 


“T don’t see exactly how 
I can help you in the mat- 
ter—if she thinks she does 
not want to marry you, and 
she has an iron will.” 

“TI don’t want help; I 
want advice,’’said Hale. ‘“‘I 
think she cares about me, 
but how much? Ifshereally 
loves me, losing the fortune 
makes no difference. Butif 
she doesn’t—if she’s just 
fond of measan old friend— 
can I urge her to give up a 
million for the fun of being 
poor with me?” 

“Does it occur to you,” 
asked Williams—‘“‘I don’t 
want to say anything pain- 
ful, but we must face facts— 
that she might love you a 
great deal and yet hesitate 
to give up the income from 
a million?” 

“Of course ithas occurred 
to me,’’ answered Hale, 
“and if I thought it was 
true I’d kidnap her,” 

“Well, of course, you 
can’t do that,” said the 
lawyer; but his tone seemed 
to admit it wouldn’t be a 
bad thing to do. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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She Gazed at Him in Pretty Sternness and Shook a Warning Finger at Him 


wings and a strident caw as Zibeon Zeismann wafted 

himself into the west coast administration building of 
the Magnificent Pictures Corporation, except that Zibeon 
wasn’t exactly that kind of bird, it not being in his nature 
to caw or otherwise to attract any attention to himself. He 
wore rubber heels and rubber soles instead. A little man, 
with a profusion of whiskers all over his face, and 
grimy fingers, with stubby black nails at theends. A cring- 
ing fellow who stood humped by preference in his creased 
and shiny clothes. When he stood in front of Strathers, 
the then general manager of the M. P. C., no greater 
contrast could be imagined; for Strathers was a tall, 
slender, pink Englishman, and so well groomed of habit 
that the slightest fleck of soot on his glaringly white collar 
would make him lock his office door until he changed it. 
Distinctly he was the one at a loss when he surveyed his 
visitor; and, standing stiff and straight behind his desk as 
a sign that he expected the interview to be short, he in- 
quired what he could do for Mr. Zeismann. The gangling 
boy at a corner table looked up from a cost sheet, grinning. 
That cheerful grin was the chief characteristic of Izzy 
Iskovitch. 

“Vell, ’m Zeismann, a zecondhand fillum dealer,” ex- 
plained that person and, laying his frowzy hat on the cor- 
ner of Strathers’ immaculately clean desk, he crossed the 
room with a queer bobbing motion, brought over a chair, 
placed it softly in front of the desk, seated himself care- 
fully, spreading the tails of his long coat to do it, clasped 
his hands together and with a birdlike motion looked far 
up at the stiff general manager. “If you got zum old goz- 
dume fillums, maypy, I puy ’em vor gash.” 

Strathers stared down at the man with fully as much 
confusion as distaste. This thing couldn’t be possible! 
He sat eying with aversion the hideous hat on his desk. 

“Allow me to understand you plainly. You wish to buy, 
for cash, some of our old costume plays, for—er—second- 
hand purposes?” 

“Zhure. For tistripution in my boor leedle exchanche 
zyzdem. I am a fery boor man, Mizder Zdrathers, and I 
maig vad leedle brofit I gan on vad nopody vantz any 
more.” 

A snicker from the corner table, an impertinence which 
the general manager stiffly ignored. “I’m sorry, sir, but— 
er—I am too recent here to know offhand just what we 


[wines might almost have been the flutter of black 


might have, though I am rather of the opinion that we 
have nothing of the sort of which to dispose”; and, bright- 
ening as he groped his way to this happy conclusion, 
Strathers made as if to rise, his eyes straying significantly 
to that infernal hat. 

“Zhure, you got blenty,”’ returned Zeismann with a 
smile which betrayed that he had a mouth hidden among 
those whiskers; and now he clawed into his inside coat 
pocket and produced a packet of memorandums black with 
grime and grimy handling. “I know efferything thad 
Misder Zhuzzhel released zinze he vend indo thiz bizinez. 
Here is zum den-year-old vons I mighd puy if they vaz 
zheeb enuy.”’ 

He began to read his list, with so many mispronuncia- 
tions and with such a hard and harsh dialect that Strathers 
found himself listening in fascination to his voice rather 
than his words; but suddenly the boy at the corner table 
wheeled. ; 

“Romeo and Juliet!” he said indignantly; and in an- 
swer to the glare of sharp reproof from the general manager 
he came straight over to the desk, a flat-stomached, long- 
necked young fellow of about twenty, with curly hair and 
the pink of youth still in his smooth olive cheeks, but now 
with a crease of concentration between his dark-brown 
eyes and intensity in him everywhere. “Excuse me for 
buttin’ in, Mr. Strathers, but I know about this Zeismann. 
It’s his game to buy up cheap old films that’s the same 
titles as new releases, an’ take advantage of the exploita- 
tion the other man’s payin’ for. Y’know, the Earthwide’s 
just spendin’ a coupla hundred thousand dollars on a new 
Romeo and Juliet, starrin’ Sam Black’s blonde, Purity 
Snow.” 

“Upon my soul!’’ observed the G. M., glancing from 
the boy to the man; but they were regarding each other, 
not him. 

Zeismann was looking up at Izzy Iskovitch out of his 
beady eyes, plucking thoughtfully at the whiskers on his 
chin, while the boy looked down with that sternness of 
virtue which only youth can enjoy. 

“Hot dog!”’ Suddenly Izzy’s eyes popped wide. “I 
got you! Rodolf Armand—that’s the biggest headliner in 
the business today —carried a spear in our little old Romeo 
an’ Juliet! An’ you’d reissue it an’ get out new paper, 
starrin’ ’im in it! An’ if you couldn’t sell to Sam Black 
for a big price, you’d put it in dirty little ten-cent houses 
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right across from the firs 
theaters where the E 
wide’s big Romeo and , 
was runnin’, an’ killa hu 
an’ fifty thousand de 
worth o’ business for ’en 

Zibeon, still pluckin; 
beard, grinned up at Izzy 
the stiff general manager 
cold with wrath. 

“T must say, Mr. Zeisn 
that I like your cheek in 
ing with a _propositio 
withering to the concern y 
I have the honor to repre 
Mr. Schusshel fights his 
petitors in front 
in the back!” 

“Zhure, B 
Zhuzzhel’s a 
chendleman,’’a 
Zeismann so 
ingly; “‘but 
Plack ain’d to 
gash avay. 
gleaned house, 
zold me twend 
his old fillums, 
an’ vour reelers 
in’em vaz Fauz 
Gamille.”’ 

Nothing cow 
ceed the sly trit 
with which Z 
leered up at 
rather than 
Strathers, his k 
eyes glistening, 
the boy stared 
at him. Faust 
Camille! Faus 
being issued as 


ae Wolff, of the } 

Photoplays, 

spending a fo 

on Camille. Presently Izzy’s brows contracted, an 

long bony fingers which he rested on the corner 0 

desk gripped themselves convulsively into the palm) 
hand. 

“Say, listen! Sam Black had a three-reel Evang 
in that bunch. He didn’t sell that?” 

“Zhure!” Again that leering triumph and the gl} 
ing eyes. “Zhure! Now maypy we dalk biznez, ye 
puy fillums, and I zell ’em, alzo.’”’ 

Silence; seething silence; then: ‘“We’re stu 
said Izzy to his G. M. “Whatever this dirty bun 
blackjack outta Mr. Schusshel for that old Evang! 
film’ll be charged against the cost of our new Evangeli 

The particular poignancy of this arose from the fact 
in three years of brilliant work Izzy Iskovitch had e: 
the difficult job of keeping pictures within their cost 
mates, and Evangeline was already cramped to / 
inside its appropriation. 

His gloom was interrupted by Strathers with “ 
my soul! Evangeline! Upon my soul!” 

His particular poignancy arose from the fact that 
geline had been passed to him as his first big produ 
after he’d been brought in from the Cinematograph 
sics Association, Limited, of London, because he w 
expert in the production of Shaksperean subjects. | 
since the unexpected success of Hamlet last season 


craze for the classics had hit the motion-picture world 
its recurrent devastating thump, and every concerni 
industry was preparing to lose money on a lavish sc 
““We gotta wire Mr. Schusshel right away!” de 
Izzy. 

Strathers stolidly reached over to his filing h 
lifted from it a night letter which he handed to 


hound: 


DaviD ScHussH 
Strathers rose. | 
“This is a matter which only Mr. Schusshel can hal 

and he will arrive on Wednesday. In the meanti?} 

would prefer not to discuss it any further,” and witl 
tip of his lead pencil he pushed that hateful hat to 

Zeismann. : 
“Zhure!” 


ing up, Zibeon took his hat and bowed to the man 
boy impartially; then, with his grin aggravatingly 
mong his whiskers, he bobbed his way cat-footedly 
loor and out, while Strathers stared after him in 
stion. 

bilker! You know, my boy, I don’t think I can 
t in this blasted business. I thought the cinema 
ly polluted in England, but ——’’ 

y got just as rotten ones over there as we have 
snapped Izzy. “You was in a classy company, 
an’ didn’t get it, that’s all. Say, I better tell that 
better not come Wednesday. Mr. Schusshel never 
“body the first day,” and out of the door he darted. 
3 just at the noon hour, and the corridors and the 
ntrance space were crowded with Acadians and 
and the like, for Evangeline was in the heyday of 
uction. Like an eel, Izzy made his way through 
mg after the bobbing figure of Zeismann, just as 
swooping into a taxicab where sat a fat, youngish 
fully as grimy as Zibeon, but dressed in the gayest 
3 and glittering with diamonds and reeking with 


ann readily enough agreed that Thursday was 
than Wednesday to call on David Schusshel; then 
yed behind a vacant limousine and stealthily beck- 
zy to follow him. 

_you’re a zmart poy!” he began with that open- 
igrin. “I guezz you lige to bick ub a leedle gash, 


” The dark-brown eyes fairly blazed with righteous 
jion. “Now looky here, you! You got me all 
I ain’t no cheap piker. You’re gonna tell me, if I 
that you’ll slip me a few dirty dollars’ commission 
) you put through a deal; an’ I guess if I helped 
g Mr. Schusshel for three or four thousand extra 
you’d give me a hundred. But listen! All the 
business there’s gonna be between you an’ me is 
aat if you’re still in the business when I get to be 
sroducer I’m gonna be I’m gonnarun you outtait!”’ 
re!” A cackling laugh came out of the middle of 
‘d. “Ven you ged to be a virst-glazz broduzer, I 
ind cackling again, Zeismann, who had clung like 
‘to his business for seven years, in spite of the 
id efforts of all the reputable producers to oust 
nt back to his taxi; while Izzy, still tingling with 
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For a Moment There Was That Awkward Silence When Two Highly Friendly Persons Have Each Established an 


the highly mora! principles which he needed for future 
success, strode back toward the office, and met at the 
door the one person more soothing to him than anybody 
on the vast M. P. C. lot—Evangeline herself, a slender 
girl with deep-blue eyes and hair like spun gold, a quaint 
blue-gray dress and a white apron. 

“Say, Prue’”’—nothing but boyish eagerness now in Izzy 
Iskovitech—‘“‘ you know what Mr. Schusshel’s gonna do? 
He’s gonna make a new star!”’ 

Prudence Joy instantly lost the gentle poesy of Evange- 
line. Her eyes sparkled with excitement, and there was a 
catch in her breath as she said: ‘‘Oh, Izzy, do you suppose 
there is a chance for me to get it? You know, after all, I 
am the logical candidate. I’ve been working on this lot 
off and on for over three years, and I’ve had some splendid 
notices. Do you suppose there is a chance?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” and the boy surveyed her with 
keen anxiety. ‘“‘ Maybe we can pull it across—if you ain’t 
too old.” 

Both stopped, sobered by that reflection. 
almost twenty-two! 


Prue was 


iI 


MID the clang and clatter and scurrying crowds in the 
big railroad station in Chicago, Doramay Bernhardt 
stood out like a snowflake in a coal scuttle, for she had 
chosen, as an appropriate traveling costume, dainty and 
most perishable white from head to foot, which gave added 
color and enchantment to her dancing brown eyes and her 
hues and tints of cheek and lip. A young, young thing was 
Doramay, and what portion of the world was not yet hers 
was the part she had not yet seen. All alone, she was 
taking her childlike innocence into the Far West to brave 
the pitfalls and perils of Hollywood; but she seemed en- 
tirely unafraid as she clung affectionately to the arm of a 
grizzle-haired man who was seeing her off. 

Suddenly the grizzle-haired man called Doramay’s at- 
tention to an elderly gentleman who was boarding the 
train a car length ahead; a benevolent-looking little old 
man with a kindly eye and a most friendly smile for the 
eager porters, who received him like a long-lost tip. 

“That’s David Schusshel, the man who made the Mag- 
nificent Pictures Corporation, and what’s much more, 
kept it. Dog-gone it, if I’d only known he was going to be 
on this train I’d I wonder if there is anybody on 

board I know who could Say, if there were 
only time ——’” 
“All aboard!”’ urged the Pullman conductor, 


| touching his cap to them, for the last belated 


Uitimatum and Neither Wishes to be Nasty About It 
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passengers had registered in and the porters were taking up 
their steps and the fat man who always has a last-minute 
letter to mail was sprinting down the platform. 

“Good-by!” and Doramay ran for the steps of the car. 
The train began to move as she boarded it. She hurried 
back through four cars to the observation platform. Alas, 
the train had already made a curve that cut off the view 
of the dear ones left behind. The observation platform 
was deserted except fora nice little elderly gentleman with 
white hair and a kindly face, who sat comfortably in his 
slouchy old clothes, rubbing his rheumatic knee and bit- 
ing the end from a cigar. He looked up at the pure-white 
Doramay Bernhardt as she stood there in her fresh young 
beauty, and in his mild yellow eyes there came a sparkle 
of appreciation, on his face a benevolent smile. Imme- 
diately there came a responsive sparkle in the naive and 
childlike eyes of Doramay. 

“Hello!” 

In answer to the great warm human friendliness that 
radiated from her, David Schusshel chuckled. 

“Hello,” he said; and rising, he offered her the chair 
in the sheltered corner. She settled into it with a swish 
and a rustle and crossed her daintily shod feet in front of 
her. She was the very apotheosis of cold cream, and 
David sat beside her contentedly, hemming her in. ‘I 
hope you’re going all the way.” 

“All the way to Hollywood,’ she dimpled. ‘Light your 
cigar, please. I’m going out to be a movie star, just like 
that, if they’ll let me,” and artlessly she prattled on, telling 
him all her hopes and her ambitions and her qualifications, 
and the family history she was using this season, and how 
often she’d had full-page portraits in the Sunday papers and 
everything; while David, the sly old dog, listened wisely, 
concealing the fact that he was the M. P. C. itself, and had 
in him the power to bestow the gift she craved; for he 
found it delightful to be cultivated for himself alone! 

Good-looking young fellows strolled out to the observa- 
tion platform and stroked their mustaches and made 
asininely jovial remarks to each other and strove to catch 
the beauty’s eye, but all in vain; and as they came and 
went, came hopefully and went disappointedly, little old 
David began to enjoy that expansion of the chest to which 
the male human is so susceptible. 

He felt like the proprietor of a big-hit show when by 
and by they wended their way forward through the train, 
for the snappy girl in white was certainly all the scenery; 
and in the diner every ebony waiter quivered with hope 
that she would grace his table, for no generous tipper is 
made less liberal by a pretty girl. 

“Fried eggs, in butter, with a 
little olive oil,’ observed old 
David benevolently to the cap- 
tain; “‘and fix up something extra 
special nice for the little lady.” 

‘Leave it to me, Mr. Schus- 
shel,’ smiled the captain, writ- 
ing on his pad and giving crisp 
directions to a pair of waiters. 

“Mr. Schusshel!’’ exclaimed 
Doramay, when the captain and 
the waiters had departed. “‘ You’re 
not the Mr. Schusshel? 
Not David Schusshel of 
the Magnificent Picture 
Corporation?” 

“Yes, I guess I am,” 
the old man admitted, 
highly pleased with him- 
self, and watching with 
interest the removal of 
Doramay’s gloves, the re- 
vealment of her glitter- 
ing rings, her lily-white 
hands, which had never 
soiled themselves with 
any menial toiling. “‘ Yes, 
I’ve been David Schus- 
shel for a long time and 
it’s too late to change.” 

“Why’’— Doramay’s 
childlike eyes were 
rounded to their round- 
est—‘“‘ I never would have 
believed it! Why, I sup- 
posed Mr. Schusshel to 
be a much older man!” 

Ah, David, David! The 
fresh green sprouts which 
shoot forth on an old tree 
wither at the lightest 
frost—but they must be 
refreshing to the tree 
while they last! 


mr 


EDNESDAY, and 
with it came David; 
andthe cheerful grin with 
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which Izzy Iskovitch had meant to ease the rough news 
awaiting the boss disappeared as he swung open the door 
of the limousine; for instead of the kindly little old man 
with the benevolent smile and the slouch of homely com- 
fort there sat a snappy old boy with a carnation in his 
buttonhole. 

“Hello, Izzy,” greeted David, beaming affectionately at 
the boy who had been opening the door on his arrival for 
over three years, and he chuckled as the boy continued to 
stare. ‘‘What’s the matter, Izzy? Has the cat got your 
tongue?” 

“Say, what’s the matter with you, Mr. Schusshel? I 
thought you had the rheumatism.” 

“T forgot all about it. I never felt better in my life. I’m 
ten years younger—more!”’ And to prove it he jumped 
spryly from the car, concealing the wince that his right 
knee gave him. “Say, Izzy, have Ernest Sapp prepare to 
make a test of a little lady in about an hour.” 

The sparkle of amusement that had begun 
to take the place of the wonder in Izzy’s 
dark-brown eye died swiftly. Now he under- 
stood the rakish air. The star was picked! 
She hadn’t been picked when the Old Man 
sent that telegram or he wouldn’t have given 
orders to round up the candidates; so he 
must have gathered this one on the way. 
An old man like him! 

“Say’’—Izzy’s usually soft voice was sud- 
denly harsh—‘‘you know if you don’t do 
something quick we got fifty thousand dol- 
lars cost added to Evangeline! Zeismann’s 
bought that old three-reel Evangeline from 
Sam Black!” It was David’s turn to stare, 
and as he did so the purple came up his neck 
and over his cheeks and seemed to set an 
incarnadine tint in his yellow eyes. 

“T’ll get even with Sam Black if it takes 
me the rest of my life! Not a year ago we 
made a gentleman’s agreement about this 
very thing, not to do any dirty undercut- 
ting.” 

“Well, you couldn’t expect Sam Black to 
stay a gentleman for a whole year, could 
you? He musta forgot that we once made 
a cheap little Romeo an’ Juliet that Rodolf 
Armand carried a spear in, an’ -——”’ 

“By golly, that’s what we did! Where is 
this Zeismann? I want to see him right 
away. Get him!” 

He strode toward his office, paying but 
scant attention to the many cordial greet- 
ings that hailed him from right and left, 
nor seeing the stares of wonder that fol- 
lowed him. 

“But say, Mr. Schusshel!” called Izzy, 
trotting after him. ‘You ain’t just gonna 
sell out to this bum Zeismann an’ stand for 
his hold-up?” 

“I’m going to do it as quick as I see Zeis- 
mann.” And the boss was so agitated that 
he could scarcely find the keyhole of his private office. 

“No!” Izzy pushed him aside and unlocked the door 
himself, threw it open and followed him in. ‘‘ You gotta 
fight this Zeismann! I ain’t gonna have maybe fifty thou- 
sand dollars tacked onto Evangeline. You made me re- 
sponsible for stayin’ inside the costs o’ your pictures, an’ 
I gotta make my showing. I ain’t let ’em break over the 
costs yet, an’ I ain’t gonna!” 

“That'll be all right, Izzy. I’ll always know how that 
extra cost came there as long as Sam Black lives.” 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with me!”’ And Izzy pounded 
his bony knuckles on the desk in an open anger which the 
old man had seldom seen in the boy. ‘I know this busi- 
ness. Three years from now, maybe, somebody’! look over 
the books an’ say, ‘Why, Evangeline cost two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, an’ it ain’t in the film! Who 
was lookin’ after the costs then? Izzy Iskovitch.’ An’ 
it’ll give me a black eye!”’ 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” inquired David, 
glancing at his watch. 

“Looky, Mr. Schusshel! The first thing you think of is 
gettin’ even with Sam Black, an’ that don’t get anybody 
anything in business. Now what I been figurin’ is this: 
Anybody that’s makin’ a livin’ the way Zeismann is ain’t 
been so careful all the time but what you can get some- 
thing on ’im, maybe; an’ if you just hold ’im off a while, 
an’ forget about the dirt Sam Black done you 

“No!” yelled David, thumping his own knuckles on his 
desk. ‘“‘Not me! Maybe it ain’t good business to follow 
up a private grudge, but I got to spend a little money on 
myself even in my business, like when I go to the races. 
And, believe me, I’m going to hook this Sam Black, and I 
don’t care if it costs me as much as it does him! He’s done 
me something every time he got a chance for all these 
years!” 

“T guess he owes you a few more at that yet,’’ speculated 
Izzy keenly; but the Old Man didn’t hear him. He had 
pushed his buzzer for the general manager and the business 


manager, and began to open the drawers of his desk with a 
feverish hand, for he was clearly in a hurry. Strathers 
came at once; and, seeing the chief’s carnation rather than 
his expression, took an unfortunately gay and festive tone. 

‘Well, Mr. Schusshel, I have your star candidates all 
lined up. I’ve put the ax to all those who can read and 
write and all those who are old enough to have any char- 
acter and all those who displayed any dramatic ability. 
When will you look at the little beasts?” 

“Mr. Strathers, I am beginning to believe what they 
told me—that you don’t belong in this business, on this 
side,’ rasped old David, glaring at him out of the tops of 
his yellow eyes. ‘‘Any man that looks down on the busi- 
ness he’s in belongs some place where he can look up at the 
salary he once had. Who picked the last story for Dixie 
Day? Who O. K.’d the titles on Hartley Danforth’s last 
picture? Who let out the report that we’re going to let 


“‘Now Looky Here, You! You Got Me All Wrong. I Ain’t No Cheap Piker”’ 


Clifford Strong go when his contract’s up? . Izzy, I 
thought I told you to tell Ernest Sapp to get ready for that 
test. It’s pretty near time.’ And as he looked at his 
watch again, a grim set came into the youthful curve of 
Izzy’s lips. There was nothing really on the Old Man’s 
mind but the little lady! 

Back through the vast acreage of the M. P. C. plant 
went the gangling boy gloomily, past the great, formless 


‘housed stages, down through the streets and avenues of 


carpenter and electrical and furniture making and costum- 
ing and iron working and painting shops which made of 
this a huge industrial city within itself. The dust rose in 
thick yellow foam around his ankles as he trudged into the 
back lot between the ever-shifting panorama of frame and 
stucco mockeries of architectural grandeur, and beyond 
lay the blue mountains with tufts of fleecy cloud dipping 
down into the hollows in wonderfully soft blendings of 
color; but none of these things had any significance to the 
potential magnate, for he had four worries on his mind— 
Prudence Joy and a little lady, Zibeon Zeismann and a 
giddy old man. 

Izzy hadn’t seen the new candidate for stardom; but 
the young student of the business was firmly convinced 
that no girl could be picked because the boss liked her 
cute little voice, put into circulation with a quarter of a 
million dollars of advertising and exploited at a rich profit. 
Then—Zeismann. To pay money to him was to encourage 
cheap pikin’ in the industry. Why, Zeismann’s strongest 
hold was the spite that existed among the heads of ‘the 
different companies, and their desire for retaliation was 
his strongest weapon. There ought to be a way to get 
rid of Zeismann, and —— 

Shrieks of laughter apprised him that he was near the 
Evangeline location. It was at the edge of the forest prime- 
val, where, in the dry river bed, four big elms and six pine 
trees had been transplanted at enormous expense; and 
here, surrounded by half a hundred joyous Acadians and 
pesky redskins, Ernest Sapp was directing Evangeline’s 
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officer, in the plenty of comedy that was to reli 
otherwise tame and pepless American classic. Nota 
in it for Izzy as he joined modest Evangeline beneat 
shade of the gnarliest elm. 

“Say, Prue, you gotta polish up the goo-goo eyes a 
out all the cute little baby talk that old fluffs falls form 
gotta vamp the boss.” 

Prue stared and then she shrieked. 

“T can’t imagine anything funnier than vamping 
old David! It simply wouldn’t work, Izzy. The inn 
darling has patted my hand too often. I’m one ¢ 
family.” 

“‘What’s hystericking my leading lady?” inquire 
director. A lean and lanky fellow, Ernest Sapp, ¥ 
tiny mustache, a high forehead and a clear eye; a 
grinned down at Izzy with permanently jovial friend] 
for the boy had once invested all the n 
of the Iskovitch tribe to save Sapp’s 
mercial and professional existence, 
picture in which Izzy had secured Pry 
start; so any who struck one of these, 
three. 

“Say, Sapp, you’re to come right u 
make a test of a chicken Mr. Schus 
picked up, to give ’er that star con 
maybe.”’ 

The giggling stopped instantly. 

““What’s she like?’”’ asked Sapp. 

“T don’t know. I ain’t seen ’er yet. 
you bet you my life on one thing—her 
is gonna turn out rotten!” 

Both Sapp and Prue laughed. 

“The boy doesn’t know what he is 
ing,’’ said the director with mock solen 
“He is suggesting that I debase my ar 
betray my employer’s confidence. 
Say, Benny, dark doings in the offing!” 
camera man, as lean and lanky as Sapy 
with the same light of reckless readin 
him, came stalking over; and Sapp, pt 
his arm about Benny’s shoulder, w 
away with him, up toward the fron 
talking quite confidentially; and they 
most hilarious. Izzy followed with 
Already a trace of relief began to shi 
the boy’s countenance. It was not for 
ing he had cultivated friends on this] 
three years. If there was in the depths 
mind a reflection concerning the fact tl 
was trying to “job” a person whom h 
never seen, the reflection cast no sha 
his conscience, for it was fixed in his 
that the best candidate for stellar t 
was Prudence Joy. She’d make morer 
for the M. P. C. than anybody. 

In Stage Three they found a set thi 
the lights in place, a gay boudoir y 
tricky background, and never was mol 
exercised by artists in their business to 
a star beautiful than by this experienced director a} 
experienced camera man to treat Prue’s rival wit 
consideration as any rival to Prudence Joy deserve 
great magician is the camera man, who can soften ag! 
youthful charm or harshen youth into ugly age. He! 
stars look beautiful. 

“Tt won’t do!” Startled, the four turned fro) 
pleasant consideration of the deadly implement of thi! 
and they beheld, under the searching glow of a Kliege! 
at the opening of the set, their David Schusshel, sil 
ing at a young, young thing; and his voice was | 
voice of a cooing dove—a dove, say, with an elderly ]} 
“Tt won’t do. That make-up would be fine, may! 
the Follies; but these lights would make it look like | 
pie.” 

“Oh, baby!”? murmured Benny, and the once-ové 
the sabotage quartet gave the naive Doramay shoul 
shattered her works by concussion. Just wait until 
slanted the fickle lights on her! 

“She’s a pretty thing,” judged Prue, and her heariil 
and, indeed, they all—except Izzy—had to admit 
her oval face was smooth and her eyes big and dancin 
her whole pretty body moved with grace and elasti’f 
she came over in billows and billows of gayly boue 
India silk to meet the enemy. 

“Well, well, here’s my little Prue!”’ said David, 
himself for the moment as he took her hand and pa? 
affectionately, while he beamed down at her with 3 
nevolent smile; and even Izzy, as he looked at the ty? 
the kindly regard between them, realized the futiy 
Prue’s trying to vamp old David, who, putting a 
around each girl, said, ‘‘Say, Prue, take this little It 
your dressing room and fix her the way you know I 

f 
st 


gentle heifer, together with a drunken Indian and a ; 
e 


well.” 
‘‘We’re gypped,”’ whispered Benny to Sapp as t 
girls hurried away. ‘‘Prue hasn’t the nerve to 

Doramay’s face what I’d put on.” 
(Continued on Page 62) 


‘FILLIAM GOODYEAR was born and brought up 
/ in a Middle Western country town in the genera- 
tion following the Civil War. His father was 
n agent for the C. & M. W. Railroad, a position 
h he held for thirty-two years at a salary that slowly 
ised from $1200 to $1800 a year. On that income, 
ver, the Goodyears were classed among the more 
erous inhabitants of the town. Their white frame 
_with-green blinds and an L was in whatever social 
‘the community afforded. 
ring William’s last year in public high school the 
+t of college was debated. Theodore West really de- 
the matter. He was Mrs. Goodyear’s cousin and 
.m’s only distinguished relative. He had gone to 
ypolis in his youth and prcspered, being at this time 
ary of the Independent Gas Company. In his opinion 
e was a hindrance rather than a help to a boy who 
is own way to make in the world. Lakeopolis was 
she natural goal of country-bred ambition in all that 
t. The prospect of entering it under Uncle Theo’s 
qage was more exciting to William than the prospect 
r years at the state university. After finishing high 
| he took a year’s course at a business college, then 
to work in Uncle Theo’s office as a stenographer. 
2 following year he cast his first vote, and by that 
he was forming a mental picture of the political 
mment in which he found himself. 


Wicked Mr. Hunter and His Schemes 


COMMON consent the worst man in Lakeopolis was 
linton P. Hunter. Uncle Theo, although naturally in- 
: to the conservative side in politics, emphatically 
lto that. In his younger days, it appeared, Hunter 
3en a broker and promoter in New York. After the 
» of a large bank it developed that he had played a 
1 unloading some worthless securities on the concern. 
he bank had been looted was clear; but a benevolent 
rrounded many of the details. Hunter’s friends said 
e was only the dupe of undisclosed gentlemen higher 
tany rate, he left New York and came to Lakeopolis 
1ew start in life, beginning as a bond dealer. 

city’s street cars were then operated by horse power. 
ompany was very respectable, all its directors being 
ers of the Lakeopolis Club; but it was very con- 
ive, waiting to be quite sure that it was right before 
ahead in the matter of building extensions to the 
y growing fringes of the city. Its cars and horses 
in their way, as emblematic of age as the ivy-clad 
s of England; and this extended even to the drivers 
mductors in faded, patched and threadbare uniforms. 
sock paid 8 per cent dividends and was regarded as 
ly the most conservative but the most respectable of 
ments. It appears that Mr. Hunter attempted a 
ation with some of the leading stock- 
s and met with a rebuff suitable to 
start condition. 

any rate, out of a clear sky the 
yuncil granted him a comprehensive 
ise for the construction and op- 
1 of street railways in Lakeopolis, 
ext day he had gangs of workmen 
yup pavements, preparatory to lay- 
ils. 

er negotiations followed, and the 
railways were leased to Mr. Hunter’s 
lew traction company for 999 years, 
W company guaranteeing 8 per cent 
nds on the old stock. \ 


Hunter next organized himself and his Eastern backers 
into a construction company which—rather naturally— 
secured the contract for rebuilding and equipping the 
street-car lines. New tracks were laid, with cable power on 
the most important streets, new cars were bought, the 
service was extended to new territory. The city had a far 
better transportation system than before. The construc- 
tion company received its pay in a very liberal assortment 
of prior lien bonds, equipment bonds, debentures, new 
preferred stock, new common stock. These securities were 
issued without any particular regard to the cost of the new 
tracks and cars, but only with regard to what the traffic 
might be presumed to bear. But the city was growing 
rapidly, the public responded to new facilities with in- 
creased patronage, and soon even the new common stock 
was paying 6 per cent dividends. 

The old stockholders were getting their 8 per cent, the 
same as before Mr. Hunter’s advent; but they felt great 
bitterness toward him, and it became a sort of tradition 
among them that they were just about to make all those 
profitable improvements themselves when the adventurer 
came along and practically chucked them out of their 
own house.. There was no reasonable doubt that Hunter 
had procured his original franchise from the city council 
by bribery, nor that he systematically kept a working 
majority of that body in his pay. In the Lakeopolis Club 
the old directors denounced him for it, although they were 
chary of saying anything to the newspapers lest it stir up 
indiscriminate agitation; also because Hunter was obvi- 
ously a man who knew how to make capital yield handsome 
profits; he was extending his traction enterprise; his stocks 
were active on the local exchange. Such a man might, at 
any time, have some plums to hand out in the way of 
underwritings, and the like. 

There were then three gas companies—the Citizens’, the 
Independent and the Republic. Among them a certain 
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kinship existed; some men were stockholders in all three; 
more or less they all forgathered at the Lakeopolis Club. 
And that same sort of kinship subsisted between the gas 
interest and the old street-railroad interest. William Good- 
year often heard his Uncle Theo speak of Clinton P. Hunter 
with strong condemnation, even before he committed his 
capital offense, which happened during William’s second 
year in Lakeopolis. 

There were two theories about the crime. The first and 
most generally held was that Hunter became irritated at 
the hostile attitude of the élite as represented by the old 
street-car directors and the gas directors. In support of 
this theory it was said that he informally sounded out the 
prospects of gaining admission to the Lakeopolis Club and 
found that the door was bolted against him. The second 
theory was that he simply wanted the money and at the 
same time grew tired of supporting his henchmen in the 
city council out of his own pocket. 


The Gas Gang’s Methods 


hee. known facts are that one night the city council 
authorized a mysterious Liberty Gas Company to erect a 
plant, lay mains and furnish illumination throughout the 
city. Directly afterward work was begun on a gas plant, 
and gangs of workmen appeared downtown, tearing up the 
pavements in order to lay mains. At first the old gas com- 
panies regarded this as a mere bluff on the part of some 
predatory local politicians who had neither money nor 
credit with which to carry out the undertaking. Then they 
discovered that the Liberty Gas Company’s other name 
was Clinton P. Hunter—which was another matter, for 
Hunter could undoubtedly raise capital to build a gas 
plant. 

Uncle Theo told William confidentially that the Citizens’ 
Gas Company paid Hunter $800,000 for control of the new 
concern, which consisted mainly of franchise, and entered 
into something like a treaty of peace with him. But that 
was hardly the worst. Apparently Hunter had expected to 
carry his gas undertaking much further before making 
terms with the enemy, so he had admitted several very 
respectable citizens—members of the Lakeopolis Club— 
to the company. But in making terms with the Citizens’ 
Company he sold only his own majority of the stock, and 
left his respectable associates holding an empty bag. 

By general consent he was the worst man in Lakeopolis, 
and the most powerful. This adventure of the Liberty Gas 
Company had scandalous consequences. Thereafter, at 
least every other year, a crowd in the city council franchised 
some mysterious new gas company to erect a plant, lay 
mains and start business. Negotiations followed and one 
or another of the old companies bought the phantom com- 
petitor—usually, as Uncle Theo admitted, for a compara- 
tively small sum. This became so regular a feature of 
municipal legislation that a part of the council was com- 
monly called the gas gang. 

Uncle Theo, in his hearty and profane way, reprobated 
this corrupt element in the city government—a crew of 
cutthroats, he said, who would disgrace a decent peniten- 
tiary. Yet his attitude toward the mat- 
ter was somewhat baffling. For example, 
one of the aldermen from his own ward, 
Blake by name, sometimes dropped in at 
the gas office or called at Uncle Theodore’s 
house. Blake did not belong to the gas 
gang. Uncle Theo always spoke of him 
with respect, as a valued personal friend. 
And every now and then he would be 

(Continued on Page 122) 


When William Suggested the Transaction Was Questionable Uncle Theo Denied It 
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ABAN was out of Chinatown by this time, and 
le he found consolation in that fact. But he had 
no way of knowing how closely he was being 
followed or how quickly someone with a shrewder 
knowledge of that territory 
might circumvent him. So 
when the distant bellow of 
sirens came to his ears, and 
then the sound of bells, and 
then a fresher and more 
watery breath of air in his 
face, he felt sure he was near 
the river and was willing to 
take the risk of running again. 
He crossed a wide cobbled 
street bisected by car tracks 
and fringed with broken lines 
of hogsheads and packing 
cases. He saw his crooked 
cafion of brick suddenly open 
to a wide vista of watery gray- 
ness overspanned by a gigan- 
tic cobweb spangled with 
lights. White lights drifted 
brightly along this cobweb, 
and colored lights floated 
mistily beneath it. Laban’s 
heart grew less leaden in his 
breast. He knew by this time 
it was Brooklyn Bridge that 
he saw, and the East River 
that lay before him. And 
somewhere within the shadow 
of that bridge end and along 
the near-by fringes of that 
river lay the clean and orderly 
ship withthe clean and orderly 
little cabin which awaited 
him. He began to nurse the 
sailor’s belief that safety could 
be found only afloat. He had 
seen quite enough of this 
strange city of indecipherable 
intrigues. He felt like a sea 
turtle on land, glad to head 
for sheltering depths at time 
of danger. It seemed, in fact, 
like heading for home. 

He slowed down to walk 
again as he approached the 
wharf between the two open 
slips. He could hear the con- 
solatory lapping of water and 
the bells of the ferryboats 
nosing into their berths. But 
his arrival at that open river, 
after all, meant his arrival at 
the end of his rope. For here, 
he suddenly realized, his flight 
must end. And already, as he 
glanced back over the car 
tracks and the cobbled street, 
he could see a large-bodied 
figure advancing towards the 
wharf he had already invaded. / 

Laban sheered off to the ff 
stringpiece along the wharf’s GRRE PED | 
edge. His first intention was 
to drop behind the shadow of 
that timber, but as he stared 
down at the slip water run- 
ning between blackened piles he caught sight of the thin 
and pointed nose of an open motorboat. So he wormed his 
way along the stringpiece until he was directly above this 
gently bobbing peak, which reached out of the darkness 
towards him like a welcoming hand. 

Then he dropped quietly down between the two shel- 
tering gunwales. 

The moment he did so the boat withdrew beneath the 
timbered flooring of the wharf. It withdrew as the tongue 
of a leviathan, having possessed itself of its prey, with- 
draws into a Gargantuan throat, 

So opportune and so efficient was that withdrawal, in 
fact, that Laban was more than a little puzzled as to its 
source until, as they drifted deeper in past dripping piles, 
a flashlight suddenly beamed full on his face and a slightly 
disgruntled voice inquired, ‘‘ Where’d this robin blow in 
from, anyway?” 

Laban found himself reinspected by that interrogative 
finger of light. He tried to grin conciliation up into the 
eyes beyond the blinding disk. But his grin was a grimace 
and nothing more. 
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“Will That be All?”’ Asked the Girl at His Shoulder, With a Perfectly Grave Face. **No, it Won't 
be All,’’ Responded Laban, With an Equaily Grave Face 


“What'd yuh ever let this get aboard for?’’ demanded 
one of the apparently disembodied voice. 

“Why, I t’ought it was Spider, all along,” retorted the 
other. 

That night had humbled Laban. It had brought home 
to him how small a factor, all things considered, he stood 
in the infinitely ramifying life about him. It had even 
incrusted him with a forlornly thin armor of guile quite 
foreign to his uncircuitous young soul. He was alone in 
this world of theirs, in this world of theirs that seemed so 
unitedly against him. But he nursed his human aversion 
to being so persistently regarded as of no possible conse- 
quence, 

“That’s all right, boys,’’ he said in the friendliest voice 
that he could conjure up. “I didn’t know I was butting in 
on anybody down here. I wasn’t looking for trouble. I was 
only trying to get out of it.” 

He heard the skeptic snort from the remoter of the two 
men, and he was desperately afraid that they might take 
it into their heads to swing back to the wharf and put 
him ashore, 


CRANK 


“Aw, t’row him overboard!” muttere 
deeper of the two voices, not without disgu: 

Still again the interrogative flashlight ] 
over Laban’s none too happy body. 

“What t’ell d’yuh 
here,anyway?’’demané 
other voice, barbed wit 
plexity and impatience 

‘Twa nt tiolom 
Brooklyn,’ announced] 
wondering why that 
proclamation should re 
a silence so prolonged. 

“Are yuh the guy 
hop-runnin’ for that Ho 
bunch?” the man wh 
moved back beside the: 
suddenly demanded. 

“No; I’m no hop-ru 
asserted Laban. “‘AllI 
boys, is to get quietly o 
Brooklyn. And there 
dollars apiece in it if yc 
men will put me over t 

One of the men laug] 

“Say, Dutch, what’ll 
wit’ the boob, anyway 
impersonally inquired, 
his mirth had ebbed ay 

The man called I 
who seemed to be en 
in taking a tarpaulin ¢ 
engine amidships, dic 
speak for a moment. — 

“We got to talk less if 
ever goin’ to get away 
this sewer end,” he { 
complained as he pole 
way a little deeper int 
pile-forested gloom. Tt 
spoke to Laban. 

“Well, yuh’ll be te 
Brooklyn, son. But 
yuh hit that pious s 
you're goin’ a ways wi 

“Going where?” ask 
youth. : 

“To a funeral,’ 
solemn retort. 

“To a what?’ dem 
Laban with an uncomfo 
stirring along the nape 
neck. “) 

“T say yuh’re goin 
funeral, and if yuh. 
watch your step it’s ge 
be yours! So sit dow1 
and shut your trap an¢ 
it shut!’ Then he tur 
the other man. “ How} 


ee es 
gee 


The other man said * 
and moved along the 


tight-fitting cover was 
drawn from some sort ¢ 
tainer, the faint squea 
cork being withdrawn. 
plainly, in the damp air about him, he caught the 
of coffee—of hot coffee. He heard the crunching 
between heavy teeth, the smacking of heavy lip 
gurgle of the hot coffee from its metal container, the 
of satisfaction as the cup passed from one hand toa 

It brought a burning sensation just at the I 
Laban’s thorax. There was something like an ice J 
the uttermost pit of his stomach, hacking against th 
of hunger. And the thought that they could sit tht 
eat, not ten feet away from him; that they could 
regale themselves on coffee and thick sandwiches w 
sat famishing for food, filled him with a renewed se ns 
own insignificance, of his triviality in the general sch 
things. He even sighed, without knowing it, when he 
them toss what was left of their food overboard. - 

Then came the shuffle of feet along the boat | 
again, a swing about with the current and a wh 
“Give ’er half over!’’ to the man at the engine. 

Laban, as he listened, heard little more than 
made by the purr and drone of an electric fan. — 
pected, as they slid quietly forward from slip sid 
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that the craft in which he sat was electrically pro- 
d. He could catch no sound of gases from its exhaust. It 
ed to be gum-shoed for midnight work, and that work 
not apt to be any too legitimate. And his hosts, obvi- 
7, were not gentry for whom a man like Laban could 
any particular liking. 
3ut how about your boob there?” he heard out of the 
ness as they forged ahead. 
t’s not the boob that’s worryin’ me,’ retorted the 
“The thing I want ’o know is, what’s become 0’ 

or? We can’t get the casket out o’ that warehouse 
jut knowin’ our back alley is open.”’ 
Tour boob will have to help wit’ that casket,” an- 
ced the second voice. . 
en a silence fell over them as they arrowed onward 
igh the darkness. They seemed to be rounding the 
ary and doubling back again up the North River, 
ng well out. Laban could see low shore lines on his 
spangled with lights; on his right he could see a cliff- 
silhouette, standing high and huddled against the 
10us sky line and freckled with innumerable flakes of 
which he knew to be lighted windows. 
sat up, staring at them, until the blast of damp air 
st his body prompted him to drop down again 
een the tilted converging gunwales. 

he cuts—that wind!” said the man beside the engine. 
‘uh’ll have six cases 0’ De Kuyper to get warm on!” 
aented the man at the stern. 
Vhen we get it,’”’ qualified the other. 

e man at the stern laughed. 
‘’s just pleadin’ for burial, that casket!’’ he pro- 
ed. 
ban didn’t know what they were driving at. He only 
that he was as uncomfortable, all things considered, 
had ever been in his life. He had been foolish enough 
21; once he was afloat, that all would be well with 
But here he was afloat, and he yearned for nothing 
than to feel solid ground under his feet again. He 
1ungry and homeless. He was chilled through. He 
o tired that his bones ached. And, to add climax to 
rama of misery, he had every appearance of being in 
ower of a couple of river pirates who would probably 


slit his throat and tumble him into the Hudson River as 
quickly as they would steal a sack of coffee beans from a 
freight barge. But hope, in the heart of youth, dies hard, 
and Laban decided on one more effort. 

“Listen to me, you two,” he said with a laboriously 
achieved solemnity. “I’ve had about all the trouble I can 
stomach for one night. And I’m through! Do you get me? 
I’m through! I’m a wireless operator, and all I want is to 
get aboard my ship before she sails at six in the morning. 
I don’t know you two men, and I don’t know and I don’t 
care what you’re interested in. If I dropped aboard your 
boat without being asked to, I’m sorry I butted into your 
plans and caused you trouble. But if I can square myself, 
just say so, and I’ll do anything in reason.” 

A full minute of silence followed this speech, which 
Laban regarded as an eminently sane and reasonable one. 
Then the deeper voiced of the two men spoke up. 

“How much dough’ve yuh got on yuh?” he coldly 
inquired. 

Laban considered. 

“A little over thirty-seven dollars,” he finally acknowl- 
edged. 

“Then show your sanity, son, by passin’ it over!” was 
his enemy’s equally cool-noted suggestion. 

But the second man promptly objected to any such 
extortion. 

“Cut out that small stuff, Pip! We’ve gave this boob a 
nice little river trip around the island, and he’s welcome to 
it. Only, when we bump into the slip over there and go 
ashore for that coffin he sits tight here, keepin’ an eye on 
our craft until we come back. Then we puts him ashore 
and he ambles down to his steamer. Ain’t that reason- 
able?” 

The other man grunted, though it was not altogether 
a grunt of assent. A moment later he nosed in closer under 
the shadow of the wharf ends and shut off his power. 

“Take off your shoes, bub,” he commanded as they 
swung in along the darker edge of a wharf slip overshad- 
owed by a warehouse. 

“My shoes?” asked Laban. ‘‘ What for?’ 

“For insurance,’”’ was the answer. “‘I’ll just carry ’em 
wit’ me to make sure yuh’re here when we happen back.” 


me 


Laban unlaced his shoes and none too graciously sur- 
rendered them. He felt suddenly and ridiculously helpless 
without his footwear. 

“What’s that for?”” he demanded as the boat owner 
thrust a lead whistle into his hand. 

“Blow ’er, just once, if anything stirs along this end o’ 
that pierhead. We got a coffin to carry out, son, and it’s 
got ’o be done quiet and respectful like.” 

The other man chuckled. 

“We must sure handle old Square-Face respectful,” he 
announced as he busied himself making the boat fast. 

Laban watched them as they clambered up the splin- 
tered wooden timbers. He saw them circle off in the uncer- 
tain light, moving from shadow to shadow as they drew 
nearer the gloomy mass of the pier shed. He was shivering 
by this time, and an added numbness seemed creeping up 
into his body by way of his thinly stockinged feet. He 
knew what he’d be getting out of it all—he’d get a sweet 
old cold, likely as not, and have to dose himself up on 
quinine; and the quinine would make his ears ring, and 
that would interfere with his receiving; and his new 
captain, ten to one, would regard him as a second-rate 
operator who ought to be aboard a coal tub. 

He tried drawing his feet up and sitting on them tailor 
fashion. But this failed to warm them, and his resentment 
at being so arbitrarily robbed of his shoes grew stronger 
with his growing discomfort of body. The more he brooded 
over that deprivation, indeed, the more sullenly burned 
his anger against the two bullies who could take such 
liberties with his person. They seemed to think that they 
owned him, body and soul; and he didn’t approve of all 
this uncouth talk about coffins. It was an unreasonable 
hour to joke about caskets and burial services. 

Then a sharper tremor went through the pinched tide- 
way of his body, for the head and shoulders of a man 
appeared black over the stringpiece directly above him. 

“Throw me up that coil o’ rope,’ was the curt command 
from the man leaning down over the basin side, and Laban 
knew it was the owner of the boat who had come back. 

But Laban was less interested in rope coils than in his 
own unmerited discomforts. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


This Man Was So Heavily Lashed to an Upright Timber That it Appeared, in That Momentary Flash, Oddly Like a Capstan 
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ORINTH’S several society ED 
C pages contained the fol- LDV 
lowing bit of news; all 
announced it in identical word- 
ing; and nobody in the little 
city saw anything either humor- 
ous or unusual in it because it 
was the way the names of the 
couple in question were always 
printed: 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt and Mr. 
Pratt have returned from a week’s 
visit to New York. 

There had been so many 
items of this sort during the 
past dozen years that this one 
would be unworthy of special 
attention were it not for a most 
unexpected circumstance—~ 
namely, that Mr. Pratt. took 
umbrageous notice of it. For 
years he had been Mr. Pratt, 
and without concern or annoy- 
ance had permitted his wife to 
tow her maiden name after her 
like a barge behind a tug with 
a hyphen for a cable. So far as 
his good nature could see, it 
made no difference whether his 
wife chose to wear a string of 
pearls or a hyphen. He was 
very fond of her; and as pudgy, 
closely shaven, red-cheeked, 
stiff-mustached little men so 
often are, he was proud of his 
wife. Until recently he could 
not have told you just why he 
was proud of her, and there 
really seemed no firm basis for 
such anemotion. Nevertheless, 
he regarded her and her goings 
and comings with complaisant 
satisfaction. 

For himself, he was accus- 
tomed to being a sort of punc- 
tuation mark set down after 
his wife, and he saw no reason 
why he should be anything else. 
Life satisfied him. He owned 
a comfortable home in which 
he was allowed to do as he 
pleased, and in which his own 
good nature and his wife’s good nature 
combined to make things unexciting 
and satisfactory. He was wealthy, as 
wealth goes in Corinth, and he spent 
pleasant days looking after his invest- 
ments and sitting about his club, where 
he talked largely to other satisfied gen- 
tlemen about politics and the trend of business. In short, 
until very recently, Mr. Pratt was the ‘best-tailored, 
reddest-cheeked, most meticulously scrubbed, contented 
little man in Corinth. But of late a boll weevil of dis- 
pleasure had been boring its way into his marrow. He was 
not disgruntled. He was not angry with his wife or with 
circumstances. But he felt a mild, vague displeasure, and 
harbored in his mind a hint—just a hint—that events 
were not wholly just to his merits. 

The item of social news brought matters to a climax 
and set in motion the wheels of destiny. Mr. Pratt did not 

go home, as so many husbands would have done, in a 
passion. He did not fling open the door and begin to shout 
from the hall. He did not terrify the servants and work 
himself into such a rage that his digestion was ruined for 
a week. Asa matter of fact, he never mentioned his wrongs 
to Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt at all, either by accusation or by 
subtle innuendo. No, his most reckless act was to clip the 
item from the paper, fold it and insert it in his bill fold. 
This is as near as he had ever come to a passionate out- 
burst. But when he had the clipping safe in his pocket he 
went to greater lengths. He so far forgot himself as to de- 
clare privately to himself that he was going to think it 
over. 

Perhaps his recklessness would have gone no farther if 
he had been left to himself; but, as is well known to all 
readers of uncensorable books, there are always evil com- 
panions waiting to egg one on or to drag one to lower 
depths. So it happened that in this, his lowest moment of 
weakness, he found Marshall Tree sitting in his library 
waiting for Geraldine McKellar to come out of a com- 
mittee meeting over which Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt was pre- 
siding; and Marshall was impatient. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHARLES 


BY 
D. MITCHELL 


“Would You be Hurt — You Know —er—Sore at Me—if I Was to Disagree With You?” 


To those who know Marshall Tree it is unnecessary to 
say that he was young, intolerant, opinionated and not at 
all humble. This does not mean that he was not a nice 
person; nor that, when it came to the practice of his pro- 
fession, he was not unusually able; nor that people did not 
like him. People did like him, and rather petted and made 
much of him, with the notable exception of Geraldine 
McKellar, who kept an observant eye ever upon his soul’s 
good. As she said to her chum, Violet Black, ‘“There’s 
just one way to get along with Marsh and not have him 
step on your neck. Get you a good club and every time 
he sticks his head above the surface, lam him;” which it 
was her practice to do. 

Marshall arose as Mr. Pratt entered, and shook hands. 
Marshall was a trifle sulky, for it bruised his dignity to be 
kept waiting, and more especially by something he con- 
sidered so absurd as a political meeting of women. 

“They’re meeting all over the place,” he said. “Jerry 
said I might call for her at four, and here it’s nearly five. 
Believe me ——”’ He paused, looked curiously at the 
husband of the genius of the Woman’s Party in Corinth, 
and asked boyishly, “Say, Mr. Pratt, do you really like 
it—having your wife mixed up in politics the way she is?” 

“A-hum!”’ said Mr. Pratt. 

“T have to stand for it,” said Marshall. “I have to put 
up with Jerry’s notions because we’re not married. But 
you—well, if I were in your place I wouldn’t have it.”’ 

“A-hum!” said Mr. Pratt again; and then, after an ap- 
preciable pause, “‘ You’ve never been married, have you?” 
He pursed his lips and went through the motions of a man 
whistling an air, though no sound came. It was the out- 
ward sign of inward reflection. “It makes a difference,” he 
said finally, 
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“What does?” : 

“Being married.” 

“A difference in what? 

“Well,” said Mr. Pratt, 
thinking it over a moment 
gr a darn near everything.” 


It would seem as if su 
admission from an experie 
husband would settle the 
ter, but it did not. Maz 
was in an argumentativen 

“Both law and custom 
said, ‘‘make the husbanc 
head of the house. It i 
duty to provide for his fa 
to guide and direct ther 
be responsible for them. 
his right to demand obedi 
I don’t mean to say he st 
be silly about every little t 
but in the larger matter 
wife should defer to his | 
ment. Either a man is he; 
his family or he’s not.” 

Club conversations <¢ 
back to him, and the manr 
various friends who had sp 
to him of his wife’s politica 
umphs. 

“How does it feel,”’ he 
been asked, “to be the hus| 
of a celebrity?” 

This last statement dro 
on Mr. Pratt’s sorest toe, 
pondered it. A man is he 
his family or he’s not. 1 
If he is, he is. If he is not, 
he is not. In his own case. 
decidedly he was not. Bi 
had never desired to be. Ti 
his own fault, perhaps; bu 
fact remained that he 
not the chief and more in 
tant member of his far 
“Mrs.Lattimer-Pratt and 


Pratt——”’ He remembh 
that. ‘‘A-hum!”’ he said 
more. 


He had rather liked th 
first—pride, you know. Se 
times he had heard hij 
referred to as Mrs. Latti 
Pratt’s husband. Of cour 
had always been Mrs. Lattimer-Pi 
husband; but he hadn’t mind 
because it was a purely social 
dition.: Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt mar 
their social life, and he didn’t 
much about such things, anyhow 
it was only natural she should be set ahead of himt 
But this new phase was different. It was seriously 
subtly different, and for a long time he had been wil 
to figure it out. Then he realized that it was becausi 
had stepped out of a field in which men have al 
granted to women preéminence—the field of society- 
had stepped over-into a field in which men have 
retained the preéminence for themselves. Nobody n 
being beaten in a game he doesn’t care to play; but 
he is beaten in his own game, invented by him, an 
served for his exclusive efforts, then it hurts. In 
words, nobody likes to think his wife is a better man 
he is himself. It is humiliating. He regarded Ma! 
Tree, with pink, scrubbed cheeks puffed out and ri 
eyes blinking. ‘| 

“Tt’s a matter of self-respect,” said Marshall. “Al 
should retain his self-respect, even if he is married.” 

“A-hum!” said Mr. Pratt again. He wished he 
more vocal, more coherent; but somehow he could ' 
of nothing to say, of no way to express himself. _| 

“No man should permit himself to be humiliated t! 
wife,” said Marshall; ‘and when a woman leave! 
proper sphere and accomplishes something in line! 
which she is not fitted—in masculine lines—then sh! 
miliates her husband by making the world think hé 
superior.” 5 

Mr. Pratt was not quick, but he was tenacious, an! 
a certain humorless logic at times. 

“Yes; but,” he said, “if a woman does somethin(! 
line she isn’t fitted for—er—don’t that—don’t ye 
make it look as if she was fitted for it?” 

He dropped that question gently at Marshall’s 
letitlie there, It insisted on remaining, though 


i‘ 
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to kick it away. The best he could manage was, 
1 awkward pause, to say that such reasoning was 
ty. Mr. Pratt was tenacious. 

he said, “you do something you can’t do, then it 
you can do it.” 

do you like it? Do you like having folks thinking 
king about Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt and never con- 
-you?” Marshall in his interest was forgetting the 
his manners. “Do you like having Mrs. Lattimer- 
e a very important person in town, while you, her 
d, aren’t important at all? Doesn’t it humiliate 
Jon’t men joke you about it? You know what I 
‘—er—I don’t mean to be personal, sir; but ——’’ 
—ah—perfectly all right, Marshall; no offense— 
Now understand. Not criticizing my wife. First- 
-1, gilt-edged wife. No complaints. Proud of her. 
ne proud. Remarkable woman—surprisin’. I 
't have thought it of her, though we’ve been mar- 
shousand years. But there you are. She did it. 
that’s the word. Most remarkably astute woman. 


!” said Marshall significantly. 
said Mr. Pratt somewhat pitifully, “would kind of 
aave folks think I was remarkable too.” 

hall was silent—and ashamed. Young as he was, 
what was going on in Mr. Pratt’s stodgy, loyal, 
nind and heart. He was not jealous of his wife. He 
.ot detract from her eminence. He would not undo 
what she was supposed to have accomplished, but 
ished a hurt and a yearning. It was boyish, and 
rit was absurd; but it made Marshall want to pat 
att on the shoulder and say, 
that’s all right, old man; don’t 
it bother you a bit. Because 
dy knows you’re a darn good 
” 


he didn’t pat and he didn’t 
He understood. Mr. Pratt 
2ally care a hoot what the world 
or said; but felt, in his own 
is inferiority to his wife, and 
to accomplish something that 2 4 
aake him worthy of her great- 


hall was thinking selfishly to 
“Believe me, I’]l rub this in on 
I'll show her! If this doesn’t 
er up and open her eyes 
Lgoat! Wish I could set him up 


door into the drawing-room 
and Geraldine McKellar 
linto the room. The word is 
th discretion. Jerry’s move- 
eminded one of a hawk. She 
sirele above her object until 
sure it really was her object, 
n she would swoop. But in no 
ay did Jerry resemble the nat- : 


amy of the hen yard. As she 


Ist within the door Marshall 
at her and knew she was the 
‘autiful creature in the world, 
n Mr. Pratt forgot his 
; for a moment. 

0, Uncle Jim,” she said 
ustically. Middle-aged 
men who won her favor 
tinguished by this title. 
1 half a dozen uncles 
wn. “I’ve been keep- 
tsh waiting, and he’s 
. But he’s got to wait 
five minutes if you’ll 
out and show me your 


-ratt beamed. Flowers 
rubs and ornamental 
ng in its various phases 
3 hobby. 
new more about them 
did about underlying 
r what preferred stocks 
but, being an inartic- 
rson, few of his friends 
covered how interest- 
‘ould be upon his spe- 


né€ on, Marsh,” Jerry 
ided, ‘“‘and find out 
le you know about one 
” She turned to Mr. 
“He really knows so 
she said solemnly. “It 
irprise you. His knowl- 


positively appalling. 
y I keep him waiting— 
ngs.” F 


=" 
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“‘You Can Take it From 
Me, My Wife’ll Never 


Make Me Feel That Way. I Won’t Have It.’’ 


This, to her mind, was an adequate explanation; and 
who knows but it was to anybody if he would ponder it 
long enough. 

Mr. Pratt’s grounds—yard, he called it—consisted of 
some five acres, and Corinth admitted it to be the loveliest 
spot within the corporate limits. Mr. Pratt’s flowers were 
always earliest in spring; his roses largest, his dahlias most 
perfect. And he had a knack of arrangement, which, if he 
had been born without money, would inevitably have made 
him one of the country’s foremost landscape gardeners. 
But nobody gave him any credit for it, because he was 
content to create beauty and never toot his trumpet to 
call the world’s attention to himself. 

Jerry’s five minutes lengthened to half an hour as she 
and Marshall strolled about with Mr. Pratt, giving him 
more pleasure than he had known for weeks. He talked, 
and Marshall was quite astonished at him. : 

When they drove away in Marshall’s car he was silent 
for a while, then he said, ‘‘The old boy really is quite re- 
markable.” 

“Said Marshall Tree patronizingly,” Jerry added. 

“Poor old egg!’’ said Marshall. 

“Why the sympathy?” 

“His wife’s making him dog-gone miserable,’’ said 
Marshall, exaggerating somewhat and misstating rather 
more. 

“As how, for instance?”’ 

“He’s hurt. He feels she’s thrown him into the shade. 
She’s made him nothing but the tail to her kite. It isn’t 
exactly that he’s jealous of all this flum-diddle political 
reputation she’s got for herself, but—it’s kind of hard to 


“Then,’’ Said Jerry, “‘You Want to Pick Your Wife Carefully”’ 
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express—he feels it isn’t fair. That’s it. I guess he gets 
joshed at the club, you know. Confound it, why can’t 
women stick to being women and not meddle with men’s 
affairs?” 

“Such as politics?” asked Jerry sweetly. 

“Viess, 

“Tl explain to you some day when I’ve time,” she said; 
“but about Uncle Jim?” 

“He said the most pitiful thing to me. We were talking 
about her, and he was telling how proud he was of her, and 
all that. Then he sort of paused, and his eyes were sort of 
doggy; you know—pathetic—and he said, ‘I would kind of 
like to have folks think I was remarkable too.’ Get it?” 

“T get it,’ Jerry said shortly. “The old duck.” 

“You can take it from me,” said Marshall, ‘my wife’ll 
never make me feel that way. I won’t have it.” 

“Then,”’ said Jerry, “‘you want to pick your wife care- 
fully.” 

I 

ORINTH, since its incorporation as a city, had been 

governed, in its several departments, by commissions. 
There had been three police commissioners, three fire 
commissioners, three members of the public-works com- 
mission, and three members of the park-and-boulevard 
commission. Practical politics, in the person of Alderman 
Tomlet, found these three-man boards cumbersome and 
inefficient to carry out their higher purpose, which was, of 
course, the centering of power in the hands of safe party 
men. Therefore the alderman journeyed softly to the 
capital of the state and instituted the bill which has be- 
come locally famous under the title of the Ripper Bill. 

This bit of legislation abolished the old commissions 

and substituted for them snug little departments, each 

under the hand of a single dictator. When the alder- 
man was done with it matters were so arranged that 
lieutenants of his would possess auto- 
cratic power over each of the four 
departments, and these commissioners 
were to be appointed for four-year 
terms by a mayor whose term was but 
two years. Thus it will be seen that 
even a political upheaval would have 
little effect upon the alderman’s ma- 
chine. In the event of a defeat at the 
polls, Mr. Tomlet would still hold 
in his hand the chief and most 
lucrative machinery for the oper- 
ation of his city. Needless to say, 
he was well satisfied with himself 
and comparatively mildly dis- 
turbed by the resultant public 
clamor. 

Jerry McKellar, being now an 
expert in opportunistic politics— 
in which she followed the example 
of a certain renowned English 
statesman—looked over the situa- 
tion to see what it offered of in- 
terest or profit. At the moment, 
singularly enough, her mind was 
not bent to the upbuilding of the 
power of the Woman’s Party in 
Corinth. Of course, if incidental 
benefit came to the party, well 
and good; but she had a private 
fish to fry, and was looking about 
for an adequate frying pan. The 
fish was Mr. James Pratt. 

“Poor old Uncle Jimmy!”’ she 
said to herself when she got home 
from that drive during which 
Marshall Tree had told her of Mr. 
Pratt’s woes. “I can’t have him 
going around in mourning. Um— 
wonder what I can whittle out of 
him.” 

She gave efficient thought to 
this matter, for it was her theory 
that you could make something 
out of the ordinary from any bit 
of human material if you could 

AN only find the exact object that 
material was created for. In 
Uncle Jimmy’s case the matter 
was more difficult, because she 
wanted to make something not 
only valuable but spectacular. 
She wanted to raise Uncle Jimmy 
into a personage, blow him like 
a beam into the public eye, and 
lift him to realms of fame compa- 
rabletothoseof hiswife. But Uncle 
Jimmy was not spectacular. All 
you had to do was to take one 
glance at him to know that Na- 
ture had not selected him to sit 
‘Tear in the front row of the world’s 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Long Haul 


DOZEN years ago Senator La Follette proposed to lay 
broad and firm foundations for a settlement of the 
railroad problem. Railroad capital, he said, oozed with 
water. Rates based on this inflated capitalization were 
unjust. In order to fix rates justly we must have an actual 
valuation of railroad property. Less emotional senators 
objected that to take an actual inventory of railroad 
property would be an enormous task, requiring years of 
time and costing millions of money. But when Senator 
La Follette passionately insisted that the step was neces- 
sary in order to protect the people from the hellions of 
privilege, a partly bored and partly frightened Congress 
yielded the point and finally passed the La Follette Valua- 
tion Bill. 

This government valuation of railroad property has 
proceeded for ten years. It is said. to have cost more than 
eighty-five million dollars. It is far from complete, but 
tentative figures, applying to a number of roads, have been 
published. They strongly suggest that this actual valua- 
tion of railroad property is not going to disclose anything 
like the quantity of water in railroad capitalization that 
the progressive leaders expected to find. 

So the other day leading progressives, led by the Wis- 
consin senator, met at Chicago to consider the railroad 
situation. After having dutifully taken Doctor La Follette’s 
guaranteed valuation medicine for ten years at a cost of 
eighty-five millions or so the patient is presumably to be 
informed by the learned physicians that it is worse off than 
it was to begin with. But let not the patient be down- 
hearted; for the physicians will soon have another guaran- 
teed prescription ready. 

As we remember it, only a little while ago progressives 
were talking of three or four billion dollars of water in rail- 
road capitalization. Probably some hard-boiled citizen 
pointed out that three or four billion dollars of railroad 
stocks pay no dividend now, or that six per cent on a mere 
three or four billion dollars would not amount to much 
in the way of reduced freight rates. Anyway, the latest 
progressive utterances that have reached us mention ten 
billions of water in railroad capital. It looks as though 
they had their own scientific formula for determining this 
question—to wit: The amount of water in railroad capital- 
ization should equal that sum which will make the most 


impressive figure in oratory. It is a fine formula for poli- 
tics, but bad for shippers who need more cars. 


Another Government Cries Enough! 


HERE was considerable state socialism in Germany 

before the war. State socialism was, indeed, a Hohen- 
zollern pet. Bismarck found it very well adapted to 
certain monarchistic procedures. The German states 
owned mines of various kinds. During the war the mon- 
archy became the owner of various enterprises, such as the 
manufacture of aluminum. Since the revolution these 
several mines and factories have been the property of the 
new republic or of the several component states. They 
have been operated as governmental businesses. The tra- 
ditional German civil servants were good officials, faithful, 
well-trained and intelligent. It was therefore generally 
expected, in Germany, that these state enterprises would 
be well-managed and successful. 

The Germans are a methodical people; if anything, 
overprone to scrutiny and analysis. In 1919 a commission 
was set up to study the question of the nationalization of 
all mining operations for coal, potash and salt. The com- 
mission, working especially on coal, was not able, despite 
its socialistic complexion, to make recommendation for 
general and immediate nationalization. The subject has 
been continuously under investigation, in one form or 
another, since that time. Opinion has now crystallized, 
especially in Prussia, and this has taken effect in several 
bills in the direction of denationalization of mines and 
industries. 

These years have been years of scarcity of coal, metals 
and chemicals in Germany. That was like operating on a 
rising market. That is no test of any business. Neverthe- 
less, out of the experiences of the state-controlled and 
private operations during these three years two large facts 
have emerged: Operating costs have been uniformly higher, 
and much higher, under state operation. With normal con- 
ditions of competition and trade these higher costs would 
have spelled bankruptcy. Secondly, under state opera- 
tion the mobility of management has been restricted. 
Private management has proved itself able more quickly 
and accurately to adapt manufacture and marketing to the 
changing circumstances of trade than was the case with 
the state-operated concerns. It is now proposed to turn the 
state properties back to private operation, by sale or lease; 
and this in the interest of the property holders, the state. 


Your Job 


UCCESS and happiness are bound to come to the man 
who takes a proper pride and pleasure in his work, no 
matter what it may be. Unfortunately this fact is too often 
lost sight of in this bustling, get-ahead, ambitious age. 
Men who are determined to get to the top of the ladder or 
at least somewhere within striking distance of the top are 


likely to regard any job as nothing but a means to an end, 


as a stepping-stone to something better. An honest pride 
in good workmanship is not for them. Skill or celerity is 
acquired only as a method of moving along to something 
better or, at least, to something more lucrative. 
Snobbery of occupation will always exist in some degree, 
but we have in a sense intensified it by the opportunity to 
rise that is so universally offered in America. If a man is, 
say, a plumber, and has become so adept that he can wipe 
a joint better than anyone else in his district, this should 
give him a standing among his fellows. But our plumber is 
likely to be disappointed if he does not succeed in the fullness 
of timein making himself a master plumber, and after that, 
perhaps, a master builder and contractor. A fine degree of 
skill in his trade will not give him an equal standing with 
his fellow who has moved up a peg. This, somehow, is 
wrong. The thoroughly competent journeyman is a better 
man and more entitled to a sense of pride in his work 
than the master plumber who scrapes along in an incom- 
petent, hit-or-miss manner. The man who wipes a good 
joint, in fact, has every reason to be as proud of his accom- 
plishment as the man who lands a contract or pens an essay. 
It is not sufficient for a man to take an interest in the 
task of today solely as a means of demonstrating his fitness 
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for something else. Pride of work is an end in itself. 
niture of such rare beauty and durability was prod 
few generations ago that huge prices are paid toda 
any specimens that can be obtained. The matchless 
sans of those days put the impress of their love of 
work inte every piece that they produced. The bui 
of beauty in the form of furniture was a life work, an 
verdict of succeeding generations has stamped thi 
craftsmen as artists in the fullest sense of the word. * 
is no reason why every man should not approach his 
task, no matter whether it is polishing surfaces or di 
a truck, with the same sense of possibilities. 

There is real content to be obtained in liking the 
you are doing and in bringing to it the full measure of 
powers. To those who do this an adequate measgu 
material benefit will ultimately come. 


New Manners for New Times 


NE of the main avenues of national developmen 

been that of communication, the linking up of 
tered communities by steadily improving means, 
despite the growth of postal facilities, steam and el 
railroads, telegraphs and telephones, and even such mi 
contraptions as wireless and aéroplanes, life in | 
sections of the country is still affected by remoteness 
other sections. “4 

Perhaps the residents of the smaller places in g1 
large country can never be put on a plane with city dw 
as regards their sense of nearness to the pulse and n 
of national life. But the spreading network of auton 
highways and the increasing ownership of cars can h 
fail to break down remoteness and distance. It i 
generally realized how fast the improved highw: 
destroying what is left of the frontier. 

Each year the automobile tourist goes farther afield 
he goes in mounting numbers. In one of the most sp: 
populated of the Western States the cars that goo 
single road bound for a single scenic attraction are 
bered by the tens of thousands a year. Even the 
terrifying of the desert and mountain areas are gra¢ 
giving way to the road builder. 

Ability to pack the family into the old or the new ec 
go almost anywhere in this country must as time g¢ 
profoundly affect national life. It must broaden the 
point, enlarge the sympathies and educate the feelii 
well as the mind. To expect one hundred per cent of ¢! 
ciation and understanding is quite unreasonable. 
there is bound to be a gain. Thus far, indeed, it see 
be the general testimony that those who travel 
are good-natured, friendly and reasonably well-man 
But they are away from home and the conver 


movies sink into insignificance in the summerti 
camping, as a national sport. 


their application should change with the times. Wi 
rising generation emphasis may be shifted a little. 
future, behavior will be as important a factor on thi 
highroad and in the state and national forests as 
drawing-room and parlor. To avoid leaving fires, 
out lighted matches and cigarettes, to give the other 
at least his half of the road, to conceal the remé 
open-air breakfasts and luncheons and dinners—th 
just as important today as the proper method of rl 
introductions, bowing to ladies, and holding the fol’ 
dinner party of eight courses. 

It is wholesome to be on the road and in the oj 
visit the national parks and monuments, to see the 
and mountains. But away from home is irrespons 
It is easy to treat everybody’s property as if it we 
body’s. A lighted match may do more harm on N} 
carpet than on one’s own rug, but then in the form'¢ 
one is off and away and rarely pays the damage. Ce?! 
as time goes on, the test of the true lady and gen” 
will be found in human behavior in the open no les! 
in the conventional pursuit of city occupations. — 


wh 


|HE Lady With the Lamp, as the soldiers used 

to call Florence Nightingale, walked by my 

side down the flagstone corridors of the an- 
Selamie Barracks, and into the very wards where 
ninistered during the Crimean War. But another 
ly figure, a man’s, jostled her out of my thinking. 

is really should have been Florence Nightingale’s 
In this great building in Scutari, the Asiatic district 
mstantinople, where the plight of six thousand sick 
rounded British soldiers, dying at the rate of two and 
hundred a day, called this rare woman from England 
insform the situation, it was only fair that I should 
aking comparisons of her with her present-day suc- 
*s walking in the flesh by my side. These alert Greek 
\rmenian nurses, wearing rubber boots and rubber 
3, clad in white muslin garments that left no crack 
sath-bearing vermin to enter, are the spiritual daugh- 
f Florence Nightingale. Dr. Wilfred M. Post, the 
int American surgeon-physician in charge, is her spir- 
son and successor as administrator here. If there is 
1ing in Conan Doyle’s teaching, then the ghost of the 
With the Lamp, who sixty-odd years ago used to 
these identical halls alone, kept congenial company 
Doctor Post and the nurses and the assistant 
cians. 


Al Fearful Emergency 


(T had not been for the constant intrusion of this 
her man’s personality—he himself, in bodily presence, 
thousand miles away, and probably never dreaming 
: part he has had indirectly in the present tragedy of 
ile Barracks—I should have had a rare morning with 
ood Angel of the Crimean War. I wanted to compare 
vo horrors: That of nearly seventy years ago, with 
| Florence Nightingale grappled, and this present 
vith which Doctor Post:is struggling. 


OF 


By William T Ellis 


Both were confronted by pig-headed politicians and 
bureaucrats and slaves of red tape, whose callousness was 
less of brutality than of stupidity. The military martinets 
who well-nigh broke Florence Nightingale’s heart were the 
antetype of the petty Turkish officials who harrow Doctor 
Post’s spirit. 

Odds favored Florence Nightingale. All the Crimean 
War patients here were British, speaking one tongue, heroic 
in hardship, trained to discipline and with a love of life. 
The resources of Great Britain were behind them; there 
was no problem of food. With the support of an aroused 
nation at her back, the patron saint of the modern nursing 
‘profession wrought wonders. What a head nurse she was! 
She found a death rate of two or three hundred a day; she 
brought it down to two or three persons a day. Officially, 
the figures are that the death rate was reduced from 42 to 
2 per cent. 

When Doctor Post got into action on the same scene last 
February he discovered a state of things beyond the imag- 
ination of Florence Nightingale or of any of her sisterhood. 
Ten thousand Greek 
refugees from Asia 
Minor, en route to ie 
Greece, had been : LP 
halted in their migra- { 
tion by the refusal of J 
the Greek Govern- ode 
ment to receive them. fen 
So they were un- : \ 


loaded from the ships De 


that carried them, Neen 


4 ‘ \ 
Tie BES That’ | 
CAT AGAIN! | 
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and dumped ashore at Constantinople, despite the 
protests of the Turks. The latter gave them partial 
shelter in Selamie Barracks, but neither food nor 
attention nor consideration. The exiles squatted down in 
such accumulated and accumulating filth as the proprieties 
prevent one from describing. With Oriental fatalism they 
stayed put; partly because they could do nothing else, for 
they were confined by armed guards, and partly because 
the Anatolian peasant is an illiterate creature who has 
never got very far away from the soil, and does not know 
how to make a noise in the world. 


The Faith That Never Dies 


OST active of all the miserable company in the fire- 

less, foodless barracks were the germs of typhus and 
smallpox and pneumonia. The death rate for a time reached 
a hundred a day. I was present when the daily report was 
handed to Doctor Post, showing a total for the preceding 
twenty-four hours of only fifteen deaths. So science and 
altruism are conquering. In the dark dank stable of the 
barracks, where children of misery huddled by the hun- 
dreds, I saw a pathetic funeral, with tapers gleaming in 
the hands of the peasants, in 

proof that faith outlasts all fates. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Letter Writing 


H’ ART o’ writin’ 

clever, enticin’ busi- 

ness letters has 
about reached its peak, 
but th’ homely, longhand 
pen-an’-ink epistle 0’ love 
or friendship has about 
played out. Th’ ole hand- 
made letters o’ yister- 
day, perfumed or plain, 
whether passin’ between 
friends or lovers, had a 
homy, personal appeal t’ 
’em that is unknown t’ 
any modern means 0’ 
communication—even 
th’ long-distance  tele- 
phone. Long-distance 
talk is brief an’ hard an’ 
cold on account o’ th’ 
cost, t’ say nothin’ o’ ther 
bein’ somethin’ creepy 
an’ unnatural about it. 
An’ th’ formal, carefully 
edited night letter is no 
better. 

Ther haint th’ frank 
open boldness in a face-t’- 
face talk in some quiet 
nook as ther used t’ be in 
a pen-an’-ink love letter 
where th’ very soul wuz 
poured out over th’ pages 
without embarrass- 
ment—words an’ sen- 
tences we could read an’ reread an’ treasure, an’ keep 
fer reference in case anything came up. Even sayin’ it 
with five or six dollars’ worth o’ flowers haint half as sat- 
isfyin’ as a two-cent letter.’ But people t’day ’Il not stop 
at money if they kin git out o’ writin’ a letter. T’day if a 
loved one crosses th’ plains, or th’ sea, we watch th’ papers 
more’n we do th’ mails. Nothin’ comes back t’ th’ achin’ 
an’ anxious hearts o’ loved ones but an’ occasional picture 
pustal card sayin’: “Grand time wish you wuz here.” 

We have novel writers, ad writers, an’ folks that write 
along scientific an’ descriptive lines, but ther seems t’ be 
very few people left that know how t’ compose a letter t’ 
a friend or sweetheart. Even fairly well-t’-do people who 


ORAWN BY R. 8. FULLER 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Farmer Hicks —“‘Gosh! Them City Boarders Ain’t Satisfied Unless They’re Dancin’ All th’ Time”’ 


write t’ th’ editur t’ complain about th’ gover’ment an’ 
things, seem t’ know nothin’ o’ punctuation or composi- 
tion, while those who write testimonials fer patent medi- 
cines don’t know th’ first rudiments o’ letter writin’. O” 
course men are gittin’ afraid t’ express ’emselves with ink 
t’ women, but ther’s no excuse fer one not learnin’ t’ write 
a letter t’ his mother or ole schoolmate. Th’ mails used 
t’ be so full o’ fat, bulgin’, lavender-scented love letters 
that we could smell a pust office two blocks away. 

Even money is telegraphed or expressed these days, an’ 
th’ ole thrill o’ openin’ a letter from home is almost ex- 
tinct. We don’t believe people are too busy, or don’t want 
t’ hunt up th’ ink an’ paper an’ write a letter, but we do 


Main Street After Having Been Taken Over by its Critics 


believe they’re af, 
try it. Lester Moc 
engaged t’ a beauti 
well-t’-do girl in | 
Ohio, but ther is n 
graph office or greer 
in his town, so he j 
th’ matter go by di 

—Abe Ma 


Are You Bro 
or Hill? 


A Rimed Editoi 


[AID Mr. Bre 
Mrs. Brown, 
“T’'m tired of living’ 
darn’ town! 
Three thousand a; 
the rent we pa 
And what do we 
our money, he 
Our front view’s 
courtyard blan 
Our rear view’s 7 
water tank. 
In summer we roc 
winter we free 
While a flat-s} 
janitor takes 
ease. 
We can hear the fig 
the Perkins fla 
And we haven’t got 
to swing a cat. 
Jammed in the Su 
slammed in thi 
I’m gonna get out of this hole of hell! | 
I’m going where flowers and green grass are, 
I’m going where we can afford a car, 
I’m going to leave these bricks and stones, 
I’m going to Real Estate Agent Jones. 
A house in the country I’m going to buy ; 
Or I’m going to find out the reason why!” 


I 
Said Mr. Hill to Mrs. Hill, 
“I’m tired of life in Suburbanville! 
I’m tired of hiking, in snow or rain, 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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CAMPRELL Spel 
CAMDEN oh 
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Just when they taste the best! 


Plucked as they hang sun-ripened, juicy and 
tempting on the vines! Made into soup on the very 
same day, in the prime of their delicious freshness! 
Every tomato is washed five times in crystal-clear pn 
running water. It’s only the richest and finest parts ) 
of the fruit that go into 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure tomato juices and plump tomato “meat” 
are strained to asmooth puree. Golden butter enriches 
the blend. Delicate seasoning perfects the flavor. What 
atreat awaits your appetite when you catch the delicious 
fragrance from a plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


You'll serve it often as a Cream of Tomato—a special eae Mltale dactecrcbatedtiniypomiakt 
+ dale. itedbiertastt Ik 
delight! And how the children like it! Se halls ae es 


Will be your selection 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 


, If you envy my vigor and go! 


LOOK FOR Tle REDAND-Wellrs LAS 


Vv 


T IS no exaggeration to chronicle that during the fol- 
[loinc week June opened the pages of Art Advance- 

ment no less than two thousand times, and always toa 
picture captioned ‘‘Mrs. Hamilton Blaine,’ who, similed 
by Mrs. Brown, ‘‘might be some pumpkins, but looked 
like a hard-boiled old party just the same.” It is also no 
exaggeration to state that June opened a note from the 
son of Mrs. Hamilton Blaine at least twice two thousand 
times, though the deciphering of the handwriting, also 
similed by Mrs. Brown, was like “‘tryin’ to make sense out 
ef bird tracks on a creek bank.” 

Another note had come with this much-opened one—a 
note from John. Mrs. Brown had brought the two notes 
over from the depot at the same time. But the other note, 
though as plainly written as the honesty on John’s face, 
had been granted only one reading. The sheet of paper 
which carried it presented a picture of a steam tractor in 
the upper left-hand corner, of an electric washing machine 
opposite, and of a crossed hoe and rake in the exact center. 
Letters of ample proportion explained that the Shepherd 
Hardware Company could be relied upon for the best in 
ranch machinery, household equipment and garden im- 
plements; while the plump, plain letters from John’s 
indelible pencil said that he hoped his girl was more com- 
fortable now; that she must watch out for rattlesnakes— 
they were bad this year; that he wished she would write 
him a few lines every day; that he had sold a windmill 
that afternoon: that he loved her more than everything 
in the world; and that he’d drive out the following Friday 
afternoon to bring her back for the week-end with her 
grandmother. 

This last suggestion, however, was doomed to die; 
doomed by the other note. The stationery that carried 
Blaine’s message was heavy and white, the envelope inter- 
lined with purple; and instead of hardware photography, 
it presented a rampant dragon explained in Latin. It 
blithely read: 

Good morning, bewildering one. I hasten to inform you that 
all is well, educationally, in District No. 17. 

The board bows before you, and I shall hope to do the same 


next Saturday afternoon. Until then I remain your bewildered 
and enchanted discoverer. BAIRD BLAINE. 


P.S. I am taking the liberty of sending a small offering, not 
to you but to genius. 
Mrs. Brown said, ‘‘Humph!” 


“Oh, you'll like him,” said June, having become con- 
versant with Mrs. Brown’s humphs. 


**‘Miss Cameron,”’ 
Acknowledged— 
and No More 
Than Acknowls« 
edged—the Voice of 
Granite, “‘it is Always Enlight: 
ening to Meet My Son’s Friends’’ 


“T like Mr. Shepherd.” Mrs. Brown voiced a very 
definite divergence of opinion. ‘‘There’s a letter there 
from him, too, you know.” 

June divulged from John’s letter that he had sold a 
windmill and that he wanted her to be very careful of 
rattlesnakes; and won Mrs. Brown’s approval by leaving a 
hurried letter to John for her to mail when she went to the 
depot at noon. The hurried letter explained that it was ut- 
terly impossible for her to go to Sage City for the week-end, 
but it explained it so kindly and with such unusual affec- 
tion that it defeated its own ends. 

For on Friday evening John arrived with high hopes of 
changing her mind. June had hurried home from school, 
armored herself in one of Mrs. Brown’s long aprons and 
valiantly attacked the dreaded and delayed task of wash- 
ing clothes. Mrs. Brown, whose pride permitted her to 
build fences, to plow, spade and cultivate, and to scrub, 
cook and sew, was absolutely prohibited by that same 
pride from becoming anybody’s washwoman. June had 
entertained hopes of her relenting, but her laundry bag had 
attained such proportions that washing had become imper- 
ative; especially so since she must have her one white 
dress fresh and span for Saturday afternoon. 

Washing in the dry hills was not the dignified thing of 
enameled tubs, hot and cold faucets and amenable clothes- 
lines to which June had been accustomed. The water had 
to be dipped from the reluctant spring into two five-gallon 
oil cans and conveyed in a small express wagon up the haz- 
ardous path to the house. June had progressed with her 
task to the place where she was cautiously ascending the 
hillside, walking backward in order to guide her precious 
burden more carefully, when there came the chugging of an 
engine over the hilltop, and a buoyant ‘Hello there!” 
dirged in her ears. 

“Oh, misery!’’ June lamented within herself. ‘Now 
I’]l be as mean as the mischief. Oh, why does he always 
appear at the wrong time?”’ 

She waved unconcernedly in answer to his second call, 
continuing with the absorbing task at hand. John left 
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his car quickly, having be: 

warmly welcomed by Mi 

Brown, and came stridi 

through the sagebrush to he 

her, bending to take advan 

payment from under the broy 
slatted sunbonnet, where he found acceptant but una 
swering lips. Appropriating the tongue of the wagon, 
gave it a vigorous undirected pull that sent the fro 
wheel against a rock and upset the big cans of precio 
water. June pushed back her sunbonnet and surveyed t 
catastrophe angrily. 

“Oh, isn’t that just like you! Always trying to help ai 
always hindering! And it takes the spring half an hour 
fill up again.” 

“Well, honey,’’ he cheerfully sympathized, righting t’ 
wreck, ‘it’s too bad; but we can wait, can’t we? Not! 
ing burning up, is there, that we need be in such a despt 
ate rush?” 

“Yes, something’s burning up—my patience with yc 
What have you come for anyway? I told you not to.” | 

“No-o, you didn’t. You just said you couldn’t go ba) 
with me. I thought maybe you’d change your mind.” 

“Well, I can’t. I’m going to be too busy.” 

“What doing?” 

“Well, if you must have a detailed account, I’m goi’ 
to iron in the morning—that is, I am if it won’t be so lk: 
now that I can’t get my washing done; and then I) 
going to darn my stockings and shorten a dress skirt; a 
then I’m going to the schoolhouse to finish painting t! 
woodwork. And on Sunday I’ve a lot of letters to wr! 
about getting a position this fall, and a course of study) 
make out for the Wiley children, and about two hou’ 
work to do on a picture I’m finishing. Now, if I’ve fi 
gotten anything I’ll inform you by letter.”’ 

“June’’—they were at the spring now, and Jo! 
straightened from emptying the first dipperful of th’ 
second endeavor—‘“‘I wish you’d go right on telling me t? 
truth the way you’ve always done, even if it does hurt}? 
like the devil.” 

She went to him quickly, with a little impulsive ci 
but when his arms closed around her she pulled hers 
away as quickly as she had come, and sat down on ab 
by the spring. 7 | 

“Oh, John, you do make me so ashamed of mya 
knew I was going to be hateful tonight. But ther 
nothing to tell that need hurt you. It’s just that ). 
Blaine is coming to call tomorrow afternoon, and—an( 
want to be here.” z 

“Yes, just that,” repeated John, and stooped for * 
other dipperful, so that his face was hidden. “June, ? 
you going to make a fool of yourself and fall in love w) 
that fellow?” 

“T haven’t thought ahead that far, John. I’ve o} 
planned on his falling in love with me.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Exactly what is it that causes women to 


speak of Type 61 Cadillac with such special 
enthusiasm ? 


Is it the car’s beauty, or its comfort, or its 
dependability that accounts for the prefer- 
ence which they undeniably show for it? 


No one who has seen the admiration in a 
woman’s eyes as she viewed the graceful 
outlines, rich upholstery, and harmonious 
appointments of the Cadillac could doubt 
for a moment the appeal of its beauty. 


Similarly, there is no question that women 
place a high value on the car’s comfort, as 


F 


el 


revealed by the restfulness of the cushions 
and the ease and evenness of its travel. 


But we doubt whether its beauty, or its com- 
fort, or even its dependability is sufficient to 
explain women’s favor for the Cadillac. 


Isn't this favor due, rather, to their convic- 


tion that the Cadillac includes in full meas- 


ure, not one or two but all of the qualities 
which they desire in a motor car? 


Isn’t it inspired by their knowledge that 
whatever they call upon it to do, from 
whatever standpoint they consider it, in 
whatever company it may be, the. Cadillac 
stands out as a fine and exceptional car? 


See Oia Gee O-lORACAR COMPANY, DETROIT; MILGHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Oh!” He muddied the water with an exasperated 
thrust of the dipper and looked a little foolish when he 
straightened and saw the laughter in her dark eyes. He 
was always at a disadvantage before her bantering. 
“Well, I wouldn’t plan on it too heavily, honey. He’s 
about as likely to fall in love with you—in any honorable 
way—as he is to fall in love with—Mrs. Brown.” 

“J’m not sure he won’t do even that; he seemed very 
interested in her the other day when he saw her on the roof. 
Perhaps he’ll ruin both our lives. But, John, you don’t 
value my matrimonial desirability very highly, do you?” 

“Not with his class of men—I don’t. Just tell me this: 
What do you suppose a rich loafer like him, who probably 
knows hundreds of rich girls as pretty as you are—what do 
you flatter yourself he’s going to see in you?”’ 

The laughter went out of June’s eyes and the jesting out 
of her voice. 

“The thing that you don’t see, John; nor never have 
seen; nor never will.’’ 

“Now, suppose you tell me what you mean by that.” 

John pushed his hat back from his forehead, an unfor- 
tunate gesture so far as dignity of appearance was con- 
cerned, and set up an irritated tintinnabulation with the 
dipper and tin can. 

“How can I tell you what I mean, John, when you’re 
just as deaf as you are blind?” 

The tintinnabulation increased in irritability, but John 
disciplined his voice to slow, deliberate words: 

“We-ell, suppose you try. Maybe I’m not such a blith- 
ering idiot as you think lam. We’ve struck this same snag 
before, and you’ve always dodged it—when we got right 
down to brass tacks. To be right frank with you, I think 
I’m ahead of most people on seeing your virtues.” 

This hurt. But June’s smile gave no sign of it. 

“Yes, John,’’ she said; ‘I’ve no illusions about what 
Sage City people think of me—criticizing and disliking me 
in their hearts and smiling at me with their faces. They’re 
not my kind of people, that’s all.” 

“But this Blaine is, is he?”’ 

“Perhaps. At least he has, by training, the same values 
that I was born with.” 

“What values?” 

“Oh, of—of appreciating the same things. I don’t 
know just how to express it; of recognizing the worth of 
creating as well as of possessing. And he has a sense of 


** What Do You Flatter Yourself He’s Going to See in You?”' The Laughter Went Out of June’s Eyes, 
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humor—even about himself; and he doesn’t feel that 
any—any genius’’—Blaine had told her not to be afraid 
of the word, but she flushed when she said it to John— 
“is something never to speak of and—and be sort of 
ashamed of.” 

“Well, who does? sStrikes me that’s pretty far-fetched. 
What I can’t figure out is why you feel you’re so different 
from anybody else—and better than they are, even if you 
have got talent in painting. I know you have, and I think 
it’s mighty fine, and you know I do. Just because I don’t 
make a fuss about it all the time isn’t any sign I don’t 
appreciate it.” 

“That isn’t what I mean, John. I don’t expect you to 
be passionately interested in something that has no value 
for you. But you—you don’t have any respect for the 
way I feel about it. If we were married you’d want me to 
be happy; but you’d want me to be happy your way, 
not mine.”’ 

John stood still for fully a minute, quietly looking at 
her. It was not often he was privileged to share her serious 
moods. Then he went on dipping up water, and when he 
spoke a little choke replaced any anger there had been in 
his voice. 

“You know, I’ve got a right strong hunch, honey, that 
when we’re married you’ll have pretty much your ownway.” 

“Oh, but, John! I couldn’t stand being humored and 
let to have my own way, just—just to pay me for giving 
myself to you, and I don’t see how it could be any other 
way. I’d want you to feel pleasure and maybe pride in 
what I was trying to do. And how could you when it 
hasn’t any value in your eyes?” 

“But it could have, honey, if you did it.” 

She gave a little disheartened gesture. 

“Oh, John, that’s—that’s just what I’ve been saying; 
that’s just the trouble.” 

Anger roots quickly in bewilderment. John’s face slowly 
colored to an unpleasant dark red, and he flung the dipper 
from him with such force that it nested in a sagebrush 
twenty feet from them. 

“Oh, tommyrot! You don’t know yourself what you’re 
trying to say! If you told the truth you’d only have to 
say that if I had money everything else could go hang. 
You’d marry me tomorrow.” 

“Probably,” she said. 

“There’s something about you so damned hard and 
mean and mercenary that I wish to God I could hate you!” 


July 14, 


“Ye-es, I wish you could, too, you poor old thing 
wishing it on the first star, every night.” 

“June! You’re not!” 

She laughed aloud at his consternation and strej 
one hand out to him appeasingly. He came towap 
slowly, reluctantly, obeying a power stronger than his 
and took her hand between his big ones. 

“Oh, June, I wonder why you get so much fun in t 
to hurt me all the time. I know you love me, girl. Al 
nonsense you talk about values—after all, what’s o 
greater value in the world than love?”’ 

He reached down with his right hand and tool 
untied sunbonnet from her black head—a head so} 
that the fading golden sunlight failed to find one an 
ing gleam of gold in the smooth, shining hair. She 
tated an instant, and something like fear flashed oye 
whimsical, sensitive face, leaving her eyes hard and ¢ 

“It made my father a selfish failure and it kille 
mother,” she said defiantly. 

John dropped on his knees and put his arms aroun¢ 

“Oh, little girl! I know you can’t help feeling the 
you do; it isn’t your fault. But it’s wrong, honey; 
all wrong. Love didn’t have anything to do with— 
what you say.” 

There was a certain comfort, a dearness, in John’ 
strong arms; she put her lips against his cheek whil 
talked. : 

“Oh, yes, it did, John; it was love that killec 
father’s ambition; his love of owning my mother sw 
him for everything else. And it was love that boun 
mother to a life she loathed. I—I know she love 
father.”” She shivered a little. The memory of the 
perate need in her mother’s dying call would alway 
terrible to her. It never let her forget the consu 
cruelty with which love had broken her mother. “ 
can do awful things to people if—if that’s all they hy 

“But, June, people say your father always did the 
he could.” John said it tenderly, but he was stubbo 
his bewilderment. 

“Of course he did, and so would you. But they wi: 
were too different from each other. It wasn’t altog| 
that they were poor. They could have been hap 
they’d been hoping for the same things; if they'd 
dreaming the same dreams—daydreams, I mean. | 
didn’t have the same values. It’s so hard to me | 
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“The Thing That You Don’t See, John; Nor Never Will” 
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quickness and steadiness of acceleration— 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
understand. But by different values I mean just the 
same—oh, for instance, that a savage would prefer a nice 
red feather to a diamond.” 

“'Then—then—why—if”—John’s words stumbled out 
as confusedly as his effort to follow her meaning—‘“‘if it 
isn’t that you’ve got—that you’ve inherited a sort of 
abnormal dread of being poor, why do you always say 
you’d marry me if I had money?” 

She pushed his hat off his head and meditatively 
watched it roll a little way down the hillside, running her 
hand smoothingly over his heavy, rumpled hair. 

“Because in a way it would—oh, it would bridge over 
our differences. I want to do things and you want to own 
things. In your love for me you want to own me more 
than you want me to be really happy—if my being happy 
meant that you couldn’t have me. Isn’t that true, John?’s 

“No! You couldn’t possibly be unhappy—the way I’d 
love you. And if the Bobcat oil wells come in you'll have 
all the money your heart desires.” 

The love in his earnest blue eyes was a thing of such 
sheer beauty that in impulsive tribute to it June threw her 
arms about his shoulders in a voluntary quick caress. 

‘Go get the dipper, dear. What’s the use arguing? 
We never get anywhere.” 

For she knew that her efforts to convince him with logic 
were as futile as his efforts to overwhelm her with love. 
To John the matter had nothing to do with reason and 
calm calculation. The surety of his own heart bred a 
surety of hers. 

“Honey’’—he could not resist taking advantage of her 
tender mood—‘“‘ honey, won’t you promise me not to have 
anything more to do with this Blaine fellow?” 

“Why, no, John! What would be the use making such a 
promise when I’m going to do my very best to—to entice 
him?” 

John’s fingers fastened on ner shoulders as if to shake 
her into sanity. 

“‘Tf—if—you’d better be careful, my girl! If you go too 
far te 

She wrenched herself away with a sharp ejaculation of 
distaste, almost tumbling him backward down the hillside 
as she struggled to her feet. He looked awkward, ludi- 
crous; and the sight of him scrambling to attain his 
equilibrium drove every trace of tenderness out of her heart. 

“John, you weren’t born for drama. I wish to heaven 
you’d go on home and leave me alone!”’ 

There is no power so supreme, so cruel, as the power of a 
lesser love. June was helpless and ashamed in her sov- 
ereignty. Silently, looking cowed and hurt, John recov- 
ered his hat while she recovered the dipper. Finally he 
lifted his shoulders defiantly and strode toward her. 

“‘T’ll be damned if I’ll go home! Give me that dipper! 
If you could look me in the eyes and say you didn’t love 
me—why, I’d have cleared out long ago! But you can’t 
do it! You know you can’t!” 

That his words were truth only lessened her submission 
to it. 

“Perhaps I can’t, but I’ll probably love a lot as people 
before my life’s over.’ 

“You'll love only one—to marry him; and that’ s me; 
and in your heart you know that, too, if you weren’t too 
cussed obstinate to admit it. Give me that dipper!” 

“Well, it’ll be more misery than marriage, then, unless 
we find something else in common except love and quar- 
reling.’”’ She gave the dipper into his outstretched hand 
and started toward the house. ‘‘Much as we both enjoy 
quarreling, it won’t do the washing; I’ll go up and get the 
tubs ready. But, John, if the wagon hits a bump you'll 
simply have to humor it. It won’t be yanked.” 

At the house Mrs. Brown was ready with many a warm 
opinion on “treating that fine young fellow like the scum 
of the earth.’”’ To her, washing was the one shameful occu- 
pation, to be dealt with as hastily and secretly as possible. 
But opposition had always been June’s accomplice, never 
her adversary; her spirits sweetened and soared on it. It 
lent a certain zest and pleasure to her disagreeable task, 
so that she went about it with a bravado of smiles and 
songs that quickly heartened John and brought his face to 
beaming. 

He sat on the doorstep and smoked and talked hardware 
and irrigation to Mrs. Brown, who was developing miracu- 
lous complexities from her small larder. While June was 
waiting for the clothes to boil he presented his offerings— 
a dozen eggs and a box of small medicine bottles labeled 
“For Snake Bites,” ‘‘For Sunburn,” ‘‘ Foot Lotion,” ‘ For 
Mosquito Bites,’ and when Mrs. Brown had her back 
turned an instant June thanked him with a buoyant kiss. 

Altogether his unwelcome visit gave every promise of 
ending propitiously until, while they still sat at the supper 
table, the disgruntled station agent arrived with a cumber- 
some special-delivery package. It was the gift to genius 
from Baird Blaine. And from Chicago! He must have 
telegraphed for it. 

John, flayed by June’s eager silence and Mrs. Brown’s 
ironical comment, opened the box with hammer strokes 
that would more willingly have mashed the contents to a 
pulp. Then he sat back, sullen and silent, and watched 


June lose her weariness in a glow of enthusiasm. The box 
held a folding stool and easel to use for outdoor sketching, 
a dozen tubes of color and a portfolio of studies. 

In the midst of her pleasure June felt the sting of the 
silence. She was sitting on the floor by the box, chatter- 
ingly examining the portfdlio of sketches. Mrs. Brown 
had gone about clearing the table, and was outside linger- 
ingly shaking the tablecloth. June looked up at John. He 
sat tipped back in the straight chair, watching her. There 
was the same look about him that lies on the grievously 
hurt face of a youngster too courageous to cry, and June’s 
heart responded instantly. 

“‘Oh, John,” she said apologetically, closing the portfolio, 
“don’t look like that!” 

“‘T was just wondering how I’d feel if you ever looked or 
acted this way over anything I ever do for you.” 


“Good Lord, if He Hasn't Brought Along a Beau 
for Me Too!”’ 


“Oh, you—you don’t understand, John. It isn’t that 
I don’t appreciate what you do just as much, but—oh, I’d 
rather you gave me a ten-cent box of paints than all the 
tents and cellars and eggs on earth!” 

Oh, why did her brutal mind always outrun her tender- 
ness of heart? Slowly John got up from his chair and took 
his hat from a nail on the wall. 

“Well, I understand one thing all right,” he said gruffly, 
not minding that Mrs. Brown’s ears also heard; ‘‘and that 
is that you won’t have any more use for me until this city 
chap’s made a regular fool of you; and then maybe I’ll 
want you—and maybe I won’t. Good-by, Mrs. Brown.” 

He strode out the door and immediately shattered the 
quiet of the evening with the din of his engine. 

There were times when Mrs. Brown’s silence was more 
eloquent than one of her humphs. This was one of those 
times. John’s flivver began an overly swift departure; the 
furor lessened—he was at the hilltop gate. It began again; 
lessened again—he was closing the gate behind him. 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Brown, spanking a pan on the 
stove. It was likea release spring. June jumped to her feet 
and sped up the hillside. 

“John!” she called. 
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John stoically climbed into his car, but some surpri 
trouble seemed to ensue with the engine. She squeezec; 
tween the gateposts, reached his car, and his kisses fo, 
tears on her cheeks. 

The little car, perched on the hilltop, made ideal qi 
ters for reconciliation, and not for half an hour did. 
realize that it was more than time for the early stars,| 

“But, John, let’s not hunt a star until we think of a | 
we can both make,” she told him solemnly. 

And after fitting meditation it was John who four 
wish they might both make sincerely. Then, heads ¢; 
together, cheeks touching, they peered through the w 
shield and found a flickering star high over the pu 
mountains in the west. And together they wished migl 
on the Bobcat oil wells. 


ATURDAY morning dawned, outwardly as all | 

Saturday mornings dawn in the dry hills—with qu| 
hot, yellow sunlight; with the ecstatic throat-thri 
songs of the meadow larks and chatterings of ground bi, 
and with the smell of drying sage leaves. But in Ju) 
heart this particular Saturday morning dawned with 
and transcending glory. There was a tight, hot lum 
her throat and a fever in her cheeks; and she found 
hands surprisingly unsteady as she guided the old-fashic 
iron over her only white dress. 

“T feel just the way I used to on Christmas Ey 
church, when we were waiting for Santa Claus to bur; 
the window,” June told Mrs. Brown. ‘‘I’ll never be 
to make him think I’m calm and indifferent if I’m t 
bling like a leaf.” 

“You won’t that! You’re as unstrung as a br 
banjo,” Mrs. Brown agreed comfortingly. ‘‘Go ’long 
you! I’ll finish your ironing and you can hang up those 
curtains I made yesterday. Your hands look like ] 
boiled lobsters. Go write a letter to Mr. Shepherd— 
cool off.” 

The fact that Mrs. Brown was John’s firm ally did 
prohibit June’s confidences, for Mrs. Brown was on 
those rare persons who can disagree fiercely and wl 
souledly without the slightest rancor. : 
pected to detest this “rich bird of a Blaine,’’ and 
tongue left no probable vice unsuspected in him; but 
disapproval in no way diminished her pleasurable anti 
tion of his coming or her respect for June’s freely g 
confidence. 

When, at three, a glistening roadster illumined the 
top she was as perturbed as June herself. The shi 
shone and shouted with cleanliness, but she hi 
attacked some nonexistent dust and regarded herself 
iously in the mirror. For, unfortunately, she had en 
gered her personality by a dreadful dressed-upnes 
starched shirt waist and skirt. 

“Good Lord, if he hasn’t brought along a beau fo’ 
too!’”’ she announced, peering cautiously through the 
dimity curtains. ‘‘One of those long-haired birds wi 
hair-ribbon necktie. Now, what on earth do you 7 
itis? 7 

June knew that the long-haired bird must be P. 
Laurin, a well-known illustrator and animator of mag 
covers. Blaine had told her about him; he and his| 
were fellow guests at the Jennings ranch. Her first 
at having the opportunity of meeting so famous a 
dulled quickly by a little tinge of regret that Blaine 
not come alone. It surprised her. 

The men drove down close to the house and she 
out to meet them, looking the very spirit of simpliei 
her black hair drawn back smoothly, a fashion in its) 
triumph, and coiled in shining masses over the back 0 
head. Her first message from Blaine’s eyes told her 
she had made no mistake by wearing her simple white d) 
untrimmed except for an old metal girdle lightened 
topazes that had been her mother’s. | 

“T’ve brought you a dear little brother artist,” he! 
sented Laurin, a slender man built as a background | 
pair of wonderful burning black eyes, who bent elegi! 
to kiss the brown, slim hand Blaine reluctantly releasi| 
him. But the thing that made her tingle— though she? 
many times dreamed of having her hand kissed in st! 
fashion—was the look in Blaine’s eyes, where her gaze/ 
playing truant while the other man’s head was bent. 

“I’ve wanted a brother all my life,’ June gracious]? 
cepted him. ‘I do hope we’ll make a congenial fam/, 

“Oh, but, Miss Cameron’’—he deprecated himself 
effusive gestures—‘‘if the wonders he tells me about }! 
painting are as true as the wonders he told me about 
I can never qualify in the brother class. I can be mer/ 
serf—a slave. I thought the man had gone mad! 
dreamed of a fairy princess.” | 

“Your tongue shares the magic of your paintbs 
doesn’t it?” June approvingly heard herself replying it 
a new-found power of repartee. 

Mrs. Brown was bringing chairs outside so that 
might sit in the shade of the house. She greeted thelé 
with impartial glad-to-meet-yous, and began serving ! 
onade with vigor and dispatch; for Blaine regretfull” 
nounced as they sat down that their call was limit! 

(Continued on Page 74) | 
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<itchen ware 


fousekeeping, the greatest profession in the 
orld! And yet how much of it is just an 
nending series of little things. 


There are always pots and pans to keep bright 
nd stainless; to keep sweet and free from 
»0d odors and flavors that cling so stubbornly. 


The old method was—one process to clean 
nd scour; another to sweeten and purify. Now 
18 possible to get this combined action in a 
ngle cleansing process. 


‘Sunbrite, the double action cleanser, was 
erfected for this very purpose. It cuts the 
rime and scours off stains, just as every good 
leanser does, but it has another quality more 
ar reaching in effect. In its composition is a 


{ 


‘the ‘double action” 
cleanser, for al/ 


sweetening, purifying agent that destroys every 
trace of stale odor and flavor. 


Just the proper amount of abrasive substance 
gives Sunbrite a thorough scouring ability and 
yet it is not coarse enough to mar by scratch- 
ing. It does not irritate the hands because 
there are no harsh chemicals in it. 


Not the least of Sunbrite’s advantages is its 
low price—made possible by the great produc- 
tion facilities of Swift & Company. And every 
can carries a United Profit Sharing Coupon. 


In your kitchen and bathroom, Sunbrite 
means perfect cleanliness—not only visible but 
free from impurities. Try this short cut cleanser 
that in one process scours and also purifies. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 


onion flavor is still 


there. A Sunbrite 


: cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
ee destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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“This—this job? Oh, yes, it’s all right. 
It’s a beautiful job. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering. It seems 
to me that it’s rather a-pity—a girl like 
you You have a mother, haven’t 
you? Couldn’t you stay at home with 
her? ” iL 

She looked up at him-innocently, with a 
grave face. But her heart had given a leap 
of exultation and she wanted to laugh 
aloud. He was worrying about her then. 

“But, you see, Denny needs me,’’ she 
murmured. 

“But if you have to work, there are 
things you could do that are better,’ he 
persisted, frowning. ‘‘You sound as if you 
have had an education. High school, I sup- 
pose? Any business training?” 

“No,” she sighed. ‘‘I don’t know of a 
single way to make a living but this.” 

Which was true, she reflected grimly. 
Then an idea occurred to her. With-~her 
family’s influence what wires could she not 
pull for an ambitious young man who 
wanted to do something better than driving 
a truck? 

‘‘Have you ever thought you would like 
to do something else—go into business, or 
something?” she asked eagerly.! — ‘ 

She was puzzled by the way he laughed, 
an honest burst of amusement. 

“You mean, wouldn’t I like a white- 
collar job better?”’ 

“But do you like driving a truck?” 

“T like it better than—than starving in 
a white collar.””’ He laughed again. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, it’s the life. I like it all right.” And 
with a smiling good night he went out. 

She knew that for some reason she had 
been put off, and as she puzzled over it she 
admitted that all along he had been rather 
constrained with her. She was too experi- 
enced not to perceive that he could not 
keep his eyes off her. There was no doubt 
that she had caught his imagination. Then 
why his mysterious holding back from her? 
Why 

Suddenly she gave a gasp of amazement. 
She was crossing the terraced lawn on her 
way back to the house when the explana- 
tion of his manner came to her. He was 
afraid she wasn’t good enough for him! A 
girl in a quick lunch! 

“Oh, oh, you poor darling!”’ she cried. 
She turned to look up the Post Road. 
Somewhere among those scattered lights 
moving along that dark road a yellow truck 
was passing all the other trucks on the 
road, driven by a young man who didn’t 
want to fall in love with a girl in a way- 
side lunch stand. ‘‘How delicious!’’ she 
thought. 

The reflection opened up a whole new 
world. She had never thought about it 
before—that there was such a thing as 
pride of class among lesser mortals than 
the Janeways. She looked up at the house, 
at the shadowy pillars, beautiful and gra- 
cious. The house where she had been born, 
and her father, and his father. Generation 
after generation of Janeways had lived in 
that house or in its vicinity. They had 
come down from New England by way of 
the Post Road; on her great-grandmother’s 
side they had come from among the fleeing 
Huguenots; they had been always dom- 
inant, landowners, lawmakers, statesmen 
and gentlemen farmers. Their houses had 
looked down upon the changing story of 
that road. The first Janeway had known 
it when it was an Indian trail from one 
settlement to another; they had seen pass- 
ing over it the first postrider, blazing his 
way; the first crude stage, the first Con- 
estoga freighter, like a prairie wagon. They 
had seen Benjamin Franklin setting the 
new milestones, and Josiah Quincy rattling 
past in a bone-shaking coach; they had 
seen Washington and the colonial troops 
plowing through the mud; the Hessian 
mercenaries; Lafayette; John Adams on 
his way to the Continental Congress. In- 
dian and Dutch, Huguenot and Quaker, 
French and English they had seen passing 
along that road. 

They had been in at the carving out of 
two great states, and they were proud of 
the history they had helped to make; and 
now the main branch of the Janeways had 
dwindled to her father—and to her. She 
moved slowly up toward the great house, 
feeling a heaviness settling upon her, a 
sense of doubt as to the good taste and 
dignity of her actions most unusual to her. 
She seemed to see herself against the back- 
ground of all those dead Janeways, and she 
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seemed to shrink in size, to become erratic, 
headstrong and ineffectual. 

She lifted her arms with a gesture 
of despair and anger. Whence was any 
help to come to her? Those dead-and-gone 
generations had had certain principles to 
live by, necessities to stimulate them. But 
for her there seemed to be nothing to 
steady herself by; nothing except her 
great-grandmother’s talk about duty to 
your class, which had always sounded hol- 
low in her ears, without meaning, until this 
moment of odd, unusual thoughts. Could 
it be there was something in having a sense 
of duty to family or race that anchored one, 
gaye one peace? She felt in this moment 
that she wanted more than anything else 
something to tie to; she wanted to be safe 
from her own tumultuous impulses. She 
mistrusted the deep happiness that had 
been hers for a few minutes that evening, 
and she saw with uncomfortable clearness 
the outward aspects of her foolish masquer- 


ade. 

“Tnfatuated fool!”’ she jeered at herself. 
“Letting yourself fall in love with a truck 
driver! You’re weak; and worse than that, 
you're silly. He’s stronger than you are, 
and he won’t let himself care for a girl in a 
roadside.coffee stand. Pride of class! He’s 
got.it! Delicious! A joke on you, Clarissa. 
Well, if he can feel that way, so can I. 
Perhaps somewhere, somehow, there’s com- 
pensation 

She went into the house, threw off her 
wrap in the hall; and in the library, look- 
ing bored and irritated, was her father, 
plainly waiting for her. 

“Sorry,” she murmured. ‘But I’ve 
been thinking. I suppose Phil Van Bremar 
told you he’s asked me again to marry 
him—third time this year, so far.” 

Her father nodded and sighed. 

“He cabled me i 

“T know,” she interrupted. “Sent out 
an § O S. Father, do you think’”’—she 
paused and looked wistfully at the hand- 
some and rather shallow face of James 
Janeway—‘‘do you think Phil could pos- 
sibly make me even a little happy?” 

And immediately she said to herself that 
she was a fool to ask such a question. She 
already knew her father’s answer. Phil Van 
Bremar was distinctly eligible, and it would 
be an enormous relief to her family to have 
her safely settled. That was all they cared 
about. And probably, in a few years, when 
this yeasty nonsense had stopped prompt- 
ing her to absurdities, that would be all she 
herself would care about. She would always 
know where to find Phil Van Bremar. He 
would be correct and kind, and she would 
become a grand lady, safe and powerful. 
But she felt as if something sweeter than 
anything she had ever felt was being slowly 
strangled to silence. She abruptly turned 
about on her heel, interrupting her father 
in the midst of his sentence. 

““You’d better ask Phil up to dinner be- 
fore I’ve changed my mind. You'll be able 
to catch your Saturday boat if you like.” 

Philip Van Bremar broke an engagement 
and accepted with alacrity the invitation 
to dine at Janeway House. He came up 
from town with Clarissa’s father, looking 
nervously elated. He was rather hand- 
some, a bit solid in waistline as well as 
in temperament. But undoubtedly he well 
became a dinner table. He talked just 
enough and said the right things. He and 
Clarissa’s father between them had to sus- 
tain most of the conversation at dinner, 
for great-grandmother believed in paying 
strict attention to food at meals, and 
Clarissa was aloof and silent. As if she were 
already rehearsing for her future réle, she 
wore black, cut low, and strictly conven- 
tional in effect. It somehow made her look 
very young, as if a little girl had donned 
one of her mother’s frocks. Or perhaps it 
was something rather pitiful in her eyes, 
like a question or an appeal, something 
most un-Clarissalike. 

The elderly butler noticed that when he 
held a dish at her elbow she often did not 
see it. It struck him she was listening for 
something, and this effect grew more 
marked as dessert was being brought. As 
the clock moved around toward nine, and 
still great-grandmother continued nibbling 
raisins, the butler could see Clarissa fidget- 
ing. Once he saw her turn her strained face 
toward the half-open window. 

The two men did not stay at table, and 
they all moved together into the library, 
where a fire leaped under the fine old Adam 


mantel. Clarissa was biting her lips now, 
roving restlessly about the room. She 
moved finally toward the windows which 
looked across the lawn to the Post Road. 
Van Bremar neatly cut himself away from 
great-grandmother and joined Clarissa. 

“A lovely night; really springlike,” he 
said. ‘Don’t you want to get a wrap and 
go out for a breath?” 

He had no suspicion that these well- 
meaning words were the most unfortunate 
he could have uttered. Could he have 
known the train of circumstances they were 
about to start, he would have dragged 
Clarissa away from the window and tied 
her up to something. She stared at him, 
almost as if he weren’t there. 

“Go out?” she murmured absently. 
“Good idea. Wait while I get a wrap, will 
you?” 

In her own room she caught up the dark 
wrap that had so often hung on the peg be- 
hind Denny’s door. She came down the 
stairs slowly. The door to the library was 
closed, Stevens having brought in the coffee 
and gone out again. She looked at it. 
Then she looked at the front door. She 
turned and glanced at the tall clock at the 
foot of the stairs. Only a little after nine. 
Still time, perhaps. Only once more—the 
last time. 

The next instant she was closing the 
front door softly behind her, she was speed- 
ing down across the dark lawn, she had 
reached the gates. Here in the shadow of 
the tall stone wall she took up her stand. 
She could stand here quietly; no one would 
see her; and when the yellow truck passed 
she would have one last glimpse of the big 
figure behind the driver’s wheel. 

If only the tears would stop welling up 
in her eyes. They did not fall, but they 
blurred everything. How rottenly silly she 
was! Perfectly Victorian! 

A limousine, and then a rattling roadster 
passed. She felt her heart sinking. A few 
moments more dragged by and she knew 
she was too late. While great-grandmother 
ate those last raisins, while Van Bremar 
talked to her at the window, the Yellow 
Jacket had passed. She felt a gust of anger, 
as if they had cheated her willfully. 

She leaned forward and looked up the 
road toward Denny’s place. There was a 
broad bar of light streaming out across the 
road from Denny’s window, and in this 
light she saw a man come out. She glanced 
at him without interest, but in another 
moment his actions aroused her curiosity. 
He walked slowly up the road toward the 
village, which was about a mile away; but 
when he was out of sight of Denny’s win- 
dow, he crossed the road, and at once began 
to make his way back. His manner of 
keeping in the shadow of the trees which 
grew along the road just there convinced 
her that he wanted to get past Denny’s 
place without being seen. He passed the 
Janeway gates on the opposite side of the 
road, but as soon as the trees stopped he 
crossed the road and walked along in the 
shadow of the Janeway wall. 

Clarissa put her head out when he had 
passed, and watched him. Just before the 
stone wall ended and the next property 
began, she saw him pause. He was almost 
directly under a landmark of those parts, a 
great pine tree whose branches spread out 
far over the wall. In a moment she saw 
that another man was walking up the road. 
The two met under the pine and their fig- 
ures melted into the deeper shadow. 

Clarissa very promptly began stepping 
softly over the grass along her side of the 
wall until she came to the knoll on which 
the pine grew. The wall at this point 
was only breast-high to anyone inside the 
grounds. Clarissa, creeping noiselessly up 
the sodded bank, stood among the lower 
branches of the pine, almost directly above 
the heads of the two men who had met 
there. 

“What time do you figure he’ll pass 
through Bridgeport?”’ a voice asked in a 
lowered tone. 

“Well, now He 

At this Clarissa, among her branches, 
gave a start. For she knew this voice well, 
the voice of Oscar, the mechanic of the 
yellow truck. But the other man’s voice 
was strange to her. 

“Well, now, he’d ought to make it by 
10:40. He’s been gone twenty or thirty 
minutes.”’ 

“Twenty minutes! Hell! -Why didn’t 
you come down here soon’s Jeff left?” 


July 


“Wasn’t I supposed to be took | 
Could I get out the minute he’d left? 
here, you’ve got plenty o’ time to p 
’em. Where they waitin’?”’ 

“Ed’s in that garage the other gj 
Stratford. The truck’s in Mill Lane, a 
further along. They’ll stick him up 
about there. You sneaked his gun, ¢ 

ou?” 

“Sure! He’s got nothin’ but his f 

“They won’t do him no good. '! 
four fellas on the truck. But look 
Oscar, th’ ain’t no traffic fellers that'll 
it’s queer to see the yellow truck oc 
back tonight?” 

“That’s all right. Sometimes Jeff 
go no further than New Haven. Whe 
is eatin’ you?” 

“You needn’t take that tone, m’) 
We’ve had a close shave. If it hadn’t, 
fer Ed’s friend switchin’ us off the A 
road we’d have run right into the: 
little trap ever set. And then to fin) 
they’re layin’ for us at the city ] 
enough to make a man careful.” 

The two men here moved out int 
road. Clarissa heard Oscar directir 
other to the Gooseneck Tavern, 
there was a telephone booth. 

“You tell Ed the yellow truck ou 
be along by Mill Lane before eleven 
lane is dark and they can transfer th 
right there. Tell him Jeff ain’t gotn 
so that’s all right. I’m goin’ to beat. 
for a train back to New York. Ed 
where he can get me tomorrow.” 

Clarissa crouched among the bran 
her tree for a brief moment, thinking! 
had not understood much of this con 
tion; but one point was clear: Jeffa 
Yellow Jacket were to be held up 
vicinity of a spot called Mill Lane, in) 
one hour. 


room through a side door, kick off hei 
slippers for walking pumps, seize t) 
from a miscellany of golf clubs and) 
rackets and slip out again unobserv. 

At this hour of the evening traf 
light. Making sure none of her ene 
the motorcycle squad were in pla) 
pressed her foot down jubilantly al 
speedometer leaped to fifty. Buty 
she passed through a town she took ! 
slow down to the legal limit. q 

“Never do to get pinched,” she thi 
and with a silver fillet binding hel 
hair, a motor coat open over her if 
frock, she looked like a young la/ 
murely trundling home from a i 
party. 

But within her she had reverted 1s 
adventure-thirsty ancestor. On thei 
stretches of road she sang; she li 
aloud. She felt the wind in her ht 
was glad she was alive. Beyond 
she was beginning to strain her eyeil! 
for sight of a yellow truck. She ot 
and passed a half dozen great exy’s 
provision trucks, all of them maki § 
speed over the now nearly empty ro’; 
no Yellow Jacket was in sight. She 
through the quiet streets of Wi! 
where the houses slept behind the ! 
and hedges; through Southport ar? 
field. And then she began to feel 3 
she began to sit forward and ert 
car a little more. She had been so#t! 
of overtaking the yellow truck 
Bridgeport that up to now she If 
nothing but a tremendous exhilara 

She entered the outskirts of Bri 
went past a traffic man’s uplifted he 
called back and sternly rebuked@ 
twice around a fountain, stuck hj! 
out and cried desperately to a polel 
“Stratford? Nearest way?” andit 
was crossing the long bridge wher! 
serpents of lights from the shore)# 
across gray water. Her heart was pil! 
now; her knees were trembling a Jt 

“T must catch up with him befoi >! 
ford,’”’ she was thinking. “‘ Mill Lar 
far beyond Stratford is that? I’v 
catch him before he gets there.” |. 

A cluster of elm-shaded houses, li! 
stores with lights an 
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ving advertisement is the second written by owners of the New Peerless. Each paragraph, 
‘ily from an owner’s letter, dwells upon some distinct phase of Peerless satisfaction 


-dium of dependable and comfortable 
rtation, the New Peerless is a fault- 
roughbred. 


endous power and speed answer any 
of hill climbing or country driving 
1 eagerness that delights the driver. 


vord “ductility”, first applied to the 
zerless, means comfort and extreme 
ity, together with tremendous 


power, it is the right word to describe its 
peculiar qualities. 


One needs to ride but a short time to 
realize the extreme comfort of its spring 
suspension. 


Its economy of operation and its freedom 
from repairs are a joy to the owner. 


It attracts immediate attention on the street 
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because of its beautiful lines and is certainly 
a car of which anyone might well be proud. 


It fulfills all the claims made for it and in 
ease of operation, perfection of control, 
quietness of motor and comfortable riding, 
it cannot be excelled. 


The New Peerless is wonderful to a degree 
almost unbelievable. It is everything and 
more than one could desire in an automobile. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

last houses flashed past, and then a red 
light in front of a garage. This must be the 
garage where Ed had waited to receive the 
telephone call. Mill Lane must be beyond 
that bend. She slowed down abruptly. 
There was nothing in the road ahead of her. 
A house standing far back from the road 
was dark. The car was crawling now. Some 
instinct of danger made her draw up at the 
side of the road in the patch of deeper dark- 
ness made by trees. Here she left the car 
and began to walk toward the turn. 

Keeping on the grass at the side of the 
road, she walked around the bend; and as 
soon as she had rounded it she crouched 
back behind an outcropping rock to peer up 
the road with more caution. It was a mo- 
ment or two before she took in what had 
happened—what was happening, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for there was a movement of 
vague figures not more than a hundred 
yards ahead, and the darkness was laced 
now and then by a thin, rapidly flashed 
finger of light. Also, as her eyes became 
more used to the night ahead, she saw two 
huge bulks against the paler dark of the 
sky. Two trucks, she made a guess—which 
meant that she was too late. 

She was frightened and thrilled, but she 
wanted to know exactly what was happen- 
ing up the road there. She retraced her 
steps around the bend, climbed a low stone 
wall, and then moved forward again, pro- 
tected by the wall. She progressed thus 
until she was brought up by the boundary 
line of a lane, a straggling hedge. She fol- 
lowed this hedge down the field until she 
found a break through which she could 
struggle, and then she crept back up the 
lane again toward the Post Road. 

It was from just behind the mouth of 
this lane that low voices came. As she 
crept nearer she could make out a phrase 
or two. 

“Back ’er up ’n’ swing ’er to the 
right. . . . Charley, you drive into the 
lane, head on 4 

Clarissa shrank back into the prickly 
embrace of the hedge. Next instant a top- 
pling bulk swung into the lane. It was 
without lights, but she was so near she 
recognized the yellow shine of Jeff’s truck. 
On its heels a second truck backed into the 
lane. They passed her and stopped a little 
way down the dark tunnel of the lane. 

Immediately the one thing she ardently 
desired was to be on the other side of that 
hedge. But the break through which she had 
a moment before slipped was now, she 
judged, nearly opposite the two trucks. She 
studied the situation briefly; and then, 
almost on hands and knees, she crawled 
back to the main road, slipped around the 
corner, climbed the stone wall once more 
and was again on the safe side of the hedge. 

“T’ve got to know what they’re doing 
with him,” was the thought that sent her 
creeping again down the field, hugged close 
up to the hedge. Thus hidden by the dark- 
ness and the hedge, she came directly 
abreast of the two trucks. 

Crouched there and staring through the 
hedge, she made out that four men were 
busily working and with a good deal of 
nervous swearing under their breath, trans- 
ferring something from one truck to the 
other. A great many boxes, about the size 
of soap boxes, she thought, were being 
hustled out of the second truck into the 
Yellow Jacket, and part of its contents 
were dumped into the ditch to make room 
for these small but heavy boxes. In this 
operation a pocket flashlight was occa- 
sionally used, and it was in one of these 
flashes that she saw what she was straining 
her eyes to discover—a dark form sitting 
up in the grass of the lane side with its 
arms tied behind it, and a dark bandanna 
tied over its head. Her heart gave a great 
bound of relief. Ought she to run back to 
her own car and fly for help? But what 
might not happen while she was away? 

While she crouched there, hesitating, the 
truck which had come into the lane last was 
hastily started, one man scrambled in be- 
hind, and it drove off toward the Post 
Road and turned north. The two men who 
were left behind started to climb into the 
yellow truck, when one of them said some- 
thing, the other swore; and then between 
them they lifted the trussed-up form and 
carried it through the break in the hedge. 

With a muttered threat, they thumped 
down their burden and then ran back to 
the truck. Expertly and quietly it was 
backed out of the lane, and she saw it next 
moment with lights on, looking like any 
frank and honest truck, shooting south 
along the Post Road. 
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For a moment she was afraid to move, 
but not so the victim in this high-handed 
episode. With the first chug of his engine 
he had begun to thrash about on the 
ground, making noises of wrath. She 
looked over the hedge, and then she ran to 
him. 

“Wait! Be quiet,” she cried under her 
breath, “and I’ll untie you!” 

Sheer astonishment apparently stilled 
him, and in another instant she had the 
handkerchief off his eyes and the gag out of 
his mouth. She knelt close to him, work- 
ing at the knots of the rope. 

“‘Knife—pocket,” he finally managed to 
make his stiff tongue say. She found it 
and cut him loose. The first thing he did 
was to spring up and scan the horizon. 

“Got away cold!” he groaned. 

“Never mind, My car’s over there. I’ll 
drive you to the nearest police station. 
They didn’t hurt you, did they?” 

He now turned his attention to her with 
a start of astonishment. 

‘“There’s something familiar about your 
voice. Do I know you?” 

Clarissa laughed softly. 

““You’ve seen me before, but that doesn’t 
matter. What are they doing with your 
truck?” 

They were walking up the lane now, and 
he explained that so far as he understood 
the situation his late assailants were caught 
with a half truckload of wet goods which 
they earnestly desired to get safely down 
the Post Road. They were looking for a 
respectable vehicle in which they could 
make the trip south, and the Yellow Jacket 
appealed to them. Their own truck had 
evidently got itself marked on its trip from 
the Canadian border. 

“Tf I can once catch up with them!”’ he 
added. “I didn’t have a chance when they 
drove their truck across the road. I knew 
it was a hold-up, but when I felt for my gun 
it was gone.” 

“Would a double-barreled shotgun do 
you any good?” 

He stopped short. 

“You don’t mean that you’ve got one 
handy? With plenty of ammunition? God 
is good tome! I never heard of such a girl! 
Do you mind if we sprint a bit?” 

“Sprint? I could fly!” 

He caught her hand and they raced 
along the lane, into the Post Road and 
around the bend. 

But when they reached her car and she 
started to climb behind the wheel he had 
evidently sobered a bit. 

“Look here, I can’t let you in for this,” 
he said. “There’s a garage about a quarter 
of a mile south. I want you to let me out 
there, and I’ll get someone to take me on 
until we catch up with my truck. This is 
no sort of picnic for a girl.” 

She turned upon him passionately. 

“What? After I’ve followed you thirty- 
five miles to rescue you from bandits, and 
got scratched up in hedges, and—and 
risked my life and untied you and every- 
thing—you won’t let me have any of the 
fun! I never heard of anything so selfish! 
Very well, then you can’t have my shotgun, 
and I’ll leave you standing right here in 
the road. Do I drive you all the way, or 
don’t I?” 

“But there may be shooting! I darned 
well know'there’ll be shooting! I can’t let 
a girl se 

“Very well, stay where you are.” She 
slipped under the wheel. She was torn with 
anger and the injustice of things. She knew 
it would break her heart to leave him, but it 
would break her heart if he took another 
car at the garage. ‘All my life I’ve never 
had what I want!’’ she wailed. She reached 
out a hand toward the starter. 

“Oh, Lord, what a girl!” 

His voice was full of anger and admira- 
tion. And he stepped into the car. 

“Don’t sit on the gun.”” She turned on 
the ignition. A tiny bulb lighted up her 
face; a shining face, full of rapturous satis- 
faction. 

“Denny’s sister!” he gasped. 

She started the car, scarcely compre- 
hending what he meant, so completely was 
she Clarissa—Clarissa, who knew that she 
had never lived until this moment. She 
saw from the corner of her eye his glance 
taking in the imported car, shifting to the 
silver fillet in her hair, the diamond-and- 
sapphire bracelet on her wrist. 

“Does it matter who I am?” she cried. 
“Let’s forget all that business of who are 
you and who am I, shall we?” And then a 
pang thrust through her heart. She had 
remembered Van Bremar. ‘For tonight,” 
she added. 
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The long slender car leaped over the 
road, She had driven ever since she was 
fifteen, and no one was more adroit at it 
than she. The dark trunks of trees, the 
sleeping houses reeled past. 

“Don’t you adore this?” she cried. 

He looked at her profile out of dazed 
eyes. Then suddenly he sighed, as if he 
abandoned his bewilderment, and smiled 
widely. 

“T wouldn’t change with anybody on 
earth. Look out, there’s a car coming out 
on the left.” 

She honked wildly, but the other car kept 
on, miscalculating her speed, and swung 
widely out into the road. Clarissa was 
obliged to slow down abruptly and veer to 
one side. Her car skidded off the edge of 
the asphalt where a broken bottle glittered. 
Before she picked up speed again there 
came the hissing sigh of a punctured tire. 

They tumbled out. Working swiftly 
together, they put on a new tire. They 
uttered nothing but commonplace words 
such as “‘Where’s the jack?” ‘Hand me 
that nut.” “Hold the light here.” But 
never was a new tire so haloed about with a 
breathless sense of adventure, of something 
happening that transcended even adven- 
ture. They indulged in a good deal of sup- 
pressed laughter; their eyes shone with 
excitement. They threw themselves back 
into the car again and once more took up 
the chase. 

The delay had evidently given the truck 
a better get-away than they had realized, 
for it was not until they had left Bridgeport 
some miles behind them that they caught 
their first glimpse of the Yellow Jacket. 

“Slow down to about fifteen,”’ said Jef- 
frey in her ear. ‘“‘There’s a place ahead 
three or four miles that’s just made for our 
business. Little hill on the left with trees 
hanging over, dark, and no houses near. 
Drive past the truck, and then speed up and 
run ahead until I tell you to stop. I’ll get 
down in the bottom of the car. Now! Give 
them a honk and then pass them!” 

At Clarissa’s insistent honking the truck 
drew sufficiently to one side to let her pass. 

“Good! Now step on the gas and keep 
going!”’ 

There came a curve in the road, and be- 
yond it a dark hillside loomed. Jeff di- 
rected her to slow down and to stop the car 
diagonally across the road so that the truck 
could not pass. 

“Now listen,” he said rapidly, “and do 
exactly as I tell you. As soon as the truck 
rounds the bend, stand up in the ear and 
wave this flash. They’ll slow up and one 
of them will get out to see what’s wrong. 
You lean out and call to him that some- 
thing’s wrong with your steering gear and 
ask if he’ll help you. Then you step out on 
this side. That will bring the car between 
you and the truck. And when you're out, 
keep the car between you and the truck, 
Do you get that?” 

“But what about you?” 

He seized her arm in a hard grip and she 
saw a glint in his eyes. 

“Will you do as I tell you, or have I got 
to give up and drive on? You're to keep 
behind your car, and when the fellow nearly 
reaches it, you step out and duck, for about 
that time it won’t be a good place for by- 
standers. Promise?” 

Her eyes were’enormous with admiration 
and excitement. She nodded solemnly. 
Around the bend a twittering shriek rent 
the air. 

“Here she comes!” He seized the gun 
and threw open the door, and their eyes 
met. “‘ You darling wonder !’’ he whispered, 
and to the surprise of himself, if not of 
Clarissa, he kissed her. The next instant 
he had melted into the shadows alongside 
the road. 

“Whatever happens to me now,” she 
thought exaltedly, “I have had one great 
night.” 

Then she leaned out of the car and waved 
the electric torch up and down and in 
circles. She saw the dark shape of the 
truck bearing down, slowing with a screech 
of brakes; a man leaned out and shouted 
a question with an oath. 

““My steering gear’s gone wrong,” she 
cried back at him. “Will you see if you 
can help me?” 

“It’s a woman,” she heard him say to 
the driver, and after an instant’s hesitation 
he climbed reluctantly down. 

“So sorry,’’ she said in a voice that would 
have reassured the most wary thug; “but 
perhaps we can push the car out of the 


- road.” 


And at the same time she slipped out on 
the opposite side. She saw the man put his 
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hand on the door, caught a I 


suspicious and dirty face. But 
this she had no time to observe 
instant she heard Jeff shou 
bushes ‘‘Stick ’em up, budd:! 
stantly there followed the ping) 
of birdshot against metal, puij 
a yell of pure astonishment fri 
on the truck. 

Obeying instinct as much as) 
Clarissa crouched low behind }} 
heard a patter of shot in the | 
outer side of the car, a shriek fr) 
who had come to her rescue. 

“Potted him,” she thought\ 
faction. 

But then something happen: 
not in line with their calculatio) 
began to move as the brake was| 
the starter whirred, and thi. 
leaped forward. She made a el; 
door, felt the impact of a fist } 
head, had time to feel absurd 
before she lost her balance ani 
car was gathering speed up the} 
she could sit up, with the thu! 
come to her rescue crowding on 
driving with one hand while he ;| 
of blood from the other. 

She staggered to her feet and 
the truck, and as she did so two 
intertwined in a desperate em} 
off the driver’s seat and thur 
into the road. Jeffrey was ont 
arm was efficiently punching th 
the head. | 

“Rope!”” he panted. “Un 
truck a : 

Clarissa darted and brought i 
denly the under dog relaxed hi 
if he had decided in favor of ay 
and they trussed him up. 

“Birdshot,” he wheezed : 
“ Dirty-dog trick! Hands full 

“They’ll pick it out of you ai 
station.”” Then Jeff noticed the 
Clarissa’s car. 

“That other man,” cried Cla: 
fully, ‘‘went off in it before I 
him. Now I can ride in the tru 

At the first police station the 
bleeding friend, and here Clariss 
description of her car and the m: 
gone off in it. A traffic man was 
had seen the car going south ty 
utes before. 

“Has Denny got a telephx 
place?” asked Jeff. 

“No. I suppose I could 
father ” Then she paused, 
were already dimming the won 
perfect evening. Her father and 
Bremar and great-grandmothe) 
we live on the Post Road,” she 

“Then telephone them to wa’ 
the car.” 

“Oh, dear! Must I! I kno 
do it—I’ll telephone Higgins.” 
out of the booth looking very 
“Our chauffeur says they we 
ready to drag the fishpond for r 
can’t have any realfreedom. Lif 
stuffy, isn’t it? Well, let’s go.” 

She recovered her spirits some 
the Yellow Jacket, lightened of 
band, got under way again. Thi 
shiny path of the Post Road spre 
fore them, yellow pools of light 
widely separated arc lamps spaci 
fields were dark, the little tow 
Jeff drove abstractedly, as if hey 
ing something out. She was aw 
precious moments racing, the mi 
ishing between her and wrath to 
sighed deeply. 

“Tired out, aren’t you?” he as 
what gruffly. 

“It’s my temple. It’s swol 
think. Where he hit me, you kr 

“Hit you? My Lord, you didn 
Wait, I’ll look at it!” ; 

He drew up at the side of 
turned and took her face in his } 
looked up at him hungrily, unhap 
tears gathered under her dro 

“Where?”’ he said, very low, 
having difficulty with his voice 
plaintive finger on her right te 
felt it tenderly. There was no 
only a velvety softness. Their 
very near. ; 

“Are you crying because it 
much?” ‘ 

“T’m_ crying because—becat 
opened her eyes and looked at hin 
ingly—‘“‘because I love you and} 
care for me.” j 

She felt shameless, with Van Br 
all the Janeways, alive and dead, 
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Actual Values Control GMC Sales 
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Whether dollars or ‘“‘used equipment’”’ 
are the mediums, the result is the same. 


Because the price at which a GMC 
truck is listed and sold is the actual 
physical cost of the individual chassis, 
plus a fair profit 


—every dollar received from the sale 
of a GMC must be worth a full one 
hundred cents. 


It makes no difference whether this 
dollar is represented in the currency 
of the United States or by a ‘‘used 
truck’’. In either case, the value must 
be equal. A ‘‘used truck’’ accepted 


in part payment for a new GMC is 
figured at its actual worth as a 
medium of transportation. 


Only by such a sales policy can every 
purchaser of GMC trucks be guaran- 
teed the same value at the same price. 


And only by such a policy can GMC 
continue to offer the full measure 
of transportation that is always 
expected in every truck that bears 
the GMC nameplate. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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toward her only a few miles away. Her 
vaunted pride vanished before the thought 
of tomorrow. She saw an expression of in- 
credulous wonder come into his face. 

“And to think that the first time I went 
into Denny’s place I loved you!” 

“Oh! You're not telling me that because 
I said i 

“T tell you I thought about you all the 
time. At night, driving along, I could see 
your face 

““Ah, but you weren’t going to tell me, 
ever, because you thought I was Denny’s 
sister. If you love a person, what difference 
does it make who she is?” 

His arms tightened about her. 

“No difference, really. It was only that 


It amused her that he appeared to be 
worried about his mother, but not at all 
about her great-grandmother. And it 
seemed to her that he was the first real 
gentleman she had ever known. He had 
never once apologized for the truck or the 
black on his hands; it did not apparently 
occur to him that her family might look 
askance at him. She felt a swift, most un- 
usual sense of protective tenderness and 
pride in him. 

“You’re better than anyone I’ve ever 
even imagined. What does anything else 
matter? Jeff, let’s—let’s run away in the 
truck!” 

He laughed for joy in her, gathered her 
up to him close, and their lips met. Then 
the sweet moment passed, and they came 
back to a sort of exalted common sense. 

“No; better face the music and have it 
over with all around,” he said. “‘No, don’t 
take your head away. I can drive with it 
on my shoulder.” And thus laden with 
glory, the yellow truck thundered down the 
Post Road. As it neared Denny’s place 
Clarissa raised her head. 

“Dear me!” she sighed. ‘‘They’re all 
there!” 

A group was gathered near the Janeway 
gates about a car and a dejected-looking 
man whom Clarissa recognized as the per- 
son who had made off so abruptly with her 
car. A rear tire quite badly shot up testi- 
fied to the skill, probably, of Higgins. As 
the yellow truck trundled up alongside she 
leaned out and called brightly: 

“Hello, father dear! Hello, Phil!” And 
she added the superfluous information: 
‘‘Here I am!’”’ Then as she swung to the 
ground she changed this to: ‘‘Here we are! 
Jeff, climb down and I’ll present you to my 
father. Father, this is Jeff; and, Jeff, this 
is Phil Van Bremar.” 


band stand. In order to blow a trumpet 
you have to have not only an ear for music 
but a trained lip. Nevertheless, Jerry was 
not discouraged. 

“T might work the solid-citizen racket,”’ 
she said; ‘‘but that takes a lot of time, 
and when you’ve got it you haven’t got 
much but smugness. Now if there was only 
something with flower gardens in it!”’ 

Flower gardens! What, Jerry demanded 
to know, are public parks if they are not 
overgrown flower gardens? Where, if not 
in a park, may one’s genius for landscaping 
bubble up and run over the rim of the pot? 
And Uncle Jimmy would love it. 

Also, Uncle Jimmy could do the job. 
Give him a year or two with Corinth’s park 
system and junkets of aldermen would be 
visiting Corinth from other cities to view 
and make report on how it had been done. 

With the old system and its three park 
commissioners there would have been noth- 
ing to do; but Alderman Tomlet, her an- 
gient enemy, had changed that. He had 
created a department with a single auto- 
cratic head—a head that would be given 
all the blame or all the credit for whatever 
was done. It was simple! Uncle Jimmy 
must be made commissioner of parks and 
boulevards. 

To the ordinary individual this was an 
object pregnant with difficulties, but Jerry 
was optimistic. To think of a thing with 
her was to see it accomplished. But, on 
the other hand, she was a firm believer in 
the precept that God helps those who help 
themselves, so she never sat down with 
hands folded demurely to wait for good 
fortune to do overtime work without double 
pay. 

But —— She crinkled her eyes and 
considered. Uncle Jim must land the job, 
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Astounded and disapproving faces above 
two dinner coats. Uncertain nods in the 
direction of the driver of the truck. On 
Van Bremar’s part a hostile stare—there 
was something so caressing in the way 
Clarissa had said Jeffrey’s name—followed 
by a sudden recognition. And then most 
astonishingly, to Clarissa, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, how are you, Jeff? Didn’t know 
you in your disguise. What’s the game?” 

“Hello, Phil! No game. That’s my 
truck. Pretty nifty, eh? Fastest truck 
between here and Boston. Move anything 
you like in half the time and at half the ex- 
pense of the other fellow.” 

Jeff smiled broadly at the blank face of 
Van Bremar. 

“Do you know each other?’ cried 
Clarissa. 

As Van Bremar was silent, Jeff explained 
that they had known each other at Harvard 
when he was a sophomore and Phil a 
senior. 

“Slightly,” he added. 

At this Van Bremar seemed to overcome 
his meaner self, though with difficulty. 

“ Jeff hung up a record to be rather proud 
of,’’ he said as if he were about to choke on 
the words. ‘‘ Football. I thought you were 
going in for political economy or some- 
thing, Jeff?”’ 

“T am—when I ean afford it.” 

“Do you mean that yellow affair out 
there’’—Van Bremar waved his hand 
toward the truck—“‘isn’t a stunt, but a 
business?”’ 

“Of course! And a darned good business 
too. Even at present—and I’ve only got 
started; I’m going to own a fleet of them 
one of these days—even now I can make 
exactly three times as much with the Yel- 
low Jacket as I was offered to fill a chair in 
a Middle Western college. . . . Well?” 
He looked somewhat defiantly about at the 
faces of his listeners. They had all moved 
inside the gates, away from the eyes and 
ears of the servants. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I? 
I can be a highbrow when I’m forty and can 
afford it. Besides’’—his cheerful smile 
came baek to his face; he ran a careless 
hand over his wind-roughened hair—“‘it’s 
great stuff.” 

“Extraordinary!’’ This from Clarissa’s 
father. He had a smile, half of amusement, 
half of curiosity on his face. ‘‘ Do you really 
mean to say you deliberately chose—er— 
trucking, when you could have had a pro- 
fessorship?”’ 

Jeff turned to him politely. His air said 
that all this explaining was a nuisance; but 
this was Clarissa’s father, so he must do 
his best. 
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“You see, sir, the men of my family have 
always been in the professions—teachers, 
or in the diplomatic service. All very good 
for the honor of the family, but eventually 
wearing on the exchequer. When I came 
back from France I found nothing much 
left but the family pride; but even at that, 
they were strong for my sustaining the tra- 
ditions. I could have gone into a college or 
had a diplomatic job, but I couldn’t give in 
to that kind of genteel poverty. I figured 
that now when I’m young and have the en- 
durance is the time to make some money 
so that when I take up what I trained for in 
college I won’t be at the mercy of condi- 
tions. It will be a joy then, a hobby. And 
besides’’—he sighed unconsciously; gave a 
restless movement of his strong shoulders— 
‘‘before I got into the air service I drove 
just about everything there was to drive, in 
France. When I came back the thought of 
sitting at a desk made me feel cramped and 
suffocated. Really, sir, it’s not unusual. If 
you'll look at the fellows driving the long- 
distance trucks you’ll see they’re all 
young—they have to betostand thestrain— 
and many of them are like myself; they 
want to use themselves, they want to make 
good money while they’re young. It’s 
rather fun, you know, sir. There’s even a 
certain tradition growing up around it— 
service; speed, endurance, all that sort of 
thing.” 

He paused abruptly, embarrassed by his 
own eloquence. 

Clarissa started out of a rapt contempla- 
tion of his face. 

“T think it’s a wonderful business, father. 
I knew the minute I saw Jeff ce 

“Clare, if you don’t mind’’—her father 
appeared to recollect that there were cer- 
tain paternal duties expected of him—‘‘if 
you don’t mind explaining where you met 
this young man? And his name? I don’t 
think you mentioned it 44 

Clarissa blinked rapidly, and then burst 
into an irrepressible gurgle. 

“Oh, dear, how awfully funny! I— 
I don’t know it myself! And he’s my future 
husband!”’ 

At these words frozen stillness descended 
upon Clarissa’s father and upon her near- 
fiancé, Van Bremar. Jeff, flashing one 
glance of adoration at Clarissa, bowed 
somewhat more ceremoniously than was his 
habit and said to Clarissa’s father, “‘My 
name is Jefirey DeLancey Pell, sir. I shall 
be glad 

Whatever formal speech he was about to 
decorate the occasion with was interrupted 
by a sharply clucking sound. Clarissa’s 
great-grandmother was advancing down 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


but he must land it by himself. Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt must have nothing to do 
with it. If the thing were brought about 
by her help or connivance, or through the 
influence of the Woman’s Party, it would 
pe nothing but an added humiliation to Mr. 
Pratt. No, it must be against the will of the 
Woman’s Party. Not only must Uncle 
Jimmy lick Alderman Tomlet into giving 
him the job but he must appear to himself 
and to the public as giving a trouncing to 
the Woman’s Party as well. 

It was in furtherance of this resolution of 
Jerry’s that the executive committee of the 
Woman’s Party met—Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
in the chair—and reached the conclusion 
that, though they viewed with alarm the 
passing of the police and fire and public- 
works commissionerships into low, political 
hands, they would not interfere for the 
time being—if the department of parks and 
boulevards was kept pure. The play- 
grounds of the people, those acres where 
little children breathed fresh air and got 
lost from their nurses and got grass stains 
on their best clothes—these must be kept 
out of politics. And the only way to keep 
them out of politics was to give the com- 
missionership to a woman. This the execu- 
tive committee empowered Jerry McKellar 
to put into writing and hand to the news- 
papers. The committee went so far as to 
select the incumbent of the position, a Mrs. 
Jane Peet, widow, eminently fitted for the 
place because her grandfather, General 
Gower, had given the city of Corinth a 
park, one block square, which, to this day, 
bears his name, 

It may be taken for granted that Jerry 
McKellar, by methods peculiarly her own, 
engineered Mr. Pratt into a state of mind 
which reade it possible for him to take a 


definite stand in opposition to what he be- 
lieved to be a matter close to Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt’s heart. He approached the subject 
by stealth, with much hemming and clear- 
ing of the throat, for he was an inarticulate 
man and took his duties seriously. For in- 
stance, there is one anecdote of the gentle- 
man in which even Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
saw the humor, and which she used to relate 
privately to her friends. 

As all men know, Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
was a sizable woman. Jerry McKellar used 
to describe her as large for her age. Mr. 
Pratt was half a head shorter, and of a pink- 
ness and rotundity which made his hours of 
pathos difficult for his sympathizers. They 
had to keep straight faces, which was no 
easy accomplishment. On an occasion Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt went away for a two weeks’ 


visit, and upon her departure impressed her, 


husband with the onerousness and serious- 
ness of his duty to look after the household 
and its several affairs while she was gone. 
Mr. Pratt did so. 

He neglected his business and his exer- 
cise to concentrate on the duties of a house- 
keeper. Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt returned, was 
met at the station by a melancholy, unsmil- 
ing husband. He was easily perceived to 
be in the depths. 

“My dear,’ said the disturbed Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt, ‘‘what is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Pratt in a voice so 
funereal and hollow as to increase his wife’s 
alarm to the danger point. 

All the way home in the car Mr. Pratt 
maintained a grim, grief-stricken silence. 
No word could be had from him. He 
marched into the house in dumb agony. 

“James,” said Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, 
Geb: has happened? I insist upon being 
told.” 


July 14, 


the drive, bundled to the eyebrows in 
ley shawls, with a maid on one 
cane tapping the ground smartly 0 
other. 

““What’s that? What’s that? J 
DeLancey Pell? I haven’t heard that 
in forty years. I remember he used to, 
a coach and four. It had red wheels, 
spilled champagne on a new tarlatan 
of mine at a ball at Pelham Manor, ] 
proposed to me afterward. Men hz 
ners in those days. Clarissa, wh 
you ask the gentleman in?” 

Clarissa flew at her great-grandme 
She enveloped her in a frantic hug o 
tude. 

“Dearest, say that all over aga 
you? Jeffrey, come here! This is 
one of your ancestors must hay 
posed to.” 

“My great-grandfather. I’ve he 
mother tell about his parties at 


ably liked him. ‘“‘Perhaps you ky 
mother’s mother. She was Debot 
Lancey.” : 

“Deborah DeLancey? My dea 
man! Clarissa, why have you kept 
son of Deborah DeLancey standing 
our driveway? He must come in at, 
a bite of supper. Higgins—where 
gins? Tell him to put the young m 
in our garage.” . | 

Laughter burst even from the froz 
Bremar. . 

“Oh, granny, his car’’—cried Clar 
‘this car’s a truck!” ‘| 

The ancient lady blinked and s 
But the spell of names was upon her 
DeLanceys, the Pintards, the Pells, 
houses along the Post Road. To he 
some of them had lost a good part 0 
fortune, but the spell of their nam) 
mained. ; 

She smiled benignantly up at || 
DeLancey Pell. 

“A truck?” she murmured. 


Road, and young men must chang 
them. I remember Jeffrey Pell dri 
coach with red wheels. Four ho} 


room, which he entered, and wher'! 
mained in silent grief until his wife,t 
longer to endure the suspense, souj) 
out and confronted him. 

“James,” she said, “tell me this ! 
what has happened. I know it’s sol! 
dreadful. Do you want to drive me 

James moaned. | 


the matter is,” said he, “that wil 
washing came home from the launy 
guest towels were missing.” | 
There you have the conscienti: 
Pratt; and when we find him ar¢ 
combat a project of his wife’s, then® 
understand that no mean skill has 
ercised to bring him to that pass. | 
He took his stand at dinner. 
“My dear,” he said, “you and 
know—get along in A-1 shape. % 
You know what I mean.” 7 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt looked ati 
mild wonder and asked “‘Why not’ 
The question almost floored him 
so final and so unanswerable. W 
Well, he couldn’t for the life of @ 
and while he puzzled over it, hell 
lost the thread of his argument ¥ 
ever, he found it between the sour! 
entrée. 
“Would you be hurt—you km 
sore at me—if I was to disagree wil) 
“James,” said Mrs. Lattim 
“what ails you?” 
(Continued on Page @ 
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Wins Again! — 


When Tommy Milton in his H.C.S. 
Special flashed past the checkered flag 
as the winner of this year’s great 
soomile race on the Indianapolis 
Speedway, it marked the fourth suc- 
cessive time that a Delco-equipped 
car had won this event. In this race 
seven of the ten winners drove cars 
having Delco ignition. 


Last year in this same classic, nine of 
the first ten cars, including the win- 
ner—in 1921 all ten winners and in 
1920 seven of the first ten cars, in- 
cluding the winner, were all equip- 
ped with Delco. 


In theair,too, Delco’s record is equally 
conspicuous. The first Transconti- 


nental Non-Stop Airplane Flight from 
New York to San Diego—the nine 
world’s airplane records established 
over the Dayton Aviation Fields on 
April 16 and 17—the first Transat- 
lantic Non-Stop Flight and the recent 
first Gulf-to-Canada Non-Stop Flight 
were all made by planes powered by 
Liberty engines Delco-equipped. 


These victories are particularly sig- 
nificant. First they provide just so 
much more evidence that Delco is 
the world’s foremost automotive elec- 
tricalequipment. But impressive as are 
these achievements, they are merely 
indicative of the service that Delco 
equipment is providing every day 
on millions of the finest motor cars. 


THe Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Onto, U. S. A. 


Tommy Milton and 
Harry C. Stutz, maker 


of the H.C. S 


ar 


America’s Fine Cars 


Delco Equipped 


Buick Lincoln 
Barley Moon 
Bay State Marmon 
Cadillac Nash 
Case Oldsmobile 

, Cole Paterson 
Cunningham — Pierce-Arrow 
Davis Premier 
Daniels Peerless 
Duesenberg Sayers 

lear Stephens 

HeiG: Ss: Westcott 
Jordan Winton 
LaFayette Wills Sainte Claire 


—with Delco Ignition 


Locomobile Packard 
National Stutz 
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Watch This 


Column 


What would 
you do 


If you were a Count on the Em- 
peror’sstaff and you fellinlovewith 
a girl of humble origin—and your 
Emperor officially commanded 
you to marry a princess whom 
you didn’t even like, what would 
you do? Which has the greater 
right, the girl or the Emperor? 


That’s one of the problems in 
‘“Merry Go Round,” Universal’s 
great love story. Watch for it. 


MARY PHILBIN AND 
NORMAN KERRY IN 
‘* Merry Go Round’’ 


If you werea baseball-star, broke 
and in love, and you had a chance 
to throw the deciding game in a 
pennant race and make a big stake 
—and asmall boy came to you and 
begged you to play square for the 
sake of ‘‘all the kids in America,”’ 
what would you do? That’s the 
problem in Universal’s fine base- 
ball romance, ‘‘7rifling with 
Honor,’’ featuring ROCKLIFFE 
FELLOWES, BUDDY MESSIN- 
GER, HAYDEN STEVENSON 
and FRITZI RIDGEWAYand di- 
rected by HARRY POLLARD. 


*” | tee 


If you were in the moving-picture busi- 
ness what kind of moving pictures would 
you make? If you found grim and sorrow- 
ful conclusions to some of the stories you 
bought, would you take liberties with them 
and make the endings happy? I am trying 
to get your point of view. I wish ‘you 
would write me your answer to these ques- 
tions, and mark your letter “Personal.” 

x ok x 


Did you ever read Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece, ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’? Would you take liberties with a 
classic like this or produce the story ex- 
actly as it is written? You know Universal 
is producing this great story, with LON 
CHANEY in the réle of the hunchback. 
There are some grim things in it. Would 
you cut them out? 

* ok  * 


Are you watching UNIVERSAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS? Have you noticed that they 
are taking the lead? How did you like 
“‘The Leather Pushers,’’ ‘‘ The Abys- 
mal Brute,’’ ‘‘Bavu,’’ ‘‘The Flirt,’’ 
“‘The Storm’’? Don’t you know that 
you can’t see all that is best in pictures 
unless you see Universals>? 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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“T must take a stand,” he said. ‘My 
duty as a citizen compels me to take a 
stand.” 

“All right,’”’ said Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
practically, “take it.” 

“Tt’s about the parks,”’ he said, swallow- 
ing. ‘‘Here you women want Mrs. Peet to 
be park commissioner, and I don’t. I feel 
deeply about it. Parks, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt. 

“T hate to go against your wishes, my 
dear; but I must oppose Mrs. Peet.” 

Now it was out, baldly, contumaciously. 
He waited with bated breath to see what 
form his destruction would take. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt. 

“You mean—you don’t mean that you— 
you shan’t feel bad?” 

“Not,” said his wife, “ 


qi 


LDERMAN TOMLET had a private 
mayor. Of course, he could be mayor 
himself if he wanted to, but he didn’t want 
to—no. Mayors were ornamental, and 
one could use them as smoke screens to 
hide behind. Mayors came and went; but 
aldermen, if they attended to their jobs, 
went on forever. So Alderman Tomlet kept 
on hand a supply of mayors and prospective 
mayors, and dealt them out to the city from 
the bottom of the deck. And thus it came 
about that it was not really the city’s chief 
executive who made all appointments; he 
merely announced them after the alderman 
told him what to recite. In this particular 
instance Mr. Tomlet had selected four 
trustworthy and efficient lieutenants for the 
four commissionerships. The four commis- 
sioners would have the hiring and firing of 
some hundreds of policemen and firemen 
and laborers and what not, who could and 
would be organized into a _ well-oiled, 
smooth-running, noiseless engine with 
which to propel elections. 
Then the public took an interest; and as 
is usual with the public, it became inter- 


in the least.” 


| ested at a spot least suspected by profes- 


sionals. Mr. Tomlet naturally supposed 


| that any row would be over the police de- 
| partment and the publicworks. More espe- 


cially the latter, because a department of 
public works, in proper hands, presents 
lush harvesting. But all the fuss came over 
the department of parks and boulevards, 
and it came in rather a bewildering fashion. 
First, the Woman’s Party jumped into the 
field with its candidate, Mrs. Peet. Almost 
immediately thereafter a citizens’ commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Pratt, began to make a 
noise with a slogan about parks and pol- 
itics. And, astoundingly, this Pratt com- 
mittee was as much opposed to the 
appointment of Mrs. Peet as it was to the 
naming of Alderman Tomlet’s man. This 
had a deep and tricky look to the alderman. 
In his bright lexicon there was no such 
word as Mr. Pratt really starting an alter- 
cation with Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt; and it 
worried him, because he could not see the 


| purpose of it. 


But, on the other hand, he was reason- 
ably content, because he didn’t see how any 
person or group of persons was going to be 
able to make him appoint a park commis- 
sioner he didn’t want to appoint, nor pre- 
vent him from naming one he did want. 
Nevertheless, he became acquainted with 
a gnawing uneasiness. 

It was a nice, cozy, three-cornered fight 
with nothing private about it. Anybody 
was welcomein; and before Jerry McKellar, 
who had a special genius for publicity, was 
through with it, almost everybody was in, 
and Mr. Pratt’s name was being mentioned 
by a number of people who had never heard 
of him before. This was due first to an in- 
terview which Mr. Pratt gave to the press 
through Jerry’s pet reporter, Adam Black. 
Jerry suggested to Mr. Pratt that he dic- 
tate to her an interview embodying his 
criticisms of the present policy and achieve- 
ments of the park commission, and his 
ideas of what might be done with the park 
system. When Jerry had transcribed her 
notes the dictator thereof would never have 
recognized them; or, at least, would have 
been mildly surprised at how well he talked 
when in the heat of creation. The article 
was snappy. It was full of words and 
phrases; and when it was printed, with a 
large picture of Mr. Pratt, it created some- 
thing less than a sensation. Mr. Pratt’s 
friends at the club spoke respectfully to 
him, and said among themselves that the 
old egg really seemed to have more in him 
gee appeared on his highly polished sur- 

ace. 
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Then Mr. Pratt was invited to address a 
noonday meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce, and experienced a minor triumph. 

“Talk about parks and trees and flowers, 
and what it means to a city to be beauti- 
ful,’ Jerry told him, and he did. 

There is some one subject upon which 
every man can be eloquent and interesting. 
Chubby Mr. Pratt quite forgot himself and 
his embarrassment in horticulture and 
landscaping, and when he was through his 
audience cheered. 

One gentleman with old-fashioned bank- 
er’s sidewhiskers jumped to his feet and 
shouted, ‘‘Here’s the man for park commis- 
sioner at last! I move that this body form- 
ally indorse Mr. Pratt for that office.” 

“But,” said the flabbergasted Mr. Pratt, 
“T don’t want it. Say, why—don’t you 
know—I hadn’t any idea—I’m just inter- 
ested as a citizen.” 

““That’s the kind of man we want,”’ some- 
body bellowed, and the vote was taken, and 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s husband became a 
public character—the candidate for office 
with the backing of the city’s most digni- 
fied organization. It quite flabbergasted 
him. It frightened him. He was afraid to 
face Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt. 

But Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt proved again her 
broad-mindedness, as her husband called it. 

““Why, James,” she said placidly, “‘you’d 
make a lovely park commissioner! I under- 
stand we’re going to appoint Mrs. Peet, and 
so I don’t see how you can be it. Anyway, 
that’s what the ladies say; but you’d have 
a splendid time digging around bushes and 
things. No, I don’t mind in the least.” 

Nevertheless, her organization fought 
Mr. Pratt tooth and nail, as it was fighting 
Alderman Tomlet, and Jerry McKellar di- 
rected the battle unostentatiously. 
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HE Honorable Jethro Weaver was an 

ideal mayor—if we may estimate an 
ideal by, as it were, finding the greatest 
common denominator of American mayors. 
He was large, could wear a silk hat without 
having it blow off at the wrong time, and 
showed his teeth genially when he smiled. 
It is true, his tailor was compelled to put 
stiffening in the back of his frock coat in 
lieu of the usual spine worn by gentlemen 
underneath, and that he had reached his 
present eminence from the comparatively 
lowly station of a retail coal dealer in a 
small way by doing exactly as he was told— 
but those are true markings of your ideal 
mayor. He could memorize short speeches 
of welcome to visiting conventions, and 
deliver them becomingly. If he had had an 
original idea he would have auctioned it 
off as surplus material he did not know 
what to do with, and he possessed just the 
right degree of pomposity to impress the 
proletariat. For, after all, your proletariat 
loves a majestic lay figure. On the whole, 
one might say of Mr. Weaver that he was a 
foreordained mayor; and then you couldn’t 
have said much else, if you except that he 
was a good husband and provider and a 
fond father. He doted on being mayor, and 
believed that representatives in Congress 
are people. He hadn’t a vice and he hadn’t 
a positive virtue. He just was. Jerry 
McKellar once said he was a high-class 
cribbage peg that folks moved around a 
board, and that he never would have been 
even a cribbage peg if he hadn’t had the 
luck to be born round instead of square. 

His wife was what your small Middle- 
Western town would have described as a 
cultivated woman. That is, she belonged 
to a literary club, read papers and dis- 
cussed books with the help of metropolitan 
book reviews. As anybody knows, an orig- 
inal idea of contemporary literature may 
be gleaned from these. The highest crime 
she recognized was to say whom when you 
should have said who. Frequently she re- 
ferred to ‘‘the aristocracy of the cultured,” 
and privately referred to herself as a charter 
member of the intelligentzia. Neverthe- 
less, she would have given her right hand 
and six of her pet rules of grammar to have 
been invited to luncheon by Mrs. Lentils. 
She made epigrams. 

Her daughter was sixteen, and Mrs. 
Weaver’s present ambition was to have her 
admitted to the Misses Spooners’ Select 
School for One Hundred Young Ladies of 
the First Families. What, she asked her- 
self, was a mayor’s family, if not one of the 
first. Nevertheless her daughter’s applica- 
tion for admission to the school had been 
returned with the information that the 
hundred was complete. This had happened 
twice. Such was the family occupying 
Corinth’s White House. 
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July 14, 


The clamor which had arisen oy 
appointment of a park commissioner j{ 
ened Mayor Weaver. He was afraid. 
derman Tomlet, he was afraid ¢ 
chamber of commerce, and he was 
of Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt. Never in} 
litical life had he been called upon 2 


such a situation. Here was an eme 
in which he could not avoid offendir 
out of three parties, and to say thath 
bled would be to put the thing very 
mildly indeed. Alderman Tomlet fo 
necessary to drop in frequently to st 
mayor’s palpitations. 

“We'll announce the appointmer, 
morrow,”’ said the alderman in they: 
authority. 

“Well, tomorrow—er—don’t you 
it would be wiser to defer it—er—unti) 

“Until when?” snapped the ald 

“Until a moment,” said the } 
“‘when a public announcement will | 
likely to imperil my Political Future 

The mayor always spoke of his Pp 
future as if it were an entity enti 
capital letters. 

“Tf,” said the alderman, “you get 
your neck, your political future will 
past.” 

“This Woman’s Party,” said the: 
“it controls votes.” 

“So do I,’”’ said the alderman. 

‘And the chamber of commerce aij 
campaign contributions—and they’); 
of influence with—er—the nationa 
mittee.” 

“Do you want to go to Congress 0) 

“You know, alderman, that is mi 
est wish.” 

“Then,” said the alderman, ‘ ‘il 

“Oh, rll appoint your man, ac 
but—er—I’d rather sleep on it ¢ 
night.”’ : 

““Weaver,’’ said the alderman, “il 
your backbone I’d use it for a garde} 
There’s high-class rubber in it.” 

The mayor had more than ever i 
over that night, because the aft 
brought him a petition, signed if 
hundred women, demanding, if a } 
can demand, the appointment 0] 
Peet. As he rode home he saw the er 
of commerce billboards with theirk 
about parks and politics, so that ¥ 
arrived at his table he was in no m 
food. 

“Mister Mayor,” said his wife 
stiltedly playful way she had at 
“there is a matter I wish to disev) 
you after dinner. 

“Cynthia,” he replied, “I’ve haal 
all the discussions I can bear up wei 
one day.”’ 


“This one,”’ she said, “is import 
With which word she dismissed 
important matter of administery 

affairs of a city of—estimated—thy 
thousand souls. The mayor sighed, ' 
“T should think,” he said, “that | 
the decisions I am required to maki 
the day, each one important, and (¢ 
quiring a degree of resolution and ‘ 
ness, that you would spare me thei 
exhaustion of deciding unimportél 
sonal questions in the home.”’ 
“T have,” said his wife. “In thisas 
you have to do is to acquiesce.” 
‘Half an hour later the mayor, rile 
to hair, breathing a bit quickly, anw! 
hunted look in his eyes, arose from} ¢ 
“It will be best to telephone tha 
now,” said his wife. - : 
““Er—tomorrow—I—you know? 
sleep on this i 
“Now!” said Mrs. Weaver ine)l 
PBL 
“Now!”’ repeated Mrs. Weaver, © 
The mayor went to the telephiay 


Vv 


HE two morning papers infornd’ 
inth in eight-column heady 
James Pratt had been appointed pik 
missioner. Almost equal astonishn 
felt by two gentlemen—namely, b 
man Tomlet and James Pratt hims 
alderman, bristling with rage, rustd, 
such headlong speed as his short le) W 
permit, to the mayor’s office. The 
informed the mayor was busy. i 

“A committee from the chambe 
merce to congratulate him,” said ? 
tary. 

Preconthe the committee and thm 
appeared, all beaming. Aldermar!® 
heard the speaker of the business 
orotundly: 

“Mister Mayor, you have pro‘ 
courage and your disinterestedn 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Any Packard salesman can prove beyond 
doubt the greater investment economy of 
the Single-Six. 


Thousands of Single-Sixes in the hands of 
owners tell their own story of the lower 
cost of Single-Six operation and maintenance. 
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A demonstration drive carries absolute con- 
viction of Single-Six brilliance of perform- 
ance and smoothness of operation. 


Packard invites you to ask for these proofs of 
superiority which make the Single-Six wor- 
thy of steadily-growing public preference. 


Shown above is the Single-‘SixTouring Car, Five-Passenger,$2485 and Four-Passenger Coupé,$3175—at Detroit 


Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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TRUSCON 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


Quickly Erected With 
Lowest Labor Cost 


Field labor reduced to minimum 
on Truscon Standard Buildings— 
as high as 80 to 90% shop fabri- 
cated. Costs are therefore lowest. 
For building erected you pay 
only one profit. Meet all indus- 
trial and business needs for one 
story and many two story uses. 
Walls of brick, concrete or steel 
panels; windows and doors of 
steel. Unit panels permit any 
size or arrangement. Also give 
100% salvage value if site of 
building is changed. 


One president writes:—“*We want some- 
thing serviceable, but we do not wish to 
put one cent more in fixed assets than is 
positively necessary.’’ This busy executive 
has since learned there is just one word 
which expresses such a need—it is 
“Truscon.” ruscon engineers have put 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
matter. You have chosen for the benefit of 
our fair city. We congratulate you, and, 
sir, we assure you of our support for that 
higher office to which you justifiably aspire.” 

“T can only say,” replied the mayor, 
“that the welfare of our city rests close to 
my heart.”’ 

The alderman waited for them to disap- 
pear, whereupon he confronted the mayor, 
not yet deflated from his recent adulations. 

“Say,” he demanded, “‘what’s the idea?” 

“Ags mayor of this city ” began Mr. 
Weaver. 

“My name,” said the alderman, “is 
Tomlet—T-o-m-l-e-t. I’m not a committee 
of prominent citizens. Turn off the gas.” 

“T have weighed the several merits of 
the candidates ” the mayor essayed 
again. 

““Why,’’ demanded the alderman, ‘did 
you do it?” 

A pin pierced the mayor’s balloon. He 
collapsed in his chair and mopped his brow. 

“Honest, alderman,” he said miserably, 
“‘T didn’t mean to throw you down. You 
got your three men, anyhow. This is only 
the park department.” 

“The only one there was a fight over.” 

“But I had to! I tell you I had to!” 

“How had to?” 

“My wife,” said the mayor, “compelled 
me.” 

The alderman looked at his mayor; he 
looked him over meticulously. 

“I wish to blazes,’’ he said presently, 


every pound of material to work at 100% 
ciency. 


> Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Lengths: Multiples of 2'. Heights 8'-1"' to 21'-5" 
Any arrangement of doors and windows. 
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‘ TYPE 1 (Clear Span) 
Widths: 8/-12’-16’-20’-24’-28’-32’-40’-48’-50’-60'-68” 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths: 40’-48’-50’-56’-60/ 


fy E 3 (3 Bays) 
Widths: 56’-60’-64/-68’-72’-76/-80’-84’-88’-90’-96'-98"~ 
100’-106’-108’-116’ 


e aos ays) 
Widths; 80’-100’-112’ (4 Bays of 20’-25’-28') 


See ae 
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¢ TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths: 60’-64’-68’-72’-76’-80’-84’-88’-90'-96’-98/- 
100’-106’-108’-116" 
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SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths: Any multiple of 28’ 


Learn the facts about these epoch making build- 
ings endorsed by hundreds of repeat orders 
from such leading companies as American Can 
Co., Allen-Ryan Foundry Co., Warner an 
Swazy Co., New York Central, Chicago & 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pierze 
Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., U. S. Aluminum Co. 
Over 10,000,000 square feet now being used fer 
factories, warehouses, foundries, shops, rail- 
road buildings, garages, service stations, etc. 


PCCCCCC RETR RT RT TER CCR R ERT R ERCP Eee 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Without obligation, send useful building 
book and suggestions on building to be used 


for Type 

Length _— Width Height 

Name- 2 
Address. (SP7-14) 


“‘T’d had sense enough to know who was 
mayor of this town.” 

With which he arose and withdrew, shak- 
ing his head and muttering. 

““Wimmin!” he said to himself. ‘‘Wim- 
min! Dog-gone if they ain’t goin’ to be the 
ruination of politics! I’ll bet that Lattimer- 
Pratt woman pulled this somehow.” 

At the moment Mr. Pratt was facing his 
famous wife, and she was smiling. 

“Now isn’t that nice?’”’ she was saying to 
him. ‘‘ Youdid get appointed, didn’t you?— 
and in spite of us all. Now, James, I con- 
sider that right clever of you.” 


over to this country with a Mayflower in 
one hand and a bottle of liquor in the other 
for the Indian real-estate business, throws 
a rope of pearls at the swine. 

“You in trade?” she asks me. 

“‘Sure,’’ I comes back. “‘ What you got— 
a secondhand washing machine or a baby 
buggy or something to swap?” 

She cuts in with “Sir!” on ice. 

“Oh,” I goes on, “I didn’t make you at 
first. You mean if I isin business. I'll tell 
the cockeyed world I is.” 

“Oil?” she asks. 

“‘Better’n that,” I tells her. “I got the 
garbage-collection contract in the city; and 
believe me, it’s some fat graft! We takes 
the stuff and e 

‘How ghastly!” she gasps, and beats it. 

A few minutes later Pete grabs me and 
pulls me off in a corner. He looks scared. 

““What you been telling that De Smythe 
woman?” Baldy wants to know. 

“Why?” I comes back. 

“T musta give you too many shots in the 
arm before dinner,’’ says Pete. ‘‘ Whatever 
you pulled, she was about ready to leave 
the joint flat and I had one swell time 
squaring you.” 

“How’d you do it?” I inquires. 

“T told her,’’ says Sinton, “that you was 
worth eight million dollars, and had a 
funny sense of humor for which you was 
noted when you was in Harvard. I ex- 
plained your rough talk by saying you 
mixed a lot with your men in the gold 
mines.”’ 

“Gold mines!”’ I laughed. ‘‘She thinks 
I’m in the garbage-collection business.” 

“TI fixed that too,’ says Pete. ‘‘Gar- 
bage, I tells her, is your contemptible way 
of talking about money on account of you 
having so much of it. Watch your step, bo. 
The wife’s nearly shot the roll and her 
nerves to get in with this gang of society 


“T see,” says I, kinda sorry that I had 
done any kidding. ‘“‘I’ll keep my trap shut 
after this.” 

““When you has to,’’ comes back Baldy, 
“chew the rag with ’em about cards or 
money. I’ve let the ideas get around that 
you is cuckoo on bridge, and I even told 
‘em a funny antidote about how you and 

; Charlie Schwab oncet played for ten dollars 
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“ And you’re not angry?”’ he asked. 

She disregarded the question. 

“Don’t forget, James, to order a dozen of 
those French pastries,’’ she said. 

The new commissioner of parks and boule- 
vards departed, rather glassy of eye and 
bewildered. 

““Now I wonder,” he was thinking, ‘“‘how 
the mayor came to appoint me. Say, d’ye 
know, that was mighty funny.” 

At his club he received congratulations. 

“Pratt,” said the president of the cham- 
ber of commerce, “‘ you put over a slick one. 
We got to hand it to you. Licked Tomlet 
and licked the Woman’s Party. Say, ’tain’t 
often you find a husband and wife both as 
slick at the political game as your family.” 

“T got it sized up this way,” said a prom- 
inent banker: ‘’Tain’t his wife at all. 
Jimmy here’s been advisin’ and directin’ 
her all along. He’s the feller!”’ 

Mr. Pratt increased his stature, butspoke 
up loyally. 

“No, fellows,” he said, “‘my wife’s a re- 
markable woman; no fuss and feathers, 
and no sore spots, either. Why, she * 

“Tell it to George!” jeered his friends. 
“But how did you pull it off? Give us the 
story.” 

“Honest,’’ said James, “I don’t know. 
It—d’ye know—it just happened.” 

‘“‘Wise bird,’’ said the banker to the 
president. ‘‘Never get a word out of him. 
Knows how to keep his mouth shut.”’ 

Which is a very fair diagram of the mak- 
ing of a reputation. 


vi 


N ALL Corinth there were just two peo- 

ple who knew how and why and all the 
true inwardness of the appointment of Mr. 
Pratt to administer the parks. These per- 
sons were Jerry McKellar and Mrs. Weaver, 
the mayor’s wife. Neither of them has 
disclosed the facts, but here is a sketchy 
outline: 

Jerry called on Mrs. Weaver, and, being 
who Jerry was socially, Mrs. Weaver was 
delighted. Jerry inquired after Miss 
Weaver and was given information. 


HIGH BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


a point against the Rockefeller boys at a 
benefit for the I. W. W.” 

“Ten dollars a point, huh!” I remarks. 
“What kinda money do you shoot for 
around here?” 

“Not no ten dollars,” grins Pete. ‘‘ Five 
cents is our limit.” 

“Tt’d better be,” I comes back, “‘or that 
week-end of yourn ends right here with this 
Harvard boy.” 

Sinton musta spread the salve in pretty 
good shape, because when I gets to mingling 
with the gang later on they is all trying to 
talk to me at oncet. While I ain’t had 
much to do with the blue-buds, it don’t 
take me long to get the idea that this bunch 
ain’t the real cream at all, but a set of skim- 
milkers that is stalling around like they had 
a lotta jack, but on the low-down is glad of 
the opportunities to mooch off birds like 
the Sintons. Maybe they is all from swell 
families, but they don’t ring blue to me. 

This Mrs. De Smythe makes a real fuss 
over me, bragging about how much she 
likes big, ragged men that has knocked 
Nature down for the count and picked its 
pockets without letting success change 
them from being simple, she pulling all of 
this ba-blah right in front of her husband, 
a little, sawed-off, watery-eyed misfoot 
that don’t weigh no more than ninety-eight 
pounds, including the lip cheater and the 
manacle. Kate listens sorta blank to the 
rah-rah the jane is spilling; but before she 
has a chance of shooting a ball into the 
wrong pocket, the De Smythe wren drags 
me and the frau off to a bridge table. 

“T don’t suppose,”’ says she, ‘“‘that they 
is much interest for you in a five-cent 
game, but i 

“That’s all right,’’ I cuts in, giving the 
wife the foot-office to look, listen and stop; 
“T just plays for the pleasures.” 

“T know you don’t care for no more 
garbage,’”’ comes back Mrs. De Smythe. 
“That’s just a joke me and your husband 
is got,’”’ she explains to Kate, who is giving 
us the popeye. 

I rings a quick change in on the subject 
and then we gets to playing. From the 
luck we has, Pete, who is looking on mosta 
the time, musta thought that I was cold- 
decking the game right along. For a hour 
I don’t hold nothing that wouldn’t be worth 
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“Tt’s too bad,” she said, ‘‘that you & 
send her to some nice school. I’ve ne 
favored public high schools for girls, ¢ 
cially girls with the fine feelings y 
daughter must have.” 

“T—well, the truth is,’’- said @ 
Weaver, ‘‘we’ve wanted to send her to 
Misses Spooners’ school; but it se 
they’re always full.” 

“Tn that case,” said Jerry, “I can 
you Mr. Pratt is a trustee of the Spo 
school. I graduated there myself. Can 
imagine Mr. Pratt not seeing to it 
daughter of the maycr who appointed 
park commissioner was refused admissio 

Mrs. Weaver looked at Jerry, and Jer 
look satisfied her. 

“In that case,’’ said Jerry, “here 
blank for enrollment. Fill it out, ar 
when the appointment is made—I’ll 
goes through.” 

“T’m sure,” said’ Mrs. Weaver, “ 
Mr. Pratt will be a very efficient com 
sioner,” 

VII 

R. PRATT was. In less than a: 

from the date of his appointn 
junkets of aldermen from other cities 
visiting Corinth to study its parks. 
Pratt was invited to address bodies in: 
ous metropolises. He was even invite 
the park commission of the metropol 
the state to visit and advise with its 
perts. In short, he was a personage, | 
as for Corinth, it took on a shade o; 
glory. 

The chamber of commerce, on its sta’ 
ery, had printed the legend, “Corin 
City of Beautiful Parks.” 

All of which elevated Mr. Pratt to’ 
eminence, that he has become perpi 
park commissioner. No administré 
would dare remove him. He is a fix) 
and he is happy. His wife is as proud oli 
as he is of her, and his self-esteem i: 
upon a firm foundation. 

“The old duck!” said Jerry. “It wi 
much trouble to take to perk him 
Um—every wife should be clever en, 
to make her husband at least her equa! 


} 


at least a three bid in something fron) 
Leather Vest hisself; and the few tir: 
ain’t got ’em, the wife’s there with thea 
cards. Besides, I puts over deep-si 
nesses, bluffs and tricky shifts that ns 
made Baldy think that I was, any) 
doing some finger-nail work on the bar 
the cards, even if the decks was hon¢). 
Nothing don’t come up in the talk tf 
me in bad with the yarn Sinton sll 
about me, excepting once nearly whe! 
Smythe asks me what my year w 
Harvard. 
“Please don’t bring that up,”’ I anse 
giving the misses the tee tip. “I hads 
experience when me and Ted Roorw 
was rooming together and I hates —” 
He, being a polite bimbo, mumbles 
cuse for being alive, which he should 
switches the conversation to gold r 
which I don’t know nothing abou 
he don’t neither, making it easy for 
give him a lotta valuable info about th 
jects. They ain’t nothing you can 
cane toter that ain’t a eight-column 
in a extra. 
We plays along for maybe a other 
and towards the end of the game 
the gang at the house is looking on 
having passed out the news, I guess 
some snappy bridge was being d 


strated at Table No. 1. At the finish 


Smythe shoves over his check. 
“Here,” says I, passing it and a wk 


around downstairs getting free air an 
me and Pete ducks up to his study 
if the Scotch needs any attention. I 
“How did my work hit you?” . 
Sinton. , 
“Was all them aces dealt to yo! 
comes back, “‘or did you help yourse! 
“Wasn’t you watching?” I inquil 
“Yeh,” he admits; “but if you isa 
now as you was oncet the eye ain’t 
more chance in a race with the hand | 
crippled snail has with a scared rabl) 
“Tt was on the square,” I tells . 
“Gimme them kinda cards and the 
breaks tomorrow and I’ll make McG 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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DopGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


In the cool of a Summer morning, it is gratifying 
to take your seat at the wheel, conscious that the 
Touring Car will do your bidding faithfully the 
long day through. 


It is that time-tried dependability—so vital to the 

pleasure and economy of motoring—which, more 
than any single factor, has endeared Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car to so many hundreds of . 
thousands of owners. 


One-eighth of the total weight of the car 
consists of chrome vanadium steel. Many 
more pieces of alloy steel are used in 
vital parts than normal wear requires. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Patent Leather 
Oxford 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


There are only four fun- 
damental virtues to look 
for in a good shoe: 


1—Genuine Leathers 
2—Honest Work- 
manship 
3—Comfortable Fit 
4—Good Style 


The Hanover Shoe 
has them all. That’s 
why, for 25 years, it 
has steadily grown in 
favor and is today the 
biggest-selling shoe in 
America— sold exclu- 
sively through our own 
stores. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through 
our own stores. If there is no 
Hanover Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. Write 
for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANOVER SHOES FOR BOYS 
and Little Men are especially 
made for growing feet. They’re 
staunch, serviceable and good- 


looking. $2.50, $3 and $3.50 


Boys’ Brown Russia Lace Shoe 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
look like his first lesson in bridge was next 
week. —_” 

“You don’t know how strong that lad 
is,” cuts in Pete, ‘‘and you don’t know how 
wild I is to get Angus a good trimming in 
this house, or you wouldn’t insist so much 
on being honest. Be a good kid and forget 
them scribbles of yourn for a coupla days. 
I must have that baby’s goat and you gotta 
get it for me.” 

I tries to convince Baldy that I can beat 
McGullible on the square, me being all 
puffed up over my easy win over the De 
Smythes, and that he shouldn’t ask me 
to do no slicker stuff; but it ain’t no use. 
Sinton’s made up his mind that he’s gonna 
make Angus dig for oncet in his life and 
that I’m the bimbo to turn the trick. 
Finally I agrees, if the game is going agin 
me, to have a talk with the cards, which 
satisfies Pete. We discusses some details, 
and after another trip over the river and 
through the woods, I beats it to join the 
frau. She’s in our room. 

“Well,” says I, putting my watch on the 
table, “it’s a quarter to twelve. I’ll give 
you fifteen minutes to do your stuff. What 
foxy passes has I pulled so far?” 

“What right has I, a simple country 
girl,’’ comes hack the frau with satires, ‘to 
criticize the manners of a Harvard grad- 
uate? If I should say anything, for ex- 
ample, about your rough fork work, or 
them expressions you used in the game, you 
might leave me and run away to your gold 
mines with that frumpy Mrs. De Smythe; 
and what would I do then, poor thing?”’ 

“That college-and-millionaire stuff,’ I ex- 
plains, “‘was just a joke of Pete’s to liven 
things up. But I has got a gold mine.” 

“Yeh?” inquires Kate. 

“Yeh,” I answers; “you. You got it 
over the rest of those cluckers like a big top 
over a side show.” 

I gets to sleep ten minutes to twelve. 
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C GULLIBLE don’t show the next day 

until after dinner. I only has to take 
one look at him to get hep to why Pete 
would pass up everything to dance at his 
funeral. He’s one of them high-voiced 
lads, with a line of patter for the ladies that 
makes you think of 
men dressmakers 
that was oncein the 
chorus. When Pete 
introduces me out 
on the porch I feel 
like taking off my 
hat and kissing his 
hand. 

“Do you play 
bridge?’’ Angus 
asks me. 

“One or two 
times,” I tells him; 
“but I’m kinda 
sorry now that I 
learned it.’ 

“How is that?” 
he wants to know. 

“Well,” says I, 
“when I first heard 
about the game I 
thought it was sci- 
entifical, like pitch 
or stud; but it ain’t 
nothing but show- 
down. If you gets 
the papers you cop; 
if you ain’t holding 
7em you go way 
back and set 
down.” 

“You have a 
wrong idea,’ comes 
back MecGullible with a sweet smile. 
must read my book on bridge.” 

“Oh, you play, then?” I inquires, sur- 
prised. 

“You musta heard of McGullible on 
Auction,’ cuts in Baldy. 

“Seems like I did,’”’ says I; “but I sorta 
had a idea it was something about them 
hog-and-mule sales they has out in the 
sticks.”’ 

“What was the ideas of that line of 
hop?” asks Pete when sweetie breezes 
away. 

“Little advertising, bo,’ I tells him. 
“T’m gonna give that cream puff a grand 
trimming and it’ll sting more if the wallop- 
ing comes from the kinda fathead he thinks 
lis. I tried the stunt oncet on a coupla the 
wife’s side-kickers and it went with a wow.” 

“Then you'll play ball?”’ asks Sinton. 

“Anything you’d do to that cuckoo’d be 
honest,” I answers. ‘‘You act like I tells 
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you. When me and Angus is playing and I 
gives you the tip-off, start something 
around the room like making a speech or 
yelling fire or busting a vase. My fingers 
maybe ain’t so good like they was and I 
may need more time for my stuff. Got 
that?” 

“T’d dynamite the house to hook that 
baby,” says Baldy. 

In about a hour the bridge playing be- 
gins. Some other folks has dropped in from 
the neighborhood and they is enough for 
four tables. Sinton, hisself, don’t sit in, 
him and the wife having put up a prize to 
be battled over, besides the regular stakes. 

“Tf you’re gonna get him,” whispers 
Pete to me, “‘you gotta do it tonight. He 
just told me he wouldn’t be here tomorrow, 
and you maybe will have to do some fancy 
stuff in the other games to get in at the 
finish with him.” 

This progressive proposition, which Baldy 
framed before he knew about Angus beat- 
ing it Sunday, kinda throws the works out, 
they being a chance of my not getting to 
hook up with McGullible; but it’s got to 
be gone through with. 

On the first round I draws the De 
Smythe hen for a partner, which don’t 
worry me none, the frail being a pretty 
snappy trump slinger. Against us is the 
wife and a lad named Sullivan. We wins 
the heat without any troubles and moves 
on to scrap with the winners at the next 
table. 

They ain’t no use dragging out the pre- 
lims. Me and Mrs. De Smythe gets all the 
cards and spades in the deck and they ain’t 
nothing for me to do excepting play ’em as 
I get ’em. 

The last game works out like we has 
hoped, and we hooks up with Angus and a 
Mrs. Davey, being the only pairs that 
ain’t been knocked for a goal some place or 
the other in the march around the room. 
McGullible hands me one of them pretty 
smiles. 

“Would you care to make the stakes ten 
cents?’’ he asks. 

“Ten cents or ten dollars,’ I comes back. 
“T got a fifty-fifty chance in any kinda 
show-down.”’ 

I looks around for Pete and I sees him 
standing at the other end of the room; but 
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he’s watching close and nods that he is 
ready to do his bit. My luck stays with 
me, and the first hand Angus deals me is 
the kind that plays itself. I grabs off four 
spades and four honors in one mitt and we 
is off to a grand start. 

The next leg goes to McGullible. The 
boy does know how to play ’em. He don’t 
get such a much to work with, but he can 
sure make seven and eights act like kings 
and queens. His partner ain’t no slouch 
neither, and keeps right in step with him. 

It’s my deal next and I hesitates a little. 
The way the cards has been running I 
figures I got a pretty good chance of grab- 
bing off the loot on the square; besides, I 
ain’t so sure I can monkey with the deck 
and get away with it. Pete, who’s been 
strolling back and forth between the table 
and the other side of the room, passes so 
he can catch my eye and he looks so darn 
begging that I gives him the high sign. 


July 14, | 


Right away Baldy raises his hand and 
his song and dance. i 
“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ says he, “yj 
I think of it I want to tell you abou 
morrow 2? 
I don’t listen to no more. The way}; 
ton’s standing, McGullible has to i 
clean around to be polite, and the weg 
folks also pays attention. Me, I got ¢\ 
work to do. 
“That's all,’’ I hears Pete say, anct 
enough. I’m through. I passes ove} 
deck to be cut, but making a cut a was, 
time ain’t no trick a-tall. Then I deals 
I ain’t picked out nothing for myse]») 
cepting the ace, king, queen of hearts} 
ace, king, queen of spades, the ace, 
queen, jack of clubs and, not to be toorc) 
only the king, jack and nine of diam«c# 
What the others is got !I don’t Ip 
and don’t care a whole hell of a lot. 
“One no trump,”’ I announces. 
“Two diamonds,” comes along Angi, 
My partner ain’t got nothing to sayn 
the Davey jane also pulls a clam. 
I glances around and sees the wifey 
Baldy in back of me. I grins and ( 
“Three no trumps” just to show that Sci 
cuckoo what I thinks of his force-up sin 
Angus passes and I’m ready to start} 
massacre when the Davey hen aiy 
through with “‘Four diamonds.” 
“Four no trumps,” I yelps. 
“Five diamonds,” says McGullible, - 
I looks my mitt over again, and am 
ready to go to five no trumps when I chex 
my mind. I figure I can set that baby ay 
four hundred, which’ll win for us even w 
lose the rubber game. | 
“Double,” says I. | 
‘“‘Redouble,”” comes back Angus, #4 
quick. 
“Try and make it!’’ I snaps. | 
He tries and does, for a grand dn 
doubled and redoubled. I loses all con 
of myselfs and heaves the cards acrosth 
room. | 
“Damn such a game!” I howls. 
through with it for life,” and I beats |u 
to the room. The wife follows. 
“What happened?” she asks. ‘‘ You 
such a wonderful hand.” 
“Tt oughta been,” saysI, grim. “I miei 
myselfs. Here’s how it happened, thoth, 
I grabs a pier 
paper and drajs: 
picture of it foer 
“Tdon’tsee tt, 
remarks Kate, tte 
looking it ¢er 
“how anytid 
could make a gin 
slam agains al 
them aces n/ 
kings. I gu. 
wasn’t watcin 
close.”’ | 
“You wasn.” 
comes back, ‘o 
you’da seen gn¢ 
thing that yn 
happen againn 
million years. ha 
De Smythe ib 
starts off by le; ini 
aclub, which Agu 
trumps. The 
shoves out a la 
which I slapym' 


McGullible’s at 
ner trumps. 
frail leads alia 


what I play, } 
him sitting over me with ace, queen 


Mrs. Davey uses her last trump to mk 
bum outta my ace of hearts. She leadsjati 
a spade, which McGullible grabs with il 
mond. Then he leads the ace of trips 
snatching off my king, and his hearts ‘22 
good as wheat. Now do you see it?’ — 
“You musta donesomething wrong,’ 4, k 
Kate, shaking her head, “or it wouln' 
have happened.” : 
“T did,” I admits, “but not in the [ay 
ing. I stacked the deck for Angus.” 
Then the frau starts razzing me, bt 
fore she gets very far they is a knock. 
one of them dolled-up servants. 
“A book,” says he. ‘‘With the ec 
ments of Mr. McGullible.”’ T 
I takes a quick look. It’s him on au 
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Champio 
Service Kit 
Ends Road Delay 


xX 


Champicn X is the 
standard spark plug 
for Ford cars and 
trucks and Fordson 
tractors, Recognized 
by dealers and owners 
for 10 years as the 
most economical and 
efficient spark plug. 
Sold by dealers every- 
where. 
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The guarantee which appears on the carton 
containing each Champion Spark Plug is 
of vital importance to every car owner. 


It is a definite pledge of the better service 
that is rendered by Champions. 


There are no ifs nor ands about the guarantee. 
It is worded simply and plainly. It means 
what it says. Champion stands squarely 
back of it. 


Only because Champion is a better spark 
plug is such a strong guarantee possible. 


Champion is better because of its wonder- 
ful new core—identified by the Double-Rib. 
This core has proved its superiority in liter- 
ally millions of motor cars. 


During the past year it has been subjected 
to countless tests. Engineers who have 
tried it are enthusiastic. That is why 
Champions are used on so many motor cars, 
from the lowest to the highest priced— from 
Ford to Rolls-Royce and Locomobile. 


But its greatest endorsement comes from the 
motorists who find that the Champion Spark 
Plugs with this new core give them better en- 
gine performance than they ever knew before. 


This core stands the changes from extreme 
cold to great heat without yielding. It never 
loses its insulating properties. It is practi- 
cally immune to breakage. 


You will be practicing real economy if you 
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Champion Guarantee a Pledge 
of Better Service 


install dependable Champions by the full 
set at least once a year. 


You save in first cost. You save in oil and gas 
consumption. Power and pick-up improve. 
The engine loses allsluggishness. Its get-away 
is much more rapid. It climbs hills better. 


Constant service causes all spark plugs to 
lose efficiency. Champions survive for a 
much longer time. But even they should 
be replaced every year, just as you change 
the oil in your cfank case at regular intervals. 


You can buy Champions with every as- 
surance of complete spark plug satisfaction. 
They are regular equipment on such fine 
motor cars as Rolls-Royce, Locomobile, 
Pierce-Arrow, Lincoln, Peerless, Winton, 
Cunningham, Wills Sainte Claire, Franklin 
and H. C. S. 


Europe, too, has found Champion a better 
spark plug and they are used on Peugeot, 
Minerva, and Lorraine Dietrich cars. In 
the last Grand Prix of the Automobile Club 
of France the winning Peugeot driven by 
Boillot was Champion equipped. 


It is because of the steadily growing public 
preference for Champions’ that they are 
outselling as they deserve to outsell. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co, of Canada, Ltd,, Windsor, Ont, 


You will know genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy them by the full 
set from any dealer anywhere. Champion X is 60 cents. The Blue Box Line75 cents. 


Dependable for Every Engine 


HAM PION 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


New cars 
for old! 


The prime purpose of Murphy Da-cote 
is to transform road-scarred cars into 
sparkling new automobiles. 


Like two million other motorists you 
can apply Da-cote on your car—in your 
home garage in an afternoon—and pro- 
duce a job that will make the neighbors 
think you have a new car! 


Da-coting is actually more fun than 
work, for this smooth, free-working en- 
amel flows on like cream. Brush marks 
and laps melt away of their own accord! 


Finish up with the wheels and fenders 
and then lock it up to dry. In the morn- 
ing it will have a new dress—a glorious 
new radiance that will make you proud of 
your work. And the cost is trifling. 


Get some Da-cote this week-end and 
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On Being Arrested 


N OTHER times, when a man could 
be arrested and jailed for debt, and the 
poor were very, very poor, crime was so 
common among those hard pressed by cir- 
cumstances, and so much a part of their 
scheme of existence, that arrest and im- 
prisonment carried with them no greater 
stigma of disgrace than the breaking of a 


| leg or any other misfortune. The law had 


little patience with the poor, and the poor 
were in spirit and in fact rebels against 
the law. Capital punishment was the rule 
rather than the exception, and no hard- 
working criminal knew at what moment he 


| might part company with his head; but 


this, at least, he knew—that nothing the 
law might do to him could take away his 


| fair name or cause him to lose caste among 


his kind. 
Neither did those imprisoned for debt 
suffer loss of caste or prestige, for these 


were, for the most part, well-born—well- ° 


born, in this instance, meaning that their 
progenitors had long been accustomed to 
prosperity and perfume; and to be well- 
born was to be relieved, in some measure, of 
the obligation to respect laws made pri- 
marily for the control of the common. 
Now respect for law has ever been the pe- 
culiar province of the middle class. The 
destitute and broken may fear and hate the 
law, as they fear and hate the entire scheme 
of things, but to them it appears tyrannical 
and never beneficent; and though they live 
in dread of it they feel no obligation to re- 
spect it. The high and haughty whose nests 
are feathered feel an equal disrespect for 
law, but for another reason. Long contem- 
plation of their own excellence and long 
immunity from the fear of want have given 
them an exaggerated opinion of their own 
worth and taught them to believe them- 
selves superior to law. They do not fear the 
law, for experience has taught them that it 
will listen at times when money talks; and 
it has in large measure alienated their sym- 


| pathy by endeavoring at times to interfere 


with their pleasures. 

Middle-class folk respect the law because 
they have need of it. They have accumu- 
lated a little property that needs the law’s 
protection. They have gone to school and 
learned to wear good clothes and use the 
right fork, and they wish to accumulate 
more property and learn more concerning 
fine manners, so that eventually they may 
become upper-class. They respect the law, 
also, because it is their creature. They made 
it. Having made it and found it essential 
to their continued peace and prosperity, 
they are determined to enforce it. They are 
determined to enforce it against the low and 
envious because by so doing they add to 
their own security, and they are deter- 
mined to enforce it against the high because 
by so doing they may rebuke the immorality 
and the insolence of their “‘betters,’’ and 
thus at one stroke satisfy both their sense 
of decorum and their envy. 

The middle class writes the statutes that 
are printed in books, and it makes moral 
standards as well. With the accumulation 
of property and knowledge comes self- 
respect, and with self-respect come certain 


| rules of conduct and ethical standards de- 


signed to promote self-respect and fix the 


| means by which the public’s respect may 


give yourself a new car. Ask your dealer | 


for a Da-cote color card, showing black 
and white and ten lustrous colors. 


Da-cote is also fine for renewing porch 
and kitchen furniture, etc. 
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be earned. q 
Among these rules and standards is one 
that forbids unsuccessful conflict with the 


By Robert Quillen 


law’s machinery, on penalty of losing caste. 
This may appear uncharitable, for the con- 
victed criminal must live in the world when 
he has paid the penalty for his sins, and if 
he is made an outcast he will assuredly sin 
again; but this rule, heartless thoughit may 
appear, is justified by expediency. The 
most effective weapon of the middle class is 
public opinion; and if sinners are too readily 
forgiven, public opinion will be deprived of 
the lash that causes it to be dreaded. The 


jailbird may be received with open and’ 


welcoming arms by the great of heart and 
the unfortunate who have learned sym- 
pathy of misery, but the respectable middle 
class will look askance at him until the day 
of his death. And it is this threatened loss 
of caste, more than any penalty held in 


“pickle by the law, that constrains those who 
‘are tempted to wander in forbidden paths. 


Thus, in communities where public opin- 
ion has little sympathy with the Volstead 
Law, bootleggers may be found plying their 
trade on every corner—not because the 
law’s servants are inactive or corrupt, but 
because arrest and conviction, though in- 
convenient and expensive, bring in their 
wake no loss of caste. The sympathy of the 
public is with the violators and against the 
law, as in those earlier times it was with 
the criminal, whatever the nature of his 
crime, and against the law that was a tyrant 
over all. 

In other communities the ranks of the 
bootleggers are recruited from society’s 
outcasts, and those who have reputations 
to lose walk in paths of virtue—not because 
there are no profits to be gained, and not 
because there is no market for the boot- 
legger’s wares, but simply and solely be- 
cause conviction for violation of the law 
brings with it loss of caste and sacrifice of 
the publie’s good opinion. 

The law most commonly violated in 
America is the law that would place reason- 
able restrictions upon those who sit behind 
steering wheels. In this matter the low are 
guiltless. They are mere pedestrians. In 
this matter, also, the middle class is shorn 
of its locks. For once it cannot lift its hands 
in righteous horror and call down heaven’s 
wrath upon the high and haughty. It can- 
not lift its hands because they are affixed to 
a steering wheel, and to lift them would 
spell disaster while one foot presses so 
grimly upon the accelerator. 

With the middle class silenced by reason 
of its participation in the crime, there are 
none to organize public opinion and none to 
hiss when an offender is made to pay for his 
folly. And while no disgrace attaches to 
violation of laws designed to protect those 
who travel afoot, the unfortunates will con- 
tinue to scurry for their lives while all about 
them merry maniacs will grin in derision of 
law, and those who ride with the maniacs 
will cry in one voice, “Step on ’er!”’ 


On Being Sick 


IX THEORY the logical place for a sick 
man is a hospital. In a hospital there is 
no clamor of romping children to rasp his 
nerves, no weird pattern of wall paper to 
tempt and weary his imagination, no well- 
intentioned blundering—but only nurses 
with soft voices and capable hands, doctors 
who radiate assurance along with their crisp 


efficiency, and an all-pervading wh 

that shrieks of cleanliness. Here 

is the place for a sick man—in 
Unfortunately this theory, like ma) 
other, takes no account of human nat 
sick man issomething more than thery 
terial fora clinic. It may be well to g| 
and fumigate him, but it is essential | 
him interested in the business of livil| 
orphanage may provide the food, ey 
education and discipline children ne}, 
it doesn’t provide the love they nee 

One who lies sick in a hospital is ¢ 
the patient-in Number Fourteen, a | 
the day’s work, a germ culture in| 
tube. At home he is Billy, sick abi, 
for the moment a neighborhood’ 
concern. ’ 

The doctor’s car in front of the} 
awakens the community’s anxious ct, 
and sets the telephone a-jingling. | 
of the neighbors call to discover the; 
of the misfortune that has befalle 
word goes about town that it will bele 
sary to sit up with Billy—never wit! 
patient.” Relays are formed, al 
banker, the dentist and the groce) 
day’s work finished, assume their ¢ 
nine o’clock, and sit about the fire, 1 
or talking in undertones. The door x 
to Billy’s darkened bedroom will tk 
and his slightest murmur will bring : 
to change and smooth his pillow | 
him a drink of water. At one o’clik 
second watch will arrive, yawnir 
heavy eyed, and the first will surrer 
charge. There will. be whispered i 
tions concerning the medicine, a nin 
of good-night wishes, and then unto 
silence save when some watcher sts 
fire or rattles the pages of a magazi: 

With the coming of morning the o1 
of the neighborhood will accept the 
tion. It is assumed that the fact of 
sickness is sufficient burden for hi 
and she is permitted no other. She; 
need to cook. Trays arrive, osten 
Billy, but laden with cuts of roast ar 
chicken and fruits and cakes in su| 
fusion that Billy at his best and huj 
might have stood appalled before t 

Somebody sweeps the floors anc 
the furniture, somebody runs the ne} 
errands, somebody comes night an 
ing to feed and milk the cow, sor? 
comes to empty the ashes and fetchi 
and wood. 

And Billy, lying in a sort of stv 
rousing to answer the doctor’s ¢ 
questions and study the doctor’s 
search of an answer to a question 1 
beginning to form in his own mind, 
that the house is a rendezvous fcg 
Samaritans, and is mightily cheerl 
comforted by the knowledge that a 
who come and go so softly are full 
sire to have him on the street agél ¢ 
hear his laugh and feel the weightol 
hand on their shoulders. 

When Billy regains his feet the nell 
will say that Doc pulled him throug 
haps they are right. One should it 
good physician his due. But there ino 
ing in the science of medicine to ii 
that stamina born of the knowled}t 
the members of one’s clan are stanmg 
the ring side to cheer one’s punches 4 
no combination of roots and her 
barks can substitute for human kd 
and fellowship. There is no tonicikt 
friendly face. 
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Booth Tarkington Chuckles 


j HO IS the hardest man for a 
\ picture to please? That’s easy. 
' The author. So, because Booth 

rkington wrote ‘‘ Penrod and Sam,” 

may be regarded as the film ver- 

‘a's severest critic. He saw it at a 

cial performance in Indianapolis; 
was still chuckling the following 


“‘T enjoyed this film better than any- 
ng else produced of my own writing 
it I have ever seen on the screen,” 
“, Tarkington wrote to Mr. J. K. 
Donald, the pro- 
cer. ‘Now this is 
= because you have 
ot closer to my 
n story than other 
‘as may have done, 
_ I am too old to 
delighted with my 
mn viewpoint get- 
g reproduced; but 
is simply because 
ur film told a truth- 
human story of 
|dren and grown 
ks in a humorous 
d pathetic way— 
-h the humor right- 
ly more in evi- 
ace than the pathos, 
‘ich was neverthe- 
s very true and moving. 
“You may congratulate yourself on 
ur work. I have so little part in the 
sult that I may be permitted to en- 
y it without seeking to pay tribute 
myself. Your picture is immensely 
illed, it seems to me, in producing 
incessant run of action which is so 
ried that the spectator must be 
her laughing aloud, or chuckling, or 
‘ling touched and sympathetic con- 
iuously. You have never given him 
ne to sit back in a state of merely 
id entertainment.” 
All that from Booth Tarkington is 
e finest recommen- 
tion ‘“‘Penrod and 
m” could have. 


| Star Wanted 


M PUTTING this 
up to everyone 
io has read Ger- 
ude Atherton’s 
3lack Oxen.’’ Name 
e star you’d like to 
e as Countess Zat- 
iny, the remarkable 
gman, who, rejuve- 
ited by science, re- 
ms to New York 
ith the vitalities and ye. Gordon— 
ternal loveliness of  starscf‘*Potash 
ymuth overshadowing and Perloit 
e sophistications of (rnc 
fty-eight worldly 

2ars; her memory 

owded with disillusion and that final 
volt against sex that comes to a 
oman who has lived too hard. ‘‘ Black 
xen’’ is planned as an outstanding 
cture for the coming season, but un- 
(a star with the genius required for 
ountess Zattainy’s rdle can be found, 
‘oduction must be delayed. S. O.S.— 
ond on Suggestions. 


Barney 
Bernard, 
Alexan- 
der Carr and 


Elusive Leading Ladies 


(DWIN CAREWE also finds lead- 
4 ing ladies elusive this season. Al- 
lough many screen celebrities have 
en mentioned, he can’t secure the 
‘act type for the principal feminine 
ut in “The Bad Man.” Holbrook 
linn, who created Lopez—ver’ bad 
ymbre—on the stage, will star in the 
icture, 


- * 
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Star Kidnaps Actor 


OLLEEN MOORE has kidnapped 

Lloyd Hughes. In the movies, of 
course. Both players appear in ‘‘The 
Huntress,’’ Miss Moore playing a white 
girl reared as an Indian, who decides 
she wants a husband. She 
finds ‘‘her man” cooking 
for a trio of surly woods- 
men and, without asking 
anyone’s permission, kid- 
naps him. A flying start 
for a tip-top photoplay. 


Hypnotized by 
Svengali, Trilby 
sings. Dramatic ac- 
tion, splendid 
throughout, reach- 
es its peak in this 
scene from “Trilby.”’ 
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Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 
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The purpose of this nation- 5 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 


Where It’s Always Cool 
alee? HOT to go anywhere? That's 


the wrong way to look at summer. 
When you know good pictures and 
music await you at your favorite thea- 
tre in an atmosphere cooled to com- 
fort-point by the most 
modern refrigerating and 
ventilating equipment — 
why it’s simply too hot to 
stay at home. First Na- 
tional is supplying enter- 
tainment everywhere. 


In the studios begins the 
love of Little Billie (Creigh- 
ton Hale) for Trilby, his 
model (Andree Lafayette). 


Left—Andree Lafayette in 
a typical Trilby pose. 


“TRILBY’ DOUBLY RADIANT ON THE SCREEN 


OW YOU CAN see her. Trilby 

has come to the screen, danc- 

ing with the gay Bohemians of 
old Paris, dogged by the sinister Sven- 
gali. At one moment an untrammeled 
barefoot beauty of the studios; sud- 
denly loving; finally singing her way to 
fame and heart-break under Svengali’s 
spell. The thrilling Trilby of George 
Du Maurier’s famous romance attains 
new, delightful brilliance as 
Andree Lafayette, radiant Con- 
tinental star, mirrors her. 

‘In every move, every ador- 
able note of contour, every 
gesture and look out of her 
wonderful eyes, 
Mdlle. Lafayette is 
Trilby,” wrote Amy 
Leslie, for forty 
years one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost dra- 
matic critics, friend 
of Du Maurier and 
associated with every 
production of the play. 

Yet this star is but 
one of a score of attractions in Rich- 
ard Walton Tully’s production. 
With James Young as director, 
he set out to create an 
outstanding picture. In 
Paris he staged big 
scenes in the. Latin 
Quarter, the Montmar- 
tre, the bizarre, cclorful 
locations of the novel. 
In America he com- 
pleted the production 
in magnificent settings 
and with players ad- 
mirably chosen. Actors 
almost as_ well-known 
as the characters they 
portray, form an im- 
posing array. Arthur Ed- 
mund Carewe as Svengali, 
the hypnotist; Creighton Hale 


as Little Billie, the adored of Trilby; 
Wilfred Lucas as the Laird; Philo 
McCullough as Taffy; Francis McDon- 
ald as Gecko—each is a factor of 
drama or humor or deep appeal. 

Of course, Trilby’s feet must be 
mentioned. By those as much as by 
anything else is the character remem- 
bered. From studio to studio she ran 
shoeless on the most shapely feet in 
the world. In this respect, too, the 
picture more than satisfies; for Mdlle. 
Lafayette’s feet conform in shape and 
size and beauty with the original 
Trilby’s. And they’re worth worship- 
ping. 


Oriental splen- 
dor surrounds 
Ernest Tor- 
rance and Bar- 
bara La Marrin 
The Brass 
Bottle.” 


Left—Director John 
M. Stahl rehearsing 
little Richard Head- 
rick in ‘““The Wanters,”’ 
one of the most am- 
bitious of the new sea- 
son’s features. 


duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. Vi 


Where the Players Are 
YDNEY CHAPLIN, brother of the 


famous Charles, has been cast. for 
the principal comedy réle of ‘Her 
Temporary Husband,”’ which John Mc- 
Dermott is directing. 

The cast of Cynthia Stockley’s ‘‘ Pon- 
jola,’”” James Young’s second independ- 
ent production, now includes James 
Kirkwood, Anna Q. Nilsson, Tully 
Marshall, Joseph Kilgour and Carmel 
Myers. 

Owen Moore, Sylvia Breamer, Tully 
Marshall and Virginia Browne Faire 
have been engaged 
for ‘‘The Lord of 
Thundergate,”’ a dra- 
matic thriller with 
China as its back- 
ground. Joseph de 
Grasse directs. 

William Collier, Jr., 
and Myrtle Stedman 
are among the stars 
listed for ‘‘ Dust in the 
Doorway,” the second 
Frank Borzage pro- 
duction 

Lloyd Hughes and 
William Long have 
been added to the 
cast of ‘‘The Hunt- 
ress,’ in which Col- 
leen Moore stars. 


fNew England Knows 


O-OPERATING with stars, pro- 

ducers, directors and authors, Mr. 
Nathan Gordon, of Boston, has played 
an unusual part in screen development. 
His theatres, which include the Olym- 
pia, Boston, and the Olympia, New 
Haven, stretch throughout New Eng- 
land, providing ideal conditions for 
the enjoyment of First National Pic- 
tures. That’s the way everywhere— 
big houses for these big productions. 
In Richmond, Va., Mr. Frank Ferran- 
dini is building the new National The- 
atre as the home of First National 
attractions there. 


These are Worth Seeing 


THE Brass BotrLE— Magic, mirth, 
mystery and magnificence in Maurice 
Tourneur’s newest. A genial genie 
takes a modern young man through 
7,000 years to Harem-land—and his 
fiancee goes along, too. Even more 
amazing than ‘‘The Isle of Lost Ships.”’ 
Harry Myers, Ernest Torrance and 
Barbara La Marr are among the stars, 
entirely surrounded by Hollywood's 
most dazzling beauties. 

CHILDREN oF Dust—A 
drama of hearts and 
fences, produced by Frank 
Borzage with the ‘‘ Humor- 
esque’’ throb. Johnny 
Walker, Pauline Garon 
and Lloyd Hughes are 
featured players. 

THE GIRL OF THE GOLD- 
EN West—The famous 
Belasco success as a thrill- 
ing photodrama, enacted 
by J. Warren Kerrigan 
(Ramerrez), Sylvia 
Breamer (The Girl) and 
Russell Simpson (The 
Sheriff) and produced by 
Edwin Carewe. It makes 
the roaring gold days live 
again. 

SLANDER THE WOMAN 
(or ‘‘ The White Frontier’”’) 
—What happens when an 
innocent woman’s reputa- 
tion is destroyed? And why—some- 
times—does she not want it back? 
Powerfully enacted by Dorothy Phil- 
lips and produced by Ailen Holubar. 
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Non-Poisonous 


But sure death 
to all sorts of bugs 
and insects 


NY CHEMIST can make 

a poisonous liquid which 

will kill insects if it touches 
them. 


But here is a remarkable non- 
poisonous liquid which you can 
spray into the air of any room 
in the house with perfect safety. 
Within five minutes every fly 
or mosquito will be dead. Open 
the windows and every trace of 
Flyosan’s pleasant odor will 
quickly disappear. 


A few sprays of your same 
Flyosan around the hiding 
places of roaches, ants, bed- 
bugs, waterbugs, moths, fleas 
or lice brings them out for air. 
Another spray kills them. 


Flyosan does all these things 
without poison, unpleasant 
odor, muss or stain. 


No wonder this remarkable 
product has in less than four 
years become the largest sell- 
ing household insecticide in the 
world! 


If your drug, grocery or hard- 
ware store does not have Fly- 
osan we will mail you a com- 
plete outfit (pint can and spray- 
er) for $1.00 ($1.25 west of the 
Rockies and Canada). 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada 


PRICES: 
Pint $ -75 Introductory 


Quart iy Package 1.00 


%-Gallon 2.25 ee ay 5 ee 
est o ockies 
Gallon 4.00 and Canada) $1.25 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


Kills Flies by the Roomful 
— Mosquitoes, too 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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The Last Straggler=By Hal G. Evarts 


NOTHER species of our American birds 
has passed. The whooping crane, per- 
haps the most majestic bird of all our feath- 
ered hosts, has traveled the long trail into 
oblivion. 

Some fifteen years ago a friend gave me 
a crane that was double the size of a sand- 
hill crane. The great bird was of a pure 
golden-buff shade with flecks of white 
throughout its plumage. No hunter of the 
vicinity could give it a name. A farmer 
friend told me of having seen three of these 
gorgeous creatures on a sand bar in the Ar- 
kansas River in the ’90’s. Another testified 
to the presence of several of the golden birds 
among a flock of white cranes that he had 
stalked on the prairies in the ’80’s. It was 
this last assertion that first led me to sus- 
pect that the buff-colored bird was the 
young of the great white whooping crane 
in its first year’s plumage, which solution 
proved correct. 

This specimen was, I am quite sure, the 
last young whooper killed in America. Some 
years later I wrote a short story, The Van- 
ishing Squadrons, basing it on this last 
youngster of thespecies that had sostrangely 
fallen into my hands, and depicting first the 
clanging hosts of hundreds of thousands of 
the giant whoopers coming down out of the 
north on the fall migration, then the swift 
decrease in their numbers and eventually 
the last bird of the species, asolitary whooper 
setting forth alone on the last long pilgrim- 
age to the winter range. It seems some- 
what uneanny that when this lone survivor 
actually did make the lone pilgrimage, 
years after the story was written, it too 
should have comeintomy possession through 
sheer accident. 

Mr. William T. Hornaday reported the 
whooper extinct in 1913, stating that the 
last wild specimen had been seen at Quill 
Lake, Saskatchewan, in 1904. During the 
last seven years I have seen seventeen 
whooping cranes, though no doubt some of 
them were the same birds seen on subse- 
quent migrations. In the fall of 1907, while 
shooting on a salt marsh in Western Kan- 
sas, a flock of eight whooping cranes passed 
over without stopping. I believed that I 
had had my last glimpse of these birds, as it 
was almost a decade before I saw another, 
and the species had been reported extinct in 
the meanwhile. 


The Salt-Marsh Stop-Over 


During the spring of 1915 or 1916—I can- 
not now recall which year—several flocks of 
sand-hill cranes appeared over the Shoshone 
River in Northwestern Wyoming, milling in 
evident indecision as to whether or not to de- 
scend and make a landing in the narrow bot- 
toms of the mountain valley. They elected 
to hold on down the country, and as I stood 
watching them I heard the old familiar 
whoop and saw two great white birds wing- 
ing eastward in the wake of the sand-hill 
cranes. Their appearance in these parts was 
distinctly unusual, as the fly way of the 
white cranes, at least for the past thirty 
years, has been confined to a very narrow 
strip extending from Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan down through the plains country to 
Texas. These two stragglers apparently 
had been forced out of their course and over 
the mountains by some storm. 

In commenting upon the matter to Jim 
Brooks, now chief ranger of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, but at that time stationed in 
the Yellowstone, I found that he, too, had 
seen the royal pair. : 

It so happens that my favorite shooting 
ground, a salt marsh in Western Kansas— 
the same, incidentally, where I saw the 
eight white cranes in 1907—has also been 
the favorite stopping place of the last few 
whoopers for two decades. Each year the 
stragglers appeared, stopped over one night 
and winged on to the south when the first 
gun was fired in the morning. 

I sat in a sunken blind on a warm Octo- 
ber afternoon in the fall of 1919. When the 
sun was but a fiery red spot half below the 
western horizon, I heard the clamor of 
whooping cranes off to the north. Eight 
great white airships sifted into view and 
held on down the marsh toward my blind. 
The water was low and a mud flat flanked 
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the west side of the island where I was 
located. The great birds chose this as a 
landing field. 

Just at dusk three more whoopers ap- 
peared out of the darkening north, dropping 
slowly in the queer stepping descent pe- 
culiar to cranes; the long legs, trailed be- 
hind them in full flight, were now lowered 
and dangled grotesquely. They joined their 
fellows on the flat, eleven birds in one flock, 
and I watched them until dark. 

Cranes always leave that marsh by one 
particular route, an expanse of hay land 
that extends toward the southwest. 

I walked something over a mile to the 
southwest before daylight the next morn- 
ing, hoping to witness the departure of the 
whoopers, the last flock of any size that I 
would ever see. As I waded ankle deep 
through the partially submerged grasslands 
I heard a horse splashing along behind me 
and hailed the approaching rider. Bill 
Petrie, an old-time hunter, had circled the 
marsh, hoping for a view of the cranes to 
determine if there were any golden young 
birds in the flock. 


Al Pair of Tamed Whoopers 


Always, on every marsh, there is some 
overenthusiastic or excitable nimrod that 
shatters the sunrise law and simultaneously 
shatters the morning quiet by firing at the 
hiss of wings as a flock of ducks hurtles past 
his blinds or by assassinating some mud hen 
that swims into his decoys. _Conservation- 
ists should protect, not condemn, this hair- 
triggered variety of gunner, since his antics 
serve to put the wild fowl awing before dawn, 
and many of them depart before it is suffi- 
ciently light for more patient seasoned 
hunters to shoot. There was one such on 
the marsh that morning. At his shot there 
was a mighty roar of wings as every water- 
fowl on the marsh took the air. 

The geese voiced clamorous protest; but 
high above all other vocal commotion rang 
the clarion notes of the last band of whoop- 
ing cranes as they raced down the mud flat 
with the aid of both legs and wings. They 
had attained a height of perhaps thirty 
yards when they clanked past a hundred 
yards to the east of us. We could see them, 
but only in silhouette against the red streak 
in the east, and it was quite impossible for 
Petrie to determine their color. Fortu- 
nately, having viewed them at close range 
for the better part of an hour the preceding 
night, I was able to inform him that there 
was not a single young bird in the flock. 

No doubt this band included every wild 
whooping crane remaining alive on the 
American continent. 

Six birds passed through during the fall 
of 1920, but I happened to be in the north 
and did not see them. In the fall of ’21 four 
birds came in and lingered for a few days. 
These I saw on the day of their arrival. 
Some unknown hunter emptied his gun into 
the little flock without apparent results, 
but later there were two white cranes haunt- 
ing the marsh and the adjacent hay lands, 
their wings too badly crippled to permit of 
their taking the air; but they could outrun 
any man, and held to the flat expanses where 
their height enabled them to detect all who 
approached within a mile. A hunter who 
knew the rarity of the birds eventually cap- 
tured one of the pair. The other was dis- 
covered by the children of a farmer as it 
stalked through their pasture. The dogs 
delayed the big crane’s flight and one of the 
boys killed the bird with a club. 

K. C. Beck, an animal dealer and also an 
observer of wild life, secured the live bird 
from the one who had captured it. A farmer 
living farther to the west discovered a third 
winged bird on his place, caught it and pre- 
sented it to a zodlogical park. Beck also 
came into possession of this specimen. He 
has been offered a stiff price for the pair. 
Animal dealers in Pretoria, Africa, offered 
to trade animals which could have been 
disposed of in this country for thirty-five 
hundred dollars. 

Still Beck refused to part with them. 
He believes that they should remain in this 
country. 

I have visited Beck’s animal lot perhaps 
a score of times and watched the royal pair. 


Z 


The birds seem completely satis} 
life and are fond of their keeper. \ 
as tall as he, they run to greet hi. 
outstretched in expectation of foc. 
whoop and dance on occasion. 
A stray whooping crane was 
some intermediate date in the wes), 
of Kansas. In the fall of 1922 
white crane winged down from tl 
He circled the marsh, his questing | 
in hopeful anticipation of an ans) 
below, his eye trained upon the , 
panses of mud and rushes where | 
expect the waving wings of his kin¢} 
him to a safe landing. As he dippe; 
a mud flat a hunter in a barrel bl} 
tied six charges of shot into his fra: 
great bird sagged, his legs dropped ¢ 
gled loosely in the air. He struggl 
perhaps two hundred yards and c\y 
falling in the mud and rushes with j 


' 


ble, did not cross the expanse of; 
view his kill. 


light before the carrion birds had 3 
tunity to feast upon it. Beck had) 
mounted and presented it to me.) 


chanced that not only the last of tl 


posterity. The giant whooper whi 
have is the largest I have seen, & 
four feet eight inches high, a ic 
snowy white plumes except for he 
crown of the head and the black e 
the broad wings. 


Al Fortunate Escape 


This specimen, too, narrowly 
destruction. It arrived by expre|a 
two months ago, and the followi'1 
my house was gutted by a fire that dit 
practically every specimen in myp0 
sion; but the last of the whoopersto 
its crate in a storeroom at the reid 
house and came through unscathe 

The whooping crane is protecteby 
Federal Migratory Bird Act, and tlk 
was illegal. The day after the fire, a 
contemplating the wreckage, a Fedal 
uty warden appeared on the scenWi 
request that I send the bird to Wai 
for the departmental collection of he 
reau of Biological Survey. The biris: 
traband and open to confiscation, ‘olf 
had no part in its killing. In faciex 
for Beck’s knowledge of my intere if 
species, and his night drive to e 
marshes to retrieve the fallen beaut be 
birds of prey should destroy it, theo 
the last whooper even now would b’ 
in the slime of the mud flats. 

This bird meant more to me thaa 
specimen. The last of the golder}o 
young of the species had been min | 
written the story, fiction but dealin m 
with fact, that so closely depictecihe 
tual end of the race; and then thoi 
dence of this last wild whooper comig! 
my hands, it seemed vested with anité 
that was personal, and I desired se 
installed in some spot round whichiy! 
sonal interests also centered. 

The Yellowstone is home to meal! 
promised the crane to Mr. Horace/l. 
bright, of the National Park Serv 
the new museum that is being 
in the Yellowstone National Park, 

In view of the work I had cond:te 
the interests of conservation, the Bie 
Biological Survey acceded to edt 


soon stand in its case in the Yelly 
Museum, where the hundreds of this 
of annual tourists may view it. 
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A Conspicuous NATIONAL 


Back of Oldfield’s sweeping success lies a 
long series of extraordinary accomplishments 
on American race tracks and highways. 


The testing ground of Oldfield was the 
speedway, where extreme conditions present 
the most accurate gauge of tire quality known 
to the automotive world. And for three 
years Oldfield Cords won practically every 
important race in which they were entered. 


Equally successful on roads and highways, 
Oldfield Cords from the beginning demon- 
strated an outstanding superiority in mileage 
and dependable performance. In an official 


test at Wichita, Kansas, four Oldfield Cords 
ran 34,525 miles, without a change, before the 
first tire gave out. 


Oldfield stamina and endurance are “‘race- 
tested for highway service.’’ Oldfield Cords 
are firmly established as tires of soundest 
quality at a price that makes them an ex- 
ceptional value. 


Oldfields today are a national success. 
Wherever you may travel this summer, wheth- 
er on business or pleasure, you will find Old- 
field Cords available at the stores of leading 
dealers. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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1a HONOLULU 


to the 


Magic East 


F you are going to the 
I Orient, you can now go, 
at surprisingly small cost, over 
a route mellowed by sunshine, 
cooled by soft breezes, on 
swift luxurious shipsthat make 
every day of the voyage a new 
delight—a perfect preparation 
for your holiday amid the 
wonders of the Orient. 


Send the information blank 
below today and learn about 
the magnificent United States 
Government ships, operated 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company from San Francisco 
over its famous ‘‘Sunshine 
Belt to the Orient.’’ 


Eastern Ports of call are 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 
Stop overs may be arranged 
in any of these ports. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY BARON IRELAND 


DITOR’S FOREWORD: The manu- 
script here published for the first time 
seems to be a conclusive answer to those 
who claim there is no such thing as Amer- 
ican folk music. The negro spirituals are 
admitted to be real folk songs, but it is 
claimed that white America has produced 
nothing like the folk music of other na- 
tions—songs which strolling minstrels 
built up piece by piece from a fragment of 
some peasant’s experience, set by its sub- 
ject to a tune, and by them sung about the 
country. For some reason which will prob- 
ably never be dis- 
covered, the author 
of The Stalled Fliv- 
ver set the song on 
paper, an actentirely 
unlike the custom of 
the usual strolling 
minstrel, who was 
content to keep his 
manuscript in his 
mind. 
The song, here put 
into modern nota- 
tion, was discovered 


Boi stecous ly “ 
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There’s gas in the tank and air in the tires 
and we'll hunt the brown hen on the 


county highway. 


Sing tooral-t-ooral, too-looral-i-ooral ; we’ ll 
hunt the brown hen on the county high- 


way. 
y II 


He’s had the valves ground and scraped all the 
carbon; he’s oiled the crankcase and he’s 


oiled it again; 


His spark is all set, he’s pulled down the 
throttle and he’s off on the highway to 


hunt the brown hen. 


The Statled  Fliwer 


as a crude scrawl in 


the course of exca- 
vations on the banks 
of Cowboy Creek, at 


Illkx 


He turned on the switch and pull 
choker and he cranked and h 
but the car wouldn’t start. 

Sing tooral-i-ooral, ete. 


vir 


Now damn your old spark and d 
old choker and damn your ol 
your family too; q 

My face is all grease and I’ve bari 
knuckles and I’ve got my ne 
clothes all full of goo. | 

Sing tooral-i-ooral, etc. 


CaN | 
Baron Ireland engine 


the outskirts of the 


4 


little town of Square 
Butte, Montana. It 
was found in the fos- 
silized remains of an 


i+, — 
watch and the male's on the brag Thees gas in the tink and air in the fies and we'll 


old desk, perfectly 


preserved under a 
sixteen-foot layer of 


adobe mud, by the 


sit safe) 
perches | 
as he pce 
the high: 


present editor, who 
had been led to the 
site by letters con- 
tained in his own 


Sing c 
cadawi 
looral-( 


family archives. The 


author of the song 
was none other than 
the excavator’s 


great-great-great- 


great-grandfather, 


and he had evidently 
jotted the notes 
down to assist his 


memory, but in an 


l" 
Ourl: 


“Woe! 


; - old rama 4 
idle moment—or ae ee house —ov i 
possibly hastily . Ne ae 10% Tit vee es) a real cour 
Early sailings are: When summoned to === SS et ————————— dear. Ci 
Pres. Wil nl A mOcieas the defense of the et - oe, ——e oe things alli 
res. Wilson ug. ct. little settlement pe dy tl neha Bo Ge) Masa” yreatly ~ ply Cnt “sung We had ti 
Pres. Lincoln Aug. 23 Nov. 1 against Indians— ah AS nel al : ars we hy ee it. As Tac 
Pres. Taft Sept. 6 Nov. 15 i Beet ee ue rambled 4 
Pres. Cl ; ; the drawer of the much. Dj’ 
a ae Ae a ef desk owned by the just love a‘ 
pes eaeT Ce ct. ec. 13 rancher who had called nh 
given him a Bis Blankit, | 
° odging in return for signed sve 
Write Today his musical enter- fectly lov: 
Send the coupon now—learn in de- tainment, and then buildings i 


tail about these magnificent ‘‘Presi- 
dent Ships’ and about the Pacific 
Mail ‘‘Sunshine Belt to the Orient.’” 
You are under no obligation. 


PM. INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Division B-2470 Wash., D. C. 
—————_— 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. Iam consideringa 
trip to the OrientO), EuropeQ), South AmericaC. 


My Name 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co, 


508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


forgotten them. 

The manuscript is here reprinted ex- 
actly as written—with only the first verse 
and part of the last written under the notes 
for the voice as a guide to the singer, 
and the whole lyric written out separately 
from the music. Only the signature “Bar’n 
Ir’nd,” and the date, “‘August 12, 1926,” 
are omitted. 

The author of the song was born in 1875, 
and died in 1961. He moved to Montana 
in 1906, and became a strolling trombone 
player, earning his meals and lodging by 
singing at various ranch houses in the cus- 
tomary manner of the minstrel. 

Evidently his music had not the effect 
upon his simple pioneer audiences that it 
might have had upon more sophisticated 
latterday hearers. 

They allowed him, you see, to live to the 
ripe age of eighty-six years. 

Here, then, is The Stalled Flivver, pro- 
duced undoubtedly, from the internal evi- 
dence, in exactly the manner of the tradi- 
tional folk song as described above. 

BARON IRELAND, 7th. 

AIRWAYS-ON-SOUND, 

January 8, 2237. 


The Stalled Flivver 
i 
Come all jolly rogues and crank wp your fliv- 


vers; the cop’s on the watch and the 
mule’s on the brae; 


Sing tooral-oo-ral, ete.—repeating the last 
half of each second line. 


qr 


He spied a fair maid pulled up by the road- 
side, a wrench in her hand and a tear in 
her eye; 

She stood by the hood and poked at the engine 
while all the bold drivers went speeding 
on by. 

Sing tooral-i-ooral, etc. 


ova 


How now, my fair maid, have you got engine 
trouble, and why are you weeping so sad 
and forlorn? 

I'd be happy to be of any assistance from 
filling the greasecups to honking the horn. 

Sing tooral-i-ooral, etc. 


Vv 


Oh, thank you, kind sir, but something’s gone 
blooey, and I cannot repair it, for how I 
don’t know; 

DPve wiggled the spark and I’ve pulled out the 
choker, but all that I know is the damn 
thing won’t go. 

Sing tooral-i-ooral, etc. 


vi 


He looked in the hood and he looked on the 
dashboard; he looked at the wheels and 
he looked very smart; 


ments, an¢1a 
do over the farmhouse for us. fe 
tect said it was almost a sacrile' 
hand on such a fine old dwelling. 1 
dear, his attitude was reverent. J} 
real feeling. Every single thing e: 
the way of alterations was add t)} 
three stories, seven bathrooms al ! 
closets to that old farmhouse. 
“He did introduce a few smaiill 
tions. Where the big fireplace wahe 
pair of graceful French doors, all 
the rickety porch, overgrown witl/i 
made a beautiful glass-inclosed s! P 
In place of an ugly pump is a f 
sun dial. And he had a number o 
down to give us a vista which 
into a field where he placed sever 
nent haystacks to give pastoral ¢ 
“We were to grow all our own es 
you know, but our architect and 
scape adviser insisted on sunken ga/et! 
except for some water cress the hi 
done so well this year. We rr 
pointed in our hope of nice fresh 8 
Our peacocks simply refused to 1’. 
“Country life would do worldfa 
my dear. You must run out somilll 
leave the city and all its formalit 
hind you. You'll love the old f: 
Of course it’s somewhat different 
the old-fashioned hitching post or ie 
has been left absolutely untouchi. 
—Fairfax I 
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HIGHWAYS OF INDUSTRY 


RIGINALLY it was an Indian trail, zig- 

zagging through the forest. The white set- 
tlers cleared and widened it. They bridged it over 
gullies. They detoured it miles around disputing 
mountain spurs, or drove it over in fatiguing up- 
hill grades and down-hill pitches. 


Then came the rush of empire building, with it 
the clamor for directness, economy of distance and 
time. Eventually the surveyors and construction 
crews. Hillsides were blown away to gain a mile. 
A million dollars bought half an hour and saved 
the wasted energy of an up-hill haul. 


Direct, smooth, swift, the modern highway, like 
a great artery, feeds the rich blood of national life 
to cities and farms, villages and mines, forests and 
wharves, factories and homes. 


The Indian trails of early trading practice are 
traditions. The old wagon roads of commercial 
expansion are becoming obsolete. Here and there 
a business still struggles through the deep-worn: 
ruts. Laboriously it climbs the peaks of produc- 
tion and sales volume. Then, with brakes set, it 
rattles down-grade into the valley of disorganized 
markets. 


Scientific road building is the indisputable order 
of the new industrial era. Advertising is chief of 
staff to the great creators of commercial empires. 
It is surveyor of direct routes of distribution. It is 
construction engineer, blasting out the grades of 
sales resistance that eat up time and energy, filling 
in the low spots of production that sap profits, lay- 
ing a deep foundation of good-will. 
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Klaxon can be heard 


your ablest ally! 
authoritative—its 


The rat-tat-tat of automatic hammers on the 
new skyscraper—the shrill whistle of the traf- 


fic policeman—the grating 


street cars—the labored rumbling of 


and grinding of 


heavily 


laden trucks—the harsh call of the newsboy 
breaking through the babel of voices—aill the 

thousand and one street noises rise in a 
confused roar. 


above 


the downtown din! 


Under traffic conditions like these, Klaxon is 


Powerful, penetrating and 
*“saw-tooth”’ 


note can be 


heard and will be heeded—above all other sounds. 


In 1908, Klaxon originated the distinctive warn- 
ing note that was necessary with the automobile. 
For fifteen years it has developed both the horn « 
and the sound. 


The instrument is finely and precisely made— 
under rigid inspection by experts who have made 
this their life work. 


The sound gives you a choice between a low 
but distinct tone for close range driving and the 
full volumed note which carries your warning 
far ahead. 


Equip your car to cope with the increasing diffi- 


culties of city traffic. 


Install a genuine Klaxon 


horn today. Stop at the nearest Klaxon dealer’s 
—his stock is complete and his prices low. 


The Klaxon 12 Aha a 
deep, powerful, unmis- 
takable note. 
quality is scrupulously 
maintained in this 


high-grade 


Other Models $5 to $30 


y' 


Klaxon 


model. 


enuine K LAXON Horn 


(i 


There is only one 
genuine Klaxon. 
You can identify 
it by the name 
plate shown below. 
To be sure you get 
the effective, in- 
dividual Klaxon 
tone and Klaxon 
endurance insist 
on the Klaxon 
name plate. 


KLAXON -12 AM 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


A mile and a half to the 8:01 train. 

I’m tired of getting unfriendly looks 

From daily housemaids and weekly cooks. 

I’m tired of flowers and birds and trees, 

I want a gasoline-scented breeze. 

I want to be, when I want to go 

To a mystery play or a music show, 

Where I won’t have to leave when the play’s 
half through 

And dash to catch the 11:02. 

I want to live on an asphalt street 

Where a janitor ’tends to the furnace heat. 

So I’m going to Real Estate Agent Jones 

And tell him in far from uncertain tones 

To sell this house for three thousand down, 

The balanceon mortgage. Wemovetotown!”’ 


qr 


So Brown to the real-estate agent went 

And gave him an earful of his lament; 

Then Hill, the suburbanite, did the same, 

And Jones said naught, for he knew his 
game. 

Yes, Jones, that real-estate agent sly, 

He looked in the mirror and winked his 


eye 

And he spoke to Brown of the house of Hill 

And the joys of a home in Suburbanville ; 

Of birds and flowers and great green trees 

And its freedom from gasoline-scented 
breeze ; 

And he spoke to Hill of the flat of Brown 

And the joys of a cozy six rooms in town; 

But he said not a word of the courtyard blank 

Nor the rear view into the water tank; 

And he spoke not to Brown of the weekly 
cooks, 

Nor the daily housemaids’ unfriendly looks; 

So he sold Hill’s house to Mr. Brown 

And rented to Hill Brown’s flat in town, 

And he laughed, “‘Let’em rave; I am noth- 
ing loath, 

For Igetacommission—ha-ha!—fromboth!”’ 


Iv 


The moral I started to indicate 
Appears to have slipped me. Well, such is 
fate, 
But tt seems to be—go into real estate! 
—Baron Ireland. 


Footnotes 


M SS FLORA MCFLAPPER, of Cen- 
tral Park West, 
Is addicted to foibles and fads; 
And ie father assures me—he’s one of the 
est 
And dearest of present-day dads— 
That his daughter, each time she steps out 
on the street, ‘ 
He believes, has a new pair of shoes on her 
feet! 
“T cannot imagine,” he’ll frequently muse, 
“What ever she does with such oodles of 
shoes!” 
Yet each day she fared forth, in her feminine 
frills, 


And fitted her foot, and he footed the bills. 


Now, though what I tell you may cause you 
to stare, 

Miss Flora declared she had no shoes to 
wear! 


LADDIE : 
BOY 


And solemnly vowed, when the que 
put, 
That she honestly hadn’t a shoe to hi 


No shoes to wear! 
wait, 
I do not quite mean—as truth i 
tor— 
That she was in an utterly bai; 
state, ; 
Like Whittier’s boy or that brona 
extractor, ; 
But I do mean to say that she sent | 
To a dame in the smartest society s 
And when I exclaimed, said with | 


How pathetic 


air, : 
“Td go, dear, but really, I’ve no 8 
wear!”? 


“What nonsense!”’ I cried. 

gun-metal gray, 
The ones with the pattern in ble 

pliqué.’’ 

“They don’t suit my gown; I wan; 
thing more dressy.’ 

“Then your light blue morocco —) 
would, but that Tessie 

Has bought some just like them! jj 

unhappy!” | 

“Your rose-colored velvet.” “ They’t 
bit snappy!” 

“Your green patent leather.” 
awfully tight.” 

“Your bronze ——’” “They’re too : 
“Your tan.” “They're too lig’ 

“Then why not those beautiful cut-of 
buck?” 

“They're not the right model.” “Wel 
plain white duck?’ 

“Ridiculous!”’ “How about' sandi, 
dear?” 

“They're comfortable, but they have mi 
phere.” 

“Then those red-heeled canary 
“Those I just hate!” 

“‘Your jetted black satin?’’ ‘‘ Black’.\l 
of date!’’ 


My Wee 


“Your steel-beaded mauve?” ‘Thee 
somber by half.” 
“Your buckled Colonials?” ‘Cana 


calf!”’ 
“Your pink with blue inlay?” “i 
just a mite worn.” 
“Your purple Egyptian?” “The ail 
torn.” 
“Your cloth-of-gold buskins?” “iz 
and outré!”’ 
“Your jade-studded Grecian?” 
passé!” 
“Your black-saddled white or youiul 
saddled black? 
Your high scarlet boots that lace wit 
back? | 
Your henna with three straps? Yo'l 
with two? 
Your three-buttoned lattice? Your bi 
egg blue? | 
Your pearl-tasseled Empire? Yq") 
brocade pumps? : 
Your Russian ——” “Oh, hush! imi 
in the dumps! 
I do want to go to that party, I sw 
But really and truly, I’ve no shoes tov 


Mt 


DISGRURTLED 
OFFICE SEEKER 


DRAWN BY ROBER} 


THE GROWLERS 


Laddie Boy —“I Guess You Fellows Will Have to Take it Out in Walking 


Around Stiff Legged"’ 
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IN THIS INSTRUMENT one diamond 
is cut into shape by another diamond which 
revolves rapidly. The operator listens to the 
click-click through his telephone head set and 
adjusts the diamonds till the right click tells 
him they are making proper contact. 


When diamond cuts diamond 


—an incident in making telephones 
RGUMENTS for buying diamonds are 


familiar to everybody. Possibly a new 
one is economy. 

Yet it is a fact that the makers of your tele- 
phone find it a real economy to use diamond 
pointed tools in many cutting operations which 
require a sharp, hard edge. 


On materials which would blunt hard steel in diamond 
five minutes, there are diamonds in use here three 


months before their edge needs to be renewed. 


EVEN THE DIAMOND, after a 
long period of cutting hard rubber, 
needs to have its edge renewed. This 
grinding wheel, sprinkled with dia- 
mond dust for an abrasive, does the 
sharpening—much as facets are cut 
on the stone in Milady’s ring. 


Just another indication that Western Electric 
practices economy as well as speed and accuracy 
in the production of a telephone. 


Western Elecfric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


Te OnOmlor le ING 
SWITCHBOARD 
KEY HANDLES. 
A diamond is needed 
in working on these 
rubber parts, since its 
keen edge reduces 
the friction of the 
cutting operation— 
and heat from exces- 
sive friction might 
melt the rubber. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 
TOO! A fact. Grains of 
coal inside the transmitter 
are a vital part of the tele- 
phone—its very “vocal 
cords”, 


YOURS TE VEPHON E 
RECEIVER owes its 
smooth surface to the sharp- 
ness of the diamond. In the 
machine pictured here this 
jewel is trimming away the 
rough edges, to prepare the re- 
ceiver for your hand and ear. 
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Easy Chair 


p> = ~—s SIKCO-AR a 


The Seventh Inning 
Stretch in Business 


Believe me or not—these sum- 
mer afternoons I would rather, 
much rather, be watching a good 
ball game than working away in 
my Office. Sitting in the grandstand 
is one of the easiest and most interest- 
ing jobs I know of. Yet, along about 
the fifth inning that grandstand seat 
does get hard. The seventh inning 
stretch looks as welcome as a letter 
beginning ‘‘enclosed find check.”’ 


Now, if a man can’t sit through a 
ball game without getting tired and 
cramped—is it any wonder you feel 
all in sometimes after sitting all day 
in an uncomfortable office chair. 


That’s a pretty long argument to 
convince you of something you al- 
ready know, namely and to wit: 


If office chairs were easier, there 
would be more and better work 
done in offices. 


Ever hear of SIKCO—the Office Easy 
Chair? There’s a dealer near you, 
who has aSIKCO. He wants you to sit in it. 
He wants you to feel how much difference it 
makes when a chair’s back, seat and arms are 
curved to fit the natural curves of the body. 


There is a SIKCO for you and the blonde 
stenographer, There’s one for the office boy, 
the visitor and the chief clerk. 


Drop me a line. Let me tell you who the 
nearest Sikes dealer is. 


Sikes 


GS === 


SIKES COMPANY 
soaesvesis PHILADELPHIA 


Sikes office chairs are also made inevery 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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An Ambitious Explorer 


HEN I read how men are prone 
To explore in lands unknown, 


| Oh, it makes me long to start an expedition of 


my own; 

Of excitement there'd be lots 

In those tangled jungle grots, 

And I would that I could hie me to those 
interesting spots. 


I would flee to Eastern lands, 

To the dinky desert sands, 

I would march to martial music of the Arab 
scarab bands; 


| I would give some wicked winks 
| To the grave and solemn Sphinz, 


And I’d ride upon a dancing, prancing 
pyramid, by jinks! 


Then I’d toddle to a tomb, 

And I’d pierce its ancient gloom, 

And a lot of thingamummies I would prob- 
ably exhume; 

Then I’d-haste away and seek 

For a dusky, husky sheik, 

And I’d casually kick him to the middle of 
next week 


Then I’d browse around a bit 

Where the Syrian sirens sit, 

And here and there with some of them I’d 
lightly, brightly flit. 

Oh, a week or so I’d roam 

Betwixt minaret and dome 

And then'I think by that time I’d be ready to 
come home. 

—Carolyn Wells. 


Medical Warnings 


“TT’S getting you,’’ the doctor said; 
“T warn you for your sake, 
It makes the liver quake and quiver, 
Muscles twitch and shake, 
It makes the brain grow dull and numb, 
The heart backfire and shirk!” 


DISTILLED WATERS RUN STEEP 


“Sounds like you was already dead, the 
way you talk!” says he. ‘“‘Here you get a 
chance to see the whole entire world and be 
paid to do it. You play Honolulu, Japan, 
China, India and ——” 

“There’sno money in them gobble-hops,”’ 
saysI. “They are always a flop. Al, I don’t 
care what the guaranty is. Brummer must 
be cuckoo, and anyways I’m not going.” 

Well of course Al wasn’t going to retire 
without some sort of a wise crack. 

“Better stick to the world where you be- 
long, Marie,” says he. ‘‘The welcome sign 
is always out at the office. When Mrs. 
Astorbilt takes hers in, come back and tell 
us all about it.” 

Then he hung up real mad, and I did so, 
too, and for a while I sat still, feeling awful 
lonesome and depressed but stubborn. I 
had my mind made up, and when either my 
mind or face is once made up it stays that 
way no matter what remarks about them 
are passed by my husband or by some man. 

Well, the clouds are always darkest just 
before a storm, as the saying goes, so I 
might of known things would break for me 
pretty soon. And they did, for while I was 
still in the middle of the afternoon and my 
depression which had been increased on ac- 
count I had found the bottle of gin in my 
bathroom emptied of everything but the 
flavor and filled up again with water, and 
Jim nowheres to be seen but probably sleep- 
ing it off somewhere, why, my solitude was 
rudely interrupted by that boob manservant 
with the first honest visiting card that any- 
one had tried to force past the outer office 
since our arrival on location. This time it 
was not Gents’ Tailoring Neatly Done or 
Representing the World’s Best Literature in 
One Volume, but a engraved one with the 
name of the president of the country club’s 
wife on it—Mrs. Watterson, and a couple 
of jacks with the judge’s name separate, 
stuck on the tray for luck. 

“Ts she really downstairs, or did these 
blow out of some passing ash can?” I says 
to Pie-Face. 

“Mrs. Watterson is below; moddom,” 
says he. “What shall I say?” 

“Kiss her on both cheeks and make her 
welcome!”’ I says excitedly. “I'll be right 


Said I, “I think you must mean rum.” 
“No,” said the doctor. ‘“‘Work!’’ 


“You cannot cut it out,”’ he said, 

“But cut it down, I pray; 

It burns and gripes your tender pipes 
And takes your wind away ; 

Heartburn and poison it begets, 
And gloom and lassitude.”’ 

Said I, ‘“‘ You must mean cigarettes.” 

““No,”’ said the doctor. “‘ Food!” 


“The normal, careful folk,” he said, 
“‘ Most quickly pass away; 
You aren’t robust; I’ll give you just 
A month before you pay 
The debt that no man may evade!”’ 
Then I, in agony, 
“You mean that Nature must be paid?”’ 
“No,” said the doctor. “Me!” 
—Morris Bishop. 


Lament for the Alamo 


AVY CROCKETT inhis woodmandress, 
His shirt of the hide of a yearling doe 
And his coonskin cap and his rifle, Bess— 
Dead he lies in the Alamo. 


Ned the Bee-hunter with the coal-black curls, 
Straight as a spear shaft, lithe as a bow, 
With a song for the world and a laugh for the 

girls— 
Dead he lies in the Alamo. 


Colonel Bowie of the twelve-inch blade, 
Gentle of speech and sure of blow, 

Prone on the heap that his sword arm made— 
Dead he lies in the Alamo. 


Stout were their hearts the red week long 
That they strove with the hordes of Mexico, 
But their powder failed and the odds were 
strong— 
Dead they lie in the Alamo. 


Back to back in the slaughter pen, 
Steel to the steel of a ruthless foe, 


(Continued from Page 13) 


down, James, as soon as I put on my other 
diamonds!”’ 

Well, he gave me one reproving look and 
left me flat, and I instead of adding to my 
gems took off all but one, wiped the rouge 
off my lips, and as inoffensively as possible 
made a quiet and ladylike entrance onto 
our yellow drawing-room. 

Mrs. Watterson was the kind of a lady 
that you can tell they are at their best when 
they have on all their clothes. By which I 
mean they wear expensive dark stuff with 
absolutely no snap, no make-up and no 
tricks. Her hat looked like it had just 
alighted on her head, and in a Mother Hub- 
ke you could not of told her from the scrub 
ady. 

She was not exactly my first choice— 
that would of been Mrs. Ethan Van Horne, 
who rated about 39914 in the local Four 
Hundred, but the wife of the president of the 
club was nothing to snicker about, especially 
under the circumstances. 

“Mrs. Smith?” she says as though she 
didn’t blame me for it in the least, and com- 
ing forward with the main paddle out- 
stretched. ‘‘What a pretty place you have 
here. I am so glad to catch you, my dear. 
I should have come much sooner but I 
have been simply rushed to death!” 

“Yes, it’s been a busy two years,” I ad- 
mitted, determined she shouldn’t catch me, 
not napping anyways. ‘‘But now that we 
have a little spare time it certainly is nice 
to see you.” 

I could tell right from the start that it 
wasn’t a genuine visit, after all, but there 
was a hen on, some place. So we sat down 
and I waited, and pretty soon it hatched. 

“Do you know we have been so surprised 
that you haven’t joined the country club,” 
says Mrs. Pres., wrinkling a smile at me. 


“The judge was speaking of it only yester- 
a ” 


“Well, if he was to sentence us to a mem- 
bership we would not refuse,” I says. 

“Why, my dear, that’s not necessary,” 
says she, drawing a lorgnette on me and 
firing the first shot. ‘‘Didn’t you know the 
membership is open? Any resident is wel- 
come—you simply pay a fee, that’s all. 
And to tell the truth we are badly in need 


July r 


Travis fell with his nine-score men— 
Dead they lie in the Alamo. 


Gone from the wood and the watersid 
Gone from the haunts of the buffal: 

They ride no more where they loved t 
Dead they lie in the Alamo. 


Texans, plainsmen, pioneers, | 
Pay the debt that your rifies owe: | 
Pay your debt of blood and tears — 


For those who died in the Alamo! : 


Remember the Alamo! — 
—Arthur Guiter 


ie TS the time when violets peey 
In sunny places out; - 
And bloodroot blossoms, half aslee| 


Divination | 
Stand up and look about. | 


It is the time when trees put on 
New dresses, crisply clean; 
And meadows—tremblingly aware| 

Draw o’er them sheets of green. | 


This time I know! For though I 1) 
A dusty city street, i 
The sky is blue, and strangely thn) 
My heart blow faintly sweet, 


Far off, dimly remembered things- 
Things tremulously young— 
And noise and dust and mortar are 

But curtains, loosely hung 


Between the magic of the spring 
And my time-darkened eyes— | 

Along the edges I can peep | 
Into earth’s Paradise. 


So God, Who draws before my soul' 
The draperies of sense, ) 
Yet leaves a crack, through which } 
On His magnificence. 
—Mary Dixon Ty 


of new members. This second gol? 
has cost a frightful lot, and we nel 
memberships and subscriptions—jhi 
tial subscriptions.” 
So that was the dope! Well, of 
the money meant nothing to us. § 
I will be delighted to sign any place 
me, and then we commenced to ta 
more refined subjects, such as art, id 
and then we got on to books, and) 
interested there too. f 
“You mustn’t think because I 
actress, I am like that famous one t 
tame book,” I says. ‘‘We have al 
made library with some fine first ecit 
Goldsmith, in particular, with the ¥@ 
pink morocco binding. Would yoll 
see it?” Fi 
“A first edition of Goldsmith!”'h 
claimed. “I certainly would! ? 
know, Mrs. Smith, I had no idea wi 
be so congenial. You are just thi 
person we want in the club. There’ 
dreadful things going on there and Jm 
you would be a good influence.” _ 
We was by now edging into thilll 
and I was looking the shelves over.|¢ 
always remember the name becau)! 
Jim had once been out on the Gis 
Circuit for forty-five weeks, but t 
several pink bindings. At last ot 
it, but I was in no hurry to show ¢ tl 
customer. I turned languidly, my 2! 
the shelf. 
“It’s so good of you to say at 
drawled; “I do disapprove of thas 
thing. Drinking, especially. I v4 I 
a drop of anything in the house!” 
“You dear, sweet little womar | 
Mrs. Watterson. ‘‘I am delightec0 
it, for the strict enforcement of pri?! 
is my hobby, and I can’t endure 
break the law.” 
“T quite agree with you!” say} 
dially, and took out the book. M. 


TH 
= 


the shelf was a whisky bottle—: 
ular, undisguised whisky bottle wi 
in it, and a cork that had worn lo! 

(Continued on Page 57 


jentinued from Page 54) 
Vithout any doubt Jim, knowing 
always find that bright pink set of 
d parked the thing there, thinking 
be perfectly safe on account we 
xactly constant readers. 
extraordinary!” says Mrs. Wat- 
old as ice. ‘‘I—er—really, it is 
resting, but I think I must be 
ood afternoon!” 
course a thing like that certainly 
. all the sail out of your wind. I 
iy words to say except good-by, 
itched her go, my mind heavily 
with Jim, and the leading ques- 
a jury in this state ever electro- 
ady for murdering her husband? 
iyways, no matter how little Mrs. 
ge Watterson liked our liquor, she 
yjections to our cash, and in due 
notice of our dues in the country 
vded into our morning mail, and 
| I had been looking forward to so 
open at last. 
yur country club had all the out- 
mb marks of being the real thing, 
ater front, and Japanese lanterns, 
And when you dashed by the 
fit in a car and seen the Vander- 
isins or somebody chatting gayly 
chief steward, he being the only 
nan in sight, why, you would say 
quiet now, but I guess they have 
tty good times Saturday night. 
soon as you are a new member, 
: commenced to realize it was less 
outside. The first night we be- 
e dashed down to get a lot of fun 
‘osemere Country Club, Inc., don’t 
my glad-handers to introduce the 
ks the way the White Kittens 
al Ladies’ Mutual Benefit does at 
s, and so our dash come to a sud- 
when we reached our table under 
ights, where ma and I and Jim ate 
-d’héte and made gay little smiles 
<s at each other, hoping to kid the 
1e gang into thinking we was hav- 
me of our life but failing to have it. 
iught myself saying ‘“‘How quaint, 
!” out loud to Jim. Nobody could 
idn’t know how to give the correct 
ice, for this wasn’t the first big 
t-play set we had been on, not by 
ns 


we seemed to be having such a 
ie that nobody dared to interrupt 
1 as we would of enjoyed it, and 
ilf past ten o’clock Jim says “I 
nd this no more. I gotter have a 
And I come pretty near to second- 
notion. And so, nodding brightly 
ead waiter, who returned it with 
gnity and not much enthusiasm, 
ed away early, registering that we 
pressed with other engagements to 
at the dull old club any longer, if 
er the drift. 
I am capable of punishing myself 
pretty near as well as any other 
woman, but to have paid out a 
1 berries in order to be let in on a 
t like that was nothing I would 
e to for myself again, and for the 
nth I didn’t crowd the place at all. 
) the male members of my family. 
something about clubs and men, 
e caught it easy. From the second 
Jim commenced practically to live 
t, coming home once in a while toa 
ind as for Junior, he beat it over 
father first thing after breakfast, 
rtainly did love to think of them 
$ meeting all the fine first families, 
ting the good of associating with 
ss people. Jim was drinking some, 
when he could get it, and that was 
nin our home. I found just one 
,0ttle, behind the window curtains 
uest room, during the whole time, 
quite a little encouraged until the 
the month come and I started to 
ver the bills. 
ery top one was from the country 
d the leading item made me sit up 
It was this: ‘‘To one hundred and 
er ales—$110.00.” 
y must be crazy!’ I says aloud to 
Believe me, they will have to 
ecks to that effect over somebody’s 
e before they get their money out 


1ext number on the program was 
lear as bad. 
‘ixty-one lemonades * 
eee pecthen humdinger!” I 
inks sixty-on - 
t can’t fa done!” canoes 
commenced frantically pawing 
| the attached slips. Pretty soon I 
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had the goods on my men, for Jim and 
Junior between them had apparently signed 
away the club’s entire liquid stock, Jim for 
rye and ginger ale, and Junior, my baby, 
my little six-year-old, had been treating 
the gang to lemonades and signing for ’em 
like a regular hardened old-timer! 

Well I didn’t care for that a little bit. 
To think of a kid that size being let make 
his mark for drinks of any kind! What was 
the big idea, anyways? And as for them 
adult items of Friend Husband’s, well, no 
wonder he was so fond of the club and the 
healthy country life he was leading at it, 
exercising and everything. I thought bit- 
terly, well his elbow muscles should be de- 
veloping fine by now! Here I intended 
shoving him into the refinements of high- 
class suburban life to keep him sober, and 
all the time I had merely handed him a 
grand opportunity for getting it served in 
the right kind of glass! 

While this fatal evidence was still trem- 
bling in my hand, the door opened and in 
come Junior. He flung both arms around 
me and give me such a sweet kiss it was 
awful hard to turn around and baw! him 
out, and maybe he didn’t count on that! 

“Marmie, I don’t want any girls to my 
birthday party,’ he says right off the reel. 
“‘T want it stag, and I don’t want to dress.” 

“Jimmie!” I says. ‘‘Where on earth do 


you get that way?’’ says. ‘‘Of course you ' 


want some nice little girls and a cake— 
with seven candles, see, and one more to 
grow on.” 

“‘Oh, marmie, that’s old stuff!”’ says he. 
“We'd rather be just boys together. The 
girls always want to dance. Let’s have 
chocolate cigarettes and some soft drinks, 
and cut out the cake.” 

“‘Junior,”’ says I, taking real notice now 
and alarmed all the way through, ‘will you 
please tell me where did you get such no- 
tions? And these checks you signed! Why, 
my baby! It ain’t natural! I won’t have 
you doing and saying such things oy 

“Well, daddy does it,’”’ says he sullenly. 
“All the kids at the club signs checks and 
give stag parties. Their fathers and moth- 
ers do, marmie.”’ 

Well, that was a thought, and it stopped 
me short. But all I says was, “Well, run 
along dear,.I will talk to you more about it 
later.’”’ When it come to six-year-old club 
members calling their elders, and with 


cause, why it was certainly high time for | 


me to give our social center the personal 
once over. 

Well; to make a long story into a synop- 
sis, I spent most of my time and intelligence 
at that club the next few days, and discoy- 
ered for one thing much raucous laughter 
from the locker room where it seems the 
men had originally used the lockers for 
stabling their mashers, putties, and other 
assorted golf sticks, but now these had been 
crowded out in favor of another kind of 
stick—the kind that goes so good in ginger 
ale. A listening wife could at most hours 
locate her husband’s laugh down there, but 
be helpless against it. After eighteen holes 
of golf they would have nineteen bites out 
of the bottle and about the time the family 
commenced telephoning to say have you 


forgotten dear that the Whoosis are coming | 


to dinner tonight, why, the husbands would 
all be giving three rusty cheers for nothing 
in particular, and the wetter the rustier. 

As for the idle-rich Jr’s., they went, from 
five years up, to dances; masquerades was 
given especially for them, and all other 
phrases of coyntry-club life allowed when 
they had dick to of been tucked in their 
downy after a little bread and butter and 
apple sauce. At the age when I personally 
myself was concerned entirely about jelly 
beans and jack stones, the up-to-date ten- 
year-old girls and boys was fretting about 
jazz records for the club phonograph or 
signing for club sandwiches. 

Well, I have not been a observer of life 
for years without I have learned to size up 
things pretty quick, and nobody inter- 
rupted me in my field observations, not 
even scarcely to bow to me or say good 
morning or anything. Especially Mrs. Van 
Horne, the million per cent social leader, 
who when she passed me on the club porch, 
why she would look right through me and 
count the cracks in the floor behind. But 
I put on the old arctie shock absorbers and 
stuck it out, and the conclusion I come to 
was that if the president, Mr. Judge Wat- 
terson, and wife realized what was going on 
at the club, why, they would stop it, es- 
pecially the drinking. After her walking 
out on Jim’s cached liquor there could be 
no doubt of that, and so I decided I would 
go return her call because I didn’t want it 
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anyways, and at the same time enlist her 
help if I had to conscript it. 

Well, these Wattersons had an estate, as 
it is called, on the same block with ours, 
and so I thought I will just walk over as if 
we was neighbors in the other sense as well, 
and drop in on her informally, meaning 
without informing her in advance. I had 
an idea that maybe if I could catch her in 
her kid curlers, why we would sort of get 
on a more clubby basis and be able to have 
a real talk for the good of our families and 
the community. 

This estate of theirs was one of them 
cordial-looking little places with about 
seven gates in a seven-foot wall and each 
gate had a sign saying ‘‘this way out”’ on 
it. Anyways that was the only kind I could 
find, and so in despair I at last chose one of 


| them and strolled up the path towards the 


house. ‘When I had pretty near got there 
T all of a sudden seen that I had come to the 
back door, and was just going to turn 
around and try could I find the right road, 
when my eye was not only arrested, but 
fined and sentenced to thirty days’ hard 


| labor. 


I had stopped just inside a big hedge of 
Sharon roses which had me concealed like 
an Indian, but I could see through it, and 
there on the back steps was Mrs. Judge 
Watterson, the lady booze hater. She was 
not in curl papers, but what was even 
worse, she was in conference with Lew the 
bootlegger ! 

“Now, Lew,” she was saying, ‘‘the judge 
said I was to tell you that the last was not 
real Gordon at all. He thinks it was dena- 
tured ether, and so do I, for I tried it my- 
self. He also said I was to tell you that the 
club won’t take another penny’s worth of 
liquor if you can’t prove yourself more re- 
liable in the future.” 

“‘T never in the world sold any stuff that 
wasn’t absolutely honest,’’ Lew come back 
at her earnestly. ‘‘On my honor, Mrs. 
Watterson! You tell the judge he needn’t 
worry; that gin was Gordon all right. Of 
course I’ll admit it was new stuff, but it was 
distilled.” 

“Well, you may leave a case, then,’’ says 
she, “if you positively guarantee it.’ 

“T sure do, lady,”’ says Lew. ‘“‘And how 


| about the new load—do I send it to the 


club?” 
“Yes, I believe so,” says she. “‘And you 


| are to see the treasurer, Mr. Dickerson, 


about the bill, as usual. Of course you un- 
derstand, Mr. Lewis, we only get this our- 
selves for strictly medicinal purposes—my 
husband’s condition—his heart af 

“Oh, sure, I understand,’ says Lew. And 
about then I beat it softly the way I had 
come, feeling my call to of been a complete 
success. 

And yet you couldn’t hardly say I went 
on my way rejoicing, because I get more 
kick out of thinking how fine folks are than 
relish over finding out they are a mere 
pickled herring. This was especially true 
in the case of a respected judge and presi- 
dent of our country club, even such as it 
was, and I walked home real depressed. 

Hardly had I got there than in come ma 
like a middle-aged typhoon, her hat on one 
side and her arms full of bundles. 

“Phew!’’ she says. ‘‘My, but I had a 
busy day!” 

“What on earth have you got now?” 
I says, immediately curious. 

““A pamphlet on Beautiful Alaska,’’ says 
ma, offering it. “I just dropped in to the 
Northern and Western office and got a little 
information and rates, in case we was ever 
to want to go, and they give me this book- 
let, and fd 
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ashamed of yourselves keeping a t} 
that which can’t possibly do anyh 
good! Now if you had troubles lj} 
why that would be really somet 
think about!” 

“Troubles?” asked ma, opening | 
at me. “Tell me at once, Mary ( 
what you been up to?” 

“It’s the country club,’’ I says, ; 
her the whole story. ‘Oh, ma, do} 
ble and talk to me. I want to dot 
thing but I’m not sure what it is!” 

“Hold on, dearie,’’ says ma, fi 
around among her packages. “} 
pamphlet about that! I just drop) 
the Do-the-Right-Thing movemen| 
a afternoon and they gave me th; 

ree ‘ 
“Ma, lay off!” I says. ‘You a} 
pamphlets!”’ ; 

“Well,” says ma, getting up, } 
and all, like a erupting volcano, “| 
silly not to use what information | 
get in this world, especially when j| 
I’m going off and try can I find whe} 
the snakes. I hope I locate then; 
Luella comes!” 

Well, that is just like a family, t: 
help you devotedly when conver 
themself. I realized I would have ti 
the scenario in my own way, and ag 
thinking so, I noticed ma had dropp 
mail she had brought in and forgo 
me. I picked it up, and the first. 
the notice of the annual meeting 
Rosemere Country Club, which w 
held that very night. 7 | 

One sentence in this ordinarily dr 
ture got my attention.right awa 
was to the effect that suggestions F 
bers would be welcome for discussi 
as I read it, a idea come into my h 
commenced to rattle around. I 
would go to that meeting and I wo! 
out a few remarks from the floor, i 
vive it on account my husband wi 
there to protect me. 

So when Jim come home that alm 
only just a little tight, why I was re ht 
ful and says now see here, Gorge(,: 
sober right up, we are going to the (b 
start something about people whilf 
and I don’t want there to be anytng 
you, and Jim says, rightho, I he! 
thing on me, go ahead and feel my ‘tk 
goondo. And I did, because somette 
will say that, hoping I won’t. But to 
he had made a correct invoice, the'bé 
nothing but the conventional handli¢i 
keys, ect. And so I went to get dod) 
very trickiest, and come down hopilll 
dinner, and there was Jim at the «mi 
stage, and all the open-faced suit hilat 
was an unbuttoned golf waistclt 
knitted for him. My heart went dc! 
what there was of my evening slijen 
the sight. ’ 

“James La Tour Smith, you beeiltl 
ing again!’ I says, just as if he didn’ti0) 

“Not a drop!” says he so solely 
almost had me convinced for a rim 
“Where would I get it? You knowl 
nothing in the house.” | 

“Jim!” Isays. ‘‘Whereisit? Timi 
once! You ain’t fit to go out tonif, 
I’m not going to leave you ait 
either !”’ 

“Not a drop in the house!”’ he cli 
again. ie 

By now I was pawing over the fill 
on the glass porch, which is where » 
for I knew by his voice it was hil 
But I couldn’t find it right off, evi a 
looking everywheres except the bi @ 
which was covered for the night. Sat 
I snatched away the cover, and sur«? 


there was the wreck of a bottle ofcoll 
right in the cage with the canary, ‘10! 
huddled as far away from it as ]ssil 


‘“Ma Gilligan,” I says, wild, “I hope you 
didn’t use my name! You know I got no 


do not crack at the fold or sag 


down and spread open in front-and 
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intention of going anywheres near Alaska!” 

“Oh, well, I merely mentioned you was 
my daughter, and that I always traveled 
with you,” says she. “And besides, the 
both of us may very easy want to go to 
Alaska when Madame Luella hears what 
has happened.” 

“What do you mean?” I says, sitting up. 

“Them snakes, Romeo and Juliet,” says 
ma, laying off mopping her forehead and 
dabbing the handkerchief to her eyes in- 
stead. “The poor darlings that Luella give 
me to keep for her.” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“Well, I can’t remember where I put 
“em!” wailed ma. “I just got a postal from 
Luella saying she will be down soon to give 
"em decent burial, and I can’t find ’em any 
place!”’ 

“Ts that all?”’ I says in relief. ‘A good 
riddance! Perfectly disgusting, they were, 
and you and madame had ought to be 


and no wonder. I pulled it out and 100 
at Jim. The bottle, I mean. } 
“Ain’t you ashamed, corrupting ral 
this household but its innocent [/s 
says, furious. “Oh, Jim, you are ]?ai 
my heart.” ; 
“Why, glory to goodness!” sai 
“How come that rough bird to pa! a 
all that hooch?”’ 
At which I left him in despair 1d 
limousine, and beat it off to the el)" 
out any dinner, determined to tat 
on the members since I couldn’t acd 
anything at home. a 
Well, the club was all lit up, bul! 
sober way a club is when a annual e# 
is about to be committed; kind ofd® 
and cheerless in spite of a fairly gol 
crowd. The dancing floor had/cal 
meeting chairs on it, and on themat 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE popularity of Mennen Shaving Cream is deep-rooted. 
4 It is no mushroom, nourished into a brief day of prom- 
ence by extravagant claims. 

When introduced ten years ago, it was a revolutionary 
aprovement over all known methods of softening a beard. 


very man who tried it, liked it. Its superiority was so 
Tf-evident as to arouse genuine enthusiasm. Probably no 
ther product made for men has been so talked about. 
| Advertising has simply induced men to try it. Shaving 
‘eam cannot be sold on illusion. A beard has no imagina- 
on. Itcomesoff gently orungently, according toits condition. 
| Just why is it that every user sticks to Mennen’s? 
First: it possesses an almost miraculous power to reduce a beard 
a condition so soft—so peculiarly non-resisting—that literally all 
€ discomfort of shaving is done away with. 
Second: after a week or so a wonderful improvement is noted in the 
‘in. Men whosuffered for years with irritated, pimply skin, have writ- 
n me that the trouble disappeared for good when they began to use 
ennen’s. That, of course, is largely due to the presence in Mennen’s 
a remarkable skin-soothing emollient known as Boro-glycerine. 
'Mennen’s works perfectly with cold or hot water. Its full-bodied 
ther is positively non-drying. You don’t have to rub in the lather 
ith the fingers. But the big things to remember are that Mennen’s 
ves comfortable shaves and keeps skin in great condition. 
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1y not offer a free trial?” 


to me this coupon I will send without charge a demonstrator combination package. 


‘ SPECI AT OFFER « I don’t believe in the principle of giving away merchan- 


: dise. Anything good enough to use is worth buying. 
‘number of friends of mine have told me that the only way to convince a lot of men is to show 
first. My friends say, “If you are sure that every man who tries Mennen’s will continue to use 
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ENNEN Talcum for Men is all that any man needs 
to realize the ultimate comfort of beard removal. 

There’s something about the impalpable delicacy of tal- 
cum, added to its nursery and beauty associations, which 
gives rise to the impression that it is effeminate. 

As a matter of fact, talcum is a scientific and highly bene- 
ficial skin protection. Its prophylactic virtues are many. 

Talcum is highly absorbent. Each microscopic speck is a 
sponge. Now moisture is injurious to skin if allowed to re- 
main in the pores. It is irritating—even poisonous to very 
delicate skin. Talcum dries more perfectly than a towel. 

Talcum for Men places on the face a velvety film which 
protects against wind and sun. It is antiseptic. 

But Talcum for Men is a genuine he-powder. It is com- 
pounded, tinted and perfumed exclusively for masculine skin. 

The average man would rather that his attractions grow on people 
gradually. He doesn’t like to have his face covered with white powder. 

Talcum for Men positively doesn’t show on the face. It blends into 
the color of the skin. Another thing—it removes the shine which is 
apt to result from shaving. 

Talcum for Men is, of course, an all-over powder. A talcum shower 
is great after a bath—keeps clothes from sticking and prevents chafing 
on hot days. 

A large tin of Talcum for Men 
costs 25 cents at all druggists’ 
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THE MENNEN COMPANY, 345 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Send me without charge, Mennen Shaving Cream and Talcum for Men as 
per your special offer, 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
king-pins of our social leaders. Also a few 
of the dumb-bells. I personally myself 
could not see why they didn’t use the gym- 
nasium, they would of felt more at home. 
They were all of the older set with eye- 
glasses and authority; the class that crabs 
but would lend no gayety to a festive scene 
not even at 8 per cent on their money or 
any other inducement. 

Well anyways, I slipped into a back seat, 
while the secretary, who had been reading 
the minutes for several hours as the custom 
is, droned on another little while. Then at 
last the sec. finished and after the regular 
business, the meeting got down to brass 
tactics. 

First off the bat, Mrs. Van Horne got up 
and swallowed a few refined remarks of 
which the audience could only catch a few 
high ones like ‘‘a burning shame to our com- 
munity’”’ “these wild young people’ and 
“should be more representative as our fu- 
| ture ruling class.’””’ Then she sat down, 
trembling at such a rash thing as a lady like 
herself speaking to a semi-public, as it were, 
| audience. After which the chairman, who 
was the judge himself, got up and gargled a 
few comments on our respected community, 
our flag, and Merry Christmas. 

That is how it sounded to me on account 


| my mind was already on the speech I was 


going to make my own self, and with it 
sticking in my throat and crawling hot and 
cold up and down my back and making my 
ears feel red and all other normal symptoms 
of incipient amateyr speech-making, why 
of course it was pretty near impossible for 
me to hear what the others had to say. 
One speaker I did get, however, and that 
was when Mrs. Bone Dry Wainright got to 
her elastic side-wheelers and commenced 


| one of those noble clubwoman speeches. 


“As I understand it,” says she, ‘“‘we are 


_ here tonight to discuss what can be done 


toward changing the attitude of the younger 


| members of this organization. There is no 


question but that a great deal of drinking 
has been going on among our débutantes 
and the boys of their.age. And other ob- 
jectionable features have arisen as a result. 
I think I need not go into too many details. 
We all understand the situation and that it 
cannot be permitted to continue. I, for 
one, suggest that the house committee post 
notices to the effect that no couples be per- 


| mitted to leave the ballroom between 


dances.” 

She sat down, amidst a light sprinkle of 
applause, and no sooner had she than Mrs. 
Newton, one of our most rejuvenated ma- 
trons, with three daughters on the market, 
popped up to protest. 

“That would never do!”’ she said. “It’s 
an insult to our daughters. The club will 
never stand for it.’ 

“T propose a committee on behavior be 
appointed,”’ says a deep voice behind a long 
white double beaver at the rear of the hall. 
“We will draw up a strict set of rules and 
see to it that these young people obey 
them!” 

Everybody commenced buzzing out of 
turn, then, and the fight was on, one sug- 
gesting more chaperons was necessary, and 
amidst all this our president and his wife 
was particularly under the spotlight of 
righteousness, and I was under the neces- 
sity of speaking my piece pretty quick or 
bursting. Finally I caught the judge’s 
eyes, and he give me the high sign, and 
while a terrible silence come over the room, 
I stood up. 

“Our distinguished new member, Miss 
Marie La Tour, has the floor,” says the 
judge, and they all give me the abstract 
once-over like I was on the screen and 
couldn’t feel it. But I have made many a 
personal appearance, coming out before 
theater audiences at the end of a big new 
feature and saying dear friends, I love you 
all so much, I thank you for this warm re- 
ception—so I was not entirely nervous. 
Only this time a warm reception didn’t even 
enter into it, and as I went on talking I 
commenced to wish I had brought at least 
a light wrap. 

“Mister Chairman, ladies and fellow 
members of this association,” says I, “this 
business of a lot of drinking and general bad 
behavior among the young folks is no light 
matter, nor one we have any right to kid - 
ourselves about. Not alone do the debs pull 
a rough line, and the boys, too, but the little 
ones—the small kids from six to sixteen are 
pulling a altogether too realistic parody on 
the bigger crowd. This sort of thing, well, 
it is certainly a serious business and it 


ought to be stopped. What is the use in us 
sweating to earn a fortune for our children 
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| 
if we don’t bring them up good, ¢ 
zens on that money? None! 
living is all wrong, and unless we 
and clean up, the radicals will} 
mouthful to say about us, and we 
no come-back!”’ | 
This got a pretty good hand, a 
the enthusiasm had died down I 
real earnest now that I had, as I 
the crowd with me. | 
“But where does the whole troule 
from?” says I. ‘These kids don’t' 
way out of their own heads. They i 
line because they see us doing j. 
why! If we look at the matter » 
honestly we will admit that we, a 
ents, are to blame, and that mos 
kids have got something on us, on'y 
another. Ladies and gentlemen, ify 
really are, a parent’s good examp | 
as valuable today as it ever was, ¢/d 
of our children are not getting it. (y 
drink because.our men drink—rigt | 
this very club, and we all know i. 
gamble because we gamble—we calit 
ing bridge for money, to be polite- 
gambling just the same, and tk 
mothers of the nicest girls are ii 
Some of us flirt and pull a roug)|h 
stories after a few of our illegal drirs 
maybe our kids don’t know thatie 
How can we bawl them out unless 
selves first get in a position to do scyi 
a come-back? I’m in favor of |} 
cleaning in this club, and I’m in yn 
getting right down to fundamenils 
beginning with ourselves. Let’s u 
Lew, our bootlegger, and take a gp¢ 
in our mirror. And then let’s dry 
new set of house rules and enfo1B 
with no exemptions. This clulli 
natural center for our social lives. ‘Th 
make it safe for our kids by makiniit 
tary for ourselves?” , 
Well, the burst of silence cats 


these few well-chosen sediments bu 
been noticed at Times Square aniF 
second Street. I had been talkinys 
and earnest I had forgot the audiere. 
for once I give a performance andya 
only one there who enjoyed it. I fo 
the quiet like a lone pine tree or soiet 
and then sat down and let the ston|b 
A lady I didn’t know got up at ce 
voice trembling. it 
“T—I consider the remarks whih 
just been made an insult to everyim 
in the club!” she bleated. ! 
And then the buzzing began, | 
pering refinedly but indignant, andi 
me a few dirty looks. " 
“Tf Mrs.—or is it Miss La Tour 
to insinuate that there is anything :eo 
being sold in this club,’ says Mrs. ‘ey 
arising to a tower of wrath, “I mits 
simply cannot imagine what has gee 
such an absurd idea. Personally [. 
never seen anything of the kind.” _ 
“TI didn’t insinuate it,” says I ui 
“T merely stated the fact.” 
“Ladies, ladies!”” says hizzoner,ge 
up and raising his hand—a four-fl 
maybe I didn’t know it! Well 
“Ladies,’’ says he, “don’t let ust 
scene we will regret! Can’t we loolat 
thing quietly and reasonably? A {e 
has made a grave charge. I thin|sl 
mistaken in the matter, but nev’ 1 
that, for the moment. Supposing |at 
er—certain—er—amount of alcohcis 
sumed by the older members of tis | 
whose maturity and good judgmi(t | 
haps permit them to do so with dig'f 
discretion—why, surely. there is L 
difference between that sort of thi 
allowing the young people to do th 
I cannot see that the two situatios | 
anything in common.” 
“Mister Chairman!” says I. | 
against the law, in either case.” 
“Ahem!” says he. ‘‘My dei 
Smith, don’t think that I haven’t <pre 
appreciation of your zeal. But allo? 
inform you that cleaning up the il}it 
of liquor at all times and places is a iff 
matter. You say you know it is begs 
in this club, but I suppose you wilg 
only a moral certainty, and even I 
powerless to act under such circum 
The evidence must actually be the 
dealers caught with the goods, bé 
arrest can be made. The matter har 
perhaps better be left to—er—peole' 
are experienced in the running of aiprg 
ization of this type.’ 
“Judge,” says I, “if I get the eide 
on Lew, will you do anything abcf 
“My dear lady!”’ says he, spd 
“What a question!’ 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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CThis is a block of the new Sprayed Rubber 
-the first uniformly pure crude rubber 
in the history of the rubber industry. 


The purity and uniform quality of SPRAYED RUBBER are due to the new process 
—just announced by the United States Rubber Company—of coagulating crude 
rubber from Rubber Latex, the milky liquid which flows from the rubber tree when 
it is tapped. Instead of coagulating rubber out of the latex with smoke or chemicals— 
_ the only method known heretofore—latex is sprayed in a snow-white mist into super- 
heated air. The water is driven out of it—nothing else. Pure Rubber alone remains. 


Sprayed Rubber is a mass of clinging 
snow-white flakes. 


When compressed into blocks, it is about the 
color of fine hardwood. 


A® it comes out of the spraying chamber, 


It contains no acid, no smoke residues, no 
insects, no bits of bark or foreign matter of 
any kind. 


It retains all the fine natural qualities of the latex 
—including many that were impaired by the former 
primitive methods of obtaining rubber from the latex. 


It is uniform in quality —dry and pure. 


Perfect in Vulcanization 


The rubber manufacturer knows beforehand how 
Sprayed Rubber is going to behave in his various man- 
ufacturing processes. It vulcanizes to perfection. 


Its discovery gives a new and higher meaning to 
the “U.S.” Mark of Leadership on — 


“U.S.” Rubber Footwear— “U.S.” Royal Cord 
Tires—Keds—Spring-Step Rubber Heels—‘“‘U. S.” 
Royal Golf Balls — Water-bottles, Gloves, Tubing, 
and other surgical and household rubber goods — 
Raynster Raincoats—‘“U. S.” Rubber Hose— 
“U. S.” Belting, Packing and Gaskets— Nauga- 
hyde Luggage —and other rubber products. 


The new Sprayed Rubber is one of three new 
basic developments recently announced by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


The other two are of special application to Cord 
Tires. 

The new Web Cord—the first fabric to do away 
with all cross tie-threads, all flexion-resistance and 
other causes of disintegration within the tire. Highly 
enduring against puncture and wear, ensuring long 
and uniform service. 

Also—the new Flat-Band Method of building a 
Cord Tire. 

The tire is built up ply by ply on a flat drum. Each 
cord, of the 19,000 individual cords in a 35 x 5 Royal 
Cord for instance, is kept absolutely uniform in length, 
uniform in angle, uniform in tension. This means a 
balanced tire—in which every part does its propor- 
tionate share of the work. There are no weak spots. 
Wear is uniform and gradual—with a higher resis- 
tance to puncture. 


A Great Accomplishment of the 
Rubber Industry 


Taken together —these three basic develop- 
ments mean more to the rubber industry 
than anything that has been accomplished since 
the discovery of vulcanization in 1839. 


They are fully protected by patents in 
the United States and foreign countries. 


Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Wh5ICH ONE 


will help you win 
Jameand fortune? 


Fok half a century the world’s great 
artists have used Conn instruments. 
The stars of today in concert bands, sym- 
phony, opera and popular orchestras, have 
risen to fame playing Conns. They accord 
a generous measure of their success to these 
superb instruments. 

You will profit by following their ex- 
ample. Win success, profit, pleasure with 
a Conn, “the instrument of the artists.” 
Remember, with a Conn you get these 
definite points of superiority: 

Easier Blowing: each tone responds to 
the slightest lip pressure. 

Perfect Scale: accurate intonation in all 
registers. 

Most Reliable Action: lightest, easiest 
and surest, whether slide, valve or key. 

Beautiful Tone: our exclusive hydraulic 
expansion process insures accurate propor- 
tions and perfect carriage for sound waves. 

All exclusive Conn features at no greater 
cost. Highest honors at World Expositions. 


Some Famous Conn Artists a 
Upper Left: TED LEWIS, famous “‘jazzical clown.” 
Right: DON BESTOR, Director Benson Victor 
Record Artists. 
Lower Left: MAL HALLETT, Director Roseland 
(Broadway) Orchestra. 
LowerRight: RALPH WILLIAMS, Director Williams’ 
rchestra. 
FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS. Send post- 
card for details, mentioning instrument that interests 
you, Conn is the only maker of every instrument 


used in the band. We also make high grade violins 
and drums. 


Dealers and agents everywhere. Factory branches: 
Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co. 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Co. 

Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 736 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


f WORLD’ 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“That’s what I thought,”’ says I, gather- 
ing up my wraps. “Well,-I’m going to 
catch him. I’ll act in the matter if the club 
won’t. I’m sorry I spoke, and I think my 
husband and self had better resign our 
membership here. I realize I’m not doing 
it right, but I may as well speak now as 
write you later. This club is, I frankly 
admit, too hot for mere working people like 
ourselves. And now that I am thoroughly 
in wrong with you all, I may as well add 
one last word. You are making a big mis- 
take, friends. This business of claiming 
exemption from the laws made for folks 
who have no country clubs or money to 
join them, grows a contempt for you in the 
minds of the big mass of the people. The 
well-known common herd of which I am 
admittedly one, will get the idea that Bol- 
shevism or monarchy are maybe not as bad 
for the country as you are. And the real, 
important part of it is that you are edu- 
cated people—college boys and girls, and so 
forth. For if the mob sees educated people 
show contempt for the law when it inter- 
feres with their pleasures, sees them take 
no proper care about raising their kids, 
gambling for money and protecting boot- 
leggers, why the common people get a con- 
tempt for education itself, and that’s a 
serious thing. I don’t want:to hang any 
unnecessary crape, but I’m just warning 
you, that’s all. And now good-by, and 
I hope there is no real hard feeling on either 
side.” 

Well, I took up my togs and started to 
go home then, with the annual meeting 
whispering and sniggering and staring. I’d 
done it all wrong and been pretty raw, but 
at least it was off my chest and I had told it 
right to their face. 

I was making for the door, my head high 
and my face burning, when all at once a 
surprise was served by Mrs. Van Horne 
getting up very conspicuous and coming 
toward me. Right in front of everybody 
she took me by both hands. 

“My dear,’’ says she, “I think you are 
absolutely right. We older people are to 
blame, and I, for one, sincerely hope you 
will reconsider your resignation and help us 
do the necessary work. We are really not 
so bad as you think us—only grown rather 
lax with too much prosperity.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Van Horne,’’ says I, 
completely floored. 

“At any rate, let me drop in and talk to 
you tomorrow, may I?” say8 she. “I am 
sure you and I are going to be friends.” 

Well, I went home tickled by the notice 
Mrs. Van Horne had taken of me, but more 
than sick at the same time about the club. 
To think of old Judge President pulling a 
line like that after what I knew about him! 
Of course he didn’t know I knew, but still, 
that only made it more so. 

All night, pretty near, I ramped around, 
boiling mad, distressed, without the foggiest 
idea of how to start my job. Jim was sleep- 
ing loud and heavy in the next room, and 
the sound give me moral courage. My 
main thought was to catch Lew on account 
that was something definite, at least. And 
so at last I went to bed all wore out with 
having appeared a fool to no avail. 

Well, I have often noticed that when a 
person is sincere and truthful and wants 
the right thing, they generally get it. Also, 
that most of our troubles are wished on 
ourself. Such, for a sample, as Jim’s hang- 
over the next morning. He woke up with a 
head like a balloon and a tongue like a piece 
of old shoe leather, or so he claimed. 

Never again!” says he, struggling out 
of bed. ‘I’m off the stuff for life.’ 


“She’s too honest, confound her,”’ grum- 
bled Sapp. “Say, I wonder if the old boy’s 
going to stand around all through this test.” 

The old boy did! People with important 
business hunted him down and went away 
with it undone; Izzy tried to agitate him 
with Sam Black and Zeismann; and Strath- 
ers, pondering his insults, sent him a resig- 
nation on the set; but all these things were 
trifles light as air compared to the testing 
of Doramay. The Old Man supervised the 
job himself; a clever little bit of backlighting 
here, a baby spot touching the edges of the 
curly brown hair, another where it would 
show that pretty turn of her neck, a shadow 
in the sockets of the eyes. He knew all the 
tricks, did old David. Some of the lights 
he placed himself; and it was he who told 
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“Well, James Smith, I hope you mean 
it this time,” says I coldly. “You got it 
memorized pretty good, anyways!” 

“T’llsay I mean it!’ says he. “Oh, baby! 
What a head. Where’s the ice water?” 

“Here!” says I weakly, bringing him 
some, but speaking indignant. ‘Not that 
you deserve it.” 

“T don’t deserve a thing but a good swift 
kick!’ says Jim sadly. “‘I’ll be O. K. soon’s 
I have my bath.” 

“You’d better had!’”’ says I. 

There followed a silent sequence of about 
a hundred and twenty feet showing the 
morning life of the estranged couple, and 
then Jim broke out in arash of truthfulness. 

“I got to have a drink!” says he. 

“Nix!” says I. “Don’t pull that one 
again. You'll just plain quit, see? And 
today is a nice day for it!” 

“Huh!” says he. “You don’t know how 
I feel, Marie. I’m dying on my feet. Just 
a little one—please!” 

“JT haven’t got a thing in the house!” 
I says firmly. 

“Well, I have,’’ says he, brightening as 
a sweet memory come over him. “I hid 
a bottle some place last night. I wonder 
where that was.” 

“Jim, you make me sick!” says I. 

“Believe me, not as sick as I feel right 
now,” says he pulling on his pants and 
bathrobe. ‘I’m going around and locate 
that liquor before I die of what ails me.” 

Well, he beat it at that, and with a sigh 
of despair I, being by now all dressed, went 
down to breakfast, which while I ate what 
little I could of it, a card was brought in to 
me by Pie-Face, our second man and of all 
people who would be calling but old Judge 
Watterson himself! 

I left my raised biscuits flat and went 
right out, and there was the judge all pink 
and shaved and looking like a big school- 
boy who had been sent to see the principal. 

“Mrs. Smith,” says he the minute I got 
in the room, “I have come to tell you that 
you are right. I’m ashamed of myself— 
blind old fool that I am! Your impulsive 
speech last night was like a clean wind 
blowing freshness and sweetness into a 
stuffy room. A lot of us over at the club 
have been pretty stupid about our behavior 
for somehow or other this—this—er—pro- 
hibition doesn’t seem to be taken as seri- 
ously as it should be. We have been at 
fault, but I’m with you from now on, and 
you can count on me in every way!”’ 

“Thanks, judge,’ says I, pretty near 
ready to ery, I felt so good. “Do sit down 
and let’s talk a little.’ 

“T can only stop a moment now,” says 
he, “as Iam on my way to court. I merely 
had to come and confess. But I’ll drop over 
this evening if you say so. We want to get 
after this business without any delay.” 

Well, little did he realize what a mouth- 
ful he was saying at that minute. But I 
begun to feel that something was going to 
happen, the way a person who is as psychic 
as myself does when a premonition or some- 
thing is near. Next moment I looked over 
the judge’s shoulder into the room beyond, 
and there to my horror was Friend Husband 
in his bathrobe, bottle hunting. He had 
give up the curio cabinet in despair, ignored 
the record cabinet, and was making for his 
pore old stand-by, the fireplace with the gas 
ogs. 

He reached it in another minute, put in 
his hand, pulled out a bottle, and then, 
dropping it with a horrible yell that rang 
through the house, give one mad dash for 
the window at the far end of the room. 

“Good heaven, what was that?” says 
the judge. 
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Benny when to crank and when to stop; 
he who told Sapp what emotions and what 
poses to try her in, and watched the filming 
of each foot like the wise old owl that he 
was. 

And when the test was over he allowed 
Doramay to take him by the arm and lead 
him gayly off the lot for a shopping trip; 
while business, important business, which 
had awaited his coming, could wait, or do 
anything it liked. He was young again, 
was David Schusshel! 

“Well,” said Izzy Iskovitch, “I only got 


.one hope”; and he headed for the labora- 


tory, where Doramay’s splendidly filmed 
photography would be developed. The 
boss of the laboratory owed his job to Izzy, 
and the man who owes his job to somebody 


i 


July 14 


“Jim!” I shrieked, running atte 
the judge close behind me. ‘Oh, y 
the trouble?” : Y 

We was all three running like th, 
devil by then, Jim with a big start 
of us. But fast as we clipped I ha 
when we passed it, to see the bottle | 
dropped but fortunately not broken, 
was ma’s bottle with the two un 
snakes in it belonging to her friend ] 
Then I saw Jim on the windowsill a 
got everything else. 

“He’s going to jump!” I screamed | 
save him, save him! Jim honey, 
jump! The snakes is real!” 

But my words come too late. Ji 
a flying leap and disappeared. Fro) 
side come a crash of glass, a shout 
other male voice, then Jim’s voice ¢; 
and a general row. I reached the y 
next, but not much ahead of Judge 
terson, and looking out we saw a fine 
because Jim had landed square on i 
Lew, the bootlegger, who had evi} 
been on his way to the back door '¢ 
little package which was now dropyj 
the gravel and broken and smelling th 
ven while, as you might say, the me} 
and his customer rolled over and ove) 
got to his feet first. 

“T thought it was the bulls!” sa) 
“Say, Mr. Smith, you’ll have to p 
that stuff as well as for what ain’t bi; 

Jim scrambled to his feet and wip 
face with shaking hands. 

“Take it away!” he says in a \j 
voice, backing off and waving, frantii 
pay you—but take it away. So he} 
Ay never drink another drop as lonla 
ive.” 

“Pay him, Jim, and take one bott 
yelled, as he looked up, kind of daze 

I guess Jim was too dumb with frii 
realize what he was doing, but he oly 
luckily having a few dollars in his@ 
pocket. And as the deal was m 
grabbed the judge by the arm. 

“Evidence!”” I whispered. The {i 
leaned out the window. 

“Hey, Lew!” he called. “I’m ¢ 
way to court—and I think you mij 
well come with me.” 

About an hour later I burst in on\a 
her pink flannel wrapper and private wth 
room, which it is the truth she keeps} 
a pigsty. 


“No daughter of mine shall ever D 
Oriental dancing!”’ says ma in rig'ee 
wrath. ‘So if you are thinking a 

“T’m all thought out!” says I. “We 
the free pamphlet?” 

“T don’t know where it is this mit 
says ma, looking hopelessly aroun) 
room at her piled-up junk. “I dors 
what you want to make such a fuss 
little thing like going around the wor kt 


I’ve [ok 
every place, but I can’t remember w3 
hid it, and all I could find was this qutt 
gin that Jim had parked in the parlcfe 
stand!” 

“Well, let Luella give the gin ¢ 
burial, instead,’”’ I snapped. 1 t 

Ma smiled delightedly. 

“Why, that’s very sweet of you, dete 
says she. “If there’s an orange or soil 
house, I’m sure we will be glad to.” 


must always be prepared to take the cam 
of losing it—for somebody. 
Iv 


N the low-lying part of Los Angeles! 
are streets so narrow and crooke is 


cap, with a black glossy beard and_/| Tf 
nose; and through the spectacles he er 
in slow speculation at the smartest m 
of the Iskovitch tribe. 
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eismann?”’ he said in that low, smooth 
which brought him so many custom- 
‘“Zibeon Zeismann? I don’t remember 
eismanns, but I’llask my son Leon, and 
‘ot plenty of friends in New York that 
4 write to; and I’ll tell my son Morris 
: all his friends in the real-estate busi- 
and I’ll write to my daughter Judith 
< around in Chicago. She knows lots 
ople in the music business that meets 
‘body. And Abie, out at the race track 
sw Orleans, has maybe two or three 
red people that he asks about their 
ies. And maybe Enoch can pick up 
news at that school he goes to to learn 
_ And Esther’s husband in St. Louis 
;all the people in the theater business. 
guess maybe we find out something 
t this Zibeon Zeismann that’s a stone 
2 road of your business, Izzy. Where 
e come from in the old country?” 
don’t know,’’ returned Izzy, smiling, 
ready his avenues of information con- 
ng Zeismann were spreading out like 
Jats of a fan. If each one of Uncle 
non’s six children were to make inqui- 
‘rom ten people each, that would be 
; and if each of the sixty were to 
» inquiries of, say, ten more 
tele Solomon shook his head slowly but 


nuously from side to side as he pon- 
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‘Il ask my old friend Jubel Heim- 
er. He knows everybody that ever 
rated from Poland, and his wife knows 
tbody that ever emigrated from Ru- 
a. I'll go right over and see Jubel 


‘saying, Uncle Solomon, with that gen- 
3 teamwork which made the Iskovitch 
a solid entity to be reckoned with en 
‘e when any member of it was in 
jle, or in prosperity, led the way out 
put in his window a little card, “Be 
in one hour,” and locked the door of 
shop and went trudging flat-footedly 
majestically down the street like the 
larch he was, his long coat tails spread- 
sroadly in the breeze, while his nephew, 
much business still to do, hurried 
7 in the other direction. 
icle Abraham Iskovitch had sandy 
kers that became his rusty business, 
ie was a junk dealer, and all day long 
‘surrounded by old iron. Fairly pros- 
us was Uncle Abraham, for he had four 
mms out, ramshackle affairs drawn by 
7 horses, jangling wabbly bells; but 
id the sorting himself, for none had the 
2 eye that he had to detect a stray cog- 
2] or a usable machine part amid the 
-off stuff, and none could figure so 
ily into the intricate fractions possible 
‘cent. 
Zeismann?”’ he said, throwing into a 
yw heap a cracked nut and slipping a 
le one in his sagging pocket. ‘Zibeon 
mann? I never knew anybody that’s 
the first name of Zibeon. I don’t know 
Zeismann, either.”’ 
It ain’t what you know; it’s what you 
find out, Uncle Abe. Who all can you 
besides your Frank an’ Marcus an’ 
m an’ Festus, an’ Eva an’ Elsa an’ 
a’s husbands?” 
Well, there’s all the cousins of my boys’ 
2g and my girls’ husbands,”’ considered 
le Abe, separating his sandy beard into 
convenient ropes and hanging to them 
1 his heavy hands while he thought. 
1en there’s my four junk collectors and 
r families, and my wife Bertha’s coffee- 
ich crowd, and I guess maybe it’ll be a 
dred I can ask, Izzy.” 
mele Julius Iskovitch kept an install- 
it furniture store, and in a narrow aisle 
d to the ceiling on each side with dust- 


aed and cobwebbed chairs, high, low and 


<er, Uncle Julius took on his share of 
ng of Zibeon Zeismann. His whisk- 
were brown and short and sparse and 
ly, and grew in patches, with bare spots 
ween. He was not a patriarchal-faced 
1 like Uncle Sol, not a bumpy-featured 
a like Uncle Abe, but a thin-faced man 
h dyspepsia and a stiff neck, and a long- 
cutaway coat that wrinkled like a 
shboard from the middle of his back to 
collar. 
Well, I ain’t got so many children like 
and Abe; but I guess my son that’s a 
bi and my son that’s a clinic doctor can 
as much gossip as them. Then there’s 
_two lodges and my pinochle club and 
nih to eee ae axe pata 
to help bury more than fifty people 
1 ain’t had a death in my own family yet. 
nebody has got to know a few Zeis- 
a anyhow, Say, Izzy’’—and he put his 
‘« 
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hand on the shoulder of his favorite nephew, 
who had made each of the Iskovitches 
300 per cent on Ernest Sapp’s picture— 
“little Izzy, Joseph’s boy, it’s too cute for 
anything. He says, ‘Say, gran’pa, when I 
grow up can I go in the picture business like 
my Cousin Izzy, and be a rich man also?’ 
Say, Izzy, when you got your own produc- 
ing business I guess you might find a place 
for little Izzy, ain’t it?” 

“You bet you my life!’? promised the 
potential magnate. ‘‘When I get my pro- 
ducin’ business there’ll be a place in it for 
every Iskovitch that can make good, an’ if 
they don’t make as good in it as anybody 
else, out they go!” 

H “Sure!’’ agreed Uncle Julius, well satis- 
ed. 

So spread the net, until every Iskovitch 
was enlisted; Uncle Isaac, who had whisk- 
ers that sprouted straight out from his chin, 
and who kept a delicatessen store with more 
kinds of pickles and pickled fish than could 
be found anywhere else in the world under 
one low roof; and Uncle Nathan Iskovitch, 
whose whiskers bulged sidewise, concealing 
his ears, and who was the literary member 
of the family, keeping a secondhand book- 
shop and reading industriously, between 
customers, all day long; once he had waited 
twelve years to finish a book that a customer 
had bought in the middle of his reading; 
and there was Uncle Eli Iskovitch, who 
kept a little secondhand clothing shop with 
a ghastly blue front, and whose fiery red 
whiskers depended long from each side of 
his face, but were short in the middle. They 
were the whiskers of a big man, though Eli 
wassmall, and he was most amazingly stupid 
for an undersized person. He knew a man 
once who had killed three children and hid 
’em in his cellar, but his name wasn’t Zeis- 
mann, it was Abelwatz; and he knew an- 
other man once who had a wart on his ear 
and stole fourteen dollars from a blind 
man; but his name wasn’t Zeismann, 
either; it was Mengelfeld. Eli narrated 
this evidence with a stolidly flat eye of 
China blue; while Aunt Sadie, with an 
equally stolid flat eye of China blue, listened 
with open mouth, corroborating Uncle Eli 
with nods of her head at every comma; but 
both Eli and Sadie had mouths with which 
to ask, and children and friends and cus- 
tomers. Last but not least was Uncle 
Mosche, a little fat man like Izzy’s father 
had been, the only one of the tribe without 
whiskers or children, a gentle, smiling little 
fellow who sat cross-legged all day long in 
his tiny pants-pressing shop, and who, like 
Aunt Hannah, equally little and equally 
fat, adored Izzy, and would go to any 
lengths to serve the boy. All set and work- 
ing before Izzy went to bed up over Uncle 
Mosche’s shop; and by the time all the 
slats of the Iskovitch fan got working, 
and spread out and out in a swiftly multi- 
plying fan tracery, it would make a net 
through which Zibeon Zeismann would 
have to shrink himself smaller than a gnat 
to escape. 
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OUTH, ah, youth! David Schusshel 

had it; and it took the form, in him, of 
checkered spats and patent-leather shoes, 
a fancy vest, a new, narrow-brimmed pan- 
ama slanted down over one eye, an amber 
cigar holder with a gold band, and a 
little rattan walking stick, all these and 
sundry being the result of one after- 
noon’s shopping with Doramay, who got 
only a jeweled cigarette case. The entire lot 
strolled casually up front to get a peek at 
the reissued David, and those who were 
entitled to speak to him told him how 
young he was looking and went away to 
snicker; for if there is any one aphorism on 
which all peoples have agreed with no dis- 
senting vote, it is that there is no fool like 
an old fool. 

The tributes to his youth pleased the 
Old Man, and flattered him; but there was 
one stern eye before which he quailed. Be- 
tween himself and Izzy Iskovitch, since the 
day that gangle-shanked boy had come on 
the lot to be his lowly lobbygow, there had 
been a candor that disdained camouflage. 
This was the only truly honest eye into 
which David could look, and now its frank 
disapproval could only be fended by re- 
sentment. After all, the was the boss. 

“Ts that test of Miss Bernhardt ready 
yet?’”’ he demanded in a bad humor which 
was enhanced by the fact that his feet hurt 
him. He hung up his immature hat and 
flopped down at his desk; and, finding that 
stern eye still on him in cold judgment, 
snapped, “I asked you a question! Why 
don’t you answer it?” 
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““Yes!’’ snapped Izzy. “Say, youlook aw- 
ful tired. I heard you was tryin’ to dance 
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ei Place ica bk at Ripa Ba 


them fancy new steps out at the swell road | jes 


houses last night till three o’clock, an’ you | 
ain’t used to it. You look old around the | 


eyes.” 
“T don’t!” repudiated the boss indig- 


nantly. ‘I’m full o’ pep. Everybody says | 
how young I look. Tell them to put that 


test on right away.” 

“Tt’s waitin’.’’ 

“Why didn’t you say so?”’ And David 
jumped up abruptly, paying for it with a 
wince. 

Izzy followed slowly to the projection 
room. The boy was half sick with dis- 
appointment. Not once since Schusshel’s 
arrival had he seen that frank, open friend- 
liness that had so attached him to the Old 
Man. Glumly they filed into the projection 
room, but with the first click of the machine 
the Old Man sank back comfortably to en- 
joy the sweet young charm of Doramay. As 
the little lady appeared on the silver screen, 
however, Izzy, in the darkness, suppressed 
a snicker; for David suddenly stiffened 
and sat forward and grumbled unintelligi- 
ble grumblings in his mother tongue. In- 
stead of the young, young thing who had 
been so carefully lighted, here was a crea- 
ture with hollows in her cheeks, vague sug- 
gestions of lines around her eyes and most 
unpleasant curves at the corners of her 
mouth! Great are the wonders of science, 
for the sabotage that had been wreaked on 
the fair countenance of Doramay Bern- 
hardt was artistic, elusive and deadly. That 
laboratory man had proved himself a wiz- 
ard in bringing up foggy films, in brighten- 
ing dead ones, in making a softness as good 
as a soft focus in concealing unpleasant lines 
of age and character; and now he had 
worked it backwards, so that David Schus- 
shel’s find had twice her age and half her 
charm. Moreover, having been a photo- 
graphic retoucher before he went into mo- 
tion pictures, he had most deftly retouched 
parts of that film by hand. It was a new 
one on David, and it puzzled him. 

“By golly!” he growled. “If I hadn’t 
supervised it myself, and knew nobody had 
an interest in doing it, I’d swear she’d been 
jobbed. But how as sweet a little girl as 
that can take a test so rotten I don’t see!” 

No comfort in the voice that came out of 
the darkness. 

“You ought to know it yourself that 
these stage beauties don’t always screen 
well. It’s mostly color they got, an’ that 
comes out whatever way the photography 
happens. An’ she can’t act! I guess all she 
did on the stage was walk acress an’ roll ’er 
eyes down on somebody in the fourth row, 
an’ take a bouquet from some old geezer in 
a box that wants to make a fool of ’imself.’’ 

The Old Man looked in Izzy’s direction 
askance, but he dared not betray that the 
marksman was shooting at him. 

‘‘She don’t have to act,” he declared. 
‘All she’s got to do is screen pretty and 
have appeal, and the cameraman makes 
her screen pretty and the director makes 
her appeal, or else I change cameramen 
and directors until they do!” 

“That’s out,’’ scorned Izzy. ‘“‘The baby- 
face chickens is losin’ money, an’ the new 
stars has gotta have ability. They gotta 
know their business. They gotta have 
somethin’ to give the public besides lookin’ 
sweet in soft focus against a lotta mornin’ 
glories. Now, you take Prudence Joy that’s 
on your lot right now. She’s already a hit 
with the public, an’ she’s pretty, an’ she’s 
got ability, an’ she can make ’em cry. If 
you was gonna hand out a star contract for 
two years 0’ leads an’ three years o’ starring, 
why don’t you give it to Prudence?” 

“She’s too old, Izzy,’’ said David regret- 
fully. ‘“She’s a fine little actress, but she’s 
too old to make a star out of.” 

“Thisn o’ yourn don’t look so young on 
the screen!” 

“She gets another test. If that don’t 
turn out good, she gets tests till they 
do. . . What do you want, boy?” 

“Mr. Zeismann’s waitin’,’’ came a scared 
voice from the door, and David rose. 

‘Hold on a minute!’ begged Izzy. ‘This 
Zeismann is a pretty slick old bird, Mr. 
Schusshel, an’ I guess he knows all the 
tricks. I’m startin’ inquiries, tryin’ to get 
somethin’ on Zeismann myself, an’ ——’’ 

“Dammit!” exploded Schusshel, and 
Izzy stared at him breathlessly. It was the 
first time he had ever heard the Old Man 
swear. ‘‘Ain’t I the boss of my own plant 
any more?”’ And out he stalked. 

Zeismann came into the faded old red 
private office, bowing and cringing and 
smiling and fawning, with the same grime 
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| Why slow shaving 


| harms and ages the skin 


To keep the face youthful, treat it correctly 


By O. C. STACKHOUSE, M. D., C.M. 
(Noted dermatologist and director of the Cosmo-Plastic Institute of New York City) 


sie (ee men seeking advice as to 
shaving and who want to stay 
young, I invariably prescribe as 
follows : 


“*Shave once over with a super-keen 
blade for it’s a close, clean shave that 
keeps the skin in healthy, youthful 
condition.” 


“I have studied shaving for years in 
connection with dermatological 
research. There is a right way and 
there are many harmful ways. 


“I have studied razors and I have 
observed effects. Too many men 
mistreat their skin—thus encouraging 
old age before its time—yet this is 
the age of young men in business. 
A youthful face isan asset. Premature 
age is a handicap. 


Not vanity— 
but good business 


“I am particularly partial to the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, making this 
decision after careful investigation. 
Its efficiency lies in its remarkable 
blade, the keenest cutting edge I have 
found, and in the accuracy and 
adjustment of the blade to the razor. 


“Shaving fast, once over, means cutting 
the hairs with precision, 
no pulling, no irritation, no 
scraping, no lugging at 
the hair roots to invite 
eruptions and roughness. 
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“Slow shaving, over and over the same 
spot, brings what-is called ‘pulling’, 
This first distorts the tiny muscles 
surrounding each hair, later injuring 
the muscles of youthful expression. 
From abrasions come tiny scars 
which later contract, causing skin 
irregularities. In addition, abrasions 
invite infection. For all these reasons, I 
advocate the speed principle developed 
in the Valet AutoStrop Razor. It is 
best for the skin.” 


Try it— men! 


Dr.Stackhouse’s adviceis authoritative, 
as men everywhere are discovering. 
The world’s fastest shave—78 
seconds from lather to towel—is fast 
becoming the national favorite. Sales 
have grown enormously. Men are 
abandoning slow, harsh razors. Until 
you adopt a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
you'll never appreciate how comfort 
and speed have been combined. It is 
a many-year development. 


You can use new blades or you can 
automatically sharpen them. Either 
gives you our super-keen blade. Every 
day a velvet shave. 


Buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor today 
—for sale everywhere—$1 to $25, 
according to finish, case and number 
of blades. Feel the difference 
on your face—how much 
smoother! Note how it is 
restored to healthy 
condition and stays healthy. 
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apparently on his hands that he had worn 
when he had interviewed Strathers; and he 
laid his frowzy hat on the corner of Schus- 
shel’s desk, almost as much to David’s dis- 
taste as it had been to Strathers, for David 
was finicky about personal cleanliness. 
“Vell, Mizder Zhuzzhel,’’ said Zibeon, 
drawing up a chair softly and spreading his 
coat tails and seating himself comfortably 
and clasping his hands together, “I guezz 
maypy they dold you I vand to puy zum of 
your old gozdume fillums.” : 
“‘T’m in a hurry, Mr. Zeismann.” David 
eyed him coldly, for no outsider could dis- 
like Zeismann so much as one of his own 
people. “You want to buy my Romeo and 
Juliet, and you want to sell me Sam Black’s 
Evangeline. How much?” 
“Vell, Mizder Zhuzzhel, Mizder Plack’s 
Effancheline is a fery vine fillum, and <j 
“Tt isn’t worth as much money in the 
market as my Romeo and Juliet with Ro- 
dolf Armand,” interrupted David, his eyes 
beginning to narrow and his lips beginning 
to relax in spite of his dislike of Zeismann; 


for bargaining was an abstract idealism, a 
game for high stakes, with dollars as the 
counters, a thrilling pursuit, an occupation 
as absorbing and as breathless to some men 
as the pleasures of the chase to others. “If 
we were to trade even, Mr. Zeismann, I 
would be the loser.”’ 

“You vill have your leedle zhoke, Mizder 
Zhuzzhel,’”’ and Zibeon opened the gap in 
his whiskers to emit a perfunctory cackle. 
“You know this is my biznezz, and I pought 
Effancheline to maig a brofit. I maig vifty 
touzand if I tistribute it, and I maig vifty 
touzand if I zell it to you, or vy should I 
zell it?” 

“Because whatever little you can get out 
of me is sure money, and your fifty thou- 
sand is a gamble,” grinned David. “TI guess 
maybe we'd better go at it from the other 
end, Mr. Zeismann. How much is your 
first offer for Romeo and Juliet?” 

“Vell, if you had a touzand tollars for 
thad old fillum thad’s only usin’ up vauld 
zpaze it could pe a touzand tollars bedder 
than vad you got now, yez?”’ 

Izzy, outside the door, strained anxiously 
to hear that conversation; but since neither 
Mr. Schusshel nor Mr. Zeismann was ex- 
cited over this bargaining, preferring to 
take it leisurcly and enjoy it, their voices 
were only a confused mumble for five min- 
utes, ten minutes, fifteen; then Izzy heard 
Doramay’s cheery chatter at the outside 
gate and went straight in. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Schusshel, but Miss 
Bernhardt is comin’.”’ 

David nodded briefly athim. The creases 
of contest were still on his brow and he was 
wiping his chin with a fleecy white hand- 
kerchief, whereas Zeismann was grinning. 

“You are jusd in dime, my younk vriend,”’ 
said Zibeon, extra hawklike of down-hooked 
nose and beady eye and pointed crest. 
“You gan pe a vidness do our ferbal gon- 
tract. Yez, Mizder Zhuzzhel?” 

“His negative of the Earthwide’s Evan- 
geline is in New York, Izzy,” David curtly 
explained, again out of patience, for he felt 
that he had lost a point or two with Zeis- 
mann. “As soon as he delivers me that 
negative I am to pay him thirty thousand 
dollars—twenty-five thousand cash, and 
my old Romeo and Juliet at a valuation of 
five thousand. Does that satisfy you, Mr. 
Zeismann?” 

“Yez, Mizder Zhuzzhel.” Taking his 
frowzy hat at last from David’s clean desk, 
Zibeon bowed and bowed his acquiescence. 
“You hear it, my younk vriend?” 

“Yes, I hear it,’ reluctantly admitted 
Izzy. “The negative’s in New York, an’ 
it’ll take anyhow several days to get it 
here.’’ Whereupon he opened the door wide 
for Zeismann, who bowed himself out. 

“Well, Izzy,” said David, “you’ll have 
to cut the corners close now on Evangeline 
to hold down the cost.” 

“Not another nickel! If I was the kind 
of fellow that could have maybe thirty 
thousand dollars leeway on a picture, I 
wouldn’t be any good. Evangeline’s fig- 
ured to the lowest cost that’ll make a good 
picture. If I skimped it like Bert Hodges 
used to do, then they’d say a coupla years 
from now when they looked at the books, 
‘Why, this Evangeline cost two hundred 
thousand dollars! Where did the money 
go? It ain’t in the film! Who was lookin’ 
after the costs? Izzy Iskovitch!’ TI lose 
any way you fix it.”’ 

Just then, to add to his gloom, Doramay 
came breezing in, amid billows and billows 
of pale-canary georgette and platinum fox; 
bright color on her cheeks, bright sparkle in 
her eyes, and looking sixteen from her trim 
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ankles to her curly brown hair. As 
Schusshel gazed at her the vexations 
morning dropped away from 
stepped blithely forward to greet he 
out a trace of a wince, and as she t 
arm she cast up at him a smile that ¢ 
and bewildered and electrified him, { 
not the gloomy onlooker. 

“Come on! You have to take 
luncheon, and then there’s a thé d. 
and Oh, I forgot! How did n| 
turn out?” j 

“Not so good”; but as the pout ¢| 
the curving lips of Doramay and her 
like eyes showed the deep, deep hurt, : 
patted her on the smooth should 
added hastily, “But it’s all right, 
get more tests till they do turn out 

“Then do I get that contract?” she 
him with charming exhilaration wh! 
retied his crinkle-edged bow, and 
soft fingers touched his chin he grinn 
an imbecile. ; 


“Sure!” | 
“Do you hear that, Izzy? Mr. Set 
has given me that starring contract | 
“Yes, I heard it,” the loser grud) 
confessed, jamming his fists deep in) 
pockets; then Doramay took dont 
Old Man’s saucy little hat and set it 
head with much admiration of his de 
jauntiness and dragged him straight 
from his nassy old business. : 
“Dammit!” said Izzy Iskovitch, 
was the first time in his life he had us| 
phrase. 
vr 
VV aN Dixie Day gave a part) 
came at whatever hour you Pe 
t 


whatever kind of clothes you happe 

have on, and you told your chauff 

come back before daylight and stick aii 
Not that there was anything so pi 
larly thrilling about Dixie’s parties, I 
was such a hearty soul that a good tir 
bound to be had by all. Lots of room) 
big house, plenty to eat and drin 
guests owned the place, and along 
midnight they slipped Three o’Clock|: 
Morning on the electric phonograp 2 
let Dixie stop the music when she {; 
off the lights at sunup. Practically ¢ 


and if her house had been larger she’(1s 
lowered the entrance requirement. 
All aglow was the festive scene, wit bj 
and purple lights, and pink and purp 
scarlet costumes, and blue and gree 
yellow. Six or seven couples were dici 
round and round, with extra bobs andi 
whenever the music hit the clock-ii 
motif, while on every softly cusl)n 
couch and around every softly cusl)r 
chair were groups talking shop. 
where in Hollywood there might bum 
doings, and probably were, as in Gree 


Cl 


Village or Central Park West or Mig 
Avenue or Hyde Park or the Chor 
Elysées; but also all over Hollywoodhe 
were parties just like Dixie Day’ 
night, where the gin and orange juice ; 


to Europe. Also, his eyes were conti 
to two keenly shining little topaz p 
but ever on his countenance there wi 
beatific smile of one who has arrived : 


no more of him than if he’d been mh 


- height of earthly bliss, where nothi 


He was a sensation, was the rejuvelt 
David; the beau of the ball, the focus a 
smiling eyes and the pivot of all vi 
tongues; but there was one who satia¢ 
quietly in her cushioned group and waht 
and waited with the same marvelou pi 
tience by which she had made her sail 
upward climb—Prudence Joy, and ihe 
clear blue eyes there was a trace not 03 
worry but of indignation. 
The phonograph was telling the ee 
hour for the first time that night wheth 
watchful waiter, talking learnedly #0 
Longfellow with Hartley Danforth, vb! 
was doing The Deerslayer and couldinl 
discuss James Fenimore Cooper learr) 
noticed symptoms in old David. Ha 
been slowing down for the past half but 
the topaz points were dulling, and therwa 


(Continued on Page 69) i 


disturb or jar, and nothing mattered, A 


(Continued from Page 66) 

awn downward turn to the beatific 
. Now he suddenly stopped in the 
Je of the floor, totally unresisting while 
- eouples bumped him, then he pain- 
hobbled to the great soft divan in 

of the flower-decked fireplace and 
into it, panting. rth 
tee, my rheumatism’s killing me!” he 
»ssed to his still-fresh partner, and 
ed and rubbed at his rebellious knee. 
Jow, now!”’ chirped Doramay, flutter- 
‘own beside him in her billows and bil- 
of cherry chiffon. ‘‘Where’s your 
ted string? Never say die! Up and at 
boys! We’re a short time living and a 
time dead! Have a little drink!”’ 
don’t want a drink,”’ protested David, 
the bantamlike vibration of his voice 
gone. In its place was a quavering 
ling, for insulted Nature had reasserted 
If and Old Man Time had tagged 
d playfully on the back, reminding 
that time is fleeting. ‘‘I’m tired and 
hungry. I wonder could we get some 
eggs, maybe?” 
sramay laughed. 
fou’re still several hours away from 
eggs. There’s some lovely crab salad 
in the buffet, though, and some peanut- 
t sandwiches and some pdté de fois gras 
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‘don’t want any of that fancy junk. 
stomach ain’t used to all this delicates- 
hat I been having ever since we come 
alifornia. It was raised on food. I want 
» fried eggs.” 
‘don’t think there’s a chance. Dixie’s 
ls have gone home, and she’s out on 
terrace with her first and second hus- 
ls getting the air, and I think she needs 
Have a little drink; you’re running 
use 
’ want some fried eggs!’ reiterated 
Old Man with stubborn petulance; 
od in butter, with alittle olive oil.’”? And 
he turned to her with a hopeful 
2—maybe you could fry ’em. They’d 
2 better if your pretty hands cooked 


las, David Schusshel had trod on sacred 
nd. There are underlying principles in 
yone, and Doramay’s underlying prin- 
», to which her Broadway was well 
ed, was that no man must ever believe 
she could by any possibility perform 
menial labor, or he’d be likely to make 
do it; so no man had ever seen the 
1s of cooking on her lily-white hands or 
cted the odors of cooking in her curly 
yn hair. That was out! 
[’m sorry, but I don’t know the slight- 
thing about frying an egg; not even 
t you open it with.” 
or a moment there was that awkward 
ice when two highly friendly persons 
> each established an ultimatum and 
her wishes to be nasty about it. Dora- 
‘sat with her daintily shod feet crossed 
ront of her on a silk cushion and her 
white hands crossed amid her billows of 
ty chiffon. Old David, nestled limply 
< in his corner, stared moodily at the 
ers in the fireplace, with his under lip 
Truding; while in his midst was a void 
; yearned and yearned for fried eggs. 
rudence Joy, listening quite perfunctor- 
0 the encyclopedic information concern- 
James Fenimore Cooper, laid a slender 
te hand on Danforth’s arm at this mo- 
it and whispered, ‘‘ Hartley, go over and 
Doramay and dance her a few miles.” 
anforth, the flannel-shirt hero of the 
P. C., and a big, good-natured, com- 
able, homelike fellow, glanced over at 
amay with but slight enthusiasm. 
le was when a feathery chick like her 
ht have excited curiosity in him; but he 
married one of them. 
I don’t want to dance,’ he protested; 
m tired.” 
Have a heart and lend a hand.” Prue’s 
Ss were sparkling, and Hartley, looking 
n her to the tableau on the divan, got it, 
responded to the call of the close clan 
t exists among the regulars of every lot. 
slouched across and into the strained 
lation at the divan; and, tall and hand- 
1e, reached down his strong right arm, 
Doramay by the elbow, raised her to 
feet, turned her gently but firmly into 
ition, pushed her into step and swung 
into the open space, smilingly humming 
h the music, ‘‘At three o’clock in the 
rning, we’ve danced the whole night 
g.’ Doramay looked up at him with a 
teful smile, leaned her head on his broad 
ulder and half closed her eyes. It was 
rious to dance with a tall man who 
n’t have to be carried! 
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THE SATURDAY 


David Schusshel, nursing his knee and 
yearning for eggs, suddenly found a familiar 
figure beside him—Prue, slender and grace- 
ful in clinging gray, with a pink light on her 
spun-gold hair. 

“Why, you poor old dear!”’ she smiled. 
“You look all in.” 

“Tam. Myrheumatism’s killing me. I’m 
tired and I’m hungry. I want some fried 
eggs.” 

“Hush!” she snickered, reaching down 
for his hands and helping him up. “We'll 
do a sneak for the pantry.” 

The Old Man gave a sigh of deep, deep 
content as they entered the snowy white 
kitchen with its rows of glittering pans and 
its well-stocked shelves, its cozy little 
white-and-blue-enameled table over in the 
corner, with cozy benches each side of it. 
Also, there was the cook’s rocking-chair, a 
decrepit and sagging thing that promised 


comfort in every creak; and in this Prue 


placed her first-aid patient, close to the 
range. She lit the gas in the oven and 
opened the door. 

“Draw up and bake your knee—daddy.”’ 

She added this last with a giggle and was 
rewarded with a chuckle; then she ran 
across the back court to Dixie’s bedroom 
suite, which, like the rest of the house, was 
wide open to all comers, and returned with 
a pair of broad, comfortable old bedroom 
slippers. Down on her knees she sank, 
pulled off David’s tight dancing pumps and 
put the slippers on his feet; and the 
blessed relief that sprang on his benevolent 
face was good to see. In another instant 
she had on a gay bungalow apron and was 
clattering among the pots and pans, while 
David’s eyes followed her affectionately. 
She was like home folks. There was some- 
thing about her that just warmed a per- 
son’s heart. Presently the tantalizing 
aroma of steaming coffee perfumed the air, 
from a skillet arose the appetizing sizzle of 
fresh butter and sweet olive oil, there was a 
dainty blue-and-white-checked tablecloth 
on the little table in the corner, a pile of 
snowy bread, some crisp green-and-white 
spring onions; then a great blue-and-white 
platter of snowy eggs with big glistening 
yellow eyes. 

With the heat of the oven baked well into 
his knee, old David hurried across to the 
table quite spryly and slid into one of the 
benches; while Prue, with the steaming 
cofteepot, slipped into the bench opposite, 
where the light shimmered on her spun-gold 
hair. In her clear blue eyes sparkled splen- 
did comradery, and, with his first mouthful 
of egg, something of great, warm, expan- 
sive human sympathy lightened the soul of 
David Schusshel. 

“Say, Prue, how old are you?” he asked, 
shaking a little pile of salt on the clean 
tablecloth and dipping into it the end of a 
crisp onion. 

Prue caught her breath and hesitated, 
but there wasn’t a chance that she could 
get away with an equivocation, for her his- 
tory was too well known; so she was per- 
fectly honest about it. 

“T’m almost twenty-two.” 

“What a pity!’ he frowned, and there 
was very genuine regret in him as he 
finished an egg and wiped up its yellow 
evidence on his plate with a bit of snowy 


bread. ‘‘Five years from now you'll be 
twenty-seven.” ; 
“Mercy, no! Five years from now I’ll 


be almost twenty-two!” 

David, cutting happily into his second 
egg, laughed, and stopped to reach over and 
pat Prue’s well-manicured white hand; 
then he finished his second egg and helped 
himself to the third, and frowned and pro- 
truded his lower lip. 

“Any girl that’s been in the show busi- 
ness can fry eggs,” he decided irritably. 
“T’ll bet that Doramay’s fried many an 
egg over a gas jet.” 


vil 


ZZY ISKOVITCH, somber with the 

gloom that had settled on him in these 
past few days, hesitated outside the private 
office of the boss with a letter in his hand; 
a very vital and precious letter, one which 
under other circumstances might have 
given him great joy. As-it was, he thrust 
the thing into his inside pocket almost de- 
spondently and opened the door. On the 
threshold he stopped and stared. 

At the desk sat a little old man in com- 
fortable sloppy clothes, who had a kindly 
light in his eye and a benevolent smile as 
he said ‘‘ Hello, Izzy!”’ 

The boy could scarcely speak. David 
Schusshel was back—back in his good old 
friendly self! Izzy gulped, and moisture 
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sprang into his dark-brown eyes; then he 
came forward to the desk with all his old- 
time youthful eagerness, and on his cheer- 
fully grinning lips there was again the 
youthful curve. 

“Say, looky, Mr. Schusshel! Will you 
gimme halfa all I save you on your dicker 
with Zeismann?”’ 

“Tf you’re saving anything with the 
firm’s facilities, no,’’ returned David, beam- 
ing affectionately on the boy. ‘‘But if you 
have a way to save me some money that’s 
outside the business, then I’ll talk with you 
about your getting some of it.” 

“Looky, Mr. Schusshel!”’ declared Izzy 
indignantly. “If it was with the firm’s fa- 
cilities I wouldn’t be talkin’ about a split. 
All I want you to say’s this: If I show you 
the way I dug it up myself, do I get half?”’ 

“Well, some,” grunted David. “Maybe 
not half. What you got?” 

“Listen! Y’know, I been chasin’ this 
Zeismann down, an’ he’s thesmartest cuckoo 
that ever got in the picture business. There 
ain’t a legal hook on ’im any place.” 

“Sure, I know that myself. From the 
time Zeismann landed in New York till now 
I got his history, but it don’t do me any 
good.” 

“Sure not!’’ laughed Izzy. ‘‘But I bet 
you never got the history o’ Zaddeus 
Zissemachaiah. Listen! I got a special- 
delivery letter last night from Jubel Heim- 
hocher’s Cousin Abel’s wife’s brother-in-law, 
Haggai Goshen, an’ it’ll give you a laugh 
to read it.” 

He handed David the letter with great 
glee and read it with the Old Man, over his 
shoulder, both chuckling from line to line. 

The timid office boy came in. 

“Mr. Zeismann’s here,’ he announced. 

“‘Show him in quick!” ordered David, 
slipping the letter into his pocket and slap- 
ping the pocket affectionately. 

Then in came Zibeon with the aceumu- 
lated grime and odors of days past on him, 
and he bobbed his way across the room and 
put his frowsy hat on the corner of David’s 
clean desk and set him a chair softly, and 
clasped together his grimy fingers. 

“Vell, Mizder Zhuzzhel,’”’ he said in a 
tone of hearty congratulation, ‘I prought 
your fillum.”’ 

Mr. Schusshel stared at Zibeon Zeismann 
in mild surprise. 

“My film? Have you a film of mine?” 

“‘Bffancheline, Mizder Zhuzzhel, vod I 
pought vrom Zam Plack”; and Zibeon 
opened the black-and-red-and-yellow grin 
in the middle of his whiskers. 

“Oh, yes, you did want to trade me that 
film for my Romeo and Juliet,’’ considered 
David as if it were a trifle that had escaped 
his memory, and he rubbed a broad fore- 
finger along the bridge of his nose. ‘Oh, 
yes, I remember now; and I told you that 
it wouldn’t be in the good ethics of the 
business for me to do dirt just because an- 
other man did. And I wouldn’t do it. No, 
Mr. Zeismann, I wouldn’t do it.” 

Zeismann stared at him with his beady 
eyes deadened to two fixed little high lights. 

‘““Vad!”’ he suddenly shrieked. ‘‘Vould 
you rebudiate your gondract? Ain’t there 
anybody in this biznez vad’s zguare?”’ 

It was very rare, indeed, for David 
Schusshel to lose his pleasant suavity or 
give way to wrath; but now his honest in- 
dignation got the better of him, and he 
pounded his fist on his desk six separate 
pounds as he said in an angry voice, “Mr. 
Zeismann, I do not allow people to talk that 
way to me in my office! If I had made a 
contract with you, I would keep it. Where 
is that contract?” 

“Ferbal!” yelled Zeismann, so tensed 
that he drew himself up in his chair and let 
himself down with quite aspank. ‘‘Ferbal! 
It vas a ferbal gondract! I got a vidnezz! 
Here! Hereheiss!’’ Lifting himself in his 
chair he screwed himself around to where 
he could see Izzy leaning negligently back 
against the door jamb, and with a jerk of 
his head motioned the boy to come forward, 
then let himself down with another spank. 
“Thiz poy vidnezzed id! You had him 
agnowledge id! Poy, zay id!” 

“Say what?” inquired Izzy, advancing 
to the end of Schusshel’s desk and staring 
down at Zibeon Zeismann with indignant 
wonder. 

“Vad?” Zibeon’s voice rose to a shrill 
shriek. ‘‘Now lizden, poy, and you anzwer 
me lige if you vas on a vidnezz ztand, vich 
maypy you'll pe. Dit you oder dit you nod 
hear Mizder Zhuzzhel zay thad he akreed 
to puy my Effancheline for thirdy touzand 
tollars, dwendy-fife touzand gash and fife 
touzand allowanze vor his Romeo and 
Chulied vich he vaz to gif me. Dit you 
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oder dit you nod?” And panting, Zibeon 
waited for the answer. 

“T did not!” returned Mr. Iskovitch 
from a vast height of ethical superiority. 
“T was in the room at the time, an’ I heard 
‘im call you a dirty bum for proposin’ the 
thing, an’ I said you was the same myself. 
Shall I toss ’im out, Mr. Schusshel?” 

“Vad?” screamed Zeismann. “Vad?” 
He jumped out of his chair. ‘‘Vad?” He 
grabbed his hat. “Vad?” He trotted with 
his queer bobbing motion to the door, and 
there he turned and shook his two quivering 
fists at Mr. Iskovitch and Mr. Schusshel. 
“Thiz whole bigture piznez is full of shyz- 
ders, bud the rest of the shyzders is 
chentlemen to vad is in thiz room! I zue 
you! I zue you, remember my vurtz!”’ 

With this he ran out, slamming the door 
behind him, and when some minutes later 
Doramay breezed in amid her billows and 
billows of rose taffeta, as pink as the morn- 
ing, and as fresh, she found the precious 
pair limp from laughing. 

““Morning!”’ she called in her clear and 
crisp young voice. 

The old man turned toward her, beaming 
kindliness out of his eyes and benevolence 
from his lips, but Doramay gazed at him in 
pretty sternness and shook a warning finger 
at him. ‘Why, what has he been doing to 
himself? He has on his nassy old-man 
clothes!”’ 

“Sure,” grinned David, wiping his eyes. 
“T have to get to work again. I been a 
giddy young sport long enough. Sit down, 
Miss Bernhardt, I want to talk a little busi- 
ness with you.”’ He placed a chair for her 
with great politeness, but as he sat at his 
desk he found the clear brown eyes of the 
Broadway chorus girl fixed on him with no 
childlike naiveté whatsoever. ‘‘It’s about 
that contract, Miss Bernhardt,” went on 
the Old Man just as suavely as if he had not 
noticed the change in her. “I been holding 
a conference with my managers and we’ve 
decided not to make a new star right away.” 

“T see,’ returned Baby pleasantly. “In 
other words, you never told me that you 
would give me that contract, and this 
young yes man of yours never heard you 
say so. As a matter of fact, he distinctly 
heard you not tell me that you would give 
me that contract. Is that it?” 

The experienced showman looked at her 
speculatively for a long moment, with his 
broad forefinger rubbing the bridge of his 
nose, and the gangling boy waited with 
pained uncertainty. 

“Say, Izzy,” suggested the Old Man by 
and by in his softly unctuous tone, while 
he peeped in a drawer of his desk to see if 
his private check book were there, “I guess 
you better run over to the laboratory and 
find out if they’re ready with those dailies 
on Evangeline. I haven’t seen any rushes 
since I got here.”’ 
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HE Federal Trade Commission is, in its 

cope and intention, one of the most 
equitable branches of the Government; and 
its members strive with somewhat unusual 
earnestness to keep that branch as near to 
its scope and intention as is humanly pos- 
sible. It was designed to protect the rights 
of the little man as well as the big man, and 
its deliberations in the cases against Zibeon 
Zeismann, brought simultaneously by the 
Climax, the Eagle and the Magnificent Pic- 
tures concerns for unfair competition, were 
marked by a very pretty freedom from the 
prejudice which the defendant might rea- 
sonably be supposed to create against him- 
self. Its findings were not yet completed; 
but it was clear to see from the drift of its 
questions and the testimony for which it 
asked from time to time, that it was in- 
clined to look on Mr. Zeismann as a man 
legitimately engaged in the purchase of old 
‘picture films and the sale of them through 
certain state exchanges of equal grade with 
himself. If among the numerous picture 
films which he handled he chanced to pur- 
chase some that came into competition with 
current issues, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was inclined to look on those purchases 
as being in the normal average of things, 
and it clearly recognized, by the rights of 
priority, that these old picture films, having 
been made in good faith, were properties 
for legitimate barter and sale, so long as a 
market could be found for them, no matter 
if this did cut into the profits of newer and 
more expensive picture films. The makers 
of these newer and more expensive pro- 
ductions had it incumbent on them, as ex- 
perienced factors in the business, to have 
determined that these prior picture films 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Pay enough to get good tailorin 


You get your money’s worth in any suit 
made of Palm Beach Cloth 


You get more for your money 
when you pay more money. There 
is only one Palm Beach Cloth. It 
is made solely by The Palm Beach 
Mills of the Goodall Worsted 
Company. 

Clothing manufacturers who 
specialize in summer clothing buy 
the cloth and make it into suits. 
The difference in the prices of suits 
made of Palm Beach Cloth is caused 
by the difference in the way the 
suits are made by the various manu- 
facturers. 

Some makers put the very best 
of skill into making and finishing 
suits of Palm Beach. Other makers 
omit some of the more expensive 
details. Suits like these do fit. 


At All Good Clothing Stores 


In a variety of shades and patterns 


as | Took { aa a Label 
It Identifies the Genuine 


PALM Be 


finest fitting suits of the very fine 


1 


Palm Beach Suits vary in prie 
depending upon the amount af 
quality of tailoring put into thet ; 


the longand satiate wear of Pz al 
Beach Cloth, no matter what pr | 
you pay. In the better, highe 
priced suits you get that grade} 
tailoring which makes the 


summer fabric. Be sure that @ 
registered Palm Beach label appea 
in your suits. 


Golf knickers and sport clothes of Palm Beach @] | . 
are cool and good-looking — practical and durabl 


An interesting booklet about Palm Beach 
Cloth will be mailed on request 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS—GOODALL WORSTED ( 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York (j 
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MICHELIN 


Ring-Shaped Tubes” 


On the left, a characteristic section of a 
Michelin Tube which, after 10,000 miles 
of service, retains its original toughness 
and velvety finish.. On the right, another 
make of tube after the same. service; 
the pattern of ‘the inside of the casing 
has been permanently baked into the 
tube, which has become hard, brittle 


and porous. 


Are your inner tubes good 
for more than one tire? 


EXT time one of your tires wears out, we suggest 
you examine the inner tube. 


If it is an ordinary tube it will clearly show the pat- 
tern of the cords or fabric which lines the inside of 
the casing and will have a hard, lifeless feel. Such tubes can 
seldom be put into a second casing without inviting disaster. 


But Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes, even after they have out- 
worn the best of casings, still retain their original toughness, 
smoothness and velvety softness. This characteristic difference 
is due to two things: 


tst-—The Unrivaled Composition of Michelin Tubes. Chemists 
everywhere use sections of Michelin Tubes as their standard 
in measuring rubber for such qualities as “life” and elasticity. 


2nd—The Superior Fit of Michelin Tubes. Ordinary tubes are Michelin Ring- 
simply pieces of straight tubing bent to conform as nearly as Pitta E's) . 
possible to the ring-shape of the tire; but Michelin Tubes are 
built ring-shaped and hence are not subject to unnecessary 
strains when in service. 


Ordinary straight 
tubes do not fit. 


For economy and satisfaction use Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes. 
They are as good as Michelin Cords. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. | superior fs whiehifer hahha 


6 a Tubes their greater lifeand economy 
Branches in 30 cities Dealers everywhere 


(Continued from Page 69) 
n existence, and accordingly to take 
into their calculations. 
1 matter of fact, however, the plain- 
) the cases of David Schusshel and 
‘arney and Jacob Wolff against Zeis- 
had taken all these things into thor- 
sonsideration before they began their 
so thoroughly that they did not ex- 
) win, though this did not come out in 
stimony, and though they had spent 
sums in telling the trade to keep its 
; off Zeismann’s films if it did not 
o make trouble for itself. 
this might seem to be a very foolish 
lure, but these three men were not 
only accounted foolish. Why, then, 
hey brought these suits which they 
ertain they must lose, as it was now 
that they must, when the Federal 
Commission should render its deci- 
n another month or so? Why, indeed? 
mann himself wondered about this; 
hen David Schusshel sent for him one 
2utumn day, he went up to the New 
offices of the M. P. C. prepared to 
old David squirm. He was not 
\into Mr. Schusshel’s office, however, 
ito the office of Andy Lochlaren, the 
a Eastern manager of the M. P. C., 
at behind his desk with the light of 
stant East River glinting on his egg- 
d head, and with that in his solemn 
eyes which in another man would 
been humor. 
ist be seated, Mr. Zeismann,”’ said 
pressing a button. ‘‘Mr. Schusshel 
»e you after you have concluded your 
business here.” 
ou dell Mizder Zhuzzhel thad I vill 
alk biznez vid anypody pud himzelv!”’ 
>d Zeismann, putting his frowzy hat 
dy’s desk and spreading his coat tails 
eating himself comfortably in a big 
“And dell Mizder Zhuzzhel, zo I vill 
aff to dalk zo much, thad iv he vands 
nbromize vid me he has got to have 
y of gash in his hand. Vor I am going 
> him and Tim Parney and Chacob 
for gonspiracy jusd az zure az my 
iz Zibeon Zeismann!”’ 
ery well, Zaddeus Zissemachaiah.”’ 
the mention of that name a cold paral- 
eemed suddenly to grip Zibeon. His 
1 gaped open, there was a gurgle in 
roat, he slipped back in his chair, and 
gh his short curly whiskers a fish- 
pallor shone. He was still staring 
at frozen fear when the side door 
d and in walked, first, Isidor Isko- 
in a new suit of clothes and a pair 
w shoes that squeaked for all their 
y’s worth, and he grinned most cheer- 
on the droop-crested crow in the 
Then came a young man of about 
, nattily dressed in black broadcloth, 
n Iskovitch from his marked family 
iblance to young Isidor. So far Zibeon 
stared with the paralysis of that blow 
indy Lochlaren had dealt him; but as 
lird person came through the door he 
ied convulsively, as if his chair had 
electric and a bolt had shot through 
a metal skullcap to the contact on his 
for this third person was a short little 
kin-shaped woman with a faded old 
aere skirt of many colors, a tattered 
aricolored shawl on her head and fas- 


t } 


under her chin with a huge safety pin, . 


m her apple-red face the furrows of 
years of apathetic drudgery. Then 
a fourth person; a stupid-faced boy 
out fifteen, with his neck thrust for- 
and his nose wrinkled up and his tiny 
half closed and his head running back 
oint, his tattered coat sleeves halfway 
3 elbows and his faded trousers half- 
0 his calves. A fifth person, a slattern 
f about fourteen, with a shawl like her 
er’s on her head, a girl who stood side- 
with all her weight on one foot and 
that hip humped high. Another, a 
m girl exactly like her, only one size 
er; a boy a year younger; a smaller 
and still a smaller; then an apple- 
little girl of about seven, and she com- 
d the display—eight Zissemachaiahs! 
room seemed filled with them. They 
ood in a straggling semicircle, each a 
head shorter than the next, and gazed 
<-eyed and with a strange impersonal- 
t the stupefied little black-whiskered 
in the chair. 

lere is your family just landed from 
ania, Mr. Zissemachaiah,”’ said the po- 


al magnate with the sparkle of great 
fication in his dark-brown eyes. ‘And 
IS My cousin, Leon Iskovitch, junior 


ber 


of Finkle, Fenstein & Flaskmann, 
He is Mrs. Zissemachaiah’s 
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legal adviser. Leon, this is Zaddeus Zisse- 
machaiah, alias Zibeon Zeismann.” 

So saying, Mr. Iskovitch strode from the 
room, followed by Andy Lochlaren; whereon 
Leon Iskovitch, a most brisk and capable 
young man, seated all his eight charges in a 
row of chairs straight across the room from 
Zibeon, then seated himself at Andy Loch- 
laren’s desk. 

‘We shall be very brief, Mr. Zissemacha- 
iah, because I may have to swear out a war- 
rant for bigamy before the courts close. I 
must advise you that I have no right to 
compound a felony by allowing you to stay 
out of jail; but humanity is a consideration 
sometimes higher than the duty of mere 
legal technicalities; and since your proper 
wife desires earnestly to acquire sufficient 
estate to return to Rumania and support 
your mutual family in reasonable comfort, 
I have consented to allow her to negotiate 
with you to such an end, although I cannot 
take any part in the transaction. She will 
compromise for fifty thousand dollars and 
return to Rumania on the next boat—if the 
cash is paid to her at once. Are you pre- 
pared to pay her that amount immediately, 
in cash, or shall the law take its course?” 

“Hannah!” feebly pleaded the voice of 
Zibeon; but Hannah looked at Leon Isko- 
vitch. That keen-eyed young man glared 
at her sternly, and she pinched her lips shut 
until they turned white. 

Twenty-seven minutes later a broken 
man bobbed his way into David Schusshel’s 
broad, low-ceilinged office, with its Turkey- 
red carpet and its big carved mahogany 
desk and its distant broad views of Brook- 
lyn and Central Park, and laid his frowzy 
hat on a corner of David’s desk; but he 
drew up no chair. He stood, humped, rub- 
bing his grimy hands together. 

““Mizder Zhuzzhel, gread iz my avvlig- 
tion in thiz day of my woe. You got all 
the exhibidors scared vid your bublizidy on 
these zuits, and I gan’t raise a niggel on my 
fillums. Zee? I throw myzelf on your 
merzy.” 

“You came to the right place, Zeis- 
mann,” said the Old Man dryly. ‘What do 
you want?” 

“Gash!” wailed Zibeon. ‘‘Gash or I go 
to chail! And it’s a derrible blace! My 
bardner vad vend to the Vederal brizon iz 
a dead man soon vid duberguloziz! Oie!”’ 

That keen wail penetrated to the heart of 
David Schusshel and there was softening in 
him, but just in front of him glittered the 
dark-brown eyes of Izzy Iskovitch, and if 
ever virtuous Justice cast an aura around 
any human being it was at that moment, 
and the being was Izzy. Swiftly David con- 
quered his weakness, for he owed something 
to the boy. 

“All right, Zeismann, I’ll give you a cash 
deal. I’ll buy out your business, including 
al the films you own, for fifty thousand dol- 

ars.”’ 

“Vad?” The cringe was out of Zeismann 
in an instant, the voice that had whined was 
rasping with rage, and there was no further 
need for mercy. ‘‘You zhyzder! You rob- 
ber! You—you—you ’” Grabbing his 
hat, he rushed for the door and sent from 
there his parting shot. “‘My vife Panzy has 


got enough diamonds and bonds thad I gif | 


her to pud me oud of thiz zgrape, and then 
you vatch vad Zibeon Zeizmann does to 
you, old David Zhuzzhel! Ven you gome 
to derms vid me again, id vill pe me vad 
puds on the zgrews!’’ And out he dashed, 
Izzy after him to call the police if need be. 

In an hour Zibeon was back, with one eye 
completely closed and several livid red 
patches amid his black whiskers, and all the 
fight was out of him. He was a business 
man now, and making a business man’s 
compromise between liberty and jail. 

“T daig your offer, Mizder Zhuzzhel,’’ he 
said, laying his frowzy hat on a corner of 
the desk and seating himself softly in a 
chair to wait for the money. ‘‘A vella gan 
pe reech in Rumania vid vifty touzand 
tollars.”’ 

A laugh from the door where Zibeon Zeis- 
mann’s gangle-shanked Nemesis stood on 
sleepless guard. 

“Say, Mr. Zeismann, if you put your nose 
inside Rumania it’s all fixed that you'll be 
tossed in jail the minute they can drag your 
feet across the line. Your family’s gonna 
keep that fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Zis- 
semachaiah. I[t’ll be the only good you ever 
done ’em, you dirty bum!” 


There is a thrill in one’s first visit to New 
York, particularly when one comes flushed 
with dawning success; and Prudence Joy, 
who was East to celebrate the signing of her 
five-year contract, and to meet the sales 
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and publicity force, and get her first big 
personal exploitation, and such a black vel- 
vet and chinchilla costume as she had never 
worn, looked about her in Delmonico’s with 
great satisfaction; but presently she turned 
to her table companions, David and Izzy, a 


slight disappointment on her fair young | 


brow. 

“Why, I might almost as well have 
stayed in Hollywood, for I’ve seen at the 
studios and on the lots half the faces that 
are here.” 


“Sure,’”’ chuckled David. ‘‘Delmonico’s | 


has become the Rialto of the movies, at | 


noontime. 
business here. Look! Here comes the fel- 
low I wanted to see.” 

The fellow David Schusshel had wanted 
to see was an aggressive-looking man. 
He was about the same age as Schusshel; 
but where David’s eyes were kindly, the 
other man’s were sharp and hard; and where 
David’s lips were benevolent, the other 
man’s were thin and straight. He threaded 
between the tables on his way out, with his 


hands in his pockets and a princely air of | 
owning everything here or, if he didn’t own | 


it, of not wanting it. There came a glint in 
his hard eye as he neared David’s table, for 
he was Sam Black; and these two men had 
between them as their most active rec- 
reation the best developed enmity in the 
business. 

“Hello, Sam,” hailed David cordially, 
and rose to shake hands, beaming with such 
extra benevolence that Sam looked askance 
at it. ‘I want you to meet my young 
friends.’’ And he introduced them. 

Black shook hands negligently with Izzy, 
studied Prudence with a professional eye, 
and complimented her pleasantly on her 
work; then David politely pulled out a 
chair. 

“Sit down till the waiter brings my 
change, Sam. I want to tell you about some 
new lithographs that I’m having printed for 


my reissue of Romeo and Juliet that Rodolf | 
Armand played in. You ought to see those | 


twenty-four sheets, Sam! They’re the 


You can find anybody in the | 


most beautiful works of art that was ever | 


pulled off on stone!” 


Three grinning faces were in the momen- | 


tarily blurred vision of Sam Black—a 
young girl’s face, a young boy’s face and an 
old man’s face, and their grins were much 
alike. 

“Why—why—why, I thought that old 
Romeo and Juliet film of yours was burned 
in your Eastern laboratory fire! It was 


published as among the destroyed ones.” | 


“N ” 


(0) How unctuous was David’s | 


voice! ‘I had just moved all those films to 
my west-coast vaults, but it was a good 
item to have printed and it got us a lot of 
publicity. You want to go to see that film 


when it’s exhibited, Sam. We used to make | 


fine work in those days, when we were 

doing the classics in a couple of reels.” 
Sam Black eyed the end of his cigarette 

reflectively, and flicked off the ashes and 


eyed it again, but it hadn’t changed much. | 


“Say, Dave, suppose you have dinner 
with me tonight and we'll talk it over. 
There are some other things we ought to 


discuss. You know, I didn’t sell those films | 


to Zeismann deliberately or in person. I 
just gave the boys orders to clean house.” 

“Oh, yes, Sam; oh, yes; but Barney and 
Wolff and I were just over Zeismann’s 
books, and we find he paid more for Evan- 
geline and Camille and Faust than he did 


for the cheap little ordinary films, a lot | 
more, so whoever cleaned house for you | 


cleaned it good.’”’ The waiter brought his 
change. Schusshel left a tip and rose, and 
the ancient enemies started out together. 
“And I haven’t time to make any gentle- 
men’s agreements with you tonight at din- 
ner, Sam, for a little friend of mine over at 
the Follies is giving a party for me tonight. 
And the price of that film, Sam, is going to 
include what your Evangeline cost me, and 
what I have to pay my young friend Izzy 
here, and what I spent getting young once 
and the settlement for it; and if you don’t 
want to buy my Romeo and Juliet, I’d just 
as leave exhibit it. Sixty thousand dollars, 
Sam.” 

They stood silently for a moment on the 
steps where more digestion has started on 
its pleasant course than on any other steps 
in New York, perhaps, and presently Sam 
observed: 

“Allright. But remember this: I’m only 
lending you the money, and I could be ar- 
rested for usury for the interest I’m going 
to charge you.” 

“Well, that’s your old business,’”’ grinned 
David; “‘and if you can get it you deserve 
it, and I deserve to lose it.” 
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HOW the ELLIOTT FACTORY 


(at Cambridge, Mass.) 
keeps pace with the 
growing demand for 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES 


3-floor Factory built—1911 


Added, 1923 
From Ten 
Dollars Us 


Machines for 
Every Need ‘ 
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=F ] a 
f—________________} 


| 


! 


Write us for our Free Book 
“Mechanical Addressing” 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
Machines @. 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Nashville, Williams Print Co, 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. Newark, N. J. 45 Clinton St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bld. New Orleans, Title Guarantee 
ButtefMont. B. E. Calkins Co. Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va. Laird Office | New York, 321 Broadway 
Equip. Co. Norfolk, Va. Carnegie Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co, App. Co. 
Chattanooga, 825 Broad St. Oklahoma City, Office App. Co. 
Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. | Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave.| Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Columbus, O. Diehl, 43 E. Gay | Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg, 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. } Prov., R. I. 30 Empire St. 
Denver, Business App. Co. St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Theatre} Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Bldg. Sales Co. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co, Savannah, C, E, Blakewood 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Wan] Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St, 
Ausdall Seattle, Converse Co. 
Kansas City, 92414 Balt. Ave.| Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
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At home— 
mosquitoes 


On the road 
—barked 


knuckles 


In fields 
and woods— 
poison ivy 


Camp-fires— 
burns 
and scalds 


Boys 
everywhere— 


First Aid 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“It Hurts’’! 


Unguentine—quick! 


UT DOOR life in summer should 
be all fun. But it isn’t. 


At the “ol’ swimmin’ hole” in Indiana 
or on the beach at Newport, sunburn 
always hurts. 


You change a tire and “bark” your 
knuckles. That hurts, doesn’t it? Or 
you take the children for a picnic — 
poisonivy. Poor little handsand faces. 


Even at home the fiendish mosquitoes 
sometimes take the joy out of life, 
don’t they? Whatever the cause, this 
is common to all—“It Hurts”! 


Right then— Unguentine— Quick! 


You will find it a true friend in need. 
For over thirty years Unguentine has 
been soothing and healing skin acci- 
dents and irritations. 


For its purposes it is unsurpassed. 
To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 
Get it at your druggist’s—he knows 
what Unguentine will do. Price, 
thirty-five cents. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
Laporatories—Norwicu, New York 


New York — Chicago 


Kansas City 


The name “Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for purity of ingredients 
and extreme accuracy in control of preparation. Rely on this name in drug store purchases. 
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fifteen minutes, since Mrs. Jennings was 
having a confounded tea tournament at the 
ranch and they were obliged to return. 

“Bunch of friends ran out from Chicago 
for the week-end,”’ he casually explained. 

June’s one trip to Chicago had been the 
event of her life, so that this remark made 
its impression. Yet there was something 
about the two men—a simplicity, a genial 
poise—which made- her feel perfectly at 
ease, and brought the qualified compli- 
ment later from Mrs. Brown that ‘‘they 
might as well have been sheep herders, for 
all the airs they put on.” 

Blaine was immediately insistent on 
having Laurin see June’s pictures, so, sit- 
ting on the doorstep with Blaine’s gift easel 
in front of her, June exhibited half a dozen 
Western scenes, all of them landscapes free 
from any touch of man’s meager handicraft, 
except that in one of them an inadequate 
barbed-wire fence straggled possessively 
down a hillside. 

Fifteen minutes! 

Yet in those fifteen minutes June jour- 
neyed forth to fields Elysian and fed her 
soul on the raptures of appreciation. For 
Pierre Laurin, temperamental, effusive, 
eloquent, lost himself in enthusiasm. 

“They’re splendid—immense! You’ve 
put the feeling of mystery, of future, into 
these undeveloped hills that no one else 
ever has—their mightiness, their secrets— 
and all so simply done! Lord! I haven’t 
vocabulary to touch ’em!” Gesticulating 
and talking vividly, he darted here and 
there like a dragon fly. 

June grew pale under his words, but 
through it all she was keenly conscious of 
Blaine’s cool, measuring gray eyes watching 
her. There was something as tangible in 
his look as if his hands touched her desir- 
ingly. She flushed slowly, and he smiled. 

“T must have this one—yes, I couldn’t 
possibly leave without it,’ Laurin was 
saying. ‘‘It’s little enough to offer, but I 
hope you’ll let me have it for five hundred 
dollars. It’s just what I’ve been looking 
for, only far finer than I’d hoped to find.” 

“Wha-at?”’ said June. 

He laughed at her expression, and Mrs. 
Brown spilled precious lemonade, looking 
at him. Blaine laughed too. For a sicken- 
ing instant June thought they were making 
fun of her. But they were not. 

Dazedly she found herself holding a 
check for five hundred dollars, while Mrs. 
Brown wrapped up the three hills and the 
inadequate fence in a piece of the Sage 
City News and tied them briskly round 
with string. If such miracles were in the 
happening, surely it was wisdom to seal 
the bargain as speedily as possible. 

But earth-given glimpses of heaven are 
brief, and June’s vision of it was soon dulled 
by a harsh reminder of the worldliness of 
mortal man. 

As they were rising to leave Blaine 
asked one further favor—that she show 
Laurin the sketch of parent in the rain, the 
thing which had shown him her genius. 
June went round the corner of the house to 
‘her tent entrance, while Mrs. Brown de- 

parted hastily for the spring in order that 
the lemonade might continue to exalt the 
magnitude of the occasion. So the two 
men were left alone. 

But ‘the sketch was not where June had 
thought to find it—on the top shelf of the 
cupboard John had made her; so instead of 
returning as she had come, she went through 
the back door of the shanty, remembering 
that the picture was on Mrs. Brown’s bu- 
reau. Noiseless in her rubber-heeled white 
sandals, she came close to the open window, 
into direct range of words which petrified 
her to the spot. 

“T guess you don’t think I’m such a 
lunatic now,” said Blaine’s cautious, pecul- 
iarly satisfied voice. 

“Worse—to aspire so greatly. Why, 
Blaine, you poor fool, the girl is a genius! 
The picture’s worth the money! Oh, but 
you're the boob! You needn’t reimburse 
me; not on your life. You can buy 
another one. I’ll keep mine. She’ll be 
known the world over some day. As for 
your mother raising hell—why, she’d better 
kidnap the girl and make her marry you! 
Lord, I’d marry her myself if I could get 
rid of Charlotte! A genius, with laughter in 
her eyes and hair like an Egyptian prin- 
cess—wonderful! A female genius usually 
looks like a wastebasket. But ——” 

“Talk lower, you ass!’”’ warned Blaine. 
“We aren’t alone in a desert. That stuff 
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all makes music to me—but you 
mother! She’ll see a designing sag 


ancestors. And then we’ll feed mothe 
fame. We can have this girl on the 
wave in a year.” t 
“A ye-ar?” i 
“Oh, bear up! I’ve seen you sg) 
before. You’ll probably convalesce iy 
weeks, just as you always do. I hope 
do. I'd like an Egyptian princess my 
But where do we tell the bunch we got 
picture? Or do they ever see it?” fi 
There fell a small silence of deliberg 
in which June finished her descent { 
rapture’s peaks to the disillusioned de 
of reality. Then Laurin’s slow, specule 
voice: “‘We’d better produce it, I gi 
and start the ball rolling. Why can’ 
Say we ran across an artist at the Wes 
Hotel in Sage City—out here for at 
phere? She and I might have my 
friends in New York. No, better) 
London, I guess. We'll have to ZO s 
because 4 


come. 
While Laurin went into polite en 
siasms over parent, Blaine took occasic 
say, coming close to her, ‘May I ¢| 
round to your temple of learning on I 
day night and drive you home?” 
“Yes, indeed,” she assented cordi 
‘and won’t you bring your mother, 
Blaine? I read in the last Art Advak 
ment that she’s greatly interestedi 
struggling artists. So she might ben 
terested in me, don’t you think?” — 
An alarming cough tore from Lau 
throat, but Blaine ignored it. i 
“Mother isn’t—exactly well just 1 
Miss Cameron,” he regretted poli’ 
“But I’m anxious to have you meet 
Perhaps next week I may drive you | 
to the ranch, if you’ll permit me. I ti 
you and mother’ll get on famously.” | 
“Oh, I know I'll adore her,” she ag: 
sweetly, including Laurin in the suret( 
her smile. ‘I think it’s so wonderful {| 
mother and son to be such pals—and | 
always loved sweet, elderly women. q 


s fluent features looked as id 
inward whirlwind might be playing hip 
just behind his face. He was in a pas) 
of pleasure. Blaine gave him a venoni 
glance. } 

“Mother has her motherly points,’ 
conceded, laughing a little, and ines 


ingly eager to be off. ‘Monday ever g, 
then.” 


Again it was perhaps the thing co 
coincidence that caused June’s eye( 
alight, just as they drove away, on a cell 
large advertisement in the newspaper 'f 
part of which Mrs. Brown had wraje 
Laurin’s picture. The advertisement {2 
tured a colossal bread mixer, headline) 
colossal black letters—John Shepherd O's 
a Miracle to Housewives. f 

For John believed firmly in persia 
advertising. 

Mrs. Brown, standing beside June ashe 
shining roadster drew away, saw it toc 

“Humph!” she said. ‘‘ Miracles see to 
be gettin’ thicker’n horned toads. It’be 
a miracle all right if mother’s son dit 
fall head over heels—out of mother’s li- 
pretty soon.” ‘ 

“Well, he’s old enough to stand alo),” 
June replied, laughing. 

“Old enough, maybe, but I woul!’ 
bank on it much. He’ll be lookin’ out! 
somebody else’s skirts to hang onto. ‘at 
man’ll never last till Monday; he’lb 
sittin’ on this doorstep again tomorro 
I don’t miss my guess. Don’t I know 2 
look in his eye? My second husband rs 
it exactly—fast and furious and a q¢h 
finish. This is a place where you don’t vit 
to lose your head, my girl.” f 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Brown, I’m gointo 
keep my head; and I’m going to keep i 
check, too!”” June added with an i¢ 
defiance. ae 

Mrs. Brown looked at her inquiring], 

“What’s the matter—think it’s phor 

(Continued on Page 77) e 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

\h, no, not so far as the money’s con- 
1,” she answered, and hastily diverted 
nversation to less involved aspects. 
Brown’s prophecy came promptly 
Blaine arrived early on Sunday 
oon in his soft-singing roadster, and 
sovered ninety miles of hill country, 
| distance was as nothing compared 
she progress they made in the land of 
yee, June wore the gray dress and the 
7 hat in which he had first seen her. 
me day we'll have that dress and hat 
rlass case as Exhibit Number One,” 
ade provocative beginning; but she 
quiet little bomb to meet it, a bomb 
anxiously for just such a moment. 


ou’ll be able to make your compli- 
;more convincing, Mr. Blaine, when I 
yu that I overheard what you and Mr. 
n said yesterday about me and about 
sn-cent-store appearance—and about 
mother and the check.” 

he—the devil you did!” 

: an instant he looked almost as boy- 
, John. 

“es,” she continued serenely; ‘‘the 
ng you wanted wasn’t in my tent, so 
it into the house to get it. Have you 
vursed Mr. Laurin yet?” 
Thy—why”’—he gave a short laugh— 
7, no, of course not!’” 

Jon’t say of course not. I understand 
whole thing, being such a good 
er.” 
yall, you certainly are the 
1 he laughed disconcertedly and left 
ndefined. ‘‘ Well, there’s no need then 
rther subtleties, I guess, since you 
dy know what I’ve expected to spend 
al weeks diplomatically preparing to 
ou. 

interval long enough to be awkward 
sed itself here, for even sophisticated 
ls and ambitious imagination were in- 
uate training for such a swiftly reached 


” 


Yo you think there is?”’ he insisted. 
’m not sure just what thing you mean; 
med so many things. Let’s see; first 
‘you didn’t really think I had any 
ul genius; and second’’—she began 
ting off items on her slender fingers— 
t you felt so sorry for me that you 
ed to give me five hundred dollars— 
other’s money; and third that you 
ght Mr. Laurin along to fool me into 
oting it; and fourth—which softens 
others a little—that he really does 
«my work has value; and fifth that he 
dn’t mind getting rid of Charlotte—I 
‘ose she’s his wife; and sixth that he 
oves of my looks, even if I do wear 
tent-store dresses; and seventh that 
ier would be having a fearful fit this 
instant if she knew you were riding 
a Wyoming school-teacher; and 
ch that you’ll have to concoct some 
endous fiction about me before mother 
lowed to set eyes on me; and ninth 
‘maybe your mother’d be reconciled to 
ving such a barbarian if I had a little 
+ as an artist; and tenth that if I can 
maneuver in some way to keep you 
ested in me for a year, Mr. Laurin will 
tis best to get me on the top wave; 
—but that’s all the fingers I have, so 
. Stop.” 


e caught her cataloguing fingers in the 


clasp of his left hand. 

You're cheating. The only thing that 
ters is that I’ve lost my head com- 
aly over you. Admit now that that’s 
most important thing you heard, you 
2 eavesdropper.”’ 

ie pulled her fingers steadily away from 
| a pushed his hand back on the 
el. 

Lowly schoolma’ams consider it poor 
1 to hold hands. Besides, Mr. Laurin 
fe it very plain that you’re merely 
ng way again to an accustomed illness 
which you usually convalesce in six 


Do you believe I’m going to conva- 
2—from this in six weeks?” His insis- 
' gray eyes demanded an answering 
>from her black ones, leaving the car to 
ts own road choosing. 
I hope you're not,” she answered laugh- 
v7 “T want it to last a year so I can 
oating on that top wave.” 
And what do you plan on when the 
r’s up?” i 
Oh, another wave, more pictures to 
it, delighted critics, more money—all 
you’ve always had and that I’ve 
ays wanted.” 


ei ,You neglect to state just where 
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“Oh, you’ll come in for all the gratitude 
in the world; and I’ll bring you flowers and 
sympathy for each succeeding illness that 
attacks you.” 

“This is my last mortal malady. You’re 
fatal. Now I’m willing, if you insist on 
going through the usual suspense period; 
but since we understand each other so 
thoroughly, I see no reason for withholding 
the fact that I’ve never in my life wanted 
anything so much as I’m right now want- 
ing to kiss you.” 

The roadster’s violent digression, just 
here, from the wagon-wheeled roadway 
was a diversion that had to be reckoned 
with. It gave June a meager moment in 
which to armor herself against the alarm- 
ingly acquiescent activity round her heart 
and to*remind herself sternly of John’s 
trust in her. 

Directly they were in the road again his 
smiling eyes reopened the subject ardently 
and she dared their challenge with an 
irrepressible, ‘I’m surprised at you, really! 
I supposed you were a connoisseur. But 
haven’t you always found that discussion 
makes kissing stupid?” 

“ Oh!” 

Jolt! The car stopped; stopped abruptly; 
so did every drop of blood in her body. His 
likable, laughing face, swiftly unhatted, 
obscured the hills and sunny valleys; his 
warm cigaretted breath replaced the fresh 
pungent fragrance of sagebrush; his arms 
were a tightening circle about her. 

She did not move, and she said nothing. 
But suddenly the approaching kiss hesi- 
tated, paused regretfully—and retreated. 
Blaine settled back behind the steering 
wheel and replaced his soft panama hat 
with careful hands, regarding her quizzi- 
cally. She was pale, and her eyes were 
disturbed pools of alarm slowly changing 
to relief. 

“Am I right in thinking you prefer not 
to be kissed?’’ he asked with extravagant 
politeness. 

‘‘Oh—oh, yes!” She broke into ragged 
laughter and put her hands to her slow- 
flushing cheeks. ‘‘Let’s—let’s go through 
the normal suspense period, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Why, you lovely girl, I’m—I’m awfully 
sorry. But you—that is, I thought ——” 

“Oh, I know I—joked. I was just trying 
to keep pace with you. You see, I’m so 
anxious to keep you interested. But— 
well, a very old friend has—has sort of an 
option on my kisses.” 

‘‘Oh—oh, I see. Fortunate friend. Is 
he, perhaps, the handsome carpenter?”’ 

‘With the blue shirt,’’ she supplemented 
the comment in his voice; ‘‘but he isn’t a 
carpenter. He owns the finest hardware 
store in Sage City, and he has ambitions to 
own a hardware store in every town in the 
world. Every time I look at this ring”— 
she wore a delicately designed jade on her 
little finger—‘‘I think of the cookstoves 
and tacks and butcher knives and bread 
mixers John had to sell to get it for me. 
And he’s lov—he’s been my best friend and 
helped me to survive grammy’s goodness 
ever since I was a sophomore in high 
school; and ——” 

“And you love him?” Blaine inserted 
quietly. It was the first absolutely serious 
thing he had said to her, and it was abso- 
lutely serious. 

“T try to convince myself that I don’t. 
I’m too ambitious and mercenary. But I 
think I probably do. At least I don’t mind 
his kissing me.” 

Blaine’s low, throaty laugh was reflec- 
tion, not merriment. 

“T suppose that’s a pretty fair test, to 
judge by the horror I just saw in your eyes. 
Much as I regret his existence, I must 
admit I rather liked him. He hated me so 
downrightly and thoroughly. Well, it looks 
as if there might be complications in 
our ——”’ 

Me in your present affliction,” she 
supplied. 


in my last illness,’ he corrected; 
‘but the more complications, the surer the 
death. Don’t think I’m discouraged.’ He 
started the car, pausing to survey the 
several roads that twisted through the hills. 
“T think I’ll take you over to the Foothill 
Ranch for dinner. Do you know the 
place?’’ 

“Oh, yes; I went to school with Tom and 
Mary Denton. It used to be a wonderful 
ranch when their father was dlive, before 
they made it into a dude playground.” 

“Well, their fried chicken is still won- 
derful; so we’ll go, if you don’t mind ap- 
pearing with one of the dudes whom you 
mention so scornfully.” 


EVENING POST 


“Mind it? Why, I’ll love it! The Den- 
tons have always thought I’m not half 
good enough for John. I hope you'll act 
terribly rich so that I can impress them 
tremendously.” 

And she did, indeed, impress them tre- 
mendously, though not altogether as she 
had anticipated. 

They were now at the end of their first 
mile, and forty-five lay between them and 
the Foothill Ranch; but forty-five were 
none too many, for by the time they 
reached the old pioneer log ranch house, 
nesting in a yard of shimmering cotton- 
woods and backgrounded by the great blue 
Big Horns, the truthful résumé of June’s 
twenty-two years had been exchanged for 


the comparatively truthful one of Blaine’s ' 


thirty and the ecstatic seeming of having 
known each other always was upon them. 

‘‘Great heavens, if John isn’t here!’’ June 
exclaimed as they drove through the wide 
gate, sentried with sunflowers. ‘‘That’s his 
flivver.”” 

“Would you prefer going somewhere 
else?’”’ Blaine asked, slowing the car. 

“Why, of course not! You’re not afraid 
of him, are you?” 

“Not if the impression you’ve given me 
of him is a true one. I take it John is a 
gentleman. I was thinking that perhaps— 
you might not want to give him a dis- 
agreeable evening.” 

“That’s just how horrid I am,” June 
confessed, flushing under his deserved re- 
proof. She let her hands and eyes linger in 
his as he helped her from the car; and 
after an instant’s hesitation she went on 
frankly, “I’ve never been able to fathom 
why it is I seem to like to hurt John, be- 
cause I never fail to be utterly miserable 
after I’ve done it.” 

He kept her hands while he answered, 
and he answered slowly. 

“That’s a bad sign—for me. You un- 
doubtedly do it because of the pleasure of 
Bae tenderness when you make up to him 

or it.” 

“You're a philosopher,’’ she said, in- 
sistently drawing away her hands that 
thrilled to the lingering touch of his fingers. 

“Then hearken to philosophy, oh, 
genius!” His eyes were laughing, but no 
trace of quixotism discounted his extrava- 
gant words. ‘‘You’re altogether unspoiled 
and wonderful and beautiful and desirable 
in the eyes of a philosopher—which, I warn 
you, is a precarious position for genius.” 

“But safe for the philosopher?”’ 

“Quite the contrary. No hope for him 

at all, which the present moment amply 
proves. We’ll go in now, and John will 
suffer because of my good fortune, which 
will in turn mean twice the torture for me 
later on, because of the exceeding good 
fortune it will insure John—when you be- 
come contrite. There’s the poor devil 
now.” 
John had seen them. He stood in the 
low doorway. But he looked anything 
other than a poor devil. With odd satis- 
faction, June thought he had never looked 
better—less like Sage City and more like 
Baird Blaine. For white trousers and blue 
coats have a tendency to defy cult and cut 
and to assemble their wearers on a plane 
of equality. Of the two men, John was 
the handsomer. He had wide blue eyes, 
while Blaine’s were narrow and gray; his 
abundant brown hair glistened in the sun- 
light—Blaine’s was drab and dry and 
thinning a little on the temples; he had a 
straight nose and the long upper lip of the 
self-satisfied—Blaine’s nose was straight, 
too, with sensitive nostrils above the short 
upper lip of the cynic. They were the same 
height; but John’s shoulders were broader, 
Blaine’s suppler. 

John came down the graveled path to 
meet them, bareheaded and smiling. Be- 
hind him, through the open door, June 
could see Mary Denton in a white skirt and 
middy, watching. John was in a daring 
mood; the eyes of critical relatives were 
upon him. 

“Hello there, honey!’’ he called jocu- 
larly, in a voice which June knew was 
meant. more for his cousin’s ears than for 
her own. 

“How do you do, John?” she answered 
quietly when he had reached them, trying 
to bring him to reason with her warning 
eyes as she gave him her hand, diplomati- 
cally permitting his continued possession 
of it. ‘“You remember Mr. Blaine, don’t 
you, John?” 

John did. He said so shortly. Entirely 


disregarding Blaine’s pleasant, ‘‘ Miss Cam- 


eron tells me the Dentons are cousins of 
yours, Mr. Shepherd,” he turned back to 
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June with a blunt, “I thought you said 
you were going to be busy today.” 

“And I have been, until two hours ago.” 
She knew that Blaine was keenly enjoying 
the situation, standing at ease beside her, 
swinging his hat in his hand. It made her 
almost as irritated at him as at John. 
“Then when Mr. Blaine happened along 
with a perfectly good automobile I sug- 
gested that he bring me over here, because 
I’d an idea you’d come out here today; 
and I’ve the most beautiful surprise to 
tell you.” 

The flicker of amusement in Blaine’s 
eyes acknowledged his awareness of being 
punished, but indicated that he was having 
none the less pleasure because of it. John, 
however, as empty of artifice as the sum- 
mer day, accepted her explanation with 
candid triumph and descended from antag- 
onism to patronage. 

“Well, I’m certainly glad Mr. Blaine 
happened along, for it just happens that 
I’ve got a surprise to exchange with you. 
I was going to write you tonight.” 

Blaine made a business of searching his 
coat pockets. 

“T must have left my cigarettes back in 
the car,’”’ he smoothly inserted. ‘‘I’ll just 
get them while you people transact your 
surprises, unless, Miss Cameron, you think 
there might be a chance for an outsider to 
take up an option.” His jesting eyes 
brought a flame of color to June’s face, 
which in turn kindled a flame of suspicion 
on John’s. 

“Oh, it isn’t a secret transaction,’’ she 
came back at him quickly, determined 
that he should not desert her. 

She put her hand through John’s arm, 
drawing him beside her so that they turned 
together to walk back to the car with 
Blaine. 

“Nope; nothing secret about it,’ John 
flamboyantly agreed, won miraculously 
back to graciousness by the mere touch of 
her acknowledging hand on his arm. “I 
bought the little brick house we like, yes- 
terday, June. Evans had to have ready 
money, so I bought it dirt cheap. It’s got 
an extra north bedroom, you know, that 
with a little fixing’ll make a right nice 
studio.” 

June’s hand dropped from his arm by 
sheer gravitation of shock. 

“Oh, oh, John!” 

But the appeal in her incredulous cry 
was to Blaine, for she felt intuitively that 
he was thinking she had lied to him. His air 
of enjoyment was diminishing. She felt like 
a prisoner between the two tall men in the 
narrowness of the gravel path. 

“That sounds as if you’re considering 
matrimony, Mr. Shepherd,” Blaine finally 
remarked in a superlatively polite voice 
that whetted John’s rancor. He leaned 
slightly ahead of June in order to look 
straight at the usurper. 

“Yes, sir, that’s just what I’m con- 
sidering.” 

In her confusion, June chose her way 
foolishly imploring him with her eyes. 

“Oh, John, not really!” she interposed 
in ‘ay overly gay voice. ‘‘Do I know the 
girl?” 

“Not half so well as I know her,” John 
belligerently snubbed her facetiousness. 

But in her desire to avert absolute 
catastrophe, she stumbled on from the 
frying pan into the fire with an inane, “‘Oh, 
is that so?” 

Then she added a hurried, ‘‘ What do you 
think my surprise is?”’ 

John shook his head sullenly. But with 
undaunted enthusiasm she gayly recited 
her tale of selling the picture with the fence 
in it for five hundred dollars. It brought 
no reciprocal enthusiasm. 

“T suppose he bought it,’’ John dis- 
paraged, with a rude jerk of his thumb 
‘toward Blaine. 

Although it was evident that Blaine had 
lost his former pleasure in the situation, he 
had lost none of his equanimity. The two 
men were like an irritated Airedale and 
a calm, contemptuous collie. They had 
reached the car, and the cigarette pretext 
having come to naught, Blaine quietly 
produced another suggestion. 

“Tf you’ll pardon me, Miss Cameron, I'll 
just step over there and ask Mr. Denton 
about the saddle horse he’s going to rent 
Mr. Jennings. I think that’s the gentle- 
man we talked to the other day.” For 
young Tom Denton, clad in a tan silk 
shirt of precarious long-waistedness, which 
was belted above tight trousers that were 
tucked into shiny boots, had sauntered 
exploringly out the kitchen door. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Again Rickenbacker Engineer; 


Here is the greatest improvement made in an auto- 
mobile since the advent of the Self-starter—thirteen 
years ago. 


Like the tandem flywheel, which Rickenbacker 
engineers also invented—the air cleaner, which 
excludes dust, sand and other foreign matter from 
the cylinders—4-wheel brakes are now a Ricken- 
backer feature. 


the pressure, but the ultimate result—on all four 
wheels under all conditions of driving. 


This our engineers have accomplished so thoroughly 
that you will be amazed—your enthusiasm will know 
no bounds—when you see how this Rickenbacker Six 
performs on any kind of surface and under any 
conditions of driving. 


Brakes on all four wheels have always been desir- 
able. Until recently, however, this has been unsolved. 


Greatest revelation of all will be the fact that this 
car stops just as quickly and without the slightest 


Problem, of course, was to equalize the effect—not tendency to skid on wet asphalt as on dry. 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY 
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ead and Show the Way— 


Just after a rain when the streets are slippery with 
grease and water, is the ideal time. Then you get 


the full effect. 


That tendency to skid (to which you have become 
accustomed when your brakes are applied) is elim- 
inated by the Rickenbacker system of 4-wheel brakes. 


Space forbids even a brief outline of this epoch- 
making achievement. 


There are so many ways in which this improves the 
performance of a car, enhances safety and increases 
both tire and gasoline mileage, ’twould require a 
volume to tell it. 


Only way to satisfy yourself is to see and drive this 
latest Rickenbacker Six. 


ROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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And you will agree with our assertion that here is the 
greatest advance made in luxurious and safe motor- 
ing since the perfection of the self-starter. 


Your Rickenbacker dealer will be glad to give you 
any kind of demonstration you may suggest. 


Better phone him—today. 
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Starting the 
Day Right 


Fresh, clean linen every morning 
creates confidence. It inspires you 
to face the day’s work with a spirit 
that cannot be crushed. 


And it’s good to know that she 
who keeps you in clean clothes is not 
facing an extra burden while you are 
enjoying the benefit of her thought- 
fulness and care. With a Cofheld 
Electric Washer in your home you 
have this assurance. 


For Coffield makes washday a smile-day. 
The big copper tub, with its rocking hot-suds 
action, washes quickly and thoroughly—lots 
of pieces ata time. The exclusive Coffield 
wringer is a delight to use. The self-lubri- 
cating bearings and silent operation are 
other Coffield features — the superiority of 
which every woman appreciates. 


In Coffield homes a bigger wash is done 
in half the time, without worry about the 
work or wear and tear. 


Ask your Coffield dealer about his free 
trial and divided payment plan—or write us. 
THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 years 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


electric washer 


Makes the 
prettiest, cleanest 


clothes that ever 
came out 
of suds 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

“T’d rather you didn’t,” said June very 
quietly. She would attempt no more dis- 
simulation. “Really, John, this is going 
a little too far. You’ve no right to give 
people the impression I’ve promised to 
marry you, for I haven’t! And if you keep 
on being so ridiculous I’ll soon hate you.” 

John reacted, outwardly, exactly as he 
might have if she had thrown cold water 
in his face. Then, swallowing evident ob- 
structions in his throat, he grasped her arm 
in a tight hard hand and lowered his face 
near to hers. 

“‘ Just remember this, my girl! If I didn’t 
love you so much I wouldn’t act so ridicu- 
lous; and you want to look out that you 
don’t find yourself a heap more ridiculous 
than you think I am!” 

He flung her arm down and strode off 
toward his cousin. It had all happened too 
swiftly for instant comprehension. June 
lifted a pale face to Blaine’s and found 
there a look of contempt that repelled her. 

“T should think many scenes like this 
would help you to control your love for 
him,” he said disgustedly. 

In his contemptuous attitude of frankly 
felt superiority over John June found him 
little to her liking as John himself had 
deen. 

“They don’t help me to at all,’”’ she re- 
turned curtly. ‘‘He doesn’t act like an 
idiot over anything else except me. And 
that’s because, just as he says, he—he 
lovesme. I think it’s contemptible to make 
fun of love. He may seem pretty dreadful 
to you, but I don’t suppose you’re half so 
fine a man as he is.” 

“‘No-o, I don’t suppose I am,” he said 
slowly, her words seeming to have whipped 
the thing that repelled her out of his eyes; 
and as they started slowly toward the 
house his voice took on a sincerity and sort 
of gentleness that came queerly from his 
ironical sophistication. ‘I wasn’t making 
fun of anything, you loyal little chameleon. 
I don’t doubt he’s a fine man; any. fool 
could read it in his face. Just the same, 
he’s no husband for you; but that isn’t for 
my proving; he’ll prove it himself. All I 
ask of him is that he let us have dinner in 
peace and doesn’t break china over our 
heads.” 

“He won’t,” June assured him. ‘“‘He’s 
feeling just as miserable as I am by now.” 
“And are you so utterly miserable?” 

“No, not so utterly,’”’ she admitted, 
wondering how it was humanly possible to 
be so diverted by the courteous touch of his 
hand on her arm as they passed through the 
doorway. 

The sun was withdrawing its last reluc- 
tant rays from the secluded corner of the 
big dining room where they found a small 
table. It was a pleasant old room, its walls 
hung with bearskins and stags’ heads, remi- 
niscent of the young days of Wyoming and 
of the old pioneer hunter who was now for- 
ever home from the hills, while his ranch 
that had once echoed to the calls of coyotes 
and cowboys was now a pleasure rendez- 
vous for Eastern tourists. 

A few resident guests sat at the window 
tables, and a group of prominent Sage City 
people had evidently just sat down at the 
large center table—two lawyers and a 
doctor, and their wives. They were the six 
preponderant vertebre of the Sage City 
News’ society column. The evolution of the 
experimental farm into a country club was 
due to their efforts; they occasionally 
drank and frequently made casual mention 
of cocktails; they played bridge;for money. 

They regarded June with a cordiality 
born of curiosity as she entered with an 
escort whom the rich Eastern guests 
greeted familiarly; but their cordiality 
would have been modified somewhat could 
they have known how provincial and in- 
consequential they had suddenly become 
in her eyes. 

“T’ve just discovered that I’m a snob,” 
she told Blaine while he seated her and 
paused over her chair with flattering at- 
tentiveness. “I’ve always rather envied 
those people; but now I feel—oh, sort of 
bored to death at the thought of them.” 

He gave the table a careless glance, and 
laughed. 

“Are you as frank with everyone as you 
are with me? 

““No-o, only to myself. Iseem to want to 
exhibit all my imperfections to you, just 
as you’ve done with me about yourself. 
Next to your being rich, that’s the thing I 
most like about you.” 

“Don’t forget—it’s mother who’s rich,” 
he reminded her, a nasty line tempering 
the smile on his lips. 
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he?” mother’s interested in artists, isn’t 
she?” 
“Passionately—if I’m not!” 

“Oh, but if you didn’t really feel that 
the money is rightfully yours, too, you’d— 
you’d not take it, would you?” 

Occasionally her inherent candor in- 
sisted on coming to the top, and each time 
it seemed to waken the same thing in him. 

“No, you can’t forgive my worthlessness 
on that score. It’s this way’’—he lighted 
a cigarette and watched its smoke while he 
talked—‘“‘the money all comes from moth- 
er’s family; father was a gay bird, I guess, 
and mother idolized him; but he was— 
well, hard to hold. She gave him a fortune 
in his own name, and found it was the 
wrong method. He used it to make other 
women happy. That was tough on mother, 
and it’s tougher still that I seem to be my 
father’s child, so far as ambition’s con- 
cerned. But she isn’t going to make the 
same mistake with me; she’s always tied 
me securely to her apron strings by keeping 
me absolutely dependent, and I’ve never 
had sufficient incentive to break the knot.” 

“Do you think you ever will have?” 

“T don’t know. I’d rather mother took 
a fancy to you than that she didn’t; but 
if she doesn’t ——”’ 

Swiftly he dropped his hand over hers 
where it lay on the table near the wall, and 
an emotion so conquering that it frightened 
her answered his touch. She had often 
rested in John’s arms, contented, and 
known none of such an emotion. 

“Oh, don’t!’”’ she whispered. 

Smiling, he tightened his hand. 

“ Are— you— going — to— love— me, or 
not?” 

His low, slow words were sure of their 
answer; but by actual physical effort she 
tore her gaze away from the commanding 
desire in his eyes. 

The sight of John entering the room 
strengthened her. 

‘John’s coming,”’ she warned him coolly. 
“This is certainly the best way I know to 
get the china broken over our heads.” 

“‘ Answer me first.”’ His fingers remained 
unrelenting. 

“How absurd! You know that I am” 
and she calmly adjusted her hat with her 
released hand just in time to be undis- 
covered by John, who came to the vacant 
chair at the middle table, where he was 
welcomed warmly, for the doctor’s wife had 
a sister in whom the élite of Sage City had 
long endeavored to interest John. 

But the quiet dinner of Blaine’s anticipa- 
tion was destined not to be; through no 
fault of John’s, however, for he kept his 
back severely turned, evén in the midst of 
the ensuing tumults. Mary Denton had 
just placed the famous fried chicken before 
them, in a manner designed of cold disdain, 
when an arriving party enlivened the living 
room with laughter. Blaine’s casual glance 
traveled over June’s shoulder into the ad- 
joining room, where an Indian servant girl 
was lighting early lamps. 

“Great gods, if it isn’t the bunch from 
the ranch—and mother!” 

The apprehension in his hollow voice 
acted like a wizard’s wand on June’s ela- 
tion, endowing it with calm, desperate 
reason. What mother’s favor might mean 
between her and Blaine was nothing; that 
it meant the open sesame to her air castles, 
the magic key to the land of her heart’s 
desire—was everything. 

“Just who am I?” she demanded. “De- 
cide quickly!” 

“Lord, I don’t know. There’s no de- 
pending on Pierre when he’s had a few 
drinks, and he’s evidently had ’em; and 
mother’s in a devil of a humor. She didn’t 
want me to go today —— 


. gray eyes; 


July : 


“Where did she think you were 
Her brain was working with thi 
of a sundial. 

“To Sage City to talk with 
men.’ ; 

“Well, you saw me at the 
Hotel. Why not just stick to Mr. | 
story and keep me safely indefir 
won’t believe anything, though, i 
as if you’d been caught stealing coc 

But this was a superfluous adr 
the subtleties of dissimulation m: 
social boundaries of Blaine’s wo 
was rising calmly, all apprehens 
quered by the utmost savoir-fa 
asked her pardon smilingly; he w 
graciously forward to meet them, 
at ease, delightedly surprised. 17 
tumult descended. 

There were eight of them—eij 
mathematical reality, they wer 
but in overwhelming effect they w 
thousand. 

“Baird. Oh, you sly dog! — 
you’d put something over on us, | 
Oil conferences, indeed! I’ll ta 
straight, old man; everything’s o 
the rest of the season.” ; 

Laughter and levity locked al 
memory out of June’s mind. Pier 
quickly detached himself from 
proaching babel and darted toward 
outstretched hands, reminding her 
a dragon fly. 

“‘Oh-h, what is so rare as a 
June?” he greeted her, rendering 
ody in a pleasing tenor that car 
over the room, which opened thi 
the élite of Sage City as widely as 
his companions. i 


wealth of indefinite detail that we 
paralyzed an ordinary imaginatic 
ily she heard herself being endo) 
impregnable ancestors—prudent 
tered over the British Isles; witl 
friends, all notable; and with a 
future, promised by all the gre 
whom Laurin knew or had ever he 
That his gayly sown seeds we! 
upon the fertile soil of friendliness 
dent to June’s level, courageous g, 
women accepted her laughingly, ¢ 
graciously; the men’s eyes were gi 
admiring, cordial. 
But—mother! 
Mrs. Hamilton Blaine had ren 
the background, beside her § 
stylish, handsome, silent and ser 
untouched by the cheerful aband 
permeated the rest of the group. 
she had gray hair; 
gray sport clothes, elegant, expen 
clothes, the absolute perfection 0; 
“Granite!’”’ thought June. “G 
through!” 
Of Mrs. Blaine alone did Jur 
take clear cognizance. The oth 
mere atoms of the Milky Way; 
ilton Blaine was a blinding plane 
solitary. And June knew, with sk 
icicles of intuition, just what Mr, 
ton Blaine was seeing with her gra 


= 


three cents a yard at the Gol 
Store in Sage City. 

Laurin, scourged by Blaine’s ey 
drew a little and permitted 
present her to his mother. 

“Miss Cameron,” acknowled: 
no more than acknowledged—th 
granite, ‘ | 
my son’s friends.” 
revealed even teeth which said 


white, nervous, unringed hand jy 
possessively on Blaine’s arm. 
held no magic key to the land of h 
desire. The mirage of possibili 
from June’s dreams, and she s 
dainfully at Blaine, seeing the lool 
digpppom vient on his face. 

But I am not a friend of y 
Mrs. Blaine,” she corrected her 
“It would be taking advantage 
charming graciousness to preti 
I am.’ 

Silence descended like a flanne 
on a sturdy little blaze. 4 

“Curtain! Curtain!” squealed 
histrionic horror, and Mrs. Blaine 
in the necessity of reconnoitering, 
rest of them. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 
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A Symphony of Flavors 


‘Res Norris Variety Box, with its twenty-one different kinds 
of exclusive candies, is like an orchestra, in which each in- 
strument has its own distinctive tone, yet blends with the 
others in perfect harmony. 


For this is no haphazard collection of candies, but an assort- 
ment built up with the same discriminating sense that achieves 
symmetry in a sculpture, and cadence in a song. 

Thus the different pieces in a Norris Variety Box afford 
harmonious contrasts, giving zest to one another and avoid- 


Typical Pieces from the 
Variety Box: 


THE CHOCOLATE CREAM PECAN 


fi 


KB 


Although the best pecans are found in our 
own Southern States, we will not buy them 


pi 


. shelled, for even short exposure is detrimen- 
tal to the delicate flavor of this aristocratic 
nut. 

The freshly shelled nut-meats, selected for 
ripeness and soundness, are first thickly 
covered with fluffy, creamy fondant; then 
enveloped in rich, full-flavored chocolate. 

The crisp chocolate coating, the melting 
fondant, and the tender nut-meat mingle 
in a manner surprisingly delectable, as this 
tich confection is eaten. 


ing sameness Or monotony. 


The artistic container that encases this assemblage of con- 
summate examples of the candy-maker’s art forms an appro- 
priate setting for its contents, making a gift package that most 
favorably impresses the recipient on sight. 

If your dealer hasn’t NORRIS Candies yet, send us $1.50 for a full pound Variety 


Box prepaid to any part of the U.S., and shipped the day order is received. Kindly 
give dealer’s name. 
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A candy to delight the most exacting 
taste—to thrill the palate with sheer 
deliciousness. 


CS Att 


NORRIS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA - Chicago Branch: 589 E. Illinois Street 
These candies are included in the Variety Box (1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs.) 


Marshmallows Maple Walnut 
Cream Brazil Nut Cream Pecans 
Brazil Nut Truffles Caramels 


Double Mints Vanilla Nut 
Chocolate 


Chocolate- 
Covered Centers 


Cherries Raisins Double Almonds 
Pineapples Lemon Rolls Sirrons ‘ 
Coup de Fraise Almond Butter Brittle Apricot Creams 
(block tin cup) Almond Truffles Honey Pecan Nougat 


Chocolate- 
Covered Fruits 


Pistachio Nougat 
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Use This 
Convenient 
Coupon 


1DIDIG1DI 9191919 1919191019/G101 919001050, 


NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box BE 
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Dealer’s Name_— 
© Norris, Inc., 1923 
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“Look at John hitting these 


rough roads now his car is 
STABILATED 


ei E TELLS me he cuts ten minutes off his run to 


the club. 


“Notice the way he eases over those ruts. 


at least. 


Going forty, 


“T kidded them about passing us so often up here. 


‘“Sympathized with Grace for marrying a speed demon. 


“She says it’s you and I who deserve the sympathy. 


“George! When I see them so safely navigate roads like this 
I can’t help but believe she is right—particularly so when 
almost everybody else seems to have STABILATED.” 
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The value of an automobile, its comfort and safety, are measurable by 


its roadability. 


A car is essentially a thing to take you to places in greater comfort, 
less time and more safely than any other form of conveyance. 


STABILATION has given to the auto- 
mobile the ability to travel over all 
kinds of road surfaces with an 
entirely new and remarkable lux- 
ury of motion. 


STABILATORS are entirely new in 
principle and in results. 


When you have SrasiLaTeD your 
car it will have roadability — 
complete. 


Write for full details and name of your local 
Watson Dealer or Distributor. 


UESENBERG 


“STRAIGHT 8”? 


Duesenberg engineering speaks for itself— 
it has spoken nationally and internationally 
for many years. Naturally, all Duesenberg 
“Straight Eights’? are Stapiatep at the 
factory. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


NTABILATORS 


CHANGE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR 


ONE ARABIAN NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 21) t 


“How long are you going to keep me 
waiting here?’’ he demanded, drumming 
with his feet against the boat bottom in an 
effort to restore circulation to his shaking 
body. 
“Yuh’re lucky to be alive!’’ said the 


quietly malignant voice above him. “I 


said to throw up that rope! D’yuh under- 


| stand? I want that rope, and I want it ina 


hurry! 
Sullenly Laban reached for the rope coil 


and tossed it up to the waiting figure. 


“Yuh sit there, or I’ll drown yuh when 


| I get back!” was the parting warning as the 


man with the rope withdrew once more into 
the semidarkness. 

Laban, already weighed down with an 
accumulation of obvious injustices, found 


| that parting message a highly objection- 


able one. So now they were talking about 


| drowning him! They had carried him off a 


prisoner, and taken away his shoes, and 
bullied and berated him, and tied him down 


| on the outskirts of an absurd midnight 
| adventure in which he had no earthly inter- 


est. It was a queer city, all right, this city 
into which he had wandered a stranger, 
where they wouldn’t even let a man sleep or 
eat or make his way peacefully down to his 
boat! 

Then he started, involuntarily, as a sound 
came to his ears. For that sound, he felt, 
was a revolver shot, dull and flat, like the 
blow of a hammer on a hardwood plank. 
Hecouldnotbesure. But curiosity, touched 
with something a trifle less impersonal than 
curiosity, overcame his mounting lethargy. 
And he was tired of inaction. 

He glanced guardedly about, padded 


| along the swaying craft with the pointed 


nose and scrambled up the rough timbers of 
the basin side. He crept forward noiselessly 
in his stocking feet, keeping to the shadows 
asmuchashecould. Hestoppedshort when 
he came to the pier shed. He hesitated for 
a moment, for he knew that with any ad- 
vance he was skirting the fringes of danger. 


| But it was too late, he felt, to draw back. So 


he worked his cautious way towards the 
river end of the warehouse, rounded it and 


| came to a door which stood slightly ajar. 
| The lock of this door, it was plain to see, 


had been forced. 

The door itself was open just enough to 
permit Laban’s body to squeeze through. 
So, after listening for a moment or two, he 
entered the high-vaulted warehouse that 
loomed above him as ominously dark as a 
mine drift. The minute he did so his nostrils 
were assailed by the contending heavy 
smells of jute and soured molasses drippings 
and spices and undressed pelts. He found 
himself in a rough-floored aisle between 
towering bastions of barrels and cases and 
corded bales. He thought for a moment 
that he saw the flash of a light between 
barred windows far down the shed. But it 
showed only for a second and_was gone 
again, and he thought as he moved slowly 
forward that he was in a kingdom of utter 
and unbroken silence. 

But Laban realized, as he stopped to 
listen for the third time, that he was wrong 
in this conclusion. For through that echo- 
ing cavern began to creep a faint noise, the 
nature of which he could not understand. It 
reminded him a little of the bubbling of 
water. Then it took on a vague rhythm 
that made him think of sewer gas inter- 
mittently forcing its way through a drain 
trap. Then it reminded him, as he crept 
still closer, of the soft suspiring of a loco- 
motive with its throttle closed and its fires 
banked. Then it became something almost 
human, disagreeably suggestive of thestran- 
gled breathing of a patient emerging from 
an anesthetic; and he stopped short at 
that in an effort to locate the source of the 
sound. 

As he did so he saw the momentary flash 
of light again, but this time much closer to 
him. He beheld a widening luminous ray 
flower out of the blackness and fall on the 
muffled face of a man in a sitting posture. 
This man was so heavily lashed to an 
upright timber that it appeared, in that 
momentary flash, oddly like a capstan. The 
light wavered down over the closely roped 


| body, and then, as quickly as it came, it 


went out again. As it did so Laban heard 


| the sound of a voice, quiet and vindictive, 


and he recognized it as the voice of one of 
his enemies from the power boat. 

“Cut out that croakin’, you Swede, or 
T’ll put you to sleep!” were the words 


| which came to the listening youth’s ears; 
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and that listening youth knew, even 
the rhythmic gurgling began agai) 
the sound came from a man tightly 
and trussed to one of the shed bear 

That. man, he surmised, was th 
beak, the watchman, the guardian 
storehouse, whom they had only too 
overpowered. They had him tic 
bound and half choked with theiy 
gag between his distended jaws, 
Laban, remembering occasional yis 
dentist’s office, when his own jaws h; 
kept pried apart until his throat wz 
with saliva, felt humanly and unl 
sorry for that prisoner. As he moy 


weight of his lightly planted foot. 

He stooped low and examined thi; 
thing. He turned it over and car 
with interrogative fingers. He f 
glazed peak of a cap. Attached to it 


turbed him. He found it reassurin; 
member that the arm of the la 
somewhere there about him in the da} 
But if a policeman was there, why } 
satisfied to take no hand in the sit) 
And what had reconciled him to the; 
his helmet? | 

Laban, as he asked this, caught 1 
comprehensible sound out of the da} 


uttermost. Then came the sque. 
whine of steel against steel, as thoug) ( 
one were crowbarring open a door || 
ing a lock from its fastening, and th 
grunt again, but this time with a {| 
satisfaction in its timbre. 

“T got ’er open,’’ announced ; 
voice out of the ensuing stillness. 3 
your lamp here.” 

“Wait a minute,” said a guard 
more guttural voice. “I want’ 


The light this time flowered unexpite 
on Laban’s left. Against the heavy’ 
work of a movable gangway, as ¢h 
some as a dinosaur on wheels, he i 
sight of a second figure, tightly trusil 
gagged. This second prisoner, howeyi; 
in a standing position. Closely ropel 
he was, there was less of humilityn 
rigid blue-clad limbs, and out of tht 
Celtic face, across which the straps 
mouth gag cut, burned a look of st)b 
hate. The eyes narrowed but ¢ 
blink at the insolent flash of lig’ | 
their depths. 

The man holding the pocket lar) s 
nothing, but once convinced of hip 
oner’s helplessness, snapped out tl 
and felt his half-stumbling way 1ya 
what Laban accepted as the broke 
of the pier’s strong room. 

“What’ve yuh got?” he askedis 
pushed this door open. ; 

The answering voice was muffled id 
mote, but not untouched with exu 

“T’ve got the casket.’ 4 

“But are yuh dead sure it’s th 
one? This’d be a sweet night’s wo, 
a stiff on our hands we wasn’t acq 
wit?!” 

“It’s the only one!” This was f 
by sounds of straining and grunting! 
the weight o’ the old bird! It'll t 
two of us to get ’im out!” 

There was the sound of a stumbl 

“What’re yuh fallin’ over there’ 
the whispered challenge. 

“Your gat,” was the other’s ans} . 

“That’s the cop’s gun. Get it ou) 
way and gi’me a hand here!” 

“Just a minute!” The light winl 
went out again. ‘“‘Hully gee, but we 
a whole fam’ly to bury this night, |U 
There’s eight cases o’ Three Star 
ag’inst the side wall!” 

“We'll need it, after takin’ a cha‘! 
this. So let’s get busy before I’ve dr 
joints dry. Get a hold!” 

Laban, crouching in between } 
lasses barrels, could hear them 
heavily past him. He could h 
labored breaths and smell their 
bodies as they lugged their ominoust 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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in the long graceful Panatela 
shape, full Havana filled,and 
offered at Ten Cents! THUS, 
once again is demonstrated 
how the manufacture of 
cigars In enormous quantities 
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The Standard Spark lf Plug of the World 


AC 
TITAN 
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How Can a Purchaser 


| Know He Is Buying the Best? 


One of the good things about open competition is that it permits 
superiority to manifest itself, We all know who is the best fighter, 
the best swimmer, the leading ball team. Happily, there are cer- 
tain vital motor car parts that are given an opportunity to demon- 
strate their quality in competition through the crucial test of 
automobile racing, so that the motorist does not have to guess but 
can know positively what has been proved best. 


When it comes to spark plugs there is no reason for guessing. 

In open competition for years the big winner has always been 

AC. Again they won the 500-mile Indianapolis race, the firsch 
seven cars to finish using AC’s. 


irst.e.eare Milton . H.C. S. Special 
A Second Hartz . - +» Durant Special 
Third Murphy . . . Durant Special 
Fourth Hearne - Durant Special 
Fifth Corum . Barber-Warnock 
Sixth»... . .. Elliot... . seDurant Special 
Seventh. . . Durant - Durant Special 


AC’s were the only American plugs to go through the race. Com- 
pare this performance with the ordinary claims made about spark 
plugs and draw your own conclusions. 


AC Spark Plugs of the same standard design and quality are at 
your disposal, 


Why you should change your spark plugs 


Incorrectly designed plugs cause poor performance. Old or worn- 
out plugs will cause a gradual loss of power until finally your 
engine does not pick-up and get away as it once did. 


Put in a set of AC’s—accept no other kind—and you will observe 
an immediate all-round improvement in performance and easier 
starting. 


Something you have always wanted 


Ask your dealer -for an AC Plug Kit— illustrated below —to 
carry your spare plugs without risk of damage. Obtain yours 
free, with a set of AC’s, 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, <Wichigan 
Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139 
Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


™ 


The AC Plug Kit 
— to carry your spare plugs 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
down the rough-floored aisle. But it was 
plainly too much for them, for with re- 
newed grunts of distress they came to a 
stop and eased themselves. 

“We'll just about earn this by the time 
we get it out into that kicker,” complained 
one of the men. 

“And we’ve still got the boob out there 
to figger on,’’ the other reminded him. 

“T know what that boob’s goin’ to get,’ 
was the first man’s coolly malignant retort. 
“‘He’s goin’ to have his light put out wit’ 
a tap on the bean or he’s goin’ into Kruger’s 
cellar. We’ve got ’o bury that robin until 
there’s no chance of a blow-over!”’ 

Laban heard that muttered speech. He 
both heard it and understood what it 
meant. It meant taking away his last 
chance of getting aboard the Aleutiana. It 
meant robbing him of one thing that he 
valued in their phantasmal world of phan- 
tasmal intrigues, and he stood watching 
them as they moved forward again. He 
stood watching them, with his teeth set, as 
they rested and once more stumbled on. 
Then he slipped out of his shadowy corner 
and groped his way slowly forward. He 
waited to make sure his enemies were out 
through the broken pier door, and then he 
pushed forward again. He had to be infi- 
nitely cautious, for collision with some loose 
piece of merchandise, he knew, might spell 
disaster. He worked his way on until he 
came to the wheeled gangway, where he 
felt about until he found the pinioned up- 
right figure. 

“Tt’s all right, officer,’ he whispered as 
close to the other’s ear as possible. ‘I’m 
helping you. But I want to get your gun 
back first.” 

He padded on from side to side until he 
came to the metal-sheathed door of the 
ruptured strong room. He explored that 
door with his finger ends, found it had been 
secured by a huge padlock which had held 
a heavy angled hasp over a staple of three- 
quarter-inch steel fastened to the equally 
heavy door frame. He found, too, that it 
had been officially sealed, apparently by 
some inland revenue officer. But that flimsy 
ribbon of metal had been easily enough 
ruptured. 

The door itself was intact. It was the 
huge padlock which had been twisted and 
broken into uselessness. The distorted 
ruins of that padlock, in fact, were even at 
the moment indenting their sharper angles 
into one of Laban’s shoeless feet. But he 
gave little thought to this, for he remem- 
bered that his time was short. 

He ran about in little circles, in frantic 
and ever-widening little circles, with his 
hands outstretched and his knees bruising 
first against a chair and then a row of 
wooden boxes slightly bigger than suit- 
cases. But this failed to bring him what he 
wanted. So he dropped to the floor and 
writhed and padded from wall to wall, for 
more than ever now, he knew, his time was 
short. 

He found the service revolver he was in 
search of—found it where it had been 
kicked into a corner, thrust it down into 
his hip pocket, started up, and suddenly 
shrank back into that corner again. For a 
soft thud warned him that his enemies had 
returned; asoft thud like that of a knuckled 
hand coming into unexpected contact with 
a metaled surface. He heard guarded foot- 
steps, the kick of a shoe toe against a chair 
leg, and a duet of deep and slightly husky 
breathing. 

“Don’t show that light again,” said a 
voice. It was a slightly petulant voice, but 
it impressed Laban most as being disturb- 
ingly close to him. ‘I’ve got the boxes 
here. Come easy!”’ 

The ensuing silence was broken again by 
a scuffle and thud and curse. 

“What’s that?” said the first speaker 
sharply. 

“T stumbled over those damn shoes,” 
muttered the other man as he apparently 
groped forward again and came into colli- 
sion with the box row. 

But Laban, at the moment, was more 
interested in the information about his lost 
footwear. He wanted those shoes back. He 
wanted them tremendously. Yet close as 
they lay to him, he could conceive of no 
way of recovering them. So he merely 
shrank back into his corner, where his body 
came into contact with a broom leaning 
against the wall corner. He possessed him- 
self of that broom; he scarcely knew why. 
But it was a weapon of a sort, if the worst 
suddenly came to the worst. 

“We'll get the whole eight out o’ the 
shed,” the voice within three paces of him 
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" 
was saying. “We'll get ’em clear, and 
we'll pass ’em on into the kicker.” 

Laban waited until he knew th 
stooped in unison over the boxes 
with one finger touching the wall, h 
along the floor as quietly as a cat n 
came to the open doorway. Witho 
knowing it in his excitement, he gti] 
ried the broom in his hand. He ! 
ing to drop it now for fear of nois 
held it in his left hand as with h 
quietly swung the iron-sheathed d, 

He could hear the two men grun 
as they lifted their boxes and ste 


that humble domestic utensil down 
the projecting end of the staple, 
served to hold and lock the hasp. 
He knew, even before he h 
blows and futile tugs at that barrie 
door, that he had them as he wanted t 
that he had them locked safe and g 
a bonding room lined with its fi 
of substantial sheet iron. So he g 
match to make sure where the ba 
dows stood in the room, for through 
windows, he remembered, they mig h 
try to send a bullet after him. By 
course to the gangway, he saw, Wa 
tirely under cover. So he hurried to 
it, taking out his pocket knife as he 
“We got ’em, officer!’ he exulted 
cut away the sodden gag. ‘‘We’ve gol 
I’ve locked the two o’ them up in th 
room!” F: 
He could hear the gasp of relief fro) 
thick throat, the deep breath of 
cramped body, as the tiny knife 
sawed through the coils of rope an 
huge shoulders heaved and freed | 
selves. 4 
But instead of moving the release 
trolman merely leaned against the gar 
and quavered. Then he spat softly, 
“Just a minute, me lad, and I'll 
pe he whispered huskily down t 
an. 
“And here’s your revolver,” pror 
Laban, reaching out for the shakin 
hand and directing it into contact wil 
extended firearm. 2 
“Ah!”? murmured the agent of lay 
order on whom had been heaped 
enormities. As his big fingers closed | 
the waiting stock he repeated that 1 
syllabie “Ah!” . 
That repeated interjection, quietly 
was uttered, gave Laban a feeling int 
of his stomach more disagreeable ever 
hunger. He was reminded at the 
time of certain predicaments of his 
“What d’ you want me to do next 
asked, backing away a little. y 
“There’s a watchman here somew 
me lad. Get him loose,” answere! 
other, once more in full possession | 
voice. “‘No; leave him be. For | 
need a light and they’ll see it. That’! 
“em a chance to shoot from the win! 
“Tll risk it,’”’? announced Laban, || 
idea had come to him. - | 
It had just occurred to him that he | 
quietly slip that watchman’s shoes fr¢ 
feet before he cut the ropes from his } 
A pair of brogans, after all, was not | 
tortionate price for personal liberty é 
Laban began to feel that the time was | 
ripe for his withdrawal. He couldn’t 
to get tied up with the law and its den} 
His ship sailed at six o’clock sharpé 
above and before everything else he Ii 
be aboard that ship when she sailed. 
“Tt’s a brave lad you are,’”’ he hea | 
policeman proclaim out of the darkns 
But Laban, as he retreated, knew ti 
wasn’t altogether the truth he was hell 
He even found himself without the, 
age, on second thoughts, to creep fo} 
to that trussed watchman and rob tn 
his footwear. Instead, he swung /0 
through the aromatic piles of merehit! 
and worked his way quietly but gq! 
towards the river end of the pier she 
He was not even clear of it befoi! 
stringed bulbs high up in the vaulted 28 
sprang into light, at the same time tht 
alarm gong at the street end of the sh I 
gan its brazen clangor for help. ButJ) 
neither hesitated nor looked back. Fi 
out through the still open side door, 
tled across the wharf planks and 
the line that held the narrow-nose 
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the stringpiece. Then he dropped 
ato the waiting boat, poled it about 
the ebbing tide suck it across the 
e poled his craft outward along the 
until he found fairway again, and 
re let the tide carry him past drip- 
es, making sure of his contact with 
1g stable, for he knew nothing of the 
nd its workings, and had no wish to 
‘into the open river. He drifted 
jhe rusty stern plates of a liner, 
her projecting screw blades by not 
ana handbreadth. Then he swung 
-kness again, and out again into a 
-dered by a higher and newer pier 
ompletely blocked his path. 
eoccupied was he in making a land- 
he brought up at a lighter grinding 
‘the pier side, that he paid no at- 
to the solitary figure indifferently 
ng him from the fresh-hewed string- 
igh above him. He had made the 
st and clambered up to the pier floor, 
before he even became aware of this 
‘man’s presence. 
-gecond man, however, gave scant 
ym to the fugitive in stockinged feet. 
med intent on his own strange ends 
jlemnly took off his hat, placed it on 
ngpiece, buttoned his coat and con- 
ted the black waters of the slip. 
i, as he stopped to study that som- 
d silent figure, found his curiosity 
ly deepened into alarm. 
iat are you doing there?” he called 
rply as he ran forward, and he had to 
that question before the man on the 
he pier so much as turned to observe 


at’s my business,’’ the morose stran- 
served as he once more fell to study- 
» slip water. 

t you’re not going to throw yourself 
ie river there?” asked Laban, with 
h of incredulity. 

at’s exactly what I’m going to do,” 
r retorted the other. ‘“‘And I wish 
go away and leave me alone.” 

(tt you can’t do a thing like that!” 
ted Laban. ‘‘It’s—it’s insanity! It’s 
lly!” 

stranger turned slowly about and 
aplated him. 

y, did you ever go a day and a half 
it eating—without a bite? And not 
‘to crawl into? And not a nickel left 
snufi of snow?”’ 

an suddenly stooped down in the un- 
a light and indulged in a pointed 
tion of the morose-eyed stranger’s 
ear. 

you're down that low,” he promptly 
need as he stood up again, ‘“‘I’ll give 
ve dollars for those shoes of yours.” 
» stranger turned slowly about and 
id Laban. Then he just as deliber- 
studied his footwear. Then, chancing 
serve that the would-be purchaser was 
iy shoes of his own, he slowly shook 
rad. 

"s not enough money,” he stolidly 
‘ained. 

hen make it ten dollars, 


” 


conceded 


a. 

et’s see the color of your ten.” 

oan produced the ten dollars. He pro- 
1 it and paraded it before the lacklus- 
res of the other. 

further words passed between them. 
the older man slowly and somewhat 
ily lowered himself to the pier floor, 
ved his worn footwear, and extended 
1and for Laban’s money at the same 
that he extended his other hand with 
noes. 

ban, having surrendered the money, 
possession of his dilapidated prizes. 
‘ were not particularly appealing to 
ye, and they were considerably roomier 
he might have wished. But there was 
thing mysteriously fortifying in finding 
leather once more between his plantar 
: and the uncertainties of Mother 


1e barefoot man, he noticed, had re- 
ed his hat from the stringpiece. 

ind now what are you going to do?” 
d Laban, observing that a little of the 
7 had gone out of the other’s move- 


{ can eat again,” impassively remarked 
shoeless one, 
Then why not come and eat with me?”’ 


ed. 
he doleful figure shook a doleful head. 
One of those West Street bulls’d only 


_ me for gum-shoein’ with a bare heel 

his time o’ the night. And I know a 
€ : 

» 


, oo 


maesry youth companionably sug-. 
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nigger who can shoe me at sunup for six 
bits. So beat it, son, and good luck to 
ou!” 

“The same to you!” called back Laban, 
already moving eastward along the empty 
pier. 

x 

leeeN canted off across the asphalted 

wastes of West Street, striking south. 
A police wagon went clanging past him as 
he reached the sidewalk. That prompted 
him to tool his course away from the river 
for a block or two, when he turned south 
and hurried on until he came to a street-car 
track. Here he turned east again, and 
boarded a car. 

He looked out when his car stopped at the 
next corner, and there he saw something 
which made his eyes widen and his pulse 
quicken. 

What he saw was a cheap restaurant. It 
was a restaurant looking warm and opulent 
and indescribably appealing behind its 
white facade and plate glass and its pyra- 
mided grapefruit and its hot plate of 
greased iron where a white-clad attendant 
was already browning wheat cakes and 
flipping them over as nonchalantly as 
though all New York were cobbled with 
them. 

Laban made for the car door. He 
dropped from the car platform with count- 
less talons of hunger clawing his vitals. His 
mouth watered as he approached the white- 
framed window, where he watched a 
creamy liquid from a white pitcher solidify 
into mahogany-tinted disks of close-grained 
deliciousness. 

So intently did he watch that process, 
and so determinedly did he make for the 
door a moment later, that he saw nothing 
of the unobtrusive but keen-eyed figure 
lounging back in a doorway not thirty 
paces from the albified front and the 
lighted window of the all-night restaurant. 
It was a good place to keep watch, as the 
unobtrusive figure promptly corroborated 
by sauntering casually westward and dis- 
appearing through the side door of a choco- 
late shop, where he talked briefly but 
earnestly over the telephone. 

But Laban’s mind was set on only one 
thing. It was set on the long-deferred and 
the all-obliterating intention of eating, of 
filling the empty void which yawned under 
his vest front, of ending the ventral aches 
which were now beginning to leave him a 
little dizzy in the top. story. 

He sat down at a glazed table flanked by 
a row of empty chairs, took an oblong bill 
of fare from its neatly nickeled holder and 
solemnly consulted the printed lines 
thereon. 

He was still consulting that delectable 
column when a surprisingly fresh-looking 
young lady ina surprisingly fresh white uni- 
form, having placed silverware and a white 
paper napkin in front of him, stood expect- 
antly at his shoulder. 

“Bring me,” the tired-eyed young man 
slowly and emphatically instructed her, 


“coffee and wheat cakes, and corn-beef hash 


on toast, with a poached egg on top of it, 
and some of those country sausages, and a 
rasher of bacon on the side, and a double 
portion of butter cakes with maple sirup.” 

“Will that be all?” asked the girl at his 
shoulder, with a perfectly grave face. 

“No, it won’t be all,’”’ responded Laban, 
with an equally grave face. “For after that 
I want a coffee cake and an extra cup of 
coffee, and after that I may possibly want 
something more. But I can’t stop to say 
what it is now, for I’ve been on a hunger 
strike, and the sooner I get busy at break- 
ing it the better.” 

He took out his gold-filled watch and 
consulted it. The hands showed twenty- 
five minutes to five. There was a subway 
to Brooklyn, he had been told. He would 
make inquiries about it after he had eaten, 
for he had to be aboard, he reminded him- 
self, at six. But before everything else, he 
intended to eat. 

He began at the wheat cakes, which dis- 
appeared like snow before one of his own 
Western chinooks. Then he investigated 
the corn-beef hash embellished with its 
plump poached egg. He had hopelessly 
undermined the egg and ordered a second 
cup of coffee when he wakened up to the 
fact that he was no longer sitting alone at 
the white-glazed table. A heavy-bodied 
man with a blue jaw had casually seated 
himself at Laban’s right at the same time 
that a lean-faced man with a cigarette 
took the chair immediately on his left. But 
Laban, who had other things to think of, 
kept on with his eating. They were, he had 
seen at a glance, utter strangers to him. 
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““We’ve been looking for you,” quite un- 
expectedly announced the man with the blue 


aw. 

“And it has been some hunt,’’ continued 
the thin-faced man with the cigarette. 

Laban, with a noncommittal eye, looked 
from one to the other. Then he turned to 
the man with the cigarette, as seeming the 
more companionable of the two. 

““Who are you?” he asked, in the act of 
determinedly stowing away another forkful 
of the corn-beef hash. 

“T’m Bagley, the leg man of the Amer- 
ican,” was the prompt and not unfriendly 
response. 

“T don’t know what a leg man is,’’ Laban 
remarked, directing more attention towards 
his forkful of hash than towards the new- 
comer on his left. 

“Tt means a newspaper reporter who 
works in the open, away from his office,” 
that newcomer patiently explained. “‘And 
the gentleman on your immediate right is 
my good friend Lieutenant Tiernan, of the 
Central Office.” 

Laban obliquely inspected the man on 
his right, saw that he was not in uniform 
and refused to be impressed. His night in 
that city of anomalies had left him a bit 


- skeptical, and he promptly announced the 


ay to the two men so intently watching 
im. 

“This is my fire badge,”’ explained the 
man who had called himself Bagley. ‘‘And 
I guess, Terry, you’d better show him your 
shield.” 

Laban indifferently inspected these 
tangible and apparently authentic creden- 
tials. Then he proceeded to sugar his 
coffee. 

“And what do you want?” he inquired 
as he proceeded to stir the same. 

“T want you to come down to head- 
quarters with me,” was Lieutenant Tier- 
nan’s altogether unexpected and altogether 
unpalatable response. 

Still again Laban took out the gold-filled 
watch and consulted it. 

“I’m sorry, but I haven’t time.” 

“And why not?” was the officer’s pon- 
derously patient query. 

“My ship’s sailing at six,” explained 
Laban, “and I’ve got to be aboard her.” 

The two men exchanged glances across 
what remained of the corn-beef hash. Then 
the man from the Central Office laughed. It 
was not an unpleasant laugh. But it grated 
on Laban for the simple reason that he 
entertained no idea as to its cause. 

“But that’s not the important thing,” 
averred the lieutenant. i 

“What isn’t?” asked Laban. 

“The time your ship sails—or any other 
old ship sails. That’s nothing to us.” 

“But it’s something to me,” asserted 
Laban. 

“Maybe it is. But there’s bigger things 
than your ship, son, and you're up against 
7em right now. 

“‘What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean you've got considerable ex- 
plaining to do before you get off this 
island,” announced the officer, with a 
hardening of the lines about his blue- 
jowled face. 

Laban’s face also hardened. He was 
about to speak, but the thinner man 
stopped him. 

“Wait!” he said. 

Then the man called Bagley turned to 
the officer in plain clothes. 

“Wait a minute, Terry,” he still cau- 
tioned. ‘‘Let’s see if we can’t get at this 
thing from the other side. You're Laban 
Lindhagen, aren’t you?”’ 

“T am,” acknowledged Laban as he fin- 
ished up a butter cake. 

“And you landed at the Grand Central 
Station last night with a package which 
was intrusted to you by a soviet courier 
who was intercepted at the border.” 

“Tt wasn’t a package,” corrected Laban. 
“Tt was a pocket camera. And I’m not 
sure about the soviet-courier part of the 
thing, for the man was a stranger to me.”’ 

“A: complete stranger?” 

“T didn’t know him from Adam! And 
I wish I’d never even seen him!” ~ 

Again Laban was not altogether igno- 
rant of the exchange of glances between 
the two men flanking him. But he went on 
with his eating. 

“What did you do with that camera?” 
asked Bagley. 

“T checked it at the downstairs parcel 
room of the station and mailed the claim 
check to Mr. Wu Fang Low down in Pell 
Street, as the man on the train had asked 
me to do.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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F you think that socks are 
I the same year after year 
just ask your haberdasher to 
show you Monito. You will 
understand why these crea- 
tions of exclusive producers 
of men’s socks are considered 
as authoritative expressions 
of the prevailing mode. 


For instance, there is the 
dressy, tailored ankle whichis 
a feature of all Monito Socks 
this summer. Style No. 515, 
a full-fashioned silk with 
Swiss clock—is particularly 
popular this summer. 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 


each pair 
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HITMAN’S Chocolates! They belong in the picture ¢ 

the Big Vacation, just as they are so socially useful durin 

the rest of the year. People who find Whitman’s so delightft | 

all winter do not deprive themselves of the pleasure when the 
take to the seashore or mountains. For the vigor and exercis 

of out-of-doors make them even more eager for the concer 

~ trated, sustaining nourishment of pure chocolate sweetmeats. 


pert 
Serre 


No need to pack Whitman’s in a bulgy grip or superheate 
trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, there you wi. 


find a Whitman agency, supplied direct from us with Salmagund 
the Sampler, the Pleasure Island and those other Whitmai 


packages you have learned to like so well. Whitman’s are th 
SALMAGUNDI only chocolates distributed nationally in this manner. No resol 


A happy package for the is too remote to have its store which shows the sign 
summer social affairs, house 


parties, beach parties, sails, 
touring, cards—indoors and 
outdoors a leading favorite. 
The beautiful Salmagundi box 
of metal affords extra protec- 
tion for the chocolates within. 


Chacalsies | 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. . 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W, 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch; 449-51 Minna St. 
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(Continued from Page 87) 
o, you didn’t,” promptly asserted his 


jioner. 

Tell, I thought I did,” contended 
a. “But when I got to the hotel I 
-T’d checked my own camera, which 
ringer for the one that had been left 
r care.” 

h!” said the officer and the news- 
-man in one and the same breath. 

nd what did you do then?” de- 
ed Bagley. 

found the second camera was packed 
a lot of cut stones that had been 
d in wax. So I put ’em away where 
j be safe. A couple of things had 
med, you see, to make me feel they 
; be interfered with. And I intended 
2p my promise, for 3? 

ut where, man, where?” cried Bagley. 
he same place where I put the bunch 
velry that was shoved in through my 
om door,” explained Laban, reaching 
s coffee ring. . 

gley’s fingers were clutched on his 
sleeve. 

Jhere?’’ he demanded, shaking the 
, ring out of Laban’s grasp. 

put ’em down one of the bedposts.” 
lown a bedpost?”’ 

ure! I dropped ’em down inside the 
yost of that big hotel bed, and screwed 
e top again.” 

nd they’re there now?”’ asked Bagley, 
eyed, and once more on his feet. 

don’t see why they shouldn’t be,” 
nded Laban. 

gley sat down and then stood up 
. There was a small dewing of mois- 
ym his thin-wrinkled forehead. 

juick, Terry, get back to the Colbridge 
heck up on this! You’ve got the room 
yer. Get Boomer out of bed again if 
have to. He’ll understand. I'll sit 
with this Swede until you get back. 
or beaven’s sake, make it brief!” 

e officer was off at a nod, moving with 
erity unexpected in one so heavy of 


believe I’d like another cup of that 
»,”’ explained Laban as the wrinkle- 
Bagley once more seated himself 
e him. 
e leg man of the American inspected 
That inspection began as one of re- 
nent, but ended up as one of per- 
ty. 
’f course,’’ he finally announced. “‘Go 
dand eat and drink until you explode 
1 feel like it. You probably deserve it. 
must have had rather a busy night.” 
have,” acknowledged Laban. 
‘hat’s what I want to get at,”’ explained 
ther man. ‘‘I want you to tell me just 
’s happened. I’ve been working on the 
> end of this muddle, and I want it 
zhtened out. So spill it, son. Begin at 
rst and give it to me as it came.”’ 
int by point Laban explained to him 
- had happened that night. He ex- 


ed it briefly and more or less brokenly, 


“Aw, T’row Him Overboard!” 
Muttered the Deeper of the Two 
Voices, Not Without Disgust 
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for there was a good deal of it that was 
incomprehensible to him. Occasionally his 
interlocutor would stop him with a ques- 
tion or two; now and then he would fall to 
wagging his head; and once, with his eyes 
fixed on Laban’s, he ejaculated under his 
breath, ‘‘ You unimaginative young Swede, 
you!” 

But Laban, having finished and having 
noticed the Other man’s nervous glance 
down at his watch, remembered about his 
boat and asked what time it was. 

Bagley, however, did not give him the 
time. For at that moment Lieutenant 
Tiernan, of the Central Office, stepped in 
through the restaurant door. Bagley 
started to his feet, but the officer waved 
him back. 

“Tt’s there!”’ he announced as he sank 
into a chair. He was smiling broadly, if a 
little wearily. ‘It’s there—the whole 
bunch, and the whole Detwiler haul on 
top of it!” 

Bagley’s face looked pinched in the light 
of the white-glazed arc lamps. 

“Who’s got ’em?’’ he asked. 

‘“Boomer’s stowed ’em in the safe until 
the commissioner himself gets down. Can 
you beat it?” 

He blinked meditatively at the restive- 
bodied Laban, who once more rather irri- 
tably consulted his watch. “‘Can you beat 
it?”? repeated the man from the Central 
Office, with what seemed altogether foolish 
impressiveness. 

Bagley joined him in his contemplation 
of the young radio officer. 

““What’re you going to do with him?”’ he 
asked with an impersonality which Laban 
was tempted to resent. 

“Do with him?” echoed the equally im- 
personal lieutenant. ‘‘ What good is he to 
us? We’ve got what we’re after and the 
case is closed.” 

“All right, Brother Laban,” announced 
Bagley, stowing away his watch. “ We’ve 
just got forty-five minutes to get you 
aboard that boat of yours.” 

“You can’t make it!” proclaimed the 
police officer, without emotion. 

“But I’ve got to make it,’’ protested 
Laban; ‘“‘and I’d like to pick up my suit- 
case on the way.” 

Still again the two men sat studying each 
other. 

““Couldn’t you do it with the captain’s 
car?” prompted Bagley. ‘“‘The nut almost 
deserves it!”’ 

Lieutenant Tiernan, as he rose to his 
feet, seemed to be hesitating. But he 
nodded the next moment in a sort of grim 
assent which Laban couldn’t quite ac- 
count for. 

“Get ready,” he proclaimed. “I'll be 
back here in exactly two minutes.”’ 

Laban solemnly. verified his‘check reck- 
oning, paid for his breakfast and pushed 
two nickels out towards the young woman 
in white. 

“T’m going over there with you,” an- 
nounced Bagley as he ushered the now 
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slightly plethoric youth into the closed car 
waiting at the curb. 

Laban had stood somewhat abashed at 
the prospect of invading a police car, which 
he had pictured as a cardinal red Jugger- 
naut with a big brass bell crowning its cowl. 
But instead of that it was merely a dark- 
paneled landaulet with an intricate silver 
coat of arms adjusted to its radiator and an 
inviting slope to its upholstery. 

“You know, I can’t quite understand all 
this,’”’ complained Laban as they skyhooted 
down the twilight cafion of a steel-tracked 
street where, from an occasional corner, a 
traffic policeman gravely saluted. 

“Then I’ll make it a little plainer to 
you,” said Bagley. “‘That soviet bunch 
have been trying to get the pick of the 
Romanoff crown jewels into this country 
for the last ten months. They failed at the 
front door, for three hundred men have 
been watching for that shipment for five 
months. So they tried the back door. Your 
friend on the train, coming in by way of the 
Pacific and Canada, had both the Winter 
Palace and the Kremlin stones packed away 
in that camera case he passed over to you 
when one of the Treasury men spotted him 
as a Red at the border. He took a chance, of 
course, but he had to. Somebody aboard 
that train wired on ahead, I suppose, and 
they made ready for you. They laid their 
ropes, but you fooled them with your check- 
room stunt.” 

“That was an accident,’ interrupted 
Laban. 

“We know it now. But they didn’t. And 
while you were toting all that stuff around 
as though it were a bag of peanuts, you-——”’ 

“What was that stuff worth?’ Laban 
still again interrupted. 

That’s hard to say,” explained Bagley, 
‘fn dollars and cents. But Krassin and the 
rest of them counted on raising nearly four 
million dollars on the collection. Then, as 
I was going to say, they used Limousine 
Sadie as a stick-up and she laid for you out- 
side the station. Sadie, I’ll explain before 
you stop me again, is really a Magyar 
Jewess named Ruzenka Fanazick who did 
secret-agent work over here during the 
war—and was good-looking enough to get 
away with it—and then turned to gay- 
catting for Barinoff. I don’t know how 
hard she vamped you, son, but apparently 
you didn’t rise to her hook. So she did the 
best she could and steered you for the Col- 
bridge. She wanted you planted there for 
future use. And the letter you got there, 
you’d find if you cared to investigate, had 
been hurried out to about every hotel in 
the city. 

“But there’d been a leak somewhere, and 
those other two, Matesta and Hwoschinsky, 
got the tip you were carrying the Romanoff 
jewels into the city. So that put them on 
your trail as hot as Sadie and her side 
partners. Then you bumped into a real 
robbery at the Colbridge. It wasn’t a 
hold-up, as Tiny Detwiler told you, but a 
window job by a couple of ledge flies work- 
ing with her, a sneak thief’s clean-up out of 
a Brazilian coffee planter’s suite. She got 
cornered, and backed into your room. 
Then you double-crossed her by stowing 
her loot and she saw she couldn’t force your 
hand. So she pulled her old matrimonial- 
agency stuff by steering you up to an 
Avenue house with a crooked caretaker and 
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the owners abroad. There old Pop Strevel, 
alias Parson Sam, was getting ready to 
squeeze the truth out of you; but the 
Barinoff bunch were watching all the time, 
and after they’d played for time enough to 
get a counterfeit claim check printed and 
passed in at the Grand Central room, they 
butted in and Tiny let you out by the roof 
line. One of Barinoff’s men in the mean- 
time got the camera on the fake claim 
check. We know that, because a couple of 
Tiernan’s men nabbed him just as he was 
waking up to the sad fact it wasn’t exactly 
the camera he wanted. Old Wu Fang Low 
thought it was Sadie who’d hung the 
Indian sign on the scheme, and, of 
course : 

He broke off short and stared out through 
the slightly misted window glass. 

“Hello, here’s the bridge—and I’ll be 
darned if that isn’t daylight showing up 
over the Brooklyn water tanks!” 

“How are we for time?”’ asked Laban as 
they arrowed on in obvious disregard of all 
traffic laws. 

““You’ll just make it,’’ averred Bagley, 
with his watch in his hand. He sat holding 
the open-case timepiece until the minute 
hand and the hour hand made a vertical 
line across the dial. 

“But those two men in the motorboat,” 
questioned the preoccupied youth. “‘Why 
were they taking chances like that to get a 
casket out of a bond room?” 

Bagley’s smile was a restricted one. 

“Tt’s what we all take chances for, my 
son, in a land of drought like this. Your 
friends were a couple of river pirates, after 
a cache of confiscated De Kuyper gin. The 
assistant steward of that Dutch liner had 
tried to get it in on a funeral permit. But 
he overloaded his casket and they nipped 
him in the act. 

“They put it under guard in the bond 
room, along with eight or ten cases of 
cognac they’d dug out of the coal bunkers; 
and the smell of stuff like that was just a 
little too strong for your water rats!” 

“But d’you mean to say that nice girl 
who called herself Gale—Gale Rimelander,”’ 
persisted the somewhat abashed-eyed La- 
ban, “was nothing more than—than a tool 
in the hands of a band of sneak thieves?” 

Bagley laughed as he put his watch away. 

“‘She’s some chicken, is Tiny! And 
you’re not the first man she’s hypnotized 
into swallowing that Fifth Avenue stuff. 
Why, son, when you come to think of it, 
you're lucky to ef 

He stopped and looked out. 

“And how’s that for more luck?” he 
suddenly demanded as they swung about 
and rumbled out on the pier planks beside 
a new white freighter where an officer from 
the bridge was impassively calling down, 
“Let go your stern line!” 

Four feet of open space yawned between 
the backed gangway and the closed deck 
rail. But over this Laban first threw his 
suitcase and then his own tired though tri- 
umphant body. 

“Good luck and good-by!”’ he heard 
Bagley call after him. 

It came to Laban rather remotely, how- 
ever, like a voice from another world, a 
world from which the Aleutiana was al- 
ready edging slowly away. 


THE END 
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reaching announcement ever made in the silk 
hosiery industry. 
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ing the summer months. Today it is the final 
touch of perfection in smart dress. 
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Delicious On 


Warm Days— 
Cold Sauerkraut 


HEN it’s “too hot to eat,” 

just think of a generous bowl 

of raw sauerkraut, surrounded 
by cracked ice, and your mouth will 
begin to water. 


Make your vision a reality, and you’ll 
have a delicious and refreshing meal, 
a meal that will “just touch the spot” 
on a warm day. 


For the piquant flavor of the crisp 
and succulent kraut will delight your 
palate. And the natural lactic acid 
will cleanse and disinfect the intesti- 
nal tract from impurities and toxins. 
People: who are clean and normal in- 
ternally feel cool and bright, though 
the weather be warm. 


This is the natural way to keep cool—more 
effective than drinking iced drinks. 


Dr. Arnold Lorand of Carlsbad, in his book, 
“Health Through Rational Diet,” says of 
sauerkraut: “It might also be added that the 
pleasant sour taste has a stimulating effect 
upon the appetite, especially in cases where 
the stomach is in good condition....... 
This juice has a very refreshing and pleasant 
taste. I found that when, during the hot 
summer days, I had no appetite, I could 
stimulate it by taking a little of this juice.” 


Many restaurants, hotels and clubs are serv- 
ing cold sauerkraut daily these days. It is 
delicious eaten raw, just as it comes out of 
the can or the cask. There are many other 
new and appetizing ways of serving this 
beneficial vegetable food. Mail this coupon 
for the free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” containing many new, tested recipes. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 
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sign bearing the name of a section or suburb 
of Los Angeles, and we seated ourselves ac- 
cording to the place we were supposed to 
come from. 

Shortly the salesmen bore down upon us, 
bearing huge cups of coffee, coarse sand- 
wiches and cookies. We were urged again 
and again to eat hearty, that ‘‘there is more 
where this came from.”’ The atmosphere 
was certainly one of the most hearty and 
excessive hospitality; and it was, indeed, 
beautiful to see a well-dressed salesman, 
who would be disgusted at Jess than fifty 
dollars a day in commissions while the pick- 
ing was good, wait upon toil-begrimed work- 
men and sad-looking women with smelly 
babies. 

Lest the writer be accused of looking a 
gift horse in the mouth, it should be said in 
all seriousness that there are literally thou- 
sands of persons who spend most of their 
time in taking free bus rides, eating free 
lunches and going where the best hot 
lunches are to be found. I, however, am 
unlucky. Despite careful inquiry of 
newspaper men, the State Corporation De- 
partment and other authorities, I never suc- 
ceeded, on several trips of this kind, in 
picking out an oil investment which pro- 
vided a hot lunch. Always I had a cold and 
clammy lunch. But there is consolation in 
the statement made by one investigator, 
that the chicken dinners never consisted of 
chicken, anyway, but of sea gulls. 

As one sat at luncheon, there was plenty 
to look at. Through the open flap of the 
tent, the buildings of the state insane asy- 
lum could be seen at a little distance, and 
a squad of inmates marched from one 
building to another in what seemed to be a 
lock step. But the people in the tent were 
more worth studying. Many bore upon 
their faces and persons unmistakable signs 
of both ignorance and poverty, although 
they were of no one class or group. For the 
most part, however, they were a sad aggre- 
gation of humanity, a lot of culls, as it 
were, brought together by the powerful 
forces of curiosity and greed. 

Observers of this promotional aspect of 
the oil boom maintain that the investors 
are mostly women, and elderly. Altogether, 
the writer visited seven tents, containing 
from fifty to 500 people each, and spent 
from fifteen minutes to several -hours in 
each. The people were of all descriptions, 
but it is probable that the predominant 


| type was the elderly or middle-aged female, 


bearing every sign of a monotonous and 


| mediocre life. 


Unpromising Prospects 


In one place we saw a bent and aged 
crone, looking like one of Dickens’ or Car- 
lyle’s hag women of the French Revolution. 
It is reliably estimated that at least half the 
domestic servants in and around Los An- 
geles have real estate or oil units, and I saw 
larger numbers of the more elderly do- 
mestics in the tents, fairly drinking in the 


| tales of wealth. But younger women, espe- 


cially married ones with babies, were never 
lacking. I asked one young mother if her 
baby liked oil. 

“Not this kind,” she replied. 

“Castor oil?’’ I ventured, and she shook 
her head in an emphatic negative. 

But men were not lacking, either on 
week days or Sundays, although the propor- 
tion of men was naturally much greater on 
the first day of the week. In one of the 
busses the seat in front of us was filled en- 
tirely with old men in apparently the last 
stages of doddering decrepitude. One was 
suffering from palsy, another looked ex- 
actly like a much superannuated French 
dancing teacher. It is certainly fair to say 
that a very considerable number of all the 
people we saw in busses or tents were too 
childish mentally to possess any such thing 
as business judgment. Many were too old 
to know their own minds, or to make any 
decision except as it was forced upon them 
by high-powered closers. 

But there were many married couples in 
all the tents, and these were the worst of 
all; for if one hung back, the other was 
willing to buy. And, of course, in every case 
the salesman aimed his talk at the bolder 
of the two. 

Certain of the promoters have directed 
their campaigns at special classes of people, 
such as church congregations, cripples, old 
soldiers, women’s clubs, negro porters and 
religious sects. Two promoters actually 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


went to one of the state officials and said 
they were going to quit because they didn’t 
have the heart to sell to old women and old 
soldiers. 

But to hasten on with the narrative. By 
this time we had all eaten plentifully. Sev- 
eral salesmen lifted up the flaps of the tent 
and we could see scores of derricks in the 
neighborhood. It was announced from 
the platform that we might all guess on the 
daily production of the well which was to 
be brought in on the property. Little slips 
were passed around and we were requested 
to sign our names and put down our idea of 
the future production. 

“There’s always a way to get your 
names,”’ said one of the salesmen with 
mi candor as he passed us the little 
slips. 

Indeed, one of the most startling things 
about the oil-promotion game is the open, 
artless way in which promoters and saleg- 
men talk before the prospects. 


Some Typical Ballyhou 


“T don’t know anything about oil,’ said 
one of the salesmen later; ‘‘all I want is 
the money.” 

“T want eight hundred suckers,’’ was the 
heading of one advertisement; and another 
read, “If you are interested in making 
money, all I can say is, shut your eyes and 
shoot your money to me.” 

But back again to the story. A sort of 
master of ceremonies mounted the plat- 
form and introduced the promoter, who 
also was to give the lecture. He was intro- 
duced as never having been in a losing 
venture. 

“T am not a minister, a doctor, a profes- 
sor or a judge,’”’ he began. ‘‘But I will tell 
my story as best I can. I am a plain Amer- 
ican citizen.’’ [Loud applause from the 
salesmen mobilized on the rear seats, and a 
little from the elderly lady prospects.] 

This reference to the various professions 
was a knock at other promotion outfits 
that employ ex-clergymen, judges, and the 
like, to lecture to the tent loads. In one or 
two cases, men of former prominence are 
engaged in this occupation, and it is said 
that one of them was paid $1000 a week for 
a time. 

“T am an idealist,’? went on the lec- 
turer. ‘I can accomplish anything if I try 
hard enough, and so can you. Strong men 
decide for themselves and so must you. 
Five per cent of the men in this country 
have nearly all the money. Why is that? 
Because they have the courage to act right 
now, because they are positive and decisive. 

“People say to me, ‘This proposition is 
probably all right, but I want to wait until 
tomorrow to think it over.’ But there is no 
tomorrow. What we call tomorrow will be 
another day. We sleep between today and 
tomorrow, and recently I looked up the 
meaning of sleep in Webster’s dictionary. 
What do you think it said? Temporary 
death. 

“As we were passing an oil well the other 
day an old lady on the bus whispered to her 
husband, but I heard her, ‘Why, I guess 
that’s oil, after all!’ Then she explained 
that she wanted to write to her son back in 
Bangor, Maine, before investing. 

““But, madam,’ I said, ‘what does he 
know about oil? There is none in Maine.’ 

““He runs a drug store,’ she replied, 
‘and sells castor oil.’’”’ [Mild laughter.] 

The lecturer then went on at great length 
about the evils of fear, and how fear keeps 
people from making investments. He told 
us that the first well in Pennsylvania is 
still producing, and predicted higher prices 
for oil; which, of course, was perfectly 
safe, because he put no time limit on his 
prediction. 

But in the main, his long talk consisted 
of purely hypnotic exhortation, in an al- 
most semireligious, Billy Sunday, camp- 
meeting vein. 

“‘Be masters of your own destinies. Don’t 
you know that people are poor because they 
are in bondage to fear and doubt, because 
they do not think for themselves, because 
they let the banks make 100 per cent with 
their money and they make only 4 per cent?” 

Finally he had finished, and before his 
words had died away an employe in the 
back of the tabernacle was shouting out the 
names and prices of various oil units on 
the Los Angeles market, and another was 
writing them on the blackboard, all in imita- 
tion of the excitement of a broker’s office. 
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But almost before the lecturer had spok 
his last word the salesmen were down up 
us, at our very elbows, peering into our fac 
and the real slaughter had begun. The sal 
men, previously massed on the rear ge; 
and obviously bored with a lecture they h 
heard so many times before, scattered abc 
the tent in an incredibly short space 
time. As the salesman gets at a minim: 
somewhere between ten dollars and twer 
dollars for each one hundred-dollar u 
sold, it can be seen with what rapidity a 
avidity he gets to work. 

One was seated beside us, another y 
insinuating his way alongside a cheery lit 
woman with two small children, still anot} 
had tackled a clean but wrinkled and gnar 
Swedish maidservant of elderly years; a 
a vamp type of saleslady was pouring bl; 
dishments upon an embarrassed you 
workman. | 

“But what can I doif I have no money 
I overheard the workman say. 

The woman gave him one sharp lo 
realized he was telling the truth, and wit) 
thirty seconds had left him flat to fas: 
herself upon another victim. 

I later discovered that if a tent was fai) 
well filled, a good many people would d' 
away after the lecture before the salesn; 
could nail them. But this was an off d: 
with only fifty people in all, and no one; 
caped without a thorough solicitation. | 

“Well, what are you fellows going to dc’ 
asked the salesman who sat down bes; 
us, as he looked first at my friend and tl 
at me. ‘This is such a good clean pro) 
sition that I have bought two or three mw; 
myself. It’s as clean as a hound’s toot’ 
Exactly the same phraseology used by] 
other oil salesmen. 

I had been warned by state investigat: 
not to fall too easily, to insist upon be; 
shown. But we were both disgusted wh 
the noise and din of the place, with the hi 
and flies, with the cheap, hectic atmosph‘ 
of it all, with the pity of such ignorance <¢ 
sordid greed. I looked across at anot» 
table where a pathetic-looking, poc 
dressed young woman, with a face ik 
gone, evidently burned off in a cookst* 
explosion, was handing a Liberty Bic 
over to a salesman. 

The husband, dressed in the rougls 
working clothes, sat by with an expressiz 
as intelligent as that of a faithful ox. 1 
the woman’s eyes was a pitiful look of nb 
gled hope and fear, much as a deer or a wlk 
baby might have shown as an Apache wr. 
rior raised his ax, uncertain perhaps whet?) 
to strike. 

I wanted to get out; the air was chokis 
me. But the game must be played throvh 

“What cash bonus did the company \y 
for this acreage?’’ I asked, the lectie 
having failed to mention this item. 


The Chance of a Lifetime § 


The salesman looked bewildered. i 
had only been in California three weeks;n¢ 
knew as much about oil and oil investm«t 
as a cat. But the head salesman on he 
platform heard my question and furnis2¢ 
the information. I had had enough. 

“What is the smallest cash payment 2 
will take?’”’ was the next question I pute 
the salesman. 

“Five dollars is the smallest amount,’h¢ 
answered, as I handed out the five and 
ceived a receipt, as required by the Ste 
Corporation Department. j 

“How about you?” was his next remrk 
as he turned to my friend, and when he 
latter shook his head in the negative he 
salesman’s parting shot was, “Yor 
missing a chance to live in luxury all he 
rest of your life.” I 

But we passed down the aisle past ea%- 
faced old women signing checks and’e- 
ceipts, and out into freedom and the cen 
ai } 


rm 
The production chief of one of the lar 
oil companies in the field offered to betne 
a hat the following day when I told hiro 
my investment that I would never get 2! 
oil, much less any dividends. Indeedhe 
mentioned the trifling fact that my well 
outside of proved territory. It also apps 
that in the month or two since this inyst- 
ment was made, holes in that partie! 
portion of the field have given many india 
tions of dryness, and brokers are unln¢ 
enough to advertise that they are wilhg 
to sell units such as I bought for a fracor 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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Shoes of Vici kid offer unusual possibilities for the expression of 
personal style preferences. 


Vici kid is a delight to the eye in its fine grain-and lasting lustre. 
Vici kid is a pleasure to touch—you can feel its smooth, strong 
texture, its firmness and its pliability. In fashion and good taste, 
shoes of Vici kid meet the demands of the most discriminating. 


Notwithstanding the radical changes in shoe designs during the 
last thirty years, the popularity of Vici kid has steadily increased. 
It is still the choice of the discriminating public when style, ap- 
pearance and wear are the chief considerations. 


Ask for shoes of Vici kid. No other leather combines all the ad- 
vantages of Vici kid. 


ROBERE F. POERDERER, Inc. 


PRL ADE UP HIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Robert H. Foerderer revolutionized 
methods of leather tanning in 1890 i 
and gave to the world Vici kid. } 
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If It’s Marked A. P. W. It’s Clean 


The A. P. W. line of Quality Toilet Paper 
Products includes Onliwon Paper Towels 
and these six brands of toilet paper— 
suiting every preference as to paper and 
price, ranging from the big value 5c and 
10c rolls to the 2500-sheet, extra fine 
quality, “Satin Tissue”’ roll. 


No matter where you may buy toilet 
paper or paper towels, if the package 
bears the animated paper dolls carrying 
the letters A. P. W., you are assured 
immaculate cleanliness in materials and 
in making. 


Clean Spruce logs, plus pure water from 
our own wells, plus a clean, sunlighted 
plant—this is the manufacturing formula 
which, for over fifty years, has made 
A. P. W. Quality Toilet Paper Products 
preferred by careful buyers everywhere. 


AY P.. WAPAPER, CO ALBAN SNE. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W. roll 
we will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproduc- 
ing in three colors, the original A. P. W. doll char- 
acter illustrated (on cloth ready to be. stuffed). 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
of the price paid by original sucker sub- 
scribers like the writer. 

But neither I nor any other purchaser 
has any redress. The form of receipt re- 
quired by the State Corporation Depart- 
mentcontainsthefollowingsentence, printed 
in very small type, indeed, but signed by 
Edwin M. Daugherty, commissioner, and 
Mark H. Slosson, deputy: 

“Prospective purchasers of these securi- 
ties are hereby advised that the develop- 
ment of oil and gas in commercial quantities 
on the property hereinabove described is 
purely speculative.”’ So that is that. 

Why was I so easy as to take the sales- 
man’s word that five dollars was the mini- 
mum first payment? From many other 
sources it was subsequently learned that oil 
salesmen would frequently accept an initial 
payment of two dollars, or even one dollar, 
if that was all they could get. Talk about 
your prize boobs! 

No sum is too small to be acceptable, 
none is beneath the notice of your true pro- 
moter. There are oil tents in which the 
salesmen have actually made their first ap- 
proach to the prospect by asking this crude 
question: ‘Have you any money now?” 
One old woman is said to have given up her 
fur coat in payment, riding back to town 
in the cold, while another turned over to the 
salesman a gold watch given her by her 
son, who was gassed in the war, the watch 
being her only memory of him. 


All for Six-Eighty-Five 


Only a few hours after leaving the tent 
we were walking along a country road when 
a salesman accosted us and said, ‘‘Why 
don’t you play safe, boys, and buy one of 
these nice lots, eighty by twenty feet, in- 
stead of oil stock or units? You get all the 
oil there is under the lot and own the land 
besides, all for $685.” 

“How much down?”’ I asked. 

“One-half cash,”’ he replied. 

“Nothing doing,’ I said as we walked 
away, andin an effort to be real fresh, called 
back to him, ‘‘ You wouldn’t take five dol- 
lars down, would you?” 

“Just try me and see!” shot back the 
salesman with an eager light in his eyes. 

But we were investment suckers in more 
ways than one. We had failed to connect 
with a hot luncheon or with one where 
music was furnished. Even worse, we had 
failed to pick a tent which offered the at- 
tractions of a parachute jump, as others in 
the field did, or the appearance of movie 
actors and actresses whom we might meet 
in person. We did not even pick a tent 
with a big crowd. Talk about bad luck! 

This latter defect was remedied, how- 
ever, on several subsequent occasions; and 
though we still failed to pick oil invest- 
ments with movie-star and parachute-jump 
attachments, we certainly found in the 
larger crowds infinitely more entertain- 
ment and instruction than in the smaller 
ones. Indeed, there is a bewildering choice 
of what might be called tent or tabernacle 
investments in these oil fields. The whole 
countryside looks like a giant circus, for 
one finds tents all over the landscape. 

Sunday is the best day to visit the oil 
fields, if crowds are what one wants to see; 
and the first tent visited on a Sunday was 
presided over by a lecturer who, like the 
one already described, declared himself to 
be just a plain American citizen and not an 
orator. He did his best, however, to throw 
his voice against the noise of drilling, truck- 
ing and hammering all about. In the next 
tent, the lecturer evidently was a thorough- 
going professional, for he was unmindful 
of the terrific din outside. 

In this tent, which boasted red-white- 
and-blue banners, 500 people—men, women 
and children—were packed as tight as sar- 
dines. They evidently had enjoyed a hot 
lunch, judging from the unremoved re- 
mains which were being attacked by squad- 
rons of flies. 

First came the promoter himself. He 
thanked the people for being there, spoke 
of the honor of having so many guests. 
The promoter then shook hands with the 
lecturer. 

As he started to speak, I watched the 
eager faces of the crowd and realized that 
practically all of them wanted to believe, 
that they yearned for courage to act. They 
fairly hung on his words, and evidently 
found his high-pressure methods to their 
liking. They were people who could not be 
driven too hard mentally. What they 
wanted was insistence, repetition, brutal 
hammering emphasis. It made them feel 
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ra 
as if it must all be real and that they t 
selves were persons of importance. _ 

The lecturer started with a panegy, 
praise for California, followed by thes 
ment that this was the most wonc 
spot in California, ‘“‘and our organiz 
is one of the most wonderful in the 
We don’t have to prove it; we admit 

“Everyoneis interested in makingm. 
and whenever people get together, 9 
cent of the talk is about money. I] 
mind telling you that before I get th 
you will be interested and will take 
check book out. If you haven’t a eh 
will furnish you with all you want. 

“Some people say they don’t need t 
oil units because they have money j 
savings bank. But what is the idea 9; 
ting money in the bank at 4 per cen 
allowing the bankers to use it for thej 
advantage, and making as high as 22( 
cent out of oil investments with 
money? You can’t accumulate weal 
working on a salary or by putting $2¢ 
$3000 in a bank. 

“You all say, ‘If I only had then 
to do this or that.’ We all envy thosi 
have money. You envy the man y 
larger car, or if you are a woman ar 
another girl all dressed up in the lates’ 
say, ‘See that hussy,’ and then you 
her clothes. 

“All you need is a little money an 
nerve to invest it. The oil industry 
safest in California, for the laws a 
stringent that fly-by-night promoters 
take your money. But you say you 
read in the paper where oil men haye 
to jail. Those were not oil men, but 
ers. No bona-fide oil man goes te 


“The oil is here, there is a big n 
and the price has nothing to do witl 
ply and demand. I’ll guarantee yo! 
price will go up any time the Standa | 
wants to sell. 

“They say that oil is a gamble; b|! 
is too. Death is the only thing in ii 
there is no gamble. You are crazy y 
don’t gamble. If you haven’t sense e} 
to take a chance, the booby house) 
there is for you. Talk about chances/l 
there was a time when you coulda 
bought lots on Pershing Square foii 
dollars. If you are willing to come ini 
out doubts and fears, come ahead; } 
stay out, we will sell it to others. Ip 
believe you are taking any more cha 

( 


this well than if you bought gover 


bonds. 


The Lightning Calculator 
1 


The lecturer then told us that the far 
ard Oil Company of California had ca 
the state $15,000,000 for the insane alll 
grounds, in addition to a 25 per cenit 
alty, the removal of the old building t 
purchase of suitable new grounds ar t 
erection of suitable new buildings. A's 
eral other lecturers made similar . 
ments, Mr. K. R. Kingsbury, presidit 
the Standard Oil Company of Calif 
was asked later concerning them, al 
plied, ‘‘I need hardly add that then 
truth in the statements of promotert 
we have offered the state of Califoii 
huge sum for property at Norwalk.’ 

The lecturer next did some ligin 
calculation on the blackboard—the fl 
metic in oil lectures is hurried oveiW! 


and cut the amount in half several m 
thus proving triumphantly that thei 
dend would still amount to 561 per cit. 
At one point the lecturer said thi t 
permit of the corporation department (0 : 
back up everything he said, an obvils 
if he meant to imply that it backed 
entire lecture, but perfectly true if 2! 
tended it to refer to certain of his tal 
ments only. One could not tell. 
Gradually he worked into a lon a 


w 
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Continued from Page 94) 
ieted the green envy of the family 
‘d not bought when the other ac- 
Jarge automobile and moved into 
‘able residential section from the 
duced by the oil unit. 
neighbor leans over the back fence 
‘arks sweetly, ‘We are leaving 
7 old neighborhood; we are going 
ly Hills.’ You would really like to 
“with a flatiron or choke her to 
at instead you slobber all over her 
her how glad you are at her good 
When your husband comes home 
it you bawl him out. ‘Get out of 
u Paren’t the brains of a gnat. All 
sarn is fifty dollars a week and that 
+ door is worth millions.’ 
, my dear,’ mildly interposes your 
‘J didn’t keep you from buying 
- In fact, I wanted you to buy it.’ 
ow it,’ you say; ‘but you are sup- 
‘be the stronger sex; you should 
rruled me.’ 
ill know someone who started on 
» Jevel with us, but having had a 
re nerve, accumulated wealth and 
ehind in a rut because we didn’t 
hen we had a good chance. Within 
autes you will have another chance 
to the wealthy class. There is only 
ment I can’t combat, and that is 
have no money. 
3, there it is. I don’t mind telling 
; I’m going to make $250,000 my- 
enty years hence, instead of reading 
ihn D. Rockefeller gave away $10,- 
you will read where I, little Jona- 
wards’’—which was not his name— 
ing away money by the million. 
ortunity has knocked ten or fifteen 
fore with all of you, but you were 
in the bathtub with the door 
You couldn’t get down. But there 
ked door in your way today.”’ And 
t have added with even more point 
‘re was no bathtub, either. “I’m 
make $250,000, and you, too, can 
here and now.” 
that that speech boils down to is 
tid a friend who accompanied me: 
umes he is going to get oil and fig- 
m that. He intimated that any- 
ss than $2.50 a barrel for oil was 
and then figured on $2.50. Hesaid 
yoint not to put all you had in oil, 
1 he intimated that if all you had in 
< was $3000, you were a fool not to 
;>much in. But, of course, he pro- 
imself by the first part of the state- 


promotion games the hurry-hurry 
is always successful. Such expres- 
3 “too late’? and ‘‘last chance” 
drive a certain type of mind into 
a decision. Certainly it worked in 
e. Within a few minutes a line of 
's had formed in front of the lec- 
he regular salesmen, despite the 
2 of dozens of them, being unable to 
the subscriptions that were offered. 


The Golden Harvest 


not see any old woman pay a man 
ars for his place in the line, as one 
ator says has been done; but within 
ainutes’ time I saw between $3000 
100 paid over to the salesmen in the 
cash, checks or Liberty Bonds. It 
bly reported that in some» of these 
;much as $30,000 has been taken in 
igle Sunday afternoon. 
couple who sat at our table had a 
er about twelve years of age. They 
once pounced upon by a vamp type 
lady, and the father signed up for 
t, explaining that he would contrib- 
y dollars, the other fifty dollars to 
n from the child’s savings-bank ac- 
This sum, he said, the child had 
ip to buy a piano, and by making 
hundred or thousand per cent in oil 
d be possible to purchase the piano 
ooner. 
t,” said the child with a wisdom not 
yond her years, but far beyond that 
elders, “suppose I should lose it.” 
thing _ ventured, nothing gained, 
replied the vamp; and the child, 
yuld hardly be expected to concen- 
ong on a difficult financial problem, 
Ms ride donkey-back, while her father 


p. 

striking fact about all the crowds 
| oil tabernacles was the number of 
ets, SO to speak. In other words, the 
; were made up to a considerable ex- 
f people who had already invested 
me down day after day merely to 
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feast their eyes upon the derrick and drink 
in the rhapsodic words of the lecturer. They 
seemed fairly intoxicated by the whole per- 
formance. 

In one place, at a certain point in the lec- 
ture, an automobile door slammed several 
times, a man slowly got out and walked into 
the tent, with all eyes turned upon him, as 
the lecturer pointed to him and said: 

“T was just about to tell these people 
about you, Mr. Smith. Is it true that you 
have received $1400 in dividends from a 
$250 investment?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Smith, the coinci- 
dence of whose timely arrival every day was 
certainly fortunate. ‘I wouldn’t sell it for 
$75,000.” 

In another tent which I visited three 
separate times, a long individual always 
arose at a certain point in the lecture and 
offered to pay a fancy price, which he 
named, for a large number of units. The lec- 
turer then told the audience all about the 
interrupter’s important financial affilia- 
tions. As two of my visits were more than 
a month apart, and as the cadaverous per- 
son always made his entrance in exactly the 
same way and at the same time, it was evi- 
dent that these particular unit ho'ders, or 
prospective holders, prefer their oil invest- 
ments with a little play-acting on the side 
rather than straight. 


The Follow-Up Talk 


It is said that once a sucker, always a 
sucker. Certainly those who had already 
purchased showed an eager desire, an in- 
tense enthusiasm for the sale of more units. 
Somehow the people did not act like in- 
vestors, but more like an audience at some 
sort of séance. Intense emotion rather 
than cold calculation was the predominant 
note. 

It goes without saying that earlier pur- 
chasers are treated very politely when they 
visit the tents, no matter how often. The 
salesmen urge food upon them, and show 
them more attention, one can be sure, than 
these poor people ever had before. They 
feel they are part of the organization, that 
at last they are getting the sort of treat- 
ment and consideration to which they are 
entitled. In fact, the promoter never tires 
of telling them that their little one or two 
or three hundred dollars mean as much to 
him as if they had put in many thousands. 

Of course, all the purchasers do not re- 
main satisfied. Naturally, the hypnosis 
wears off with many, and in the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after they wonder why 
they parted with their money on the 
strength of mere promises. A nurse from 
the East reached the city at 8:30 in the 
morning, took a room at an eminently re- 
spectable hotel, and within an hour was 
walking the streets to see the sights. It was 
her first visit, and the monster busses ex- 
cited her curiosity. 

A saleslady asked her if she cared to take 
a ride. Within a few hours of her arrival 
she was herded with the other cattle into a 
tent, and was swept off her feet by the 
promise of 600 per cent a month on her life 
savings. Upon reaching town she was 
seized with remorse, and when the state au- 
thorities discovered that all she had really 
purchased was 1-19200th of the oil which 


might be produced from one well, they 


asked the promoter to refund, which he did. 


It is to be said in behalf of most of the 


promoters that they kick back fairly well 


when there is a squawk in order to hush it 


up. Several promoters have struck so much 


more oil than anyone supposed possible 
that their policy has wisely been one of 
rapid refunds, with other less fortunate 
promoters anxious to gain the same reputa- 
tion. Of course, great numbers of investors 


do not have the courage to ask a refund, 


even though they may be in doubt as to the 
wisdom of their investment. Said an ex- 
perienced bank president in Long Beach: 

“There is hardly a day that strangers do 
not ask me what I think of this or that unit 
scheme. They come to me, I suppose, be- 
cause I have been here a long time. The 
sad fact is that nearly all who make in- 
quiries have already invested. They rarely 


come to me before they have invested.” 


In addition to those who have already 
purchased and those who buy for the first 
time, there are great numbers of mere dead 
beats, those who ride and eat free for the 
mere pleasure of it. If any one man goes on 
the same ride, and eats lunch in the same 
tent too often without buying, he is occa~- 
sionally in danger of being thrown out. 
But in the main the promoters like a good 
proportion of dead beats, because these 
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Pat. June 13,1922 


STYLE INSURANCE 


OU are surely in style if you 

choose the Spur Tie Bow. The 

bow tie’s the thing this season 
and the Spur’s the bow of bows. 


A single dollar bill will bring you two 
Spur Tie Bows—50c each—at any deal- 
er’s. A host of designs to choose from. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU 


—by hand, far better than you’d tie yourself. 
Keep their shape all day long. For downright 
style and value they simply can’t be beat. 


Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. 
Others imitate but do not equal. The Spur Bow 
has exclusive features. Insist on the genuine. The 
name “Spur” is plainly stamped on every tie. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
soc for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 


HEWES & POTTER 


OULD AY 
Boston, Mass. < 


SPUR TIE 


Four-in-Hand 120 Battery Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 
All tied for you—no an Francisco, Ca 


wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease —all for $1.00. 
Sold by dealers who han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 


Pat. Feb. 3,1903 


© VESTOFF 


FA Out of sight fm 
Suspenders 
75¢ 


BULL-DOG 
HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 


their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


BULL:DOG BULLDOG 
SUSPENDERS GARTERS 
75¢ & UP SOF 


WPS 


BULL-DOG BELTS *{22@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 
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THE 100% INSECT POWDER 


WAR-ON-FLIES is a dry, fine powder which 
kills all insect pests. It is sure death to 
flies, roaches, water bugs, ants, potato bugs, 
mosquitoes, chicken mites, fleas, lice, moths, 
bed bugs and other insects. It is harmless 
to man, fowl or pet. 


Not a Liquid 


WAR-ON-FLIES comes in a 
handy bellows box — separate 
sprayer is not necessary. Simply 
press on the sides of the box 
and a dry, fine powder is puffed 
into the air and floats like 
smoke. It will not damage 
draperies, wall paper or fur- 
nishings. It is easy to use— 
clean—odorless. 


KILLS INSECTS 


To kill flies and mosquitoes, close doors 
and windows and simply puff WAR-ON- 
FLIES into the room. To kill roaches, 
ants and water bugs shoot the powder 
into corners, cracks, crevices and other 
hiding places. Spray in hens’ nests and 
on fowls for mites and lice. Rub into 
fur of pets to kill fleas, 


You are getting your money’s worth 
when you buy WAR-ON-FLIES: The 
Federal Insecticide Act of 1910 requires 
that the percentage of active ingredi- 
ents must be placed on every label. On 
each box of WAR-ON-FLIES you will 
find ‘'100% Active.’’ This means that 


every particle of powder will kill. 


BY THOUS 


If your grocer or druggist cannot supply 
you, mail one dollar with the coupon for 
our big introductory box and handy metal 
powder gun. If not satisfied after fair 
trial, return the package and your dollar 
will be refunded. 


Regular Prices 
Small .30c Medium .60c Large . $1.20 
Hotel . $8.00 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Canadian Distributor— Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg, Can. 


Dealer, Your Jobber has WAR- 
ON-FLIES in stock, or will 
quickly secure it for you. 


wTTrrririitiittitt ttt late | 
cl ; 7 ‘ 
Commercial Chemical Company, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Enclosed find one dollar (check, money order or currency accepted), for which send me, 
# postpaid, big introductory box of WAR-ON-ILIES and handy metal powder gun. i 
} Name_ 


Address 
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always show enthusiasm for the units, even 
though they do not buy. If you eat a man’s 
lunch and ride in his car every day, with- 
out the formality of payment, you do not 
knock his proposition, as a rule. 

It is obvious that this method of sales- 
manship has great advantages from the pro- 
moter’s standpoint, and equally obvious 
disadvantages from that of the investor. A 
proposition offered by mail or advertising 
gives the prospect time to think it over; not 
so with such direct personal contact and 
solicitation as I have been describing. The 
prospect is cornered, as it were. He has no 
mental escape. 

It is quite true that the passenger and 
lunch eater is under no obligations to buy, 
and many do not. But the pressure is ter- 
rific, in practically all cases too much for 
weak minds. Indeed, a favorite story, not 
of an oil lecturer but of a real-estate spieler, 
is to the effect that a wealthy banker and 
capitalist went to the scene of a subdivision 
of property which he had sold to an oper- 
ator. 

He listened for a while to the lecturer, 
and remarked later to a friend, ‘‘ Why, the 
fellow talked so well that I nearly bought 
one of my own lots!” 


The Common-Law Trust 


The lecturer can say almost anything, 
can make outrageous promises, which in 
newspaper advertising or circulars might 
cause trouble. There is no printed record. 
No Federal or state authority could pos- 
sibly follow every lecture; there are or have 
been too many for that. Moreover, most 
of the misrepresentation which I heard was 
in regard to future contingencies, and it is 
not a felony to make prophecies, although 
the writer’s understanding is that misrep- 
resentation of facts in the past is much more 
serious. In other words, the lecturer can 
soar to the skies as regards the future, with- 
out any chance of being held criminally, 
although, of course, he might be sued civilly 
if things went wrong. 

Perhaps the strangest feature in the oil- 
promotion game, not only in Southern Cali- 
fornia but in Texas as well, has been the 
employment of a form of organization 
known variously as the common-law trust, 
business trust or Massachusetts trust. 
Most of the lecturers whom I heard boasted 
that their concerns were selling units in a 
common-law trust rather than shares of 
stock in a corporation. Novel and inex- 
plicable boast, indeed! 

It has always been understood that one 
of the worst features of the promotional as- 
pect of the Texas oil boom was the use of 
these trusts rather than corporations. The 
business, or common-law trust, was prac- 
tically unknown to California until the oil 
boom started about two years ago. At the 
very beginning of this boom promoters had 
been selling stock based on the operations 
at Huntington Beach, which proved a fizzle 
at the start. As many of these schemes 
turned out badly, oil stocks received a black 
eye, which they had enjoyed likewise as the 
result of the Texas boom. 

When the other fields came in and the 
promoters were able to get a large acreage 
because of the town-lot situation, they 
adopted the business trust and unit idea, to 
get away from previous scandals. Time and 
again promoters go to the corporation de- 
partment for a permit and say they want 
to form an organization to enter the oil 
game. 

“Why don’t you form a corporation?” 
say the examiners. 

“Oh, we can’t sell stock,’’ reply the pro- 
moters. 

In a good many years of study of pro- 
motion schemes, the writer has never run 
across such an utterly unintelligible and un- 
reasoning bit of psychology on the in- 
vestor’s part as this preference for units in 
a business trust. Perhaps the investor feels 
that a unit in a trust is closer to the land 
than a share of stock, more personal and in- 
dividual. He feels more as if he were in a 
family and away from cold-blooded cor- 
porations. 

The lecturers and salesmen tell him that 
there is no liability attached. But this is 
undetermined in the California courts, and 
at the very moment when the lecturer is 
holding forth on the subject, the salesmen 
have a pile of the required blank receipts 
which on the back state in plain language 
that, ‘“‘The liability of the holders of these 
shares for the payment of indebtedness to 
be created and incurred by said trustee is a 
matter for judicial determination.” In- 
deed, the courts may decide that liability is 
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even greater than attaches to stock 
Commissioner Daugherty reported t; 
ernor Stephens on December ei 
“The possible danger attendin: 
form of organization’’—business tr 
“is recommended for consideration } 
proper state officials. A company ope 
as a trust, in the opinion of this ¢ 
ment, evades its just taxation, thusth 
upon the corporation form of or 
tion a heavier proportion of tax h 
Courts in this state have not determiy 
liability attached to the organizat 
trusts. Some states have gone so fa 
make the formation of trusts ext) 
difficult, if not impossible. The poy 
trustees are not clearly defined by or 
utes, and are not understood by tae 
investor.” 


ent corporation commissioner took 


the law could be evaded by “‘oil-land 
hog contracts, funeral certificate; 
reorganization securities, and profit- 
certificates of all sorts.” In any eas 
Mr. Daugherty took office, it w 
clearly understood whether he hadj 
tion over trusts. Most fortuna 
ever, the attorney-general ruled that 
Obviously the business trust h 
great advantage over the corporati 
the promoter’s standpoint, which thi 
nacle lecturers fail to mention. TI 
trustees, who, of course, are the pro 
or men nominated by them, have ¢ 
control. As far as the writer couli 
the unit holders, unlike stockhold 
corporation, have no voice in 7 
ment—that is, no vote. The three’ 
can do as they please. The trustee; 
need to invest anything in the tru: 
like corporation directors, they dor 
to get a majority of the votes of st¢ 
ers in order to remain in control. 
To form a trust, the three truste| 
make a declaration of trust with a 
trust company, and the lecturers ])| 
stress upon that fact. 
“Every man connected with this! 
zation may be a crook,’”’ I heard 
turer say on three separate occasiol 
yet you can buy $200 in units and 
first train back to Indiana in perfec 
You have absolute protection, bec! 
money will be deposited with the X; 
and Trust Company. The man 01 
doesn’t live who can beat you unde 
protection.” 


State Regulation 


With the more speculative or hi 
concerns, the corporation depart 
quires the impounding in a ban! 
money taken from the sale of uni 
sure that the well will be drilled. 
sufficient money is not raised form 
80 per cent of the money is returneto 
scribers, the other 20 per cent beingll 
for sales expenses. 

The corporation department als 
where there is hazard, but not enow! 
ularity to refuse a permit under theo 
of the law, to give the unit holdeia 
claim over the promoters in such 088 
be produced, up to the amount ofi¢ 
holder’s investment. A rather cori0 
rangement provides that the uniho 
receive half the net proceeds frorl 
other half going to the promouay 
the unit holders receive 65 per ce’. © 
of course, is after the landowner as 
paid his share, and also after all ex2mi 
operation have been met. a9 

What the corporation departme 
upon in cases of hazard is that the! 
ers be paid back their principal st 
the promoter gets his share of the: 
Where such a provision is insertec a 
turers boast of it by the hour; ne 
dently the audiences regard this : 2! 
protection, as the lecturers insist ish | 
Apparently it never occurs to t 
such unusual precautions woul i. 
taken by the corporation departel 
less the investment were of a 


it 


which hazard is distinctly presen 
In any case, with the exceptioy 
provisions, any money put into t] 
under the absolute control of 
trustees. The bank, of course, 
trol the action of its depositors. 
tees are the depositors, and th 
(Continued on Page 101 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
oney like any other depositor. Sey- 
aonths ago a very outspoken news- 
in Los Angeles addressed a communi- 
to the president of the clearing house 
iding that all banks refuse to accept 
trusts, as several have refused to do. 
, of course, it is difficult for a bank to 
its list of depositors, and especially 
It for it to refuse accounts of organi- 
s which have been granted permits by 
rporation department. This depart- 
like all agencies for the enforcement 
e-sky laws, must face the unpleasant 
jat its legal permit is nearly always 
ued by promoters in their fallacious 
ents as an indorsement. Jn other 
, the promoter advertises and boasts 
fact that he has a permit, although 
lifornia, as in other states, there is 
d in large type on the back of every 
t, and directly above the commis- 
's signature, this statement: 
ye issuance of this certificate is per- 
e only and does not constitute a 
mendation or indorsement of said se- 
is.?? 
sugh the law in California gives the 
vation commissioner broad discre- 
y powers, his authority is limited to 
termination that the applicant does 
tend to do an unfair, unjust or in- 
ble business, and that the securities 
sed to be issued and the methods to 
ployed in disposing of them are not 
s, in the commissioner’s opinion, will 
1 fraud on the public. 
;no duty of the commissioner to dis- 
re speculative enterprise, or even to 
the number of promotion. concerns. 
tw merely attempts to give persons 

ume risky and hazardous enter- 
an honest gamble, or a run for their 

Thus the commissioner tries to 

ie promoter in an oil venture to make 
oney out of oil rather than from 
i drilling rake-offs, and the like; but 
: other hand it.is no function of the 
issioner to supervise the internal 
rement of business concerns. 
i 


An Overworked Office 


he Los Angeles office alone something 
‘ty permits for $2,000,000 securities 
5 each day, Sundays included. To 
‘up on the operations of all oil con- 
iufter the preliminary permit has been 
‘even in respect to the few conditions 
y referred to, which are imposed to 
t the investor, would require a force 
res if not hundreds of auditors. To 
all the money subscribed by in- 
3, and all that is earned from oil, 
th the books of the concerns and into 
be 5 the banks is a sheer physical im- 
ility. 

teover, the Los Angeles office has only 
employes, of whom half are stenog- 
‘sor women clerks. Besides, the state 
ttered upon a budget and economy 
m, and the tendency is to reduce 
than to expand this type of regula- 
The deputy commissioners start with 
$s as low as $150 a month, although 
‘ass on security issues involving many 
as each day. 

| department can afford to employ 
wo field investigators, and the time of 
is taken up mostly with major prose- 
s. Complaints can be followed up and 
tone made of flagrant violators, but 
Sali. 

| department has, however, been of 
eal service, from all the writer could 
‘in holding down the promotional as- 
of the oil boom, and in trying to ward 
Mr. Daugherty expresses it, a very 
sscandal. The present commissioner 
office about the time the oil boom 
d. Up to that time only ten persons 
®en prosecuted for violating the law 
years, according to a report made by 
partment. In less than a year’s time 
‘ persons have been prosecuted, and 
2rs of prosecutions are now pending. 
+ case a promoter and eleven salesmen 
privsted in one raid and the lecture 
1 up. 

vugh the present commissioner de- 
credit for his vigorous course, it must 
nembered that his predecessors had 
situation to face, and, of course, the 
' does not mean to imply that they 
_ have been less effective under simi- 
cumstances. They had found depu- 
ith legal training sufficient; but Mr. 
aerty was obliged to employ an au- 
one or two engineers, a former news- 
man, and a former high police officer, 
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assistants that have proved of very great 
value indeed. 

When Mr. Daugherty came in there were 
literally hundreds of outlaw or coyote oil 
units, or trusts, which refused to come 
within the department’s jurisdiction until 
strong action was taken. One concern had 
put into drilling less than half a cent out of 
each dollar subscribed. Another capital- 
ized a piece of ground 100 by 170 feet at 
more than $1,000,000, subdivided it into 
units and sold out to the public at a total 
selling expense of 90 per cent. The average 
selling expense of 104 outlaw companies in- 
vestigated was 50 per cent. 

Every hybrid form of business organiza- 
tion the mind of man can conceive of had 
been adopted by the outlaws. In May, 1922, 
the situation was so bad that the Standard 
Oil Company of California announced that 
though it aimed to buy oil from producers 
without discrimination, and did not wish to 
criticize the purpose of these organizations 
or their relation to the corporation laws and 
stock-issue legislation, it could not involve 
itself in freak methods of doing business, 
“which entail upon it useless expense and 
difficulties.” The company pointed out 
that when investors are given a direct in- 
dividual ownership in the property itself, 
many complications ensue as soon as a well 
is brought in, and especially in case of the 
death of an owner. 


The Coyote Oil Unit 


All but a small percentage of the outlaw 
concerns either quit business or reorganized 
and came within jurisdiction. Since that 
time most new promotions have been afraid 
to stay out. Publicity, of course, was a 
greater weapon in the commissioner’s hands 
than any other punishment. One promoter 
who had the habit of talking loudly about 
God just before he introduced his lecturer 
to the audience, was convicted by a jury 
and fined $2000. He had to pay his lawyers 
$20,000; but as he had taken in $70,000, he 
was still heavily in the clear. However, he 
spent several days in jail. 

The great evil, of course, of the outlaw or 


coyote oil unit was its overcapitalization. | 


To put a capitalization of $1,000,000 on part 
of an acre, when for years the large oil com- 
panies had regarded $100,000 as a high re- 
coverable value per acre, was highway rob- 
bery. Consequently the commissioner has 
in the last year or so attempted to prevent 
the issuance of permits on a capitalization 
in excess of $200,000 an acre, or the pay- 


ment of selling commissions in excess of 20 | 
per cent, thus giving the investor at least a ' 


gambler’s run for his money. 
Newspapers can be of great assistance in 
the enforcement of any blue-sky law, and 


one paper in particular went after the oil | 


sharks hammer and tongs, and by name. 
It not only refused all oil advertising, but 
actually sent boys with special editions con- 
taining exposures, to sell at the entrance to 
the tents of the concerns which were men- 
tioned. The boys were thrown out, of 
course, but continued to sell papers across 
the street. This paper has a large circula- 
tion among the laboring classes and in an 
open letter to the Central Labor Council 
the editor remarked: 

“When the oil-promotion crook dips into 
the funds of profit grabbers it does not mat- 
ter much; but when he dips into the sav- 


ings of the workers, he is in literal truth | 


taking flesh and blood.” 

As already stated in both this and in a 
previous article, a number of promoters in 
the Southern California oil fields havestruck 


large quantities of oil, and in several cases | 


have paid large dividends. Not only were 
the promoters able to acquire good acreage 
because of the cut-up character of owner- 
ship, but the fields themselves proved much 


‘richer than the big companies had sup- 


posed. 

In one case the state authorities were 
ready to lay the case of an oil promotion 
before the grand jury when the concern sud- 
denly brought in a 4400-barrel well. The 
story is told of a housemaid at Long Beach 
who put $2000 in an oil scheme, to the dis- 
gust of her mistress, who tried to get her to 
sue the promoter. Rumor has it that the 
maid is now worth a very considerable sum. 

There is no doubt that several schemes 
which were foisted upon the public in the 
wildest, most preposterous manner, in lan- 
guage which reached the apex of bull, have 
turned out successfully, because in a few 
instances the promoters were able to hire 
better drillers than the big companies or 
regular operators, and in still more in- 
stances because of lucky strikes or on 
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hermalware. Jar 


KEEPS FOOD OR LIQUIDS HOT OR COLD 


Sanitary Glass Stopper 


Aluminum Cap 


One Gallon Size 
and Costs But $5! 


As necessary to your motor trip as the 
tool kit—that’s what you’ll think about this 
generous Aladdin Thermalware Jar, 
you experience the comfort it adds tothe day. 


Miles away from home, its gallon capacity 
provides refreshing beverages, hot or cold, 
for the whole party. Or you can pack it 
with 8 pounds of food, and serve piping hot 
fried chicken, baked beans, or other savory 


delicacies at your noon-day stop. 


Stands bumps—rough treatment won’t injure it. 
White-glazed, porcelain-like inner container, joined 


to steel jacket by leak-proof seal. 


Ask for the Genuine 


There may be little or no difference in the 
price between this Jar and an imitation, but a 
tremendous difference in the value. Make 
sure of the genuine Aladdin Thermalware Jar. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
621 W. Lake Street Chicago, III. 


Dealers!—Write us or your jobber today! 


Hot 
Chicken 
Hot Coffee 


or 


Cold Lemonade 


Holds 16 Big Cups 


Eight times as much as the ordi- 
nary pint thermal bottle. 


once 


Easy to Clean 
Large opening admits whole hand 
for cleansing. Sanitary—no cracks or 
crevices, springs or felt. Insulating 
glass stopper. 


One Gallon Size, $5.00 


Steel jacket, finished in Brewster 
Green Enamel. Also in Polished Alumi- 
num, glass lined. One-Gallon, $10; 
Two-Quart, $7.50. (Prices west of the 
Rockies, 50c additional; in Canada, 
$2.50 additional.) If your dealer hasn’t 
them, order from us. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
621 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me information about the 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar. 


My Dealer’s Name. 


Name. —* 


Address___ 
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This outfit ex- 
actly as pictured 


4s ti ete 
“Shree y 
Sy $1.00 complete. 


Mahoganite— 
_ New Scientific Water 
and Wearproof Razor Case 


HE Ever-Ready Mahoganite Case appears 
to be of rare old mahogany—beautifully 
grained and mirror-polished. Interior as well as 
exterior is given the same rich finish. The case is 
fashioned of a vulcanized composition which is 
water and warp-proof—washable and sanitary. 
Mahoganite is a novelty—something never 
used before for a razor case. It is thick-walled— 
solidly built;-neatly partitioned to hold the 
Ever-Ready frame, handle, blades, etc. 


The outfit includes the heavily nickelled Ever- 
Ready frame with the new balanced hexagon 


handle, and a supply of the famous Ever-Ready 


Radio Blades—$1.00 complete. 


This ten-year guaranteed frame is scientifically 
designed to hold the blade at its most efficient 
shaving angle. There are no delicate adjustments’ 
to bother with—simply slip the blade into the 

‘frame, snap down the top, and the Ever-Ready 
is all set to give you the safest, quickest and best 
shaves of your life. Four other equally attractive 
models selling at $1.00 complete. 


Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Also Makers of Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


FACTORIES 


4 J 


EVER~READY RADIO BLADES 6 FOR 40¢ 


| point. 


| year. 
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account of the fields having had what oil men 
call the legs. Promoters who had unfortu- 
nate experiences in Texas suddenly found 
gushers on their hands in California. 
Others, accustomed to lies, suddenly dis- 
covered they were telling the truth. They 
told tent audiences that ‘‘you are sitting 
over oil,’’ and it proved to their surprise to 
be true. 

But these facts do not alter—and I make 
the statement deliberately—the general 
tenor of this article or the desirability for 
every investor to go into an oil scheme with 
his eyes wide open. 

When the writer investigated the oil 
boom in Southern California during the last 
two weeks in April it was practically impos- 
sible to determine how many, if any, of the 
promotion units had paid back the full 
principal, together with dividends. One 
authority said that several had paid several 
hundred per cent; another asserted that 
none had paid even 100 per cent, although 
I feel certain this was an error. 

It is certain that many promotions have 
paid many dividends, and numbers of them 
fairly large ones. This fact, however, has 
singularly little significance, for it must be 
remembered that an investment in one or 
two oil wells, especially on a small area 
among other small areas where intensive 
town-lot drilling is under way, differs radi- 
cally and fundamentally from any other in- 
vestment. 

Ordinarily if a man invests in a railroad, 
a power plant, a factory, a farm, a dwelling 
house, a hotel, a bank, or even in a whole- 
sale or retail business, he does not expect 
the immediate return of his principal. It 
stays there to work for him and pay divi- 
dends. It is represented by certain fixed 
property. Not so with one or two oil wells. 
The principal is represented by flowing or 
pumped oil, which must be taken out and 
repaid to an amount equal to the entire sum 
invested before any dividends begin. 

Nothing is at once so pathetic and so ab- 
surd as the way in which ignorant and in- 
experienced investors describe as dividends 
the first 100 per cent paid to them by an oil 
proposition. In other words, the investor 
must get back 100 per cent in dividends, so 
called, before he even begins to get any 
real dividends. 


Riches Come and Riches Go 


A woman who bought an oil unit received 
a monthly dividend of 5 per cent shortly 
thereafter. She was so delighted that she 
promptly mortgaged her house and bought 
an expensive automobile. Five per cent a 
month seemed like riches unbelievable. A 
poor carpenter bought a small oil unit and 
was soon paid a monthly dividend of 10 
per cent, which kept up for four months be- 
fore the concern exploded. But in the mean- 
time the carpenter was so impressed that 
he mortgaged his house to buy more units, 
falling, as so many do, for the reloading 
scheme which promoters always engage in 
as soon as they begin to pay dividends out 
of stock subscriptions. 

The point is, of course, that the principal 
sum must be returned with extreme rapid- 
ity before the field or the particular well 
begins to dribble down to small propor- 
tions. More than 20 per cent of all oil wells 
drilled in this country in 1922 were dry, 
representing a 100 per cent or total loss to 
the investor. But even if the well is not 
dry, even if a fairly considerable flow is ob- 
tained, it does not follow that the investor 
will ever receive any real dividends. 

The inexperienced person sees an oil well 
flowing and immediately jumps to the con- 
clusion that his or someone else’s fortune 
is made. The arithmetic of oil seems very 
simple to him. But to get oil is not the 
Will the oil continue to flow at a 
given rate, and is the proposition capital- 
ized low enough? These, of course, are the 
vital questions, and it is almost impossible 
for the average investor to answer them. 

All the authorities whom I consulted 
said that anywhere from 35 per cent to 100 
per cent was the decline curve for the first 
In other words, taking 50 per cent 
as the average, half the oil comes out of a 


_ well in the first year and the rest of it drib- 


bles out for anywhere from fifteen to twenty 
years. 

As recently as the middle of May, 
R. E. Cullom, state oil and gas supervisor, 
said that the initial production of twelve 
wells in the relatively new and very won- 


| derful Santa Fé Springs field was 3950 
| barrels a well, as compared with the aver- 


_ age daily production of 1600 barrels a well 


for all producing wells in the same field. 


July 14, 


figures which may have been good fo 
more than a few days or even hours, 


rich, but this fact is offset by the rapi 
tensive, close-up drilling. Moreover, { 


always comes later will get the high y} 
An investor is delighted when a w 
which he owns a unit comes in at 3(/ 
4000 barrels. But this is during the} 
when prices are naturally low. Ij 
course of a year or so, when productic} 
fallen to a few hundred or scores of bp 
a day, prices go up; but that part] 
concern does not get any big benefit 
high prices. i 


More Losers Than Winner; 
As explained in detail in a previow 
cle, the operators who drill first in ; 
tensive town-lot excitement are the 
to get big production. The early birdy 
good luck pay out, but the late e 
lose. How is the average investor 
to know whether the promoter he is 
with is an early bird or not? Invest 
oil under such circumstances is pr¢ 
like rushing back into a town, down! 
which a flood is pouring, in the hope 
covering one’s valuables. A few persorn 
get away with such dare-devil igi 
most of those who try it will get drop 
writer that probably two-thirds to 
quarters of the money invested in pn 
tional oil units, even in_these rich 4 
will eventually be lost. There is no ct: 
way of telling, of course; but it is Jo 
that taking the country over the a’ 
oil promotion does not pay out. 
Promoters usually forget to mii 
that after a well stops flowing and gs 
the pump new machinery must bp 
chased, and a very real expense, amoit! 
to several cents a barrel, is added || 
cost of operation. They always tallas 
every barrel of oil brought in nets tlp 
vailing market price, which, of coug, 
not so, leaving out as they do pa 
pumping cost but even overhead ex 
of the organization. Naturally, too, 
gas pressure is quickly exhausted ||| 
close spacing of wells, the wells go | 
pump sooner than usual. y 
Besides, the great depth to whiclw 
are being drilled raises many technicidi 
culties. A promotion may be hen 
a 


Several authorities estimated | 


drill to a certain depth and then 

necessary to go much lower, withot 
quate funds for the purpose. In thite 
nical side of oil drilling there is w 
grief as well as gravy. Still anothedi 
culty is the necessity when the mai 
overloaded to pinch back production, /hi 

is often injurious to the wells and 
sive to the operators. ‘ 
After all, the important thing in a 
drilling proposition, aside from the 12! 
of not getting oil, is to be sure fhe 
capitalization is low, and this is justyh 
the nontechnical investor falls dow 
really has no way of telling. The Lak 
will capitalize as high as the corpali 
department allows, and still issue is 

mit, it being recalled that a permit n 
issued unless the plan is unfair, un 
inequitable. 
There is always danger that th p 
moter, through hidden or dummy #4! 
thes, drilling ree 


the venture from being a success beds 
is financially overloaded. It is cejal! 
true that many oil propositions are H@ 
the public by promoters regarding! 
integrity and ability the public ca #? 
no knowledge. ' 

Another distinctive feature abel ‘ 
promotion units is that the promot & 
not put up anything, and usually e 
third or a half of the oil if he strikelt 


(Continued on Page 105) — 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
| is not found in paying quantities, he at 
ast has made his regular selling commis- 
yn on the units sold. ‘The promoter drills 
. the public’s money. He risks nothing. 
3 a business proposition, it is difficult to 
‘e how this can appeal to such common 
nse as the investing public has. 
The big successful companies did not, of 
urse, start in any such irresponsible 
shion. The veteran chairman of one of 
e three largest companies in California 
as personally in debt $135,000 after drill- 
z his first seven wells, all of which were 
y. He had no assets or resources, and 
rowed enough money to drill another 
1] only with the greatest difficulty. For- 
nately, it was not dry. 
It has been assumed throughout most of 
is discussion that promoters find oil. But 
any dry holes are usually drilled in the 
iproved portions of even the richest fields 
big companies as well as small. The in- 
perienced investor has been fooled time 
d again by the fact that promoters have 
cured acreage close to or almost adjoin- 
zg proved territory. From the tents of the 
1it concerns, flowing wells can be seen only 
short distance away. 


The Savings Bank Yardstick 


But nearness is not necessarily of value 
ologically. The earth fold may dip down 
rapidly that oil cannot be found unless 
e drills to China or thereabouts, although 
owing wells are in sight. It would be a far 
tter gamble often to drill five or ten 
iles away rather than next to production. 
it the real simon-pure sucker always has 
‘len and probably always will fall hard 
¢ an oil scheme close enough to produc- 
m for him to see it from the property in 
rich he is interested. 
If the statements made in this article are 
en partially accurate, it is obvious that 
investor in the average oil-unit scheme 
nnot receive dividends too fast, if he is 
get his money back and a reasonable re- 
rn upon it. One financial authority in 
ys Angeles said he understood several 
its had paid out four or five to one, but 
at they should have paid fifty or seventy- 
‘e to one because of the risk involved. 
Dividends of a few dollars a month mean 
thing under such conditions, and those 
a few cents are merely ludicrous. It can- 
it be repeated too often that the investor 
ust get 100 per cent in dividends before 
has even started to do as well with his 
oney as in a savings-bank account. If he 
to get his principal back, he must get it 
tick, for it is a mad race and the devil 
kes all but those in the very first row. 
What the big company and the profes- 
mal operator never forget is that money 
S$ a present value or worth. If it is put 
to the savings bank at 4 per cent or 5 per 
nt compound interest, not so very many 
ars are required to double the principal. 
it when the money is put into drilling an 
well, actual cash is paid out for what? 
erely for uncertain futures. The oil drib- 
2s back over a period of years, and to beat 
e certainty of the savings bank one must 
‘mighty sure of getting back a great deal 
ore than one has put into the proposition. 
@ previous article great emphasis was 
d on the fact that big oil companies will 
it pay the outrageously high cash bonuses 
d royalties which promoters are willing to 
y. The reason is plain, is it not? 
The large oil companies work on the 
inciple that they must pay back to stock- 
ders at least as much as a savings bank 
er a period of years. They realize that 
1en they invest their stockholders’ money 
drilling for oil they must get back at 
ast 200 per cent in order to beat the sav- 
gs bank. But everyone knows that in 
€ promotional side of the oil game the in- 
stors who get back as much as 200 per 
nt are, over a period of years, pretty rare 
rds, to put it mildly. 
As stated earlier in this article, many 
vestors become frightened after the first 
‘photic trance has worn off. In a dim way 
ey realize they have taken a long chance, 
d quite properly become nervous if divi- 
nds are not quickly forthcoming. But it 
doubtful if they deserve any sympathy, 
cause they went in on promises of re- 
ts beyond all reason from a business 
andpoint. They were really looking for 
mething in return for nothing, much after 
€ fashion of a horse race or gambling 


“Th the same wa 

; Yy, we are constantly 
ate asked by our acquaintances in the 
g! T walks of life to let them into a good 
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thing when we get it,’’ said an official of one 
of the larger oil companies. ‘I have a lit- 
tle company of my own now from which I 
am certain of making 100 per cent a year 
for several years. But it is the fruit of long 
years of barren effort. It is the result of 
many losses. My friends and I have sunk 
ae a dry hole at a cost of over $100,000 
each. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the public does 
not hear more about the losses from oil 
ventures on the part of the more experi- 
enced and wealthy classes of business men. 
But these people don’t like to talk about 
losses from oil. They are afraid it will hurt 
their credit with the banks. 

“When they strike it right they like to 
say they are good business men or at least 
are lucky. Then they shout their affilia- 
tions from the housetops. But when they 
lose, they keep quiet.” 

Though the purpose of this article has 
been to point out the dangers of the more 
irresponsible promotional end of any oil 
boom, there is no intention, of course, to 
deny the large profits which are made at 
times by legitimate operators, whether big 
companies or so-called independents, mean- 
ing the smaller but regular professional op- 
erators, corporate or individual. There is 
no doubt that many thousands of investors 
in California and elsewhere have profited 
extensively by getting into small but good 
companies at the start. 

The great trouble is that so many per- 
sons, either through ignorance or unrea- 
soning greed, have invested in merely the 
gambling end of the industry. Numbers of 
these have had beginners’ luck, like that 
at the first game of golf or even cards. At 
such games the lucky man wins in the first 
half hour, perhaps; but it is the good 
player who wins in the long run. It is the 
same in the oil game; _ the responsible, 
reputable, experienced, competent opera- 
tor wins over a period of years. 

The trouble with taking a shot at one or 
two wells with which some fly-by-night 
promoter is experimenting is that the in- 
vestor so often cannot afford to lose. It is 
all a question of whether he can afford to 
lose. Those who cannot must forgo both 
the possibility of great sudden profits as 
well as total losses. But though the profits 
in some cases are sudden, they are no 
greater, perhaps, in the long run than one 
would get from the real honest-to-goodness 
oil companies over a period of ten or fifteen 
years. 

It is estimated that an investor who had 
stock in one of the larger oil companies in 
California something over ten years ago, 
when it took its present form, would today 
have fourteen times his original capital 
without further investment. 


Misapplied Energy 


Large companies had to start small, and 
there are people who believe that a number 
of the relatively small but experienced and 
legitimate concerns in Southern California 
today may develop into big companies as 
the result of the present boom, or that 
numbers of the more strictly promotional 
concerns may be merged or developed into 
regular oil companies. Most authorities, 
however, seem to think that the existing 
large companies, such as the Standard Oil, 
Union Oil, Shell Company, Doheny in- 
terests, Southern Pacific interests and Gen- 
eral Petroleum, are likely to absorb such 
of the promotional schemes as are worth 
taking over when the boom has slowed 
down. 

One of the Los Angeles newspapers, The 
Record, which has fought the oil sharks 
vigorously, made a statement in one of its 
campaigns which should arrest attention. 
Conditions have changed in many respects 
since the article was published, and there 
might not be general agreement as to all 
portions of it. But, nevertheless, the es- 
sential point should be noted by every in- 
vestor. 

After referring in vigorous language to 
the evils involved in the presence of ir- 
responsible promoters in any community, 
The Record said: 

“The curse of all this crooked exploita- 
tion is that it is so senseless, so useless. 
This is the one spot in the world where 
money is being made in real estate and oil. 
There are abundant honest opportunities 
for every investor without lying and gyp- 
ping. The amount of energy and promo- 
tion ability expended to hook and rob the 
unsuspecting public would be a tremendous 
community asset if expended along com- 
munity lines,” 
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The Transmission Lining for Fords 
that removes the cause of 
chatter and vibration 


Feltbak 
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DoesYour Ford ShiveraaShake? 


Don’t blame your Ford—you’re using the wrong brake lining. 


HE Ford is better made than most cars. 


If it chatters and shivers 


whenyoustart, stop and reverse, don't think “‘it’s just made that way.” 


Shivering and shaking will injure your Ford and cost you rear axle 
and transmission repairs. Why let your Ford rattle itself into a repair 
shop? You can get rid of even the slight tremble and quiver by using 


the correct transmission lining. 


It’s the transmission bands that start, stop and reverse your Ford by 
gripping revolving drums when you press the foot pedals. When your 
Ford shivers and shakes, these bands have become hard, glazed and 
charred. They graband slip and shake and shiver the bolts and nuts loose. 


The ordinary lining has no felt cushion backing to soften the brake action—no corks 
to give the correct friction and no means of supplying oil to the lining surface under 
pressure. Feltbak is different from any other lining ever made. Get a set of Feltbak 
for your Ford car and you'll have the sweetest acting brakes you ever put your foot on. 


How FELTBAK Works 


Feltbak has a cushion of felt between the band and the lining—the new, correct princi- 
ple in Ford brake lining. Joined with this new principle is the tried and proved idea 
of cork for friction—with 21 oil holes in each band for lubrication to prevent burning. 


Lubricates Itself—Softens Brake Action 


The feltbacking absorbs and holds oil like a wick. 
When pressure is applied, oil spouts through the oil 
holes onto the surface of the lining. More pressure 
forces out more oil. Thus the tanking surface gets 
oil during braking action—right when needed to 
prevent burning and glazing. Feltbak eliminates 
the cause of the chattering vibration in Fords. 


The felt cushion backing equalizes and softens the 
contact of the lining with the drum—smooths the 
braking action—gives perfect control of the car. 


Feltbak Holds Corks Securely in Place 


They can’t come out. The wonderful friction value 
of cork-in-fabric brake lining is well known. A 
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ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 


to this the felt cushion backing and the automatic 
lubrication to prevent burning and you have the 


correct brake lining for Fords— FELTBAK. 


Use thecorrect brake liningin your Ford—stop that 
car-killing, nerve-racking vibration. Feltbak saves 
repair expense and adds years to the life of yourcar. 


Feltbak is carried in stock by wholesale houses 
in every section in the United States. Every 
dealer who is sincerely interested in making 
your Ford Car operate perfectly and in saving 
you unnecessary repair bills, carries Feltbak or 
will get it for you from his wholesale house. 
Insist on Feltbakand you'll have thesafest, smooth- 
est, most responsive car in the world. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Manufacturers 


Dept. 1306, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kind 


Advance Equipment is recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. When you buy an article of our manufacture for 
your automobile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


ADVANCE ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 
forLARGER CARS 
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—softens brake action. Makes 
Ford most responsive, easiest 
car to handle. Designed to yey 
come shivering and shaking. 


Made from genuine asbestos for 
use on larger cars. Buy it for 
Better Brakes and Longer Wear. 


WHITE STRIPE 
LINING 
prices as SRDS 


for 


The Scientifically Correct 
Timer for Fords, Roller of 
100 point carbon tool steel, 


Race of bone-hard fibre, Trucks, Commercial Cars 
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DUPLE 
SHOCK ABSORAERS 
tor FORDS 


Outwears six 
ordinary belts. 


Never needs 
adjustment. 


Absorber for rough 
roads. Eliminates bounce, 

side-sway, rebound, vibration. 
Looks like a part of the car. 


Stretches and 
“Comes back” 


Made for Fords & Larger Cars 


Interesting booklets mailed free. Check 

products you’ re interested in, and send to 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 

Dept. 1306 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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CONVENIENT little pocket 

tucked away on a flap be- 
neath your keys, for small im- 
portant papers. The safest place 
in the world for your railroad 
and Pullman tickets, lodge cards, 
automobile license, or theatre 
tickets. You can’t mislay or 
forget them. 

This handy pocket is an addi- 
tional feature of the Buxton 
Keytainer and may be had in 
all sizes, styles and leathers. 


ee 


ABUXTON Keytainer keeps your 
keys flat, orderly and easy to 
find. It protects pockets and 
hand bag linings. Keytainers 
come in sizes holding 8 to 16 
keys; from the plain serviceable 
type without the pocket for 30c, 
to the De Luxe models in rich 
leather and fine gold up to $11. 
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ALL have the patented, revolv- 
ing, humped hook which pre- 
vents the loss of keys and makes 
them turn easily. 

You'll find just the style and 
price Keytainer that you want. 


Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 


BUXTON, INC. 


Dept. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods 

Co., Toronto. 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 


signed by him against his own judgment 
and in spite of his repeated protests. It 
was one of the occasions when he remem- 
bered that he was a constitutional sovereign, 
and bound as such to defer to the counsels 
of his chancellor. 

It would seem that the Kaiser in his ac- 
count of this matter has, to say the least, 
underrated his personal responsibility. Sir 
Valentine Chirol, who was the Times corre- 
spondent in Berlin at the time, tells us that 
he was assured by Baron von Marschall that 
the Emperor had only with great difficulty 
been induced to allow some of the terms 
used in his own original draft of the tele- 
gram to be softened down at the 
conference, as both the chancellor 
and he—Baron von Marschall— 
considered them to be needlessly 
provocative. 

He seeks to excuse—as will be 
seen hereafter—two more of the 
most foolish acts of his reign— 
his visit to Tangier, and the dis- 
patch of the Panther to Agadir— 
on the same ground. In each 
case, he tells us, his objections 
were overruled by a shortsighted 
minister, and his constitutional 
conscience compelled him to give 
way. It is amusing to contrast 
with all this the language in which 
he habitually speaks of “‘my social 
legislation,” and the creation of 
“my navy.” He also claims per- 
sonal credit for the initiation and 
pushing forward of a grandiose 
policy, mainly dictated by stra- 
tegic considerations, of railway 
and canal development, which in- 
cluded such enterprises as the 
widening of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal, the Emden sea lock, the 
development of the East Prussian 
Railway system and the scheme 
for a great central internal canal. 
All this shows, he records with 
complacency, ‘Show a monarch 
can and must influence the devel- 
opment of his realm by personal 
participation.” It is only when 
some glaring error of policy has 
to be explained away that we hear 
of the ultimate subordination un- 
der the imperial constitution of 
the Emperor to the chancellor. 
We may be sure that he is ex- 
pressing his true mind when he 
writes, ‘‘To think and act constitutionally 
is often a hard task for a ruler.” 

We have on the authority of Prince Bi- 
low, who became foreign secretary in 1897, 
a perfectly frank exposition of the spirit and 
aims of German policy during the Hohen- 
lohe régime. It is to be found in his book 
Imperial Germany, which has a special in- 
terest for the student of history because— 
unlike the Kaiser’s apology —it was written 
before and not after the event. The first 
edition appeared before the war, in January, 
1914, and a revised edition in November, 
1916, when the author still shared with 
many of his fellow countrymen—including 
the Kaiser himself—the illusion that Ger- 
many would come out victorious from the 
conflict. 


During the Boer War, which strained the 
forces of the British Empire to the uttermost, 
and led England into great difficulties, there 
seemed to be an opportunity of dealing the se- 
cret opponent of our international policy a 
shrewd blow. As in the rest of Europe, enthu- 
siasm for the Boers ran high in Germany. Had 
the Government undertaken to put a spoke in 
England’s wheel, it would have been sure of 
popular approval. To many it seemed that 
the European situation was favorable to a mo- 
mentary success against England, and that 
French assistance was assured. But there was 
only a seeming community of interests against 
England in Europe, and any eventual political 
success against England in the Boer question 
would have had no real value for us. An at- 
tempt to proceed to action at the bidding of the 
pro-Boer feelings of that time would soon have 
had a sobering effect. Among the French the 
deeply rooted national hatred against Germany 
would speedily and completely have ousted the 
momentary ill-feeling against England as soon 
as we had committed ourselves to a course hos- 
tile to her interests; and a fundamental change 
of front in French policy would have resulted 
directly after. However painful the memory of 
the then recent events at Fashoda might be to 
French pride, it would not suffice to turn the 
scale against the memory of Sedan. The Egyp- 
tian Soudan and the White Nile had not driven 
the thought of Metz and Strassburg from the 
hearts of the French, There was great danger 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


that we should be thrust forward against Eng- 
land by France, who at the psychological mo- 
ment would refuse her-aid. As in Schiller’s 
beautiful poem, Die Ideale—The Ideals-—our 
companions would have vanished midway 

But even if, by taking action in Europe, we 
had sueceeded in thwarting England’s South 
African policy, our immediate national interests 
would not have benefited thereby. From that 
moment onward for many a long day our rela- 
tions with England would have been poisoned. 
England’s passive resistance to the international 
policy of new Germany would have changed to 
very active hostility. During these years we 
were occupied in founding our sea power by 
building the German navy, and even in the 
event of defeat in the South African War, it was 


possible for England to stifle our sea power in 
the embryo. Our neutral attitude during the 
Boer War had its origin in weighty considera- 
tions of the national interests of the German 
Empire. 

Our navy was not strong enough for us forci- 
bly to achieve a sufficient sea power in the teeth 
of English interests. Nor could we, by being 
towed in the wake of English policy, reach the 
desired goal of possessing a strong fleet.* 


An illuminating commentary on the pre- 
war psychology of German statesmanship. 


111—The Chancellorship of Bulow 


HEN, in 1900, Prince Hohenlohe re- 

tired, worn out with the weight of years 
and the pin-pricking of an unruly Reichstag 
and an unsympathetic press, there was 
one person to whom the eyes of the Kaiser 
naturally turned, Count—since Prince— 
von Biilow, who had been secretary of state 
for foreign affairs since the middle of 1897. 
He had already given active and able as- 
sistance in the process of ringing up the 
curtain for the new piece. The occupation 
of Kiao-chau; the acquisition of a German 
foothold in Polynesia and Samoa; the 
project, over which the Kaiser and his min- 
ister, after making a trip to the East to- 
gether, were already brooding, of a Bagdad 
railway with its infinite possibilities—were 
“prologues to the omen coming on.”’ Not 
less significant was the passing in 1897-98 
of the first navy law, of which Biilow was 
an enthusiastic supporter, and the wreckage 
by Germany—of course under his instruc- 
tions—of the first Hague Conference, in 
1899. Here there seemed to be a man after 
the Kaiser’s own heart. 

He was of a different type from any of 
the predecessors. He was still relatively 
young, and the Kaiser, who has not, perhaps, 
much reason to love him, bears witness to 
the charm of his personality, his conversa- 
tional and linguistic powers, and the width 


*Imperial Germany, pp. 30 and 31, 1914 
edition, 
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and versatility of his culture. History wil] 
regret that his many gifts—and opportuni- 
ties—were not turned to a better purpose, 
For he was largely responsible for the fata] 
orientation of policy which dissipated the 
moral and the political capital of Germany 
and brought about her self-isolation and her 
ultimate downfall. 

The Kaiser tells us how in one of his first 
talks with the new chancellor he gave hin 
some hints for beginners in the higher walk; 
of diplomacy. In particular, he instructe¢ 
him how best to handle the English, point 
ing out that ‘‘the Englishman in presentin; 
his point of view, and working for his in 
terests, was inconsiderate to thi 
point of brutality; for which rea 
son he thoroughly understooc 
anybody who acted similarly to 
wards him.’”’ Consequently ther 
must be no finessing with an Eng 
lishman. ‘‘Such devious method 
would be successful only in deal 
ing with Latin and Slavic races,’ 
“T said this,’ adds the Kaiser) 
“with particular emphasis sine 
finessing was especially dear to th 
diplomatic character of Biilow 
and had become second nature t/ 
him.” | 

Prince Biilow, alone among th 
Kaiser’s chancellors, had the a 
complishments and resources ¢ 
an able and adroit parliaments 
rian. Not that he favored th 
adoption of a genuine parliamer 
tary system in Germany. Heset| 
its advantages elsewhere; an 
nothing can be more sagacioi| 
than his remark that “the parti 
in a country governed by parlii 
ment possess a salutary correctiy, 
that we lack, in the prospect | 
having to rule themselves, and t} 
necessity of their being able to ¢ 
so.”” He adopts a description on) 
given to him by a fellow countr: 
man of the German party syster. 
“Our parties do not feel as if thi 
were actors who perform in tl 
play, but asif they were the criti, 
who look on.’”’ In Germany “t) 
monarchical governments are t 
supporters and creators of t 
constitution: the parties are sé 
ondary formations. We lack t 
preliminary conditions, both nat| 
ral and historical, fora parliame| 
tary system.” Again: ‘‘Our party syste 
has inherited the dogmatism and sma} 
mindedness, the moroseness and the spi) 
that used to thrive in the squabbles of t) 
German tribes and states.” 

In imperial Germany, therefore, with t? 
semblance and many of the forms, but wil- 
out the substance, of parliamentary govel- 
ment, the success of a chancellor dependl 
largely upon his skill in forming and ker 
ing together from among the warring nn 
a temporary coalition with a workiz 
majority. 

Such was the famous cartel, organs 
by Bismarck, between the Conserve 
and the so-called National Liberals. Prit! 
Biilow repeated the coup in January, 19, 
when by his successful seduction of i¢ 
Ultra-Liberals he brought into existeie 
the bloc which gave him a majority oT 
any possible combination.* ‘Since 190” 
he records with complacency, “the Ult- 
Liberals have supported all armament bi}. 
The army and navy bills of the spring) 
1912 were accepted by them in the sae 
way as were the great increase in the ag 
in the summer of 1913 and the dema’ 
of colonial policy.’ t 

Prince Biilow thus got rid of the pi 
cipal domestic obstacle to the smooth ‘ 
continuous pursuit of the Weltpolitik. 

Very soon after the beginning of the 1W 
régime the Kaiser came to England to 
tend the death bed and the funeral of Quin” 
Victoria. I am permitted to quote sce 
dicta which he let fall during this visit ia 
cabinet colleague of Lord Salisbury, t 
prime minister. “Lord Salisbury,” he ~- 
served, ‘‘is antiquated. He is obsessedy 
the idea that there is a balance of powell! 
Europe. There is no balance of powell! 

(Continued on Page 109) 


*In the elections of January, 1907, the ni 
ber of the Social Democrats in the Reichs 
was reduced from 81 to 43. They had thei/® 
venge in 1912, when they numbered 110, 2¢ 
became the strongest single party in the Has 


(Continued from Page 106) 

except me—me and my twenty- 
a I ean double them the 
r breaks out.* : 
zland,” he went on, “‘is shortsighted. 
lit alliances her fate will be to be ulti- 
pressed out between Russia and the 
States. With my army and your 


jat combination against us will be 
” 


general impression left upon the 
. statesman by the Emperor’s con- 
yn—the year was 1901—amounted 
: “You have no army: I have no 
want a place in the sun. If I seize 
‘fleet can keep the United States off 
k and enable me to defy the Monroe 
je, and hold myself sufficiently free 
Russia in check. You, on the other 
san with my assistance take what 
wu like in Europe, and check Russia 
Jast.’’ All his arguments and quips 
in the same direction. 

was the Kaiser’s attitude when his 
‘as still in its swaddling bands, and 
ltpolitik had hardly begun to ma- 
2, I have been informed that ten 
ater, in 1911, at the end of his last 
‘England, he said quite openly to the 
officers who were attached to him 
w him off at Leith, that Nemesis 
fall upon Great Britain for neglect- 
proffers of alliance. ‘ , 
lly, on this point, the Kaiser him- 
yorts that on the occasion of King 
1’s visit to Kiel, in 1904, Chancellor 
‘in an interview with the King raised 
ssion as to the possible conclusion of 
nee between Germany and England. 
King stated that such a thing was 
all necessary in the case of our two 
es, since there was no real cause for 

or strife between them.” This 
tforward and sensible declaration, 
tho had the honor to serve King Ed- 
nd to share his counsels well know, 
ed his sincere and lasting convic- 
The Kaiser’s comment upon it is 
ant: “This refusal to make an alli- 
as a plain sign of the English policy 
cer 
ie chapters which immediately fol- 
eal with the development of Kaiser- 
der the Biilow régime. But this will 
appropriate place to dispose of the 
erlain episode, upon which the Kai- 
5 some stress. 
Kaiser gives two different accounts 
‘Chamberlain’s overtures, in one of 
he makes the date 1901 and in the 
‘towards the close of -the nineties.” 
ges in substance that what was pro- 
was an Anglo-German alliance di- 
‘against Russia, and that ‘Prince 
in full agreement with me, declined 
7 but emphatically thus to disturb 
ice of Europe.” 
ve no personal knowledge of this af- 
| which the world will no doubt re- 
full and authentic account in Mr. 
‘erlain’s forthcoming biography. But 
nough is known already to disprove, 
en to render ridiculous, the Kaiser’s 
tons. They are indeed completely 
to pieces by Baron von Eckardstein, 
as at the time understudy to Count 
Idt at the German Embassy in Lon- 
id in close and confidential relations 
olstein, the Eminence grise for many 
if the Foreign Office in Berlin. 
r paid a short visit to Windsor 

early days of the Boer War—No- 
t, 1899. He was accompanied by 
Biilow, then foreign secretary. I can 
outline what took place in the words 
sorrespondent, who has first-hand 
-dge of the facts. 
German Emperor stayed at Windsor, 
. Chamberlain was invited to meet him. 
little talk the Emperor asked him to see 
They had a long talk, the upshot of 
vas that it was very desirable that the 
jes between Germany and England 
be removed, but that public opinion 
avourable in both countries, at the time. 


_to be remembered that the Kruger 
m had not been forgotten in Eng- 
md that popular sympathy in Ger- 
vas almost wholly on the side of the 
_ Biilow asked Mr. Chamberlain to 
1¢ first step in order that, when he 
- Spoke in Germany, he might have 
T public opinion. Mr. Chamberlain 
that his difficulties with public 
1 here were not less, but that he had 
his fortunes more than once for what 
See et. ODCe LOT what 


ap 3 to have used the same language 
® Hanadowne gg isstee eal 

in, fen Years at the Court o 
1es, p, 192, 


{ 
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he thought was a good cause, and he was 
prepared to take the risk again. He said he 
was speaking at Leicester in about a fort- 
night’s time, and that he would deal with 
the matter there, and—at Biilow’s special 
request—would introduce America into the 
discussion. 

Biilow said that the date suited him ad- 
mirably, as he was speaking in the Reich- 
stag on foreign affairs a few days later, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech would give him 
the opportunity for a friendly reply, which 
would carry matters forward. 

Accordingly, on November thirtieth— 
after the Kaiser had left England—Mr. 
Chamberlain made his speech at Leicester 
on the lines agreed between him and Bii- 
low. It contained the following passages: 


There is something more which I think any 
farseeing English statesman must have long 
desired, and that is that we should not remain 
permanently isolated on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and I think that the moment that aspira- 
tion was formed it must have appeared evident 
to everybody that the natural alliance is be- 
tween ourselves and the great German Empire. 
We have had our differences with Germany, we 
have had our quarrels and contentions, we have 
had our misunderstandings. I do not conceal 
that the people of this country have been irri- 
tated, and justly irritated, by circumstances 
which we are only too glad to forget, but at the 
root of things there has always been a force 
which has necessarily brought us together. 
What then unites nations? Interest and senti- 
ment. What interest have we which is contrary 
to the interest of Germany? 

I cannot conceive any point which can arise 
in the immediate future which would bring 
ourselves and the Germans into antagonism of 
interests. On the contrary I can see many 
things in the future which must be a cause of 
anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, but in 
which our interests are clearly the same as the 
interests of Germany and in which that under- 
standing of which I have spoken in the case of 
America, might, if extended to Germany, do 
more perhaps than any combination of arms in 
order to preserve the peace of the world. 

If the union between England and America 
is a powerful factor in the cause of peace, a new 
triple alliance between the Teutonic race and 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
be a still more potent influence in the future 
of the world. I have used the word “‘alli- 
ance” but again I desire to make it 
clear that to me it seems to matter little whether 
you have an alliance which is committed to 
paper, or whether you have an understanding 
in the minds of the statesmen of the respective 
countries. An understanding is perhaps better 
than alliance which may stereotype arrange- 
ments which cannot be regarded as permanent 
in view of the changing circumstances from day 
to day. ‘ 

This narrative is completely corrobo- 
rated by a letter, written the day after the 
speech— December 1, 1899—by Mr. Cham- 
berlain to Baron Eckardstein. It should be 
noted that Lord Salisbury, while reserving 
his own freedom of action, was cognizant 
and approved of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
cedure, and that from first to last there was 
no suggestion or hint that the proposed 
drawing together of Great Britain and Ger- 
many was inspired by, or directed to, hos- 
tility against Russia. The Leicester speech 
had a bad press in England and created a 
still worse impression in Germany. What 
happened can be best told in Baron von 
Eckardstein’s words: 


When the speech made by Chamberlain at 
Leicester advocating an Anglo-German alliance 
was reported in Germany, there broke out a 
storm of indignation both in the press and in 
parliament at the very idea of such an associa- 
tion. The position of Count Biilow thereafter 
became one of very great difficulty. But all the 
same, it was a great blunder, and one that later 
was to cost us dear, that he should thereupon 
have knuckled under to the Anglophobes, by 
throwing over Chamberlain in a speech in the 
Reichstag, and by practically repudiating fur- 
ther relations with him. For, after all, he had 
distinctly encouraged Chamberlain to give pub- 
lic expression to the exchange of views they had 
had together at Windsor. 


Count Biilow’s speech in the Reichstag 
here referred to was delivered on Decem- 
ber 11, 1899, on the estimates which in- 
cluded provision for the increase of the 
German Navy. He threw cold water on the 
idea of an Anglo-German rapprochement, 
and justified the rise in the estimates on the 
ground of changed international conditions. 
And he erystallized his views in a memor- 
able phrase: “In the new century, Ger- 
many must be either the hammer or the 
anvil.” 

On December 28, 1899, the incident was 
closed by a letter from Mr. Chamberlain to 
Baron von Eckardstein which contains the 
following expressions: . 

I will say no more here about the way in 
which Biilow has treated me. But in any case 
I think we must drop all further negotiations 
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in the question of the Alliance. Every- 
thing was going on well, and even Lord Salis- 
bury had become quite favorable, and in entire 
agreement with us, as to the future develop- 
ments of Anglo-German relations. But alas it 
was not to be. 


For two years later—1899-1901—there 
were from time to time desultory pourpar- 
lers between Eckardstein and Chamber- 
lain, who summed up his experiences by 
saying that ‘“‘it was a bad job to try to do 
business with Berlin. So long as Biilow was 
in power, he—Mr. Chamberlain—would 
not move another finger for an understand- 
ing with Germany.” 


IV—End of the Bulow Régime 


{eS in chronological order it comes 
later than some of the events which are 
narrated in subsequent chapters, it will be 
convenient to deal here, as summarily as 
may be, with the incident which ultimately 
led to the downfall of Prince Biilow. 

On October 28, 1908, an interview with 
the Kaiser was published in the London 
Daily Telegraph. In substance the Kaiser’s 
object was to show that it was he—for he 
pointedly distinguished himself in this re- 
spect from the middle and lower classes in 
Germany—who was England’s best Euro- 
pean friend. He especially instanced his 
attitude during the Boer War, when he 
had repelled the joint request of France and 
Russia to join in saving the two republics 
and in “‘humiliating England to the dust”; 
refused to receive the Boer delegates in 
Berlin, ‘‘where the German people would 
have crowned them with flowers”; and 
after the Black Week, in December, 1899, 
had worked out with his own hand and sent 
to Windsor a plan of campaign “much on 
the same lines”? as that which was after- 
wards successfully adopted by Lord Roberts. 

This interview, the object of which the 
Kaiser now tells us, was “‘the improvement 
of German-English relations,” let loose a 
tornado of criticism which raged for a time 
in France, Russia and Great Britain, but 
nowhere with such vehemence as in Ger- 
many itself. The Kaiser declares that 
before publication he sent the draft for 
examination by the chancellor, to whom, 
through a series of mistakes in the Foreign 
Office, it was not forwarded. Prince Biilow 
read it for the first time in the newspapers, 
and at once sent in his resignation, which 
was not accepted. There followed tumul- 
tuous debates in the Reichstag, when the 
Kaiser complains that he was not defended 
by the chancellor ‘‘to the extent that I ex- 
pected.” This is a mild way of putting it. 
Prince Biilow described the statements in 
the interview as to intervention in South 
Africa as “coloured,” and as for His Maj- 
esty’s plan of campaign, all that he had 
written amounted to no more than military 
aphorisms. He added that the incident 
must ‘“‘induce the Emperor in future to ob- 
serve that reserve, even in private conver- 
sations, which is equally indispensable in 
the interest of a uniform policy and for the 
authority of the Crown. Were that not so, 
neither I nor any successor of mine would 
assume the responsibility.” 

A few days later—November 17, 1908— 
the prince had an audience, as the result of 
which it was officially announced that ‘“‘ His 
Majesty approved the statements of the 
Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag, and 
gave Prince Biilow the assurance of his 
continued confidence.’”’ The Kaiser’s own 
account is more ‘‘coloured.”” ‘‘The Chan- 
cellor,” he says, ‘‘appeared, lectured me on 
my political sins, and asked me to sign the 
document which was afterwards communi- 
cated to the press. I signed it in silence.” 

This affair was the greatest personal 
humiliation which was inflicted on the Em- 
peror during his reign. A few months later 
Prince Biilow ceased to be chancellor. 

The Kaiser sums up his minister’s serv- 
ices in these significant words: 


He succeeded, by his skill, in avoiding a 
world war at several moments of crisis; during 
the period indeed, when I, together with Von 
Tirpitz, was building our protecting fleet. 


The prince recommended as his successor 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who became 
the fifth chancellor of the empire. 


V—The Encirclement of Germany 
Partl 


HE legend of the encirclement of Ger- 
many in the years before the war is a 
prime article of faith with the Kaiser. Its 
initiation—as well as its active prosecu- 
tion—is usually attributed by German 
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apologists, like Prince Biilow, to King Ed- 
ward VII, a model constitutional sovereign, 
who never acted in foreign or in domestic 
affairs without the advice of his ministers, 
and whose natural shrewdness and tact, 
with an intimate knowledge of other coun- 
tries, were an invaluable asset to his own. 
The Kaiser, while fully sharing his com- 
patriots’ belief in the maleficent activity of 
his uncle, finds the real origin of the policy 
of encirclement in a transaction which is 
alleged to have taken place long before 
King Edward succeeded to the throne, and 
seventeen years before the outbreak of the 
war. 

This contribution to the history of our 
times showld be given in the Kaiser’s own 
words. It is the legend of what he calls 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 


In a book, The Problem of Japan, which ap- 
peared anonymously at The Hague in 1918, by 
an ‘‘Ex-Diplomat from the Far East,” an ex- 
cerpt was published froma work of the American 
Professor Usher, of the Washington Univer- 
sity, at St. Louis. . . . Usher in his book, 
published in 1918, made known for the first 
time the existence and contents of an agree- 
ment, or secret treaty, between England, Amer- 
ica and France dating from the spring of 1897. 
In this it was stipulated that, in case Germany 
or Austria or both of them, should begin a war 
for the sake of Pan-Germanism [sic], the United 
States should at once declare in favour of Eng- 
land and France, and go to the support of these 
Powers with all its resources. 

This is truly amazing. . . . Seventeen 
years before the beginning of the World War 
this treaty was made by the United Anglo- 
Saxons, and its goal was systematically en- 
visaged throughout the entire period. Now one 
can understand the ease with which King Ed- 
ward VII could pursue his policy of encircle- 
ment; for years the principal actors had been 
united and in readiness. . . . 

The Treaty directed against Germany— 
sometimes called the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement”’ 
of the spring of 1897—is the basis, the point of 
departure, for this war which was systemati- 
cally developed by the Entente countries for 
17 years. When they had succeeded in winning 
over Russia and Japan for their purposes, they 
struck the blow, after Serbia had staged the 
Serajevo murder, and had thus touched the 
match to the carefully filled powder barrel. 


In regard to America he adds: 


Perhaps the unfriendly answer given by 
President Wilson to the German Government 
at the beginning of the war may have some 
connection with the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 


And again: 


Wilson’s alleged reasons for going to war, and 
war aims, were not the real ones. (He was) 
resolved, probably from the start, certainly 
from 1915, to range himself against Germany 
and to fight. She (America) did the latter, al- 
leging the U-boat warfare as a pretext: in 
reality under the influence of powerful financial 
groups, and yielding to the pressure and progress 
of her partner, France, whose resources in man 
power were becoming more and more exhausted. 
America did not wish to leave a weakened 
France along with England, whose annexation 
designs on Calais, Dunkirk, and so on, were 
well known to her. 


I have quoted textually the substance of 
this passage not only because the Kaiser 
finds in this imaginary agreement the key 
which unlocks the whole complicated and 
Machiavellian mechanism of the policy of 
the Allies but because though by no means 
a solitary, it is perhaps a palmary illustra- 
tion of his bottomless reservoir of credulity. 

The whole story is of such a character 
that one would have thought that it could 
not have imposed upon the intelligence of 
even a newly weaned infant in the political 
nursery. 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement is supposed 
to have been made in the spring of 1897, 
when, by the way, Pan-Germanism— 
against which it was directed—in the sense 
of a definite creed or an organized move- 
ment, was still in the chrysalis stage. The 
relations between Great Britain and France 
were at that time in a state of tension; in 
the following year the incident at Fashoda 
nearly brought a rupture. Moreover, the 
merest tyro in diplomacy might be sup- 
posed to know that an engagement of this 
kind was absolutely repugnant to the tradi- 
tional and settled policy of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

Nevertheless, as the Kaiser more than 
once asserts that this agreement was the 
starting point of the policy of encirclement, 
and the fountainhead of the Great War, I 
have been at the trouble to explore the 
ground, and my investigations have been 
kindly assisted by the foreign offices of all 
the three powers supposed to be concerned — 
Great Britain, the United Statesand France. 
I applied in the first instance to our own 


Foreign Office, and have been favo 
the following memorandum fro n§ 
liam Tyrrell—the Assistant Under, 
of State. : 
FOREIGN OFFICE, s. 


6th September, 
I have caused a careful exansnat 
made of the Foreign Office archives ; 
nothing to support in any way the sy 
that a secret understanding was come 
between England, France and the Unite 
of America directed against Germany, 
and Pangermanism. Professor Usher 
admits with regard to the alleged © 
(Problems of Japan, p. 120) that ‘‘no 
any sort were signed, and that no ple 
given which circumstances would no 
any one of the contracting parties in de 
possibly repudiating.” q 

When His Majesty’s Ambassador at} 
ton endeavoured in March, 1898, to; 
the attitude of the United States Goy 
on the possible complications in Ck 
the Far East, he was verbally inforn 
the President was in sympathy with t] 
of open trade in China, but saw no re 
the departure of the United States of 
from its traditional policy respecting f¢ 
liances and of avoiding as far as pos; 
interference in the connection of F 
complications. A 

Again in July, 1898, when the “Im 
of Madrid reproduced extracts from 
named Belgian newspaper respect 
alleged conclusion of a secret Conver 
tween England and the United States, 
ica for military and other assista) 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid wa; 
ised to make a plump contradiction, 

During the course of a debate ong 
the House of Commons in June, 1} 
Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretar 
the following statement explaining the 
respecting a possible alliance with th 
States of America: ‘‘The American; 
want our alliance at this moment. Thi 
ask for our assistance, and we do1 
theirs at this moment. But will an) 
that the occasion may not arise, fores 
has been by some American statesn 
have said that there is a_possibilit 
future that Anglo-Saxon liberty an) 
Saxon interests may hereafter be meni 
great combination of other Powers? 
I think that such a thing is possible, at 
case, whether it be America or wil 
England that is menaced, I hope th 
will be found to be thicker than wate 


copy in the Foreign Office Library) 
by the ex-Kaiser. ; 


Next I invoked the good offic 
Auckland Geddes, our ambassado 
United States, and asked him to 
enough to inquire of the State Dey 
of Washington, whether they cc 
cover any trace of such a transact 

Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of Sti 
the matter prompt and courteo. 
tion, and I am able to reproduce 
to the ambassador: 


DEPARTMENT OF } 
Wash: 


October ¢l 

Referring to the cop: of the personeé 
you from Mr. Asquith, which you lef} 
a few days ago, I beg to inform you }} 
not fail to look into the matter, and Ih 
the book to which reference is mat! 
Memoirs of the Kaiser is The Problem} 
written ‘‘By an Ex-Counsellor of Li: 
The Far East,’’ and published in 191i) 
van Langenhuysen, of Amsterdam ar 
dam. Chapter 8 of that book, beg! 
Page 119, quotes in its entirety Cp 
from Mr. Roland G. Usher’s booki 
Germanism, which is the name of thb 
which Mr. Asquith refers as one that } 
know. You will find that in the editi(( 
Chapter 10 begins on Page 139. f 
The story of the secret treaty is whl! 
out foundation. I have had a care} 
made but I can find nothing whatsoe 
records of the department to substan}} 
in fact anything that would afford thi 
ground in support of Mr. Usher’s allel 
I am, ete., 


CHARLEs E, FG 


Finally, to complete the circle 
tion, I put myself in communica’) 
M. Poincaré, with whom I have # 
of a personal friendship now of | 
able standing; and I addressed 
similar inquiry in regard to the all 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

M. Poincaré’s reply is as follow 


(Translation.) 
Paris, 28th Octobe } 
I was very glad to hear from you,ne 
sure you that I have not forgotten 
excellent terms which we both wer@! 
the times were so troubled. ~ 
I believe, as you do, that it will not)” 
notice of the calumnies which are alvy8 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
revived. But those of the former Emperor are 
really dreadful. 

There is, of course, no trace in the Quai 
d’Orsay of the pretended Franco-Anglo- 
American agreement of 1897. 

I enclose you a detailed report of this sub- 
ject. You can deny the statement of the ex- 
Kaiser in the name of France as well as in that 


of England. I remain, ete., 
R. POINCARE. 


The memorandum inclosed in M. Poin- 
caré’s letter is in the following terms: 


(Translation.] 
NOTE 


on the subject of the pretended agreement of 
1897 between England, the United States and 
France. 


All examination made of the records of the 
Foreign Office in Paris enables us to state that 
the assertions of Wilhelm II with regard to an 
agreement concluded in the spring of 1897 be- 
tween England, the United States and France 
do not rest on any authentic foundation. 

These assertions are founded on an anony- 
mous book, The Problem of Japan, which ap- 
peared in Amsterdam in 1918. 

The author of this work reproduces the state- 
ments of an American professor, Mr. Usher, to 
which he adds the clauses of a suppcsed treaty, 
He declares especially that he is able to “‘give 
the terms of an agreement in their general ap- 
proximately exact lines.” 

The Kaiser regarded this supposed treaty asa 
real treaty directed against Spain, Germany 
and other countries. This being so, he com- 
pletely altered’ the statements of Professor 
Usher. The latter never said that any agree- 
ment was signed in 1897 between America, 
England and France. In fact, he states the con- 
trary. 

“TE does not appear,’”’ writes Usher, “‘that 
any official undertakings of any kind were ex- 
changed; and any promises or engagements 
would have been useless, for no American Gov- 
ernment could bind its successors, according to 
the Constitution.” 

According to Usher, the United States, Eng- 
land and France were threatened by a possible 
wave of Pan-Germanism. This was an opinion, 
but he does not say that there was any agree- 
ment. ; 

The statements made by Usher, properly in- 
terpreted, contradict the assertions of Wil- 
helm II, and with reason. 

In fact there is no trace among the records of 
the Foreign Office in Paris of the supposed 
agreement. The examination of the political 
correspondence of M. Patendtre, French Am- 
bassador to America in 1897, shows that the 
Federal Government and public opinion were 
quite opposed to any idea of an engagement 
contrary to the tradition of American politics. 

It may be asked if the idea of a Franco- 
Anglo-American agreement did not originate in 
the mind of the Kaiser in consequence of nego- 
tiations for a treaty of arbitration instituted 
from the year 1890 on the initiative of the Sec- 
retary of State Blaine among all the powers. 
These negotiations, which had no result in 1897 
in England or in France, led for the latter to 
the convention of the 10th February, 1908. 

Again, an agreement was made in 1908 be- 
tween the United States and Japan, with re- 
spect to the politics and intentions of both 
states in the Pacific zone, and this agreement 
was communicated in confidence by M. Vign- 
aud, Chargé d’ Affaires for the United States, to 
M. Pichon in the inclosed letter. It was perhaps 
this agreement, known as the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, which caused confusion in the rec- 
ollection of the Kaiser. 

M. HENRY VIGNAUD, Chargé d’Affaires for 
America to Paris, to 

M. STEPHEN PICHON, Minister for Foreign 


Affairs. 
Paris, 23rd November, 1908. 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that I have received telegraphic instructions 
from Mr. Root to acquaint Your Excellency in 
confidence, for the Government of the Republic 
of France, that the United States are on the 
point of exchanging with Japan notes including 
the following declarations as to the policy and 
intentions of the two powers in the Pacific zone: 

1. It is the wish of the United States and of 
Japan to encourage the free and peaceful de- 
velopment of their trade in the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of the two governments is not 
influenced by any motive of aggression, but 
aims at the maintenance of the status quo, as it 
already exists in the Pacific zone, and the de- 
fense of the principle common to both, to allow 
China equal facilities for trade and industry. 

3. In consequence of this view, the two gov- 
ernments have firmly decided to respect recip- 
rocally the territorial possessions of both 
powers in this district. 

4. The two powers have also decided to 
safeguard the commercial interests of all the 
powers in China, maintaining by all pacific 
means in their power the independence and in- 
tegrity of China as well as the principle of equal 
facilities for trade and industry for all countries 
in that empire. 

5. If any event should occur which would 
endangcr the maintenance of the status quo, as 
stated here, as explained in this agreement, 
steps will be taken as may seem necessary to 
maintain the principle of equal facilities for all, 
and all measures deemed advisable for this pur- 
pose will be arrived at. 


. the well-ground sword. 


July 


In bringing this information in adva) 
the notice of Your Excellency, the See 
State of my Government recalls with sa) 
tion the agreement which exists betwe 
declarations made above and the polie 
respect to the Empire of China and | 
terests in that place, to which the United 
and France have frequently had the + 
tunity of referring, expressing similar vic 
the subject, which views have now foun 
expression in the arrangement come to. 
10th June, 1907, between the French Re 
and Japan, and the present declarations ¢ 
without analogy to the views mentioned 


VI—The Encirclement of Gern 
Part II { 


RINCE BULOW’S theory of the 

ish policy of encirclement is at an} 
intelligible. He makes no secret of tl 
that the motive of German policy, a 
sued by the Kaiser, and by himself 
the Kaiser’s minister, was to secure fo 
many such an undisputed and indispi 
dominance in Europe as would rende 
sible the attainment of her new amb 
industrial and political, in the rest | 
world. This is really the theme of his) 
Imperial Germany, originally writte| 
published—as I have stated above-¢ 
months before the outbreak of the } 
War. At that time there was no nj 
veil or to apologize for a line of action} 
seemed to the author to be heading sti 
to ultimate success. 

I do not wish to overload my page} 
proofs of the obvious; it will suffice i 
one or two typical passages: 


Our new world policy was to be an exts 
not a shifting, of the field of our political 
ties. We must never forget [this was writ 
1913] that the consolidation of our posit 
great power in Europe has made it poss¢ 
us to transpose our industrial activity) 
world activity, and our Continental poli 
a world policy. Our world policy is basey 
the successes of our European policy. 1 
ment the firm foundation constituted k\( 
many’s position as a great European 0 
begins to totter, the whole fabric of ouw 
policy will collapse. [Page 51.] 


It was, of course, to be a progressi’ | 
cess. 


After entering the ranks of the sea ) 
we continued quietly on the same cos 
heretofore. The new era of unbounded (n 
world policy, which wasso often foretold ir 
had not dawned. But we certainly ld 
quired the means of effectively promotg 
interests, of resisting aggression, and of 
taining and developing our position | 
where, especially in Asia Minor, the F:B 
and Africa. As our problem in world }li 
increased, the web of our international riti 
had to be extended. 


He proceeds to instance his efforts 
tivate the friendship of the United't 
and of Japan. (Page 44.) 

No comment is needed upon the! ¢ 
did and unambiguous avowals. Fim 
early stage in its development the jd 
the new departure in German statm 
ship became growingly plain to clear-zh 
observers. But the means pursued 
maladroit successors of Prince Biia 
led in the long run not to the hegii 
but to the self-isolation of German: 

The Triple Alliance was still toll 
pearance in working order. Aust 
become in external affairs, to all 
and purposes, a mere appendage 
many. Once, and once only, she 
her right of independent action, 
1908, in defiance of the provisions 
Treaty of Berlin, Baron Aeren 
cleverest and perhaps the least sa 
of the Austrian statesmen of our ti 
nexed the provinces of Bosnia and! 
govina. It was a shameless breach 
public law of Europe; but though ' 
German opinion was hostile, the 
and Prince Biilow were equal to 
casion. Prince Biilow records with ( 
cency that “the German sword was' 
into the scale of European decision, | 
in support of our Austro-Hungaria 
Not for the first time Austria—e 
rest of the world—was to be shown 
pendence as a “brilliant second 
Germany. It was in reference to 
played by Germany, as accesso 
before, at any rate after, the fact, 1 
Kaiser a year later made in Vie 
famous shining-armor speech; a) 
upon the old themes of the mailed) 


It is interesting that Prince Biiloy 
consider this incident to have been 
preme test, and to mark the final} 
of “the encircling policy of Edwar) 
which proved, he says, to be a “dip! 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
mn devoid of political actuality.’”’ So 
‘in his view, apparently, that policy 
1, from 1909, to be a decisive or even 
dominant factor in European diplo- 

If this is so he is at complete issue 
his successor, Herr von Bethmann- 
reg, who as lately as August, 1915, 
the war had been a year in progress, 
the following declaration in the 
stag: 
g Edward VII believed that his principal 
as to isolate Germany. The encirclement 
: Entente with openly hostile tendencies 
‘awn closer year by year. We were com- 
: to reply to this situation with the great 
i 


nent Budget of 1913. 


it would seem that the specter of en- 
nent, which Prince Biilow thought he 
nally laid in 1909, continued for years 
vards to haunt the Wilhelmstrasse. 

» lawless annexation of Bosnia, at the 
sive of Austria and with the com- 
7 of Germany, which ought to have 
‘d the eyes of the world to the value 
7 the two powers on the sanctity of 
ational engagements, is a fact of 
‘| importance in the history of the 
3 of the Great War. As M. Poincaré 
points out, the events of 1914, when 
la was again the originator of, and 
any the all-powerful accessory to, a 
international crime, go back in the 
of causation to the events of 1908-09. 
dia, which was naturally and legiti- 
y indignant at the outrage done by 
inexation to her neighbors and kins- 
and saw in it another step to one of 
mstant aims of Austrian policy—her 
sconomic and political subjection— 
Itimately bullied into unwilling ac- 
ence. There is no more disgraceful 
nt in modern history than the Agram 
when some fifty Serbs and Croats 
charged with an imaginary plot for 
itablishment of an independent Ser- 
pon the strength of false documents, 
(at the Austrian Legation at Belgrad 
the orders of Count Forgach, who 
aed till the outbreak of the war in 
an influential member of the inner 
ils of the empire. 

: Kaiser’s attitude in this matter never 
ed; his hostility to the Slavs was a 
mt, and, as it proved, a fatal obses- 
Three years after the Bosnia affair 
we a letter from him to his friend 


lin was perhaps the best and most 
ous type of the great business cap- 
who did so much to develop Ger- 
ndustry and commerce at home and 
‘as in the Kaiser’s reign. During his 
istration of the Hamburg-American 
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Line, the size of the passenger ships rose 
from three thousand to over fifty thousand 
tons, and their speed from fourteen knots 
to nearly twenty-five. Ballin was no spe- 
cialist; he appears to have been a man of 
sound general judgment and of enlarged 
vision. He became an associate, and in 
some matters a close confidant, of the 
Kaiser, but in his familiar letters to his 
friends he constantly expressed—as did his 
correspondent and friend, Sir Ernest Cas- 
sel—the contempt of a real man of affairs 
for the narrow-minded clique of Prussian 
Junkers and bureaucrats—he calls it a 
Chinese Wall—by which the Kaiser allowed 
himself to be hemmed in from the vulgar 
world. 

The Kaiser wrote to Ballin, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1912:* 


Slav subjects of Austria have become very 
restless and could only be brought to reason by 
resolute action of the whole Dual Monarchy 
against Serbia. . . . If we were compelled to 
take up arms we should do so to assist Austria 
not only against Russian aggression, but also 
against the Slavs in general and in her efforts to 
remain German. . . . It is beyond our power 
to prevent this struggle, because the future of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy and that of our own 
country are both at stake. It is therefore a 
question on which depends the very existence of 
the Germanic race on the continent of Europe. 


As will be seen later on, William II was 
at this time obsessed, and indeed hypnotized 
by the doctrines propounded in a superficial 
book, The Foundation of the Nineteenth 
Century, the work of a Germanized English- 
man, Houston Chamberlain. The thesis of 
the book is that everything in history de- 
pends on Race, and that nothing in the long 
run can withstand the inherent and invin- 
cible supremacy of the Teutonic stock. 
The Kaiser drank all this in with eagerness 
and gusto; it exactly accorded with all his 
own prepossessions and prejudices; and it 
is essential to an understanding of his sub- 
sequent conduct to bear in mind that he had 
become, and remained to the end, prac- 
tically anti-Slav. 

The third member of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy, had never been a comfortable yoke- 
fellow.j Prince Biilow quaintly remarks 
that German “relations with Italy were, 
contrary to the accepted view of the char- 
acter of the two nations, regarded by us 
from the sentimental, and by the Italians 
from a common-sense point of view.’”’ An 


* Albert Ballin, By B. Huldermann, English 
translation, Cassell, 1922, p. 190. 


ftIn 1902, Italy, while renewing the Triple 
Alliance, gave to France through Signor Prin- 
etti a written assurance that she would observe 
neutrality in any war in which France was not 
the aggressor. She kept her word in 1914. 
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odd statement in view of the carefully 
organized and ever-growing network of Ger- 
man interests, industrial and financial, in 
Italy. He thinks that the alliance, on the 
whole, proved to be ‘“‘of greater value to 
Italy than to the Central Powers.” History 
will describe it as a transient and unnatural 
union; so wide is the essential divergence 
between the ideals of policy and the tem- 
perament and character of the nations 
concerned. | During 1912 and 1913 there 
was constant and growing friction between 
Italy and Austria, due to Austrian policy 
in the Balkans and the creation of an inde- 
pendent Albania. 

With Turkey, on the other hand, the 
prince tells us that the Kaiser and his chan- 
cellor ‘carefully cultivated good relations,” 
which were ‘‘not of a sentimental nature”’; 
for the ‘“‘continued existence of Turkey 
served our interests from the industrial, 


‘military and political points of view.’’ 


As far back as November, 1898, no doubt 
in concert with Biilow, who was both his 
secretary of state and his traveling com- 
panion, the Kaiser had taken occasion at 
Damascus to blow the bugle which her- 
alded in the new German departure in the 
Kast in his most resonant style, declaring: 


The 300,000,000 Mohammedans who live 
scattered over the globe, may be assured of this, 
that the German Emperor will be their friend 
at all times. 


The prince, however, is right in declining 
to call the relationship thus inaugurated a 
“sentimental” or altruistic friendship. The 
exploitation of Turkey—called by Biilow 
the wooing of Islam—became indeed one of 
the Kaiser’s most cherished purposes, and 
was strenuously and sleeplessly pursued, 
with an almost cynical disregard to the 
fortunes of the subject Christian races, 
under the able supervision of Von Mar- 
schall and Von der Goltz. The mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire both in Europe and in Asia, the fo- 
menting of differences between the Balkan 
States and the ultimate breaking up of the 
Balkan League, the cultivation of friend- 
ship with the two German-Austrian kings 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, and the opening 
of the land “‘corridor’’ for German trade 
and influence to the Far East—all these 
were indispensable parts of the grandiose 
policy of Weltpolitik. 

If there ever had been a policy of en- 
circlement Prince Biilow would be justified 
in his boast that by the time he left office, 
in 1909, it had been proved to be a complete 
failure. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of six 
articles by Mr. Asquith. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Summer Evening’s 
Entertainment 


Do you want light, diversi- 
fied entertainment these warm 
summer evenings? Plenty of 
comedy and novelty, with 
an occasional scenic story 
and the news told briefly and 
entertainingly in pictures? 

Only the theatre that 
makes well-chosen Short 
Subjects a big part of its 
program can give you 
a Whole Summer Eve- | 
ning’s Entertainment. 
Your best guide is the 
Educational Pictures 


trade-mark on the 
lobby displays. 


When You See 
This Sign, 
Go In— 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM 


It’s the sign of a 
Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment 


There is a theatre in 
your neighborhood that 
shows these pictures. 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
Jack White Productions 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


WILDERNESS TALES 
by Robert C. Bruce 
LYMAN H. HOWE’S 

HODGE-PODGE 


EARL HURD COMEDIES 
KINOGRAMS (News Weekly) 


and Specials such as 
“Man vs. Beast’’ 
“Sea of Dreams” 

“Golf, As Played By 

Gene Sarazen”’ 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, INc. 
E. W. Hammons, President 
Executive Offices - New York 
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SPECIAL 


On Indianapolis Motor Speedway, 


May 30, 1923. 


Time: 


90:95ths Miles Per Hour 


Important Announcement of the 


Best Cars Ever Built 


by Harry C. Stutz 


The H. C. S. car occupies the worl 
spotlight. 

Again, Harry C. Stutz is interna- 
tionally recognized as leader. 


It is a source of unlimited pride to 
every, H..C...S.Jowner to drive a 
winner. 

Don’t envy him—get an H. C. 5S. 
yourself. Be one of the few to enjoy 
the priceless satisfaction of driving a 
champion. 

In past years the cars built by Harry 
C. Stutz were consistent winners 
against the best of Europe and 
America because they were ahead in 
design. 

His genius set the standards for other 
builders. His victories won fame 


Wiel Ath Kee 1D cay 


Series IV —Six Touring, $2650: Four Touring, $2250: Four Roadster, $2250: Four Brougham, $2850: Four Coupe, $2600 


a his cars and success for his deal- 
s. But above all, his achievements 
ne the world to expect more 
from him than from other fine car 
builders. It imposed a great responsi- 
bility—and he has kept faith. 
He set out to surpass his own record 
—and today the world acknowledges 
his supremacy. 
For the new H. C. S. cars are the 
best cars ever built by Harry C. 


Stutz. They are as far in advance of 


present day practice as his former 
winners were in their day. 

They take first rank because of their 
strictly individual appearance, per- 
fect balance, marvelous fluency of 
power and amazing endurance. 


H. C. S. Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 


They are masterpieces of engineer- 
ing. 

The recent impetus given H. C. 39 
popularity is not of sudden origin. 
It is the fruition of long experience 
and the crowning triumph of world- 
wide reputation. 


Do not confuse the H. C. S. with 
ordinary production cars. It is of a 
totally different breed—created to 
meet a different need—designed to. 
measure up to a higher ideal. The 
H. C. S. output is@limiteds Sita 
truly an exclusive car—almost hand- 
made—each one having the personal | 


Ow K: of Hatgy Co Stree 


Place your order at once to avoid 
disappointment. 
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. was surprised after his visitor had 
so find how sincerely he hoped that 
would succeed in marrying the little 
w. He owned that he himself would 
‘ive up a million for any romance in 
rorld; but then he was a middle-aged 
pore had lived his life, not a pretty 
.g woman who had spent five years of 
-outh almost as an upper servant. 
-2 ought, he thought, to be unafraid of 
»dventure of poverty; though he was 
‘2d to confess that there was an element 
venture, too, in spending a large in- 
}; an adventure which would appeal 
| strongly to most people. Only, he 
tht, there wouldn’t be’ much joy in 
; if one remained forever under the 
rule of Antonia. 
‘on after this, that first day of spring 
‘2d which always comes to deceive New 
lers sometime in March; that day 
( the air is warm and the sky a pale, 
blue, and the north side of the street 
-and clear and the south side still runs 
ish and rivulets. Then almost every- 
‘loes something foolish—from wearing 
‘hin clothes and letting the furnace go 
9 mistakes of a more devastating sort. 
lliams, who was prudent by nature, 
othing worse than, in returning from 
ng a case in Jersey City, to take the 
Instead of the tube. As he stood 
jing the boat for which he was waiting 
ying its way into its slip, his attention 
ittracted by two people seated on the 
+ deck, with their elbows hooked over 
vail and their bent heads close to- 
r, evidently at that delightful stage of 
acy when it is possible to talk—or 
r whisper—simultaneously without 
> one losing a single word of what the 
is saying. They showed no disposi- 
io get off, no realization even that the 
had reached the shore, though the 
ss of winding up the dock and letting 
the drawbridges and opening the gates 
/a quiet one. They were simply going 
d fro on the river, for when the deck 
came to collect their fare it was obvi- 
-arepeated performance. 
lliams had recognized Hale first, but 
ext second he had seen that the di- 
tive figure in black could be no other 
Doris Helen. He did not disturb them, 
rom the window of the upper cabin he 
ied them—rather wistfully. Now and 
they seemed to be saying something of 
10st serious importance, and, looking 
ch other in the middle of a sentence, 
would forget to complete it. At other 
they were evidently extremely friv- 
, speaking with a manner common to 
a little drunk and those deeply in 
a manner as if only they themselves 
appreciate how deliciously ridiculous 
were. 
lliams was not much surprised the 
next day to be called on the telephone 
iss Southgate, who wished to see him 
ce. She said she would come to his 
, Where they could talk without inter- 
on. 
2came. Her handsome alabaster mask 
1ever allowed to express emotion, but 
ndulated her vast shoulders more than 
. Ayoung man by the name of Hale— 
nter—was coming every day to the 
», and that morning Doris had ad- 
d that he wanted to marry her. 
hd my brother hardly a month in his 
‘!” said Miss Southgate, with all the 
mtrated bitterness of Hamlet’s first 
quy. 
2 was so deeply outraged by the idea 
Williams did not dare point out to her 
she would profit by the marriage. 
2 was something noble about her utter 
erence to this aspect of it, but there 
omething bitter and egotistical in her 
* against her sister-in-law for daring to 
‘st the control of her own destiny. 
ams remembered having seen Antonia 
the same ruthless, pitiless bitterness 
td a servant who had left her volun- 
’. She regarded it as an insult from an 
or. Yet in her emotion there was also 
vish to protect her brother’s memory. 
t will make my brother ridiculous—an 
1an’s widow,” she said. “It was bad 
zh when he married her, but he and 
ether managed to keep the marriage 
dignified plane. No one could have 
1 anything to laugh at during his life; 
now he is dead, after all his kindness 
zenerosity to her, she shall not insult 
lemory,”’ ste 


i | 


“But has she any idea of doing it?” - {4 


asked Williams. “There is a pretty heavy 
weight on the other side of the scale.” 

Miss Southgate clenched her hands. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said, as if that were 
extraordinary enough. ‘I can’t read her 
mind. She says not, and yet she sees him 
every day.” 

Williams shook his head. 

“She won’t do it,’’ he said, and fortu- 
nately Miss Southgate did not catch the 
note of regret in his voice. 

‘He promised to come and dine alone with 
the two women that evening. He found the 
little widow more alive than before, more 
prone to smile and talk, but no less docile in 
her attitude toward Antonia. There was 
nothing of the rebel about her, no hint that 
she was preparing to defy the lightning. 
And Williams admitted, as he saw the vio- 
lence of Antonia’s determination that the 
marriage should not take place, that a great 
deal of courage would be required. As he 
walked away from the house that evening 
he said to himself that if he were Hale he 
would kidnap her and take his chances of 
happiness. 

A day or so later, a jubilant though black- 
bordered note from Miss» Southgate an- 
nounced that the decision had been made. 

“Doris has promised me that she will not 
marry this man, or any other, without my 
consent. She is to see him this afternoon at 
four. I should like you to be with me then, 
in case he makes a scene at his final dis- 
missal.”’ 

Well, Williams said to himself, he was a 
lawyer; he had seen a good deal of life; he 
had always known that that was the way 
the thing would end. But how pitiful and 
how stupid! He thought of the ferryboat 
plying unnoticed from one bank of the Hud- 
son to the other. Did Doris Helen suppose 
she would duplicate that afternoon for a 
million dollars? 

He went punctually at four, and was 
ushered into the back drawing-room. The 
terrible room across the front of the house 
was already occupied by the parting lovers, 
where presumably the portrait of Alexander 
Southgate was dominating their farewells. 

Antonia received him with a manner of 
calm triumph, unshadowed by the least 
doubt that her sister-in-law would keep her 
word. But after about an hour a silence 
fell upon her, and Williams became aware 
that she was listening with increasing eager- 
ness for the sound of the opening of the 
front drawing-room door. At last she rose 
to her feet. 

“This is unbearable,” she said. 

“An hour isn’t so very long,’’ he returned, 
“for two people who love each other to take 
an eternal good-by.”’ 

“It’s over two hours,” said Antonia. 
“And she had nothing to say to him but no.” 

A suspicion suddenly came to Williams 
that perhaps the other room was empty, 


that perhaps Hale had been driven to the- 


alternative of carrying her off. He sprang 
to his feet. 

“Just wait here,’ he said to Antonia. 

The hallway between the two rooms was 
in shadow. As he stepped into it, the door 
of the front room opened and Doris and 
Hale came out of it together. They did not 
see Williams, for they both turned at once 
toward the staircase, Hale in order to de- 
scend it and Doris leaning on the balus- 
trade, raising her shoulders and almost 
taking her feet off the ground. Their man- 
ner was not that of people who have parted 
forever. ~ 

“There isn’t another woman in the world 
would make such a sacrifice for a fellow like 
me,” Hale said. Williams could not see the 
smile she gave him, but it must have been 
potent. He took her in his arms, wrenched 
himself away, walked down about three 
steps, turned and walked up them again, 
kissed her a second time—a good satisfac- 
tory hug, and then exclaiming ‘I can’t 
bear to go,’’ bounded down the stairs and 
was gone. The front door banged behind 
him, and Doris Helen lifted her hands from 
the balustrade. She hardly noticed Williams 
as he opened the door. 

Antonia was still standing. 

“Well, Doris,” she said as the younger 
woman entered, and the tone of her voice 
was deep and bell-like. 

Doris sat down on the edge of the sofa— 
she always sat on the edge of her chair so 
that her feet could touch the ground. Her 
hands, folded as usual in her lap, were per- 
fectly quiet, yet something in the way her 
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This discovery enables you to 
make a delicious Ginger Ale at 
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ically as you make Rootbeer 
from Hires Household Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 25c and we will send 
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Reserve Power 


How long, in an emergency, would the 
battery keep your lights burning, your 
engine running, your starter working with- 
out being “fed” by the generator? That’s 
something to ask about when buying a new 
car, or a new battery for your old car. 


The Westinghouse Standard is OVER- 


SIZE. It carries in reserve up to 20 per cent 


we 
o 


18 

MONTHS 

i INSURED 
SERVICE 


more power than ordinary bat- 
teries of like type and size. 
And, under the Westinghouse 
guarantee, for eighteen months 
there is no charge for keeping 
it in the highest serviceable con- 
dition. Service everywhere, and 
a battery for every car. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WE STINGHOUSE 


GODDARD Bros. 
LYNN, MASS. 


April 24, 1923. 


Gentlemen: — 


After we changed our 
store over, we had the toi- 
let goods in a separate de- 
partment and would state 
that our sales for the first 
three months of 1923 
show an increase of 754 
percent over the first 
three months of last year. 

We certainly are very 
much pleased with all the 
fixtures which you have 
installed for us. 


Yours truly, 
GODDARD BROS. 
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| surprise to Antonia’s angry face. 
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eyes darted from point to point made Wil- 
liams feel that she was nervous. 

“Well,” he said briskly, ‘‘what did you 
decide?” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“T promised Antonia I would not marry 
without her consent. I shall keep my word, 
of course.’ 

Her sister-in-law held out a hand to her, 
and with the other covered her eyes. 

“Thank God!’’ she said. 

Williams looked at the widow. Obviously 
she was deceiving either Hale or Antonia. 
That was no rejected lover who had just 
left the house. He speculated how the 
drama was going to unfold. There was no 
special purpose in deceiving Antonia. If 
there was to be a marriage, she would nec- 
essarily know it. 

Perhaps Doris Helen was one of those peo- 
ple who couldn’t say disagreeable things, 
but could write them. 

Miss Southgate removed her hand from 
her eyes. 

“And now,” she said, ‘‘that nightmare is 
over, let us go back to Pasadena and begin 
our work editing my brother’s memoirs.” 

Williams was aware of a certain bitter 
satisfaction in the thought that such a life 
was about all the little creature deserved, 
but the little creature was calmly shaking 
her head. 

“No,” she wag saying gently; ‘‘no, I’m 
not going back to Pasadena, Antonia, I’m 
going to Spain.” 

Her sister-in-law stared at her. 

“To Spain? But I don’t want to go to 
Spain, Doris, and you can hardly go alone.” 

“T’m not going alone,” answered Doris. 
“Mr. Hale is going with me.’ 

Thirty years of training at the bar barely 
saved Williams from laughing aloud; the 
solution was simple and so complete. The 
recollection flashed through his mind of the 
daughter of a friend of his, who when dis- 
covered in the act of smoking a cigar ex- 
plained that she had promised her mother 
never to smoke a cigarette. He took him- 
self in hand. The thing was serious and 
must be stopped. Evidently the word 

“sacrifice”? had applied not to the loss of an 
income of fifty thousand dollars but to the 
resignation of the less tangible asset—repu- 
tation. Miss Southgate was already rolling 
out a magnificent invective. Doris Helen 
did not attempt to interrupt her. She sat 
still, with her eyes raised with interested 
Only 
once she spoke. 

She said quietly, “‘No, not as my lover, 
Antonia—as my secretary,” 

“And what difference does it make— 
what you call it?” 

‘‘Antonia!’’ Mrs. Southgate’s tone pro- 
tested. ‘‘It makes a great deal of differ- 
ence what it is.” 

Her sister-in-law felt the reproach. 

“T mean, no one will believe it, no one 
will care—the scandal will be the same.” 

Doris made gesture with her thin hands 
as if one couldn’t go changing all one’s plans 
for every shred of gossip that drifted across 
the horizon. 

“One only cares what one’s friends say,” 
she explained, ‘‘and I haven’t any friends— 
except you, Antonia.” 

“Are you utterly indifferent to the name 
of an honorable man who was your hus- 
band?” 

“While my husband lived I tried to do 
my duty to him,” said Doris firmly, ‘I 


1) gave my whole life to it, and my reward is 
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balanced toilet goods stock and watch the sales jump 
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| that he tries to reach out of the grave and 
| prevent my having the normal freedom that 
| any woman of my age ought to have.” 


Williams had only to look into her set 
little face to see that it was hopeless to ar- 
gue with her, but he had hopes of Hale. He 


| had formed a favorable opinion of the 
| young man and simply did not believe he 


was a party to any such plan. 

“T should like to have a talk with Hale,” 
he said. 

“He’s gone out of town,’’ answered 
Doris. ‘‘He won’t be back i a day or 
two before we sail.’’ 

Antonia gave a sound between a bleat 
and a whinny. 

“You’re sailing on the same steamer?” 

“Of course—with my secretary.” 

She left the room. 

In the course of the next few minutes 
Williams was surprised to discover the 
words included in the vocabulary of so ma- 
jestic a woman as Antonia. There was 
nothing she did not call her sister-in-law, 
although she ended each sentence with an 
assertion that she wouldn’t really do it. 

“T wouldn’t count on that,” said Wil- 
liams. ‘‘ Most people are restrained by the 


‘band’s money rather than to mak 
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opinion of their social group; but, as) 
Southgate says, she doesn’t seem to 
any group.’ 

“Do you forget there is such a thi 
a moral sense?’’ asked Antonia. . 

“Tf you had listened attentively,” | 
plied, ‘‘you would have gathered as_ 
that there is nothing contrary to mor 
this plan of your sister-in-law’s—a 
convention, yes.”’ 

“We will not allow it,’ said Anton 

It was Williams’ duty to point out 
persuasion was the only method o 
them. His sympathies were with th 
ers, but he felt it his duty to menti 
Miss Southgate his conviction that th 
way to stop the whole thing was to se) 
Dominic Hale. 

“This is not Hale’s plan,” he said 
am sure he would not stand for it. 
send for him and have a talk you wi 
that he believes they are going to be} 
ried before they sail.’ 

But Miss Southgate was too angry | 
ten to him. She tossed the suggestion 
with the utmost contempt. ~ 

‘How can you be so innocent?” 
claimed. ‘“‘The whole plan is his. 
would never have the imagination to 
of such a thing. She has simply fallej 
the hands of a designing man. She }} 
will of her own. You are utterly mista} 

Well, perhaps he was; but he wan 
find Hale and have a talk with him; © 
he could find no trace of the young m 
was obliged to content himself with 
terview with Doris. He wanted to 
out to her that she was ruining Halj 
trievably. It was the sort of thing 1 
could never live down. It would bs 
that he preferred to live on the dea 


ad 


dd 


t] 


widow his wife. He put it as bali 
he could, but Doris was unshaken, 
nodded her head. 
“Yes, I know,” she said. ‘‘No or 
understand. He sacrifices his repuli 
too—not any more than I do, Mr. Wil 
though perhaps not any less. Wei 
learn to live without the world, b) 
can—we shall have each other.” 
Williams thumped his hand on his\t 
“T can’t believe it of him,’’ hes 
“Such a disgusting rdle! So unman| 
Doris smiled at him sadly. 
“Does it seem unmanly to you! 
said meditatively. ‘‘It seems to 
wouldn’t be manly to say no to a vi 
who loves him and has been as unha'j 
I have been.” 
Yes, Williams could see that pct 
view too. Hale might say to himseiil 
a girl who had lived those years c's 
abnegation had a right to his loy 
Southgate’s money, if she wanted \li 
both; that it wasn’t his part to take ¢\ 
stand for which she must pay. The 
a certain nobility in not caring wh)? 
world said of him. ‘ 
And yet 
He tried one last argument. 
“Well, then for yourself; can’t y 
that it’s contemptible to cling so to 
tune? What’s poverty, after all? bil 
young. Marry the young man.” | | 
She stared at him. ‘| 
“But, Mr. Williams,’ she said, ‘ha 
exactly what I promised Antonia I wild 
do. ” 
“Break your promise.” 
She looked really shocked. 
“‘What a funny thing for you to 
lawyer!’’ She shook her head. 
broke my word in all my life. Besid: 
tonia says that Alexander particular ( 
liked the idea of my remarriage.” | 
Williams thought this was too fill 
“You can hardly suppose,” hj® 
stiffly, ‘that you will be fulfilling the is 
of your husband by going to Spain it 
man to whom you are not married. 
She raised her shoulders as if be 
inconsistencies. 
“What can I do?” | 
“You can give up the whole thin, 
“Give up Dominic? No! 


him. I don’t think I’d do it again, ef 
that—certainly not for anything €@ 
love him, Mr. Williams, and I’m ofall 
a persistent sort of nature.” 
Williams reported his failure to A 0 
He began to feel sorry for Antonia 
age, her previous power and, above | 
mere bulk made it seem somehow Id 
ating that she could make no impres)! 
this calm, steely chit of a girl. 
struck, too, by the depth and sincely' 
her emotion. ; 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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| (Continued from Page 118) 

m’t care so much, my dear Miss 
sate,” he said. ‘‘You’ve done your 
‘o protect your brother’s memory. 
}your hands of it all and go back to 
hg Forget there ever was such a 


then he saw what perhaps he had 
/upid not to see before, that under all 
Jouthgate’s anger and family pride 
more creditable feeling—a love of 
|Helen, an almost maternal desire to 
s her. As soon as Williams under- 
shis—and he did not understand for 
yeeks—he advised compromise. 

‘er her half the income and let her 
the fellow.” 

ynia’s eyes flashed. 

t myself be blackmailed?”’ she said. 
jadmit they are trying to blackmail 


' dmit they are in the stronger posi- 
said Williams, asif in the experience of 
ir it was pretty much the same thing. 
“hall not yield—for her own sake,’ 
/ed Antonia. 
lnite of the bitter issue between them 
‘0 women continued to live in the 
iouse, and to discuss with interest 
metimes with affection all those end- 
ily details which two people who live 
‘same house must discuss. It was the 
ations for the trip that finally drove 
a to the wall: Doris’ passport, her 
wf eredit from Southgate’s bank, and 
inks all marked with the name of 
sate—“‘in red, with a _bright-red 
| Antonia explained to Williams, ‘so 
) one can fail to notice them.” 

final item was a dozen _ black- 
ed pocket handkerchiefs. Williams, 
+ in late one afternoon, at the time 
he shops are making their last deliv- 
and Antonia sobbing on the sofa and 
tle widow erect and pale, with the 
flat, square box open between them. 
2oked questioningly at Doris, and she 
ved, pointing to the handkerchiefs, 
ms as if she did not want me to wear 
ing. But I can hardly go into colors 
Alexander has been dead such a short 


onia sobbed out without raising her 
“Can she go careering about Europe 
‘ow’s mourning with that dreadful 
‘man in bright colors?” 

mminic’s clothes are not bright,’ said 
gently. 

‘ey’re not black like yours,” returned 


lay 
widow looked up at Williams. 

\on’t think it’s necessary for Dominic 
r black for my husband,”’ she said, as 
‘en to reason. ‘‘One puts one’s foot- 
i black, but not one’s secretary.” 
that terrible word ‘‘secretary” An- 
fave way. 
ian’t let her do it!’’ she wailed. ‘In 
and he in colors—at hotels! Oh, 
it’s horrible—what you’re doing, but 
£ save you from utter ruin! I will 
sroper legal arrangements to give you 
ie income from the estate, and you 
arry this—this person.” 

covered her large statuesque face 
er large white hands. Doris patted 
aving shoulder, but she did not leap 
> offer. For an instant Williams 
it she was going to bargain. She was, 
it for money. 

itonia, it’s very kind of you,” she 
“but I don’t see how I could take 
noney—money which at least legally 
have become yours—to do something 
ou hated.” 

du can’t expect me to approve of your 
ge.” 

you don’t, I won’t doit,” said Doris. 
ust go—the way I said.” 
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Andon this she obstinately took’ her 
stand. Nor would she be content with 
Antonia’s cry that she disapproved less of 
runes than of this other horrible immoral 
plan. 

“There was nothing immoral in my 
plan,” answered Doris proudly, ‘‘and I can- 
not let you say so.” 

She insisted on being approved, and at 
length Antonia approved of her—or said 
she did. And so the papers were drawn up 
and signed, and the arrangements for the 
wedding went forward, and at last Hale re- 
turned. 

Williams had been waiting eagerly for 
this. He was more curious than he had 
ever been in his life. His whole estimate of 
his own judgment of men was at stake. 
Did Hale know, or didn’t he? Five min- 
utes alone with the young artist would tell 
him, but those five minutes were hard to 
get; Doris Helen was always there. Even 
when Williams made an appointment with 
Hale at his office, the young widow was 
with him. 

They were married early one morning, 
and their vessel was to sail at noon. Then 
at last, while Doris was changing her 
clothes, Hale was left alone in the front 
drawing-room with Antonia and the law- 
yer. Antonia, who still clung to her belief 
that her sister-in-law was an innocent in- 
strument in the hands of a wicked man, 
would not speak to Hale, but sat erect, 
with her eyes fixed on her brother’s por- 
trait. It was Hale who opened the conver- 
sation. 

“Miss Southgate,”’ he said, with his en- 
gaging energy, ‘‘I can understand you don’t 
like me much for taking Doris away, but I 
do hope you’ll let me tell you how nobly I 
think you have behaved.” 

Antonia stared at him as if in her emptied 
safe she had discovered a bread-and-butter 
letter from the burglar. Then without an 
articulated word she rose and swept out of 
the room. Hale sighed. 

“T do wish she didn’t hate me so,” he 
said. ‘Doris tells me she says she approves 
of our marriage, but she doesn’t behave as 
if she did.” 

“‘At least,”’ said Williams, ‘‘she made it 
possible.” 

Hale took him up quickly. 

“Not a bit of it. It was settled quite ir- 
respective of her—that day when you saw 
me kiss Doris in the hall. It was all ar- 
ranged then; only, of course, we thought 
we were going to be hard up, I shall never 
forget that, Mr. Williams—that Doris was 
willing to give up that enormous income for 
me.” 

“Was she?” said Williams. And as Hale 
nodded to himself he went on, ‘‘ Why did 
you go away like that for a month?”’. 

“Doris wanted me to,’ he answered. 
“She thought it was only fair to Miss 
Southgate. I felt perfectly safe. I had her 
promise, and she thought she might bring 
Miss Southgate round to approving of the 
marriage. I never thought she’d succeed; 
but, you see, she did. She’s a very remark- 
able woman, is Doris.’ 

“She is, indeed,’’ said Williams cordially. 

Presently she came downstairs—the very 
remarkable woman—hand in hand with 
Antonia, and she and Hale drove away to 
the steamer. 

Williams found himself holding Antonia’s 
large, heavy, white hand. 

“T think you’ve been wonderful, Miss 
Southgate,’’ he said. 

She wiped her eyes. 

“‘T did not want to make it impossible for 
her to come back,” she said, ‘‘when she 
finds that man out.” 

The lawyer did not answer, for it was his 
opinion that if there was to be any finding 
out it would be done by Hale. 
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Mica ~the insulation material 


that is leak-proof 


by methods that would shatter ordinary in- 
sulation materials. The white granite ledges first 
heated by fires built against them are then 
cracked with cold water and the mica crystals 
wedged out unharmed. It is such resilient, such 
elastic insulation material wrapped laterally in 
multiple layers around an extra heavy electrode, 
that makes Splitdorf Spark Plugs crack-proof, 
break-proof, and leak-proof forever. 


See that your dealer gives you the RIGHT type 
of Splitdorf Plug for your engine. It is important. 


—-W00i-rve 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Young Coolie girls 
are employed for split- 


ting the Mica Crystals 
in tissue-like layers. 


The patent reinforcing holds the hole to- 
gether and makes the tube strongest at 
repair. 


23 B 

While an ordinary rubber patch allows the 
bole to spread apart, making the tube 
weakest at the repair. What’sthe answer? 


Demand Locktite and 
only Locktite. 


Complete ocktite Lule 


32 sq. inches patching, enough for a 
whole season, tube clamp, big tube 
cement, buffer top, tin container 
and directions. : 


LOCKTITE PATCH CoO. 
4196 Bellevue Ave. Detroit 


Reliable representatives wanted in certain territories 


TIRE PATCH 


Sold by all FORD Dealers 
and most other good dealers 


LOCKTITE 


FOR centuries Mica has been mined in India ‘* 
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~~ The Air You Breathe 
should be as PURE 
The ILG is the as the water you drink 
\ only ventilating 


| fan made with GHOPPING is a pleasure in the store that’s 
a fully enclosed ventilated with an ILG Ventilating Fan—there’s a 
self-cooled ee : Pos 

ee pleasant invigorating atmosphere that invites you to call 
again. Clerks are more alert—more obliging—more 
efficient. ILG Ventilating Fans provide the most efficient 
and economical means of ventilating stores, offices, res- 
taurants, theatres, halls, churches, factories, homes, etc. 
Made in a variety of sizes to meet every specific require- 
ment. Many satisfied owners in your vicinity. Submit 
your ventilating problem to us. We will send you com- 
prehensive literature and a logical solution through our 

nearby dealer or branch office. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
2856 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, I11. 


The ventilating 
fan that’s paint- 
ed green. 


Made, tested, 

sold and §guar- 

anteed as acom- 
plete unit. 


FOR OFFICES: 
STORES: FACTORIES: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS: THEATRES: 
RESTAURANTS -HOUSES-ETC: 


Every Car Owner Needs Them 


Motorists have no difficulty finding some sort of makeshift to keep their 
clothes clean—but what you really need are properly constructed seat 
pads of straw, built so as to be washable, durable, good looking and 
sanitary. Wedford Evr-Klean Seat Pads answer all these requirements, 
and also roll up like a music roll, so that you can carry them into open- 
air movies, ball parks, on picnics, canoeing, or camping—or at home on 


porch furniture or lawn swings. They can be bought wherever auto 
accessories are sold. Made in three styles: the “Junior,” full size, straw 
on both sides, at $1.25 —the “Standard,” with Khaki lined: back, at $1.75 
—and the “De Luxe,” with front seat flap and fully lined, at $2.25. 
They fit all makes of cars. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
your money order and we will see that your pads are delivered promptly. 


THe WEeEDLER-SHUFORD Company, Saint Louts, U. S. A. 


Dealers: Ask your jobber’s salesman about this profitable line, or write us direct for prices. 


SEAT PADS 


(Fully protected by patents) 
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getting one of Alderman Blake’s needy 
constituents a little job with the gas com- 
pany—as a laborer or watchman or petty 
clerk. On his own account, apart from 
the gas company, Uncle Theo went into a 
new and rather small concern that manu- 
factured artificial stone, as it was called in 
those days. 

The railroad company agreed to build a 
short spur, or siding, to the factory—a mat- 
ter of a hundred yards or so. But a per- 
mit from the city council was necessary 
before the tracks could be laid. Uncle Theo 
paid Alderman Blake fifty dollars for the 
necessary legislativeact. William happened 
to be in his uncle’s private office at the 
gas company when the money was handed 
over, quite openly, and in a matter-of-course 


way. 

When William suggested that the trans- 
action was questionable Uncle Theo denied 
it. Blake, he said, was a very good and 
useful alderman; he didn’t belong to the 
gang; he was an honest man and a good 
fellow. But it cost money to be alderman; 
it took up a man’s time; a good alderman 
was entitled to innocent little perquisites 
and honorariums, such as this small testi- 
monial in regard to the spur permit. And 
unless you gave a decent chap like Blake 
some encouragement and backing, in the 
way of finding jobs for needy constituents 
and the like, he wouldn’t stay in the council; 
or, even if he wanted to stay, some cut- 
throat gangster would come along and 
chivvy him out of the job. The fifty dollars 
was honorable money. 

That sounded not altogether unreason- 
able to young Goodyear, but when he had 
been in Lakeopolis about three years a new 
chapter in his political education began. 
The three old gas companies were on a very 
friendly footing with one another. In many 
cases the same men held stock in two of 
them, or in all three. Each of them served 
a particular section of the city. There were 
no deliberate invasions, no acts of aggres- 
sion; all charged the same price for gas. 
Two smaller gas companies had developed 
in the suburbs, between which and the old 
concerns a sort of armed neutrality sub- 
sisted. 

By inheritance and purchase the man- 
agement of the old companies fell into more 
vigorous hands. The new men were dis- 
satisfied with the old’situation. The city 
was growing; unless the old companies 
bestirred themselves a great deal of gas 
business in the rapidly developing suburbs 
would fall into other hands; the use of gas 
in the older parts of the city should be 
increased; the old companies needed a thor- 
ough renovating, with modern plants capa- 
ble of producing gas in greater volume and 
at lower cost; old mains should be replaced 
with larger and less leaky ones. All this 
would require a capital expenditure of at 
least $15,000,000. 


Fixing the Legislature 


In order to give a satisfactory basis for a 
bond issue of that amount—also, in order to 
reduce managerial expenses and to carry 
out a vigorous campaign for increased use 
of gas—the three old companies ought to be 
consolidated into one. So far as competi- 
tion was concerned they long had been 
practically one. But directly after Congress 
passed the celebrated Sherman Antitrust 
Act the state legislature followed with an 
antitrust law which, in some of its provi- 
sions, was more drastic than the Federal 
statute. Able lawyers were unanimously of 
opinion that the gas companies could not 
consolidate without an amendment to the 
state antitrust law. 

So the vigorous new management set 
about to get such an amendment. The plan 
was laid with becoming modesty; but one 
morning the most sensational Lakeopolis 
newspaper carried a front-page scarehead 
to the effect that the gas companies were 
trying to slip through a bill which would 
enable them to form a bloated and ruthless 
trust. Thenceforth for a month—if one 
might judge by the more sensational news- 
papers—the public mind of Lakeopolis was 
profoundly agitated and distressed by this 
attempt. Some members of the legisla- 
ture from country districts passionately 
denounced it. Burly Uncle Theodore, who 
never lacked the courage of his convictions, 
took a rather important although unadver- 
tised part in fighting the battle for the gas 
companies. 


GRAPHY OF Al VOTE. 
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July 14, 


One ever-memorable day William ( 
year, with a revolver in each hip p 
accompanied his uncle to the state ¢a 
Besides a suitcase apiece, their hand 
gage included a lawyer’s brief case, of 
leather, with a lock. At the state e 
Uncle Theo took the brief case in a ea) 
bank. When he came back to the hot 
brief case was empty, but he had the] 
a safe-deposit box. William return 
Lakeopolis next day; but his une 
mained in the capital eight days, ¢ 
which the gas bill, as it was com 
called, occupied much space in the 
papers. Its progress in the legislatu 
copiously reported day after day. Cl 
of boodle were freely though indefi 
made. 

Naturally, William Goodyear wi: 
tensely interested in this gas bill 
peculiarly sensitive to comment up 
He kept his ears cocked. But althov 
mingled with his fellow citizens, lisij 
in the street cars, in shops, at the reste} 


The bill was duly passed and sign 
the governor. Uncle Theo returned tog 
opolis, triumphant. Some months lat 
in an expansive moment, he confided 
nephew that the brief case had con’ 
$150,000 in currency. 


The Senator’s Confession 


“‘That’s what the people want!” deg 
burly Uncle Theo, in great conin 
“These gas companies ought to consok 
It’s for the benefit of the city. Ite 
new plants, new mains, extensions, )} 
overhead. The city ought to compel f 
consolidate if they wouldn’t do it 
tarily. If it hadn’t been for all this 
baloo in the newspapers the bill woul 
gone through easy—and cost not a the 
much as it finally did.””’ He becamen 
confidential. “I'll bet a leg those 
down there tipped it off and got 1 
hullabaloo themselves, in order to 
their price. Why wouldn’t they? T’lllt 
other leg that if we went back the 
asked for a bill authorizing us to gi 
away they wouldn’t pass it unless wiz 
across. That’s what we’re up ail 
We’d rather have a square city @ 
than a crooked one, shaking us downy 
time we ask for anything, and then (il 
around and shaking us down for goc|l 
when we aren’t asking for anything)! 
we can’t elect a city council. The » 
elect it. They elect the legislature. ¥ 
do they expect? Do they think we’rm{c 
to sit here and twiddle our thumbs 
the business go to the devil? Su, 
won’t! If we can’t move along bi 
coming across we’ll come across. Vf 
to. The people chose it.” 


home country town confessed to ac 
a bribe of $500 to vote for the water 
bill. It developed later on that thee 
paper which was leading the fight ‘al 
the water-power bill had paid him)! 
for his confession. The senator, i! 


a 


than William Goodyear. 
of the high school the year after Wil 
entered it, and for several years bef: ot 
William had known him in a casual, dy 
sort of way. Of Bent’s mother heja 
clearer youthful impression. Her hval 
the future senator’s father, had rural 
with another woman—vanishing 
sulphureous cloud of romantic sin. ¢ 
later, quite by accident, a very resp}t# 
citizen discovered the sinner in a /0 
state playing the snare drum in a o?!! 
circus band. The news was broughhd 
and received with great moral satisit! 
This village drama of guilt and retribwo! 
received by hearsay from his elders- 
a deep impression upon the Goodye} » 
To behold the Widow Bent’s slim, n 

threadbare figure gave him an inde@ 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

_ But some way he was, at that time, 
t all interested in her son, who con- 
1 with older boys living in a different 
of the town. 

t Senator Bent’s confession, announced 
at headlines, brought back something 
2 sulphureous glow and the thrill of 
ld story. A fortnight later, by good 
from the point of view of his political 
tion, he encountered Senator Bent in 
|, & M. W. Railroad Station. As it 
med, both of them were going to the 
town. They sat together in the 
ing car and the senator talked very 
, obviously being under the impres- 
hat he was quite a hero. 

was tall and slender, with an aquiline 
too full lips, curly chestnut hair, large, 
us blue eyes and a Shaksperean brow — 
, perhaps, was what ruined him. In 
ichool he had been strong in elocution, 
‘ring Spartacus’ Oration to the Gladi- 
and otherresounding gems of eloquence 
zreat effect. Then, and later, his am- 
_was to be an actor. But his mother 
ed it; he never had sufficient punch 
ike the trial. Finally, at twenty-one, 
itled down in Marcus Martin’s office 
d law— Marcus Martin not being the 
ig lawyer of the town, nor the most 
‘ted, but always having a finger in 


2s. 
ing Bent loved to make speeches and 
ve a crowd looking at him. Arguing a 
jefore a jury attracted him, but the 
r functions of a lawyer did not. By 
me he was admitted to the bar he was 
interested in politics than in law. He 
-gsonorous voice, he could make dra- 
gestures, he could fetch a crowd; he 
liscovered the subjects which fetched 
most readily. He was eloquent—if 
in denunciation of trusts, particu- 
the farm-implement trust; of rail- 
; of predatory wealth; he soared in 
7 of the honest toiling farmer. He 
ected to the lower house of the legisla- 
ind seemed so popular that when he 
aded the nomination for senator older 
in the local party dared not refuse. 
on the election easily. 
loubtedly his intentions were most 
able. He fairly believed his own 
) speeches, and held some confused 
of illustrious public service. But he 
ard up, pestered by small debts; he 
renched upon his mother’s slender 
and the water-power bill was quite 
0 pass anyhow. A fortnight after the 
sion, as was evident from his con- 
‘ion with Goodyear, he still held some 
and romantic notion that in accept- 
yribe he was furthering the great cause 
public good because it would enable 
) continue his political career. As to 
ifession, the inducement was not alto- 
‘the $1000 which he received from the 
aper. He couldn’t resist the head- 
For a time he would be the most 
cuous man in the state—delivering 
icus’ Oration to the Gladiators before 
dience of millions under the glare of a 
spotlight. For that he would almost 
2ommitted murder. 


Knowledge Without Proof 


was not a bad young man; only a vain 
quddle-headed fool. Goodyear was 
well acquainted with the constit- 
which elected him first to the house 
resentatives, then to the state senate. 
y they were rather hard-headed farm- 
d townsfolk who were cautious about 
ying people for their own private af- 
hey had shown little inclination to 
y Wilbur Bent as a lawyer, although 
s supposed to be especially trained in 
ut because he could recite Spartacus 
ladiators, with modern variations, 
norous barytone voice, with dramatic 
es, they cheerfully employed him to 
ent them in the legislature. 
that time William knew a good deal 
the government which most concerned 
that is, the city government and the 
s0vernment. He had no legal proof, 
wouldalmost have sworn that Clinton 
inter systematically bribed the city 
l. He was morally certain that the 
legislature had been bribed on more 
me occasion. And occasional bribery 
ardly the worst of it. He had abun- 
roof that city and state were grossly 
ul and inefficient. From time to 
€re was an acute scandal; some fla- 
malfeasance came to light, upon which 
Olitical faction seized for the pious 
se of discrediting another faction which 


= 


, orthography was so uncertain that occa- 


‘instead of Timothy. This little failing pro- 
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was really no worse than itself. Then fol- 
lowed an official investigation or a prosecu- 
tion in criminal court, and a public airing. 
Thus if the investigated institution was a 
state penitentiary or insane asylum, or the 
county jail or poor farm, everybody read 
formal evidence of waste, graft, brutality. 
If it was the city police department every- 
body read evidence that it systematically 
battened on vice, levying tribute for protec- 
tion on gambling houses and other dis- 
reputable resorts. By these periodical 
exposures one faction might drive another 
from power—until its turn to be exposed 
came along. 

Whenever the searchlight was turned on 
city or state government it revealed a mess 
of waste, muddle and graft. Not being an 
idiot, William knew well enough that the 
same mess existed when the searchlight was 
turned off; it wasa chronic condition. Twice 
in about a decade there were powerful ef- 
forts at reform. Leading citizens selected a 
nonpartisan candidate for mayor. The 
newspapers fell in line. Shortcomings of 
local government were forcibly denounced 
and every effort made to arouse municipal 
patriotism. Both times the reform mayor 
was elected—and in nearly all essentials the 
city government went on as it had before. 
Both times, at the end of a two-year trial, 
the reform administration was voted out of 
office more emphatically than it had been 
voted in. 


Low:Grade Aldermen 


There were forty-four aldermen in the 
city council, two from each ward. It was a 
petty sort of job, and naturally, in the main, 
it drew petty sort of men. Its dominating 
figures—returned at election after election 
by substantial majorities—were all bad, 
from the point of view of good citizens. For 
example, there was Alderman Timothy 
O’Brien, representing a ward in the western 
part of the city—not a slum ward, or a 
tenement-house ward but one of tight- 
packed, dingy two-story dwellings with the 
pavements generally in a state of dilapida- 
tion, and a good deal of litter in the streets. 
The specialty which brought Alderman 
O’Brien oftenest into public view was gas 
franchises. 

He had a set speech with which he intro- 
duced his enfranchising ordinances in the 
city council—excoriating the extortions of 
the gas trust and picturing the blessings to 
the poor man of cheaper gas through an in- 
dependent, competing company. Of course, 
later on, the franchise was sold out to the 
gas trust. Timothy acquired the nickname 
of Gas O’Brien. 

Good citizens, cheered on by the good 
newspapers, made heroic efforts to defeat 
him. They called him a boodler. His 


sionally he signed his own name Thimoty, 


voked columns of.ridicule. But the more 
vigorous and bitter the opposition the larger 
Timothy’s majority would be. Except po- 
litically, his constituents were by no means 
depraved, but good ordinary citizens of the 
working class. So it was with various con- 
spicuously bad aldermen; everybody knew 
how unfit they were except the people who 
re<lected them with discouraging monotony 
every two years. 

It appeared to William Goodyear that 
the Government at Washington was morally 
somewhat supericr to that in Lakeopolis 
and that at the state capital. Generally 
speaking, it was not liable to outright brib- 
ery. Otherwise it presented the same 
picture of muddle and waste. Government, 
whether national, state or local, taken all 
around, was about the worst institution in 
sight; the one big material concern which, 
apparently, Americans were unable to man- | 
age capably. He saw Americans managing | 
many other big material concerns with great 
ability; but when it came to government 
they muffed the ball four times out of five. 

The best newspapers and the best citi- 
zens were always urging a remedy for this 
state of things, and for a long while William 
believed in it. Fairly honest and fairly in- 
telligent people, who, after all, made up the 
great bulk of the electorate, must take a 
more active share in politics—not only 
voting at all final elections but making their 
influence felt further back, in the selection 
of candidates. 

William himself faithfully voted at every 
election, but he had to confess that at least 
two of his votes out of three were cast in the 
dark. Usually, at the polling place, he was 
handed a ballot about half or two-thirds the 


size of a newspaper page, printed full of 
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names. By making a cross at the top he ex- 
pressed his choice for President of the United 
States, governor of the state or mayor of 
the city. That was easy; he had already 
made up his mind about it. Perhaps he 
might express his preference for United 
States senator, and he really had a prefer- 
ence to express. In a rather unusual case 
he might even have a clear idea as to why 
William Johnson would be a better repre- 
sentative of his district in the lower house 
of Congress than John Williamson. 

But here were all these other names— 
candidates for justice of the state supreme 
court, state treasurer, secretary of state, 
members of the state board of education, 
county sheriff, county treasurer, county 
clerk, recorder of deeds, three assessors, 
state representative, state senator, city 
treasurer, city clerk, city engineer, alderman. 
William had read the newspapers, he had 
read campaign pamphlets, he had attended 
several political meetings. But here were 
long strings of names, many of which really 
meant no more to him than the characters 
on a Chinese laundry slip. 

The best newspapers and the best speak- 
ers on political subjects had urged him, as 


| one of the first duties of intelligent citizen- 


ship, to avoid slavish following of party la- 
bels. He saw how absurd it was to elect a 
man governor or mayor or sheriff merely 
because he was a Republican. Self-respect 
required him to split his ballot; but as he 
marked down his crosses, now in one column 
and now in another, he knew in his heart 
that he might just as well flip a coin. And 
at the moment he secretly envied those be- 
sotted citizens, comprising about two- 
thirds of the total electorate, whose voting 
was all practically done for them at birth, 
so that they ever after disposed of it at a 
stroke by just voting straight Republican or 
straight Democrat. 

It saved them much bother; and as to 
about two-thirds of the crosses it was 
finally just as intelligent a system of selec- 
tion as William’s, for he really knew nothing 
about the greater part of these minor can- 
didates. And yet in the bulk they made 
up the government quite as much as the 
man at the top of the ballot—often much 
more than he did. 

He knew that he ought to be much better 
informed about the candidates below the 
top of the ballot. But how could he get 
better informed? Often the newspapers 
said hardly anything about them; and 
very often, if one newspaper said one thing 
another newspaper contradicted it. With a 
circle of acquaintances rather more exten- 
sive and varied than that of the average cit- 
izen, William more than once took pains to 
inquire as to their views of certain minor 
candidates; and he invariably found that 
they knew no more than he did; like him- 
self, they were practically flipping a coin. 


The Lowest Form of Humor 


He found also that the greater part of 
his fellow citizens gave rather less actual 
thought to politics than to baseball. In 
any gathering of men with whom he was 
acquainted, except in the closing weeks of 
a campaign, the respective merits of the 
Pink Sox and the Green Sox would provoke 
a more spirited, vigorous discussion and 
uncover a greater store of accurate informa- 
tion than any political subject could inspire. 
Almost everybody knew what Hot Ball 
Jones’ batting average was; hardly any- 
body knew how his congressman had voted 
on the wool schedule. In fact, among men 
of his acquaintance the nearly universal 
attitude toward politics was one of more or 
less good-natured derision. 

The only way he could be better informed 
about the candidates who, among them, 
made up a great part of the government was 
by taking a really active share in politics. 
He didn’t know just how to do that; but 
he did know that it would make consider- 
able demands on his time and patience; he’d 
have to attend meetings, sit in conferences, 
look up people. That was distasteful; be- 
sides, his doing it would come to nothing 
unless a lot of other similarly minded men 
did it too. He knew that very few men of 
his acquaintance would do it. Most of them 
would frankly treat the suggestion as a joke 
and remind him that politics is the lowest 
form of humor. 

A few years after he arrived in Lakeopolis 
the street railroads became a staple subject 
of municipal politics—a position, by the 
way, which they occupied during the re- 
maining twenty-odd years of his residence 
in the city. At the beginning it was gen- 
erally agreed among good citizens that 
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Clinton P. Hunter was a bad man, a bucca- 
neer, a wellspring of political corruption. 
How copiously he had watered the stock 
of the street-car company was pointed out 
again and again; also how he had astutely 
unloaded the dropsical securities upon more 
or less innocent investors while the unload- 
ing was good. Good citizenship became a 
sort of Holy. Alliance against Napoleon 
Hunter; the fellow must come down. He 
did finally come down—voluntarily, and 
after he had cashed in. But that left the 
street cars an even more acute problem 
than they had been before. 

One numerous and very active faction 
declared that the problem could be settled 
only by municipal ownership, which would 
forever do away with stock watering, coun- 
cil bribing and other ills of private owner- 
ship as exemplified by Mr. Hunter. They 
pointed to the success of municipally owned 
and operated tramways in England, Scot- 
land and Germany. Another faction agreed 
to municipal ownership, but balked at mu- 
nicipal operation. They pointed to a long, 
scandalous and admitted record of waste 
and inefficiency in the city government, 
with some graft here and there, but favor- 
itism, the muddy hand of politics always 
intervening to stuff the pay rolls. They 
said that to give that kind of concern con- 
trol of the street railroads would be mad- 
ness. Still another faction favored private 
ownership and management under munici- 
pal control. 


A Biological Necessity? 


At two elections the people registered 
their opinion of their own city government 
by casting heavy majorities against mu- 
nicipal ownership. They might be hos- 
tile to Clinton P. Hunter, but they would 
not carry that animosity to the blind and 
suicidal extent of turning the street rail- 
roads over to the government which they 
themselves elected. The only alternative, 
then, was private ownership and opera- 
tion under municipal control; but in twenty 
years of pretty constant agitation they 
never really succeeded in getting the terms 
settled. At the beginning of the twenty 
years it was agreed among the well-informed 
that, on the mechanical side, to handle 
constantly growing traffic the only solution 
was a subway under the downtown section 
of the city. But at the end of the twenty 
years not a shovelful of the subway had 
been built, and the traction problem gener- 
ally was as tangled as at the beginning, al- 
though in the meanwhile it had produced a 
whole library of reports, resolutions, investi- 
gations, editorials and campaign speeches. 

Some things a modern city must, some- 
how or other, get done. In the course of 
time, as this endless and fruitless traction 


jangling went on, William Goodyear won- |. 


dered whether, in a modern American city, 
a bold bad man like Clinton P. Hunter, 
with a heavy jaw and no conscientious 
handicaps, might not bea sort of biological 
necessity for doing things that would never 
get done any other way. Certainly, to 
judge by all the evidence, if the building of 
a modern traction system in Lakeopolis had 
depended on the public, or perhaps even on 
gentlemen too scrupulous to bribe a city 
council, people would have been traveling 
by horse car far into the twentieth century. 
Massy, aggressive Clinton P. Hunter took 
city councils exactly like any other factor in 
the situation—like the old directors or the 
marshy soil where a power house was to 
stand. All those factors were to be bent 
to his purpose by whatever means were 
handiest. The soft soil was to be overcome 
by sinking foundations as deep as the engi- 
neers thought necessary, The city council 
was to be made serviceable by a compara- 
tively trivial outlay of cash—all in the 
course of the day’s work. Probably there 
were councils that could not have been 
brought into line for traction improvement 
except by bribery—or at least to subdue 
them by any other means would require 
immensely greater effort and long delay. 
Hunter would have had only contemptuous 
laughter for the notion that he must sit 
down and wag his thumbs until the people 
elected a better council. He took councils 
as he found them, which was as the people 
made them. 

Meanwhile there was the city fire de- 
partment. During his earlier days in Lake- 
opolis Goodyear often saw the stumpy 
grizzled old fire chief, and twice he wit- 
nessed the department in the height of ac- 
tion, thrilling with the crowd as helmeted 
figures scaled a blazing wall to rescue girl 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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OU are to be the judge of thé 

performance of the Verto for 
Ford carburetors. Put one on your 
carburetor. Give it a reasonable 
trial. Ifit does not give these guar- 
anteed results, bring it back. Your 
money wilt-be refunded without 
stion. 


The Verto is guaranteed to give 
your Ford surprising acceleration 
—jack-rabbit get-away that it has 
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will you have to shift to low, even 
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You will get power—power that 
is the result of perfect carburetion 
—power that will take you up the 
hills and through the hard pulls 
right on the heels of much larger 
cars. 
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You switch off the lights when 
you go to bed. Why? To save 
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in your closet tank? 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
workers in a shirt factory or stood fast with 
the hose in infernal heat. Such things were 
all in the firemen’s day’s work, taken as a 
matter of course. It was a commonplace 
that there was no politics in the fire de- 
partment, and no graft; fire-insurance ex- 
perts said it was one of the best. And where 
in the world would one find a finer example 
of public service? 

Yet it was managed by the same city 
government whose police department was 
always getting mired in a graft exposure, 
which was always overpaying political con- 
tractors for bad pavement, and whose legis- 
lative body, the council, was a synonym 
for contempt. 

How account for that? In the genera- 
tion before Goodyear’s time the city had 
been destroyed by fire and the lesson had 
not been forgotten. No charge was more 
damaging to a politician than that he was 
attempting to introduce politics into the 
fire department. At any menace to it 
something ominous stirred in the body 
politics—as though the public had made a 
truce with its politicians to this effect: 
“You let the fire department alone and 
otherwise we will let you alone.” For 
twenty years the truce was faithfully kept, 
and the fire department continued to offer 
as fine an example of public service as could 
be found anywhere. 

But excepting the fire department, city 
government boggled everything. Even the 
public schools were not really well run; 
politics got into them; real-estate specu- 
lators were favored in the location of new 
schoolhouses; political contractors were 
paid superior prices for inferior materials. 
In general, whenever and wherever this 
concern of local government was stirred up, 
it stunk. 

William pondered these things as his 
information concerning them accumulated 
with the passing years. In respect of them 
he took stock of himself and his personal 
acquaintances. How did this poor article of 
government tangibly affect him and all 
those whom he knew in their daily pursuit 
of life, liberty and happiness? 


Poor Police Protection 


To take the most elemental item of all, it 
gave him, in return for his taxes and his 
citizenship, rather indifferent security of 
life. One of his friends, returning from the 
theater and proceeding afoot along a most 
respectable residence thoroughfare, after 
having left the street car at a well-lighted 
corner, was held up and robbed of his 
watch and about twenty dollars in money. 
Another friend—considerably older than 
William, a very useful, capable, admirable 
man—was brutally murdered by footpads 
at ten o’clock in the evening within half a 
block of his own house. The police thought 
he had attempted resistance. Holdups, 
occasionally with murder, were quite com- 
mon. 

But if his life was decidedly less secure 
than in other civilized countries, the fault 
could not be charged wholly to the city 
government. This hazard of life was an 
American institution. Everywhere people 
permitted lawyers to enact and administer 
criminal law with a view, primarily, to the 
profits of the legal profession and the pro- 
tection of criminals. The criminal laws 
were not only drawn and administered on 
what eminent students of the subject called 
the sporting theory of justice, which re- 
duces a criminal trial to a contest of wit 
and skill between opposing lawyers, but 
the sport was made as intricate as possible, 
with the greatest opportunity for obstruc- 
tive tactics. If the police caught the 
criminal he had about two chances of escape 
to one of conviction. Naturally, under a 


| sporting theory, with the odds strongly in 


its favor, crime flourished. Only a fraction 
of the insecurity of life could fairly be 
charged to the police. 

In more than twenty years—all before 
the World War—only these two crimes of 
violence fell within the circle of William’s 
personal acquaintance. That circle first and 
last may have extended to a thousand per- 
sons; but even two homicides in a thousand 
times twenty would give too high a ratio of 
murder hazard. Among people in what may 
be considered William’s general class—that 
is, native and feudless Americans, engaged in 
peaceable and feudless occupations, living 
in quiet neighborhoods and keeping com- 
mendable hours—the chance of being 
murdered was only one or two in a million. 
Americans evidently didn’t much mind so 
small a hazard. 
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Three or four of William’s friends, in two 
decades, suffered loss from petty bur- 
glaries—which they took quite lightly, the 


pleasure of relating the experience to their | 


acquaintances outweighing the monetary 
sacrifice. As for William himself, no hair of 
his head or copper of his money was mo- 
lested. 

And in the matter of liberty he could not 
say that he ever personally suffered at the 
hands of government in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Nor did any of his acquaintances 
save one. That one—a gangling, sanguine 
farmer—came up to look at the city some 
two or three years after William’s arrival. 
He saw a crossing policeman kick a news- 
boy with such force as to throw the lad 
down. So he laid a hand on the lapel of the 
sacred blue uniform and exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
the hell you doin’ that for?” A doctor took 
four stitches in his scalp and he remained 
in bed several days—recovering, finally, 
thanks toa hardy constitution and a skull 
as sound as the policeman’s locust club. 
William was indignant—and afterwards 
had to laugh, as almost’ anyone would 
finally have to laugh if an acquaintance 
dropped a lighted match in a powder mill 
and suffered nothing worse than four 
stitches in his scalp and a bad headache. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


Things of that sort sometimes occurred — 
particularly in cases of strike or tumult, 
when the police were nervous. And always, 
beyond question, certain police officers were 
taking graft for protecting vice. Yet in the 
dozen times or so, during the quarter cen- 
tury, when William came into actual per- 
sonal contact with the police force he found 
its representatives helpful, obliging, ad- 
mirable. In the latter part of the period 
police manners suffered from the introduc- 
tion of the automobile, traffic officers usually 
feeling in duty bound to blackguard drivers 
who disobeyed the rules. Yet personally he 
had no just cause of complaint. Of course 
he must keep off the new grass in the park, 
he must mind the rules of the road, he 
mustn’t spit on the sidewalk, he must have 
his garbage cans in order. And among his 
acquaintances there were a good many with 
so fierce and truculent a sense of personal 
liberty that they resented even these inno- 
cent restraints when applied to themselves 
by the voice of authority in a blue coat. 
They naturally hated having any man in 
any sort of coat stand up in front of them 
and say ‘‘ You must!’ even when they were 
clearly wrong. But Goodyear could not say 
that his own liberty was ever unreasonably 
infringed. 

And pursuit of happiness? His happiness 
consisted first, in due course of the years, in 
his family and home and friends; always 
it depended on his business, his progress at 
the gas office and the size of the pay check. 
It consisted in his freedom to go and come 
as he pleased, within those bounds of reason- 
able police regulations which everybody 
but an idiot admits to be necessary. Among 
all the items which actually composed his 
happiness, or unhappiness, government, as 
a matter of fact, was among the very least. 
A storm on a Sunday when they had planned 
an outing in the country really depressed 
the family spirits more than anything gov- 
ernment actually did to them in the course 
of a year. : 

To be sure, it taxed them, but not un- 
reasonably in those days. If the millions 
which Clinton P. Hunter had abstracted 
from the street-car industry by means of 
watered stock, incidentally bribing the city 
council, had been honestly expended on 
traction plant the family might have had 
somewhat better street-car service; but 
only a little better, as a matter of fact; for 
as Hunter’s stock-watering days receded 
into the past, and the traction system con- 
stantly grew, his dilutions became relatively 
less and less important. Honester govern- 
ment would have given him better pave- 
ment; even, perhaps, somewhat better 
schools for his children. 

Yet it all actually touched him lightly. 
Tf an obliging archangel had descended from 
heaven and bestowed a perfectly honest, 
100 per cent efficient government upon 
Lakeopolis, it could not have enhanced the 
life, liberty and happiness of the Goodyear 
family as much as the little note from the 
company treasurer that his salary was to be 
$600 larger next year. He would rather ex- 
pend his time and energy working ‘or a 
$600 increase than working for good govern- 
ment. So it was with practically all his 
acquaintances. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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From Mr. A. P. WARNER 


Inventor of the famous Warner Speedometer 


Marvelous New Treatment for 
Ford Transmission Bands That 
Eliminates Chatter in Ford Cars 


Don’t suffer that violent, nerve-racking 
shaking every time you press your 
Ford’s pedals to stop, start or reverse. 


Your Ford was not built to start, stop and reverse in a convulsion of jerks and jumps. 
Don’t endure it—now that you can remedy it. 


Here is the positive and absolutely harmless way—guaranteed by Mr. A. P. Warner. 
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and slipping of the transmission 
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grab and let go. That causes the 
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bands permanently remove the 
cause of the trouble. Warner Chat- 
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it cured. It saves the premature 
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tive transmission and perfect smooth- 
ness—as they are designed to do. 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

The city government was bad, the state 
government was bad, the national govern- 
ment was bad. As time went on the city 
council and the state legislature became less 
liable to outright bribery; but that seemed 
to increase their actual usefulness rather 
little. Congress had long been practically 
immune to outright bribery; but if a Clin- 
ton P. Hunter had bribed it to let him oper- 
ate the various executive departments he 
would have made a profit out of their oper- 
ation and still given the public better service 
at less cost. To say that a government is 
not liable to bribery is not saying much for 
it. It is equivalent to saying of an individ- 
ual that you can trust him not to pick your 
pocket—which is not a high recommenda- 
tion. If people pride themselves on the 
fact that Congress doesn’t take bribes it 
shows that they don’t expect much. But 
even the bribes touched a million Good- 
years lightly; their sources of happiness and 
unhappiness lay elsewhere. 

Though government was badly done, in- 
numerable other things were well done. 
Edison had invented the electric lamp, so 
the Goodyears enjoyed the luxury of quick, 
clean, convenient lighting. Bell invented 
the telephone, and they could talk to their 
friends or do errands at any time by merely 
stepping to a desk. Presently—by taking 
care in selecting the disks—they could have 
good music in their home at a cost of a few 
cents a week. Presently, again, came the 
automobile; and with a flivver they could 
command the country in summer. Such 
things increased their pleasures in a degree 
far beyond the reach of any government; 
such things made jobs and opportunities 
too. With a free field, American inventive 
and industrial energy was opening many 
doors to pleasanter living, fuller living. 
Government had nothing to do with it, ex- 
cept, now and then, to get in the way and 
bungle. 

William Goodyear came to perceive that 
if he was in any respect a different person 
from his great-grandfather—perhaps on the 
whole a somewhat kinder and juster person, 
somewhat less apt to hang old ladies for 
witchcraft, somewhat less inclined to take 
the customs of his tribe for the laws of Na- 
ture—with a bit larger and mellower view of 
life; and if, with the same industrial capac- 
ity as his great-grandfather, he was able to 
live more pleasantly and fully, readily com- 
manding conveniences and enjoyments 
which to his great-grandfather would have 
seemed miraculous; in short, if the span 
between his great-grandfather and himself 
marked some human progress, that result 
was 99 per cent due to causes outside the 
political field. It was due to an advance in 
the industrial arts which politics had not 
helped forward in the least, but here and 
there had perhaps incidentally hindered. 
He read a philosopher’s statement that 
from the time paleolithic man discovered 
how to make fire and to shape a rude stone 
spearhead human life has been conditioned 
by the industrial arts, which enable man to 
mold his environment. Political history, he 
knew, was nine-tenths a record of war, 
oppression and bone-headed_ blundering. 
Politics at best was only a mirror reflecting 
an image which was shaped almost wholly 
outside of the field of political action. 


The Sacred Fire Department 


He thought he understood why prac- 
tically all his acquaintances paid, actually, 
very scant attention to politics—merely 
dropping a ballot in a box once in a while, 
with no clear idea as to what at least two- 
thirds of the crosses on the ballot really 
signified; occasionally voicing great indig- 
nation at the political situation; and then 
forgetting it, turning their attention to 
business, baseball, golf, gossip. It was 
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instinctive. They knew by intuition that 
politics would do them little good—and not 
actual harm enough to make it worth while 
to spend time and energy in opposition. 
But they always had the fire department 
in mind; they were tacitly observing a 
truce to this effect: “‘Do about what you 
please so long as you let the fire department 
alone.” Under this truce government would 
never be more than about so good, and 
never more than about so bad. It was 
limited on the good side by its own consti- 
tutional ineptness, and on the bad side by 
the danger of provoking popular wrath. 
So limited, it would wabble along, now 
trending to the good side, now lurching to 
the bad. But when these variations be- 


tween better and worse were reduced to 


their actual tangible effects upon the lives 
of human beings they amounted to but a 
very small fraction in the existence of those 
who made up the vast majority. It was 
like the hand-spraying machine which, after 
moving to asuburb, William Goodyear used 
on his six cherished fruit trees. This ma- 
chine, bought at secondhand, was a great 
irritant when in use. The tub leaked, the 
plunger required patching, always half an 
hour’s sweaty tinkering was needed to get it 
going, and then it squirted quite as much 
of the evil-smelling mixture on William 
as on the trees. Every year, wiping his 
besprayed countenance, William declared 
vengefully, “‘I’ll throw this away and get 
a new one!”’ But there were only six trees; 
the old machine did work after a fashion; 
he put it back in a corner of the garage and 
forgot it till next time. 


The Makers of America 


So a whole generation passed in compara- 
tive indifference to politics. To be sure, it 
voted at major elections when not too in- 
convenient; asmall portion of it turned out 
to political rallies, where as a rule it heard 
more buncombe than sound information. 
A very few curious-minded ones, like Wil- 
liam Goodyear, made a practice of reading 
the party campaign pamphlets which were 
supposed to marshal the reasons for voting 
one ticket rather than another. Without 
exception, in William’s experience of them, 
these precious productions contained argu- 
ments too puerile for second childhood*’and 
colored the evidence with a mendacity 
that would have shamed Ananias.  Intel- 
lectually they ranked about with the state- 
ments which a prize fighter’s manager puts 
forth on the eve of the contest. And the 
public received them in the same spirit. 
A great part of the interest in the election 
was a sporting interest—just to see which 
side would win. 

As to at least forty-nine electoral con- 
tests out of fifty, counting the minor candi- 
dates, Goodyear knew well that it would 
not make the least difference to him, or to 
anybody he knew, or to anybody he could 
imagine except professional politicians and 
officeholders, which candidate won. In 
time he cared hardly two straws whether or 
not he even voted. 

But always he had the fire department in 
mind. Of late, taxes have made quite a 
dent in the family income and he has seemed 
to perceive an earnest effort to get the fire 
department into politics; in short, to ex- 
tend politics’ besmudged, wasteful, bun- 
gling hand to many concerns that it can 
only mar and may rather easily wreck. 
America has been made what it is by the 
free energy of the people, more than nine- 
tenths of it flowing quite outside the field 
of politics except in a few national crises. 
Some zealous gentlemen now seem ambi- 
tious to confine that energy in a canal 
constructed according to plans and specifi- 
cations derived from the official campaign 
pamphlet with all its buncombe and blatant 
mendacity. What about that? 
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OSTS IN TURKEY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


I saw the acre of filth that had been car- 
ried out of the barracks, to dry in sunlight 
which the refugees might not share, before 
it was burned. In the cleaned-up corridors 
and wards I saw a real if primitive hospital 
established, with special rooms for typhus 
and smallpox. As I examined a patient 
stripped for me to show the characteristic 
typhus marks, and as I went from bed to 
bed in the smallpox ward, I am sure the 
spirit of The Lady With the Lamp was by 
my side. In her day she never saw any- 
thing like the pathetically many cots in this 
smallpox ward, with two little children 
apiece in them. Her woman’s heart must 
have been. wrung as she looked upon an 
emaciated baby that seemed but an ani- 
mated pustule, whose mother insisted upon 
lying in the same bed and nursing it. Small- 
pox at its worst is not a pretty sight, and it 
does not bear description for the readers 
who want only pleasant stories. The mar- 
vel is that so many of these victims are 
recovering under care and _ treatment. 
Probably more dangerous, in the aggregate, 
are the pneumonia and the relapsing fever 
and general anemia which mark at least 
one-third of these out-of-doors farming 
folk who have for months now had nothing 
to do but lie or hunker indoors on their few 
miserable blankets and watch the devious 
path of the Grim Reaper in their midst as 
he has gone to and fro, selecting arbitrarily 
from families;. or wiping out household 
groups in their entirety; or even garnering 
the physicians themselves—ten of the 
Greek doctors in Selamie have died, up to 
the moment. 

These ten thousand are only half the 
refugees who have had their enforced jour- 
ney halted at Constantinople because or- 
ders have come from Greece that she will for 
the present receive no more of these people 
whom she claimed as her own when on her 
imperialistic military adventure into Asia 
Minor. And at the ports of Anatolia are 
perhaps an equal number of other refugees; 
while upwards of a million have already 
reached Greece. Conditions here make the 
great task that confronted Florence Night- 
ingale seem relatively small. 


The Powers Play Politics 


For ages nobody questioned the right of 
kings and cabinets to play with the desti- 
nies of peoples. When the Greeks, under the 
first impact of the awfulness of the Asia 
Minor tragedy, arrested and tried and exe- 
cuted the officials responsible for Greece’s 
part in the blunder, a cry of execration arose 
from the other European governments. 
Great Britain withdrew her diplomatic rep- 
resentative from Athens. The execution 
was, of course, discussed in the British 
Parliament, and the government’s official 
statement was to the effect that it could 
not countenance the idea that political 
officials should be held personally responsi- 
ble for the consequences of their mistakes 
of judgment. What has an ex-cabinet 
minister to do with responsibility for the 
practical outcome of his political mistakes? 


The game of playing politics with masses 
of humans out here is endlessly popular. 
Very little was done for the refugees at 
Selamie Barracks until Doctor Post re- 
turned from Greece, nearly a month after 
their landing. What he has done to sys- 
tematize the food distribution, to care 
for the sick and to clean up the situation 
generally, is a triumph of American abil- 
ity. There has all along been codperation 
from a devoted but inadequate local Greek 
committee, which was first on the field, 
and from the British and other foreigners. 
The responsibility of the whole task is 
now largely upon the Near East Relief, the 
Christian Science funds also being ex- 
pended through it. The Red Crescent has 
a local Turkish physician in charge; and 
all Doctor Post’s medical and nursing aides 
are Greek and Armenian. 


Atrocity Stories Overdone 


There is general resentment among local | 
Americans at the distorted reports that go | 
out from this center and from Athens con- | 
Home folk | 
seem to have the notion that there are | 
atrocities still taking place wherever Turk | 


cerning Turkish conditions. 


and Christian meet, although there have 
been no atrocities since the sacking and 
burning of the Turkish villages, and the 
ravaging and killing of their residents, by 
the retreating Greek Army, with subsequent 
reprisals by the Turks at Smyrna. From 
Western Thrace come reports of killings of 
Moslems by Greeks, but this is retail busi- 
ness, aS compared with the former whole- 
sale transactions in Asia Minor. Atrocity 
stories have been vastly overdone; some 
of the more recent “‘massacres’’ have been 
wholly nonexistent. 

One of the local members of the press end 
of a relief organization told some friends 
openly that he could only send anti-Turkish 
dispatches to America because that is what 
gets the money! An incident of which I 
have full knowledge will serve better than 
generalizations to show how this news fac- 
tory works. A report was sent to America 
a few days ago, and came back here by way 
of Paris, that the Turks had imposed so high 
a duty upon the importation of foodstuffs, 
and had refused to abate it for relief sup- 
plies, that food could no longer be sent to 
the starving refugees at Selamie Barracks, 
and that they must therefore die of hunger. 

What were the facts? Unwilling to pay 
the 25 per cent increased cost, especially of 
meat, caused by customs duty, the soup 
ration was withdrawn from Selamie for 
three days, but of course the bread was 
continued. The Turkish vali, or governor, 
of Constantinople, exasperated by the 
literal-mindedness of the Turkish customs 
service in exacting this duty upon relief 
supplies—it has since been lifted—sent a 
detachment of soldiers over to the relief 
warehouse, and, after what came near to 
being a pitched battle with the customs 
guards, the soldiers bore off, to the delight 
of the relief force, without paying a cent of 
customs dues, a great boatload of food and 


Selamie Relief Workers. 


(Left to Right) A Red Crescent Physician, an Armenian 
Nurse, Dr. Wilfred M. Post and a Greek Physician 
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medical supplies to the Selamie Barracks 
for the use of the refugees. Yet in the press 
of America Constantinople officials were 
being pilloried as condemning innocent 
Christians to starvation! That is the sort 
of thing that has exasperated the resident 
American colony. 

This article is not dealing with the relief 
agencies and their achievements or short- 
comings; rather does it aim to let the 
reader sense somewhat of the real signifi- 
cance of an extraordinary condition which 
has been almost wholly blanketed from 
clear public view by propaganda and special 
pleading. 

When Mr. Wells portrays for a popular 
audience the atrocities of Attila or of 
Jenghiz Khan or of Timur the Lame the 
shock is purely intellectual, for the reality 
is remote in time and place and circum- 
stances. This present horror of the ‘‘ex- 
change of populations’’. in the Near East 
is a present actuality; it is going on at this 
very moment. Most persons cannot con- 
template that anything epochal and broadly 
historic can take place under their own 
eyes; we turn to the sacred record of the 
Jewish Exile into Babylonia for a typical 
story of deportation. Yet that event was 
small and simple as compared with the 
Turco-Greek deportations now actually in 
progress. Many tears have been shed over 
the plight of the Acadians, as pictured by 
Longfellow in Evangeline, yet there are 
more exiles in Selamie Barracks at this mo- 
ment than were involved in the whole 
Acadian catastrophe, and they are in an 
infinitely worse plight. 

Even though this enforced migration, 
with its incidental loss of life mounting into 
the thousands, is too near and too contem- 
poraneous to be comprehended, let us see 
if we cannot at least get a grip on the simple 
causes and chronology of it. Professional 
propagandists are crying ‘‘ The unspeakable 
Turks have done it!” -or “The greedy 
Greeks did it!’”’? But the cold unmistakable 
truth, that will appear with increasing clear- 
ness on the pages of history, after the clamor 
of the propagandists has died down, is that 
politicians did it, and the shrewd and in- 
terested forces behind them. 


Friction in the Near East 


After the Armistice the flattest of the 
Entente’s foes was Turkey. She was as 
completely down and out as she deserved 
to be. A red reckoning awaited her for the 
brutal Armenian atrocities. Bloodguilty to 
the limit, the broken and prostrate Otto- 
man Empire awaited the punishment that 
was so richly due her. Constantinople and 
the whole of Turkey were in complete 
and unquestioned occupation by the Allies. 
Swift punishment should have been meted 
out to the individual Turks who were arch- 
offenders—that is, to the officials who were 
notorious killers. 

Not so fast; the Allies had other matters 
to think of than old-fashioned justice. As 
it has happened throughout the centuries 
times without number, the partition of the 
spoils caused quarrels. Soon the Alliesin the 
Near East were as harmonious and united 
as Kilkenny cats. France and Britain came 
upon their first major clash after the war 
over the possession of Syria. Each nation 
began to grab for itself, while the rumpus 
at Paris mistakenly called a peace confer- 
ence echoed the repercussion. 

Meanwhile Turkey, the condemned 
criminal, began to perk up. This looked so 
much like prewar conditions that she com- 
menced to wonder whether she might not 
yet go scot-free, as in the days of Abdul- 
Hamid. Events favored her. She needed 
a rallying cry, a cause, an occasion—espe- 
cially one that would obscure her course in 
the war and in the Armenian business. And 
she got it. In the every-nation-for-itself 
and-the-devil-take-the-hindmost scramble 
that was on, Italy decided to acquire the 
choice titbit represented by Smyrna and its 
hinterland, through the simple expedient of 
seizing it. After a fait accompli the rival 
powers could rage in vain; possession would 
be nine points of law. [The Paris end of all 
this is made clear by the publication of 
President Wilson’s secret papers, in Ray 
Stannard Baker’s three-volume work, 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. | 
Everything was set for a secret sudden land- 
ing in Smyrna by the Italians, when Lloyd 
George completely spilled the Italian maca- 
roni by landing a Greek force, in May, 1919. 

Smyrna was the great dream of the Irre- 
dentists and Hellenists. They wanted to 
restore the ancient Byzantine Empire. Es- 
pecially they wanted to square accounts 
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with the Turks, who for five centuries had 
been their masters. So with a joyous shout 
of exultation they leaped to this coveted op- 
portunity to possess Smyrna. They wrote 
their entrance in red letters. On the day 
they landed—all this is confirmed by an 
official interallied report of investigation— 
they massacred unarmed men, women and 
children. The worst that the Turks had 
ever done to the Christians was matched by 
the conduct of the Greeks when their troops 
entered Asia Minor. 

A ery of rage and anguish arose from the 
Turks. Their women and children and 
their surrendered soldiers were being mas- 
sacred by those who had for centuries been 
almost as their slaves.* The frenzy of the 
Turks was real. Also it gave them, and the 
world, reason to forget the Armenian atroc- 
ities; to forget that they were a defeated 
nation awaiting punishment; and to forget 
all their own past offendings. Party lines 
were wiped out by the Turks. Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and other leaders summoned 
the nation toa conference at Sivas, and later 
to another at Angora. The Nationalist 
Party and the Nationalist Army were called 
into existence. A new Turkey was born. 
The blood shed in the streets of Smyrna be- 
came the seed of a nation determined to 
save its identity and its homeland, or else 
to perish. 


“‘Turkey for the Turks’”’ 


What happened in the following three 
and a half years in Asia Minor, behind the 
veil of Allied censorship, is a wonderful 
story, not to be told here. The Turks came 
to unprecedented self-consciousness and 
solidarity. They constituted themselves an 
extreme democracy, and repudiated the 
Sultan. All this while, Allied disunion 
and mutual antagonism in the Near East 
were on the increase. Only Britain backed 
the Greeks in their adventure’s ebb and 
flow. An army of a quarter of a million men 
was kept in Anatolia, largely by European 
money, despite the swift changes of Greek 
home politics and the return of Constan- 
tine. Even the Greek nation protested 
against the absence of its man power in 
this futile enterprise. Red Russia helped 
Turkey; France helped Turkey; Italy 
supplied Turkey with munitions; Persia, 
Egypt, Afghanistan and India lent Turkey 
moral support. 

Last September the bubble burst. The 
Greek Army was routed, almost without re- 
sistance. It fled to the coast and got away 
in good order from the port of Smyrna, 
heedless of the plight of the Greek civilians 
left behind, and all hope of a Greek conquest 
of Asia Minor disappeared for a century, at 
least. The dream of ages had been dissi- 
pated. 

Following hard upon the heels of the flee- 
ing troops came the Greek civilian popula- 
tiontoSmyrna. They were, willy-nilly, part 
of the Greek adventure. As Greeks, they 
had been drawn intothe war against Turkey. 
They were a hostile population. Bitterness 
and blood had engendered such passions as 
made the living together of the Turks and 
the Greeks an impossibility for the future. 
Terror sent more than half a million Greeks 
in flight to Smyrna, where the victorious 
Turks seized multitudes of their men, be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and forty-five, 
for their army. The civilians to the number 
of three-quarters of a million were evacuated 
to Greece and the islands of the Avgean. 
Incidentally, Lloyd George lost his job as 
British prime minister and King Constan- 
tine lost his throne. About the same time 
the group of responsible Greek officials were 
executed by their enraged country. 

Turkey had come back, and with a few 
simple items on her program, which she has 
been able to enforce upon a divided Europe. 
She insisted that the Allied troops must get 
out of Turkey and Constantinople, bag and 
baggage, along with all the special privi- 
leges foreigners have enjoyed for more than 
a century. Also the Greeks must go. The 
Armenians were already out of the way 
so far as any considerable numbers went. 
“Turkey for the Turks’? was the cry. A 
majority of the Greeks had left Turkey, fol- 
lowing their army’s departure. The others, 
even in Asia Minor, were warned to go also. 
The “Christian”? population was to be 
eliminated; the new Turkey had restricted 
her boundaries and had bidden the Arabs 
and Syrians depart in peace; what was left 
of Turkey was to be wholly Turkish. 

(Continued on Page 137) 

*Any reader who cares for details should 
read Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee’s The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

Right at this juncture the League of Na- 
tions stepped in and did Turkey the best 
service imaginable. Just as some of the 
more discerning leaders of the Nationalists, 
aware of Turkey’s need of foreign capital, 
were growing nervous over the effect upon 
world opinion of this wholesale deportation 
of the Greek population, who had been in- 
habitants of the land more than a thousand 
years before ever a Turk set foot upon it, 
along came investigators and retainers rep- 
resenting the League of Nations. They 
looked into the complicated and distressful 
situation. Their recommendation, made to 
the Lausanne Conference in the nameef the 
League, was that the.Christian population 
of Turkey should be exchanged for the 
Moslem population of Greece; so that there 
should be no Christians left in Asia Minor, 
and no Moslems left in Greece. 

If ever dignified Turks jumped for joy it 
was when this report was made. The very 
measure the Turks themselves had desired 
and undertaken has been recommended. 
But the further they had gone in the matter 
the less likely it seemed to prove pleasant 
to the world’ssusceptibilities. It was bound 
to be hailed as one more barbarity by the 
terrible Turks.. Lo, the same good fortune 
that had attended them in battle was still 
theirs, for the cloak of the League of Na- 
tions was thrown over the whole business 
of tearing people up from their ancestral 
homes and dumping them upon the shores 
of a land whose tongue they did not speak— 
for Turkish is the language of the Anatolian 
Greek peasant, not Greek. The “exchange 
of populations” is now ‘in progress, under 
the supervision-of a neutral commission. 
Turkey is out from under. 

Naturally, the Christians did not wait 
for May—the appointed date—to arrive 
before beginning their trek to the ports of 
embarkation. Prodded by the local Turkish 
Officials, and eager to go while the going 
was good, they sold or packed or were com- 
pelled to abandon their portable posses- 
sions, and started to the sea. That retreat 
has phases and chapters that no Xenophon 
will. ever record. The journeys afoot 
through the snow and cold, the desolate 
waits for ships; the herding aboard these 
craft; the disease, hunger, death that 
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attended the journeying; then, at the end of 
January, the startling interruption of the mi- 
gration at Constantinople because Greece 
had refused to receive any more of the refu- 
gees. Constantinople did not want them 
to threaten her population with epidemics, 
and could not care for them because of the 
poverty of her own people. Room was given 
for them in Selamie Barracks, on Prinkipo 
and at San Stefano. As already indicated, 
there has been much tossing to and fro of the 
ball of responsibility for the plight of these 
products of imperialism, but that does not 
alter by one whit the suffering of the people. 

Nor does it visualize the one grim reality 
of the whole business. That is the humen 
factor in the deportations—or, to use the 
more euphonious phrase, the ‘‘exchange of 
population.” These are living men and 
women involved. Their old homes are in- 
finitely dearer to them than the city dwell- 
er’s house. Asia roots deeply in the scil. 
Many of these Greeks who have been torn 
up from Asia Minor have dwelt there since 
long before the Christian era. All their 
traditions and ties are intensely localized. 
Most of them have scant knowledge of or 
sympathy with the pan-Hellenist program 
of the Greek politicians. : Still less do they 
know of Europe’s “statesmanship.” A de- 
tached incident may help make this plain. 

She was a peasant woman in a Turkish 
village in remote Anatolia. .Her ignorance 
of the big world was incredible. Yet she 
said in a sentence more truth about the Near 
Eastern question than appears in many 
pretentious books. Two American women— 
one of whom told me the tale—found her, 
more than a year ago, sitting amid the 
ruins of her burned home and village. Miss 
Allen, a veteran American missionary with 
a sympathetic heart, who spoke and under- 
stood Turkish perfectly—she later suc- 
cumbed to typhus at Sivas—was talking 
with the survivors; and in the course of a 
conversation with this particular woman 
the latter asked, ‘‘Isn’t there a man where 
you came from named ‘Europe?’ Yes; well, 
he is the one that has done all this.. Kemal 
wants peace, but Europe won’t let him have 
it. Europe sent the Greeks in here; and see 
what they have done! My dowry was not 
silver, so they couldn’t take any away from 
me; but my father gave me, when I was 
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married, two sheep, which had increased so 
that I had fourteen this year. Every season 
I sheared them and made the wool up into 
beautiful quilts, until I had fourteen. 
Behold what the Greeks have done to 
them’’—pointing to half-burned shreds 
and rags of her treasured quilts that lay 
scattered about the ruins of her home. ‘‘And 
they killed every one of my sheep and car- 
ried them off, skins and all! That is what 
Europe did to me.” 

That old woman’s viewpoint is also the 
viewpoint of every thoroughly unbiased 
investigator of the whole Near Eastern 
question. The old diplomacy, the old im- 
perialism, the old militarism, the old profes- 
sional statesmanship have brought forth 
this fruit of death. Until the world acquires 
an adequate sense of horror of this concep- 
tion of government mankind must remain 
bound to the wheel of woe and injustice. 

I was watching the possessions of one of 
the victims of typhus being brought up to 
the Selamie machines for disinfection be- 
fore a son who lived in Constantinople was 
allowed to carry them away. This refugee 
was a prosperous man; the first bundle, 
corded within carpets, took two hamals to 
carry it. There were other bundles and 
boxes and baskets, but I waited only to see 
this largest one opened. It contained the 
quilts and pillows for the household divan, 
the kitchen utensils, the family linen and 
clothes and all the furnishings of a simple 
Oriental home. Nothing in the bundle was 
worth the room it had taken up on the ship. 
Nevertheless, it spelled home and goods for 
one family whose head was now gone. These 
simple possessions which the refugees 
carry—a few pots and dishes, the family 
icons, a few poor rugs and quilts and 
clothes—somehow convey a sense of the 
tragedy and pitiableness of it all. Their 
lives were so meager and so much a part of 
the soil, their capacity to hurt so limited, 
their wants so few and so elemental, that 
to tear them up and cast them forth into 
strange and inhospitable surroundings is a 
crime of first magnitude. 

Looking upon these herds of miserables, 
one loses the sense of the individual in the 
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uniformity of the common lot. I saw, 
girl with a face of the pure Grecian tj 
but most of the refugees merge intoat 
of sallow dark faces, begrimed and sea) 
and surrounded with the rags that ar 
peasant’s clothes. Occasionally ira 
stances stab one into a consciousness t! 
each of these families is as definitely jj 
vidual as one’s own. The waiter at 
table here in Constantinopleisa Greek fj 
the interior. He had word a few weeks 
that his wife and four children were 
a refugee ship. Frantic search fo 
mother and one child in the Selam 
racks; the three other children had 
route. By bribery the man has got his 
ing boy out; and all his money he 
on his wife for food and comforts, 
has been unable to smuggle out h 
She, poor woman, who can see and gs 
her husband only through a windoy 
frenzy of grief thinks he does not want 
else he would surely secure her releas 
That man’s brother-in-law, whe 
works where I am sojourning, had ¢ 
and three children in Selamie Barrae 
the wife and one child died, and 
remaining children are very small, y 
one to care for them. The father 
allowed to cross the quarantine li 
bring them out—without large baks 
which he cannot raise. 
Every family of the twenty t 
refugees now in Constantinople, 
other hundreds of thousands of ref 
Greece and Anatolia and elsewhe: 
sents to some degree a similar d 
tragedy. Breaking this situation 
its human units, and viewing it a: 
background of the state of ci 
which the world professes, it beco 
of the major calamities of our wo 
time. To administer relief is well 
essary, but it is not a cure. Theo 
ble permanent remedy for this sort of 
is the re-creation of the spirit in w 
Allied soldiers fought in France—a pas 
ate purpose to overthrow imperi2 
cret diplomacy, militarism and all the 
of irresponsible autocracy, however 
may be named. 
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TLLUS TRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“I'm Here, Dying by Inches. I’m Worse Than When I Left New York. I Suffocated in My Berth Last Night— All But’’ 


TE atmosphere of the small living room had grown tense with the watchful handful of such he flung them over the dead ashes in the fireplace, where they settled 
waiting of its three silent occupants. They were men habitually watchful, but with the pervasive effect of a snow flurry. He played this game with absorbed patience, 
aot used to waiting, and they waited now under a visible strain. as if it were a task and he must consume his entire newspaper before he could rest. 
Mr. Clinch, most vital of the three, paced a brightly patterned rug in carefully Mr. Peck, third of the watchful waiters, older than Mr. McIntosh and more fragile 
yered journeys. He would follow its border neatly along the four sides, then than either of his fellows, sat motionless but wary on the forward edge of a frail gilt 
lay a diagonal course from corner to corner, taking ponderous care that the toe chair. He held an overcoat across his thin knees and on it his soft black hat. Superior 
tan shoe should not overlap the forward edge of the repeated square. Thisfeat to all tricks of distraction, he merely stared ahead of him through half-shut lids and 
led no slight physical effort, for Mr. Clinch was bulky at the middle and — seemed to listen. He was like an elderly bird, drooping but still vigilant. 

ed of a full neck. Commonly, the toes of his shoes did not come within range Both Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh were dressed more soberly than Mr. Clinch. 
rominent pale eyes. His face was moonlike, his skull high and luminous in its They wore the black, not too new, not too well fitting garments, and the black not 
complete exposure. His well-cut suit was light in color, enlivened with an too shiny footgear of moneyed respectability. 

ead design. He was a man of fifty, with an ably surviving jauntiness, accustomed A beaded portiére gave into the dusk of a narrow hall down which a door now 
mand, possibly to domineer. sharply opened. Mr. Clinch paused in his intricate steppings, Mr. McIntosh ceased 
Me ntosh, second of the watchers, sat humpishly by the empty fireplace, busy _ the crisp tearing of paper, Mr. Peck craned his considerable length of neck toward the 
y of his own. He was older and grayer than the pinkish Mr. Clinch, and he had _ sound, a faint glow suffusing the ivory yellow of his pinched face. The glistening eyes 
| that traversing patterned rugs, even with the feet placed just so, does little to of the three were on a shaft of light emitted into the dusky hallway by the opened door, 
wished-for disclosures. He was easing his own tension with a game less athletic. | and each had noticeably ceased to respire. 

. sheet of his morning paper he unhurriedly tore small squares, folded them twice But no one issued from the doorway, and its inconsequent closing after a moment 
Tow oblongs, tore these across into tiny bits, and when he had amassed a_ marked the drawing of three long breaths by the watchers. Mr. Peck, in drawing his, 
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shivered rather poignantly, and fell once more to his gaze 
of strained attention. Mr. McIntosh again tore paper. 
With his own breath Mr. Clinch said, “‘ False alarm!” and 
chuckled with an effort at lightness. This evoking no 
response, his broad face settled back into the lines of grave 
waiting. He began a new and difficult traverse of the rug, 
bending his stout neck to bring his toes into view, then 
glanced in annoyance at the window through which a 
sudden burst of the California sun had complicated his 
game with wavering shadows of a tree branch that hope- 
lessly confused the rug pattern. He abandoned the rug, 
stepped to the mantel and from above the head of the 
absorbed McIntosh took a half-consumed cigar he had laid 
there on his arrival. 

“Ts it that I’ve been 
smelling so long?”’ de- 
manded Mr. McIntosh 
absently. 

Mr. Clinch, deaf to 
the query, mouthed the 
remnant tenderly, 
drawing futilely on the 
dead thing, causing 
profound dimples to en- 
sue in his vast cheeks. 
Then he went off to 
stand before the litho- 
graphed Lovers’ Quar- 
rel that graced an 
otherwise barren wall. 
He rocked critically on 
his feet before this, his 
fat hands clasped be- 
hind him. Heshut one 
eye, the better to ap- 
praise the picture. To 
him now feebly way- 
ered the voice of the 
aged Mr. Peck, who 
spoke without shifting 
his eyes from the dusk 
behind the bead por- 
tiére: 

“Something keeps 
telling me 

“Oh, your grand- 
mother!”’ interrupted 
Mr. Clinch, wearily 
withdrawing a still 
noncommittal gaze 
from the art work and 
turning to face the 
speaker. “This ain’t 
any time for the inner- 
voice stuff. If they 
come out and tell us 
he’s sound, it’ll be a 
cinch bet. You know 
what a cinch bet is, 
don’t you? It’s when 
you got the other man 
beat, no matter what 
his hole card is.” 

“T have never gam- 
bled,” protested Mr. 
Peck, still with his head 
of a despondent bird 
craned forward. 

Mr. Clinch became 
animated and waved 
his cold cigar closely across the fixed vision of Mr. Peck. 

“You never what? Say, that’s good! Never gambled— 
Lordy! What you call our business, anyway? We buy 
things on the chance they’ll rise, don’t we? What you 
been doing all your life? Shaving notes, taking mortgages 
on things that look good. How’d us three clean up on that 
Wilmot tract the other day except by gambling? You’re 
one of the confirmedest gamblers south of the Tehachapi, 
if you didn’t know it before. And now we got a nice clean 
cinch bet the minute those two specialists come out here 
and tell us what the Billop hole card is. Me, I was willing 
to go in just on Seaver’s say-so. He’s a good enough doc- 
tor for all of us; but, of course, it was just as well to have 
him confirmed, like you and Mac insisted.”’ Mr. Clinch 
restored the cigar to its corner crevice and beamed whim- 
sey upon Mr. Peck. “Gambling! You? Oh, never!’’ he 
concluded. 

Mr. Peck maintained the fixity of his stare. 

“That’s neither here nor there. But something keers 
telling me ——” 

“Superstitious, are you?” 

“T deny it; I merely trust my instinct. By not doing 
that once, I was ——”’ The speaker paused, appearing to 
be overwhelmed by the tides of a bitter memory. “I was 
stung,” he finished. 

“Trust me, then,’’ returned Mr. Clinch cheerily. ‘Me, 
I’m fifty-two this week, and I never been stung yet; not 
what you could call out-and-out stung.” 


The paper tearer stirred in his seat, hurled a snowstorm 
into the grate and glowered darkly at the other two. 

“Nor have I ever been stung, not since the age of eight,” 
he announced. ‘But I won’t say I wouldn’t have been if 
not unceasingly watchful.” 

Mr. Clinch gestured impatience. 

“Watchful, sure! Who’s wishing us not to be? Watch- 
ful first, last and all the time. But not misled by this 
something-tells-me stuff.”’ 

His teeth closed upon the cigar, his thumbs found the 
armholes of his waistcoat, he rocked gently, a monument 
of irreproachable sanity. Mr. Peck remained frozen. Mr. 
McIntosh stirred again. 


Nurses and Doctors Shook Their Heads Over Him Long Before He Could Guess the Meaning 


““Why’ll they be taking so long? If the young man’s 
sound as a nut, why should it puzzle their great skill?” 
he demanded. 

Mr. Clinch approached the speaker, waving his cigar 
intimately. Mr. McIntosh flinched with every sign of dis- 
relish, but listened. 

“That’s just it, Mac. Why should they take so long? 
Because they’re conscientious, and because they’re in there 
to take all the so-called gambling element out of this little 
deal. 

“Just recall what I was telling Peck, here, about it’s 
being a cinch bet. On the other hand’’—he was again 
eloquent with the cigar, causing his listener extreme dis- 
comfort—‘‘you ask if he’s sound as a nut why should it 
puzzle their great skill. But, don’t you see, that’s the 
joker? If he wasn’t in a state to puzzle medical skill to a 
certain extent, he wouldn’t puzzle himself, would he? He 
wouldn’t have the idee he couldn’t last the time out, would 
he? And if he wasn’t a puzzle, how long d’you think it 
would take him, with that will being drawn like it is, to get 
all the money he wanted at a reasonable rate? There’d be 
a line of 10 or 12 per cent money reaching from here to the 
corner right this very minute. It’s only him being a puzzle 
that gives us this beautiful chance to pull off something 
good. - 

“Me? Lonly hope those boys in there don’t find out he’s 
too sound. It’d probably get around to them that like to 
take a sure chance, and first thing we know the odds would 
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go down. Puzzle, puzzle, puzzle! I hope he does 
‘em right up to the limit. That’s what gives us abo 
per cent on our stake.” 

‘Six hundred and fifty per cent!’’ 

It was a throaty murmur from the rigid Mr, 
throaty, yet somehow unctuous, a tone filled with { 
of living. 

“ At-a-boy!’”’ cheered Mr. Clinch. | 

“You'll have had the estate appraised?’’ demand 
McIntosh. 

“Quit your kidding,” rebuked Mr. Clinch. “Yo; 
it. The thing’s solid gold—nothing but. And th 
share runs well over seven hundred and fifty thoy 

“Seven hund 
fifty thousand! 
mured Mr, 
dreamily anti 

“Something's 
him,” obserye 
Clinch humoro: 

‘“‘And the: 
sound?”’ Mr. 
tosh was almost 


sound?”’ 


unfolded itand 
of its cheer, ur 
steady glare of] 
Intosh. Mr. } 
mained app: 
oblivious. 
“Um-m-m-) 
read Mr. Clinel} 
self; then coh 
“give, devise | 
queath all my‘ 
the Netherlan 


annually from 
income of said. 
each of the | 
hereinafter na 
sum of two t 
dollars until s' 
as the younge 


years, or in t) 
of her death 
reaching suchie 
until such tim 


would have ; 


This cousin 
twenty-one 
years and twoll 


Or if she doesn’t live, the melon will be cut up ar 
that date, so we needn’t think of her. Right } 
ain’t I?” 

“Three years and two months,” echoed Mr. 


from remote space. 
“And anyone that dies loses his interest?” dp 
Mr. McIntosh. i| 
“Yousaid it! Here! Um-m-m-um —— ‘Provil 


ever, that in the event of the death of any of 
sons prior to such time, then his or her share sha| 
be distributed to the survivor or survivors of said? 
And that’s that,”’ concluded Mr. Clinch. 


“And Seaver’ll have to be taken care of,” remi 
McIntosh. 

“Doc Seaver’ll get his little old 10 per cent } 
melon’s cut,”’ confirmed Mr. Clinch. 

“Ten per cent,’”’ chanted Mr. Peck. 

“And why not?” Mr. Clinch wanted to knoy 
brought the melon to us, didn’t he? And Doc ¢ 
it somewhere else, couldn’t he? Live and Let 
motto. And besides, the three years’ increase in/l 
share will more’n take care of Doc.” BY 

“But to think of a lad becoming decrepit att 
four; think of him going down into the valley of s}@ 
like yon battered wastrel!” sighed Mr. McInto 
nod of his head toward the listening Peck. 

“T got most of my thirty-two teeth in my 
minute,” said the wastrel. 
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this lad’s not decrepit, and he’s a million miles 
> yalley of shadows,”’ Mr. Clinch averred triumph- 
rith renewed wavings of the extinct cigar. ‘“‘And 
that these two body sharps are going to tell you, 
Jeaver did, the moment they think they’ve earned 
1s in there.”’ 
ouw’ll throw it away’’—Mr. McIntosh’s eyes fol- 
1e circlings of the waved cigar—‘‘I’ll purchase you 
ne outside,”’ he said, cringing each time it came 
him. 
st four bits,” warned Mr. Clinch. 
” said Mr. McIntosh in a small voice. 
ought so,” commented the cigar’s owner, regarding 
y. “Anyway, don’t I get this lad’s dope from 
from the cradle to the te 
-to the grave,”’ came from the thin lips of Mr. Peck. 
-to the present moment,’’ corrected Mr. Clinch. 
he was a weak child with too much imagination; 
shinking early about death and all like that on 
of his father’s business—not husky to start with 
n the imagination; no wonder he got the idee he 
ng to pop off early; no wonder he always had 
Ty diseases and took in the hardest way what things 
ave legitimately, things like measles and croup and 
.ndso forth; and no wonder he grew up to be what 
Js the ideal hypochondriae. No wonder he’s got 
J set now on popping off early, and no wonder he 
little more than two thousand a year to do it on. 
ousand meant something when old Billop drew his 
wit’s hardlysmall change. And mark my words” — 
neh became impressive with new pointings of the 
‘this wad we give him for his interest in the estate 
ke a new man of him. 
id you, he’s sickly, but not sick—a hypochondriac 
nger tips. He’ll be able to lead the life of a pro- 
1 invalid in grand style. Think of all the new 
he can patronize, all the electric vitalizers and 
ire fakes and holy faith healers!” 
hy” said Mr. McIntosh, “‘will cure him of every- 
> hasn’t.” 


“She Shot Him to Get His Money. 


“You said it! And that’s all he needs to be cured of. 
It’s the things he hain’t got that scare him to death—like 
the things that ain’t there that scare a kid in the dark.’ 

““Won’t you stay across the room with that cold stench?”’ 
pleaded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Oh, very well!’’ Mr. Clinch went to stand again before 
the Lovers’ Quarrel, fondling the cigar with ardent lips. 


II 


ROM his earliest days Rufus Billop had grasped life 
with a weak, a slipping hold. Nurses and doctors shook 
their heads over him long before he could guess the mean- 
ing of professionally shaken heads. He was an only child, 


and had, so it was said, come too late to a mother never ~ 


robust. The mother’s few remaining years were occupied 
in a jealous supervision of the doctors and nurses. The 
belated infant took things mysteriously, guard him as they 
might in surroundings entirely antiseptic. At times the 
routine diseases of his period befell him so abundantly that 
they overlapped. He would develop a new ailment before 
he was off with the old. Distinction of a sort accrued to 
him from this genius for hospitality. His mother was not 
above a pride in it, and one of his own early elations arose 
from the circumstance that the last of his measles and the 
first of his mumps were coincident in time. 

At the age of seven, life for little Rufus had become a 
hazardous series of recoveries—partial recoveries, his 
mother insisted. He knew the medicine cabinet to the last 
vial, and could be trusted to measure out his own tonic 
drops or his tincture of iron or the stuff to build up his 
bones. The scent of drugs was never long from his nostrils, 
nor from his mind the fear that if he stood by an open 
window he would catch something new. 

Through a window properly closed he would watch 
people passing along his street and wonder what they were 
catching, especially boys of his own age who were without 
rubbers, not bundled up as they should be—and some of 
them bareheaded! He knew they would pay dearly for the 
reckless exposure. He was less concerned for the passing 
grown-ups, even when they perched on lofty trucks and 


wore no coats. Grown-ups didn’t seem to take things so 
inevitably—unless they were mothers. 

His own mother shared the medicine cabinet with him, 
and he knew, as well as he knew his own, her particular 
drugs and the hours for their taking. More and more as 
the years went on he became aware that his mother was 
even less successful than he in combating the perils of life. 
She had shrunk almost visibly until she was a mere wisp 
of a mother, diminished in all but her fears for him, which 
he came quite naturally to hold in common with her. 

Fathers apparently were another breed; big, jolly-eyed, 
hearty-voiced creatures with rough faces, who said they 
had never known a day’s sickness in their lives, nor an ache 
nor a pain. More than once, when his own father uttered 
this swelling boast, he caught in it a faint quality of rebuke 
for sickly mothers and sickly little boys. Anyway, fathers 
couldn’t stay at home to take medicine; they had to go to 
the store. 

Years later, he used to wonder how it had come about 
that his seventh birthday found him with no illness; at 
least none that could be named or definitely localized. 
Even his solicitous mother reluctantly conceded his appar- 
ent well-being for the moment. True, she warned his father 
that the seeming respite was ominous, boding some new 
seizure, and she explicitly affirmed that the time was not 
one in which to dare the penalties of a certain festival that 
had been proposed. But his father had overborne his 
mother with a sheer weight of words, whether to his own 
relief or his apprehension he was not at the time sure. 

He always remembered that preliminary of his first great 
adventure. 

His big father had put an arm over the shoulder of his 
frail mother and said, ““Nonsénse, mamma! You’ve got 
scared and you’ve made him scared. Not that you ain’t 
had your excuses. But you keep him shut up too much; 
how can he be like other boys if you don’t let him out? And 
you say yourself he hasn’t coughed any for two days. 
Well, then, here it’s his birthday, and down to Madison 
Square Garden is the all-firedest, grandest, glitteringest, 

(Continued on Page 34) 


You’d Never Guess There Could be Such Outlandish Carryings-on in a Pretty House Like That, Would You, Now?” 
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retary of Commerce, Herbert 

Hoover, delivered a speech in To- 
ledo on the Repayment of European 
Debts to our Government. This address 
was interpreted as stating the position 
of the Administration. Since the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is also a member of 
the Debt Funding Commission, the position enunciated 
was taken to represent the standpoint of that commission. 

Mr. Hoover gave it as his belief that the nations of Eu- 
rope could pay principal and interest with exception of 
possibly 5 per cent; that repayment could be accomplished 
without imposing crushing burdens on Europe if Europe 
were at peace and at work; and that repayment could be 
accepted in this country without risk of industrial disor- 
ganization. He stated that the problems of adjustment 
with the several debtor states would need to be “‘treated 
with sympathy, but with the purpose of securing firm peace 
and recovery of the world.’”’ The secretary recognized that 
claims for postponement of payments were to be expected, 
and these were to be appraised on the basis of demonstrated 
conditions in the different debtor countries. 

These propositions were hotly attacked, ex cathedra, by 
Prof. Edwin Seligman in the New York Times of Novem- 
ber fifth. Numerous newspapers and periodicals—mostly 
of League of Nations complexion or self-styled liberals— 


(): OCTOBER 16, 1922, the Sec- 


favorable to cancellation of war debts followed suit to the- 


professor’s lead. The newspapers and periodicals opposed 
to outright cancellation of war debts rallied to the defense 
of the American position. 

The Secretary of Commerce has not formally replied to 
the strictures applied to the address. In the meantime the 
meetings between the American and the visiting British 
Debt Funding Commissions have been concluded. The 
proposals of the American commission have been accepted 
by the British Government. Congress has authorized the 
funding operations agreed upon. These procedures involve 
modalities of payment; there is no deviation from the 
principle of redemption of obligations. No international 
debt of magnitude can be collected by force, and we are on 
international record as opposed to the use of force to collect 
debts. With one debt in the stage of funding, the subject 
lends itself to specific discussion. Such discussion may, it 
is believed, be effectively carried on by the use of the So- 
cratic method of questions and answers: 


What is the sum of war debts under discussion? 


According to the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1922, the exact sum due the United States 
Government on November fifteenth, principal and ac- 
crued interest, was $11,656,932,737.45. 


Included in this total are obligations in what sums and due 
from which governments? 


Armenia 
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$13,673,174.37 
26,942,394.00 
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The loans to European allies in the war. . . . . . $11,328,066,747.09 
The loans to allies outside of Europe... ... . 21,613,778.59 
The loans to war-succession states 307,252,211.79 


The unpaid interest amounts to over $1,500,000,000. 
Hereafter only round figures will be used in this presentation. 


When these loans were advanced what certificates of indebt- 
edness were deposited by the borrowing governments? 


Simply the following: “This certificate will be converted 
by the Government of the , if requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States of America, at 
par, with an adjustment of accrued interest into an equal 
par amount of 5 per cent gold bonds conforming to 
the Acts of Congress.’”’ This was practically a demand note. 


Have these terms been changed by congressional action? 


When Congress created the World War Debt Funding 
Commission by the act of February 9, 1922, the commis- 
sion was authorized to refund or convert obligations of for- 
eign governments held by the United States into bonds 
having a date of maturity not to exceed June 15, 1947, and 
drawing a rate of interest not below 4.25 per cent per annum. 
The act expressly forbade exchange of obligations of one 
foreign government for obligations of another foreign gov- 
ernment, and cancellation of obligations except through 
payment was interdicted. 
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Have any of these obligations been funded? 


The obligations of Cuba and Nicaragua ant { 
Congress has transferred to the Secretary of the Tj 
special authority to deal with the debt of Austrij 
debt of Liberia is included in a new loan brought 
Congress. The debt of Great Britain is to be re 
in accordance with the new agreement that has by 
acted into law. The debts of Belgium, Czecho-$]| 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, | 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania and the Kingdom. 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes await negotiations. : 
tions with Armenia, Greece and Russia are suspen 
de facto governments are recognized by the Gove 
of the United States. r 


Is the settlement with Great Britain to be regarded 
model for all settlements? : 
This settlement indicates the conciliatory spirit 

United States toward the most solvent of the debtor 


When were these advances m 


The loans to the Allies in: 
were made in the period } 
our entrance into the war a 
vember 15,1920. The loan; 
war-succession states were 
between the date of the Ar 
and November 15, 1920. 


In what way were the pury 
loans to the Allies in war t 

la tinguished from loans mac 
war-succession states? 


The loans made to the 4 

war were for the prosecutio} 

war, the liquidation of w, 

tracts and the supply of e} 
materials during the monthi 
organization following the 
hostilities. The loans made 

; war-succession states were! 
political loans, money spen' 
promotion of new states, e| 

them to consolidate their Ji 

and economic independenc 

Russia and the Central Ej 
Lending money to these ney} 

was like making wagers 
Wilson’s: theory of the r 
self-determination of smal 

tries. Repayment depends i 
political stability than on tlt 

ing powers of the inhabitant) 

the present boundaries. Til 

made to Austria and Hungary were for purposes 0) 
and the advances to Finland, the East Baltic | 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and the Kingdom of thi 
Croats and Slovenes were in part intended for rel. 
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Of the total loans to the Allies in war, what part was aw 
outside the period of our participation in the war? 


The answer depends in part on definition. Wi 
entered the war we permitted the Allies to use retrozil 
the proceeds of loans to pay off $900,000,000 of outs'n? 
accounts due American manufacturers, bankers anit 
ers for goods bought by the Allies on a purely come! 
basis. ; : 

“At the very moment that the United States ca? 
the war the British Government, with commitmentit 
United States running into hundreds of millions of | 
was at the end of its tether. It had no means wha 
meeting them,”’ says R. H. Brand in War and Mi 
Finance. Bf 

After the Armistice we extended further loans te 
liquidation of war contracts and insure possession 
pensable supplies. Seligman, who regards the amot 
after the Armistice as comparatively small, says thal 
loans were made for expenses contracted during th 
and gives figures that total only $483,000,000. { 
Kahn, in an address delivered December 12, 1922, 
titled Immediate Problems, states otherwise: _ 

“Of the $10,000,000,000 advanced by us to the 4 


ascertain—was advanced after the war was won, @ 
Armistice. Of the $2,700,000,000, or thereabouts, 
to the Allied nations after the Armistice, that por ” 
least, as was not applied to the settlement of war ed 
here or is offset by valid counter claim, is intriii¢ 
distinguishable from the balance of the Allied debt0 

In an address before the Academy of Political Scn¢ 
New York, November 24, 1922, the case was staid 
stronger by Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary! 


Vy and Secretary of the World War Foreign Debt 
on: 

r the Armistice the United States continued its 
| support to Europe on a liberal scale, not only to 
, war liabilities but to help meet the needs of old 
, nations precipitately changing from a war to a 
isis. Loans of $2,500,000,000 under the Liberty 
sts, and $84,000,000 under the Relief Act, were 
hile much-needed supplies were sold on credit by 
y and Navy to an amount of $575,000,000—a total 
9,000,000, or over 30 per cent of the total loans 
e are now discussing.” 

uses of our loans were proper and natural. But 
y they stand on a somewhat different footing from 
of actual warfare. It is necessary to make this 
ecause cancellationists try to have it understood 
» Joans all went for soldiers’ supplies, powder and 
“he loans covered needs of civilians as well as fight- 
2s. They covered a part of the period of postwar 
uction. Some of the materials bought during the 
sredit went into foreign trade during the war and 
e war, in competition with our own goods. The 
Yebt Funding Commission did not feel it proper, in 
ce statements at least, to try to make a point of the 
ons. A billion and a half dollars of the total sum 
ts unpaid interest. Had the British made the 
agreement three years ago, a saving of some $200- 
would have been effected. That is one of the prices 
cancellation propaganda. 


yar loans to the Allies, apart from accrued interest, 
ent solely advances for purchases in the United 
24 a 


lies another misunderstanding. Professor Seligman 
yf “our relatively insignificant cash contribution, 
ich, incidentally, was expended in this country and 
enrich our people.’’ Mr. Baldwin, chairman of the 
Jebt Commission, was quoted in the press as having 
e following statement: 

debt is not a debt for dollars sent to Europe; the 
yas all expended here, most of it for cotton, wheat, 
ducts and munitions cf war. Every cent used for 
chase of these goods was spent in America; Amer- 
or received the wages; American capitalists the 
the United States Treasury the taxation imposed 
: profits.” 

his statement will not stand examination. Some of 
s were used, with permission of the United States 
y,{for the purchase of materials in foreign markets. 
sum was devoted each month to pegging the ex- 
; our Treasury paid the monthly balance of 
e bills in London. The total sum thus loaned was 
00,000. This had the effect of keeping prices down 
id purchases in all the markets of the world. We 
loan to enable the British Government to handle 
} wheat crop of Canada. We shipped silver to the 
f some $208,000,000 to India in order that the Al- 
ht have jute. This silver we are now buying back 
2 mines at some 30 per cent above market prices. 
J, nearly a third of the loan to Great Britain was 
ended in the United States for domestic supplies. 
was and is allright. It was proper to make the use 
lyances outside of the country, despite the implied 
mofCongress. Theexigencies of the war demanded 
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it. But why the continuous declaration that all the money 
was spent in the United States? It would make no differ- 
ence if that were the case. But it makes a difference to 
advance the assertion when it is unsupported by the facts. 


What is the basis of the statements that Great Britain reloaned 
our money to the other Allies and that we loaned to the other 
Allies only on the security of Great Britain? 


This confusion illustrates the danger of mixing business 
and diplomacy. In the Balfour note of August 1, 1922, 
addressed to the European Allies, was the following state- 
ment: 

“Under the arrangement arrived at, the United States 
insisted, in substance if not in form, that though our Allies 
were to spend the money, it was only on our security that 
they were to lend it.” 

This statement was specifically refuted by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon and Assistant Secretary Wadsworth; 
also by the then Secretary of the Treasury, McAdoo, and 
Assistant Secretaries Crosby and Leffingwell. It was 
finally formally contradicted by Ambassador Harvey, pre- 
sumably acting under instructions from Washington. The 
ambassador expressed the expectation that ‘‘the British 
Government will with equal formality and no less explicit- 
ness remove the misapprehension created by this unfortu- 
nate allusion.” 

The present government did not issue a retraction, but 
Earl Balfour—not in the present cabinet—issued a state- 
ment that was a circumlocution but not an explanation or 
aretraction. It is pathetic to see a man of the age, lineage 
and record of Earl Balfour made the instrument of a piece 
of Welsh politics. 

When we entered the war Great Britain suggested that 
we finance the other European Allies outside of their own 
countries, she to withdraw all support. She requested fur- 
ther that advances to the other Allies for purchases in the 
British Empire or in neutral countries should be through 
her as a conduit. The trade advantage of being the conduit 
under such circumstances would have been enor- 
mous. We declined both proposals. But in lending 
dollars to peg the exchanges, this operation being 
centered in London, we did to some extent, never- 
theless, let Great Britain act 
as the conduit for loans to the 
other Allies. To have followed 
the proposals would have 
meant not only financing the 
other Allies in their purchases 
in this country and in neutral 
countries, but also lending 
them money to pay for British 
coal and other materials. 


The Last Thing on the Christmas Tree 
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The general contention of the British is that if we had 
financed the other Allies completely, she would not have 
needed to loan them anything and would not have needed 
to borrow from us. This is easy tosay now. But itis doubt- 
ful if Great Britain could have carried her purchases in this 
country, supplied silver to India and held the sterling in a 
pegged position without advances from this country, even 
if she had made no loans to the other Allies. In any event, 
because we loaned Great Britain money to buy supplies 
here, and for other purposes, and she loaned money to the 
other Allies to buy materials in-the Empire, that forms no 
basis for any statement that we declined to loan to the 
other Allies except upon the indorsement of Great Britain. 
Had we such an indorsement by Great Britain on the 
I. O. U.’s of the other Allies, the negotiations of our Debt 
Funding Commission with these countries would be quite 
different from what they will be. 

The British proposition for our loans to the other Allies 
was an angle of the common-burden hypothesis—she had 
financed the other Allies for the first stage of the war, we 
should do so for the last stage. The proposal would have 
had a certain basis if the chief needs of the other Allies had 
lain outside the British Empire. But certainly it took a 
hardihood to expect us to make advances to the other Allies 
wherewith to purchase coal, shipping, wheat, tin, jute and 
what not from Great Britain or the dominions financed 
through her. We were in the war about a year and a half, 
and in that time spent on the struggle about as much 48 
Great Britain in the entire war. 


What reasons are advanced in favor of cancellation of war 
debts ? 


That the debts, though legal, are not moral; that the 
debtor countries are unable to pay; that it would injure us 
to receive payment; that cancella- 
tion would represent a contribution 
to international amity and a guar- 
anty against future war in Europe. 

The cancellationists try to 
prove too much. They re- 
mind one of the man who 
refused to go to the theater 

because he did not be- 
lieve in the theater; 
furthermore he had 
heard that the play 
was not good; in ad- 
dition he did not have 
(Continued on 
‘Page 93) 
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HUFFLING, tapping 
S with his bloodstained 

gaff, the blinded New- 
foundland seal hunter at 
dawn adventured his dere- 
lict way across the vastly 
swinging floes. His path 
was aimless. All paths to 
him had fallen dark. For 
him the blaze of arctic sun- 
light, the quivering violet 
distances, the lakes and 
bays of evanescent emer- 
ald or of burnished liquid 
steel no longer existed. In 
the ice fields’ garden of 
titanic jewels he groped 
through inky black. 

“De devil’s own hard 
knock, dis is!’’ he growled. 
““A wonnerful racket! A 
power o’ torment, I ‘low! 
Looks like I was goin’ to 
clew up an’ kim to anchor 
ferever, it do. I nigh an’ 
handy toa fruz,s’help me!”’ 

He shuffled wearily, 
limping by reason of feet 
already freezing. Thespikes 
of his huge skinnywop- 
pers — Eskimo sealskin 
boots—crisped the glaze of 
theice. Crk-crk-erk—those 
spikes bit the surface. That 
sound, and the rapping 
slither of his gaff point, were 
blended with theslow,shrill, 
intermittent grinding of the 
floes—the very sound that 
you have heard o’ zero 
mornings when wagon tires 
grind on frozen snow. But 
now the singing wheels 
stretched acres broad. All 
across the sea they drifted, 
striving together with forces 
incalculable; millions of 
tons’ pressure that hove 
up pinnacles, clumpers, 
ridges, in cosmic travail. 

“A hell of a do I’m in!” 
the sealer grunted. “‘Iallus 
been tight an’ tough as a 
wedder shroud, but dis now 
has got me in a wonnerful 
jam. ’Tis fair beyend ahl, 
s’help my sowl!”’ 

Where might be this 
blind man faring? Whither 
bound, through wilder- 
nesses of alabaster and pearl, of purple, and pale shimmer- 
ing argent? He knew not. Two days before, a whistling 
blizzard had leaped out of the north, its hoar breath alla 
mad boil of snow and driven shot of hail. 
screaming fury had struck a resistless buffet against the 
go, or gang, whereof this man had been a member. It had 
cut off the gang from the black, grim, bloodsmeared old 
Narwhal ten or twelve miles to westward. 

Driving across the frozen sea like charging armies, its 
rage had swirled down upon the score of men under com- 
mand of master watch Fillyards. Swiftly worsening, it 
had swallowed ship and sky and icy plain. It had sheeted 
down the red reeking piles of sculps—sealskins—and had 
buried staring carcasses of whitecoats, or young seals; of 
bedlamers and saddlers, as the older ones are called. 

More, it had riven loose the floes, and had thus drifted 
the men apart, with widening leads between them. Some 
had lived through the black dark of terror by keeping in 
little groups, huddled behind pressure ridges that had 
given some trivial shelter from bitter drifts of snow, from 
lashing knouts of gale. Some had even built fires with 
strips of seal fat dripping on fragments of gaff stems or 
shreds of spun yarn—the cords used by sealers for lash- 
ing gaff points to stems, or for staying-up signal flags on 
heaps of pelts. 

Of the survivors who had seen next morning’s shadowy, 
milky gray loom through the dying blizzard, some had 
made sorry shift away westward and had rejoined the 
Narwhal, now by order of her captain, Isaac Gaulton, 
burned down, or stopped behind an impassable knot of ice. 

Some had never risen from their chilly bivouac. Others 
had fallen by the way, no more to struggle; soon to be 


“I'm Turly Cowed Out, I Am. Bate Out, Dat’m a Fact. 


The blizzard’s 
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whitely shrouded themselves under the same palls that had 
already inwrapped the victims of their fruitless butchery, 
seals that the ship now could never find. Frozen to ivory, 
some clinging together, many of the gang had perished. 
What fantastic attitudes, theirs! Two or three, crouching 
in prayer, had died thus, ghost-white figures in a spectral 
world of ice. The merciful north, pouring on them its 
chill anodyne, had made their last of life only a delicious 
drowsiness. 

Some few, in a delirium that ere the pallid hour of morn- 
ing had gripped them, had through the slashing loom mis- 
taken the blackness of rifters—cracks—for that of the 
ship; had fought toward that blackness, plunged in and 
swiftly vanished. Others still had drifted away on wallow- 
ing pans, out into the blue drop, or wider waters. All but 
one of these had died under the blizzard lash and the 
whipped-up spindrift of the sea that presently had cased 
them in mail of ice. 

Yes, of those drifted-away derelicts, morning had found 
only one alive—alive by reason of a vitality past belief. 
Alive, but ice blind. This man, tempest-driven on a pan 
that had ground against floes far beyond all sight from the 
Narwhal’s maintop barrel where watched scunner Abram 
Stirge, was now tapping and shuffling his aimless way over 
the frozen North Atlantic, from nowhere, nowhere bound. 

His name was Jonas Killoway, age rising thirty, status 
in life only a livyere, a dweller at Hauling Point Cove—at 
one of those grim, stilt-perched, tiny Newfoundland out- 
ports jammed into a fiord split deep into the crags of 
White Bay. Summers, a cod fisherman among the clinging 
hazes of the Labrador; winters, a follower of his trap 
lines over the muskeg barrens, each spring he joined the 
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sealing fleet, bore ov 
St. John’s for the ia 
vastly stretching off: 
Greenland, and k 
crimson-mucked j 
reeking slaughta™ 
herd. 

Thus he gained 
himself ,for Nance Kj 
and the flock of litt 
that, ever growing, 
kept him submerged 
to the planter —whi 
say, the trader—at FI 
Point. Though N 
sunbonneted ,heayy-) 
dripping - handed | 
with him on the La’ 
splitting cod; and 
some of the older el 
bent almost doubl 
after aching day, 
the drying fish on th 
not all their toil t 
could reach to mo} 
the barest of debt 
life. Yet now love 
life and of that ever- 
family was rowelir 
blind, numb, freez 
inches, on and evero’ 
the gleaming wilder 

Thirty-six how 
passed since the } 
had skirled down ft 
north. Two nights: 
interminable day of 


to the second dawi 
that dawn, over f 
giants’ frosted cake 
was creeping, shuffli 


lips. Not heroie wo 
merely human: | 

“A hell. of a sta! 
was! A bloody per} 
got! Man dear, Ly 
devil. ever, since | 
swilin’! My, my,n 
a state I’m in!” ~ 

Far beyond rag! 
horizons, the sun, é 
furnace, effulgently 


Babylon. Its flaunting drench of flame laid a vas 
fire ripples across embayed waters swinging in leag 
swells. Its opaline dazzle drew up the fluted azi 
tudes of, distance into spectra of stupendous pi 
above which shimmered mirages farther than fal| 
blazoned pinnacles and ridges glowed to primn 
misty gold, flashed to rose pinks ineffable, as face| 
crystals flashed back the morning flare. Clouds, §} 
with crimson banners flying, streamed down the e 
no horizon showed asmear of smoke to say “‘ The Na 

Now as the sun swung higher, caves and hollow 
sea ice deepened to sapphire glows. Here, yond( 
glints of lapis lazuli and jade struck vivid flecks of? 
Lines of scarlet and vermilion weltered wide acr¢ 
leads, and crags of ice swam mirrored in pools of ec 
rich bronze that heaved with the vast suspirati 
ice world. 

To this, to all the universe of hues, flames, a 
freezing sealer Killoway was blind. Nothing to hi 
caverns of indigo and cobalt, of tenderest emeral 
marine and amethyst. Nothing was the enameled 
cence of dawn. Black, blood-clotted, hideous, } 
discordant note in all that cireumambience of wont 
divine for any telling, the man—whom the Haulitf 
preacher had often assured that he was made ii 
image—crept eastward to the open sea. A blot of 
that sought no more than life, he shuffled on and | 

A hideous creature, indeed, this Jonas Killoway} 
about his blind face, all caked with gobbets of bl) 
dirt—a face bewhiskered and with an old scaW 

£ 
.| 


| 


ly across the right cheek—his formless, grease- 
ap was pulled. Frost locked his eyes and stiffened 
od beard with beaded rime. His canvas jumper 
a crust of slain seals’ blood; and this, and frozen 
wathed him in a stiff carapace. His blood-soaked 
ptill coiled itself about his neck and right shoulder. 
sers, even more sanguinary than the jumper, were 
j into immense skin boots tied with thongs below 


hern belt girt his huge body. Huge indeed; for 
is, mark you, would tip a scale at two hundred and 
'nd—could he have been induced to stand erect— 
ive topped six-four. Cut on massive planes, heavy- 
ed and mighty-chested, narrow-hipped, with 
primitively powerful like those of archaic Egyp- 
\pture, he moved as we fancy our anthropcid an- 
may perhaps have moved in ages unthinkably 


/ right, and back, dangled his sculping knife in its 
sheath; at his left the steel for whetting it. His 
lulked immense in their fox-and-gocse patterned 
ittens—stiff with frozen sea spray. His right hand 
the gaff—the long-poled, cruelly barbed and 
silling weapon of the sealer. It was with this gaff, 
ad slain thousands of seals, that he was groping 
ways, rap-rap-rapping on the glare of ice. 
r, with as heavy pain as his simple nerve organi- 
yuld feel, this lost and repellent creature now fared 
ig forth, directionless and terribly alone. Alone! 
yat stupendous sweep no other sign of life was 
| The pure horizons yielded naught but ice. No 
red and teetered. No turr flopped with swift, 
fat-bodied scurrying. No fox slunk across the 
gleaming white. No seal bobbed, flashed, sported 
Jtarnished by sunlight to molten brass. 
‘and dying he was; he who only thirty-six hours 
30 lusted for the kill and joyed init. Now, doomed, 
ept struggling onward. He knew not where away 
iat goal; but the life urge still within him drove 
a-cively as a master drives a scourged slave. His 
become a limping hobble; for all his toes, both 
4d most of his right instep were frozen. As he 
along he groaned and jolted out curses. His was 
Hl of resignation, nor yet of mute heroism. 
e's flames on dat starm as putt me where I’m to!” 
ued through frost-blackened lips. “‘An’ damn dis 
y,ce blind!’’ With a frozen mitt he smeared at his 
2 raw beef. His breath gusted away in tenuous 
por on the cutting cold of wind. “I’m turly cowed 


Again He Groped, Creeping, Flinging His Hands About, 


out, lam. Bate out, dat’m a fact. A shockin’ hard punch 
I got. Where to hell’s flames dat Narwhal got to, an’ 
where ahl dem fellers gone?”’ 

Tap-tap-tap, he shuffled onward, nowhither at all, 
skirting ridges, feeling his way round pinnacles, sometimes 
doubling on his tracks. Despite his boot calks, or sparables, 
he sometimes slipped, stumbled, almost fell. But always 
he kept firm clutch on the precious gaff. That gaff, ever 
the seal hunter’s extra hand, must now be eyes as well for 
Jonas Killoway. 

Now and again, as the gaff point struck into sludge at 
the grinding edges of floes, he stopped and poked with 
caution infinite. Not now, as formerly, could he run and 
copy—jump—across, light-footed on tilting fragments. 
He who had been a very gemsbok of agility must now 
creep and crawl. A single plunge into icy waters would be 
the end for him. Once in a way he Jammed his gaff into the 
ice, cupped his hands and emitted a hoarse, weak bellow. 
Formless and wordless that bellow was; only a kind of 
animal-like roar, snatched away by the icy fingers of the 
wind: 

“ Ay-yay-ya-ya-ya-ya-a-a-a!”’ 

He listened. No answer. None ever came. No sound 
arose from that enormous vacancy save the grinding of 
the ice gods’ mills, the vast tremors and splintering roars 
of split floes as they travailed with thunderous grumbles. 
He hailed, facing all ways, his skirl like the belling of a 
wounded stag. But never any shout or steamer’s siren 
made reply. So he forbore; groped for his gaff and once 
more, tap-tap-tapping, held to his course out of the no- 
where toward that selfsame goal. 

Higher the young sun burned, irradiating the frozen 
world with luminous and vivid glories. A miraculous, in- 
credible drench of light rained down upon the fretted ice 
grotesquely carved; ice that, at the edges of pans, shaded 
through brine to hues of heavenly entrancement. Hum- 
mocked on torn horizons, streaked with sparkling leads in 
vast reaches, the whole world dizzily rocked. In the stu- 
pendous ocean swell that *hove the man far aloft, then 
dropped him into the marching valleys of its swoop, the 
universe seemed swaying with incredible slants. 

Glittering ice armies of the pinnacles, dazzling crags of 
white, beckoned and nodded each to each. They pendu- 
lumed in majestic advancements and recessions, dancing 
their awful minuet. Columns, plinths and pediments of 
shattered temples swung. From pools, struck up by the 
searing cold, wisps of vapor fled away; and through this 
wonderland of austere and formidable splendor still crept 
the blind man, black and bloodied. Epitome of human 
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ugliness in this englorified Colosseum, the microscopic ant 
of life that called itself a man—one of the world’s ruling 
species—groped on and on, dying, but still refusing to die. 

After a long, long time, judging the hour well on to noon, 
Jonas Killoway paused to rest in the lee of a ridge. Food, 
he had none. Yesterday he had devoured the last crumb 
of dirty hard-bread he had dredged from his pocket, and 
famine had begun to set an insistent stride. Coupled with 
the pierce of the cold and with the numb ache in his legs, 
now this pang of starvation cruelly transfixed him. 

“Tf I had arr bite, an’ a flick o’ fire,” he muttered, “‘I’d 
soon get on an even keel. But widout ’em, damn me if I 
got a cockroach’s chance! What kind 0’ bloody fooly I 
was, to go ten mile from de ship widout a pocketful o’ duff 
an’ widout narr match!” 

A match! He would have bartered half his life for a 
match. With a match he could have made fire from his 
oil-soaked towline and his gaff stem. He could have nursed 
a flicker of flame for hours, perhaps have thawed his feet; 
and well he knew that unless he soon did something for 
those feet they would be past all helping. 

He groped to an ice block, flumped down there and sav- 
agely smeared at his eyes, but could not open them. The 
fruitless effort gave him pain exquisite. He swore vitrioli- 
cally, but more weakly now. Then he dragged off boots 
and socks and tried chafing his feet with a little scooped-up 
snow. But, lacking any vital warmth in his whole body, he 
got no good of this. 

“T ’spects dem gone a’ready,” he admitted, putting on 
socks and boots again. ‘Dat starm kitch me on de lee 
quarter, ahl rate. Me moorin’s slup. You’m wonnerful 
nigh an’ handy to bein’ a hulk on a lee shore, Jonas Killo- 
way; dat’m what you is!”’ 

He slit a strip from one boot top and fell to gnawing at 
it, mumbling and boggling with his few remaining teeth. 
Few; for young though he was, a diet of white flour, 
molasses, soft-pulped fish and brewis had already—as with 
so many livyeres—ravaged his dentition. But even with 
all the teeth in the world, nothing was to be had from the 
sealskin. 

Long ago an Eskimo woman named Pau-guk, at Nain, 
had already chewed that leather by way of tanning it, 
insomuch that, after she had finished, no nourishment 
had remained; and presently Jonas spat out the leather. 
He hitched up, another hole, his blood-smeared brass belt 
buckle that bore the inscription, Christian Brethren 
Cadets. Then, cursing with splenetic feebleness, he 
lumped there motionless, sagging, starving, dying. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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before the mirror and cerebrated violently. The 

mirror was of purest colonial maple and hung 
above the purest colonial maple chest of drawers to be 
bought with money. The 
room also contained an 
ultra pure four-post cano- 
pied maple bed, another 
maple chest, several maple 
chairs, a maple butterfly 
table with pine top, a maple 
lowboy, a maple highboy 
and a maplestool. Yes, it 
was a large room; one of 
the many guest rooms 
of the suburban man- 
sion—‘‘mansion’’ is the 
word—helonging to William 
Barkwell, head of the flour- 
ishing, long-established 
manufactory of Barkwell’s 
Bitters. Mr. Thompson’s 
sister Emmeline had 
thoughtfully married Wil- 
liam Barkwell and his un- 
limited resources when 
everyone but herself had 
given up hope of her ever 
marrying at all. If there 
were some unkind soulswho 
insinuated that she had had 
to chloroform him to do it, 
set their remarks down to 
envy and jealousy, for it is 
not true. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Barkwell were a 
happy couple, as couples 
go; he making heaps of 
money and she spending a 
like amount with perfect 
respect for each other’s 
ability. 

Maple in pure colonial 
form being the last and 
latest cry in fashion’s fur- 
nishings, Mrs. Barkwellhad 
hastily removed the Louis 
Seize suit from this guest 
room and had it done over. 
Blue-and-white hand- 
woven coverlets, each 
dated; authentic Steigel 
glass; a supremely rare 
pitcher of Bennington 
ware—these supplemented 
fittingly the golden glow of 
the old wood. The bath 
that opened from it, a poem 
in blue-and-white tiling, 
monogrammed towels, 
crystal bottles and boxes, 
was an anachronism, if you 
like; but that could not be 
helped. Old pewter can- 
dlesticks and sconces, fitted 
for electricity and shaded 
with mellow old prints, 
united the modern and the 
antique. Mrs. Barkwell 
would have liked to use 
candles instead; but what 
can you do, my dear, when the servants simply will not take 
the proper care and one’s husband declaims about fire risks? 
Even so, Mrs. Barkwell’s maple room was regarded as a 
perfect darling by all of her friends, and she anticipated 
further compliments from her brother. Arthur had excel- 
lent taste. Not, to be sure, so very much else. 

It was on that very subject, but not stated with such 
frankness, that Mr. Thompson himself was cerebrating. 
It had been more and more brought home to him that his 
life lacked certain satisfactions. And then his hair—look 
at the confounded stuff! Creeping back from his forehead, 
creeping away from a round spot on the upper back of his 
head, and every day in every way undeniably getting 
thinner and thinner. Arthur Thompson liked his hair. It 
was dark and had a slight wave in it that had made him— 
at nineteen—look a little like the young Shelley. Now, at 
forty-two, it had seemed to grow discouraged; and in spite 
ofall sorts of tonics, massage and electric treatments, it was 
like the Arabs of the poem, silently stealing away. 

Even as his hair had thinned out and disappeared, so 
also had many other good things of his life. His income, to 
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He Became Very Attentive, and Devoted Himself to Giving Me a Glorious Time 64 


begin with. It had never been large; but under the as- 
saults of increased club dués, increased traveling costs, 
increased restaurant and hotel prices, soaring rents and 
servants’ wages and tailors’ bills, it was nothing at all— 
just simply nothing at all. Mr. Thompson was fastidious. 
He liked to have a smart little apartment, a reliable man, 
English preferred; he preferred motors to walking; he 
wore silk underwear and he had his shirts and boots and 
gloves made for him as religiously as he did his suits. He 
would have liked to have his hats specially made, also; 
but it had, somehow, never seemed practicable. A small 
thing, but fretting. 

He had always liked to entertain—a box at the theater, 
followed by a well-ordered supper in some very good place 
where one saw all one’s friends; flowers for the ladies of the 
party; that was the sort of little affair he did and did well. 
But now one such party put a crimp in his check book that 
lasted for a month. 

He was something of a collector, too, Chinese snuff bot- 
tles being his specialty; but he hadn’t been able to buy 
one for over two years, and he was contemplating the 


sale of those he already had. But they made 
decorative spot in his bachelor sitting roo 
sounded so impressive as a topic of conversation 
thcse whom Mr. Thompson called the new pe 

Mr. Thompson ] 
read the new bo 
hear the new musie 
pear at the opera g 
horse show and th 
important balls ar 
ners of the seaso 
some of these he y 
invited, but he li 
play host himself, 
no piker, Mr. Tho 
He was simply a ma 
fined superficial tas 
no energy or ine 
toward any form 
ductive labor. 

The devil of it 
that so many of 
friends were in exa 
same boat; and if 
still to maintain a 
blance of his usua 
activity he must tr; 
the new people. Qu 
estly, he did not lik 
They made him 
fortable. They 
much money and th 
it so evident. T) 
not know the nuar 
subtleties of societ 
had always knoy 
practiced them,’ 
rushed about so. 

And the most ( 
the ones who kep| 
up at the livelie/ 
were so blatantly, | 
ably young. 

He thought it ro} 
round and round 
couldn’t see any a’ 
escape. He was d} 
put in the diseardai 
outdated old beau, 
on the edges; ar 
grew older—ah, } 
dered at the pie} 
would be utterly fc 
He wouldn’t ever 


obituary notice in } 
ety weeklies. 1 
thought moisture c 
Mr. Thompson’s 4 
ing drops of since 
pity. Oblivion coil 
further. 

Of course, th’ 
Emmeline. Emmit 
helped him in ma/y 
with occasional stil 
of money, unsolic% 
fair to say, by In 
generously offere'! 
sister when she sa | 
financial distress. \h 
had the occasioni 
the Barkwell limousine, and the advantage of mea 
Barkwell country home when he needed to retreil 
tickets to affairs which she could not attend, an/a 
affection and understanding and advice. It wasin 
nate for Mr. Thompson that Emmeline turned 
politics and executive philanthropy than she did t30 
She had a man’s brain, had Emmeline Thompson] 
and being physically as stern and rock-ribbed asit 
England coast, she had a good bit the appearance 2 
also—a man masquerading in excellently made 
attire. In their youth it had been frequently m 
that Emmeline should have been the boy and Al 
girl, and that Nature had jocosely mixed them uy ; 
was much truth in this view. 

His thoughts, his habits warned him—nay, wie! 
to consult Emmeline in the present crisis. Shoulae 
as he was going, down this pinching, ever-narro 
or should he attempt some drastic action whi 
bring back—which might bring back the glow 
splendor of his youth? Nothing, he felt with bite 
could bring back the glory and splendor of his ha; 
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sid somehow once more place himself in possession of 
quate income, an income on which a gentleman 
ive properly, the loss of his waving locks might be 
dvith a certain equanimity. Emmeline was sure to 
»mething to suggest. 

‘iggesting, Emmeline was a master mind, and she 
joing it. 

ing his maple fastness, Mr. Thompson went out 
t2 tiled arched hallway—in the Spanish style—down 
vay imported bodily from an English castle of the 
y:than flavor, and into the morning room, which 
ied to express French joie de vivre and the business- 
icessities of a woman who has many and diverse 
y interests in all of which she takes a leading part. 
Ingings were toile de Jouy, the rug was a sprightly 
on; but Mrs. Barkwell’s desk and secretary’s desk, 
i 

| 


;and typing machine spelled labor. 

ily Emmeline was there, dictating into one of these 
jechanisms that have here and there displaced the 
‘| the notebook and pencil. 
— and if the committee finds itself in need of further 
scomma, I recommend that an appeal be made, 
y, not only to ” she was saying in her clear, de- 
f, voice. Think what you like about Mrs. Barkwell’s 
ies and figure, you had to admit that her voice 
ejuisite, and that is no mean thing in any woman. 
gtopped the machine as her brother appeared. 
hur dear, I hope you 
It’s a wonderful 
iz. What are you 
1 g? ” 

ye you time to talk 
« seriously, Emme- 
‘asked Arthur. ‘I 
\pu’re so busy ——’”’ 
..oked deprecatingly 
¢olders and baskets 
ue 
2 


course I have. But 
Ik. I can take my 
cexercise while we’re 


Barkwell thus com- 
ly rearranged her 
iz. They struck off 
jhe road, the tall, 
( woman and the not 
]ather blurred man; 
(get away from the 
1 which made walk- 
« of an exercise than 
Iatism, turned into 
wand thence across 
} toward the hills. 
hompson poured 
il his woes in de- 
hey had gone two 
{before he was 
fe 

an impossible 
in, Emmy,” he con- 
(“and I am desper- 
shave lived my life 
ignity and enjoy- 
sind now both of 
ire leaving me. I 
-a0w what to do or 
20 turn. But I am 
ready to consider 
aemployment.’’ He 
ot quite utter the 
1rord—‘“‘ work.” 

* Barkwell had lis- 
Lo this long recital 
étire sympathy. 
iadn’t suspected 
swere so bad,’ she 
é last. “But don’t 
jirself into thinking 
yican work, Arthur, 
)can’t. You have no 
) hemodern rush and 
(tion—and then the 
Liary training. Quite 
Baings go to business 
; and come out far 
Pasipned for busi- 
i tis today than you 
‘ all your education 
owledge of the 
It’s harsh, but it’s 


I thought—per- 
anking ——” fa]- 
|. Thompson. 

” said his sister. 
/0U wouldn’t stand 
‘e unless you took 


some wretched little clerk’s job, which would mean long 
hours and monotonous duties and unpleasant associations. 
Of course, you’re by way of being a connoisseur, and you 
might make a connection with some art firm ——”’ 

“Emmeline,” cried Mr. Thompson, in agony, ‘I can’t— 
I won’t sell things! I’d starve first! Whatever I am, I am 
at least a gentleman.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Barkwell slowly, “‘is just the diffi- 
culty.” 

They walked on in silence for a while, Mr. Thompson 
knitting his brow in distress—he was carrying his hat in 
his hand so as to give his hair the tonic of the fresh air and 
the sunshine—and his sister quite visibly thinking. 

“There is one way,” she said at last, ‘though I rather 
hesitate to suggest it. You know, Arthur, you are so 
fastidious.” 

“Never mind that; we are alone.” 

“Tf you could bring yourself to think of marriage. 
Wait—don’t stop me! Marriage with a woman young 
enough to be a companion to you, but old enough to have 
sense—say, in the late twenties or early thirties—a woman 
who would appreciate your amiable character and su- 
perior social position a4 

“But, Emmeline, I can’t live on my income myself. 
How could I maintain a wife?’”’ 

ee one who would have a substantial, well-invested 


? 


fortune 


Mr. Thompson Changed the Subject to a Short Direction About a Proper Poise in Sitting One’s Horse 


“Emmeline, I have always thought of fortune hunting 
as the lowest form of graft.’ 

“It isn’t fortune hunting. Do you give nothing? Are you 
no one? You have a very definite position, and, with 
money, it would be at once strengthened and emphasized. 
As for our family, you know there’s no one who can show 
a more distinguished or better authenticated line than 
ours. Two signers! Three generals! Statesmen! And 
farther back, nobility! I’ve always regretted that we didn’t 
have a royal bar sinister somewhere, but I never could find 
one. Barring that, what more is there to wish for? How 
many women there are who would give their huge fortunes 
for such an alliance! Really, Arthur, you are too modest.” 

There was a further silence. At last Mr. Thompson mur- 
mured, as one who hesitates to urge a worthless claim, yet 
who is impelled by an unconquerable impulse, “‘ Margaret!” 

Mrs. Barkwell received it as a challenge. 

“T would not have mentioned her, Arthur, unless you 
did. Yours was only a boy-and-girl romance. Margaret 
has been dead nearly twenty years, and there is no treason 
to her memory in what I have suggested. She was a lovely, 
generous creature, and she adored you; she would be the 
first to urge you to secure yourself against a forlorn, dreary 
old age. I know it.” 

“Do you really think so?”’ 

“T know it,’’ repeated Mrs. Barkwell in her most im- 
pressive, head-of-committee manner. ‘What would you 
desire, were conditions re- 
versed? If she were living, 
and in your position, would 
you grudge her the com- 
fort and consolation of an- 
other affection? Certainly 
not! Andequally certainly, 
you will not maintain that 
she would be less open- 
minded than you are in 
such a matter.” 

Mr. Thompson put on 
the expression of one who 
is convinced. It was just 
a little difficult to remain 
bound to the slight, very 
slight memory of his one 
and only love affair. Mar- 
garet Renshaw had been 
their neighbor when the 
city was a much smaller 
place. She was in the same 
set. She was slender, pale 
as a tea rose, with fly-away 
brown hair and eyes that 
ever looked wistfully on 
the world she was to stay 
in so short atime. She and 
Arthur had had an affair 
that was one-third poetry, 
one-third moonshine and 
one-third propinquity, 
nothing more; but after 
her death he had magnified 
it into a grand passion, and 
his allusions to it had given 
him great vogue with many 
crops of debutantes. Of 
late years, however, the 
hardier young women who 
danced such unseemly steps 
and used such strange dia- 
lect in speaking, who rode 
and tennised in such a 
powerful unladylike fash- 
ion, and dressed their bod- 
ies into such a state of high 
visibility, had not been a 
sympathetic audience to 
his sad story. They were 
inclined to yawn and to 
snicker. Mr. Thompson 
had hardly mentioned Mar- 
garet for many months; 
and though he would have 
died rather than admit it, 
he had not thought of her, 
either. His present protest 
was no more than the con- 
ventional tribute of a gen- 
tleman who dates back to 
the height of Tennyson and 
Ouida. 

“That is true, Emme- 
line. I have never thought 
of it in just that light,’’ he 
ventured at last. 

Mrs. Barkwell smiled 
with satisfaction, and at 
that smile some obscure 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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was a great day, not because it was the anniversary 

of the fortunate elusiveness of Charles II, but be- 
cause on that day Alexander the Great, a popular London 
tailor, was sending to him 
his new suit. New suits did 
not often come Mr. Pip’s 
way. 

During the last hour of 
that eventful afternoon the 
hands of the clock in the 
outer office of Messrs. 
Walton & Woodberry, the 
Oriental importers, who 
paid Mr. Pip three pounds 
a week for his services, 
moved with a slowness even 
more exasperating than us- 
ual. When at last the hand 
pointed to a quarter of a 
minute to the half hour and 
Mr. Pip left the office he 
could not rightly be said to 
dash to the tube station. 
He had a sense of dignity 
which forbade movement 
of such violence in the city 
of London. But he did 
move through the throng 
of workers with surprising 
celerity, and undoubtedly 
completed his journey to 
that station in the best part 
of a minute less than his last 
record. In the station he 
had never known a lift 
slower filling or slower de- 
scending, or a train longer 
coming or slower going 
when he was in it. Never- 
theless, he reached his bed- 
sitting-room at 19 Gore 
Street, Notting Hill Gate, 
twenty-one minutes after 
leaving the office, which 
was three minutes less than 
the usual time spent in 
transit. 

Alexander the Great had 
been punctual; the brown- 
paper parcel lay on the bed. 

Mr. Pip’s eyes shone 
upon the brown-paper par- 
cel very brightly. But he 
did not spring at it. With 
a self-restraint little short 
of magnificent, he first lit 
the gas ring and put the 
kettle on it. Then he did 
take up the parcel. He felt 
that he ought to untie the 
string of it; perhaps, with 
a self-restraint little short 
of heroic, he would have untied it, had not Alexander the 
Great tied up the treasure with such a large and elab- 
orate knot. He cut the string, unwrapped the suit with 
reverent fingers, laid it out on the bed and gloated over 
it. It gave him exquisite pleasure. But it must not be 
supposed that he saw himself, once in it, the cynosure of 
every eye. 

He merely saw himself the well-groomed English gentle- 
man. He did not at once get into it. 

There were, indeed, other garments to be got into first. 
Mr. Pip did not dress piecemeal, by installments. There 
are those who buy a hat; then, a month later, a pair of 
boots; then, a month later, a necktie; then, a month 
later, a pair of socks; then, a month later, a suit of clothes. 
The result is that the new suit of clothes makes the hat 
appear of a shabbiness almost disreputable and the tie 
merely a trifle less shabby than the hat. With a sagacity 
unusual in a man of twenty-two, Mr. Pip made it his prac- 
tice to buy all these things at the same time, so that they 
were all, so to speak, in fullest bloom together. He let 
them fade together slowly and equally, till, as the serpent 
sheds his whole skin, he shed them in a lump and, again as 
the serpent, bloomed afresh from end to end. 

While the kettle was boiling he put on the new shirt, the 
new collar, the new tie of a delicate shade of blue, the new 
socks, which matched the tie, the new shoes, which should 
all enhance the well-groomed effect of the new suit. Then 
his kettle boiled and he made tea. Then he put the egg on 
to boil. Then he did put on the new suit. 


Pre Charles Edward Pip the twenty-ninth of May 


By Jepsom 
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As She Passed She Almost Scorched Him With a Glance of Blazing Fury 


His mirror was not of a size to give him a view of more 
than a small section of it on him at a time. Those sections 
were satisfactory. 

He had his tea in a warm glow of satisfaction. After it 
he put on his new straw hat, took from a drawer his new 
gray gloves and the new silk handkerchief, which matched 
his tie and his socks, took his cane from the corner and 
went down the stairs. In the passage which served 19 
Gore Street as a hall he hesitated and then stopped. He 
felt that he must be appreciated at once. He went to the 
top of the kitchen stairs and called, “ Mrs. Marling! Mrs. 
Marling!”’ 

Mrs. Marling, his landlady, was one of those active, 
bustling women. She could have heard from the kitchen 
very well anything he had to say. But as he had known she 
would, she came springing lithely up to the top of the stairs. 

He said, ‘‘I should like a sausage for breakfast, please.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Pip,” said Mrs. Marling, running a bright 
eye over him. Then she gasped and added in a tone of 
profound admiration, “Lor, Mr. Pip! What a swell you 
do look!” 

Mr. Pip slightly preened himself as he said, ‘It’s about 
time I was wearing something decent, don’t you think?”’ 

In the matter of wearing well, his old suit had belied 
the lush hopefulness of its vender. 

When he came out into Gore Street he looked wholly 
unsuited to its quiet squalor. He looked little less out of 
place in the more pretentious squalor of High Street. Only 
when he:came into Kensington Gardens did he seem to be 


in fitting surroundings. He had achieved a great 
of fashion. 

This was owing to the fact that the cutter of Ale 
the Great had followed, with some reluctance, 
reiterated instru 
cut the suit to 
loosely, so that 
the usual skimp 
and-spanness of t) 


for his models, not 
advertisements 
stage. He had ob 
that on what he 
to be the real swel 
clothes sat easily; tk 
veyed no impression 
striction. i 
He had ceri 
achieved the effect 
sired. He did lookt 
rather rare object, | 
lish gentleman. But 
was an even greate 
in this effect than 
suit. He was fair, 
clear skin slightly 
a chin that wou! 
squarer and more 
nent with the yea 
sensitive lips with 
upward, humorous| 
the corners, light b)} 
northern eyes, anc) 
thin, high-arched 14 
stood five feet te! 
socks and was ve 
He would fill out. 
In his satisfactir 


Serpentine he gail 
its placid waters : 


passed him with 
nantair, and then’ 
tiful the persons i 
benignant was 
Those beautiful 
also surveyed Mr’ 
a benignant air, th 
directly or with sm 
a benignity. 

For a long time re 
no room in Mr. Pil 
thing but satisfaction at having achieved thei 
which he had aimed. Then came the stirrings of m 
The sun, the air, the scene, and the feeling thatie 
looked a well-groomed English gentleman called t 
thing in the nature of a crowning glory—an @ 
female crowning glory. His gait changed ever s¢it 
did not become jaunty, for he had observed that /8! 
never walked with a jaunty air. It merely becht 
assured. His air became more alert, his eyes kine 
surveyed passing persons, distinguished by the 
with a gaze no less benignant but more searciii 
observed several who looked as if they could w 
that romance for which his spirit craved; they ev?! 
he thought, not unwilling to supply it. But 
separated from him by an infrangible barrier. Bh 
been introduced to them. 

Mr. Pip was not timid; he was not even shrial 
had been born in London. He did not suffer fro 
of the other sex which renders so many susceptlé 
men incapable of the action for which that sus?! 
calls. But unfortunately he could never bring 
address, unintroduced, a female person of disné 
beauty unless she smiled at him or lost her hake 
And then, for Mr. Pip, that smile and that loss we 
impair her attractiveness. Young though he w 
already discovered that the really attractive se ou 
at the unintroduced. None of the persons of disiNt 
beauty who passed him went so far as to smile. 
may have started to become wreathed with a sm 
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ve been an effort to them to check the process, but 
d restrain themselves. 
sunlight grew a little less bright, the air a little less 

4 the sense of being a well-groomed English gentle- 
ss satisfying. What were these things without 
e? Mr. Pip’s soul began to ask him, somewhat im- 
ly, what was the use of being arrayed like Solomon 

's glory without at least the beginning of Solomon’s 
hment? Almost imperatively it demanded romance. 
gt it. 

jad crossed to the other side of the Serpentine and 
ving, now a little moodily, along that less fre- 

t1 bank, when there passed him, at a considerable 

jhe person of the most distinguished beauty he had 
shen observed. 

eyas dark, dark haired, of a warm and vivid color- 

th delicate features and large, dark, furious eyes. 

Lowledge that they were furious was forced on him 

Hact that as she passed she almost scorched him 

lance of blazing fury. It came as a shock. He had 

ing her before. He had never even had the chance 
r anything to deserve it. 

« he saw that she was walking jerkily, with an 
e tenseness, a rigidity in the way she held herself 
er arms held down straight and both her fists 
1. Then, twenty yards farther on, she threw up 
t hand, shook her fist at the sky in the manner of 

y can really stand the cosmic whole no longer, and 
« into the Serpentine. 

aust have known her Serpentine, for she had found 

leep enough to drown in, and sank like a plummet. 

?ip ran, and as he ran he pulled off his coat and 

(at. Had there been time he would also have divested 

>| of the trouserings of Alexander the Great. There 
aime. With a bitter pang of anguish at the thought 

must spoil them, he dived into the cloud of mud 
‘om the spot on which she was reposing. 


As His Eyes Rose From the Frock to the Face of its Wearer, He Recognized Sarah Ann Pyppe 


He dived right down onto her and his hand found her 
hair. It was no time to be particular. He got a good grip 
on it and jerked her upwards. She rose easily enough, but 
her head was hardly above the water when she began to 
struggle fiercely. 

He was glad that he had not gripped an arm. From the 
vigor with which she struggled he made no doubt that 
had she been able to get a hold on him she would have 
drowned both of them. Holding her in front of him at the 
full length of his arm, so that she had nothing but water 
and air to struggle with, he kicked out, propelled her back 
to the bank and drew her up it by the hair. 

To his relief, she ceased her struggling, sat down, and 
gasping, coughing and spluttering, rubbed the back of her 
head. She no longer looked furious. 

Mr. Pip was. He said in a tone of unmistakable, heart- 
felt sincerity, “You silly young idiot, what on earth did 
you want to go and do a senseless thing like that for?”’ 

She looked at him but did not answer. She coughed and 
spluttered and rubbed the back of her head. He collected 
his coat and waistcoat and hat and gloves and cane, and 
returned, holding them well away from his wet body. 

The general public, headed by a small boy, was arriving. 

“Come on! Get up! If you’re not out of this quick 
you'll get into trouble! Come on!” he said in sharp, im- 
perative accents that lacked true sympathy. 

The girl rose, still coughing, and took a couple of totter- 
ing steps. She was no longer a person of distinguished 
beauty. Her face was half hidden by strands of lank hair 
which looked rather plastered to it; the warm and vivid 
coloring was faded; her fine eyes were watery. Her expen- 
sive hat was no longer chic; her expensive frock, clinging 
soppily to her figure, had lost its lines. 

Mr. Pip stuck his hat on his wet head, his gloves in his 
coat pocket, and holding his coat and waistcoat well away 
from him in his left hand, gripped her arm with his right 
and said, ‘‘Come along! Pull yourself together!” 


But they were not to get away so easily. A park keeper 
arrived. A man of leisure, here was a break in his monot- 
onous life. 

“’Ere! Wot’s up?” he said. 

The small boy who had arrived in the van of the general 
public informed him. 

He said, ‘‘She jumped into the water. I seed ’er. ’E 
fetched ’er out, ’e did.” 

He pointed to Mr. Pip. 

“Wot?’’ said the park keeper in startled but pleased 
accents. “‘Attempted sooicide!”’ 

Mr. Pip said something short and sharp under his 
breath as a vision of a police court rose starkly before his 
mind. 

He said aloud, “She did nothing of the kind! She tripped 
and fell in.” 

“She jumped! I seed her jump!” said the small boy. 

Mr. Pip’s fury had not diminished. It had merely 
turned cold. He turned on the small boy savagely, and 
presenting his cane to his view, said, “Do you see this?”’ 

The small boy admitted that he did. 

“Well, if I hear any more of your lies you’ll feel it,” said 
Mr. Pip. Then he turned on the park keeper and added, 
“She fell in, I tell you.”’ 

“T fell in,” said the half-drowned girl miserably and 
untruthfully, but with a certain decision. 

Mr. Pip led her firmly away. The park keeper accom- 
panied them closely. The general public accompanied 
him—for the most part with its mouth a little open. 

““Ere!”’ protested the park keeper vehemently. ‘‘That’s 
all very well! But I must ’ave your nimes and addresses. 
The perlice may want ter go into this.” 

“Rar, ’ear!’’ said members of the general public, want- 
ing more. 

“What’s you nime and address?” shouted the park 
keeper at the half-drowned girl. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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By elix Ismeam 
Why Booms Come Suddenly, and What to Do About Them 
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A Corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, 1902 The Same Corner as it Appears Today 


OW far can youthrowastone? My fifteenth- when his voice breaks or his arms and legs s)| 
H story office is on two main thoroughfares of 

the United States—Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. 

Real-estate values have leaped and bounded in 
this locality the past ten years; itis rapidly becom- 
ing the country’s greatest business. center. 

Yet close at hand, so close that I was going to say 
within ‘‘a stone’s throw,” there lies a district in 
which you can buy land for less money than the 
bricks in the old buildings are worth—certainly far 
less than you could have bought or built there fifty 
years ago. A strong man might hit the rim of this 
section with a pebble if he threw it in a high tra- 
jectory to clear the intervening skyscrapers. Babe 
Ruth at his best could probably drive well inside 
the rim. 

Twelve months ago I bought a plot in this dis- 
trict for a client, paying $16,000, which would not 
replace the three-story tenement upon it. One block 
away from this building you can see the district 
of which I speak, and also the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 

This district is afew minutes from the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and on its back; it can only look up- 
wards. Doubtless there will be a real-estate boom 
there, and people will say, ‘‘ Marvelous! If we had 
only known!”’ For people seldom notice real-estate 
advances until they materialize in booms, and be- 
lieve that they happen acci- 
dentally, and that those who 
profit by them are just 
plumb lucky. 


within sight of the Grand Central was de 
as a well-to-do residential neighborhood. | 
only one or two horse-car lines for transpe} 
The business center of the town was sevel 
away in a wholly different direction, and uy 
a street transportation system that now si 
most prehistoric. 


When the Last Owner Sells 


EW YORKERS probably thought, baci 
’70’s, that their town had settled dowr) 
that way at least a hundred years, if nots 
nently. Yet changes were beginning eve 
and could be followed by those who knew Ii 
elevated railroad was erected, and then jj 
Surface-car lines were electrified. Subwaysr 
and tunnels were built. The placid citize 
’70’s, whose range had been two or three rie 
tween home and business, put on seven-leag} 
that enabled him to travel twenty or thir 
as easily. An enormous new floating po 
was added to the city; new railway termina) 
and theaters were built for its accommla 
Business population shifted. to a new cet) 
community swung oj 
axis, and where the ne 
was business had tog 
vanced like an army 
compact columns U 
Avenue, Broadw 
Fourth Avenue. 
““Minnott, Lee, 
Hosmer, Merriam, F 
sessed the land,’”’ sa 
son, in his Hamatre} 
the names of men 
successively owned @ 
farm land in Conco: 
walked as a landloré 
farm, taking satisfa 
the land and the la) 
and eachin turn slep 
his land. a | 
In the growth of ¢ 
Real-estate advances are time eventually arrié 
no more accidental than fall vas ae } ’ ( pm Flint, the last own 
harvests following the plant- Pa ; sli SO niet eo) ul 1 YS . ‘ 
ing and growing season. They 5 — eke i? a 
are the result of slow growth 
and community changes 
which can be watched by 
those who understand the 
laws and have the knowledge 
and the faith to take advan- 
tage of them. A community 
is a living, growing organism. who want sites for su! 
But it is like a growing boy : tures, the real-es 
who attracts more attention Looking East on Chestnut Street From Broad Street, Philadelphia, 1897, Above—1925 negotiates with the }! 


Slow Growth 


EOPLE also think that 

the real-estate operator 
creates such booms by some 
mysterious jugglery not en- 
tirely honest. Asa real-estate 
man who literally grew up 
from a real-estate boy, I shall 
endeavor to show how values 
grow, and booms materialize, 
and what community service 
the true real-estate operator 
renders to earn his commis- 
sions and profits. 


dence parcels. 
business, and it is 1 
to combine these sit 
dence holdings in | 
office buildings, de} 
stores, hotels, theatis 
thelike. Acting for hi 


hire 


ssembling together anywhere from half a 
dings to as many as fifty. Each holding 
em in itself, not only in the character, 
ad behavior of its owner but in complica-: 
leases, mortgages, titles, and so forth. 
e real-estate man through such a series 
tions, meet some of the people he has to 
take some of his problems home with 
s, remember that a single obstinate or 
owner may nullify all his work, and you’ll 
(tainly agree that, besides earning his 
_ is doing something in the community’s 


» he assembles twenty different lots into 
an office building, paying an average of 
reach lot, including the old building upon 
has only junk value. If owners know 
jout the coming office building they will 
hat a fine price, because most of them 
carrying their property for years, and it 
epreciating. But such a site, successfully 
, may be worth $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 
thing an operator does is to purchase a 
d then by adding inside property it all 
if the corner value. To everyday folks 
s very much as though the wily real- 
rator had swindled those owners out of 


: in the growing value of the community, 
fr) 


loes not—if you remember that his prin- 
putting up an office building there, will 
ie earning power of the land tenfold. 


} 


| Holdouts and Holdups 


E the separate owners know their lots are 
for such a building, and combine to hold 
2e to five times as much as they are offered, 
‘oject is abandoned—what is their land 
1? Just what it was before, what their 
ashioned buildings will earn in rent. 

ly, if all those owners refused to sell un- 
sot the full office-building value of their 
«.eighborhood would never be improved. 
a >xperience I have found that never more 
tc cent refused to sell at a reasonable price, 


ally far less than that. But in every project 
‘1 one must deal with individuals that I classify 


1s, holdups and standpats. 


e dealing with them in many different forms I 
ylf been both a holdup and a holdout—but never 
». The standpat is an owner who refuses to sell 
eantimental reason. Out of my office window, in 
rection, hedged in by skyscrapers, is a spacious, 
nsion of forty years ago, with a vacant lot ad- 
“he owner is a woman who long ago said she 
¢ sell that vacant yard because she wanted a place 
% to run. Since then there have been several gen- 


. 


} eats; that is her way of saying she will not 
1.ome. I was once blocked in the assembling of a 
‘other woman living in an old residence who 
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declared that she 
would never leave it 
until she was carried 
out—and she was. 
Still another site 
was marred by the 
refusal of an elderly 
woman to sell the 
house she lived in, 
though it was 
hemmed in by tall 
buildings, because 
herson had died,and 
his room was kept 
exactly as he left it. 


W 


15 


One of the oddest, and at the same time most 
touching, standpat reasons was that of a merchant 
whose corner lot was needed as an important part 
of a department-store site. He had done business 
there for so many years that the thought of leav- 
ing grieved him. Finally I persuaded him to sell on 
this condition: That a chair should be placed at one 
of the windows in the department-store building, and 
that as long as he lived he would have the right to 
go and sit in it at any time the store was open and 
look out at the view he had seen so many years from 
his own store. The building was erected and the 
chair placed, but he never exercised his privilege— 
for by that time the old merchant was dead. 

Sentiment is usually the standpat’s motive, but 
the holdout and the holdup are in the game for 
money—blood! The holdout is commonly an orig- 
inal owner who demands a much higher price than 
his neighbors, and stubbornly tries to block the new 
building enterprise by refusing to sell, hanging on 
to his property. Sometimes it is someone who is 
making a good fight with nothing more than a lease 
on property belonging to somebody else that has 
been sold over his head. The typical holdup, on the 
other hand, is an interloper who buys into a site 
that is being assembled, getting possession of prop- 
erty or leases to take his toll. 

A typical holdup has just been terminated here 
in New York. It was a thorough success. The site 
for a new store was being bought up. One large 
strategic plot was sold to a free-lance operator on 
condition that he divide with the former owners a 


certain percentage of any rise in value that he could obtain. 
This plot was then offered the store people at a price so ex- 
orbitant that they refused to take it, declaring that they 
would run their steel work around his little old building. 
Whereupon he erected a sign announcing that a twelve- 
story building would be put up on that site, and the store 
people capitulated, paying heavily for the property. 


Disappointed Schemers 


HEN another New York store was built some years 
ago, two merchants had leases on old buildings that 
stood on lots forming part of the site. The land and build- 
ings had been bought by the store, but the lessees had 
rights, and insisted upon maintaining them unless they 
were paid far more than they were entitled to. So the rest 
of the site was cleared and foundation work begun. One 
morning these gentlemen came down to open up, and found 
that their stores had fallen into the excavation. The build- 
ings had been undermined. The lessees had no title to any- 
thing but the right to use those buildings, and the latter 
being wrecked, they were glad to accept reasonable com- 
pensation for damaged merchandise and the unexpired 
portions of their leases. 

A famous holdup in the same project is still seen in the 
old-fashioned building that occupies the most important 
corner of the site. The owner assumed that it would be 
impossible to build without his parcel, because it occupied 
a corner plot, the point where people would enter the store. 
Refusing to pay his price, however, the store people built 
without him, placing their main entrance elsewhere, and 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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MASSED BUYING FOR STATES 


out of college landed his first job selling hammers on 

the road for a small factory. The first prospect he 
called on was a big hardware merchant. “That is a pretty 
good hammer for eight dollars,’’ said the latter. 
“Find out how much less they’ll take for five 
hundred dozen.” 

Telegrams passed, and the price was shaved 
fifty cents. 

“Find out how much they will take for a 
thousand dozen,”’ directed the merchant, and an- 
other reduction was made. 

“How much for all they can 
make?” asked the hardware man, 
and the green salesman was elated 
when this first customer signed a 
contract for the whole factory 
output. But an hour later he got 
a telegram from his boss: 

“We don’t need a salesman 
now—find yourself another job.” 

The familiar principle of quan- 
tity production. You get a big, 
steady outlet for all the hammers 
of one kind that you can make, fae. 
and divide with your customer the Peds 
economies that follow on over- 
head, sales expense, slack seasons, 
and so forth. 

There is now a nation-wide 
movement to put it at work in 
state and city purchasing. You 
are interested, because if it doesn’t 
cut down your taxes it should at 
least stave off an increase. 

Two years ago there were 187 
different purchasing agents buying 
the supplies for the state of New 
York. Today there is only one, a 
superintendent of purchase at Al- 
bany. Twenty-five other states 
have centralized their purchasing 
along the same lines, and fifteen 
more have grouped their chief pur- 
chases for centralized buying. Now, as a matter of public 
service, some of the ablest purchasing experts in the coun- 
try, employed by big corporations, are putting it all on a 
national basis, giving state, county and city governments 
the benefit of economies long ago worked out in private 
business. 

It is an old story to the corporations—this centralized, 
standardized buying. There was a time in their growth 
when, spreading out over the country, they had separate 
purchasing departments in different states or cities. They 
needed supplies in such quantity that, by purchasing in 
the mass and making articles uniform, it would have 
been possible to hand manufacturers tempting contracts 
and secure economies of the kind involved in George 
Ade’s hammer story; and their requirements were grow- 
ing all the time. 


[rout is an old George Ade story: A young fellow just 


Centralized Purchasing 


UT purchasing was split up into hundreds of small 

orders. Each buyer had his own specification for, say, 
white paint. In odds and ends like lead pencils, typewriter 
ribbons and carbon paper he might be buying a dozen 
different brands for different people in the organization, 
each thinking his favorite brand best. By and by, one 
purchasing agent would discover that another had a better 
specification for white paint, and adopt it. Then they hit 
upon the idea of ordering white paint together, saving 
money. That scheme would be applied to lead pencils, 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper—one good kind, 
bought by specifications, was served out to everybody. 
And then somebody up at the top saw that most of the 
stuff the company bought could be made uniform every- 
where, not only to get it cheaper but for engineering 
standardization. The next logical step, of course, was one 
centralized purchasing organization, buying standard stuff 
for the company’s whole system, and it is the men in 
charge of such corporation buying who are advising better 
purchasing methods for the states, counties and cities. 


\ 


Purchasing Officials Often Lack Experience, and Have to Attend to Several Other Duties 


“When we bought paper at scattered points,’”’ says a 
corporation buyer, “it cost us $400,000 a year. When 
purchases were consolidated and the various sizes, styles 
and qualities standardized, we saved $100,000. On type- 
writer ribbons there were economies of 40 per cent, on 
carbon 25 per cent—office supplies lend themselves very 
readily to this method of buying. Even an apparent 
trifle like soap can be purchased centrally for 35 per cent 
less. One of our latest developments along this line is the 
standardization of office furniture; and when it is carried 
out desks and chairs will be of the same types throughout 
our organization, and be bought under contract at 25 per 
cent below the prices we have been paying for unstand- 
ardized equipment. This is one very promising way of 
overcoming the handicap of labor shortage, and particu- 
larly the shortage of common labor.” 

This sort of buying applied to government supplies is 
really one of the dividends we got out of the war. Uncle 
Sam’s spending in Washington ran to such unheard-of 
aggregates that it had to be standardized and centralized— 
the job could not have been handled in any other way. 
And Uncle Sam effected such economies that, when heavy 
taxes began hitting people everywhere, there was an out- 
ery for economy and a demand that local governments 
benefit in the same way. 

Thus it comes that, where not more than half a dozen 
states were purchasing in this way five years ago, today 
most of them are active in centralized buying, with the 
cities falling close behind. : 

State and city purchasing is a little different from that of 
corporations. For where the latter buy chiefly machinery, 
lumber, metals, textiles and the like, the chief state and 
city purchases are of food and clothing—virtually, they 
are housekeepers for the people in their prisons, hospitals, 
asylums and other institutions. The biggest item in New 
York State’s purchases, for example, is food—nearly 
$6,000,000 worth of it yearly—and after that clothing, 
fuel, building material and the raw materials used in 
institutional manufacturing. 


James Hl. Collins 
AND CITIES WILL SAVE MILLI 


¢ 
tT 
© 
ka 


New York State has gone farthest in the new m 
purchasing. Corporation experts were called ig 
of years ago by Governor Miller, and given 
support and that of the legislature. They res 

make the Empire State a 
tion of what could be done, 
to do it, and among other thi 
up a model law governing ce} 
purchase, which was passe¢ 
legislature with only one o 
fling changes. The importa 
of this law will be taken up |; 
Flour and beef were two! 
_ bought by the hospitals, pri 
charitable institutions. Ta 
previous year’s purchases ¢ 
eight institutions, the cor 
men analyzed the prices pail 
many purchasing officials 
striking figures before the ¢ 


Possible Saving: 


EARLY 68,000 barrels 

flour had been bought. 
erage price around ten doll 
rel, One institution had o 
two dollars a barrel more or 
another for the same grac 
same season. Taking the loy 


a barrel could have been sa) 
that flour had the lowest f 
erned, and also expressed tl 
that it could have been bo 
cheaper by one official with 
to mass all the state’s flow 
ments. More than 4,400,0( 
of fresh beef were bought 
varying three cents a poul 
all had been purchased at t 
price paid the saving we} 
been more than $100,000. | 
seven food articles bought by these institutions 1) 
$300,000 could have been saved on an aggregate (} 
000, and on all their supplies nearly $1,500,000.) 
Practically the institutions were buying theis 
retail. Each purchasing official dealt with his 
pliers, for the most part local concerns selling i 
that were small measured by the total requireme! 
state. They bought more than 7000 differen 4 
The only check upon value and quality, in most § 
the personal judgment of the buying official, wo 
were pitted against sellers, each expert in his 
modity and often in a position to substitute ¢ 
grade than the one paid for. 
Soap furnished some especially striking fig 
begin with, it was bought by the bar, box, doz 
barrel, gallon, pound and single cake. These inl 
used over $63,000 worth of soap, of sixty diffelt 
and brands. Had all been purchased at the lovs 
paid for the different kinds, more than $6500 «il 
been saved. Had this motley miscellany of ai 
reduced to a dozen standard kinds, and the jf 
massed, still further economies would have beeé 
But soap is something that few state or cit 
ments need purchase at all in the open ma 
two-thirds of the soap they use is for laundry 
purposes, and their public institutions have gre 
which can be turned into soap by prisoners. Som/® 
New York City’s institutions were buying $40,)! 
of soap annually, and selling their grease wastes?! 
A soap plant was installed, and prisoners not ™! 
enough soap to meet all needs but $20,000 worth 
addition. 
The state was paying nearly $1.50 a ton mor 
mine price for coal bought in small lots from d# 
could have saved over $200,000 by purchasing (© 
the mines in carloads. Butter varied in price té™ 
cents a pound, eggs twenty-nine cents a doze1P' 
seven dollars a barrel, lemons four dollars a bis 
(Continued on Page 126) F 
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(!E of our friends has ever saved any money. 
aither have we. The only fellows we know who 
ve any got it in a lucky jam, a windfall. They are 

1 that money a bit riotously, too, for all of us are 

sponsible. We believe in play. We seem to con- 

4a mistaken philosophy to wait to improve the 
m until that arm shows the first signs of palsy. 
sare about ten years graduate from the college mill 
tly worried by family questions of an economic 
Ve are becoming convinced that we are on the little 

‘e economic horn of plenty. Our salaries and pro- 

¢fees don’t always cover the monthly bills. Wetalk 

tleal, but rarely do we mention family finances. 
ya gay time picnicking in the woods, skiing in win- 
ng on little one-act plays in one another’s living 
‘venting the dialogue as we go along through the 
Ne go to the opera now and then, and have mid- 
us. Weread a great deal. Weare envied the very 
we lead by the week-end guests we entertain. 
vhat we hear in our little business travels and in 
ag with members of other groups around New 
ike it we are fairly typical of the great graduating 

1910-15, by which is meant those of us in this 

ntry who are now in our thirties, the great genera- 

h is just older than the flapper generation, which 

ue publicity these days. For some reasons I shan’t 

to put down—for the fact is I don’t pretend to 
it those reasons are—we are all of us a bit skittish 
a'ul. We don’t take life as seriously as our elders 
might. You can point to the average European 
ce and the amount of money he has in the bank 
‘with what we have. We don’t save money. The 
n, the Frenchman, the Finn does. 


| Shy on the Franklin Complex 


(JLD be a presumption for me to pretend that I 
or this class, yet I am so distinctly of it that to 
nt I must be representative. Coming to cases— 
7—we neededsuccor! My wifeand land the baby 
at the future, for all my fine, above-average in- 
adismallook. We have proved it by the past ten 
ing which we have been married. We have proved 
gan’t save money by the tried-and-true methods 
ain Franklin. How long ought it to take to prove 
mily can’t save money? We are too much like 
jer generation coming along on our heels. 

| wife and I agreed—I speak of several months 
ie time before we discovered the things which we 
iv—that for us to save money in the approved, 
al way was a rank outside possibility. We agreed 
ead little to show for our efforts in life for the past 
a besides the kid, a fair forehand drive, and a 
gening professional fruit 

never furnish much extra 


iy hay when 
U shone, and a 
idparent that 


“yay she that didn’t 


By Harold Cary 


McCARTHY 
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can’t walk very fast any more. It’s a long-lived strain of 
the human breed, a strain that has never conserved its 
tangible assets. 

We faced these simple facts for the first time in our ten 
years together. We made no brave resolutions. We were 
just too scared to make a resolve. Broken promises to 
oneself sit heavy on the heart. And we know, in a way we 
understand, this flapperishness of ours. We have seen it in 
action on memorable days. There was, for instance, that 
occasion of a luncheon in a Chicago restaurant, when it 
occurred to us to be married. We walked over to the City 
Hall and found the right kind of judge and the right kind 
of license. Not that I had the idea that I could support a 
somewhat erratic young ex-co-ed in the style that broke 
her father; I had no such idea. The one we had was far 
more satisfactory to me. Hadn’t we read Ellen Key, Olive 
Schreiner, Wells’ Ann Veronica, and listened together to 
Inez Milholland? We had. So the idea was that we would 
be married but homeless, each at his job supporting him- 
self. We agreed never to collect furniture, dogs or a family. 
We were to be foot-loose and fancy-free. Every six months 
we were tosit in solemn conclave and decide whether or not 
this attempt at marriage was working. On such occasions 
either one could release himself from further durance with 
a word. 

How that bunch of ideas collapsed on us! 

So here you are with the pictures of this marriage, to 
date; a marriage that began with ideas of complete eman- 
cipation and the exercise of rights not always recognized 
by the pair which exchange vows. Always through this 
near-decade we have refused to admit that some day ,we 
would not begin to save money. Oftener and oftener we 
moved. The rent we paid to thrifty landlords began to 
mount in a grand total of thousands of dollars. Time and 
again we considered the purchase of a house on the widely 
advertised terms. But we didn’t have the cash payment 
to begin on. 

Then suddenly it came on us, this feeling of failure and 
a hate of a fly-by-night life. The hunger for land attacked 
us. We agreed that we would buy something. And of 
course we had no money; merely an emotion. 

Yet we looked. We feasted our eyes upon landscape 
after landscape in our semicommuting neighborhood. We 
lived in the estate country of Westchester. On the rear 
end of the train to and from New York is a private car. It 
is the traveling habitat of the men who own the land, a 
piece of which we so badly wanted. And men like that have 
nothing to sell, not at any price. The real-estate men had 
nothing to sell either. There are just 
a few small pieces owned by people 
less fortunate. 

“Find some one of the few little 
ones who are land poor,”’ an inhabitant 
suggested, ‘and make him an offer.” 


All of Us are Quite Irresponsible, We Believe in Play 


Eventually we did. We found a little site that would do, 
in the neighborhood we loved. The owner needed money 
badly and didn’t care about that particular atom of his 
estate. He made us an offer that surprised us because it 
was so reasonable. We agreed to buy that land, but we 
haggled over the price. Don’t think we offered less! We 
offered more. That was easy, because we had no money. 
Nothing to lose. I shan’t mention the exact price, but 
the conversation went like this: 

“Tl sell you the south corner for five hundred, cash,’ he 
said. 

He didn’t know my bank balance was sixty-seven dol- 
lars and eighteen cents. 

“Tell you what,’”’ I answered. “I’ll pay six hundred. 
Two hundred down and the balance in notes.” 

He was so surprised that he agreed, though even at six 
the price was low. So I handed him a check for five dol- 
lars, to bind the contract, which I wrote out, and the busi- 
ness of buying proceeded. By the time the title was 
searched and the deed drawn I had scraped up the two 
hundred, and the land was mine—free and clear, because 
the notes were not a mortgage. I had that in my slick 
little contract. I could build on this land as soon as I found 
a building loan! 

There was something magical about that purchase. It 
was our first action toward acquiring anything worth hav- 
ing. It was the foundation of a scheme to gain a com- 
petence, a scheme that is fairly outrunning itself today, 
while I plod for my daily bread and butter in my profession 
and go on practicing that infernal forehand drive—though 
occasionally with a rake in my tennis hand. 


The Joys of Amateur Contracting 


N ARTIST friend of ours showed me his house. “A 
ten-thousand-dollar one built for five thousand,” he 
said, and showed me the figures. His was a tip which I 
shall pass on. He avoided all contractors. He started to 
dig his foundation with one day laborer, increased to two, 
later aided by a couple of masons. Out of his own income 
he paid these laborers as they went along. Slowly, little 
by little, his house rose in this fashion. 

This is the scheme I adopted, the scheme that the two 
of us old married flappers put through. As I met the little 
notes on my land I began to build. I hired the men. They 
had to be paid. We gave the maid a leave of absence. We 
did not save any money. We just met current bills. It is 
the most exciting thing that you ever imagined. The 
artisan’s pay day approaches. Will adequate fees be paid 
you in your profession, or can you put off buying some- 
thing desperately needed, in order to pay him? Up to the 
last moment you can’t do it; and then you do. 

Sometimes you have to stand them off a little. I was 
three months paying off the masons on a job they did in 
three weeks. But I had told them in advance just what I 
was doing, and how they smiled and worked with a will to 
help me out, to keep the time down and to be cheerful 
about money. The foundation stood there six months 
while I got caught up. Yet what had actually happened 
was that during that winter we had invested over one 
thousand dollars. It looked like a bad investment because, 
as usual, we were broke and the grocer was worrying about 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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“The King Raised Me,’’ He Was Saying, 


HERE are two things about poker that have always 
[Pecen a source of wonder to me—first, why so many 

persons think themselves good poker players; and 
second, why so few can play even a fairly good game. 

Some play the game with skill when the cards are run- 
ning favorably, but go to pieces like a hysterical woman 
when luck turns against them for a few days or even hours. 
Always they lose faster than they win. Adversity grinds 
upon them and they overplay their hands, bluff often and 
get to thinking the other fellow is doing the same, and 
therefore make ridiculous calls. I have known men to 
stand the test of less than average luck for months without 
breaking, only to lose their confidence and go to pieces in 
the end. 

Poker is like any successful business; crowd it to the 
limit under favorable conditions and lessen the risks dur- 
ing periods of adversity. 

Whatever it may be termed—luck or something else— 
cards, however, do most certainly run in strange cycles. For 
days or weeks they will fall in the most peculiar man- 
ner. Practically every hand you show down is topped by 
someone else; or if you have a strong hand no one else has 
cards worth staying on. Again, you will beat a strong hand 
for some player who has but little money in front of him. 
Sometimes two big hands will be out and both players will 
have plenty of money in front of them and some peculiar 
incident will force the cards to a show-down for a small pot. 
Yet all this is part of the game, and the man who keeps 
smiling and plays cautiously will not have big losses to 
recover when the cards break more favorably. The man 
who hollers and tears up the cards when a loser is always 
easy to beat; but the winner doubly earns his winnings by 
having to associate with men of this type. 


Poor Poker Players’ Weaknesses 


ANY men fail as poker players because they lack nerve 

and are too cautious with their money. Their judg- 
ment of the cards they hold and the weak points of their 
opponents is excellent; but their timid natures refuse to 
back their convictions. Another circumstance very much 
against this type is the fact that they persist in easing into 
a game with as small a sum of money as is permissible. 
They therefore do not have enough money to play a hand 
when the opportunity offers. To the contrary, there is the 
opposite type who plunge their money off with imbecile 
judgment. Both the men who are always trying to draw 
out and those who persistently trail the other fellow are 
sure losers. Finally, those who are always calling bets 
have no chance whatever. 

The good gambler is an aggressive player. He takes the 
lead in building pots and forever tries to keep the other 
fellows on the defensive, although it is true that there are 
certain types of players who can be separated from their 
money more easily by allowing them to trap themselves into 
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“and I Raised the King”’ 


leading play; and, of course, when he finds a man of this 
sort the gambler generously allows him to take the lead. 

If the gambler has a doubtful hand he is careful not to 
risk large sums of money on it, and quickly decks his cards 
if they are poor, regardless of the amount of money he has 
placed in the pot. This the average poker player will not 
do, invariably calling, on the long chance that his judgment 
is wrong. The gambler places plenty of money on the table 
for the size of the game that he is playing in, and backs his 
judgment with it. This is a decided asset, for he has confi- 
dence that he can protect his money and has the money to 
play any hand that comes up. The square gambler does 
not try to clean up a game in a few hands, but chooses to 
keep the play moving in proportion to the sums of money 
on the table and the size of the ante. Of course, there are 
times when, booze backing him, he plunges off his money 
as if it grew on trees. But this is just throwing judgment 
to the winds and “lucking it.” 

The square gambler has numerous advantages in his 
favor. He can watch a game closer than the crook whose 
mind is centered on some form of cheating, and is therefore 
more capable of finding the weak points of the different 
players. He plays every day if possible, and comes in 
contact with many different types of men and quickly 
learns to judge accurately his opponents. Also, unlike the 
infrequent player, he is always at ease and never in a 
hurry. If things do not work out right one hour they may 
several hours later, and he can patiently await that time. 
Time is in his favor, for he is learning all the weak points of 
the players across from him. Few men play a bluff and a 
strong hand exactly the same. 

The square gambler does not want a game to slow up, so 
he plays fast and makes his decisions quickly. The latter 
point is totally at variance with the crooked or spectacular 
would-be gambler. Possibly the cheater has a confederate 
who wants to cap the deck or spread a card where the 
player can filch it to his hand, or he needs time to read 
certain marks. There are many advantages to gain by long 
study of the play when crooked work is the motive. The 
spectacular player, on the other hand, takes a long time to 
attract attention to himself, and endeavors to give the 
impression of being a person of careful judgment. He 
thrills with pleasure at being tangled up in a big pot, and 
the fact that other players are anxiously awaiting his de- 
cision increases this pleasure. 

Bluffing with most players is an erratic procedure. With 
the gambler it is a carefully thought-out form of advertis- 
ing. He does it at a time and in such a manner that it 
gives the impression of a big risk. In reality he has taken 
few chances, for he is careful to bluff against those whom 
he has learned to judge the best. If he is called he laughs 
and compliments the player on his keen judgment, when 


really it is just a sucker call. But the gambler knows that | 


he will soon get his money back if the fellow stays in the 
game. Sometimes a card player will show every bluff he 
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makes to an opponent, toll 
that he will soon have him in 
of mind where he will call allt 
the big ones will never be bl 
other players he will show \ 

strong hands, and soon the impression is created 
is holding a wonderful run of lucky cards; and the 
ones will allow themselves to be potted out of thei 

By and large, the crooked gamblers of my acqu 
were a rotten crowd. They ranged in varying gra 
the boosters or runners-in to the select bunch of lan 
who were constantly on the move. The latter wert 
of the craft, and ranged from Juarez, Mexico, 0 
northerly Alaska mining camps. They were they 
the species, and scattered along their trail in € 
were the coyotes. of the profession, the tinhorns 
macks. | 

But one must admit that the best card sharps 
of quick action, keen judgment, love of adventt 
of grit and the patience to learn their art to p 
Everyone of them that I knew glowed with pr 
showed me the artistic quality of his work. Th 
their money never depressed them half so mucha 
someone detect them in their graft. They had ¢ 
fidence in their ability to cheat that they were 
take a chance with the shrewdest gamblers in t] 
gambling houses. There was no glory to them it 
money on the square. 


Slippery Customers — 


HE best of them soon became marked menj 

vanity caused them to show the quality of th 
other gamblers, and their secrets soon spread. 
were often broke, and would then show someon 
could do just to get another poker stake. The! 
were quickly spent at faro bank or in wild ¢ 
They were forever on the move, for they were 
men and could not remain long in one place. T 
have gone to the large cities and have cut in 0} 
with the big insiders, but their nature craved 
the excitement of the mining camps, and th 
minds could not feature a cut with anyone bi 
sional pal. a 

If you staked one of these fellows and weren | 
when he quit it was more than likely that h 
with all the money or else lose it at faro ba 
tried staking one but once; and then, althoug 
fellow’s neck all night, by a slick dodge he sug 
keeping most of the winnings. 

However, what I got was better than I des 
mixing with his type. The crooked gamblers’ 
so warped by constant crooked work that the 
double-cross their pals. I knew many ga 
who played crookedly when the opportuni 
square when they had to; who were on the leve 


confederates; but the real topnotchers who t 


West, here today and there tomorrow, 
blooded, selfish bunch. During a period of 
believe that I met them all. ae 
I crossed the path of Bert Bell more often the 
of any of the others. He was undoubtedly thi 


‘blooded, the most abstemious and careful 


and the slickest worker in several forms of g! : 
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ver knew. The following incident will illustrate 
acter better than I can describe it: 
») just entered a little town in Nevada near the edge 
Talker Lake Indian Reservation when I met Bert 
e told me that he had felt out by small bets the 
one dealer of the biggest bank roll in town. 
ce up tonight and watch the fun, for I know that I 
|, him,’ he said. 
a long before that time learned to keep my mouth 
yen gamblers were preying on each other. In 
I received valuable information from them on 
zsubjects. If some new form of graft showed up I 
ince put wise on just how to detect it. I was also 
jthful information relative to the gambling possi- 
sf other places. Yet I never played in with them, 
>my one experience at staking I seldom gave them 
in eating money. 


Bert Bell Gets His Revenge 


5 about nine o’clock that night when Bert showed 
a1 started playing the roulette wheel. His bets were 
62s and I knew that he was just playing green at the 
\\fter twenty minutes of stalling around and get- 
‘tainted he quit the wheel a few dollars loser and 
(gucking twenty-one. For the first ten minutes his 
ye small and he was about even with the game. 
er was holding him down to a five-dollar limit, but 
2 the privilege of playing eight or more hands if he 
jo do so. When Bert began stringing bets on a 
eof hands I knew at once that he was reading the 
fis delicate thumb crimps and wonderful eye were 
ig him when aces and tens were on top of the deck, 
‘mes he could read two or three cards down. On 
cid round of helping, if the dealer had a breaking 
Ert would be sure to stop drawing when there was 
a top that would do the breaking. If the dealer 
sanding hand Bert would draw to all cards whose 
3 less than seventeen. 
y not long before Bert had between four and five 
e dollars in silver before him on the table. The few 
es which he had been paid he slipped into his 
Hither Bert got careless or the dealer was 
d than he thought, for the latter suddenly tipped the 


table over, and to the tune of jingling silver leaped straight 
at Bert. Bert jumped backward and the dealer halted 
when he saw a pistol staring him in the face. Bert started 
edging toward the scattered silver, but desisted when he 
saw the bartender and proprietor making suspicious moves 
behind the bar. He knew that they could shoot him and 
get away with it on the ground that they thought it a 
holdup. So, with gun at ready, he backed to the door and 
disappeared in the darkness. But when they followed him 
outside they found him waiting in the shadows and he 
cursed them with many and varied oaths before he left. 
Two nights later Bert led the officers in a raid on the 
house. For, although gambling was licensed by the state 
of Nevada, it was a felony to run a crooked game, and Bert 
had detected that the roulette wheel was fixed. The 


money and paraphernalia were confiscated and the dealer 


sentenced to a term in jail. And all this was done at the 
instigation of a man whose boast to me had often been that 
never in his life had he won money on the square! 

My first meeting with Bert Bell was in Oregon. I had 
been fortunate enough in a series of games to cripple 
financially a half dozen of the local gamblers. They had 
tried out all the crooked work they knew, but as none of 
them were artistic, I had had no trouble in ducking what 
they were trying to hand me. Forced to play square 
cards, they had not done well. One of them heard that 
Bert Bell was in an adjoining town and sent a hurry call 
for him to come on, as they had a fat roll for him to pick. 
So I thought nothing unusual when a quiet, slim-built 
stranger sat in the game, making it five-handed. I pegged 
him for a cheater just by his looks and the fact that I knew 
from the tense manner of the get-even bunch that they had 
framed something new. However, I had acquired such 
contempt for their crude methods that I felt confident I 
could get away from anything they tried to hand me. 

The game had progressed for about half an hour and the 
stranger was dealing, when, on looking at my hand and not 
finding a pair, I decided to draw to an ace-king just to 
convince them that I was a liberal player. On the pick-up 
I found that I had drawn three queens and passed for a 
play-back. The one man in the game who had the big 
money in front of him made a small bet and the other 
players dropped out in turn. When it came to me I called 
and made only a moderate raise back, for I was intuitively 


suspicious of something. My opponent called and came 
back with the big roll. I at once decked my hand; for, 
although we were playing California poker—no straights, 
no joker, and only flushes before the draw—I did not feel 
that my cards warranted such a risk. I also knew that if 
any work was slipped over, the man with the money 
would play the hand. However, I had watched carefully 
every move during the deal, and also this particular player, 
and not one suspicious move had I seen. When I quit the 
pot I noticed that two of the would-be’s exchanged glances 
and that all of them were strangely silent. Just two more 
hands had been played when>the stranger pocketed his 
money and quit the game. The other players hung on 
half-heartedly for a short time, and the game broke up, 
leaving me thirty dollars winner. I was somewhat puzzled 
by their strange actions, but the incident was soon for- 
gotten. 

A few months later at Park City, Utah, a tinhorn 
gambler informed me that Bert Bell was in town and 
wished to see me. 


Wounded Sensibilities 


“T HAVE heard of him,’’ I said, “but we have never met. 
What does he want?”’ 

“Come with me and find out.” 

I went and found that the stranger whom I had played 
with in Oregon was Bert Bell. 

His first question when we were alone was, “How did 
you come to lay down that queen full?” 

But before I could answer he wanted to know if I had 
actually seen him deal those cards from the bottom. 
Instantly I realized several things. First, that his pride 
was hurt because he thought that I had detected his work; 
second, that the first round of cards was on the square; and 
third, that the three queens had supposedly made me a 
full house. I also knew that my prestige with him would 
be lost if he ever found out that it was accident and not 
judgment which caused me to escape his work. So I at 
once assumed an all-wise air and belittled the achievement. 
Then, believing that I knew so much, he became very 
deferential and begged the privilege of proving to me just 
how expert he really was with the cards. His work was a 

(Continued on Page 122) 


Bert Jumped Backward and the Dealer Halted When He Saw a Pistot Staring Him in the Face 
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RESS cupboards, livery cupboards, 
Pes cupboards and chests on frame! 

All these four forms of practically the 
same thing were pouring through Francis 
Jammes’ mind. They were very much alike— 
the livery cupboard was, of course, hardly 
more than a surmise—but the differences 
which did exist were, 
for that very reason, 
both elusive and im- 
portant. It was, it 
happened, a court cup- 
board that interested 
him now, and he 
brought his attention 
rigidly back to that. 
They were early, as 
early as any American 
furniture; and, though 
fashioned in oak, most 
were destroyed by time 
and variable taste. A 
decade in a kitchen, 
used more often than 
not for the chopping 
of meat and bone; a 
generation in a stable; 
a hundred years of 
total neglect in an ex- 
posed corner; a cen- 
tury of spring rains and 
winter ice, had made 
court cupboards rare, 
immeasurably desira- 
ble and, consequently, 
arbitrarily dear. 

Even Francis 
Jammes, who was cel- 

ebrated for spending 
fabulous sums on old 
furniture that he spe- 
cially wanted, would 
not have gone to Rich- 
mond for himself at the 
mere rumor of a court 
cupboard. But. then 
he didn’t, it happened, 
have the tyrannical 
love for aged cup- 
boards of oak that he 
had, for example, for 
the earliest walnut. 
He liked whitewood, 
yes; and cherry, maple, better. And this—he was sitting 
in the Westmoreland Club—brought him to the realization 
that, from the point of the collector of American antiques, 
the contracted space of the colonies was divided into clearly 
marked and diverse localities: 

Roughly, there was the New England section; the 
Middle States—New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
Virginia, and that included, for Jammes, Delaware and 
Maryland; and what, in his bigotry, he impatiently disre- 
garded as the South, since it held, principally, a phase of 
Empire design that had flowered exotically in the West 
Indies. God knew what the ornamentation, the floria- 
tions, of that cabinetwork might be called. And, among 
these divisions, oak unquestionably belonged to New 
England, to the regions around Connecticut; and—but ina 
lesser degree—to Virginia. The further truth in this con- 
nection was that Francis Jammes was comparatively 
unpracticed in the furnitures north and east—mainly 
east—of his place of being. Unskilled in oak, Jammes 
knew only a little about it. His enthusiasm was, as a 
result, moderate. 

However, he recognized the value, the unimpeachable 
position, of oak—in some forms. The chests and cup- 
boards, boxes and cabinets, of course; and for all early 
carving. But not in a gate-legged table! He didn’t care 
for all the oak, the English, gate-legged tables that stood 
mostly in the expensive stores of New York City dealers. 
No distance was too great to cover, no difficulty excessive, 
for the viewing of sucha table in walnut or white pine, apple 
wood or maple; and he had seen one—it was almost as 
good—in chestnut. But oak: 

A court cabinet was, as he had admitted, different. 
But he had seen very few of them; he hadn’t, with them, 
the instinctive judgment, the subconscious sense, that 
made his opinions of peculiar worth where old furniture 
was concerned. This he had told Kittridge at the museum; 
someone else, who really knew court cupboards, should be 
sent to Richmond; but Kittridge himself couldn’t leave 
New York; and, he said, he valued Francis Jammes’ guess 
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“7 Should Like to Have it,’? Jammes Said; ‘‘and I’m Specially Curious Where it Came From”’ 


more than he did most experts’ certainty. Anyhow, he 
had insisted on Jammes going to Virginia for a look at the 
court cupboard the report of which had fast traveled to 
New York. 

Jammes had reached Richmond—Kittridge arranged 
for his stay at the club—the night before. It was again 
evening; but, because of the rain that had fallen violently 
all day, he hadn’t yet seen the object of his journey. The 
cupboard wasn’t actually in Richmond, but at Ashland; 
and, since its location there was uncertain, he had been 
advised that, in a March downpour, any red-clay roads 
would be nearly impassable. So he had been lost, as 
usual, in his main preoccupation; almost, not quite, for 
he came out of his abstraction for the purpose of eating. 
That, at the Westmoreland Club, Jammes found very 
engaging. He developed a new taste for food—for black- 
eyed peas and soft-shelled crabs no bigger than a silver 
dollar, for dark wild rice and rosy shrimps, Chincoteague 
oysters and mill-pond chub. He never, after the first 
supper, told the waiter what to bring; but, dispatching 
him vaguely for food, sat in an expectancy that was hardly 
less than eagerness. 

It was a long while before the waiter returned, but that 
only added to the keenness of his whole enjoyment. He 
watched the rain run down the gutters on the steep street 
outside; he speculated about the men who came into the 
dining room and left it; he studied the negro waiters in 
white coats, each with a piece of braid informally pinned to 
a sleeve; and he heard, subdued, the voices and laughter 
that came froma further room where women were admitted. 

The club was extraordinarily quiet. There were no 
harsh sounds, raised tones, calls, within it; the voices of 
the servants were low, without audible aspirates; the 
negroes’ voices were all in a deferential and musical mono- 
tone. 

A boy, sixteen orsixty, came into his room in the morning, 
put down the window and attended to the stove. Jammes 
heard a far good morning, the window softly close and 
the brief activity by the wood box. The stove was a 
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miracle—small, air-tight, a simple 
of sheet iron on legs, with an openi 
top for wood, a round door onas 
in front and an insecure elbow of 
none the less, and in no time at all, d 
such a red-hot energy that when hi 
Jammes was forced to close off all 

It filled the 
too, like a cense 
a resinous frag 
an air of t 
primitive an 
ing. It enorn 
stirred Jammes’ 
nation, carry: 
back into the } 
which it was t 
table breat 
slightly pungen 
with the faint 
sions of the ¢ 
grating wood, 
his mind of allt] 
plicated doubt 
assailed it. He 


younger yea! 
brain and bod 
perfectly marr 
instincts wer 


smoke but ofa 
other smells, 0 
growing and | 
They were as 
and distinct a 
ent sounds, an 
pended onl 
waited for the. 
sulted and el 


ible, withouii 
ness, and keen} 
steel. 

This was } 
Jammes, a map 
cally old, spent by heredity and wasted by sickni 
in bed for a little, while the stove in his room | 
energy, before he rose for the day. He never ld 
strong, and cramped years at desks, in closed roi 
not added to his small initial vigor. He had nevi 
day in a woods; he knew nothing about that wz 
and, actually there, he would have intensely di 
but, with the faintly visible blue smoke in his ni 
a setting was natural, inevitable, to him. He w 
ported not to his own febrile youth, but into the 
a land, of a nation, a people that was spare and} 
strong by necessity. He got up with a sigh, affec 
damned and checked the stove; and gradually, as *) 
about, lost a greater part of the stiffness in his 5 
vision slowly became clearer; the confusion lind 
his head. ‘ 


In the evening, seated before an open fire of 
under a white mantel, with a burnished brass hi 
side, he became aware of another influence ¢ 
The great window on Grace Street, blurred by 
and the rain, seemed to be hiding, not the Richm 
present, but the city under the siege of the Civi 
was it before then—a more pastoral time? At» 
there were crinoline and close bonnets with rimst 
about flowerlike faces; and the streets were 0 
stepping-stones spaced to let the wheels of * 
smoothly pass. } 

The old city, once gathered around the capital 
no more than a place of boarding houses and of i! 
of commerce. The facades were smoke-blacken! 
and the streets loud with motor traffic. But the. 
still sentient, implied, in the Westmoreland - 
the smaller city of scrubbed brick with lindens; 
nolia trees by the doors. 

It had never, of course, been aristocratic 
racy of Virginia was in the country, not in tow 
had had a formal quaintness, a nice gentility, 
departed from the world. q 


e walls of the club were paintings, portraits, of 
ate officers, in gray and gilt. Some were bright, 
still; but others had faded, grown resigned in 
d peaceful in spirit. Time had robbed them of 
wellion and charged them with the serenity of a 
1. The powder and steel and blood were subdued 
nory, the hatred was a legend. Jeb Stuart, in the 
ws as gallant as a rose—a boy, a soldier, with a 
ard, holding in undimmed effigy all the romance 
dalry had carried from the world. He preserved, for 
;/Jammes to regret, a lovely and pictorial swag- 
nphantly personal in the face of death and war, 
jor the meeting of fate and the dictates of honor by 
“Jammes recalled, all fell in the period he dismissed 
rian; yes, it was a part of the age of mahogany; 
» wood—for the moment—took on a desirable, a 
as, light. The colonial years of Virginia were 
less engaging than the later time, when women 
e tulips; he had, now, more tolerance for the 
and alabaster Cardell, the dealer who was his 
‘ought and advantageously sold. His mind was 
{in trumpet creepers, with humming birds at the 
jlow-scarlet flowers; he heard the smooth impacts 

‘et balls late on a summer afternoon; there were 
' ruddy tanbark, hedges of box, mock oranges. 
1ad he heard of croquet hoops with holders for 
sagainst a windless dusk? His thoughts were 
n nto by the approach of Pinknor Appletee, the 
ough whom his presence there had been made 
/ Appletee dropped into a chair beside him. 

; thinking, since you’re interested in old furniture, 
‘ard about a bed you might spare a look at. It’s 
dzh. The people who have it wouldn’t let a dealer 
use. It’s been in the family ever since I don’t 
yen—came from England with them.”’ 
ha was appropriately polite, but inwardly he was 
at what promised to be a futile experience. One 
)|hings, in connection with the bed, he was sure 
seur, perhaps three—it would be worthless, this 
rhe more probable; it would be fine, but he’d have 
e|to an interminable account of how the owner had 
ita asked to sell it; or it would be fair—a good 


of a not uncommon type—and intimated that he 
‘erpersuade a solemn reluctance to part with it for 
‘ndred and fifty dollars. 
was, however, no escape from at least a simulation 
st; he would, Jammes assured Pinknor Appletee, 
oleasure to see it the next afternoon; and, when 
l(ignated time inevitably arrived, he went in an 
shed flood of rain, not with Appletee, but follow- 
sareful instruction. Jammes proceeded first to a 
sire where, among the evidences of other but un- 
ilustries, an instrument for the pressing of men’s 
sas leaking, at the most unexpected places, a warm 
n}and from there he was conducted to a dwelling 
(sombre brick. 
0 woman, her head folded in a brilliant bandanna, 
1 in lead, and together they descended to the 
the didn’t know just 
je bed was, but they 
1 be far wrong. She 
, anyhow, see why they 
e| that old bed so long; 
h.gs as they were she’d 
pped it up for the fire- 
every first cold day. 
be it was. 
iv me a post.” 
12s, with difficulty, ex- 
‘+t from a long accum- 
Lingle. It was lighter 
-.0t of the stairs. He 
‘neraton bedpost, deli- 
uted, with heads of 
/arved at the base, 
yiicker than his wrist, 
e aps twelve feet high. 
Ceard of beds so high, 
;but this was the first 
(seen over nine feet. 
| left the cellar, in his 
‘upt manner, he asked 
- Itwasa hundred and 
lars, and, without a 
vord, he put that sum 
{ a convenient table. 
ivas all delightful, un- 
, exhilarating, really; 
Situation it directly 
about was far more 


tiding in the street, 
1; the removal of the 
ad bought to a truck, 
. individual, at once 
strange, stopped 


al 


“That’s a remarkable bed,’”’ he pronounced. 

“Tt hasn’t been cut down,” Jammes returned. 

“Ten feet if it’s a foot.” 

“Twelve at least.” 

“Sheraton.” 

“T’m inclined to agree with you.”’ This, for Jammes, was 
singularly definite. 

“T wonder whose it is?”’ 

“You needn’t,” said Jammes; “it’s mine.” 

The other looked at him sharply, suspiciously. He 
fingered a flower in his buttonhole, settled a finger more 
snugly into his glove. It was Gravers, the man who had 
tried to buy the curly maple headboard Francis Jammes 
had secured, and whom Jammes had met two months be- 
fore in Charleston, at the Bay Hotel. 

“Yours!’’ he exclaimed. Then, after a thoughtful mo- 
ment, he went on: “But it’s natural, I’ve often seen that 
before. After you got the Phyfe table you wanted more. 
Of course! You wanted all the antique furniture there 
was. Well, there’s a lot; and most of it better than this bed. 
I don’t know how you found it, but I’ll take it off your 
hands. I’ll do more than that—I’ll put you in the way of 
getting a good bed. The sofa table in Vicksburg was all 
right, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was,” Jammes said shortly. “‘ Watch that end,” he 
directed a man with the post. Then, “It isn’t for sale.” 

“Tt will be when you see what you can have instead,” 
Gravers answered positively. 

“Are you a dealer?” Jammes suddenly demanded. 

“Me? Oh, no! But I’d sell an old piece of furniture if 
I came on it right. Are you?” 

“No,” Jammes replied; ‘I wouldn’t sell old furniture, 
except in special circumstances. eelhats ite The 
bed was safely on the truck. 

Gravers waited—it was plain—to hear, if possible, the 
address given the truckmen; but they moved away with 
no further directions. . 

“T suppose you’ll have Richards pack it,’”’ Gravers said. 
“They’re as good as there is. I’d like to go around and 
examine the bed. I might be 
able to surprise you.”’ 

““That bed,’’ Francis 
Jammes replied, “‘has been 
withdrawn from circulation.” 

“Tt’s a damn funny thing 
how you found it, just coming 
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here, the way you did. I thought I knew all the old furni- 
ture in the city.” He studied Jammes with a narrowed 
speculative gaze. Then a light of understanding flashed 
into his face. “I’ve been three kinds of a fool!” he ex- 
claimed. “TI ought to have known right back at that sale 
in New Jersey. You’re Francis Jammes!” 

For a moment, so habitual and instinctive was Jammes’ 
caution, his doubt, that he appeared to question the asser- 
tion of his identity. Mentally and swiftly gazing over his 
experience with antique dealers in the past, he could not 
recall Gravers. Yet, certainly, he was a dealer. It was 
curious. 

Gravers asked: “What did you give for the Jacobean 
chair you snaked out of the Bay Hotel?” 

Jammes paused; then, “ An order on a department store 
for another,’’ he acknowledged. 

“T thought you didn’t sell old furniture! 
bring you in about five hundred.” 

Already, Jammes recognized, he had talked too much; 
and turning abruptly away, without further recognition of 
Gravers’ presence, he proceeded to the club. Why, he 
wondered, had he suddenly seen so very much of Gravers, 
in such widely separated places—first New Jersey, then 
Charleston and now Richmond in Virginia. But he had 
said that he lived in Virginia. What kind of a dealer was 
he? Not the ordinary kind, certainly. No commonplace 
salesman of antiques would have bid a hundred dollars for 
a maple headboard, however graceful and curly. It was 
evident that Gravers had no sense of beauty, no love for 
the surfaces he dealt in. 

There was, he realized, always something to puzzle and 
annoy him, to make life hard. The closed sedan in which 
he was riding lurched into a muddy depression and threw 
him violently forward. But the rain had stopped—he was 
going to see the court cupboard—and a thin sun was hung 
with clouds like ruffled muslin. A window was down, and 
suddenly the afternoon was hot, steaming. Islands of 


That will 


pale blue sky floated over a brown earth drawn, it ap- 
peared, with a design of green. 


There were violets under 
a bank; and a solitary 
robin was singing with 
such clarity and volume 
that he alone seemed 
to fill all space with 
(Continued on 
Page 52) 


She Didn't, Anyhow, See Why They Had Kept That Old Bed So Long 


Vil—Bethmann > 
HE Parliamentary Bloc created by Prince LZ 
Bilow had by this time—1909—fallen to 


pieces, and the new chancellor had from the 
first to suffer, as he complains, “from the con- 
fusion of our internal political conditions. 
No party wished to expose itself to the reproach 
of promoting government policy. . . . Theonly 
solution was to manufacture a majority as occa- 
sion arose. The confused and fluid con- 
dition of parties was most unfavorable to the 
conduct of foreign affairs.” And though “the 
publie read neither Nietzsche nor Bernhardi,” 
yet there was an “ominous materialization of the 
vital interests of public life,’ and ‘“‘ Pan-German 
ideas had gone far to turn German heads.’’* 

The Kaiser and Herr von Bethmann seem to 
have got on fairly well together for a time, but an 
irreconcilable diversity of temperament soon be- 
gan to disturb their relationship. “‘ His inclina- 
tion,”’ says the Emperor, “to get to the bottom 
of problems”’ and “‘to deal only with what was 
thoroughly matured. . made working with 
him tiresome.” 

He was, moreover, obstinate, fond of “laying 
down the law,” and ‘‘always knew everything 
better than anybody else. . It became more 
and more apparent that he was remote from 
political realities.” 

Until Herr von Bethmann’s accession there 
had been in Berlin to all intents and purposes 
three foreign offices, each often acting in ignor- 
ance or in independence of the others, and headed 
respectively by the Kaiser, the chancellor, and 
the secretary of state. 

Lord Haldane recalls some pointed language 
on this matter, used to him on the occasion of a 
visit to Berlin in 1906, by Herr von Tschirschky, 
then foreign minister; it is to be remembered 
that the foreign secretary, unlike the chancellor, 
was technically a Prussian, and not an imperial 
officer. 

Von Tschirschky observed to me that what he had 
been saying represented his view as foreign minister 
of Prussia, but that next door was the chancellor, who 
might express quite a different view to me, if I asked 
him; and that if, later on, I went to the end of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and turned down Unter den Linden, 
I should come to the Schloss, where I might derive 


from the Emperor’s lips an impression quite different 
from that given by either himself or the chancellor. 


Lord Haldane adds that an eminent foreign diplomat- 
ist observed: 


In this highly organized nation, when you have ascended to 
the very top story you find not only confusion but chaos. + 


Bethmann did his best to straighten out this adminis- 
trative muddle, and to center in himself the whole direction 
of foreign policy. 

The Kaiser, in his anxiety to disclaim personal respon- 
sibility for untoward incidents, explains that this concen- 
tration of authority in the chancellor’s hands was made 
possible by the Constitution of the Empire—‘“‘based,”’ as 
it was, ‘‘on the towering personality of Prince Bismarck” — 
which, in the event of a disagreement between the Em- 
peror and the chancellor, ‘‘leaves the former no alternative 
but to yield to his minister or dismiss him.”’ He continued, 
however, to be an active intermeddler in all matters of im- 
portance, and in many which were not. He gives an 
amusing illustration of what used to happen. Bethmann 
having appointed Kiderlen to be secretary of state, in spite 
of the Kaiser’s protests, came to him one day to complain 
of Kiderlen’s insubordination, and “‘asked me to appeal to 
his conscience. I declined, with the observation that the 
chancellor had chosen Kiderlen against my wishes, and 
must now manage to get along with him.” 

It was early in the Bethmann régime—the spring of 
1911—that the Kaiser paid what turned out to be his last 
visit to England, to attend the unveiling of the Queen Vic- 
toria Memorial. Ht gives an animated and appreciative 
description of the ceremony and its attendant festivities, 
and of the warmth of his own reception. Ballin, who seems 
to have been in London at the time, formed the impression 
that the “Kaiser is now actually one of the most popular 
persons in England.” As illustrating the kind of interests 
which were at this time occupying his mind, I may‘mention 
a conversation with which he honored me one evening at 
Buckingham Palace after dinner. 

Heasked meif [had read the book to which I have already 


referred, recently published by Houston Chamberlain, 


* Reflections on the World War, pp. 23-30. 
} Before the War, pp. 70 and 71. 
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a German subject of English extraction, The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. I 
replied that I had dipped into it without be- 
ing greatly impressed. He reproached me 
good-humoredly for my lack of insight and, 
himself evidently regarding the book as in the 
nature of a new gospel, he proceeded with 
much eloquence to descant on its central 
theme—the dominance of Race as the main 
factor in history. Chamberlain maintained, 
among other theses, that Christ was not a 
Jew and that the Germans are the real chosen 
people. The Emperor appeared to be preoc- 
cupied by the Yellow Peril, and looked, as the 
only possible safeguard for civilization against 
it, to the combined action of the white peo- 
ples. And among the white peoples the only 
ones which really counted were the Germanic 
races; for the Latins and the Slavs, whatever 
might have been their origin, he had nothing 
but contempt. He was already of the opinion 
which he repeats in his Memoirs: 

The Germanic idea in all its splendour was first 
revealed and preached to the astonished German 
people by Chamberlain in his Foundations of the 


Nineteenth Century. But, as is proved by the col- 
lapse of the German people, this was in vain.* 


I shall consider in another chapter the all-important 
topic of German naval expansion, for which, as we have 
seen, the Kaiser claims the main credit, and which 
was prosecuted with enthusiasm by Prince Bilow, and 
not without many waverings and misgivings by his suc- 
cessor. 

Indeed, in the critical year 1912, after the Haldane mis- 
sion to Berlin, the Kaiser tells us that Herr von Bethmann 
twice offered his resignation of the chancellorship. It will 


be not inappropriate here to quote a significant passage, 


*In the course of the same talk the Emperor told me that not 
‘a single commissioned officer in his army was a Jew. I felt con- 
strained to point out that the Jews had their compensations; 
amongst other things, they had captured and controlled the 
larger part of the German press. He did not dissent. 
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~ Sea power cast a spell that many a critic 
Former Prime Minister of Great Britain the smallest item in the budget could noj 


And in the country the farther you were ff 
coast the brighter glittered the sea in the 
romance. The fleet was the pet of Germai 
seemed to embody the energies and enthusj 
the nation. . . . The doubts of a small;¢ 
experts as to whether we were on the right. 
building capital ships at all, could make no 
against a fanatical journalism wholly in the 
of the prevailing policy. Questionings as tot] 
international embarrassment caused us by¢ 
policy were shouted down by a boisterous ag 
. . . The direction of the fleet had lain { 
in the hands of a man [that is, Tirpitz] who 
rogated to himself a political authority far bey 
functions, and who had a lasting influen 
political point of view of an important cirele, 
ever an issue arose between the naval aui 
and the political administration, the public 
invariably supported the former.* a 


Side by side with this should be putso 
guage which records the Kaiser’s own ¢ 
views at the end of 1911. About that ¢ 
friend Ballin sent him a copy of an artidl 
Westminster Gazette entitled Towards ar 
German Détente, which was returned wi 
ginal notes and a postscript in the Empen 
hand.} Both the article and the imperj 
ments upon it are well worth reading at 
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Hest dems. 


in the light of subsequent events. I will cite 0 
sentences from the Kaiser’s postscript: 


Quite good, except for the ridiculous insinuation tl 
aspiring after the hegemony in Central Europe.. \ 
are Central Europe. . . . To this the British objec! 
it absolutely knocks to pieces their theory of the fia 
Power—that is, their desire to be able to play off one! 
power against another at their own pleasure, and ( 
would lead to the establishment of a united continer 
tingency which they want to prevent at all costs. — 


A “united continent’’ would, of course, have }P 
subjugated France. 7 


a 


* Reflections, pp. 90 and 91. 
It is set out in facsimile in an appendix to Alb?! 
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p. 316, with a translation at p. 164. “ 


r later— 
or, 1912— 
Her writes: 


nment an 
int [with 
ethat re- 


friction, 
iid by mu- 
nssions the 
bof the two 
' Morocco 
it, the pre- 
ts where 
—. most ex- 
conflict. 


igreement was the starting point of the Entente 
, It was announced to the world, and debated in 
»hstag, where the chancellor, Prince Biilow, ex- 
eclared that “‘from the point of view of German 
{we have nothing to object to in regard to it.” 
ward Grey, who took over the foreign office from 
isdowne in December, 1905, carried on and de- 
ihe work begun by his predecessor, and our long- 
i difficulties with Russia in Western and Central 
@ set at rest by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
11907. It is not too much to say that this agree- 
an end, once and for all, to the ‘‘ Russian menace 
which had haunted the minds of British states- 
diplomatists—even of those who used the largest 
orgenerations. It was dictated entirely by our own 
' it had no indirect objects; and in the debates 
| Parliament Sir Edward Grey warmly repudiated 
p stion that it was aimed in any way at the isola- 
ermany.t 
‘ow now from the secret correspondence, un- 
fter the Russian Revolution, which passed at the 
ween the German Emperor and the 
t in the interval between the conclu- 
r Entente with France in 1904 and the 
issian Convention of 1907, and par- 
during and after the Russo-Japanese 
illy” was assiduously urging ‘‘ Nicky” 
1 treaty of alliance with him against 
1) in the first instance behind the back 
Jench ally, who was later perforce to 
vin. This intrigue came to a head in 
pyvate’’ meeting of the two imperial 
»t July, 1905, at Bjoerkoe Sound, when 
4)r presented the Czar with the text of 
osed treaty, and induced him to sign 
ezar°when he got back home’ and ‘in- 
lis astonished foreign minister, Count 
i’, of what he had done, was made to 
\e folly and indeed the treachery into 
' had been cajoled, and the treaty, in 
ijaré’s words, “‘was allowed to remain 
a pigeonhole among the Czar’s pri- 
drs,” : 
we had tried and failed to come to 
"ment with Germany as to naval ex- 
iwe continued to attempt an under- 
with her in other ways. 
hereafter describe the purpose and 
of Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin 
tly part of 1912. I confine myself 
| at this place to a single point, which 
'/nveniently dealt with here. In their 
tonversations the German Chancellor 
to Lord Haldane the following gen- 
j1ula, as one which would meet the 
she Imperial Government: 


ugh contracting parties assure each other 
If their desire of peace and friendship. 

not either of them make or prepare 
ay (unprovoked) attack upon the other, 
any combination or design against the 
2urposes of aggression, or become party 
n or naval or military enterprise alone or 
ation with any other power directed to 
\).d, and declare not to be bound by any 
gsement. 


a a ll 
. 191. 
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The Fortress of Melilla, on the Moroccan Coast 


3. Tf either of the high contracting parties heeomes entangled 
in a war with one or more powers in which it cannot be said to be 
the aggressor, the other party will at least observe towards the 
power so entangled a benevolent neutrality, and will use its 
utmost endeavor for the localization of the conflict. If either of 
the high contracting parties is forced to go to war by obvious 
provocation from a third party, they bind themselves to enter 
into an exchange of views concerning their attitude in such a 
conflict. 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises out of the preceding 
article has no application in so far as it may not be reconcilable 
with existing agreements which the high contracting parties 
have already made. 

5. The making of new agreements which render it impossible 
for either of the articles to observe neutrality towards the other 
beyond what is provided by the preceding limitation is excluded 
in conformity with the provisions in Article 2. 

6. The high contracting parties declare that they will do all 
in their power to prevent differences and misunderstandings 
arising between either of them and other powers. 


As is pointed out in a statement issued by the British 
Foreign Office in 1915: 
These conditions, although in appearance fair as between the 


parties, would have been grossly unfair and one-sided in their 
operation. Owing to the general position of the European Powers, 


Lloyd George and Winston Spencer Churchill 
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and the treaty en- 
gagements by which 
they were bound, 
the result of Articles 
4 and 5 would have 
been that, while 
Germany in the case 
of a European con- 
flict would have re- 
mained free to sup- 
port her friends, this 
country would have 
been forbidden to 
raise a finger in de- 
fence of hers. 

The formula 
was accordingly 
rejected by Sir E. 
Grey. 

Negotiations 
were continued in 
London between 
Sir E. Grey and 
Count Metternich 
in March, 1912, 
and the British 
cabinet eventually 
put forward the 
following formula: 

The two Pow- 
ers—England and 
Germany—being 
naturally desirous of 
securing peace and 
friendship between them, England declares that she will neither 
make nor join in any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Ag- 
gression upon Germany is not the subject and forms no part of 
any treaty understanding or combination to which England is 
now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has 
such an object. 

Germany was to give a reciprocal engagement. 

This, however, was not enough for the Kaiser and his 
advisers. They required an absolute pledge of British neu- 
trality if Germany should become involved in war, which, 
of course, would have enabled Germany, whenever a favor- 
able opportunity offered, to attack and crush France, while 
England looked on with tied hands, a passive and helpless 
spectator. 

No British statesman could have consented to such an 
ignominious surrender of his country’s freedom of action 
in the future. 

The failure to come to a general political agreement did 
not, however, prevent us from prosecuting negotiations 
with Germany in regard to the Bagdad Railway, and to 
territorial and economic relations in Africa. The arrange- 
ments proposed did not consist, as Admiral von Tirpitz 
suggests, in offering to Germany territory that 
was not our own but which belonged to Por- 
tugal and other nations. Their purport is cor- 
rectly described by Lord Haldane:* 

All we did was to propose exchanges with Ger- 
many of territory that was ours for territory that 
was hers; to undertake not to compete for the pur- 
chase of certain other territory that might come 
into the market, in consideration of a correspond- 
ing undertaking on her part; and to agree about 
zones within which each nation should distribute 


its industrial energies and give financial assistance 
to enterprise. 


So far as Portugal was concerned, the agree- 
ment was entirely contingent on her willing- 
ness to part with territory; and Sir E. Grey 
at the same time arranged with her for a re- 
newal of the old-standing Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. 

The draft agreement between Great Britain 
and Germany was practically settled early in 
1914, and one of the main reasons why it was 
not finally signed before the outbreak of the 
war was that Sir Edward Grey insisted on its 
immediate publication, together with the re- 
newed Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, to the world; 
to which the Berlin Foreign Office demurred. 

Herr von Bethmann, after saying that ‘in 
these negotiations England showed itself, as 
always, a hard bargainer but well disposed,’ 
adds that “the policy of agreements on partic- 
ular issues had proved itself practicable.” 

The entente, I repeat, was never converted 
into an alliance. While working cordially with 
France and Russia to secure the international 
equilibrium, we kept ourselves free to decide, 
when the occasion arose, whether we should or 
should not go to war. This was repeatedly 
stated in the House of Commons by both Sir 
E. Grey and myself. The formula agreed to in 
November, 1912, between the French Govern- 
ment and our own, the terms of which are set 
out at the end of this chapter, which bound us 
in the event of a danger to European peace to 
consider jointly the steps to be taken, was, as 
M. Poincaré says, ‘‘simply hypothetical, and 

(Continued on Page 129) 
*Before the War, p. 145. 
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The Banker’s Quandary 


F ALL institutions which make business operations 
6) possible none so arouses the ire of persons who would 
sovietize this country as the bank. There are many counts 
in their indictment of banks and bankers. Indeed, merely 
to enumerate all the points in this reckoning is hardly 
possible, for the very word ‘“‘banker”’ is synonymous in 
the minds and mouths of radicals and agitators with all 
that is wrong and harmful in existing institutions. 

The fact stands out, however, that the banker takes in 
on deposit the money of the entire people and does not 
always, in the opinion of his critics, use either the money 
or the undoubted power which goes with its possession 
for the best interests of the people. Yet it has long been 
true that banking, in this country, at least, has been an 
open field which practically all might enter. Given only 
a moderate accumulation of savings and the confidence 
of at least a portion of the community, any small group 
of men might enter the business and reform its supposed 
evils. 

If there is one institution in American life which con- 
forms more closely to our theories of democracy and indi- 
vidual initiative than another it is the bank. Despite the 
tendency toward large banks in the main centers of popu- 
lation, the fact remains that there are still something like 
thirty thousand banks in the country, the vast majority 
of them owned and administered by simple American 
home folks who are not connected with Wall Street or the 
money power that is supposed to reside there. 

Not only is banking open in theory to all who conform 
to the relatively modest requirements but it is a matter of 
common knowledge that new banks, large and small, but 
especially small, are being constantly started by all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the most powerful Wall Street 
financiers down, or up, to the farmers, builders, doctors, 
lawyers, bakers and candlestick makers of the smallest 
hamlet. 

If any thoroughgoing communist really wishes to under- 
stand the banking system and its personnel he should 
drive through a score or so of country towns and study the 
occupation and personality of the typical bank director, 
stockholder, officer and employe, instead of confining his 
observations solely to the lower end of Manhattan Island. 
It is true that in indicting the banking system of the 
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country one really indicts the average typical small-town 
American, and the American people itself. 

Just because a business institution is typically small- 
town and American, it cannot on that account be given 
permanent and perpetual immunity from all criticism. 
Banking, like other business institutions, is subject to im- 
provement. New ideas may be needed. It is not a field 
above or too sacred for experimentation. There have been 
many and constant improvements, and there will be even 
more. But it is a sign of empty-headedness to proclaim in 
advance as a success what is only at the time an experiment. 

Unfortunately for the constructive improvement of 
banking theories and practice, much of the criticism is 
either unbelievably unintelligent or else wholly dishonest. 
When great emphasis is laid on the fact that bankers use 
the people’s money for what is not the people’s best inter- 
est the real meaning that is stated or implied is that money 
is not easy enough to borrow. The idea is that because 
most of the money in the banks is put there by depositors— 
that is, by the people at large, rather than by a relatively 
few stockholders—the people at large should have no 
trouble in borrowing all they want. 

But the banker’s first duty is not to lend money. His 
first duty is to return deposits on demand or at the end 
of an agreed-upon term. Important as credit operations 
are to the whole structure of industrial society, the bank 
rests originally and primarily upon its ability to return 
deposits intact. The banker’s first duty is the protection, 
the conservation of his deposits. He is compelled to that 
by the moral obligation which rests upon him and by the 
whole framework of the law, including the double liability 
which usually rests upon his stockholders. 

The individual or even the business enterprise which 
deposits money in a bank does so with the ideas of safety 
and convenience in mind. Safekeeping, however, is the 
primary idea. There cannot be two primary ideas. Bor- 
rowing must come second or third. Thus the banker must 
be cautious when he lends other people’s money; far more 
cautious, indeed, than when he lends his own. 

From the very nature of his business the banker must 
always be in somewhat of a quandary. To make anything 
at all for his stockholders he must lend the depositors’ 
money, but prison gates yawn for those who lend it un- 
wisely. Only the most colossal ignorance or a wholly 
destructive turn of mind can explain those who criticize 
the banker for being reasonably cautious and conservative. 
How can any honest man who is not a fool be otherwise 
than cautious and conservative when he lends another 
man’s money? 

It has been said that the end of our theory of govern- 
ment is in sight when the savings of the people cannot be 
trusted to the banks. Fortunately, to an overwhelming 
degree, that trust is one which now exists, and which no 
agitation has yet been able to break down. But it is a fair 
question whether bankers, instead of being too careful in 
their use of the people’s money, are careful enough. 

It is difficult to imagine a stronger framework of law for 
the protection of bank depositors than is provided by the 
national bank act and by many state banking laws. Yet 
there is a constant slipping through the net of dishonest 
and incompetent bankers. In the main the banking system 
of the country is dependable and trustworthy to a degree, 
but there are enough exceptions to make constant vigi- 
lance necessary. 

When the banker is blamed because he pays smaller 
interest on deposits than he charges on loans, or because 
he forces payment or forecloses on the lender, or because 
he is generally cold-hearted in his attitude, it is apparently 
forgotten that centuries of legislation have hammered into 
him the idea of safety, security, responsibility and trustee- 
ship for the depositors’ money. It is forgotten usually by 
the outsider, but never by the banker, that if he loses the 
depositors’ money the stockholder is subject to a double 
liability, and investors will not so subject themselves unless 
they have an assurance of fair profits and considerable 
security in other ways. 

But none the less there is the bank teller or cashier, and 
now and then the president, who goes to the bad because 
of women or of speculation in stocks. There is the banker 
who is just a plain darn fool, and there is the one who is 
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thoroughly yellow and dishonest all the way 
These types appear and reappear, although ne 
failures increase after the bursting of any sort of 


complete incompetence among bankers is low, 
is quite enough to warrant ceaseless vigilance on tl 
of examining and regulating authorities. 


all business effort, whether private or governmen' 
is the desire to make a good showing. Customers 


ways reckon on the risk. 

The persistency with which banks are denoun 
not lending more freely is difficult to understand in 
the repeated losses suffered from lending too freel; 
said that banks constitute a money trust, yet n 
them commonly give recommendations to concern 
have never deserved a single good word and wor 
tainly never get it from any money trust worthy 
Much is said of how banks favor their friends, ar 
cially insiders, so called. But perhaps the most 
fact about banks to those who deal in facts rather 
buncombe is how good they are, far too good, to 
almost total strangers. 

Indeed, the most curious fact about many ih 
how often they are unable to detect bad character 
practices and unsound finances until after the cras 
extend credit to a vast multitude and variety of en’ 
and individuals, and out of these myriads a numbe 
prove poor investments. A 

If the banks are engaged and joined in a conspira 
the people’s money for the bankers’ profit and the 
sion of the people they are not very successful at t 
If the banks possess and exert as much oppressii 
as the radically inclined assert, it is strange they s 
many business losses. If their system for bea 
people is so perfect it is strange that every now, 
a banker goes to jail or commits suicide becaus 
been discovered in misusing the people’s money. | 

Banking might be made more safe for the depot 
hardly more acceptable to the parlor pink, if t 
thousand mostly separate institutions were re 
half a dozen, somewhat after the British fashion. 
be made still safer and thoroughly acceptable to 
for the moment at least, if the Federal Governn 
over the banking function entirely. That would 
whole question; especially if the railroads were ti 
at the same time, and a few of the larger industrie 
the oil, steel, packing house, telephone, telegrap] 
light and power, and automobile industries. 

For then we should cease to be a free and qd 
nation with all the worries that go with it. There 
no point in finding fault with the banks, railroay 
thing else. With a few bureaucrats controllin 
tion there would be no senge in complaining | 
least no more than in objecting to what a Soviet ¢ 
decrees. Under our present system we have a ] 
difficulties and troubles of free institutions, — 
initiative and opportunity for all. It is ay 
nuisance, because it places considerable res} 
upon the individual American. Why not shi 
few politicians and autocrats? 

Industry and commerce, including banking,| 
so simple under such an arrangement. There 
need of private stockholders in banks, no d 
no profits. Naturally under government ban 
be hard to refuse loans, to discriminate again: ‘ 
The borrowers might have enough votes, or bet 
turn the bureaucrats out of power and put in 
Thus the losses would be heavy, but that would! 
at all. They would be made up out of taxatic 

In this fashion industry after industry could 
over, and if any losses were sustained the ta xP 
be pinched again. Of course in time there 
taxpayers left, no wealth to tax. But what o 
not start civilization over again from the 
would really be easier thar progressing in} ° 
fashion from the point already reached. It take mu 
headwork to break a piece of machinery than ta 
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RLY everything in the world 
at one time or another, largely 
luenced by fashion. At cer- 
Js in history front porches have been fashionable 
: at other periods front porches have been en- 
lly banned by the dictates of fashion. Litera- 
nes has had to be well sprinkled with commas, 
,, dashes and involved sentences in order to be 
n; at other times it has been considered out of 
s it ran to short sentences and a paucity of all 
yn except the period. Fashions in women change. 
ms the truly fashionable woman had to have the 
mtours of Mount Rainier and tip the beam in the 
if two hundred pounds; on other occasions she 
souse any excitement among the smart set unless 
d between ninety-five and a hundred and thirteen 
d had the general outline of a two-by-four joist. 


Ballot-Shy Citizens 


(THING—ships, shoes, sealing wax, cabbage, 
ng, monarchies, and what not—hasbeen regulated 
sed by fashion at one time or another; and the 
‘nt of the United States is no exception to the gen- 
‘For a great many years the fashionable attitude 
1erican citizens was to think of the Government 
(vernment.’’ The average American paid a great 
gsention to getting men to run his laws for him; 
fe whole he was eminently successful in getting 
rient suited to his needs. It was fashionable for 
4; to participate in the business of government, 
Jy so; for there is no business that is more impor- 
he citizens of any country. Consequently the 
jitself and the city ran ‘itself and the county ran 
1 the state ran itself. For any of these units to 
nssed that it was incapable of running itself would 
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have been a shameful admission of impotence and incom- 
petence on the part of those who were proud to participate 
in the business of government. 

Of recent years, however, fashions have changed in all 
these things, as fashions will. The average American, in- 
stead of looking at his Government as a part of his private 
possessions, to be guarded and cherished and exhibited 
with pride, has come to view it as a vast impersonal thing 
out of which he ought to pry everything priable at the 
earliest opportunity. 

No longer does he view it as “‘my Government,’’ but as 
“your Government.” No longer are towns, cities, coun- 
ties and states content to run themselves by their own 
efforts. They want the Federal Government to rush to 
their assistance, with men, money and regulations, and 
remove from their shoulders all burdens of government that 
seem to them difficult or expensive. 

It is nolonger fashionable to vote in the United States— 
no longer fashionable, that is to say, to pay attention to 
the business of government. 

Out of all the voters registered in the United States, only 
about 49 per cent of them are sufficiently interested in their 
Government to step up to the polls and cast their votes on 
election day. Lessthan 
half of America’s regis- 
tered voters, on the face 
of the returns, have 
sufficient patriotism to 
participate in the run- 
ning of the nation. 

In 1920, 26,000,000 
people voted in the 
presidential election; 


CAN THEY GET BY WITH IT? 
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but the total number of registered voters 
was 54,500,000. For every man and 
woman who voted, there was a slacker 
who didn’t, and there were 2,500,000 nonvoting slackers to 
boot. Since the population of the country is in the neigh- 
borhood of 110,000,000, only about one in every four makes 
himself heard as to the manner in which the country shall 
be governed. 


No Interest in Government 


N SOME states, of course, the percentage of registered 

voters who vote is very much higher than in other states. 
The place of honor among the states is held by Delaware, 
where 75 per cent of the voters go to the polls. At the 
bottom of the list stands South Carolina, only 8.5 per cent 
of whose registered voters are sufficiently interested in 
government to get out on election day and subject them- 
selves to the arduous task of marking an X ona ballot with 
the stub of a lead pencil. 

Indiana, that fertile breeding ground of politicians and 
authors, presses close behind Delaware by producing 74 
per cent of her voting strength at the polls. The best that 
the state of New York can do is to tease 52 per cent of her 
voters into the voting booths; while Wisconsin, the so- 
called ideal state evolved and controlled and reputed to be 

hog-tied by Senator Robert 
Marion La Follette, the pom- 


ms padoured protester, also did its 
, ~ranin political business in the presi- 
s dential election of 1920 with 52 
AN per cent of its registered vote. 

\ f 


\ It might be remarked in pass- 
ing that wherever the boss sys- 
tem is working smoothly and 
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The Miller’s 
Daughter 


(By One She Jilted) 


T IS the miller’s 

[sige 
And she has been 
somean, somean, 
That I would be the 

earrings 
That hang each 

side her bean. 

And from her mops 
of hair ’dswing, 
And scratch her neck 
like everything! 


And I would be the 
fur piece 
Around that silly 
neck of hers; 
With beady eyes and 
ratty ears, 
Like all those swm- 
mer furs. 
And with my teeth so 
sharp and white, 
Her foolish little chin 
I'd bite! 


DRAWN BY R. 8, FULLER 


And I would be the 
necklace 
She wears so close about her throat; 
Those choker beads, they call them. 
And o’er my chance I'd gloat, 
For I would clasp so tight, so tight, 
She’d choke to death—and serve her right! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Th’ Silver Cornet Band 


ROFESSOR CLEM HARNER, th’ organizer, an’ fer 

th’ last forty years th’ leader o’ th’ Apple Grove Silver 
Cornet Band, wuz seventy-two years ole th’ first 0’ this 
June. Professor Harner, at th’ age 0’ twenty-five, gathered 
his first impressions o’ America from th’ southeast corner 
of a red an’ gold combination band wagon an’ Malay tapir 
cage with Sells Brothers’ Great Seven-Elephant European 
Railroad Shows, with which aggregation he traveled sev- 
eral seasons. He says th’ hardest thing next t’ bein’ poor 
an’ prominent is travelin’ with a circus—that takin’ a 
bath is impossible in inland 
towns an’ breakfast is allus 
five hours late. 

Th’ ole-time oom-ta-ta 
Marchin’ Thro’ Georgy sil- 
ver cornet band that used 
t? play on th’ flimsiest ex- 
cuse, is jest about extinct 
in these days o’ close con- 
tractin’, shorter hours, 
livin’ wages, an’ automo- 
biles. Th’ ole silver cornet 
bands used t’ play jest t’ 
hear ’emselves, but th’ 
solidified an’ unionized 
musicians 0’ t’day only 
turn out on a guarantee an’ 
charge fer consultation. In 
other days a brass band 
wuz sort of a social organi- 
zation. Th’ band boys had 
other callin’s an’ didn’ de- 
pend on ther horns an’ 
commercialize ther musical 
talents. All they asked 
wuz that th’ community in 
which they lived would chip 
in an’ buy th’ 54-pound 
thick felt uniforms an’ 
plumes an’ helmets, an’ 
they’d do th’ rest. 

We kin remember th’ 
time when folks would 
scheme around an’ try t’ git 
ther boys in th’ band in- 
stead 0’ sendin’ ’em t’ col- 
lege. Joinin’ th’ band wuz 
th’ turnin’ point in a boy’s 
life—th’ steppin’-stone t’ 
higher an’ better things. 
Belongin’ t’ th’ band gave 


ORAWN BY WALTER DOE MARIS 
“How Much’'lt You Git Fer That Picture?”’ 
You're Paintin’ fer Less’n That” 


The Smiths Have Evening 
Callers. The Smiths are the Folks on the Divan 


a boy access int’ th’ best homes, an’ wuz savin’ on his 
civilian clothes. Plumes an’ epaulets wuz great beau 
catchers, an’ many a humble alto player has dropped int’ 
a snug fortune after one Saturday evenin’ concert. We 
never hear th’ close-fisted musicians 0’ t’day playin’ th’ 
Levey Polka. Th’ Levey Polka is a triple-tongue cornet 
solo an’ requires hard work an’ long practice, so we guess 
that’s th’ reason organized cornetists don’t tackle it. A 
musician can’t pull down any more fer playin’ th’ Levey 
Polka than he could fer playin’ In th’ Sweet By an’ By, 
which is easy, so what’s th’ incentive? A sour note used t’ 
disgrace a musician fer several weeks, but t’day such a 
note is fully protected. In th’ quiet, peaceful evenin’ 0’ 
life, with th’ night closin’ in on him, an’ nothin’ t’ bother his 
reveries ’cept some distant cow bell on th’ hillside, Profes- 
sor Harner must recall some fine experiences in his event- 
ful life. He has shaken hands with Bryan thirty-one times, 
wuz poisoned on tinned plum puddin’ at Selma, Alabama, 
an’ knows Tom Taggart. —Abe Martin. 


““A Thousand Doltars.”” 


“Gosh! I'll Sell the Land 
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fore she 
the job of 
and guar 
Mario’s t 
ment, had 
singer her 
contralto i 


soprano; } 
seventeen, 
tone; Min 
soprano; ani 
three, voice 
sified. The 
an apartmy 
the opera h, 
“Come on home and have dinner with us,” sai 
I protested weakly. I was really rather anxioy 
a glimpse of the home life of the famous tenor. 

As Mario turned the key in the door of his ar 
I could hear the sound of voices blending in closeh 


“Hail, Mario! 
Welcome home, Mario! 
With joyous song we greet thee. 
With joyous song we greet thee. | 
With joyous song we greet— I 
Yes, we gree-ee-ee-eet thee!”’ 


Mario dropped his hat and coat in the hall ani 
with his arms outstretched impulsively, into t) 
room. I followed closely at his heels. His glori( 
voice rang full and clear: 


“*Tis I, Mario, your father! 
Home from my daily toil.” 


To which the family responded: 


“Tis he, Mario, our father, 
Home from his daily toil.” | 


Mario’s family appeared to be dressed for ao 
party. Gilda, a buxom woman of forty, dark-‘ 
olive-skinned, wor! 
velvet evening gov. 
of imitation pezs 
from her neck, al 
raven-black hair li 
a rhinestone tiar, | 
had on a gypsy ctl 
bright yellow bi 
about her hair al 
gold earrings danjn 
her ears. 

Rodolfo was 0s 
the doublet and 0 
cavalier. A sworli 
his side. Mimizd 
were attired as pie 

Mario introdu 
recitative, Rod 
was seated at 
striking an oc 
companying choi: 


“This is a very alt 

of mine 

Whom today, at 
I met. 

Glad was I to me li 

Glad was I to gre h 

Home to dinner | 
him, 

To take pot luckwi 


Then, with thpr 
of a company 
Pointers, theyg? 
themselves abou ht 
“Welcome!” sng 
“Welcome!” tlle 
da’s rich sopran — 
“Welcome!” bi 
Rodolfo’s baryt& 
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that are beans! 


The rich, delicious, tempting kind 
that go right to the spot! The kind that 
are real food—substantial, nourishing 
food that strengthens and sustains. And 
you should just taste their tomato sauce! 
It’s famous from coast to coast and you 
know why the moment you taste it! 
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By Lucy Stone Te: 


BY JAMES HH. 


She Crouched Down Again on the Chilling Ground and Gave Herself Quer to Indefinite Prayer 


vil 


ELL, how does it seem to come off with all the 
\ \) ribbons?” was Blaine’s first remark of the home- 
ward journey. It was a beautiful night of moon- 
beams and soft shadows. The fragrance of the pines 
followed them from the mountains until the swift roadster 
outdistanced it and carried them into the odor of alfalfa 
fields freshly wet with valley dew, intensified now and 
again by the sweeter cloying smell of the tall wild clover 
that ran by the ditches along the road. Then, beyond the 
reach of the little fingers of the mountain streams, came 
the hill country—a great, turbulent, unwatered ocean of 
sagebrush, its contours broken here and there, where spring 
waters sprang, by huddled groups of box elders, like buf- 
feted vessels stubbornly stemming the heavy seas. 

But in the gentle light the austere, moon-loved hills lost 
their sky-piercing outlines of the garish day, softened by 
great palpitating shadows that hovered waveringly like 
gigantic moths. It was a wonderful night for a man and a 
maid and a bewildered but determined Cupid. 

“T’m very much afraid that I didn’t even get honorable 
mention from your mother,’ June replied dubiously to 
Blaine’s quizzical question. ‘She looked like a granite 
woman to me at first, but by the time dinner was over I 
knew I hadn’t done her justice—she’s pure steel.” 

““No-o, only alloy,’”’ Blaine modified; “but a few drinks 
always freeze mother up, and then—it was her first ex- 
perience with methods like yours, you see.” 

“Why, have all the vanquished hordes in the past simply 
submitted humbly to snubbings?”’ 

“You flatter me. Well, at least none of ’em have ever 
opened fire on sight and kept the guns going.” 

For June had obeyed her natural intuitiveness and had 
rephed with appalling candor, not to Mrs. Blaine’s re- 
marks but to the subtle motive which prompted them. It 
had bewitched the rest of the party, but it had added 
venom to the original disapproval in the granite eyes; 
and, as Blaine had said, continuing cocktails held no magic 
of merriment for mother. 

It was June’s initiation into the best Bacchanalian cir- 
cles. The only intoxicated people she had known before 
were the perennial miscreants of Sage City and the jani- 
tress of her rooming house in Chicago. These people were 


different—very. They seemed to gain in wit what they lost 
in wisdom. And their capacities! Cocktails emerged 
miraculously, flowing from a source seemingly as inex- 
haustible as the rock from which Moses watered the 
parched throats of the Israelites. And when their astonish- 
ing thirst did finally threaten famine Tom Denton averted 
any such calamity by sending in a large earthen pitcher of 
home-brew; and by that time they had had sufficient cock- 
tails to be tolerant of its quality. 

Two cocktails sufficed June for the evening; she needed 
no greater exhilaration than the wonders at hand; and she 
found no pleasure in drinking something that tasted like a 
liquid wild crab apple and made her face flush uncomfort- 
ably. Of all the party, Blaine wrestled unscarred against 
the weapons of Bacchus. He became neither hilarious nor 
morose; but at times June’s eyes surprised a look of naked 
anticipation on his face which, under her gaze, clothed 
itself more or less clumsily with a veil of courteous admira- 
tion. Except for the cocktails, the temperate two, she 
might have been concerned over this. She was, however, 
merely exhilarated. Neither was she at all alarmed when 
Mary Denton cornered her in the dressing room as they 
were leaving, with the sullen message, ‘‘John says to tell 
you you better not go home with your sporty friend. He’s 
drunk.” 

““Oh, do you think so? Then he’s a charming inebriate, 
isn’t he, Mary?’ she scorned, her lofty language only 
adding to Mary’s quite evident disgust. She had joined 
Blaine laughingly and told him of the warning. 

“Drunk?” he scoffed with magnificent reassurance. 
“Might as well ask the fishes that swim in the sea if they’re 
afraid of drowning.” 

But he had not reckoned on the insidious surety of the 
Wyoming White Mule, which acted like a time bomb, 
wreaking results with merciless inevitability. 

For a few miles all went happily. June kept him safely 
in merriment with her comments and impressions of his 
friends, while the roadster skimmed the roads like a swal- 
low. But throughout all her cheery chatter she was keenly 
conscious of just one thing—that kisses were in the mak- 
ing. And she was unashamedly glad, afterward, that their 
first kiss could be remembered as a thing of sanity, of keen 


sweet ecstasy. Because it happened before ] 
cumbed to inebriety. | 

They were in the midst of merry memories 
dinner when Blaine quietly remarked, ‘‘ There 
tion but that your once fortunate friend has f 
option, is there?”’ 

And after that quiet question June remembel 
whatever of herself—of what she thought or‘ 
All subjective senses fled. Objective thing: 
fastened themselves enduringly in her mind— 
the moon-misted valleys from the hilltop ' 
stopped, the chuckling sound of the engine, a! 
lament of a night owl, the smell of sage, the 
Blaine’s body as he gathered her in his arms. 

And his lips!’ There was no haste, no con! 
rude force in that first kiss; instead it gave pr! 
coming a permanent continuation of rapture. | 
been nothing of this—with John. She wondere( 
fainting. But earthly raptures must be of ee! 
tion, and the ecstasy of her first awakened pa! 
itself from all subsequent emotions with a wt 
her memory. And under that same white s? 
memory of Blaine’s face as his embrace freed! 
drew back his head to look into her eyes, a bli 
face as if his vision were stricken by too stron} 

“To think this should happen to me!”’ he sa) 
emptying out a lifetime of cynicism with this 
words. 

She stared at him, equally wondering. F< 
meant the knowledge of passion; for him, th! 
of definite love; and of the two he was the 1! 
bewildered. “ Why—why, Baird!’’ she whisp? 


frightened question. 
loosed her quickly and started the car. 
better play safe,’’ he observed with a short, * 
his words seemingly addressed to invisible eat, 
ten thousand dollars if that bunch had ker 

founded liquor at home.” 
She realized afterward how staunchly 
against the overwhelming host, but he strugg? 
(Continued on Page 30) — 
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The whole piece 
comes wrapped 
in this sanitary 
parchment 


wifts Premium Bacon 


Many a woman achieves a reputation 
for serving wonderful meals by select- 
ing only those brands of food which 
have themselves won distinction. In 
buying bacon, for instance, if it is 
marked Swift’s Premium that is all 
she needs to know. 

For this Premium mark has long 
been an assurance of highest quality 
—of distinctive flavor and unusual 
tenderness. 


Experienced housekeepers find that, 
with a family of any size, the eco- 
nomical way is to buy a whole side 
of Premium Bacon. Still, the sanitary 
half-pound and pound cartons of thin, 
even slices are many times a great 
convenience. 

Whichever way they buy it, women 
of discriminating taste make sure 
the bacon they get bears the mark 
Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Uniformly thin, 
even slices come 

in this convenient 
sanitary carton 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
of himself, with fear of what he might drunkenly reveal. 
For June, it was like watching the ravages of an unseen 
monster, seeing this other self; this sickening, silly and, at 
the last, abhorrent person evolve from the man that had 
been Blaine. 

He lost ground quickly. His guidance grew erratic and 
they were out of the road more often than they were in it. 
She could see that he wanted to talk but was trying not 
to. Quick distaste filled her, but at first she was unafraid. 
When his words began to lose consonants and his laughter 
wabbled out meaninglessly, merely shaken into sound by 
the ensuing bumps of the car, she suggested in a slow, still 
voice that she should take the wheel. She had driven 
John’s little car and knew that she could at least stay in 
the roadway. He was enormously, absurdly grateful. 
When he got out of the car to change places with her, her 
horrified eyes saw that he no longer walked like a gentle- 
man but had joined the ranks of the perennial miscreant 
with whom she was disgustedly familiar. And now, re- 
leased from the tension of driving, he tumbled into a silly, 
talkative stupor. 

She tried not to look at him. She tried to forget that she 
had kissed him—to make herself believe it had not hap- 
pened. His hat was on the floor. He pillowed his head 
with its thin, disheveled, drab hair on her shoulder. But 
still fear had no part in her humiliation. She was not afraid 
until his unsteady hands hindered her cautious driving 
with their insistent caresses. Again and again she pushed 
him away, but she might as well have protested with the 
warm night wind which blew tendrils of her hair against 
his close, hot face. 

He argued with ridiculous earnestness that people who 
loved each other should let nothing interfere with the 
pleasure of caresses; that surely she wasn’t going to refuse 
him the favors she had granted to his predecessor. 

“But John never acted like this!” she told him, trying 
desperately to impress his maudlin childishness. ‘Oh, 
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please, please don’t! It’s late, and I want to drive as fast 
as I ean. Oh, I wish to heaven I had listened to John, 
now!” 

“Oh, forget that blue shirt, sweetheart! He’s not had 
my exp’rience, tha’s all.” 

“‘Well, this is the last experience you’ll ever have with 
me!” she flung at him futilely, her lips silenced with hot, 
horrid kisses. 

Struggling away from him, she became aware of an 
ominous silence. She had killed the engine. And there they 
were! She tried to experiment with the gears and get the 
car started again—it' was very different from John’s little 
fliyver—but it was impossible to do more than cope with 
her companion. Embracing her passionately, he began 
muttering words that brought her to quick quietness from 
the shock of their total disillusion. 

“Now, li’l’ sweetheart, lemme tell you my plans. We'll 
get a nice li’l’ apartment in New York; yes, sir, ’ll get you 
the bes’ li’l’ studio in li’l’ ol’ New York. I'll get you every- 
thin’ your li’l’ lily heart desires; far’s that goes, I’d marry 
you if I could. You know I’d marry you; now don’t you 
know I would?” 

June wrenched herself away and took him by the shoul- 
ders as one would an incoherent child. Her mind swept 
mercilessly back over the evening. No, he had said nothing 
at any time—about marriage. 

“Ts that what you meant this afternoon by ‘something 
more than friendship?’”’ she asked slowly. 

“Yes, tha’s it—tha’s it. Bes’ li’l’ arrangement in the 
world. Then you'll make good, be famous, ridin’ top wave 
like you said. Mother’ll be crazy about you when you’ve 
got a big name; then we can be married, madame, if you 
insist, if you insist. Always oblige the ladies. Come on, 
time for another kiss.” 

June’s rigid arms held him pinioned against the seat. 

“You think I’d do such a thing— I—June Cameron?” 

“Why, who are you? You’rejus’ agirl,aren’t you? Lo’s 
o’ girls in the world—no end of ’em! Now come on, li’ if 


June Bug, le’s be friendly; you don’t know he 
I feel. Come on now, nothin’ nicer in the 
kisses.” 

He grasped her struggling figure in arms th 
and bent her body backward under his weight, 
of her, and the liquor, and his years of self-indw 
driven out any awareness of the beautiful belie 
been born in their first kiss. He was loathso 
June jerked one hand free, and by reaching 4 
her managed to loosen the door and push it slig] 
Half falling, she pushed herself from behind ¢] 
twisting her right foot between the brake and t 
until she cried out with the sudden pain of it, 
wrenched it free, lying for a terrified moment j 
had tumbled to the ground, watching the ludiero 
who, in attempting to follow her, was entangl 
gears and the wheel. 

Braving the pain in her twisted ankle, she g 
feet and ran, limping, away from the car, his} 
lighted voice following her. 

“Goin’ play hide an’ seek, are we? I’m th 
seeker in the world; jus’ wait till I catch you, 
Bug, jus’ wait!”’ 

She crouched behind a sagebrush and he gamb 
teringly by. Laughing and calling in high good] 
hunted for perhaps five minutes; and then, 
energy, turned his playful feet back to the car, 
in and went to sleep, bowed over the wheel wit} 
for a pillow. 

June, miserable now with both physical ar 
pain, examined her ankle and bound her hai 
about it. It was undoubtedly sprained. She tri 
on it, but the pain nauseated her. So she crou( 
again on the chilling ground and gave herself ¢ 
definite prayer: ‘‘Oh, dear Lord, help me, som 

After no less than the seven hundredth repetit 
comprehensive entreaty the answer came—p) 

(Continued on Page 32) 


“Oh, No! No, John!’’ She Cried Out, But Her Words Only Made Dry Whispers on Her Lips. 


She Could Not Move 
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JROBABLY no car on the 

. market—at any price—pro- 
ides, in all its vital parts, for a 
reater margin of strength in 
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roportion to known strain than 
ye Hupmobile. 


hat is one of the simple secrets 
f Hupmobile long-life—why 
e earliest models we built are 
ill in use in all parts of the 
orld. 


Phat is why the Hupmobile 
wner, knowing his car and the 
rtainty of lower maintenance 
OSsts, 18 so reluctant even to 
onsider a change that would 
-* him of the Hupmobile. 
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‘ (Continued from Page 30) 
over the hilltops in a fliyver whose engine announced its 
coming from far distances. 

John! Of course it was John! What rare discretion was 
the Lord’s! June pulled herself up beside the tall sage- 
brush and stood to welcome him on her one good foot, sobs 
choking in her throat. Upon sight of Blaine’s stationary 
roadster the flivver increased its already remarkable mo- 
mentum and came leaping down the road like a jack rab- 
bit, stopping short with a chaos of sound that would have 
awakened the dead, but which was less than the breath of 
a butterfly to the slumberer in the sumptuous roadster. 

Now that it had happened, John’s coming seemed the 
most natural thing in the world; she realized that she had 
expected him all along. He lifted her easily into his arms, 
cradling her there as one carries a baby. 

“Oh, honey, I was afraid of this, I was afraid of this, I 
was afraid of this!” 

No other words seemed to occur to him, but so sweet 
was the sound of his voice in her ears that he could have 
repeated prepositions and she would have agreed with him. 
He put her gently into his breathless little car, rebandaged 
her swollen ankle and used her tears and his big handker- 
chief to wash her face. 

“Where’s your hat, honey?’’ was the only question he 
bothered her with. 

“Why, the—the last time I saw it he had his foot in it,” 
she answered. 

At that, John turned toward the other ear and there was 
a look in his eyes that saw dead men. 

“Oh, no, John!’” There was such horror in her voice 
that he stopped and came back to her. “Don’t touch him! 
Don’t touch him! It—it would be like taking advantage 
of a—a sick animal!”’ 

It was true. John realized it. When he did finally ap- 
proach his slumbering rival it was only to rescue the devas- 
tated hat and to pin a leaf from his note book to Blaine’s 
lapel—a leaf which bore the penciled message: 

Son of your mother—and perhaps she might think even I were 
worthy of you if she could see you now—John is letting you live 
at the request of this poor little 
fool who has just promised to 
marry him. The only way you 
can shame and insult me more 
than you already have done is 
ever in any way to remind me 
again of your existence. 

THE Poor LITTLE FOOL. 


No humiliation, of all the 
humiliating night, was worse 
than the return of the prodigal 
hat. John brought it back, 
futilely trying to pull it into 
shape, and silently laid it on 
her lap. The poppies had lost 
their pride; the brim was 
twisted and dirty—the hat she 
had always yearned for, the 
hat that made her think of her 
mother. She spread John’s 
handkerchief over it to hide 
its shame. 

They talked very little on 
the moonlit way home. Occa- 
sionally she glanced at John’s 
face; it actually shone, as a 
sun, with serenity. Once he Ny 
said, “‘ Honey, this is one of the s, 
times you’re pretty certain 
that you love me, isn’t it?” 

She did not give herself time to analyze the bewildering 
germ of antagonism his question roused in her, but an- 
swered quickly with serious humor, ‘John, I love you 
enough to supply a whole family. When I saw you coming, 
back there, it was just as if my mother and my father and 
any sisters or brothers I might have had were all hurrying 
to help me because I belonged to them. For, you see, 
you’re all the real love I have.” 

“T’m all you’ll ever need, darling,’ he assured her. 

“Oh, John, I can’t understand why you don’t hate me, 
when the only times I love you are when I need you!” 

John’s right arm tightened about her shoulders. 

“That’s what makes us love people, honey—because 
they need us. We don’t love folks we aren’t able to help. 
Don’t you worry; not at all, at all.’ 

This large remark struck her as alarmingly true. What 
help had she ever been—could she ever be—to John? 

It added itself to the pain of her ankle and kept her from 
sleeping when, three hours later, she was tucked in beside 
Mrs. Brown on the straw tick so that her tent might serve 
as a guest room for John. Her brain was too weary for 
reasoning; she had no control over the sensations that ran 
riot init. And the predominant one was the thrill that had 
shaken her when she had glimpsed, with startled wonder- 
ment, the man who had looked at her from Blaine’s eyes 
in that long moment after their first kiss. 

It was the man her love could help Baird Blaine to be. 
But her bewilderment was finally driven away by a power 
other than her own. Wearied into restless sleep, her dreams 
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earried her back to a similar tragedy of childhood. She 
stood, screaming and terrified, slowly sinking into a bog 
of quicksand in a stream near which they were camping. 
She would have sunk no deeper than her waist, but in her 
fright she felt all the horrors of destruction. Yet, transcend- 
ing even her terror, was the wonderful solacing sensation 
of relief when her mother came running to her rescue— 
“Dearest, don’t scream so! You're all right! I’m coming!” 

The memory of it changed into dreaming; it was not her 
mother in her checkered gingham dress; no, it was John; 
it was not quicksand pulling at her feet; it was pain— 
pain in her swollen ankle. But she was the same and the 
sensation of relief was the same. John was saving her. 
She had known he would, just as, long ago, she had known 
that mother would come, somehow, from somewhere, to 
take her out of every trouble. The very comfort of it was 
so keen that it wakened her and she lay listening to Mrs. 
Brown’s even breathing. She was 
quiet and reassured, and happy 
with the ease that comes from a 
final glad decision. It was as if her 
mother had come again, somehow, 
from somewhere, and had shown 
her the way to go. 


vilrr 


HE first morning of June’s and 
John’s engagement was marked 
by a compromise. In return for 


“Well, Then —Git Up, Methuselah — 
Well, Then I’d Go on the Old Rule 
That a Bad Promise is Better Broken 

Than Kept’’ 


being permitted to keep the five hundred 

dollars from Pierre Laurin, which John was 

adamant in considering a present and not a 

payment, June allowed John to make a bon- 
fire of Blaine’s gifts on Mrs. Brown’s trash pile. John and 
Mrs. Brown, however, had been the only revelers; she had 
sat inside, grimly staring at her bandaged ankle and try- 
ing valiantly to reconcile herself to John’s method of 
vengeance. 

“T don’t mind losing the things so much, though I’ll 
probably never be able to replace some of those tubes of 
paint, as I mind John’s wanting to do such a thing,” she 
told Mrs. Brown later. 

“Did seem kinda uncivilized,” Mrs. Brown had surpris- 
ingly agreed. ‘I'll admit I’m kind of ashamed for eggin’ 
him on. I don’t think he’d have done it if I hadn’t.”’ 

“You know he would have,” said June. For John had 
felt only honest, downright animal satisfaction in his 
spectacular triumph; just as he had felt it proper to exact 
from June the solemn promise never to speak a word again 
to Blaine or to any of his low-lived friends. 

“Wouldn’t you rather have my confidences than my 
promises, John?” was her only protest. John, naturally, 
had wanted both. So she had promised. 

And for two days there was no summer school in Cotton- 
wood. John drove her to Sage City to see Doctor Evans— 
he of the John-eligible sister-in-law—and she returned on 


July 3 


Tuesday with a crutch, a diamond ring and ten y 
linen to hemstitch for dining-room curtains for t 
brick house on Pine Street. 
Mrs. Brown had rented two marvels of antiquii 
the station agent, modernly named a horse and ¢ 
which to convey June to and from school. 
“No bother at all,” she brusquely reassured Jur 
always did like to ride around the country, and ] 
had a chance to before—for nothing. Maybe youy 
have that five hundred dollars to pay for it if my 
hadn’t put him in a good humor.” 
On Wednesday evening, when June’s five schol; 
departing specks of calico and overalls on the s 
side, Mrs. Brown in her cart and Baird Blaine i 
arrived simultaneously. 
“Young man, you ain’t wanted in there!” Jur 
Mrs. Brown’s far from uncertain tones. She was 
however, further to im 
progress, because the 
and rented steed, not] 
been acclimated to | 
biles in his youth, still 
a kittenish agility 
presence; and Blain 
his engine softly chug 


red at seeing her. Itr 
her of his latter perso 
Sunday night, but it: 
only thing about him th 
otherwise, he was anoth 
He was dressed for city 
having thrown off | 
j duster in the car, and k 
forty years old inst 
thirty. 

“He’s not nearly 
looking as John—in f 
quite plain,” was Jun 
irrelevant thought; 
by “It’s odd that ’mn 
angry at him.” 

The sight of her sloy 
feet and stopped then 
gether in the doorway, 
he remained like a 
etched against the brig’ 
shine. 

“Am I respouma 
this?”’ he finally asked, 

It was remarkabl 
the tragedy flowed 
situation at seeing hin 
was merely going to fer 
faction in his remor 
made her wonder if she were quite Secents as i 
mother termed It. 

“You are,” she said; “you and my awkwardne 

“‘What—how serious is it?”’ 

“A sprain; I can walk on it in ten days—perha 

“Would I seem any less of a blackguard to you i 
to express what I—I feel?”’ 

“Not the slightest.” id 

Her mind was turning out words like a A 
hampered by any emotions whatever. Over hiss 
she could see Mrs. Brown gesticulating eloquently’ 
if she should desert her kittenish steed and com 
rescue. June shook her head. 

“You knew I would come, didn’t you—in 7 
note?” he said. 

“T thought that you would.” She put her left 
to steady the crutch under her right arm, and J 
est diamond laughed in his face. His lips tighten 

“You’ve actually promised, then, to marry hin 

“Yes; we’re going to be married on the fifth! 
tember.” 4 

“Tf you do, you’re doing something far more co} 
ible than my making a fool of myself the other nig 

“Perhaps you don’t realize just how contempt! 
were.’ . | 

“Granted. My last memory of it, however, iss} 
I shall live only to repent it.”” He smiled a little, s¢) 
crimson; but there was no levity in the lightne|! 
words. After an instant’s silence he went on in 
more deeply earnest voice, the undoubting vo? 
cynic turned believer: 

“You’ll never be happy with this man, June} 
cause he isn’t worthy of you, which I know I’m} 
because he isn’t your mate, which I know I am.}# 
something—God knows what—that prohibits any 
barriers between us. It happened this man can|! 
other night just in time to profit by your revs 
feeling; but no matter what might have hap}! 
oughtn’t to make any difference between us. | 

_ (Continued on Page 106) 
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Artistic, Easily-Cleaned Rugs 
that are Durable and Inexpensive 


How charmingly the quaint floral pattern of this 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug blends with the Colonial 
furniture! But these attractive rugs come in such a 
variety of delightful colors and designs that it’s easy 


to choose an appropriate pattern for any room. 


Besides adding to the charm of your rooms, &4 


Congoleum Rugs save so much time and work, Being 
made all in one piece, they are easy to lay. There 
are never any gaping cracks to harbor dust and dirt. 
They “hug” the floor—never turn up at the edges. 


Sanitary —Very Easy to Clean 


And these rugs are so easy to clean—a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the firm surface is spotless. 
There’s no dusty sweeping or heavy beating such as 


is necessary with woven rugs and carpets. 


Beautiful and amazingly durable, ? Congoleum 


Rugs are the popular, sanitary floor-covering for every 
room in the house. Note their low prices. 


Gold Seal 


‘Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386, illus- 1144feetx3 feet $ .60 
7TYefeetx 9 feet 5 


Oh foct eae trated, is made in all sizes. Si feet x Bum tect 140 
eetx ee De 
] 
Ht 


50 The other patterns illus- 
75 


9 feet x 101% feet trated are made in the ive 3. feetx 41 feet 1.95 


5 
9 feetx12 feet 18.00 large sizes only. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that 
is Gold-Sea/ Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal 
shown below. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on 
a gold background) protects you against imitation 
floor-coverings, and gives you the protection of our 
money-back guarantee. It is pasted on the face of the 
material. Be sure to look for it when you buy. 


ConcoLEeuM ComPANy 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta’ Dallas _ Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


- 
43/7 ral 
“ND 920, CONGOLE 
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Pattern 
No. 386 
To the left of 
it is No. 530 


Pattern 
No. 381 


Pattern 
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slam-bangest circus on earth, full’ of ele- 
phants and tigers and giasticuteses and 
horsebackeriders that stand up on ’em, and 
brass bands and monkeys and folks turning 
somersets right and left, and pop corn and 
lemonade—just a glory of a wild time that 
won’t hurt him a mite, and like as not perk 
him up. Come, now, you see if it don’t, 
that’s a good girl. Get his things on.” 

His mother had been persuaded. She 
had got his things on. Two pairs of woolen 
stockings over his thin legs, galoshes over 
his shoes, though the day was sunny; his 
knitted chest protector, his overcoat, his 
woolen cap, his warmest gloves. But while 
she was incasing him in these protections 
she contrived to make him fearful of the 
adventure. Had he been permitted a vote 
he would have retreated at the moment of 
starting, as his mother brought bottle and 
teaspoon for a final dose of the bone builder. 

What moved him forward was the clean 
conviction that his father would be disap- 
pointed. He had gained this from the gusto 
with which his father dwelt on the fascina- 
tions of the circus. Somehow he felt that it 
was better for his mother to be anxious 
about him than for his father to be disap- 
pointed. And what if he did catch some- 
thing new? He was hardened to that; it 
would mean only some further medicines, 
perhaps another doctor. It was nothing to 
be concerned about, as his foolish mother 
was concerned. He stamped his galoshed 
feet in sheer recklessness as she buttoned 
his overcoat high about the silk muffler. 
She hugged him in farewell and turned to 
his father: 

“Be sure to go down in a closed ear, and 
be careful about drafts, and don’t let him 
eat or drink anything—peanuts or pop 
corn especially.” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll mind about that. And 
first we'll have a, little walk, over to Eighth 
Avenue. I must stop at the store a minute 
to see George.” 

His mother displayed an odd new alarm. 

“Oh, but, Slater, you won’t take him to 
that—that place! He’s so sensitive!” 

His father had again become jolly. 

“Now, now, mamma! It’s you that’s 
sensitive. Remember, this young man’ll be 
carrying on the business some day.” 

They had gone out on this, leaving his 
mother with the new worry. He wondered 
what there could be to worry her besides 
coughs and typhoid fever and such things. 
Certainly he found nothing at the store, 
reached after a pleasantly exciting walk, 
that should have caused the look he had 
seen in her face. The room had broad cur- 
tained windows facing the noisy avenue. It 
was carpeted in gray, and contained a 
couple of easy-chairs and a desk. He sat in 
one of the chairs while his father vanished 
through a baize-covered door to a room at 
the back. On the wall before him was a 
gold-framed crayon portrait of the Grand- 
father Billop for whom he had been named. 
The face of the old gentleman, with his 
gray side whiskers and kindly mouth, made 
the store seem homelike, an effect height- 
ened by the big gray cat dozing in the sun 
that poured through the window. 

Then his eye caught a neatly lettered card 
on the wall above the desk. He spelled it 
out: ‘‘Pinking done here.’ He did not 
know what pinking was, but apparently it 
was what his father did at this beautiful 
store. It was only then that he noticed an- 
other object, well up to the front where it 
might be observed through the window— 
a shining oblong chest, golden brown of hue 
and profusely ornamented with silver. He 
would have liked to touch it, but its beauty 
was too overwhelming for any familiar ap- 

proach. He merely wondered and admired. 
Perhaps his father kept the pinking in 
there. 

When his father returned Rufus was 
spelling out the words on a card he had 
taken from the open desk: ‘‘Billop does it 
nicely, with two hacks, for $98.00.” He 
would have asked about pinking and hacks 
and the beautiful chest, but his father hur- 
ried him out, with a final word to his Uncle 
George, who went to the door with them. 
Drawn up at the curb, as they left, was a 
superb vehicle, black and shining, with 
heavily curtained windows at the sides, its 
two beautiful black horses adorned with 
rich purple fly nets. For a moment he won- 
dered if this might not be a splendid car- 
riage in which they would ride to the 
circus; certainly it was more splendid than 
anything he had ever gone to ride in with 
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his mother. But his father went right on 
past it to the crossing, and they got intoa 
mere street car. 

The circus was not all that his father had 
said it would be, but its thrill was heightened 
by the practical certainty that he was 
catching something new. He could scarcely 
hope to escape catching something new 
from the queer people in the hall of freaks 
who looked as if they must have a lot of 
things. His mother had warned him espe- 
cially about going close to queer people, and 
here he was recklessly close to a giant, 
a fat woman, a living skeleton—who cer- 
tainly had something dangerous—or the 
dog-faced man or the dwarf who was forty- 
eight years old and—Rufus well knew— 
much too small for his age. 

He was glad to be out of this room, hoping 
he hadn’t caught too many of the things 
those queer ones must be suffering from. 
And he stoically declined lemonade and 
pop corn, being certain that these would 
disable him. He divined again, though, 
that he was disappointing his father, and 
accepted a bag of peanuts with pretended 
delight. From this he ate three in a noisy 
manner, wondering if they would sicken 
him before he had seen the real circus. The 
rest he dropped as they worked through the 
crowd to their seats. His father, he decided, 
simply wasn’t aware of all the dangers that 
surrounded little boys. 

Nor was his enjoyment of the circus per- 
formance without its flaws. He was con- 
stantly afraid that people who rode 
horses—standing up—and swung on rings 
and flew through the air high up, and leaped 
over ever so many elephants, would fall and 
hurt themselves severely. Had he not been 
warned daily by his mother against such 
behavior—told what happened to boys who 
climbed to high places or Jumped off tables? 
More than once before the thing ended he 
was rather sick with fear; and when they 
reached home he was thoughtful, but not in 
the least perked up as his father had said he 
might be. He was glad to be back where it 
was safe, where you perhaps wouldn’t catch 
anything if you kept your feet dry and 
stayed away from open windows. 

At supper he talked rather more of the 
store than of the circus. For one reason, he 
hardly cared to have his mother know that 
he had been close to queer people who must 
have a lot of things one would catch. It 
was possible that he had already caught 
what would make him a living skeleton or 
a dwarf; anyway, his mother would worry 
about it and perhaps begin a new course of 
medicines. And he still shivered when he 
remembered the feats of daring he had wit- 
nessed. They were not things to recall. 
But the store was warm in his memory. 

“T know what father does at the store,” 
he announced proudly to his mother. “He 
does it nicely with two hacks for ninety- 
eight dollars.” 

“‘Slater!’’ wailed his mother. 

“Tt’s pinking,” continued Rufus. ‘What 
is pinking? Does it make you tired to pink 
with two hacks, father? I haven’t as much 
as ninety-eight dollars, have I, mother?” 

His father laughed; but his mother nerv- 
ously began to describe the process of 
pinking. He did not listen. 

“And he has a fine cat there, bigger than 
ours down in the basement; and I don’t 
suppose I could have one of those lovely big 
boxes to keep my toys in, like what he has 
in the store window for his pinking.” 

His father laughed again, but his mother 
abandoned her already half-hearted efforts 
to eat. 

And oddly enough he had not caught 
anything at the circus, not even from the 
queer people, though he anxiously regarded 
his skin that night in an itching suspicion 
that he had acquired the tattooed man’s 
affliction. Life again became guarded and 
normal with—it was scarlatina that summer. 
He never learned what pinking was, but 
he did learn when he was ten the curious 
use to which those oblong chests were 
put. 

For his mother grew so frail he could see 
light through her hands, and for a long 
time he was allowed to be with her only a 
little while each day as she lay in her bed. 
With no one about now to warn him of 
drafts, he caught a severe cold that almost 
became pneumonia, so that he did not see 
her at all for a long time. When he was on 
his feet again, he understood he mustn’t 
go in to her. Then in a little while he was 
told that she had gone. 


It was his first contact with death, and it 
left but a slight impression on him until 
that day of the long ride. After that rather 
inexplicable ride he had stood in a bleak 
place under bare trees between his father 
and Uncle George, holding tightly to a hand 
of each, and watched one of those effulgent 
chests disposed. Then he knew what their 
use was; knew that pinking was not all his 
father did; knew that those shining black 
carriages were not for pleasure rides. 

Death now had a meaning for him. It 
was a personal affair, after all. Catching 
things didn’t always end with taking medi- 
cine. He looked out over a spreading vista 
of marble shafts. Under them, he realized, 
were people who had stood by open win- 
dows, gone out without their rubbers, 
caught something once too often. Now 
he glanced with terror at his own feet. No 
one had thought about his rubbers. He was 
standing in chill April slush and his feet 
were already damp. He was frightened 
with a fright that endured. 

He rode home with his father and the 
two aunts, silent while, the elders talked in 
subdued tones. He hid his cold, wet feet 
as best he could, fearing reproaches for the 
absent rubbers; but no one noticed that he 
had been reckless. Not until they reached 
the dark, still house was the oversight dis- 
covered, and then only because he could no 
longer conceal its consequences. He was 
hastily put to bed with a chill, and one of 
the aunts declared croup to be imminent. 

From this aunt he suffered a flurry of hot 
applications, hot drinks, throat swabbings. 
The other aunt was less concerned. 

“It’s nothing much,” she declared. 
“Now that you got him warm, let Nature 
take its course.” 

He heard it and was aghast at such open 
hostility. He protested, still shivering. 

“No, no, no! I don’t want Nature to 
take its course!” 

He knew what that meant—saw again 
the spreading vista of marble! 
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E WAS relieved when he knew that 

Aunt Sena, she of the croup diagnosis, 
would stay to mother him. Aunt Beulah, 
who had so heartlessly advised letting Na- 
ture take its course, was not a person he 
could have trusted. 

She showed her true colors even more 
clearly before she left. It was brutal the 
way she said that the boy had been taken 
too much care of. She used the word “‘cod- 
dled” offensively in what was almost a spat 
with Aunt Sena. The latter sniffingly de- 
manded to be told how she could pretend 
to any knowledge of a sickly child’s needs— 
she who had never borne chick or child of 
her own. 

Aunt Beulah retorted that this child 
wasn’t sickly, and needed nothing more 
than fresh air and hearty food. She wished 
also to be told how Aunt Sena came by her 
superior knowledge. 

Aunt Sena sniffed again and said she had 
buried three of her own. 

“Naturally!” observed Aunt Beulah, 
which closed the interview. 

Rufus, still in bed from his threat of 
croup, had listened eagerly to this exchange. 
He felt a new antipathy to Aunt Beulah for 
saying he was not sickly. Of course he was! 
And he felt a new interest in Aunt Sena. 
She had buried three of her own. He won- 
dered if she also did her own pinking. 

So Aunt Beulah had gone and Aunt Sena 
had stayed to be tenderly watchful of him; 
to discover malignant germs and experi- 
ment with correct diets. Germs had the 
attraction of novelty. They were so tiny 
as to be invisible, yet of tremendous po- 
tence. They could do anything to you, 
and, moreover, would do it; they were ma- 
lignant. And they were not like tigers in a 
jungle, one here and one there. They were 
in swarms, all-pervasive, not to be escaped. 
The most one could do was to fight them 
blindly with ill-smelling compounds that 
would prove fatal to such of them as they 
reached. You gargled these things or 
smelled them or burned them; but even 
then Aunt Sena suspected that many germs 
avoided the traps—enough to cause trouble. 

And, of course, you could in a measure 
render yourself resistant to their inroads by 
eating correctly. Her first dietetic innova- 
tion was the Excelsior charcoal wafers, 
though she called them cookies in order to 
have them sound more attractive. She pro- 
gressed from these to predigested foods, and 


moved on from them to uncooked 
tables, fruits, nuts and salads in whi 
book averred, the sustaining vit 
would be unimpaired. A year laters 
covered the health-giving properties 
river sand, a teaspoonful of which ; 
ministered to the patient, according 
rections, once each week. The } 
continued docile under this new tree 
but the results were not such as he 
promised by the advertisement. Au 
then combined electric vibrations y 
river sand and other uncooked. foo¢ 
Tireless in her researches, when t 
rent medical man frowned upon he 
remedy, gentle as she was, she firr 
charged him and hunted for one) 
open mind. Almost always she 
cessful after a little search. The ok 
were likely to be obdurate, to tell he 
about small Rufus and her: treat 
him that she found preposterous, 
younger ones, beginning their — 
proved more tractable. | 
Her charge was seldom permi 
leave the house now. Aunt Sena,¥ 
once taught school, became | 
well as resident physician. He lo 
ciated arithmetic with medicated 
geography with vibratory massa 
grammar with gargles. He was eo 
stay indoors, not only because of th 
that abounded without but becaus 
disasters that momently threaten 
street traffic. Children were consté 
ing run down by speed maniacs, ey 
they wore rubbers and were buni 
Life was to be held only by the 
caution. a 
And his first sortie after being ] 
year with Aunt Sena had results th 
of reassuring. Uncle George ha 
him on a pleasant afternoon star’ 
the closed window into the sunli 
He was idle, because Aunt Sena 
down with one of her headaches 


his overcoat; and he had put on 
protector. 
“We're not going to the north pr 
gested Uncle George. 
Rufus knew that. But he knew 
treacheries of the open. 
“You better button up your co 


cause Uncle George, who was §) 
stout, took such small steps. 

“Ts there another circus?” he! 
when they had crossed a street} 
more than once catastrophe mena! 

“No circus,” said Uncle Geor; 
I’ll take you up to the park and} 
peek at the monkeys. Maybe | 
ride.” 

“Thank you, Uncle George!” 

He would like to see some mci 
thought, but the possible donkey! 
mayed him. He couldn’t ride 
people in the circus. He would f) 
break an arm. ' 

“T’ll have to stop at the store! 
for a minute,”’ said Uncle Georg 

He suffered a fresh dismay. 
what the store was now. Still, } 
new store; a grand store, his fh 
said; and he had heard Uncle Ge# 
swell. They were soon there. If 
wider, pleasanter avenue than thi! 
and seemed, indeed, to be both @ 
swell. Its broad, polished win’! 


drapery and the scent from man}! 
plants; a thick gray carpet iel'¢ 
to the feet, and all sound see” 
deadened. From this entry | 
draped doorway gave into a la® 
hung again with lavender that! 
deepened to rich purple. There 
flowers, and in one corner a fount? 

(Continued on Page 3! 
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Why Buick is 
The Standard of Comparison’ 


It has been a fixed Buick policy always to anticipate 
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to Buick’s great popularity—a popularity tangibly 
expressed in the fact that Buick is well on its way 


towards the manufacture of its two-millionth 
motor car. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
faintly. He found himself almost at once 
looking for the sign, ‘‘Pinking done here,” 
but could not find it. 

“Pretty swell, yes?” demanded Uncle 
George, though not in his outdoor voice. 
His tones were softened, low in pitch, as if 
dulled by the lavender drapery. 

Rufus dutifully said, ‘Yes, Uncle 
George”; but his uncle had been accosted 
by a pallid youth in a black alpaca coat 
who showed him a telegram. Uncle George 
read this, frowned and said, “Hum-hum! 
Where’s Goodloe?”’ 

“T’l] call him, Mr. George.” The pallid 
youth—his hair was black and stringy and 
his black string tie carried on the effect— 
vanished around a screen, while Uncle 
George said “Hum-hum!” once more. 
From somewhere back of the screen came 
the wanted Goodloe, followed by the pale 
messenger. Mr. Goodloe was beautiful in 
a frock coat, refulgent shoes, gray trousers, 
white spats and a richly purple cravat im- 
paled by one striking pearl. His smooth 
face was kindly, tactful, soothing, his man- 
ner protective. He carried lavender sug- 
gestions. Uncle George looked up from the 
telegram. 

“Wire from New Orleans. They say to 
keep him a week. Can you guarantee to 
keep him in good shape that long?”’ 

Mr. Goodloe lifted his fine eyes in calcu- 
lation and fingered his chin. He spoke 
softly, discreetly. 

“Well, a week—I won’t say he’ll be as 
handsome as he is now; but we can keep 
him presentable. There isn’t a doubt of 
that.” 

“Answer yes,” directed Uncle George, 
thrusting the telegram upon the pale youth. 
“And where’s Vining? Want to see him a 
minute.”’ 

“In the workroom, Mr. George. Shall 
I = i 


But the obliging Mr. Goodloe was now 
summoned from the front by the pale 
youth, and Uncle George said, “‘Never 
mind; find him myself.’”’ He vanished 
around another screen and Rufus was alone. 
No shining chest was visible, nor any sym- 
bol of mortality; but he knew where he was. 

“This is where Nature takes its course,’’ 
ran his thought; and under this came the 
idle wonder if they still did pinking here. 

As his wait lengthened, he grew uneasy. 
He was oppressed by the scent of flowers 
and by his lively imaginings of how—and 
when—Nature would take its course with 
him, Rufus Billop. He started for the front; 
but there, blocking his way, was the ten- 
derly suave Mr. Goodloe advising a woman 
in heavy black. 

“Ah, no, madam,” he was saying, “I 
really shouldn’t like you to see him inform- 
ally this way. If you'll find a seat in the 
reception room for half an hour, he’ll be 
much more impressive.” 

With a gentle hand at her elbow, Mr. 
Goodloe seemed to propel the client toward 
the reception room. 

Rufus Billop looked desperately about 
him. He didn’t want to be alone any 
longer. He wanted Uncle George—some- 
one—almost anyone. He tried to remem- 
ber around which of the lavender screens 
Uncle George had vanished. He thought 
it was the one at his left. He went to it, 
wondering if the door it shielded led to the 
workroom. He pushed the door open and 
stepped through. It had, indeed, led to the 
workroom. 

He stared briefly, then with choking 
throat called in panic shrieks, “‘Uncle 
George! Uncle George!” and fled, to stop 
only when he collided violently with Mr. 
Goodloe, issuing from the chaste reception 
room. 

Uncle George found him having his tem- 
ples bathed with something aromatic. 
Rufus was undoubtedly sick, Uncle George 
now conceded. In some consternation he 
called a cab. Central Park was no place 
for a boy who broke down, as you might 
say, right in the midst of a swell place like 
the Billop Funeral Parlor. 

Aunt Sena scolded Uncle George roundly, 
and Slater Billop from that day quit hoping 
that his son would carry on the business. 


Iv 


HERE ensued. for Rufus, under the 

solicitous direction of Aunt Sena, ten 
years of convinced invalidism, passed mostly 
in the gloom of the old brownstone house on 
the cross street. There were half-hearted 
releases from this, to be sure; brief times in 
the country, curtailed usually because of its 
alien menaces in the way of germ-bearing 
mosquitoes or unhygienic food, or perhaps 
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a lake in which one could drown. After the 
tutor came, there was a year in Europe for 
the three, chiefly spent at curative springs. 

The difficulty here had been to find a 
spring beneficial to all, for not only was 
Aunt Sena herself now an invalid of mark, 
with abstruse ailments beyond the ken of 
medical men in general, but the tutor suf- 
fered from dyspepsia and also boasted of a 
rheumatic diathesis that had baffled vari- 
ous experts. So they tried many cures and 
found them all ineffectual. Yet for all three 
there was a delectable zest in the search, for 
in the exciting course of it they could—and 
did—compare symptoms. Each was un- 
selfishly interested in the incurable afflic- 
tions of the others and would listen eagerly 
while they were being set forth. 

Aunt Sena made, perhaps, the best lis- 
tener; and was, in truth, not a little in- 
debted to the recitals of the others for 
items with which to build up her own. She 
was the vaguest of the three; indeed, there 
were days when she was honestly puzzled 
by the apparent disappearance of all her 
symptoms. Sometimes she must listen to 
the others a long time before she could re- 
cover even a few of them in all their definite 
poignance. But she was emulous; she pos- 
sessed a resolution fairly vivacious, and she 
never failed, in the long run, to contribute 
her full share to the symposium. 

Rufus Billop was never vague, but at times 
he was diffuse. Being the official invalid of 
the trio, he sometimes unduly felt his re- 
sponsibility. He spent hours in the sun on 
pleasant days, carefully swathed in hy- 
gienic garments, studiously registering such 
symptoms as he could identify. Sometimes 
they were few and definite; often they were 
many and nebulous; alarming enough, but 
difficult to convey in words. Of course, 
there were always the dyspeptic indica- 
tions, for not all of Aunt Sena’s correct 
diets—not the charcoal wafers, the drops, 
the tinctures, the tonics, not even the clean 
river sand—had wrought their advertised 
magic on his digestion. But mere dyspeptic 
symptoms were flat to banality when re- 
lated to the others. They always outdid 
him in this detail. 

So he was driven to specialize on his 
cephalic sensations. He had early learned 
this term, and liked it. There was the sense 
of pressure, not quite a pain, localized 
usually on the top of his head. 

Sometimes he would report, “I feel as if 
there was an iron band around my head”; 
or, more strikingly, ‘I feel as if my brains 
were being stirred around with a stick’’; 
“T don’t breathe clear”; ‘‘After I walk a 
few steps I have a pain in my temples”; 
“Last night I felt the food in my chest’’; 
“T have the same kind of noise in my chest 
that I have in my ear”; ‘‘There’s a little 
pain in my heel whenever I press it.”’ 

He played numberless variations on these 
themes, and he was now old enough to take 
hints and cull bits of material from his med- 
ical advisers. ‘‘Cephalic sensations’ was 
one. “It seems,” he would say, ‘“‘that when 
I suffer these vague cephalic sensations I 
am only registering nerve processes that in 
health wouldn’t be noticed—a receptive 
dysesthesia, so to speak.” He liked such 
terms, and out in the sun he would rehearse 
them. 

On clouded days when he must, of course, 
stay safe in some hotel room, he suffered 
merely from gloom that depressed all his 
vital functions until there could be no 
doubt of his ill state. It was on such days 
that his mind crept back to the Billop in- 
dustry in all its sinister phases—to his 
father and Uncle George, who helped Na- 
ture to take its course. 

The tutor, Mr. Cleaver, was the most 
precise of the three in his self-diagnosis. He 
had never to hesitate for a word. He was an 
old-young man with a high, narrow fore- 
head. His eyes had always a hurt look in 
them, yet they were defended, as it seemed, 
by his orator’s mouth. Well along in his 
theological course he had been stricken by 
religious doubts complicated with acute 
gastritis. He had withdrawn from the semi- 
nary, abandoned his projected career as a 
minister of the gospel. The gastritis had 
persisted in low chronic form, and_ the 
doubts had enlarged. He smiled grimly 
after a while at remembering that his first 
timid disbelief had been merely of the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch; for, 
prompted by his malady, he was soon 
dqubting everything not susceptible of bald 
proof. 

He had found his tutorship of young 
Billop—the close association with two con- 
genial invalids—agreeable enough. It had 
been especially gratifying to come upon an 
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unformed young mind taintless of the in- 
fantile superstitions that had briefly misled 
himself. Rufus Billop now learned that 


death was all; that life—already known to» 


him as a series of painful and but partial 
recoveries—was merely a fleeting and mor- 
bid manifestation of death. Death was the 
only stable equilibrium; life a tiny dust 
storm raised by some perverse cosmic im- 
pulse, to sway a moment in the breeze, then 
fall back to its source. 

“Think of it!’ said Cleaver over his 
volume of Organic Evolution. ‘Try to pic- 
ture the countless beings, human and sub- 
human, at this very instant shuddering up 
into life, and the equally countless ones 
shuddering back into death—back to per- 
manence, back to stability, back out of 
mortal suffering!” 

Rufus tried to think as he was bidden. 
He may have been unequal to the bound- 
less sweep of Mr. Cleaver’s vision, but he 
helped this shortage with a clear view of the 
Billop Funeral Parlor—with certain remem- 
bered phrases of its present advertising: 
“Refined Obsequies, the Billop Touch— 
where the demised receives proper attention 
and the living right treatment.” Yes, his 
vision was, after all, probably adequate. 
He felt the pressure at the top of his head, 
heard the noise in his chest, and the pain 
came in his heel. 

“Here,” resumed the fervent Cleaver, 
reaching for another open volume, “this 
may help you to get the insignificance of it 
all. See the face of this enormous sphere; 
that’s our sun. See this tiny pinhead; that’s 
our earth, unstable itself, unhealthy, still 
suppurating at the core—recall the vol- 
canoes—a shifting, untidy ball of infections; 
and its chief, its most noxious infection is 
this thing we call life, spawning out of its 
crevices like germs out of a culture, living 
its little day, propagating, falling back; 
gaining a bit in complexity, I grant you, 
but not in dignity. Take that statesman 
chap who died the other day; sly, suave, 
cunning, brazen, a conscienceless, bom- 
bastic cheat—and for what? Did he ever 
achieve a dignity superior to that of this 
upper cretaceous iguanodont’’—he pointed 
to a plate in the evolution book—“ who 
died quite as decently in a swamp a half 
million years ago?” 

“Refined obsequies,’”’ thought Rufus— 
“¢the Billop touch,’” and pressed his heel, 
to find the pain still there. 

“The illusion of progress,’ went on 
Cleaver, “the crying pathos of that! My 
brain is greater than the iguanodont brain, 
which is a cheering thought till I remember 
that it means chiefly a greater capacity for 
suffering. I undergo the tortures of the 
damned if I eat what I crave, while that 
chap #4 

He waved a hand at the upper cretaceous 
specimen, a gesture that bespoke disgust 
not untinged with envy. Rufus thought 
of his prescribed spoonful of clean river 
sand—uncooked food. He shuddered with 
Cleaver, and like him envied a giant 
sauropod on another page that cropped 
fatuous and carefree, the herbage of casual 
trees. 

“Tife’s a disease, fair enough ” continued 
the tutor, “and no cure for it but the old 
one, and no answer to the puzzle of it. 
Religion? Hundreds of ’em—or hundreds 
of minor variations of the one—but it’s 
never been anything but man’s pretend- 
play to still his fear of the unknown.” 

Forthright was Cleaver, no victim of 
dialectic subtleties; he would see that his 
pupil’s mind was obscured by no meta- 
physical cobwebs. Nor would he stop at 
biological symptoms. If life was a disease, 
organized society—how vain a boast to 
call it organized !—was but a complication 
of diseases running an inevitable course to 
dissolution. Civilization was progressing 
merely in decay; morals, governments, 
family life, the arts 

“You remember our yesterday’s read- 
ing—that prehistoric stuff? Here”—an- 
other volume—‘“‘regard, if you please, this 
drawing of a horse, made probably a hun- 
dred thousand years ago on that cave wall. 
It’s a superb drawing, isn’t it? Perfect in 
line—get that action in the foreleg! Well, 
let us observe what a hundred thousand 
years have taught the pictorialartist. Hand 
me that magazine, if you please. Thanks. 
Now here, observe the progress. We have 
a polychrome drawing labeled, for no appar- 
ent reason, ‘Horses.’ It would seem to be a 
stained-glass window that has been shat- 
tered and the fragments replaced by a 
well-meaning idiot child. By half closing 
the eyes you may be able to discern, near 
the center, some broken lines that faintly 
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suggest the neck and head of a hor; 
carved from wood. 
“And this is new art! This i 
Compare it, my young friend 
clean, eloquent, spirited drawin; 
made fifty or a hundred centuri 
contrived the sort of scandal 
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eration. And, while I hold 
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nick the basting thread thinls 
nightgown and pit wet pit. Loo 
thorough narrow.’ 
“Don’t think I jest, my boy. 
a laudatory review of the poet’ 
our most eminent magazine 
and the writer says of this ext 
too, we have the significant 
form.’ Need I say more? Com 
the true poesy of old, as you ¢ 
degenerate pretense of Horses ¥ 
fect horse of the cave man. Th 
life is running its course; the 
You, my young friend, may hb 


His young friend mused al 
ably. Here was a passing that 
be handled with two hacks, 
eight dollars—something too y 
the Billop touch. 

“T’m enduring pain,” said Cl 
let us be at the Latin.” 

“T feel pretty bad right across 
his pupil, a tenderly questing 
left side. 

“ Ah, well—the Latin. A de 
for the dying,” pursued Clea 
tolerant smile for his own wi 
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move their goods more care- 
fully, is that Goodyear Cord 
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PROOF STORAGE COMPANY, 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
only the dead were well; but there strug- 
gled faintly, far down in his being, an im- 
pulse to fight for his hold on it. He had 
never felt that before. For the moment he 
was strong, well, potent. 

But with Aunt Sena’s first sight of the 
wet feet, her horrified predictions of what 
must follow, the strange influx passed. He 
tried vainly for days to recapture it, to re- 
vive that aching thrill. It had gone, and he 
was back with Cleaver in a perishing world, 
with a cold and a pleurisy and a sore throat 
and other devices of malaise thought of by 
Aunt Sena and confirmed by him. 

He felt now more than ever drawn to 
Cleaver and Aunt Sena. Though he had seen 
but little of his father in late years, the 
going of the old man left him stricken with 
loneliness. ; 

He had no one now but these two suffer- 
ers. They, he thought, would never leave 
him. He would live out his little remainder 
of life with them; and the three of them 
were off again to a new sanitarium. 

But some disturbing element had crept 
into their relations. Their old happy times, 
marked by an exchange of symptoms, with 
helpful hints from each to each, seemed no 
longer to come. He spent weeks wondering 
before he traced the obstacle to Aunt Sena, 
nor even then could he divine the full im- 
port of her hindrances. That she herself 
had definitely abandoned drugs as curative 
agents, that she now exulted in a philoso- 
phy of positive affirmations of well-being 
which forbade the relation of symptoms at 
variance with these, was certainly amazing 
and disconcerting. It accounted for much. 
But it did not explain why she should turn 
a deaf ear to his own recitals, why she should 
relax from her erstwhile tender watchful- 
ness of his dress, diet and daily routine; 
why she should suffer long moments of ab- 
straction; why she should read books of 
trifling verse; why, finally, she had gone to 
the city for the avowed purpose of securing 
a henna pack, 

He had supposed a henna pack to de- 
scribe some new medication of the human 
frame, one of those novelties of which Aunt 
Sena had been a prolific discoverer through 
wide reading of advertisements, and had— 
rather wistfully—expected that she would 
later prescribe the same treatment for him- 
self. But as it turned out, a henna pack 
merely meant that Aunt Sena had gone to 
town and had her hair dyed a flagrant tint. 
He had been prepared to believe that she 
was in tune with the infinite, as for a month 
she had announced daily; but what pitch 
or chord of the infinite demanded this 
flaunting of a spurious youth? 

And why should she have been so greatly 
concerned that Cleaver approve her brazen 
attempt at deception? And, for that mat- 
ter, why should Orlando Cleaver applaud 
with so odd a warmth her pitiful maneu- 
ver—Cleaver, who knew life to be a disease 
with death its only cure; Cleaver, who 
knew the world to be progressing only in 
degeneracy? Nor was Aunt Sena content 
with the henna pack; she stooped to other 
shallow devices of ribbons, jewels, gauds. 
One saw now that she had retained a rather 
trim waist; her skirts were modishly short- 
ened, her slippers gleamed with gems. 

And Rufus was presently compelled to 
admit that the effect she achieved reached 
beneath her surface tricks. She seemed 
flooded with inebriations of the spring that 
was warming and greening the hills all 
around them. She went about with a 
tremulous half smile on her lips. The sky 
sparkle enlivened her eyes, and her once 
dull cheeks were illumined by an inner radi- 
ance, an avid compulsion of new life; her 
face flew invisible but very real banners 
celebrating some mysterious resurrection. 

He sought to observe these phenomena 
calmly from the gulch of bewilderment in 
which he now floundered; but the calmness 
he strove for fermented to something like 
panic when he saw that Cleaver, too, had 
been stricken with this inexplicable lunacy. 
Cleaver was another man. Cleaver and 
Aunt Sena were another pair. In the 
glances he intercepted there was some- 
thing enigmatic, ambiguous and, at the 
last, disingenuous. They made him think of 
animals communicating furtively by signs, 
contriving sinister understandings. 

Cleaver’s narrow face also flew invisible 
but very real banners celebrating some 
hideous triumph. Cleaver read trifling 
verse to or with Aunt Sena when he should 
have been considering man’s despicable 
place in Nature. Instead of meditating 
upon the bitter impermanence of life, he 
arrayed himself in sports clothes and strolled 
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under budding trees with Aunt Sena to 
gather violets and arbutus, chanting, per- 
haps, remembered strophes from their late 
reading. 

Aunt Sena told Rufus that the tutor was 
one of those big, strong, silent men. This 
caused him alarm for Aunt Sena, because 
Cleaver was not silent; he talked more than 
ever; he bubbled with talk. Once a trades- 
man from the village came to the entrance 
gate of the Bide-a-Wee sanitarium with a 
package for Cleaver, and asked for him. 
Rufus, who basked, solitary and forlorn, on 
a bench in the sun, waved a hand toward 
the house with a sort of weary impatience. 

“Up there some place. You can’t miss 
him—he’ll be explaining something to 
someone.” 

Rufus was deeply hurt and dismayed by 
this unaccountable defection. So many 
years he had leaned on the two and found 
them sustaining. Now they were aloof, in- 
attentive, almost indifferent, with a selfish- 
ness that piqued as well as wounded him, 
because it somehow irradiated a queer kind 
of glory; they bewilderingly struck living 
sparks from each other. 

He was alone in a dying world; no one 
now cared if he forgot his rubbers or even 
his chest protector, or what he ate or what 
his day’s inner fears and agonies might have 
been. Instead of eager questioning as they 
sat of an evening, Aunt Sena would merely 
smile as she glanced up from her Letters on 
Occult Meditation or The Consciousness of 
the Atom. Or perhaps Cleaver would be 
reading one of these. Cleaver himself in 
tune with the infinite! 

Yet he did not watch their withdrawal 
without conscientious efforts to prevent, or 
at least to stay it. He tried to throw about 
them the old tendrils that had held the 
three of them together in a common suffer- 
ing, but always the other two seemed to 
elude these. Cleaver had actually left half 
read an important volume depicting the 
grim blight that daily crept upon civiliza- 
tion; Europe had perished of decay in the 
first half; and Cleaver’s bookmark be- 
trayed that he had abandoned the thing at 
a chapter beginning ‘‘ As I watch the Amer- 
ican nation dancing gayly, with invincible 
optimism, down the road to destruc- 
tion ” Cleaver had not only quit the 
book at that point, but, Rufus recalled, he 
had quit it early on a certain evening to 
escort Aunt Sena to the village, where they 
had watched a moving picture entitled 
Love Down the Ages. And he had not 
gone back to it. Unheeded by Cleaver, 
America still danced down the road to de- 
struction. 

Desperately, on one of those limpid 
spring evenings, Rufus made a final effort 
to recall them to their sane, ailing selves. 
He herded them after an evening meal, a 
meal they had taken no pains to restrict 
within scientific bounds, into the parlor, 
and there arbitrarily read to them words 
that should have aroused them to blasting 
realities. Of man he read, “‘His very exist- 
ence is an accident, his story a brief and 
transitory episode in the life of one of the 
meanest of the planets ——” . 

He was aware from the beginning that he 
lacked their interest. He felt the warm ex- 
change of those disingenuous glances. Dog- 
gedly he read on, to the time when the 
energies of our system will decay, the spe- 
cious glory of the sun be dimmed, and the 
earth, tideless, inert,-frigid, will no longer 
tolerate the vile race of beings that have for 
a moment disturbed its solitude. He read 
with more than his wonted fervor, with the 
passion of an evangelist making a last ap- 
peal to the debased: 

““ Man will go down into the pit, and all 
his thoughts will perish. The uneasy con- 
sciousness which, in this obscure corner, has 
for a brief space broken the contented silence 
of the universe, will be at rest. Imperish- 
able monuments and immortal deeds, death 
itself, and love, stronger than death, will 
be as though they had never been. Nor 
will anything that is be better or worse, for 
all that the labor, genius, devotion and suf- 
fering of men have striven through count- 
less generations to effect.’”’ 

Profoundly moved by this august phras- 
ing of the Billop touch, he looked up, his 
glance a half-despairing appeal for their 
sympathetic comprehension. There was no 
sympathy, not even attention. Both his 
hearers were uneasy, curiously impatient; 
their thoughts seemed to be elsewhere. He 
intercepted another of those oddly eager, 
oddly ambiguous glances. 

With a hesitant self-consciousness, Aunt 
Sena uncrossed her gemmed slippers and 
remarked that it was a heavenly night of 
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said “There!” in a tone of easy triumph 
and resumed her seat, impervious to the 
black looks and harsh words showered 
upon her from the annoyed traffic. 

Her passenger was now perspiring freely 
and recalling the static peacefulness of the 
Bide-a-Wee sanctuary. His eyes frozen to 
the road ahead, his feet pushing hard 
against phantom brakes, cringing from ex- 
pected collisions, he was deaf to the light 
chatter of Aunt Beulah. Only when she 
said ‘“Here’s my little nest!” did he relax. 

They halted before an apartment house, 
and he was presently explaining to Aunt 
Beulah why he must not eat bacon and 
eggs. She seemed unable to grasp his mean- 
ing, deciding at last that he had break- 
fasted heartily on the train. He did take 
an egg, faintly boiled, as Aunt Beulah put 
it, and a narrow strip of toast that was not 
of the permitted bread. Rather than go 
into explanations which he saw were going 
to be difficult, he even braved a cup of very 
weak coffee. 

Aunt Beulah kept no servant; she 
brought in the things from the kitchen after 
she had prepared them. She herself ate 
heartily of bacon and eggs, blithely chat- 
tering the while of extinct Billops. He 
wanted to tell her how bad his health was; 
but she was not, it seemed, a person you 
could break in on. He suspected her at first 
of deafness, but presently decided that her 
apparent affliction was merely a gift for not 
listening. 

She laughed a lot and talked rapidly in a 
soft, pleased voice. When she smiled her 
face crinkled and puckered like a fat baby’s. 
Her cheeks bore a tint that he saw to be 
artificial and her piled mass of hair was 
warmly golden, though, as he regarded it 
closely, it seemed to reveal an alien look. 
Through the sparkle of her lightish eyes 
peered the unquenchable spirit of a girl, 
some hoydenish creature, merry but light- 
minded, heedless, inconsequent, inatten- 
tive. In her talk she bounded from topic to 
topic, touching only the peaks. 

Already Rufus despaired of ever con- 
veying to her agile, elusive, impregnable 
mind the circumstance that he hovered at 
death’s door. Looking at her, sitting dumb 
beneath the flood of her aimless talk, he 
knew that she wouldn’t listen. She would 
never believe it until he proved it to her. 
He wondered if even then she could be 
brought not to ignore it. 

She was now blandly persisting that 
he had gone in for athletics and had trained 
down too fine; it gave him that peaked look. 
He began feebly to protest, only to have her 
concede that dissipation had probably been 
one of the contributing causes. He didn’t 
have to tell her what ways a rich man’s son 
could fall into. She knew the world. Drink 
and gambling, dancing till all hours of the 
night, sitting about in clubs; no aim in life. 

He tried to startle her to proper atten- 
tion by disclosing in a few swift words the 
imminence of the thing he had all his life 
feared and foreseen. 

“Aunt Beulah, 
hope % 

But she had billowed from the table to a 
phonograph and drowned his speech with 
a noisy and ribald fox trot. She stood 
raptly by the machine, swaying gently, 
yearningly, performing, at the more pro- 
vocative intervals, a little dance step. Not 
to the blare of this loose and wanton min- 
strelsy could he recite the proofs of his 
piteous state. Instead, he found one of his 
own feet treacherously tapping the floor in 
broken time. 

He stopped it indignantly. 

“Likethat one?” demanded Aunt Beulah, 
but waited for no answer. ‘Mr. Rush 
loved music too. He always used to say a 
good male quartet—Old Black Joe or some- 
thing—put new life into him. Not that he 
cared so much for this jazz stuff—he al- 
ways used to say it give him the fantods. 
He had that queer streak in him.” She 
stopped the now rasping disk. ‘Well, tell 
me all about yourself.” 

He brightened, instantly massing for de- 
livery a wealth of sinister detail. But the 
request had been purely formal; Aunt 
Beulah was not one to wait for answers. 
Before he could speak she was telling him 
all about himself. 

“Of course you’ve been a gay dog—no 
need to tell me that. But you’re old enough 
now to settle down. Mr. Rush always used 
to say one crop of wild oats might be good 
for the ground, but he’d never seen two 
help it. So what you going to make of 
yourself? Of course you took pride in your 
pa, and no wonder, seeing the magnificent 
way he built up from nothing; and like as 


there is simply no 
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te you’re thinking of keeping on in his 
ine.” 

One of his long, thin hands rose elo- 
quently from the table; but gestures meant 
nothing, it seemed, to the speaker. 

“Of course you could do worse. And for 
that matter, why not start in here? There’s 
an opening, and you could use the Billop 
name, which you couldn’t do in New York, 
the people that bought over the business 
having the only right to it—and Billop 
would mean something even out here, let 
me tell you—so many Easterners, you 
know. You’d have a standing right off 
with parties of means—the only class worth 
catering to. Say, today or tomorrow I 
want to take you through the best place 
they got here. I met the man that runs it, 


.out to Sunset Inn one night; danced with 


him a lot. He’s heavy looking but light on 
his feet, same as am. And he calls himself 
on his card mortician, and the place ain’t so 
bad looking as you pass it; but I’ll bet 
you could go through it and find a dozen 
ways where it ain’t up to Billop standards. 
We'll stop in there and get him to take you 
all through. And that reminds me, what’s 
the matter with a little run around in the 
bus right now? Show you the town. It’s 
worth seeing. No need to go to this mor- 
tician place today. You ain’t in a hurry, 
are you?” 

“No,” said Rufus quickly. He had time 
for no more. 

“Then get your hat, and we’ll go out and 
break a few traffic regulations that no one’s 
heard about because they only thought ’em 
up last night.” 

He arose at once, relieved from a dread- 
ful pressure. How could he convey to the 
woman that the Billop activities had 
clouded his whole life as with a pall—that 
they had from childhood set a monstrous 
fear upon him? 

He brought his hat, overcoat, muffler, 
gloves, stick. 

“You won’t need that coat a bright day 
like this, nor the muffler; and you’re riding, 
so why the stick?” 

Aunt Beulah peered archly from the 
laugh wrinkles about her eyes as she skew- 
ered the flowery hat to the alien-appearing 
hair. He made no reply—not even to say 
that he needed the stick to walk to the car. 
He was learning. He merely muffled his 
throat, buttoned his overcoat, drew on his 
gloves and seized the stick. Aunt Beulah 
apparently believed he had, at her sugges- 
tion, done none of these things. She was 
talking of something else as they went out 
to the little bus. With the engine started, 
she appeared to debate her course. 

Let me see—naturally you keep track 
through the papers of all our murders out 
here. Don’t it get you, the way they bump 
people off right and left?” 

He started to say no; he wanted to say 
that he never read newspapers, that he 
loathed murders. But he merely shud- 
dered and kept still. Yes, he was beginning 
to know his woman. 

The little bus was presently an uneasy 
unit in a street-wide jam of moving motors. 
Aunt Beulah seemed unconscious of this. 
She drove with placid unconcern, chatted 
in an easy, drawing-room manner. For her 
there were no other cars on the street. Once 
she ignored a crossing regulation and was 
spoken to harshly by a traffic guardian. 
She remained unruffled. 

“Now don’t be sulky, officer. I know I 
did wrong, but let’s forget it.’’ She smiled 
tremendously at him and, his frown relax- 
ing, he waved her forward. 

On her passenger the close succession of 
cars, the narrow margins of safety, the 
driver’s apparent carelessness had wrought 
a hypnotic spell. He was tranced in an 
agony of apprehension. The beads of sweat 
on his forehead felt icy when they broke and 
ran. He gasped poignantly when, at in- 
tervals, Aunt Beulah raised a negligent 
hand from the wheel to point out impressive 
banks and office buildings. He was quite 
unable to look up, but he said ‘‘ Yes, yes’ 
soothingly. Once she readjusted the hat- 
pin as she turned a corner. He thought of 
Cleaver and the dying world. He recalled 
the comparative emptiness of New York’s 
most populous thoroughfares—the orderly 
emptiness. He murmured of this to Aunt 
Beulah. 

“They’re certainly devil-may-care driy- 
ers here,’ she agreed. “Just remind me 
tomorrow morning to read you today’s acci- 
dents. You wouldn’t believe it!’ 

He assured her he would. Yet he was 
aware presently of a sympathetic thrill with 
all this teeming welter of life. It was life, 
not death. Life was positive, and here it 
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The Tube 
That Came Back 


If you have been following my weekly 
discussions on Mennen Shaving Cream, 
you know that for over six months I have 
been challenging anyone who was not 
convinced as to Mennen superiority to 
send his tube to me and I would refund. 

Over a million tubes were sold subject 
to this offer before anyone took me up. 

Then a tube came back. The sender 
wrote that he simply couldn’t get a good 
shave with Mennen’s. 

I promptly sent him his money, to- 
gether with one of our new 35 cent size 
tubes. I asked him as a special favor to 
try one more shave but this time to read 
the directions first and to follow them. I 
suggested that if he changed his mind 
about Mennen’s, to drop in next Sunday’s 
contribution box the money refunded and 
also 35 cents more for the second tube. 

In a few days, I received this letter: 
Dear Jim:—Blessings on you. You 
are a gentleman and a scholar. If I am 
ever elected President of these United 
States, I shall put you on my cabinet 
or appoint you Minister to Peruvia. 

Your letter, enclosing the fifty 
centimes, appeared in my P. O. box 
one fine morning, followed shortly by the 
tube of cream. And thereby hangs a tale. 

I did read the instructions this time, and 

the shave that resulted was an eye-opener, 

as well as a face-saver. It was the first 

time I have ever really had a good, smooth, 

comfortable shave, and when J had 

finished I invoked a silent prayer of 

blessing for you and your cohorts. 

. As to the contribution box, I spilled in 

the eighty-five pennies. Yours shavingly, 
(Name on request) 

So that is the history of the only 
tube that came back. 

Mennen’s does what I say it does. 

The refunding offer still holds. 


. 


hon 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, MJ, U.S.A 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Play’s the Thing”’ 


I have discovered this important 
fact, from numerous letters I have 
received from all over America, 
that the public is keener for good 
plays appropriately cast than it is 
forstarsin makeshifts written to ex- 
ploit their individuality. Put good 
authors and good players together 
and the result is bound to be pleas- 
ing. But the real starting point, 
the primary requisite, is the story. 


JACK HOXIE 


Universal selects its stories first 
and the players afterwards. In 
order to produce the play as the 
author wrote it, we've got to pick 
players who fit the parts—facially, 
physically and otherwise. If stars 
fit, stars are used. But we never 
foist the actor at the expense of 
the story. The big majority of the 
people don’t like it. 


* * * 


Take for example, ‘‘The Flirt,’’ 
“The: Storm: +. (‘Baou, 
“Driven,” “The Abysmal 
Brute,’’“‘Trifling withHonor,’’ 
“‘The Leather Pushers.’’ All 
were successful because we picked 
the players to fit the parts. There 
happened to be no big stars in any 
of them—the plays dominated. 
And the answer to all this is that 
“The Play’s the Thing.” 


* * * 


In Stephen Chalmers’ fine story, “‘Don 
Quickshot of the Rio Grande,” we found 
that Jack Hoxie was best qualified in all 
ways to play the part of the ‘‘Don.” 
Chalmers’ story called fora big, handsome, 
pleasing man who could make love as 
easily as he could fight and ride. And the 
result of adhering to the author’s concep- 
tion, is a delightful picture. 


* * * 


What are your views on this subject? Do 
you agree with Universal or would you 
prefer the star to the play? What, in your 
opinion, is the mission of the moving- 
picture producer? Are you willing to 
concede that you can’t see all that is best 
in pictures unless you see Universals? 


G arl Lacmm le 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTUI 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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abounded. Life was possible, even plausible. 
The thrill passed, however, when he again 
became attentive to Aunt Beulah. 

“Yes, killed her with a hammer. It was 
one of our best ones; one of these crimes 
passional, the papers called it. And it’s 
hard to get into the court room, naturally; 
but I got a friend that one of the bailiffs is 
a brother-in-law to, and he was going to 
get us both in to the trial today. But, of 
course, with you coming and needing to be 
met, I told Irma—Irma Shonts is her 
name—to take someone else in my place. 
She’s going on the stand herself today, and 
be confronted with the hammer she did it 
with Me 

“T wish you had gone,” he slipped in, 
wondering uneasily what their errand could 


be in this congested spot. He learned al-. 


most at once. 

“Now here—right here—right on that 
spot in front of that little bookshop,”’ bub- 
bled Aunt Beulah, one hand given up to 
pointing. “‘That’s the exact place—I wish 
we could stop a minute, but I’d only be 
pinched. Anyway, we’re slowed up—you 
can see the place.” 

“What place?’”’ His eyes clung to her 
one hand on the wheel. 

“Why, where it come off; this other one 
I was telling you of.” 

He hadn’t heard it. 

“Yes, yes,’”’ he soothed her. 

“Right at that spot this car comes up 


| and edges the other car into the curb, the 
| one that had the bank messenger with all 


this money and bonds, and two armed 


| guards in the back seat to protect him, mind 


you. But one of these murderers leaned 
over and put a shotgun to the head of the 
chauffeur and pulled the trigger—no 
‘Hands up!’ nor anything like that—and 
the other one grabbed the satchelful of 
money and bonds, and off they drove right 
up this crowded street at eleven A.M., with 
the two armed guards setting there like 
dummies and the chauffeur never knowing 
what did happen. I’d passed by here not 
twenty minutes before—just my luck! And 
they never found anyone to arrest. All the 
police ever said was that they had reason 
to think the car used by the bandits had 
been stolen. 
we'll work out of this jam and I’ll show you 
some right pretty spots.” 

He stared at the woman in dumb, hurt 
wonder. She had ravaged him for this! Did 
she know how near he already was to the 
limits of his endurance? 

Yet presently he took new heart and 
drew breaths free of fear. They progressed 
sanely along a splendid boulevard, palm- 
bordered, flanked by rows of handsome 
homes behind their green clipped lawns, 
houses up which roses clambered and 
flowering vines, drenched in white sunlight 
that cheered him with memories of the dull 
winter sky he had left. Here again life was 
plausible. He gazed longingly at the homes, 
Imagining peace beyond their curtained 
windows. 

Aunt Beulah halted the car before one of 
the imposing houses. He regarded it kindly, 
wistfully. Then she pattered of it incred- 
ibly. 

“‘Now, here was a good one. It seems 
this woman was his housekeeper, so she 
shot him to get his money, and dug up a 
place for him in the cellar and got a party 
to bring her a lot of cement, and then tried 
to sell the house, and nearly did; but they 
found it out through this party that 
brought the cement and said what does a 
lady want of so much cement. So they had 
her trial—you must have read it—and sent 
her to a prison cell for life. Yes, that’s the 
very house. You’d never guess there could 
be such outlandish carryings-on in a pretty 
house like that, would you, now? It just 
shows!”’ 

Her tones were unctuous. Her passenger 
writhed and said, ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

The car went on through other beautiful 
avenues. The exotic, warm beauty of them 
was again soothing his outraged senses. 
The car stopped by a fair parklike stretch 
from where he could follow a little way the 
windings of a wooded cafion. 

“Right up there, about two miles’’— 
Aunt Beulah pointed—“‘is the cabin where 
that Mortimer killing was done. You re- 
member that? It seemed he’d turned cold 
to this woman, so she gets this young fellow 
that had been infatuated with her to hide 
out with a sawed-off shotgun while she 
lured him up there one night. Of course, 
she got off. She was a lovely thing, they 
say—I couldn’t get in to her trial. Now, 
let me see, where are we? Oh, yes, we go 
down this street.” 


Wasn’t that exciting? Now: 


A ten-minute ride through the soft De- 
cember air, with the added benison of love- 
liness. The car came to rest before a home 
sheltered by its tangle of blossoming shrubs. 
An immaculate driveway led to its en- 
trance. He cringed, waiting. 

“The Dillingham murder,’’ announced 
Aunt Beulah. “He drove his car right up 
that driveway late one night, and two shots 
was heard, and there he was next morning. 
It seems the lady next door, that house on 
the left, was woke up by the shots and heard 
him groaning, and her dog ran out and 
barked, so she called the dog in and went 
back to bed. They know how to mind their 
own business in this town, I’ll say that. 
Lovely place, ain’t it? You can smell those 
flowers from here.”’ 

Aunt Beulah sniffed appreciatively and 
her passenger took advantage of the pause. 

“How far to the next one?”’ he desper- 
ately inquired. 

“Well, let me see.’’ She meditated, secur- 
ing more firmly the flowered hat, bringing 
a wisp of the strange hair back to con- 
finement. ‘‘Let me see There was the 
Brent murder; no, that’s too far. And there 
was the Rutledge one. That was pretty 
good. Let me see iu 

Within the next hour Aunt Beulah had 
gone too far, as he had felt she would. Per- 
haps it had been her passion for explicitness 
in relating, at the scene of its enactment, 
the sanguinary minutie of the deplorable 
Rutledge affair. Her passenger rebelled, feel- 
ing that his relations with his kinswoman 
might at any moment become strained. 
Passing through an outlying street of little 
shops, his eye caught the sign Vegetarian 
Cafeteria. 

“Aunt Beulah, I’m feeling faint. I’m 
afraid I can’t stand any more of those places 
today. And it’s past luncheon time. Sup- 
pose we stop here for a bite.” 

“A good idea. Then, after that i 

He ceased to listen, drawing a long 
breath of relief when he was free of the car. 
The front of the vegetarian cafeteria was 
innocently white and mildly gay with a 
striped awning. It was good to feel that 
never, probably, had it been the scene of a 
homicide. 

Then it appeared that Aunt Beulah had 
not considered the vegetarian resort. She 
had supposed he was choosing another re- 
fectory two doors away, and was already 
standing before its window. He went to 
her. In the show window were uncooked 
chops and steaks garnished with sprays of 
parsley for the seduction of the carnivorous. 
To the invalid they were revolting, appear- 
ing as they did when a perhaps oversensi- 
tive mind was still striving to disengage 
itself from the ghastly details of Aunt 
Beulah’s most recent monologue. 

‘‘Ain’t that cute?” asked the lady, 
pointing. 

He saw she was indicating an item of the 
display, a single egg reposing on a plate. 
Above it was a card reading: 


ME AND BAcoN—25 CENTS 


He became firm. 

“Aunt Beulah, I can’t go in there. I 
didn’t tell you, but I’m on a diet; meat 
poisons me, and : 

“Stop your kidding!”’ 

She essayed an arch assault upon his ribs 
with a pudgy fist. But he continued firm. 

“It’s true. I must go to the vegetarian 
place. They’ll have what has been pre- 
scribed for me.” 

He cut off arguments by clutching one of 
her ample arms. 

She was not difficult. She went without 
further protest, assenting easily, ‘I don’t 
mind for once. Maybe they have human 
food too. But this climate will soon take 
that nonsense out of you. Vegetables are 
all right in their place. I’ve never said dif- 
ferent. But in moderation, of course. Mr. 
Rush always used to say it wasn’t the use 
of a thing, but its abuse that brought us to 
regrets. He liked meat victuals, of course. 
He et right hearty down to the very end. 
I’ll never forget the last day, his mind clear 
as a bell. ‘Mamma,’ he says to me " 

He Icst it as they passed through the 
door. He ordered lawful foods, but found 
his craving for them had been overopti- 
mistic. 

Aunt Beulah read the bill of fare with 
freely disparaging comments. 

“Mock veal loaf! Wouldn’t that get 
you—when veal loaf itself is kind of a mock- 
ery—nothing to train a blacksmith on. 
And nut turkey—ain’t that an insult to a 
decent bird? And nut chops cooked in nut- 
olene. Say, it’s a home place for nuts, ain’t 
it? You can’t make me believe you're one, 


a 


July 


And cereal steak—don’t that sou), 
less?” She trifled now with one of / 
thetic chops. “Fools the eye, but 
palate,”’ she muttered. | 

He bethought himself of the 
meal, and forehandedly bought a. 
the currently correct bread, a can ( 
tion coffee and a pound of almond 
he directed to be immersed in a jaro 
He felt fortified. Aunt Beulah sury 
purchases with frank bewildermen; 

“Stuff for between meals, I gues 
her comment. He felt unequal to 
lightenment. 


She was amiable about it, 

“You are kind of meaching,” 5 
mitted genially; ‘“‘kind of pinche 
paler than when you gotin. I bet yo 
till all hours on that train, drinking 
mebbe. So home we go; maybe aft 
per we’ll take in a movie. How] 
Love is running in the next block, 
haven’t seen it yet.” | 

He was silent to this. He kne 
women loved. He thought of Aunt 
puerile fancies and Cleaver’s fatuow 
ings of life’s hard truths. Then his mi 
back over Aunt Beulah’s dreadful 1 
of the morning, each of which had w 
nerves to a finer edge. He and Cleay 
much discussed death; but, he noy 
from a definitely remote standpoint, 
had been academic in their appre 
Aunt Beulah was so pointedly no 
demic. He shuddered at the retn 
For him a dozen spots of sweet and 
beauty had been clouded with visi 
terror. And now he wanted relead 
lease from Aunt Beulah’s conere 
from her flair for mortality. She sa’ 
with a gusto he found devastating. 

They were back in the apartm 
the room allotted to him he sat moti 
slowly regaining some degree of com 
wondering how long he could sustai 
breezing personality, this woman w 
week, he was sure, would have dis 
the entire Bide-a-Wee sanitarium. 
he went out to where she read, wit 
gasps and gurgles, an evening pa) 
displayed violent headlines. 

He was conscious of trying to a 
even more distrait than he felt. — 
emphasis seemed necessary in 0} 
make any impression. | 

‘Aunt Beulah, who is your doctor 

She looked up at him, her eyes sp 
from the paper, flitting back to it, e 
he spoke. A 

“Ever notice when these auton 
accidents happen, the man won’t gi’ 
name, or the lady won’t? They’re tak 
the hospital or the morgue, and therep 
have to run down who they are. Don! 
ever feel kind of an astonishment whe 
read that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So wi 
chiefly injured—about once in a thot 
accidents? Usually it’s a well-knownb 
or capitalist or two of ’em, and the 
give the names of Miss Smith at the 
pital or the morgue—of course, I 
mean that—but you know! What wi 
these weeks they’re having—Hat-P 
Week, Don’t-Kick-Your-Dog Week, L 
to-Swim Week—all like that—seems ! 
they ought to spring a Have-an-Accl 
With-Your-Own-Wife Week. I don’t! 
what we’re coming to. You just 
this: ‘Last night at 10:30 on Sunset B 
vard ——’” HA 

He raised his voice, threw ho 
into the tone, leaned weakly aga 
phonograph. 

“Aunt Beulah, who is your doctor 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Packard Single-Six offers the ideal 
combination of superfine motoring, real 
economy of investment and operation, 
and that pride of ownership which only 
a Packard can give. 


In the Single-Six, Packard manufacturing 
leadership has brought possession of 


America’s foremost fine car within reach 
of those who wisely make motoring 
economy their first consideration. 


Before you decide to purchase within one 
thousand dollars of the Packard price, it 
will pay you to learn on what a reason- 
able basis you can enjoy a Single-Six. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 Shown above are the Four 
Passenger Sport, $2650, and Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275—at Detroit 


Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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| Vacation rip 
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| SouthAmerica 
on 


| Government Ships 


—— 


RE you seeking an 
ocean trip for your 
vacation this year? Then 
investigate the palatial 
American ships that sail 
from New York to Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires every 
fourteen days! 


Southern Cross 

sails Aug. 18th 
American Legion 

sails Sept. Ist 

Pan America 

sails Sept. 15th 
Western World 

sails Sept. 29th 


Every 14 days thereafter. 


These four great sister 
ships that comprise the 
fleet make the fastest time 
on the route! Less than 
12 days, and all the vivid 
beauty and crowded 
pleasures of brilliant Rio 
de Janeiro are yours! And 
the new ships operated by 
the Munson Line eclipse 
all others on the run! 


Send this blank for details. 
There is no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk “othe Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the 
U. S. Government Booklet giving travel 
facts. I am considering a trip to South 
America 0, Europe O, Orient O. I would 
travel ist class 0, 2d O, 3d O. 


If I go date will be about 


My Name 


Business or Profession — 


Ma Steel Noor. Rs FD 


Town State- 


Munson STEAMSHIP LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He had broken the circuit of her moral- 
izing. She glanced at him sharply. 

“T haven’t any. What would I do with 
a doctor? I never did have one.” 

This was preposterous, unbelievable. 

“Never had a doctor!’ 

“T used to have a dentist back in Syra- 
euse. I forget his name Let me 
see dd 

He dismissed the incredible phenomenon. 

“But you must know one, Aunt Beulah. 
I must have a physician at once. I—I’m in 
a bad way. I think my situation is critical.” 

“Toothache?”’ She still thought of the 
dentist. 

““A medical man—I must have one im- 
mediately.” 

She glanced at him again. 
plausible. 

*“A doctor—let me see. Why, of course! 
Why didn’t I think? There’s one in this 
apartment, a flight up. I’ve seen his sign. 


It seemed 


| I’ve never seen him, but his sign says he’s 


one, gives his hours and so forth. You want 
him today?” 

“At once, if I can.” 

“Tt’s that monkey food you et for lunch— 
you can’t tell me! Mr. Rush always used 
to “ 


say 
“Aunt Beulah—please! He may be able 
to do something 4 

“Why, you poor thing, of course!” 

She threw the paper aside, and with the 
same lightness she had described in Mr. 
Boden, the mortician, sprang to her feet. 
He heard her at the telephone—seeing 
again the house where a lady’s order for 
cement had aroused suspicion, the house 


| before which shots and groans had been 
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heard by a lady who had then gone back 
to bed. 

“His name is Doctor Seaver, and he’ll 
be down directly. Got to gather up his pills 
first, I suppose.” * 

Rufus, ten minutes later, spoke from his 
bed to the physician who entered, a tired- 
looking little physician with a perfunctory 
manner, who listened at first with absent, 
knowing eyes, as to an expected and all too 
familiar tale. 

“The fact is, doctor, I’m doomed. I’ve 
known it for years—all my life. I couldn’t 
tell you when I’ve had a well.day. I re- 
member once as a small boy going to a 
circus, and once to a party—only there I 
became very ill. Indiscretions of diet, I re- 
call. You’ll know from the symptoms I’ve 
just given you how bad I am. Needless to 
dwell on the history.” 

The doctor’s expression seemed to agree 
that it was quite needless. Yet with the 
next words he became alert, even absorbed. 
The volubly catalogued symptoms had 
bored him; but when his patient grew 
confidential along practical lines he sat for- 
ward and listened. 

“And I shall go out now for want of 
money that’s mine, but money I can’t 
touch for a matter of three years—a will 
made by my father when I was a child. 
Good old chap, he couldn’t see the mess I’d 
bein. The money’s there—a lot of it—and 
I catch a few drops, two thousand a year. 
Mockery, isn’t it? Maddening!” 

“Three years?’” The doctor was thought- 
ful. 

“Yes; and I’ve felt today, in this won- 
derful place, that if I could have part of 
what’s mine I might perhaps even live that 


long. But of course the situation. 
less. No sane man would stalk 

on my surviving those three ye 
if I had the means—for me 
medicines, appliances, proper 
who'll believe that? As it is, Py 
ing by inches. I’m worse than who, 
New York. I suffocated in my 
night—all but. Today I’ve nar 
vived a dreadful experience. M a 
worthy soul—how grieved she’d he 
knew what she’s done to me! [Py 
death since I knew I faced anythip 
it’s so fearful—you can’t know ho 
feared it—nor how it’s been thy 
me ” 

He broke off, breathing quickly, 
ently he launched into a description 
early contacts with the Billop indust 
grew impassioned, the doctor lig 
watchful, intent. Then he reach 
day’s jaunt with Aunt Beulah—}j 
mate contacts with murderous viol 

“T can’t understand the woman 
ghoulish. I kept thinking she shouk 
a sight-seeing wagon with a megy 
guiding hundreds of people oy 
unspeakable itinerary. She’s reallyd 
me, I think—in my weakened cor 
And no sane man or bank woulda 
me what might stave off the end jj 


“Perhaps I can find some crazy 

said the physician significantly. 
The invalid glanced quickly up: 
his pinched face glowing, radiar 
lumined. 
“Oh, doctor!’’ he murmured. | 
(TO BE CONTINUED) | 


THE INARTICULATE CONSERVATIVES 


| efficiently the voters turn out in compara- 


tivelysmall number. The people who don’t 
vote think—erroneously—that the results of 
elections in boss-controlled sections cannot 
be affected by their votes. Consequently 
they stay at home. 

The staunch and sturdy New England 
States, which are popularly supposed to pro- 
vide large amounts of moral and political 
backbone for the country, look rather ill 
when the election returns are in. Maine, 
which gives so many editors a plenitude of 
material for political editorials every other 
September because of the harmless fairy 
story which holds that “‘as Maine goes, so 
goes the nation,” can do no better than to 
cast 47 per cent of her registered vote. Ver- 
mont voters quit at 45 per cent of their 
total strength; and Pennsylvania, happy 
hunting ground for bosses, seems to have 
made her supreme effort when she is suc- 
cessful in getting out 43 per cent of her 
voters. 

And merely by way of making conversa- 
tion, it might with some reason be stated 
that if the citizens of this country had always 
devoted only 43 or 45 or 49 per cent of their 
available power and mentality to business 
and science and invention and war and all 
the other activities of a young and flourish- 
ing country, it would be a considerably 
poorer place than it is. A 45 per cent effort 
doesn’t get anyone anywhere except out of 
the back door or into the bankruptcy court. 

The United States, then, governs itself 
with about 49 per cent of its voting strength, 


| whereas England casts about 80 per cent of 


her registered vote at elections, and Ger- 
many casts nearly 90. 


The Extremist Vote 


Now, one of the interesting features about 
a vote of any sort, whether large or small, 
is the fact that the extremists, the radicals, 
the fanatics, the people who are supporting 
passionate causes, are always numbered 
among the voters, A member of President 


| Harding’s cabinet who has had wide expe- 


rience with the average voter is responsible 
for the statement that he couldn’t recall a 
radical ever missing his vote, and that the 


| socialists were always among those present. 
_ And, also, among those present are always 


the voters controlled by the cheap ward 
politician who obtains political preferment 
in return for the delivery of votes. 
Therefore it must be obvious to even a 
slightly warped communistic or sovietish 
intelligence that the great mass of the people 
in the United States is strongly and deter- 
minedly conservative. Since the country, 
with only about 49 per cent of its voting 


strength casting ballots, is not yet voting 


(Continued from Page 25) 


overstrongly for radicals, and since political 
experts are agreed that the radicals always 
vote, a simple calculation will at once show 
that the conservative voting strength in the 
country is in excess of 75 per cent of the 
total vote; and a little quiet thought will 
convince all but the most timorous and the 
most deluded that it is probably in the 
neighborhood of 85 per cent. 

In spite of all this, radical legislators ar- 
rived in Washington during the last open 
season for legislators at the rate of about 
one and a half a week; and immediately on 
taking their seats in the halls of Congress 
they seized their fountain pens and dashed 
off a number of bills calling for the enrich- 
ment and safeguarding of one class of citizen 
at the expense of another class, for lop- 
sided additions and alterations to the Con- 
stitution, for various paternalistic schemes 
that could do nothing except waste more of 
the taxpayers’ money and kick the country 
a little further down the road to bureau- 
cracy, or for all three. 

By grace of the activity of these gentle- 
men, and by the grace of the activity of 
organizations of voters who bring violent 
pressure to bear on legislators who are not 
particularly radical, but who are extremely 
anxious to retain the good will of the voters 
so that they may retain their positions as 
legislators, the country is having jammed 
down its throat a large assortment of ill- 
advised, socialistic, paternalistic laws that 
their misguided advocates fondly imagine 
will cure poverty, risks in farming, high 
prices, small earnings, imperfect education, 
war, illness, European distress and that 
dragging-down sensation. 

By a strange freak of Nature, the radical 
legislators, barring a miracle, will hold the 
balance of power in both Houses of Con- 
gress during the next session, and whatever 
legislation is passed will be passed only by 
their consent. They are neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats, though most of them 
were elected on either the Republican or 
Democratic tickets; and their idea of lib- 
erality and enlightened action consists in 
voting contrary to the party with which they 
are supposed to vote. 

The political miracle that would leave the 
radicals holding the sack, so to speak, would 
be the elevation of Senator Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, to the Presidency. 
Senator Underwood is a Democrat, and a 
most conservative Democrat. He is a 
Democrat because he is a Southerner, which 
is the reason for Southern Democrats; but 
if he had been born anywhere north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line he would probably 
have been a Republican. Since he is a 
Southern Democrat, he is generally regarded 
as having about as much chance of being 


President of these United States a 
Islander would have of swimming) 
North Pole. But if he were to be, 
the Democratic legislators would ai 
support him; while the best and m| 
servative element among the Rep 

would also support him. Thus hey 

supported by the majority of both} 
of Congress, and the radicals woul 

out on what Theodore Roosevelt ¢ 

lunatic fringe, yelling and getting n 

That, however, would be a politi 
acle; and though there are large1 

of political accidents, political mires 
few and far between. 


7 
Our Political Fashion: 


states that returned radicals to thi 
States Senate. 

The greatest number of votes ¢ 
cast in the birthplace of the Non-! 
League—North Dakota. Si 


senator. They elected former () 
Lynn J. Frazier, who was honored | 


Iowa, home of that energetic if 
rifle shot and anticapitalistic 0 
Senator Smith Wildman Brookhk 
not so unanimously in favor of Bo 
as one might imagine from hearing 
tor tell it. Fifty-five per cent ci 
registered vote was too busy witlit 
vate affairs to bother to go to the ps 
The inarticulates of lowa—the car’ 
inarticulate conservatives —amoul 
55 per cent of the state’s registe! 
The votes that elected Brookhart- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Sedan Now Reduced to *1995 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custom-built 
Quality at a Quantity Price 


| Old and famous body builders— Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 

Mass.— devote all their factories to the production of the 
Hudson Sedan body. For almost three generations they have 
turned out the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies. 
They are masters in design, and careful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 
Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custom-built quality 


at a quantity price. 
4 a Hudson prices just reduced 


* On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 
Speedster . #1375 7-Pass. Phaeton . #1425 Coach . #1450 Sedan . *1995 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Only his family 
believed in him 


Daniet Perer toiled away in 
his kitchen so long that the little 
Swiss village began to laugh 
and joke about it. Only his 


family stuck to him—believed 
in him. When, his money about 
gone, he would have given up, 
their encouragement held him 
to his work. 


Peter not only ended by orig- 
inating milk chocolate—the 
most popular and nourishing 
food-confection ever worked 
out—but even more important, 
he perfected the Peter’s blend— 
the same fine blend that has 
remained the standard in qual- 
ity for so years. 

It is an art—roasting and 
blending the cocoa beans. The 
Prrer’s process is still a secret. 
Only foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of this work. 


Milch cows of highest grade 
— 4,000 of them—supply the 
fresh, rich, pure milk used in 
Peter’s. 

If you haven’t tried Peter’s, 
you should—right away. It’s 
good. You'll like it. 


If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole 
agents, 


selling 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

which Brookhart himself refers as “the 
hodearrier vote’’—came to only 29 per cent 
of Iowa’s registered vote. Consequently 
Brookhart, when he jams up proceedings of 
the Senate with speeches on codperatives 
and the railways and the evils of corpora- 
tions and large salaries, is not representing 
the sovereign state of Iowa, as he likes to 
believe and as many people think, but less 
than one-third of Iowa’s registered voters, 
which is something else again. 

In Wisconsin’s last senatorial elections, 
Senator La Follette was returned to the 
Senate by 28 per cent of the state’s regis- 
tered vote, or less than one-third of the 
voters. In spite of the strangle hold that 
La Follette is reputed to have on the state, 
there might possibly be enough inarticulate 
conservatives in Wisconsin to administer a 
few violent bumps to their senator if they 
would only consent to change their fashions 
in voting. 

Michigan, Montana, Nebraska and 
Washington all returned radical senators in 
the last election. In Michigan, only 30 per 
cent of the registered voters took enough 
interest in their Government to cast their 
votes, and Senator Ferris was elected to 
office from that state by 16 per cent of the 
state’s registered vote. 

Fifty-four per cent of the voters voted in 
Montana, and 30 per cent of the state’s 
registered vote was enough to elect Senator 
Wheeler. 

Thirty-two per cent of the state’s voters 
was sufficient to elect Senator Howell in 
Nebraska, and only 56 per cent of them 
voted. 

In the state of Washington, Senator Dill 
squeezed in on the vote of 17 per cent of the 
state’s registered vote; and those who placed 
crosses on ballots amounted to only 38 per 
cent of the registered vote. 


Our Organized Minorities 


It has long been an accepted political 
fact that, as a general rule, this country gets 
just about the sort of government that it 
deserves. When voters don’t go to the polls 
in sufficient numbers, they are usually boss- 
ridden or represented by incompetents or 
demagogues. When they turn out in suffi- 
cient numbers they usually elect good men 
to office. Many bitter complaints have 
winged their way to high heaven during the 
past few years over the constantly deterio- 
rating types of legislators who occupy the 
halls of Congress, and over the fool laws that 
said legislators are distinguishing themselves 
by passing. So long as 51 per cent of the na- 
tion’s voters are content to remain inartic- 
ulate, the country is getting exactly what 
it deserves in the line of legislators and laws; 
but it most emphatically isn’t getting what 
it needs. 

The things that any country needs are 
far removed from the things that are so 
passionately advocated by that ever- 
fermenting brotherhood and _ sisterhood 
composed of sentimentalists, communists, 
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parlor Bolsheviks, government-ownership 
cranks, flat-earthists, internationalists, self- 
appointed censors, paid propagandists and 
misguided organized minorities. 

Organized minorities have grown steadily 
noisier and bolder in the past few years be- 
cause of their increasing success in bull- 
dozing soft-spined legislators into voting 
for the things they advocate, and because 
of the continued silence of the inarticulate 
conservatives who greatly outnumber them, 
who greatly dislike their activities, but who 
lack an organization to express their desires 
to legislators. 

Organized minorities find it easy to be 
more vocal than their conservative oppo- 
nents because four or five people, screaming 
in concert, can always make more noise 
over a cause than a thousand unled and 
unorganized persons can make in trying to 
offer a negative resistance to that cause. 


Misleading Letters 


All sorts of organized minorities exist, of 
course, all of them with headquarters and 
industrious secretaries and press agents in 
Washington. There they watch the activi- 
ties of the Senate, the House and the various 
executive departments of the Government, 
interpret these activities to their organiza- 
tions in their own way—frequently, it might 
be added, misinterpreting them—and in- 
spire floods of demands in the shape of let- 
ters and telegrams from the individual 
members of the organization to senators, 
representatives and cabinet officers. 

Now, letters and telegrams sent to sena- 
tors, representatives and cabinet officers by 
voters on matters of public interest should 
be highly valuable to those gentlemen; but 
when the letters and telegrams, instead of 
representing public opinion, represent the 
one-sided views of a comparatively small 
and extremely highly organized body of 
occasionally misinformed and sometimes 
misguided persons, they are misleading, 
harmful and dangerous. They become par- 
ticularly dangerous when the organizations 
that inspire them, through a lack of under- 
standing of our form of government, advo- 
cate tampering with the Constitution of the 
United States and reconstructing it to con- 
form with their own half-baked theories. 
Legislators too frequently interpret their 
demands as great cries from the people, 
forgetting entirely the great body of inar- 
ticulate conservatives in the country, with 
the result that America’s entire form of 
government is in grave danger of being 
mauled, tinkered and wrecked by a com- 
paratively small group of faddists. 

Some of the soundest and sanest legisla- 
tors in both Houses of Congress have made 
the statement that scarcely a single piece of 
legislation was passed during the two-year 
life of the last Congress that wasn’t passed 
at the behest or for the benefit of some small 
group or organized minority. 

The inarticulate conservative hasn’t had 
what is loosely designated as a look-in, and 
the Government of the United States has 


" 


| 
Jui 


become almost entirely a go 
organized minorities. 

The strength and influence 
these organized minorities jg 
very great. Before and during 
example, there was an uncomfo 
number of otherwise normal p 


a supine, flabby and defenseless 
that any other nation could kig 
face and jump up and down onj 
at will. Their arguments a 


their judgment was bad. They g 

the inarticulate conservatives ay, 
others not so inarticulate. Amc! 
ter was Theodore Roosevelt, who; 
cerning them: | 

“Let us realize that the wo 
weakling and the coward, of the 1k 
poltroon, are worthless to stop y 
Wrongdoing will only be stoppi 
who are brave as well as just 
honor above safety, who are tru, 
idea of duty, who prepare in ;, 
make their strength effective, | 
shrink from no hazard—not eve | 
hazard of war, if necessary—il}; 
serve the great cause of righteo| 

The pacifists were a little diffi} 
one’s finger on, as they had NCy 
tions worthy of note—a fact that 
ably fortunate for them, since {; 
it progressed, demonstrated the | 
many of their arguments. 

Here, however, is a conditior| 
that ought to give more or les; 
citizens who are in any way inik 
good government. Since the wal) 
ized minority has been able pra 
dictate the military and naval Py 
United States of America, not at, 
it knows anything about the mij 
naval needs of the country but , 
sends great numbers of letters to 
sons at a given time. { 


Patriotic Organizati 


One answer to such a state is ty 
zation of as many inarticulate p 
tives as possible into an organiz) 
can express itself and combat they 
minorities that are constantly f 
rip down America’s old and trie 
government and set up new frea 
their places. 

Such organizations are alrendl 
into existence because of the gres 
of radicals and faddists in having a 
ideas made into law in spite of thi 
the great body of American peo): 
stinctively opposed to these gi 
ideas. Among these organizatioa 
American Defense Society, whi! 
largely by watching for radical fi 
and exposing them in the newspa}! 
country; the Sentinels of the > 
formed by ex-Assistant Secreta( 
Treasury Louis A. Coolidge, of Bi 
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The Mission Cloisters, San Juan Capistrano Mission, California 
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In the Pierce-Arrow six- 
cylinder engine, dual valves 
admit a maximum explo- 
sive charge, and, after the 
explosion, completely ex- 
haust the dead gases. 


Dual ignition—two simul- 
taneous sparks in each cyl- 
inder—“‘rushes”’ the explo- 
sion. A more powerful blow 
and a complete burning of 


what 22 ears 


the gas result. 


have taught us 


Pierce-Arrow has been building automo- 
biles for twenty-two years; has seen every 
development in motor car practice; has fully 
investigated and tegted every type of engine 
from one to twelve cylinders. These experi- 
ments always have been made with Pierce- 
Arrow’s money. 

Today fhe six-cylinder engine is standard, 
accepted, engineering practice. We believe 
less ee six cylinders means far less flexi- 
bility and power; more means lowered fuel 


-efficiency and greater complication wifhout 


proportionate increase in flexibility or power. 

Pierce-Arrow pioneered the “six” nearly 
twenty years ago and concentrated upon its 
development. Two almost revolutionary fea- 
tures—dual valves and dual ignition — are 
fhe result. 


What do fhese features mean—what do 
fhey add? By actual test, just this: 


— power far beyond the rating of engine 


—fifty per cent greater hill climbing ability 
—twenty per cent saving in gasoline 

— unparalleled flexibility 

— quicker acceleration 


These facts explain in a measure fhe inde- 
scribable performance of Pierce-Arrow cars. 


Pierce-Arrow standards of manufacture 
account for fheir exceptionally long life — 
one hundred, two hundred, and even fhree 
hundred thousand miles. 


Pierce-Arrow cars—in twelve beautiful 
open and closed models — are sought every- 
where by men and women who want only 
fhe best. The demand for Pierce-Arrow 
cars fhis year is approximately two hundred 
per cent more fhan last. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
When you are in Buffalo you are welcome at the Pierce- 
Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you 
how Pierce- Arrow cars are built. 


Open Cars: $5250 
Closed Cars: $7000 


At Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 


Prices in Canada 
upon application 
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- What Men Want In 


4 aShaving Cream 


J dbandent Lalor Lasting Vathte 
3 
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The greatest factor in a Shaving Cream 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN : 


The men we consulted—1,000 of them—told us they wanted those first 
four qualities in their ideal shaving cream. 


But nobody mentioned the fifth one, because only a scientist knew. 


We met those four requirements. But we made up and tested 130 
formulas before we met them as no one else had done. 


Then we had this: 
Then we had these four ways in which Palmolive Shaving Cream excelled: 
i1—It multiplied itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It softened the beard in one minute. 
3——It maintained its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 
4—The palm and olive oil blend left the skin in fine condition. 
Then came the fifth 
But a scientist who had studied shaving knew a still greater requirement. 


The bubbles must support the hairs for cutting. That’s why toilet soap, 
with its weak bubbles, is so unfit for shaving. And why so many shav- 
ing soaps fall down. 


So we evolved a method to make bubbles extra strong. They hold the 
hairs erect. That’s why your razor seems so sharp, and why shaving 
with Palmolive Cream is so easy, quick and clean. 


We’ve won the men 


Palmolive Shaving Cream has won the men—millions of them. It has 
suddenly gained—within two years—the dominant place in its field. 


Please find out why. If you have not used it, send for this free test. 
Compare it in those five ways with the soaps you know. 


You have a surprise coming to you, and a lasting delight. Ask for it today. 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 


PAL LIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


2062 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-489, Milwaukee, U.S A, 


(Continued from Page 46) 

the purpose of uniting patriotic Americans 
against the dangerous attacks that the rad- 
icals are making against the Constitution 
of the United States; the Minute Men of 
the Constitution, formed by former Di- 
rector of the Budget Charles G. Dawes, for 
somewhat similar purposes; the Better 
America Federation; the Massachusetts 
Public Interest League; the National Asso- 
ciation for Constitutional Government, and 
the National Civic Federation. 

These organizations are of great value in 
offsetting radical and mush-headed propa- 
ganda in favor of Constitution busting, 
paternalism, government ownership, bu- 
reaucracy and a defenseless nation. Their 
continued existence is highly desirable, and 
their amalgamation into a bigger and busier 
organization is even more highly desirable. 

But at best, any such organizations can 
only be additional organized minorities. 
The true answer to the question of how to 
offset the success of minorities in cramming 
their bogus reforms down America’s esoph- 
agus lies in bringing enough of America’s 
inarticulate conservatives to the polls to 
send the radicals back to the tall timbers, 
whence they could never have emerged if the 
people of the country had taken the proper 
interest in the business of government. 

Some very astute and experienced politi- 
cians scoff loudly at the idea that the in- 
articulate conservatives can be led to the 
ballot. It has been done, however, and it 
can always be done again so long as the 
proper methods of leading are used. 


‘A Grand Rapids Idea 


In Grand Rapids, Michigan, some years 
ago there was a sudden realization of the 
fact that only about 87 per cent of the 
registered voters were voting at elections. 
It was obvious that the control at election 
time, instead of being held by the electorate, 
as Americans like to think whenever they 
permit themselves to think about their 
form of government, was held almost en- 
tirely by self-seeking demagogues and pro- 
fessional politicians. 

As a result of this awakening, the Board 
of Education of Grand Rapids combined 
with various other local agencies whose 
object was to promote good citizenship; and 
the Director of Publicity of this Federation 
of Agencies, Frank L. Dykema, directed a 
campaign for the purpose of stimulating 
voting interest. 

This campaign consisted of a concen- 
trated effort on the part of every local or- 
ganization—educational, social, financial 
and industrial—to impress the significance 
of citizenship upon all citizens and arouse 
them to the performance of their civic 
duties. 

Newspapers, moving-picture films and 
billboards were employed in bringing to 
the attention of the residents of Grand 
Rapids the necessity for being voting citi- 
zens of the community in order to com- 
mand the admiration and respect of their 
fellow citizens. 

On election days the voters were tagged. 
The man who did not vote was conspicu- 
ous by the absence of the tag on his coat, 
and was therefore marked as not doing his 
a for the betterment of his community 
ife. 


Ja 


Various slogans were adopte¢ 
peared in prominent places abou 
and in plants and factories, as w 
theaters—such slogans as: “I: 
you?” And ‘Ask the man whe 
tag, why?” | 

The campaign rendered votin 
sity to good standing in the ec 
A very satisfying result of Mr, | 
work is shown by the figures in 
tive elections—11,160 people y 
city election in the spring of 191 
pared to 17,860 voters in a prima} 
the following August. This inc 
brought about during vacation { 
off year, and in the face of a lo 
voters on account of the draft. 

Allthe Grand Rapids businessn 
interested themselves in the moy 
Boy Scouts busied themselves in | 
teachers in the public schools mai 
their pupils the fact that if the 
didn’t vote they weren’t doing 1 
ought to do, and consequently a 
have the finger of scorn pointed| 


Small Fingers of Sco. 


The jogging-up of parents by) 
who didn’t care to be in families 
the finger of scorn was pointed: 
ticularly efficacious in getting out 
One Grand Rapids woman Cu 
bitterly—after she had left a Me | 


at the sauciness of her son, aged 
day the young man had asked h) 


appeared that on the morning ¢ 


learning to be a good citizen, he 
good citizenship didn’t include vo) 
mother thereupon hunted up her} 
on her hat, powdered her nose and 
to vote. The young man went j| 
Because of all these things th 
Grand Rapids rose from 87 per ¢ 
registered vote to 85 per cent of 
tered vote—and 85 per cent of the: 
vote in any American community 
enough conservatives to defeat a) 
boss or loose-tongued demagogue 
What Grand Rapids can do, Wa 
Washington, or Kennebunk, } 


certain scores, for example, for exc’ 
the duties of citizenship, the mer 
tion of the scores of different to 
county, of different wards in a ci’ 
different cities in a state will be su 


absence from the polls of the ini 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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; owned four cars costing more than Paige 


H. M. Jewett, President, 

re-Detroit Motor Car Co., 

roit, Michigan. 

ir Mr. Jewett: 

s requested in your letter of June 4, I am 
| to write you more about my trip which 
are at liberty to use for advertising. Not 
‘ing any personal publicity, I would prefer 
it be published without my name. 


have always driven cars costing consider- 
ymore than the Paige, feeling that the best 
_none too good for the kind of touring I like 
.o. Naturally, it was with some misgivings 
t Lundertook my eastern trip in your car, 
iwhich I felt unfamiliar. Also, I have never 
1 an enclosed car for touring before, and I 
ected it to be a little weak on hill climbing, 
vell as a little top-heavy on the road. 


‘tarting without great confidence in the car 
ause of its moderate price and because of 
unfamiliarity with it, 1 was of course al- 
ys looking for some kind of trouble to 
elop. From that point of view, my trip was 
ontinual series of disappointments. I have 
| no trouble except what was due to my 
1 carelessness, and might have occurred to 
costliest car I could buy. 

Chis seems a good place to say that one of 
_things I very much appreciate about ‘the 
ige, is the character of its representa- 
es and their eagerness to see that all Paige 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 


cars satisfy their owners, regardless of whether 
they sold them. I was also surprised at their 
moderate charges for various odd jobs, for 
which I have been accustomed to paying more. 


But to tell you more about my trip, I am en- 
closing a map on which I have marked it. The 
roads are boulevards practically everywhere, 
except where I found repair wagons had not 
reached holes made by the severe winter 
weather, and some places where construction 
was under way. But it is in just such un- 
favorable road conditions that my Paige 
showed one of its fine advantages. It means 
something to me now, that the Paige rear 
springs are more than five feet long, and that 
it has 131 inches of wheelbase. I can truth- 
fully say I have never driven or ridden in any 
car which rode more comfortably and handled 
more easily on difficult roads. 


There are long and fairly steep grades in the 
Cumberland Mountains, White Mountains, 
and the Adirondacks, all of which I went 
through. I am pleased to tell you that your 
claims about Paige hill climbing in high gear 
are true. Except when some sharp turn or cars 
ahead in the road made slowing down neces- 
sary, I practically never dropped into second 
speed. And on the down grades, where one fre- 
quently gets going a little too fast, I can truly 
say the car amazed me on the score of ease in 
changing into second, when going 25 or 30 


but never one so delightful 


miles an hour. I have been accustomed to 
using the scheme of spinning up the gears by 
letting in the clutch momentarily, but I found 
this not at all necessary with the Paige. My 
wife drove a large part of the trip with great 
enjoyment and without noticeable tiring. She 
joins me in my praise of Paige handling ease. 


I don’t know whether you will be interested 
in hearing my point of view on enclosed bodies, 
but I can tell you I am sold on them for tour- 
ing, as well as for city work, after my ex- 
perience. We drove two whole days with the 
automatic windshield wiper going all the 
time—on other days into dust clouds, or cold 
winds in the mountains. And the pleasure of 
being able to regulate one’s own comfort by 
merely turning a window-handle, is one that I 
never appreciated before as I did in your 
Paige Brougham. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the car is not hot in warm weather. 

Perhaps I should close my letter by saying 
that the Paige is a far finer car than I ever im- 
agined it to be. In fact, it is more comfortable 
to ride in, and easier to handle than any higher 
priced car I know of. If your car were better 
known for what it actually is, I am sure far 
more of them would be sold to people who 
have been accustomed, to paying $3000 to 
$4000 for a touring car. 

Very truly yours, 


* Name on request. SS Lee ee eee he 


5 or 7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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Every ScotTissue Towel 
contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which 
absorb four times their 
weight in water. They 
make ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, most 
satisfactory towels made. 
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hirsty Fibres make 
Scof lissue Towels 
eager todry 


Millions of these tiny, thirsty, thread- 
like filaments of fibre are in every 


ScotTissue Towel. 


Their combined 


drying power is sufficient to absorb four 
times their weight in water. They make 
Scot Tissue Towels the thirstiest, quick- 
est-drying towels you can get. 


ScotTissue Towels are always white, 
clean, soft, luxuriously cool and 
caressing for summer use—efficient and 
economical for your office. 


You can buy ScotTissue Towels, 150 
in a dust-proof carton for 40c—or at 
a much lower price by the case of 3750 


towels (25 cartons). 


Price per case is $6.15, F.O.B. Factory, 


Chester, Pa. 


Weight 60 lbs. per case. 


Prices even less for 5, 10 and 25 case- 


lot shipments. 


Send us your order, and we will see 
that you are supplied promptly. If you 
need fixtures, we have them moderately 
priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York 


Don’t confuse Scot- 


Tissue Towels with 


harsh, non-absorbent 


paper towels. Re- 


member, it isn’t 


Thirsty Fibre unless 


it bears the name 


ScotTissue 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


‘Clean Hands 


in‘Business~ 


©S. P. Co., 1923 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
conservatives, President Harding signed an 
executive order creating a Federal Council 
of Citizenship Training. This council con- 
sisted of a representative and an alternate 
from the Department of the Interior, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Treasury Department, the Post Office 
Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the Department of State, 
the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The duties of this council were to suggest 
and work out ways and means by which 
citizens might be trained to a more adequate 
appreciation of their duties than they now 
have—their present appreciation being in- 
dicated by the fact that out of seventy-five 
clergymen in a large mid-Western city, only 
twelve are registered voters and only six 
voted in the last presidential election. 

Among the things which this council has 
done has been the working out of a commu- 
nity score which might be used to stimu- 
late rivalry. Let us imagine that Pignut 
Junction and West Whiffletree are adjoin- 
ing towns in Vermont, where less than 50 
per cent of the registered voters cast their 
votes in elections. Like many adjoining 
towns, they are bitter rivals. Imagine, 
then, the anguish of Pignut Junction if the 
New England papers were to publish the 
scores of different towns and reveal the fact 
that Pignut Junction was so lacking in pa- 
triotic development that the score was zero, 
whereas West Whiffletree had scored a 
juicy seventy. The following year would see 
the Pignut Junctioners straining every nerve 
to get a higher score than West, Whiffletree. 

This proposed community score card is 
arranged as follows: 


1. What percentage of your foreign-born 
inhabitants is naturalized? - 


If 90% to 100%, score 5 points. 
If 80% to 90%, score 4 points. 
If 70% to 80%, score 3 points. 
If 60% to 70%, score 2 poirits. 
If 50% to 60%, score 1 point. 

If less than 50%, score 0. 


2. Do you have a ceremony when in- 
ducting applicants into citizenship? 


If Yes, score 5 points. 
If No, score 


PHOTO BY A. & BAKER, PORTLAND, OREGON 


3. What percentage of the, 
registered? i 
If 90% to 100%, score 2. 
If 80% to 90%, score 1; 
If 70% to 80%, score 15 
If 60% to 70%, score § 
If 50% to 60%, score 4 
If less than 50%, score () 


4. What percentage of ¢) 
votes in the primary election 


If 90% to 100%, score 2(\ 
If 80% to 90%, score if} 
If 70% to 80%, score 1%) 
If 60% to 70%, score §; 
If 50% to 60%, score 4} 
If less than 50%, score (/ 
| 

5. What percentage of ¢, 
votes in the final election? | 


If 90% to 100%, score 2( 
If 80% to 90%, score 1; 
If 70% to 80%, score 1% 
If 60% to 70%, score 
If 50% to 60%, score 4 
If less than 50%, score ( 


nn 


6. Have you ever analyze) 
tions the electorate of your co: 
electors who have registered, 
the primary election, the vote 


election? } 


If Yes, score 10 points. | 
If No, score 0 


7. Are issues of elections 
the children in your schools? 


If Yes, score 20 points, 
If No, score 0. 


Fashions in voting are as 
change as any other sort of faif 
been unfashionable to vote f; 
too long a time; and the m 
country by 49 per cent of 
voters and an erratic flock of; 
norities is turning America 
paradise. The way to chang 
fashions is simple and has bee 

Since America is, as the ora’ 
a great and glorious country, 2 
saving from the hands of ¢ 
gogues, fakers, incompetents, 
pinks, pacifists and prunes, 
change the fashions and give 
late conservatives a voice in th 
is right now. 


The Window Arch. A Natural Opening the Result of Wind and Sa 
Canon de Chelly, Arizona 
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HIS is an illustration of the curved VAN HEUSEN fabric as it comes from 
the patented loom. Every 10 yards makes a complete circle. Note the curved, 
woven-in fold. The VAN HEUSEN is the only collar woven ona 
curve— woven to fit, with a permanent fold and no bands or seams. 


Van Nord 


Van Dell . 


HREE VAN HEUSENS FOR 
AN OUT-OF-DOOR SUMMER 


HREE sportsmanlike qualities 
recommend theseVAN HEUSENS 
—coolness, endurance and dash. 
Low-cut VAN NORD, conservative 


of style and comfort on their own 


merits, asking no outside help 
from bands, seams, or other sup- 
ports. 


Note the even, smooth fold of 


the result of weaving on a curve. 


Ask your laundry to return your VAN HEUSENS ironed flat. 


HEUS 


‘ ee VAN DELL, and rakish VAN REAL VAN HEUSENS— how unbrokenly 
penes form an unbeatable threesome in they curve about your neck, how O C 
Per Wilts any weather. They play the game accurate and smart their fit. That’s 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


Made in Twelve Styles 


LLIPS-JONES CORPORATION @) 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


, 
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Ch at letter you should have 
answered 

VeRY LIKELY there was a special reason that urged 

an immediate reply to that letter. But you put off 

your answer until now you are ashamed to write. 

Folks who always answer letters promptly are the 
ones who keep a supply of social stationery on hand. 
And the right kind of paper makes letter-writing a 
pleasant thing to do. 

A pen glides smoothly over the surface of Hammer- 
mill Bond Social Stationery, whether it is linen, bond, 
or ripple finish. There are eight different styles and 
sizes of paper and envelopes. The price is 35¢ to 75¢ 
a box at druggists’, stationers’, and department stores. 
Keep a supply of Social Stationery in your house. 

If you prefer, you can get Hammermill Bond Writ- 
ing Tablets in the popular sizes, suitable for home and 


school use and to take on trips. There are envelopes 
to match the various sizes and finishes. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF THIS BEAUTIFUL STATIONERY 


Tf you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we will mail you enough 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in different styles and 
Jinishes to answer several of the letters you owe. 


WW) 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


MIMERD NE 
20ND 


Social Stationery — 


OAK | 


(Continued from Page 21) | 


poignant melody. Jammes wanted above 
everything to clear his mind of the troubled 
thoughts that barred him from the spring 
harmony of Nature. He succeeded momen- 
tarily, and, submerged in tranquillity, he 
drifted into a contentment no more active 
than the growing grass. But then the 
thought.of the court cupboard returned to 
harass him. Jammes remembered all he had 
read about them, and a jumble of difficult 
and special terms beset him: 

Turtlebacks and triglyphs, torus and 
split-spindle moldings, godroons and guil- 
loche design. But if he approached it on 
that plane he was, he knew, lost. He would 
have to depend on his subconscious reac- 
tion to the cupboard. He had explained all 
that very carefully to Kittridge, and Kit- 
tridge had declared himself willing to be 
guided by his ignorance. Jammes soon 
reached the village, the house, where the 
court cupboard was hoarded; and the mo- 
ment he saw it two impressions were clear 
within him—he had never viewed an uglier 
piece of furnishing and, beyond question, it 
was authentic. It was made of oak—there 
was pine at the bottom and top—and the 
wood was so worn with time that, on the 
spindles and carving, it resembled bundles 
of yellowed thread. Only fibre remained. 
Open below, it wasn’t splayed, but rectan- 
gular; there were almost no applied orna- 
ments but a deep carving of sunflowers on 
the panels, with rosettes and corbels cut in 
double-foliated scrolls. 

One door was gone; but that, he realized, 
was unimportant, since the cupboard was 
going to the Museum. The owner, however, 
announcing himself as the Ellery Dakin 
who bred red-boned hounds, was anxious 
toremedy any possible deficiency and knew, 
it appeared, just about where the missing 
door was. 

“T wouldn’t like to see it go until it was 
whole,”’ he insisted. 

Francis Jammes made his indifference to 
that plain. He was reflecting that the cup- 
board had done little toward improving his 
opinion of oak; neither his imagination nor 
his fingers were sensitive to it. The high 
Sheraton bed he had found in a Richmond 
cellar—of mahogany—was better. And 
then, for his complete happiness, he re- 
called a small Dutch table he had found at 
Christiana, with a curved skirt and a sin- 
gle prim line of apple wood inlaid on the 
walnut. 

“T have no power to buy this,’’ he ex- 
plained; “‘I was asked to come down and 
look at the cupboard. The question of its 
purchase will have to go to a committee.” 

“Do you mean you don’t like it?” Dakin 
demanded. 

No, Francis Jammes hadn’t meant that; 
but, unfamiliar with his manner, Dakin was 
sure that with the door replaced he could 
more easily appreciate the rarity of the 
cupboard. 

“In reality,’’ he explained, ‘I like it 
better as it is.’’ 

What, privately, he thought was that the 
original door was gone, and though it could 
never be found, it might, clumsily or well, 
be copied. He was then subjected to a de- 
tailed history of the court cupboard; but, 
seeming to listen, with his mind elsewhere, 
he heard no more than a monotonous and 
apparently interminable drone. Jammes 
was anxious to get back to the Westmore- 
land Club, to lose himself in the spell of its 
memories. 

He had shad roe for supper, with beaten 
biscuit and pale green iced cucumbers; and, 
in consequence his evening was uneasy; a 
very material pain drove away all chance 
of delightful illusion. Francis Jammes felt 
older than ever before. The hand that held 
his cigar, he noticed, shook almost as 
though in a palsy. How transparent the 

skin was! The veins were like tubes of 
indigo. And a habit of giddiness was more 
and more fastening on him. But he was 
certain there was no lessening of the quality, 
the vigor, of his will. His opinions were 
constantly sharper in place of growing dull, 


his prejudices increased in bitterness. 
Jammes repeated to himself that he 
didn’t in any way like the times, its men 
or furniture. Both, now, were the product 
of machines—factory-made chairs and 
machine-made men. Yet that wasn’t all— 
the machinery, the factories were defective. 
They would always be that; there was no 
remedy for them. The quality of distinc- 
tion, of vitality, was personal; the creative 
process didn’t belong to the head. Logic 


was a servant and not a ma 
was a method and not an end, | 
ties of the heart! That was it, by 
devil was it? A line, a curve, se{ 
could never be so beautiful as a]j 
freely drawn. | 

A curve was an amazingh 
thing—as various as life. Dune 
curve was incredibly fine; th 
Queen Anne chair, specially whe 
into the foot, was in itself a m 
the loop of a good Windsor che 
essence of grace. But what, in t} 
it all about? Francis Jammes | 
cucumbers that had transforme| 
a state of philosophical query, | 


The following morning, in 
telegram, he had a wire from 
asking him to wait in Richmo 
letter already mailed to him; 2 
quently, he spent the day on the 
terraces of a long brick manor hi 
the bank of the James River,| 
Appletee had left him there; he: 
for him toward evening; and Ja; 
free to wander alone as he prefe 
It was warm again, the grass 
against the yellow spring flood o; 
and he sat by turn in a neglec 
garden and, in the sun, against 
brick wall where he commanded 
of water and the further gray-g) 
How different this was from tl 
knew—the farmed hiils and orc 
valleys, the low field-stone hous«) 
ter County. 

He recalled vividly the wee 
stayed at Nantbrook Corner, whe 
divided at an oak tree, one wa} 
to the ford and mill. That wa 
region of mostly little farms, of ti 
endless work and strict cond 
people, really, measured with the 
ginia of great estates! 

Yet, Jammes reflected, poy 
hardly more than comparative. ‘ 
of Pennsylvania had plowed the 
and planted late; its houses were 
its possessions few; but, actua 
a richness of its own; indepen’ 
green food, deer and trout and} 
and deep sleep. Here, in Virgir 
totally different; there had bee; 
between gentility and labor, and 
were as fine, and often as idle, a) 
Idleness, however, might well 
vantage: it bred grace in design, 
well as furniture. Chippendali 
result of idleness, and Shearer an} 


while it was light. 
There were workmen in the m 
Jammes heard the hollow blow) 


about him. He was like that—hi 
on a detail, and that, for him, bi 
whole; if he found a mood he sue 
to it without searching further, d! 
more; as it was, there was too, 
understanding in the smallest |! 
fragment. And so he sat, while! 
flowed at his feet, and watched thil 
and shadows shift; he was conte| 
the past in the song of birds, tcé 
the pattern on the wall. What | 
he missed. 

It was past five o’clock when} 
returned; the end of the afterno( 
pressed; and, in the motor, almoi! 
was said. At the club the open fi} 
coal had been permitted to die an! 
dows on Sixth Street were open.|t 
changed his collar, superficially 
his fingers, and descended to ‘| 
where there were no cucumbe 
dining-room windows were up, 
from the room where women Ww? 
tained came a constant stream ola 
laughter. Something, a quality _ 
in the latter was familiar. 

A man’s voice! Francis Janié 
heard it only yesterday—Gral 
speaking. But the feminine laughs 
cordial, like a sparkling wine. . . # 
his every precept and inclinaa 
born opposition to whatever the 
tained, Francis Jammes got up ar! 

(Continued on Page 54, 
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says— 


Tommy Milton, winner of the 
great 500-Mile Automobile Race 
at Indianapolis on Decoration 
Day, 1923, is the only man to win 
the classic twice. He wrote the 
following letter on May \10th 
about his Marmon. 


“I loafed across the Continent 
in seven days in my Marmon, 


resting up for the big race”’ 


“T want you to know what a wonderful trip I 
had in my Marmon four-passenger phaeton in 
driving from Los Angeles to Indianapolis for 
the soo-mile race. 


“‘T was seven days enroute, without really hurry- 
ing, and was impressed again that of all the cars 
I have driven I have never seen one that stands 
up under hard driving, that always has the 
punch or that holds the road like the Marmon. 


“After this trip over the Santa Fe Trail in the 
Marmon I arrived in Indianapolis feeling 
primed for the race. 


“My Marmon has now gone more than 40,000 


miles and, judging by the beautiful way it be- 
haves today, it is going to be a long time before 
you will be able to interest me in another one. 


“Tf I were not so familiar with the sturdy 
construction of the Marmon and the quality 
of materials used I would have been amazed 
by the remarkably low upkeep cost of this car. 


“Tt is one car that doesn’t have to be ‘ babied.’ 
I don’t believe there is a car in the country 
that will stand the same amount of punishment. 


“Mrs. Milton drives a Marmon closed car and 
is particularly well pleased with the way it 
handles, its comfort and ease of control,” 
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TOPPING to put on Weed Tire 
Chains at the first threat of rain, 
is obeying the first law of nature— 
self-preservation! 


fore 


Always carry Weed Chains with 
you and put them on the tires before 
rain whips streets and highways into 
deadly skidways. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made 
in two patterns: “Weed De Luxe” 
with Reinforced Cross Chains that 
give much greater mileage, and the 
familiar Weed Tire Chains that have 
safeguarded motorists and pedestrians 
for so many years. 


PG oe ais ah 


AIN COMPANY, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Boston 


Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

stared into the inner room. Then he re- 
turned quietly to his table. Gravers and 
Mrs. Royer and two others were at dinner 
together. Oh, yes, Mrs. Royer, too, had 
told him that she lived in Virginia. It was 
there she owned that celebrated plantation 
house of old—and family—furniture. It 
was probable that she was using Gravers 
to dispose of her things; Gravers was ad- 
vising her; selling for her in the North and 
West. 

Well, why shouldn’t he—and she? It 
was avery natural, mutually advantageous, 
arrangement. Jammes readily understood 
Mrs. Royer in this connection, but he 
couldn’t quite account for Gravers; there 
were some conflicting circumstances. But 
only, he recognized, if the woman were 
completely a fraud. As he considered that 
it became more and more plausible: Mrs. 
Royer had no furniture at all, or at most a 
few pieces long since exhausted, and she 
was using her name, the prestige of an old 
estate in Virginia—which might or might 
not be actual—to sell what Gravers found 
about the country at sales and in chance 
houses. 

That, Francis Jammes decided, was what 
was going on there; and, he was forced to 
add, it was harmless enough, always, for 
him, provided the things, the furniture 
sold, were relatively honest. It was rather 
a shrewd scheme, since it took so com- 
pletely into account the temper and ig- 
norant sentimentality of the public. It 
would buy nothing because of an intrinsic 
beauty or worth—indeed, the public was 
incapable of discerning those rare quali- 
ties—but acquired its possessions through 
contagions of hysterical preferences. This, 
too, with regard to Mrs. Royer and Grav- 
ers, explained many of the otherwise puz- 
zling phases of the situation—naturally 
Gravers was in a fever to obtain, at almost 
any price, all that they could sell again as 
coming from an old Virginia place. 

Later, with Pinknor Appletee, he sud- 
denly remembered that, practically, all 
Virginians of the same sphere knew each 
other, and Jammes asked casually about 
Gravers. 

“Oh, that old magpie!’’ Appletee ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He was here to dinner. Where 
did you ever come across him?” 

“At Charleston.”’ Jammes compromised 
with the whole truth. 

“T don’t know a great deal about him,’ 
the other proceeded. ‘‘He’s been around 
Richmond for years, a middle-aged dandy; 
but now he’s older. Everybody seems to 
know about him without really knowing 
him. 

“A year or two ago he began to get 
frayed at the edges, and he borrowed money 
wherever he could; then all at once that 
stopped; he seemed to have all he wanted— 
him and his daughter.”’ 

“His daughter ike 

“Yes, Mrs. Clement Royer. Clement 
was a very decent fellow; but he died the 
year they married, and she’s been on the 
outskirts ever since. For some reason, but 
they can’t tell why, women don’t like her. 
Now I believe she has a small place near 
Ashland.” 

“Didn’t Royer leave her an estate?” 
Francis Jammes incautiously demanded. 

“Royer? Certainly not. Where would 
he get an estate? They weren’t landed. His 
father was a doctor, a good one, too; but 
he couldn’t seem to get along, either.” 

Jammes promptly rose. He was going 
to bed, he explained; and, though he did 
exactly that, it wasn’t for sleep. He was 
unmercifully involved in the problem of 
Mrs. Royer and her father, it had become 
far more mysterious and—yes, and uglier. 
The relationship of the father and daughter 
was totally different from that of a pro- 
prietor and her agent. Jammes was forced 
to discard almost all that he had con- 
cluded—the last aspect of innocence van- 
ished from Mrs. Royer’s gay laughing and 
Gravers’ anxiety to procure antique furni- 
ture. They were partners in a conspiracy 
where one was as unscrupulous as the 


| 
7 
i 
4 


other; but what was the geo 
activities he was now totally ni 
jecture. 


Francis Jammes’ affair in | 
however, was with a court cu 
the Museum and Kittridge, an 
he got, late in the afternoon) 
Royer and her jaunty father { 
from his mind. Kittridge auth 
mes to buy the cupboard with 
for the formalities which were g 
occur before a purchase was m 
museum. He had lost good thin 
more than once, he complaine 
proposed to take no chance y 
portant a piece as a court cup 
Jammes recommended. This} 
because he understood him, 
added, since no other man ]j, 
have discovered the evidence ¢, 
in the letter Jammes wrote. 

It was all, from Jammes’ pos 
regrettable. He had told Kit 
he’d look at the cupboard, but} 
willing to assume no more re 
than that; and, as early as Dp 
following day, he was again sli, 
the interior of a small closed «; 
road to the cupboard. 

He sat before it for a very. 
one of his thin legs hung over the 
at regular intervals irritably jeri 
foot. He was not, it began to b 
only annoyed individual present 
who possessed the court cupb 
pletely mistaking Jammes’ pers 
mental processes, considered th 
tor’s attitude assailed the cup 
tegrity. f 

“T told you about that doo 
nounced. “Well, I’m going to. 
it. It seems, like I said, I knew; 
it was all the time—up in a hay 

“T’ve explained more than on 
mes was fast losing his patience- 
door is comparatively unimpo; 
It doesn’t help me. I’d like to se 
perhaps.” 

“Perhaps you will and pe 
won’t,”’ he was informed. ‘The 
great many perhapses, too many 
I won’t sell it till I have the doo 
and maybe I won’t sell it at all.’ 

What he intimated, and it 
probable that he meant it, wi 
might not let him, Francis Jan 
it. That had happened in the p 
culty inseparable from Jamn 
tience. At serious moments in ni 
for things he wanted, even nee¢ 
possible that he’d exhibit the co 
felt toward life in general and p 
to men, and ruin his chance of o 
what he cordially desired. That, 
to conduct his own affairs j 
manner, was very well; but | 
here, acting for himself. 

“T mean,” he specified, ‘that 
tle, the whole cupboard is more 
than a part. I have to decide its} 
and come as close as possible tot 

Its period, he was instructed, 
theeighteenth century; Mr. Dak 
that 1660 or 1670 claimed it; ; 
the price, why, that was pretty 1 
he chose to put on it. 

“For yourself, yes,”” Jammes¢ 
must have my value too. Twent; 
dred dollars.’ Dakin asserted 
moderate. 

“Tt’s possible you're right,” J 
plied. 

“The wood,” said Dakin, “n 
come out of the ark. All oak.” 

“Part pine,” Jammes corre 
“But they all were, in places,” 
hastily. “It wouldn’t be goo 
pine.” “ei 

“The door will be here late ‘ 
noon,’’ the other proceeded. “Tf! 
to see it come tomorrow. I won't! 
to hold the cupboard. I’ve got: 
Doctor Kittridge in New York hi 
now. They would want this fo! 
York Museum.” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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lis is an enlarged drawing 
. ordinary tooth. Notice 
2 the hard enamel stops at 
) That is The Danger Line. 


he edges of the gums form 
ile triangular crevice at 
Minute food particles 
here. The gums become 
ated and inflamed and 
wally recede as shown at 
/ exposing The Danger 


ne tiny food particles de- 
pose and form acids which 
tk your teeth. This is 
1 Acid-Erosion. It is the 
runner of tooth decay 
h starts at “D” and spreads 
ad down from The Danger 
| The poisons from such 
yare carried into the tooth. 
’ form abscesses at the apex 
Many sinister dental and 
ical diseases result. 


yuibb’s Dental Cream, due 
the Squibb’s Milk of 
nesia contained in it, pro- 
_ your teeth against Acid- 
ion and decay in a way 
th no other dental cream 


Jsers of Squibb’s Dental 
dream will be glad to know 
hat they can also get Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia in conven- 
ent sized bottles at the better 
lrug stores. 
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FIGHT ACID-EROSION 
at “THE DANGER LINE” 


If you want sound teeth 
and healthy gums 


If you will examine the surface of your teeth 
closely, you will detect a slight ridge right at 
the margin of the gums. 


This is where the hard, protective enamel 
stops and the softer, bony structure of the 
teeth is exposed. 


It is The Danger Line. 


When conditions are normal, and generally 
in children’s mouths, the gums overlap the 
enamel at this border line. 


But even under normal conditions, the gums 
do not cling flush to the surface of the teeth. 
They are rounded on the edges, forming a little 
triangular crevice at The Danger Line. 


Food particles are forced down into this 
crevice, where they ferment, causing inflamma- 
tion, which results in the gradual recession of the 
gums, exposing The Danger Line. 


Acids Form Here 


The fermentation of the tiny food particles 
which lodge in the pockets at the gum margin 
forms acids which attack and destroy the sur- 
face of your teeth. This is called Acid-Erosion. 
It is the forerunner of tooth decay. 


Once decay starts at The Danger Line, it 
spreads rapidly. The gums become infected, 
causing disease. The poisons resulting from 
diseased gums and tooth decay are absorbed into 
the system. They often cause loss of teeth, 
rheumatism, heart-disease and other infections. 


You cannot have sound teeth or perfect health 
unless Acid-Erosion is stopped. 


One Product Prevents It 


Years of the most exhaustive research have 
proved that milk of magnesia is the best product 
ever discovered to prevent trouble at The Danger 
Line. It neutralizes all forms of mouth acidity. 
It also gets into the crevices in your teeth which 
your tooth-brush cannot reach, as well as the 
pockets at The Danger Line, thus preventing 
Acid-Erosion. 


Now Contained in an Ideal 
Dental Cream 


A delightful new dental cream has been pro- 
duced by the Squibb Laboratories. It is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in a pleasantly 
flavored, concentrated form. It protects your 
teeth and gums in the thorough way that only 
milk of magnesia can. 


In addition, Squibb’s Dental Cream combines 
the necessary cleansing and polishing ingredients 
to keep your teeth clean, bright and attractive. 
It is free from grit and all harmful substances. 
It is as soothing and beneficial to irritated 
gums as it is an ideal preventive for Acid-Erosion. 
It also allays the sensitiveness due to erosion 
and decay at The Danger Line. 


No other dental cream combines these same 
essentials. You can enjoy this protection only 
by asking your druggist for Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 


Every tube is guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, chemists to the medical and dental pro- 
fessions for more than sixty years. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 
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Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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Carry it home in a 


Sealright 


Liquid Tight 
Paper Container 


“D’you know 
what’s in here?’’ 


Hats Off—To the 


Inventor of Ice Cream 


Hooray for the man, whoever it was, that 
invented good old ICE CREAM—full of de- 
licious flavor and creamy richness—so re- 
freshing and healthful. Carry home enough 
for the whole family regularly from the near- 
est confectionery or drug store. It's a nour- 
ishing treat for every occasion. Get bulk 
ICE CREAM in one, two or three favorite 
flavors. But ask them to pack it ina SEAL- 
RIGHT Liquid-Tight PAPER! CON- 
TAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, 
drip or crush. Handiest for children and 
grown-ups, too. 


ICE CREAM packed in a SEALRIGHT 
Liquid-Tight PAPER CONTAINER keeps 
in better condition—is easily removed, looks 
more inviting and can be served by cutting 
into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
favorite brand ina SEALRIGHT. All con- 
venient sizes—up to one gallon. Popular 
sizes—half pints, pints and quarts. Many 
dealers have it already packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


To remove cream, hold 
container under cold 
water spigot for a few 
seconds. Then remove 
cover, press on bottom of 
container with thumbs, 
and cut cream in attrac- 
tive, round slices. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 277 Fulton, N.Y. 


Also makers of SEALRIGHT 


“Pouring-Pull” and Ordinary Flat or 
Common Milk Bottle Caps 
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“Do you think so?” Jammes asked. 
“But then it’s possible. I’ll come out to- 
morrow noon, as you suggest.” 

“‘T didn’t suggest anything,’’ Dakin was 
quick to point out. “I said if you wanted 
to see the court cupboard complete you 
could tomorrow. It’s all the same to me. I 
can sell it easy enough; and the family 
would be glad if I up and kept it. It’s a 
choice possession, and done over io 

“Tf you do keep it,” Jammes irrepres- 
sibly replied, “‘don’t do it over. If you do 
it’s done—I mean, to dispose of. You 
couldn’t put a finish on that surface, any- 
way. Rubbing would only shred it away.” 

“T didn’t say Ijwould, did I?’”’ Dakin 
demanded. “‘I just remarked it would look 
nice done up. It’s so now I can’t even 
remark on what’s mine. I don’t know who 
made you a judge on all this,” 

Se O WNLO nO: Wie 
then,’ Francis 
Jammes contented 
himself with saying. 

The day, after the 
long rain, was de- 
lightful; but he was 
in too bad a temper 
to notice it. Instead 
he damned the road, 
he swore at what he 
called the shiftless 
South; but he was 
most eloquent about 
the owners of antique 
furniture. A present- 
able piece, he told 
himself, distorted the 
character and mind 
and common sense 
of its possessor; yet, 
together with that, 
furniture old and 
good was an educa- 
tion—it carried his- 
tory with it, and con- 
temporary manners 
and an air of beauty. 
It hadn’t taken 
Dakin long, for ex- 
ample, to learn of 
Kittridge and the 
Museum; and if he 
sold the cupboard, 
never owned another 
example of past cab- 
inetwork, until the 
end of his life he 
would be interested 
in fine furnishings; 
merely once to have 
had the cupboard 
would give him a per- 
manent distinction. 

That fact, how- 
ever, did nothing to 
bring back his as- 
saulted sense of well- 
being; he was filled, 
like a lime, with 
bitterness; the least 
friction, he recog- 
nized, would bring 
out his ill temper. 
Jammes wanted to 
get away from all 
that made up his fa- 
miliar life, and he re- 
flected that, in the North, in summer, he 
would -have gone fishing for carp. There 
wasn’t any decent fishing near Richmond, 
he supposed, to Appletee. There was, on the 
contrary, Pinknor Appletee responded— 
perch and bullheads in the streams and chub 
and green bass in the ponds. If Jammes 
wanted to fish he’d put him right on a bank 
with his line in the water. He knew a place 
out toward Seven Pines 

It was, Francis Jammes saw at once, a 
promising stream. There was not two hours 
left of the day for fishing, but that was 
long enough—he wanted only to fall under 
the spell of slow-moving mesmeric water, 
to lose his thoughts among the trees be- 
yond the stream, to slip back into the 
selfless mood from which he had been 
rasped. There were other fishermen, old 
negroes squatting in drowsing patience on 
the heels of their fragmentary shoes. They 
were, mostly, silent, but more than one mut- 
tered to himself or entreated the fish aloud. 
They seemed more aged than anything 
Jammes had ever before seen, as old as 
Chinese roots carved thousands of years 
ago; the hair on their brown and glistening 
heads was as dry, as lifeless, as tufts of cot- 
ton fixed with glue; their hands, trembling 
pbout the barbs of hooks, were like dried 
eaves. 
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Near Jammes, though, a brick-red neck 
showed beneath an obliterating straw hat. 
A fishing rod was expensively set with Ger- 
man silver and agate; there was a formal 
bait box with a fish painted on its perfor- 
ated lid, and a ruby shone darkly crimson 
at a capable finger. But it wasn’t the jewel 
that, suddenly, Francis Jammes was intent 
on—the fisherman had as a float a per- 
fectly fashioned wood finial, such as, in 
brass, decorated old mantel clocks. Even 
out on the stream, partly hidden by water, 
its delicate exactness was apparent. 


As he watched the finial—that was, the 
float—it vanished sharply under the water, 
the tip of the rod described a short, vigor- 
ous are, and a startled perch lay on the 
bank. The man who had caught the fish 
laid it in a covered basket and turned a 
triumphant face toward Francis Jammes. 


Jammes Was Bent Over it, the Magnifying Glass Before His Eye r 


“T almost always get a fish here,” he 
declared. ‘‘Almost always.” He had a 
fresh-colored, domineering countenance, 
with intensely blue eyes, and his mouth had 
an oddly inadequate appearance. “TI ex- 
pect you won’t catch anything, because 
your hook is too deep in the water. Pull 
your line up through the cork.” Jammes 
made no movement to follow this absolute 
advice. He would catch perch where he had 
his hook or there’d be no perch caught by 
him. He didn’t believe what he had heard 
about his arrangement; he knew as much 
fishing as any Swede. Jammes had con- 
cluded the other was Swedish. 

“You want to fish more shallow,” he was 
directed again. 

Jammes still made no reply. He sat with 
his gaze, his thoughts, fastened upon the 
beautifully carved piece of wood attached 
to the other line. How had that particu- 
larly designed thing come to its present 
use? It was most probable that it had been 
picked out of a drawer or a neglected corner 
and immediately adapted to fishing. But, he 
saw, that couldn’t be so, because the finial 
was newly made; it bore no marks of time 
or inescapable mischance. They weren’t 
put on new clocks —— 

There was a strong pull at his line. 
Jammes struck back, but there was no fish 


on the hook when it appea 
a bite,’’ he announced. “T 
The man beside him shoy 
of utter incredulity. 
“Perch aren’t down tl 
and then, as though to 
tention, he caught anoth 
transformed with joy. 
claimed. ‘And I’ll get me 
He caught altogether 
Francis Jammes pulled y 
head that struck him pai 
But his fishing was succes 
cated to him, as he had h 
ment and placidity of the 
all the world about it, but 
lating, nothing. His mir 
pleasantly diverted by t 
float near by. He could 
planation for it; nothing 
its shifting over the i 


picked 
tached piece of wood. Nothin 
was left of it but the fibre lyin 
thread. It was the pleasant ec 
with an occasional darker sté 
its depth. It was immensel: 
How soft, at last, the wood 1%: 
left in it the print of a finger) 
almost compress it between h 
weighed it on a hand, studied 
at a distance, and then at last 
“Tt was in a hay loft?” his 
ently. ; 
“For fifty years, anyhow, 
plied, ‘‘back of the chute for 
old field hand remembered 
Francis Jammes laid the 
“This cupboard,” Jam 
“T think—yes, I believe I’ 
“Do you?” Dakin mi 
“Well, I don’t think you wil 
have to sell anything, and 
North about it. You held off! 
“T had to consider it ver! 
Jammes forced himself to s 
semblance of decency. “‘It isn! 
the New York City Museum. 
was vastly disturbed. t 
“T didn’t rightly catch yo 
exclaimed. “‘It’s likely youeé 
tridge himself.” 
(Continued on Page 
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Pattern No. 1508 
Inlaid on Living 
Room. Plain gray 
on Dining Room. 


Look for this label on the face 
of all Blabon Art Linoleums 


ay he floor for 
your summer cottage 
or bungalow | 


Away from town for rest and relaxation! You 
want your summer retreat attractive without 
burdensome care. 

Floors should be beautiful, of course; and if 
they are Blabon floors of Art Linoleum they will 
also reduce work to the minimum. 

Blabon floors are easy to clean; and this is just 
what you need where dirt, mud, or sand are so apt 
to be tracked in from the woods, fields, or shore. 

In Blabon Linoleums there is a wide choice of 
artistic patterns and color tones that meet any 
decorative need. They make a harmonious and 
serviceable floor, over which fabric rugs may be 
thrown, if desired. 

Blabon floors strike a refreshing note in home- 
furnishing. They are cool in appearance, quiet and 
comfortable to walk upon, durable, and never need 
expensive refinishing. 

Any good furniture or department store can 
show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 

BLABON RUGS of genuine linoleum are beautiful 


and economical floor coverings for summer homes. They are 
sanitary, mothproof, and lie flat without fastening. Folder 
showing 22 patterns in color sent upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 


or sell them as linole- 

um is a violation of the 

law. Felt paper floor 

coverings have a black 

interior which is easily 

detected upon examin- 
ing the edge. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
Jammes curtly explained that he wasn’t. 
“T’m buying this cupboard for him.” 
“Tt’s lucky—isn’t it?—I found the other 

door,’’ Dakin cried. 

“T’m not sure,” Jammes told him; “and 
yet it may be. This door”—he picked it 
up—‘“‘is a forgery. It was never on the 
cupboard. Very probably it hasn’t been 
made ” He stopped. ‘How long has 
it been known you had this?” he asked, 
indicating the cupboard. 

A month, he was informed. It was found 
on a place where Dakin was working ex- 
actly four weeks ago. The door, then, 
Jammes decided, was four weeks old. 

“T don’t know how you can prove that,” 
Dakin excitedly challenged him. ‘I’m sure 
of what I’m talking about. I’ve got all its 
history.” 

“Smell it,’ Jammes replied. “You say 
it has been in a hay loft for fifty years, but 
it stinks of the barnyard. The door has 
been aged in strong manure.” 

Mr. Dakin held the wood to his nose and 
thoroughly sniffed its surface. 

“Tt does seem like that,” he admitted. 

“T should like to have it,” Jammes said; 
‘“‘and I’m specially curious where it came 
from.” 

“Why, from that place old Gravers 
bought last year. You might know him— 
Mrs. Royer’s father. Their man said it 
had been up in the barn.” 

This Francis Jammes found astonishingly 
interesting. 

“Tell me this,’’ he went on; “‘it’s impor- 
tant: How much did you pay for it?” 

“T swore nobody would ever know,” 
Dakin admitted, “but I thought I’d have 
to have it. I thought they knew they had 
me. A hundred and fifty dollars.” 

What labor the fabrication of the door 
had required had been highly paid for; and 
the place on which it had, presumably, been 
found was the one Mrs. Royer—of course 
it was she and not her father—had lately 
bought. It was quite remarkable. But if 
the whole situation were clearer or more 
hopelessly involved he couldn’t say. Mrs. 
Royer—he at least saw this—was the in- 
telligence. Old Gravers went about buying 
antique furniture and they sold it through 
the prestige of an imaginary Virginia plan- 
tation. Jammes could understand, allow 
for all that; but the door he held was the 
result of a magnificent skill. It had been 
made, and lately, for the exact purpose it 
might easily have filled; which, in fact, he 
corrected himself, it had accomplished—to 
the extent of a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The Museum, in what immediately 
followed, became possessor of the court cup- 
board; but Francis Jammes carried away 
the supplied door, enormously preferring 
it to the authentic oak. 


There was a possibility, of course—but 
which he ignored—that the door to the 
court cupboard had existed without Mrs. 
Royer’s knowledge on the place she had 
bought. It might, for example, have been 
lost in the stable yard. At the Westmore- 
land Club he studied the wood further with 
a magnifying glass. The action of perman- 
ganate of potash and of time were con- 
fusingly alike, except that the former 
dissolved the cellular structure of the wood 
rather than fraying it. The salty odor 
permeated the entire fiber of the door. 
How good the wheaten color was—like 
unbleached linen! The treatment of the 
sunflower was identical with the original, 
without undercutting. The spirit of the de- 
sign was. . . almost perfect. Jammes hes- 
itated over the “almost”; but, yes, it was 
necessary to add it. In the carving before 
him the style of the cupboard was a little 
caricatured, the simplicity was lost; it was, 
Francis Jammes told himself, without faith. 

But how amazingly good it was! Though 
it was a copy, it was nowhere labored, 
stiff; it had all the ease of certainty and 
freedom. He was bent over it, the magni- 
fying glass before his eye when, abruptly, 
the glass fell clattering from his hand, 
and, striking the angle of a table, broke. 
Jammes’ heart beat with a distressing ra- 
pidity, his breathing was oppressed. 

Under the parallel grooved molding, 
faintly traced with a pointed tool, was the 
double. entwined line, indefinably French, 
which he had first seen on the desk box 
that had deceived even his experience. It 
was on the desk box and then the minia- 
ture chest of drawers Mrs. Royer sold at 
Searn’s Auction Gallery. And here, in Vir- 


ginia, it appeared on the fraudulent door to 
the court cupboard he had bought for the 
Museum. 


On the door, though, it forme, 
of the decorative plan, it had 
the borrowed design, but had 
Jammes thought, without ec 
purely from the force of a 
occupation. The mind that hi 
precise copying of the door pog 
had made the desk box and the 
chest—was threaded with the! 
of that single pattern. 

It had betrayed him—his 
beauty, so undeniable. What int 
had was a traitor to him, for Ja 
ized that nothing now woul 
from knowing, soon or late, 
tory of the finest conceivable ; 
early American furniture. M 
course, was at its center; her 
absolutely negligible. Jammes 
right about him from the firs 
more than a purchasing agent, 
though the obvious phase of 
didn’t for an instant confow 
inner truth was still hidden. | 
conclusion that Mrs. Royer w 
disposing of old furniture throy 
tious and persuasive address was 
to be entertained. 

Mrs. Royer, in reality, now we 
portant as Gravers. What or 
things were sold was trivial; but 
were made ——?. It was no suc 
enterprise as Jammes had first 
There was, it seemed, a greate 
maker alive today than he hi 
possible, a man with a corre 
tive grasp of period, a knowl 
and a sensitive feeling for co 
ment of the court cupbo 
perfect, and Jammes wonde 
culty about the odor could h 
come. : 

Probably not; but in the giv 
other treatment was possible; 
would have given that effect. 
characteristically, he forgot all 
circumstances of the deceptioni 
ness of the work it had de 
had so much ability, a gen 
lowed that particular doub 

Everything was there b 
but, without the spirit, co 
sheer ability, exist? He re 
ence between the carving h 
the original of the cupboard 
been no honesty in the forme 
truly primitive; the conv 
age had gone; the apple 
been eaten. 

Eaten but not digested, 
much had been gained and 


Nothing could be done abo 
loss of physical simplicity—t 
and not only to America—yv 
wouldn’t see the results of 
ent was no more than a 
breaking down of the facto 
and ideas would come after h 
safe; but it was depressin 
Jammes preferred looking b 
forward, and it was that visi 
the present so unsubstantia 
The fire of coals in a low 
club was faint, a minute 
vibration of rosy heat; 
mirror over the white man 
elaborate cornice of the hi 
room was spacious and quiet, 
their modern shrill and echoing 
The servant who attended the 
in with the latest editions of | 
papers; and he was so old tha 
seemed too heavy for his ijn 
but formality kept him ere 
Here the past was held f 
projected into the present; th 
unchanged, and it still had tl 
subdue the change in the men! 
cis Jammes regretted the 2 
leaving tomorrow. Old, obseu 
rose within him—his own life, t 
of an accountant, a clerk, evi 
years of at least dealing witht 
a dignified time, lost their reali] 
family had been rich, as rich’ 
then, with an unassailable po! 
though he wanted none of th 
no.ambition for the re-creation} 
been, he was sorry that he hadn' 
into the better time. He was! 
now; he belonged—like the 
lected—in a museum. That 
furniture was all that was left ¢ 
the gentility and ease and § 
being, the lives and houses, U 
hatred and success, had all bé 
up, for a little, in a man g igh 
indifferent health pottering 4! 
(Continued on Page 
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sofas and cupboards. Once all 
had belonged to him, to his 
; the blood had run thin, and 


late Chippendale, Shearer and 
ret they were not a part with 
possessed. There were no 


sapable of standing with an easy 
efore the impressive sideboards 
eenth century. The sideboards, 
vottle drawers, had become an 


Pewter 
ll that, too, was vanishing. It 
he thought, that had ruined 
1e breaking up of leisure. Let 
he rest. 
om, he returned to the artifi- 
1 oak door. A beautiful piece 
He must find out who had 
if only for his own satisfaction 
.n art like that, undirected by 
was dangerous; but he could do 
clusive or even publicly. Still, 
tvithout power, and he remem- 
¥ when he had first met Mrs. 
had tried to reach first his 
rnd then his self-interest. 


a treacherous ease he slipped 
nis Own setting and sphere— 
dy was in the hideous rooms 
ved, his mind, all his thoughts, 
dismantled store below. There 
ere, a charming walnut spice 
ike a highboy, with the upper 

e and Spanish feet. Doors 
she innumerable little drawers 
it the whole affair was as ingra- 
ything he had ever seen. Car- 
aler, viewing it, said that if 
sd it for less than—well, two 
Cardell himself, would assault 


jyour customers might go off 
2 you were out.” 
ked him if anything interesting, 
sourt cupboard, had happened 
1. Francis Jammes shook his 
d no wish to discuss Mrs. 
tis mingled confusion, certain- 
icion. He would say nothing 
Jae fully owned the situation. 
wledge, he felt, was no more 
ial, a few trivial facts and a 
-econjectures. It occurred to 
should have stayed in Rich- 
such mystery as existed was 


y impossible. Damn it, he 
in, the woman was committing 
‘he law, in whatever Jammes 
take, would be against him. 
‘ example, amuse Mrs. Royer 
0 have him arrested for tres- 
erhaps beaten. He could gather 
ty of that from behind her 
ty. There was a dangerous 
vell, in that old man, her father. 
vere not illegally engaged they 
the law’s purpose, at war with 
ally represented; and, with 
t new prosperity, involved, 
accept whatever was drasti- 
ry for success. 

care about them; he had no 
feeling of obligation, in the 
he did need to keep pure the 
‘served. Jammes wanted at 
‘tstand what was threatening 
sition of early American furni- 
on was being dropped into the 
on of the past, and a fatal 
n was being set up. The in- 
of, for instance, a Phyfe table 
it were possible to procure 
lat practically no one could 
what they were. 


ossible t i 
eae 0 copy past loveliness, 
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uty for comparing one 
, the good with the bad, came 
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to almost none. The newly made furniture 
would fall apart, spread; it would die at 
once in the heat as all furniture eventually 
must in houses overhot with steam. And, 
more insidiously, it would spread the in- 
fluence of its falseness; it would spoil 
delicate illusion and memories, and spe- 
cially breed swarms of lies. But, after all, 
there was nothing he could do. All that 
was left for Francis Jammes was the satu- 
rating of his senses with the beauty he 
possessed; over and over he felt the differ- 
ent surfaces, different but alike—the cool 
silvered glass of mirrors, the uneven bur- 
nished pine of his butterfly table, the silken 
smoothness of walnut, the vivacious tex- 
ture of maple. As he shut himself in he 
shut out life; one by one his contacts with 
exterior events and people ended. 

Jammes stopped going to auctions; he 
seldom even reached Cardell’s shop or saw 
Cardell. He had nothing to say, nothing 
to sell; he was tired. His eyes were bad 
and his throat like heated paper. The 
visions of the past, once his delight, were 
dim, as though his mental sight, as well, 
were failing. Old age was fastening upon 
him; he realized it and was indifferent. 
Death, perhaps no more than around the 
corner, he hardly regarded with curiosity. 
Yet in a general dissolution a number of 
certainties grew only firmer: ; 

The great age of cabinetmaking was 
over; there would be no more, neither the 
age nor the men. Existence had forever 
fled from all they implied. Things great 
and delicate could never be done again in 
wood. The wood itself was vanishing, the 
walnut and mahogany and maple were 
materials of the past. Francis Jammes 
said this to Meadows, who had happened 
to stop in his car just as Jammes was enter- 
ing his hall. Meadows had insisted on 
going upstairs, sitting with him. He 
laughed a little at Francis Jammes and 
told him that he was no different from what 
he had been ten years ago, when he, Mead- 
ows, had first bought from him. 

“Tt was an inlaid desk with a shell in the 
apron that had needed restoring. That 
reminds me,’”’ Meadows almost exclaimed. 
“TI knew there was something—do you 
remember Lindstamm, the Dane who did 
such skilful cabinet work? I spoke to you 
about it, at the time, in this room. He 
disappeared, left everything and just went. 
Lindstamm was hard on the girls and that, 
at last, caught him. 

“His wife found him living with another 
woman who insisted they were married. 
But there’s a lot that hasn’t come out. I 
must ask about it. The other woman was 
extremely nice, it seems, well-born, and a 
Virginian. Her name—oh, yes, it was 
Royer, Mrs. Clement Royer. Quite all at 
home in Richmond society.” 

So that was it, Francis Jammes thought; 
but he no longer actively cared. He had a 
mental picture of a red neck, a broad straw 
hat—a man fishing with a finial as a float. 
So that was it, or rather he—Lindstamm. 
It was through his mind that design had 
run, repeating itself on so much that he 
did. And what Gravers, Mrs. Royer’s 
father, bought was not directly for sale, but 
for Lindstamm to copy. He would make 
two or three, or perhaps five or six, replicas 
of what was uniquely good—a graceful 
maple headboard or His thoughts 
broke off, changed. A jaunty old man! Who 
had used that phrase? But it was Mrs. 
James North, of course. And there were 
her tables, by Duncan Phyfe and by Lind- 
stamm, perfectly accounted for; the brass 
dog’s foot Nicholl Kastner had sold from 


_ his porch at Nantbrook Corner. . . 


Lindstamm and Mrs. Royer, and she had 
thought that she was married to him. Was 
she, after all, he wondered, the intelligence, 
the force, of what had occurred? The 
man fishing in Virginia had a domineering 
and sultry countenance; yes, and a child- 
ish vanity. He had copied old furniture 
before his pretended wedding, too, and sold 
the pretense as original. Jammes rose and 
proceeded to the drawer where he kept the 
apron of wood with the traced double line. 
The door made for the court cupboard was 
beside it. The same artificer, the same art! 
It didn’t matter, Francis Jammes assured 
himself, his fretfulness at last stilled— 
if what was false could destroy what was 
valid. .. . That idea eluded him, it scattered 
in meaningless particles through his le- 
thargic mind, into the dark. Sleep brushed 
his wrists and eyes. His breathing, shal- 
low and irregular, seemed too slight to 
keep him in the present. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. 
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Summer Joys 


Which millions have discovered 


Have you ever tried Puffed Rice on ice cream? 
Some of the finest restaurants use it in that way. 


These airy rice grains, flaky and crisp, have a taste like 
toasted nuts—and, like the ice cream, fairly melt away. 

Have you served Puffed Rice with melted butter? 

That makes a food confection. 
or popcorn. 
or pastries. 


Children eat it like peanuts 
And it is much better for them than sweetmeats 


Puffed Wheat in milk at night 


For luncheons, suppers or at bedtime, serve Puffed Wheat 
in milk. This dish supplies 12 needed minerals, 3 vitamines 
and bran. And it makes the food essentials so inviting that 
children eat enough. 


What they add to berries 


Puffed Rice adds to berries what flaky crust adds to short- 
cake or to pie. They belong together. Try this delightful blend. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Food cells are exploded 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat 
are not mere cereal dainties. They 
are scientific foods, invented by 
Professor Anderson. The food 
cells are broken for easy diges- 
tion. And whole grains, fitted to 
digest, are foods which children 
should eat daily. Serve them often. 


sain Exploded 
stiines Nore 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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to force an ordinary tooth 
brush to reach the less ex- 
posed surfaces of your teeth 
—when Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is built especially to 
clean these very spots! Being 
purposely small it really 
fits your mouth and cleans 
every part of all your teeth— 
around, behind and between! 


But size is only one of the 
reasons for its popularity. 
Dentists approve of its shape 
—the curve of its handle— 
the wide spacing at the base 
of its bristle-brooms. All of 
these features mean much 
to you in saving your teeth 
and your health. 

Start using this tooth brush 
today! You'll agree with the 
millions who are now Dr. 
West’s users—that it cleans 
teeth quicker, better and with 
the least amount of effort! 


InThree Sizes at All Good Dealers’ 


Cleans 
OUGSIDE 


Cleans 
NSIDE 


——aa 


and BETWEEN 


To properly brush your teeth — brush 
down on your upper teeth; up on your 
lowers—from the gums toward the biting 


surfaces. Do not brush from left to right, 
for your tooth brush will jump the spots 
and crevices which are very important. 


“Maui! 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 


Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 
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glimmer of practicability latent in her 
brother widened into what was, for him, a 
positive gleam. 

“‘Bmmeline, have you anyone in mind?” 
he asked timidly. 

It made him almost faint to think of 
marriage, it was so distasteful to him. To 
have a woman about all the time, to eat 
and travel with her, to listen to her, to see 
her in negligee—ugh, ugh, double ugh! He 
writhed at the prospect. His privacy, his 
solitude, his neat bachelor refinements, the 
solicitous care of his person by his valet— 
how precious, how dear these were to him. 
To have all these swept away by a feminine 
invasion But he bravely reminded 


himself that they were in process of being 
swept away by poverty, and he waited 
Emmeline’s reply with all the desperate 
courage his thought could engender. 

“‘Of course I have someone in mind,” re- 
plied Emmeline. ‘‘I know the very person. 
| She has heaps of money.” 

“Who—who is she? Do I know her?”’ 

“You've met her. It’s Mary Somerset, 
Frank Somerset’s sister. Her money’s all in 
_ her own name.” 
| Mr. Thompson’s calm, and even some of 
pe vaunted gentlemanly reserve, deserted 
aim. 

“That awful creature!”’ he cried, waving 
his arms. “That loud, vulgar, overdressed, 
| new-rich horror! Why, Emmeline, she is 

fat! She has neither manners nor manner; 
everyone laughs at her; she is worse than 
nobody.” 
“She has fourteen million dollars,” said 
Mrs. Barkwell, her lips tightening, ‘‘and 
it’s all sound. William says so.” 
When William Barkwell made a state- 
ment which involved finances it was cor- 
rect. Mr. Thompson accepted that. 
““T don’t care if she has fourteen billions,” 
he averred bitterly. ‘‘I’d rather marry 
your cook.” 
“You couldn’t, dear Arthur—we have a 
man cook,’ said Mrs. Barkwell with calm 
literalness. ‘‘And don’t be too hasty about 
dismissing Mary. She is all that you say 
she is, but she is something more. She is 
extremely pathetic. She longs to be liked, 
to make a good appearance, to be invited, 
to talk, and she has not the least idea 
of how to achieve these things. She 
doesn’t know how to spend her money, 
| Arthur, and if there is anything sadder 

than that I don’t know it. It is far 
| worse than having no money to spend. 
Now this is what I think you should do: 
You should cultivate her acquaintance 
and see if it is.not possible to—to help 
her to become what she longs to be.” 

“Are you suggesting that I become 
a mentor, nurse and dress- 
maker to Miss Somerset?” in- 
| quired Mr. Thompson icily. 

“T know no one who has 
better taste than you have, 
| Arthur, or more complete 
knowledge of the world—our 
world,’’ replied his sister. 

“And I know Mary Somerset 
would be abjectly grateful for 
| alittle help. Of course, if she 
| couldn’t be made 
into anything bet- 
ter you would 
have made no 
declaration, and 
you could easily 
withdraw without 
| embarrassment to 
yourself or to her. 
| Personally, I am 
sure that if she 
could be got to 
swim or ride or 
walk regularly, 
and had some de- 
cent clothes, and 
was generally 
toned down, she’d 
be very nice. She’s 
good-natured and 
not without a 
basic common 
sense. She is 
healthy too — not 
one of these whin- 
ing, nervous 
women. Another 
point in her favor 
is that she’s 
High Church—no 
queer religious 
fads.” 


THANKS FOR YOUR 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Mr. Thompson remained glumly silent, 
and his sister began to be the least bit 
peevish, as we are all apt to do when we 
point out paths of self-preservation to those 
who will not walk in them. 

“Of course, if you can think of anything 
better ” she said. “(Mine was merely 
a suggestion and offered with the sincere de- 
sire for your best good. I am very fond of 
you, Arthur, and I have seen this state of 
affairs coming on even before you did. I re- 
member at least two years ago noticing how 
much thinner your hair had got.” 

Oh, bitter sting! Mr. Thompson winced 
under it. But to his sister’s declaration of 
affection he responded as it deserved. 

“Wmmeline, I fear I’ve been ungrateful— 
you are always too kind to me. I do ap- 
preciate all that you've said, all that you’ve 
done. And to prove it I—I will—try it on— 
with Miss Somerset. Yes, I will.” 

“That’s fine of you, dear boy—splendid! 
I can’t help feeling that you won’t regret 
it.’ She dished in a little more judicious 
flattery: ‘‘You would make any woman 
happy, Arthur. You understand women. 
Now,” she went on more briskly, “let mesee. 
The first thing to do is for me to ask Mary 
Somerset to dinner and put you beside her. 
This will give you a chance to judge of her 
possibilities, and, if you think it worth while, 
to make an opportunity to see her again. 

Is that what you would like, dear boy?”’ 

“Yes,”’ responded Mr. Thompson, feeling 
the noose tighten round his flinching neck. 
“T suppose it is the most feasible plan.” 

“ William’s been hounding me to ask some 
of his dreadful relatives and business friends, 
and so it doesn’t matter if I get it up ina 
hurry. In the country, too, no formality’s 
necessary. Thursday, then—Thursday’s 


‘‘Madame Thinks 
She Will Take 
the Gown,’’ She 
Purred. ‘She 
Asks if You 

Would Like 
to See Her 
in It”’ 


KIND EFFORTS 


my first free day. We'll have 
mah jongg afterward.” 
“Does Miss Somerset play any 
bridge?” asked Arthur. 3 
“Yes, the worst sort,”’ repli 
“And so do all William’s 
friends. It will be a distress: 
Arthur; but there! It may 
things. Thank heaven, we’re nea 
It’s quite eleven o’clock and I 
ference—the hospital commit 
Mrs. Barkwell quickened h 
took her brother the rest of the 
a pace that he had no breath | 
questioning or repining. 
The more Mr. Thompson refi 
course to which he had comm 
the more doubtful of it he b 
there was a thrill in it. The po 
wife with fourteen millions m 
possession of many things whi 
ways desired—luxurious tra 
tertaining, servants in swarms 
coming age and endless dive 
road thither. He tried net to 
last sight of Mary Somerset, 
polo matches in a costume of knit 
silk that enlarged her round 
likeness of a comic pumpkin. He 
people stare and smile. It wou 
comfortable to have such a figure 
line of vision. But there was the 
millions. And stuffed within 
morocco of his writing case was 4 
of bills and letters which began, 
calling your attention once 
long overdue account ——” 
Thompson was not unaware thai 
in this world must be, somehow, s 
paid for. iA} 
On the night of the dinner b 
nervous, restless, excited and a li 
with apprehension. Joseph, his | 
been trying a new tonic—Joseph’s 
coction—on his hair, and Mr, ]| 
suspected that it was speeding his| 
locks and giving a queer rusty ti] 
remainder. Only Joseph’s insinu 
his eyesight must also be failing | 
him from strict orders never to us} 
Besides, he had promised Joseph} 
stuff a month’s trial, and he was?} 
about his promises, especially tot 
he deemed his inferiors. But th 
of the tonic had added to his n 
The guests, as they assemble 
ing to reassure him. There Wi 
Barkwell—quartermaster cor 
brother of William, and not1 
any way save appetite; ther 
Barkwell’s wife, as gross and | 
husband; there were Cousin T 
and his wife, so meager and 
mute as to be practically unobs 
were the Tony Barkwells 
Janetta and her hu 
Mahany—pronoun 
please—Janetta plain 
being in a party of old 
were Judge Cassius 
son, attorney for Willis 
and his wife, who was ée 
cial than the judge; t 
host and hostess, E 
bly clad in black 1 
her pearls. Lastly, t 
Thompson and Miss M 
and Miss Mary Somer 
which deserves a para 
Basically, it was 
shimmering delicate 
gests débutantes and 
the pink there was a iro? 
lace and chiffon embrol/, 
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ace OPe HE LAS T DR OnPA: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


IHE refreshing coolness of Iced Maxwell House 
Coffee defies description, but more than anything 
else, it is like stepping out of the blistering sun 
_ shadowed retreat, where gentle breezes blow 
away. 


shipped to the five Cheek-Neal Plants; where they are 
cleaned, roasted and blended according to a process that 
only years of experience and study have developed. That’s 
why the Maxwell House flavor is so uniformly delicious 
—whether you like it hot or cold. 

» between meals, when one’s thirst becomes well Unless you are one of those people who prefer the steam- 
ingovernable—or served with luncheon or dinner, ing hot cup of Maxwell House Coffee even inswarnt 
vor of Iced Maxwell House Coffee convinces you weather, let the tinkle of cracked ice ina glass of Maxwell 
jis truly “Good to the Last Drop”. 
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Should any of your motor bearings run 
a few thousandths of an inch out of 
adjustment, your car may be laid up 
for repairs. Save those bearings. Have 
them correctly adjusted. Laminated 
Shims are thin strips of metal which 
PEEL. They enable your serviceman 
to make a quick adjustment saving 
time, labor, money. Send for illus- 
trated booklet and sample shim. 


ASK YOUR SERVICEMAN: If in- 
terested in keeping up the efficiency of 
your car and keeping down repair bills, 
ask your serviceman to adjust your 


bearings with LAMINUM. 


The Kit for Car Dealers 
Every dealer needs this Special Kit 
containing an assortment of shims for 
the car he sells. The orderly, business- 
like way to handle shims. Also Service 
Kits containing 250 assorted shims for 
various makes of cars. From any 
leading jobber. 
LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
Mr. Thompson calculated drearily, at least 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and her coy 
and girlish attire accented all her worst 
points. 

“It’s very nice to see you again,” said 
| Mr. Thompson. “Emmeline thinks you're 
kindness itself to come to a family party. 
But we have to have some relief from our 
relatives.” 

The speech created, as he had intended, 
a bond of confidence between them, and let 
her see that to him and his sister she was a 
particularly treasured guest. Mary Somer- 
set beamed; she was a good-natured thing. 

“T was glad enough to come,”’ she said. 
“T’m such a poor bridge player I don’t get 
asked to much except teas. I do hope 
they’re not going to play tonight.” 

So she knew how bad she was at bridge; 
that was in her favor. The world’s worst 
bridger is the one who never suspects his 
failing. And her ‘jewels were magnificent, 
though tastelessly set and worn. Arthur 


| | determined to see only her good points. 


This was difficult while they were at 
table, for she ate far too much and with a 
childlike relish of the sweets and starches 
which she should have left untouched. ihe 
made Arthur shudder to see her fairly wad- 
ing into the pistachio and vanilla bombe, 
devouring the luscious petit fours. It was 
| porcine. But she was frank about it. 

“T hate to get so fat,”’ she said. “T sim- 
ply loathe it. But I thought it all over, and 
it didn’t seem to me that anyone would care. 
I’m not good-looking enough to have it 
make any difference whether I’m fat or 
thin—and food is so good.” 

“But it’s every woman’s duty to be as 
attractive as she can,’”’ protested Arthur 
feebly. ‘Why do you say it makes no dif- 
ference to anyone?”’ 

Like all naive creatures, Mary Somerset 
was charmed to talk about herself. 

“Tt’s the truth. I haven’t any relatives 
except my brother and his wife “ 

“Tike me,” interpolated Arthur; 
mine is my sister.” 
| “And they’d much rather not have me 

around. I know it, but what can I do? I 
| can’t bear the idea of living alone and run- 
ning a house just for myself. It’s pleasant 
to be there and look on at their fun, even 
if I can’t join in. Their girls are very popu- 
lar, you know, and I love to see young 
folks skittering about and enjoying life. 
had an awfully poky girlhood myself—be- 
fore pa made all the money.” 

“How truly pathetic!” murmured Ar- 
| thur, and he meant it. 

It made him feel genuinely sorry for 
Mary Somerset, and forget her terrible 
dress, her flesh, her appetite. He had an in- 
spiration on the way back to the drawing- 
room. 

“Suppose we beg off from bridge,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and go out on the terrace. It’s a 
wonderful night; much too beautiful to 
stay inside and play cards.”’ 

Miss Somerset was more than willing, 
and as the Mahanys were desirous of going 
| on to another and livelier party, it did not 
break up a table, height of crimes against 
any hostess. The eight others settled down 
contentedly, but the big woman and the 
little man sought seclusion outside. 

It was pleasing to Miss Somerset to have 
Mrs. Barkwell’s brother bring her a wrap 
and solicitously place it over her shoulders. 
It was more than pleasing that she had 
escaped bridge, and was twosing with him, 
and she was only too ready to keep on talk- 
ing of her favorite subject while such an 
exceptionally sympathetic pair of ears was 
ready to hear her. 

‘When pa and ma died I went to live 
with Frank, but it’s never been like home. 
I’m plain and old-fashioned in my ways, 
I know, and Genevieve—that’s Frank’s 
wife—and Flo and Maudie, the girls, laugh 
at me and put me one side as much as they 
can. Of course, I go along to lots of things, 
but I’m always on the outside looking in, 
Mr. Thompson, and that’s a fact. I’ve 
offered to take the girls abroad this sum- 
mer, but I don’t believe they want to go with 
me, I’m so Dutch-looking.” 

“But why be an outsider? You have 
personality, you have brains and you have 
means of your own. That would establish 
you, you know, away from your family. I 
wonder that you’ve not married.” He 
thought he might venture thus far. 

Mary Somerset was led into further 
revelation. 

“The fact is, Mr. Thompson,” she said, 
“my taste is better than my opportuni- 
ties—and there you have it, flat. The men 

who’ve wanted to marry me have been 


“only 
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after my money. I may be a fool, but 
I’m not fool enough to see anything good in 
marrying a man who thinks I’m a meal 
ticket and nothing else. And the other men, 
the men I’d admire and respect, they won’t 
look twice at an oddity like me. My 
size, my clothes, my funny way of talking. 
Oh, I know, though I wouldn’t admit it to 
another living soul! I don’t know what 
makes me do it now. The moonlight, uf 
guess, and you’ve been so understanding.” 

Arthur Thompson perceived that this 
was the moment for his big coup. His ears 
buzzed and his throat was dry. He had 
never had much energy, but he gathered to- 
gether all he had to enter the door she had 
so providentially opened for him. 

“Miss Somerset,” he began diffidently, 
“no one needs to be, as you call it, odd. 
You exaggerate your differences; you don’t 
see them in the right perspective. They are, 
I assure you, slight enough and a little, a 
very little effort on your part would cause 
them to disappear. You have spoken to me 
very freely, and—may I speak equally 
freely? You’ve given me your confidence 
and | appreciate it more than I can tell you. 
Would you let me help you—a little—to- 
ward the things you want to be—and to 
do? I would deem it a great privilege.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Would you 
bother about me? My gracious goodness, 
I wasn’t hinting, honestly I wasn’t! Why, 
whatever would you think of me?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Thompson lyrically, 
“that you are a very brave woman who has 
not had overmuch of happiness in life.” 

“What a beautiful speech!” cried Mary 
Somerset. ‘And the last part of it’s true, 
though I won’t say I’m brave. I’m not 
brave, or I’d never have stood being slighted 
and laughed at, and having rigs run on me 
the way Frank and Genevieve and the two 
girls do. I do think you're nice, Mr. 
Thompson. If you could tell me how to be 
a little more like other people. You know 
I hired a woman once to teach me, but she 
was so highbrow and superior and kept 
calling me my deah down her nose, just like 
that, I couldn’t stand her and I fired her. 
What would you think I ought to do first?’”’ 

Mr. Thompson had all the sensation of 
one who, intending to walk slowly up two 
steps, has his hand grasped and is dragged 
in one swift motion to the top of a steep 
flight. 

‘<T | —_—” he began, and then inspira- 
tion seized him. ‘‘Suppose we ride together 
tomorrow and talk things over.” 

‘“‘Horses jounce me so. I never was a 
pee rider,” objected Mary Somerset doubt- 

ully. 

“Then tomorrow I’ll teach you how to 
ride so that they don’t jounce you,” prom- 
ised Mr. Thompson. 

He was amazed at his own decision of 
character, but he perceived that he must 
assert himself if he meant to prune the 
luxuriant physical and mental attributes of 
Mary Somerset into anything like an agree- 
able consort. So it was settled, and in sweet 
accord they returned to the drawing-room 
to find the bridgers settling their scores and 
ordering their motors. 

“Tt’s been the most delightful eve- 
ning!” cried Mary Somerset, grasping 
Mrs. Barkwell’s hand enthusiastically at 
parting. “Your brother’s a perfect darling.” 

“Even his sister can indorse that,” smiled 
Emmeline. ‘Praise from one’s relatives, 
Miss Somerset, is praise indeed.” 

“Tsn’t it so,” said Mary, and departed, 
waving her hand archly to Mr. Thompson 
as he attended her'to her car. 

Emmeline waited for her brother’s return. 

“Well?” she asked: 

“She’s not quite so dreadful as she looks. 
I’m to ride with her tomorrow.” 

“Take her over Sunset Hill; she’ll lose 
five pounds.” 

There was an elated spring in Mr. 
Thompson’sstep as he sought his maple bed- 
room, and he was pleasant to Joseph about 
his hair tonic. He let him rub in some more, 
and when in heliotrope silk pajamas he 
sought his comfortable bed, he lay awake 
for a while in affable meditation. 

“Tf I can only make her over I really 
don’t believe I’d mind marrying her,” he 
told himself, and he went to sleep with the 
firm resolve that whatever else might be 
lacking, sustained and concentrated effort 
on his part would not be, foreign though it 
was to his habit and his nature. 

The first ride of Mary Somerset and 
Mr. Thompson deserves an epic pen. In day- 
light and in her habit she was uncompro- 
misingly huge, bulging and beefy; and, even 
as she had said, she jounced. Mr. Thomp- 
son felt a strange sympathetic kinship with 


July 


the horse that bore the burden of 
for he himself bore it mental 
nately he found her still meek ¢ 
direction; she had not withd 
distrustful aloofness as so man 
when they have given a persona 
And Mr. Thompson found hin 
to her as he had never before 
female being. 

“You must exercise; you m 
your diet,” he said. “‘It is the f 
a vital one.” 

“Couldn’t I do it by medi 
sage? It’s going to kill me des 
sweat it off.” 

Mr. Thompson heard the 
“sweat”? with a shudder of dist 
not rebuke it. 

“Believe me, exercise and 
are the only ways in which yo 
a becoming slenderness. Massage) 
but medicine—never! Will 
ask—will you? If I seem to be oy 
I can only assure you that y 
terested me exceedingly, and 
than I can tell you, to help y 

“You're awfully good, Mr 
answered Mary Somerset g 
can’t imagine why you should 
self about such a dub as I am 
Such’ 


sk. 

“Well, I just will,’ pre 
Somerset. ‘‘You’re so good.” 

Mr. Thompson changed the 
his goodness to a short dir 
lighter hands on the reins 
poise in sitting one’s horse 
Mary Somerset did as she wai 
they rode on until pity for her 
Mr. Thompson to end the rid 
at her brother’s gate, red, dar 


g. 
“No sweets or starches fe 
said Mr. Thompson severely. 
soups, no candy, no pastry.” J 
“For Pete’s sake!’' cried 
set. “What canIeat?” — 
“A broiled chop, green sa 
and plenty of fruit,” cleclaime 
“And Vl be over this aftern¢ 
tennis with you.” | 4G 
“Oh, no; the girls will laug 
half to death!” cried Mary 
panic. “They'd neyer get do 
of me.” | 
“Then be ready and I w 
my sister’s and we will play t 
As he rode slowly home to 
eon Mr. Thompson was elated 
It looked such a stupendou 
succeeded with her figure, 
be her wardrobe and her » 
censor. He faltered. It may. 
a trace of his wavering ap} 
countenance, for Mrs. Barky 
to encourage him. 
“Don’t take it all too seria 
she said at luncheon, which 
gether, Mr. Barkwell being 
sordid process of making m 
at it merely as a diversion t 
of your visit with me, and 
tive—or the possible motiv 
hastily, seeing her brother's 
being accused of a motive. 
things,” she went on, “don’t 
ask her to marry you unless s 
of becoming what you really ¥ 
be. There won’t be much tim 
you can’t do anything with- 
are plenty of other women. 
of her because she is near au) 
you understand?” She did 
sensitiveness by harping on 
Thus cheered, Mr. Thomy 
excellent luncheon and took 
rest before he commandeél 
wells’ smallest car and wel 
protégée. He found her g 
but hilarious in raiment, se 
predominating in one of thi 
which are suitable only for’ 
“My joints are beginning 
told him. ‘I knew how t 
make me feel. And I did as 
lunch—and I’m as empty 2 
“Tennis will take out 2 
it’s just what you need,” 
with false animation, the 
under her metaphor. 
‘“‘T never was much on te 
I was a young girl,” her g! 
“TI never could see any sens 
(Continued on a} 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
ball back and forth, and I never did learn 
to count until they got to playing beaver 
last year.” 

“Tt is not the score, but the exercise, 
dear lady,” said Mr. Thompson. “I’m no 
Tilden, I assure you.” , 

Nevertheless, he put her through two 
active sets, until, panting and blown, her 
arms and legs simply refused to move. In- 
deed, she was in such a state that Mr. 
Thompson thought of apoplexy and stopped 
the game in concealed apprehension. He 
brought her a cup of unsweetened, un- 
creamed tea and insisted that she drink it, 
though she made faces over it and said it 
was worse than medicine. 

“I’m going straight home and go to 
bed,” she wailed. “I’m all in. My heart 
won’t stand it. O-oh, how it palpitates!” 

“The very thing for you to do,” urged 
Mr. Thompson, with a solicitude he did not 
feel. “‘Weigh yourself as soon as you get 
there, have a bath and massage, and eat as 
little dinner as possible.” 

On the way home she was still blue. 

“T’ve ruined this sport suit. It’s the first 
time I’ve had it on, and I liked it so.” 

A timid man once committed to bold 
courses is daring beyond belief. 

“Tt doesn’t suit you,” he said. ‘You 
should wear dull beige, severely cut. That 
handkerchief effect—horrible! It makes 
you seem to have no neck. The colors are 
too violent.” 

“My goodness, Mr. Thompson,” said 
Mary Somerset, fixing bulgy, weary eyes 
upon him, ‘‘I’m not right anywhere, am 1?” 

After destruction comes construction. 

“Tet me choose your next sport suit for 
you; you'll be charming in it,” said Mr. 
Thompson, and the word expunged a little 
of the weariness. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson felt that his 
fate trembled in the balance. He returned 
to the Barkwells’ as dreary and as weary as 
Mary Somerset. He wasn’t used to such 
strenuosity himself—far fromit. But along 
in the middle of a quiet evening at home, 
yawning over a late novel, he was called to 
the telephone. His patient’s voice, elate 
and revivified, came tootling over the wire. 

“What do you think? I lost four pounds 
and a quarter—yes, sir, four and a quarter! 
I couldn’t wait to tell you. Mr. Thompson, 
you’re a perfect wizard—yes, you are. Say, 
what are you going to make me do tomor- 
row?” 

The scales had given her the courage to 
goon. Mr. Thompson exulted. 

“We'll take a good long walk in the 
morning,’ he promised joyfully, “‘and in 
the afternoon Y 

“Say, listen, why don’t we go into town 
in the afternoon and you pick me out that 
sport suit? Would you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Thompson. ‘We'll run 
up to town and shop in the morning and 
take our walk in the afternoon. I always 
maintain that no woman of real social 
knowledge shops in the afternoon.” 

“Right-o!’’ called Mary Somerset ad- 
miringly. ‘“‘You’re a regular book of eti- 
quette! Let’s take the 9:30.” 

“And remember, only dry toast, black 
ee and unsweetened fruit for your break- 

ast 

“There you go, taking the joy out of life! 
But I don’t care. Today’s the first time for 
five years I’ve been able +5 look the scales 
in the face without feeling sick at the 


stomach. Toodle-loo, Mr. Thompson— 
good night.” 
Toodle-loo! Right-o! Mr. Thompson 


winced as if she had stuck knives into his 
flesh. But he had the thrill of triumph to 
offset these sensitive pangs. He went up- 
stairs as one who marches to stirring drums, 
and he let Joseph rub tonic into his scalp 
for half an hour without a murmur. Life 
had become significant, full of promise. He 
was a king in Babylon, and Mary Somerset 
was his Christian slave. Tiddy—rum— 
tum—tiddy—de—dol—dol ‘ 

Joseph stared. 

*T don’t absolutely promise, you under- 
stand, Mr. Thompson, that the tonic’ll 
bring back your hair; but I’ve every con- 
fidence that it will myself,” he said, mis- 
taking the spring of his master’s music. 

“Yes, yes, Joseph, I quite understand. 
Lay out my tweed lounge suit for the morn- 
ing. I’m going to run up to town. And be 
specially careful that my shirt and socks 
and tie and cuff buttons harmonize.” 

“Yes, sir; have you any preference, sir?” 

Mr. Thompson considered. ; 

“Lapis lazuli, I think, is the note.’ 

Lapis lazuli it was—deeply, truly, softly 
blue as to shirt, socks, cuff links, tie and 


lace, over a dark sea-green blue t 


- found dress shops congenial. But tl} 


handkerchief border—that Mr. T 
waited for Mary Somerset on thes 
station platform at 9:25 the next. 
He had not gone to fetch her. Digg 
told him that her young nieces 
such an attention a matter of 
and endanger his prospects. 
came—she came! 

She had made, he saw at onee, ¢ 
effort to subdue her flaunting ti 
the black-and-white foulard she 
was theatrical and flamboyant. 
a large henna hat. Mr. Thompson 
sensation of sitting beside a huge fut 
poster. She was still elated from he 
tory of yesterday, and full of chatter 

“When I got on those scales an 
what I’d lost, I let out such a whoop 
that my maid thought I’d gone dotty 
I was so encouraged I didn’t eat an 
ner hardly—just a squab and some 
and a piece of grapefruit with the te 
smitch of sugar on it; and this 
exactly the breakfast you told 1 
Thompson, you ought to go into 
ness of training down fat ladies 
ought.” Y 

Mr. Thompson saw the chan 
neat personal compliment, but 
He remembered Emmeline’s words 
committing himself too soon. He 
that he would not see anyone he ki 
town while on the strange excursion, 
gave him qualms as he listened to 
Somerset’s jubilance and unprun dvi 


for morning,” f 
Lord, what have I let myself in fo 


he said to himself, 
She didn’t seem nearly so cl 


of fiction and verse. He talk to 
pictures and discovered that she w 
mally ignorant. In music she 
much of the jazz age, though 
sentimental mammy ballads. 
All these discoveries made him 
orous with her when once they 
actual process of choosing a sport § 
vetoed without mercy the painted 
silks, the gay woollies she reached 


thesame colors—these he approved. 
in them, Mary Somerset had to adm 
she looked smaller. a 
She added, “‘ And different, someh 
“You said you wanted to be diff 
Mr. Thompson reminded her. 
“But a scarlet belt—or orange?” 
“Cut you in two.” 
“Or a tie?” aa 
“No, no! In unrelieved dull tont 
lady, you melt into the lands 
rests on you gratefully. In brilliant 
you shock, you stun, you are obtrus! 
““Well, I must say, I don’t look 
faced in these.” * 
“Exactly! I wonder ——” — 
“Oh, what is it, Mr. Thompson? 
“Would you let me select an | 
dress for you—just to see how you li 
“Ra-ther! If it isn’t too mucht 
“‘T’d like to do it.” J 
In another shop they found sot 
better than he had imagined. It wi 


felt rather than seen. Long band? 


from shoulders to floor. 
Thompson had an inspiration. 
a moment aside with the saleswom 
“Tell her,” he muttered, “that 
Marie of Rumania has one just 
The girl gave him the glance of 
that talent ever offers to genius. Shi? 
to the fitting room in a meanin 
and presently returned with an} 
meaningful smile. 
“Madame thinks she will take th 
she purred. ‘She asks if you woulil 
see her in it.” e | 
“T suppose I’d better,” said Mr. } 
son nervously. - 
The pale-gray atmosphere and t 
ing almond-eyed manikins appall 
He wasn’t normally the sort of 1! 


f 
F 


of Mary Somerset reconciled hint 
sufferings. She came out in the dai 
long gown in a state of subdued i 
ecstasy. 4 

“T never would have believed ) 
said. “I’ve always hated dark / 


(Continued from Page 66) 
like the plague, but I look almost 
ar ty 


true. The bands of sequins gave 
hurht and slenderness, the darkness 
ul her, and there was friendly tulle 
jjaer flesh. The straightness of the 
ls sweep, aided them. 

"in of blue quills, the color of the 
g,” suggested the saleswoman, and 
1 to put it into Mary Somerset’s 


f ‘re positively regal,’ said Mr. 
on. 
! i copy of one Queen Marie of some- 
-¢ other has, and she’s known as the 
jissed woman in the world,” declared 
r ymerset. . 
elsaleswoman had improved Mr. 
yjon’s suggestion artfully. 
-yoks it,” agreed Mr. Thompson. 
"| going to take it?”’ 
dke to see them try to keep me from 
at!’ She peacocked before the mir- 
ulting in her majesty. ‘And I 
} it was a dingy, dowdy rag before 
ion. I really did. I didn’t say any- 
at I was sore at you for picking it 
}t’s go ahead and buy a lot more 
; These make my regular clothes look 


‘hompson thought it best to offer 
emaxim of the haut monde. 
l-gowned woman never buys many 
3; one time. Dressing is an art that 
toe hurried.”’ He softened his re- 
‘Besides, it is time for luncheon. 
go to Pierre’s, or the Ritz?” 

d decided on the way in town that 
1 offer thus much hospitality—it 
considered as a good investment. 
the Ritz! I’m just crazy about 
(ster Albert.” 
‘hompson said nothing at the mo- 
¢ he had no intention of allowing 
ymerset to eat lobster Albert. A 
diled lobster, however, he did per- 
iece of toast, unbuttered, a green 
thout oil, some stewed, unsweet- 
iit, a small cup of black coffee. She 


cake pte with fair grace, though 


nake a piteous plea for the pastry 
r. Thompson smilingly denied her. 
} can’t eat pastry and walk five 


2 I got to walk five miles this after- 
she wailed. : 
ou want to wear that charming 
it should be worn.” 

yurage stiffened. 

0 it,” she said. “But I may give 
(drop along the road.” 

jyou! I expect you to outdistance 


\lid Mr, Thompson whistle to keep 
jourage and that of his victim, or 
we as Mary Somerset might be 
|And, in the succeeding days, he 
ill the whistling he could do. He 
ll his energy, all his determination, 
/ncouragement freely given him by 
el sister Emmeline. To bring 
/merset into the confines of reason, 
sically and wsthetically, was a su- 
3 job. Many a night in that first 
ks, when he had retired to Joseph 
_maple boudoir, Mr. Thompson 
wwe wept tears of frustration and 


hately he had one steadfast ally— 
‘2mmeline Barkwell—and that was 
omerset’s faithful-scales. 

and many times did Mr. Thompson 
2 name of all the tribe who had 
nthe cause of exact-weight registra- 
hat little mechanical contrivance, 
e had never seen, stood by him 
lied to him perhaps by joyous sym- 
8 each day it found its task a lit- 
er. Pound by pound, nay, ounce 
e, did Mary Somerset sweat and 
‘erself toward ideal sylphishness. 
exorable, did Mr. Thompson force 
ercise, burden her with commands 
In two weeks twenty pounds had 
! into the nothingness, and bulges 
1 reduced to mere generous curves. 
narvelous, glorious, a triumph of 
er matter. 

Mr. Thompson had originally been 
0 the Barkwell home for two weeks, 
and his sister were alike exactly 
)usin such matters. But as the day 
*parture neared, Emmeline urged 
stay—all summer, if he wished. 
ieknew that Mary Somerset and her 
ere booked to go abroad later, and 
not wish her brother to lose a mo- 


/you’re going to do this afternoon,” 
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“It doesn’t matter about other guests, 
Arthur dear. You’ve got on so miracu- 
lously with Mary Somerset that you simply 
can’t go now. Stay as long as you like, as 
long as you will.” 

“But William ——’” 

Mr. Thompson looked the question he 
did not speak in full. His stalwart brother- 
in-law had sometimes manifested irritation 
at his wife’s brother being underfoot. 

“William is so diverted by what you’re 
doing, dear—it was he who said you must 
stay.” Emmeline did not tell what Mr. 
Barkwell had really said. It was this: “The 
first lick of work he ever did in his whole 
useless life! It would be cruelty to animals 
to stop him!”’ 

So Mr. Thompson stayed on—and went 
on. It must not be imagined that Mary 
Somerset’s family were unaware of what 
was going on, either. At first her nieces 
were inclined to be ribald and make fa- 
cetious queries as to Aunt Mary’s little 
suitor. Her sister-in-law, too, said some 
slurring things about fortune hunters and 
jounge lizards, But her brother stood up for 

er. 

“Cut it out, Genevieve; and you, too, 
Flo and Maudie. If your Aunt Mary wants 
to marry this Thompson chap, she’s got a 
perfect right to do it, and you know darned 
well it would be a step up for all of you to 
be connected with Mrs. Barkwell in any 
way. As for the man, he’s not got much 
money, maybe, but he’s got plenty of sense, 
and he’s as decent a chap as there is going.” 

“But, Frank,” protested Mary, “there 
isn’t any question of getting married. Mr. 
Thompson and I are just friends, that’s all, 
and he’s trying to teach me a lot of things 
I ought to have learned when I was a kid 
like Flo and Maudie, and never did, for you 
know what our home was.” 

“You mean you’re paying him, Mary?” 
asked Frank Somerset, puzzled by this 
statement. 

“Oh, my goodness, no, Frank! I’ve not 
got much sense, but you can’t see me offer- 
ing money to Mrs. Barkwell’s brother, now 
can you?” ’ 

“Well, I don’t get it then. If he’s doing 
all this just because he’s your friend, he’s 
some friend, I’llsay. But I want to tell you, 
honey, you’ve improved 50 per cent in your 
looks, and your new clothes certainly do 
give you an air. My dope is that Gen and 
the girls will have to watch their step or 
they’ll all be back numbers.” 

This conversation, with the matrimonial 
part expurgated, Mary Somerset reported to 
Mr. Thompson with elation. 

“And you can bet when your brother 
praises you, it’s the truth,” she added. 
“Frank’s not a floral artist at all.”’ 

“The substance of your speech is true,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “but it is not well 
phrased. You should have said ‘Frank 
isn’t given to flattery.’ And you must never 
say ‘You can bet’ unless you are speaking 
of actual wagers.” 

“It’s a lot easier to get the fat off my 
body than it is off my mind,” said Mary 
Somerset gloomily, “but I try.” 

Mr. Thompson whistled again. 

“Yes, you try, and you'll succeed. It’s 
all in practice. Why, you couldn’t keep 
going for a mile at first without getting 
painfully out of breath, and now you do 
five with no trouble at all! And you’re beat- 
ing me at tennis.” 

“At that, I’m no Lenglen.”’ 

“And, as I said before, I’m no Tilden. 
So you see, Miss Mary, we must play for 
the fun of the thing, and for exercise, and 
not for a record.” 

Mary Somerset thereupon came out with 
a thought which she had been meditating. 

“You know, Mr. Thompson, it’s doing 
you good yourself. Your color’s better and 
you look awfully well, ever so much better 
than when you came. Did I say that all 
right?” : 

“Splendidly! And I do feel quite won- 
derful, really.’’ 

He did not tell her what Joseph had as- 
serted with rapture only the night before. 

“Mr. Arthur,’ the faithful valet re- 
ported, “your hair’s coming in again, true’s 
you live. Not fuzzy stuff, either, but regu- 
lar honest-to-goodness hair. You're going 
to have as much as you ever did in a couple 
of months. What did I tell you about this 
tonic?” 

Investigation with two hand glasses and 
the dressing mirror revealed that Joseph 
was right. Hair was once more creeping 
into its erstwhile place on Mr. Thompson’s 
forehead and bald spot; and with Mary 
Somerset improving by the minute, it looked 
as if his scheme was going to work. 
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tion Cushions Shocks 


The Biflex Bumper under impact 
recoils and rebounds the same as a 
steel hoop. In case of collision it 
cushions the blow. You experience 
a bouncing sensation instead of 
severe jolts and shocks. 


It is this basic principle of resili- 
ency combined with maximum 
bumping area which makes Biflex 
a great steel cushion; enables Biflex 
to resist terrific impacts; to break 
the force of a collision and prevent 
injury to car and occupants. 
Biflex resiliency is made possible 
by the “full-looped” ends which in 
turn make possible the continuous 
“hoop-like” construction—a con- 
tinuous band of finest, oil-tempered 
spring steel. 

These are some of the qualities 
which make Biflex the supreme 
bumper protection for motor cars. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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Ask your dealer for Biflex Bumpers. If hecan’t sup- 
ply you, write us. Priced from $23 to $28. Insist 
on Biflex—the original, and refuse substitutes. 
Guaranteed against breakage for one year. 

Fully protected by U. S. Patents. 
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So far he had said nothing to her of sen- 
timent. The truth of it was, though he had 
come to like Mary and her simple down- 
right ways, and though he was really proud 
of what he had done in the way of Improv- 
ing and embellishing her, he was not any 
more inclined to marriage than he had been 
at first. At heart he was a true bachelor, 
not of the wild, roving kind, but one of the 
fussy, set-in-his-ways, staid celibates with a 
real affection} for his privacy and solitude 
and a horror of having it invaded by femi- 
ninity in its more intimate aspects. He 
enjoyed walking and talking with Mary 
Somerset. But when he thought of her in 
her bedroom, with her powders and per- 
fumes and negligees and ribbons and bath 
crystals and embroidered pillows and feath- 
ered mules and all the array of woman at 
her ease, he simply couldn’t face it. And 
he felt that she would be demonstrative— 
would want to kiss him. That thought 
staggered him. Yet a man must, now and 
then, kiss his wife. Turn and twist it as 
much as he liked, he didn’t want a wife. 

But he did want—and need—money. 
His landlord had just served notice on him 
that on October first his already exorbitant 
rent would take another jump. None of the 
other necessities of his life showed the slight- 
est signs of cheapening. And there was Mary 
Somerset with her fourteen millions, day by 
day becoming more and more of his own 
world, under his constant tutelage. Arthur 
Thompson cursed his fate that he should 
have been born without the slightest trace of 
concentrated acquisitiveness in his make- 
up. Look at William Barkwell! He couldn’t 
see a nickel in anyone else’s hand without 
laying an effective scheme to get it. He did 
it as naturally as breathing or eating. Nota 
dishonest scheme, either, but just an easy 
natural transfer from the ‘other person to 
William. Barkwell’s Bitters was successful 
beyond all reason. Ah, William was a 
genius! 

In his perplexity and dire confusion of 
need and desire, Mr. Thompson made a 
violent statement. 

“T’d just as soon be bald as William,” he 
told himself, ‘‘if I could make money as 
easily as he does.” 

And when one considers the great and 
overweening joy Mr. Thompson was feeling 
in his new-growing locks, the seriousness of 
his straits can be measured by this speech. 

Of course, there was a certain pleasure 
in imagining what he would do when the 
income of the fourteen millions was defi- 
nitely allied to him. He did not picture any 
vulgar display, any ostentatious extrava- 
gance. A town house in the Kast Sixties or 
Seventies, a modest country estate some- 
where near Emmeline’s and slightly re- 
moved from the Frank Somersets’; two or, 
at the most, three cars; a few good horses; 
a stall box for the opera; and himself dab- 
bling quietly in the sedate old philanthro- 
pies he loved—hospitals for children, homes 
for aged gentlefolk, that sort of thing. And 
he would give dinners—such delicious smart 
little dinners—he even planned a few sam- 
ple menus. One thing he would insist on 
was that his wifeshould have the best cookin 
New York, no matter what it cost. His 
wife—there was the rub! He could not, 
for the life of him he could not picture 
Mary Somerset as Mrs. Thompson, or fit 
her into the picture at his supposititious 
table, or at his side listening to Jeritza. 

He was certain that she liked him, and 
that she would be quite ready to say yes 
whenever he chose to toss the handkerchief 
to her. But when should he do it? Em- 
meline thought it advisable that he should 
speak the irrevocable words before she 
started on her scheduled trip abroad. But 
as the day for departure drew near, Mr. 
Thompson’s sensitive soul balked. 

“T think you’re very foolish, Arthur,” 
argued his sister. “You really might have 
a late-summer wedding and go with her. 
It’s been several years since you were over.” 

“Ten, to be exact. But, Emmeline, I 
don’t agree with you. She’s planned this 
trip with her nieces; they’re only going to 
Paris for a clothes orgy, and I would be out 
of the picture. Better to let her go and, on 
her return—at the beginning of the sea- 
son —— Then, next winter, a leisurely trip 
to the Riviera, Monaco, possibly on into 
Egypt and India, and back by the Orient. 
Doing it properly, you know.” 

“Yes, but aren’t you going to say any- 
thing—give her some intimation before she 
starts?’’ Emmeline was persistent. 

“T certainly am,’ promised Mr. Thomp- 
son. And then he ventured to call his 
sister’s attention to Joseph’s great achieve- 
ment. ‘‘Emmeline,” he said, with lowered 
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voice, “Emmeline, have you noticed—my 
hair?” 

Mrs. Barkwell stared, smiled. 

“Arthur, I hadn’t noticed before; but 
it’s really ever so much thicker. It’s begin- 
ning to look as it used to. What have you 
been doing?” 

He told her of Joseph’s tonic, its use, its 
results. She listened thoughtfully. 

“William might be interested in that,” 
she murmured. Then, flatteringly, “Get 
Joseph to give my maid a bottle, Arthur 
dear. I’d like to try it myself.” 

Mr. Thompson was glad to have escaped 
from Emmeline’s insistence about Mary 
Somerset at the price of a bottle of tonic. 
But even as he left her he realized that he 
had made a promise, and with Mr. Thomp- 
son a promise was a matter of punctilio. He 
had promised that he would say some- 
thing to Mary Somerset before she sailed. 
He had many things to say, naturally, but 
they were mostly in the line of all his former 
teachings. He gave her strict directions 
about the sort of clothes she must select in 
Paris. He warned her against vulgar over- 
tipping. He urged her when in doubt of 
what to do to be silent and observant, and 
let the others do the talking and point the 
way. He stiffened her naturally yielding 
and feather-bed nature to be firm as to her 
own rights. 

“Your nieces must think of you, not you 
for them. Make it clear to them,” he 
urged. 

“They’re ever so much better than they 
used to be,” said Mary. “They’re much 
more respectful; they pay more attention 
to what I say than they do to their mother. 
It’s my looks and my clothes and the way 
you’ve taught me to be sure of myself. Oh, 
how I scolded Flo the other day when I 
found out how mean she was treating her 
poor maid, and she took it like a lamb. I 
can’t bear anyone to be hateful to servants, 
Mr. Thompson.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“Decent people are first of all decent to 
their servants. Kindness and thoughtful- 
ness go farther than money, I assure you. 
On the other hand, you should insist on get- 
ting the service you need. You'll be more 
respected if you do.” 

“You say it so beautifully,” beamed 
Mary Somerset. ‘‘Dear Mr. Thompson, 
how I shall miss you.” 

This was the obvious moment for the say- 
ing something. Mr. Thompson did his duty. 

“T shall miss you too,” he said. “I’m 
glad this will be such a short trip. And 
when you return—when you return, I hope 
we may continue our friendship, perhaps, 
if you are kind—on a different basis. But 
there,” he added hastily, seeing a coming-on 
gleam in her eye, “we'll talk about that 
when you return. I know you'll have a de- 
lightful voyage. And you’ll write me, won’t 
For I shall certainly be writing to 
ou. 

“T’d love to, if you really want my 
scrawls.” 

“T really do,’’ said Mr. Thompson, and 
put a world of meaning in his tone. 

He was proud of her when he went down to 
the liner to see her off. Thirty-five pounds 
lighter, noticeably well-dressed in a brown 
kasha touched with Paisley, with a furred 
cape and a close, clever, three-cornered hat, 
and no jewels, Miss Mary Somerset was 
quite worth while looking at. She was gay 
and excited. Mr. Thompson had ordered 
gifts—books, a box of cakes and fruit, bot- 
tled coffee from Sherry’s, a corsage of 
orchids. He felt he could afford all these 
because of the money saved during his sum- 
mer at Emmeline’s, and because, also, of the 
short time before he would possess Mary 
and the fourteen. At the last moment he 
was absolutely sentimental, shot through 
with a real pang at having her leave him. 

“Dear Mary,’’ he said—he had never 
called her Mary before—‘‘don’t forget me. 
And you will write? I shall think of you 
all the time.” 

“Why, Mr. Thompson, you dear thing!” 
was all that Mary Somerset could say in 
reply;, but she gripped his hand and he 
knew that she wouldn’t have minded in the 
least if he had kissed her. 
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He watched the ship sail away and waved 
his handkerchief. He was surprised to find 
how attached he was to her. Nevertheless, 
it was a relief to have her gone, to be his 
own master; to let go, for a while, the secret 
intensity of purpose that had carried him 
so far with her, but which it required con- 
stant effort to maintain. Mr. Thompson 
felt his spirit relax and go free. 

He would stay in town tonight—yes, and 
hereafter. He had been long enough at 
Emmeline’s. He was sick and tired of that 
infernal maple, he told himself, with its 
garish yellow shine. He longed for his dark 
old walnut and mahogany, his dull walls, 
his easy-slippered comfort. Joseph, tele- 
phoned for, would come in at once with his 
luggage. And Mr. Thompson would go and 
dine alone at his favorite restaurant; he 
would come home on foot through the de- 
serted summer city streets; he would put 
on his oldest, shabbiest dressing gown and 
slippers; he would read a little Tennyson, 
and he would—oh, by George, he would 
have a perfectly gorgeous time, without a 
care or a responsibility in the whole world! 
Tonight and tomorrow, and for a month of 
tomorrows thereafter. He’d earned it. He 
took off his hat and ran his fingers caress- 
ingly through his soft new-growing hair. He 
was happy. 

And for the ensuing ten days he was 
happy—happy with the tinge of autumnal 
mournfulness, just a blue haze of regret that 
lent a value to the glories which were to 
come so soon. He read his old books, he 
fingered his poor little collection of snuff 
bottles—he would soon be collecting price- 
less treasures of chinoiserie; he looked at 
his old New York prints—they would have 
no place in his new mansion. And with a 
slow and gallant tenderness he took from 
its frame the faded photograph of Mar- 
garet Renshaw in her big-sleeved, lace- 
berthaed debutante’s dress, and packed it 
securely in a box with withered white-rose 
petals and an abundance of crumpled tissue 
paper. He marked it, ““To be destroyed 
unopened after my death,” and sealed it 
with silver wax. Heavens, how heroic he 
felt while he was doing it! 

On the morning of the twelfth day after 
Mary Somerset’s departure he might rea- 
sonably expect a transatlantic letter. He 
rather brisked up at the thought and rose 
a little early. Joseph always put his mail 
and his paper on the breakfast table. There 
it was, on top, in her unmistakable formless 
hand; as he looked at the address Mr. 
Thompson realized that he’d have to stress 
handwriting to Mary. But he was glad to 
get the letter, and broke it open even be- 
fore he had tasted his coffee. It was not 
mo longs S. S. GIGANTIC, August 15. 

My dear, dear friend: 1 hardly know how to 
begin to tell you about this wonderful voyage. 
The weather has been fine and the water as 
smooth as a millpond, and none of us has been 
sick. [‘‘I suppose she will always be a bro- 
mide,” mused Mr. Thompson, frowning over 
her metaphor.] 

I have made some of the loveliest friends— 
I never saw such a nice crowd of people. And, 
oh, Mr. Thompson, here is the wonderful news! 
One of the people at our table, and he sat right 
by me, was Sir Eric Rodney Basingham Stoke- 
ley, of Stokeley Manor, Herts., and we natu- 
rally talked to each other, and he became very 
attentive, and devoted himself to giving me a 
glorious time, and the upshot of it is that we 
have discovered that we are absolutely made 
for each other, and we are going to be married 
as soon as we can get to London and can make 
the necessary arrangements. Isn’t that just too 
thrilling? 

He is very fond of sports and walks a great 
deal and plays tennis and rides, and I can keep 
up with him in all those things; and his house 
is a huge old brick castle built in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, and full of secret passages, and all 
hung over with ivy, and a moat around it. He 
showed me its pictures. It has about fifty 
rooms. Of course it hasn’t any bathrooms, but 
we can soon remedy that. Sir Eric hasn’t any 
money, but he has a noble nature and two 
bullet wounds from the war. 

Oh, Mr. Thompson, I am so happy! I will be 
called Lady Stokeley and will be presented at 
court. Sir Eric is very tall and handsome, in 
that red-faced, high-boned, toothy English 
way, and he admires me and makes the pret- 
tiest speeches! I know I owe all this to you. If 
you had not helped me so much this summer he 
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would never have looked at me, 
fat women—he told me so. I wish] 
gin to tell you all that this me 
how grateful I am to you for all you diq 
Nobody ever had such a grand, unge 
tiring, true friend as you have been to, 
Eric and I hope you will come and yigit| 
autumn for the shooting. 

Again, my thanks for your kin 
shall always be your attached 
friend. Mary § 

P. S. I am going to have an 
gagement ring that belonged to 
ancestors, who was no better th 
be, for this was given to her by 

P.S. No. 2. Flo and Maudie ares 
and just pleased to death about i 
dreamed I could be so happy! M 


For a long time Mr. Thompsi 
ing at this letter with eyes tha’ 
a mentality that did not grasp 
port. Now and then his lips moy 
“‘Sir Eric hasn’t any money, b 
noble nature and two bullet wou 
hates fatwomen.” “An unselfig 
true friend.” ‘Come and y 
“Thanks for your kind efforts.” 
for your kind efforts.” “Thanks f 
kind efforts.”” This last he repeat 
devoted Couéist might tell his bead 
deception. “With thanks for yo 
efforts—your kind efforts ——” 

A man who has been strue 
head with a piece of lead pipe 
inert is said to feel no pain—ai 
with Mr. Thompson. He had hz 
millions in his grasp and had no 
it. What folly, what unspea 
carelessness! What would E 
He simply sat there, stunned, he 
coffee and toast were getting col 
not heed them. He saw notl 
nothing, save “Thanks for you 
forts.” 

But presently, dimly, as i 
great distance, he was aware t 
had entered the room, and con! 
usual respectful deference wai 
loudly, excitedly, urgently. Wit 
effort Mr. Thompson roused hi 
focused his drowning consciousne 
seph’s voice. ; 

4 and Mr. Barkwell s 
Thompson, that there’s a fortune 
he’ll buy the formula and givem 
onevery bottle sold; but what lw 
Mr. Thompson, sir, if you wol 
accept a half share, and act as 
representative; for lam notab 
Mr. Thompson, and never was 
feel unable to cope with Mr. E 
cause I am more on the scien 
and if you would kindly accep 
not consider yourself demeaned t 
ciated with me, sir, and I wouldn 
sume on it, sir, I do assure you — 

Mr. Thompson raised a fee’ 
ing hand. ; 

“Joseph, what—what are 
about?”’ & | 

“The tonic, Mr. Thompson 
that made your hair grow outs 
made Mrs. Barkwell’s hair grov 
and if you would accept a half 
Thompson; and Mr. Barkwell 
a fortune in it, sir 4 : 

Dimly he comprehended, 
airy wave of resolution bore hi 
a rose-colored blissful height of 
saw with clear eyes. He had € 
riage. He did not need to kiss 
erset—ever—oh, thank God fo 
he had escaped the cold claws © 
If Mr. William Barkwell said 
fortune in Joseph’s hair tonie, it 
Mr. Thompson poured himsé 
coffee and took a deep stimulating 
He spoke without the slightest t 
his well-modulated voice. 

“Certainly, Joseph, I will act 
representative, on the proper b 
We will discuss it after breakfa 
I want you to hurry off a cabl 

He took another drink 
reached for a pencil. Witho 
he wrote: 


Miss Mary SOMERSET, 
THE Savoy, LONDON. 
Don’t thank me for my effort 

your own charming personalit 

supremely lucky man. My 

tions go to you both and my b 

lieve me I am more than happy ny! 


ness. a 


Mr. Thompson flung a twenty 
on the paper and gave it to Jose pl 
his hands through his flourishing 
smiled as a conqueror. A 
“‘Send it,”’ he said, as Lorenzo 
nificent might have spoken, “‘and 
expense!” 
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HOSE who daily trust their lives to 
H. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope 
do so entirely on faith. 


Very seldom is it possible for them to 
subject it to breaking strength tests or other 
preliminary proofs of sturdiness. 


Yet they are bothered by no doubts. For 
them the thin blue thread whichruns between 
the strands of this rope is perfect assurance 
of strength they can depend upon. 


We know of no more striking instance of 
complete and implicit reliance upon a trade 
mark as a pledge of faith. 


What the “Blue Heart’’ signifies 


The ‘‘Blue Heart”’ marker means: 

(1) That the rope is genuine H. & A. 
“Blue Heart’? Manila Rope—spun from 
high grade pure selected manila fibre. 


(2) That it is spun by rope makers of the 
highest skill, possessed of the accumulated 
experience of more than half a century. 


(3) That, in any size, on any job, it will 
deliver without fail the strength you have a 
right to expect. 


In addition to its great strength, you get 
a rope that will outwear the ordinary kind. 
One that, throughout its long term of serv- 
ice, will resist water and weather. And a 
rope laid so that it is very pliable and easy 
to work with, even in very large sizes. 


Buy rope scientifically. Know what you 
are getting. Look for the ‘‘Blue Heart”’ 


Untwist the strands—the “ Blue Heart” shows. Our pledge of high grade 
pure manila fibre, skilled workmanship, and strength you can depend upon 


Men ask no questions 
of this rope 


Everywhere the “Blue Heart” trade-mark is depended 
upon ds a pledge of unfailing strength and service 


trade mark that assures you of dependable 
rope value. 


A rope for every purpose 


Where manila rope is not required and a 
high grade sisal rope is wanted, use the best 
—H. & A. “Red Heart”’ Sisal Rope, spun 
from selected sisal fibre by the same skilled 
rope makers. 


Whatever may be your need, you will find 
an H. & A. brand of cordage that will exactly 
meet your requirements. Ask for it at hard- 
ware stores, farm implement stores, builders’ 
supply dealers’, mill and mine supply con- 
cerns. Our full line of Oil Well Cordage is 
distributed through regular representatives 
in the oil and gas fields. 


We also manufacture a complete line of 
the following items: 


Fine and coarse commercial twines of jute and hemp 
Hard and soft fibre balings 
Clotheslines Lath yarn 
Tarred twines Packing and Oakum 
H. & A. “Star Brand”’ Binder Twine 


GUARANTEE! 


H.& A.“ Blue Heart” Manila Rope is guaranteed to equal 
in yardage and exceed in tensile strength the specifications 
of the U. S. Government Bureau of Standards. Any 
H. & A.“ Blue Heart” Manila Rope found to be not as 
represented will be replaced. 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 


““Spinners of fine cordage since 1869’’ 
XENIA, OHIO 
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3,000 Years Old 


Centuries ago the ancient Egyptians 
discovered that the use of palm and E, 
olive oils as cleansers would keep their 
skin smooth and soft in one of the 
hottest, driest countries in the world. 
Flagons of palm and olive oils 
equipped the sumptuous marble bath 
of Cleopatra. They were used by 
Greek and Roman matrons. 


The crude combination of these by- 
gone days was the first Palmolive the 
world knew. It was the inspiration 
for the scientific, modern blend which 
is known the world over. 


he | Palm and olive oils not only impart 
their mild cosmetic qualities to Palm- 
olive Soap, but also give it their own 
' rich color. The attractive, mossy 
Palmolive green is nature’s own, just 
as in grass and foliage. 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25c quality 


Q 
Palm and olive oils— 
nothing else— give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


©® 1923 The Palmolive Co. 
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Your own mild Palmolive 
1s the ideal soap for your baby 
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beautifying cleanser which keeps your com’ _ while harsh methods injure the delicate skin a IAS, 
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baby, you should adopt it as your own facial and made Palmolive the most popular baby | \ wi BQ 
soap. But, search where you may, milder, soap. ; i) Fae AY 
purer soap cannot be found. If it could be . LAN AY \ \ 
made, we would make it. The price you want to pay Z| WAN \ ) | 
finer s If we made Palmolive in small quantities for dH > » | 
But, until nature herself produces finer soap we q LR ETS [ACA , 
ingredients than palm and olive oils this can’t _—_ a limited number of users it would necessarily [i \\ / \ T ANY i\\ A Ip 
_ be done. Nothing better has been found in __be a very expensive soap. Palm and olive oils NAVAN /}\) | 


3,000 years. 


are costly and come from overseas. And the 


Palmolive process is elaborate. 


Your beautifier—Baby’s comfort But, the world-wide demand of millions of /) 


Millions of women have learned that the 
secret of a fresh, blooming, flawless cori 
plexion is daily cleansing with Palmolive Soap. 
_ They know from experience that the lotion- 
like lather cleanses without a trace of irrita- 
tion, removing the deposits of dirt, oil and 
perspiration which must be washed away. 


They know that to neglect this daily cleansing 
_ Tesults in clogging, and that such clogging 
_ Means enlarged pores, blackheads, blotches 


users requires enormous output, which keeps 
the Palmolive factories working day and 
night. This quantity production reduces cost 
so that we are able to offer Palmolive for 
only 10c a cake, 


Thus the luxury facial soap and the ideal 
baby soap can be economically enjoyed for 
general toilet use. The daily bath with Palm- 
olive, which is baby’s rightful comfort, may 
be enjoyed by all. 
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This modern office building does not lease 
simply ¢*floor space.’’ It offers tenants CLEAN 
FLOOR space. Like hundreds of other pro- 
gressive office buildings throughout the 
country, it assures greater cleanliness under 
foot by using the FINNELL System of Electric 
Scrubbing. 

Factories attract and hold workmen more 
readily, and operate more profitably when 
floors are c/ean. 

Stores, hotels, restaurants —hundreds of 
them—have proved that 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


Hand-and-knee scrubbing never produced 
CLEAN FLOORS at a low cost. Not until e/ec- 
tricity was applied was scrubbing done efh- 
ciently and economically. 

The FINNELL System pioneered the. way. 
It is not an experiment. Its worth is proved by 
more than four thousand users. 

A FINNELL Scrubber has from 5 to 8 times 
the brush surface of the single brush used by 
hand. It exerts 20 to 30 times the force and 
covers 10 to 20 times as much floor space per 
hour as the strongest man. 

There isa right size for any business, wheth- 
er it be a one-room restaurant, a multiple- 
story building or a ten-acre factory. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


ob ant St eee ee peg ah sh wee re ee 
Check the kind of building or business you are interested in, 
Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums alls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Yom, CiAvs 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores _ floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,”’ and full 
information on the FINNELL SYSTEM, clip above list, 
+ attach to your letterhead and mail’to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
107 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
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She cast a piteous, pleading look up at 
Mr. Pip. 

Mr. Pip continued to lead her away, but 
he said savagely over his shoulder to the 
park keeper, “If you think you’re going to 
keep us here catching our deaths of cold 
for the rest of the day you’re wrong.” 

“She gives me ’er nime and address or I 
calls the perlice,” the stubborn park keeper 
almost howled. 

Mr. Pip ground his teeth; then a happy 
thought came to him. Evidently, from his 
appearance, the park keeper was no judge 
either of names or of addresses. He snarled, 
“Her name is Pip—er—er—Isabel Pip, and 
she lives at 32 Devonshire Square.” 

The park keeper, whose qualifications as 
a perambulating scribe were poor, wrote 
them down with difficulty, for Mr. Pip was 
increasing his pace. 

Then, with his insatiable curiosity, he 
asked, ‘‘Wot’s yourn?”’ 

“The same,” said Mr. Pip, still quicken- 
ing his pace so that the half-drowned and 
newly christened girl was now trotting. 

Sated, the park keeper stopped and most 
of the general public stopped with him, 

The exercise seemed to be doing the girl’s 
cough good. But no one, even in a pas- 
sionate mood, can safely drink the waters of 
the Serpentine as largely as she had done, 
for even in the depths of winter they are not 
free from bathers; and she sneezed—twice. 

Then she said, ‘‘Could you led me a dab- 
berchief?” 

Mr. Pip gathered that this was her Ser- 
pentine way of saying handkerchief, and 
loosing her, he took from his jacket pocket 
the new silk handkerchief that matched his 
tie and his socks and gave it to her. She 
blew her nose; he gripped her arm and 
started her again. She came, wiping her 
face. It seemed to make her happier, or, at 
any rate, clearer in the voice. 

She said in a tone of interest, “I didn’t 
know you knew me.” 

“TI didn’t,” said Mr. Pip. 

He was thus curt because at the moment 
his temper was ruffled. Not to put too fine 
a point upon it, he was in a raging but cold 
fury. 

The trouserings of Alexander the Great 
were clinging to his legs. The sad, sure 
knowledge that they would never be the 
same again had infuriated him. 

“But you told that fussy old park keeper 
that it was Pip, and it is Pip,” said the girl. 

Evidently she had not been so newly 
christened after all. 

Mr. Pip looked down at her with a little 
more interest. She had cleared her face of 
the plastering strands of hair, and it recalled 
to his mind the fact that before she had 
had so much of the Serpentine about her 
she had been a person of distinguished 
beauty. 

He said in a tone of not utter indifference, 
but nevertheless through clenched teeth, 
<“OTt ss 1st cam 

“Yes: but what made you think it was 
Isabel?” 

“T didn’t,” said Mr. Pip. ‘‘I had to tell 
the blighter something to shut him up and 
get away.” 

“Tt isn’t Isabel,’’ she said in the tone of 
one who will say more if pressed. 

Mr. Pip said nothing. The girl, still trot- 
ting, looked up at him. At the moment he 
did not appear to have anything in the 
nature of a sympathetic face. He was look- 
ing straight in front of him at the roofs of 
the houses in the Bayswater Road, and his 
chin was sticking out and his lips were 
firmly set. 

“Tt’s worse,” she said, mournfully confi- 
dential. “It’s Sarah Ann—one of those 
family names.” 

Mr. Pip did not thank her for the infor- 
mation. He said nothing. His mind was 
in a raging turmoil. Then there came to the 
top of it a question, Why had this creature 
burst so tragically into his life? 

He said, “‘Why on earth did you throw 
yourself into the Serpentine?” 

“Tt was the nearest place to throw my- 
self into,’”’ she said simply. 

Mr. Pip wished that she had lived nearer 
the Thames. He never walked on the Em- 
bankment. Someone else would have res- 
cued her. 

He said, ‘‘ What did you do it for?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed as she exclaimed, 


he Anybody would!” 


“They would not,” said Mr. Pip in the 
tone of a man firmly enunciating a self- 
evident proposition. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Anyone who was treated as I was— 
thwarted—ground down!” she explained in 
a tone of the warmest indignation. 

Mr. Pip looked down at her. He did not 
believe that she had been ground down. 
She had none of the haggard meagerness of 
the ground down and she looked quite 
healthy. The ground down do not look 
like that. He sniffed—not much, just a 
little. He did not often express doubt in 
this rather vulgar fashion; but on this oc- 
casion he did. 

“T tell you I was!” exclaimed the girl; 
and the fury was again gathering in her 
eyes. ‘I was denied the dearest wish of 
my heart! You don’t know what it is to 
have a horrible uncle—and an aunt!” 

Mr. Pip’s quick mind ran through the 
list of his uncles and his aunts, all but one 
defunct. No; they could none of them 
have been called horrible—except perhaps 
some of them, the aunts, to domestics. He 
had nothing to say on the subject. He said 
nothing. The trouserings of Alexander the 
Great again thrust to the front and became 
of paramount importance. 

They came out of the Gardens into the 
Bayswater Road. An empty taxi was com- 
ing towards them. Sarah Ann Pyppe 
scowled at this unsympathetic young man. 

Then she said, ‘‘ Please tell the driver, 13 
Mount Street.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Pip. The trouserings 
of Alexander the Great slipped for a mo- 
ment into the background of his mind. 
Another question came to the front of it. He 
said, ‘“‘Do you spell your name with three 
P’s or two?” 

““Three—P-y-p-p-e. 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Pip devoutly 
but cryptically. ‘‘Pipe.”’ 

“No; Pip,” said the girl shortly. 

As he put her into the taxi he was looking 
greatly relieved. He shut the door and told 
the driver her address. 

She leaned to the window and said, ‘‘ And 
you live at 32 Devonshire Square. Uncle 
will want to thank you, and so will my 
aunt.” 

“There or thereabouts,’”’ said Mr. Pip, 
raising his hat. 

The taxi started. The girl called from 
the window, ‘‘What’s your initial?” 

“7Z,”’ said Mr. Pip. 

A natural defensive instinct prompted 
him to let the acquaintance drop. The taxi 
drove off. 

Mr. Pip ground his teeth with a thorough- 
ness that would wear them out if he were 
compelled to do so often. Then he set off 
briskly to the nearest bus stop. Reaching 
it, he climbed onto a bus, and still carrying 
his coat and waistcoat away from him, was 
borne to Notting Hill Gate. He walked 
briskly to 19 Gore Street. 

Gloomily he took off the trouserings of 
Alexander the Great, hung them over a 
chair, surveyed them more gloomily. He 
had been right. They would never be the 
same again. In a bitterer gloom he got into 
dry clothes—old clothes. He hung the new 
tie over the bed rail. He had known it; it 
would never be the same again. With a 
sudden, sharp cry he slapped his thigh. 

Sarah Ann Pyppe had got away with his 
new silk handkerchief, the handkerchief 
that matched his tie and socks! 


qm 


OR Charles Edward Pip the ninth of 
June was a great day—not so much be- 
cause Blue Jester won the Manchester Cup 
at twenty to one as because he had backed 
him to do so, on the suggestion of a sport- 
ing friend, for the sum of five shillings. 
There are few people in the world to 
whom a fiver is not a fiver, and Mr. Pip was 
not one of these. This fiver came at a sin- 
gularly fortunate time. It enabled him to 
restore his damaged wardrobe, to have set 
in hand at once by that popular tailor, Alex- 
ander the Great, a pair of trousers to re- 
place those which had been robbed of their 
elegance by the waters of the Serpentine 
intowhich hehad dived torescuea young per- 
son of distinguished beauty and of the name 
of Sarah Ann Pyppe. It also enabled him 
to indulge himself with a luxury he had long 
craved, a silk hat of Mr. Henry Heath. 
On the Monday he paid for the completed 
trousers and brought them away with him. 
Then sloping slowly, like Orion, to the west 
he paused at the Burlington Arcade to pur- 
chase a tie in the place of the one which the 
waters of the Serpentine had ruined, end a 
silk handkerchief to match that tie and the 


” 


socks he would wear with it, in the 
the silk handkerchief which the gaj 
Ann Pyppe had carried away y 
Then he came to the shop of 
Heath and with infinite care chose: 
chased the silk hat. 
With the elation of a conquer 
with the spoils of looted cities, h 
to his lodging, a bed-sitting- 
Gore Street, Notting Hill Ga 
packed his spoil. He took thet 
their brown paper and hung 
chair; he took the tie from its 
and hung it beside the trousers, 
took his chief treasure from its ¢ 
box, set it in a good light and glo: 
its exquisite shape and its blacka 
ing beauty. To him it seemed 
more impressive sight than t 
Memorial. 
His wardrobe was, till envio 
should blight the garments 
posed it, now complete. He w 
least the next two months, mo 
world by day or night a well-gro 
lish gentleman. 
As he ate his simple tea of a sat 
and bread and jam, he found h 
vided in his swift mind. Should 
himself in his new suit, the undam; 
and waistcoat of which had been) 
used in a drawer till he should ha 
up the money to replace the tarnis | 
sers? Should he go forth later ir 
dress and the silk hat of Henry H 
dance and sup at the Blue Moon 
forth in his new suit would ry | 


pense did not weigh with him. — 
more than a sovereign left of the fiy 
with which Blue Jester and For 
presented him. 

He would go forth in the silk h 
Henry Heath and dance and si 
Blue Moon. So true it is that m 
comes easily goes easily. 

He lit a cigarette and settled dec 
shabby easy-chair to read a novel 
Conrad entitled Victory. He be 
the culture circle of the Notting | 


mond. “ 

At a quarter to nine he got int: 
fully cherished evening dress, putt 
of the fiver, plus the five shillin 
staked, into his pocket, then } 


could not, of course, be worn iif 
room; but he felt that it might? 
have been set on a small table’ 
connoisseurs. _. 
He could not help a slight qu! 
paid twelve and sixpence for his tk 
after all it included a supper, 
found not only succulent but a 
monly delectable. Till that sup 
past eleven, as he knew, the root 
fairly empty and the dancing wi 


its brightest at about the time} 
one was retiring for the day. (@ 
ward had been brought to it twi 
by a young business man of th! 
Bullamy, who supped there ne’ 
evening. 

Bullamy had not yet arrived; 
Edward found two girls with wl! 
danced the last time he had 1!¢ 
and he settled down to enjoy t/ * 
dancing with them in turn. Bd 
danced well, but not quite well 1! 

(Continued on Page 7 


itinued from Page 74) 
iced very well indeed. Then, 
sen hoping, Bullamy arrived, as 
swo girls. He had made the ac- 
of Mr. Pip in the way of busi- 
nior partner in an important 
rators, he had been called upon 
a room in the Chinese fashion 
j of amillionaire. Mr. Pip, who 
orking for Messrs. Walton and 
Oriental importers, for four 
yeen useful to him in this mat- 


Pip to dance and sup at the 


aaving two girls with him and 
spend the gay hours with only 

he sprang joyfully upon 
ed the other upon him and 


gB 


ee pounds a week and who does 
wenty-to-one chance regularly, 
the Blue Moon is expensive. 


} Blue Moon, and found her an 
meer and an agreeable com- 
’ began to enjoy himself exceed- 


le they were a cheerful party. 
vard had just brushed from his 
pleasant thought that he must 
ore than three more dances, for 
id walk home and he must have 
eep to fit him to discharge his 

day, when there entered a 
‘to his fastidious eye were more 
than anyone else in the room. 
man’s evening dress drew from 
je of envy; the frock of the girl 
ult by an artist every whit as 
y; sphere as Mr. Henry Heath in 
jeyes rose from the frock to the 
earer he recognized Sarah Ann 


: 
ely on the recognition there 
ious feeling of disquiet. It was 
j1 by a slight stiffening of his 
atures. He averted his eyes 
juickly. Though his acquaint- 
pr had been confined to extract- 
(2 the depths of the Serpentine 
anying her at a brisk pace to a 
Bayswater Road, he was not 
‘end it. 
| matter of the association of 
lis mind she would be forever 
‘ith the spoiling of the trouser- 
gander the Great. 
}lamy somewhat tactlessly ob- 
‘hat a peacherino!”’ 
/to whom he was devoting him- 
/gave Sarah Ann Pyppe her hos- 
yn. She said that she could not 
i was anything to write home 


40 you think, Charles?” said 


(everything to look at I want— 
(Mr. Pip tactfully and gallantly. 
') me as if she’d been drinking— 
lor,’’ said Bullamy’s friend. 

lr attention perhaps drawn to 
‘by all these eyes fixed on her, 
'Pyppe recognized Charles Ed- 
' leaned forward, and her big 
\ wider as they made sure that 


‘he said to the stout young ex- 
had brought her. “It’s my 
‘he young man who saved me 
‘ing in the Serpentine.” 

it young exquisite looked at 
ward carefully; then, with a 
‘ort to be fair, he said, ‘‘Looks 
it rather on the thin side.” 

ot on the thin side himself; con- 
1 the other, in fact. 

n Pyppe rose and came straight 
room to Charles Edward. 
was still keeping his eyes averted 
>was aware that she didso. He 
2d himself for the meeting. 

ded in front of him, held out her 
id, “How do you do, Mr. Pip?” 
», quite free from the waters of 
‘Ine, was pleasing. 

Edward rose, took her hand 
said, ““How do you do?” 

S$ no warmth in his tone, none in 
on. The spoiled trouserings of 
che Great were in the forefront 
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of his mind. It was still a bitter memory. 
He had had to move about the world for a 
whole fortnight in early summer in an old 
suit. 

If Blue Jester had not won the Manches- 
ter Cup it would have been bitterer. The 
fact that this fellow human being he had 
rescued was female and of distinguished 
beauty did not lessen its bitterness. He 
suspected that her reason for spoiling the 
trouserings of Alexander the Great, by try- 
ing to commit suicide, had been inadequate. 
He felt a strange distrust of her. Hence the 
tepidness of his tone and attitude. 

Slowly an expression of astonishment 
filled her face, and she said, ‘‘Why—-why, 
I believe you’ve forgotten me!” 

Such a thing was outside her experience. 
She had never before known anyone to for- 
get her in a fortnight, not even those who 
had met her for a bare two minutes at a 
reception, much less anyone who had been 
on such intimate terms with her, chiefly by 
the hair, which he had gripped when he 
dived onto her, as this young man. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Pip. 

But there was no warmth in the assevera- 
tion. There was rather a coldness in his 
tone, as if the memory of her was not among 
those he cherished. 

At once she looked aggrieved. She 
flushed; her eyes began to gleam. She 
said, ‘‘I don’t believe you’re a bit pleased 
to see me again.” 

This was the exact truth; but Mr. Pip 
protested in a tone that carried no convic- 
tion, ‘‘Oh, yes, charmed—charmed.”’ 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she said, and her 
tone was as aggrieved as her expression. 
“And you didn’t give me your right address. 
There isn’t any Devonshire Square—at 
least it’s in the City. A horrible neighbor- 
hood! And thirty-two is all offices. I went 
myself, to make sure, when the letter came 
back; and there wasn’t any Pip in any of 
the offices. And some of them seemed to 
think that I was joking. One old gentle- 
man was quite rude about it, and one girl 
was perfectly horrid. I don’t believe your 
name is Pip!”’ 

She ended in a terrible, accusing voice; 
and her eyes were beginning to flash with 
the fury he had observed in them on the 
occasion of their first, wet meeting. 

“Oh, yes, it is Pip—P-i-p,”’ said Charles 
Edward. “And I never said that Devon- 
shire Square was my address. I only told 
the park keeper that it was yours. I told 
you my address was there or thereabouts.” 

“T know you did. And what I believe is 
that you didn’t want to be thanked for sav- 
ing my life. I believe you weren’t a bit glad 
that you had saved it. I believe that you 
took a dislike to me on the spot.” 

Her accents were stormy and her eyes 
were now flashing in a terrifying manner. 

“Not at all,’ said Charles Edward; but 
again he could not get any warmth into the 
denial. 

“But you did!” she asserted. “‘And you 
weren’t glad that you’d saved my life. 
Most people would have been only too 
thankful to get the chance—most of the 
people I know!” 

In that case it was clear to Mr. Pip that 
to most of the people she knew trouserings 
were no consideration. 

“And my uncle and my aunt wanted to 
thank you too,” she added. 

Mr. Pip wondered whether their thanks 
would have been really sincere. It was just 
a thought that came into his mind. 

“But I was delighted,” he said untruth- 
fully. 

Naturally, his tone again carried no con- 
viction—at any rate, it carried none to 
Sarah Ann Pyppe. 

“T think you’re a perfect pig!”’ she ob- 
served in a tone that showed that she would 
have hissed the remark had there been some 
sibilants in it, and she turned on her heel 
and returned to her table. 

“Well, of all the cheek!’”’ said Miss Enid 
Taylor indignantly. ‘You save her life 
and she calls you a pig!” 

. ‘She seems to be like that,”’ said Charles 
Edward rather wearily. ‘I think she must 
have been spoiled when she was young.” 

“T’d spoil her!” said Miss Enid Taylor. 

“And you really pulled her out of the 
Serpentine?” said Bullamy in a new tone 
of respect. 

“By the hair—and spoiled a brand-new 
pair of bags doing it,’”’ said Charles Edward 
gloomily. 

“And you didn’t get your portrait in the 
Daily Mirror, and the Royal Humane So- 
ciety’s medal?” said Bullamy in a lively 
astonishment and concern that his friend 
should have lost such an opportunity. 
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Your Community and 
ATLAS 


Aa. from industry, that makes for 
America’s greatness, the welfare of 
our citizens is provided for in our parks, 
libraries, auditoriums and museums. 


And one important factor in bringing this 
to pass has been the development of eco- 
nomical, permanent building through Port- 
land Cement. 


In the space of a generation Portland 
Cement has become a basic material, es- 
sential in every type of construction, large 
or small. It has the qualities of perma- 
nence and provides the means for fireproof 
construction; yet its use is an economy, for 
of all manufactured products Portland 
Cement is cheapest. 


Atlas is the result of an intricate process 
of manufacture, 85 operations, all maintain- 
ed at a degree of excellence that has earned 
for Atlas the description “the Standard by 
which all other makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 
be glad to answer any questions regarding 
the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 
Technical and Service Departments, as well 
as its large assortment of informative litera- 
ture, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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Charles Edward did not say that such 
publicity would have landed Sarah Ann 
Pyppe in the police court. He said rather 
loftily, ‘Why should I?” 

The three of them gazed at him earnestly, 
as at a prodigy. 

“Well, you are a queer one!”’ said Bul- 
lamy’s friend. 

“‘Queer’s the word,” said Bullamy. “And 
I must say that if I’d saved the life of a 
peach like that she wouldn’t be calling me 
a pig! 

Charles Edward reflected that to Bul- 
lamy, making his couple of thousand a 
year, trouserings were no consideration 
compared with romance. They rose to 
dance. As he danced Mr. Pip cast an oc- 
casional wary glance at Sarah Ann Pyppe. 
She was talking furiously and probably 
with moving eloquence to the 
stout young exquisite. At any 
rate, he was following him with 
a malignant eye and scowling. 

Then they rose and. danced 
too. Towards the end of the 
dance her fury had apparently 
died down. When they had again 
returned to their tables Charles 
Edward saw that she kept glanc- 
ing at him with a disappointed 
and grieved air. His conscience 
pricked him a little; he felt that 
he really ought to have displayed 
more enthusiasm in the matter 
of having saved her life. 

Her stout young exquisite, on 
the other hand, was still regard- 
ing him with a malignant scowl. 
Evidently the fury with which 
she had succeeded in inspiring 
him was burning still. Charles 
Edward was wholly unmoved by 
his malignity. The feeling, how- 
ever, that he ought to do some- 
thing about Sarah Ann Pyppe 
was growing stronger. During 
the next dance he was consider- 
ing what he could do, when, as 
he passed her, she looked at him 
with her large eyes so full of 
wounded reproach that his con- 
science became positively restive. 
Something had to be done. 

When the dance came to an 
end he did it. He took Miss 
Taylor back to Bullamy’s table, 
then walked across to the table 
at which Sarah Ann Pyppe was 
sitting, and said in a tone of im- 
mense sincerity, ‘‘ You were quite 
wrong about my not being pleased 
to help you out of the Serpen- 
tine. I was awfully pleased— 
really awfully.” 

Appeased, Sarah Ann Pyppe 
smiled at him, a really ravishing 
smile. Her stout young exquisite, 
unable to adjust himself to so 
quick a change, merely made a 
malignant noise in his throat and 
nose. Charles Edward held out 
his hand to Sarah Ann Pyppe, 
and as he shook her hand and 
bade her good night he squeezed 
it in the most reassuring manner. 
Then he bade his friends good 
night and walked out of the ball- 
room. 

He was in a pleasant exhila- 
ration. He had enjoyed the dan- 
cing; he had enjoyed the supper, 
to him a meal of rare excellence; 
he felt that he had played his 
natural part impressively. He 
was sure that few young men of twenty- 
two, enjoying the meager salary of three 
pounds a week, had that night enjoyed 
themselves in London in so distinguished a 
fashion. He was pleased also that he had 
overcome the profound distaste with which 
Sarah Ann Pyppe’s thoughtless selfishness 
in selecting her method of suicide had in- 
spired him sufficiently to be nice to her. 

In the cloakroom he received the lovely 
hat of Mr. Henry Heath from the atten- 
dant, tipped him, placed it on his head, and 
regarded himself with proud satisfaction in 
a mirror—most certainly the well-groomed 
English gentleman! Then over his shoulder 
he saw in the mirror the rather distorted 
face of Sarah Ann Pyppe’s stout young ex- 
quisite; then, before he could see what he 
would be at, a vicious fist at the end of a 
swinging arm descended on the center of the 
crown of the masterpiece, transformed it 
into a ridiculous concertina and drove it 
down over his ears. 

Flaming with indignation which he be- 
lieved to be righteous, Mr. Montagu Mor- 
rison struck hard but in ignorance. He did 
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not know that though Mr. Pip was chiefly 
a fencer—the fencing champion, indeed, of 
the Notting Hill Gate Polytechnic—he was 
also a fair boxer. 

In one movement Mr. Pip turned and 
landed a vicious right on the rounded tip, 
so like a button mushroom, of Mr. Mon- 
tagu Morrison’s nose. Behind it was all the 
weight of Mr. Pip’s body and blazing in- 
dignation. 

As he staggered back Mr. Montagu 
Morrison saw all the stars of heaven and 
several others. Also, he almost staggered 
into Sarah Ann Pyppe, entering hastily in 
a keen anxiety. Her quick eye took in the 
contracted masterpiece and the fury on the 
face of Charles Edward, who was coming 
lightly forward to put in a little useful work 
with his left. She anticipated him. 
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There are limits even to the politeness 
of a well-groomed English gentleman. 
Charles Edward strode on without turning 
his head. She caught him up and gripped 
his arm—a great liberty, he felt. 

She said, “I amso sorry! It was all my 
fault! I oughtn’t to have told Monty I 
hated you the way I did!” 

Platitudes! Charles Edward walked on, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, his 
face set, impassive. There might have been 
no Sarah Ann Pyppe within miles of him. 

“‘T know you’ll never forgive me!” she 
continued. ‘But I really am dreadfully 
sorry! And I don’t know what I can do! 
I must do something! I must, really!” 

Mr. Pip had a happy but bitter thought. 
He put it into words. He said in icy ac- 
cents, ‘“‘Well, if you wouldn’t mind, next 


“Lor, Mr. Pip! What a Swell You Do Look!" 


She administered a stinging slap to Mr. 
Montagu Morrison’s right cheek and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘You little beast, Monty! How 
dare you start fighting with my friends?” 

Mr. Montagu Morrison had already 
taken his nose tenderly in his left hand. He 
raised his right hand to his stinging cheek 
and turned a dazed, sickly and astonished 
eye on her. 

Charles Edward knew that a_ well- 
groomed English gentleman, whatever his 
wrongs, does not fight in the presence of 
a lady. With an astonishing self-restraint 
he stopped short, took off his hat—no 
longer, alas! a masterpiece—straightened 
it with a blow that nearly drove the crown 
out, replaced it on his head and went 
lightly past them and out of the Blue Moon. 
He went up the street on the quick feet of 

ury. 

It is improbable that Sarah Ann Pyppe 
stayed further to smack Mr. Montagu Mor- 
rison, for Charles Edward had not gone 
thirty yards when he heard the footfall of 
someone running lightly behind him; and 
she called to him, “Mr, Pip! Mr. Pip!” 


time you see me, leave me entirely alone; 
I should be very much obliged. The first 
time it was my new trousers and now it’s 
my new hat. I don’t have many of these 
things, and when I do have them I like to 
be able to wear them.” 

“‘Gracious!’”’ said Sarah Ann Pyppe in a 
tone of stupefaction. 

But did she do as he had asked her? No! 
She did not let him alone. She neither 
loosed his arm nor ceased to trot beside 


im. , 

He would have dearly loved to shake her 
off. It could not be done. No well-groomed 
English gentleman shakes a woman off. 
They proceeded in silence for a matter of 
fifty yards. 

Evidently she had been cudgeling her 
brains all that distance, for she said in a 
despairing tone, ‘‘I don’t see—I can’t see 
what I can do. It’s no good my offering 
you a new pair of trousers and a new hat. 
You wouldn’t take them. I know you 
wouldn’t!”’ 

Again a platitude! Charles Edward said 
nothing. 


“T don’t know what I ca 
wailed, and then she sobbed. 
Charles Edward’s blood ran 
impossible! Incredible! It was 
A well-groomed English gent] 
ford Street after midnight wit 
woman! 
He stopped short and said | 
terrible voice, ‘‘Stop it!” 
Sarah Ann stopped it. 
“‘T’ll take you back to your dan) 
ner,” he said thickly through) 


I—l’ll walk 


shall burst out erying again.” — 
harles Edward gg 
Healmost shrugged hi 
like a very screen 
refrained. No well-gro 
lish gentleman shrugs 
ders in Oxford St 
midnight. He turne 
walked towards No 
Gate doggedly. | 
companied him, still 
arm, silent but for tw 
sniffs, natural after 
Fifty yards farther on 
her grip of his arm a 
her hand into it. 
Then she said, “It 
cult.” ! 
Charles Edward cou 
her; and, goodness 
had no desire to. Col 
sessed him. So theye 
end of Oxford Street. 
He stopped and sai 
I better put you into 
She looked at hi 
hearing him, her br 
furrowed with a fro) 
centrated thought. 


“At least they 
trying to—especially, 
though, of course, | 
them.” 


question in her eyes. 
“T believe you don’ 
she cried in incredulc 


Again a_platitude 
could not tell her so. 


exasperation. 
He ground his tee 


a kind of cold ferocity, at length 
painfully. 
‘“There!”’ he said, and loose 
“Oh!” said Sarah Ann. “OF 
blinked at him. 
She was still blinking with ¢ 
when a taxi drew softly up to tl! 
stopped. Its driver had realize 
that lingering embrace, one or b 
would be driving away. Mr. 
hand flew to the handle of th 
opened it. With his left he grip 
of the dazed and blinking Sa 
propelled her into the taxi. _ 
‘Good night,” he said, andsh 
“Thirteen Mount Street,’’ he 
driver, and turned and went. 
He went quickly for about 
Then, directly in front of the sac 
Arch, he stopped, took the rue 
piece from his head, held it 0) 
length in the moonlight and § 
There were tears in his eyes. — 
Editor’s Note—This is the first 
Mr. Jepson. The next will appear in| 
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The Great 
Out-Doors 


When the back-to-nature urge gets into your blood— 


And you pack up the good dfd gun and fishing tackle 
for a season in the great out-doors— 


Be sure to include a goodly supply of 3-in-One Oil 
to keep the whole outfit working smoothly and free 
from rust and tarnish. 


ON GUNS—3-in-One keeps all firearms sure firing 


and shooting true. 


Oils the working parts exactly right. Removes res- 
idue of burnt black powder. Prevents rust inside the 
barrel and out. Polishes the stock beautifully. 


@ 
-In-One 
The High Quality Outing Oil 


ON FISHING TACKLE—3-in-One provides the Sees 
kind of lubrication for reels that permits the line to 
run out freely without the jerks which cause back- 
lashing. Also prevents rust from destroying the 
handsome nickeled finish. ue 


Rubbed on bamboo rods, 3-in-One preserves and 
keeps them supple. Waterproofs and preserves the 
line and makes it run freely through the leads. Keeps 
dry flies dry. 


Give your leather boots and puttees a 3-in-One rub 
occasionally to keep them soft, pliable and waterproof. 


There are many other “‘out-of-doors’’ uses for 3-in- 
One—on oar-locks, to cure the squeaks—on golf 
clubs, to prevent rust on the metal, to polish the 
shafts, to keep the leather handles soft—on golf 
balls to keep dirt from sticking and spoiling your 
puts—on steel tennis racquets, to prevent rust. 


Caution—When you order your supply of 
3-in-One, ask for 3-in-One. Insist upon 
having 3-in-One—and look for the Big Red 
One on the label. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. Also in 1-o0z., 


3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles. 


EEIN ONE OIL ert hh PAT IN-O.N'E* OL LC O! 


PREVENTS RUST ae : Rs 
LUBRICATES 130 LE. William St. New York City 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES: 
TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS © 
ELECTRIC FANS 
F RAZORS & sraors 
Lo ela 
CASH REGISTERS & LAWN 
5: LIGHT MACHINERY, ETC: 
Neues Ve Bon So SS | 
IN ONE OIL COMPANY PSS a 


NEW YORK. USA 
CE 


30. CENTS ve - a 


FREE SAMPLE—FREE DICTIONARY 
Use this Coupon or a Postal. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 LE. William St., N. Y. 


Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses, to 


Name__ 


Street Address 
or R. F. D. 


F539 
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ROM CAIRO TO PLUNKETVILLE—in every 

corner of the world—the rising tide of preference for 
the Knight type engine is sweeping the Willys-Knight 
motor car into amazing popularity. 


The same Knight type engine, which the enormous 
production of the Willys-Knight has made famous, has 
also made the reputations of the finest motor cars of 
foreign lands—including Daimler of England, Panhard, 
Peugeot, Mors and Voisin of France, Mercedes of 


Germany and Minerva of Belgium. Today there ¢¢ 
more Willys-Knight engines in use than all ott 
Knight engines combined. 


The owner of a Willys-Knight enjoys many defint 
advantages. He has no poppet valves to grind; no ci 
springs that break and require frequent adjustment; ¢ 
noise from hammering cams and clicking valve hea’ 
Instead, two simple sleeves in each cylinder glide sileny 
up and down on a film of oil. Adjustment is fixedit 


5-pass. Touring $1235; 5-pass. Country Club $1635; 3-pass. Roadster $1235; 7-pass. Touring $1435; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan $1595; 


5-pass. Sedan $1795; 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice, © 
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HI is Here 


the factory—for life. Carbon only increases compres- 
sion and power. 


The owner of a Willys-Knight in any climate rarely 
has to stop for water. He covers great mileage between 
fillings with oil, and a surprising distance between stops 
for gasoline. 

While other types of engines are wearing out, the 
Willys-Knight engine is wearing in. At 15,000 miles it 
is smoother and more powerful than when new. Many 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


owners have reported 50,000 miles and more without a 
single engine adjustment. In keeping with such an en- 
gine, the Willys-Knight is provided with a rugged chassis 
and seven body types of great beauty and distinction. 


The day of the Willys-Knight is here. That is appar- 
ent, not only because of the constant, rapid increase in 
sales, already the largest in our history, but mainly be- 
cause of the real respect and affection in which the 
Willys-Knight is held by its owners everywhere. 


Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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crisped. All the life of him focused in one 
supreme effort to know. 

Scent, was it? Some superacuity of hear- 
ing? Instinct? Who could tell? He knew, 
though—and knowing was enough—that 
close before him lay a seal. 

A moment he remained crouching, mo- 
tionless. His face, wan, black in the moon- 
light, was twisted to a horrid grin that 
bared his broken, blackened teeth. He 
snarled up his lip with the primitive hunt- 
ing instinct of a million years agone. The 
heart within him knocked so desperately 
at his ribs that he shook. The breath gulped 
in his swollen throat. 

But Jonas was no man to stay for emo- 
tions. Only one thought now dominated— 
a seal was lying close at hand! Almost in 
complete silence he crouched forward up 
a slope, sliding his gaff in a wide are. He 
no longer felt the agony of muscles ex- 
hausted, chilled, already yielding up their 
life yet driven by the will to live that would 
not let them die. 

A seal! 

Yes, he sensed it; knew it. Tensed, he 
drew on his last fag-end of energy. Sweep- 
sweep, the gaff circled, and 

Of a sudden it struck a thing that yielded, 
a thing that was not ice. 

““God!”’ choked the hunter, and lunged. 

With the ferocity of a ravening beast he 
fell upon the seal. He grappled it, sank 
clawing fingers into its fur, gnashed upon 
it with his fangs. The gaff, released, clat- 
tered skittering away along the ice. No 
matter now. 

A seal! He had a seal! 

Sobbing with broken, 
clutched it. 

“T got un! Got un!” 

But on the instant realizations of dis- 
aster chilled his passion of joy. The body 
gripped in his talons—what was it? No 
warm, vital, full-fed whitecoat. No wealth 


dry gasps, -he 
' 


of fat and blood and life itself. No, not 
that. 

““A nogg-’eed!”’ Jonas stammered. ‘A 
nogg-’eed!”’ 

A nogg-head. 


Yes, just that. 

And what, ask you, may a nogg-head be? 

Poorest and most pitiful of seals it is, 
spare-ribbed and starveling. In the enor- 
mous flux of the herd’s life, here and there 
you find a nogg-head. An unmothered 
whitecoat, this—a seal baby whereof the 
mother has been killed; a seal that, born 
only to suffer and die, has never known 
more than a few days—less, perhaps—of 
maternal care. 

The seal mother, diving through her 
bobbing hole and away under the floes, 
miles perhaps, somewhere and somehow 
comes to grief. Unlike her thousands of 
sisters, she fails to return. They all find 
the nursery again, even though in their 
absence it may have drifted far. She re- 
turns not; and her little one, nevermore 
fed, lies week after week and wastes and 
perishes; a hopeless, lost creature, terribly 
and inescapably alone with the north. 

No seal mother ever shows love for any 
but her own. None ever gives milk to any 
but her own. All show the bitterest hos- 
tility toward any other. If any approach, 
the mothers snarl, snap, even bite. Out of 
myriad whitecoats, each mother inerrantly 
knows her own; but woe to any stranger! 

Thus the nogg-head, rejected and unfed, 
lies starving, doomed, inert. Hopelessly it 
dies—a death how cruelly slow! It does 
not cry aloud, for no ma-ma-a-a-a! will 
ever bring relief. It simply lies prone on the 
ice, its huge, flat, black eyes staring out 
blankly at a pitiless world it cannot under- 
stand; a world which to it means nothing 
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but starvation, loneliness, pain, death. A 
truly propertyless seal, this; type and sym- 
bol of the proletaire. It breathes. It weeps. 
Like all whitecoats, it sheds huge fat tears 
that trickle lazily down its moonlike face. 
But beyond this it seems to share no part 
in the activities of the herd. None of the 
full-fed happy ones notice it or try to play 
with it. Left absolutely alone, it passively 
fights for life, and nearly always loses. 

Sometimes, however, a nogg-head sur- 
vives. If it has had sufficient feeding be- 
fore the catastrophe, it may last till dipping 
time, then slip into the sea and eventually 
succeed in catching fish. In time it may 
grow to full sealhood. But this not often 
happens. The vast majority of nogg-heads 
are lost. Typically the nogg-head, while its 
more fortunate mates are waxing fat and 
hearty in preparation for the long seafaring 
toward Baffin Bay, shrivels to nothing. 
Misshapen, wasted to a horrible skeleton 
thing beneath its white fur, eventually 
patched with brown, it becomes a repellent 
bag of bones. Its head does not increase in 
size, but its body dwindles, so that at last 
the head appears immensely too large. 
Born only to suffer and die, it seems inter- 
rogating the universe, asking what life is, 
and what it all signifies, and why and 
wherefore. Such is the nogg-head. 

And it was just a nogg-head, nothing 
more, on which Jonas Killoway—himself 
starving, dying—had in this bitter moment 
stumbled. Only because of its helplessness 
had the man, helpless himself, been able to 
catch it. For a moment, while realizations 
came winning through his numbed senses, 
Jonas lay there and grappled the hideous 
little moribund creature. A red brute rage, 
half madness, spun in his brain. His fingers, 
that had hoped to plunge themselves into 
warm fur and fat and blood, now found 
only a scruffy hide loose over skeleton ribs. 

Within those ribs a fluttering life still 
struggled to maintain itself; but that life 
could not respond to the immense instinc- 
tive urge now stirring in the other white- 
coats. Now, when the time was nigh for all 
the young seals to abandon milk, to seek 
the ocean, to hunt “‘swile bait’’—whitefish, 
herring, capelin, even cod—the nogg-head 
could not go. It must stay there on the ice 
and die. The others would leave it pres- 
ently, one by one; slide into open water, 
strike out, gloriously free, for the great un- 
known, drawn thither by magnets of in- 
stinct truer than any needle to the Pole. 
One by one, off and away they would fare 
to the larger life, the vast, untrammeled, 
beautiful life of the seal. And at the last 
this poverty-stricken little one would re- 
main there, terribly alone. Alone, even as 
Jonas was alone; and sometime, when its 
final drop of blood was chilled, it would die. 
In a few days the last act of its life would 
be consummated. Cold, motionless, it 
would lie there on the swinging floe, the 
tears frozen over its questioning eyes, the 
answer to its riddle finally given. 

A nogg-head! : 

“Damn me!” gulped Jonas, and loosed 
his clutch. ‘De devil’s own luck I got! 
Ain’t narr pick o’ fat on dis un. Ain’t 
hardly narr drop o’ blood, ner hate’’— 
heat—‘“‘enough to warm a fly. A curse on 
un, I’m sayin’! 

““A nogg-’eed! 
now!) 

Stunned by the immensity of this disas- 
ter in the very moment of seeming salvation, 


Hell’s flames take un 
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Jonas lay there gasping. The nogg-head, 
indifferent to fate, remained inert. Its 
black nostrils opened, closed, with every 
labored breath. Its flippers hung lax; its 
scutters—hind flippers—trailed prone along 
the ice. » 

Thus for a moment, while booming floes 
thundered, while ghost lights danced wav- 
ering, the two starved and dying creatures, 
bound in a chain of common misery, com- 
panioned each other. 

Presently some vague thought returned 
to Jonas. He gathered up a little strength 
and with numb, shaking hands commenced 
feeling over the nogg-head. 

“‘Poorish swile you’m is, sarnly,”’ he mut- 
tered. “‘Ain’t never seen narr un so poor as 
what you’m is. Poor—poor!’”’ Mechan- 
ically he repeated the word. Its other con- 
notation crept into his brain. Dully he 
whispered, ‘Poor little feller! Poor little 
feller!”’ 

And something new, unknown to him, 
seeped up in his cold consciousness, blunted 
by suffering. For the first time in years of 
seal killing, some vague sensation of pity, of 
sympathy for a seal, insinuated itself. Not 
that Jonas could really think; not that he 
could grasp the symbolism of this. en- 
counter between his perishing proletarian 
self and the disinherited creature. No, not 
that. Rather was it that a kind of amor- 
phous instinct won upon him. And now, 
under its urge, he stroked the harsh fur over 
the starving ribs that panted; and as the 
nogg-head lay quite limp, repeated, ‘‘ Poor, 
poor little feller!” 

The man stayed there, his head—too 
heavy for him to raise—lying on the seal’s 
body. Within that body he could hear the 
rapid-filuttering heart that would not let 
this miserable creature die. How life fought 
there, to live on and on! The most amazing, 
sometimes the most appalling vitality is 
rooted in a seal’s heart. The body may die; 
still the heart fights like a tiger to live. 

When one has seen the heart of a slain 
seal lying in a hunter’s hand and beating 
there; when one has seen such a heart even 
throbbing as it cooks on a sealing. vessel’s 
galley range, one grasps some measure of 
vitality at its fullest. One comprehends how 
a seal, if given any chance at all short of an- 
nihilation, can recover from wounds and 
starvation; can live to follow the vast migra- 
tion prompted by the immemorial and mys- 
terious instincts of its race. 

“A damn poor swile!”’ grumbled Jonas. 
His pity was fading now, in anger at hav- 
ing thus been cheated. Despite all the 
nogg-head’s meagerness, he meant to profit 
by his catch. ‘‘But poor as you’m is, me 
darlin’ gozaroo, I’ll soon shuck you out o’ 
dat jacket an’ have de blood o’ ye!” 

Loosing the nogg-head, he struggled up. 
He squatted back on his hunkers to kill and 
skin the animal. No sensation at all now 
remained in his legs. They might as well 
have formed part of the ice. But of this 
Jonas recked nothing. His famished mind 
held no images save of food and warmth, 
scant though these might be; anticipatory 
savorings:of blood and flesh. 

With a jerky sweep he tugged out his 
sculping knife. The reflex action of habit 
brought forth the steel. Crouching there, 
with feeble gestures but with the efficiency 
of years-long practice, he whetted the blade 
again—the keen, long blade that needed 


The Narwhal, Coasting Along an Open Lead, Shivered and Throbbed Beneath Him, in its Hunt for Any Last Survivors of the Blizzard 


no whetting. Its needle pd 
edge would easily have ripp 
even the toughest old dog se 
on this tiny nogg-head, that wi 
seemed absurdly formidable. W, 
bigger kill, that knife was. _ 

Fwitt-fwitt-fwitt! rang the 
metals. Masses of black she 
ice world. Above, flaming ¢ 
spangled the immensity. 
white the moon peered. “ 
full of | the moon and the m 
moon.”” Moonlight, wimpli 
nhs on bays and leads, 
white flashes from the knife 
that leaped and darted. 
they sparkled across the bla 
the sealer’s face. 

“Now den!” And Jonas gf 
steel back into its sheath. “ 

Knife in right hand, he ad 
to seize the nogg-head for b 
that left hand gripped no prey. | 
vacancy—air, ice, emptiness, — 

Jonas grunted astonishment, 

“What de devil, ever? Wis, 
possible! Where dat nogg-’eed go; 

Reaching forward, he swept hi. 
broad circle. 

No seal! In the brief moment | 
the nogg-head had eased itself 0 
side, hunched itself just out of r 
no more than six inches, now, th 
Jonas missed it. 

The hunter uttered a choking 
oath, half prayer, and for amomen 
motionless. With fevered int 
listened. All about him faintly 
those mocking whitecoat cries, 
ma-a-a! they quavered on the ni 

“Tf dat ain’t de black luck! 
Jonas. “If I lost un now, whata 
muckery I’m into! What for I 
when I had un? Sarnly misstay 
Howlin’ swilecats, where dat 
tore 

Again he groped, creeping, fl 
hands about. By a hair’s width 
his quarry. 

Then formidable rage possessei 
his primitive intelligence this e 
insult, challenge, unpardonable : 
surge of terrible passion swept 
babbled, chittered with rage, wit 
i madness cluttering forth . 

ips. 

PrYe scruff!” he howled. — 
livered son of a scaldy! 
bucket! Kim yere now till I ae 

This unwonted tumult still furt 
lated the nogg-head. It wriggl 
slithy motion to greater distance 
little slope it half rolled, half 
came to rest some twenty feet 
edge of a silent bay. Out on! 
waters heaved, glimmering, 1 
moon’s white fire. That moon f 
both living creatures in its pu 
ness—the mottled, dingy nogg-h 
on ice; the dark, crouching ma 
knife in hand. 

The man grew silent now, lisil 
face crisped up with savagery au) 

Vengeance! 

Yes; the killing of that nogg} 
symbolized itself to him as an 4 
geance even more than as a gi 
life. The gaff! Jonas remember! 
Where that gaff might be now he! 


(Continued on Page 96 
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ere are four distinct types of 
3urroughs Machines, covering every 
: igure -job in every business 


& 


| ~and every 

; Burroughs Machine 
| + ADDS 

— SUBTRACTS 


xX MULTIPLIES 
> DIVIDES 


yoppe ° 
filling Machines 
‘yriting a complete bill in a 
: operation, including a type- 
2m itemization, automatic 
sions and total. Variations 
‘les to meet varied billing re- 
nents. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


For ledger posting, statement writ- 

ing, distribution, stock records, pay- 

rolls, transit letters and other 
bookkeeping work. One of over fifty 
styles will fit your particular job. 


f 
| 
] 


Calculating Machines 


For rapid-fire figuring and checking ; 
of invoices, discounts and estimates 

—jobs that require only a quick, 

accurate answer. Many styles and 

sizes, including fractional and hour 

and minute machines. 


Adding Machines 


For desk, counter or office use— 
triple visibility, automatic printing 
of all ciphers and punctuation, wide 
or narrow carriage. More than 
twenty-five models in sizes to fit 
all. kinds of business. 


= 
ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 


RROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6050 Second Boulevard, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Since 1861 
~a name that has stood 

or utmost Service and 
satisfaction in ready-to- 
serve foods 
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OOLING, refreshing tomato and lettuce 
salads! Luscious, fresh fruit salads—so 
important a part of summer menus—become 
irresistible when made with Van Camp’s—the 
one supremely perfect Salad Dressing. 


Its subtle, elusive charm of taste 
supplements and enhances the 
flavor of other good things with 
which it is used. 


Served just as it is, on salads 
or sandwiches, or used as a 
base for Thousand Island and 
other dressings—Van Camp’s 
Salad Dressing is incomparably 
delicious. 


"eo mething al lor Every Meal 


Gmys 
Since 1861 


Two other products that round 
out the flavor of plainer foods are 
Van Camp’s Mustard and Mustard 
Dressing. 


Spicy, appetite - provoking, and 
pungent—they add a captivating 
zest to meats and vegetables. 
They give to sandwiches, salad 
dressings and various sauces a dis- 
tinctive snap and delightful tang. 


Geo fr Evy Heal 
Van Gmp's 


Since 186h 


cA Hostess Book 
You'll Want 


Let our new book “What to Serve and 
How to Serve It” help you plan meals, 
chafing dish suppers and suggest new 
and interesting dishes. Just send us 
your dealer’s name, and enclose 10c to 
cover postage and packing, and we will 
gladly mail the book. Edition lim- 
ited. Address Domestic Science 
Kitchens, Van Camp’s, 
Indianapolis, 

Ind 


Evaporated 


MILK 
Ci 


to cream iced coffee 
and other cooling 
summer drinks. Use 
it for cooking and 
baking as you would 
ordinary milk. 


For Van Camp’s Evap- 
orated Milk is merely 
rich, whole milk evap- 
orated to half its 
original volume and 
double its butter fat 
content and food 
value. 


Our special process 
retains its full fresh 
flavor and our sealed 
container keeps it 
sweet and pure. 


You’ll find Van 
Camp’s more conven- 
ient and economical 
than whole milk. 
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Let YALE 
Protect Yow 


YALE BUILDERS’ LOCKS are used in 
the country’s tallest buildings. They keep 
steadfast, unquestioned guard over millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. 


The same locks are available for your use. 
Even the humblest cottage home has its 
treasured possessions—give them adequate 
protection now. 


YALE padlocks, night latches and guard 
locks, builders’ locks, cabinet locks and trunk 
locks comprise a line that meets every lock- 
ing requirement. They are the standard of 
the world—the culmination of over half a 
century’s experience in the art of making 
better locks, 


Let YALE locks protect you. But be sure to see 
that name on the lock at your hardware store—it is 
not Yale made if it is not Yale marked. That name 
is your guarantee of security. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
In his clutch for the nogg-head he had let 
the precious gaff slip. It had clattered 
away somewhere. No telling whether he 
could ever find it again. That, too—was 
not that the nogg-head’s fault? 

A thin superstitious terror crinkled up 
his spine. Jonas remembered the rat. Even 
now that rat might be jinking him. What 
sealer but is crammed with superstitions? 
Might not this thing he had caught be only 
the fetch, the ghost, of a nogg-head? Grap- 
pled by an unreasoning terror of the crea- 
ture that had seemed to vanish into thin 
air, Jonas cringed and trembled, fighting 
off ’stark panic. 

“Hell, no!’’ he suddenly gusted. “I’m 
foolish as a she capelin. Ain’t narr fetch, 
dat un ain ’t. Dat’m only a nogg-’eed, an’ 
I’m goin’ to kill un!” 

Knife in hand he crept, scouting, swing- 
ing his left in ares along the ice, his every 
nerve a-tingle for contact with that fur 
loose over the wasted body. 

“Tf I putts me hand on you, me b’y! If 
ever I putts me hand on you ag’in!” 

He found no trace of it. Sightless, 
random-groping, what chance had he? Long 
minutes he fumbled with destiny, for life. 
In vain. Chewing curses, he turned and 
crossed his path and turned again, hunch- 
ing forward, dragging his dead legs after him. 

Nothing, nothing! 

He squatted back then, and of a sudden, 
flinging up his head, screamed at the moon 
he could not see. Louder than any hail he 
had yet given, his hoarse, horrible yell of 
rage and hate and bafflement—a wolf howl 
from a dying human throat—rang amid 
pinnacles and clumpers. It sped with long- 
drawn, tremulous echoes far. across the 
frozen plain, vanished thinly into the 
aurora-splendored sky. Wolflike, he bayed. 
In that moment ten million years of evolu- 
tion bridged themselves and man was 
beast again. 

Two miles away, Abram Stirge, scunner 
in the Narwhal’s barrel, ceased sucking at 
his stub of a clay pipe and bent an anxious 
ear. Vastly aloft on the foretop he peered 
abroad over the glitter of the moonlit ice 
world. The Narwhal, coasting along an 
open lead, shivered and throbbed beneath 
him in its hunt—still against hope main- 
tained—for any last survivors of the blizzard. 

“Livin’ Lard!’ mouthed Abram thickly. 
““What de devil ever ’m dat now?” 

Again, faintly far and tremulous, the 
wolf howl that was more than wolf’s quiv- 
ered from tenebrous distances of ice blink 
and pale auras. 

“Hey, Cap’n Gaulton, sir!” 
Abram hailed the bridge. 

“Aye, Skipper Abram?” the Old Man’s 
voice rose to the barrel. 

; pere was a human cry out dere some- 
eres!” 


scunner 
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“God o’ mercy! Where away, man 

“Two p’ints off de starburd bow, si 

“Us’ll stick ’er nose in d 
cap’n shouted, ‘fan’ ahl hands out 
rally after un! Star-r-r-burd!”’ 

Exultantly the voices of all four gs 
men flung back that order from the y 
Men came crowding, jostling fro 
’tween-decks, the to’gal’n’ house, th¢ 
leys, as the old sealer swerved towar 
jumbled floes. Her iron-shod prow of g 
heart oak thundered into the pack, 
sers of spume flashed aloft in the moon 
fell hissing on harsh-jostled pangs, 
grim, black ship bucked, reared, quij 
came to rest. Her master jerked the 
graph to Dead Slow; her engines slg 
but kept her nose embedded. 

“‘Ahl hand over fer a rally!’ boome 
cap’n. “Get away wid ye, me sons! § 
out—sweep de ice clane! Run doy 
road wid ye, me darlin’ gozaroos!” 

He snatched the siren lanyard. Ow 
the frozen world a screaming: R-r 
rip-p-p-p! R-r-r-r-r-rip-p-p-p! U-riy 
dashed mad echoes. 

Already scores of men, belted and 
gaffs, were tumbling across the rail, 
the barricade. In confused, clotted n 
they slid down the ropes, clung a seec 
the side sticks, then leaped, shouting, 
ing wild arms. Black-silhouetted i 
moon gleam, they ran, jumped, sca’ 
out fanlike and away. Their frog’ 
boot spikes—and their gaff points 4 
night with tiny crispings. 

Cooks, stewards, firemen and a) 
shore crowd lined the rail, raggedly | 
ing. From the ice, diminishing yells y 
back. 

Barrel and bridge were vociferous, 
moonlight filled itself with a confuse 
dissonant turmoil through which the 
tore irregular, ear-splitting gashes. 

“Go on, me sons!” the Old Mai 
lowed as the scurrying sealers fade 
that world-inwrapping whiteness. “) 
wid ye, God bless ye! Don’t ye dare! 
in widout un!” 

Very far, Jonas Killoway a 
listening. He choked, gulped, quiver) 
pealing hands toward that sudden ar. 
tant uproar. He screamed again, hij 
cry carrying to the runners now} 
bearing down upon him. Then of as| 
all his taut springs of action snappet 
wavered, cackled into a raw hyste} 
laughter, collapsed, sprawled along t} 
His knife, clattering away, spun to 1} 

The nogg-head, not far off, lay m 
less and prone. 
fully opened, 
breath. On its flat eyes the moon 
dulling lights. Unwitting the gift of 
had conferred, it lay as it so long hal 
and with the patience of dumb helple 
waited the blessed boon of death. 


In the Canadian Rockies, Moraine Lake 
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Agnes many people still do not reat the 
length and breadth and infinite variety of the 
service that L.B. renders to business. 


Do you know what Library Bureau is—and does? 


The messages reproduced here are an index to 
certain broad phases of L.B. Service. The coupon 
below skeletonizes other phases. All! together they 
cover. every possible phase of filing and record- 
keeping in any business—large or small—anywhere. 


If you want to know the answer to ‘What is 
Library Bureau”; or if there are certain filing and 
record-keeping problems upon which you need 
counsel—tright now; or if youhave not experienced 
the economies that result from L.B. Service— 


Fill out the coupon below. Check the items of 
especial interest to you. We will be glad to send 


you pertinent literature on each subject. | 
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Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago London 
Branch offices in 42 American cities. 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. Ilion, N. Y. 


aes and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


Consult your phone book. London, Eng. 
Coupon to i Special Service 3. Filing Systems by Cabinets —Wood and Steel 6. Supplies 
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“‘Marvels 
for 
Mileage”’ 


ISK CORDS excel particularly in 
the essentials of a good tire— 
strength, skid protection, good looks, 
and a thick, deep-cut tread which 
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Time 
to Re-Tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 
TRADE MARK 


3 REG. 
#U.S.PAT.OFF. 


gives long, undisturbed service. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORI 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Welcome, welcome, welcome to our 
home!”’ sang omnes. 

We entered the dining room. The long 
refectory table was set on one side only— 
that is, when we sat down we were all facing 
the same direction. At first I thought that 
I had intruded upon a royal banquet. 
Golden dishes and golden jewel-studded 
goblets glistened upon the table. In the 
center was an enormous roasted turkey. 
But upon closer examination I discovered 
that everything—the goblets, the dishes, 
even the turkey—was papier-maché. The 
goblets, by the way, were empty, but that 
did not prevent my host from raising his, 
and, with one foot on his chair and the other 
on the floor, proposing my health in a rol- 
licking drinking song. Then came the din- 
ner, which consisted of ham and eggs. 

Little Beppo sang a childish treble: 


“Gimme some bread! 
Gimme some bread! 
Oh, gimme some bread an’ butter!”’ 


His mother replied: 
“Beppo, bambino, 
Pray lay off that stuff. 
You've eaten three pieces, 
And that’s quite enough.” 


The family pounded an accompaniment 
lustily on the table with their goblets and 
sang a rollicking chorus: 


“ Ah, that’s quite enough! 
Yes, that’s quite enough! 
You've eaten three pieces, 
And that— 

Yes, yes, and that— 
Is—quite—enough!”’ 


The conversation progressed merrily. 
Mimi sang a charming barcarole, recounting 
her experiences at school that day. Rodolfo 
and Nedda quarreled, brother-and-sister 
fashion, in a barytone-soprano duet. 

Gilda discussed household affairs with 
her husband: 


“The plumber came today 
To fix that dreadful leak 
That's filled us with dismay 

a week,” 
Mario cried: 

“Ah, speak! 
That leak has been my sorrow. 
And has the plumber done?” 


ORAWN BY ROBERT t, DICKEY 


A. 


Gilda, Nedda, Rodolfo, Mimi and 
tragically: “Tomorrow!” 

We discussed the weather, mo 
politics, lyrically and beautifully; 
duets, trios and quartets. I found my 
ting into the spirit of the occasion, 
though I have never been able to cary 
in my life I remember trying to ask{ 
more ham and eggs to the tune of H; 
the Gang’s All Here. 

Suddenly, in the midst of ane 
aria in which Gilda was asking me 
some more tea, Mario, glancing at! 
watch, sprang from his chair. 


“Away! Away! I musta 
To duty and to glory. 
Tis nearly eight and I'l. 
To sing Il Trovatore. 
The opera halls where duty 
Are filled to overflowing. 
Away! Away! I cannot, 
In other words, I’m going.’ 


At the conclusion of this son 
dashed madly out of the room. 

Gilda, who had fallen into a sort; 
lay prostrate on the floor, singing fi 
a coloratura aria ornamented with 
cadenzas. The two little children 
her side. Nedda had seized a tai 
from somewhere and was dancing 
tella on the table. Rodolfo, wit 
sword flashing in the air, was singi 
ring martial ballad. 

T rushed to the door, grabbin 
and coat on the way. I could hea 
high C out in the hall. 

“Hoyo toho!” I shrieked as ] 
the elevator. —Newma 


An Unjust Insinuatio) 


OTHER: And has my littl 
haved like a lady while I wai 
GUINEVERE: Oh, no, mother! 4 

a perfect lamb all afternoon! 


On Dit 


“TMNHERE!” exclaimed the soci 

editor with satisfaction aj 
serted a couple of French phrase) 
gives a perfectly innocent news} 
appearance of scandal.” 


“‘What Common Creatures!”’ 


/inally he did not have the money. 
the men who have a financial in- 
'ncellation, cancellation is largely 
if mind. It reflects a theory of 
ial relations. It is a reverbera- 
| war spirit. It is a hypothesis of 
|. It is a display of splurging sen- 
jn. Finally, it isa political move- 
on who failed to settle the peace 
i: to reconstruct the world, and 
{mis a tool to that end. The can- 
-s are aheterogeneouslot. Every- 
ist that comes to the mill. 


eant by the contention that the war 
a legal but not a moral obligation? 


¢ definite position with many can- 
ts. Professor Seligman, conceding 
jobligation, asks: ‘But is the 
f moral obligation the same? Is 
edebt, then, a just debt? We ad- 
e money, indeed, in the form of 
i legally our position is impreg- 
iat we actually did, however, was 
.our share of a common burden, 
it were to be adjusted to a truly 
gais, would make us not the credi- 
e debtor of the Allied group. To 
on our pound of flesh is to take 
if a Shylock standing on his legal 
a high-minded partner in a joint 
jon enterprise.” 

who believes our position is im- 
‘re is no purpose in discussing how 

Allies can pay or whether ac- 
yill hurt us. On this theory, we 
\the day Germany invaded Bel- 
ayed mankind and for two and a 
| coined brothers’ blood into dol- 
eis no basis for argument on such 
ok: one accepts it or rejects it. 
| however, repeat the dictum of 
|t one cannot indict a nation. If 
sraitors to our moral obligation, 
hould not collect the war debts; 
id we should return the Allied 
\tssold in this country since 1914 
dition pay the debts between the 
| Allies and bear the costs of re- 
on outside of those to be defrayed 
tions from Germany. This prop- 
ats us only a little higher—or 
an the Germans. 
oes not believe this, then the war 
alegal and moral obligation, to be 
‘to the extent of our self-interest. 
‘no middle ground in matters of 


tally, one wonders if Professor 
borrowed the comparison with 
om the Europeans, or did some 
perhaps coin it for them? There 
_ of satisfaction in feeling oneself 
» moral turpitude of the common 
tt as Professor Hollander has re- 
the moral argument ‘‘smacks in 
s ngenuousness and in part of the 


ve as for cancellation as a contri- 
| amity of the world? 


reed that the amity of the world 
‘sore need of contributions. But 
acellation prove an effective cons 
? The idea is that if we forgive 
ebts the countries of Europe would 
ielr animosities. France would lose 
of Germany; Germany would 
plot for revenge; Great Britain 
seard her anti-Polish policy; the 
dngdom would forget the French 
; Italy and Greece would not each 

of the power of the other in the 

ean; the Swedes would not 
: Aland Islands; Germany would 
0 give Memel to the Lithuanians, 
>would be happy to have Vilna in 
Silesia would become the play- 
f Central Europe; the neighbors 
1 would take her into their partner- 
ingary would forgo her resolve to 
\e mastery of a thousand years; the 
ns would return the loot to Hun- 
2 Croatians would love the Serbian 
Italians would give Fiume to the 

3; the Greeks and Turks would 
peace for the restoration of the 
the Turks will thank the British 
oping the oil fields of Mosul; the 
a8 would have a country; anti- 
‘would cease; Russia would love 
states that split off for independ- 
rerybody would give back to China 
ag stolen from her. For the dis- 

centuries our debt cancellation 
> the single and effective panacea! 


vz 
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EUROPE PAY HER DEBTS? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The lion and the lamb would lie down to- 
gether if we gave the lion a bone and the 
lamb a wisp of hay. 

This is inversion of the order of things 
international. The war debts are the latest 
irritations between nations, and the small- 
est. Erase these—those that have led to 
the wars of centuries remain. The moral 
regeneration of Europe must come from the 
inside. It will not be achieved from the 
outside by so trifling a salve as the cancel- 
lation of our debts. The nations of Europe 
would still be left just where they are. Free 
of obligation to us, they would be more free 
to follow their rivalries. The hard pressure 
of debt is a part of the realization that 
war must be paid for; it acts as a deterrent 
of war. International amity is not a matter 
of money, a thing with a price. If the war 
has not taught the need of amity, cancel- 
lation of war debts would be futile. HEven- 
tual cancellation might be the reward of 
yo peace; it cannot be the cause 
of it. 


What is the basis of the claim for cancellation 
on the theory that the United States alone 
can lead the world, and this leadership we 
phe use unless we first cancel the war 

ebts: 


The theory is that if we cancel, everybody 
will cancel, at least to some extent. General 
cancellation would then have made the 
world amenable to guidance, and a program 
of world harmony could be introduced and 
made effective by the United States. This 
is straw logic. The nationalistic rivalries of 
the countries of Europe did not have their 
origin in the war debts. Debts may be 
holding these rivalries down, in fact, and 
cancellation might set free the means to 
make them active. What the world pri- 
marily needs is not economic guidance but 
political guidance. As Hollander remarks, 
‘‘Trrational prodigality is sham generosity.” 
The beau geste among nations brings neither 
reward nor respect. 

What facts in our history indicate that 
we have the faculties for world leadership 
in political affairs? Are we to lay aside our 
economic interests in attempting to adjudi- 
cate between European policies? Or would 
we sit in judgment on world affairs while 
making reservations as to our positions? 
Have we power to enforce our leadership? 
Would we bribe with loans to secure com- 
pliance? Or threaten with the economic 
scourge if a country proved recalcitrant? 
Certainly we could not use force. If we had 
doubts of our power for good in the League 
of Nations we surely cannot hope effectively 
to lead as a superpower, high above the 
common herd of nations. 

Great losses resulting from the war must 
be borne. Would the United States under- 
take to distribute these losses? The rival 
nations seek to escape past losses and se- 
cure new advantages. Should the United 
States make the allocations? Where in 
Europe is evidence of trust in our leader- 
ship? John Dewey—liberal, tolerant, sane 
and wise—has expressed the objective 
American viewpoint: 

“When we are told that Europe wants 
and will welcome our initiative and guid- 
ance, we wish to know when the age of 
miracles returned.” 


What is the basis of the assertion that our war 
loans are in reality the sign that we have 
been a profiteering nation? 


First, that we did not enter the war in 
1914, and made huge profits selling supplies 
up to the time of our entry into the war. 
Secondly, that the volume of war trade was 
very large and very profitable. There is 
much loose exaggeration in the discussions. 
Professor Seligman says: 

“The fortunes made in this country were 
stupendous. . . . We reached the dizzy 
heights of untold prosperity. ewe 
heaped up wealth while the other countries 
lost it.”” Added to the asserted fact that 
we made these enormous profits, Professor 
Seligman further makes the statement in 
undiscovered history that “‘had we been in 
the war from the beginning, we also should 
have been hovering on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. Instead of being able to count the 
ten billion as assets, our Government prob- 
ably would have been in the position of 
owing ten times ten billion as our share of 
the cost of the war.” 

What are the facts of this war business? 
Our excess of exports to Europe during the 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Remember, too, Flyosan 
does this in an absolutely safe 
manner. 
Think what this means, es- 
pecially if there are children 
or pets in the house! 


is non-poisonous. 


In less than four years Fly- 
osan has become the largest 
selling household insecticide 
in the world. 


Most drug, grocery and 
hardware stores have Flyosan. 
If yours do not fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to 
us today. 


If Flyosan does not do all 
we claim for it we will refund 
the purchase price without 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 


rl 


146 Brock Ave. 


Osan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


KILLS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUL 
—MOSQUITOES, TOO 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Reading, Pa. 
Enclosed find $1.00 ($1.25 west of Rockies and Canada) for which please send me a complete 
Flyosan outfit (pint can and sprayer). 


My dealer’s name and address is 


My name. 


Toronto, Canada 


PRICES: 
Pint $ Vas: 
Quart 125 
%-Gallon 2.25 


Gallon 4.00 
Introductory 
Package 1.00 


(pint and sprayer) 
(West of Rockies 
and Canada) $1.25 


Address 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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ISHAM JONES 


| ORCHESTRA 
| COTTON PICKERS 
| CARL FENTONS 


ORCHESTRA 


L BENNIE KRUEGERS 


j ORCHESTRA 


ORIOLE ORCHESTRA 


GENE RODEMICH'S 
ORCHESTRA 
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Wonder ful New Examples of Brunswte 
Dance ‘Recordings : 


Hear Them at Any Brunswick Dealer's 


DANCE RECORDS 


2438—Swingin’ Down The Lane—Fox Trot 
Who’s Sorry Now?—Fox Trot 
Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


2437 —Magic Eyes— Fox Trot 
Beside a Babbling Brook — Fox Trot 
Oriole Orchestra 


2436—When Will The Sun Shine For Me?— 
Fox Trot 
Down By The River— Fox Trot 
Af The Cotton Pickers 


2417—One Little Smile — Waltz 
1 \ Mellow Moon— Waltz 
eS Carl Fenton’s Orchestra 


2445—Yes! We Have No Bananas—Fox Trot 
Long Lost Mama— Fox Trot 
Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra 


2398—Without You—Fox Trot 
Gene Rodemich’s Orchestra 


Honolulu Blues — Fox Trot 
Oriole Terrace Orchestra 


VOCAL RECORDS 


2442 —You Said Something When You Said Dixie— 

Comedienne with Orchestra 
Louisville Lou—Comedienne with Orchestra 
Margaret Young 


2443—Who’s Sorry Now?— 
Comedienne with Orchestra 
Waitin’ For The Evenin’ Mail— 
Comedienne with Orchestra 
Marion Harris 


NOTE: ‘THERE IS ALWAYS, SOMETHING NEW ON] BRUNSWICK on 
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‘the war was roundly $18,000,000,- 
ibly another $1,000,000,000 worth 
sials were sent over by the Army 
ry without record. In this country 
sjtain bought some $12,000,000,000 
* goods and borrowed $4,000,000,- 
one to imagine that the sales and 
sre both largely profits? Are we 
re that the $10,000,000,000 loaned 
Jlies corresponds to the profits on 
sactions eventuating in this balance 
ts? That was certainly cost plus 
vengeance! The income taxes are to 
eli The industries passed di- 
‘om war boom into the boom of the 
yeriod of the business cycle. In the 
years billions have been written 
/ inventories and the losses must be 
yed from the profits. The railways 
ar operations an amount estimated 
10,000,000. The highly paid war 
, had later long periods of unemploy- 
The postwar slump took from the 
ithe largest part of their war profits. 
aper profits of the war the largest 
sgone and the flight of war profits 
| sought in the war itself. To picture 
yle of the United States as cashing 
‘rofits in the collection of war debts 
drawing on the imagination to erect 
ynent. No one knows what the war 
‘yere or how, much are left. 
s scrutinize the foreign-trade data 
ier way. During the five years be- 
war, our average balance of mer- 
» trade with Europe was positive 
xtent of $536,000,000 a year, our 
(with the rest of the world negative 
\ctent of $44,000,000 a year. During 
't years 1915-22 our average bal- 
merchandise trade with Europe 
leige to the extent of $2,830,000,000 
‘yur balance of trade with the rest of 
ld negative to the extent of $212,- 
a year. During the two calendar 
at included our participation in the 
'e excess of exports of goods was 
100,000. During the four years since 
*, excess of exports of goods was 
\000,000. The bulk of the trade was 
ly not a profiteering war trade but 
ar trade. 
ituation can be tabulated in another 


inthe war about . . . . $45,000,000,000 
‘in taxes and bonds . . . 40,000,000,000 
prewar internal debt. . . 23,000,000,000 
mal debt, war loans sub- 

a 12,000,000,000 
sury cost of war to date. . 33,000,000,000 


pent $33,000,000,000 as a nation in 
2 enjoy a balance of merchandise 
| $19,000,000,000. And this is called 
‘money out of the war! Increase in 
l income cannot be cited as evi- 
aat we made money out of the war, 
vase was in dollars of lower buying 
| The national income in terms of 
as been little increased since 1913. 
lume ITI, Number 2, of the Record 
3ritish Save-the-Children Fund Sir 
ribbs wrote: 

en I hear English men and women 
1g,’ as they sometimes do, because 
ted States refuse to join the League 
tons, and demand the repayment 
apean debts and hold themselves 
sterminedly from European affairs, 
mposing high tariffs against our 
ctured goods, I think instantly of 
‘aspect of the American case. I 
f the immense generosity, the mag- 
efficiency, the untiring and unself- 
yotion, with which the American 
ment and people have given aid to 
ae nations on this side of the 


war convert the United States from a 
T nation into the greatest creditor na- 
im the world? 


is another | exaggeration frequently 
¥ cancellationists. Professor Selig- 
tys the war “changed the United 
from the chief debtor nation of the 
0 the chief creditor nation.” This 
t correspond to British views. Ac- 
; to competent British economists 
3ritain holds still some $15,000,000,- 
her prewar foreign investments. If 
ds the war loans to this sum, and 
*ts her war debts, the figure is nearer 
),000,000. We have, outside of our 
),000,000 war loans, at the outside 
00 000 foreign investments. Ac- 
4 day, prior to our entrance 
pe European countries sold back 
000,000,000 of American securities. 
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In addition to this they sent $1,500,000,000 
of gold and sold here $1,500,000,000 of gov- 
ernment securities. The Allies preferred to 
hold American securities and sell us their 
securities. Europeans still hold a large 
volume of American securities, especially 
Great Britain. In the international account 
for 1921, as tabulated by Williams, is the 
item: ‘Interest payable on foreign capital 
in U. S. $100,000,000.” This amount of 
interest was due Europe from us after we 
brought back into this country during 1919 
and 1920 some $450,000,000 of our securi- 
ties formerly held abroad. Of the $100,- 
000,000 outgoing interest on foreign capital 
in the United States in 1921, three-quarters 
went to Great Britain. This interest is prac- 
tically half the amount of her annual debt 
payment. The United States must not in- 
dulge in a swelled head. Great Britain is 
still the leading creditor nation of the 
world. As the result of the war we are 
poorer, not richer. All nations have gone 
down the scale of wealth. 

Let the prewar and postwar condition of 
the United Kingdom be presented in sum- 
mary. Before the war, the United Kingdom 
had foreign investments to the extent of 
$20,000,000,000, bringing in interest of 
roughly $900,000,000. The invisible items 
of income in addition to interest on foreign 
investment represented roundly $1,000,- 
000,000. The excess of imports over exports 
was about $700,000,000 a year. This left a 
positive balance of over $1,000,000,000 a 
year. This huge sum went largely out into 
increased foreign investments. Since 1914 
the foreign investments were reduced to 
some $15,000,000,000, the sum of $7,000- 
000,000 has been borrowed and $9,000,- 
000,000 has been loaned. As Paish puts 
it, “ After allowing for the repayment of her 
foreign debt, and writing off her doubtful 
investments, the net and real value of her 
foreign investments is at least £3,000,000,- 
000.”’ In 1914 foreign capital invested in 
the United States was estimated at $5,500,- 
000,000, American capital invested abroad 
at $1,000,000,000. Since the war foreign 
investments in this country have been re- 
duced to nearly $2,000,000,000 and our in- 
vestments abroad increased to possibly 
$4,000,000,000. To this must be added the 
war debts of $11,500,000,000. Ask any in- 
ternational banker if he thinks the net and 
real value of our foreign investments, in- 
cluding war loans, is $15,000,000,000. Our 
war loans are over two-thirds of our foreign 
investments; the war loans of Great Britain 
are less than half her foreign investments. 

Figures for the United Kingdom balance 
of commerce have recently been issued by 
the Board of Trade. The figures are hun- 
dred million sterling: 


1913 1922 
Income from foreign investments . . . 210 175 
Income from shipping, net ...... 94 110 
Income from commissions. oh th chee 30 
Otherinconie - ee eet) mane 
Total invisible exports... ..... 339° 325 
Excess of imports of goods . . .. . 158-170 
Available for fresh investment abroad . 181 155 


The returns from private investments 
abroad are four times as large as our income 
from the same source. It will take our in- 
vestors years to overtake the position of the 
British investors in the foreign world. The 
foreign securities floated on the London 
market in 1922 were over £60,000,000. And 
the quality was higher than in those floated 
in this country, the natural result of longer 
experience in foreign fields. 


What is the claim for cancellation of war 
debts on the ground that the costs of the war 
were a common burden? 


This piece of special pleading has been 
given particular prominence through the 
writings of André Tardieu. Each country 
was supposed to give what it had—France 
men, England ships, the United States sup- 


plies, primarily. Professor Seligman holds 


this view: 

“If the war was a joint enterprise, car- 
ried out for a common purpose, is there any 
more reason to separate the financial con- 
tribution than the human contribution? 
If we are to charge France and Italy for the 
wheat that kept their forces alive, for the 
uniforms that kept their soldiers warm 
while they held the battle front, we might 
as well charge so much a man for the 
American Army when it finally arrived.” 

As to the last, it is enough to rejoin that 
in all wars in history supplies have been paid 
for, men, barring mercenaries, have not. 

The proposition that the war was a com- 
mon burden has been negated in these 
pages by Garet Garrett. It will suffice, 
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A help to every man 


Williams’ gives your skin just the care it needs for 
you to look your best. Use it regularly and note 
how smooth and comfortable your face becomes. 


ARTHAS Miewitrn Brown = 


What one ingredient has 
done for better shaving 


You see the benefit of Williams’ in the finer, 
smoother faces of its users. With every shave, their 
skin is left soothed, soft, delightfully refreshed. 


The help one ingredient gives 


A certain ingredient in Williams’ is responsible 
for this delightful skin help that you get in every 
Williams’ shave. With the help of this ingredient, 
Williams’ lather softens your beard quickly, thor- 
oughly, so that your razor cuts with ease. Then, be- 
cause of it, your skin remains after the shave soft 
and cool, in ideal condition—truly benefited by the 
gentle effect of Williams’. 


It is this marvelous skin care that makes Williams’ 
different from any shaving soap you ever used. 


Shave Free 


For a week. See 
coupon below. 


a Here is an easy yet }y 


conclusive test to 
show you how extra- 
ordinarily good for 
your skin Williams’ 
is. Send the coupon 
for a week’s supply 
of Williams’ free. 
Shave with Williams’ 


as long as the free 


tube lasts. Then ob- 
serve the fine condi- 
Ss tion of your skin. 


Send for free trial tube 


We invite you to shave for a week, or as much 
longer as the tube lasts, with a““Get Acquainted” tube 
of Williams’ which we will send you free. Use the 
coupon below or send a post card. 


_ 


Formen who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap Stick (absolutely 
new) and Williams’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder top stick) 
give the genuine Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Canada 


lllams 
i) Shaving Cream 


You can’t lose 
this cap—and 
the tube 

hangs up! 


For Free “(Get Acquainted’’ Tube 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Department 67, Glastonbury, Conn. 


| 

| 

| 

| Send me the free “Get Acquainted” tube of Williams’ 
| Shaving Cream. 
] 

| 

| 
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Name 


Address 
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Federal Standard 


Radio Products 
Standard for the Radio World 


fl peste real joy of Radio entertainment comes from the 
possession of dependable apparatus, fully guaranteed, 
giving wide distance range, fidelity of reproduction and a 
degree of selectivity that will enable you to choose, from 
all the programs offered, the one which interests you most. 


Honolulu Gets Los Angeles 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Mar. 1, 1923 
“*4 short time ago we conducted a series 
of tests with your Federal 58 D.X. re- 
ceiver with the most remarkable results. 
KFland KH J, both of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, came in so loud that with five 
pairs of phones in the circuit, we were 
unable to keep the phones on our heads. 
We consider this reception to be very 
good indeed, when one considers the 
fact that there are five high powered 
transmitting stations on this island.’’ 

The Electric Shop. 


The famous Federal Long Dis- 
tance Receiver Model 58 D.X. 
shown below, has been selected 
by experts, for their personal use, 
after critical comparative tests. 


It brings in entertainment over 
almost unbelievable distances 
without interference from unde- 
sired programs. 


Federal makes a remarkably complete line of Radio products —120 differ- 
ent complete units, each of which is guaranteed to be free from mechanical 
and electrical defects. All Federal products are sold at reasonable prices. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Federal 58 D.X. Receiver. If he 
hasn’t it in stock he can get one quickly from our nearest branch office. 


Write to us for the Federal Catalog of complete Radio equipment, 
and the name of the nearest Federal Dealer. 


Federal Telephone ad Celegraph Cn. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


BRIDGEBURG, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Federal 
Ae) Long 
> Distance 
e) Receiver 
No. 58 
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therefore, to insist on a few points briefly. 
In the first place, prior to our entrance into 
the war, the Allies did not between them- 
selves regard the costs of the war as a 
common burden. Nor did they do so after 
we entered the struggle. Great Britain sold 
coal, steel, jute and shipping—to mention 
only a few things—to France and Italy for 
high prices, while lending them part of the 
money to make the payments. Great Brit- 
ain and France did not feed occupied Bel- 
gium; they loaned her money to buy the 
foodstuffs that the C. R. B. distributed. 
France used her steel plants to make im- 
plements of war and fell behind in ship 
construction. After the war, ships were sold 
to France for handsome figures. The Royal 
Commission on the Wheat Supplies mobi- 
lized wheat for all the European Allies, but 
the unit cost was higher to France and 
Italy than to Great Britain, because ship- 
ping subsidies were not extended to the 
Allies. Czecho-Slovakia had soldiers fight- 
ing in Italy and France. These were sup- 
ported not by France and Italy but on 
money loaned to Czecho-Slovakia by France 
and Italy. After we entered the war the 
system continued. When we carried Allied 
troops and tonnage we loaned them the 
money for the freight. When we sent men 
and supplies in British bottoms we paid the 
carrying charges, over $90,000,000. We 
paid in the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy for everything we bought there. Our 
cash payments to the Allies were in excess 
of $4,000,000,000. We held controlled 
prices on raw materials and the Allied gov- 
ernments paid us these prices. But we paid 
the British Government for wool, jute and 
other materials, not the low military prices, 
but the high civilian prices. We could not 
get the price of jute down to a proper level 
without threatening retaliation by refusing 
to supply silver for India; then the lower 
price was granted. We paid in France port 
taxes—never levied until after we entered 
the war—lighterage charges, rail mileage 
for our trains, damage to railways and 
roads. We left there huge public improve- 
ments, an almost complete loss to us, a large 
gain to France. 

From first to last the charges of the war 
were not a common burden. Commercial 
bookkeeping was retained throughout. In 
France the peasant was paid a high price 
for wheat to feed the Army; the wheat 
grower in the other countries was paid a 
high price also. Each country sold supplies 
to its own military service and to the mili- 
tary services of the Allied countries. Civilian 
trade followed the same general chan- 
nels. Because we put our men under Foch 
it did not follow that we put our Treasury 
under the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the French Minister of Fi- 
nance. The theory of the common burden 
of the war is a theory outside the facts. 

It is announced that the British Disposal 
Board has sold surplus war stores and ma- 
terials in the sum of £650,000,000. Of this, 
the sum of £310,000,000 was realized on 
trading accounts. A considerable part of 
this $3,000,000,000 of materials was pur- 
chased on credits from the United States, 
another part purchased in the world at 
low prices because the sterling exchange 
was pegged with dollars. This is one of 
the side lights on the common-burden-of- 
the-war hypothesis. 

Behind this proposition is the implica- 
tion that we did not enter the war on time, 
having therein neglected our part of the 
common burden. We should make up for 
it by extra outlays of men and supplies 
after we did enter. This implication no 
American can tolerate. We entered the war 
as soon as it became apparent to us that 
the purposes of German domination ex- 
tended outside of Europe, and within Eu- 
rope aimed at the Germanization of the 
Continent. Our late entry was not a delay 
in duty for which we had to pay extras as a 
penalty. 

Finally, if such a proposition were to be 
entertained it is clear that this would lead 
not to cancellation of the present war debts 
but instead to a recomputation of the 
financial relations of the several Allies. 
Everything would need to be put into a 
common pool, with an agreed common ac- 
counting, a common cost plus, a common 
basis of division. We should have to put in 
the deterioration of our railways under war 
management, the Allies the same. The 


losses of postwar liquidations would need 
to be accounted for, including our Shipping 
Board. 

Would such a computation apply to 
Great Britain or to the British Empire? 
L. L. Summers, in an address delivered in 


July 2) 


Washington in 1920, stated that 
war Great Britain profited to th 
$1,600,000,000 from our contro 
That item would have to go in, 
pegging of sterling during the» 
British saved hundreds of mi 

duced prices. That would hay 
Our total outlay for the war we 
large as that of Great Britain. 
a recomputation of the costs 
would lead no one can tell. Y 
sure the Allies would be charged 
things that do not now stand ag 
But no such recomputation is 
All that is proposed is that our ] 
Allies be canceled, our paymen: 
to stand. The common burden of 
is not a reason for cancellation; it} 
cuse for cancellation. Unless 0 
in cancellation for other reasons « 
not take stock in the proposition {] 
costs of the war were a common bur 
that we should cancel the war debts 
we are shy on our share. | 

It is very noteworthy that in the 

tion discussions of European write 
are clearly oblivious of the fact 
Constitution does not permit Cong 
play with the people’s money as ist 
in most of the countries of Europe, 


When we are warned that it would iy 
commercially to accept the debt p 
what is meant to be conveyed? — 


By different men and in differen 
one of four things is meant: Thatde 
ment would make us take more 
goods; that debt payment would 
Europeans to accept less of our gooc 
debt payment would make us ina 
excess of gold; that payment of deh 
make us export capital beyond ou 
These contentions may be theo 
true, and at the same time grossl 
gerated or practically false. &*! 

Part of the debt payments, presi 
will take the form of added good 
cially from the Continent. It mak 
difference if these goods come to us 
or go out on the markets of the wo) 
shall feel them just the same. In th 
the payment of reparations by G 
will have the same effect as debt } 
by our European debtors. It wou 
little good to exact payment in st 
goods that are not competitive y 
products at home. The competiti 
would go elsewhere in the world a 
our goods there. Whether pressing 
country to pay would have the} 
forcing out competitive goods a 
prices than would otherwise be the 
only be determined by trial, and 
be foreseen. If the competitive g 
to appear on the market somew 
might as well take a part of them! 
ing, since the competition would 
in any case. The crux of the argu} 
in the assumption that debt paym! 
result in dumping of goods to the \ 
the payment. This is exaggerated | 
be totally fallacious. In the one § 
goods appear as payment of debt! 
other case the goods appear as Jj 
for desired imports to raise the stal 
living in Europe. The productivi'| 
the potential of the debtor coune 
they do not make goods to pay dt 
tainly they will not let plants liel 
they can make the goods cheaper 
they will send them over under alll 
stances. Since we have to meet @ 
petition, we might as well take soi! 
in debt payment. 

That debt payment would cove 
rope to take less of our goods By 
exaggeration or a fallacy. Debt 4 
might make Europe lower the ste 
living, reduce imports and increas¢ 
Some of these reduced imports i 
our commodities. But do we kiW 
Europe would take the imports fm 
the debt payments were not exac 
in cotton do we hold a world moni?! 
foodstuffs, feeding stuffs, metals \¢ 
erals we must meet the prices of /! 
porting countries. If our prices © 
Europe will let the import restric! 
on other countries. If the prices! 
exporting countries are lower S$} | 
favor their trade in any event. | 

It is possible that annual debt | 
of $400,000,000 may compel Eurié 
duce her imports to some extent 
a part of the reductions would f!' 
On the other hand, since Eur/é 
largely in finished goods, she cann)! 
her imports of raw materials. *? 
make the restrictions in luxury g¢* 

(Continued on Page 101 
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to Europe -are largely essentials. 
argues that our farmers would face 
» danger of loss of trade than our 
eturers. This argument rests on the 
sion that the market for agricul- 


» ot produce grain on a price basis in 
«tion with the cheap lands of Rus- 
yada, Argentina and Australia. If 
‘our trade in agricultural products 
| Europe has to pay her war debts, 
(ld lose the larger part of it in any 
At the world prices of grains there 
profit for the grower in the United 
¢ We must expect Europe to stimu- 
* agriculture and buy as much as 

from Russia. After that she will 
sre prices are lowest, and the normal 
‘ble surpluses of the competing coun- 
2 in excess of the needs of Europe. 


2 European orders for grain even if 
«t were canceled. 

}or Borah is quoted as having said 
‘ur farmers, since 1920, have lost 
'8,500,000,000 in deflated prices. 
, more than England and France 
ve us.” The belief that cancellation 
debts would have frustrated price 
+has no objective basis. 


‘eat Britain. This gold we may ship 
in to other countries if our imports 
'e to rise relative to our exports. It 


3, a bad thing for ours. The gold 
is come to us came without debt 
its. Here again one must not ascribe 
‘payment what would occur without 
riew of the present situation we can 


ve can use it to pay for rubber or 
am. In an article in the Manchester 
an Commercial of November six- 
Paul Warburg points out that our 
‘erve is not such an unmitigated nui- 
3European critics and native cancel- 
ts would have us believe. 

| payment of debt would make us 
‘capital is true. That the amount 
‘be excessive is pure assumption. 
x this export of capital is good or 
* us depends on the wisdom with 
the foreign investments are made. 
‘side world needs new capital; South 
a, Canada, Africa and Asia need 
pital as well as Europe. We have 
nding three times as much capital 
‘Europe as to Europe. Before the 
+annual export of fresh capital from 
ited Kingdom was nearly $1,000,- 
‘ayear. If every dollar of the debt 
its goes abroad again, as might in- 
e expected, this will represent no 
m our investment funds. It is 5 per 
‘ the national savings. The real 
i that the investments must be good. 
je our railways need new money. If 
‘lish tax-exempt securities money 
20 to the railways. 

tannot escape being a creditor na- 
he world would call on us for money 
war debts were canceled. We are 
carry that amount in addition if 
vestments are sound. Cancellation 
have one meaning to a country that 
orld creditor and another to one 
a world debtor—for example, Great 
and Italy. If we cancel to Great 
- We reduce our outside investments 
t influence in foreign markets. Thus 
ation would be a factor in world 
nd foreign policy. 


1dvocates of cancellation state that the 
‘of the European countries cannot be 
id, does this include the private debts? 
, Why have bankers who favor cancella- 
continued to market European gov- 
ental securities to American investors? 


pean governments owe our Govern- 
511,500,000,000. European govern- 
and private concerns owe American 
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investors some $4,000,000,000. The final 
payment of both debts rests on the same 
footing. If the productive capacities of the 
borrowing countries cannot pay the one 
they will fail on the other. The ability of a 
debtor government to pay its debt to our 
Government rests largely on the ability of 
the foreign government to induce American 
investors to relieve our Government of the 
burden, unless they can resell to us our se- 
curities held abroad or ship us gold. Each 
additional $1,000,000,000 loaned abroad 
makes it harder for the European govern- 
ments to induce American investors to take 
over investments corresponding to their 
debts. The European debtor governments 
find it harder to pay their $11,500,000,000 
debts because our citizens already hold 
$4,000,000,000 investments in Europe. 
Therefore no banker who has floated Euro- 
pean securities in this country ought to 
question European ability to pay her debts. 
He has assumed Europe could pay her 
debts when he sold European securities. 
There is no mystical line of demarcation 
between European debts to our Govern- 
ment and to our citizens. Eventually they 
will be merged and will work together 
abroad for the international account. When 
we loaned the $11,000,000,000 abroad we 
condemned it to foreign servitude. 


If we should cancel loans due us because we 
felt we could not afford to accept payment 
with goods, what assurances would we have 
that the debtor countries would not still 
dump goods on this country? If the debtor 
countries have the manufacturing capacity 
to pay their debts with goods, what is to pre- 
vent them from using this manufacturing 
capacity to develop a world trade for the 
sake of profit? 


Cancellation of debts would not protect 
us from foreign goods. If Great Britain, 
France and Italy have the manufacturing 
capacity and the managerial talent to lay 
down goods in our markets at prices lower 
than ours, they will do so, debts or no 
debts. They will dump goods on us; they 
will undersell us in world markets. In other 
words, we do not build up a competitor by 
demanding payment of debts; the com- 
petitor is already there. Compulsion to 
pay debts could hardly prove a stronger 
stimulus to production than the lure of 
profit. By and large, the lure of gain will 
draw as much goods from European fac- 
tories as the lash of exaction. Let potash 
be used as an illustration. We would prob- 
ably not have to accept more potash in pay- 
ment of debts than we shall have to accept 
on the basis of price. The goods that are 
cheaper than ours will enter in any event, 
barring tariff. The goods that are dearer 
than ours could hardly be marketed in this 
country if they were offered in payment of 
debt. The goods that do not compete with 
domestic wares will enter in response to de- 
mand, debts or no debts. Goods taken in 
payment of debt would not be accepted in 
excess of current needs, and stored. The 
idea that by accepting payment of debts 
we create or build up a competitor that 
otherwise would not exist is largely a fic- 
tion. Europe is going to sell every pound 
of goods the markets of the world will ab- 
sorb. It is doubtful if the markets of the 
world or the manufacturing activity of 
Europe would be materially affected by 
payment of interallied debts. 


What was the trade position and interna- 
tional account of Europe before the war? 


Europe, outside of Russia, had in the 
years directly before the war a negative 
balance of merchandise trade. The excess 
of imports over exports of goods was 
roundly some $1,500,000,000 to $1,800,- 
000,000. The total international account 
was positive, the invisible resources far more 
than sufficed to cover the negative balance 
of trade. The resources beyond the sum re- 
quired to pay for excess of imports were 
available for investment at home or abroad. 
In fact it tended to go abroad, and each 
year Europe was increasing the foreign 
investments. The foreign investments 
of Europe stood in 1914 at $35,000,- 
000,000. Of this sum, Great Britain held 
$20,000,000,000, France about $8,000,000,- 
000 and Germany $5,000,000,000. Serv- 
ices brought in notable returns; estimated 
for Great Britain at $900,000,000, for Ger- 
many at $250,000,000. Tourist expenditures 
and immigrant remittances carried into 
Europe $500,000,000 annually. The total 
invisible resources of Europe before the war 
were probably $3,000,000,000 a year or 
more. The prewar positive balance of the 
international account of Europe was more 
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Denver Post Office. Byers pipe used in 
plumbing and drinking water systems. 


Count 


Extra Life Of Whole: System 
Insured By Using Byers Pipe 


the Cost 


but count it correctly 


HE choice of pipe for any plumb- 

ing, heating, power and other pipe 

system, is dependent on its price 
as well as its rust-resistance. The aim 
is to use pipe which will last as long 
as the useful life of the building or 
structure of which it is a part. 


If the structure is expected to serve 
its purpose for 50 years, and the pipe 
rusts out in 25 years, then the pipe is 
dear at any price. 


Because Byers pipe, installed upwards 
of 30 years ago, is invariably found 
in excellent condition in buildings 
everywhere, it may, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, be expected to last as 


long as the structure of which it forms 
so essential a part. 


You might use pipe which costs much 
more than Byers, and gain nothing in 
useful life. Or you might get cheaper 
pipe, which would lower the initial 
cost of the pipe system by only 5% or 
10%, but which would rust out long 
before the building has outlived its 
usefulness. 


In both cases you lose. 


Prevent this loss by specifying Byers 
pipe—the most economical long-life 
pipe for plumbing, heating, power and 
industrial pipe systems. 


Based on installation cost, the extra cost of 
Byers pipe is trifling. See diagram. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 38, “The Installation Cost of Pipe’’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


Chicago Cleveland Houston 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver. Architect: W. Harry 
Edwards, Denver. Byers pipe 
used in plumbing, drainage, 
fire lines and 
drinking Ri 
water sys- | 
tems. 
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Feet that never tire 
clear through the busy day 


ee, to do; places to be; your feet are with you all the time— 
and you are using them every minute. 


Make them comfortable by wearing the shoe that provides a 
correct walking base for the weight-carrying structure at the 
outer edge of the foot from heel to toe—the Arch Preserver Shoe, 
with its real ‘chassis.’ Then you can keep the old work-mill 
humming all day long. A concealed, built-in arch bridge enables 
the Arch Preserver Shoe to support the foot perfectly, yet allows 
the shoe to bend freely at the ball, where the foot bends. 


Perfect in principle; fine leathers; long wear; smart styles. A shoe 
that real men, active men, enjoy and appreciate. 


Free booklet, ‘‘A Man and His Feet’’ 
tells the whole story. Send for it and name of dealer in your city. 
The shoe illustrated above is carried in stock. No. 340 in 


Black Kid and No. 440 in Brown Kid. If-there is no dealer 
to whom we can refer you in your city, we will arrange to 


supply you. 
E. T. WRIGHT & CO., ING., Dept. S-7, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of the ‘Just Wright’? Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed 
by us to make men’s Arch Preserver Shoes for Canada) 


with E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., for the making of men’s 
and boys’ shoes and with The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, for the 
making of women’sand misses’ shoes. 


This Trade-Mark is found on the sole 
and lining of every genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. There are seven patents 
embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe 
construction. Theseare vested solely 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


TH 


Pe 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Name 

Dept. S-7, Rockland, Mass. 

Send me your booklet “A Address 

Man and His Feet’’, and t 

name of dealer. City State 
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than double the sum due the United States 
if the war debts are funded on the basis of 
the British settlement. The real question 
is to what extent the wealth and earning 
capacity of Europe have been reduced by 
the war. 

The prewar and postwar situations cannot 
be compared on account of three facts: 
No one knows what part of the foreign in- 
vestments of Europe have been disposed 
of. The balance of merchandise trade is not 
comparable because of different systems of 
valuation of imports and exports, the result 
of the exchanges. In every country the 
state of the budget is confused by excessive 
military outlays, padding of the civil serv- 
ice, losses on railways, posts and telegraphs, 
subsidies, doles and taxation problems. 
There is little effort on the Continent to 
bring revenues up and keep expendi- 
tures down, increase production and re- 
strict nonessential consumption. Because 
our gold reserve has been so greatly aug- 
mented, it must not be inferred that the 
gold reserves of European state banks have 
been depleted. Thirteen central banks— 
outside of Russia—that in 1913 held gold 
to the value of £535,000,000 now hold 
£615,000,000. 


What is the manufacturing capacity of Eu- 
rope, compared to before the war? 


Given fuel and labor on the prewar 
basis—especially important as a qualifica- 
tion in France—the manufacturing capac- 
ity of Europe is notably increased as the 
result of plant expansion during the war. 
France and Belgium have lost, but all other 
countries have gained. It is incorrect to as- 
sume that plants were erected for the mak- 
ing of implements of war and scrapped 
after the Armistice. Plants that were en- 
larged were designed also for manufacture 
of civilian goods. There are certain pieces 
of equipment in steel plants used only for 
making guns and armor plate, and so forth. 
But for the most part the enlarged steel 
plants are adapted to a wide variety of uses. 
Plants that make explosives are able quite 
as well to make dyes and chemicals. Many 
strictly nonmilitary plants were erected 
during the war—flour mills, margarine fac- 
tories, textile mills, magneto factories, and 
soon. In a word, the manufacturing capac- 
ity of Europe and the world is larger than 
in 1913, larger probably than it would have 
been at this time if the war had not occurred. 
The limiting factors are fuel, labor and 
markets. 

With the restoration of normal conditions 
in the world we may expect to witness 
more intense competition than before the 
war. The manufacturing countries have 
every motive to enlarge sales in foreign 
countries. Given fuel and labor at com- 
parable prices, the limits of manufacturing 
will be set by the velocity of enlargement 
of the standard of living. Under these 
circumstances, if Europe will curtail gov- 
ernmental waste, her greater potential in- 
dustrial power should yield a plus in social 
income. 

Professor Seligman, who is very pessi- 
mistic over Europe, says that “in the 
present situation in Europe, however, there 
is no surplus of social income and is not apt 
to be for along time.” Professor Hollander, 
on the contrary, states that he “‘can find no 
evidence that this increase in the export- 
able surplus has been or will be at the 
expense of a lower standard of living of 
the population in general.” The fact stands 
out in recent months that Europe is on the 
upgrade industrially, despite politics. Fur- 
ther improvement will depend on recovery 
of habits of thrift, codperating with inten- 
sive workmanship, intelligent management 
and prudent consumption. 


Is there a shortage of labor in Europe, and 
what is the meaning of the European labor 
supply for the payment of debts? 


There is a numerical labor shortage in 
Europe due to the death losses and the ces- 
sation of migration of workers. Several 
million men were killed, many more inca- 
pacitated. Despite this, there is no actual 
shortage of labor in Europe; quite the con- 
trary, there is unemployment. But later, 
labor will be short in the countries that 
were engaged in the war. These shortages 
will be mitigated if migration of workers is 
resumed. Before the war large numbers of 
workers migrated from one country to an- 
other, and this movement was very impor- 
tant in the peak periods of work in different 
countries. Hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians worked in the fields in Germany; 
Polish, Italian and Hungarian miners 
worked in the mines. For the present, these 


migrations are suspended, largely 
tionalistic fanaticism. This may be 
to subside when production is resume 
a larger scale. i 

To what extent shortage of labor 


ward during the past ten years. Imy 
ments will continue to be evolved. | 


Is there a shortage of raw materials 
world? 


No such shortage exists. 
mense masses of materials were sl 
pieces and worn out during the wari 
not mean that a shortage of raw még 
On the coi} 


funded stocks of copper are not yel 
dated. The fibers worn out duri| 
war—cotton, wool, linen, flax and ju’ 
soon replaced by agriculture. T 
mined stocks of minerals and metals 
of course, reduced by the excessive v3 
of the war; but that has no presents 
cance. Against this one must set) 
new deposits opened up during the/ 
coal, tin, copper, aluminum, pler 
There are more ammonium and sul 
acid than before the war. Proper 

strued, the wastage of the war was | 
not in raw materials. | 


Ts there any way of measuring the mci 
of the losses of the war in terms cf 
capacity? 


The war losses as tabulated by 2 
agencies give an oblique picture. T)) 
iest immediate losses were in 1 
These will be replaced in a few years! 
services in international intercour 
been injured—shipping, banking, 4 
insurance—and these injuries ar 
continued by misguided nationalis. 
war destruction of materials hi 
greatly exaggerated. The tools ofr 
tion, in the wide sense, have been in 
rather than injured as the resul’¢ 
war. The business cycle did gre 
and a part of this excessive cycle | 
laid at the door of Mars. i 

The substitution of governmeia 
political agencies for economic E 
did great injury to the fabric of soc’ 
this continues, unfortunately. T 
several hypothetical losses—the § 
future generations on account of} 
terials shot off during the war; t? 
and services we might.now be en) 
the war had not occurred; the sii 
vancements that might have bee] 
cable if the war had not taken = 


toll on taxes; and the future def 
goods and services that might hi 
contributed by those who lost th 
Several of these losses were imme 
tangible, others are intangible. 

The war was bad enough withot 
fying its horrors. History teac® 
though recovery may be slow, iti 
A catalogue of war losses cannot 


inventory for the future. There is¥ 
to indicate that before the war tl’ 
rate of increase in production in E 
double the rate of increase of pc 
When this is restored debts can 
and standard of living maintaine 


How seriously is one to take the con 
the Allies as to their powers of p 
war debts? 


Not at all seriously. It all d 
whose ox is gored. The ability of 
(Continued on Page 104 


KOHLER 


Look for this name, 
unobtrusively fused into 
the enamel of every 
Kohler fixture. It is 
your guaranty of gen- 
uineness and of these dis- 
tinctive Kohler qualities 
—(1) the beautiful snowy 
whiteness of the durable 
enamel (2) the uniformity 
of that whiteness in every 
Kohler fixture. 
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APPY the child, when 

days are hot and sweltry, who 
can splash in the clear waters of Lake 
Bathtub, the summer resort of the 
home. 


A boat to sail, a celluloid fish to 
angle for pink legs thrashing 
upon the smooth white bottom, clean 
as a beach of dazzling sand— 


And happy the mother who can 
turn the youngsters loose with never 
a care for the splattering flood— 
whose Kohler built-in bath, snug with 
the wall, snug with the floor, leaves not 
even a crack for water or dirt. 


—_ a 
Kohler “‘ Viceroy” 

Built-in Bath 

Corner Pattern 


KohlerWare brings to the 
bathroom—or to the longed-for 

extra bathroom for which a nook can 
always be found—that coveted air of 
modern charm and fitness. The snow- 
white, glassy-hard enamel is a delight 
to the eye, a delight to keep clean. 


Callon the good plumbing dealer who 
sells KohlerWare. Ask him questions. 
It will be surprising if your first discovery 
isnot that thecostof fine Kohler fixtures 
is much less than you had imagined. 


Please write us for our booklet of 
Kohler Ware for bathrooms, kitchens, 
and laundries. 


BROHLER of KOHLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING.WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 


be , 


- 


Kohler Co., Founded 1/873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


Be ee Celie eo Fae 


Peano Levin Oro Mi 


» Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after 
it is carefully blended, and 
after it is packed for smok- 
ing, the sooner you smoke it, 
the better it is. 


his 
is why Tuxedo is now de- 
livered to your dealer fresh 
from the factory. The car- 
tons are dated, showing the 
last date upon which the 
tobacco can be sold. This 
insures your getting Tuxedo 


fresh—wherever—whenever, 
you buy it. 


Uu 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see 


| able terms as_ possible. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
to pay reparations is one thing. Paying 
war debts is a totally different thing. At 
Paris in 1919 Lloyd George stood with the 
advocates of high figures, as indeed he had 
to do to fulfill his misguided campaign 
promises. Sixty billion dollars was a com- 
mon interpretation of the indefinite terms 
of the Treaty of Peace. In London in 1921 
the figures were definitely set at 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks—about $33,000,000- 
000—and Lloyd George stated that he 
thought the figure fair. This was to be paid 
by Germany in something like thirty-five 


ears. 

7‘ The British War Debt Commission felt 
that 3 per cent interest on $4,500,000,000 
and amortization in sixty years were severe 
terms. A few weeks before that, Prime 
Minister Bonar Law presented in Paris a 
tentative proposal for reparation payment. 
The British proposal for reparation was for 
50,000,000,000 gold marks, at 5 per cent 
interest, payable semiannually, the princi- 
pal to be paid in before December 31, 1954. 
The interest payment was to have a mora- 
torium of four years, the next four years at 
4 per cent interest, the lapsed interest to 
form a second set of bonds to appear after 
the first 50,000,000,000 had been paid, if so 
decided by a commission of experts. This 
lapsed interest was to be compounded at 
5 per cent, to begin as bonds in 1933 and to 
be paid off in 1962. 

From this, one may infer that the British 
officially judged their debt-paying ability 
as one-quarter that of Germany. This is, of 
course, nonsense. It was to the economic in- 
terest of the British to jockey for as favor- 
Despite harsh 
| eriticism in the British press when the set- 


| tlement plans were published, the decision of 
| the government to accept was based on the 


fear that delay might bring developments 
in American politics whereby the terms 
might be made less favorable. 


how good fresh tobacco 
can be. 
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Thenearer onestandstotheinternational- 
_ debt discussion the more these transactions 
| look like horse trades. The languages em- 
ployed by the Allies toward Germany and 
toward us are so fantastically inconsistent 
that one is reminded of a Chinese New 
Year. Every credit is good, every debit 
bad. Was the Lloyd George scheme to 
make the figure for reparation large and 
then scale it down to ability to pay related 
to the idea of using this scaling-down process 
on our debt, placing the $11,000,000,000 
in the same category as the 132,000,000,- 
000 gold marks? 

If this were true, then we may infer that 
the electoral rejection of Lloyd George was 
not because he was morally in the wrong or 
politically mistaken but because he was 
economically incorrect. 

It is unofficially reported in the Euro- 
pean press that the present government of 
Great Britain is willing to entertain the 
following offer in settlement: 

Great Britain to cancel claims of France, 
Belgium, Italy and the other Allies in the 
war. 

Germany to pay to France 30,000,000- 
000 gold marks; to Belgium 5,000,000,000 
gold marks. 

France to cancel claims on Belgium and 
Italy. 

Germany to pay the interest and amorti- 
zation charges due the United States from 
Great Britain under the debt settlement. 

Germany to pay the debt of France and 
Belgium to the United States. 

All other claims on Germany to be 
waived. 

On the assumption that the debts of 
Belgium and France to the United States 
are settled on the plan of British settle- 
ment, the sum due from Germany in pay- 
ment of British, Belgian and French debts 
to the United States would be roundly 
$350,000,000 a year for sixty-two years; 
| and in addition, to France and Belgium 
nearly $9,000,000,000 on a scheme of an- 
nuities not yet prorated even in proposal. 
The sum amounts to nearly $30,000,000- 
000. This would indicate on the part of 
the present British Government an opinion 
of Germany’s paying :capacity quite as 
large as that defined in the London settle- 
ment of 1921. If an American were to 
point out that the supposed proposal goes 
back to high and discounted figures, one is 
advised that it is hoped that the United 
States will in the not too distant future 
forgo the payments. 

It is interesting to observe that several 
of the debtor states, while protesting in- 
ability to pay interest, have felt themselves 
able to make fresh loans to other countries 


for political purposes. 
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What are the real reasons why Continental Eu- 
rope makes no attempt to pay foreign debts? 


Europe is in conflict. Each country re- 
gards itself as an under dog. Each country 
is committing reprisals against other coun- 
tries, is trying to advance its commercial 
interests by destroying the commercial in- 
terests of other countries. Constructive 
cooperation between states is lacking. 
Within each country capital and labor are 
in contention, with resultant lowering of 
production. A redistribution of wealth has 
been going on, is still in progress, that con- 
verts business into a grab-all. In each 
country the saving class of tradition, the 
middle class, has been partly or entirely dis- 
possessed of generations of savings. Budg- 
ets are a compromise between extortion 
and waste. Since continuity of state policy 
is lacking, continuity of economic measures 
fails. Since contracts do not bind, commit- 
ments are not undertaken. The debtors 
pay off debt without being gainers, though 
the creditors be ruined. Blocs divide the 
parliaments. City and country have trans- 
ferred their relations into piracy. Profiteer- 
ing has become not merely good business 
form but routine. Existerice is for the day, 
from hand to mouth. Individuals, classes 
and collective society have lost the normal 
sense of thrift and prevision, security for 
industry and safety for investments. Pay- 
ments of foreign debts rest on prevision and 
thrift. With the home atmosphere full of 
repudiation, why hold faith abroad? 


For this war esthesia there is no Coué, . 


no new thought, no vitamine, no gland 
transplantation, no antitoxin, no specific, 
no magic waters. Convalescence will come 
to the organs of European society only by 
the exercise of the normal functions—nor- 
mal work, normal play, normal foods, nor- 
mal rest, normal live-and-let-live, normal 
thrift. When the normal functions are re- 
stored—and signs of restoration multiply— 
then the European countries will recover 
their bearings, budget their debts and the 
actual trial of payments will be undertaken. 
Then we shall learn what payments are 
possible. When that demonstration is ob- 
jectively and sincerely undertaken, the 
United States may be expected to remit pay- 
ments that to our conviction are demon- 
strated as outside of normal fulfillment. 


Are cancellationists all of one motive? 


Quite the contrary. But the majority fly 
to cancellation out of perplexity. Certain 
states and trends in Europe impress the 
observer. State budgets are out of balance, 
government expenditures exceed revenues. 
In part this is due to excessive outlays for 
war reconstructions, pensions, social de- 
velopments, subsidies, losses on railways, 
padding of pay rolls, to say nothing of mili- 
tary spendings and political logrolling. In 
part, political authority is so low that 
forceful and effective taxation cannot be ac- 
complished. Even thrifty neutral countries, 
like Holland, have not been able to balance 
the state budget. Imports are excessive, 
exports deficient. Consumption of luxuries 
cannot be controlled. Labor and capital 
are ineffective. With import of nonessen- 
tials stimulated by profiteers, import of 
necessaries has to stand the brunt of pres- 
sure. With production low, exports that 
would pay for imports are not in evidence. 
The monetary situation is very bad in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Poland and Hun- 
gary, though more or less improved in 
the other countries. But the maladjust- 
ment hurts production and interstate trade. 
Trade is harassed by nationalistic hin- 
drances at the frontiers—foolish countries 
under the delusion that they can profit by 
the injury of their neighbors. Class contest 
is very bitter. The middle class, the tradi- 
tional class of thrift, has been more or less 
dispossessed in every country of Europe. 
Even in the most stable European coun- 
try, the income of the middle class has been 
halved, the expenses doubled. 

All this, and more, the American observer 
sees. He hears a great deal more in prop- 
aganda, but we disregard that. Gradually 
affairs are bettering, as illustrated in the 
present budget in Great Britain. How 
can we help? Four suggestions principally 
are heard, of a specific nature: Cancella- 
tion of war debts; government loans to 
European governments; government cred- 
its to be expended in this country; and 
stabilization of European currencies with 
gold from the American reserve. Of the 
four, cancellation and credits seem the 
easiest. Perhaps the loans will be hard to 
collect, therefore easy to cancel. Credits 
would enable us to dispose of products to 


July 


Europe. In a perplexed way, th 
cancellationist is trying to find 5 
to help Europe at little cost, or aty 
or even at advantage to ourselves, ( 
little tugging of boot straps! ; 


What is the natural, common-se 
of the average American on ca 


That the war was a part of the old) 
cal system of Europe, in which Ge 
had acquired a destructive promi 
That we entered the war to oa 


manization of Europe. That our 
into the war did not represent ow 
ing on their political traditions —y 
not become a member of the cong 


United States followed a normal eoy 
withdrawing from the alliance with 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, 
while Mr. Wilson shouldered the res 


matter of cancellation of war debt 


war debts if it were to our commerce 
terest to cancel, just as creditors j 
insolvent debtors when it is to th 
terest to do so. 7 
Each taxpayer knows he will p 
share of our war bonds if the war de 
not paid. He is told that if we ean 
$10,000,000,000 war debts, the count 
profit more than $10,000,000,000 — 
gain of trade operations. This ean 
proved. But if it were proved asap 
tion in theory, each man asks how hi 
in the gain is to be earmarked. He 
that he will be earmarked for his s| 
the taxes. What assurance has he{ 


for the general commercial good. 
to know where he personally comes 
gets off. 
What has been offered as a banke 
sideration of the debt question is 
from the objective common-senstt 
point. Listen to B. J. Anderson,| 
Chase National Bank: 
“Tf a bank were in the positior! 
United States Government, of havi! 
a bad loan or a loan it could not e 
full at maturity, it would consid] 
compromise proposals as extension | 
reduction of interest rate and wail 
interest for a period. The bank woulil 
over, inquire into the details of the } 
position. It would wish to kno 
assets and receivables the debtor ( 
would take account of the goodness! 
ness of the debts due its debtor; 1) 
inquire into the expenditures and 1% 
of its debtor, and would wish to kr# 
far revenues could be increased 
penditures reduced. The bank wi 
concerned if dividends were being pi 
debtor, if unnecessarily high salar} 
being paid, or if unprofitable depz! 
were being maintained. || 
“The bank would be especial 
cerned if the debtor were, undertalt 
borrowing for purposes of expailt 
plant extension. In working out )! 
mise adjustments of the debt, 1 
would expect to have these other}! 
adjusted also, and would expect ‘ 
tion reached to insure the future / 
of the debtor. There would be no? 
the bank’s compromise of its del! 
there were such a general adjustm ¢ 
make sure that the reduced amou ‘ 
debt would ultimately be paid. 1) 
other hand, by abandoning part of i 
the bank could make sure of oer 
rest, it might well find it definit 
business policy to do so.” 
Precisely this general position ‘° 
pression in the settlement of thi 
5 


debt. We may rest assured, despi’ 
ganda at home and abroad, that t 
way to approach the other debts. 
not wish repudiation. We wish su’ 
tions as may be found proper, to? 
porated in the terms of settlemen é 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of as 
articles. The next will appear in an early 
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It's Vacation Time in Arcady 


AM sick of four walls and a ceiling —I have 
| basines with the sunshine and the summer 

wind. I am weary of dishes and doctors — 
I am bored by gas stoves and tired of thinking 
of meals. 


I am going somewhere if it is the last thing I 
ever do in my life—I want to start somewhere 
in the early morning and be somewhere else 
when it’s time for bed. 


Give me a Blue Silhouette Jordan — summer days 
—vacation hours— mountains — landscape — far 
stretching plains— freedom — relaxation — moon- 
light on the open road. 


Put down the top and let me see all there is to 
be seen. 


Let’s bid farewell to everything fora few brief days 
and we will enjoy it more when we get back. 


You can go light hearted in a Blue Silhouette 
Jordan — now $1675. 


It’s a wonderful investment in individual trans- 
portation for your busy days—a charming 
companion for your freer hours. 


The Nickel Lunch 
a CASS | hi IN euece 


hen the Nurse King 
cant wait til meal time 


give him the crisp, Pennant Salted Peanuts! 
These golden bits of food will satisfy his 
hunger. Of course he loves them—and 
they're good for him. They’re nutritious 
and wholesome. 

“The Nickel Lunch” in the five-cent glass- 
ine bag is a delight to youngsters. These 
golden, crisp, salted nuts are so much 
better for them than sweets, and they’re 
equally delicious. 

Everywhere in the five-cent glassine bags. < 


Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago, 


New York, Boston, San Francisco. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. US. PAT. OFF 


Send 75c for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
inthebluetin box—sealed 
to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


Right now you're loving me, for I can see 
with your eyes and you can see with mine. 
It’s just like Jack and Millicent Jennings. 
They’ve found someching, together, so that 
they make a good go of life, while most of 
their friends are unhappy. Isn’t it true, 
June? Else why wouldn’t you be hating 
me now?” 

“No, it isn’t true, Baird.”” The use of 
her first name brought forth that of his own 
so naturally that neither of them noticed 
it. ‘‘The reason why I don’t hate you is 
because I consider it’s worth a sprained 
ankle or two to be brought to my senses and 
made perfectly certain that I want to marry 
John.” 

Inside the machine that was her mind 
four little words were keeping it oiled and 
in order: ‘Don’t fail John again! Don’t 
fail John again.” They strengthened her. 

““Then’’—he leaned forward tensely, his 
gray eyes searching the depths of her dark 
ones—‘‘how do you explain the thing— 
that I can see you remember exactly as 
I remember it?” 

“T explain it this way”—she answered 
his gaze as royally as his words—“I think 
that the cocktails, which I’m not used to, 
and the excitement and the silly, ridiculous 
pride I felt in your admiration all com- 
bined to give me the same feeling that I 
have always, in my heart, for John when— 
when he kisses me.” 

He went slightly paler and bowed a little 
as if in final surrender to an admired 
enemy. 

“Then I lose,” he said, ‘‘and the incident 
is closed. I’m leaving for New York this 
evening. But I want you to know Milli- 
cent Jennings. She liked you the other 
night, and she’s a splendid girl. They’re 
going to have Emerson Hale out in a week 
or so. He’s a wonderful art critic, you 
know; and he’s making a collection of pic- 
tures that represent the different parts of 
the United States. Laurin thinks you can 
sell him one of your hill canvases. Milli- 
cent will talk it over with you. She’ll like 
to have you at the ranch, week-ends.”’ 

Week-ends! They were to be devoted to 
John and to the little brick house and to 
the late-summer shipments of hardware. 
The thought of John cleaned her mind of 
bewilderment. 

“I hope you will thank Mrs. Jennings 
for me. But it’s absolutely impossible. 
I’ve promised John never to see any of your 
friends again.” 

“But that’s ridiculous! Millicent will 
understand that I’m out of this. She won’t 
even mention my name, if you like.” 

“I don’t care to go,” she said sharply— 
her voice sounded queer and tight— “‘and— 
and Mrs. Brown doesn’t like to wait. So 
we won’t talk any longer, I think.” 

He accepted this silently, closed the 
windows and door for her, and walked be- 
side her as she hobbled out to the cart. 
When they were nearly there he broke their 
silence with a low, “June, you don’t want 
to repeat your mother’s life. And you'll 
never be happy if you let your husband 
keep you from your painting. Let me tell 
Millicent she can come for you Friday.” 

“No, thanks,” said June. 

They were her farewell words to him. 
She was acutely astounded that Mrs. Brown 
should mix a fairly cordial smile with her 
brief ““how do” as Blaine bowed to her. 

“T wish I might drive you both home in 
my car,” he offered. ‘“‘Don’t you think the 
eae would follow the road home by him- 
self?”’ 

“Guess we’re safer this way,’ Mrs. 
Brown decided grimly. ‘One cripple’s 
enough in a family of two.” 

Blaine and June both flushed. He bent 
swiftly, lifted her in his arms and swung her 
up on the wabbly seat of the cart. 

“Mrs. Brown, you were quite right,’’ he 
said in his quick, low voice. “I wasn’t 
wanted in there; but when she does want 
me—I’ll be waiting for her.” 

He bowed, turned swiftly and went to his 


car. 
“Humph!”’ said Mrs. Brown. After a 
half mile of silence and dust she amplified 
it by a meditative, ‘“You know, if that 
scamp was worth the powder to blow him 
up with a person’d actually like him.” 
“But he isn’t,’”’ said June very firmly; 
so firmly that Mrs. Brown decided she was 
mistaken in having seen her lips trembling. 
She was not mistaken, however. June 
herself could not have told why. But the 
narrow twisting road ahead of them seemed 


all of asudden to take on a strange, 
ble significance—it was a long, dir 
corridor, hung with the pictures gh 
never paint; pictures that were 
songs that had died in her mother’ 
““T wish I hadn’t promised Jo 
nothing to do with Mr. Blaine 
she finally remarked to her sgile 
panion. ‘‘I think Baird was right—a 
that John does to keep me from 
with my painting is going to—to 
unhappy.” 
“Well, then—git up, Methusel, 
then, for John’s sake, I’d go on 
that a bad promise is better bre 
kept,’’ Mrs. Brown cheerfully pr 
“But I’d try and be darn sure it 
his sake.” H 
x 

ND, as things turned out, 
John’s sake that the prom 
broken. For John, having been te 


and increasing assessments; ft 
broken machinery to replace eve! 
minutes; there were leases to 

A mortgage grew on the litt 
house; soon there were two; anc 
one attached itself like a deadly 
to the hardware store; there w 
at the bank; and there were wi 
worry around John’s mouth that ey 
could not drive away. And, app 
with deadly, ominous certainty 
that day on the last of August wh 
one thousand dollars was fortheo 
some magic to renew the Bobea 
lease, everything would be lost. 

On the Friday night that a lette 
instead of John—a letter saying | 
have to spend that Saturday an 
taking some friends from whom h 
to borrow money to look over { 
Bobcat Valley; on that Friday nig 
her crutch forgotten for the e 
walked, unlimping, to the dep 
phoned to Clear Creek Rane 
Millicent Jennings came for her 
morning. { 

“‘She’s a real woman,” Mrs 
relievedly pronounced when she { 
good-by. ‘It’s worth breakin’ a 
to be friends with her. She’s got é 
her.’”” When people “‘had a heart. 
Mrs. Brown’s utmost had been sai 

Millicent Jennings, without bea 
sessed charm. She was the warm 
sive Southern type, in whom a ba 
of society and sophistication had 
quench sympathy and under 
She was frankly freckled andi 
laughter, and her red-brown 
round her face in constant disor: 
loved her husband and he loved hi 
the fifteen miles of morning | 
she and June brewed themselyei! 
plete confidence and acceptance) 
other. | 

“Now I know I’m a nosy 0} 
cat,” she immediately opened h 
“but I’m hoping this means a lil 
for Baird, the poor devil. Does i) 

“Why, Mrs. Jennings! I doi 
what you mean. Didn’t he tell 
engaged to be married, and—ar 
thing?” i 

“Yes, he did. Also told mel} 
mention his name—which, of ! 
won’t. You see, Baird’s like 
brother to me; our families ha 
ing places both in town and in thi 
He’s made it perfectly plain tha 
you, hasn’t he?” 

“He made it perfectly pla, 
Jennings, that he wanted me for}! 
a—a house pet, like an Angora 
wire-haired terrier, and that he v 
put me in an apartment in New ¥ 
I made a name for myself; wh) 
mother were willing and he weren 
me, we might be married.” 

Just here the roadster accom 
creditable tank act, attainin| 
while its driver stared incred 
June’s face, and maintaining 1t 
rium over three bowlders, one di 
formidable sagebrush. 

“T seem to be off the ma 
road,” Mrs. Jennings calmly ob 
the midst of their convolution: 

(Continued on Page 109° 
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* asperity sharpened her words 

they were again in the roadway. 
girl, you deserve to be shaken up 

javing any more realization than 

1ow—how beautifully Baird is in 

i you! What ever gave you such a 

ition?” 

at mentioning the sprained ankle, 

an answering touch of asperity, 


Ihave been himself when he said ite 
ertainly hadn’t been drunk when 
it all out, unless he never has 


oment. 
ll,” said Mrs. Jennings in a very 
tone, “‘it was a massacre, you poor 
; and I think it’s awf’ly decent in 
say nothing about your ankle. 
ld me about the crutch. I don’t 
justify him, for I must say I think 
res a good bit of what he’s getting. 
e’s this: He may possibly have 
2 faint idea of such a thing at the 
t. His mother has always domi- 
m not only because of her money 
her—her horrible devouring love 
His life has been full of self- 
ce and pampering. He’s always 
iat he’s wanted by the least possi- 
, and he knew he wanted you from 
‘ent he set eyes on you; so I can 
he might have thought of getting 
| keeping mother too. But he 
_ have tired of you. Lord, he’s 
nother there! I’ve always known 
he loved his father, and she went 
loving him no matter what he did. 
‘a regular old bumblebee—no one 
sweeter than any other, and they 
‘sweet. Baird’s certainly like her 
But he’s always had his father’s 
‘ss to take money from her. He’ll 
to something, now the money’s 


ad talked so fast that June was 
iree sentences behind, in compre- 
_ When she finally overtook her 
ght she must have heard wrongly. 
‘—why, his mother didn’t really 
t him just because he—he took me 
nner, did she?’’ she stammered in 


no. 

she didn’t have anything to dis- 
him with or I guess she would 
jhe was scared out of her wits at 
yunds like an English war novel; 
o we got home from Foothill that 
night there were telegrams here 
3. Blaine’s affairs were—well, that 
nply weren’t, that’s all. She’d 
eft everything in the hands of the 
‘e firm where her father had been a 
and of course Baird never paid 
1 to anything; there was always 
fmoney. But what they supposed 
imulating had been simply disap- 
-in gobs, for years. She left for 
rk the next day. Baird was too 
2sides, poor devil, he wanted to see 


ought he looked as if he’d been 
aid June, speaking words merely 
the silence because it seemed to be 


t White Mule nearly killed him. 
le didn’t come home, Paul and 
rent out hunting him, and, natu- 
und your note. Pierre drove his 
e. He didn’t come to until Tuesday 
. Then he got up and telegraphed 
1an who has power of attorney 
to sign over the only thing he 
d to his mother, an old estate in 
Irginia—we’re praying it’ll have 
it—and he sent another telegram 
assmates to make desk room for 
heir offices, and he went over to see 
l came back and left that night. 
ed bad enough when he started to 
, and he looked forty years worse 
> came back; and when you real- 
next to Paul Jennings I love him 
an any man on earth you can for- 
» for hoping you’d changed your 
hen you telephoned last night.” 
n please take me back, Mrs. Jen- 
or I’ve come only for my own ambi- 
d—for John’s sake,” and in a tight 
g voice June told her about 
she and John had known and loved 
her for so many years; about her 
s futile life and her own fear of one 
and about the oil investments she 
axed John into making. ‘So I 
+’ she ended, “that it would be 
0 deceive John for a little while, 
sell Mr. Hale a picture if I possibly 
| help renew the lease. I know just 
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how—how ordinary John seems to Mr. 
Blaine; but he isn’t; he just hasn’t had 
riches. He’s everything that’s good and 
fine and honorable. So, of course I ean’t 
come to your house as things are.” 

Mrs. Jennings, however, continued 
briskly toward Clear Creek. 

“Of course you just can! The last thing 
Baird said to me was, ‘ Millicent, I’ve been 
the reason that she’s definitely decided to 
marry this man, and the only possible way 
she’ll ever be happy is if she succeeds with 
her painting. So perhaps we can help her— 
that way.’ And, June—I’ve got to call you 
June; you’re the only person I ever saw 
whose name fits ’°em, and you do look like 
all the lovely things in the month you’re 
named for—don’t think I’m going to try 
to coerce you against your will. If you do 
love your Mr. ——”’ 

“Shepherd,”’ said June firmly. ‘John 
Shepherd.” 

“your Mr. Shepherd you'll marry 
him and live happy ever after. But for 
heaven’s mercy, don’t marry him because 
he’s good! I’ve known scads and scads of 
good people who’ve turned into perfect 
devils after they’d been married for a while 
to some other equally good people. And 
I firmly believe that if the meanest wretch 
in the world finds his real mate he won’t be 
able to help being decent from that mo- 
ment on, any more than the sun can help 
shining. My first husband was a good 
man; my family delighted in him. Well, 
I know if we had lived together another six 
months Harry would have landed in Sing 
Sing. We both developed absolutely vicious 
traits. Then, the day after I was divorced, 
I caught a glimpse of Paul Jennings’ coat 
tails whisking round a corner, and some- 
thing told me to whisk right after them. 
My family had frenzies! Paul was a bad 
man—I’d done badly enough with a good 
one. Paul raced horses and his women 
record was scandalous! I married Paul. 
Look at us—so good we’re stupid and so 
happy we’re hated. Harry married a ste- 
nographer and he’s so contented he pities 
me. There! I’ve everything out of my sys- 
tem and—as I say, if you do love your 
John you'll be happy.”’ 

“T certainly do love him, Mrs. Jen- 
nings’’—June’s face had lost its light and 
her voice trembled a little—‘‘and I really 
must beg you to take me back to Mrs. 
Brown’s. This all makes me know just 
what a cheap intruder I am on your friend- 
ship for Mr. Blaine—besides deceiving 
John.” 

“Tra-la! Oh, but wouldn’t Baird skin 
me!” There was actual consternation in 
Mrs. Jennings’ friendly eyes. ‘“‘We’ll take 
a fresh start, then. My dear, in the first 
place, Pierre is simply mad about your 
painting, and would have brought you into 
touch with Mr. Hale anyhow; and in the 
second place, Paul and I both liked you 
immensely from the instant we saw you; 
and in the third place, it’s only fair to your- 
self to give the talent that God has given 
you every opportunity to develop that you 
can; and in the fourth place, which is first 
with you, you'll sell a picture to old Daddy 
Hale and renew John’s lease. And so help 
me Moses, I won’t mention Baird’s name 
again! I want you to have nothing except 
pleasure from your visits with us. It’s a 
comfortable-looking place, isn’t it?’’ 

For they had come into sight of the 
Clear Creek Ranch house, sprawling over 
the top and south side of a small knoll in 
the wide valley. The Jenningses had built 
numerous additions, and had painted it 
white, so that with its outlying fields of 
green alfalfa and its yard full of shimmer- 
ing cottonwoods it looked like a great, gay 
white flower. June said as much. 

“And we-try to keep it in blossom always 
with hospitality,’’ Millicent added. 

And so, on that sunny summer morning, 
with meadow larks singing from the fence 
posts and the fragrance from alfalfa fields 
filling the air; there, in the familiar coun- 
try of her birth, June went adventuring 
into the land of her dreams and found it 
a surprisingly unsurprising place. Every- 
thing and everybody existed in such sim- 
plicity. June had always supposed that in 
the realm of riches life demanded formality 
and decorum and ceremony, and that even 
pleasure would be an ostentatious matter. 
But the Jenningses’ Eastern guests were 
amazingly naked of any veneer of manner, 
born to planes of social security which knew 
neither climbing nor cadence. They flaunted 
their faults as unconcernedly as their virtues 
and had no affectations and aphorisms. 

June’s greatest surprise, and happiest, 
was their matter-of-fact acceptance of her 
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cuts office costs 


USINESS today demands simpler, faster, more 
economical methods. The Sundstrand Adding 
Machine has made a big place for itself by saving 
lost motion, speeding figure work and cutting office 
costs. 


It is because of this that the largest buyers, such 
as the Standard Oil Company, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Edison Company and many other busi- 
ness leaders, use from 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. 
They have compared the Sundstrand with probably 
every known make. “The re-orders tell the story” 
of Sundstrand’s greater efficiency. 


With the Sundstrand there are only 10 keys—all 
at fingers’ tips. It is the only adding machine with 
10 keys arranged in natural one-tworthree order. 
So simple even a child can instantly operate its key- 
board. Adds, multiplies, subtracts and divides— 
much easier and faster. 


These are the 12 outstanding Sundstrand features: 


(7) Automatic Sub-Totals 
(8) Plus Correction 


(1) 10-key Simplicity 
(2) Portability 
( 


: : Features 
3) ao Desk (9) Durability — Depend- 
ability 


(4) One-Hand Control (10) Visible Writing 
(5) Automatic Column (11) Wider Range of 

Selection Usefulness 
(6) Speedier Multiplication (12) Low Price 


Let us explain why it will pay you to “follow the lead of the leaders’’ 
and use Sundstrands. Write for leaflet,“‘Testimony.’’? Address Dept. B 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Rockford, IIl.,U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 
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Greatest Automobile Accessory 


No stooping over. 


Invention of the Year! 


No crawling under car. 


No pumping or screwing up of Jiffy Jack. 
Your motor does the work. 


AY 
AN 


Jack up 


onto Jiffy Jack. 


ever invented. 


Prices: 
Jiffy Jack to fit 3 or 3Y2 inch tire 
Jiffy Jack to fit 4 inch tire ‘ 
Jiffy Jack to fit 4¥2 or 5 inch tire ach Soe. 
Add $1.00 per jack for points east of Pittsburg or west of the Rockies. 
lll el el al eel el el eel eee = COUPON 
Jiffy Jack Co., 1225 Harmon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please ship my Jiffy Jack for which I enclose 


A woman or a child 
old enough to drive 
can use Jiffy Jack as 
well as any man an 
just as quickly. 

Thousands selling 
every month. 

Jiffy Jack can be 
used to raise a dead 
cal 


Ask your dealer to 
show you Jiffy Jack. 
It’s new—he may not 
have it yet. If not, 
send your order to 
us, accompanied by 
remittance, and we 
will ship your Jiffy 
Jack to you direct, 
with transportation 
charges prepaid. 


your car with 


your motor 


Stand up. Hook Jiffy Jack over the felloe of your 
wheel; drop the bolt into the slot; give the nut a 
couple of easy turns with your fingers and drive up 


That’s all there is to it—nothing more. 

One minute is time enough to have your car up, 
ready to change a tire. 

No trouble with Jiffy Jack in mud or sand—no 
holes to dig or planks to carry. Stand up to put Jiffy 
Jack on your wheel and let your motor do the work. 

Jiffy Jack can be used as the most effective mud-hook 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee Jiffy Jack to fit and 
to save you the usual work and worry of jacking up your car. 


If you do not find it satis- 
factory upon receipt and if it 
does not fulfill all of your ex- 

“pectations, return it at our 
expense and get your money. 
If we could demonstrate Jiffy 
Jack you would not be with- 
out it another day. Fill out 
the coupon and send it to us 
now—we assume all chance 
of your not being satisfied. 


‘ $4.00 
A 5.00 
, y © 6.00 


Make of my car 


My name 


State. Street No, 


My dealer’s name 


For Prices in Canada write 


Canadian Jiffy Jack Co., 35 Mutual 


Street, Toronto, Canada 


It is understood my money will be immediately refunded if 1 am not satisfied and return Jiffy Jack within ten 


days, transportation charges collect. 
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addition to the guest circle. If their host 
and hostess went out picking up unheard-of 
people it was the better proof that the 
unheard-of people were worth while, espe- 
cially so if Emerson Hale evinced an inter- 
est in them, which Emerson Hale certainly 
did. 

He was a tall, handsome man, with a 
clear skin, brown slightly graying hair and 
somber brown eyes. No longer young, he 
would never be old; no longer slender, he 
would never be stout. He did not lend him- 
self to enthusiasms over June’s work as did 
Pierre Laurin, but he had a further vision; 
and his quiet, admiring acceptance of her 
talent sent her hopes soaring among far 
higher stars than had Pierre’s praise. He 
was a modern, but a modern who had 
emerged from the old school, from which 
he had brought his Vandyke beard, his air 
of amused tolerance and his tedious way of 
listening to a question before he answered it. 

He had a gallery of note, and lately had 
been following the fancy of owning pictures 
representing the different parts of the United 
States. He now wanted one of the vast un- 
conquered hills, and if June could paint a 
larger canvas than the one Pierre had 
bought, of a place he had chosen, he would 
pay her one thousand dollars for it. 

That was all there was to it—to him, as 
simple an order as a keg of nails would have 
been to John; but to the dark-eyed, slender 
girl who sat silently, reverently, listening it 
was a very grant from glory. It meant her 
success; it meant saving John. 

“You have a very great gift,’’ he said, 
enjoying her with hissomber eyes. “‘There’s 
no question in the world but that you can 
do it. You want to study your shadow 
value a little more carefully, I think. The 
rest seems to me—wonderful.”’ 

“‘That’s how everything lately seems to 
me,” she said with an embarrassed little 
laugh—“‘wonderful; this wonderful place, 
and all you wonderful people, with won- 
derful things happening every minute.” 

Before she had finished her sentence the 
approaching voices of two of the wonderful 
people fell into their quietness like little 
slivers of broken glass. It was the Pinker- 
ton Simses, whose names were known so- 
cially and financially the continent over. 
They were a plump, pink-cheeked couple 
who looked like cherubs, but who addressed 
each other with tongues of vitriol, com- 
mercializing their animosity into material 
for their friends’ merriment and entertain- 
ment. 

June had supposed, however, that Pink 
and Pinkie, in private, were as happy as 
everyone else seemed to be. Just now their 
voices seemed unpleasantly sincere: 4 

“Then go on to Honolulu; the sooner 
the sweeter, as far as I’m concerned!”’ 
This from the cherubic Pinkie. ‘I shan’t 
stir a step; so there’s an end to it!” 

Then from her husband, with equal 
rancor: ‘‘I should think you’d have the 
decency not to announce it publicly that 
you only planned the trip to tag around 
after Baird Blaine, who’s every bit as tired 
of you as I am!”’ 

“Oh, you—you insufferable guinea pig!” 
Genuine feeling flooded Pinkie’s voice. 
“‘T wish to God I’d never laid eyes on you! 
I haven’t had a happy day since! It’s 
been nothing more or less than plain hell!” 

“Oh, hell!” 

The words came to the helpless audience 
like an echo of disgust, as Pink, plump and 
immaculate in white flannels, strode across 
the veranda and out toward the corrals. 
June stared after his rapidly disappearing 
figure, watched by Emerson Hale’s quiet 
eyes. ‘‘Plain hell’’—the words were an 
open sesame, swinging open the corridor 
of the past. She looked into Hale’s study- 
ing eyes. 

“Plain hell,” she said slowly, with a 
little laugh. ° ‘‘When—when I was just a 
little girl my mother said that same thing. 
I remember I thought she was swearing. I 
asked her what it meant.” 

“And what did she say?”’ asked Emer- 
son Hale. 

“She said poverty; 
what it means—here.”’ 

“‘T’ve an idea it hasn’t much to do with 
location,”” said Hale in an entertained 
voice—word playing interested him. “I 
rather think it’s a state of mind that ensues 
when two people look together at the same 
thing, and yet see a totally different thing. 
You see, Paul and Millicent find heaven 
in the same outward circumstances that 
bound this plain hell for Pink and Pinkie. 
And I happen to know a faith-giving 
couple or two who conduct a heaven of 
their own in little pigeonholed horrors that 


but that can’t be 


July 


they call light-housekeeping ro 
New York.” 

“You’re encouraging, Mr. Hak 
told him, ‘‘for I’m going to marr 
man. It rather looks right now as if: 
going to be tremendously poor,’” 

“T understand you’re to be m 
His lips smiled, but the scrutiny 
unsmiling eyes was disquieting, 
financial part won’t make any diffe 
I’m sure; for if you see things alike 
always find beauty together, ane 
what those bottomless eyes of yo 


Creek Ranch. She was to come aj 
two weeks—if possible, the “‘if po 
covering the uncertain disposal 0 
over the week-end. She would hay 


would return in a month, when 
have the picture finished. 
Wildly as her ambitions urged 
June would have broken under 
and would have told John of h 
Clear Creek, except for the sp 
vice of Mrs. Brown: ‘‘When y 
cross a creek, cross it! If you beg 
in’ in the middle of the plank yo 
get back and you’ll never get o 
lose your head and topple in. Jo 
set against these folks, an’ you ¢ 
him; but now that you’ve 
thing, stick to it an’ get the money 
tell John now he’ll spoil everything, ' 
one drawback about good men; 
conscientiously blame ’em for the 
they stir up.” 
Yet John, had he only kno 


very glimpses he would so vigorousl 
denied her of these people who liy 
life she had always yearned for andé 
For, though beauty abounded i 
ranch house—softer carpets, lov 
finer furniture than she had ever 
though there were comfort and leist 
laughter, June’s discerning eyes sa) 
happiness, there as elsewhere, 
heart and not on the hearth. 

Her second visit made her doubly 
the truth of the trite old saying. | 
last day of her visit she was taking | 
tage of the late Sunday sunshine to 
the shadows that dimpled the hills 
the east, and was working at he 
on the big east veranda, when Laurin 
her. June listened and laughed 
talked, going on more or less careless 
her work. She had always liked hi 
felt grateful to him. Suddenly, | 
over her shoulder to point out somé 
of the canvas, he dropped his arms! 
her and kissed her glowing, upturnel 

‘What an inspiration you’d be to! 
you vivid little wild flower!”’ His) 
caressed her with the kiss. . | 

June struggled to her feet, slows) 
ing from him, and stammering, “! 
why, Mr. Laurin! Why—I don 
that at all!” ‘ 

Before words came from his smili 
his wife spoke quietly from the di 
behind him, “Oh, here you are, 
Paul is looking for you in the living ¢ 

“That so? Thank you, dearest 
completed his gesture to June, sm) 
his wife and left them. 

June, as completely at sea as if s] 
sailing on a ship in the ocean, sat 
wordless, at her easel. The silen) 
deafening. >) a 

Mrs. Laurin, a tall, pale woman, | 
gowned in draperies that accentua? 
languid Anglo-Saxon type, walked! 
to the easel and said pleasantly, | 
Cameron, you are not arich girl, are( 

June stared up at her, then ar 
with equal pleasantness, ‘I’m rich’’ 
I’ve ever been before. I have almc 
hundred dollars.” 2 |! 

“Then if I should give you a cht 
ten thousand dollars would you pron; 
to come here again, and to leave 0) 
band alone?” i 

June continued to stare at her? 
lutely dumfounded. aah 

“Why, Mrs. Laurin, I—I haven|! 
anything to him. Truly I haven’t! f 
gaged to be married, and—and—} 
hadn’t any idea on earth he was g# 
kiss me!”” - | 

Charlotte Laurin’s cornflower e}§ 
their brightness of suspicion. __ 

(Continued on Page 11. 3) 
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not. Then you’re doubly dan- 
1 you accept my offer?” 
‘ed to June that Mrs. Laurin 
lazy, quite mad. She suddenly 
(laugh and as suddenly found 
y1g. 
iiss. Laurin, of course I won’t! 
Lt meant to do anything wrong. 
/t look at me like that. Why, 
hought you were so—so happy! 
so perfectly beautiful to you. 


(7’t. I’m glad if you’ve thought 
. The nearest thing I have to 
‘3 when I buy or scare some 
jor afew months. It may seem 
ie, but it has its compensations.” 
Jeed, seem a hell of a life to the 
sophisticated June—a stupen- 
ng masquerade, its lurking trag- 
ed by the ironical humor of the 
rs. For in the ensuing half hour 
narlotte Laurin made lifelong 
hemselves; and Pierre, like a 
been discovered stealing jam 
adisciplined, with true Latin 
1) was more charming to his 
aan before. 

.ttle brick house on Pine Street, 
lue-eyed, trustworthy, unemo- 
‘ing John, seemed a very safe 
ature to June that night. 

she first time in her life, when 
ue old wish on the first star, she 
»he one word ‘Happiness.’ 
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IN promise is a hateful thing. 
overed, it is one’s own punish- 
vered, another’s. June’s tangled 
teadily more complicated, for 
kindly in furnishing woof for its 
fer grandmother betook herself 
ter in California and rented her 
jh spared June the necessity of 
o her old spare room. This, 
ve her an excuse to take one of 
‘tel bungalows of the Western, 
vould be able to finish her pic- 
it arousing John’s suspicions. 
ummer school was over, after 
2k in August, she had only one 
) finish Emerson Hale’s picture. 
orried financially and overly 
e store, struggled clumsily to 
' chagrin because the delights 
sibilities of preparing the little 
‘did not exclude June’s interest 
‘tual painting. But he conscien- 
le it a duty to observe and 
on the picture at his every 
it’s going to be a jim dandy, 
ms. Ho-ho, let’s | see; 
: worked in some dark spots— 
an tell they’re shadows when I 
here. . . . Take some-size 
that fellow, all right. . . . 
y don’t you paint in an old 
'? That cow path looks so darn 
_. . Tve been wondering 
put this, honey; going to be a 
‘our living room, isn’t it?” 
s Pll sell it, John,’ she had dar- 
sted, smiling round at him from 
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erhaps to a tourist. If the hotel 
the lobby some ‘tourist might 
ke it.” ; 

ley might,” discounted John. 
yuldn’t like you to put your 
mublicly. Seems cheap. If you 
lar artist how much ought that 
to bring?’ 

ere the times when the way 
ed dark. But June answered 
\t least a thousand dollars, I 


{ whistled John. Coming behind 
his hands under her chin and 
ead back against him. ‘“You’d 
support me in fine style at that 
n’t you?” 

e’'d be sure of renewing the 
q , wouldn’t we?” she experi- 
I qd like to be able to help with 
s I’ve got you into.” 

that’s what’s on your mind, 
u can give your brushes a little 
orry that thousand out of some- 
t you fret. . Finish hem- 
‘ curtains today? The paint’s 
2” We can go up and hang them 
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“No, dear; I’ll have them done tomor- 
row though.” 

“That’s what you said yesterday.” 

“T haven’t sewed any today, John. 
There’s no especial hurry about them, is 
there, old dear?” 

John took his hands from under her chin 
none too gently, kicked a stool out of his 
way and sat down in the wicker rocker on 
the other side of the small room. 

““As much as there is about this picture, 
isn’t there? There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t get a little bit done on the house 
every day.” 

June laid down her brush and came to 
him. Standing in front of him, she reached 
for his hands and rocked him back and 
forth while she talked. 

“John, dear, lend me your ears. How 
many hundreds of times have you assured 
me that marrying you won’t make the least 
possible difference about my painting?”’ 

“More than there’s any need of. Good 
Lord, you’re certainly painting to your 
heart’s content, aren’t you? I’m perfectly 
willing. Why?” 

“But you haven’t come here one single 
time without complaining in one way or 
another because I’ve painted instead of 
doing something you preferred me to do. 
Today it’s curtains. Yesterday I kept you 
waiting to go to the movies. The day be- 
fore that ‘4 

He interrupted her with a bear hug that 
swept her off her feet into his lap, and the 
chair rocked perilously. 

“Oh, I don’t complain—at least I don’t 
mean to. I may as well confess what’s 
bothering me. I saw that confounded Mrs. 
Jennings on the street today, and I just 
figured she’d been here to see you—again.” 

“Oh-h!”’ Leaving a quick kiss on his 
rumpled hair, June went back to the stool 
in front of her easel and sat down, facing 
him, elbows on knees, her chin in her 
cupped hands. “‘She was here again, John.” 

“What for?” 

“To—to visit with me and see my new 
picture.” 

Swift suspicion reddened John’s face. 

“Yes, to visit about that damned Blaine! 
What else have you two got to visit about?” 

“Why, the same things that I might 
with any woman. Just because she’s rich 
and I’m not is no sign we can’t find any- 
thing to talk about.”’ 

She had learned to evade any conversa- 
tion about Blaine; it always aroused John’s 
primitive instincts to destroy his fellow 
creatures. 

“You promised me,” John went sturdily 
on, “‘to have nothing to do with that low- 
lived outfit. I grant you you couldn’t help 
it the first time she came, but you certainly 
could have given her to understand she 
wasn’t to come again, unless, just as I say, 
youwanttotalk about that damned Blaine.”’ 

Again June dodged the real arrow of his 
meaning. 

“T told you at the time, John, that I’d 
rather give you my confidences than my 
promises.” 

“Do you mind telling me what you mean 
by that?” 

“T mean that people who believe in each 
other don’t need or ask for promises. They 
can stand being told the truth. It’s a sign 
you don’t really trust anyone when you de- 
mand a promise. There’s no sense in my 
not having Mrs. Jennings for a friend, 
just—just because she’s interested in my 
painting. For that’s what you're really 
angry about. You want just three thoughts 
inmy head: John Shepherd—brick house— 
hardware; brick house—hardware—John 
Shepherd.”’ 

When their arguments took this trend 
John always evaded their continuation as 
adroitly as June evaded the subject of 
Baird Blaine. “But June, honey’’—with 
cumbersome tact he injected a coaxing note 
into his voice—‘‘just what is she interested 
in that’s so almighty important?” 

“In—in how I’m getting on; but there’s 
no need arguing about it. I like her to 
come.”’ 

She turned back to her easel and took up 
her brush. The real purpose of Mrs. Jen- 
nings’ visit had been to tell her that Emer- 
son Hale was returning from California and 
would come to see the picture on Thursday 
night. Today was Tuesday. June had 
asked that they postpone coming until 
Friday, for on Friday John was going to a 
stag dinner and poker party and would be 
safely out of harm’s way. 

““June’’—John’s voice was a new one; 
determined; empty of attempted sub- 
tlety—‘“‘did or didn’t you talk to her about 
that damned Blaine?”’ 
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“Yes, she spoke of him, John; but she 
didn’t mention that he’d changed his first 
name from Baird to Damned.’’ She laughed 
at him teasingly. 

“That’s not so funny. What did she 
mention? Are you ashamed to tell?” 

“Oh, no! She said—now let me be ac- 
curate, O judge. Shesaid that they’d heard 
from him; and she said that he’d taken a 
two-room apartment in the city; and she 
said that he was working twelve hours a 
day; and she said that he spent less for 
his meals than he used to for matches; 
and she said that his first month’s fees 
were two hundred and sixteen dollars. I 
think two hundred and sixteen dollars is 
correct. And I believe that’s all she said, 
John.” 

John’s eyes looked like two bright blue 
flowers blooming in asullen waste. Tempted 
by their accusing light she blithely con- 
cluded, ‘‘The Blaines lost their money some 
way. Doesn’t it seem strange?”’ 

“Tt’s the best thing I’ve heard about 
him yet. He could lose his life and not 
worry me any.” Holding her gaze with his 
eyes, he crossed the room and took her 
shoulders tightly in his big hands. “June, 
I know that you still think about that 
scoundrel, don’t you?” 

“Oh, John, what possible good does it do 
to call things and people you don’t like by 
vile names?”’ 

“Don’t you?” he insisted, his fingers 
tightening. 

“How can I help thinking of him, when 
you’re constantly reminding me of him?” 

“T knew it! That’s just as much pride as 
you’ve got. Because a low-down scoundrel 
happened to have some filthy money you’d 
let him humiliate you and insult you 


and 

She shook herself free of his grasp. 

“Now just stop, John! I’ve listened 
to you talk like this for weeks and said 
nothing, because I didn’t blame you for— 
for punishing me. But you’ve behaved like 
an unreasoning child long enough.’”’ Her 
voice broke and the tears came. “If you 
think you can own me just the way you do 
a pump or a thumb tack or one of your 
wonderful bread mixers, and expect me to 
have no more will of my own, why—why, 
we’ll simply be miserable all our lives!” 

And the storm was over, for when John 


. reduced her to tears his wrath and jealousy 


melted miraculously beforethem. Itseemed 
the only proof she could give him of her 
love. And he was always so boyishly and 
endearingly penitent that she felt almost 
recompensed for the emotional chaos he 
perpetually stirred up. 

“But, sweetheart, I hate any thought 
of—of that Blaine’—it was a creditable 
concession, leaving out the ‘“‘damned’’— 
“ever to enter your head,” he felt obliged 
to reiterate when he told her good-by. 

For John, it was an unfortunate recalling. 
It brought to June’s mind, just as she gave 
John her lips, a swift, vivid memory of an- 
other kiss—a kiss that had held mysteries, 
promises, ecstasies that had had no recur- 
ring. Swept out of the moment, she an- 
swered John’s kiss as she had answered 
that other kiss, and the radiance in her 
dark eyes made John’s arms tighten and his 
voice triumphant. 

“My girl,’’ he whispered, “‘you do love 
me—you do!” 

But after he had gone she sat for more 
than an hour, staring out her small window 
at the one mountain peak it framed. And 
when the first little star came out to gossip 
with the mountain top, her lips out of habit 
began whispering, “‘Star light, star bright, 
I wish I may, I wish I might ——”’ 

But the salient star, as if knowing itself 
powerless to grant light to so bewildered a 
suppliant, slipped down behind the moun- 
tain out of her vision. 

But in the next two days John’s peni- 
tence, and his generous effacing of himself 
when she wanted to paint, and his worry 
over money matters cleared away her 
apprehensions. On Friday the picture was 
finished. Mrs. Jennings telephoned they 
would come about 5:30 and take her to 
dinner with them. 

June put on a new white dress, ordered 
through Mrs. Jennings, from a New York 
shop. It was her only extravagance from 
Pierre Laurin’s check, and it was a satis- 
fying one. She had tried the picture in 
every possible position the bungalow 
offered, and had it enthroned on her 
writing desk, covering a large framed pho- 
tograph of John that hung on the wall, 
when—John arrived. 

When she opened the door it was like 
the blowing out of two lamps. The light 
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says Mr. Punch 


“Do one thing—and do 
it well, is my motto. 
That’s why I specialize 
on boring holes. I've 
found the way to make 
clean holes through hard 
wood without splitting 
it, through soft wood 
without mushing it, 
through plaster without 
cracking it.” 


Mr. Punch is the 
Goodell-Pratt Auto- 
matic Drill. Inside the 
handleare eight different 
size drill points varying 
from 1/16 to 11/64 inch. 
You pick out the size you 
want, fit the point into 
thechuck,and Mr.Punch 
bores the hole in a jiffy. 

Allexposed metal parts 
are polished, nickel- 
plated and buffed. 
Length, 10 inches; 
weight, 8 ounces. 

Sold by good hardware 


stores everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Write for free Catalog 
No. 15 


Illustrates and describes each of 
the Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good 
Tools. Your name and address 
on a postcard brings your copy. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
Toolsmiths 
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the Automatic 
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Crisp, sweet 
and fresh 


You can now 
have crisp, sweet 
pecans by order- 
ing Funsten’s 
packaged Pecans. 
You'll find them the 
finest select halves 
—all ready to serve 
—and just as fresh 
and delicious as the 
day they were 
shelled. Funsten’s 
process of packing 
under a vacuum 
assures this. 
Funsten’s packaged 
Pecans add variety 
to your summer 
menus—served 
alone, or in dainty 
desserts,salads,sand- 
wiches, cakes, ice 
creams and candies. 
Ask your grocer 
today for Funsten’s 
packaged Pecans. 
They cost practically no more 
than bulk pecans—even less 


when you remember that there 
is no spoilage or waste. 
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went out of her face at seeing him, and out 
of his at seeing her dismay. For he had 
come, also, with great news. His mouth 
had opened to give out its eager words. 
But it closed slowly. 

“What’s up?” he finally said. 

He came in, closed the door behind him, 
and leaned against it, watching her. His 
eyes accumulated her dismay, the new 
dress which was to be her wedding dress, 
the unusually tidy room. 

“What does all this mean, June?”” She 
had never heard such a voice, as if it came 
from a bottomless pit. 

“Oh—oh, John, don’t—don’t ask me! 
Just be a dear, and go! Something nice is 
going to happen, I think. And if it does 
I—I want it for a surprise.” 

“Who is coming here, June?” 

Something about him—elemental, cruel, 
commanding—drew the truth from her. 
She told him quietly and quickly. John’s 
gaze went to the picture, hated it, and 
returned again to her face. 

“Ts this Emerson Hale a friend of 
Blaine’s too?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Why haven’t you told me about this, 
June?” 

“Because I knew you’d act just the way 
you’re acting now; and I knew I could 
never do good work if I was upset all the 
time. It’s been hard enough as it was.” 

“Well, I don’t want him to come here.” 

“But, John! Why, if—if he buys it, it 
will mean a thousand dollars to renew the 
lease!’’ 

“We don’t need their thousand dollars. 
That’s what I came to tell you. They’ve 
struck oil.” 

“Oh, John, no! Not really! Oh, 
John!’”? She ran to him, but he held her 
at arm’s length. 

“Yes, really. I just got word. So 
there’s no need of your seeing this fellow.” 

“Oh, but, John dear, I want aS 

“Why, June, do you mean to say that in 
the face of this wonderful news you can be 
concerned about a little picture?” 

“Tt isn’t just a little thing to me, John. 
Yes, I still want to show Mr. Hale my 
picture.” 

“Well, I don’t want you to. If you can’t 
sell your pictures to decent people you 
don’t need to sell them at all.” 

“I’m going to show this picture to Mr. 
Hale, John Shepherd, no matter whose 
friend he is—and nothing on earth can 
stop me!” 

“Oh, yes, something can, my girl!” 
There was power—new power—money 
power in John’s low, sure words. He 
laughed a little, an unpleasant sound of 
rage and tremendous satisfaction. Push- 
ing June away from him, not ungently, he 
started for the writing desk, slowly, his 
shoulders swaying a little. 

“Oh, no! No, John!’ she cried out, but 
ae words only made dry whispers on her 
ips. 
She could not move. She stood quite 
still and watched him—watched him pick 
the canvas up in his sinew-strong hands, 
find finger holds between the tacks and 
strip long ribbons of it from the frame. 
She could not even close her eyes; they 
relentlessly followed every swift motion of 
his ravaging hands. But she involuntarily 
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closed her ears with her fmgers to shut out 
the sound of the tearing canvas. hen he 
had finished he stood the tatter-strung 
frame back on the desk. It looked like a 
circus clown’s hoop after the clown had 
roguishly stuck his head through it. 

And, weirdly enough, the ragged aper- 
ture disclosed the pictured face of John 
which hung over her desk. It looked out 
through the ruins complacently, wide-eyed, 
pleasant, square-chinned. 

John stepped back, looking at it, ac- 
cused by his own unangered image which 
confronted him with the enormity of what 
he had done. As this rage deserted him he 
turned slowly to look at June. She still 
stood motionless, her hands pressed close 
against her ears, her eyes fastened on the 
mutilated canvas which framed John’s 
face, Late sunlight from the square win- 
dow illumined her smooth, shining hair 
and made little diamonds of the bead 
crystals on the dress she had bought to be 
married in. She was a slender, shining, 
stricken thing. 

They had not spoken or moved, when a 
knock pattered pleasantly on the door. 
June’s arms dropped to her sides. She 
shivered violently. Then, quietly, not 
having looked at John, she started toward 
the door. With one stride he reached her 
and pulled her back. 

“Tell them you—you can’t see them,” 
he whispered. 

‘Please come in,” she called. Her voice, 
produced by desperate effort, was shrill 
and thin, a caricature of its normal tone. 

The door opened, swung back by Pierre 
Laurin, revealing a suddenly statued 
group of four, Laurin, Mrs. Jennings, 
Charlotte Laurin and Emerson Hale. At 
the far end of the path behind them stood 
Paul Jennings’ limousine. Their friendly 
faces solidified with amazement at the 
tableau before them, and gay greetings, 
chopped off sharply, hung vibratingly in 
the silence. 

There was a moment of enormous pro- 
portions. Then June said in the same little 
stringy voice, “How do you do? Do come 
in. This is the man who loves me and wants 
to make me happy. He has just torn my 
picture to pieces, and now you are just in 
time to see him tear me up too.” 

Out of his utter astonishment, the tem- 


_peramental Laurin laughed. The sound 


broke John’s stupor. He loosed June’s 
arm, grabbed up his hat from the chair 
where he’d thrown it and strode out the 
door, stopping short, close at Laurin’s side. 

“Laugh again, you male primrose, and 
I’ll break your neck!” he gritted. 


Laurin, void of pugilistic instincts, 
shrank back. 
“Ugh!” muttered John. “Worm!” 


And he strode down the path before any of 
the group quite knew what had happened. 

Millicent Jennings spoke first. 

“Go back to the car,’’ she said in a low 
voice. “Thank God, he’s done it! I'll 
bring her out after a little.” 

She closed the door in their faces, threw 
both arms about June’s trembling body 
and put her down on the gay chintz- 
covered couch. Then she went over to the 
writing desk, reached through the ruined 
canvas, took John’s picture from the wall 
and laid it face downward on the desk. 


“There, that’s the end of him 
brief obsequies. ‘‘This is a pe 
eous thing to happen, kiddie; 
the sort of thing that I told y 
ple can perpetrate when they’ 
Where’s your suitcase?”’ 

“In the closet; but, oh, M 
I can’t go anywhere! John’s go 
sorry he did this that—it F 
him.” 

“T hope so, surely. Indee 
somewhere; and what’s more, 
before he gets back here with hi 
and good intentions. 4 
She was suddenly struc 
thought, and stood staring 
open, empty suitcase for full 
ute. “Heisn’t likely to come b: 
car’s out there, is he?’”’ She 
door, spent three minutes at 
bile, sped back again and 
through June’s closet and 
whirlwind, flinging out parti 
mation like sparks from a fire 

“The Laurins said to te 
by. . . . Want this blouse? L 
for; guess you don’t. . 95 
had a minute to see you, an 
taking this train East. . . . 
quiet at the ranch, only o 
Mr. Halen here’s 
you carried? I’ll put your sho 
My dear, if you stir off thi 
indulge in a little of this 
Want bot 


look—like a charming corpse. 
will be glad you’re coming; 
some place in a roadster, s 
corporating a big irrigation 
man’s off his head about resei 
Where’re your handkerchie’ 
Here, I’ll just stick a lot of 
paraphernalia in this wastebaske' 
hotel sue us for it.” 

June lay quietly listening; s 
spirit to rebel. She felt as much 
the chattels as the rapidly fillir 
basket. She did suggest, however 
be allowed to change her dress, 

“Not a bit of it; stay put, p 
the dress I want you to wear, — 
nice going to happen.at the rane 
quite nice. I want you looking 
looking lovely—something nice 
happen ——”’ 7 

In half an hour the chauffeur 
the luggage, his eyes bulging 0 
as much as the wastebasket. 1 
and her dauntless deliverer foll 
down the path, June wearing | 
dress and untrimmed leghorn 
made a little girl of her. / 
proached the limousine it gently; 
and Paul Jennings’ green r 
gently rolled into its place. (¢ 
smiling and quiet, stepped Bai 
He came toward them, holdin) 
hand. 2 

“June,” he said. .- 

Millicent Jennings gave her 
push forward. y 

“Story-book stuff!’ she erie 
in a voice that trembled a little. 
Paul’s chapter, and I’ll leave yo! 
corporation lawyer to—to finisl) 
yourselves.” 

(THE END) 


Blackfeet Indians at St. Mary’s Lake, Glacier National Park 


corner building is still one of New 
al-estate whimsicalities. 
the department stores were down 
Avenue and one of them built an 
a lease-holding merchant in the 
‘the site stuck out for a large sum. 
ase the steel work was run up each 
ye building he occupied, and over 
so that he would have been in- 
the department store like a wasp 
yeomb. His trade was already af- 
r the pulling down of the neighbor- 
s, so he sold out for a reasonable 


pusing holdup is still town talk, in 
hia. In assembling a site, through 
stake in the survey, one plot be- 
0 an official was assumed to have 
)chased. The builders went ahead 
ir structure, thinking they owned 
jand the real owner quietly watched 
\owing that they were trespassing. 
keen pleasure in going every day 
, progress, and when the building 
shed revealed the true state of af- 
ned his price and got it. 

rere may be a sentimental reason 
holdout too. I remember one case 
‘merchant who refused to sell when 
tment-store site was being as- 
though he made no difficulty about 
offered. Plans were made to build 
his parcel. Having had some suc- 
dealing with obstinate owners, I 
see him. 

Smith, why are you unwilling to 
asked. ‘“‘It can’t be a question of 
or you have been made a very lib- 


tisn’t money,” he replied. ‘‘Those 
ave been after my property more 
‘ear, and in all that time not one of 
3 come to see me personally—they 
7ays sent agents.”’ 

actually came into the old gentle- 
yes—his feelings had been hurt by 
that seemed coldly selfish. When 
ie principals in the building project 
id talked with him personally, mat- 
e quickly arranged. 


Then the Holdout Loses 


‘wo most interesting things about 
sin my experience are these: First, 
never known a case in which an 
ionist’s price for land—not a lease— 
’ exorbitant it seemed, came any- 
ear discounting the possibilities of 
te needed by a large enterprise that 
n a better earning basis, probably 
‘imagination in real estate is so 
»ven among the holdouts and hold- 
l have more to say about that pres- 
Second, the holdout is almost in- 
' whipped finally if he doesn’t sell 
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at some price. Taxes are the greatest influ- 


ence against him. Increased taxation on his 


property, brought by the very improvement 
that he tried to block, rises beyond the 
earning capacity of his old building. In ex- 
ceptional cases an old parcel may earn these 
increased assessments by an advertising 
sign. Out of my office window in another 
direction there is a sign on an old six-story 
building that brings more revenue than 
could be earned if six more stories were 
clapped on top of it and rented. But nine 
times in ten, improvements boost land val- 
ues far beyond the earning power of old- 
fashioned buildings that belong to a past 
era. 

Then, public sentiment frequently turns 
against the holdout; his friends chide him 
for maintaining ramshackle property that 
is out of keeping with and a disgrace to the 
improved neighborhood. But sometimes 
public sentiment swings the other way. For 
example, all the sympathy would be with 
the old lady who wanted to end her days in 
her home, and public feeling against a busi- 
ness concern that tried to dislodge her 
might be damaging as ill will. 


The Right of Eminent Domain 


I have myself turned holdup man more 
than once, for various reasons, and even 
played the part of a holdout in lesser de- 
gree. In buying land for a New York ter- 
minal, a railroad company used the right of 
eminent domain, under which property may 
be appropriated for public uses, a railroad 
terminal being a legitimate public enter- 
prise. 

However, this corporation took far more 
land than it needed for its terminal, and 
made plans to erect buildings which would 
be profitable private business properties. 
Whereupon I bought a parcel in that locality 
to make a profit on the railroad company’s 
illegitimate profit, and with other operators 
sold out for a price representing what the 
land was worth for private instead of public 
uses. 

The right of eminent domain is a heavy 
club, and can be used to appropriate prop- 
erty for less than its real selling value if the 
owner doesn’t understand his rights and 
maintain them. Land can be condemned for 
community uses, such as public buildings, 
schools, highways, piers, transportation 
terminals, rights of way, and so forth. But 
the owner need not give title in such cases— 
his property is simply taken. If he doesn’t 
give title and his property is later put to 
private uses, he may recover it. In holding 
up the railroad people I simply bought title 
to land which was afterwards condemned, 
kept my title and later made the railroad 
company pay for it. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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The BELDEN 


Apartment Hotel 


[ Chicago | 
Chooses 


Westinghouse fail 


Fridstein and Company, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill., are the architects. G. Hi 
Gottschalk Co., Chicago, the contractor. 


Chicago’s newest Apartment Hotel, con- 
taining 650 rooms arranged in suites, opens 
September Ist. Each kitchen is equipped with 
a Westinghouse Full-Automatic Electric 
Range, 132 in all, selected after exhaustive 
tests as the most fitting and proper fora 
modern apartment hotel whose aim is to give 
its guests complete service. 


Westinghou 
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The Automatic Electric Range: 


When you can find simplicity, 
freedom from dirt and distress 
ing heat, reliability, economy, 
and attractiveness, all in one 
range—you have it! 

The Westinghouse automatic 
electric range, “the Range with 
the Clock,” simplifies cooking 
by removing the necessity for 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


July 21,; 


watching the work. It makes 


no dirt, and it uses all its | 


heat for cooking. It is depend 
able, economical in many 
different ways, and it is really 
attractive. 

Ask any reliable electrical 


dealer to demonstrate to you its — 


many advantages. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Representatives Everywhere 


S 
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Forming a 
e to buy the old United States 
aich occupied a site on Chestnut 
ear Broad, we built a three-story 
» on it to cover expenses until the 
velopment in that direction made 
ole for business purposes; an office 
now stands there. This land had 
‘ed to the United States Govern- 
the state of Pennsylvania, and 
afore tax free as long as Uncle Sam 
vut subject to city and other taxes 
le passed from the Government. 
tht it on installments extending 
\y years, and title did not pass un- 
st payment was made, and so the 
3 untaxable during that period. 
, you may be certain that Uncle 
red the tax exemption in the price. 
other way, we held up the city at 
um’s bidding and for his profit, 
1othing ourselves. 
) tactics may be useful to the pur- 
well as the seller in assembling a 
ypose a necessary piece of property 
atauction. With the trained sales- 
Il, and taking advantage of crowd 
ry, the auctioneer may make that 
ik so attractive that it will be bid 
d its true worth. If you need it 
‘a constructive improvement, you 
re than anybody else, and are en- 
tified in buying it at a reasonable 
me of the people bidding against 
be holdups who will later try to 
1 pay more than they did. My 
>in such circumstances is to ques- 
uctioneer openly about doubtful 
ile he is talking generalities to 
, glowingly dwelling upon the ad- 
alues, I interject questions: How 
lease? How about restrictions? 
at the mortgage—street improve- 
ming laws? These are fair enough 
and by sticking to such details, 
ing upon full information, the true 
of the property is revealed to the 
th a corresponding influence upon 
on’t say it’s very pleasant for the 
r, but it certainly keeps your com- 
vithin bounds. 


Poker Tactics 


nine people in ten, or rather more, 
g to facilitate the improvement 
oring them benefit, so many of the 
10 seem to be obstructionists can 
er by square man-to-man dealing. 
und that there are two doors of 
to the holdout and the holdup. 
e front door through which you 
lly, saying to the owner who owns 
¢ piece of land: “Mr. Smith, we 
‘property to complete the site for 
vement that will be beneficial to 
If we cannot get it, the project 
vandoned. But if you will sell, we 
gz to pay what you yourself con- 
r price.” Nine times in ten that 
uman decency succeeds. The 
1e back door, through which you 
ly send some camouflaged second 
arty to dicker for the property on 
resentations. And it often suc- 
it when it doesn’t 
len you are handcuffed that the 
z of a site becomes really inter- 
requires finesse. 
York corporation bought some 
rate holdings in a single down- 
k, upon which to erect an office 
Such purchasing is not particu- 
sult, because the company if ob- 
n one block could have taken any 
half dozen others in the same 
ood, or even gone elsewhere. 
ker tactics come into the game 
are situated as were some Phila- 
erchants thirty years ago, a mod- 
ods concern occupying a single 
leir business grew because they 
ble merchants, and more space 
sary. They rented an adjoining 
three times as large, outgrew 
bought or rented more, until 
’ they occupied a whole block, 
| the area of their original plot. 
} no possibility of moving away, 
ere at the heart of Philadelphia’s 
n0pping center. A single piece 
y in the hands of a holdup might 
checked the growth of their 
AS @ matter of fact, many specu- 
parcels of land to sell that 
hen the tendency and necessity of 
1 were seen, and the dry-goods 
were more than once compelled 
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to pay far more than they thought prop- 
erty was worth. Yet in no case did they 
ever pay more than it was actually worth 
to them for the purposes of their growing 
business. 

Another interesting case of growth on 
the only possible site for a particular busi- 
ness was that of another merchant, who 
expanded until he had all the property 
on one block, and was stopped by a narrow 
thoroughfare. He found room for growth 
by closing the street, purchasing all the 
holdings in the adjoining block, and then 
persuading the city to abolish the street and 
make it part of his establishment. 

“What is the best course to follow if I 
have a fair offer for a piece of property 
needed in assembling a site?”’ people have 
often asked me. “If I sell at the offer I 
make money, and it helps the project. 
But why should I sacrifice, while the owner 
who holds out gets more?” 

“Pyramid!”’ is my advice. ‘Sell out 
where the rise is sure, and invest your pro- 
ceeds in adjoining property that will be 
benefited by the improvement.” 


A Specialized Business 


Pyramiding in real estate beats all other 
ways of making money by investment— 
if you are right. For profits are larger than 
in stock investments, and you can borrow 
long-term money on your real-estate in- 
vestment at reasonable rates, where stock 
operations must be financed with short- 
term money at high rates. In any com- 
munity where there have been great 
advances in real-estate values, you will find 
investors who have made money by selling 
and repurchasing in that way. They have 
seen improvements made on land they sold, 
and bought again in the vanguard of im- 
provements. As a rule they thoroughly 
know the tendencies of growth in that com- 
munity because it is the one they live in, but 
would be lost in any other community, 
even though it were developing in exactly 
the same way. When they have faith 
enough they will buy virgin property far 
outside the apparent field of growth, and 
ultimately see it rise in value, if they also 
have the patience to hang on. 

Isaid that the results of real-estate growth 
come suddenly, and are manifested in 
booms that greatly impress the public. 
Growth is clear to everybody when one of 
these spectacular advances begins, but 
during the years when growth is going on 
quietly, few people follow it, even few real- 
estate men, for true operators are scarce. 

The term ‘real-estate man” is applied 
indiscriminately to men who specialize in 
different kinds of property and service, gen- 
erally knowing little about other branches 
of real estate. There is the real-estate agent 
who specializes in management and leasing, 
often concentrating on a particular kind of 
property, which is a specialty in itself, like 
apartments, tenements, office buildings, fac- 
tory property, and the like. There are the 
real estate broker and auctioneer. There 
are real-estate men who specialize in the 
sale of old residence and mercantile prop- 
erty, the subdividing and sale of outlying 
tracts, the sale of new houses, the develop- 
ment of complete suburban communities, 
and so forth. But the true operator is one 
who studies community growth, as the true 
speculator in Wall Street studies industrial, 
agricultural, financial, political and other 
conditions all over the world. To be either 
a skillful real-estate operator or a Wall 
Street speculator requires great application, 
the gathering of enormous masses of infor- 
mation, the patient watching of changes so 
slight that they are apparently unimpor- 
tant, and the ability to interpret facts and 
act upon them or arouse others to action. 
As the public sees only these men’s suc- 
cesses and knows nothing of the work, faith 
and patience that went before, they get 
practically no credit for ability, but are re- 
garded as lucky gamblers. And little or 
nothing is heard of their failures. Like the 
doctor, they bury them. 

The value of a real-estate dealer is not in 
knowing how to make money with money 
but to make the most money with money. 

I also said that I began my business 
career as a real-estate boy, which is literally 
true. For even while earning my living in 
the streets of Philadelphia, real estate had 
a fascination for me; I loved to look at 
property, watch its changes, and speculate 
about what could be done with this parcel 
or what might happen to that section of the 
city. My first job at regular pay was with a 
real-estate firm which had great foresight 
and faith in their judgment, were decidedly 
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unconventional in their investments, and 
did a renting and mortgage business. My 
first work was visiting properties offered as 
security for mortgages, getting information 
about them, and later making appraisals as 
I learned the business—if one can learn the 
real-estate business! I don’t think one 
can—it must be born in him. This took me 
to every part of Philadelphia, and I soon 
had a mental map of the city as it existed 
in the early ’80’s, with information about 
values, buildings, neighborhoods, tenden- 
cies toward change for better or worse, 
and other knowledge needed in real-estate 
operation. 

Some of it could be got out of books, like 
a knowledge of real-estate law. Some of it 
could be gathered from newspapers day by 
day as property changed hands. But an 
actual knowledge of property that enables 
you to visualize every street, every block 
on that street and every building in each 
block, is vitally necessary also. So those 
years when I often began at five in the 
morning and worked till after dark, in 
every sort of neighborhood and with many 
kinds of people, were a valuable appren- 
ticeship. It led to my setting up business 
in the same general field, and developing 
into an operator as customers gained confi- 
dence in my judgment. 

Philadelphia was like all other American 
cities thirty years ago—still in the making, 
with no fixed centers. Our cities were too 
young, and in too young a country, to have 
permanent public buildings, railroad ter- 
minals, street-car routes or other institu- 
tions and services. Nicely settled with a 
business district not too big for gossip, and 
near enough the residence district for lunch 
at home, three miles out was a long horse- 
car ride, and five miles usually farming 
country. 

If you do not know Philadelphia, just 
picture a square. At its eastern side, a 
shade below the middle, put the old- 
fashioned business district, the courts, 
lawyers’ offices, banks and business houses 
grouped around the old city hall. Some dis- 
tance beyond the western side put the old 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, and about 
the same distance from its northern side 
the Reading Station. 


New Business Centers 


Now, suppose you liked to study real 
estate, and had watched tendencies for 
eight or ten years, and were to tell bankers 
and merchants in the old business district 
that they must move to the very center of 
this square, then chiefly the best residence 
section. They would have thought you 
crazy, as they did me when I recommended 
to a famous but conservative banking firm 
the purchase of a plot in the center of our 
imaginative square as a future site for the 
bank when coming changes in the city took 
place. Those bankers couldn’t see it then, 
nor for a long time after changes actually 
began; but they moved twenty years later, 
and paid a million dollars more for a similar 
site. 

Here is what happened: The city burst 
its old boundaries and established a new 
permanent center aligned to modern trans- 
portation. The city hall was moved to the 
center of the square, at Broad and Market 
streets. The Pennsylvania Railroad came 
in from Thirty-second and Market streets 
and built a big terminal right opposite, on 
the west. The Reading Railroad also came 
from Ninth and Green and built a termi- 
nal on Market Street two blocks east. Banks 
and business houses followed, and the old 
historic Philadelphia of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s day was changed to a produce, manu- 
facturing and small-shop section. 

This transformation has been worked 
out in practically every other American 
city during the past fifteen to twenty-five 
years, with the outcome that most of them 
have permanent centers, fixed for years to 
come. I was about to say fixed for all time, 
but that is a long while, and we do not know 
what new transportation facilities like air- 
craft may bring in the way of changes for 
our grandchildren. 

Imagination and faith are the greatest 
elements in real-estate operation—imagina- 
tion to picture conditions as they are going 
to be tomorrow, and faith to act upon one’s 
belief against discouragements. Few people 
possess either imagination or faith in realty, 
and very few indeed have both. The man 
with imagination may lack faith, and the 
man with faith lack imagination. There 
are a few men who have a feeling for the 
sense of real-estate values, and are able to 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Build health 


this way! 


HPS pe ies who stay in town this 
summer, are keeping fit — and keep- 
ing cool — by swimming! 


With a perfect-fitting Jantzen suit, you 
feel the desire to swim—not merely pad- 
dle around the edges. Every muscle 
comes into play; you breathe deeply. You 
leave the water refreshed and relaxed. 

Jantzen was the first elastic suit. Jantzen-stitch 
is a pure wool fabric with the elasticity of rub- 
ber. It hugs the body tight. Wet or dry, it is 
modest, trim, warm. The latest Jantzen innova- 


tion is the Buttonless Speed Suit, made with 
skirt for men and women. 


Jantzens for men, women, children, at the better 
stores! Style Book on request. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


Dealers —We can ship promptly by express. Wire or write. 


The National 
Swimming Suit 
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inere Motor (ars 


THE INDIVIDUAL grace and character | 
which mark every Stephens Six motor 
car reach their peak of distinguished beauty 
in the new Stephens sport-type Foursome. 


Designed as a true sport model, no line or . 


contour, no detail or dimension of the Four- 
some smacks of compromise. It is an orig- 
inal creation, hand-fashioned by Stephens 
craftsmen in love with their work—not a 
“dolled up”’ six-cylinder touring Car. 
Swung low on a wheel base of 124 inches, 
the Foursome’s finely proportioned body 
unites spacious comfort with spirited lines 
and many ingenious refinements usually 
found only in custom-built motor Cars. 


The tonneau clock, for example, mounted 
on the back of the front seat between locked 
cabinets of walnut; the slide guards over 
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the curtain rod anchorages; the mo- 
tor thermometer on the dash; and the 
tiny lever controls for the spark and throttle. 


Superb performance matches the Foursome’s 
intriguing color and form. Confidence and 
a sense of mastery come with your first trick 
at the wheel, so easy and sure your control, 
so thrilling the throttle response. ‘There’s 
59 horse power under foot when you ask it 
—and 17 thrifty miles in the average gallon. 


Equipment is really complete, from wind- 
shield wings, bumper and trunk to kick 
plates on the three-quarter running board. 


See this great car soo. This is Foursome 
weather and a Foursome season. Study its 

owerful lines, its balanced design, over-size 
and over-safe chassis units. Drive it. Giveit 
the hardest performance tests you know. 


Write today for new handbook on the remarkable Stephens motor—and color catalogue 


Touring Car, 5 Passengers. $7395 Touring Car,7 Passengers, $1745 
Roadster, 2-3 Passengers . $t4g5 Sedan, 5 Passengers . $1995 
Touring Sedan, 5 Passengers, $1695 


Sport“ Foursome,” 4 Passengers, $2045 STEPHENS DEALERS are prospering. 
With wirewheels. . . $2145 Write for open territories and the facts 
Sedan, 7 Passengers . $2385 All prices F. O. B. Freeport, Illinois about our dealer-building contract. 


STEPHENS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Mouine, ILzinots. Factories: Freeport and Moline 


At Lower Prices 


July 
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_I was a lad, in the early ’80’s, 
phia’s shopping center was at Sec- 
'| Callowhill Streets. Like the old 
center, it was well situated for a 
-distance town, being handy to the 
population of average spending 
he thrifty wage and salary earners. 
ady one could see signs of a coming 
ittle old-fashioned dry-goods stores 
ginning to grow into department 
nd needed more room. 
s stage of such a shifting to a new 
t is often difficult to see which way 
's going to jump. 
neertainty is best illustrated in my 
ce by the fixing of a center for the 
*hiladelphia section of the city. 
the ’80’s and ’90’s the development 
dno common point where the peo- 
t to do their shopping and office 
, but there had to be one, Philadel- 
ng the center until West Philadel- 
w into an important community of 
Jalf a dozen times, while we were 
g the cat, little flurries of improve- 
re and there, such as the building of 
‘t, gave reason to believe that the 
enter was materializing. But these 
were all deceiving, for when the cat 
umped she landed at Fifty-second 
-ket Streets, and that is today West 
phia’s solar plexus. 
3 many years before the merchants 
| located on Eighth Street between 
ill and Arch Streets would look 
vor elsewhere, even though the 
ids were unmistakable. But the 
iecess of the pioneers on Market 
ave such unmistakable evidences of 
‘owth that several important dry- 
‘oncerns jumped straightway to 
and Market, and began spreading 
1e latter thoroughfare. Then the 
‘were apparent to everybody. At 
of Market Street lay the principal 
Camden. At the other end the new 
1 had choked it off. In between 
duble-tracked street-car line. The 
lroad terminals brought shoppers 
3 growing suburbs. Merchants who 
de knowledge began buying prop- 
dinvestors who had faith bought to 
the growth in values. But not one 
1 provided nearly sufficiently for 


eeds. 

was clearly the city’s new perma- 
ail district, yet with it all a curious 
4s made—the common mistake of 
s the wrong side of the street. Mar- 
et runs east and west, and mer- 
‘easoned that because the sun was 
neon the northside during thesum- 
nths the south side would be the 
This belief established one-third 
values for south-side property, but 
the north side of Market Street 
ays had just as many pedestrians, 
re is no real difference. 


Real Estate Riddles 


ntally, one-sided streets are often 
ng paradoxes. In New York, the 
de of Fourteenth Street from Sixth 
to Third Avenue is valuable retail 
y by reason of the crowds that pass 
sidewalk, while its north side is 
ss valuable for retail business be- 
w people walk there. Opposite sev- 
fe department stores on the busiest 
f Fourteenth Street there has for 
en a great old-fashioned residence 
large garden around it, a property 
iillions if it could just be brought to 
T side. Why do people walk on the 
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south side of Fourteenth Street more than 
upon the north? Nobody knows. It may 
be just habit, or the fact that there are con- 
tinuous sidewalks there, while the north 
side is broken by Union Square. The real- 
estate man must simply accept it as fact, 
and take it into account in values. The 
same situation is found on One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, where north-side 
property is worth 50 per cent less than 
south-side property. Likewise, the west side 
of Broadway is much more valuable than 
the east side. Sometimes it is habit, 
again sunshine, again grade. Do you know 
that, where people can walk into a store on 
one side of a thoroughfare at street level, 
but must step up three inches into stores on 
the other side, that step will make all the 
difference in the world in patronage? 
Through some kink in psychology, the 
mere knocking of one’s foot against the 
step turns people away. 

Thus factors in the growth of a com- 
munity, apparently insignificant, suddenly 
bring about quick transformations and 
startling increases in value, and the shrewd 
real-estate operator, anticipating the re- 
sults of growth that will be clear to every- 
body a few years hence, marks time. People 
who will ultimately move to the new dis- 
trict are slow to see tendencies, and slow to 
act, while people who own property in such 
a district, tired out by years of waiting and 
often discouraged by decrease in values, 
are glad to sell. 


A Tired-Out Investor 


The operator, promoter and investor who 
participate in the development of such a 
district are reproached by economists for 
profiting by the unearned increment. I 
have never liked that term, nor had any 
patience with the view that those who 
profit by growth in the community con- 
tribute nothing to that growth. For it 
takes knowledge, faith, money and man- 
agement to get into a community’s line of 
development and hang on under long years 
of discouragement. If the losses of those 
who fail to hang on long enough were bal- 
anced against the profits of those who do, it 
would be seen that this gain is generally 
hard earned. 

As an illustration, there comes to mind 
the case of an investor who just the other 
day sold twenty-two acres of future resi- 
dence property in Long Island City. A 
dozen years ago he bought that land for 
$50,000. He paid off a mortgage on it of 
over $100,000. He paid $50,000 in taxes 
and assessments. He spent $20,000 in 
street improvements. There was still 
$30,000 in assessments to be paid when he 
sold it all for $50,000. That man got tired. 
Every time he spent more money on his 
property he felt more despondent, where he 
should have regarded it as worth just that 
much more. The new purchaser may realize 
its value in a short time, or may have to 
carry it five years longer, with the chance 
that he also may grow tired. When the first 
owner invested his money there he had 
maybe fifty factors against him—fifty 
handicaps to be overcome before it would 
come into its own. For the present holder, 
these handicaps may have been reduced to 
half a dozen, or even one. Some trifling 
change in} conditions, even the double- 
tracking of a railway, the building of a 
bridge, the improvement of a motor road, 
may suddenly precipitate the advance. 

I know no way of accurately predicting 
when booms may come, but they are as sure 
as they are sudden if one knows where and 
howto look for them. One thing, however, 
must be borne in mind—you don’t catch 
real-estate booms, they must catch you. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr.Isman. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Your home town banker 


is a good man to 
talk to 


4zIOW many men can you 

name in your community 

who know real estate val- 

ues and traffic conditions, produce 

markets and bond values, account- 

ing systems and the labor situation; 

who have data at their fingertips 

on basic material prices, production, 
crops all over the country? 

That is only part of your home 
town banker’s equipment—all avail- 
able to youif you will talk freely and 
frankly with him. 

His daily work brings him into 
contact with dozens of different 
kinds of businesses. It gives him a 
perspective that will help yours. 

Make it a habit to talk things 
over with your home town banker. 
Give him your confidence. 

He can help you decide on many 
things that may possibly seem to 
you to have no direct connection 
with banking. 

Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your per- 
sonal and commercial banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Cooper 


=. 


Béak.TERIES 


NEW 
Rubber 
Enclosed 


Sealed Against Dirt— 
Cushioned Against Shock 


Cooper Batteries, in all sizes for all cars, | 
are Cooper-made throughout. The new 
Cooper rubber enclosed battery for 
Fords is completely Cooper-conceived 
and Cooper-built. Its tightly covered 
hard rubber case seals terminals and 
connections, ordinarily exposed, against 
all road dust and mud. Its soft rubber 
bottom cushions and protects it from 
shocks and vibration, prolonging its 
life. Cooper workmanship and Cooper 
quality throughout insure strength and 
endurance — make it a better battery 
investment for all Ford owners. And 
for the owners of other cars there is 
equal assurance in the name “Cooper”’ 
on every case, plate lug and connection. 


Dealers: The fact that the Cooper Cor- 
poration builds both batteries and tires, 
a year ’round selling combination, makes 
the Cooper Dealer Proposition worth 
your investigation. A letter today will 
bring the full story of Cooper Products 
and the Cooner Dealer Proposition. 


THE COOPER CORPORATION 
General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


er Products 
BATTERIE S 


Cooper Super Size Cords are over- 


size plus; youcan see the difference 
in the tire-and feel it in the car. 
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PLAYING TIE GOLD CAMPS 
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revelation, for I did not believe it possible 
that human hands and eyes could be trained 
to such a degree of delicate accuracy. For 
hours I feasted on crooked-card knowledge. 
I, who thought myself so wise, would have 
been a child against his work, and I had 
gained the banquet seat by accident and 
bluff. 

“You are the only one that I have ever 
shown my best work to,” he said; ‘but I 
knew that you were the wisest guy I had 
ever met when you tossed that queen full 
into the discard.” 

He looked expectantly toward me and I 
knew that he wanted something in return 
that it was not within my power to give. 
For it was beyond his understanding that 
a man could follow the game and persis- 
tently win by playing square cards. So I 
was compelled to leave him, a keenly dis- 
appointed card sharp, myself with the 
knowledge that I 
had escaped a 
cleaning that day 
in Oregon simply 
because Bert had 
been too easily 
discouraged. 

Though Bert 
Bell possessed the 
art of doing his 
work smoothly 
and with exact 
precision, he often 
failed to make 
winnings where 
other cheaters 
with far cruder 
methods would 
have succeeded. 
He was not a 
mixer, lacked a 
pleasing person- 
ality and showed 
such a greedy dis- 
position to ac- 
cumulate all the 
money in sight 
that he was for- 
ever under close 
scrutiny from the 
other players. He 
lacked the pa- 
tience to grind 
along in a poker 
game and wait for 
an opportune 
time to start 
working. He 
would never milk 
a game, but was 
always trying for 
the big pot, and 
his manner and 
style of play were 
suspicious. He 
would ease along 
in a cautious 
manner until he 
had picked an ad- 
vantage, and then 
often spoil.every . 
chance by scaring his would-be victim with 
plunging plays entirely out of proportion to 
the size of the pot. Often, when the players 
got so suspicious that they would lay out 
on his deals, or only play cinches against 
him, he would get peevish and try outplay- 
ing them with square cards or small advan- 
tages. At this he always failed and would 
go clean broke. 


Coarse Work at Reno 


It was at Reno, Nevada, that he picked 
on a certain twenty-one dealer as a proba- 
ble sucker. However, he found the fellow 
anything but that. He gave Bert the horse 
laugh and told him that his work was so 
coarse that it was comical. The dealer care- 
fully covered the deck and invited Bert to 
keep playing. His kidding got Bert rattled 
and sore, and he plunged off six. hundred 
dollars, which, of course, was all he had. 

Johnnie King was as good as Bert Bell 
at marking and reading the cards. He 
was better than Bell on location work, 
shiners, and placing cold-decks and hold- 
outs. Yet King was not so good on second 
or bottom dealing. When I first knew him 
he was really a likable fellow. He once told 
me that he had been a cashier in a bank. 
His defalcation had been squared by wealthy 
relatives and he had quietly dropped from 
sight. He had changed his name and later 


caused news. of his death to reach his- 
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family. He had then followed the 
the pasteboards, which were the 
cause of his downfall. He was at] 
when I first knew him. He had a] 
personality, was a liberal spender, had 
patience to wait for opportunity in ; 
and masked his work by artistic m 
He created the impression of he 
poor poker player by continually 
bets. However, it was for compai 
small amounts that he did so, and hen 
failed to have the best hand in the by 
He would slough money to those wh 
small sums on the table just to kee 
game lively. Sometimes two mer 
known to each other would be playin 
the game, but both strangers to Kin; 
of them would be an exceptionally 
and suspicious card player, while th 
would be just average. King woul 
that the good player was too suspiel 
play a big hand agai 
on his own deal, so‘h 
slip the big mitt to 
low’s friend and woul 
self stay out of the 
few hands later. Kin, 
pick the poor player 
other times he would 
night in a poker gam 


Disguise Bill yy 
4 work, he 
me. “I ar 
going to open up a gambling hi 
run everything on the square.” 
Two years later I entered a ga 
house in Seattle just in time to 
twenty-one dealer turn his head for : 
stant toward a_ peculiar sou 
seemed to come from his left. Like 
I saw the black-coated fellow Mo 
ing with his back toward me reach 
left hand and apparently cut the 
which the dealer had passed to him fo) 
purpose. But when I drew closer an 
that it was Johnnie King I knew al 
that the dealer was holding a cold-di 
his hand. Johnnie was a ventriloqui! 
the startling sounds that he made) 
cause a dealer to turn his eyes an 1) 


from the deck. Still puzzled ové 


strange noise, he would not discovel 
something was wrong with the car¢ 
was not a framed deal that. Johnni) 
slipped in, but a marked deck; # 
netted him three hundred dollars bef¢ 
dealer decided to change cards. 
“Crude work for you, Johnni 
when we were alone. “‘That de 
the marks on those cards.” , 
“Yes, I know,” he replied. 
eyes are not so good as they used 7 
I have to take longer chances no 
in hopes that I could slip the d 
but the dealer slid it into the dr. 
“How about the gambling hous 
were going to run?” ae 
“Oh, I ran it all right—ran 10 _ 
ground in just eighteen months 
them too large a limit at faro f 
in sight and the pikers and 
plungers cleaned me. Take it fror 
(Continued on Page 1 
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Starting, Lighting & lenition 


XPERIENCE of millions of car owners has created a 


world-wide acceptance of Auto-Lite excellence. That is 


why Auto-Lite is standard equipment on 40 to 50 percent of all 
electrically-equipped motor vehicles built (excluding Fords). 
Greatness such as this is at once a responsibility and the inspira- 
tion to live squarely up to the fulfilment of that responsibility. 


Poet Rit TAU TO-hITE* COMPANY 


Offices and Works: Detroit Sales Office: 
TOLEDO, OHIO 1309 KRESGE BLDG. 
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For every car in any 
trouble, the Walworth 
Stillson wrench is ~ 
a whole kit of tools 


If this Diamond Mark isn’t on 
your wrench, Walworth quality 
isn’t init ° 


WALWORTH Stillson wrench is 

the most versatile tool a motorist 
ever bought or borrowed, Its grip 
won’t slip on anything you want to 
turn or hold, whether it’s round, 
square or hexagonal— greasy rods, 
pipe-connections, lugs, bolts, spark- 
plugs, grease cups, worn nuts — any- 
thing. 
Think of the time wasted and the 
perfectly good tempers that can be 
ruined by one worn nut like this! 
But your Stillson will turn any nut 


you set its jaws on, whether it’s 
battered, greasy, rusty or frozen. 


In many an emergency you'll pick 
your Walworth Stillson out of a clut- 
ter of other wrenches as the tool of 
last resort. And it will do the job. 
(A bit of cloth between the jaws will 
prevent marring any polished surface.) 


The next time you bark your 
knuckles go to your hardware or auto 
supply dealer and ask for a Walworth 
Stillson wrench. There are all sizes 
— from 6 to 48 inches. (You'll prob- 
ably find the 10-inch the handiest for 
general use.) 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago - Cleveland - Kewanee, Ill. - London - New York - Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco - Seattle - Youngstown 


Plants at Boston and Kewanee 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO., NEW YORK, Foreign Representative 


WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench 


if) 
A complete i | 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~» ~ 


i! 


“‘The Handy Helper 
in Every Home”’ 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oil and Air 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
faro bank will get you, whichever side of 
the table you are on.” 

It was several years later in a cheap 
saloon at Bakersfield, California, that my 
attention was attracted by the hilarity of a 
crowd in the rear of the building. 

““What’s the show?” I asked the bar- 
tender. 

“Just a coke fiend telling how he was 
wrecked on an island in the South Seas. 
The natives were going to kill him when he 
flashed a deck of cards on the king and gave 
him to understand that if he would spare 
his life he would teach him a great game. 
So he taught the king the game and lan- 
guage of poker, and 2 

Here the coke fiend’s voice rose to a high 
pitch and we paused to listen. 

“The king raised me,” he was saying, 
“and I raised the king and the king raised 
me and I raised the king.’’ Each repetition 
was faster and louder until he paused for 
breath. Then he continued: “I won all his 
slaves, and then we played for the king’s 
wives. We made a circle on the ground, and 
inside the ring I stood ten slaves for each 
wife that the king put in.” 

I drew closer to the shabby speaker, who 
was waving his arms in an excited manner. 
The colored glasses slipped forward on his 
nose and doubtless helped to accentuate 
the pallor of his face. Yet I at once recog- 
nized the animated skeleton as Johnnie 
King. He was close to the finish line on 
the last lap of his race. 


Bill’s Flimsy Disguises 


The strangest bug among the topnotch- 
ers was Disguise Bill. I never knew his 
other name. He had three hobbies. First, 
to become the slickest card grafter in the 
world; second, to learn a system for beat- 
ing faro bank; third, to perfect a disguise 
that no one could penetrate. His vice was 
drink, later on morphine. He was rather 
tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed and the busiest 
mortal I ever knew. It was a puzzle to me 
when he slept; for regardless of the time I 
went to bed or got up, he was always on 
hand, either playing or hunting a game. I 
have known him to play faro through four 
shifts of dealers and then quit only because 
he was broke. Two or three times a year 
he went on a drunk and poured liquor down 
himself in such quantities that it always 
took a doctor to bring him out of it. When 
himself, he would spend hours practicing 
crooked work with the cards, and he was 
certainly among the best at several forms 
of graft. 

I took keen interest and found much 
amusement in going to his room and watch- 
ing him don his disguises and assume his 
character réles. It was comedy, for all his 
impersonations were crudely overdrawn. 
Yet he was so conceited that he had the 
courage to hunt a poker game in any dis- 
guise ranging from Buffalo Bill to that of a 
minister. In fact it was his disguises and 
not his slick card work that were constantly 
tipping him off. It took four trunks to hold 
his assortment of clothes, wigs, mustaches, 
whiskers, paints, stains, wax and other 
paraphernalia that he accumulated when- 
ever his routings took him to the larger 
cities. He would ship his trunks to some 
central point and cover the adjoining towns 
with two large grips containing disguises 
which in his mind were suitable to the lo- 
eality in which he was working. 

Once he entered a logging camp in the 
state of Washington disguised as a lumber- 
jack. It was ludicrous. For even with 
clothes to match, and stained hands and 
face, his affected manner and peculiar ac- 
tions were enough to tip the dullest. One 
of his very weakest points was his everlast- 
ing conceit. A fellow at the camp recog- 
nized him as the bug who had once cheated 
him in a poker game. So in company with 
two companions they caught Bill and in- 
formed him that they wished to put him 
next to a disguise that he had never worn 
before. They did so, and sent him on his 
way disguised as a bird—that is, if a naked 
body covered with feathers would pass as 
such. At that, it was as effective as some 
of his own designing. I learned later that 
Bill was killed in a shooting scrape in 
Alaska. 

I have given descriptions of three vary- 
ing types of the traveling card sharp. 
Doubtless all of the dozen or more of the 
topnotchers that I knew are now dead or in 
insane asylums. Two at least I knew were 
in asylums. Bert Bell had the best chance 
of survival if he continued in his resolve to 
abstain from stimulants. But the pace kills 


the charm of life, and they go stale 
those who survive to forty try the ki 
drugs or else shuffle off by their ownh 

Between the topnotchers and the 
the fraternity, cheap boosters, the 
several strata of men who made the 
entirely from games of chance. 
them were shrewd gamblers who 
learned the game from the inside 
opened gambling houses; others wer 
business men who, realizing the possib 
of big money, had opened up well- 
saloons with games in the rear. U; 
this type leased the gambling to so 
who was capable of handling it. 

All gambling houses had to depend 
or less upon the honesty of their help; 
strange to say, they were seldom ch 
from the inside. I have known the: 
crooks on the outside who, when p 
behind a house bank roll, would 
square with the proprietor and fight} 
fiend to protect his money. It was a 
of honor among the fraternity that th 
of a money layout was a sacred © 
Those who violated this confidence 
blacklisted men and were tipped to 


wherever they went. 
It was a common occurrence for a 


the grafter succeeded in putting any 
work across, the dealer was at on 
charged. Yet in spite of all their knoy 
and care, I doubt if any gambling 
escaped its occasional toll from o 
cheaters. 


ever, many were held in place by! 
vices—faro bank, women, drink or dt 


The machine men—such as faro| 
twenty-one, roulette, tub, craps and | 
luck dealers—were more easily kept.! 
lacked the versatility of the sho 
players, who could always pick up 0 
where there were games. With raret 
tions the machine men were poor car 
For instance, an expert crap? 


been tampered with and to compu! 
ments quickly and accurately. He 
see that no bets were slid off or on n’ 
as the ball rolled to a stop, and he haf 
quick, keen, sure and capable in er 
cies. These qualities applied in 
less degree to all machine dealers. /' 
open gambling was closed through: 
West men of this type quickly a 
themselves as useful citizens in le 
ardous pursuits. 

Yet while the element of chance 
the machine games in plenty, Be di 
interest such as poker furnished—al, 
lesser degree, pitch, casino, coon ¢i; 
solo—was lacking. Bucking machin 
on the square is not a matter of ws 
chance pure and simple, with the b'! 
against the player. Here the wise nl 
the fool are equals, for the spinnu 
the rolling dice or the coming card ¢ 
discriminate. 

To the contrary, most of the be. 
players were good machine men. 1 
learned this routine line of work T 
reasons. First, learning all the ins a} 
of a game gave them knowledge! 
how to pluck a dealer who was not! 
wise; second, working for wages wa? 
means of accumulating a few dolla’ 
. Both machine men and ecard! 


price they all ate. Playing machin® 
is simply hazarding your money on™ 
cision of an inanimate object. Hi 


of gambling carries a direct appeal 
rge class of people willing to dele- 
r thinking to someone or some- 
3, even if the something is only 
| metal. 
1es of cards where the individual 
he course of play, human study 
d aids the keen observer. There 
en who do not thrill at the sight of 
,and and unconsciously drop other 
x signs. Some minds become so 
on the cards they hold that they 
seem to flash a signal. When I 
ed poker I would sit easy with 
qd, and hold my breath until I 
oked when running a bluff. After- 
rained myself to look and act the 
jl times. I also tried acting as I 
sfeel when I bluffed, and would 
jating tomyself when I hada strong 
‘am bluffing. I am beat. I know 
nll me.” When running a bluff I 
seat to myself, “‘I have a cinch. 
ot call me. There is no chance of 
this pot.” 
‘both rules I was peculiarly suc- 
However, I am not prepared to 
t this system is a sure method. 
practice of the psychology stuff 
does not lessen one’s chances. 
our system with all it will hold, 
. forget to use the stoic face. Of 
ere are times when you know that 
lows will fall for weak acting; so 
them. Hard and fast rules are too 
e playing hoodoos and hunches, 
. is always a type of player whose 
pervious to anything short of an 
thance for psychology against this 


ised to have a saying that poker 
sof allmen. This term, however, 
fay to men in relation to the 
» was a permissible fault, and was 
fe same sense and with the same 
's as big-fish stories among fisher- 
r instance, if a gambler told in 
ito about winning three thousand 
| Seattle, and he was rated as a 
low, it was at once conceded that 
‘on anywhere from three hundred 
yusand dollars. However, this pe- 
\it in no wise applied strictly to 
but to all classes of men. 


Magnified Winnings 


eral occasions I have listened to 
ms of games that I myself have 
incipal in, although the man tell- 
ory did not know this, and always 
\dred dollars in the game was mag- 
it least a thousand. Big winnings 
by word of mouth and grew in 
.e with time and distance. People 
tly coming from the East were re- 
th tales of thousands of dollars 
on tables in poker games each 
pparently such a thing as a small 
me never existed except at the 
elling. And, peculiar as it may 
h stories were rated as assets to a 
d were vouched for or refutation 
avoided by every business man in 
It was good advertising and 
r to the locality. 
ite true that in the old days there 
y big poker games; for when men 
with gold and not bound by any 
are sure to gamble—of course, 
ut the majority of them. But if a 
| ten thousand on the table it was 
e twenty thousand the next day 
thousand a month later. Many a 
e I hot-footed it to some certain 
ore I had been informed by some 
dividual that a cracking big game 
Sy marks was on, only to find a 
boosters separating some sucker 
ew dollars. Yet my informant 
strictly honest in his intentions— 
arried away by the glamour of 
ar plays which the boosters were 


after years of training, I had 
0 protect my money from cheat- 
Tavel from place to place with 
8 of dollars in my pocket and the 
e that I could make more wher- 
opped, I turned my attention to 
rsuits and quit the game. I do 
1 to state that I swore off and 
yed poker, but that I never again 
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traveled with that one object in view. I 
often sat in friendly games, and I must 
confess that during the boom days of the 
Goldfield-Tonopah period there were lapses 
on several occasions, when I returned to 
professional play which netted me thousands 
of dollars that I promptly dumped into 
prospect holes. 

I had accomplished what I started out 
to do—be a successful, traveling, square 
card gambler on the outside. The gamblers 
said that it could only be done by playing 
crooked and I had proved otherwise. The 
feat accomplished, the charm had van- 
ished, and my mind eventually revolted at 
the life. There were plenty of good reasons 
for believing that a man must be a cheater 
if he followed the outside and made it a 
paying proposition, for there were certainly 
big odds to buck. Each gambling house 
placed a dealer in charge of the poker game 
to see that it was properly conducted. This 
feature was good, for, if dealing in a repu- 
table place, he saw that no crooked work 
was slipped over, that the pots were prop- 
erly counted, disputes settled and all win- 
ners promptly paid. However, in payment 
for supervision, cards, drinks, lights and 
risk of guaranties, the dealer was permitted 
to rake off a certain percentage from each 
pot of reasonable size; and as this sum was 
no stated amount, it often developed into a 
greedy grab. 


An Unbeatable Life 


I have seen many a poker game where 
there was not over one hundred dollars on 
the table from which the rake-off amounted 
to not less than six dollars an hour. This 
would make forty-eight dollars in eight 
hours’ play; and combine this with the fact 
that the dealer was himself better than the 
average poker player and it can easily be 
seen that the outsider was carrying lead in 
his boots. The bigger the game the stiffer 
the percentage, as I had many times good 
reason to remember. One night I won a 
hundred-dollar pot and saw the dealer slip 
out three blue chips each worth twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 

I never asked or gave favors in a game. 
If it was too strong for me I would quit. If 
my best friend sat in I would break him as 
quickly as I would a stranger. I played no 
favorites. After a game was over I often 
loaned or gave back money, but never dur- 
ing play. 

Though a dealer apparently had tremen- 
dous odds by banking a game, he was him- 
self up against a hard proposition. He 
guaranteed all pay, and was often check- 
racked by some supposedly gilt-edge citizen 
walking out on him after playing the finger; 
or again, payment was stopped on a check 
that he had taken in good faith. Also, with 
all his knowledge and care, he was some- 
times crooked by cheaters. Moreover, 
there was the squealer who lost and put up 
a holler for his money back. At other 
times the cheater would have to cut with 
certain officials. Yet undoubtedly, under 
the old wide-open system, gambling was 
much more on the square than it is today. 
Closed methods aid the crook. In fact, he 
feels that he can exist only by using crooked 
work, for he himself is held up in turn by 
some supposed supporter of the law. 

And yet gambling, either under super- 
vision of the law or without, is bad, and has 
no proper place in our present social sys- 
tem. I found that following the game on 
either side of the table formed incorrect 
views of life which only years of other as- 
sociations could change. Johnnie King’s 
remark that “Faro bank will get you, which- 
ever side of the table you are on,” applies 
as well to all games. 

It is true that while I was being lured on 
from place to place through all the different 
phases of Western life I saw much to excite 
and stimulate my fancies, much that was 
interesting and that I wouldn’t have missed, 
and the evidence was being constantly 
forced on me that there was a price to pay. 
Each year many of the old faces were gone 
and new ones were hitting the route. 
Booze, morphine, hop, cocaine and loose 
women pulled them down, while others 
hurried on to meet their fate. Take it from 
me, you can’t beat the life, so don’t start. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of three 
articles. 
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Story by 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Directed by 
JOHN GRIFFITH WRAY 


WRECKAGE” 


The photodrama that is astounding the nation 


and tissue of quivering 
human life —“Human 
Wreckage” pierces through super- 
ficiality and plunges deep into the 
pulsing heart of humanity itself! 


Cea out of the very soul 


It tears with ruthless grasp the 
black veil of secrecy that hides the 
drug traffic. It drags into the merci- 
less light of day that insidious 
monster that spreads its coils into 
every corner of the world. 


In gripping scenes of tremendous 
drama it hurls into your conscious- 
ness a shattering thunderbolt such 
as no man, woman or child who 
sees it can forget. 


In the production of this amazing 
film, Mrs. Reid has had the very 
cream of the moving picture, theat- 
rical and allied professions to help 
her—the entire resources of one of 
the biggest motion picture concerns 
—the genius of that great scenarist, 
C. Gardner Sullivan—the inspired 
direction of John Griffith Wray. 


James Kirkwood, favorite of mil- 
lions, left “The Fool”, Broadway’s 
sensational success, to fill the chief 
supporting r6le—Bessie Love rises 
to heights never before achieved 
in her brilliant career — George 
Hackathorne, Claire McDowell, 
Robert McKim, Victory Bateman 
and other members of this stellar 
cast giveyoua never-to-be-forgotten 
performance. 


You must see this picture. To 
insure its being shown in your 
community, fill out the coupon 
below and send it to Mrs. Reid 
personally. 


| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON | 
| Mrs. Wallace Reid, Hollywood, California | 


I would like to see “HUMAN WRECK- | 
AGE” shown in 


Name__ =— es ae | 


__ Theatre 


ne Back: 
| 

| 

| City__ "ae == State. 


stat sat | 
bas ey 


“HUMAN WRECKAGE?” is distributed by Film Booking Offices of America. 
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Truscon Copper Steel Basement Windows 


Make your basement light and airy. These win- 
dows are used in thousands of modern homes and 
apartments. Easy to open, and close automatically. 
Never stick, leak, or need repairs. 
as wood, Prices in 


; size $4.70. Large size, $4.95. 


x 4/7) 2 
Toby 7 7\ 


Infinite charm and distinction are 
added to the modern home by 
Truscon Copper Steel Casement 
Windows. They admit the full joy 
of the outdoors, giving 100% venti- 
lation—twice that of ordinary slid- 
ing windows. Opening outwards, 
they do not interfere with drapes 
or hangings. Outside panes are 


Cost as little 
S. A. without glass, Small 
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Prices in U.S. A. 


without glass 
6 light size $10.00 
8 light size 10.75 


All the Fresh Air 
thru Windows of 
Enduring Beauty 


easily cleaned from within, avoid- 
ing dangers of window washing. 
Truscon Casements are proof 
against rain and storm, and give 
cozy protection under all weather 
conditions. They are durable, 
fire-proof, and never need repairs, 
yet are inexpensive. For sale by 
local dealers, or write us direct. 


TRUSGON STEEL COMPANY, (10: Usa. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For Addresses see phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


i 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


Tlone better obtainable at any price 
—costs you Jess 


QUALITY 


TEA~ COCOA~ CATSUP~SALAD DRESSING 
SWEET PICKLES ~ FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


pa 3 
REID,MURDOCH & CO. 
Chicago 3: New York 


Cr 


COFFER 


REC.MURDOTERR, CG, 


CHICAGO  AELISHED 1853 


NEW YORK 
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WHEN BIG BUSINESS SPER 
THE TAX MONEY — 


(Continued from Page 16) F 


powder twenty-three cents a pound, molas- 
ses forty-four cents a gallon, oats forty-nine 
cents a bushel, razors $2.67 apiece, lead pen- 
cils $5.40 a gross, corsets three dollars a 
dozen—and not seasonal fluctuations, but 
the prices paid during the same months by 
different institutions. 

“Don’t take our word for it,”’ said the 
experts when they laid their plan for cen- 
tralized purchasing before the governor. 
“Let business men in other lines pass 
upon it.” 

A committee of eight executives was 
appointed for this purpose by the Mer- 


‘chants Association of New York, and when 


they reported favorably the necessary leg- 
islation was passed. The big point in the 
empowering act was this: 

The legislature created a state depart- 
ment of purchases, centered all its buying 
therein, put a $10,000-a-year superintend- 
ent on the job, told him what to do—and 
then stopped. Far from telling him how 
to do it, or surrounding him with restric- 
tions and red tape, they gave him freedom 
to make his own rules. 

There may have been a time, years ago, 
when the official purchasing government 
supplies had a fairly free hand—let’s assume 
it, anyway. But some crooked official or 
dealer abused this freedom and cheated the 
state or city. Whereupon a restriction was 
devised to prevent that particular kind 
of crookedness. Presently another kind of 
dishonesty was found and another rule or 
law made to prevent it. Through the years, 
as holes were shot in the rules, legislators 
patched them together with red tape, until 
today government purchasing of all kinds 
is so bound around with restrictions that 
its own complexities make it expensive. 

In a certain state the law requires that 
purchases be made from concerns in that 
state, as well as from the lowest bidder. 
But that state buys its paper from a con- 
cern in an adjoining state because it saves 
money. 

To comply with these two conflicting 
laws, purchases are made through a middle- 
man in the state who gets $25,000 a year 
for acting as a dummy. 


Too Much Red Tape 


The purchasing agent of a corporation 
‘may close deals running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars over the telephone 
when he has an opportunity to buy quickly 
at a very favorable price, or is assuring 
deliveries or meeting some emergency. If 
he doesn’t feel free to act upon his own 
authority there is an officer of the company 
near at hand to back him up, or he may 
phone two or three of the directors and get 
their support. 

But this would be impossible in govern- 
ment purchasing on account of the safe- 
guards thrown around it. Even in states 
where buying has been centered in one 
man the lawmakers have often provided 
so many checks and counterchecks for his 


| work that, figuratively, he cannot sign his 


own name without permission. Restric- 
tions cause such delays in dealing with 
government departments that the seller 
must allow for them in his price, and many 
concerns from whom it would be most de- 
sirable to purchase will not be bothered 
with government bids or become entangled 
in the red tape attached to the filling of a 
government order. 

New York State cut through the red 


| tape and sought the advice of men who 


have the utmost freedom in purchasing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies for corporations every year. 

“But won’t the whole process of eva- 
sion start over again, bringing checks and 
counterchecks against dishonesty?’’ was 
asked. “Or have we reached a higher 
plane of business morality, so the door can 
be kept open?” 

“Picture 187 different officials buying 
supplies for New York State,” answered a 
corporation purchasing agent. ‘‘Who is 
going to watch them all—the governor, the 
legislature? They can’t do it. The thing’s 
an impossibility. The checks and -counter- 
checks didn’t do it. Now picture one man 
doing all this buying in one place and you 
realize that the spotlight will be on him all 
the time. Again, consider who those 187 


| different officials dealt with. They were 
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purchasing or shopping with sn 
middlemen, often unscrupulous al 


chasing agent deal with? Why, 
on such a great scale that it is n 
deal with manufacturers, prod 


packing or milling concern if it were 

cheating the state of New Yo 

quality of beef or flour!” : 
When the bulk of state and ie 


it would mean to the ee 
a 


purchases are massed, there will be 
thing like $700,000,000 worth of t 
and if one man were buying the who 
he could ask the hammer salesman 
for a price on the factory output, 
possible to do this with a great mar 


cles that the states and cities buy, 


| 
Economy in Standard Za 


As an example, they all need. 
bed is a bed, whether you are p 
patient, or sleep on it in Mass 
Texas or Idaho. Where several doz 
ent officials buy beds for the in 
in each state the bids are endles 
sified in pattern, dimensions, qué 
other details. Suppose a standar 
tional bed is designed and adopt 
state and city—or even half of the 
begin with, the cost of making suet 
can be reduced at least 25 per ce 
the institutions that have been | 
say, sixteen dollars for miscellaneoi 
buy it for twelve. The moment bed 
facturers hear that there is any su 
centration of business in one pla 
will get very much interested in it, s 
the fellow who has such a whoppin 
and figure with him gladly. The bed 
sition now has something that pur 
experts call the dollar urge, which | 
illustrated by the story of two rive 
men who were after a big match ord 

“T’ve got it!” said one salesmez 
fully, coming out of the buyer’s offi 

“The devil you have!” said the 
“Your people can’t make as close 
as we can on matches, because 
convict labor.” 

““We use convict labor too,” 1 
the first salesman, ‘‘and our convic 
our lumber.” g 

With an order for such standard? 
manufacturer could eliminate mani 
of expense. Instead of making d 
different styles and constantly brinj| 
new ones to attract customers, his fi 
would run on that single style wit 
economy in designing, tools, materi: 
so forth. His selling expense woul) 
to almost nothing. His overhead ¥ 
reduced, because the factory could? 
running through the year. 

Indeed, it is the experience in (| 
tion buying that manufacturers wi! 
such standardized commodities wit 
order at all. In every slack | 
manufacturer.tries to keep his pli 
ning and his employes together by'é 
something for stock—that is, aod 
of such staple character that he i? 
certain of selling it later. If instit 
beds were standardized and he kn¥ 
the same pattern would be wanted § 
state, if not now, then next year, | 
go ahead confidently making thee’ 
ard beds and putting them in his wa 
knowing that sooner or later they v 
wanted. l 

There is a widespread movemer|! 
dustry toward standardization of tl 
War made it necessary, and demo! 
that in multiplicity of styles, p* 
colors, sizes, models, and the like, 
wastein many lines. Standardizatis 
ies production and employment, 2 
selling costs, makes it possible for # 
concerns to bid fairly on the sa? 
and quality of product, simplifies ® 
chant’s ~stock, reduces disputes # 
buyer and seller and brings other ie 
With standardization, the purchast 
cial cannot be fooled on quality, n@ 
how many hundreds of different ar® 
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aiitons Ride In Busses 


hree billion people traveled one billion miles last year in fifty 
nousand motor busses. Though still an infant, bus transportation 
teady boasts an invested capital of $100,000,000. It is obviously an 
dustrial giant of the immediate future. 


usses are not only facilitating the transportation of millions in cities 
ad between cities. Every day they convey 350,000 children to and from 
mnsolidated schools, thus bringing education closer to the rural home. 


4s interesting to note that while the bus business has almost doubled 
i volume in the last two years, Graham Brothers Bus production has 
iore than trebled. This is because experience has proved that bus lines 
lust give comfortable, dependable service if they are to be made 
tractive to the public. And they must be operated economically if 
ley are to be profitable to the owner. 


taham Brothers Busses—for city, interurban and school use—fully 
ve up to the reputation established by Graham Brothers Trucks in 
54 different lines of business. They are dependable. And repair parts, 
rough seldom needed, are available everywhere—in the efficient 
*tvice stations of Dodge Brothers Dealers. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1/2 Ton, $1325; f. 0. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 
Passenger Bus, Complete as IIlustrated, $2225 


. 
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marriott. —— Evansville 
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One of a fleet of eight Graham Brothers Busses owned by the 
Jamestown Street Railway Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Thousands of young men 
have found a lucrative new 
vocation in operating bus 
lines. Thousands of simi- 
lar opportunities are wait- 
ing. Perhaps you are inter- 
ested, orperhaps youknow 
ofsomeone who wouldlike 
to establish himself in a 
profitable business. If so, 
writetodayforinformation 
on bus line opportunities. 


RRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 
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Saas Sala a lancet 


Styled with distinction 
built to endure 


The Rialto—Style M-121 
Most Styles 


$10 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers « CHICAGO 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 


Haass peut tee Oe 


Lovely skin 
and complexion 


Don’tsuffer skin blemishes and dis- 
orders when it is often so easy to cor- 
rect them. Start eating Yeast Foam 
Tablets today; eat them regularly, 
along with your other food, and see 
how the general condition of your 
skin improves. 


This wholesome and palatable 
yeast is also used with great success 
as an appetite and digestion stimu- 
lant, and asa strength and energy 


builder. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 
Sample free on request. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name 
Address 


Mail coupon to 

Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. 

§.E.P.-7-21 Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 126) r 
buys, for quality is governed by specifica- 
tions. Let flour be an illustration: 

When several dozen different officials 
purchased flour for the institutions of an 
Bastern state they got all sorts of prices 
and grades. The seller, specializing in 
flour, could fool the buyer eight times in 
ten—now and then get a good price for 
flour that was actually bad, but generally 
sell him good flour of a grade worth a little 
less than what he thought he was paying 
for. Today that state buys through one 
official, and he judges flour by the same 
rules that govern the sales of 1,000,000 
barrels a day on the New York Produce 
Exchange. These rules are fairly simple. 
Flour of a certain grade must be milled 
from wheat of a certain quality. The seller 
submits a sample to flour experts, who give 
him an official certificate attesting the 
grade, and this certificate accompanies his 
flour when it is delivered to the state. 
Should any dispute arise thereafter, the 
experts send an inspector to take a sample 
of the flour delivered.and report upon that. 
If the seller has delivered other than the 
grade specified he pays for the investigation 
and removes the flour, while if the buyer is 
wronghemust pay. Thishas eliminated dis- 
putes to such an extent that, where formerly 
some flour controversy arose every few days, 
there have been only three appeals to the 
grading experts since the state’s flour pur- 
chases were put on this basis. 

Likewise with fresh beef, which is pur- 


chased under specifications of the Chicago - 


packers and the Department of Agriculture. 
There are four trade grades known as 
choice, good, medium and common. They 
vary from one-half to one cent a pound on 
carcass purchases. Good beef is usually 
bought for state institutions, and the rules 
require that it be well fattened, with no 
bruises, not frozen, delivered at least seven 
days after-killing, be covered, and within 
certain weights of the live animal for heavy 
and light beef, and so on. Thus the pur- 
chasing officer, buying from meat packers, 
measures quality by the same standards 
and specifications as the middleman from 
whom he formerly bought. 


Buyers Underpaid 


However, while standards and specifica- 
tions have been worked out for many 
articles purchased for local government use, 
there are thousands of others still to be 
standardized and reduced to similar rules. 
Lately Secretary Hoover called a conference 
in which everybody concerned in pur- 
chasing for or selling to local governments 
was represented—the purchasing officials, 
corporation purchasing agents, manufactur- 
ers, and technical men who test commodities 
and materials. They are now working 
through their national organizations, with 
the Bureau of Standards and Department 
of Commerce, to bring order and square 
dealing in this neglected field of business. 

About the hardest thing in passing the 
law that centralized New York State’s 
purchasing was the $10,000 salary for the 
superintendent. That looks like a lot of 
money to the state legislator who gets less 
himself—indeed, there are only nine gov- 
ernors in the United States who get $10,000 
and upward. The average purchasing offi- 
cer, buying from one to ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stuff yearly for state 
or city use, is paid only $2500 to $5000 a 
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year, when men purchasing no 
corporations get $15,000 to $30,000, 
“One reason why these men 
almost nothing in the way of standa 
and consolidating purchases is thej 
quate pay,’”’ said the corporation exp}! 
“They haven’t been able to affo; 
together. When Mr. Hoover invite 
to attend the recent conference, le 
a dozen could afford railroad fare t 
The rest said, ‘Sorry; no funds.”’ 
But the economies that a first-rat 
chasing officer can effect make it 7 
for him to earn a $10,000 salary 
times over. Furthermore, he doe 
for which several dozen scattered py 
ing officers drew small salaries. 
state of New York the saving in g 
must be close to $500,000, although sg 
this is needed to pay the staff in 
purchasing department. The scat 
chasing officers seldom lose their j 
buying is centralized, but are switd 
other executive work. 


The Politician’s Alibi 


Cities have not gone so far as § 
centralized purchasing. Of th 


ing, but few for the city as a wh 
payers in cities are awake to the 
that can be secured, and city offi 
but changes in method often requir 
legislation by state governments, @ 
some cases charter revisions, and 
take time. q 

To put the centralized buying of 
and cities on a national basis, gi 
the benefits of economies secured 
porations, an organization knoy 
Associates for Government Servic 
formed. It stands between the fell 
buys and the fellow who sells. St 
city governments are advised abo 
solidating their purchases. Spe 
are devised to standardize all sorts of 
plies used by the states and cities, — 

“All very fine!” is the taxpayer's 
comment. “But how long will it 
politician to get this new system uni 
control?” 

“Let me tell you a story about t 
says the corporation man. ‘People 
ask about graft in state and city pu 
of supplies. There is very little dish 
but much inefficiency. Purchasing of 
often lack experience, and have to ¢ 
to several other duties. The poss 
graft in something done regularl 
purchasing of supplies, are small com 
with those in other kinds of public 
ness—say, the building of some big 1 
improvement. When the politicia 
that centralized purchasing will mé 
impossible for him to influence supp 
tracts, he is for it as good politics, Su 
Representative Smith did succeed ins 
ing a contract to John, one of his fe 
the supply business. A dozen other fi 
would be after contracts as soon as 
heard of it. With purchasing ce 
under one man he can say to an} 
seeking favors of this kind, ‘Why, 
I couldn’t do anything with that mal 
if I could it would get me in jail’ 
politician is for centralized purchasi 
cause it gives him something even 
valuable than supply-contract patron 


that is, a perfect alibi.” a 


PHOTO BY CARSON C, HATHAWAY > 
The Battleship Maine Monument, Arlington National Cemetery — 
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no firm obligation of reciprocal 
e. The British cabinet did not feel 
le to contract a positive engage- 
thout parliamentary sanction. .. . 
he adds, “the horizon darkened we 
sertainty of British intervention.” 
as not,’’ says Prince Biilow, “till 
reak of war that the Triple Entente 
a solid coalition. As late as April 
, Baron Beyens, the Belgian Min- 
Berlin, stated, in connection with 
our that the Russian Ambassador 
M. Iswolski, was to be transferred 
yn, that M. Iswolski would be able 
nee himself there that public opin- 
ngland had not the slightest desire 
ngland lose her freedom of action 
mal treaty which would bind her 
hat of Russia and France.’’* 

s abundantly corroborated by Sir 
s conversation with M. Cambon on 
1914. 

] and conclusive piece of evidence 
ound in the appeal which President 
; addressed to King George V as 
July 31, 1914, urging that Great 
should make it clear that if conflict 
ced by Germany and Austria we 
ot abstain from intervention. “Un- 
ly,” writes the president, ‘‘our 
and naval engagements leave Your 
’s government entirely free, and in 
rs exchanged in 1912 between Sir 
and M. Paul Cambon, Great Brit- 
France are merely pledged the one 
ther to conversations in the event 
pean tension, with a view to con- 
whether there is ground for com- 
ion.” 

the entente was in being, the goy- 
s that were parties to it naturally 
sd and indeed encouraged their ex- 
ilitary and naval, to compare notes, 
onsider beforehand the possibilities 
right arise in the event of a breach 
ace. This procedure began early 
with the direct sanction of perhaps 
t peace-loving of all British prime 
's, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
|, indeed, a direct interest in the 
2 aspects of an unprovoked German 
1 of France; almost as direct as, 
more likely to become actual than, 
an invasion of our own shores; a 
val danger with which the great 
yy of Lord Roberts alarmed the 
nagination, and which, in deference 
received careful’and protracted in- 
ion in 1907-08 by the Committee 
rial Defence under my chairman- 


‘eport of the committee—which I 
aote later on—demonstrated that 
enterprise was out of the range of 
lwarfare. We now know that such 
irdy adventure was never seriously 
plated by Admiral von Tirpitz and 
se minds of his General Staff. But 
vur plain duty to provide for every 
contingency. 
wd Haldane says,+ “There was no 
iilitary convention; we entered into 
ications which bound us to do no 
tan study conceivable possibilities 
hion which the German General 
juld look on as a mere matter of rou- 
_a country the shores of which lay 
to those of France.” M. Poincaré 
lly explicit. ‘“‘England,’”’ he says, 
jund neither to France nor to Rus- 
et diplomatic pact. Her military 
| Staff was in unofficial relations 
at of France for the purpose of con- 
an eventful program of defence, 
jn in so far as concerned the possi- 
at France might be the victim of 
istifiable attack, the British Gov- 
piped entered into no engagement 


e autumn of 1912 the general for- 
Teady referred to, was agreed to be- 
ae British and French governments. 
Me these terms: 


‘to M. Cambon, 22nd November, 


e to time in recent years the French 
1 naval-and military experts have 
gether. It has always been under- 
uch consultation does not restrict 
either Government to decide at 
e whether or not to assist the 
ed force. We have agreed that 
between experts is not and ought 


’ prial Ger many, p. 107. 
re the War, p. 104. ° 


in of the War; p. 71. 


i, 


not to be regarded as an engagement that com. 
mits either Government to action in a contin- 
gency that has not arisen and may never 
arise. cake 

You have, however, pointed out that if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an un- 
provoked attack by a third Power, it might be- 
come essential to know whether it would in 
that event depend upon the armed assistance 
of the other. 


I agree that if either Government had grave 


reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a 
third Power, or something that threatened the 
general peace, it should immediately discuss 
with the other whether both Governments 
should act together to prevent aggression and 
to preserve peace, and if so, what measures they 
would be prepared to take incommon. If these 


measures involved action, the plans of the | 


General Staffs would at once be taken into con- 
sideration, and the Governments would then 


decide what effect should be given to them. * 


1X—The Part of Great Britain‘in 
the Entente 


] HAVE described in the last chapter the 
development of the Entente and given 
some account of its practical working. The 
participation in it of Great Britain has 
been much criticized, both by those who are 
and by those who are not acquainted with 
the actual facts. What were the alterna- 
tives? There were two, and two only. One 
was that Great Britain should resume the 
policy of isolation. The other was that she 
should become a partner in one or other of 
the two Continental alliances. 

The policy of isolation had been tried and 
found wanting. For an insular power, with 
a world-wide empire, and itself the center 
of international finance and exchange, that 
policy is foredoomed in the long run to fail- 
ure. Such a power cannot escape points 
of contact with other states and peoples, 
and points of contact are apt to develop 
into points of friction. It was isolation that 
made possible such incidents as Pendjdeh 
and Fashoda, the periodical scaremongering 
over Russian designs in Asia, and the peril- 
ous international situation in which we 
found ourselves during the Boer War. Each 
fresh misunderstanding had to be dealt 
with as it arose, and often in an atmosphere 
already overcharged with suspicion. More- 
over, differences and controversies, small in 
themselves, had a tendency in such condi- 
tions to accumulate. To realize to what a 
volume they might in the course of years 
attain, it is only necessary to study the de- 
tails of the Anglo-French Convention of 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
1907. It was no doubt practical experience 
of the difficulties, and even the dangers, of 
isolation that in 1899, as we have seen, led 
Mr. Chamberlain to press, and Lord Salis- 
bury to dally with, the proposal for an 
Anglo-German alliance. 

On the other hand, there was no proper 
place for Great Britain in either of the Con- 
tinental alliances. In truth, they were both 
of them highly artificial combinations. In 
the early days of the Triple Alliance, Bis- 
marck had taken care to reinsure himself 
with Russia. Italy, as I have pointed out 
above, had never been at home there, and 
became more and more detached; conclud- 
ing the Prinetti agreement with France in 
1902; voting steadily against her German 
ally at the Algeciras Conference in 1906; 
and in almost constant hot water with 
Austria over Balkan questions from 1912 on- 
ward. It was Italy which in effect vetoed the 
cynical Austrian scheme for the crushing of 
Serbia after the Treaty of Bukharest in 1913. 
Austria itself a geographical makeshift, had 
no independent corporate life, and was 
towed in the wake of Germany, which in 
turn, with all its great resources and still 
greater potentialities, had since the death 
of Bismarck lost the genius of leadership. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance, based, it 
may almost be said, upon a negation, the 
common fear of Germany, was also in its 
essence an unnatural union, a mariage de 
convenance between Czarism and Democ- 
racy. It was a creature of necessity, of 
great service in maintaining the Continental 
equilibrium; but, important to us as were 
the friendship and good will of both its 
members, there was no reason, from the 
point of view either of British interests or 
of European peace, why we should join the 
partnership. 

There was in those days no League of 
Nations; it required the harsh discipline of 


* See Appendix D, that will follow the last 
I 


installment of this series. 
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your car 
CrescentTool 4 
equipped ? G 


Every owner of a well- 
equipped car likes to brag a 
little about its special fea- 
tures—the lighting system, 
bearings, ignition, axles, 
speedometer and the rest. 
You will feel inclined to 
brag about the tools, too, 
when they are “CRESCENT.” 


Next time the question of a 
new car comes up, ask if 
the equipment includes gen- 
uine Crescent Tools. 


CRESCENT TOOL Co. 
““The CRESCENT WRENCH Peoble’’ 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Crescent Kit car- 
ries the tools you al- 
ways need — wrench, 
pliers and screwdriver 
—in the side pocket, 
always ready for in- 
stant service. Get it at 
your garage, accessory 
store or hardware 


store—$2.35 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
I would like to see a Crescent Kit. 
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My dealer’s name is____ 


Signed 


St. and No, 
Post Office 


/ 


hair in'place. | 


Dry and brittle Hair, soft‘and fluffy hair, 
stiff and wiry hair—all kinds of hair con- 
trolled by STACOMB. Try it after 


washing the hair. 


Send for FREE 


Miniature Trial Tube 


. For Hair That Won't 


Stay Combed 


STACOMB keeps all kids of unruly 


‘Restores the duster, too. 


Tubes—35c 
Jars—75c 


STACOMEB rub. 


—The Original 


Women and children, as well as men, 


find STACOMB valuable in this way. 


Comes in handy tubes—convenient for 
travelling—and in jars. 


At all druggists. 
Ask your barber for a 


Demand 
STACOMB 


has never 
been equalled. 


——— 
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cAt Last! *U 
a practical luggage-carrier 
ETHLEHEM Tourack! A substantial, solid-sided 


carry-all that opens out like an extra running- 
board to receive your baggage, and folds down flat against the 
car’s regular running-board when not in use. Staunch, copper- 
oxidized, adjustable brackets fasten to the running-board. Incon- 
spicuous! Good-looking! Practical! 

No longer need passengers in the rear seat ride in 
discomfort. Luggage is protected and held rigidly. No 
chance of baggage marring the car. Rattles are eliminated, too, 
because luggage is held firmly by the Tourack straps. Equip your 
car with a Tourack and know your luggage is safe. Price $5.50. 
$6 west of Mississippi. $1 extra for straps. 


Write me personally if your dealer hasn’t the Tourack and I 
will see that you are supplied. You’ll want one for that contem- 


plated trip. 
; President 


BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG Co., INC. 
“Tf it’s made in Bethlehem, it’s well made” 


Bethlehem 
ourack 


Manufacturers of Bethlehem Spark Plugs, Snappy Caps 
and Quickway Wrench-Sets 
Carries Your Luggage 


HOSIERY ~ 


HERE are several new Shawknit 

numbers which merit your 
attention. The little gold label on 
each pair makes it safe to venture, 
for behind the pleasing seasonable 
novelty is the unchanging Shawknit 
standard of service. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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the war to convince the world of its neces- 
sity. The larger purposes of the Hague 
conferences-—disarmament, in particular— 
were frustrated by divided counsels and by 
the veto of Germany. The situation was 
full of menacing possibilities from the piling 
up of armaments, Germany’s new naval 
ambitions, the periodical emergence of 
embarrassing incidents like that of Morocco, 
the continuous counteractivities of Austria 
and Russia in the Balkans, the restlessness 
of the Balkan States themselves, the cloud 
of uncertainty which hung over the future of 
Turkey. 

In such an atmosphere it seemed to us 
that the true policy of Great Britain was 
neither one of isolated detachment nor of 
incorporation with one or another of the 
alliances, defensive or offensive, of the Con- 
tinental groups. We prepared, by the recon- 
struction of our army and large additions 
to our navy, for the worst eventualities. 
But we made it perfectly plain, as I have 
shown, to both France and Russia, from 
our relations with whom the entente had 
removed all substantial causes of suspicion 
and mistrust, that, if and when the great 
issue of peace or war should arise, we must 
have our hands free and be at full liberty 
to determine whether or not to intervene. 

In such an attitude there was, of course, 
nothing provocative to the Triple Alliance. 
Germany, indeed, pressed more than once 
on our acceptance a formula of absolute 
neutrality, which was out of the question. 
All that we could reasonably be expected 
to offer we gave. 

The Balkan troubles of 1912-18 afford a 
practical illustration of Sir Edward Grey’s 
conception of the part which Great Britain 
ought to play in situations where no direct 
British interest was involved but the gen- 
eral peace of Europe was in serious jeopardy. 

It is not worth while to go at length into 
the tedious details of the two Balkan wars, 
nor, in the conflict of evidence, is it possible 
to say with precision to what extent the 
strings of the combatant states were pulled 
from Vienna and St. Petersburg respec- 
tively. There is no doubt, however, that 
Bulgaria was the protégé of Austria, and 
Serbia of Russia, and there was imminent 
danger of the two powers being drawn into 
active participation in the fray. To prevent 
this possibility was Sir E. Grey’s constant 
preoccupation, and that it was in fact pre- 
vented was largely, if not mainly, due to 
him. “The most potent factor in the 
preservation of peace between the Pow- 
ers,” writes Doctor Schmitt, ‘‘was unques- 
tionably the moderating influence of Sir 
Edward Grey. He revived the Eu- 
ropean Concert, through a Conference of 
Ambassadors in London, and with their 
assistance skillfully adjusted the conflicting 
claims of the Powers directly interested in 
the Balkans.’”’ It should be noted that 
throughout the deliberations, he not only 
showed no bias in favor of Russia but on 
more than one critical occasion—for in- 
stance, the affair of Scutari—he backed up 
the Austrian contentions. It is fair to add 
that from the representative of Germany, 
Prince Lichnowsky, he received effective 
support. 

Sir E. Grey’s speech in the House of 
Commons on August 12, 1918, is so im- 
portant that the substance of it is set out 
in Appendix F. 

The Balkans remained a fertile seed plot 
of intrigue and danger, but the conflict had 
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for the time been localized and 
scribed, and the world was saved f 

immeasurable calamity of a Euro 
It was with this happy preced 
fresh in the memory, that two year 
we strove to solve a new crisis by the 
cation of the same machinery. Th 
had again arisen in the Balkan a 
Powers directly interested were again, 
tria and Russia; the rest had no cone 
their own in the quarrel. The experie 
1912-13 had shown that, given a ge 
desire to preserve the peace, the 
of the great states might be supe 
even for the time obliterated, by con( 
action under the supreme stress 0 fal 
mon emergency. 1 
But it was not to be. 
wy i 
X—Naval Expansion — 

J 


leteye= take as the best preface 
find to this chapter, some words us) 
Prince Biilow in his book on Imperial, 
many. f | 

During the first ten years after the inh 
tion of the Navy Bill of 1897, and wh 
shipbuilding was in its infancy, an 
Government, ready to go to any lengths, 
have made short work of our developmen} 
Sea Power, and rendered us harmless hefo, 
claws had grown at Sea. . . . Englan 
missed the right moment. | 


\, 


Nothing is more true; if our policy 
been to isolate Germany we could hay 
circled and possibly at the cost of a}; 
pean war, have strangled the German 
in its cradle. a 

Prince Biilow writes: i 


‘ i; 

The fleet that we have built since 189) 
which though far inferior to England’; 
made us the second Sea Power of the) 
enabled us to support our interests e 
with all the weight of our reputation 
Power. . . . Certainly it was 
nantly defensive réle that we ass 
fleet. It is self-understood, however, 
serious international conflicts this def 
might be extended. 


#| 
The Kaiser describes with | 
complacency the stages by which his, 
was transformed from an insignificant 
a formidable and even menacing wat 
chine. vy 
In this chapter I shall present a. 
marized narrative of the process of e& 
sion. iY 
In 1888, when William II sue 
the throne, the German fleet co 
27 ironclads firing 160 guns, 23 
a personnel of 16,995 officers and 
the estimates amounted to only £2,8 
In 1891-1892 the estimates had 
£4,750,000 in pursuance of a n al 
gram drafted in 1888-1889. But this 
gram was not fully carried out and 
estimates were reduced in subsequent? 
by the Reichstag. Finally, in 1897, 
Admiral von Hollmann was defeated, 
in the Budget Committee and the Reis 
tag, he resigned, and was succeedei) 
Admiral von Tirpitz. 
The only progress that had been 14 
in this period lay in the reconstitutii(0 
the navy department as a separate m1! 
try under a secretary of state. The Ke 
says truly that from his point of view 
twelve previous years had been wastec! 
Admiral von Hollmann’s words “the '¥ 
fcontinued on Page 132) 
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Shaler “Welded” Patches 
Make Punctured Tubes as Good as New 


They cannot loosen or come off, be- 
cause the repair is “welded” to the tube 
itself, so that it is not affected by the 
heat or friction of driving. 


There is no substitute for the Shaler 
because there is no substitute for heat- 
vulcanizing for repairing tube punctures, 
just as there is no substitute for heat- 
vulcanizing in manufacturing tires. 


Rubber must be heat-vulcanized in 
order to obtain a permanent “weld” that 
lasts, and makes the tube as good as new. 


The Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer is 
automatic in action, and so easy to oper- 
ate that anyone can repair tubes with 
it, in just a few minutes. 


It’s easier than sticking on patches— 
quicker than changing tubes. It makesa 
strong, durable repair that flexes perfectly 
with the tube—and will not come off. 


Over a million and a half motorists use 
the Shaler. It saves time, prevents de- 
lays, gives longer mileage and pays for 
itself many times over. 


Buy It Anywhere—for Only $1.50 


Your Auto SupplyDealer has the Shaler in stock, probably in his window. Stop in and 
get one foryour car today. The complete outfit—includingthe handsomenickel-plated 
Shaler Vulcanizer and a dozen Patch-@-Heat Units, which makes twelve permanent 
repairs, only costs $1.50. Prices are slightly higher in Canada and the Far West. 


C. A. SHALER CO., 
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Waupun, Wis. 
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HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT ? 


This discovery enables you to make a delicious 
Ginger Ale at home just as easily and economically 
as you make Rootbeer from Hires Household 


Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. 
cannot supply you, send 25c and we will send 
postpaid package direct, or send $2.80 for carton 
Canada and foreign price, 35c and 


of one dozen. 
$4.00, respectively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Fifteen yearsago 
Mr.Baumgarten 
(then a young 
college student), 
by giving us a// 
his time, earned 
more than $600 
in the month of 
June. In fact, 
he largely paid 
his college ex- 
penses with 
Curtis dollars. 


$20 to 


+, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 372 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Name 


If your dealer 


at home 


15 Years 
of Profit 


Alcither side you will find an in- 
teresting story of Mr.Eugene 
H. Baumgarten of Kentucky— 

story which we want to tell you 
now for the reason that this is a 
splendid time for you, too, to profit 
through sending us new and re- 
newal subscriptions for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. And you can make 
more money now than you could 
have made 15 years ago. 


1923 


‘Today Mr. 


Baumgarten is 
still a Curtis 
worker, though 
his business en- 
ables him togive 
us only part of 
his time. Inspite 
of this, he often 
earns from $100 
to $300 during 
the summer 
months alone. 


$200 a Month Extra 


Literally scores of our workers, both men 
and women, easily earn in their spare 
time from $20 to $200 a month extra. 
The coupon will bring you the same 
opportunity. 


Gentlemen: I’d like to look ahead to years of extra money. Please tell me, but without 
obligation, how I may earn it. 


Street 


City 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

was slowly dying of old age.’ There were 
in commission only 8 battleships, the larg- 
est of them of 9874 tons, 6 others which 
were obsolescent, and 19 small armored 
cruisers. The personnel was about 25,000. 
Public opinion was still torpid; the 
Reichstag was recalcitrant; the parliamen- 
tary leaders, especially Richter, were con- 
temptuous; and it was necessary that a 
“oreat movement should be engineered 
among the people.’’ For this purpose an 
“energetic propaganda” was set on foot, 
through a “well-organized and well-directed 
press.” The Kaiser himself contributed in 
a speech at Cologne on April 4, 1897, in 
which he used the characteristic phrase: 


| “Neptune with the trident is a symbol that 


we have new tasks to perform and 
that trident must be in our hands.” 

On April 10, 1898, the new navy law was 
passed. The ‘law was justified, in an ex- 
planatory memorandum, on the ground 
that the navy had actually weakened in 
recent years, that the empire possessed 
colonies which needed protection, and that 
its growing trade not only made it vulner- 
able at sea but increased the risks of com- 
plications with foreign countries. 

Its capital feature was the establishment 
of a fleet of fixed size and character with 
automatic replacement; as the Kaiser says, 
“The make-up of the navy, like that of the 
any was to be settled by law once and for 
a 4 

A program was laid down for completion 
in six years—that is, before the end of the 
financial year 1903-1904. The establish- 
poe included in this program was as fol- 
Ows: 


(a) Ready for use: 
1 Fleet flagship 
2 Squadrons each of 8 battleships 
2 Divisions each of'4 armored coastships 
6 Large cruisers—as scouts of the home 
battle fleet 
16 Small cruisers—as scouts of the home 
battle fleet 
8 Large cruisers—for foreign service 
10 Small cruisers—for foreign service 
(b) As material reserve: 
2 Battleships 
8 Large cruisers 
4 Small cruisers 


The requirements in torpedo craft, school 
ships and training ships were not laid down. 

The period fixed for replacement was for 
battleships 25 years, for large cruisers 20 
years, and for small cruisers 15 years. 

In 1898 the relative strength of the prin- 
cipal European navies was as follows: 


BRITAIN 
FRANCE 
RUSSIA 
GERMANY 


Battleships: 
First-class . . . 
Second-class . . 
Third-class. . . 


Total battleships . 


Coast-defense ships 


Cruisers: 
First-class . . . 
Second-class . . 
Third-class. . . 


Total cruisers. . . 


Torpedo gunboats. 


The establishment laid down in the Law 
of 1898 was far from being excessive, either 
with reference to Germany’s naval interests 
or the relative strength of other fleets. The 
new departure aroused no apprehension in 
this country. So far is this from being true 
that it was in the autumn of 1899 that over- 
tures were made, as we have seen, by Eng- 
lish statesmen like Mr. Chamberlain to 
pave the way to an Anglo-German alliance. 

Early in 1899 Admiral von Tirpitz said 
in the Budget Committee of the Reichstag: 


I declare expressly that in no quarter has the 
intention to submit a new navy plan in any wa, 
been manifested; that, on the contrary, in all 
quarters concerned, the firmest intention ex- 
ists to carry out the Navy Law and to observe 
the limits therein laid down. 


In spite of this emphatic declaration, be- 
fore the end of the year the German Govern- 
ment had announced the bill which became 
the Law of June 14, 1900. 

In the interval the South African War 
had broken out and the Bundesrath and 
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two, other German steamers had been 
by the British naval authorities. 1 
count which the Kaiser gives of 
tion of the news by himself, Prince 
and Admiral von Tirpitz throws a 
esting light on their motives and 
On his own confession, Anglopho 
deliberately stirred up and exploi 
nection with the “outrage,” for th 
of repealing and enlarging the la 
And at the same time the Empe 
taking credit with the British Goy 
for his friendliness, by revealing hi 
of the allied Russian and French pr 
for joint intervention in the Sou 
War, and even, as he says, by 
Lord Roberts with a plan of cam 

The memorandum attached to the 
Bill of 1900 defined its object: 


To protect the Empire’s sea trade an 
nies, in view of present circumstances ¢ 
method can avail—Germany must 
tle fleet so strong that even the adj 
possessed of the greatest sea-power will 
it only with grave risk to himself. 

For our purpose it i8 not absolutely 
that the German battle fleet should b 
as that of the greatest naval Power: fora 
a great Naval Power will not be able t 
his whole striking force upon us, Bu 
should succeed in meeting us with consi 
superiority of strength the defeat of a 
German fleet would so substantially weal 
enemy that in spite of a victory he 
obtained, his own position in the wo 
no longer be secured by an adequate fe 


These generalities were reduealil 
crete terms in the Reichstag by A 
von der Goltz, an official exponent 
many’s naval policy: ‘ 


Let us consider the case of a war wit 
land. Inspite of what many people thin| 
is nothing improbable in it, owing to t 
mosity which exists in our country t 
England and to the sentiments of t 
nation towards all Continental powals 
particular against Germany. . 
opinion is generally held in this cot ti 
any resistance against England at sea w 
impossible and that all our naval prepa 
are but wasted efforts. It is time th 
childish fear, which would put a stop to 
progress, should be pulled up by the ro 
destroyed. . . . The maritime supe 
Great Britain, overwhelming now. 
tainly remain considerable in the futu 
she is compelled to scatter her forces ¢ 
the world. In event of war in home wa} 
greater part of the foreign squadrons wi 

doubt be recalled: but that would bea 
of time and then all the stations oversea 
not be abandoned. On the other ha 
German fleet, though much smaller, can 
concentrated in European waters. 
increases about to be made it 
position to measure its strength with 
dinary British naval forces in hole 


Influenced by these argumer| 
Reichstag assented to the new na’) 
which in its final form set up the | 
ing establishment for the fleet: 

THE BATTLE FLEET g 
2 Fleet flagships z 
4 Squadrons, each of 8 battleships! 
8 Large cruisers for scouting purp? 
4 Small cruisers for scouting purp) 


FOREIGN FLEET 


3 Large cruisers 
10 Small cruisers 


& RESERVE 
4 Battleships 

3 Large cruisers 

4 Small cruisers 


An attached schedule provided 
replacement of 17 battleships if 
cruisers during the years 1901-171 ini 
The effect of the new law was to in 
the single battle fleet of the 1898 l¢ 
two battle fleets with three of th 
squadrons permanently in commiss 

With the enlargement of the prog! 
policy of naval construction also cli 
The new ships, both in displaceme} 
armament, marked a great advancef 
type of vessel which Germany had hi 
built. ‘‘These ships,” say Messrsi 
and Castle, “really represented ther’ 
of Germany upon the high seas as 
class naval power possessing vessel 
lie in the line and to fight the me 
under any foreign flag.” 

The law of 1900, which laid dow ; 
gram for seventeen years, was first aril 
by the Act of June 5, 1906, by which # 
ment the foreign-service fleet was int 2 
by 5 large cruisers, and the r 
cruiser. It, however, increaaall 
naval expenditure by one-third. 

On February 10, 1906, the D 
had been launched. It was the pro! 


¥ 


a 


ence gained in the Russo-Japanese 
e change in design which it in- 
| was inevitable. 
vent of the Dreadnought produced 
tion among the German authori- 
e foresight the Kaiser extols, for 
2 quite unprepared for any such 
ent, and from the summer of 1905 
, 1907, the keel of not a single new 
yattleship was laid down. 
er amendment of the law of 1900 
» on April 6, 1908, whereby the 
mt period for old vessels was re- 
ym. twenty-five years to twenty 
he effect of this amendment was 
se the annual program to four 
\ips.* 
w law was the German response 
er of Great Britain to reduce the 
on in naval armaments. 
y, 1906, the British Government 
yunced its intention to cut down 
» construction by 25 per cent, de- 
onstruction by 60 per cent, and 
e construction by 33 per cent. On 
», 1907, Sir Henry Campbell- 
an, then Prime Minister, published 
,in The Nation, pointing out that 
ea power was recognized univer- 
nonaggressive; offering to reduce 
maments even further if other 
dopted the same policy; and urging 
that the subject should not be ex- 
‘om the approaching Hague Con- 
An official communication on 
1g was sent to all the naval powers. 
the German Chancellor replied in 
hstag, ‘‘The German Government 
articipate in a discussion which, 
z to their conviction, is unpractical 
¢ does not involve risk.” It was 
the deliberate obstruction of Ger- 
at the Hague Conference failed in 
purposes, and that no concerted 
‘tive effort was made for European 
nent. The Kaiser himself told Sir 
Aardinge that the whole thing was 
atest nonsense.” 
mended law of 1908 made it clear 
less British shipbuilding was in- 
Germany might gain a superiority 
il ships in 1914. In consequence I 
on March 29, 1909, in the House of 
is that Great Britain would not 
ner supremacy to be challenged. 
tion was at the same time clearly 
y Sir Edward Grey: ‘“‘Our navy is 
‘at the German army is to Ger- 
To have a strong navy would 
‘their prestige, their diplomatic in- 
‘their power of protecting their 
se; but it is not the matter of life 
sh to them that it is to us.” 
cordingly laid down 8 capital ships 
} 


the amendment of 1908 German 
‘tion would have fallen to 2 ships 
but at the end of 1911 a new amend- 
‘1s brought forward, which became 
‘june 14, 1912, and which provided 
\ battle fleet of 1 fleet flagship, 5 
ins of 8 battleships each, 12 large 
Neck 30 small cruisers as scouts; and 
(oreign-service fleet of 8 large cruis- 
110 small cruisers. 

imeant an addition of 3 battleships 
eee cruisers. There was also 
'n for the construction of 6 subma- 
inually, 72 in all. The most signifi- 
f ture of the new law is the creation 
1intenance in full commission of a 
ittle squadron of 8 battleships. 
Jhurchill dealt with the effect of the 
rin his speech on July 22, 1912: 


tain feature of that law is not the in- 
3 the new construction of capital ships, 
Ithat is an important feature. The 
f ture is the increase in the striking force 
of all classes which will be available, 
<tely available, at all seasons of the 
third squadron of 8 battleships will be 
‘and maintained in full commission 
of the active battle fleet. Whereas ac- 
to the unamended law the active battle 
sists of 17 battleships, 4 battle or large 
_ cruisers and 12 small cruisers; in the 
ure that active fleet will consist of 25 
ips, 8 battle or large armored cruisers 
cruisers; and whereas owing to the 
tof recruitment which prevails in Ger- 
se German fleet is less fully mobile dur- 
winter months, it will, through the 
mn of this law, be not only increased in 
1g. but rendered much more readily avail- 
dei Taking a general view of the 

e law nearly four-fifths of the entire 
_ navy will be maintained in full per- 
commission—that is to say, instantly 


t)as tantamount to asking for the cost of 
hips of the line. Life of Ballin, p. 137. 
paemcle will be found in extenso in Ap- 
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and constantly ready for war. Such a propor- 
tion is remarkable, and, so far as I am aware, 
finds no example in the previous practice of any 
modern naval power. 


The navy law of 1912 was passed after 
the failure of the conversations of that 
year, initiated by Lord Haldane, with 
which I shall deal in a separate chapter. 

Without going into technical details the 
general effect of the new situation created 
by the law, so far as battleships were con- 
cerned, was this—assuming the program 
to be carried out: 


BATTLESHIPS 
READY FOR TOTAL ON MOBILI- 
SERVICE ZATION 
Germanyaeee echt pale 25 38 
Great Britain. ..... 49 57 (rising to 65) 


This will be a convenient place to deal 
with the question, What was the real object 
of these successive developments in the 
German navy, of ever-increasing scope, 
and culminating in the law of 1912? Can 
the facts be reconciled with the official the- 
ory that expansion upon such a scale, and 
at such a rate, was forced upon Germany 
by the growth of her foreign trade, the mul- 
tiplication of her mercantile marine, and 
the duty of protecting her accumulating 
interests, territorial and otherwise, over 
the seas? 

The best answer that can be given to this 
inquiry is, I think, to be found in an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Churchill to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence on July 11, 
1912, with the object of giving full and confi- 
dential information to the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Mr.—now Sir Robert—Borden, 
and four of his colleagues in the Canadian 
cabinet, whom I had invited to the meeting. 

Mr. Churchill said: 


I should like to point out that the repeated 
increases occurred quite irrespective of what we 
had done ourselves. In fact, the most notable 
increase, that of 1906, occurred at a period 
when we had deliberately decided to try and 
set an example of checking naval competition 
by restricting our own program of construc- 
tion, both in that year and the year after. 

The ultimate scale of the German fleet is of 
the most formidable character. 

Of course it is quite true that according to 
the German navy law, as a great many German 
speakers on the subject have always said, the 
German fleet does not exist in order to be a 
menace to the British fleet, and it does not con- 
template anything of that character—it only 
exists for the protection of German trade and 
of German colonies. We are speaking here 
without the reserves which are necessary in 
public utterance, and I am bound tosay, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Admiralty, that we find it 
very difficult to reconcile such statements with 
truth—very difficult indeed. 

The whole character of the German fleet 
shows that it is designed for aggressive and 
offensive action of the largest possible charac- 
ter in the North Sea or the North Atlantic— 
action, according to the memorandum accom- 
panying their first bill, against the strongest 
naval power at some moment when that power 
will not be able, owing to some duty which it 
may have to discharge to its colonies or to some 
other part of the empire, to keep all its forces 
concentrated to meet. the blow. The structure 
of the German battleships shows clearly that 
they are intended for attack and for fleet action. 
They are not a cruiser fleet designed to protect 
colonies and commerce all over the world. They 
have been preparing for years, and are continu- 
ing to prepare, on an ever larger scale, a fleet 
which, from its structure and character, can be 
proved by naval experts to have the central 
and supreme object of drawing out a line of 
battle for a great trial of strength in the North 
Sea or in the ocean. 

I will not go into technical details, but the 
position of the guns, the armament, the way the 
torpedo tubes are placed—all these things en- 
able naval experts to say that this idea of sud- 
den and aggressive action on the greatest scale 
against a great modern naval power, is un- 
doubtedly the guiding principle of German 
naval policy. When you go to the smaller types 
of vessels, the same principle can be traced. In 
their torpedo-boat destroyers, which they call 
torpedo boats, speed has been the principle es- 
sentially that they have gone upon, and that 
they have developed. We on our part have 
developed gun power and strength to a preater 
extent, because our destroyers would play the 
more defensive réle of protecting our battle 
fleet against the attack of the enemy’s destroy- 
ers. Their torpedo boats are undoubtedly de- 
signed with a view to developing an attack 

upon the great ships of the navy that they may 
be opposed to, whereas ours have in view the 
object of destroying the torpedo craft of the 
enemy which would be trying to make an at- 
tack. That again is a very significant fact. 

Now we come to the submarine. If, there 
ever was a vessel in the world whose services to 
the defensive will be great, and which is a 
characteristic weapon for the defense, it is the 
submarine. But the German development of 
‘that vessel, from all the information we can ob- 


tain, shows that it is intended to turn even this 
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and comfortable. 
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of oak beneath the feet that suggests comfort 
and ease. The beautiful grain and variety of 
figure that Nature grew in oak cannot be repro- 
duced,and when finished to conform to the color 
scheme of the room, an oak floor becomes in a 
decorative, as well as a practical sense, the cor- 
rect and modern foundation for the living room. 

In the dining room, an oak floor, by: its 
richness and beauty, contributes to the sense 
of well being and enjoyment. 

The atmosphere of the bedroom should be 
restful and conducive to sleep. Oak floors, 
finished to harmonize with the subdued tones 


selected for the furnishings, are delightful in ° 


their invitation to deep, restful sleep. 
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entire organization working almost 
as one man. Standardized machin- 
ery; no jigs and dies investment 


except for one model; the mind of every em- 
ployee on one objective elimination of waste 
in effort, energy and capital—these have 
produced the Victor Adding and Listing 
Machine for $100. 


The Victor adds up to one-million, hasan eight- 


Listing Machine 


6. y f. o. b. Chicago 


Write for name of nearest dealer and free trial and easy payment offers. 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 319 N, Albany Ave., Dept. B-181, Chicago, Ill. _ 


bank keyboard, and will do anything that any 
standard adding and listing machine can do- 
Used by such large companies as Standard 
Oil, Brooklyn Edison and Southern Pacific 
Lines. 

Any one of 600 Victor dealers will place a 
machine in your office on free trial. If you 
wish to purchase the Victor on easy pay- 
ments, a plan has been provided. 
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Without the telephone ‘“‘re- 
peater,” the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 
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Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 
and are restored by “‘repeaters.’” 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting researchwithin 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 
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| plainly about these things. 


| isters, put the pertinent question: 
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weapon of defense into one of offense—that is. 


to say, they are building not the smaller classes 
which: will be useful for the defense of their 
somewhat limited coast line, but the large 
classes, which would be capable of sudden op- 
eration at a great distance from their base 
across the sea. SoI think lam justified in say- 
ing that the German fleet, whatever may be 
said about it, exists for the purpose of fighting 
a great battle in the North Sea, both with bat- 
tleships and with all ancillary vessels, against 
some other great naval power which is not re- 
ferred to by them. 

We have at present, I was going to say, two 
safety signals which we watch very carefully— 

hope I am not doing wrong in speaking quite 
First of all, we see 
that in the winter the German fleet is "largely 
demobilized, owing to the fact that they are 
full up with their recruits; consequently, in the 
winter the strain is relaxed, we are able to send 
our fleet away to refresh itself on the coast of 
Spain, and, generally speaking, we get repairs 
done on a larger scale when the strain is abated. 
Another indication which we have of security 
is when we see some of their great vessels of the 
newer type—the Oldenburg, the Moltke, or 
the Von der Tann—on the Baltic side of the 
Kiel Canal, because they cannot come through 


| the canal at present, and we know that if any 
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great enterprise were on foot it would be very 
unlikely that units of the greatest consequence 
would be left on the wrong side of the canal, 
whence they would have to make a great detour 
to come round. Unfortunately both these 
safety signals are going to be extinguished in 
the immediate future; the deepening of the 
Kiel Canal, which is to be accomplished in two 
years’ time, will enable the greatest vessels to 
pass through it in the same way as other vessels 


| can now pass through. In addition, as regards 


the immunity which so far we have enjoyed in 
the winter, that, too, will be destroyed by the 
development of the new German navy law, the 
effect of which is to put slightly less than four- 


| fifths of their fleet permanently into full com- 
| mission—that is to say, in the category of ships 


instantly ready for action. 


Mr. Pelletier, one of the Canadian min- 
“Ts there 
any indication that Germany will increase 


| her naval forces and her coaling stations 


abroad in order to carry out the assump- 
tion that she is only protecting her colo- 
nies?” 

Mr. Churchill replied: “No, there is not. 
As a matter of fact, the Admiralty would 
not view with deep concern the develop- 
ment by Germany of oversea possessions. 
On the contrary, if they were acquired in a 
fair manner without trampling upon weaker 
powers, we should he rather glad to see what 
is now concentrated dissipated. New over- 
sea possessions are, to some extent, a host- 
age to the stronger naval power, and might 
easily relieve the tension. It is no part, if 
I understand him aright, of Sir Edward 


| Grey’s policy to stand in the way of Ger- 


many acquiring legitimate possessions 
abroad. On the contrary, it would really 
relieve the naval situation.” 

Sir Edward Grey: “We have been en- 
deavoring to make that clear.” 

Mr. Asquith: ‘‘We are not what they 
call keeping her out of her place in the sun, 


and, all) directed| ia the contrary.” 


In 1913 Mr. Churchill proposed a naval 


holiday. This suggestion was also rejected. 


Two questions arise in connection with 
the growth of the German navy: 

1. How far is the Kaiser entitled to credit 
for its creation? 

2. To what extent did the naval agita- 
tion for which he was largely responsible 
create the war atmosphere? 

1. The Kaiser himself admits that all his 
efforts were fruitless up to 1898; he de- 
plores ‘“‘the twelve wasted years.’’ During 
these years his flamboyant speeches had 
little effect either on the Reichstag or on 
German public opinion. The chief of Ad- 
miralty, Admiral von Hollmann, made no 
impression on the Reichstag; indeed his 
proposals were frequently rejected. It was 
only when Admiral von Tirpitz became 
director of German naval policy that any 
progress was made. 

Instead of the piecemeal proposals mainly 
for cruiser construction which were put 
forward from 1888 to 1898, Admiral von 


| Tirpitz adopted a fixed and consistent pol- 


icy. He inaugurated the Navy League, he 
initiated an elaborate system of propa- 
ganda, and he handled the Reichstag with 
consummate skill. While the Kaiser made 
rhetorical speeches, and had only vague 
general ideas about the importance of sea 
power, Admiral von Tirpitz devised and 
carried out a practical policy of naval ex- 
pansion. 

2. For the purpose of influencing public 
opinion, the Kaiser himself offers evidence 
es Anglophobia was deliberately stimu- 
ated. 


July 2 


The explosion which took placa . 
Daily Telegraph interview was _ 
in 1908 is, under these conditions, ny 
prising. Having by his own poliey 
the flames of Anglophobia, it wa 
wondered at that his subjects 
understand his professions of friend 
England which he admitted were n 
by the majority of the Ge 
While he was fomenting hatre¢ 
England it became increasingly ¢ 
preserve good relations between 
peoples. 

A necessary result of the r, 
menacing expansion of the Gen 
was—as Admiral Tirpitz records 
placency—the concentration o 
British naval force in the North 
the withdrawal of our battleships 
Mediterranean, whither the 
moved their heavy ships. It w: 
this way that we could provide 
and the men to form our third ba 
ron. Westill left a strong force int 
iterranean to guard our inte 
and, as Mr. Churchill wrote to 
time, August, 1912: “If Fran 
exist, we should make no other 
of our forces.” The same was t 
mutandis of France. 

The result of the new naval d 
made by the two countries in 1 
leave the Channel and Atlantic 
France undefended by any adequa 
naval force. There was no form 
tion between France and Gre: 
that in the case of unprovoked ai 
should supply the necessary naval at 
their defense; still less, of course, th 
should regard such an attack as a 
belli with ourselves. There were 
said before, neither naval nor mj 
compacts. But France undoubt 
that she could calculate, in such | 
tingency, upon our vetoing any 
sea upon her northern and wester 
which were practically denuded of 
protection by her concentrati 
Mediterranean. And this is wh 
event, actually happened. At 
phase of the negotiations in Augus 
we let the French Government know 
without in any way committing | 
to go to war on the side of Fran 
should not allow the German flea 
down the Channel to attack her n 
ports. 

This intimation was communi@lal 
out delay by Prince Lichnowsky 
government. In the reminiscence} 
published, of the late Count von \ 
who was the chief of the German 
what followed is described in these 


On the day before mobilization (ie, 
German army) a dispatch arrived fromL 
in which it was stated that England ha 
an undertaking to France to protect her) 
German attack from the sea against her 
ern coast. The Kaiser asked me for 
and I said that we could ences eae 
guarantee not to attack the northern ¢ 
France if England would, on this unde 
ing, agree to remain neutral. ta 


It is perfectly clear that neither th 
dispersal of our fleet at the end ol 
1914, nor our promise to France t 
the German navy out of the Channi 
regarded in Berlin as an act of hostil 
was still hoped and believed that E, 
would remain neutral. 

A word may here be said as to the | 
sis which lay in wait for the most cos 
formidable development of the Welt; 
What became of this vast collection 
gantic instruments of destruction wh 
at last broke out? For all practical bi 
ent purposes they were from the earl 
of the war sealed up in their home 
For a few months stray German ¢ 
appeared here and there upon thi 
seas, and attempted to harass oul! 
merce; but their activity complete 
lapsed as soon as the meteoric caree 
Emden was brought to a close, ey 
K6nigsberg was bottled up in an 1 
rican river. The only successful ‘nal 
tion fought by the Cement eT 
cruisers—was that at Coronel, 
1914, which gave Von Spee B 4 
command of the South Pacific coast! 
sult which was reversed a month 
Sturdee’s crushing victory at the F 
From the end of 1914 the only serid 
tempts to challenge the command 
sea were the battle-cruiser engagem| 
Helgoland in January, 1915, brought! 
Hipper, to his own discomfiture; 2! 
much discussed Battle of Jutlan 
1916, which the Kaiser does no 
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claim as a brilliant German victory. “That 
battle,” he writes, “would have meant 
annihilation for England, if the Reichstag, 
up to 1900, had not refused all proposals 
for strengthening the navy. Those twelve 
lost years were destined never to be re- 
trieved.”” The Battle of Jutland was fought 
with admirable tactical skill by the German 
Admiral von Scheer, whose final escape was 
largely helped by weather conditions. But 
escape it was, and nothing better. There 
can be no doubt that this—their only ex- 
perience of naval fighting on a large scale 
under modern conditions—profoundly de- 
pressed, if it did not destroy, the morale of 
the German fleet. They never tried con- 
clusions again. 

There was a less spectacular but much 
more formidable function, which the Ger- 
man navy wholly failed to perform in the 
opening days of the war. The British Ex- 
peditionary Force was allowed to cross the 
Channel—an operation which took the best 
part of nine days—absolutely unmolested, 
and without the loss of a dog. A still 
grosser error—for the task was far easier — 
was the failure of the Germans to attempt 
to intercept the French transports which 
were bringing over large bodies of troops 
from North Africa. This was done without 
any mishap almost under the eyes of the 
afterwards notorious Goeben. 

So far as sea warfare is concerned, Ger- 
many was very soon reduced to the use of 
the mine and the submarine, and the most 
dramatic, if not the most destructive of her 
exploits upon the ocean was the torpedoing 
of the passenger ship Lusitania with the 
loss of eleven hundred civilian lives. 

The remains of the great German navy 
now lie at the bottom of Scapa Flow. 

It was not without difficulty that Parlia- 
ment was persuaded to assent to the large 
naval increases which were submitted to 
it by both Mr. M’Kenna and Mr. Churchill. 
Economists, lovers of peace, promoters of 
social reform, advocates of reduced taxa- 
tion, not unnaturally chafed at the alarming 
4nd continuous growth in the expendi- 
ture on naval armaments. It is no secret 
now that there were from time to time 
serious controversies on the subject in the 
cabinet, particularly in the autumn and 
winter of 1913-14, when it was only after 
protracted discussion that sanction was 
given to the Estimates for the year 1914-15. 
They amounted to fifty-two and a half mil- 
lion pounds—an increase of some twenty 
million pounds on the annual expenditure 
on the navy only a few years before. I shall 
say more about this aspect of the matter 
when I come to deal with prewar prepara- 
tion. 

Taken as a whole, for there were un- 
doubtedly miscalculations, most of which 
it would have been difficult for human fore- 
sight to avoid, the policy which our Ad- 
miralty pursued before the war was 
abundantly justified by the event. From 
the first week of the war to the last Great 
Britain never lost the command of the sea. 
This was true even of the time when the 
unrestricted submarine campaign was at 
its height, and was causing heavy losses to 
our mercantile marine. It was during that 
phase of the struggle that the gigantic con- 
tribution in men and material made by the 
United States was transported across the 
Atlantic in its integrity. People are apt to 
forget that long after Nelson had secured 
our naval supremacy at Trafalgar serious 
damage continued to be done by roving 
French cruisers to our sea-borne commerce. 

It was the control of the sea by the 
British navy which fed and equipped the 
Allies, by successive stages drained the life 
blood of the enemy, and won the war. 


Ballin was Germany’s greatest expert in 
all matters connected with maritime com- 
merce, and it may be well to cite here some 
passages in a letter of his written to a “gen- 
tleman in the Kaiser’s entourage” in 1917, 
after an experience of some months of un- 
restricted submarine warfare: 


Let me repeat, the starvation of Great Brit- 
ain is impossible; because, in addition to her 
own harvests, she only needs from twelve to 
fifteen thousand tons of cereals every day, and 
these she can, if necessary, always obtain at 
nighttime through her Channel service, via 
Spain and France. Even this necessity will 
hardly arise, because two medium-sized steam- 
ers are sufficient to carry the fifteen thousand 
tons, and things would have to be very bad in- 
deed if these did not succeed in reaching a 
British port. 

You will be doing a good work if you can per- 
suade people at headquarters to abandon their 
belief that Great Britain can be starved to sub- 
mission. Unfortunately their other belief, viz., 
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that we can cut off her supplies of ore and pit- 
props, will also have to be abandoned. 

ertainly, the achievements of our sub- 
marines have been amazing. At their present 
rate they will enormously diminish the British 
tonnage figures, and raise the hatred of every- 
thing German to boiling point; but.they will 
not, unfortunately, lead to such an end of the 
war as our Pan-Germans desire. It is a thou- 
sand pities! 

When the submarine problem began to as- 
sume practical shape, I pointed out to the Chief 
of the Admiralty Staff that, to be successful, 
the submarine war must be brief; that its 
principal object was not to sink a large number 
of ships, but to produce such a feeling of alarm 
in neutral countries as to prevent them from 
risking their ships (1) because of the great value 
of tonnage immediately after the war, (2) be- 
cause of the impossibility of finding crews, and 
(3) because of the insurance difficulty. These 
conditions of success were, indeed, realized 
during the first four weeks; but since that time 
people, as I had predicted, have got used to the 
danger. The crews are coming forth again, the 
insurance companies issue their policies again, 
and the ships are put to sea again.* 


XI— Morocco 


ste economic and political status of 
Morocco was for many years—1905- 
1911—a smoldering international firebrand 
which, after intervals of quiescence, leaped 
from time to time into flame. It. was set 
alight by the Kaiser’s uncalled-for and un- 
welcome visit to Tangier in 1905, which he 
declares was forced upon him against his 
own judgment by the peremptory counsel 
of Prince Biilow. 

“T gave in,” he says, “with a heavy heart. 
The visit,” he adds sardonically, “met 
with a certain amount of friendly participa- 
tion by Italian and Southern French an- 
archists, rogues and adventurers. A lot of 
Spaniards stood upon a small square, amid 
waving banners and loud cries; these— 
according to a police official who accom- 
panied us—were an assembly of Spanish 
Anarchists.”’ Nothing daunted by this un- 
promising environment, the Emperor pro- 
ceeded to deliver a harangue of a singularly 
provocative kind, in which—I quote Prince 
Biilow’s narrative—‘“‘he defended the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Morocco in 
unequivocal language. The demands of 
Germany to be consulted about Moroccan 
affairs were thus announced to the world.” 
The Kaiser’s retrospective comment is 
worth recording: ‘“‘Thus, even as far back 
as that, I ran the risk, through the Tangier 
visit, forced upon me, of getting blamed for 
the unchaining of a World War.” 

In the first stages of the embroilment 
with France, which naturally and necessa- 
rily followed, Germany gained a temporary 
though partial success in the downfall of 
M. Delcassé, and the assembling of the 
Algeciras Conference. Prince Biilow boasts 
that he thus not only ‘“‘bolted the door 
against the attempts of France to compass 
the ‘Tunification of Morocco’’”’ but “also 
provided a bell we could ring at any time 
should France show any similar tendencies 
again.” 

Delcassé, who was one of the authors of 
the Anglo-French Entente, had come to be 
regarded in Berlin as an obnoxious and 
even dangerous figure, and the vendetta 
with which he was pursued in Germany 
was without doubt inspired and stimulated 
in official quarters. It was a campaign of 
intimidation, by which the then French 
Prime Minister, M. Rouvier, allowed him- 
self to be browbeaten. He accepted Del- 
cassé’s proffered resignation. Princess 
Biilow, the chancellor’s wife, was reported to 
have said: ‘We did not ask for Delcassé’s 
head; it was offered to us.”’ 

Here it will not be out of place to dispose 
of the Kaiser’s suggestion—for it is put for- 
ward rather by way of suggestion than of 
direct assertion—that at some time in the 
summer of 1905 England had _ offered 
France, in case of war, to land one hundred 
thousand men in Holstein and to seize the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. The only authority 
cited is a statement in the Paris Matin of 
October 9, 1905, that M. Delcassé had re- 
ported such an offer to the French Council 
of Ministers. There is no other evidence 
that M. Deleassé ever said anything of the 
kind, and on the fourteenth of October the 
Havas Agency was “‘authorized to declare 
that the accounts which have appeared in 
the newspapers as to the incidents which 
accompanied the fall of M. Delcassé, and 
particularly the details of the Ministerial 
Council, are inaccurate.” 

I have made careful inquiries, with the 
result that I am able to state on the best 
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* Life of Ballin, pp. 268 and 269. 
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authority that no such offer was ever made 
by the British Foreign Office or by or on 
behalf of the British Government. Nor, of 
course, is there a word of truth in the 
Kaiser’s further statement that ‘‘this Eng- 
lish offer was repeated once more, later on, 
with the suggestion that it be affirmed in 
writing.” That he should retail, as though 
it were history, an idle piece of Paris gos- 
sip, is another illustration of the reckless 
credulity which was and is one of his beset- 
ting sins. 

A few years later the “bell” was rung 
again when in July, 1911, the Panther, a 
German gunboat, was sent to the port of 
Agadir, in the ostensible defense of some 
nonexistent German interests against imag- 
inary perils. The Kaiser declares that 
again he protested, but allowed himself 
once more to be overruled by his chancellor, 
this time Bethmann-Hollweg, who, he tells 
us, had “developed a strong and growing 
inclination towards domination.’”’ The re- 
sult was disappointing; for in the bargaining 
which ensued, by the arrangements ulti- 
mately made between France and Germany 
at Berlin in November of that year, after 
the world had barely escaped a European 
war, Germany, in effect, surrendered any- 
thing she had gained at Algeciras, and by 
the subsequent experiment of a Moroccan 
condominium with France, in return for a 
slice of Franco-Congolese territory.* M. 
Poincaré observes that the Treaty of No- 
vember, 1911, satisfied neither France nor 
Germany. Germany certainly continued 
to foment unrest in Morocco. 

The Moroccan policy of the Kaiser during 
these six years was one of alternating bluster 
and blunder; it unsettled Europe; it bred 
an infinity of bad international blood; it 
twice brought the powers to the verge of 
a general war; and in the end it was profit- 
less to Germany. The methods of Biilow 
and Bethmann, who in turn played a con- 
spicuous part in this sorry business, and 
who had both graduated in the Bismarckian 
school, would have brought a blush to the 
cheeks of their great preceptor.t 

But for my present purpose the impor- 
tance of the various phases of the Morocco 
affair does not concern the rights and 
wrongs of the Franco-German controversy, 
but its bearing on Anglo-German relations. 

When the news of the dispatch of the 
Panther to Agadir was announced by Count 
Metternich to Sir E. Grey, the cabinet was 
at once summoned, with the result that the 
ambassador was informed on July fifth that 
the British Government could not “disin- 
terest’’ themselves in Morocco, and awaited 
a disclosure of German intentions. How 
could we “‘disinterest’’ ourselves, in view of 
our being parties to the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904 and to the Act of Algeciras? 
The more so if this new departure on the 
part of Germany portended an intention, 
whether by force or by bargaining, to es- 
tablish a naval base on the Atlantic coast. 
The suggestion that between 1908 and 1911 
we had been deliberately making mischief 
and promoting friction between French and 
German relations in Morocco is without any 
foundation in fact. Nothing could have 
been further from our policy or our inter- 
ests. 

For over a fortnight no notice was taken 
of our communication by the German Gov- 
ernment, whose intention and objective 
were still veiled in obscurity. In these 
circumstances it seemed to be necessary to 
make it clear that we were not to be ig- 
nored. Accordingly, at the annual dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor to the Bankers 
of the City of London on July twenty-first, 
the chancellor of the exchequer— Mr. Lloyd 


George—who is on this occasion always the _ 


principal guest, took advantage of the op- 
portunity to deal with the external situa- 
tion. Thegeneral purport and tenor of what 
he said had been previously submitted to 
and approved by Sir Edward Grey and my- 
self. There was nothing menacing or pro- 
vocative in his language. He dealt strongly 
upon the importance of preserving not only 
peace but international goodwill. “But,” 
he added, “if a situation were to be forced 
upon us in which peace could only be pre- 
served by allowing Britain to be 
treated where her interests were vitally 
affected as if she were of no account in 
the cabinet of nations, then I say emphati- 
cally that peace at that price would be a 


*See the book of M. Caillaux, who was Prime 
Minister of France in 1911: Agadir: Ma Poli- 
tique Extérieure—Paris: Michel, 1919. 


+ M. Caillaux’s epithets for the German di- 


plomacy in this matter—‘‘pedante, hargneuse, et 
tatillonne’”’—are not too severe, 
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humiliation intolerable for a great country 
like ours to endure.” 

This speech produced a crise des nerfs at 
Berlin. Stiff interviews took place between 
Sir E. Grey and Count Metternich, who 
declined in response to such a ‘‘menace’’ to 
give any explanation on the part of his 
government. At the same time German 
public opinion was further excited by re- 
ports industriously circulated that the Brit- 
ish Government was intermeddling on the 
side of France in the pourparlers which were 
going on between Berlin and Paris, with the 
object of providing “‘compensations’’ for 
Germany in other parts of Africa. 

The situation was full of grave possibili- 
ties, and I hastened to make our position 
perfectly plain by the following declaration 
in the House of Commons on the twenty- 
seventh of July: 


Conversations are proceeding between France 
and Germany; we are not a party to those con- 
versations; the subject-matter of them [i.e., 
territorial arrangements in other parts of West 
Africa than Morocco] may not affect British 
interests. . . . Itis our desire that these con- 
versations should issue in a settlement honor- 
able and satisfactory to both the parties, and 
of which His Majesty’s Government can cor- 
dially say that it in no way prejudices British 
interests. We believe that to be possible. We 
earnestly and sincerely desire to see it accom- 
plished. . . . We have thought it right from 
the beginning to make quite clear that, failing 
such a settlement as I have indicated, we must 
become an active party in the discussion of the 
situation. That would be our right as a signa- 
tory of the Treaty of Algeciras; it might be our 
obligation under the terms of our agreement of 
1904 with France; it might be our duty in 
defense of British interests directly affected by 
further developments. 


This statement was accepted without 
demur by the German Government, with 
which we had no further difficulties in the 
matter. 

Finally, on November 27, 1911, after the 
compact between France and Germany had 
been signed, Sir E. Grey, who was being 
assailed by domestic as. well as by foreign 
critics, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons what ought to be regarded as a 
historic exposition of British policy. He 
denied that we had any secret agreements 
with any powers; he disclaimed, in the most 
emphatic terms, a provocative or aggressive 
policy against Germany; he asserted that 
“if Germany had friendly arrangements to 
négotiate with other foreign countries with 
regard to Africa, we weré not anxious to 
stand in her way any more than in theirs’; 
and, while deprecating any attempt “‘to 
force the pace,” he expressed his convic- 
tion that, if German policy was not aggres- 
sive, ‘‘in two or three years the talk about a 
great European war will have passed away, 
and there will have been a growth of good- 
willnot only between Germanyand England, 
but between those countries and the friends 
of both.” 

Strange language from the lips of a ring- 
leader in the “policy of encirclement.” 
But it was a true expression of the fixed and 
deliberate policy of the British Government. 

War had been escaped over this business; 
no one could say, or can say now, how nar- 
rowly. It is probable that the war party in 
Germany had not yet gained complete as- 
cendancy, and that in the opinion of their 
experts neither their military, their naval 
nor their financial preparations had reached 
the stage of forwardness which would jus- 
tify the invention of a casus belli. In that 
case the voyage of the Panther may be 
regarded as an experimental demonstration, 
which, it was calculated, might well result 
in a French surrender, but which, if it be- 
came evident that France would not find 
herself alone, but that other powers, like 
Great Britain, would assert their claim, 
based both upon their interests and their 
obligations, to be heard, could be treated 
as nothing more’than a somewhat summary 
method of opening a discussion between 
France and Germany on the subject of com- 
pensations. 

At any rate it seemed to me to make it 
opportune to institute afresh a thorough 
and comprehensive investigation by the 
Committee of Imperial Defense of the parts 
which our navy and army should respec- 
tively and coérdinately play in the event of 
our being involved in a European war. 
Such an inquiry accordingly took place in 
the autumn of 1911. It furnished informa- 
tion, and led to the adoption of plans which, 
three years later, were found to be of the 
utmost importance and value. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Asquith, The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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THe shovel tha 
“Showed ‘em’ 
out in Mo. 


aF YOU are ever in the vicinity 0 
Joplin, Mo., and you notice a pre: 
dominance of Red Edge Shovels, in 
‘that particular locality, just blame 
it on the McNeal Machinery Co, o} 
that city. 


Not long ago there was displayed it 
their show window the roughest 
toughest, hardest boiled lookin; 
shovel ever seen west of the Bi 
River, And with it was this sign 


“This is one of the famous No, { 
Red Edge Shovels sold by us to thi 
Aztec Mining Co. in July, 1922 
Here is the report of service as givel 
to us by ‘Dad,’ the man who trie 
to wear it out: 


“Used 4 months continuously. Shov 
eled 26 dayseach month. Average 
100 cans per day. Total 104 days— 
10,400 cans—5200 tons. (The aver 
age life of an ordinary shovel in thi) 
territory is 1000 to 1200 tons.) Cos) 
of shovel: $2.00. Cost of shoveling) 
1/26 of a cent per ton. 


“Note the blade of this scoop 
is still stiff and rigid. If you 
need shovels don’t over- 
look the Red Edge Line.” 
* * * * * * 

It takes RediEdge to 
boost shovel batting aver- 
ages—in this case from 
1200 to 5200 tons, a gain 
of more than 300 
per cent. ' 


“We spent 5( 
years learnin) 
to make | 
one grade of 
shovel" 
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Wyoming, Penna. 
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SERS AND DEALERS: 
1 Windshield Spotlight dealers 


étipped for quick and safe in- 
(on without removing the 
lield. The Clymer Windshield 
tht meets fully all require- 
tof spotlight laws. Write for 
aits and further information. 


MER MFG. CO. 
| Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


ymer is the original windshield 
lit. It is protected by patents, 
‘ingers will be prosecuted. 
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By those who instinctively choose the 
superlative in service, the Clymer Wind- 
shield Spotlight is accorded major rank 
among the truly fine products of the 
motor world. 

Right at your finger tips, the Clymer 
Light is instantly available. 

The pistol-grip handle is less than five 
inches from the steering wheel, and turns 
the light easily to any angle, enabling you 


TS 


> 
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to glide steadily along the night roads of 
town and country, serene and safe. 

Unmatched in utility, both for open 
models and for closed, the Clymer is also 
a thing of beauty. 

Fashioned by exquisite handicraft to 
harmonize perfectly with the art of the 
body builder, it is the one spotlight that 
adds to your car genuine distinction. 

Price $13 installed. 


"WINDSHIELD Spotlight 
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ough the windshield—where the spotlight belongs! 


PETRI 


Two feet for the 
price of one-# 


Blaw-Knox Buildings are the 
lowest-cost form of permanent 
construction. Yet they are just 
as serviceable and satisfactory 
as their more costly brothers. 


Made in the shop by machinery. 
Erection cost unbelievably low— 
only common labor needed. Speed, 
too! Shipped from stock—erect at 
once—in use before you know it. 


You profit by: Low first cost. 
Quick delivery. Easily erected 
by unskilled labor. Economi- 
cally expanded or subdivided. 
Moved without waste. Rust 
proof. Leak proof. Standard- 
ized units making any desired 
combination. 


Have buildings now at 
reasonable cost. 

Take a minute today to 
tell us the size you need. 
Let us send you prices and 


a copy of the Blaw-Knox 
Building Book. 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
661 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Used in 


Blaw-Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Send mea copy of the Blaw- 
Knox Building Book. 


Name 


Address 


See This 


Next time you’re in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea in 
mending tape. Extra 
strong and water- 
proofed. Mends most 
everything from baby’s 
doll to a broken tool 
handle. 1001 uses in 
home, garage, on golf 
links—everywhere. 


Toc. 2Z5c700c 
At Your Druggist’s 


Mail This For Free Strip S.E.P.7-21-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Name 
| Address 
City 


PRIZES FOR BOYS 


Cost-free to themselves, live boys in U.S, A. can earnbestsummer 
prizes by selling The Saturday Evening Post. Write The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Sales Div.,381 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| bank. 
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WIE PUT OUR HEADS UP 


(Continued from Page 17) 


us a little. But at the beginning we had 
had nothing to lose, and if we lost this, ob- 
viously we would have been losing nothing. 
There’s a fallacy from the point of view of 
cold logic in that truism, but from the point 
of view of a hot life there’s no fallacy! 

Statistically speaking, I found I had 
somehow increased my own earning power 
and that we had reduced in many little 
ways our expenses. We had a great goal. I 
worked better. Everything was done for 
the sake of the great experiment. The ex- 
periment was not that of building a house. 
It was an economic trial. Would we or 
would we not join the ranks of the acquisi- 
tive classes? We might lose this house and 
land: if we went on and tried it all over, 
eventually we must succeed by reason of 
greater experience and continued effort. 
Actually I did far better work in my pro- 
fession with this thing driving me from 
behind. Even my tennis improved with 
less practice. ; 

You must catch the emotion of this if 
you would see the forces. We were having 
more fun, more pure excitement of living 
than we had ever had in our light-footed 
days. Drinking and dancing and theater- 
going paled. Only once or twice during 
the whole period did we feel the need of 
breaking our chains for an evening. The 
kid thrived. We must have been better na- 
tured with him and less impatient of his 
baby demands upon time and effort. There 
is no moral to be drawn when this is done. 
I grant that maybe we are a special case, 
though I don’t believe it myself, and submit 
only that we have been having fun and 
we have escaped completely that hated ad- 
juration: ‘‘Save money!” 

We kept shooting at the moon. [I let it 
be known in the village that if anyone was 
hard up and had a piece of land to let go I 
would be interested. When the house was 
no more than a third completed on my first 
piece of land, when we were still hop- 
skipping about from rented house to rented 
house, I was approached very quietly by 
a gentleman who was indeed land poor. 
Would I look at what he would sell me? 
That moment I dropped my dish—I was 
wiping it—and went forth to examine. It 
was a wild, tangled wood on a hillside with 
a view of the Hudson that commands ex- 
clamation asits due. There are three build- 
ing sites on it, so separated that from none 
of the houses-to-be can you see another. 

“Make an offer,” the capitalist asked of 
this white-collared slave. 

“Oh, no,” I begged. ‘‘You make the 
offer.” 

He did. I clung to a tree—unfortunately 


| a thorny locust—to recover and stand up 


at the same time. It was less for these two 
acres than I had paid for my cheap little 
site up the road. Alongside these two acres 
was a sign on the next two, offering them as 
a parcel for over three thousand dollars. 
Yet there was scarcely fifty dollars in my 


“T need the money badly,” he told me, 


“so, of course, I must have cash.”’ 


“Of course,” I said. ‘“I’ll think it over.” 

A week later he called me up. I made 
him a counter offer. He stalled for a month 
and accepted, subject to title. 


In the Realm of Credit 


Now my house was not done and I hadn’t 
the money to finish it, let alone paying cash 
for three more building sites. But I did 
have assets. In the smallest possible way 
I had become a capitalist. I was going to 
have to mortgage my house on a building 
loan, and the time had come. I could use 
some of that mortgage money to pay cash 
for this other piece. I had come at last into 
the realm of extended credit, credit on 
which you pay interest at the bank, not the 
unwilling credit meted out by the grocer 
to us of the white collar who are impecu- 
nious. Besides, my profession was moving 
along at an accelerated pace, and it would 
take a month or more to put through the 
deal. Meanwhile the lumber people and 
the heating contractor and the electric con- 
tractor were willingly offering me extended 
credit, a thing no retailer has ever honored 
me by offering. 

From a business point of view, was this a 
good purchase? I asked no one but author- 
ities. I read the works of men like Roberts 
and other big bankers who write their views 
of future developments in free bulletins of 
the big banks, I found references galore 


on the housing situation. In particular I 
found many, many references to the fact 
that the movement of the people of this 
country is from the crowded cities to the 
suburbs. 

The Island of Manhattan has declined in 
population. The economists agree to this 
view with whole-heartedness and unanim- 
ity. The automobile is partly responsible, 
for it makes it possible. 

I knew that rents in my town went on up, 
even during the 1921 depression. I knew 
that the scramble for houses in that district 
is more rather than less acute. Everything 
pointed to the fact that if I built houses to 
rent I could rent them at a fine profit. The 
family conclave was an excited one. We 
told each other that we could sell if we 
wished, after building, that the building 
was great fun, and that it was using our 
spare time advantageously and lucratively, 
that it was permitting us plenty of time to 
play. We decided to buy. 

True, it might be five years before we did 
any large amount of building, but the taxes 
in our little town are so low on unimproved 
land that we need have no fear of them. 
We were merely seizing this opportunity to 
buy at a price level artificially lowered by 
special circumstances. In every case of 
that kind buying is the correct action. It 
is much like buying a thirty or a ninety day 


future on contract, the way the manufac- | 


turer buys raw materials ahead during a 
depression in the market, for both future 
payment and future delivery. In this case 
no future was allowed for by the seller, but 
the buyer knew that it takes time to search 
and put through any land deal whose skids 
have not been specially greased. 


Pleasurable Suspense 


All this is very pretty philosophizing, 
but the circumstances were then a little 
ominous. We had no money, though we ex- 
pected a building loan. We had a half- 
completed house. We had contracted to 
buy a piece of unimproved land. We had 
more local bills than we care to remem- 
ber. Like the retailer, the wholesaler or the 
manufacturer who operates on a shoe string 
when he starts in business, we lived with a 
sword of Damocles suspended above us. 
But it is not like the sword of potential ill- 
ness or potential less of your job. In our 
limited experience in business, for we had 
gone into business with headlong pace, we 
have found that the risks are fun. If you 
lose everything, and you half expect to, you 
have left your experience, your hands and 
your head. It is as different from losing a 
job in times of depression or becoming dan- 
gerously ill as rubber is from rock. You can 
bound up off the rubber, but the rock 
shatters you when you fall. 

We had contracted for some secondhand 
lumber for rough, heavy work in the house. 
We had paid 25 per cent on the order. It 
did not come. It looked as though the fir 
was trying to do us in for that money an 
cost us our bargain, which was about two 
thousand dollars’ worth of material for one 
thousand dollars. The house stood with a 
dilapidated look and the stuff didn’t come. 
The house we were living in was demanded 
for his own use by the owner. We had to 
move hurriedly. We-got a lawyer on the 
job. Delays piled up. The time for the 
approaching payment on the land came 
along, and of course the building loan had 
to wait until we had the bill of lumber on 
the ground and fabricated. Things looked 
black. 

The search on the new land revealed 
some back taxes, and hence some compli- 
cations. It looked as though our great 
schemes were about to fall of their own 
weight. So again we held the family con- 
clave—how different a subject from those 
of the first periodic sessions in the early 
days of our marriage! We decided to write 


a letter to the landowner, informing him of ° 


the complications and saying that unless he 
eared. to extend his option for two months 
while the whole matter was looked into, we 
would not buy. Almost instantly a tele- 
gram came extending the option. That 
hurdle was jumped and the land bargain 
might still be ours. 

The lawyer’s action on the secondhand 
lumber brought results which were a mix- 
ture of goodand evil for our plans. The stuff 
came with a sight draft attached and the 
freight bill to be met, contrary to contract. 
What. a lucky breach for us! It gave us 
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If it’s fan belt trouble (a con 
cause of motor fever) Dr. Super 
vice can cure it. «@98 
Super-Service Fan Belts are t 
pliable and long wearing. They 
a metallic finish that gives them gr 
resistance to heat, oil and water, 
25 
Super-Service Fan Belts con 
pairs. The first one cures the far 
trouble. The second, when plac, 
the tool-box for emergency, elimi 
the possibility of a re-occurrence, 
the twin package at your dealer’s, 


60c each for Ford cars —90c each 
for all other cars using flat belts, 


L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphi 
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The sensational new 
ame hit—totally ‘‘dif- 
erent'’—Play 1s fast 

/ and furious, a 3-Ring 
circus of fun. Keeps § 
players on edge every 4 
minute with thrills and | 

surprises and narrow # 
escapes, : 

Complete set only 50c 
(in Canada 75c). At 

all game dealers’ or sent 

postpaid direct. : 


LUBBERS & BELL, 721 Second Ave., C 
Makers of Puzsle-Peg—the famous Puzzle Ga 


only Genuine Ap 
46 give satisfac, 
tion. See 
this Tag. 
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and effect proper ring-face alignment. Ea! i 
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regular piston ring, they f 

Stop Piston Slap—Excessive Oil Pum) 
carbon, vibration, fouled plugs. Drive a “slapi| ' 
pumper in today and tomorrow “step down” on i 


running job as you could want. Your dealer will tell 
that she'll have all the old time “go"—and economy! 
and oil. Does away with costly reboring. Equally i 
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Dealers: Here's one of the “six best.” See yourr 
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_ minute—at a car speed of 20 miles 
pur. No boiling! 

vays’ Trial; Money-Back Guarantee 
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nearly two weeks to raise the money by as- 
siduous collection from my professional cli- 
ents, to whom I explained my need and my 
merry plight. They were glad to lend a hand 
and pay up some of the bills they owed me. 
We got our carpenters back on the job and 
they began to work their magic. 

But with carpenters comes a pay roll to 
meet. They started and I met the first 
Saturday with bubbling good humor. I let 
them comeonforanotherweek. On Wednes- 
day of that week I had no money with 
which to meet their needs at the end of the 
week, but we scraped it up. We got esti- 
mates on heating and lighting and plumb- 
ing. We asked for sixty days on each after 
the job was finished. They agreed because 
we were persuading and treated those men 
as equals and interested them in our house. 
We knew that the mortgage money would 
come sometime. It had to or we would be 
wiped out. 

When you get a building mortgage they 
do not give you the entire loan at once. 
They make a payment when the roof is 
raised, perhaps one more when the brown 
mortar is on and the last when the house 
is finished. We had run clean out of money 
and prospects for money, except from that 
source, before we got the roof raised. That 
meant we were operating on credit. The 
use of credit is the thing that most white- 
collar men don’t understand. They have 
been on salary all their lives and they may 
know, but usually fail to see, that practi- 
cally all business in the United States and 
throughout the world is done on credit. You 
pay for this credit in one form or another. 
If you get it from the grocer he must charge 
higher prices. In turn he is getting loans 
from his bank. When it came to buying 
lumber, as far along as we were in the game 
we almost made what would have been the 
fatal mistake of paying what cash we had 
for the purpose. Then I asked for sixty 
days, and it was granted as a matter of 
course. I was not going to burn the stuff. 
I was going to expend labor on it and make 
it more valuable. The extension of time 
given me was a businesslike procedure with 
perfect security. It took me a long time to 
realize that in the possession of this half- 
completed house we had tangible security 
for anyone who was financially organized 
to extend credit. If you escape all these 
details and use a contractor he has all this 
fun. He, too, is operating on credit usually. 

Now we have been trying to beat the 
building game. That is, we have expended 
our time and energy in handling the mat- 
ters the contractor usually handles for you 
and charges you a minimum of 10 per cent 
on the whole job, labor and materials for 
handling. We are earning that 10 per cent. 
This is not an argument for killing off the 
middleman of the building industry. It is 
the story of our effort to accomplish the 
same end that some kinds of people are able 
to accomplish by putting their money into 
a savings bank in weekly installments. As 
all business is something of a gamble, so is 
this. But when you take these risks you 
also open the way to larger percentages on 
your money actually invested than you can 
expect to get through mere careful invest- 
ing. So in our way on this first operation 
we have tried and succeeded in beating the 
building game. But we have done it by as- 
suming the function of the contractor, who 
certainly can make a living by this and 
nothing else. Our living comes from a pro- 
fession. It is savings, if you must call it 
that, which we are earning by this job which 
we have undertaken. 


The First Year’s Profits 


At first we got distinctly the feeling that 
as we stuck our heads up into this, as we 
carried through our plans to accumulate a 
competence, there were a hundred unscru- 
pulous professionals standing around to 
crack those unwary heads. We didn’t know 
enough at first to get everything on paper, 
even though it was a matter of only five or 
ten dollars. We did not know how a per- 
fectly good contract can be used to squeeze 
the breath out of the less experienced of the 
makers of that contract. You can’t learn 
that in a law school. Nothing but experi- 
is and clear thinking will keep you going 
right. 

But the rewards are great. We know, be- 
cause we are now enjoying some of them. 
Put concretely, on the first operation, one 
year from date of trying to make the start, 
we found we had acquired these things: A 
piece of valuable land, at one-third the 
price of land adjoining and perhaps a little 
less desirable. It has three building sites on 
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it which are to be the basis of our spare- 
time operations for several years to come. 
We own, with a relatively small mortgage, 
a house which cost us thirty-five hundred 
dollars. Perhaps that seems so little that 
you think we have a shack, knowing as you 
do that it was built in a commuting town 
out of the most expensive city in the world. 
Let me tell you that I was offered eight 
thousand for that house before it was fin- 
ished. I was offered by another person eight 
hundred dollars a year for the rent of it. 
This house that cost us but thirty-five 
hundred dollars with one-car garage, has 
six rooms, three of which are small bed- 
rooms. It has electric lights, hot and cold 
running water, hot-water heat. We have 
bought and planted fruit trees, rose bushes 
and other things, which are included. It 
has been estimated by a contractor friend 
of mine to cost six thousand dollars to build, 


-and he wanted to revise that figure upwards 


when he saw and realized that we had a liy- 
ing room nearly twenty-eight feet long and 
thirteen feet wide. 

Now all this was accomplished in one 
year by two young people who had never 
been able to save a nickel and who aren’t 
just sure that they have yet. But on cast- 
ing up accounts they find that they possess 
a house which can be carried, including de- 
preciation, amortization of the mortgage, 
taxes and incidentals, for about three hun- 
dred dollars a year. Since they must pay 
from eight hundred to a thousand dollars 
a year rent if they are without it, they have 
acquired an income of about five hundred 
dollars a year. If they had saved money, 
as some people say they can, but which 
most of us can’t do, they would have had 
to save nine or ten thousand dollars to cre- 
ate that much income in gilt-edged bonds. 
Thus by saving, or creating—whatever 
word you like best to use—this value of, 
roughly, two thousand dollars in a year, 
they get the benefit of having painfully and 
sacrificially saved nine thousand dollars. 


A Smatl-House Specialist 


But even that is far from the story. The 
fact is that they have tasted blood. The 
proof that they are going on, until the ac- 
tual competence is built up, lies in the fact 
that they have learned to use credit and so to 
obtain possession of the two-acre tract with 
its three sites for more of this kind of oper- 
ating. They could repeat three times on 
the first venture and thus build up what 
would eventually amount to an income of 
two thousand dollars a year. They think 
they could do this in five or six years. But 
you haven’t heard the best of it. 

When you come fresh into an old and 
convention-bound industry, like building, 
you see a great deal of waste which is avoid- 
able. You seek professional advice from 
friendly architects, from books and maga- 
zines. You have an entirely different slant 
on the business from that of a man brought 
up in the tradition. Anyone who tries this 
stunt can make many a saving, and hear of 
many another. We have been lucky to hear 
of an architect who has let us sit at his feet 
and learn how he builds small houses for 
about a third of the ordinary cost. That 
man is one of the world’s greatest archi- 
tects, a man who long ago retired from ac- 
tive building practice and who has studied 
the small-house problem technically. He 
has experimentéd, and he has written the 
story for architects of his experimenta- 
tion. That man is Ernest Flagg, who has 
behind him the building of the first great 
Manhattan tower—the Singer. He is the 
designer of many of our finest buildings. 

From that man we have learned how to 
beat our own beating of the building game, 


and we shall build in the future upon his 


tenets, capitalizing our own spare time in 
the way of the past. He has taught us how 
to build enduringly and beautifully out of 
stone instead of flimsy wood, at less cost 
than one can build of the ordinarily cheaper 
and less desirable material. His methods 
are not just ascheme. They are the use of 
time-saving, material-saving ideas for prac- 
tically everything which goes into a house 
except the electric lighting, which he has 
been unable to reduce in cost. Going over 
his figures I have seen with my own unprac- 
ticed eye the figures that prove a fifteen- 
thousand-dollar house can be built for eight 
thousand dollars. Moreover, I have ac- 
tually seen the house, among several that 
he designed and fathered through to the 
end for experimental purposes on his Staten 
Island estate. 

You may ask why the building world 
does not seize immediately upon such facts 
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"Dependable in 
Emergencies "9 


No. 116 is a real man’s 
jack—strong, sturdy—with 
an adjustable foot lift and 
36 inch pumping type 
handle. This jack is espe- 
cially designed for cars with 
hard-to-reach rear axles. 


][F you have ever ruined a per- 
fectly good casing and cut a 
tube to pieces during four or five 
miles on a flat tire to the nearest 
garage; if you have ever spoiled 
a good suit of clothes by crawling 
around in the dirt; if you have 
ever missed an important social 
or business engagement —you 
know thata good, unfailingly 
dependable jack is cheap 
trouble insurance. 
There is one sure way. Always carry 
a Walker—the jack that’s always “‘ De- 
pendable in Emergencies.” It’s the 


most important piece of equipment you 
can carry in your Car. 


Walker Jacks are 
built in a range 
of sizes that meet 
the needs of every 
Practi- 


cally every dealer 


motorist. 


carries them. 


Send for your copy of ‘‘ Emergencies.” 
This little book tells you why you 
should always carry a Walker Jack. 


Walker Manufacturing Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Going on a Trip? 
Get a Fitall—its straps adjust — 
so that your own toilet arti- — 
cles fit in perfectly—as if made 
to your order and are always 
securely and handily in place. 
Made in flexible leathers 
and serviceable waterproofed 
fabrics. At popular prices in 
all stores handling leather 
goods. Look for Fitall label. 


For Men and Women 


Pitalll 
The Adjustable Toilet Kit 


EISEMAN KAYE COMPANY 
Chicago 2 New York 
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For One Month’s Work 
We Paid Mr. Parks $219.00 


LOYD ROSWEEE 

PARKS first began 
work with us to help pay 
his way through Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire. When he 
graduated from that in- 
stitution he decided to go 
on to college. The same 
work helped to pay his 
expenses through Cornell 
University. This year he 
studied in one of the most 
prominent medical 
schools in: the United 
States—still largely pay- 
ing his way with his 
profits as a subscription 
representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


How Much Do You Want to Earn? 


F you want more money for any 

purpose—to buy a house, or an 
automobile, or a piano, or clothing, 
or schooling—Curtis workers have 
bought with their profits all these 
things and scores of others—clip 
and mail the coupon right now. It 
will bring full details of our liberal 
cash offer—the same offer that en- 
abled Mr. Parks to earn $48.00 in 


a single six-hour day. 


It will bring, too, a free booklet, 
which tells how men and women 
without previous experience have 
been able to succeed from the very 
start; and how Alexander Heath, 
Courtwright Hawley and others 
have worked themselves into the 
$5000.00-a-year class. It costs you 
but a two-cent stamp to investi- 
gate our offer, and we may have 
just the job you want. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
384 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 
please send full details about your offer. 


Name 


I'm following your suggestion. 


Without placing me under any obligation, 


Street 


City 


Chattanooga College of Law. 
LAW Three year course. Degree LL.B. 
Prepares for practice in all courts. 
An institution of recognized stand- 
ing. Classes so arranged that Students 
May Earn Living. Strong faculty. 
School opens Sept. 21, 1923. 
Write for illustrated catalogue A. ' 
CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW | 
Chattanooga : =e Tennessee 


ERICKSON LEGS 


Comfortable to Wearer 


Do not Chafe, Overheat or 
draw end of Stump. 
If you have had a recent amputation 
send for New booklet on TEST LEGS 
for beginners. (Estab. 1892.) 
E. H. ERICKSON CO. 
The Beginning 36 Wash. Av. N. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


RIDDANCE 
NO PAY! 


For 28 years Roach Doom has 
\_) , been guaranteed to completely ex- 
1 /terminate roaches—old ones, young 
ones, and eggs. It is safe to use 
anywhere. 
Guarantee is printed on can—your 
dealer will refund your money if 
Roach Doom fails to work. 


40c at Your Druggist’s 
EDGAR A. MURRAY CO., DETROIT 


a 


Co-educational;all de- 
partments except 
medicine; eminent fac- 


ALPARAIS 
NIVERSIDY ey sere 
Founded, 1873 largegymnasium; ath- 


all sports; many student activities. Beautifully situated 44 miles 
from Chicago. Not operated for profit. 


LOW COST of LIVING ore tne eecptinally tow 
cost of board and room, as well as tuition, offers the student of 


limited means an unparalleled opportunity: 51st year opens Sept. 
19, 1923. Address President for free catalog. Box 5, Valparaiso, Ind. 


letic field of 15 acres; | 


An easily understood explanation of 
Radio written by Powell Crosley, Jr., 
President of Crosley Mfg. Co., Cin- 


cinnati, and The Precision Equip- 
ment Co., Cincinnati. 
Write today for this Booklet. 
CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 


«) OY The Largest Selling 

2 Quality Pencil in the World 

UPERBand matchless, 

VENUS provides pen- 

cil luxury and pencil economy. 
y No breaking of leads. 

17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 
At all stationers’ and stores 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P. New York 
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and exploit them. It cannot because the 
building world, like the literary world, the 
law courts, the medical profession and every 
other form of organized activity, must by 
nature proceed slowly. In the opinion of 
those who know best, such revolutionary 
methods must take twenty years for adop- 
tion to any large extent. It is the usual 
history—the history of the telephone, of the 
electric light and even of the automobile. 

Other things we found by consulting 
books and experts. We found where we 
could get plans, working drawings and bills 
of materials for stunning little houses at 
far less than cost. That source is the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, which has come 
to realize that the architect cannot work 
economically on a small house and that 
some syndication of plans is necessary. 

We find advertised in the magazines 
many devices which save money and which 
will one day come into universal use be- 
cause they are so efficient and cheap. The 
builders are not to be expected to hear 
about these things en masse simultaneously. 
Ideas and facts take time to spread, but 
because such individuals as we are come 
fresh to the task of building they can get 
the jump on competitors, for certainly the 
contractor is our competitor. 

To a certain extent we have lost caste 
with our flapperish friends. They think we 
must have been saving money for years, 
and among us saving money may tacitly 
have been regarded as one of the cardinal 
sins. They have not listened to our talk 
about ways and means. We have never 
acted frightened when we were up against 
pay rolls, buying land and paying for ma- 
terials. We are not good enough actors 
to pretend an emotion we did not feel. 
Meeting those bills was something we 
wanted to do and felt we could do because 
until they were met we would be denied the 
results of our total effort. But our friends 
know how expensive those activities are 
reputed to be—they are exaggerated, there- 
fore; and, ergo, we must have saved 
money. 

There is another side to the picture, seen 
among friends we have in the generation 
older than mine. They do not understand 
us, but they take it for granted that we 
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“when you are building and doingsom 
The answer is simple enough. Yj 
not become slaves of our spare-time, 
tions. In that we differ a little fron 
of the oldsters. Much of their a 
around a building operation is a 
which has its mainspring in fear 
It is futile effort which might m 
go into play that keeps people you 
ple like that would be amazed at thea 
of reading time and play time we find 
course of twenty-four hours. 
Part of that time is free beca 
that men work better for us if we 
their heads and don’t hang around 
ing the annoying little delays of th 
work. Most of them, even day la) 
know as much about the operation 
are hired to perform as we do, and 
of them know far more. I’m alw 
hand early when they go to work, ai 
when they have finished their jobs { 
day. But if I hang around I wasten 
time and I delay them with futile ¢ 
sation and speculation. We found 
laborer, for instance, who is really a) 
and experienced gardener. He 
plot beautifully. I could not hav 
how to do it and I was delighted w 
got through. Just as we find that ir 
profession and every occupation m 
are honest, we find that most men 
prefer to give an honest day’s wo 
cially when they are doing the jo 
way they think best or in the way y 
said you would like best to see it d 
So we feel that with our new a 
our opportunities and our little ; 
plishment we have turned some 
corner. The man who saves money 
we can’t do for the life of us, hasn 
on us. We, too, have put our f 
ground. A year ago, as I said at 
ning, we needed succor. Not an 
No; now—well, have you a little 
land in your neighborhood that yc 
ing to be forced to sell at a slight s | 
We might be interested, though for tj 
twenty or thirty months we do not! 
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Jelicious—and at Little Cost 


Wouldn’t it be a treat to have delicious home-made ice cream as 

often as other desserts! You can have it at a surprisingly small 

cost if you use Pet. Try this recipe for Pet pineapple ice cream. 

The fine flavor and tempting smoothness will delight you. Pet 
ae 4 Milk is just rich whole milk concentrated to the thickness of cream, 
sealed in containers and sterilized. Its cost is only one-third that 
of ordinary cream. It meets every milk and cream need. The 
Pet Recipe Book contains more than one hundred delicious tested 
recipes. Write for free copy. The Helvetia Company (Originators 
of Evaporated Milk). 836 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


RECIPE FOR PET PINEAPPLE ICE CREAM 


Ingredients: 1 pint Pet Milk diluted with 2 cups water; well beaten eggs. Add sugar and cornstarch dis- 
3 eggs; 1 smallcan grated pineapple; 1 cup sugar; 3 table- solved in one-fourth cup cold water. Cook in top 
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VA PORATES Recipe: Scald diluted milk, and pour slowly onto ly. Cool, add fruit juices and pineapple; freeze. 
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9 e Emphasize the Eat in Wheat 

Theres nothin: When young folks are hungry, there is 
one food they always like---bread. 

SP ood {or Ou And you may be sure that it is good for 

them, no matter how much of it they eat. 

Good bread and milk is an ideal combina- 


tion not only for children but for grown- 
ups also. It is a complete meal. 


Bread was never so good as it is today. 
Wholesome material ahd the skill of 
bakers give us a food we can rely on. 


By eating more bread and other wheat 


foods---crackers, biscuits, cakes, pies, 
breakfast foods, macaroni---we can live 
better for less and be healthier. 


At the same time we will be increasing 
the national prosperity*by making a bet- 
ter market for the greatest food prod- 
uct---WHEAT. 


ASHBURN ~CROSBY CO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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PRESIDENT is a hero to his 
oliticians. He is a producer to 
hem. Nor is any President a hero 
o the other party’s politicians. 


irper to them. Consequently, as 
view of a President—any President—is largely influenced by what is printed 


, and as what is printed about him is largely influenced by the politicians, 
ir esteem, or disesteem, of the man who occupies the White House has these 
amental sources: Applause contrived to make him produce; censure because 
produced; and general opprobrium because he is in a position to keep the 
out of the fruits of production—each and all entirely bogus as opinion formers. 
se the public adds to these earlier induced impressions improvements of the 
yn in the way of personal derogations or exaltations, long-distance judgments, 
ies based on lack of information and understanding. It is a fixed habit of the 
id to condemn in crude generalities whatever it does not comprehend, especially 
oes not comprehend as to public men. Wherefore we find, and have found 
our politics, the comprehensive appraisement of those who disagree with the 
id conventional public view as crooks, fools or cranks. A minor but classic 
n was the early case of Colonel Roosevelt, when he 
1 to appear before the people as President. He came 
in his public appearances, with gnashing teeth and 
ms, and it was new stuff. Consequently those who 
free with him, and those who opposed him politically, 
who did not understand the great virility of the man, 
that as he was different in his presentations from other 
n they had seen he was either drunk or crazy. Those 
vere tenaciously held by many Amer- 
(are, to some extent, yet. 
1 Roosevelt was neither drunk nor 
e was Roosevelt. Being Roosevelt, 
ferent. Being different, the public, 
‘extent, used the conventional public 
The public, in this regard, measured 
the public yardstick. Taft was fat 
| Hence he was lazy. Wilson was 
veserved. Hence he was intellectually 
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aristocratic. McKinley was assassinated. 
Hence he was apotheosized. Cleveland was 
gruff and obstinate. Hence he was danger- 
ously opinionated: Every rich man is a pre- 
dacious plutocrat. And so on. 

A curious obsession of the public mind is that although a President is, necessarily, a 
creation of politics, and himself political, both in origin and in office, he has no business 
to be a politician after he becomes President. The people have a sort of vague idea that 
the election of a citizen to the Presidency should metamorphose that citizen from the 
active state of party politics to the epicene state of nonpartisanship; whereas, there is 
nothing so political as the Presidency, and the better politician a President is the better 
President he will be. Witness Lincoln. 

This public view gives rise to a situation that works two ways against the President: 
If he is a politician he offends all who belong to the opposition party; if he isa nonpolitical 
he offends all who belong to his own party. The office of President of the United States 
is the most powerful, dignified and important political position in the world. Also, it is 
the position that brings to the incumbent of it the keenest realization of the plight of 
those who hold high place—the plight of being damned if they do and damned if they don’t. 

It is interesting to note that these popular assays of 
our Presidents are national and not sectional. Though 
it is true that the small-towners are somewhat suspicious 
of a city man who is elected President, and the city men 
contemptuous, in a way, of the small-towner who gets 
to the White House, the misjudgment of every President 
is catholic. The small-towners fail to understand the 
small-towner, and the city men do not comprehend the 
city man. Harding is a small-town man. Yet there is 
more misapprehension concerhing Harding among the 
small-towners than there is among those of his critics 
who dwell urbanly, save among a certain noisy section 

who dwell urbanly in the 
editorial rooms of various 
daily newspapers. But both 
ba urbanly and suburbanly 
there is plenty. 
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Harding came into office with an enormous plurality. 
He was a result, not a cause. Any other man nominated 
at Chicago in 1920 by the Republicans would have come 
into office on the same sort of landslide—almost any other 
man, that is. To be precise, any other man of the same 
general repute and standing of Harding, of whom there are 
many. 

Mr. Harding is now in the third year of his term. He 
has been President for two years and three months as this 
is written. The beginning of the latter half of a President’s 
term is the lowest ebb of his political and official fortunes. 
The novelty of him has worn off, and the mischances of him 
are in high relief, as is the fate of every man who attains 
high place. There can be no complaint over that. It has 
been the lot of all official mankind since the dawn of time, 
because criticism lingers and censure persists long after 
acclaim has died down the winds. It goes with the job. 

Harding is a small-town man, typically. In many of his 
manifestations there are similars in every small town. 

One would think that there would be a wider national 
understanding of what he has done, and why, because even 
with the great growth of the cities we remain a nation of 
small towns, and the political understanding of the small- 
town man—and the psychical and physical understanding, 
also—is surer than those of the city dwellers. Which is not 
so flattering as it may seem, inasmuch as the country 
dwellers do not get very far in such appraisements. 


Criticisms Conflicting and Ill-Considered 


NE of my occupations is keeping in as close touchas may 
be not only with the various demonstrations of polit- 
ical thought and action in the United States and elsewhere, 
and the reactions of the people to politics and politicians, 
but also to have an eye on politicians themselves. In mov- 
ing about the country recently I found that dissatisfaction 
and criticism of Harding had three general sources: Those 
who want something different and think they know what it 
is; those who want something different and know specifi- 
cally what it is; and those who just want. The first class 
are the vast numbers who felt that the turning out of 
Wilson and the putting in of Harding would bring the 
taxless dawning of a new economic day; the second class 
are the politicians, and the third class the complaining 
remainder of the proletariat. 

Of these, the first class are dissatisfied; the second class 
are malignant, and the third class are psittacine—mere 
parrots of what they hear others say. These criticisms and 
censures range from mild disapproval to extreme denun- 
ciations; from complaints that he plays golf when he 
should be working to loud accusations that he has sold out 
America to an infamous clique of international bankers. 


It is not the lot of any President to please everybody. Any 
President who can please 10 per cent of his constituents 
when he is in office has done well. As time goes on it is 
usually discovered that the constituents didn’t know 
whether they were pleased or not, and the general average 
of gratification advances in exact ratio to the retreat of 
the criticized President into historical perspective. 

However, Mr. Harding is still President, and in view of 
the widespread criticism of him I made some investiga- 
tions which ranged from inquiries across the country from 
California to Massachusetts, on ranches and farms and in 
factories and public places—even to the South Portico of 
the White House on a warm evening in June—to probings 
into exactly what is biting the opponents of the President 
in his own party. 

Naturally in their political aspects these inquiries did 
not extend to Democrats, because Democrats would criti- 
cize anyhow; but in their economic aspects they did 
extend to Democrats, because, economically, Democrats 
and Republicans are in the same boat, save in the case of 
those Republicans who are on the Federal pay roll. As is 
usually the case, there was not much specific. It was 
mostly generalization, and embraced high taxes, high cost 
of living, indolence, golf, abandonment of our traditional 
policy of isolation, easy-going, subservience to Congress, 
lack of force, lack of grasp of essential questions, truckling 
to the money devil and the international bankers, favoring 
capital against labor, favoring labor against capital, oppo- 
sition to progressive doctrines, having his picture taken too 
many times, making too many speeches, not making 
enough speeches, lack of dignity, inaccessibility, putting 
personal friends and fellow townsmen in office, not selecting 
big men for important posts, playing politics, vetoing the 


TRYING TO GET IT 


bonus, advocating the ship subsidy, not 
enough for the ship subsidy, trying to sn 
League of Nations, not joining the League 
favoring the strikers in the coal and railroad g 
ing the employers in the coal and railroad s 
the farmers, not helping the farmers, and so on, 

The most interesting American human do 
can be imagined would be a frank revelatio 
dent of exactly what he conceived the Preside 
before he actually took up its duties, and w 
the Presidency to be while he held the of 
document has ever been written, nor ever wi 
though the forethought would no doubt be 
and patriotic enough, the real experience of t 
would be so sensationally a revelation of opp 
expediencies, limitations, impositions, selfish mo 
jected loot, political malfeasances, impeding 7 
bargainings, compromises, misunderstandings, 
trickeries, and, most of all, unending critici 
and abuse, that it would not only make the ¢ 
humiliating to the writer but also destructive 
sential pride the people take in the great 
Presidency itself. 3 


Presidents Do Their Best — 


clea is exactly as true of a premiership of 
as it is of the Presidency, and of any chief pi 
ministrative office in any country in the world, 
this does not prevent the continual striving fo 
the continual ambition to hold it; nor does ita 
holder from the effort of maintaining himself ir 
as long as he is able. Every President who w 
office said he was glad to go. But no President y 
go. They all hated going. Power is the most de 
bute of humankind. And the power of the F 
however enveloped in limitations, is the great 
power that these times know. 
Thus the actualities of the situation work | 
altruisms of the new incumbent. He has the poy 
sion, which is the greatest attribute of the Presi 
he soon finds that his decisions must be politica’ 
every instance. The President who can and doi 
certain measure of philosophy and work out his 
as dictated by the most advantageous angles of 
tion will be the most useful President, for a Pre 
holds stiffly to his individual views and » 

‘ 


brings not only party disaster but nation: 
or worse. 

An: interesting phase of the Presidency i 
that though every President makes the uti 
to be considered individual in all his de 
operations, no President has ever been 1 
slightly so, because the Presidency is rath 
ardized institution in its political operati 
are its chief operations, and limitations of 
though not apparent to the public, are rigir 
tive of the occupant of the White House, — 

It is a just assum 
every President is 
President as he can 
are more partisan tl 
(Continued on PB 
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ig Un remarked, 
cigarette, that 
ht good road for 
| road, the driver 
‘The driver had 
od gash running 
tially closed left 
to the corner of 
—a souvenir of a 
iffair. 

e it was raining. 
: harder in rural 


parts of Louisi- 
‘tr the thick black 
2 been disgorging 
(ile of hours, the 
ens of those parts 
lan eye upward 
‘d a conjecture 
re do look like 
hours later they 
‘itis raining, and 
of a continuous downpour of a day and a night 
‘concede that it was a right nice shower. 
nonths from now,” observed Gober in his gentle 
yu won’t be able to draw your breath good, ac- 
she dust.” He was perched on a soap box, a 
1d suitcase between his knees. The Big Un sat on 
| the wagon, swinging his legs. 
ike twilight, there amid the trees. Huge gray- 
ses were boiling in the sky and just as they came 
|| the crossing two vivid forks of lightning licked 
als and a crashing peal of thunder rocked the 


‘ext moment a geyser of flame belched toward 


‘hit! The Kelly’s afire, Big Un!” 

s|, sure enough,” said the Big Un, surveying the 
\‘Gee, that bird’s had hard luck.” 

ver glanced ahead uneasily. ‘Git along, mules,” 
dcracking his rawhide. 

Hpoint where they struck it, Smackover Creek is 
n{2 than a trickle for a portion of the year, but now 
d, of its banks, and four feet of water swirled slug- 
Hough the trees. On top of the current floated a 
(ting of oil. 

‘ns were apt to bog down here at any season, an 
ring individual had built a toll bridge by laying 
Iie boughs. His sign read: TOLE BRIDGE, 
Gh | . $1 for boilers. 

§ all right?” demanded Ben. 

oyan make it if you get a move on,’’ replied the toll 
rat he did not look at the river; his gaze was toward 


They Set Out Toward Varden. 
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Icse no time though. And say, boy—be sure to keep in 
line with that there cypress.” 

“Yassuh.” 

The driver swung his whip with a crack like a pistol shot 
and the mules gingerly waded into the stream. 

“T’d ought to charge that guy boiler prices,” yelled the 
tollkeeper, when he saw the Big Un on the tailboard, but 
they had other things to worry about. 

The mules were now up to their necks in the water and 
beginning to snort. The driver kept them skillfully in line 
with the cypress, however, and they found fairly firm 
footing. 

“Tf she gets any deeper,” remarked Ben, “‘they’ll have 
to swim. And they can’t do it and pull this load.” 

From the bank behind them the toll keeper was yelling 
directions. 

“Look out! Whip ’em up! Whip ’em up!” he bawled 
suddenly. 

There was such affright in his voice that all three glanced 
upstream. Bearing down on them was a wall of fire—the 
oil on the water had been set ablaze by the gusher. 

The driver stood up and lashed at the mules. They 
needed no urging. Maddened by the impending danger, 
they tugged and plunged. One of them went under. 

‘“‘We’re goners now,” said Ben gently, but the mule rose 
straight up on its hind legs, and by a miracle of skill the 
driver swung it back onto the bridge. 

Midway of the stream the fire was close upon them. The 
mules lurched wildly, and Ben tossed his arms upward and 
went over the side into the water. Without a second’s 
hesitation the Big Un jumped in after him. The Big Un 
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couldn’t swim, but he never 
thought of that. He 
grabbed Ben by the hair 
and raised him up and, the 
Big Un, being six feet four 
inches, stood well above 
water. 

“Hang on and I’ll carry 
you, sucker,” he cried. 

He bent his mighty bulk 
against the current and 
started to wade out, with 
Ben, half drowned, clinging 
tohisneck. Meanwhile, the 
team had struggled out on 
the bank and the Big Un 
made a bee line for the 
spot. But before he could 
reach it the burning oil had 
caught them. The Big Un 
heaved Ben to his shoulders 
and fought his way out. 
He was painfully burned on 
chest and back, and his face 
and eyebrows were singed. 

“Prod up them mules,” 
he panted, dumping his pal 
into the wagon. “The trees 
are afire now too. We'd 
best git out of this.” 

Smackover Creek was 
burning for nearly a mile. 
The drenched trees blazed 
like tinder, the stream itself 
was a low-writhing flame. 
The nigger laid on with his 
rawhide and they headed 
for a clearing where one of 
the big production com- 
panies had a warehouse and 
storage tanks. The wagon 
leaped and jclted, and Ben 
lay on the floor, uncon- 
scious. 

“‘T reckon he hit his head 
on somethin’,’’ opined the 
Big Un. “Anyhow, he got 
asure-enough wallop. Look 
at that lump.” 

By the time they reached 
the warehouse Gober had 
revived and seemed none 
the worse; but the Big Un 
was beginning to suffer. 
Blocker, the company 
manager, wanted to send to 
town for a doctor, but the 
Big Un snorted at the idea. 
So the two ate supper at the 
warehouse and were given 
beds for the night. 

“Well, how do you feel now?” inquired Blocker at 
breakfast. 

The Big Un grunted. His blisters pained him and he 
had a slight fever, but the way he went after the eggs and 
hot cakes seemed to hold a ray of hope, and after watching 
him awhile the boss decided that the Big Un would last 
out the day. 

‘Have some more hot cakes, big boy,” suggested Ben. 
“You gotta keep up your strength.” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” replied the Big Un gratefully. 

“And here’s half a dozen aiggs you haven’t eat yet.” 

“JT wouldn’t choose any more, thanks.” 

Gober rolled a cigarette and remarked that the prospects 
looked fine for the spring corsetin’ in Arkinsaw. 

“Spring corsetin’?”’ exclaimed the company’s card 
keeper, so surprised that he choked on his coffee. 

“Sure. I reckon you’re a furriner, ain’t you, son?” 

“Yeh. I’m from Alabama.” 

“Then you wouldn’t know nothin’ about it, of course.” 

“What the Sam Hill is it, this here spring corsetin’?”’ 

“You've seen ’em break broncs on a ranch, ain’t you?” 
inquired Ben lazily. 

The card keeper replied that he had, but he was growing 
uneasy. 

“Well, this is an annual event, too, you might say. In 
two or three counties, way out in the sticks, they round up 
all the young gals every spring and pen ’em in a corral.” 

“Aw, go on,” cried the card keeper. ““What the hell!” 

“Naughty, naughty!” continued Ben evenly. “They 
do, sure enough. If you don’t believe me, ask Joe Sim- 
mons—he wouldn’t lie to you any more’n I would. It’sa 
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solemn fact, gentlemen. Me and Joe attended a round-up 
once. They done penned a couple hundred maybe. There 
was three or four married ladies on hand for busters, and a 
lot of older gals to help ’em.”’ 

“*T’d like to see one,” said Blocker. 

“Tt does credit to your taste, sir. We found it a pleasing 
sight.” 

He paused and seemed disposed to drop the subject. 
Nobody said a word. Finally the card keeper could stand 
the suspense no longer. ‘‘What do they pen 
’em for?” 

“Didn’t you hear me say it was the 
spring corsetin’? Well, that’s what it was. 

A few was reg’lar outlaws and give a lot of 
trouble, but most of ’em was right gentle. 

The only real trouble they had, you might 

say, was with a black-maned gal from out an - 
alligator swamp. She was a fine big sixteen- 
year-old, as wild as an antelope, and the 
minute she felt the harness I knowed that 
hell’d be poppin’.”’ 

“ce How? 97? 

‘Well, when they was putcin’ the corset 
on her she stood too quiet and kept rollin’ 
her eye back. And then all of a sudden the 
boss married lady tightened up on the cinch 
and that gal give a squeal and jumped clean 
over a eight-foot fence. And they never did 
catch her neither. No, sir, she was gone.” 

“‘“Aw, you make me sick!”’ said the card 
keeper. 

“You boys want a job?’’ asked Blocker 
suddenly. 

“What kind of job?” 

The company manager looked at the 
field superintendent; Mistrot passed the 
query on to the pipe-line foreman. 

“T could use a good stabber and a lazy- 
board man,” said the latter. 

“‘No-o-o. I don’t reckon me and the 
Big Un want a job right now. We been 
roughneckin’ for five years now and we’re about through.” 

His friend glanced at him in amazement. ‘‘ Why, Ben!” 
he protested. 

“‘T mean it, big boy. That duckin’ yesterday sure cured 
me of the oil game. It’s a dog’s life, that’s what itis. You 
work like a nigger and live up to your neck in mud and 
water, and stick at it in all kinds of weather, and get 
busted up or killed maybe. And what for? Five dollars 
a day, or six, if you’re lucky. And then the big comp’nies 
take to fightin’ among themselves, and cuttin’ the price 
of crude, and first thing you know, work is shut down and 
you’ve got to drift again. No, sir, we’re through. There’s 
easier ways of earnin’ a livin’ and we aim to try ’em.” 

“But roughneckin’ is a nice safe job,’”’ ventured the Big 
Un. ‘You don’t have to worry none about your meals.”’ 

“Yeh, but look how soft the lease hounds have it. They 
make good money, too, Big Un, and live in swell hotels 
and don’t even have to git their feet wet. And all you 
need to be a lease hound is to own a few maps and a 
nerve.” 

“‘T ain’t so sure of that,’’ answered the Big Un. ‘‘You 
used to could start out in the oil business on a shoestring, 
but nowadays ——”’ 

“‘Shucks, they still do it. Sure they do. Why, all any 
ribbon clerk needs to be an oil man is a leather coat and a 
pair of trench boots.” 

* Ain’t it the truth?” 

“Let’s give it a trial, Big Un. A lease hound has the 
softest thing I know of. That ain’t work a-tall.”’ 

Blocker and the field superintendent grinned at each 
other. ‘“‘Maybe you'll be back at the old job later,’ sug- 
gested the former. 

“Not us. We'll buzzard round a while, and first thing 
you know we’ll have a stake and get goin’ big.” 

“T hope so. Anyhow, you'll still be in the oil game. 
Once an oil man, always. It’s a disease.” 

“Dad burn it, that’s so, too,” exclaimed the Big Un 
sadly, little dreaming that some day he would be worried 
half to death over his midiron shots. 

In such a fashion did the two friends decide to strike 
out into a fresh field. 

“Drycheck Charlie done rolled up seven dollars to sev- 
enty thousand,” said Ben hopefully, as they were walking 
into town. 

“Yeh, but Drycheck’s in jail.’”’ 

“And why? Because he went too fur—that’s why. 
He’d of been jake, only he got greedy. The pore fish 
skinned a lot of ignorant farmers outn their land, Big Un, 
and then went back for more. Can you beat it? Maybe 
he repented overlookin’ the fam’ly stove. No wonder 
they landed him! We’ll play this game different from 
him. Leasin’ is a legit’mate business, and that’s the way 
we'll play it.’ 

“Sure we will. But a feller’s got to step lively too.” 

They speedily decided there was absolutely no opening 
for their talents in Smackover. That field was well devel- 
oped; the big companies owned most of the acreage, and 


what was left commanded prices a mile high. No shoe- 
string deals were possible, and they had neither the capital 
nor the connections for operation there. 

“Let’s hit over into Nevada County and round there,” 
Ben proposed. “The rock hounds say that’ll be a field 
soon.” 

So they spent the morning cracking at ducks in a shoot- 
ing gallery and getting their tintypes taken out in the 
middle of Broadway, dressed in borrowed leather coats 
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and carrying borrowed map cases so as to look like real 
lease hounds. Then they boarded a late train and headed 
for virgin country. 

““We’ve made a right good start,’’ opined the Big Un, 
surveying their tintypes with deep satisfaction. 

“Not bad, but we spent a dollar ninety. We got to play 
mighty chinchy for a while, Big Un.” 

“Oh, well, something’ll turn up. You wait, Ben. I got 
a feeling we’ll knock ’em over.” 

‘“‘Where do you feel it most?” 

“That’s all right too. You see if we don’t.” 

They had thirty-five dollars between them—all that was 
left of their pay—and no prospects. But the glory of this 
land of opportunity is the unbeatable hope it inspires; no 
man is broke with five dollars to his name, and the worthy 
pair did no worrying. They got off a train at Prescott and 
took a room for the night at the best hotel. 

The place was crowded with oil scouts. A small well 
had recently been brought in and a number of wildcat tests 
were going down in various parts of the county. Rumors 
ran rife, so the advance guards of the oil hosts were swarm- 
ing to the region like flies to honey. Among them were 
several land men for important production companies. 

They sat around a gas stove and talked acreage and 
close-in stuff and long and short forties and all the gossip 
going the rounds, whilst the rain thundered on the roof, 
and a scarred, one-eyed bulldog prowled about, seeking 
peace from fleas. It wasn’t new talk to either of them, but 
they listened attentively because now they must master ~ 
all the patter and learn the ins and outs of the leasing busi- 
ness. The Big Un felt a certain trepidation—he didn’t even 
know how to read a map—but he looked as wise as a white 
owl at midday and examined blue prints and nodded sagely 
at the right moments, so nobody suspected he wasa novice. 

“Wonder how Clyde’s feeling?” asked a land man in a 
pause. 

The question raised a laugh. 


_A steadier look, as of returning sanity, came 


“‘Who’s Clyde?”’ queried Gober. 
“Clyde Odom. What? You don’t know ol’ © 
“There was a Clyde Odom with my out 
“This one’s land man for the Great South 
“Yeh? What ails him?” 
“‘Soused. Been drunk for a week, so they puth 
last night.” "e 
“uh-huh. Too bad,’”’ murmured Ben. “Tl 
mule is p’ison.’ 
In a little while he got up from his chair and ap| 
the landlord. ‘“‘What’s the number of Mr. Odom, 
“Number 6—end of the hall.” 
In the dim bedroom he found & flushed wild- 
tossing in bed as he battled grimly with ferocious 
It was plain to Gober that he hovered on the ve 
lirium tremens. 
“Hello, Clyde.” 
“Hello.” There was no recognition in his a 
“Last time I seen you was when me and you. 
together in Germany. Remember? We venti 
to Coblenz.”’ 
“Well, if itisn’t Ben Gober! How’re you, youli 


est! 
reSI 


t 


‘Fine. You ain’t changed much, hey, 

The man in bed said solemnly, “G 
give ten years off my life, and all the ma 
expect to make, if I could be sure I'd 
this again.” i 

“Then why don’t you quit it?” 

“Why don’t I? Say, you don’t thin 
this, do you?” 

“Sure. Or you wouldn’t doit.” 

“Why, it’s no fun! A few drinks s 
press me—honest they do—and then I’ 
have more. And next thing you k 
stewed and nothing’ll put the fires out} 
of the rotten stuff.” 4 

“Tt all depends on how - 
wants to quit.” 

“Aw, cut out the preachin’, 3 
Can’t you see?”’ 

He turned over with his face ti 
Then suddenly he sat up and} 
citedly, * ‘Say, you just came int| 
is lucky! You can save my jo: 
Ben.” ’ 

“How come?”’ a) 

“They sent me here a week ; | 
that Carraway land, but Old | 
raway wasn’t home and then I jt 
Four sections, Ben, and not allini 
Here, where the hell’s that map’ 
you. Look! This is it, and the 
bad. And here I’ve been hidin’ in this 
a rat, stewed all the time.” a 

“You tell me what to do, and I'll s SU 
bring home the bacon, old-timer.” 

Odom was clawing his map excitedlh 
cunning expression crept over his face. 

“Say,” he whispered, “did you happe 
whether a tall thin guy was downstair 

“‘A feller with spectacles?” z 

“That’s him. Sort of sits off by himself and | 
een # 

‘He got off the train with us.’ ' 

“Then we can beat him yet. se s Marr, lat 
the Bull Bayou. Sure he didn’t go out tonight’ 

‘‘He’s down there now. I heard him order 
seven o’clock in the mornin’ though.” q 

“Then you start tonight. 4 7 

Ben listened to the rain drubbing on tha 
thought of the roads he was likely to strike, bu 
protest. All he said was, ‘‘How about money? , 

“T’ve got plenty. Anyhow, I’ve got enough. | i 
the company’s order to close with Old Man | 
You ought to be able to buy that stuff for ten dc 
but I’ve got authority to go twenty-five if we I 
crack down on it.” 

With the aid of the map he carefully explaitil 
what he wanted done, and thirty minutes laté 
scended to the lobby. i 

“Ready for bed, Big Un?” 4 

“‘What’s eatin’ you?”’ demanded the Big Ur 
much impressed with the conversation and wan 
longer. ' 

“Need a li’l’ help with a friend.” 

The Big Un immediately rose and followed h ey 
corridor. 

“You go out the back way and hire me a fli 
Gober. # 

“You surely don’t aim to go nowheres tonight 

“T want that jitney here in half an hour. We 
ride ahead of us, Big Un, so you’d best rustle v 
somewhere.” 

“But what’s it all about? Where’re we he 
who’s going to pay for this flivver?”’ d 

“Tt’ll be paid for all right. You tell the d iv 
something special if he steps on her.” 
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ng, the Big Un departed on his mission. The 
visited were dark and he picked up some new 
ofanity when he roused the owners, but at last 
ed a driver to undertake the job. It was mid- 
they set out, and raining harder than ever. 

_ you fixing to stick up tonight?” inquired the 
rfully, as they splashed through the mud. 

got to do is to put usin Varden before daylight, 


‘you're hijackers, I don’t want to know nothin’ 


git too fresh, kid,” retorted the Big Un. “I 
t’s a joke, ain’t it?” 
syer can tell these days.”’ 
ne and my partner, we’re in the leasin’ busi- 
the Big Un majestically, and derived from the 
nee his first thrill of importance. 
re through the slush at twenty miles an hour, 
and the Big Un hanging on for dear life. The 
| not the slightest heed to holes or washouts. 
ly way is to hit em on the nose,” he explained, 
so. 
ymped and rocketed, and careened and jolted, 
e time the engine racing like mad. Once the 
betray sufficient interest in them to turn his 
nquire, “Still with us?” but after that he drove 
never. They plowed through water up to the 
ard, they pulled out of a bog which would have 
jost cars. The water boiled, and steam was hiss- 
ne radiator cap, but the driver did not even slow 


% matter,” he declared. ‘She runs good when 
‘ossed a creek in flood over a corduroy bridge 
ered under them. The water completely coy- 


ays know how to swim?” asked the driver. “It’s 
t if I miss this ol’ bridge.” 

1 changed to hail, swept by a biting wind. Ben 
2e his hand in front of his face. 

yad’s good like this most of the ways,” said the 
3ut there’s a mean piece about a couple of miles 
{ Varden.” 

‘ore they reached the mean piece the flivver be- 
c askew. 

Te.” 

let’s change it,” cried Ben, out of temper with 
+ 


zot a jack.” 


“Maybe we can raise her up and put a log under,” 

“ Ain’t got a spare.” 

“What have you got?” 

“Nothin’. Generally always I don’t need nothin’—she 
goes good.” 

They went ahead with the tire flat, but at a slower gait. 

‘“‘Here’s the place now,” announced the driver, slowing 
down to let his lights play on a sea of muck, “You guys 
take a long breath and hang on.” 

Suddenly he threw the throttle wide open and hit the 
mud with a roar. They plunged and bucked, drove for- 
ward, slowed down and shuddered, smashed through again, 
and then, right in the middle of the mean piece, the engine 
quietly died—died without so much as a cough or rolling 
up its eyes. 

“That’s right queer,’ was the driver’s comment. 
“Sounds like she ain’t got no gas.’ He inspected the 
tank. ‘Sure enough, she ain’t.” 

“Say, kid, what have you got anyhow?” 

“T give her some oil only yesterday.” 

“Do you always start out this way? No jack—no 
wrench—no gas—nothin’ but some balin’ wire?” 

“T generally always git there,” replied the driver resent- 
fully. ‘Somebody comes along.” 

‘Well, it’s a cinch nobody’s goin’ to come along at this 
hour, so I reckon we get out here and walk, Big Un.” 

“Gee, I hate walkin’. My feet always kill me.” 

They left the driver sitting in his car and set out toward 
Varden. It involved some wading and very heavy going, 
but they made the crossroads before dawn. 

“ine town, this is. Nothin’ but a store.” 

‘Well, let’s wake him up and buy some chuck.” 

They roused the storekeeper and persuaded him to make 
some coffee. With this and a tin of sardines and canned 
tomatoes to fortify them, they struck along a crossroads 
for the Carraway farm just after sunup. And two hours 
before Marr of the Bull Bayou outfit arrived, Ben had 
signed up the old man for his four sections, at fifteen dol- 
lars an acre. 

“Why don’t you go after Uncle Boly Daniels?”’ in- 
quired Carraway when the transaction was completed. 
“He’s got a right smart of land in between my sections.” 

Gober pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Where at is Uncle Boly?”’ 

“Just east of me. Here—gimme that map and I’ll show 
you his stuff.” 

It developed that Uncle Boly’s ancestral acres consisted 
largely of swamp. 

“That’s fine,” said the Big Un approvingly. “How 
about a road?”’ 
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Old Man Carraway had to confess that the road wasn’t 
as good as some others, but it was passable, you might say, 
in dry weather. The Big Un looked at Ben and Ben looked 
at the Big Un—every symptom pointed to an A-1 oil field. 

“How do we get there?” inquired Gober. 

Carraway started to explain—he would be only too glad 
to drive them over in his wagon, but right now it was like 
they couldn’t make it, account of the road being under 
water; but he could take them as far as the old graveyard, 
and they could walk the rest of the way. 

“There’s a log and a tree over the worst places. You can 
make Uncle Boly’s place all right,’’ he assured them. 

While they were still debating about it a mud-drenched 
flivver came coughing up to the Carraway gate and Marr 
of the Bull Bayou company alighted. Ben decided it was 
time to go. He knew that Old Man Carraway’s first re- 
action would be to demand back the leases, and he disliked 
unpleasantness. In this surmise he was perfectly correct, 
for the pair had not gone a mile before Carraway started 
after them in his wagon, and he had a shotgun under the 
seat for a persuader. Marr had offered him twenty-five 
dollars an acre. However, he did not catch up. A short 
distance from the Carraway home Ben and the Big Un 
forsook the road and waited until the irate farmer had 
passed, and when Carraway reached the Daniels shack on 
foot Uncle Boly was nowhere about. 

The two watched from their hiding place until he re- 
turned, and then went forward. 

“Maybe we’re too late,” remarked Ben. “If that ol’ bird 
told Uncle Boly anything it’s like he won’t even talk to us.” 

The Big Un assented. ‘‘I bet he keeps a dog too,’ was 
his glum comment. 

After leaving the main road they had to wade through 
mire and water up to their knees, the wagon trail to the 
Daniels place being impassable even to pedestrians. Far- 
ther on they were obliged to cross a wide stretch of deep 
water where the river had overflowed. Some felled trees 
and logs held out hope of passage, but they risked a duck- 
ing at every step. 

“‘T wonder,’ rumbled the Big Un as he tore his sleeve 
loose from a limb—‘“‘I wonder what the tarnation ever 
made anybody take up land like this.”’ 

“His granddaddy used to own all this part of the coun- 
try, so Carraway says, but the boys throwed it away. And 
all Uncle Boly’s got left is this swamp.” 

Tired and soaked and disgusted, they finally came in 
sight of a small cabin in a clearing. It was comparatively 
dry there and they stretched their limbs gratefully. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Half Dozen Lean Hound Dogs Burst Into View. They Were Followed by a Short, Thin, Whiskered Man in Tattered Shirt and Overalls 
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HE business, polit- 
[ict and social prog- 

ress to be made in 
the United States during 
the next ten years will 
depend in very large degree on the immigration 
policy adopted by the next Congress to take the 
place of the present law, which expires by limita- 
tion on June 30, 1924. The stability of whatever 
progress may he attained in these three fields, vital 
to every American citizen, will be undermined and largely 
destroyed unless the question of immigration is dealt with 
wisely. 

The important considerations that underlie American- 
ization, or are bound up with it—employment at satis- 
factory wages, business profits and success, political 
stability, the nature of our charity and philanthropy, and 
the social progress of the country—are all indissolubly con- 
nected with the question of immigration. 

The law now in force was enacted as an emergency 
measure to meet the situation arising from the Great War, 
and limits the annual immigration from any country to 3 
per cent of that nationality who were here in 1910. Under 
its provisions the maximum number of immigrants who 
may be admitted in any year is 357,803. 

A permanent immigration policy should and probably 
will be adopted at the coming session of Congress. Shall 
we increase the number of immigrants to be admitted 
annually, as Judge Gary and other employers are urging, 
on the plea that a larger supply of labor is needed? Or 
shall the percentage be kept where it is, or still further 
reduced, in the interest of our own people and institutions? 

What this permanent immigration policy shall be merits 
intensive study by every thoughtful person in the United 
States, as it will affect the welfare of every citizen—the 
leader of men as well as the worker in the factory, the rich 
man as well as the poor man. 

Iam one who, from the time he first began to think about 
the policies of his country and its future, had felt that the 
United States ought to be the asylum of the adventurous 
and the oppressed of all countries. I have abandoned this 
position with great reluctance. But I have been forced at 
last to the conclusion that it is more important to be just 
to the 110,000,000 of our own population, and to their 
children, than generous to the whole world. 
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I AM certain, moreover, that promiscuous and thought- 
less generosity to other lands, not based on justice to 
our own people, must be a short-lived generosity that will 
in the end injure rather than help the recipients as well as 
the givers. There is a limit, even in a country like this, to 
the capacity for absorbing foreign peoples. That limit is 
being approached. 

The fact that we no longer have much fertile land left 
unoccupied, that, instead of pioneering farther afield, we 
must now turn our footsteps back to half or wholly aban- 
doned regions and begin intensively to develop resources 
that hitherto have seemed of small value, is apparent on 
every hand. No longer can we afford to waste any of the 
gifts that Nature has bestowed upon our country. We 
need them all for our increased and increasing population 
and industries. We cannot spare either time or money 
adequately to take care of a large body of new immigrants. 
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But those who will be debarred by a restricted immigra- 
tion policy from entering the United States will find that 
our republic can be more helpful to them and their coun- 
tries as a successful and prosperous concern than as the 
unsuccessful, distracted government and people we might 
easily become if we undertook to harbor millions of immi- 
grants that we could not properly take care of. 

If the nations of Europe can freely send us their human 
surpluses they can, with more safety, go on with domestic 
and foreign policies that raise taxes unnecessarily high and 
make living conditions too difficult, while they ignore and 
evade basic and adequate solution of their problems. But 
if they cannot longer send away the population which, by 
providing good government and educating their people, 
they could support at home, they are likely to be forced 
to initiate reforms which otherwise they might put off 
indefinitely. Even from the European standpoint, there- 
fore, a policy of closely restricting immigration into this 
country would be helpful. Especially is this true since 
resulting betterments and prosperity here would serve as 
an object lesson that would lead to demands for improve- 
ments that their governments could not long ignore. 

Let us now examine the relation of immigration to the 
questions that underlie the progress and success of the 
United States during the next ten years: 

Under a policy of restricted immigration—and by re- 
stricted immigration I mean a percentage no larger than is 
now allowed to enter—it is probable that within the next 
fifty years we would increase our population to 180,000,000 
or 190,000,000. With no restriction on immigration, it is 
likely that at the end of that time we should not have more. 

It is true that with unrestricted immigration the popula- 
tion would for a few years grow faster than with restricted 
immigration. But this would not continue. On account 
of the bad conditions in Europe and elsewhere the pressure 
on men and women to emigrate is more intense than it has 
ever been before. On this account we should be almost 
sure to get more immigrants at once than we could employ 
either in industries or on the farms. 

This would bring about increased competition for em- 
ployment, with a resulting reduction in salaries and wages. 
This reduction would be so sweeping as to discourage immi- 
gration and make a good many of the immigrants return to 
Europe again. I cannot think it possible that the total 
population in this country after the ebb and flow would 
be any greater than under a restricted immigration. 

But this residue would be more foreign and less Amer- 
ican. A policy of restricting immigration would put a 


premium on every child born into an American family and , 
make it an asset to its parents. At present the economic 
conditions, due largely to the competition of immigrant 
laborers and their children, make American families, with 
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“I Knew It! I Don’t See Why You Wouldn't Let Me Play a Lady!”’ 


Beyond the exercising of these gifts and the acquiring of 
these attainments, and the fact, well settled in his mind, 
that he was one day to become the greatest magnate in the 
motion-picture industry, his life had been a total blank, 
there having been no room for anything else; yet when 
Prudence Joy came into his office, for the first time after 
his supreme elevation, and rushing up to him laid her two 
slender white hands in his, congratulating him with misti- 
ness in her deep-blue eyes, the hard crust of ambition with 
which the boy had so carefully covered himself through 
these five years was suddenly shivered to atoms; and the 
long-deferred knowledge of love came on him with be- 
wildering nascence. It gripped him without warning, so 
that before he knew what he was doing he had caught her 
in his arms and kissed her—kissed her again and again; 
then, as suddenly, he released her and sat back against the 
edge of his desk, pale and quivering. It was the first time 
he had ever kissed any girl. 

Prue was startled, though not surprised. She had known 
that this regard for herself was in the boy, and that it 
would sometime grow and burst its bonds, and she had 
dreaded the destruction which that might bring; for love 
and ambition are sworn enemies, and one must always be 
supreme. Prue, like Izzy, had fought her way up from 
nothing to her present degree of success, with an added 
angle to her fight which no man can ever know or under- 
stand, and love was a vaguely beautiful illusion for the 
future. She had submitted to the boy’s caress, however, 
even responded to it, for she was very fond of him, and she 
owed him much; but that fire which was in him, that 
living, leaping flame, was not in her for him or any other 
man, though other men had held her in their arms. 
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Izzy still leaned against his desk, 
dazed; and, filled with sympathy, 
Prue took a swift step to him and 
put her arm around his neck and 
laid her cheek against his, and was 
sorry that there was only fond- 
ness in the action; though he took 
it for what it was not, and seized 
her hand in gratitude and kissed 
it and held it, held it and fondled 
it, incapable of doing anything 
else just then. He had not known 
that he loved her. He had known 
that through these years, begin- 

' ning at the very beginning, when 
| he had helped her to secure a job 
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: at this studio simultaneously with 
his own, he had idealized her, 
worshiped her, thought*her the 
sweetest and the prettiest and the 
most talented girl in the business; 
but this emotion which had so 
overwhelmed him at the apex of 
his elation, and was a part of that 
elation had he but known it, was 
new and devastating. 

A knock at the door, a loud, 
impulsive, hearty knock, which 
sent Prue scurrying to a chair and 
the general manager behind his 
desk. The door opened and in the 
crack appeared a head with long 
flaxen curls set somewhat askew, 
an oval face with large, round 
eyes, and on the full lips a pinchy 
little scarlet Cupid’s bow of great 
exaggeration. 

“Tt’s only me,” said the head. 
‘Can I come in, little man? I 
only got a minute.” 

Now a body followed, a shapely 
body something inclined to plump- 
ness, on which was hung a ragged 
gingham dress, the tatters of which 
were carefully slit high enough 
to reveal her bare leg; and it was 
carefully grease-painted to photo- 
graph like dirt. It was Dixie Day, 
one of the M. P. C.’s standard 
program stars, known to the fans 
as a cute little child of the poor, 
virtuous and sweet, with a heart 
of gold; today she was a beggar’s 
daughter. 

“Hello, Prue! Say, you do look 
mellifluous in that gray outfit! 
Where you been all this time? 
You been gone at least two cases 
o’ Scotch. How soon you coming 
back to the lot? Say, Izzy, Crei- 
ker’s got my next story, and he won’t let me see it. Is it 
as cheese as all that?”’ 

Izzy grinned at her cheerfully. She was the least of his 
problems, and one of the most satisfactory, for on the 
books she had been a total deficit for three years, and he 
was positive that he could turn her into a profit; which 
would make a fine showing for Izzy. 

“He won't let you see it because I told ’im not to till I 
hear from New York. It’s a whole new style from any- 
thing you been doing.”’ 

““Whoops!”’ cried Dixie. “‘That makes it better right at 
the go-off, for if there’s anything worse than these poverty 
flappers I’ve played for nearly five years the M. P. C. 
hasn’t been able to find it in the ash can. Say, little man, 
do I personificate a lady at last, and wear some clothes?” 

“T ain’t gonna tell you a word about it,’’ laughed her 
new G. M., taking down the plump hand which rested ap- 
pealingly on his shoulder and giving it a friendly pat before 
he handed it back to her. “But I’m bankin’ my judgment 
on it, Dixie, that you’ll be a big hit in it.” 

He was leading her to the door as he assured her of this, 
and now he put her out and came back laughing; and 
while that mood was still on him Prue hastily said, “By 
the way, I’ve some big news. I’m offered a contract with 
the Pinnacle; a straight starring contract, Izzy.” 

“Hot dog!” He was delighted, not only on her account 
but on his own, for he had been the first person to pick 
Prudence Joy as a comer, and it was fine to have his judg- 
ment corroborated so substantially. ‘“‘That’s a big com- 
pliment, Prue. It’s too bad you can’t take it up.” 

“Oh, but I can!” she laughed. “ That’s the best part of 
the joke. I can go over there at any minute; because the 
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M. P. C. released me to Rodney Adams, who is leaving the 
Luna lot on a splendid contract with the Pinnacle; and he 
is going to take me with him.” 

Izzy abruptly walked behind his desk and stood in front 
of his chair, a sharp crease between his eyes and a straight- 
ening in the youthful curve of his lips. 

“But, Prue, that release was for only one picture. You’re 
just loaned. You’re under contract to the M. P. C. for 
nearly four years yet.” 

“The Pinnacle is willing to accept the M. P. C.’s release 
to Rodney as complete and final, and to make a contract 
with me on that supposition.” 

“They’ll never get away with it!’”” He was no longer a 
boy, nor a lover, but a business man. ‘“‘If the Pinnacle 
tries that game they’ll find you sewed up quick with an 
injunction that’ll keep you off the screen for the length of 
your contract with us.” 

Prue looked at him aghast, and her lips paled. 

““You’re making it an issue between you and the Pin- 
nacle, Izzy. You’re forgetting me. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime. 

“Rodney is to direct me, and the Pinnacle will put me, 
in one year, where the M. P. C. couldn’t put me in five. 
You wouldn’t block me in that, would you?” 

The boy’s bony fingers twitched, and there was a big 
gulp in his throat as he looked at her, standing straight and 
slender in front of him, dressed in the rich grays which so 
became her, her hair shining like spun gold and her blue 
eyes so clear and deep; and he sternly suppressed the 
tremolo in his voice. 

“T gotta consider this like I didn’t know you, Prue. 
You’re under contract to the M. P. C., an’ I’m the general 
manager. You’re looked on as a asset or you wouldn’t 
have your contract that you an’ me worked so hard'to get 
for you. We already spent a lotta money exploitin’ you an’ 
gettin’ you ready to be a star, an’ we gotta get back our 
money. You gotta stay here.” 

What it cost him to say that could never be told. It was 
the first time in his career that his heart and his duty had 
run into conflict, and at that moment something in him 
that bound him to boyishness broke and made him of 
sterner stuff; but it was a searing process, and the blister- 
ing of it would be in him for many a day. There was an 
equally stern change in the face of Prue, between whom 
and himself there had never been any trace of unpleasant- 
ness. 

“Well, Izzy,’”’ said she with a suppressed tremolo of her 
own, ‘‘you once told me that we were both playing the 
hard game of success, and that if we were to win we’d each 
one have to step over everything that came in our way. 
That’s what you’re doing, and that’s what I’ll have to do. 
I’m going to the Pinnacle with Rodney Adams.” 

He darkened with a new thought as he remembered the 
reputation of Adams, and the scandal which invariably 
attached to girls whom he starred. 

“T know. You’re in love with ’im.” 
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“Say, Listen! What 
You Don’t Know 
Would Fill All the 
Books I Ain’t Read 

Yet’”’ 


A queer thing happened to Prue’s expression, aging it 
indefinably. Sudden sharp little lines sprang at the cor- 
ners of her eyes, down the sides of her nostrils, at the cor- 
ners of her lips, and there was a slight involuntary upward 
roll of her eyes; her chin raised, straightening the long, 
graceful curve of her throat; and all these little manifes- 


tations were indications of pain; then she smiled and shook * 


her head. 

“No, Izzy, I have been compelled in my profession to 
give away a great deal, but not love. That can’t be given 
or sold. I’ve never had it to give. It hasn’t come to me. 
I don’t know what love is.” She faltered, then she looked 
him clearly in the eyes. ‘‘Not even for you, Izzy. I’m 
fonder of you than of anybody in the world, but I have to 
be honest with you. I haven’t the same feeling for you 
that you have for me. I wish I had.” 

He nodded miserably, nodded his entire comprehension 
of what she said. 

““Q’ course, it’d be that way. I couldn’t ever expect that 
you’d fall for me. I ain’t got anything to fallfor. I can’t 
never be a swell, an’ I ain’t gonna try. It’s all right, 
Prue.’ He straightened and held out his hand and pumped 
up that old cheerful grin which had endeared him to all the 
lot, and as she took his hand he gripped it heartily. “We 
can be just the same good friends we always was, an’ I 
guess we can even have our little fight without hurtin’ 
that. So I’m ecastin’ you for Sapp’s big new picture, an’ 
I’m expectin’ you on the lot to start shooting a week from 
Monday morning. Sapp’ll give you a copy of the script.” 

Prue smiled, then the tears sprang into her eyes, and she 
was nearer to love in that moment than she had ever been 
in her life. She held to his hand and smoothed it between 
her own. 

“I’m very fond of you, Izzy, truly I am—very, very 
fond.” 

Turning swiftly, she hurried out of the room lest she 
should weaken further and reduce him to the level of those 
other men who had loved her. 

The measure of a man is not how he wins his battles, but 
how he stands his blows. Izzy Iskovitch sat down and put 
his bony hands over his eyes and frankly blubbered, and 
with the tears that trickled between his fingers rolled away 
the last of the boy that wasin him. Quite slowly, and still 
sniffling, he took his handkerchief and wiped his eyes, and 
gulped three or four times, and blinked, for his eyes 
smarted. Blinking, he looked up and met the benevolent 
smile of little old David Schusshel, in oil, beaming down on 
him benignly from the wall; and that friendly presence in 
the twenty-foot room which had seen such a long and shift- 
ing procession of general managers brought him back to 
actualities with a jerk. 

After all, what was he kickin’ about? He had what he 
wanted. He was the boss. All those vast acres out there, 
from the huge green stages to the encircling blue hills, with 
their higgledy-piggledy and helter-skelter mélange of archi- 
tectural husks, were his to command, all those thousand 
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workers were his materia] to fashion into pictorial] 
to amuse and entertain a hundred million ¢ 
profit. And he was the master mind. His wordy 
will supreme, his wish but the forerunner of acco 
fact; and he’d been getting ready for it all the: 
knew exactly what he would do and how he wow 
it, and already he was laying the foundation fo 
work which would open their eyes back there i 
and make them glad Mr. Schusshel had given 
without instructions and without interference, 
men picked, his organization gathered aroun) 
gulp was still in his throat, his eyes still sma 
each one a left-over tear rolled out and trickl 
cheeks. Anyhow, Prue had said that she w; 
him than anybody in the world, and ma: 
whipped out his handkerchief and wi 
roughly and, reaching forth a bony fing 
a button, which was the symbol of his sup 
The door to the outer office opened, 1 
glimpse of the waiting mob amid cird 
smoke, and in stalked Izzy’s new office bo; 
night before, a bullet-headed, pumpkin 
piano-legged boy in knickerbockers, 
unmistakable flat china-blue eyes and 
pidity derived from Uncle Eli Iskovite 
hand he carried a huge lunch box suspe 
wire handle which creaked at every step, 
“What you doin’ with that thing?” w 
first official observation to his little Cousi 
“T dunno where to put it,” returned Eli 
already been christened Dumdum in the ou 
because he was bullet-headed and had 
teristics which fitted him to that admirabh 
name. 
He lifted the lid of his lunch box, w 
stuffed to the top, and finding uppermo 
of pickled fish he took a bite with the cheerf 
was his only resemblance to Izzy. 
“Well, get rid of it!’’ ordered the boss testily, 
toward him his appointment list. “Is Mr. Sim 
there?” ’ 
“T dunno,” responded Eli, taking another 
veying thesandwich around its entire periphery wi 
calculation. 
“Well, find out.” 
Quite unperturbed, Elistalked to the door, ae 
and yelled, through his sandwich, “‘Hey! Is ve 
there?” 
In response to this formal invitation came he 
the scenario editor, a flat-faced, good-nature 
fellow, and with him ‘Hillary Wells, a dramatist 0 
a negligent, lounging six-footer whom nothing fé 
both were hilarious—conspicuously so. - é 
“Good morning, chief,’”’ grinned Simmons. 
feeling strong and hearty this morning?” 
“Not too suddenly, Harry,’’ warned Wells. | 
may not be so strong as you think.” : 
“Say, what you kiddin’ about?” Izzy, quid 
something serious beneath the surface frivolity 
old friends, glanced from one to the other appre 
“Tf you gotta laugh for me I could use it; but 
about it, because we gotta lotta work to do.” 
“Not so much,” corrected Simmons. “Youlk 
when you got me to come back from the Earthwi 
, charge of your scenario department, we neglecte 
contract.” 
“And when you sent for me, Izzy, to be chia ( 
tinuity staff under Simmons, you promised thai 
should put into execution, without interferenc 
gaudy ideas we had so long discussed for raising 
to the top peak of enduring art.” 
““You’re too slow, Wells; let me jolt him,” i! 
Simmons; and now in his tone there came a st 
anger rankling in him. ‘‘ Wagley’s outside 
talk with him. Lochlaren sent him on to take 7 
of the scenario department.” 
Izzy stiffened, and his bony fingers conte} 
they lay on his desk. Wagley was Eastern editor! 
for three years the other end of that eternal qua? 
goes on between the East and the West in the ect 
partment of every picture company. Suddenly! 
asia lifted as if to come down with a crash ol! 
but they held suspended and lowered themsely 
“Hot dog!’ Izzy Iskovitch was himself agail| 
tear had been shed, his last sniffle sniffed. “Say, | 
Whatever plans we had i is still on, an’ you bot 
tracts dated a week ago.” 
Grabbing a pad of telegraph blanks, the ma? 
the boss of the works, began swiftly and i ineis 
no pause for thought or diction, the three-th 
war of the wires which was to enliven his labo f 
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lbpeee old David Schusshel, sitting at his ¢’ 
hogany desk, in the center of his wide 

airily above the Hudson, the East River, th 
Bronx, was smoking his morning cigar in su 
fort that he hesitated to begin on his mail, sort} 
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before him, with the yellow telegrams in the 
resently, however, he produced his spectacles, 
1em methodically, seated them astride his well- 
ned nose; and, beaming benevolently as was 
‘or the world had used him generously at his in- 
e read the top telegram—and his spasmodic re- 
t toppled the long ash from the end of his cigar 
s neatly sorted papers. Gone at once were his 
nd his benevolence as he jabbed at Andy Loch- 
wzer button before he blew the ashes off his desk, 
king up the papers scattered by his exasperated 
nis eye caught something in the second telegram 
le him jab at Julius Bimberger’s buzzer button. 
ochlaren came in with the morning sunlight 
heerfully on his egg-shaped head, and in him the 
enity of a man who has performed all his duties 
ind is beyond reproach. 

morning, Mr. Schusshel. It’s a pleasant morn- 
t?” he observed; and just then the empurpled 
ce of the chief raised up from behind the desk, 
npled telegram was thrust at Andy with an irri- 
ad that!” 

stern manager of the M. P. C. had been in daily 
ith David Schusshel for so many years that 
id sunshine were all one; so he took the telegram, 
1 chair, produced and polished his spectacles, 
m astride the sharp-angled nose which seemed 
‘een attached to his countenance as an after- 
snd read as follows: 

n’t send along his medals with this bird Wagley. 
ever done to win a blue ribbon except one hit and 
flops for the Earthwide? I got my own scenario 
mons, that I’m satisfied with. DoI pack Wagley in 
‘ship him back raw? _Istpor Iskovitcu, G. M. 


\id the telegram on the corner of David’s desk 
sly, and he smiled a smile which on a less solemn 
1 have been one of hilarity. 

read my copy of this. Izzy is descending to 


what does it mean about this Wagley business?” 
David. “I thought I told you to help the boy 
uld.”’ 
;why I sent him a scenario editor who knows our 
Tagley has been with us in this office for three 
. has made it an especial study‘to find out what 
itor wants. Julius Bimberger and Wagley and 
id a four-night conference and mapped out all 
liate productions for the boy.” 
‘aight have known you wouldn’t get away with 
| Izzy without a scrap. You leave it to me, I 
( better wire Wagley to come back. Izzy ought 
‘free hand to show what he can do. Don’t put 
13 in his road.” 
uty to you, Mr. Schusshel, sometimes compels 
j; my judgment in opposition to your impulse,” 
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“T heard enough of him!” growled old David, squirming 
uncomfortably in his chair. ‘You throw Tennyson Gul- 
dengeld up to me every time I call you down for something. 
But you have to remember this: If Izzy hadn’t been so 
smart to find a way to get rid of him we’d have Tennyson 
Guldengeld yet.” 

“Nobody said Izzy isn’t smart. He’s proved for five 
years that he’s smart; but he’s a twister; he always does 
it in some way that isn’t regular, something you can’t cal- 
culate on”; and Andy, contemplating the originality of 
Izzy, was sincerely worried. ‘‘He’s erratic and he’s bull- 
headed, and to come right back to where I started, he’s 
too young to have the total responsibility of a ten-millon- 
dollar enterprise. Wagley will insure us a steady stream of 
good commercial pictures. For an equally substantial rea- 
son I sent Gansfeder on the next train to be business man- 
ager, and I’ve called Loebman East to take Gansfeder’s 
place here. Loebman was Izzy’s boss for three years, and 
they’re such good friends that Izzy could twist Loebman 
around his little finger. It isn’t safe. With Gansfeder I 
sent out a new technical director, a man Julius and I know 
very well—Hollison from the Pinnacle’s Long Island stu- 
dios; and that covers the three leading avenues of respon- 
sibility. It makes us safe, Mr. Schusshel.” 

Old David relapsed into troubled silence, rubbing a 
broad forefinger contemplatively up and down the bridge 
of his nose, and his heart went out to Izzy Iskovitch, strug- 
gling away in distant Hollywood to carry the stupendous 
burden of the M. P. C.’s productions, and to make a bright 
and shining name for himself; a strong-willed and eager- 
minded boy full of plans and resourcefulness, and particu- 
larly impatient of hampering restrictions. Up and down 
the bridge of his nose went that broad finger slowly, me- 
thodically, and presently it smoothed out the troubled 
wrinkles in the Old Man’s forehead; then a glint of humor 
came into the yellow eyes and his pursed lips relaxed into 
a grin. They pursed again immediately, for at that mo- 
ment in came Julius Bimberger, turning sidewise slightly 
to get his width through the door. The general sales 
manager of the M. P. C. was an extremely wide man, from 
his wide-toed shoes to the stiff line of his hair where it was 
combed straight across his wide, low forehead; 
and on Julius’ expression sat perpetually the 
wide, wide smile of one who feels that he has 
great cause to think well of himself. And why 
not? There were ninety million people in the 
United States who might envy Julius his job, 
and that was enough. 


TS 


“Say, Julius, how’s Dixie Day going?” 

“A couple of ha-ha’s!’”’ rejoined Julius heartily, and 
drawing up a wide-armed chair he planted himself in it fora 
comfortable conference. ‘Say, if I was to throw in a fire- 
works display with a Dixie Day film, the exhibitors’d burn 
the film and pay the rental on the fireworks. She’s out! 
She’s a dead one!”’ 

“Then why don’t we change her line?” returned David, 
loosing his exasperation. ‘By golly, it makes me mad that 
we keep putting out a line of pictures for three years that 
my sales department can’t sell at a profit! Or is the 
trouble maybe with my sales department?” 

Andy Lochlaren snickered. 

“Our Izzy wants to change Dixie’s style of pictures. 
What do you think of it, Julius?” 

“T can save my brains,” and Julius, ignoring the boss’ 
bark, which was proverbially worse than his bite, laughed 
with hearty appreciation of his own neat way of putting 
things. He was accounted among the subordinates whom 
he hired as a wise-cracker without a peer, and he was con- 
stantly put to it to sustain his reputation. “I don’t have 
to think, because the answer’s in all the exhibitors’ box- 
office reports. They like Dixie Day in these pure little 
poor-girl ingénue parts. Pictures like Golden Hair and 
Golden Heart.” 

“Yes, that was a great picture,” agreed David with 
pleased reminiscence. ‘‘We made a lot of money on that 
picture.” 

Astounding! What marvelous paralysis of intelligence 
sat on these three: on shrewd old David Schusshel, who 
was above the average of shrewdness; clear-headed Andy 
Lochlaren, who was above the average of clear-headedness; 
and on experienced Julius Bimberger, who was above the 
average of sales experience. Once upon a time Dixie Day 
had played in a picture called Golden Hair and Golden 
Heart, in which Dixie had portrayed the part of a poor 
girl who, through her impregnable virtue and her sweet 
disposition, had married far above her station in life, 
dramatically remaining virtuous and sweet; and the pic- 
ture had been a hit. Since then Dixie had played in nine 
pictures a year, for four and a half years, making forty-one 
successive pictures in all, in 
each of which she had por- 
trayed a poor girl who, 
through her impregnable 
virtue and her sweet dispo- 
sition, had married far 
above her station in life, 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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in the lumbering carryall to laugh 

at him for his folly, Tom Lattimer 
walked up the last mean mile of the 
station hill, lessening by a little the 
burden on the toiling shoulders of his 
team; and after old 
habit when there was 
no one else to listen, 
he talked to the 
horses. It pleased 
him to notice, as the 
big heads rose and 
fell in time to the 
labored strides, that 
each of the clumsy 
beasts slanted one 
attentive ear back 
toward him. Talk- 
ing lightened any 
task for Tom Latti- 
mer; he clung to a 
secret conviction 
that listening made 
the harsh slope of 
the hill seem a little 
easier to Bill and 
Bess. 

The lift of the road unfolded a widening view of the level 
floor of the valley and the flank of the farther hill; he let 
the team draw breath at a water bar, where he could see 
his own lands, compressed by the distance, so that the 
whole farm was visible at once: the belt of woodlot along 
its upper boundary, the long, narrow strip of wheat field 
running down to the homestead at the hill’s foot, the 
stretch of flat fields to the twisting line of willows that 
overhung the creek. His mood lifted to a pride of posses- 
sion and sank again to a sort of self-reproach. He could see 
the binder up there in the ripe wheat, idle in the perfect 
harvest weather after cutting that narrow swath around 
the standing grain. There were other fields in sight where 
men and machines were busy; a few, here and there, al- 
ready dotted with shocks. He and his team ought to be at 
work over there instead of spending the best part of the 
day on this trip to the station. Some of that wheat would 
shell out of the ear before he got it cut, at this rate. 

He shook off the thought. It wasn’t his fault; Hattie 
Marsh and her children couldn’t walk the six miles from 
the train, harvest or no harvest; somebody had to meet 
them, no matter what happened to the crop. He bright- 
ened. He would be glad to see Hattie again; she’d bring 
a lot of talk into the house. And the children made things 
lively too; young hellions, clean crazy to get out of school 
and loose in a forty-acre lot, after a winter of streets and 
walls. He chuckled; fun to watch those youngsters eat, 
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; after skim milk 
and canned vege- 


a 
ssi me tables. He chirped 
a i, happily to the 
a > horses and they 


leaned forward 
into their collars. 
It didn’t matter 
about that wheat—a few bushels 
more or less when you came to 
thresh wouldn’t break or make you. 

A man came into view ahead as 
they rounded the last angle and 
reached the welcome stretch of 
level road, with the dingy station 
buildings still a quarter of a mile 
away. Lattimer climbed nimbly 
over the moving wheel; the horses 
broke to a ponderous trot; he 
pulled them to a standstill as they 
overtook the pedestrian. 

“Might as well ride,’’ he called. 

The man turned slowly, and Lat- 
timer recognized him with a stab of 
surprise; in the black masklike 
shadow of the hat brim the face was 
bleached to the color of putty, the 
pallor emphasized by the angry red 
of the sunburned throat. The eyes met his squarely, de- 
fiantly, and yet with a doubt, a wariness; something in 
the look made Lattimer think of a dog that has learned to 
distrust snapped fingers and friendly sounds. The thought 
moved his hand in a welcoming peremptory gesture; he 
cramped the wheels. 

“Get in—get in. Glad to see you, Jud. Didn’t know you 
were—home.” 

He caught back another word on the brink of utterance. 
The man in the road grinned slowly. 

“Got out yesterday.” His voice creaked like a rusty 
wheel. “Come in on Number Six this morning.” 

He obeyed Lattimer’s repeated gesture and climbed to 
the seat beside him. Lattimer felt an unspoken thought in 
the tone. He kept his eyes before him, vaguely sure that 
Jud Armstead wasn’t comfortable under even a friendly 
scrutiny. 

“Well, well—glad to have you home again, Jud.” 

Armstead did not answer, but something in his silence 
spoke for him. Lattimer risked a swift sidewise glance and 
saw that the bleached face was set and ugly, the eyes nar- 
rowed to slits in the shadow that cut across the thin high- 
beaked nose with that puzzling effect of a black mask. He 
dropped a hand on an arm that was hard and rigid under 
the touch. 

“Look here, Jud—you aren’t fixing to leave again so 
quick? That’s all wrong. You paid up—something over, 
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I guess. I never figured you went to hurt Chic 
rough-and-tumble. You don’t want to leave hon 
“Got invited to.’”? Armstead laughed grimly. 
told me, right in front of the post office. There we 
to hear him. Guess the Glen can worry along w 
jailbirds.”’ ; 
“Reckitt doesn’t own the Glen.” Lattimer spi 
“He’s got no right to order you out of it. You be 
just the same as he does. And if you’re afraid y 
get work, don’t let that bother you. I need he 
bad, right now. You come home with me.” 
Armstead shook his head. ‘‘ Wouldn’t be worth: 
on a farm. I was sick—down there, and I can’ 
get my stren’th back. Had to rest five-six th 
climbin’ that hill.” ¥ 
“You'll chirk up fast enough, now you’re hom 
timer wagged his head obstinately. ‘‘ Healthiest ¢ 
the state right here in the Glen. Ought to see th 
city folks take to it. And don’t you worry about 
end of it—there’s a sight of chores a sick man canc 
the place. I was just wondering how we’d make | 
company coming. It’d be a favor to me, Jud, ify 
a spell—till I can get somebody else anyhow.’” 
At the back of his mind he knew that he wa 
foolish thing. Jud Armstead hadn’t a day’s wo 
the chances were that he’d bush out, get sick 
just one more burden for Chrissie and the girls. ; 
was his record—perhaps he hadn’t meant to ki 
scuffle, but the mark was on him, all the same, t 
bleach. Annie and Dora—they’d have to cook 
wait on him—a jailbird. And the Glen would tall 
a moment he half repented his offer, but anothe 
glance caught Armstead’s face turned toward tl 
in a look that Lattimer read like print. The sull 
passion of that homesickness cut through him li 
blade. | 
“That’s settled, Jud. Takes a big weight off 
I tell you. Just couldn’t see how I’d get thr! 
summer.”’ ‘ . 
Armstead’s eyes met his. ‘‘Ain’t afraid I’ll rok 
night I get a chance?” ; 
“Quit talking like that. You know better.” 
laughed. ‘Besides, if you can find anything wor's 
you don’t have to steal it. Just tell me and I'll) 
with you.” \ 
The old joke lifted his humor. He tied both ho 
to ring bolts in the scuffed platform; Bess and | 
trains. He left Armstead at their heads and we) 
the station as the engine came in sight. A pleas; 
of anticipation stirred in him; he loved these ani 
a persistent passion that sometimes puzzled hin 
never quite so completely at peace with himself «\ 
watched the roaring uprush of the locomotive, 1 
the sight of faces at once fresh and familiar. Hate 
boys tumbled toward him from the steps of the \) 
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their mother’s shrill prohibitions. He shook 
, observing her dress and hat with satisfac- 
yoked nice, Hattie did; Dave must be doing 
to dress her like this. 
Jud to help him with the two trunks—new big 
ought a fretful whine from the old springs as 
rapped to the rack. Jud went around to the 
_ Hattie twitched at Lattimer’s sleeve. 
it young Armstead—the one who 
Lattimer touched his lip. ‘‘He’ll hear you, 
’s all right. He won’t bother you any.” 
niff was eloquent. ‘‘Bother me? How could 
t likely to see him again.” 
was troubled. He enjoyed Hattie’s conversa- 
ally because of its forthright quality. Hattie 
peaking her mind. She was wholly capable of 
iss when Jud started home with them. 
, Hattie—with help so scarce this summer— 
yeen sick, too—I hired him to help me out 
's all right. He won’t ——” 
mpressed her lips. ‘Well, I must say!” 
made Lattimer wince. The phrase was one of 
orites. He urged her to the back seat to pre- 
ebate just then. She spoke sharply to the boys. 
—Charles! You get right out of that front 
nute. You ride back here with me.” 
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‘1.ce he 
o her 
2, lifting his voice above the screaming brakes. 
1 good to have the old house filling up again, 
\ish Dave could get away too.” 
{jal to answer stimulated him to fresh effort. He 
je news of the farm, of Chrissie and the girls. 
a irprise for you too. Wait till you see what we’ve 
r to the upstairs this winter.” 
(3 instantly demanded enlightenment. He sur- 
| s secret under their clamorous persuasions. 
<nd fixed up that little east room for a bath- 
j:d the water down from the spring last fall. Got 
(ath, hot or cold, just like you city folks. Bea 
mfortable for you this summer, I guess.” 
as diverted by the news. Her silence melted to 
He ought to have done it long ago, she told 
yiWays said it would be easy to fix up the old 
an it would be fit to live in. She admitted that 
|, 2 a difference with Dave—that shower bath; 
e up to the Glen while his family was there, 
eat hand for his comforts, Dave was. 
.> might make a difference.” Lattimer 
2m and Aunt Martha are coming up this 


summer, and we’re kind of counting on Eddie bringing up 


‘his new wife for a visit along in August. It’d seem pretty 


good to get all the rooms full of folks again.” 

He felt Jud Armstead’s glance and turned to meet it. 
The eyes were still narrowed, curious, as if Armstead were 
studying him. He grinned. He wanted Jud to feel at 
home too. 

They crossed the flat valley, past the fringe of the little 
town that huddled in the angle of the hills, and reached the 
old post road that followed the wavering flank of the 
farther slope. Men were at work here with transits and 
targets and steel tapes. 

“Fixing to build the new state road, Hattie.’”’ He waved 
an arm at them. “Looks like business, this time, doesn’t 
it? Be pretty fine to have a regular city street running 
right past the house, eh? The Glen’s waking up, I tell you. 
Won’t know it, three-four years from now.” 

The yellow highway dipped and climbed over recurrent 
shoulders, dropping to little wooden bridges over dry 
brooks and toiling up sharp ascents beyond them; they 
passed thrifty farmsteads, crowding the road, white- 
painted houses and big substantial barns; the sight of the 
men at work in the wheat fields reminded Lattimer of his 
own neglected harvest, and he frowned at the thought, 
thrust it from him. Hattie and the boys had to be brought 
down from the station, didn’t they? Couldn’t very well 


Armstead Startled Lattimer With an Abrupt Question About Wages 


let them wall, just because the wheat needed cutting. Be- 
sides, the trip had paid for itself; he’d picked up a hand, 
hadn’t he? Weak as he was, Jud Armstead was better than 
no help at all. 

He relaxed into self-approval that deepened as he ap- 
proached his home. Always, after his trips to the village, 
the place impressed him with a fresh sense of ownership 
and pride. He saw it, now, as with the neutral eye of a 
stranger—the size and solidity of the house, its brick walls 
as plumb as when old Joseph Lattimer had built them, the 
blue-black background of the evergreen windbreak lending 
a hint of mellow warmth to the yellow paint. It invited, 
that house; it seemed to smile and beckon to you as you 
drove toward it; he reasoned with himself on the point. 
It wasn’t just because it was his own that he felt its wel- 
come; other people noticed it, spoke of it. He glanced at 
Armstead, wondering whether the convict was feeling 
something of that welcome now. He hoped so. But Arm- 
stead’s face told him nothing; the eyes were still con- 
tracted, the lips compressed. 

Lattimer’s thought moved in a smooth groove to a fa- 
vorite fancy of the times when the place had still served its 


original purpose as a post-road inn. He liked to think of 
those days, before the canals and railroads had drawn 
travel out of the Glen; he often envied old Joseph Latti- 
mer his trade as host. It must have been a cheerful tavern, 
toward sundown, when the two coaches toiled up to its 
door from south and north, with the early candlelights 
shining through the little panes on the steaming horses and 
the scampering servants, while old Joseph stood on the 
steps to greet his road-worn guests. 

Lattimer had a persistent regret when he let his mind 
dwell on these bygones; except in summer, when kinsfolk 
came to spend a little holiday with him, the inn stood all 
but empty, most of its rooms closed; he and Chrissie and 
the girls seemed all the lonelier for the useless space about 
them. He brightened; it would be better now—more like 
the old days, with Hattie and her boys and maybe Dave 
too; with Lem and his mother coming up from Lakeport; 
and the Darley cousins, perhaps; and Eddie, whose bride 
hadn’t ever seen the place. 

Chrissie and the girls ran out to meet them. Lattimer’s 
eyes lighted at the sight of his wife; he seemed to see her, 
too, with a freshened clearness of observation, when he 
came home with company this way. She was still pretty, 
Chrissie was, with that glowing color that the cookstove 
gave her, with that ardent, little-girl excitement that made 
her look as young, almost, as Annie, dancing up and down 
beside her, hug- 
ging Hattie and 
the squirming dis- 
pleased boys. 
Even Hattie, with 
all her finery, 
wasn’t as good to 
look at as Chrissie. 

Lattimer’s 
glance moved to 
his younger 
daughter. Dora 
was different from 
the rest of them; 
she took things 
more quietly—so 
quietly that some- 
times her father 
was troubled by a 
fear that people 
might misunder- 
stand her, might 
think she wasn’t 
glad to see them. 
He wasn’t sure, 
himself, that Dora 
liked Hattie 
Marsh. She stood 
a little away from 
the group, her thin 
face grave, her 
eyes fixed on Jud 
Armstead, busy 
with the trunks. 
Lattimer had for- 
gotten Jud. He 
drew Chrissie 
aside. 

“Youremember 
Jud Armstead, 
Chrissie—he’s go- 
ing to help me out 


awhile.” 
He saw Arm- 
stead’s face 


tighten. But 
Chrissie’s voice 
was as friendly as 
it had been to 
Hattie herself. 

“That’s fine, Jud. We’ve been needing somebody, I’m 
glad you’re home again.” 

Armstead nodded without speech and turned to the 
horses. Chrissie investigated the parcels under the seat, 
and Lattimer had an unwelcome memory. He came close 
to her, so that Hattie wouldn’t hear. 

“You’ve forgotten that package of cereal, Tom! And 
I told you particularly—the boys can’t eat mush.” 

“T eouldn’t get it, Chris.”” He lowered his tone. ‘“‘ Mc- 
Vicker wants cash for everything, and I didn’t have enough. 
They’ll have to get along on mush for a day or two.” 

Chrissie frowned thoughtfully. Then she brightened. 
“T found some more eggs—I’ll drive up tonight. Mc- 
Vicker’ll take eggs in trade, the same as money.” 

Lattimer was relieved. He didn’t want Hattie to sup- 
pose they were short of ready money; it might make her 
uncomfortable if she knew. Of course it didn’t matter a 
bit—a few extra mouths to be fed didn’t make any differ- 
ence on a farm. Trust Chrissie to manage things! 

He encountered Jud Armstead’s glance across the backs 
of the horses and something in it troubled him. The man’s 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Edward Pip ate his breakfast with a subdued air. That 

glorious day had to be devoted to the discharge of a 
pious duty. On the first Sunday in every month he paid 
a visit to his Aunt Ellen, his father’s 
only sister, in the town of Rickmans- 
worth. It was distinctly a duty rather 
than a pleasure. His Aunt Ellen, 
though she had never married, enter- 
tained a profound distrust of men. On 
principle, for no reason, she extended 
this distrust to her young nephew. 
She had all his life treated him with 
a certain frostiness. 

Moreover, she disapproved of his 
occupation—he was in the employ, at 
a salary of three pounds a week, of 
Messrs. Walton & Woodberry, Orien- 
talimporters—asshe had disapproved 
of the occupation of his father before 
him, who at an early age had entered 
the office of Messrs. Worple & Smythe, 
currant merchants of Mincing Lane. 
It was true that no other course had 
been open to him. He had had to 
keep himself. Their father, a doctor 
with a small practice at Chipperfield, 
had not had the money to send him 
to a university or to enable him to 
qualify as a doctor or solicitor. Nev- 
ertheless, she felt that her brother and 
her nephew, by going into trade, as 
she phrased it, had been false to the 
Piptradition. Her great-grandfather 
had been a prebendary of Lincoln, her 
grandfather had been vicar of Lea, 
near Gainsborough; her great-uncles 
and uncles had been parsons, doctors 
or lawyers. Charles Edward was the 
last of the Pips, and he was in trade. 
The fact that he had no resemblance 
whatever to her conception of the 
proper appearance of “a tradesman 
rather increased her disapproval. 

The visits then gave to Mr. Pip 
very little pleasure, except that he 
always enjoyed an excellent dinner. 
Over the cooking of it his aunt, though 
she kept a small maid, or rather a 
succession of small maids, presided so 
closely that she may truly be said to 
have cooked it herself; and the Pip 
tradition of cooking, going back to 
those distant days when the English 
took their food seriously, was high 
indeed, though it scoffed at kickshaws. 
And for all her frostiness, Aunt Ellen 
selected and cooked her nephew’s 
dinner with the greatest care. In trade 
though he was, he was now the head 
of the family. 

It was, indeed, a glorious day. The 
sun was shining its brightest; but a 
faint, fresh breeze took the edge off 
itsheat. CharlesEdward matched the 
glorious day. The gray suit which he 
was wearing, cut by the chief cutter 
of Alexander the Great according to his instructions, had 
known only three weeks’ wear. His straw hat was very little 
yellowed by the sun. His tie, his socks and his silk hand- 
kerchief were of the same shade of delicate blue; and his 
shoes were of that warm, rich brown which is produced 
only by loving care. With his slim, tall figure, clear- 
skinned, tanned face, blue eyes and high-arched nose, he 
looked in those beautiful clothes that which was his aim, 
almost his passion, to look—a well-groomed English gentle- 
man. 

But a connoisseur would have observed that there was a 
strange, an astonishing lack in his equipment. He was 
without a walking stick. This was owing to the fact that 
his aunt had written to him, ‘Do not bring a walking 
stick with you on Sunday; I have one for you.” 

Charles Edward obeyed, but he felt uncomfortably in- 
complete. He did not enjoy his journey to Rickmansworth. 

He arrived at Lea Villa, as his aunt had piously named 
her tiny house, at a quarter past one. A little maid, new, 
but rightly impressed by this splendid visitor, ushered him 
into the tiny drawing-room with an awed air. At the sight 
of his beautifully garbed figure and distinguished and in- 
genuous face his aunt forgot for a moment her distrust of 
men and her disapproval of his occupation, and greeted 
him almost warmly. For the hundredth time she deplored 
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in her heart the fact that her brother had also been false to 
the Pip tradition by dying at the age of forty—no Pip was 
expected to die before seventy-eight—without having 
saved enough money to send Charles Edward to the uni- 
versity. She saw Charles Edward as the perfect curate. 
In her girlhood she had loved a curate. To her curates 
were still princes of men. 

She said, ‘‘You certainly are the image of your Great- 
great-uncle George. I saw him once when I was a little 
girl.” She added proudly, “He was ninety-two.” 

She told Charles Edward this every time she saw him, 
and every time Charles Edward wondered how he con- 
trived to be the very image of a man of ninety-two. But 
he never questioned her statement. She was a lady and his 
only surviving relation. 

She received him in the drawing-room, but she made 
haste to return to the kitchen, from which she had hurried 
at his ring, observing that she must superintend Elaine’s 
dishing-up or she would spoil everything and break a vege- 
table dish or the sauce boat. : 

The dinner was, indeed, excellent—a roast chicken 
superbly browned, with potatoes and peas and bread sauce 
of a quality Charles Edward had not met during the pre- 
ceding month, a raspberry-and-currant tart with cream, 
and a cream cheese of his aunt’s own making, unknown in 


the restaurants of London. 
of Bass. 

As always, his aunt said, ‘‘I hope you like you} 
ought to have tasted the ale, the October ale, th} 
at your great-grandfather’s| 
quired rather coldly abou 
pects in business, and how} 
spending hisleisure. Shesn 
Cultural Circle of the Nij 
Gate Polytechnic, but wa: 
to hear that he had won agj 
a fencing competition at th} 
Club. For the hundred ¢ 
time she told him that it 
he did not ride—“ Every 
ought to ride.” 

Charles Edward agreed 
warmly, but once more p 
that he could not afford toi; 
she told him of the affair) 
mansworth, and deplored} 
the decadence of the you) 
girl, a theme on which sh¢ 
eloquent for over forty yei| 

Then she went upstairs} 
back with the walking sti 
promised him. It was ¢| 
cane with an ivory ball o 
but such a Malacca cane |} 
Edward had never seen, of 
pale brown, not dark asis th} 
Malacca. Its top was an } 
mellowed by age; and carv 
on it at equal distances 4} 
three orange pips. 

Charles Edward was imn 
lighted with it, and he expr} 
delight. He gloated over } 
like that in a family was a1) 
good birth, an authenticsoc| 
It was almost more than th 
well-groomed English gent] 
thanked his aunt for it w 
deed. The gift brought th 
together than they had ey! 

Then, still gazing at the 
said in a musing tone, “Th} 
pips.” | 

“They are quaint; andyi 
father told me that they | 
thing to do with punning J 
said his aunt. ‘‘The Pips( 
coat of arms; but I could 
out anything aboutit. Ne 
grandfather nor your gr 
father was interested in t 
thing.” ? 

“A coat of arms!” 
Charles Edward, excited | 
which bore on his favorit 
the well-groomed English g! 

“Everything seems 
your great-great-gran 
prebendary,” said his 
cane belonged to him; am 
the family Bible, with 
and the dates of our bi 
longed to him too. Your grandfather once said 
about his having quarreled with the rest of his/ 
dare say that there are lots of Pips in the North 
us—if we only knew them.” 3 

“And they might be quite nice people.” 

“Of course they would be nice people!” s 
stiffly. 

“T’ve a good mind to spend my holiday in Lif 
go into the matter, though of course I prefer | 
and the sea,’ said Charles Edward thoughtful) 
ought to know all about one’s family.” ve 

“T have heard your grandfather say that 
Pip who was a baronet. But everything seems | 
your great-great-grandfather,”’ said his aunt. © 

“Tt rather seems to begin with him,” said Ch 
ward. 

“You can put it like that if you like,” sai 

At three o’clock, after again thanking her 
the Malacca cane, he took his leave of her, 
custom. She retired to her siesta; he started 
to London. » 

He came out of Lea Villa in a great exhilaraticg 
always known that the Pips were gentlefolk. ¥ 
had impressed it on him, as well as his aunt. Fyit 
had been baronets in the family, ancestors, thei}|! 


With it he drat 


aid) 


} 
y; and it behooved him more than ever to be 

med English gentleman. The Malacca cane 
ainly conduce to that end. He was immensely 
vith it. He examined it again and at length in 
sunlight and liked it more than ever. The 


of it undoubtedly stamped his great-great- 
ras a man of distinction. But the name 


sighed. Of course Pip was his name, and since 
name, it was a name to be proud of; and of 
vas a good old English name—it could not be 
Ise. But he had often wished that he had had a 
h had less attraction for the humorist. Quite 
of persons of his acquaintance, especially at the 
ndon School, where he had been educated, had 
dstill seemed, to find a genuine and unflagging 
greeting him, and even saying farewell to him, 
ords “Pip! Pip!” 

ights turned to Sarah Ann Pyppe, a young lady 
ad met on two occasions, both disastrous. Cer- 
j his name been spelled Pyppe, he would have 
d it Pipe and not Pip, as she did. 

dered if there had really been baronets of the 
ip. He must consult the authorities. 

ings brought him halfway across Moor Park. 
9 musing to enjoy the country. He had walked 
» way to London from Lea Villa so many times 
d discovered the really agreeable route, a route 
; him free from the highroads most of the way. 
y footpaths and bridle paths and empty lanes 
| by the motorist. It was a day for footpaths and 
iis pleasure at the possession of the heirloom he 
lighter feet than ever. At intervals he surveyed 
je and pleasure. So he came to Ruislip. There 
at an inn, a large and lingering tea. Then, re- 
» decided to walk towards London for another 
e taking a train. Again he avoided highroads. 
crossing a meadow to a stile in the hedge of a 
en Ruislip and Harrow when he heard the sound 
oices in the lane. The high, thick hedge hid the 
om him. One of the voices was a woman’s. It 
istressful. Also it was vaguely familiar. The 
e was rough and truculent. Mr. Pip quickened 
\nd came over the stile, to see a motorcycle, a 
\agirl. The motorcycle appeared to be out of 
stood against a gate on the opposite side of the 
‘he contents of its tool box were spread out on the 
de it. The tramp was, as usual, demanding 


hmenaces. The girl was backing away from him 
oad towards Mr. Pip. 


Mr. Pip not only knew the proper course for a well- 
groomed English gentleman to take in these circumstances, 
but the gymnasium of the Notting Hill Gate Polytechnic 
had equipped him to take it. 

He ran lightly and quickly down the road towards the 
disputants. Absorbed in their conversation, neither the 
tramp, a smallish, wormy tramp, nor the girl observed his 
entry on the scene. 

The tramp said, “Fork out or I’ll wring your something 
neck!” 

The girl said, “‘I won’t, you ugly, dirty brute!” 

Her voice was familiar to Mr. Pip. It almost checked 
him in his stride. But he arrived, and suddenly, with a 
well-judged straight right between the tramp’s eyes; and 
as the grimy successor of England’s highwaymen stag- 
gered back, not quite realizing why so many stars had come 
out so suddenly, Mr. Pip caught him by the scruff of his 
dirty neck and began to wire into him with the preben- 
dary’s Malacca for all he was worth. 

The tramp recovered sufficiently from the well-judged 
right to start yelling. Mr. Pip went serenely and joyfully 
on with the cane till he was rather interrupted by a violent 
tug at his left arm, which nearly loosed his grip on the 
tramp’s neck. 

“‘How can you be such a horrid brute? You're hurting 
the poor man!” cried the girl. 

It was Sarah Ann Pyppe. 

“I’m trying to,” said Mr. Pip, and he continued to try. 

Sarah Ann perceived that she was tugging at the wrong 
arm. She grabbed at the other, caught it; and a terrible 
thing happened. Her grab deflected the stroke. The 
tramp was kicking out behind; the end of the cane struck 
the iron-rimmed heel of his boot; it broke off short in the 
middle. 

Charles Edward said a word under his breath, loosed the 
tramp, and gazed at the broken heirloom in a blank and 
bitter dismay. 

The tramp went. Charles Edward turned on Sarah Ann 
Pyppe and looked at her earnestly. He was wholly blind 
to the beauty of her flushed face. He saw only his evil 
genius—the girl who had spoiled the trousers of Alexander 
the Great, the girl who had inflamed her escort at the Blue 
Moon to destroy the silk hat he had bought from Mr. 
Henry Heath, and now the girl who had broken the preb- 
endary’s cane against a tramp. He was in a cold fury— 
the third into which she had driven him—and his eyes were 
very bright. 

“T knew it!’’ he said thickly, with immense bitterness. 
“Directly I heard your voice I knew that something 
beastly was going to happen to me!” 
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He held out the broken cane. Sarah Ann Pyppe looked 
at it earnestly. 

“Ts it spoiled?” she said, not very intelligently. 

“Ts it spoiled?” said Charles Edward in accents still 
thickened by emotion. 

“Never mind,” she said in a soothing voice. “I'll get 
you another.” She paused and added, “A better one.” 

Charles Edward glared at her. 

“You can’t get me another one—a better one. It was 
a family cane—an heirloom—the only heirloom I ever 
had,” he said bitterly, and there was something like an- 
guish in his eyes. 

“What a pity!” said Sarah Ann Pyppe in a tone of dis- 
tress. Then her face brightened and she added, “‘But I 
can have a new cane put in the handle. The handle will 
always be an heirloom, anyhow.” 

Charles Edward found no comfort in the suggestion: 
the cane, the whole cane, had been as the apple of his eye. 
The handle without the cane was, at the moment, as noth- 
ing. 

“And what’s the good of that? It isn’t the same thing 
at all,” he said bitterly. 

“Surely it’s better than nothing,’ said Sarah Ann rea- 
sonably enough. Then she added in a grieved, apologetic 
tone, “It’s extraordinary that whenever we meet I always 
seem to bring you bad luck.” 

Charles Edward looked at her darkly. Well-groomed 
as he was, he had to be frank. He could not help it. 

He said, “I don’t believe there’s anything extraordinary 
about it. I believe it’s your temper.” 

“My what?” cried Sarah Ann in the tone of amazement 
in which one greets a new and astounding hypothesis. 

“Your temper,” said Charles Edward coldly. “I be- 
lieve you tried to commit suicide in a tantrum.” 

“A tantrum!” cried Sarah Ann on a high note. 

“A tantrum,” said Charles Edward coldly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Sarah Ann’s eyes flashed and her charming face became 
the mask of a fury. 

Then she recovered herself and with tremendous dignity 
said, “It was nothing of the kind! My uncle and my aunt 
refused to let me marry Monty.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you threw yourself into 
the Serpentine because you weren’t allowed to marry that 
fat little idiot?”’ cried Charles Edward, surprised out of 
both his natural and acquired politeness. 

“Monty isn’t an idiot! He’s a—he’s a—Monty’s aw- 
fully fond of me. He—he worships the very ground I tread 
on,” protested Sarah Ann loudly. ‘And I’m very fond of 
him.” (Continued on Page 28) 
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ANIMALS 


N ENTHRALLING and yet almost profitless dis- 
A cussion is ever alive: Do animals think, or are they 
guided by instinct alone? Perhaps, as animals are 
condemned to go without souls, and so can’t be saved for 
life beyond the Styx, a verdict 
is of little moment; but the fact 
that the discussion attracts, as 
a rule, fine minds makes the 
controversy not only pleasant 
but valuable in a softening of 
the harshness of the man—the 
animal who because of a greater 
mental development feels it 
incumbent upon himself to 
kick in the ribs his less pro- 
gressive friend to establish his 
superiority. 

I think Burroughs decided 
that animals do not think. Of 
course, that was only what Bur- 
roughs thought about animals 
thinking, and really doesn’t 
matter. Candidly, Iam puzzled 
all the time in observing animals 
in trying to find the dividing 
line. It is so elusive, and one is 
always coming upon the unex- 
pected. But the beauty of the 
whole thing is that the unex- 
pected is really not a thing of 
disgust, but a joy. 

Herein is a tremendous thing 
to be considered: When one as- 
sociates with men, with a pros- 
pect of continued association, 
the feeling is one of caution, 
suspicion: Will the new man 
pan out? Will hestand the acid 
test? Back in the hall of mem- 
ory hang grim skeletons—skele- 
tons of disillusionment. 

Now with animals one nearly 
always winds up with a higher 
appreciation, or at least of feel- 
ing ‘‘I don’t blame him.”’ Ani- 
mals run far truer to form than 
men. They keep their caste. 
One can tell pretty closely what 
a fox terrier will do; what an 
Airedale will do; what a Thor- 
oughbred horse will do; even un- 
der certain circumstances what 
a mule will do; but what a man 
will do under unusual pressure 
God alone knows. 


The Krait 


O HEREIN I am somewhat 
like an attorney who has 

been forced to act for both the 
plaintiff and the defendant, and 
am going tosummon witnesses— 
all sorts of people, from tiger 
to cockatoo, hypothetically of 
course, for I am going to tell 
what I know about them gen- 
erally from personal observation 
and rare reliable data. 

For two years I was located at the headquarters for 
snakes; at least I have never read of any place so prolific 
in reptiles as the islands off the coast of Burma—Borango, 
Ramree and others. We had the Daboia russellii, a very le- 
thargic, beautifully mottled reptile about three feet long and 
as deadly as a cobra. He was more dangerous than a cobra 
because of his sluggishness. He rarely moved out of one’s 
way, and if touched would strike with terrific rapidity. 
Even his colorization was dangerous, though it was part 
of his defense, and even offense. Sometimes he appeared 
almost the color of the earth and fallen leaves—a dead, 
sandy hue; sometimes he was spotted and ringed black 
and gold just like a stick carrying patches of sunlight and 
shadow. I fancy there are varieties of the daboia; and the 
krait, being of a dull reddish or sandy color, may have 
been mistaken by me at times for a daboia. However, if 
either of them hooked a curved fang into one’s flesh the 
result would be the same—death within an hour. 

The krait has an amber red eye, absolutely flat of 
expression, no pupil; and the natives say that if a man 
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Black-Necked Curlew. He Was a Magnificent Bird 


gazes steadily into the eye of a krait for some time he’ll 
become stark, staring mad. There are some kraits in the 
Bronx Zoo, so with this in mind I should advise the reader 
to avoid the krait’s eye. 

I suppose one can’t live cheek by jowl with snakes with- 
out standing some day in the shadow of death—especially 
if one becomes, through familiarity, bred into contempt. 
Strangely, I was never afraid of snakes; they didn’t fill 
me with an imaginative horror as they did others, notably 
an engineer mate, Bell. He was a real man, a man to swear 
by; and yet no woman could have been readier to jump 
and yell if a snake suddenly appeared in his path. Another 
of our party, Creamer, an Irishman, had a boisterous sense 
of humor; and one day when Bell was in the bathroom, 
splashing water over his body, the misguided son of Erin, 
with a peep through the woven bamboo wall, lifted over 
its top a cold, stringy mop and let it dribble down on Bell’s 
shoulder. We both fled to the jungle, for when Bell, who 
was a powerful man, had stopped yelling murder he clam- 
bered into a pair of pajamas and came forth berserk. 


\ 


© 
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But what I wish to tell is that perhaps it; 
premonition that makes a man scary about cert 
for Bell came as close to death from the spea 
pent’s fang as anybody ever did. z 

It was night, and: 
into his room, wh 
contrary to our rule: 
was a fixed edict wi 
no one should enter; 
room without a lant 
hand. , 

Almost immediate] 
his somewhat familis 
he came out, saying, 
struck by a snake t 
the table.” 

I held a lantern ¢ 
wrist he extended, a 
there on the cuff of hi 
tiny punctures and 
blobs of yellowish sta 
skin there was not 
fangs had not gone h 

It was a daboia 
struck at Bell as } 
across the table on 
snake was coiled. — 


A Scare 
; 


ALSO had a call 
enough. 
There is a tree ¢ 
Lower Burma calle 
sepaw—the oil woo 
like a milch cow. I 
healthy, upstanding 
the natives with thei 
a bucket-shaped hole 
then they burn this: 
charred surface is m 
enameled. This recey 
ually fills with an o 
Burmese burn in thei 
lamps. Also their | 
made from this t 
One day in 
wanted some of t 
seeing a tree with 
ing mouth, I started 
gate. Another tree 
and some of the top| 
straggling across tk 
tacle; so I grasped 
directly in the way 
curious chance mis 
ble side-thrusting 
boia’s head. Heh 
along this limb, fF 
sluggish sleep, wl 
by my squeeze of I 
swear that I felt t 
blunt nose against 
In Northern C 
cially the far Nor 
the Mounties patr 
siderate hotelkeepe 
side places estab 
called the Snake 
room with darkened windows where men who hi 
with the red wine too strenuously go to sleep ol 
feeling. But no snake room ever had any 
bungalow on the Borango. - 
When the rains came on, the snakes were - 
the jungle, and loved to crawl up the posts 
low and curl up in the leaf roof. There being 
generally saw them in time to fork them dowr 
tined fish spear that always stood against tl 
dining room. Sometimes we overlooked one, 
on the night a serpent came plunk onto the 
at the elbow of a most sedate Englishman, : 
who was our kranie—that is to say, keeper 0 
clerk. sa 
So when one night Creamer came at a ft 
his stubby little Burman pony, and turning 
syce came into the bungalow with a weird t 
been shikaried by a huge python, we more or 
Bell intimated that the keeper of the seals hat 
sufficiently the whisky chest. But Cream 
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ging along the jungle road when suddenly there 
‘and rustle of leaves as though a gale blew out 
|. His pony had stopped and thrown himself 
; haunches just as a'terrible thing with a neck 
sewer pipe had struck. Perhaps it was the 
; rush, or the sudden discovery that it was a 
was molesting, that carried the python on 
ross the path. The pony had needed no urging 
me as expeditiously as he could. 
was quite sure that he had heard the python 
. Of course, not one of us believed the yarn, 
samer wasa blue-eyed, red-headed Irishman, and 
t type are fostered on banshee stories; also, we 
seen a big python on the island. 
ir Ali, our native serang—headman—of the 
olies, declared that his father had been killed 
nn the island by a python that was as big around 
|. Emir Ali, as a rule, was truthful; but as I 
'reamer would give him a rupee for backing up 
| yarn, I just winked at Dick. 
y Lah Boh, my Burmese marji, came, suffused 
sment; the apocryphal python had material- 
as now sound asleep over in the jungle. Accord- 
Boh, he was in the neighborhood of fifty feet 
y a native would have made it a hundred. 
a double-barreled shotgun, and the Burmese 
a clever noose, two long bamboo poles with a 
pe snare fastened to either pole. 
aon probably had had a mighty good dinner, for 
jade a move as he lay stretched almost to full 
ile my men gently drew the noose, standing 
over his head. I held the cocked gun ten yards 
ly to fill the big, flat, hammer-nosed head with 
jhould he escape the noose. 


Teaching Pet Cobras Manners 


tNAL from Lah Boh the men drew the slipknot 
nd the jungle commenced toconvolute. Ibelieve 
nty-foot python—he proved to be twenty feet 
90d health can develop more action instantane- 
any other animal on earth. His skin, a thing of 
gold-and-white-and-black chain, flashed in the 
xe an immense string of many jewels; twigs and 
like butterflies, and there was a wild jargon of 
‘rders from the Burmese. But game little chaps 
», they held on, and soon the python—I fancy, 
aut off—quieted down, and he remained quiet. 
our prize in a big cage, and discovered that the 
he cared to eat was chicken au naturel—feathers 


and all, and alive. He fed always just at dusk, and we, 
wise men, fed him to death, as we learned afterwards, for 
he died in three or four months. 

The hamadryad, to science the Ophiophagus elaps, to 
the man on the spot the king cobra, is a bad lot. He’s a 
gunman; he’s a cannibal; he goes about looking for trou- 
ble; and as a fighter he’s a heavyweight; and down the 
grooves of his fangs floods the deadly cobra venom. 

It’s a curious twist in creation that a serpent should 
have been created that was designed solely to feed on other 
snakes, and to have the courage and fighting instinct so 
highly developed. 

I’ve read several times that the king cobra will eat other 
small animals as well as snakes, but I doubt it. We hada 
pair of hamadryads, each nearly ten feet long, in captivity 
on Borango Island, and though I tried them with birds, 
rats, frogs, different things, the only thing they would eat 
was snakes. Fortunately for the king cobra, there was an 
unfailing supply. And these two roommates always fought 
over their meals. When I would drop a snake in through 
the slide door in the top of their box they would face each 
other, one in each end, about two feet of their fore part 
erect, and spar; then there would be a dart forward, and 
gripping each other by the neck they would twist their 
bodies together and fight it out; fight until one would 
curl up in a corner, his head under his coils. 

Just here let it be known that a cobra is immune to 
cobra venom. 

The king cobra also has a fine mental equipment—in a 
serpentine way, I mean—as I’ll try to show. As this pair 
were always tearing each other’s necks, i tried to cure 
them of this family strife. With a light stick of cane held in 
the cage, I would catch them across the throat as they 
struck at each other, and if they took a half nelson I’d 
spank them with the stick. They got to know me; I could 
see it, for when others came close to the cage and peered 
in, the hamadryads would strike at the bars; but with me 
they were all right. 

One day one of them escaped and made his way into our 
storehouse. I went in after him with a bamboo noose, but 
he was too clever. He outwitted me every time I tried to 
snare him. He rose up two or three times and gave his 
warning hiss, but I tapped him on the nose with the 
bamboo and he would glide away. I could see that he 
recognized me as his master; and finally, yielding to a 
sudden impulse, a rather crazy one, I grabbed him by the 
neck, brought him out and put him into the box. I'll 
admit that as soon as I had him I was afraid, and I am sure 
that if anybody else had gone into that storeroom the 
cobra would have attacked him. 


aT 


Quel 


yu 


Now, then, we come to the powerful fighting instinct 
being qualified by something—by a new exigency. Should 
we label that thinking? Of course, if it were a human being 
it could be nothing else but reason. 

If the reader becomes incredulous over the following, 
I think by diligent inquiry the man in the yarn, who was 
but a boy at that time, could be located in Canada: 

Our chief, Mr. Townsend, lived in a bungalow at Kyouk 
Phyou. He had a son about five years old, and suddenly it 
dawned upon Mrs. Townsend that several times she had 
missed the boy from about the bungalow. This discovery 
came home to her one day when she, wanting him, could 
not find him. The servants didn’t know where he was; 
they hadn’t seen him. The bungalow stood quite off by 
itself, as bungalows have a habit of doing in a cantonment 
in India. But, also, Kyouk Phyou was practically a waste 
of white sand, so all about this bungalow there was noth- 
ing but a spread of sand. The building stood on posts 
probably eight feet high, and a lattice inclosed these posts. 


Native Reverence for the Cobra 


HE bearer, sent to look for Sonny, saw the door of this 

lattice wall open, and it occurred to him to go in beneath 
the bungalow to see if the child had gone in there and per- 
haps fallen asleep. He walked in after the solemn manner 
of bearers, and came out on the run like an escaping con- 
vict. He was yelling murder, for behind him raced a king 
cobra. 

Of course, his clamor brought the whole entourage; and 
when, with bulging eyes and patting of the chest with a 
trembling hand, he told what had happened, and that he 
had seen the butcha—the boy—sitting on the sand playing 
with a cobra, consternation took possession of everyone. 

Fortunately Townsend was about, and grasping his 
shotgun he went in under the bungalow. Sure enough, 
there was the king cobra, erect and defiant; but before he 
could charge, Townsend had blown him to pieces with a 
double charge of shot. It was really almost a sin, for it was 
gradually learned from the boy that he often played with 
the pretty snake. 

Of course, the cobra had taken possession of perhaps an 
old rat hole; but where he had come from was a mystery, 
for there was no jungle within nearly a mile. 

We had numerous cobras with us. But the cobra among 
snakes is a gentleman, fighting only in self-defense and 
always ready to give warning. 

There is a curious Singhalese story that illustrates the 
reverence natives have for this serpent. Of course, this 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Crow Stretched His Neck Down and Grasped With His Strong Beak a Mouthful of Hair in the Donkey’s Tail, Giving it a Most Vicious Tug 
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R. CLINCH seemed 

| \/ | to conclude that the 

Lovers’ Quarrel was 

but passable art; not a per- 

formance to engage him at 

length. He turned from it, 

brushed up a sleeve and 
regarded his wrist watch. 

“T’ll say they take their 
time; I could have had that 
goofus all apart and put 
together again by now.” 

His companions made no 
sign. Old Paramus Peck 
continued to watch and 
listen. Mr. McIntosh 
moodily tore his paper; the 
Matterhorn of ashes in the 
grate was now to its sum- 
mit deep under snow. Mr. 
Clinch paced the rug, but 
with no care for the placing 
of his feet. 

“T ain’t so keen about 
specialists,’ he resumed. 
“You take cars eine 
waved argumentative invi- 
tation to the other two. 
“You go to a garage with a 
sick car, and the general 
practitioner in charge gives 
it a couple of looks and calls 
in a carburetor specialist; 
and he gives a couple of 
looks at twenty-five dollars 
per and says it needs a bat- 
tery specialist. He comes 
along and says, ‘For God’s 
sake call a differential spe- 
cialist quick, because it’s a 
serious case!’ And before 
you know it they have in a 
gear specialist and a brake 
specialist and they all de- 
cide it was a case of short 
circuit, and so a cub in 
overalls with grease on his 
face comes along with some 
pliers and gives a couple 
of twists and the old car 
breathes again. Of course 
the cub would have found 
the trouble in the first 
place.’”’ He paused for ob- 
jection; none ensuing, he 
triumphantly voiced his 
conclusion: ‘“‘Seaver’s our 
general repair cub.” 

Paramus Peck seemed not to have listened, but he spoke: 

“Doctors don’t look like doctors any more.” He seemed 
to mourn this. ‘That young one looks exactly like the 
young snipes that come along trying to sell me bonds.” 

Mr. McIntosh spared a glance from his task. 

“The old one will look like a vestryman on a rainy 
Sabbath morning. He got damp reaching the sacred edifice 
and he’s thinkin’ the sermon is unsound doctrine.” 

“‘They’ll know what they know,” said Clinch; “only 
it’ll take Seaver, the general repair man, to tell what it’s 
worth. They’ll find out two and two, but it’ll take Seaver 
to put ’em together. See if it don’t!” 

Again opened the door that emitted a shaft of sunlight 
into the dusky hall. This time it stayed open while cheerful 
voices reached them in what seemed to be a series of fare- 
wells. Mr. Clinch paused midway in a rug crossing. Mr. 
McIntosh unfolded his humpish attitude to a surprising 
length and stood up, brushing bits of paper from his con- 
cave front. Through the rattling bead portiére came the 
specialists in a wordy but scrupulously polite discussion of 
the weather. Doctor Scobell, suggesting a young bond 
salesman to the expert Peck, was believing rain would fall 
before the day was out. At the same time he suspected 
that his confrére, Doctor Graff, might be correct in his 
opinion that the present perfect weather would continue 
for days. Doctor Graff conscientiously reaffirmed this 
opinion, but urbanely admitted that Doctor Scobell’s 
views to the contrary were doubtless more soundly based 
than his. Doctor Scobell protested, almost tenderly, and 
proffered his colleague a cigarette from a silver case. Doc- 
tor Graff lighted a match. 

Mr. Clinch regarded his long-cold cigar with renewed 
interest, flashed an indignant but relieved look at the spe- 
cialists, and lighted a match of his own. The costly cigar 
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“what's the Matter With Him Anyway ?’’ Demanded Aunt Beulah, Not in a SicksRoom Voice. 
“Is it Something He’s Eaten?’’ 


seemed at first to have become incombustible. Mr. Clinch — 
deepened his dimples earnestly and was rewarded. His~ 


cigar glowed, whereupon he unceremoniously terminated 
the weather dispute. He cared nothing about the weather, 
nor were these men being paid to talk about it. 

“Well, gentlemen?’’ he demanded. 

“A most interesting case,” declared the younger man. 

“Highly so,” agreed Doctor Graff. ‘‘In fact, I might 
say, intensely interesting.” 

“Sure!”’ rejoined Clinch. 
to us.” 

“‘T may become interested,” Mr. Peck admitted. 

“T don’t say I shall not be,’”’ conceded My. McIntosh. 

“‘The point is,” persisted Clinch, ‘would you gentlemen 
give odds of one to six re 

“T never gamble—never liked gambling,”’ broke in Doc- 
tor Graff. 

“Nor I,” affirmed his colleague. ‘Oh, of course, in my 
early college days if 

With his cigarette he waved before them a picture of 
mild and quite pardonable excess. 

““Well, now, look here’’—Mr. Clinch became plaintive— 
“ig this lad going to die on himself the way he says he is, 
or does he ——” 

Again the door opened, and Doctor Seaver emerged into 
the hall, parting the strands of the portiére to join them. 
His large head, set close on his shoulders, swung about to 
regard the others. His seamed brown face was relaxed to 
lines of distinct cheerfulness, his deep-set eyes flashed con- 
fidence from under the hanging ledge of his brows. 

“T told you so,’’ said Clinch with a new cheerfulness of 
his own after a quick look at Seaver. Then he addressed 
the latter directly. ‘You get it out of ’em, Doc. They’re 
kind of shy; inclined to talk about the weather and early 


“Tt’s intensely interesting 


college days—th 
mean a thing to uy 

Doctor Seaver 
himself against 
next to Mr. MeInj 
seemed to make | 
not to beam. 

“These gentler 
began, “ Doctor ¢ 
Doctor Scobell, are 
in their lines.” T} 
men permitted tl 
little gestures of 
tion. ‘‘Doctor Gr 
best internist, diag 
and nerve specialis 
Doctor Scobell is 
internist, diagnost 
heart specialist 1 
and what they tel 
be relied on.” 

“They’ve toldu 
it ain’t going to 
day,’’said Mr. Cli 
they agree any bet 
case?”’ 

“T’m positive j 
Seaver regarded tl 
ants with lively e 
“Their expressio} 
in there were 1 
guarded; but 11 
conclusions, I ; 
They will tell yor 
have a clean case 
chondriasis.” 

‘*A most interes 
put in Doctor Sa 

“Intensely so,” 
Doctor Graff. — 

“You said tha 
reminded Mr. Cli 

The consult 
changed glances. 

They appeare¢ 
to each other and 
that the older m 
speak first. ; 

“ Hypochondrii 
gan Doctor Graf 
may say at onet 
thorough and exh 
amination has r¢ 
organic lesions—i 
state of the nery¢ 
wherein mental d¢ 
born out of error 
of bodily ailment 

“A man goes flooey in the bean, thinking 
eases,’’ suggested Mr. Clinch helpfully. P 

The specialist turned a tolerant gaze on th 

% erroneous ideas of bodily ailments 1 
conceivably be present,” he went on. “Hyp 
is not an insanity wherein a delusion of the e} 
some impossible ailment exists. For example, i 
believes that his throat is closed for all time, 
spinal cord is severed, he is not a hypochond 
insane. And your young friend yonder is Tf 
The ailments he conceives to be present might ¢ 
be present. In this I trust Doctor Scobell ful 

Doctor Scobell deferentially nodded his assel 

“And how would he get that way?” Thi 
McIntosh. ‘How would a well lad fall into sueh 
fancies?” bi 

“Ah, just so,” said Doctor Graff, and proce 
pound. ‘You yourself would perhaps sus 
pathic taint, a neurotic inheritance’’—Mr. } 
flattered and showed it—‘‘yet hypochondrias 
without morbid heredity; may be acquired th 
sistent ill health. It seems to have been in 
persistent ill-health from early childhood, 
unskilled nursing, the continued administe 
nostrums, and, as another causal factor—high 
ing this—accidental contacts, at the most imp 
age, with the business of his father, who 
learn, as the Funeral King. Among the resu 
dyspeptic troubles, for from his earliest year: 
only dosed unwisely but fed unwisely. It is | 
high percentage of such troubles—stomach 
found to be reflexes from some other organ in 
But here, after the most searching examination) 
organic derangement. These ailments will disa? 
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s. Thus, we have induced the affection of 
yxiety without adequate cause, the depression 
; resistance, resulting in more or less genuine 
j yet the case is clearly one of hypochondriasis. 
thought can work great changes. I must add, 
at no medical man could refute hypochondriasis 
gical factor in the production of organic change. 
; case there has been a degree of actual health 
nt consequent upon the underlying disease.” 
ker bowed to his colleague. His colleague re- 
bow in a polished manner. 

add,” he said, ‘‘to what Doctor Graff has so 
‘orth, that the prognosis depends upon the type. 
ramental hypochondriac seldom recovers. Re- 
alse idea, another takes its place. The acquired 
which, in Doctor Graff’s opinion and mine, we 
to deal, may be cured, depending, as Doctor 
aid, upon the degree of general health derange- 
rto induced by it.” 

e’re getting down to the bottom of the barrel,”’ 
linch. ‘‘What is this degree of general health 
nt, which I take to mean sickness, that any of 
a right to?”’ 

ialists regarded each other expectantly. 

1] ——” began Doctor Scobell, and waited. 
amination has revealed ” began Doctor 
waited in turn. 

o organic lesions,’’ concluded Doctor Scobell. 
rect, doctor?”’ 

tely,” replied Doctor Graff. ‘At the same 


” 


ly,” brokeinthe other. “‘Atthesame time 
d his cigarette as if counseling discretion, and 


e care of that,’’ said Doctor Seaver firmly. 

r!”? said Doctor Graff. 

o,”’ said the other. 

n they attentively helped each other on with 
oats. 

int is,’ said Mr. Clinch at the moment of their 
“would either of you gentlemen, having gone 
yer the premises, bet one to six, in big money, 
uty will be kicking three years from now?” 


They Heard the Door Open, Were Aware That a Figure Entered From the Outer Hall, 


Hats and sticks in hand, the consultants faced the in- 
quiring regard of Mr. Clinch, Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Peck. 
They glanced briefly at each other. 

“Well, yes—and no,” said Doctor Graff carefully. 

“Quite so,’’ confirmed Doctor Scobell. ‘‘And good 
morning, gentlemen.” 

They were out of the room. Along the hall to the front of 
the apartment they could be heard in amiable disagree- 
ment, but only about the weather. As their voices died 
away Mr. Peck was heard. 

“T knew it,’’ he quavered. ‘‘Something kept telling 
me 2 

““One moment, gentlemen!’’ It was the general practi- 
tioner who interrupted. ‘‘I have an important disclosure 
to make about consultants, a bit of information that should 
soak well into you before you consider this case any further. 
There go two men I’d have picked for this case if I’d had 
the country to pick from. But I’m now telling you that all 
consultants invariably leave roads of retreat. They’ll go 
far—and these men went as far as I could have wished— 
but they leave behind them carefully built bridges of 
concrete to go back on. I never knew one that wouldn’t. 
It’s their way.”’ 

Mr. Clinch brightened. 

“So that’s the game?” 

“One of the first rules of it.” 

“And that’s what they were doing with that at-the-same 
timestuff and that yes-and-nostuff—building bridges, eh?” 

“To retreat by—exactly.” 

“‘In case they prove to be wrong,” put in Mr. McIntosh, 
“‘which means they was not sure they was right just now.” 

“But I’m telling you it doesn’t,”’ persisted Seaver. “‘If 
young Billop had merely broken a leg, and they’d been 
called in for that, they’d have said the fracture would 
doubtless knit. Then they’d have added, ‘But at the same 
time ’ Keep that in mind.” 

** And so ” helped Mr. Clinch. 

“Exactly!’? quoted Seaver. “So they agree with me 
that the boy suffers from nothing but his own perverted 
whims and vagaries, due to his not having been robust and 
to the fool looking after, the notional, woman-fool pamper- 
ing and dosing he got. They agree with me that he couldn’t 
die of it in three years, not if he put his whole mind to it. 


As a matter of fact, that’s what he has done; but he’ll 
still be living. They know it and I know it, only it’s not 
their game to come out and say so.” 

“Something keeps telling me ” began Mr. Peck. 

“How did they find it out?’’ demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

Seaver shrugged wearily. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you. They’ve had 
two sessions with him, yesterday and today.”’ 

“Been through him with a dark lantern,’’ suggested 
Clinch. 

‘Practically,’ assented Seaver. “‘ Graff, the nerve sharp, 
tries him for disturbances in motion, disturbances in sensa- 
tion, in reflexes, in electrical excitability, trophic changes 
and so on—things they find out with cotton wool, pin 
pricks, test tubes filled with hot water and other tubes 
filled with ice, weights for the muscle sense—looking for 
anzsthesia, analgesia, thermoanesthesia, hyperzsthesia, 
paresthesia—want any more?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Clinch firmly. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh. 

“Physiological reflexes and pathological reflexes,’ 
chanted Seaver. “Physiological divided into superficial 
and deep. Superficial ones, epigastric, abdominal, cremas- 
teric. Deep ones, knee and ankle, knee jerks and ankle 
jerks. Pathological, named after the sharps that dis- 
covered ’em—the Babinski, the Gordon, the Oppenheim — 
the first one meaning some monkey business that makes 
the big toe stagger down instead of up—if there’s freedom 
from organic hemiplegia. Got enough?”’ 

“Would his big toe go down?”’ demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Ttwouldanddidanddoes. Hedidshowtrophicchanges, 
but there was no abnormal electrical reaction—what they 
call the reaction of degeneration. Then Graff gets out his 
trusty ophthalmoscope and lights up the background of 
the boy’s eye disk. Clean as a whistle. You can see a 
blood vessel without cutting the skin. It put serious nerve 
disease out. Nothing left but hypo-believing your aunt 
who says you’re sick.” 

““Wha’d I tell you?’? demanded Clinch. 

“T want to know what the other one found about his 
heart,’ insisted Paramus Peck. 

“You’re a glutton for punishment,” observed Clinch. 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Seaver Stepved Back and the Figure Faced Them From the Doorway 
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If we were to cancel our 
war and relief loans, 
what use, in human 
probability, would be 
made of the resources released to the 
debtor states ? 


N EACH state, cancellation would give the treasury a 
I sense of freedom. The people, exaggerating the effects of 

cancellation, would clamor for reduction of taxes. The 
politicians would seek to employ the new resources— 
theoretical—in particular directions. If taxes were lowered 
cancellation would lead to no governmental gain. Every 
instinct of the politician would be in the direction of using 
the sum rather than lowering the taxes, particularly as 
taxes for purpose of debt payment would have been applied 


in no country if cancellation were agreed to. If one may 
judge by trends in current Euro- : 
pean policies any factive gains ac- / ds 
cruing to the governments of the 


debtor European states would be 
used in one of three directions: SS 

(a) The gain would be disbursed  ~_ > 
in inequitable distribution between & 
classes or industries, perhaps be- = 
come the bone of contention between 
socialist and capitalist. It might be 
sliced like the pork in our river-and- 
harbor appropriations. It might be 
used to repair war losses, or form 
subsidies for future industries or trades. 
No profiteer would overlook the chance 
for illicit transaction. 

(b) The gain would be used to pro- 
mote nationalistic or other political 
programs. It would thus golargely into 
militarism at home or intrigue abroad. 
Called national defense, it would likely 
be purely offense. 

(c) The gain might be used to sta- 
bilize currency, build reconstructions, 
pay pensions, restore education and promote 
the arts of peace. This would be the least 
probable outcome. 


Would it be practicable to stipulate the use to be 
made of the canceled debt? 


In theory, yes; in practice, no. Budgetary 
bookkeeping is too intricate an art to be con- 
trolled from the outside. Used in laudable directions, 
funds would. be set free in other directions. In any event, 
the United States would not wish to be placed in the 
position of an international auditor, a guardian, a trust 
officer. Cancellation would result in endless friction. 


Is debt payment a part of the reparation problem? 


“Politically the two questions are bound up together. 
But logically they are distinct. If the Allies intend to get 
from Germany all they can, the total to be fixed can have 
nothing to do with a subsequent adjustment of obligations 
amongst the Allies themselves,” says Keynes. Essen- 
tially the two have no direct connection. The European 
nations use our views on reparation to urge cancellation. 
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The figure for reparation 

should be set at a figure en 
that Germany will have cs 
a motive for paying, that 

the Allies can collect. Up 

to that figure, Germany 

should be forced to pay. She should not be let 
off from this figure if all interallied debts were 
canceled. She could not be forced to pay more 

than this figure if all interallied debts were col- 

lected. Our loans cannot be used as a reason for 

driving the figure for reparation up to an impossible point. 
The threat of the Balfour note that Great Britain will force 
collection from her Allies if we collect from her was a 
bluff. She will not force collection, because it is not to her 
interest todoso. The German has no right to protest that 
he is driven to the wall by France because we are holding 
France up. Germany should pay 
to the reasonable limit irrespective 
of the French debt to us. 

To what extent is it self-interest 
to collect the interallied debts? 
To what extent is it reasonably 
possible to pay the interallied 
debts? To what extent is it self- 
interest to collect reparation? To 
what extent, bearing in mind the 
devastations committed, is it self- 
interest to pay reparation? 

With regard to the last two 
questions, the answers of Great 
Britain and France are not alike. 
It is not to the self-interest of 
Great Britain to seek collection 
of reparation as it is the necessity of France. 
In the case of the first questions the answers 
of Great Britain and the United States are 
not alike. It is not to the self-interest of Great 
Britain to collect war debts as it is to the 
interest of the United States. British writers 
often wonder why we do not view Europe as 
they do. Because our self-interest is different 
from theirs. These problems are first of all 
specific, not generic. We should make proper 
and considerate refunding of our war debts and 
refuse all share in reparation. Great Britain 
should support reparations to the extent of 
reasonable German capacity, considering the 
extent of the injury to France and the high 
state of German industry. These are the dictates of en- 
lightened self-interest. 


What general conclusion is to be drawn from an historical sur- 
vey of foreign loans and investments ? 


That capital invested abroad never returns. It may 
change from one foreign country to another, and may pass 
from one hand to another, but it does not return home. 
The British foreign investments of 1914 represented essen- 
tially the British investments of 1850 compounded at 3 or 
4 per cent. The principal remains abroad. Part of the 
interest returns to the native land in the shape of com- 
modities and materials, but even much of this remains 
abroad, building up the sum of the foreign investment. 


PEACE DEST 


Emotional Joy Riding 


rope recalled no exported capital. Despite the 
of the war Europe still retains half the foreign in 
she had in 1914. The economic forces that 
export of capital hold it abroad. The creditor 
predestined to remain a creditor country. T 
that we have sent abroad in the last nine years 
abroad in the natural course of events. The onl 
is, in what form and in whose hands? Our capi 
abroad, because by and large it earns more abr¢ 
would earn at home. ; 
The returns, the earnings, may not all be in fi 
the sum of the returns weighs enough to holdt 
ments abroad. 7 
The foreign investments achieved by the Uni 
through a huge export surplus in a short time sta 
in history. For the most part exports of goods hi 
a minor role in the building up of the foreign inve 
the European countries. The increments A 
largely from interest and compound interest—-1 
charges remaining abroad as new investmel 
nucleus was goods and services, but the increm! 
been more important than the nucleus. b 


What are the conditions necessary to the payment 
one government to another ? e | 


The debtor country must have a positive |! 
international account; it must have goods, se 
invisible resources together amounting to a su! 
needs. The government must be able by taxa 
tain control of the surplus while maintaining # 
budget of the state. The world must be prepa 
sume the goods and services and continue to P} 
invisible resources. q 

This is a general] statement, to which certain} 
tions are to be applied. 


What is the mechanism by which a debtor state m 
ment to a creditor state? 


The debtor government raises by taxation or ¢ 
sum of domestic currency in excess of the mi 
needs of the state. With the money thus st 
treasury of the debtor state purchases gold, fc 
rencies or bills of exchange or any values dit! 
vertible into the currency of the creditor 
values are then transferred physically or b 


bookkeeping credit against which the treas 


$ 
' 


te can draw. The debtor state then receives in 
eanceled bond or other sign of obligation. 


nary course of affairs, what would the treasury of 
- state do with’money thus received? 


yey would be used to defray current expenses 
lieve taxation; employed to pay off state debt 
in public improvements, thus relieving future 


e process of international payments more in detail. 


or state must have a balanced budget and a pos- 
ational account. A positive balance of merchan- 
s not necessary. The budget must balance, with 
levied for payment of foreign debt included. 
le, the revenues of Great Britain for the last 
were £101,000,000 over the expenditures. That 
eat Britain to pay us $161,000,000 due us as first 
mder the debt agreement and also retire do- 
t to the extent of some £67,000,000. The na- 
ency needed to purchase the foreign bills of 
must be raised as revenue; they cannot be 
y inflation or issue of internal bonds, because 
3 pyramiding to insolvency. Taxes must be in- 
id expenditures curtailed until the budget is 
with the sum needed for payment included. 

ere lies the principal difficulty of the debtor 
states. The political authority of the govern- 
o low and the obstructive power of the party 
rge, that cabinets may fall when they endeavor 
penditures and raise taxes. 

ynational account must be positive. A country 
‘ative balance of international account becomes 
ake international payments only by increasing 
diminishing imports until the international ac- 
sitive. With the domestic currency in hand, the 
ernment secures gold or foreign bills of exchange 
3 into the currency of the creditor country. The 
ls of exchange may have come on the market as 
of excess of exports over imports, or as the ex- 
of several varieties of invisible resources. In the 
ropean debtors, interest on foreign investments, 
1 shipping, insurance and banking, immigrant 
is and tourist expenditures are especially im- 
New investments are naturally included. The 
‘of the bills of foreign exchange must exceed the 
of the ledger by the sum of intended payment. 
overnment will be able to secure commercial gold 
exchange to make its payment and still leave 
+ traders to close their accounts. 

| ae in the long view. In the short view 
ices may be attempted. A debtor government 
\s paper notes in the foreign market—a dangerous 
| The debtor government may requisition gold 
‘n securities in the possession of its nationals—a 
that cannot be repeated. The debtor govern- 
buy shares of industrials and turn these over to 
lor government or sell them in the market of the 
puntry. This will not last long. The debtor gov- 
at sell property rights of the state—railways, 


fests, and the like—to foreign investors. This 
done long. European govern- 
izht take the works of art that 
Hwalls of museums and sell them 
i: currencies. But these are all 
is stopgaps. If foreign debts are 
¢annually this can be done only 
1 of bills of foreign exchange ob- 
he normal visible or invisible 
| So far as the European debts 
«med, we are convinced that for 
ih payment will arise more from 
¢han from visible resources. 
1 
J 


the common kinds of bills of ex- 


yssession of foreign money or 
change in the hands of nationals 
ytor states may be obtained in a 
| Ways: 


-xports over imports; 

‘eigners of foreign securities owned 
2 »btor country; 

eign balances held abroad by citi- 
the debtor state; 

zens of foreign states, against bank 
ut, of property in the debtor state; 
‘eign citizens of securities or bonds 
e| btor state; 

e\ble services in international trade— 
h harges, insurance, and so on; 

| Is in the debtor country; 
‘remittances to the debtor country. 


yment of a loan by a debtor state 
litor state mean transfer of capital 
v}e debtor country to 

litor country ? 


Nmplication follows. 


\. 
‘a 


h conclusion, infer- Se see 


Just herein lies one big mistake of the critics of Secretary 
Hoover. Nowhere in his address was it stated or implied 
that debtor governments would transfer national wealth 
to creditor governments. The whole tenor of the statement 
of the Secretary of Commerce was to the effect that pay- 
ment by a debtor government meant transfer of govern- 
ment credit to private credit. When Great Britain pays us 
£100,000,000 our Government cancels the bonds and ap- 
plies the money to payment of domestic debt. The holders 
of domestic bonds, on receiving the money, seek reinvest- 
ment. This reinvestment will be found in part abroad. 
The annual savings of Great Britain available for fresh 
export abroad are more than the sum annually due us. If 
not paid to us it would pass into foreign investment. After 
being paid to us it goes into foreign investment. 

When the $4,600,000,000 due us is paid we shall be a 
creditor nation to about that sum more and Great Britain 
will be a creditor nation by that much less than if she had 
not paid us. Our Government steps out of foreign invest- 
ment, private capital steps in. The British Government 
withdraws from borrowing, private capital enters. The 
dollar paid back by the British Government may not go 
to the British Empire when it returns abroad. But that 
makes no difference to the argument; it goes abroad and 
replaces there capital from Great Britain. In effect, we 
lend or invest in the outside world capital that reaches the 
hands of the British Government and constitutes the re- 
payment of our war loans. So far as we may be paid in 
added imports of goods or services in shipping, the capital 
returns. But so far as tourist expenditures, immigrant re- 
mittances and foreign investments balance the interna- 
tional account, we may be sure the money will not remain 
in the country. Payments in gold we may expect to result 
in reciprocal foreign investment, though the actual metal 
may remain in the country. We have loaned this $11,000,- 
000,000 to Europe, and somewhere in the foreign world it 
will remain. 

The formula has many modifications, but the essence re- 
mains the same. American investors might buy British 
bonds, and the British Government, with the dollars, pay 
off debt to our Government. The British Government 
might, with sterling raised by taxation, buy American 
shares held in Great Britain, sell these on the American 
market and with the dollars pay off debt to our Govern- 
ment. Whenever payment is made to the creditor country, 
outside of added goods, that means that investment capital 
is withdrawn from the foreign field and piled up in the do- 
mestic field. This capital will naturally go abroad, seeking 
the most remunerative occupation. Of course, the proof of 
this proposition is not to 
be accomplished in detail; 
but there can be no doubt 
that in the broad applica- 
tion the outcome is as 
stated. 

The specific problem of 
the debtor European gov- 
ernments is to find the ways 
and means whereby the 
$11,000,000,000 owed to 
our Government may be 
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transferred to the shoulders of private American investors. 
We must keep clear on the point that repayment of a gov- 
ernmental obligation by a debtor state to a creditor state is 
one thing, and the repayment of an investment obligation 
to the private citizen of a creditor state is a different thing. 
If the debtor government can once get the obligations out 
of the hands of the creditor government, the repayment 
may be permitted to follow the normal course of such 
transactions. 

A survey of our investments abroad within the last two 
years shows that we have loaned less to Europe than to 
countries outside of Europe. But one must not draw the 
inference that Europe only profits by and has the use of 
loans made to European countries. With world trade as it 
is, a loan to almost any country has the effect of credits 
being opened in the European capitals, especially London. 
In a very definite way a loan to one country is a loan to all 
countries. Europe profits most through loans made to her 
nationals. But she profits some through loans made to the 
nationals of any trading country of the world. 


If all debtor countries make the same terms of settlement as 
have been accorded to Great Britain, what annual payments 
will accrue to this country? 


The total debt is, let us say, $11,500,000,000. The in- 
terest for the first ten years is 3 per cent; after that 3.5 per 
cent. The first payment on principal is .5 per cent. The 
payments on account of principal rise as the interest 
charges decline, so that the debts are extinguished in 
sixty-two years. The payment the first year would be some 
$402,000,000, rising gradually to some $437,000,000. That 
is the sum that must be absorbed into our international 
account. Great Britain is not to take advantage of the 
privilege of moratorium extended to her. We may expect 
the other debtor countries, with few exceptions, to take 
advantage of the moratorium of three to five years. Thus 
the full effect of the payments on our international ac- 
count will be delayed several years. 


Suppose this sum were to be annually converted into new for- 
eign investments, would this represent a large or unusual 
volume of foreign investments? 


Not under conditions of prosperity. It would represent 
some 5 per cent of the annual national savings. Before the 
war the annual fresh foreign investment of Europe, outside 
of Russia, was over $1,500,000,000, over half of it British, 
one-sixth German. Our growth in national wealth has 
been very rapid. Without neglect of domestic needs, we 
could probably afford to invest abroad $400,000,000 yearly. 

But such an annual export of capi- 
tal is not necessary, in view of the 
large outgo of tourist and remittance 
transfers. 


Does the debt settlement with Great 
Britain represent a loss to the 
United States Treasury? 


On the books, yes. In fact, prob- 
ably not. The sums to be received 
under the settlement count up to a 
figure some $820,000,000 less than 
if the debt had been 
paid at 4.5 per cent 
interest and  extin- 
guished in twenty-five 
years. Behind the 

(Continued on 
Page 86) 
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The Farmer’s Turn 


OR some time there have been unmistakable signs that 
He railroads are struggling out of the slough of de- 
spond in which they have so long floundered and are getting 
back to less treacherous ground. Reports of recent car 
loadings have been notably favorable. Weak roads have 
become materially stronger, and strong roads are consoli- 
dating their gains. Reorganized systems are putting them- 
selves on a stable basis and afford an outlook that is dis- 
tinctly cheering to discouraged investors. Road after road 
is quitting the ranks of the nondividend payers and making 
modest distributions to the holders of its common stock. 
In still other cases the turn of the tide has been signalized 
by liberal increases of dividends; and it is not impossible 
that these shining examples will multiply as the year nears 
its close. 

Railroad finances, in the large, are taking on a new and 
brightening aspect. As earnings increase and the roads re- 
gain a measure of their old stability investors begin to 
show signs of willingness to put their money into the indus- 
try as partners rather than as pawnbrokers. In other 
words, it may become feasible to accomplish new financing 
by stock issues rather than by the sale of bonds. In view 
of the vast sums that the railroads now require and the still 
more imposing ones that will be presently needed, this 
change of base, brought about by new conditions, may 
prove to be of inestimable importance. Maintenance and 
replacements, costly enlargements of terminal facilities and 
the comprehensive plans for electrification that must soon 
be put into effect will necessitate the raising of a large 
amount of new capital. Failure tosecure these funds on rea- 
sonable terms would be a national calamity. Mr. Harding 
was indulging in no wild flight of rhetoric when, in his 
speech at Kansas City, he said: ‘‘The prosperity of the 
railways is the prosperity of the American people, and the 
property rights in railway investment are entitled to every 
consideration under our Constitution which is due to prop- 
erty rights anywhere. Any tendency toward confiscation 
will lead to confusion and chaos, and destroy the very 
foundation on which the republic is builded.” 

There is no lack of evidence that the financial tension of 
the past few years is beginning to relax; but over against 
the favorable factors that have come into being with the 
revival of national prosperity must be set the fact that the 
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roads are still doing business under the strict supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with its power 
to fix rates, and of the Railroad Labor Board, with its con- 
cern for hours, wages and terms of employment. We 
must also enter on the debit side of the account a memo- 
randum of Senator Cummins’ recent estimate that probably 
seventy-five thousand miles of our railroads are earning 
so little and costing so much to operate that with scant 
incomes they cannot be adequately maintained and ex- 
panded in facilities to meet traffic requirements. 

Those who have had most trouble in the past are quick- 
est to borrow more for the future; and it is not to be won- 
dered at if railway managers have a case of nerves every 
time they turn their thoughts upon a whole tribe of evils 
that may never eventuate. They dread being hustled into 
regional consolidations; they are apprehensive of weasel 
politics and bloe intrigues; they perceive the menace of 
labor troubles, and they are not unmindful of the ceaseless 
propaganda in favor of government ownership. And yet, 
after appraising all these liabilities at their full value, few 
would care to deny that the outlook for future railroad 
prosperity is decidedly brighter today than it was a year 
ago. Moreover, no man who is a bull on America for the 
long pull can consistently be a bear upon her transporta- 
tion industry. : 

As increased earnings lubricate the wheels of railway ad- 
ministration, and as it becomes less and less necessary to 
squeeze every nickel until the buffalo bellows in anguish, 
the carriers cannot do better than to pass on part of their 
new-found prosperity by a voluntary scaling: down of 
tariffs on farm products. Rates were twice lowered in 1922, 
but further concessions may prove possible. Granting 
that the railroads have been drawn through the knot hole 
of adversity, it will scarcely be argued that their hardships 
have been greater than those experienced by the farmers. 
Furthermore, the distress of the carriers was to a large ex- 
tent institutional, while that of the farmers was for the 
most part personal. Corporate starvation and personal 
starvation are such different things that there is no fair 
basis upon which to compare them. 

When the farmer asks for consideration he has a sound 
case. It is true that he has been either the beneficiary or 
the victim of inflated land values; but it is little short of 
ridiculous to hold him personally responsible for a great 
economic shift of values. No group of landholders, no mat- 
ter how avaricious they may be, can increase the value of 
their holdings by forty, sixty or one hundred per cent in three 
or four years by the simple expedient of steadily boosting 
prices. 

There must be more buyers than sellers if an ad- 
vancing market for land or for anything else is to be long 
maintained. There must be a bid price as well as an 
asked price if a level of value is to be established. Here and 
there individual farmers have thought it more profitable to 
use the soil as an object of speculation than as a medium 
in which to grow crops. Only the members of this small 
minority need squirm under the charge of inflation. 

The rank and file of hard-working farmers—and those 
are about the only kind of farmers there are—have had a 
bad break through no fault of theirown. The country would 
hail with satisfaction any relief that can be properly afforded 
them. Reduction of freight rates on farm products would 
react quite as favorably upon the carriers as upon the 
farmers. Every voluntary concession made in good season 
will set a back fire upon the radical legislation that will be 
initiated as soon as the new Congress convenes next De- 
cember. 

For every issue that is amicably settled during the 
next four months one of the radicals’ guns will be spiked 
and rendered useless in the general bombardment that will 
take place next winter. Every substantial concession that 
the traffic will bear can, if made in time, count as a destruc- 
tive raid upon the demagogues’ ammunition dumps. 


Mr. Harding’s Golden Text 


RESIDENT HARDING, in one of his recent speeches, 
gave utterance to a sentence so packed with wisdom, 
so replete with common sense, that we wish it might be 
blazoned in large golden letters upon the doorpost of every 


ink and pasted in the hat of every member of ( 
every governor, legislator, mayor, alderman and 
in the United States. y 
~ Mr. Harding said: “I had rather solve a diffie 
embrace a danger.” 

This sentiment strikes the keynote of the p 
ministration. Moreover, it explains why man 
President’s critics regard him as a colorless Chi 
tive. What they appear to want is a President w 
his time swaggering up and down the Washingt 
with up-rolled sleeves and clenched fists, defying 
verse and crying “Lay on, Macduff!” to every) 
threatens the republic. 

As Mr. Blythe, with relentless logic, poillt 
other pages of this issue, they do not perceive 
Harding is devoting all his energies to the quie; 
solution of existing difficulties and has no stomael| 
ing forth from the jungles of radicalism a mer 
new dangers that he may eat ’em alive in full y| 
applauding or a hissing grand stand. “| 

Mr. Harding’s opponents within his own }} 
actuated by a slogan that is similar, with thei 
exception that its words are badly scrambled. T: 
lute souls who mistake a rush of blood to the 
coherent thought, and who, as a result of their | 
cerebrations, desire to substitute soft money | 
who advocate unsound class legislation and er 
boy!’’ to their playmates who are attempting to ti) 
wealth out of existence, haze the Supreme Court) 
the Constitution, put the cart before the hors 
clare in effect: “I would rather embrace a dai 
solve a difficulty!” : 

It is up to the people of the United States | 
which of these two opposing preferences they wall 
with their votes, their cash and their confidence) 
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German Plant Expansioi 


HILE the Germans are filling the prépi 

press with lamentations over the injury) 
economic structure being done by the French ot 
of the Ruhr, the German magnates are putting * 
ing touches on the inflation of the industrial h 
equipment that promises to put the new Reich ti 
test. For three years the profits of the industzl 
have been poured back into expansion and new eti 
Instead of going into export trade, steel has } 
extensions. 

German railways, canals, harbors, barges, tis 
dries, cokeries, rolling mills, tube plants, ceme) 
chemical plants, electrical factories, everything 1 
with the ins and outs of the textile and the r 
cerns of the half dozen large industrial consi 
have been overhauled, put in order, enlarged, mii 
and placed on a plane of high efficiency. The € 
last year was consumed in Germany was doubles 
duced in the United Kingdom. 

German industry may be fittingly coven 
equipped—equipped beyond capital, labor, raw 
and foreign markets. If we can picture to u 
American plants continuing expansion after the 
of the boom of two years ago, we can envisage th 
situation in Germany. | 

What is to be done with the overequipment, Dak 
in excess of visible world markets? Doubtlesshi 
nates have plans. In the same manner the Germ 
ciers have plans for the inflation of the curr 
have so complacently accepted, if not instiga# 
they are the plans of the gambler. j 

The German financiers are speculating in \( 
policy and in industrial policy. If the finar 
magnates win, they win. If the financiers and 
lose, the German people lose. The danger ol 
lapse of the topheavy structure of paper m' 
overintegrated and overextended faction 
clearly seen there as here. But a different gr 
holding the bag if they win than if they lose. 
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The Haldane Mission, 1912 


HE beginning of 1912 there was the 
rrongest disposition in the British cabi- 
et, which was, I believe, sincerely re- 
d by Herr von Bethmann, to settle 
ing difficulties between the two coun- 
he main obstacle in the way was the 
\d ever-accelerating pursuit by Germany 
licy of naval expansion. It was known 
w navy law was about to be introduced, 
eation of a third active squadron, which 
ve involved, among other additions to 
nits, the construction of three new bat- 
nd a large increase of smaller craft. The 
ffect would be—as appeared upon care- 
iny—that four-fifths of the entire Ger- 
y—including twenty-five battleships and 
tle cruisers—would be kept constantly 
antly ready for war. I have already 
Mr. Churchill’s description of it in the 
Commons. 
ras a perfectly gratuitous program, to 
xr von Bethmann in his book does not 
is own repugnance; and it would clearly 
Great Britain, if she was to maintain 
time preponderance, the burden of an 
addition to her own naval equipment. 
7 estimates for the ensuing year, already 
on the supposition that the German 
would remain unaltered, must be com- 
»vised and greatly augmented, probably 
million pounds, at a minimum. Nothing 
more absurd than to proclaim to the 
at the two countries had arranged their 
4s, and were clasping the hands of friend- 
le concurrently they were quickening 
'and enlarging the scope of their naval 


jon. 


\ission of Lord Haldane to Berlin in Feb- 
|12, for which the way had been prepared 
\unofficial ‘pourparlers carried on by Herr Ballin 
‘mest Cassel, was an honest attempt, not to arrive 
{arrangement but to examine the ground with the 
( finding out whether there was a road by which 
‘rangement might be reached. Lord Haldane’s 
jwas not that of a plenipotentiary, or even of a 
jr in the full sense; it was rather that of an ex- 
Te has given a full account of his conversations at 
i his book, Before the War, and his narrative is 
), ted in all material points by Herr von Bethmann’s 
jas and the Life of Albert Ballin. Their combined 
7 is sufficient to show that the version put for- 
, the Kaiser in his Memoirs is inaccurate and mis- 
t As has been already pointed out,* Lord Haldane 
1. clearly to the chancellor why the German neu- 
imula put forward by him was unacceptable to us. 
“was no “disavowal,’’ as the Kaiser suggests, by 
rey of Lord Haldane, who had not and never 
to have authority to make an agreement. He 
tul during his stay in Berlin to keep in touch with 
€ Cambon, the French Ambassador there. The one 
“suggestion which he was able to bring home to his 
(3 Was a proposed retardation in the dates of the 
‘wn of the three big ships in the new squadron. 
i bill, on being closely examined by the experts 
jitish Admiralty, turned out to be an even more 
*w departure than had been represented to Lord 
n In particular, the increase which it sanctioned 
S$ nel—the number of the crews—was estimated 
ls than fifteen thousand; and the provision for 
oats and submarines was in excess of our most 
¢ calculations. Conversations in London be- 
' Edward Grey and Count Metternich made it 
Vipment and Working of the Entente. 


Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


UTO. BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO. SERVICE, NEW YORK 


Sir Edward Grey 


clear that the German Government was not prepared to 
modify the scheme in any substantial respect, and the bill 
was in fact introduced, as it stood, in the Reichstag at the 
end of March. 

Herr von Bethmann, in reviewing this incident, admits 
that he still—1919—inclines to the view “‘that we had to 
do with an honourable attempt to come to an understand- 
ing on the part of England. It failed,’’ he adds, not be- 
cause of the naval question, which was an “important but 
not a deciding factor,’’ but “because England was not 
willing to follow out this understanding into its logical 
consequences. An understanding with us meant that 
France and Russia must lose the certainty that they could 
continue to count upon the support of England in pursuing 
an anti-German policy.” 

That France and Russia never had and never claimed to 
have any such “‘certainty,”’ has, I hope, been abundantly 
demonstrated in the preceding chapters. The very object 
of the Haldane visit, and of our negotiations in 1913-14, 
was to show that, if there was anywhere an “ Anti-German 
policy, which in our opinion was a mere Chimera of the 
imagination,” we were in no sense parties to it. 

That the mission of Lord Haldane did not for the mo- 
ment produce tangible results was the result of two causes: 

(1) The formula of neutrality which we were asked to 
accept was of such a character that, if there had been no 
Entente at all, Great Britain would have been bound, even 
in her own interest alone, to refuse it. It would, for in- 
stance, as Lord Haldane pointed out to the chancellor, have 
precluded us from coming to the help of France, should 
Germany on any pretext attack her, and aim at getting 
possession of her Channel ports. 

(2) The refusal of the German Government to modify 
or even to discuss the main provisions of the navy bill was 
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an equally grave stumblingblock. They disputed 
the correctness of the estimates of our Admiralty 
as to the real effect of the scheme, and Mr. 
Churchill expressed his readiness that the figures 
should be checked by experts nominated by both 
sides. As late as March 18, 1912, the same 
minister stated in the House of Commons that 
England stood on the defensive, and that any 
reductions in the German program would at once 
be imitated. “If the Germans built no ships in 
a given year, neither would England, and thus a 
limitation of armaments could be effected without 
formal agreement or any restriction of national 
sovereignty.” 

But the only phrase used by Mr. Churchill 
which had any circulation in Germany, was his 
statement, in an earlier speech at Glasgow in Feb- 
ruary, that while a big navy was a necessity to us, 
it was to Germany a luxury. 

The phrase rapidly became a catchword. The 
Pan-German propagandists were soon in full cry, 
and the navy law was carried through by over- 
whelming majorities. 

It is worth while to quote the context in which 
this much distorted expression was used: 


The purposes of British naval power are essentially 
defensive. . There is, however, this difference 
between the British naval power and the naval power 
of the great and friendly empire—and I trust it may 
long remain the great and friendly empire—of Ger- 
many. The British navy is to us a necessity, and 
from some points of view the German navy is to them 
more in the nature of a luxury. Our naval power 
involves British existence. It is existence to us; it is 
expansion to them. 

This was a plain statement of an obvious truth, 
and, though perhaps the word “luxury” 
happily chosen, it is not easy to understand why— 
as appears from Ballin’s Life—it should have 
seemed to the Kaiser to be a piece of arrogance de- 
manding an apology, or should have led Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg to characterize the speaker as 
“a firebrand past praying for.” 

There is much difference of opinion among German writ- 
ers as to where the main responsibility for the failure of 
what seemed for a time to be a promising overture ought 
to be laid. The Kaiser crudely asserts that the ‘‘negotia- 
tions finally fell through owing to the increasingly uneom- 
promising attitude of England,’’ which is obviously not the 
fact. ‘This Haldane episode,” he adds, ‘“‘is characteristic 
of England’s policy. The whole maneuver, conceived on a 
large scale, was engineered for the sole purpose of hamper- 
ing the development of the German Fleet.’’ Herr von 
Bethmann acknowledges that ‘‘the introduction of the 
naval bill was a mistake, as being a move that embarrassed 
the relaxation that we had in view.”’ But he adds that he 
could not have “‘carried an abandonment of the bill . . . 
without a perceptible alteration of the general political 
situation.”’ He blundered in not persisting in his resigna- 
tion. His position was seriously shaken, and Tirpitz, who 
did not conceal his view that the bill did not go far enough, 
enjoyed a corresponding accession of authority and prestige. 

If the appeal made by Mr. Churchill for an automatic 
limitation of construction and equipment had been lis- 
tened to, or his invitation a year later— March 26, 1913— 
to Germany to proclaim a naval holiday had been accepted, 
the course of history might have been different. 


was not 


XIIlI—Three German Ambassadors 


HAVE already described* the course of the abortive 

negotiations for a general formula which took place 

after Lord Haldane’s return from his mission, between Sir 

E. Grey and Count Metternich in the spring of 1912. 

There is reason to think that the ambassador’s attitude 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Signs of the Times 


VERY time I’mlured along 
fi } a pretty wooded road 
I meet ahelpless motor truck 
Stalled with a heavy load; 
And if by chance I try to stop 
beside a river clear, 
A sign is sure to greet my gaze, 
which reads: 
“No Parking Here!”’ 


Perchance Louise and I set out 
with motor case of lunch, 

Dreaming of some fair sylvan 
dell 

Wherein I had a hunch 

I'd read the Sunday papers while 
peacefully she knitted— 

A board is there to mark the spot: 

““No Motor Cars Admitted!” 


Whene’er on summer evenings we 
seek the cooling breezes 

And find a charming shaded lane 

Where ‘‘every prospect pleases,” 

We glide along its quiet glades, 
soft in the dying day, 

Only to meet a lettered fence: 
“This is a Private Way!” 


I wonder if in heaven above, along 
the Golden Street 
Where wings are parked against 
the curb 
In pure white rows so neat, 
T’ll start to volplane doubtfully 
while all the azure smiles, 
To hear sweet Gabriel warning 
me: 
“Speed Limit, Fifteen Miles!” 
Hilda Westall Bottomley. 


’ ORAWN BY A. B. FULLER 


Hubby —“‘Sure! 


Official Program 
Of Our Regular Circus—Performances Daily 


Ring No. 1 Ring No. 2 Ring No. 3 


DispLay No. 1—Grand Introductory Pageant. Dedicated to 
Our Little Friends, Young and Old, Who Believe That There is 
Very Little Difference Between the Front Page and the Comic 
Supplement, and That Things Often Are Exactly What They 
Seem. 


DispLay No. 2—Positively the Greatest and Most Thrilling 
Trained Wild Animal Acts Ever Offered in This or Any Other 
Country. The Sensation of Europe and America. 


A comedy act in 
which bulls and 
bears from Wildest 


A gigantic group of 
the most ferocious 
and formidable 


Long-distance and 
high-jumping tiger 
in sensational per- 


formances. Pre-| British Lions in| Wall Street vie with 
sented by captivity, including | one another to make 
GEORGES the famous George | you forget yourself! 
CLEMENCEAU | 2nd Mary, who are Watch the shaggy 


bruins in their 
laughable skit, 
Going to Market! 
These amazingly in- 
telligent brutes jug- 
gle, climb and fall to 
and from enormous 
heights, and play 
dead. All under the 
masterly subjuga- 
tion of 


THE INSIDERS 


daily subjected to 
being roared at by 
the tireless and in- 
trepid lion tamer 


COLONEL HARVEY 


DispLtay No. 3—The World’s Most Amazing Lofty Exploits 
and Feats of Skillful Tumbling. 


Daring displays by 
the greatest aggre- 
gation of hot-aérial 
gymnasts in the 
world in a mirth- 


Astonishing feats of 
balancing. No mat- 
ter how high they 
go up in the air they 
never lose control. 


40 Years with this 
Show! The contor- 
tionist supreme! 
Watch him open his 
mouth and put his 


foot in it! Positively all mem- | provoking act, rang- 
Wo. J. BRYAN | bers of one family. | ing all the way from 
Tue SENATE Four | ground to lofty tum- 
Henry & Hiram bling. 
Bill & Bob THE KOMICAL 
KOLYUMISTS 


DIspLay No. 4—Positively the most perfect performing pachy- 
derm in captivity. G. O. P. dances on a platform, carries a 
plank, weighs issues, and mixes it up with Demo, the Donkey, 
all under the personal supervision and direction of the greatest 
of all elephant trainers WILL Hays 


DispLay No. 5—The entire arena is now surrendered to Signor 
Warreno Hardingding in the most thrilling and astounding ex- 
hibition of all time. Signor Hardingding, bound hand and foot, 
and using neither the front door, the side door, the back door 
nor the cellar door, will enter a League of Nations. An Unrivaled 
Spectacle! 


Run Over and Get the Ax, Jimmy. 


Mrs. Touring —‘‘What Beautiful Blossoms!”’ 


We Can Put the Whole Tree in the Car’’ 


DispLAy No. 6—A Procession of Freaks. Specially Selected for 


this show. 


DispLAy No. 7—Grand Hippodrome Races: 
First Event— Democratic Donkey Race With Monkey Riders. 
Round and round and round the track. 


Last Event—Nomination, the Riderless Racer. 


Eye on the Dark Horse. 


Keep Your 
Katharine Dayton. 


The Old-Fashioned Musical Comedy 


“Oh, I am the Sultan of Skaboo, 
The jolly old Sultan of Skaboo; 


As I rule o’er this island 


The maidens all smile, and —— 


” 


Ape” were the good old days! What has become of all 
those merry monarchs—the ameers, the rajahs, the, 
khedives and the sultans who used to rule over those 
quaint little tropical musical-comedy islands of yester- 


year? 


Some day a historian may write a treatise on whether 
the Great War was responsible for jazz or whether jazz 
was responsible for the Great War. At any rate, the old- 
fashioned musical comedy is dead, and jazz killed it. 
Over its grave a troop of thinly clad girls dance a strange 
and curious bacchanal to the dismal accompaniment of 
saxophone, trombone and traps. 

The first scene of the old-fashioned musical comedy was 
always on an island somewhere in the South Seas—a scene 
of waving palm trees and of gorgeous bright-colored tropi- 
cal foliage. A group of girls, clad in native but none the 
less modest costume, with hibiscus twined in their hair, 


were standing about the stage. 


harem, and they sing: 
“Oh, life is a sweet and melodious song, 


Here on the Island of Skaboo; 
Dancing so merrily all the day long, 
Here on the Isle of Skaboo.” 


Lotta, the Sultan’s favorite wife: 


They are the Sultan’s 


“Nothing to do but to sing and to play, 


Life is a radiant bright summer’s day.” 


All: “So we sing in our artless and innocent way, 


Here on the Isle of Skaboo.” 


At the conclusion of the opening chorus Bosco enters. 
He is a tall, handsome young man. 


master of the hounds—that is, it is his function to take the’ 


He is the Sultan’s 


Sultan’s pet Pomeranian out every evening for an airing. 


July 
JF > 
AY, 
A JIN 


He has sad news for t 
The Sultan is broke 
cided to auction off 
raise funds. 

“How jolly!” ex 
“But who is there 

“An American mi 
just arrived here on 
yacht,”’ Bosco replie 

“What is a mi 
Lotta asks. 

““A millionaire i 
Bosco, and he gets |) 
bright epigram about 
aires. i 

The orchestra at #] 
strikes up a stirring mi} 
the Sultan of Skabooen\ 
his retinue. He is a jo} 
fellow with a red nose aj 
legs. He wears a smi 
cocked on one side of | 
He sings a song whicl} 
cleverly various topic) 
day—something of this} 


“Oh, we have no horsel 

carriage, 

And we have no trial 

On our happy litth 

isle. . 

And although we hav 
rumors ; 

Of new women who u 

bloomers, 

There are none up} 

happy little isle. 

We've no suffragettes 

No Fitzsimmons’ sol 

We’ve no Gibson girl 

up in latest styl 

And it’s easy to be th 

We don’t pay a dolla 

For theayter seats upon our little isle 


Chorus: 


“And so, although you think it strange, 
We really do not care to change, 

Our life is gay, our cares are very feu 
We play and frolic at our ease 
Amid the azure Southern Seas, BA 

Upon our little Island of Skaboo.” 


But just as soon as Lycurgus K. Brown, the 
millionaire, enters with his eight beautiful and fi 
young secretaries, you know that this Arcadian 
is not going to last, and that before the curtain f 
last act every one of the Sultan’s wives will acqu 
gown somewhere on the island, and that the] 
enter in time for the finale, with their hair done] 
pompadour made famous by Mr. Charles Dana | 

Brown introduces the Sultan to the deligl) 
American cocktail, and he becomes rather tips}, 

‘“‘Here’s to the land of the free lunch,”’ says 
after his fifth, ‘“‘and the home of the Martini.” 

This, alas, was always sure of a big laugh. __ 

They have a rather convivial party, whiek! 
tunately interrupted by the plot. Bosco, who h 
tenor voice, falls in love with Mabel, Lycurgv: 
chief secretary. The stage grows dark—night cll 
suddenly in the tropics—and he sings a love s« 
He is a fast worker, is Bosco. "4 


“T love you, dear, 
When you are near, 
I love you when you're far. — 
With light divine 
Your eyes they shine, 
You are my guiding star 


And so on. When he finishes, the sun comes oul 
course Mabel doesn’t know that Bosco, V 
tanned from the sun, and who looks like a nat) 
Lycurgus Brown’s only son, who was wrecked 
several years before. In fact she does not find: 
the end of the last act, when Bosco, whose Tr 
Egbert, rushes in in the white duck uniform ot2 
of the United States Navy, at the head of a di 
American sailors. You see, the Sultan has be 
ful in his efforts to sell his harem to the mill 
decides to steal Brown’s yacht and escape t 

(Continued on Page 76) — 
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= SOUP MAKES WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER mun = 


—, 


HOW WOULD YOU MAKE 7¥ 


~~ 
& 


i VEGETABLE SOUP? We 


= Ss 


Thirty-two! Well, I should worry 
Campbell's chefs can work and hurry! 
Everything they make is fine 
But Vegetable’s the soup for mine! 


No doubt if you wished to go to all the trouble 
and expense of making your own vegetable 
‘soup, it would be good soup. But even then— 


| Would you be able to extract all the 
nutritious juices from the joint of the beef 
richest in appetizing flavor to make your 
broth or stock? 


Would you insist upon your dealer 
delivering Chantenay carrots just because 
| you know them to be unsurpassed in flavor 
and color? i 


| Would the corn have to be Country \ eae CAMPBELL sour ComPArY of 
Gentleman and would the potatoes have to pth gale aN 

come from Maine simply because the finest ce i 
potatoes in the country are grown there? ra as 


Would you search through all the markets | 
of the world to make sure that each ingredient | 
was the very finest that could be obtained? 


Delightful variety in 


_ Would you use thirty-two different Cainphales Sous: 
ingredients, including fifteen tempting Rix ddes niedllea PRR 
vegetables, invigorating beef broth, substantial se rag 
cereals, fresh herbs and dainty seasoning? Bouillon Pea 
: Celery Pepper Pot 
yarsin Giinb OE) ie ota | 
Fj A icken Gumbo ra omato i) 
Yet all of these things are done for you in Convo Tarte. Ors i 
. +) H 
Campbell Ss Vegetable Soup! Mock RG) Sn etc oablls AE8 Sice a 
eae Been Ser grocer i | 
e with any of these soups Ii 
21 kinds 12 centsacan 
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“Nobody home,” said Ben, but just 
then a furious baying broke out from the far 
edge of the swamp and a half dozen lean 
hound dogs burst into view. They were 
followed by a short, thin, whiskered man in 
tattered shirt and overalls, who yelled at 
them to lay down and keep quiet. This 
was Boly Daniels, returning from an early 
morning prowl. . 

He stared suspiciously at his visitors. 
Grandson of a wealthy landowner and a 
man of parts, Boly looked like a scarecrow. 
His hair and beard were long and unkempt; 
he was dirty and practically barefoot. The 
ravages of malaria showed plainly in his 
emaciated frame, and the remedy for it he 
had persisted in for half a century had left 
its marks as unmistakably; Boly kept a 
still in a thicket not far from his shack and 
that and his hound dogs occupied his entire 
time. 

““Mawnin’,” he drawled. 

“Howdy,” returned Ben. “Are you Mr. 
Daniels? We’re oil men.” 

“Yes? Come in.’”’ And he listlessly led 
the way to his cabin. Some half-wild hogs 
were rooting near the porch. They scam- 
pered away at the approach of visitors. 

It was a tumble-down shack of two rooms, 
with holes in the floor, gaping fissures in 
the bare walls, and leaks in the roof. A cot 
with rumpled blankets for bed, a table, a 
stove and a couple of chairs—these consti- 
tuted the furnishings. And it is doubtful 
if Boly had swept out the place in twenty 
years. 

“Well?” 

Ben explained his errand. Before he was 
well launched the old man displayed symp- 
toms of anger. 

“No, sir-ree!’’ he exclaimed, smiting the 
table. His father and uncles had sold their 
land, and look at the result. If they had 
hung on to it, he would now be rich and 
taking it easy. It had been a big mistake, 
and Boly intended to hold to his acres. 

Perceiving that he could make no head- 
way, Ben dropped the subject and started 
in to admire the dogs. One of them was 
eying him intently. Apparently satisfied 
with the inspection, he sniffed long at Ben’s 
legs and then nosed his hand. 

“T bet you’ve run many a fox, Mr. 
Daniels,’”’ Ben remarked. ‘‘Ain’t you?”’ 

Uncle Boly’s manner underwent a subtle 
change. His eyes kindled; suspicion faded 
from them. 

“Nigh on to a thousand. See that red 
potlicker whelp? Well, let me tell you 
somethin’—that there potlicker whelp kin 
outrun all the paper dogs you ever heerd 
tell of.” 

“She can?” 

“There ain’t a dog livin’ that’s got a 
better mouth than that there whelp, and 
I'll guarantee she’ll give it forty times a 
minute all night and next day if the fox 
stays on the ground. She ain’t no wild one 
nuther.” 

“Did you raise ’em all yourself?”’ 

Now, there are several classes of the 
genus homo who are harmlessly insane— 
golf fanatics, duck shooters, and all bird 
dog and hound dog men. Uncle Boly bit off 
a chunk of tobacco and regarded Ben with 
positive affection. 

“You ’pear to me a right sensible young 
feller,” he admitted. ‘‘Let’s have some 
liquor and I’ll tell you about ’em.” 

Thereupon he brought out a bottle of 
white mule and began to warm to his sub- 
ject. 

“Tt’s right queer the way things turn 
out,” hesaid. ‘‘I was raised by parents who 
wouldn’t let a haound stay on the place. 
Well, I worried over this trouble a heap 
ontil I was eighteen year old and then one 
day the thought come to me to git married, 
move to myself, buy some haound dogs, and 
go at it right.” 

“You done just right,” said Ben. 

“My wife was a mighty fine woman. 
Yes, sir. You let a fox hunter come in 
about two o’clock in the mawnin’ with his 
feet nigh froze, and crawl in bed and stick 
’em up agin hers, and most women’ll just 
natchurly jump outn their skins. But that 
wife of mine, she’d give me the warm place 
every time, and she done fed and looked 
arter my dogs like they was her own chil- 
dren. What I say is, gents, that a woman 
who'll do them things has a place up 
yander.”’ 

There was no dissenting voice. 

“You hear a lot about paper dogs,” con- 
tinued Uncle Boly. “Shucks, they’ll hit 
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the top of the hills and you'll never hear 
’em in the hollows. I’ve saw a paper dog 
run wild and not give a damn whether he 
run the fox or not just so he was out in 
front. Well, what’s the result? First thing 
you know, the race is over and the man 
what owns the dog will say the fox is in a 
hole, and his dog won’t bark at a hole. And 
all the time that fox ain’t been run hard 
enough to make his hair lay down.” 

The Big Un, who didn’t know a paper 
dog from a mongrel pup, nodded intelli- 
gently. 

“But you take these here potlicker dogs 
of mine,” cried the old man, “and ll 
match ’em to run a fox agin any paper dogs 
on earth. They got the stayin’ qualities 
and the speed and the music. Maybe you 
think I’m lyin’? Well, the proof of the 
puddin’ is chawin’ the bag, gents.” 

It was noon before Uncle Boly even 
stopped for a long breath, but by that time 
most amicable relations had been estab- 
lished, and upon discovering that his vis- 
itors did not want to buy his land outright, 
but only lease it for mineral rights, he 
showed a disposition to trade. The talk 
ended by Uncle Boly agreeing to lease his 
two quarter sections for a dollar an acre 
and the usual one-eighth royalty. Then a 
serious difficulty arose; Uncle Boly could 
neither read nor write. He could make his 
mark, of course, but there were certain 
legal requirements as to this. 

“T kin fetch a neighbor,” he volunteered, 
“but Milt cain’t read or write nuther.”’ 

“No-o-o. It’s got to be done before a 
notary.” 

“A what?” 

“A notary.” 

“T never heerd tell of one. But maybe 
the storekeeper at Varden kin help us out,” 
suggested the old man dazedly. 

“ure. He’ll do. I remember now, he’s 
got a sign up—Notary Public. Let’s go.” 

Followed by the hound dogs they set out 
for Varden, where the lease was duly exe- 
cuted. They paid Uncle Boly ten dollars in 
cash as an earnest of good faith and gave 
him a check for three hundred and ten 
dollars. It was signed by the Big Un and 
drawn on a country bank in Texas. 

The question here occurs to an intelligent 
mind—where did the Big Un get the money? 
Bless your honest hearts, he didn’t have the 
money. He had precisely a dollar and sev- 
enty cents in that bank, but he hoped be- 
fore the check was presented he and Ben 
would be able to raise enough to meet it. 
The lease might sell in a few days at a 
profit; if not, Clyde Odom was under obliga- 
tions to them and might stand a loan; if 
not, the worst that could happen would be 
the return of the check, marked N.S. F. Of 
one thing they felt positive—Uncle Boly 
would not put the check in for collection 
within a fortnight, as that would involve a 
trip to town. I have no excuses to offer for 
Ben and the Big Un. Ethically the trans- 
action was rotten, but at this stage of their 
careers they had considerable to learn.about 
ethics, which is a luxury little known in the 
oil fields. 

“ Ain’t Uncle Boly a wonder?”’ exclaimed 
Gober as they walked away. “His grand- 
father was a judge, and he cain’t read or 
write.” 

“Neither can that other guy— Milt.” 

“T done heard one of those land men say 
last night that out of ten thousand acres 
he’d leased in small tracks, 70 per cent of 
the owners couldn’t sign their own names. 
Can you beat it? And yet we want to up- 
lift the heathen and save Europe.” 

They found the driver ready for them, a 
passing car having sold him some gasoline 
and helped drag him out. 

“T got to charge you fellers ten dollars 
more for extra time,” he announced. 

The justice of this claim was a debatable 
point, but they felt well satisfied with the 
day’s operations and were, moreover, using 
another mai.’s capital, so they met his de- 
mand. He put them in Prescott before 
midnight, where they found Odom awaiting 
their return in a fever of anxiety. 

“‘ Any time you boys need anything,” he 
said gratefully, ‘‘all you’ve got to do is to 
say the word. I’m not the kind to forget a 
favor.” 

“That suits us fine. Lend me three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, Clyde.” 

Odom made a wry face. When a man 
voices gratitude he doesn’t expect to be 
jumped on; but there was no escape and 
he let them have the money. The Big Un 


immediately sent off enough to cover the 
check he had given to Uncle Boly. 

To their surprise they did not find the 
lease as readily salable as they had antici- 
pated. Acreage in that region had jumped 
from nothing to. as high as forty dollars, 
due to reports from wildcat tests, but the 
production companies fought shy of the 
Daniels sections. It developed that there 
was a flaw in the title somewhere—a couple 
of heirs figured in it; at any rate, until the 
title was cured they seemed unwilling to 
buy the lease, despite its speculative value. 
And as all the lease hounds took their cue 
from the big fellows, it remained on their 
hands. 

They spent several days trying to sell it, 
and in making small trades back and forth 
at the exchange. 

“Tf something don’t break soon,” re- 
marked Ben at supper one night, ‘‘we’ll be 
back roughneckin’ again, big boy.” 

““There’s worse jobs,” replied the Big Un. 

Next day something broke. It broke 
with the arrival in town of Uncle Boly 
Daniels on a white mule. He had a glint 
in his eye. 

““You’re just the fellers I’m lookin’ for,’ 
he cried. 

“Mighty glad to see you, Mr. Daniels. 
How’s all the dogs?”’ 

“The dogs is fine. What I come to see 
you about is just this—How come I git only 
a dollar an acre for my land and Clint 
Carraway gits fifteen?” 

“Because his is better stuff. It’s close 
in—they figure it’ll be real oil land, Mr. 
Daniels.” 

“You ain’t lyin’ to me?”’ demanded the 

old man suspiciously. 
“We'll sell yours back to you if you want 
““No-o-o, I don’t want that. But maybe 
if you got some sure-enough oil land, I’d 
buy me a piece.” 

Ben and the Big Un were afraid to look 
at each other. 

“‘Surest thing you know. Come on up to 
our room, Mr. Daniels, and we’ll show you 
some A 1 stuff.” 

Uncle Boly had with him the proceeds of 
their check and about a hundred dollars 
more, raised by the sale of the last output 
of his still. A dozen of his neighbors had 
reaped rich returns from sale of their lands 
and two of them were comfortably off from 
lucky speculations in buying acreage, and 
he was burning to get into the oil gamble. 

Ben and the Big Un did all they could to 
guard against him. Maps being a sealed 
mystery to Uncle Boly, they readily sold him 
back his own quarter sections for four hun- 
dred dollars, and he hadn’t the slightest 
suspicion that the numbered squares he 
stared at with glassy eyes on the blue print 
represented the Daniels acres. 

“Much obliged to you boys,” Uncle Boly 
cackled, at parting. “That looks to me like 
apes stuff. Maybé I’ll be rich some 

ay.” ) 

However, somebody must have enlight- 
ened him, perhaps Carraway did so, be- 
cause Uncle Boly stopped at his place to 
brag about his investment. He returned to 
Prescott twice and searched diligently for 
Messrs. Gober and Big Un, but they had 
taken the precaution to establish a lookout 
system, and received warning of his ap- 
proach. 

A week later a development occurred 
which threw consternation into the pair. A 
wildcat within less than a mile of Uncle 
Boly’s north forty came in for two thousand 
barrels a day. 

Nobody had paid much attention to this 
test, because it was so far off the supposed 
line of the formation, and the reputation of 
the owners was such that everybody had 
deemed it a raw promotion stunt. The 
well extended the field considerably, so that 
possibilities were now almost limitless. 

“Holy mackerel!” cried Ben. “Uncle 
ay quarter sections’ll be worth a for- 

une.” 

That such was the case became evident 
before sundown. The land man of one of 
the Standard group made an offer to Gober 
of two hundred dollars an acre for the 
Daniels stuff ‘‘just as those leases stand. 
We can cure ’em.” 

“Tet’s see,” said the Big Un, wetting a 
pencil, but his hands shook so that he could 
hardly trace figures. “That’d be—how 
much would it be, Ben?” 

“Oh, nothin’ at all—just sixty-four 
thousand dollars!—that’s all it would be! 


it 


Big Un, do you know what me ar 
cut out for?” | 
“Uh-uh.” ‘ 
“‘Peelin’ potatoes in a hash hou 
I think of what we went and de 
swan,” he cried angrily, “you ¢aj 
more fool things to do than any 
I ever heard tell of.” r 
“Who? Me? Why, you wan 
just as much as I did!” q 
“But it was to pay your dog-g, 
that we sold, wasn’t it?” 
“Maybe it was.” 
“Then what the Sam Hill di¢ 
him a check for, when you didn’ 
money in the bank?” ‘ 
The Big Un felt a vague sens 
tice, but could summon no reply} 
““What we’ve got to do now, 
Ben determinedly, ‘‘is to go out 
buy them quarter sections bi 
Uncle Boly finds out how mu 
worth.” 
“ Ain’t that takin’ a chance?’| 
“Shucks, no! If we offer hij 
dred dollars an acre cash money, | 


Big Un consented, and they 
tedious journey to Varden. 
point they walked, the driver d 
risk it any farther. 
“Well,” exclaimed the Big |, 
do you know about that?” 
Just where the trail entered Bo 
a fresh pine slab had been naile 
On it was painted in large lett 
Bother Me. 
“He must of hired somebody 
“T don’t care who done it,” 
Un, “but I’m goin’ back.” 
“Why, that don’t mean no 
like a lot of lease hounds hay 
terin’ the old man and he’s plu 
’em, that’s all. But he knows u 
money is a mighty smooth talk 
It did not get the opportuni 
its magic on Uncle Boly. He 
clearing, splitting wood, wher 
them working their way labori 
a felled tree over the flooded sti 
did not see him because all the 
was on each step they took; bul 
a whoop, and there was Uncle B 
for his shack. Something told 
the opportune moment to go ir 
“Go back, Big Un!” he baw) 
it quick! That ol’ geezer is) 
enough.” | 
The Big Un turned around, 
plunge into the water by a hai} 
and started on the return trip o| 
with Gober panting at his heel! 
weren’t fast enough. | 
“Dadgum!” shrilled Uncle 
the edge of the clearing behini) 
there was a sort of holy joy i) 
“This was made to order.” 
He sighted carefully along |} 
squirrel gun, and right upon th) 
report Gober let out a yell al 
into the creek. He came up, el! 
nearest branch, but the Big Un ( 
to rescue him. It was no timefi 
with Uncle Boly drawing a |} 
most prominent portion of hj 
He managed to reach a tree bi) 
man could pull the trigger, 2! 
protection, took counsel with | 
“‘Git under,” he shouted. “|! 
somethin’, Ben. He’s about tcf 
again.” | 
Uncle Boly did, indeed, take 
at Gober as that enterprising! 
waded into shallow water, 
sereen of branches scatteredi 
Dodging from tree to tree, al 
thought of the wetting, they ) 
regain a place of safety withou! 
jury. Behind them they couli 
Boly sicking his dogs forward, 
licker wonders did not seem }' 
water, and held back, whimpe' 
“Well,” said Ben grimly, “7! 
a lease hound!” ; 
“Why, it ain’t my fault, Be 
“Whose is it, then? Minel 
There’s one sure thing—I’m 1 
this leasin’ business. It’s ba‘ 
neckin’ for us. Here, help me £ 
shot out.” 4 
“Do you know,” said 
thoughtfully, as he tender 
shot from his stooping f 
come to the conclusion the 
job, Ben.” 
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Every Cadillac produced in nine years 
of V-Type 90 degree eight-cylinder 
construction—unless destroyed by 
accident—is, we believe, still in service. 
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“You would be,” said Charles Edward. 

There was something in his tone, and 
Sarah Ann went up into the air. He was 
the rudest man she had ever met. He 
wasn’t a man at all; he wasa boy. And if 
it came to tempers, she’d rather be a little 
hot-tempered at times than have a nasty, 
sulky disposition like his—all about a pair 
of trousers too! She’d only wanted to be 
nice to him because he’d saved her life. 
Goodness knew that it wasn’t for any other 
reason! And he’d been perfectly horrid to 
her and naturally she’d told Monty. And 
he would never have broken his old cane if 
he hadn’t been beating that poor tramp. 
It served him right. Yes, it did! It served 
him right! 

Here she ran out of breath. 

“T knew it was your temper—look at it 
now,” said Charles Edward coldly. “You 
did try to commit suicide because you 
couldn’t have your own way. And you 
certainly lost your temper at the Blue Moon 
because I didn’t seem very pleased to see 
you, and you abused me to that fat little 
idiot till he mashed my hat in.” 

“And who wouldn’t have lost their tem- 
per?” asked Sarah Ann. ‘‘I’d been looking 
for you to thank you for days and days; 
and when I found you, you were as stiff as a 
poker.” 

“And why should I be pleased to see you? 
You got me wet through and spoiled my 
evening—just because you couldn’t keep 
your temper.” 

Sarah Ann stared at him aghast. She 
had never heard such a thing in her life. 
All young men were pleased to see her! Al- 
ways! It was a basic fact, perhaps the 
basic fact, of her existence. 

“‘And I believe you lost your temper with 
that tramp. If you’d handled him properly 
he wouldn’t have threatened you,’’ Charles 
Edward added by way of completing the 
indictment. 

“Then I just didn’t!” cried Sarah Ann. 
“T only told him to go away when he 
wanted to help me mend my motorcycle, 
because he was so dirty.” 

“T knew it!”’ cried Charles Edward tri- 
umphantly. 

Sarah Ann swallowed hard; then she 
cried, “I never came across anyone so de- 
testable in my life! I wish you’d go away!” 

“The very moment you’ve mended that 
motorcycle, I’m going,’ Charles Edward 
declared. “I can’t help you. I don’t know 
anything about them.” 

With that he sat down on the turf and 
averted his eyes from her. Sarah Ann 
invited him twice to go at once. He sug- 
gested that she should get on with her task, 
for he did not want to spend the night 
there. She glared at him for several seconds; 
then she walked to the motorcycle with 
an air of great dignity and began to search 
for the cause of the engine trouble. 

As she searched for it she kept glancing 
at him. Not once did he look at her. It 
was incredible! All young men looked at 
her. They liked todoso. Charles Edward 
looked at the broken cane with somber eyes. 
He fitted the two pieces together. It was 
impossible to mend. His air became woe- 
begone. Sarah Ann told herself that she 
was glad he had broken it. Yes, she was! 

In ten minutes she found the cause of the 
engine trouble and removed it. She put the 
tools in their box, smoothed out her skirt, 
twitched her knickerbockers into shape and 
adjusted her cap, Charles Edward rose. 

The work had soothed her, and she said 
in almost gracious accents, ‘‘I’m very much 
obliged to you for driving that beastly 
tramp away.” 

“Not at all,”’ said Charles Edward as gra- 
ciously as he could. 

“And I’m sorry you broke your cane.” 

Charles Edward hesitated while he re- 
pressed the impulse to tell her that that had 
been her fault, not his; then he said, “It 
can’t be helped.”’ 

She started the motorcycle and came 
past him, just shaving him. He was raising 
his hat; she leaned towards him and 
snatched the upper half of broken cane 
from his left hand. 

“T’m going to have it mended!” she 
cried. ‘‘You know where to come and get 
it—13 Mount Street!” 

She was thirty yards down the road be- 
fore Charles Edward’s quick mind really 
grasped the theft. 

He gasped. Then he said, ‘‘Damn!” He 
gazed after her fast-receding form with 
raging eyes and shook his fist at it. Never 
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would he go to 13 Mount Street! He would 
not even write for the cane! He had had 
enough of her! Too much! 

He picked up the end of the cane he had 
so prized and set out again towards London 
drooping. 

II 
HE fifteenth of July was a great day for 
Charles Edward Pip. 'But it did not 
look like it. The heavens were a blackish 
gray and therain was pouring down. There- 
fore he put on his old suit of clothes, and 
after a modest breakfast, which he pre- 
pared himself over the gas ring in his 


“Good morning, Pip,” said Mr, Walton, 
smiling as he always did at Charles Ed- 
ward’s alert and distinguished face. “I 
sent for you to tell you that my wife saw an 
advertisement in The Times yesterday, 
which, judging from the resemblance of the 
name, you might very well look into. It 
seems that a firm of solicitors, Mansfield & 
Carter, of 17 Finsbury Pavement, are 
asking the descendants of the Rev. Charles 
Edward Pip, a prebendary of Lincoln in 
1830, to communicate with them. Do 
ne know whether you are a descendant 
of his?” 


Still Gazing at the Cane, He Said in a Musing Tone, “Three Orange Pips”’ 


bed-sitting room at 19 Gore Street, Notting 
Hill Gate, he put on his old hat and a rain- 
coat which had, without any difficulty, seen 
better days. He arrived, slightly moist in 
spite of this covering, at the office of his 
employers, Messrs. Walton & Woodberry, 
Oriental importers, on the stroke of 9:30. 
Punctuality is the politeness of kings, and 
therefore of the well-groomed English gen- 
tleman it was his perpetual aspiration to be. 

He had been superintending the unpack- 
ing of a chest of Kien-lung porcelain, gath- 
ered by the agent of the firm in China, and 
studying each piece as it was unwrapped 
for no more than ten minutes, when Hol- 
brook, the office boy, came to tell him that 
Mr. Walton wished to speak to him. 
Charles Edward went briskly, and without 
fear, for he was on excellent terms with Mr. 
Walton and also with Mr. Woodberry, 
since he was well worth the three pounds a 
week they paid him. 


“He was my great-great-grandfather,” 
said Mr. Pip in a rather startled voice. 

“Then you had better look into it,” said 
Mr. Walton with decision. ‘‘There isn’t 
much doing; andif you like, when you’ ve fin- 
ished unpacking that Kien-lung you might 
go round and interview these lawyers.” 

Mr. Pip thanked him and left the office 
in considerable excitement. He was the 
direct descendant of Charles Edward Pip; 
indeed, he and his Aunt Ellen were the 
prebendary’s only descendants. The adver- 
tisement held immense possibilities—only 
for a little while. On further consid- 
eration, while he was watching over the 
unpacking of the precious china, he came 
to the conclusion that there could not really 
be much in it. A prebendary of the name 
of Pip would hardly after this lapse of time 
be discovered to be a man of property. But 
there might be some property, and there 
would surely be an heirloom or two. 


The porcelain was unpacked; a 
out for Finsbury Pavement, no: 
excited, but in hopes of an 
two—nothing so wholly satisf 
course, as the cane which that d 


weather had made it expedient 
should wear his old suit, and so 
him from presenting himself to t 
in his fine-weather garb of a well 
English gentleman. 

He had to wait in the waiting 
Messrs. Mansfield & Carter but 
utes. Then the office boy took hi 
Mansfield himself, a portly, we 
man of fifty-five, wearing the air 


veyed him for a few seconds | 
spoke. The inspection seemed sat 
for he relaxed a little from his he 
ity and smiled. 

“T take it, Mr. Pip, that youh 
about our advertisement in The7 
said in solemn accents. ‘Are } 
scendant of the Rev. Charles Ed 
of Tip 

“He was my great-great- 
and I believe that my Aunt Ellen 
his only living descendants,” Te 


ip. 

“That should certainly simp 
ters,” said Mr. Mansfield quickly 
no great cheerfulness. It so 
Charles Edward as if he would p 
ters complex. “Have you anyth 
way of—er—family records?” 
tinued. 

“There’s a family Bible whi 
our names and the dates of our’ 
marriages,” said Mr. Pip. “Itb 
my great-great-grandfather. 
Rickmansworth has it, and she] 
many birth and marriage cert 
the family as well.” 

“They should simplify matters 
Mr. Mansfield in distinctly re 
cents. 

As a family lawyer he expected 
of any family which employed hi 
the greatest possible confusion. 
his large income was obtained fro1 
ening them out. 

He sighed and continued: “ 
for whom I am handling this ma 
hurry, a great hurry. So I wil 
head clerk down to Rickmanswo 


= 


were to give me a letter to your 4’ 
her to let him examine them. Ok 
apt to be flurried and to raise a 


cerned, and—er—er—other thin. 
wish to be more explicit at prese; 
I might—er—er—be raising e!? 


“T’m sure you'll find that t/ 
I am,” said Mr. Pip confidently 
He did not desire to go awa) 
curiosity wholly unsatisfied. 
“Tt certainly looks like it, anda 
makes it even more probable. (a 
ward has always been the name 
son in both branches of the fa 
Mr. Mansfield. “But I do not fill 
in going further into the matteill 
ing hopes which may not be ri 
you would write that lette't 
aunt ‘ | 
Mr. Pip wrote the letter to § 
tactful letter which would preve; 
becoming unduly excited by thels 
t 
0 


lawyer’s clerk. Then he gave ‘I 
field his Notting Hill Gate and} 
dresses. | 

Then he said somewhat wist!l 
there any heirlooms, if it tus 
right?” 

“Heirlooms? Oh, yes, dozen! 
lawyer carelessly. 

Charles Edward came out of ' 
a considerable exhilaration. 
that it would turn out all right, 
the only direct male descen 
prebendary; and the thought o} 
dozens of heirlooms, was U 
pleasing. Among so many it 

(Continued on Page :) 
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Everywhere you go, you see multiplying evidence of 
public confidence in the good Maxwell. 


Both within and without its rapidly-widening circle of 
owners, nothing but good is being said of the car and the 
Maxwell organization. 


The records of the industry probably show no parallel 
for the remarkable success of the good Maxwell—none 
so swiit, so sweeping and so sound. 


The buying public itself awards the good Maxwell the 
leadership in its class, because the public finds in it far 
more than it has been accustomed to getting for its money. 
Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
pressure chassis lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight 


windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885 Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe. $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


$885 
‘The Good 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
possible that he would find one as satisfying 
as that Malacca cane. And property too! 
It would be very pleasing to be an owner 
of property. An owner of property should 
have the money to look always the well- 
groomed English gentleman. 

For the rest of the day he was in an 
agreeable state of exhilaration and excite- 
ment. He spent the evening fencing at the 
gymnasium of the Notting Hill Gate Poly- 
technic and found himself at the top of his 
form. He was a fair boxer, but fencing was 
his chief accomplishment. His father, who 
felt that he had failed the tradition of the 
family, which enjoined that a Pip should 
be a doctor, a parson or a lawyer, by going 
into an office, because there was no money 
to qualify him for one of these professions, 
had always impressed on Charles Edward 
the Pip tradition. He had urged him to 
take up fencing at the City of London 
School, since it was the accomplishment of 
a gentleman. Charles Edward had proved 
to be-a born fencer and had cultivated 
sedulously his natural gift. 

That night he lay awake for some time, 
building castles in Spain from which he 
made frequent visits to the establishment 
of Mr. Poole to procure the garments of the 
well-groomed English gentleman in their 
highest perfection, and drove from that 
establishment to the London Fencing Club. 

The next morning he received a letter 
from Mr. Mansfield inviting him to call at 
his office at eleven o’clock. With a pleasant 
feeling that he would now make the right 
appearance before the eyes of the lawyer, 
he put on his new suit, a necktie and socks 
of the same shade of light blue, his new 
straw hat, and the shoes which by dint of 
loving care he had brought to a most 
beautiful shade of rich brown. Thus 
arrayed, with his tall, slim figure, clear skin, 
tanned cheeks, blue eyes, and high-arched 
Pip, or rather Pyppe, nose, he looked the 
part it was his perpetual aspiration to play. 

That morning he was taken straight to 
Mr. Mansfield. The lawyer rose to wel- 
come him with a respectful affability, and 
his eyes warmed a little at the impressive 
change in his client’s appearance. Then he 
sat down, placed the tips of his fingers to- 
gether, and with a sustained judicial air 
became more explicit. 

What he was seeking was the heir to the 
baronetcy of Pyppe. The last baronet, Sir 
Charles Edward Pyppe, the last male of 
the elder branch of the family, had died in 
1912. Research had made it clear that the 
only possible heir to the baronetcy must be 
a descendant, if there were any alive, of the 
Charles Edward Pyppe who had been a 
prebendary of Lincoln in 1830. They had 
advertised for them in 19138. None had 
come forward. Mr. Pip’s father had died 
at the beginning of that year. 

“Your great-great-grandfather, Mr. Pip, 
appears to have been a man of a rather vio- 
lent temper,” the lawyer continued. He 
paused to give Mr. Pip a rather queer look 
and added, ‘‘That temper appears to have 
been rather frequent among members of 
the Pyppe family.” 

“‘T know one,” said Mr. Pip quickly and 
somewhat bitterly. 

“Ah, your aunt?” said the lawyer in a 
discreetly sympathetic tone. 

‘No; one of the other branch of the 
family,’’ said Charles Edward. : 

“That’s odd,” said the lawyer quickly. 
“There are only two members of that 
branch of the family living.” 

““And I know one of them,” said Mr. 
Pip with gloomy certainty. 

The lawyer’s face was illumined by an 
expression of sudden and sympathetic com- 
prehension. 

“‘ Anh—er—indeed?”’ he said in a sympa- 
thetic tone. Then, as if hastening from the 
subject, he continued quickly: ‘“‘ Well, your 
great-great-grandfather appears to have 
quarreled with his uncle, the Sir Charles 
Edward Pyppe of 1830. Indeed, he ap- 
pears to have—er—er—made himself gen- 
erally objectionable to him, and finally he 
changed his name to Pip, P-i-p, saying, 

‘My name is pronounced Pip and I’m going 
to spell it Pip.’”’ 

“‘T don’t see that it was a change for the 
better,’ said Charles Edward a trifle 
gloomily. 

“There is no accounting for tastes, espe- 
cially when a man is in a bad temper,” said 
Mr. Mansfield sententiously. 

He went on to explain that the baronetcy 
was one of the earliest creations of James I; 
that the first baronet, Sir George Pyppe, 
was a friend of Sir Walter Raleigh; that 
Charles Edward became the name of the 
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eldest son only in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century; that the Pyppes had been 
Jacobites. 

Charles Edward was pleased with the 
antiquity of the title. He felt that if he was 
going to be a baronet, it was right to be all 
the baronet possible. 

Then Mr. Mansfield informed him that 
the records in the hands of his aunt estab- 
lished clearly Mr. Pip’s descent as far as his 
grandfather, Dr. Charles Edward Pip; that 
his clerk had already started for Lincoln- 
shire to establish the other two steps in his 
descent and that he anticipated no diffi- 
culty in his doing so. 

“Tn fact,’ the lawyer ended, “I have 
very little doubt that we shall be able to 
prove very shortly that you are the heir to 
the baronetcy and the owner of Pyppe 
Court and the estate which goes with it.” 

“By Jove!” said Charles Edward softly, 
and he saw visions and visions. 

But Mr. Mansfield continued: ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately the estate is small. The income 
from it just about pays for the upkeep of 
Pyppe Court. There is, however, a sum of 
two thousand three hundred pounds which 
has been saved during the ten years the 
estate has been in chancery.” 

Charles Edward heaved a deep sigh. His 
savings during the six years he had been 
earning his living amounted to forty-one 
pounds seven shillings and nine pence in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. A thousand 
pounds, much more two thousand three 
hundred, had been beyond his dreams of 
avarice. P 

But he said sagely, ‘““For a baronet, of 
course, two thousand three hundred pounds 
would go a very little way.” 

“Tt would, indeed,” said Mr. Mansfield. 
“But if you were to let Pyppe Court, with 
the rent of it and the income from the prop- 
erty you would have a quite comfortable 
income. Though what with the income 
tax 

He ended on a bitter note. 

Charles Edward frowned. The idea of 
letting Pyppe Court was repugnant to him. 
A baronet should live at his family seat. 
Also he had a strong desire to live among 
his heirlooms. 

He said somewhat dolefully, “I shouldn’t 
like to do that.”’ 

The lawyer bent forward and said in im- 
pressive accents, ‘‘Then, Mr. Pip, you must 
marry.” 

“There is always that,” said Charles Ed- 
ward without enthusiasm. 

The idea of being a married baronet was 
not so attractive to him as that of being a 
single one. 

“ Ah, well, with your title and your—er— 
er—appearance, you should have very little 
difficulty in marrying well,” said Mr. Mans- 
field solemnly. 

Charles Edward looked at him with som- 
ber eyes. 

“‘T hope then that in the course of a week 
or two your right to the title and the estate 
will be definitely established,”” Mr. Mans- 
field went on. ‘And now my client, Sir 
Algernon Wroughton, who caused the ad- 
vertisement to be inserted in The Times— 
he is a connection by marriage of the last 
baronet—is anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance; and when I telephoned to him the 
result of my clerk’s investigations yester- 
day he asked me to invite you to lunch 
with him at half past one today at 13 
Mount Street.” 

Charles Edward jerked up from his chair 
and dropped into it again. On the instant 
his ingenuous face became a mask of horror. 
Thirteen Mount Street was the abode of his 
evil genius, Miss Sarah Pyppe! 

“Thirteen Mount Street!’ he exclaimed, 
and his eyes rolled wildly from side to side. 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, looking at him 
with considerable astonishment. 

““That’s where Miss Pyppe— Miss Sarah 
Ann Pyppe—lives,” said Charles Edward 
in a tone of extreme dismay. 

“Yes. She is Sir Algernon’s niece.” 

Charles Edward said nothing, but he 
looked like one who has just received tid- 
ings of disaster. His visions fled. If that 
poe de girl was concerned in the mat- 

er —— 
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Then he found his voice and said in the 
tone of a martyr drawing very near the 
stake, “‘I shall be charmed to accept Sir 
Algernon’s invitation.” 

He left the lawyer’s office, fallen far in- 
deed from the height of anticipation and 
exhilaration at which he had entered it. 
But he was young. He had not walked 
more than a hundred yards before his lag- 
ging step grew springy again. 

“After all,’’ he said to himself, “what 
can a weak girl do?” 

He walked twenty yards with an almost 
jaunty air; then he shivered. What could 
that weak girl not do? 

Mr. Walton congratulated him warmly 
on his good fortune, and told him to take 
all the time he needed for the conduct of 
the affair. Charles Edward finished the 
work he had in hand and betook himself to 
a neighboring Mecca to consider the posi- 
tion over a cup of coffee. Now that the 
first shock had passed, Sarah Ann Pyppe 
seemed less formidable, less charged with 
malignant potentiality. He began to feel 
that strength would be given him to cope 
with her. At a quarter to one he set out to 
walk to 13 Mount Street. He felt that the 
walk would brace him for the encounter. 
At rare intervals he had the very faintest 
hope that he would not find Sarah Ann 
Pyppe at 13 Mount Street. He reached the 
house at five and twenty past one. The 
footman seemed to be expecting him, and 
took him to a charming drawing-room. Its 
simplicity and its emptiness pleased Mr. 
Pip, used to rooms filled to capacity with 
furniture. He moved quietly about it look- 
ing at the pictures and objects of art. A 
member of the Cultural Circle of the Notting 
Hill Gate Polytechnic, he had acquired 
some acquaintance with the arts. Then the 
door opened with a sudden, jarring vio- 
lence, and there entered that ravishing 
young person, Sarah Ann Pyppe. Her 
sparkling eyes and slightly flushed cheeks 
enhanced the warmth of the coloring of her 
distinguished beauty. In her hand she car- 
ried the prebendary’s cane. 

Charles Edward’s heart bumped against 
his bosom and his blood ran cold. 

“How are you?” she said in tones that 
rang with triumph, and she shook the cane 
at him. “I knew you’d have to come for it! 
I knew you’d have to—sooner or later— 
when you’d got over that detestable sulki- 
ness! ; I knew you wouldn’t be able to stay 
away!” 

Charles Edward’s blood ran warm, quite 
quickly. It was an aspersion, a distinct 
aspersion. His spirit discarded diplomacy. 

“T didn’t come for anything of the kind!” 
he said sharply. 

Her face fell a little and she said in some- 
what incredulous accents, “But of course 
you came for it!” 

“No!” said Charles Edward positively. 

She stared at him with unbelieving eyes 
that were now sparkling rather more 
brightly, and said, “‘Then what did you 
come for?”’ 

“T merely came to lunch with Sir Alger- 
non Wroughton,” said Charles Edward 
coldly. 

The incredulity faded, from her face, and 
anger and disappointment took its place. 
Her eyes sparkled yet more brightly as she 
said: ‘If that isn’t exactly the disagreeable 
thing you would go and do! Just because 
you knew that I had set my heart on your 
coming for this wretched cane, you must 
go and come for something quite different! 
Of all the people I ever met I do think 
you’re the most disagreeable!” 

Charles Edward felt rather more cheer- 
ful. She was not having it all her own way. 
He was holding his own. 

“T think you’ve told me something very 
like that before,” he said in a tone which 
expressed admirably his unfeigned indif- 
ference to what she did say about him. 

“And I’m telling it you again!” cried 
Sarah Ann; and her eyes were no longer 
sparkling but flashing, and she tossed the 
cane to him. 

Charles Edward caught it neatly and 
said politely, ‘Thank you.” 

Then, running his hand lovingly over 
the three orange pips which stood out in 


Jul 


relief from the round top, he lool 
The cane she had broken had been 
by one of exactly the same size 
It was an admirable piece of rest 
“T’m very much obliged to 
ing had it mended so exactly,’ 
litely, even allowing some of h 
to find expression in his tone. 
“And what’s the good of tha 
Sarah Ann in a tone of extre 
tion, ‘‘when I wanted you to com 
pose to get it?” | 
Charles Edward longed to tell 
nothing in the world would hay 
him to come to fetch the cane, } 
frained; it was not in the part of 
groomed English gentleman. _ 
Then, as was inevitable, Sarah 
it for him. She said, “I don’t he 
ever would have come for it! 
you’d have stayed away just to g) 
She looked to him for quick der, 
accusation. Charles Edward saic 
He looked at her with cold eyes, 
“T knew it!’’ exclaimed Sarah 
knew it! I was perfectly certain ; 
I was perfectly right when I said 
were the most disagreeable and | 
young man I ever came across!” 
The door opened in the mid¢ 
last sentence and there entered a 
of fifty, plump, pink, round-fa 
haired, with a twinkling gray-bh 
“How are you, Hae | 
pleasant tones with a pleasant sn 
ing hands with Charles Edward, 
field tells me that I’m not to ¢& 
Charles for the next fortnight or; 
goodness knows why, since the 


acquainted —on—er—er—th 
in fact—Sarah Ann’s usual term: 
her speaking to you with her 
ness when I opened the door, 
that she has restored the cane to 
was the fortunate cause of my p 
advertisement in The Times.” 

He smiled amiably on Sarah 
glared at him, turned on_ her 
stalked out of the room with im 
nity. 

Sir Algernon smiled at Charle 


learning that Sarah Ann, as . 
often told her, is a trifle _ 
impressionable. But perhaps yi 
ready learned it.”’ ; 

Charles Edward’s heart was 


about something.” ; 
“This time it seems to have |} 
you,” said Sir Algernon, and his 
kled yet more brightly. } 
“And it was the last time, an 
before that,’”’ said Charles Edw 
in the tone of one with a griev 
“Then you can quite under 
I lost no time, when she came h: 
cane with three orange pips on! 
your cane, I take it—in insertir’ 
vertisement in The Times, and hi 
I was to learn from Mansfield th! 
be practically plain sailing to | 
you were heir to the baronetcy. 
Charles Edward did not unc 
all, and he looked at Sir Alg« 
questioning eyes. P| 
‘Why, my dear fellow, don’t 
said Sir Algernon with immense | 
“Tt lets me out. You're the I! 
family now—Sarah Ann’s fami. 
rally, when you take over the‘ 
you take over Sarah Ann with! 
sense, that is, that you become } 
for her, and not me.. I—er—gell! 
The slightly heated express! 
Charles Edward’s face by his ® 
view with Sarah Ann Pyppe ga 
an expression of the most 12 
blankest dismay. 
“Responsible?” he said in a 
matched his expression. 
Sir Algernon laughed with chet! 
ness. : 
“That girl, as you so felicito 
it,”’ he said. ° 
Charles Edward gazed upon | 
ruins. The Pyppe baronetcy 1a 
at his feet. 
Editor’s Note —This is the second 
by Mr. Jepson. The next will apr 
issue. 
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Double action’ 


ans a new degree of cleanliness 


7S Se 


inbrite, the double action cleanser 
does not stop with scouring —it 
sweetens and purifies, too 


HERE are various degrees of cleanliness. There is the ordinary 
kind which simply means the absence of visible dirt or stain. 
n there is surgical cleanliness, neither possible nor necessary in 
household. 


ut there is another degree of cleanliness which housekeepers 
1 wish they might be sure of—the kind which is not only visibly 
1 but really sweet and pure and sanitary. 


inbrite brings this greater degree of cleanliness to the house- 
. For it cleanses with ‘“‘double action’’; it not only cleans and 
rs in the ordinary way, as all good cleansers do, but it has 
her and more far-reaching effect —it also sweetens and purifies. 


| 
ais added quality of Sunbrite is due to a mild but effective 


fying element in its composition, which leaves everything it 
as, sweet and odorless and sanitary. It scours thoroughly, too, 
His not coarse enough to mar by scratching. Then it will not 
‘the hands since it has no harsh chemicals in it., 


jually attractive as this new degree of cleanliness which 
rite contributes to the household, is its low price. The great 
ction facilities of Swift & Company make the cost of 
yrite very low. And a United Profit Sharing Coupon goes 
| every can. 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


Double action’’ cleanliness! For every surface, edge and corner, 
-y utensil and fixture in bathroom or kitchen, this new degree 
eanliness, without extra work. Get it in your household 
aing by the use of Sunbrite. 

) 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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They are not Keds unless the 
~ name Keds is on the shoe 


A sturdy sport model—a fa- 
vorite with men and boys. 
Athletic trim 
and ankle 
patch. 


One of the 
most popu- 
Jar all pur- 
pose Keds. 
For general 
wear as well 
as sports. 


Once 


the custom of 


a lucky few- Today the 
summer habit of all America 


Sport clothes—easy, loose-fitting 
“‘out-of-door’”’ dress—only a few 
years ago they were the mark of 
the lucky few with months of 
leisure. Today they’ve become the 
accepted summer style from one 
end of the country to the other! 

And wherever you see them— 
you see Keds! 

Keds have spread country-club 
comfort throughout America. 
Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let 
the feet, cramped by months of 
stiff shoes, return to their natural 
form and breathe. Made in many 
styles, they have become popular 
on city streets as well as at the 
vacation places. 


Why it will pay you to 
insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are 
judged. Their quality is backed 
by the skill and experience of 
the largest rubber organization in 
the world. ; 
There are many different kinds 


Keds 


of Keds—high shoes and low, 
pumps, oxfords and sandals— 
styles for men and women, girls 
and boys. 

Keds, of course, vary in price 
according to type. But no matter 
what kind of Keds you buy, every 
pair gives you the highest possible 
value at the price. 

Remember—while there are 
other shoes that may at first 
glance Jook like Keds—no other 
shoe can-give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the 
name Keds isn’t on the shoes they 
aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, 
radio, etc., are contained in the 
Keds Hand-book for Boys; and 
Sames, recipes, vacation sug- 
gestions and other useful in- 
formation in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Eithersent free. 
Address Dept. F-7, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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OH, DOCTOR! 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Heart’s in the right place,’’ said Seaver. 
“You'll be glad to know that a skilled in- 
spection of the precordia revealed no undue 
bulging or pulsations, and that Scobell 
confirmed this by palpation. He _ per- 
cussed out the dullness of the heart, he 
listened by stethoscope. He found a 
slightly diminished intensity to the heart 
sounds, but attributes this to the patient 
never having taken a lick of exercise since 
the day he was born. He had a choice new 
sphygmomanometer, which I defy you to 
spell, and with this he took the blood pres- 
sure. He got the systolic and the diastolic 
and computed the pulse pressure from 
them. It pleased him immensely. He looked 
vainly for a functional arhythmia, and 
found the field of cardiac response all that 
it should be. Of course there were clinical 
aids they both used; a full blood count, for 
one—the number of reds, the number of 
whites, color matter and color index. If 
the report has seemed too glowing, it may 
be a relief to you to know that our man 
actually suffers at present from a secondary 
anaemia with a color index below one.” 

“One what?” asked Mr. Peck. 

“Has he ever had rheumatism?” de- 
manded Mr. McIntosh. 

“He hasn’t mentioned it so far; my im- 
pression is that it’s because he hasn’t 
thought of it. Get the suggestion to him 
properly and I dare say he can have it by 
tomorrow, if that will please you.” 

“Tt would not,”’ said Mr. McIntosh. “I 
only asked.” 

“And you decide he has no blemishes?”’ 
demanded Mr. Peck. 

Doctor Seaver again shrugged wearily. 

“Three of us ” he began with an air 
ie worn patience. Mr. Clinch relieved 

im. 

“Listen, men! Why all the talk? Doc 

had the dope right, and the specialist boys 


bear him out. Now it’s this: Do you 
want part of the bet with me—or don’t 
you?” 

“Something tells me -——” began Mr. 


Peck. Clinch eyed him impatiently, but 
the speaker continued. ‘‘Something tells 
me it’s a sure thing.” 

Mr. Clinch’s face cleared. 

“Attaboy!’’ he cheered. 

“T’m not saying it wouldn’t be a sure 
thing,’’ admitted Mr. McIntosh. 

“Then we take the bet—a hundred 
thousand to his stack that he’s alive three 
years from now.” 

“And two months,”’ reminded Mr. Peck. 

“Three years and two months,”’ corrected 
Clinch. ‘‘He understands the terms, don’t 
he, Doc?”’ 

“He’s unpleasantly agitated right now 
for fear they won’t be accepted,’ replied 
Seaver. ‘‘He doesn’t believe us, not me, 
not the other two. Telling him he’s safe for 
a long life only irritates him. He simply 
won’t believe he’s not in a critical state and 
Ishan’t tell him so again. He’s surprisingly 
mulish, and the effect on him is bad. He 
firmly believes he’s good for no more than 
a year at the outside, and that he won’t 
last a year if he doesn’t get this money for 
advice, medicines and proper nursing. I 
shall let him rest in that conviction. And 
understand, my professional conscience is 
clear, because to insist on the truth to him 
in his present state would only: aggravate 
it. He’s really weak and he might be driven 
into something by reason of his mulishness. 
Another thing; suppose I went backin there 
and told him he was a practically well man 
except for his sick fancies and bad feeding, 
and a fool to pay seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for three years’ use of a 
hundred thousand—what would he do?” 

‘Fire you and call in a man with sense,” 
put in Clinch. 

“Quite so, and the man of sense would 
call in three other men of sense with a 
hundred thousand dollars to bet on a sure 
thing.” 

“*A cinch bet,” added Clinch, ‘“‘no matter 
what his hole card is.” 

“And what will you actually be telling 
him?” demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Exactly what I’ve told you men, only 
I tell it in the manner of a medical man 
trying to keep up the spirits of a patient he 
knows to be in a bad way. He takes it in 
that sense, no matter what I say. I say 
‘Of course you'll live the three years out!’ 
and he looks grateful; he thinks I’m lying. 
He thinks I’m enlisting your money in his 
behalf, knowing all the time that you'll 
lose it. He hasan idea I’ve kept back things 


from you, that I haven’t let yo 
bad he is. And I want you to el 
I'll feel better. Tell him I’ve ki 
from you, and that the specialis 
kept nothing from you. Tell him 
men with a passion for gambling, © 
hazards, you love to take loi 
Now that’s all. He’ll execute the 
ment the moment you put it in 
him.”’ 

“Tn this case, I shall gamble,” ; 
Peck. ? 
“T am persuaded,” said Mr, } 

““A long life, but a merry one! 
Mr. Clinch. 

vill 


N THE first flush of his new af ; 
most cheering thought of Ruf 


to believe that the talk about 
was anything but nonsense. She 
that he was, perhaps, a bit too 
least for her taste. She didn’ 
derness if a person wasn’t dip 
like some she knew. She had 
told she could lose a few pounds 
miss them, but she’d rather be al 
up than skinny. As for Rufus Bil 
needed was twenty pounds of | 
then he’d stop dying on himsel: 
out of bed. People went to 
Take Mr. Rush; he’d been bedfi 
five days before he went out into t 
silence. As for what these so-cal 
cialists and doctors might tell a per 
Rush always used to say there 
like a learned fool. A man o 
the use of himself. 
human victuals—and what ab 
this pot roast that would put ne 
anyone? 

Things simply went over Aunt. 
a way that left Rufus aghast. 


nor that she was but a clumsily fur 
excrescence on a minor planet 


by 
about a minor star that would p 
cool and die. It would have bee 
cally impossible to alarm her wit 
the sun’s imminent extinction. 
fatuous security of her untainted ig 
she would have been unruffled by 
closure that she was merely | 
matter with contained energy, no 
fering in principle or content from 
ganic compound. She did not k 
probably could never be taught 
is a morbid departure from the on, 
equilibrium. And she had worn 1 
nephew with her steady ma 
his so-called invalidism was but ¢ 
Her stubbornness in this matter] 
She had not precisely made him d 
illness, but unquestionably she | 
concerted all the habitual notion 
impermanence; and her unbelief h 
into his sense of importance. This 
restored. He liked Aunt Beulah, 
her wretched incredulities; he fe 
thing tonic about her. But theren} 
buffer between them. Not steadi) 
he bear to be told that he was merel; 
pounds under weight. Somehow 
be protected, not alone irom h 
cheerfulness, but from her conti 
insistent proffers of dreadful foods 
roast. More than once she had 
far as pork chops. He must be, 
from this by someone with autho 
employment of a trained nurse nov 
to be required, a competent 
directions and precautions not ev 
Beulah would have the pose 
e 


tion. True, she might oppose th 
itself, but he would be inflexible. 
the right, and the means, to die in 
way, eased by whatever skill was P 
ble, and protected against rabid unt 
It seemed, however, that Aunt 
was not minded to battle on this pé 
not only liked the idea of a trai 
but she knew the very nurse he sho 
“Tt’s a Miss Schultz, and she’s} 
ished a long job nursing ‘che fat 
friend of mine, Mrs. Dale Hawk 
real acquainted with her whe Td) 
to play bridge with ovur little 
old gentleman had soraethin 
I saw a lot of her. She’s a 
ing character, and as; trusty a 
I wouldn’t mind hraving her hé 
(Continueci on Page: 


ivite you to test the New Peerless 
cle of the finest you have hitherto 
r, or can find today, in motor cars. 


ll go further and urge you to com- 
on any basis you please, for any 
| of the qualities essential to satisfac 
i motoring. 


re it for beauty—for power and 
land acceleration—for comfort and 
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actual economy—for stability and regular- 
ity of performance. 


Compare it, not only with any other car 


"on the market—entirely regardless of price 


—but with your own conception of ideal 
motoring. 


We predict, with reasonable certainty, 
that your conclusion will be the conclusion 
already voiced by thousands—that you 
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have never before encountered anything 
so fine as Peerless performance, and that 
all you had specified in your own mind 
had been surpassed. 


Critical owner-use and observation during 
the past year have established beyond any 
question the fact that there isnothing better 
than Peerless performance—none more 
satisfactory from year’s end to year’s end. 


Tue Pgezertess Motor Car Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Don’t Depend 
on Being Lucky! 


You never know 
what pedestrians are 
going to do! 


You’re not even sure 
they see you coming! 


Klaxon Always Sounds 
—and is Always Heard 


Only a powerful pen- 
etrating and unmis- 
takable warning per- 
mits you to thread 
your way through 
modern traffic—safe- 
ly and at ease! 


Klaxon is dependable 
and unfailing. Its 
“saw-tooth” note is 
the most penetrating 
sound ever invented! 


Inspect the Klaxon at your 
nearest dealer’s today—and 
you will understand why 
‘a GOOD horn is Safety 
Insurance and only a 
Klaxon is good enough!”’ 


KLAXO N-5 ico 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. - 


PAT'D. MAR.31,1908- MAY 25,1909-MAY. 3. 1910 


Model 5 shown above—Other Models $5 to $30 


There is only one genuine Klaxon. 

You can identify it by the name plate 

shown above. To be sure you get the 

effective, individual Klaxon tone and 

Klaxon endurance insist on the Klaxon 
name plate. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

My sakes, the things she can tell about the 
folks she’s nursed! Of course I know it’s 
foolish, your having one at all. It ain’t the 
real you that wants one—the real you ain’t 
sick at all. Still, if you’re set on one, Miss 
Schultz is perfect. Suppose I run over to 
Mrs. Dale Hawkins’ in the little bus. She’ll 
have her address, and maybe I can bring 
her back with me.” 

“Please do,” he said, rejoicing in her 
ready acquiescence. 

Now he could be properly sick. There 
would be official recognition of his state 
that must impress even the skeptic. He 
turned on his pillow almost with a sense of 
comfort when she had gone. The inevitable 
processes of decay might not be arrested, 
but they would be decently supervised. 

A few hours later Aunt Beulah woke him 
from a light sleep to report her success. 
Miss Schultz had been secured. She was 
even now changing into her uniform. 

“The luckiest thing; she’d been sent for 
by another party and had her bag all packed 
and a taxi waiting; and just as she was 
going out the door her telephone rang and 
she didn’t have to go because the party had 
passed on. Something sudden; they didn’t 
tell her what. She says it was likely a clot 
on the brain—she knows more than most 
doctors, I guess. Anyway, she was all 
ready to come with me. Wasn’t that luck? 
And on the way over she was telling me all 
about Mrs. Dale Hawkins’ father that she’s 
just finished with. It seems she gave him 
up long before the doctor himself did, and 
she says ‘K 

There was a sharp knock at the door, and 
Miss Schultz, in her stiff white uniform, 
entered with a tread made noiseless by felt 
slippers. Her patient breathed a little sigh 
of relief as he read her with a skill born of 
experience. She was the nurse he would 
have selected from any number of nurses; 
a severe-faced woman approaching the 
middle years. Strands of graying hair 
showed under her cap, and her dark eyes 
were knowing. Advancing to the bed, she 
spoke in tones that were soothing, yet rich 
with intimations that the worst might al- 
ways be expected. 

“And how do we find ourselves now? 
Yes, yes, I see—don’t try to tell me. We 
must save our strength, mustn’t we? Let 
me lift the pillow a bit.’ She lifted the 
pillow, lowered a curtain, set back a chair, 
with unhurried deftness. Meantime her 
eyes searched for something. ‘“‘I don’t find 
the temperature chart.” 

The patient spoke in a faint glow of re- 
sentment. 

“There isn’t any; Doctor Seaver hasn’t 
had one.” 

Miss Schultz clicked her tongue three 
times in able deprecation. 

“‘T’m afraid Doctor Seaver has been care- 
ess.” 

“But my thermometer is on that little 
table.” 

At once she slipped it between his lips 
and laid strong fingers on his pulse. Her 
patient managed a happy smile, even with 
the tube in place. Here was one who in- 
stantly believed in him; believed, he was 
sure, the worst. He raised triumphant eyes 
to the waiting Aunt Beulah. Now she 
must see how bad he was. Miss Schultz 
dropped the feebly pulsing wrist and with- 
drew the thermometer. She went to the 
window and read it. 

“Um!” she announced. That was unin- 
forming, but it could be seen that she now 
regarded the thermometer with suspicion. 
‘““We must have a new one,” she said. “I 
think this doesn’t register properly.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with him anyway?” 
demanded Aunt Beulah, not in a sick-room 
voice. ‘Is it something he’s eaten?” 

“No,” said Miss Schultz firmly, but in a 
tone rebukingly lower. 

But Aunt Beulah kept her voice up. 

“Well, if you can leave him for a little, 
come out and get your lunch; the stew must 
be warmed up by this time. And wouldn’t 
a plate of it be good for a 

“No,” said Miss Schultz; ‘‘not for him— 
not in that state.” 

Rufus Billop drew a long, happy breath. 
Miss Schultz was ideal. She became at 
once the buckler and shield he had so sorely 
needed. She now again lifted his pillow, 
lowered another curtain, removed a book 
from the bed and swept him with a final 
glance eloquent of foreboding. He smiled 
at her gratefully, and the two women went 
out together. 

From the dining room, his door having 
been but half shut, he presently heard Aunt 
Beulah’s invincibly cheerful tones. 
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“T guess you’ll be wanting to send over 
for your trunk this afternoon; we can tele- 
phone to the transfer company.” 

The reply of Miss Schultz was lower in 
pitch, but her firm tones carried. 

“No; I won’t need any trunk for that 
poor young man—I’ve seen too many like 
him. What things I brought will last out 
this case.” 

He heard Aunt Beulah’s tread, and his 
door was softly closed. He was as bad as 
that! Miss Schultz was better than Aunt 
Sena had ever been at her best. His im- 
portance was restored. He now looked for- 
ward to delighting Doctor Seaver, on his 
evening visit, with the news that he would 
have skilled nursing to the very end. 

He could not fail to remark, however, on 
Seaver’s arrival, that his physician viewed 
his nurse with no rejoicing whatever. 

He merely said, with a singular lack of 
animation, “‘Hello, Mary; how’d you get 
here?” and evinced but a quality of sour 
interest when told. 

He left some new medicines, but short- 
ened his call. He promised to bring a pad 
of temperature charts, but showed no em- 
barrassment when Miss Schultz called his 
attention to the oversight. He seemed, in- 
deed, rather curt with her, and his patient 
wondered if he were not revealing a narrow 
spirit. Certainly Miss Schultz, in one brief 
afternoon, had tactfully, but more defi- 
nitely than Seaver had ever done, left him 
feeling that his case was hopeless. 

He was correct in supposing that Seaver 
had not been elated at sight of the nurse. 
He would have been disturbed, moreover, 
had he known that Seaver, up one flight, was 
inaugurating what would practically be 
a conspiracy to oust Miss Schultz. As a 
result of this activity, there met in Seaver’s 
apartment the next morning the Messrs. 
Peck, McIntosh and Clinch. The first two 
arrived in some alarm, which they took no 
pains to disguise. Only Mr. Clinch was 
placid. 

“He ain’t failing already?”’. demanded 
Mr. Peck, and Mr. McIntosh hoped there 
was no bad news, but in a tone revealing 
that he expected nothing less. 

Seaver was swift with reassurance. 

“T didn’t know capital was so sensitive. 
No; he isn’t failing, and there’s no bad 
news. Merely a situation I could have 
handled myself, only I promised to keep you 
gentlemen fully advised of every develop- 
ment and I thought you ought to know 
about this. The patient is reacting exactly 
as I said he would when you put your 
money down on him a week ago; having 
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a wonderful time believing his end 
But what does he do today but jj 
trained nurse!” 4 


something about her—I don’t kno! 
could take any one of you, even 


My cold opinion is thy, 
actually put it over in more than oy 
Anyhow, she already has Billop ¢} 
more than ever that the end is ne) 
had symptoms enough of his own, b, 
dug up three new ones. And, tn 
she’ll have more tomorrow.”’ 
“The creature!’”’ exclaimed Mr, 
tosh severely. 
“But she'll have him smelling gra 
in no time!” said Mr. Peck say: 
““Maybe not,”’ resumed Seaver, - 
fine point—brings in his psycho! 


all the things he believes about him 
that cheers him a lot; and a cheer 
of mind is essential. I knew at o 
you so—that I couldn’t come 
footed and tell him he had no 4 
would only enrage him, and that 
bad. But at the same time, I cot 
scientiously tell him he’s as | 
thinks he is.” 
“‘Oh—conscience!”? It was 
literating this trifle. } 
‘Well, perhaps it would havek 
for him in the end. But I’msg 
thing: I’d rather do it myself t 
Mary do it, because I’m not ce 
wouldn’t actually get him in the¢ 
if he is so rejoiced now at having 
agree with him. You see wha’ 
she’s pleasing the hypochondri 
his fancies, and so actually giving} 
strength at this moment; but Iw 
swer for results after she’s had hi 
month.”’ 
“It’s too deep for me, this ps 
stuff.” Mr. Clinch shrugged off. 
“T’ll tell you,” said Seaver. ‘T’ll 
up and you men take a look at her. 
have her stay on if you don’t agre 
won’t put her out if you don’t ag 
your money.”’ He seized the tele] 
his desk and called the Rush api 
Miss Schultz, who answered, was 
come to Doctor Seaver’s apartn 
some medicine he had forgotten | 
the night before. ‘‘She’s coming,’ 
nounced. 
“You still dosing him?” de 
Clinch. 
Seaver smiled. 
“The bottles are important lool 
labels are simply terrible, the d| 
mostly for five drops in half a glass 
and so on, and I have to give hit 
kind every day or so or he gets sul 
they’re all alike, and if you drank 
of any one of ’em you’d be none the 
“Sugar and water,” observed } 


night—something for that pressué 
top of his head—directions on th 
five drops in a cup of warm milk Ii 
sleeps.” é 


the three other occupants of ther 
something less than toleration. 
Seaver again addressed her as * 
the vial. i 
“And by the way, Mary, since! 
here, these gentlemen”’—he indica} 
with a genial hand—“are friend! 
Billop’s; in fact they’re greatly 
in his health”—Mr. Peck here su} 
cough—‘‘so perhaps you won’t mil! 
them how you find the patient. Th 
and no one knows better than [kr 
a nurse’s verdict is often sounde 
physician’s, who may see his pa 
once a day.”’ | 
Miss Schultz surveyed the thre 
men. Her eyes fastened upon the! 
Peck with a gleam of sudden inter 
Peck squirmed in his chair until s!! 
away, addressing Seaver. £ 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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The very attractive pattern 
Shown on the floor is Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 
524. In the 9 x 10% foot size 
it costs only $15.75. 


Fresh as the Morning! 


So much of the charm of a bedroom depends upon its air of 
immaculate daintiness. And that’s why women everywhere like 
colorful, sanitary Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs for the floors of 
these rooms where cheerfulness and cleanliness should reign. 


ION GUARANTEED 
YRYOUR MONEY BACK 


EMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


> 


| ¢ 
| <A 
|) “Sag PD 1920, CONGOLES je 


But these popular rugs come in such a wide range of attrac- 
tive patterns that it’s easy to find one appropriate for any room 
in the house. There are richly colored Oriental motifs for 
living and dining room—delightful floral designs for bedroom— 
and neat tile and woodblock effects for kitchen and bathroom. 


» You Buy 
| Fail to Look 
fis Gold Seal 


He is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that 
c1-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green 
old background) is pasted on the face of every 
11 Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug and on every 
lards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
'e to look for it when you buy! It gives you 
fotection of our money-back guarantee. 


GOLEU 


Art-RuGS 


No Dusty Beating and Sweeping 


And the tedious housework Congoleum Rugs save! All the 
cleaning they ever need is just a few strokes of a damp mop. 
Another convenience—they lie flat and smooth without fasten- 
ing of any kind—never ruffle at the edges or corners. 


Yet with all their beauty, their sanitary, durable and easy- 
to-clean features, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs are low in price. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6, x 9.ft._ $9.00... The rug illustrated is made only in the 11%x3 ft. $ .60 
Tox 19 ee ita Un 25 3 : - a 

Oso Outs 13.50 five large sizes. The smaller rugs are 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x 10Mft. 15.75 made in other designs to harmonize 3 x 4\46ft. 95 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 withit. Sexo ett: 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEuM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 

Pittsburgh Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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ORE above illustration gives a truthful 
impression of the dependable protec- 
tion afforded by a pair of Weed Bumpers. 


Equip your car with these dependable 
“collision absorbers” without delay. Put 
them between you and the reckless or 
inexperienced drivers. 


Ride inside the “Safety Zone.” 


There is a Weed Bumper for every 
car made. Five designs in addition to 
the Weed Spring-Bar Bumper shown 
above. Write for illustrated folder. 
Give us name of your dealer and car. 


“AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
Bridgeport, Conneeticut | 
= In Canada: : 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: © 


Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia ‘Pittsburgh San Francisco 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“Very nice of you, doctor, I’m sure. We 
nurses aren’t always appreciated at our full 
value by the profession. There have been 
times when I certainly could have told 
However, about this poor young man down- 
stairs, of course, I needn’t tell you because 
you must have seen. Sad, isn’t it? And 
he’s so cheerful with it all, so different from 
those I’ve seen go out protesting, fighting 
for life to the very end. 

“This morning he’s almost blithe. Hesays 
it’s due to my influence, but of course they 
always get notional toward the finish. He’s 
frank about his going too; not like some 
that pretend they don’t realize it, though I 
always believe in bringing the truth home 
to them.” 

Miss Schultz paused, again fixing Mr. 
Peck with a professional eye. 

“Bxactly, Mary; I’ve heard lots of re- 
ports of your excellent nursing.” 

Mr. McIntosh sat forward in his -chair 
and diverted the gaze of Miss Schultz with 
a pointed finger. 

“How long, miss, will you be giving him?” 

Miss Schultz calculated briefly. 

“T can’t say as to the number of days,” 
she admitted, ‘‘not as competently as Doc- 
tor Seaver can. But after I had a good look 
at him I decided not to send for my trunk. 
The things I fetched in a suitcase will be | 
ample.”’ 

“Thank you, Mary, and that’s all. I'll 
look in as usual about five.” 

Seaver closed the door upon Miss Schultz 
and faced his callers, grinning, but there 
were no answering grins. Mr. McIntosh 
had slumped back in his chair and was star- 
ing moodily at the floor. Mr. Peck openly 
-wore a look of anguish. Even Mr. Clinch 
had been impressed. His jaw had dropped, 
his eyes seemed to have been pushed for- 
ward. 

“All that money!” sighed Mr. Peck. 

“owas a madness,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

But Mr. Clinch had now recovered. 

“Say! Didn’t Doc tell you how she’d 
talk?” 

“But she’s such a knowing talker—so 
convincing,’ Mr. McIntosh submitted. 


“And I’d never been stung!”’ lamented 
Mr. Peck. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!’”’ Seaver broke 
out. “Is Mary the physician in this case, 
or am [?” 

“And didn’t you say yourself right here 
that nurses often know more ”” began 
McIntosh. 

“What if I did? I had to start her. None 
of you been stung yet, please take notice. 
I wanted you to see her—and hear her; and 
now I want to know if I ought to keep her 
on in the job.” 

“He asks that!” Mr. McIntosh was 
plaintive. 

“No!” said Mr. Peck. 

“No!” said Mr. Clinch. 
battle-ax!”’ 

“Remember,” said Seaver, “‘there’s the 
other side I mentioned. Her full agree- 
ment with Billop might act to invigorate 
him. The human mind is a curious contrap- 
tion. The sick human mind is a genuine 
tangled maze.” 0) 

“She'd be fatal,” said Mr. Peck. ‘‘With 
two looks at me she had me feeling bad.”’ 

“Leave psychology to one side—that’s 
my view,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“Listen, men!” Mr. Clinch faced them, 
shining, inspired. “This psychology stuff 
works two ways, so here’s a whale of an 
idea: Let him have a trained nurse, but let 
her be a peach—see what I mean? Instead 
of a battle-ax aged forty-three, find him 
someone that’s a lovely view and ain’t 
hardly cast her first vote yet. Do you get 
me? Give him an interest in life, give him 
an aim, give him something to look at be- 
sides his tongue, give him something to 
think about besides how he hurts in differ- 
ent spots. Doc knows a lot of nurses. Find 
him a simple peach, Doc. Then watch us 
win our bet! Cheer me, men—now, all to- 
gether!” 

The cheers of Mr. Peck and Mr. McIn- 
tosh were silent but heartfelt. They beamed 
upon the speaker. They glowed with new 


“Not that 


ope. 

“She shall be found,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“A peach!”? murmured Mr. Peck. Then 
more thoughtfully, “But not a fluttery 
person.”’ 

“‘ And not one of these mush-heads,”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Clinch. 

“A comely lass with a head on her shoul- 
ders,”’ elaborated Mr. McIntosh. 

“All dressed in white, with one of these 
Dutch caps that has the brim turned back,” 
said Mr. Clinch. 
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“Shiny stockings!’ murm 
beholding a vision. 
“You old reprobate!” cried } 
tosh fondly. 
“T’m a man,” muttered Mr, P 
antly. 
“A peach covers everything,’ 
Mr. Clinch. ‘‘We all know w 
means.” 
““We do; we will be knowing 
that,” agreed Mr. McIntosh 
thing that’ll frolic with yon lim 
whiles she’ll be nursing him y 
water.” 
“Say, friends, she’ll make a 
him. Funny we didn’t see i 
ten, Doc! You can dig up one, 
The others turned anxioush 
“Very well, gentlemen, if 
decision. Yes, I can probably 
as you put it. It may take | 
But remember, I warn you ri 
the course you're suggesting is 


“Risk, with a sweet you 
that?’’ demanded Mr. Meln 
ready saw her. ‘And whatr 

Seaver deliberated. E 

“They’re the kind of risks y 
tell. All I can say is, you im 
tions. I wouldn’t have held 
Schultz—no. But why go 
treme? Why not simply 1 
capable nurse, a pleasant won 
her work and not talk the 1 
grave—and not be an excitin 
plain, wholesome-looking, bt 
ing?” a 

“The loveliest view you can f 
sisted Mr. Clinch. 

“Who'll engage him in i 
sion and joviality,’” added 
McIntosh. 

“Shiny stockings,’ murmured 
with a ribald leer. 

“So be it, gentlemen! I’ve 
I admit my reasons are va 
you're right not to heed me. 
thing goes wrong, don’t look hu 
hear me say I told you so.” __ 

“Who is it now building a bri 
treat?’? demanded the caustic 

“Not a fluttery person that ¥ 
him down,’ repeated Mr. Peck. 

“Not one of these mush-h 
peated Mr. Clinch. 

“You'll have mastered the ot} 
cations,’ observed Mr. Mel 

“Allright, I’llscout around, 
“put don’t blame me if you e 
wish we’d kept Mary Schultz.” 

““We won’t, we won’t!” the 

“A bonny wee bit like her a 
plications!” added Mr. MelInt 
was plain, now vividly beheld ' 
sor of Miss Schultz. 4 
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iV =. SCHULTZ reigned ha 
week, unconscious to # 
that, from the first, a conspir 
forward to dethrone her. Doe; 
among his other accomplishn 
skilled in diplomacy. He he 
of the high esteem in which 1 
held by his patient, and he 
direct attack upon her intrencht! 
ing that this might strengthen h. 
His strategy was roundabout, it! 
cent display being a suggestion! 
Beulah’s apartment was not thi 
ting for a long illness. » | 
““Tt’s too small and’’—he mais 
Aunt Beulah was not within hee! 
stuffy. You want a larger pl? 
out, where you can have plenty) 
and sunlight—a lawn, flowers, ' 
sort of thing; a view of the | 
something cheerful—and a big !! 
for yourself. In this cramped 8 
manner became grave—‘“‘I woul! 
for results. And it isn’t as if yl 
afford the change, now that thes! 
financed you. I strongly advis( 
is a real-estate dealer. I'll ask 
something for you if you li 
“T wish you would,” sal 
wearily pleased. “I thoug 
only I didn’t want to hurt my 
takes such pride in all this. Bu 
if you recommend it ——’ _ | 
He was, indeed, tired of thet 
tired of the dimly lighted smal! 
too small for him and the thr: 
traits of the late Mr. Rush 
concertingly at him from thr 
He pictured now one of 
places farther out, tree-sha 
sheathed, with a lawn for st 
(Continued on Page 
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Oldsmobile ‘‘4’’ Touring _$ 975 


Enjoys a country-wide reputation for, 
power and economy—good looking, 
easy-riding, easy handling. Every vital 
chassis unit is built over-size for 
strength. Never before has $975 bought 
so much motor car. Three open models; 
four closed models. 


Oldsmobile ‘‘8” Touring 313 75 


ubsvemstit ees What Oldsmobile Hill’Climbi 
alas coo eee ae “of A oe in a SMO U e U tm ng 
emnerica is Boneh BP pee, gis A b q| a. M 

: a | 
pean el niet the iach ility Means to You 
the eight cylinder car field. Three open 


Podclss, thase clessecestt National Hill Climb Week* gave Oldsmobile Fours, Eights 
and Trucks one more opportunity to demonstrate their 
almost unbelievable pulling power. Wherever these cars 
are known they have made a name for themselves as 
hill climbers. 


But, brilliant performance on hills is only one manifesta- 
tion of the in-built quality and oversize construction of 
these cars—elements which spell reliability, endur- 
ance, performance and long life in the hands of owners. 


Let the proof of Oldsmobile superiority, as demonstrated 
in over 300 hill climbing contests, guide you in your selec- 
tion of a motor car or truck. 


Remember that when you buy an Oldsmobile you are 
investing in a product which is the result of twenty-six 
years of fine motor vehicle manufacture, linked with the 
unlimited engineering, research and purchasing facilities 
of the great General Motors Corporation. 


; Oldsmobile Economy Truck 


Chassis - - $1095 


With Cab - - $1175 In value, as in performance, ‘““Oldsmobile Wins by 
With Express body 1245 Comparison.” 

| It has proved its superiority in over 250 

separate lines of business. With its OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


powerful 40 H. P. engine, its rugged 


frame, its efficient internal gear-drive Division of General Motors Corporation 


rear axle, its 35 x 5 cord tires, it solves EIGHTS FOURS TRUCKS 
the transportation problems in the one- 
ton truck field. *Send for illustrated booklet on ‘‘Climbing 300 Test Hills With Oldsmobile.” 


All Prices F.O.B. Lansing. Tax Extra 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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alse TREND of fashion in men’s dress indicates the popu- 

lar recognition of styles that are comfortable, yet smart. 

Men’s clothes, shirts, and especially collars, have been de- 

signed to afford the utmost in comfort without sacrificing 

smart appearance. Just now men favor the lines of the ‘‘roll 

front” style of starched collar, and this demand is met with 
every desirable width in 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

he ever again be up to violent exercise. And 
a big sunny room for himself, more removed 
than his present room from Aunt Beulah’s 
untimely fox trots. Then he recalled her 
peculiar taste for scenes lately enlivened by 
crimes of violence. If the selection were 
left to her she would almost certainly choose 
a homelike spot next to some recent good 
murder. . 

“And do have Mr. Clinch pick out the 
place,’ he continued. ‘It’s kind of him, 
and, if it’s just as convenient, in some quiet 
neighborhood; quiet and orderly, where 
nothing—you know—criminal has hap- 
pened so very lately. I’ll be terribly obliged 
to him.” 

“Clinch will be only too glad to help. 
There’s a man that has your interests at 
heart. He wants to see you improve. So 
do Peck and McIntosh, for that matter.” 

“T know, I know! TI’ll never be able to 
thank them for the noble way they’ve come 
forward just when I needed help.” 

“They’re constantly doing that sort of 
thing,’’ put in Seaver. 

“T know—big-hearted Westerners, care- 
less about money in a way that would shock 
Eastern men. I only wish I could feel that 
I’m going to live the time out, so they 
won’t lose a lot through sheer generous in- 
stincts.” 

“T understand just how you feel; but 
don’t worry about them. They saw a 
chance to help a fellow man, and if they lose 
you can be sure they'll be game losers. 
They’ll have a good laugh ”” Seaver 
here achieved a quick turn. “I mean 
they’ll be sorry for you; but they’ll know 
they did all they could, and then they’ll 
look about for another investment. They’re 
that type—shrewd enough, but big-hearted. 
Take Peck, for instance—a heart like an 


” 


“T often feel a good bit of remorse—days ‘ 


when I’m worse than usual—remembering 
the careless way they rushed into this thing. 
But I have your word for it that you made 
it plain to them they were taking big 
chances.” 

“Certainly; they knew exactly what I 
consider your condition to be, and I’m sure 
you want to do everything possible to save 
them from loss. You want to get well—and 
I don’t say you haven’t a fair chance—not 
only for their sakes but for your own, I’m 
sure of that, and that’s why I’m going to 
speak frankly about your nurse. She’s a 
woman of sterling character, but not quite 
the attendant I’d have picked for you, be- 
cause her experience has been along other 
lines than yours.” 

Across the invalid’s wan face there flitted 
an expression that to Seaver was enigmatic. 
He decided, however, that it was not one of 
dissent. 

“T haven’t kept from you,” he continued, 
“‘that yours is a peculiar case; I’ve never 
had one quite like it. But I could perhaps 
have selected a nurse more familiar with its 
general needs. I ought to tell you, too, that 
Clinch, Peck and McIntosh happened to be 
in my office the other day when Miss Schultz 
came up for some medicine I’d forgotten to 
leave. They at once urged me to find a 
nurse with more experience with your pecu- 
liar needs. 

“Of course they saw at a glance that 
Miss Schultz is capable; but they felt, as I 
do, that her knowledge has been gained from 
a different class of ailments. ‘Can’t you 
find someone,’ they asked me, ‘that has had 
more experience with exactly the peculiar 
and delicate set of conditions that our young 
friend suffers from?’ 

“T said I could hardly take the liberty of 
supplanting a nurse you had selected, and 
who, after all, was conscientious and re- 
liable. I said I might possibly be able to 
find a nurse with the previous experience 
that would make her ideal for your unusual 
needs, but I wouldn’t try without your 
approval. 

“They persisted. ‘Of course, it’s not the 
money we’re thinking of’—this was Mc- 
Intosh talking straight from that big Scotch 
heart of his—‘but it’s the young chap him- 
self. We want to see him strong on his pins 
again.’ Clinch and Peck said the same. 
The money was an item, of course—money 
always is—but they were overlooking it. 
They long to see you on the road to recov- 
ery. They put it to me more pointedly. 
They wanted to know how I could square 
it with my conscience if I didn’t try every 
means to persuade you to have a nurse 
more familiar than Miss Schultz with your 
obscure and often puzzling symptoms— 
not, mind you, that I owed it to them, but 
that I owed it to you. So at last I said I’d 
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open the matter to you as I hav 
Their concern about you was ft 
pleasant. And now I’ve kept my 

Seaver was gently glowing with 
He turned the light of it full up 
tient’s face. The patient, as if h 
lowed his white lids to fall, b 
speak. 

“So that’s the situation,” 
Seaver. “I advise not only th 
more cheerful surroundings but I 
change of nurses, in case we shall] 
enough to find one with the peculig 
I’ve just described. I ought 
too—you’re aman that can face: 
that your reactions since Miss § 
have not been what I could wis 

“T’ve felt that,’’ murmured 1 

“And I ought to tell you, fi 
Miss Schultz is convinced you 
long.” 

“T know it,’’ said the patier 
closed eyes. ‘‘She’s a candid 

“‘Candor itself! She quite sl 
kind friends of yours upstairs t 
by the shortness of time she 
They felt a genuine alarm for 
were saddened. And, of cours 
an excellent thing; but there 4 
psychological values 4 

“That’sit—psychology,’’saidth 

“Exactly,’”? said Seaver, be 
wonder if his diplomacy had beeny 

He waited for a lead. His pai 


cundity of jungle plants. 
him feel that his worst fears abot 
were justified. Above all, hern 
approach, her unrustling quiet, | 
less felt slippers, the knowing gra} 
severe face, the delicacy of her min’ 


beginning, he now foresaw ti 
lines “And. then blood 
set in” “The shock was to0 
he never rallied”? —— ‘I knew, 
would be—she never came out f 
the anesthetic.” 

He was no longer eager for the! 
And finally she had, by her sm 
his pillow, by certain deft contac) 
wrist, by her handling of the % 
mometer, by the soothing admin‘ 
his medicines, the bestowal of hist 
bottle, thefetching of his watchfu| 
food, recalled to his mind—qui!! 
quently, as he knew—a certait' 
phrase which no nurse could havi 
“The Billop touch.’ He realid 
unjust to her, but he was no 
under its impact when she near 

Seaver’s diplomacy had, in’ 


dismayed her—perhaps even 4 §)) 
pugnance. This necessity call 
nether mind a certain other 1 
phrase, unfortunate in its inl 
“Natural Expressions Perfei 
tained.” 
Schultz; he knew that. She 
unfortunate in her present post.i 
his eyes and spoke with a new? 
““Psychology—that’s it. 
woman, but—I can speak frank 
she’s simply nothing short of @ 
ical blight.” 
“Exactly,” said the relieved 
“But do you think you can fi 
nurse you speak of, one that will 
(Continued on Page’ 
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QCXINCE the earliest days of the automotive 
S industry, Hyatt roller bearings have proved 
well-nigh indispensable in producing quiet, 
smooth-running motor cars. 


But quiet performance, important as this is, does 
jot measure the full service that these bearings 
contribute. By quietly reducing friction and 
‘hereby minimizing wear on moving parts, Hyatt 
‘oller bearings have helped to develop more cer- 
‘ain, more dependable and more efficient auto- 


motive transportation. 


Requiring no adjustment or attention, Hyatt 
‘oller bearings manifest their worth by the car’s 
»erformance—so quiet and consistent that its 
»wner often remains unaware of their presence. 


| HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Vorcester Milwaukee Huntington, W. Va. Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 


_ In the rare cases where replacements are necessary, Hyatt 
roller bearings can be readily obtained from the Branches and 
Authorized Bearings Distributors of United Motors Service 
or from the service stations of the car or truck manufacturers. 
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A Lesson 


from the Cradle 


As closely as I can figure, just about 
half of Mennen Shaving Cream users 
have learned that the only possible 

way to add to the comfort of a Mennen 
Shave is to follow through with a dusting 
of Mennen Talcum for Men. I want 

you all to use it. 


Let me explain the relation between 
shaving and talcum. If there’s one 
thing in the world that The Mennen 
Company knows more about than any- 
one else, it’s the importance of talcum 
to nursery skin health. As you know, 
we are the largest producers of talcum 
and have been studying skin require- 
ments for nearly half a century. 


After a Mennen Shave, your pores 
are wide open and purified—but damp. 
Moisture left.on the skin is bad. It 
actually poisons a baby’s skin—and is 
irritating to adult hide—especially after 
shaving. Yet a freshly mowed face 
doesn’t take kindly to rubbing with a 
rough towel. 


Now Mennen Talcum for Men is 
highly absorbent—it’s like swabbing 
your face with millions of tiny sponges. 
Every particle of moisture is instantly 
dried. That is benefit number one. 

Talcum for Men leaves an invisible, 
velvety film on the face which protects 
against wind, sun and dust. 


Finally, Talcum for Men is a gentle 
but highly efficient antiseptic. 

These three reasons for using Mennen 
Talcum are accepted by the mothers 
of millions of babies—but Talcum for 
Men is not a baby talcum. It is a genuine 
he-powder, compounded especially for 
men. It possesses a peculiar, neutral 
tint which enables you to use it copiously 
without any powder showing. No 
pallor—nothing to excite criticism— 
but a world of comfort. Try it. A full 
size tin costs only a quarter. 


° 
boxe Henry 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
my case better? And could you find her 
by tomorrow—even today?” 

He regarded the physician anxiously. 
Seaver meditated. 

“Tet me see—perhaps, but I can’t prom- 
ise. I was in touch with one yesterday I 
believe might do. She hasn’t had Miss 
Schultz’s years of experience, but what she 
has had would qualify her in the way I’ve 
indicated. If you really wish me to, I'll 
look her up again. Of course she may have 
taken another case.” 

“Do your best, doctor. If you can’t get 
this one get the next best. In fact, I don’t 
mind telling you, I’d be glad to have almost 
anyone. There’s Miss Schultz now with 
my tray. Would you mind staying till I’ve 
eaten? It won’t be long—you see, she in- 
sists I’m too far gone to feed myself.” 

From his patient Doctor Seaver ascended 
to his own apartment, where he telephoned 
in turn to Messrs. Peck, MelIntosh and 
Clinch. The tenor of his message was that 
he had found the type of young person they 
urged for the situation they had in mind. 
He would say nothing more about her, ex- 
cept that she had promised to call at his 
apartment that afternoon. If they could 
find time to be there at three o’clock they 
could form their own opinions. He wished 
not to engage her definitely without their 
united approval—this for reasons which he 
had submitted to them on the occasion of 
their last interview with him. Without 
question, she came well up to the rather 
difficult standards they had prescribed. 
Nevertheless, if they should find at any 
future time reasons to regret her engage- 
ment, he wished them to be able to recall 
without effort the circumstance of his hav- 
ing more than once stipulated that no 
blame in the matter should attach to him. 
It might be all for the best; then again 

The three gentlemen said that nothing 
would keep them from Doctor Seaver’s 
apartment at the hour named. Doctor 
Seaver said ‘‘ Very well,” in the tone of a 
man washing his hands of a vexing prob- 


em. 

Mr. Clinch was the first to arrive, and his 
eyes eagerly searched the small office as 
Seaver admitted him. 

“Not here yet, but she’ll be on time,” 
promised the physician. “She’s business- 
like.” 

“And she’s a He 

“She is—exactly. Don’t worry about 
that part. And while we’re waiting, what 
sort of a nice homy bungalow you got on 
your list that will do for Billop? Something 
out toward the hills, where he can get a 
little free air and free sun. That cell he is in 
downstairs is no place for even a well man. 
About ten rooms, furnished.” 

They were considering bungalow possi- 
bilities—Mr. Clinch’s list abounded in 
them—when the others arrived. They, too, 
were eager-eyed, and dropped an air of 
flaming expectancy when they learned that 
the candidate for the Billop post had not 
preceded them. Seaver looked at his watch. 

“She has nearly five minutes,” he re- 
minded them. ‘‘She’ll be on time. She’s 
businesslike; that’s one of the first things 
you'll see about her. I doubt if you gentle- 
men will know much more for the pres- 
ent—except, of course, she’s all you ordered 
in the way of—of scenery, was it? Oh, yes, 
a lovely view. That was it. She’s commend- 
able as a view. At the same time ; 

“We understand, Doc—you’ve built 
your own bridge, like you said the special- 
ists all do. We'll be sure to remember.” 

Mr. Clinch modulated into a vivacious 
description of the bungalow home he most 
warmly recommended for Rufus Billop. He 
grew lyric. 

‘‘He’s making sure he’ll get some of his 
back,” observed Mr. McIntosh pointedly. 

‘My niece has a charming place for rent 
on South Oxford Street,’’ submitted Mr. 
Peck. 

Mr. Clinch ignored these remarks. This 
place he was talking about wasn’t a mere 
bungalow; it was more like a villa, and 
he’d make the rent 

The figure was not disclosed. 


“Three sharp,” broke in Mr. Peck, re- 
garding the large gold watch attached to 
his person by a tether of braided human 
hair. The entrance bell sounded twice, not 
hurriedly but firmly, therings nicely spaced. 
One felt that the bell push had not been 
fumbled. 

“‘Businesslike, that’s what I said,’ re- 
minded Seaver as he went to the door. 

“Mind now, we don’t embarrass the 
chit,” Mr. McIntosh amiably warned his 
companions. 
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They heard the door open, were aware 
that a figure entered from the outer hall. 
Seaver stepped back and the figure faced 
them from the doorway. The three expec- 
tant ones arose with entirely gallant im- 
plications. The girl glanced from one to the 
other with a lack of interest easily to be 
detected, and looked over her shoulder at 
Seaver, who now came forward. 

She wore the usual trim blue serge; but 
surely never had skirt and jacket covered 
and revealed a figure of more balanced and 
beautiful vitality. Her small hat, too, was 
of the inconspicuous sort; but at that, no 
hat could expect to be really seen, resting 
on that richness of raven-wing hair, shad- 
ing that face. 

“Gentlemen,” said Seaver, ‘‘Miss Do- 
lores Hicks. Miss Hicks—Mr. Peck, Mr. 
Clinch, Mr. McIntosh, all close friends of 
the young man I spoke to you about.” 

Each of the gentlemen bowed with more 
manner than he habitually employed in 
similar crises. 

“We're delighted to meet you, my dear,” 
said Mr. McIntosh. 

Miss Hicks glanced sharply at him, then 
as sharply at Mr. Peck, who said, “‘ You are 
even better than we expected.” She quite 
ignored Mr. Clinch, who added heartily, 
“Say, won’t she be a treat for the lad!”’ 

“Sit down, please,” invited Seaver. Miss 
Hicks'sat down with marked self-possession. 
It might have been suspected that she was 
slightly bored by this effusive reception. 
She glanced inquiringly at Seaver. mel 
ought to tell you,’ he continued, “that 
these gentlemen are not only close friends 
of the young man but they have an espe- 
cial interest in his welfare. You see, he’s a 
sort of protégé of theirs. They’ve rather 
taken him under their wing. Naturally, 
they were a whole lot concerned that he 
should have not only a skilled nurse but one 
with a cheerful mind, a wholesome outlook 
on life, one that would possibly divert him 
from too steadily dwelling on his illness—if 
you get what I mean.” 

“Take his mind off himself,’’ added Mr. 
Peck, his lusterless eyes unwaveringly upon 
the points of a pair of patent-leather slip- 
pers firmly placed before Miss Hicks. 

“Bring the sunshine and the roses into 
his dull life,” suggested Mr. McIntosh in a 
flight of poesy he had never planned. As 
he explained later, the words had come of 
themselves. 

“Give him something to live for,” added 
Mr. Clinch, scorning subtleties. 

Miss Hicks again glanced at the three, 
then at Seaver. Her gray-green eyes—de- 
lightful eyes—had taken on during the last 
speeches a hardness of surface, brilliant 
but concealing. Her small mouth with its 
upward pointing corners, in repose until 
now, opened in promise of speech. Her voice, 
when it came, was low, with a warm, purr- 
ing roughness. f 

“Tet’s have this straight—is it a nurse 
you’re needing, or is it a vamp?” 

Polite sounds of the utmost amazement, 
shocked amazement, issued from the three. 
Seaver lifted his hand in refutation. 

Mr. Peck said, his eyes on the right slip- 
per pushed forward by its wearer when she 
spoke, ‘‘ My dear young lady!” 

“Because if it’s vamping,”’ continued 
Miss Hicks, ‘‘we needn’t waste time. If I 
had to vamp for a living, it wouldn’t be in 
a uniform. And besides, I have a splendid 
offer from an eye-ear-nose-and-throat man 
downtown—an office job where you know 
what your hours are, which you never do in 
nursing. And that’s another point—if this 
job is nursing, and not the nonsense you 
men make it sound like, I must have sane 
hours or I’ll still take the eye-ear-nose-and- 
throat job. My last case, I got there at 
two P.M.—I was an angel of mercy till two 
p.M. the next day, and when I was going 
home for a rest the woman’s daughter said 
‘You'll be back by 3:30, won’t you?’ When 
I told her there wasn’t a chance of it, she 
asked if I was sickly. Now you know the 
worst. Is it nursing, straight, and do I have 
a night’s sleep every now and then?” 

Her voice had held them rapt. Now re- 
assurances began to leap from the three, 
incoherent but earnest. Seaver quelled 
them with a look. 

“Better let meexplain,” hesuggested. The 
three fell awkwardly silent. ‘‘It’s straight 
nursing and no nonsense, Miss Hicks. Be 
easy in your mind there. As to the hours, 
I can promise there’ll be no cause for com- 
plaint. The patient requires a certain 
amount of attention during the day, but 
even this will have none of the disagreeable 
features of so many nursing cases. Your 
nights will be your own. If complications 
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were to set in there would be a: 
You'll find the work light. I thi 
find it even agreeable. To be fr 
you, the patient is rather a hype 
he needs the appearance of m 
than actual nursing. It’s a case 
lieve your personality would be ¢ 
value in its effects. That’s all 
these gentlemen meant, and nothi 
that a young woman like yourse 
inevitably cheer him out of hig 
I think you’ll come to like the 
you try it?” 
Miss Hicks briefly tapped they 
per under the beady regard of Mi 
“T’ll try it,’’ she announced, “ 
ought to tell you something. I ea 
self out for people that are sick a 
take, but I haven’t a lick of pati 
those that only think they are 
won’t have the lovely effect y 
will on this patient.” 
“We'll chance it if you will,” sa 
““You’re bound to benefit th 
Mr. McIntosh, “him looki 
after day—at the wild-rosen 
“There it goes again,” said M 
accusingly, her eyes resuming the 
“He means it right,’ Seaver a: 
“He’s wrapped up in your pai 
wants to see him well.” 
“T do,’ said Mr. McIntosh si 
“We all do,’”’ quavered Mr. 
his eyes. “He means a lot to 
“‘Be as nice as you can to hi 
vamping—understand what 
you’ll do him more good than 
medicines—you—just you!” 
closed on a note of deep feelin 
Miss Hicks studied him col 
sonally, as if he were an indiffere 
of a landscape in no way rectill 
was curiously relieved when hel 
him for Seaver. bad 
“And I don’t care so muc 
apartments,”’ she declared. Ma 
“The young man is to move,”’s 
“‘Mr. Clinch, here, has chos n: 
tractive bungalow out Hollyw 
“Hollywood,” murmured M 
“Very well. It won’t hurt to t 
She rose. The others were or 
as soon as she. Mr. McIntosh 
antic eye upon her. 
“Frolic with him, my dear, 
bring yourself to. It’s what th 
needs.” 3 
“The continual sight of you, 
Peck dreamily. bs 
“You lived here long?” asked | 
He was not curious. He want 


her speak again. : 
“Born here,” said Miss Hie 

- 
But not 


garding him. 
“Old settler, eh? 
some.’ Mr. Clinch was not re 
“Old settler,” assented Mis 
she moved toward the door. 
turned to chill Mr. Clinch with 
of glances. “My sister,” she @ 
the first white child in this co 
struck by a flivver. She turnec 
“All right, doctor, it’s a go 
your think-sick.” 
Seaver closed the door upor 
McIntosh stared warmly at th 
could be heard to mutter. _ 
‘““What’s that?’’ demanded ¢ 
Mr. McIntosh became un 
“And to think,” he said, 
we’d embarrass the chit!” 
“Yes, think of that!” said 
fervent tones. é 
“She’s a kidder all right,’ 
Clinch. 
“But is she not bonny?” u 
tosh. ‘The black hair of jet, 
of sea-green, deep when sh 


e. 

“And hard like marble 
doesn’t.” This detail was sul 
stricken Mr. Clinch. | 

“Tf ever I am confined to? 
an illness ” began Mr. F 
not finish—he left them to in 
that for the moment begu 

“Anyway, she’s not one 0 
heads,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“The sable mane of her,” ¢ 
ened voice of Mr. MclInto 
mouthful of rare teeth and the! 
skin with just a bit of warm 

“She dresses,” said Cline 

“Tike a society maid,” 

Seaver confronted them 

“So be it,” he said. “Bul 
ber ad 

“We do, we will!” they ? 
nially. 


- 
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(TO BE CONTINUED 


ly remaining virtuous and sweet. 
her business was persistently 
ff. In spite of everything, mind 
ite of all the ingenuity expended 
ariety to her productions, for no 
es had been alike. In Golden 
Golden Heart she had been a 
ughter. They never made her,a 
ughter again. She was a baker’s 
yext, then a farmer’s daughter, 
yenter’s, an ironworker’s, a brick- 
d so on. 
en Hair and Golden Heart the 
been in a Middle-Western city, 
sale was always changed; to the 
to the Far South, to the Far 
to the vast open spaces of God’s 
e country, where every scene is 
by snow and the Royal Mounted 
-isnot Canada. Infinite variety 
ng, too; but whether in the little 
h dresses of a fisherman’s daugh- 
ling her shapely bare legs to 
.d advantage, or whether in the 
rb of aranchman’s daughter, re- 
r shapely knickered legs to well- 
vantage, somehow or other Dixie 
yersistently lost money, because 
2s had been bought by a steadily 
number of exhibitors. Natu- 
e few exhibitors bought her pic- 
use they liked her in that sort of 
nd they said so when asked for 
. That a larger number of exhib- 
t like her in an entirely different 
ductions was one step past the 
‘imagination of the average heads 
sage picture-producing company. 
anumbing answer to every argu- 
Golden Hair and Golden Heart! 
u want to know how to make 
Dixie Day?” suggested Julius. 
ract’s up in five months. You 
ar off now to the end of her time 
the money you’d spend on her 
because, believe me, Dixie’s day 
wilight for a long time, and now 
ight.” 
, laugh on this wise crack, but it 
ulius alone; for Andy Lochlaren 
emn business man and David 
was a sentimentalist; and it was 
her pensive sadness that David 
of his windows to where the dis- 
1 sparkled under the sunlight. 
}old man, and it always hurt him 
) any long-standing association. 
‘rT anyone remained with the 
he more they were certain of re- 
nger, if that were possible. 
ide you think about Prudence 
isked abruptly. 
ile of ha-ha’s for Prudence Joy!”’ 
julius; and now there was a cer- 
Jat of rancor in his tone, for here 
"Ss to get back. ‘‘Who’s Pru- 


| Seems to me I did see the name 
, but I don’t quite remember if 
mail-order beauty-specialist ad- 
(t, or the woman who murdered 
pe successfully and was caught 
| the sixth.” 

)l as that?” asked Andy Loch- 


sled. 

hibitors don’t ask about her any 
had her going once. They liked 

in and they wanted more; but 


nnyson Guldengeld keep her off 
for nearly a year, and she’s out. 
1,d one! Her sales value’s gone.” 
t what she says in her telegram,” 
avid. “How much money we 
ver, Andy?” 

ttle. We had planned, if you re- 
|) appropriate a quarter of a mil- 
dst her into a big star as soon 
ung protégé, Guldengeld, found 
‘icles for her; but he never found 
4ause she wouldn’t be his little 
“I understand. Her exploitation 
Che general publicity expense, and 
Ihe cost us was well made up by 
Us in which she appeared.” 

profit to us then as she stands.”’ 
3; if we lose her, she’s made us 


eer?” blurted Julius. ‘How do 
N> way? I thought we had her for 
contract?” 

3Guldengelded,” explained Andy 
elong sternness at David, who 
“( ncomfortably in his chair as both 
: Ww the Old Man had been in such 
rush away to the races in Cuba 
‘jad allowed young Tennyson to 
that temporary release without 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


benefit of Lipsheim, the legal wizard of the 
industry. ‘‘We thought we had loaned her 
to Rodney Adams for one picture, but the 
Pinnacle tells us that we released her forever 
to Rodney Adams’ direction, and they’re 
signing up both of them.” 

“Ha and another ha,” was the raucous 
comment of Julius. ‘That takes all the joy 
out of Prudence for us. Well, it must be a 
cinch or the Pinnacle wouldn’t be willing to 
make the first step toward a big lawsuit. 
Has Lipsheim looked over that release?” 

“He says it’s a fine fight,’’ and once more 
Schusshel’s face began to take on a purple 
tint. “Izzy wants to get out an injunction, 
and wants us to sustain him in it; but this 
sustaining is expensive when it comes to 
lawsuits with the Pinnacle. They’d make 
us spend a couple of hundred thousand and 
then lose us out, maybe.” 

A contemplative silence fell on the con- 
ference, and then observed Julius by way of 
consolation: ‘‘Oh, well, we can spend the 
quarter of a million we’d have to spend to 
exploit her into a star, on a younger one. 
Prudence is a little old to start. She’s 
twenty-three.” 

“She can look like a little girl, off the 
screen an’ on,” said David, raising his head 
in sudden irritation, for he was fond of Prue. 
She was as a member of his own family. 
“She don’t look like more than sixteen.” 

“Yes, but she is twenty-three. What 
they want in this business is youth, and it 
don’t last long.” 

“No, it don’t last long,’’ and old David 
rose and went to the window. His cigar 
had gone out. He threw it at the waste- 
basket and lit a fresh one. ‘‘All right, 
Andy’’—he turned abruptly back to the 
conference—‘‘wire Prudence Joy to go to 
Izzy about her release that she asks for, 
and wire Izzy to give it to her. We got to 
make it seem like he’s doing the business 
out there, anyhow. And wire Izzy that he’s 
to put Dixie Day in any kind of pictures he 
likes, because we don’t renew her contract.”’ 
He paused, and his twinkles began to come 
back. ‘‘And, Andy, you can wire Izzy that 
I said Wagley’s got to stick. And, say, 
bring me that telegram and I’ll sign it my- 
self. And do the same when he wires back 
about Gansfeder and about Hollison.” 

Andy Lochlaren studied David Schusshel 
in the eternal puzzled wonder with which 
that solemn-minded man had always re- 
garded the impulsive old one. The chief was 
chuckling, a score of wrinkles around his 
kindly yellow eyes. Why should he chuckle, 
when he was dealing this blow to Izzy, 
whom he liked? 

A dog can never understand why a rooster 
crows, nor the rooster why the dog barks, 
though they may live in the same barnyard 
all their lives. 

II 

4 pees great, flamboyant blossom of pic- 

turedom was'on the M. P. C. lot spring- 
ing up luxuriant and in full bloom in a single 
night, as it were; the blossom whose fra- 
grance delights the nostrils of every motion- 
picture worker, whose colors delight the eye 
and whose juices delight the senses to de- 
licious madness; the vividly striped and 
intensely perfumed passion flower of poli- 
tics. With the arrival of Wagley it sprouted; 
with the arrival of Gansfeder it budded; 
with the arrival of Hollison it unfurled into 
glorious efflorescence; and not a single soul 
on all the vast expanse of the lot, from the 
night gateman to Isidor Iskovitch himself, 
but felt its vivifying influence. 

There is no studio without its politics, 
without its cliques and factions, its toady- 
isms and its favoritisms, its life-and-death 
battles for positions and power. Amid this 
carnage the art of the pictures must de- 
velop, and how it has developed under such 
stimulus is best shown by the pictures 
themselves. What could be fairer? No lot, 
however, enjoyed such politics as that which 
now matted dankly and deeply the entire 
acreage of the M. P. C., for the soil was so 
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perfect to encourage such a growth. To be- 
gin with, Izzy Iskovitch, during five years, 
had built up such a partisanship by friendly 
contact and helpfulness and fair dealing as 
to be most formidable. Every director, 
actor, carpenter, electrician, cameraman or 
whomsoever one might like to name owed 
something to Izzy Iskovitch, if only a pleas- 
ant word and a cheerful grin. Next, there 
was a general feeling that Izzy was a smart 
boy in the business and had earned his ad- 
vancement honestly. Next, there was that 
old idea that the East and West shall never 
meet, a mistake attested by fields of gory 
slaughter to mark every spot where East 
and West have met. So immediately on 
its being generally understood that Izzy’s 
gaudy new job was to be rendered null and 
void by split authority in the hands of the 
three wise men from the East, there were a 
thousand thoughtful minds on the M. P. C. 
lot figuring ways to put tacks under their 
tires, sand in their cylinders, soap in their 
radiators, anything to impede their prog- 
ress and make them appear like monkeys on 
a stick—monkeys with the paint soaked off. 

It has ever been the custom of men to 
gauge the brains and virtues of strangers by 
their externals; and within an hour after 
their respective arrivals every worker on 
the M. P. C. lot knew that Wagley wore 


spats and flowing neckties and long front | 
hair which flopped down over his eyes; and | 


with that description Wagley was neces- 
sarily the bunk. Gansfeder was a youngish 
fellow who wore his feet pointing outward, 
walked hump-shouldered, had secretive lit- 
tle eyes and a foolish grin, and was eternally 
slipping stealthily around corners as if in 
search of a lost nickel and suspecting every- 
body of having stolen it; and it was a cer- 
tainty, after one glance at the man, that if 
anybody there had Gansfeder’s nickel he 
could proclaim it openly and be unani- 
mously protected. Hollison was a severe- 
looking, sandy-stubbled man with a slight 
cast in one eye, and was cultured. He knew 
all the styles and periods of architecture 
without looking at the book, and could 
make dubs of anybody on the technical 
staff, which gave him a superior position 
satisfactory to himself, but was no endear- 
ing comfort to the dubs; and it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that until he had time to 
fire every man in the technical department 
and find adherents of his own, he’d have to 
do everything himself if he wanted it the 
way he wanted it. 

So much for the strength of the defend- 
ers. But the attackers, though small in 
numbers, had only to unload their troubles 
on the Western Union or the Postal and get 
victory by return wire; so it looked like a 
long-drawn-out and a bloody battle and the 
pep of it was in the very air. But General 
Iskovitch was serene and calm. Never had 
his grin been more cheerful, his dark-brown 
eye more aglow with peaceful purpose. To 
one and all he expressed peace, as, for in- 
stance, to Brooks, now head of the scenic 
department, but whom Izzy had selected to 
be his technical director, had not the shift 
from the East come so suddenly. 

“Say, governor,” blurted Brooks, stop- 
ping the G. M. as he crossed the lot, “‘is 
this new scenario editor production man- 
ager or what?” 

“‘He’s on the pay roll as scenario editor. 
What’s the matter? Is he showin’ you how 
to build sets?”’ 

“Well, no; but he dropped in awhile ago 
and wanted to know what we had in the 
way of Corinthian columns, and I showed 
him, and he looked them over and sniffed 
and walked out.” 

“Say, listen, if he didn’t sniff too hard I 
guess we gotta stand for it,” grinned Izzy. 
“Looky, Brooks, these new fellas that’s 
come out here from the East has got a hard 
time gettin’ broke in, an’ we gotta make it 
easy for ’em. See? Give ’em the glad hand, 
be pleasant an’ polite, an’ if Mr. Wagley 
wants some new Corinthian columns, maybe 
for some story that he’s thinkin’ up for 
somebody, and the new technical director’ll 
make ’em for ’im, an’ the new business 
manager’ll O. K. the expense, why, I can’t 
help it if the production costs run up.” 

Brooks, who had been born sometime 
previously to yesterday, stared at the 
former cost hound a moment, and then he 
laughed, and then he slapped Izzy on the 
bony back with the mighty thump of parti- 
sanship. 

“T got you, governor! Pleasant and po- 
lite, and give them anything they want!” 
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Watch This 
Column 


Don’t fail to see 


“The Shock” 


Do you recall the San Francisco 
catastrophe and the wildly excit- 
ing events that accompanied it? 
Wouldn’t you like to see them re- 
produced vividly ina picture drama, 
with a fine romance running through 
it? Then I recommend Universal’s 
picture, ‘‘ The Shock,” with LON 
CHANEY and VIRGINIA 
VALLI in the principal roles. 


VIRGINIA VALLI and 
LON CHANEY in 


“‘The Shock’’ 


Naturally the play is full of thrills 
—such scenes as an entire city in 
flames, thousands fleeing in a 
panic. The entire cast was chosen 
with relation to its fitness, and the 
splendid acting impresses me espe- 
cially. I would like to have your 
written opinion of the picture and 
the people init. What do you think 


of the cast? 
eo \ Gey (oak 


I want you to know that UNIVERSAL’S 
great spectacle ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,’’ Victor Hugo’s classic, is 
rapidly nearing completion. The screen 
critics say it will be “the screen production 
of the age.” And remember the name 
“‘Merry Go Round’’—one of the most 
beautiful love dramas ever filmed. It will 
surprise you. Also watch for GLADYS 
WALTON in ‘‘Sawdust,’’ a tale of circus 
life, and HOOT GIBSON in an outdoor 


romance entitled ‘‘Shootin’ for Love.’’ 
* * * 


Do you realize what a wonderful thing 
your neighborhood theatre is? It brings 
the whole world to your door. It is always 
there, ready to entertain you. You can 
drop in when the show is half over and still 
see it all. It isa standing remedy for lone- 
liness—and an actual necessity. It will 
bring all these wonderful pictures to you. 


* * * 


What makes you go to the movies? Is 
it the story, the star, or the title? Does 
the name of the producer mean anything 
to you? Please write and answer all these 
questions, and mark your letter “ per- 
sonal.”” Am I right when I declare that 
you can’t see all that is best in pictures 


unless you see UNIVERSALS? 


(Ei arl Laemmile 
President 
is 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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He is thinking 
with his ears 


OISE in the engine brings 

worry to the motorist. At 
the lightest knock, at the slightest 
grind, the active imagination sees 
scored cylinders, burnt bearings, 
bent connecting rods, in fact, all 
the ills of which noise is the 
symptom. 

The first sound from worn all- 
metal timing gears may be a 
small matter, but it rapidly be- 
comes a serious irritation. 


When timing gears grind 


In time this snarling grind of 
the gears will upset your peace 
of mind. It shouts “‘Something’s 
wrong! Can you fix it? Better 
turn back; you are ruining your 
engine!” 

To set you free from the worry 
of rasping, howling 
timing gears, the 
manufacturers of 
automobiles sought 
a gear material 
strong and durable 
as metal, with the 
added qualities of 
resiliency and _ si- 
lence in operation. 


They found it in 
Celoron, a lami- 
nated phenolic con- 


tubes. 


metal. 


Celoron, the material 


Celoron, widely used for 
mechanical and electrical 
purposes, is produced in 
standard sheets, rods, and 
It is tough, hard, 


chemically inert, insoluble, 
infusible and of great dielec- 
tric strength. It can be put 
through all regular machin- 


ing processes. It is more 


readily machined than 


densation material, bonded with 
Condensite. This is the material 
from which Celoron Silent Tim- 
ing Gears are cut. 


Celoron gears are 
silent gears 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
banish noise from the timing case. 
They keep your motor running 
smoothly, quietly. They retain ac- 
curate timing. In action they are 
permanently positive and sz/ent. 

Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are water-, grease-, and oil-proof. 
They are resilient, cushioning 
shocks, reducing wear on metal 
mating gears and the machines 
they drive. 

Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
can be used in any timing gear 
train. They already 
are standard equip- 
ment on many qual- 
ity cars. 

Your service sta- 
tion or repair man 
can put Celoron S1- 
lent Timing Gears 
in your car. 

It isn’t a long 
or expensive job. 
Then you will drive 
in comfort. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 


Bridgeport = 


- Pennsylvania 


In CANADA : 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto 


~ CELORON 


SILENT GEARS 
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“Sure.” And the boy shook hands with 
him. ‘‘ Yougottheidea; treat’em friendly.” 

Nothing wrong about that conversation. 
It could be repeated in court to the credit 
of both men; but before night it was under- 
stood all over the lot that pleasant and 
polite, and give ’em anything they want 
was General Iskovitch’s present strategy, 
and a snicker went with the slogan. 

This was why no wild wire of protest had 
clicked its way back East on the arrival of 
Gansfeder and Hollison, for Andy Loch- 
laren’s wire, signed by David Schusshel, 
concerning Wagley had been sufficient. 
Wagley was to decide on all stories and de- 
vise the treatment and adaptation thereof, 
subject to the general manager’s veto; but 
the wire had included a hint that the veto 
had better be sparingly indulged or it might 
be used up. Concerning Gansfeder and 
Hollison, Izzy received no instructions, 
since he put up no rods to attract the light- 
ning. He merely went to Finkel, Fenstein 
& Flackman’s, Attorneys, where he was met 
most eagerly by a brisk young man in well- 
pressed black, who bore quite a strong re- 
semblance to General Iskovitch. 

“Hello, Izzy! Did you come down on 
some legal business?” 

“Yes, I wantta see Mr. Flackman.,” 

“What for? I’m a lawyer, Izzy.” 

“Sure you are, Leon, an’ if there was an 
Iskovitch as smart as Mr. Flackman I’d go 
to him with my business. You’re a good 
enough junior member of a firm, Leon, but 
it takes experience if a lawyer’s got maybe 
some time to buck up against Lipsheim, 
that’s the smartest motion-picture lawyer 
in New York.” 

“Oh, well, Lipsheim!’’ returned Cousin 
Leon, perfectly satisfied and most cheerful. 
“Tf it’s Lipsheim, why, Flackman’s the 
man you want.” 

He disappeared with great alacrity, and 
a moment later returned and conducted 
Izzy into the private office of Flackman, a 
wiry little man who was all points; pointed 
shoes, pointed finger nails, pointed wings 
on his collar, pointed nose, pointed chin, 
pointed ears; and the wrinkles around his 
black eyes and flexible mouth ended in 
abrupt little points which made him seem 
to twinkle all over. 

“This is my Cousin Isidor, Mr. Flack- 
man,” stated Leon, with the pride which all 
the Iskovitch tribe felt in its smartest 
member. ‘“‘He’s the new general manager 
of the Magnificent Pictures Corporation, 
and he wants to see you on a little legal 
business.” 

“T’d be very happy to handle the 
M. P. C.’s west coast business,’”’ acknowl- 
ledged Mr. Flackman, shaking hands with 
a cordiality well shaded to the opportunity. 
“T thought Huntsdinger & Daube were still 
handling the M. P. C. business.” 

“They are,’ returned Izzy briskly. “It 
ain’t the M. P. C.’s business I wantta see you 
about, Mr. Flackman; it’s my own, al- 
though it deals with M. P. C. matters.” 

“Oh, I see,’ and Flackman’s cordiality 
lowered considerably to fit the opportu- 
nity. ‘Have a seat, Mr. Iskovitch.” 

“Fxcuse me, I’ll go out,’”’ observed Leon, 
and disappeared. 

Flackman sat at his desk and considered 
his client keenly. : 

“T think I must tell you, Mr. Iskovitch, 
that I am not seeking much personal busi- 
ness. I have my hands very full and Iam 
only seeking desirable corporation connec- 
tions which pay me a good retaining fee and 
insure a growing usefulness on my part.” 

He was no more sharp in his scrutiny of 
Isidor than that potential magnate was in 
his scrutiny of Flackman; and though he 
might bea boy elsewhere, in this little office, 
with its vertical black-enameled filing cases 
in orderly array on one wall and its black- 
enameled bookcases full of yellow-backed 
books in orderly array on the other wall, not 
a thing misplaced, not a scrap of paper vis- 
ible and everything as sleekly groomed as 
Flackman’s hair, Izzy was ages old, sea- 
soned by centuries and perfectly at ease, for 
here at last to his hand was one of the tools 
of his trade. 

“Well, that’s the kinda lawyer I’m lookin’ 
for, Mr. Flackman; one that can be of 
growing usefulness. I ain’t a corporation 
yet, but I’m gonna be. I said it five years 
ago, and I say it now, that I’m gonna be the 
biggest motion-picture producer in the in- 
dustry. An’ I want a lawyer to go on up 
with me that’s as smart as the M. P. C. 
lawyer in New York.” 

“Lipsheim,’’ smiled Flackman, and in 
the smile was both admiration and respect 
for Lipsheim and this new client. ‘‘You 
flatter me to come to me, Mr. Iskovitch.”’ 


July 


“Well, maybe,” granted Izzy 
can’t tell till you buck against 
an’ that might be a long time 
affairs. How much retaining fee 
if you do tackle personal cases 
man?” 

Every point on Flackman 

‘A thousand dollars.” 

He had named his regular fee | 
pressive, for he had read in the ¢ 
structure of the dark-brown eye 
of him a hint of future greatne 
meant to be easily influenced inj 
promise when the pleading came 
representation from the new clier 
was a poor boy and working 
Suddenly Mr. Flackman’s poi 
for out of the poor boy’s inside | 
there came a little folded cheek 
from his vest pocket a fountain jf 

“What’s your initials, Mr. Fl 
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AGLEY stepped into the ger 
ager’s office with the calm 
of a conqueror and laid down th 
two magazine stories, a play andt 
scripts. 
“Here are the stories I have se 
immediate production,” he s 
submitting them for your O. K,, 
that is a matter of formality, 
were O. K.’d by the New York 
I left there.’’ And he finished 
bit of red tape with a flop of his 
hair. j 

“Then they don’t need my 
served Izzy, with apparently no} 
his mind whatsoever as he looke 
books, the stories, the play and 
scripts, smiling as he recogniz 
of the titles. Wagley’s pets, 
through his three years of acti 
ern editor, whatever that might} 
literary purchasing agent, in fact, 
eight favorites had been rejected 
general manager in that period ol 
safe here. Regulation things suc 
P. C. had been doing, and such 
Bimberger thought he could sell; 
one production which would in 
M. P. C.’s steadily waning pr 
figurehead placed the mass of liter 
neat little pile at his right hand 
up the top book. 4 

“This’n’ll be a very expensi 
tion, Mr. Wagley; an’ if you’rer 
make the part of Paul Worth fc 
Danforth, it’ll cost more’n we cat 
a program picture, unless you ¢ch 
backbone outta it.” a 

“You’ve already read it?” Ar 
was astonished. 

“Sure! I read it the first time} 
out, when Jake Steinberg was 
T read all these. This’s full 0’ sh 
ain’t got any ships out here. 
nacle’s got some; but they’re so 
that Mr. Schusshel won’t pay thi 
when we do a sea picture it’s g 
on a little schooner that lo 
boat an’ costs us two hun 
dollars a day. This’n’s gotta 
gle that couldn’t even get by in 
an’ if you take out that angle 
story. This’n’s about a preach 
to hell for a woman an’ reform 
an’ I seen three continuities 
tried to keep the story withou 


ley begin to reconsider his trifi 
of his youthful G. M. a 
“Apparently you don’t think 
assortment,’’ he observed. 
“Sure not! I’m gonna veto 
I’m gonna write a letter about ’ 
why I veto each one. But that ¢ 
tostop younone. You got youl 
New York, an’ you’ll be sustaine 
veto, an’ then I'll be pleased toh 
I can.” S| 
“Fair enough,’ returned Wé 
quite a warm impulse to the boy 
York he’d been led to believe he 
obstinate fight on his hands. | 
you're right about that Danforth 
I’ve been talking with Hartle}) 
complains a lot about the chea 
stories he’s had. 
“Tt will give him class to app 
surroundings, and I’ve alrea 
the matter with Gansfeder. 
the additional cost.” 


(Continued on Page 46 
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“Then I don’t have to,’’ asserted Izzy, 
grinning cheerfully. “All I gotta do is 
write a letter stating why I veto the cost, 
an’ all Gansfeder’s gotta do is to wire New 
York getting authority to override my veto, 
so that don’t need to stop younone. I sup- 
pose you’ll be wantin’ quite a fine set, Mr. 
Wagley, for them United States Senate 
scenes.” 

“T’ve already taken it up with Gansfeder 
and Hollison, and I can assure you we'll 
have a picture which will be a credit to the 
M. P. C.” Wagley, his red tape all neatly 
knotted, was about to swing out when he 
remembered something and returned. ‘By 
the way, I had a talk with Dixie Day this 
morning, and she is complaining bitterly 
about the type of stories she has been hav- 
ing, but more particularly about the one 
which you were putting through when I 
came. Now, I brought a story with me for 
her, Mr. Iskovitch, that A 

“Send ’er to me!”’ And suddenly Mr. 
Wagley was aware of an indefinable change 
in this boy who had seemed so plastic. On 
his youthful lips there was a hard set, and 
in his soft brown eyes there was a crystal- 
line glitter. “Y’know, Mr. Wagley, I told 
you about Dixie Day at the same time I 
told you I had my instructions about you 
from New York, an’ you could go ahead. 
I told you I had a couple stories for her, an’ 
I’m like you, I got my O. K. from New 
York. You can write a letter about it, if 
you wantta, so you can be on record.” 

“Fair enough,” grudgingly admitted 
Wagley, and with a flop of his front hair 
went out to put his pets in harness and 
revolutionize the industry. 

He had scarcely gone when Izzy sent for 
Simmons, who was now slaving daytimes 
under the Eastern banner and nights under 
the Western. 

“Here’s their first eight productions, 
Simmons. Go through ’em, you an’ Wells, 
an’ find out what big sets they’re likely to 
use, so we can plan accordingly. We al- 
ready got our fancy court-room set.” 

There were the hollow eyes of night work 
atop of Simmons’ flat countenance, but 
there was that in the gleeful glint between 
the two friends which cured fatigue. Brooks 
came immediately after in response to a 
call. 

‘Say, Brooks, listen! I’m gonna wantta 
fancy court-room scene in about a couple 
months or so from now, an’ I don’t wantta 
spend any money on it; an’ Wagley’s gonna 
wantta United States Senate set in a pic- 
ture that’s gonna be done right away, an’ 
they don’t care how much money they’re 
gonna spend on it.” 

“T got you, governor!” 

Huge delight swept chunky Brooks from 
his dusty little skullcap to his dusty shoes. 

“Well, say, Brooks, listen! When you 
come to make this Senate set, can you 4 

“Leave it to me!”’ And Brooks slapped 
Izzy on the bony back. 

“You better get with Simmons an’ Wells 
tonight, if you got time, then, an’ m2 

“Excuse me, Izzy.” Dumdum Isko- 
vitch, eating a banana. ‘Dixie Day’s 
outside, with her make-up on, and she’s 
supposed to go right over to her set.”’ He 
placidly watched Brooks out of the door, 
and then he came closer to the desk. ‘‘Say, 
Cousin Izzy, how long will it be before I 
can get a raise?” 

“A hundred an’ five years. An’ if you 
don’t stop always eatin’ when you come 
around me, I’ll fire you. An’ don’t call me 
Izzy during business hours. It don’t sound 
good from a office boy. Now get out in a 
hurry, an’ tell Miss Day I'll see her right 


” 


away. 

“All right, Izzy,’ returned young Eli, 
grinning cheerfully, and, thrusting half his 
banana down his throat, he went out and 
googled to Dixie to come in. 

Dixie was still a beggar’s daughter, in 
rags and tatters from neck to knees, but 
her hair was most elaborately coifed in long 
curls and her nails most beautifully mani- 
cured, and she was full of virtue and sweet- 
ness. She was doing some retakes, and the 
close-ups had been photographed, so, there 
being nothing but a few long shots left, she 
took off her hot wig, revealing her straight 
bobbed brown hair. 

“I’m as sore as the mumps, Izzy. When 
you told me you was going to change the 
style of pictures for me I thought you’d let 
me impersolate a lady at last, and wear 
some clothes. I hope I can play a lady and 
wear clothes as well as Mae Parsons or 
Gladys Babe or Prudence Joy! How did I 
ever draw this roughneck servant girl you 
cast me for which?” 
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“Now you listen to me,’ and General 
Iskovitch, who for five years had studied 
the character and disposition of every per- 
son on the M. P. C. lot, rose, leaned against 
the desk in front of the beggar’s daughter, 
took her plump hand, held it and patted it. 
“T’m your friend, Dixie, an’ I want you to 
trust me. Leave it to me an’ [’ll steer you 
right. I think you got it in you to be a big- 
hit comedienne; but if I’m makin’ a mis- 
take, why, o’course, we both flop. Now, I 
want you to be a good little sport an’ take a 
chance with me—an’ I’m not sayin’ a word 
about your jumpin’ over my head an’ takin’ 
your troubles to outsiders.” 

“Say!” Dixie’s emphatic sentiments re- 
quired her to pop up and talk standing. 
“Tf you mean that worm Wagley, I never 
did it! He ast me how I liked this cheese 
that you wished on me, and I said not so 
good, and I don’t! But further than that, 
Izzy, I want you to believe me, I didn’t 
ultimate a single syllable! It was him said 
all the rest!” 

“The dirty bum!” cried the Iskovitch, 
forgetting for the moment the refinement 
of language which he was acquiring to go 
with his elevation; and he paused to con- 
template this new light on the character 
of Wagley, for he believed Dixie implicitly. 
It was commonly reported from director to 
director that she hadn’t brains enough to 
tell a lie, though this was slander; for her 
truth-telling was not a matter of intellect 
but of heart. 

“T could call him worse, but I got to re- 
member whom I am,” she stated with a 
burr in her voice which hinted of language 
long suppressed. ‘‘Anyhow, little man, I 
peeped my last peep about this new part. 
You can tell it to Creiker, if he’s going to 
direct me, that I’ll roughneck through this 
role like I was born to it. And as far as be- 
ing a good little sport goes, the leaders in 
that is all behind me. Put it there!” And 
her other hand came down on the little 
man’s with a smack. She’d have kissed 
him as heartily except for her Cupid’s- 
bow make-up, which she dared not leave 
behind, and jerking on her wig she strode 
out. Her cheery voice floated back from 
the reception office, ‘Hello, darling! 
Whoops, that certainly is an illimitable hat, 
Prue!” 

Izzy, grinning over his easy handling of 
Dixie, and warm with friendliness for her, 
suddenly sobered as he heard the name of 
Prue, and the grimmest look he had ever 
worn came on his lips as he walked behind 
his desk. 

Prue came in with trepidation. There 
was a trace of unhappiness about her eyes, 
too, which Izzy was quick to notice; but 
it made no change in him, other than that 
sharp tug at his sympathies. He smiled 
and held out his hand, and in the eagerness 
with which she took the hand he could have 
drawn her to him more than half willingly; 
but instead he seated her, and beamed on 
her with the admiration which had never 
altered in him since the day he had first 
met her, both hunting a job at the M. P. C. 

“T understand the Pinnacle’s gonna ex- 
ploit you big. The announcement that 
came out this morning was a swell.” 

“They spend money like water over 
there.”” Prue brightened. “I’m to have 
cover pages on half a dozen magazines, in- 
dividual billboards, Sunday features—oh, 
everything!” 

“Fine!” He was particularly enthusias- 
tic, and on his lips there sprang, for an 
infinitesimal flash, a trace of that grimness. 
“I suppose you came around for your re- 
lease?”’ 

“I’m awfully sorry, Izzy. I’m sorry to 
leave here; I’m sorry to have seemed to 
have gone back on you. I’m sorriest of all 
that I found it necessary to telegraph Mr. 
Schusshel.” 

“Don’t you worry none about that,” 
said Izzy steadily, reaching in the drawer 
of his desk for a folded paper. “‘A lotta hard 
things has to be done if anybody’s gonna 
be successful.’”’? He held the paper for a 
time as if reluctant to give it up. There 
was again that fleeting trace of grimness as, 
with sudden decisiveness, he handed it to 
her. ‘It ain’t signed yet, Prue. Take it 
over to the Pinnacle, an’ if their lawyers is 
satisfied, bring back your old release an’ 
T’ll sign this’n.” 

Reluctance on her part to take it, then, 
with sudden decisiveness like his own, she 
accepted the two-page document which re- 
lieved her from a lawsuit and freed her from 
the M. P. C. Impulsively she rose and 
came to his chair. 

_ “Tazy, if you'll just say the word I won’t 
sign the contract which is waiting for me 
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at the Pinnacle. If you want me, I’ll come 
back.” 

The bony hands which lay on the arms 
of the G. M.’s chair trembled, then they 
gripped the wood, for in another instant 
they would have reached up to her, would 
have clasped her; but no human being who 
has striven for five years to achieve one 
goal, and has still the strength to struggle, 
can be swept away by any impulse that can 
be checked by half a moment of thought; 
and to such a person that half moment al- 
ways comes. 

“No, Prue, I want you to go right ahead 
an’ do what you planned.” 

She waited a moment, still undecided, 
still hesitant, still regretful, still torn by a 
feeling of disloyalty; but as she lingered 
his bony finger pressed the buzzer button, 
the door opened and the Dumdum stood 
there, his piano legs spraddled, eating a slice 
of ginger cake. 

The interview was over. Prue was gone, 
and the grim line sat firmly on the general 
manager’s lips, though there was a gulp in 
his throat which took several swallows to 
down. 

Vv 

ieee general is a great strategist who 

ean for months conceal the iron hand 
beneath the velvet glove, and hold his pa- 
tience and bide his time as did Izzy Isko- 
vitch while the three wise men from the 
East berode the M. P. C. lot on horses so 
high that they had no need to look for 
hurdles. 

But softly. Beneath the politely pleasant 
surface of the place there was a quietly 
seething underlayer, wherein there were 
deeds and doings, and well might Gustave 
Gansfeder blink his little eyes and grin his 
silly grin as he shuffle-footed around corners 
and poked his long nose into crevices in 
search of any lost nickel; for there were 
many of the nickels now, elusive, evasive, 
and always round the corner, never to be 
located, but rolling up and up into an un- 
seen overhead of staggering proportions. 
No single worker could be held responsible 
for the costs on Wagley’s pictures running 
so high, any more than any single coral in- 
sect could be given credit for building the 
mighty reef, for the trick was done by 
nickels. If a carpenter could take two min- 
utes longer in nailing a pair of planks to- 
gether, he did it; if a painter could drop a 
brush, it used that many more seconds of 
time; if a cutter could lose a piece of film, 
without sending his job along with it, he 
did it; if an electrician could leave a set of 
lights burning a few minutes longer than 
they were required, he used those lamps 
with glee: for ‘‘Little drops of water, little 
grains of sand, make the mighty ocean and 
the pleasant land.” 

Then the sets. Wagley and Hollison had 
a pride in their work, had they, and they 
wished to make a showing; so, at the 
M. P. C.’s expense, they added a little here 
and a little there to the perfection of detail, 
and found such enthusiastic codperation in 
the technical department that never a set 
came inside the cost estimates. Moreover, 
it was strange how often, in the better sets, 
the stairway was built-.on the wrong-hand 
side, or a door was where a window should 
be, and the like. Matters of no great mo- 
ment in the making of most pictures, for 
the action could be altered in the shooting; 
but matters of great seeming moment to 
Brooks and Simmons and Hillary Wells and 
Jsidor Iskovitch, who haunted these works 
of ingenuity during the building, to see 
that the mistakes were faithfully carried 
out and to view them with the eye of ab- 
stract calculation. 

There is no legitimate word in the Eng- 
lish language corresponding to the verb 
“to gyp,’’ which means “to job,’’ and there 
is no legitimate word exactly correspond- 
ing to the verb ‘‘to job,” unless it be ‘‘to 
gyp.”” Perhaps never, even on a motion- 
picture lot, where this is a fine art, was such 
a wholesale job of gypping done as was 
during this period perpetrated. It was also 
during this period that Dixie Day’s The 
Slavey’s Revenge was completed; and Izzy, 
viewing it all by himself in the projection 
room, weighing his judgment against his 
future, as he had at every step of his prog- 
ress, believed that he had struck twelve with 
Dixie’s change of character from a vapid in- 
génue to a rough comedienne. 

A G. M. of less astuteness would have 
shot that gem straight into New York to 
show them how mistaken they had been 
and how right was he; but it was not in the 
plans and strategies of General Iskovitch to 
begin his battle with a little sortie, but to 
open up simultaneously with right, left and 


center; so he shelved The Slay 
venge for a later diversion; and 
foreshadowed success, he walked 

feder’s office to make sure of § 
He found Gustave humped at 
with his forehead in his hand, go} 


and he was pale and hollow-eye 
York was deviling him about 
sheets. 

Izzy himself was pale and 
for that matter, as was Wag 
Hollison, as were Simmons 4 
Wells; for the three wise me 
East and the three wise men 0 
now held almost nightly confe 
arately, of course. 

“‘What can I do for you, Mr. 


suspicion in his little eyes. 
‘Oh, I ordered a cyclopedia dj 
set for my office, an’ I brough 
order to O. K.” 
“You did it!’”’ And Gansfeder, 
jealous of his authority, glared w 
sharp awakening that one mighi 
have fancied he had at last log 
nickel. ‘You shouldn’t do it!” — 
“Say, listen, Gus! I knew i 
right or I wouldn’t. I knew all I’ 
do would be to bring it in to yous 
OU Keates 4 
“Well, I don’t know,” worried | 
O. K.’d so many things I’m sick: 
cause every time I put down my: 
costs go up, and I don’t know what 
cost so much.” ae 
“T file a protest about it eye 
returned Izzy, grinning cheerful} 
been for three years the most | 
and efficient cost hound the M., | 
ever known, and he could tell to 
what it should cost to build a se 
flicker how much it should cost t 
scene, and had he but chosen he ec 
shown Gansfeder all the missin 
tucked away in those fat columns¢ 
“The Slavey’s Revenge that I jt 
for Dixie Day didn’t run so hi 
Gansfeder had removed his | 
his forehead, but now he put 
the cost sheets on the Dixie Da} 
had worried him more than the « 
was so absurdly low, and to sav 
could not find where the difference 


paying for it,” he finally decided, 
distress as he looked at his work; 


and the next noon, as soon as Gans 
started for the train, the velvet g 
and the iron hand came through. 
nary appointments were called 0! 
office of the general manager was 
with suddenly arriving directors a’ 
On the stages a swarm of carpe! 
technical men started workin 
Wagley and Hollison, who held t 
hour luncheon conferences as indi 
to the M. P. C.’s well-being, car 
lot somnolently at about three 0” 
were painfully wide awake in two 
quarter minutes, and demanding 
general manager; but the door wé 
by Dumdum, who, stolidly dey 
quart of peanuts, informed them 
those people could see his Cousin I 
names were on the list protruding 
top pocket, and there were no W§ 
that list. Even as they were thus 
two actors came out ee 
which actors only smile when the, 
ceived contracts. They had bee 
cast for weeks, Wagley gleanet 
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7 as they passed, and to play 
he names of which were total 


him! 
that he had a squint in his 
llison rolled Eli Iskovitch aside 
e door violently; but it was 
he crisp voice of a busy person, 
young but vigorous, ordered 
‘as to wait until sent for. 

e scenario editor and the tech- 
rushed to the office of the lat- 
ollison succeeded in getting the 
1 the phone after many ineffec- 
s, and yelled: 

Mr. Iskovitch! They’re work- 
ll over the stages for pictures 
yy you, but for which I have 
ts, had no requisitions or han- 
vay. What is this? I want an 
? 


p your shirt on an’ you'll get 
son. Hold the wire a minute. 
indreary, you may be the best 
e business, but you know two 
ll this part pays. If you want 
that contract. If you don’t, I 
few other heavies right away. 
r. Hollison. Now looky here! 
‘thin’ to do with these sets. 
rations of sets already up, an’ 
em under Higgins, of the rental 
an’ the alterations of ’em is 
s usual under his O. K.” 
the phone attested the end of 
ew, and Wagley and Hollison 
ach other blankly. Out of a 
1 come rank mutiny on the part 
jugated boss! Why, up to this 
visible pebble had been placed 
is! All was pleasant and polite, 
ild have anything they wanted. 
vhy, four big productions were 
ader way, the scripts all ready, 
eked long since, the casts all 
sall planned and making ready; 
y the two Eastern men felt iso- 
3 in a foreign land, wabbling 
third leg of their stool! 
ng to wire New York,” said 
idenly rising, his hair hanging 
ver his eyes. 
the use?’”’ And Hollison looked 
. “It’s after six o’clock in New 
had better remain in the office 
2e Iskovitch and hear what he 
hen send in a night letter, going 
Jails.”’ 
30 eminently sensible that Wag- 
‘to the general manager’s outer 
aited. It was seven o’clock and 
_he was admitted to the moist 
led G. M., who was sitting back 
$ chair, out of breath and fagged 
amic day; but he sat straight 
Wagley entered, and fatigue 
im him like a discarded cloak, 
she crystalline structure of his 
i eyes there came a something 
‘ey had never seen there before. 
re you doing?’”’ demanded the 
iter still puzzling over that 
she boy’s eyes. He never had 
ise eyes before, but now he could 
else. 
\din’ to my business, Wagley. 
fready to make some pictures.” 
it my sanction! You were dis- 
wrmed, Iskovitch, that I was to 
election of all stories. You’ve 
iF authority given me by Mr. 
[nd Mr. Lochlaren.”’ 
jmapped back the answer.‘‘What 
ido about it? Tonight at eight 
art shootin’ with all four com- 


|| ——”’ spluttered Wagley, but 
or was shaking close to his nose, 
arehead was shouting: 

on’t do nothin’! There ain’t 
ucan stop me before I get some 
to cinch these contracts I gave 
night letter won’t be delivered 
‘lock A.M., in New York, which 
ck A.M., here, an’ if you gotta 
yk the minute they read it, I’d 
dle night’s work done. Looky, 
»y, from now until tomorrow 
jm the general manager of this 
ijhere ain’t anybody gonna stand 
@ or stop me, or I got plenty hus- 
1)) toss ’em through the gate.”’ 
jat last found his voice and an 


7; Oy, you don’t know what you’re 
yu can’t make those contracts 

thut Gansfeder’s OPK.” 

|iten!” And as Izzy leaned over 

|agley suddenly noticed how the 

g)0y’s jaw and chin stuck out. 
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“What you don’t know would fill all the 
books I ain’t read yet. Them contracts is 
just as good as if they was signed by Mr. 
Schusshel himself. I’m a regular author- 
ized official of this concern, an’ I ain’t never 
had any instructions that anybody hadda 
O. K. anything I signed. It’s been the cus- 
tom maybe for business managers to O. K. 
contracts; but that has nothing to do with 
their legality, an’ every one o’ those agree- 
ments that I gave out can be sued on in 
court an’ collected. I know what I’m 
talkin’ about, because I had the best legal 
advice obtainable, an’ the M. P. C. is al- 
ready in for close to a hundred thousand 
dollars that they’ve as good as spent on my 
pictures—an’ they’re goin’ through! Now 
beat it, Mr. Wagley, and send your night 
wire, because mine’s already filed.’ 

Quite happily, entirely rested, and feeling 
in no need of dinner whatsoever, Izzy hur- 
ried out into the lot and viewed with that 
peculiar pleasure which comes to every 
motion-picture worker the blazing lights 
which bored up through the night, reveal- 
ing gaunt and spectral facades here and 
towers there, and vague scurrying figures, 
and the blazing squares which marked the 
entrances to the stages, in half a dozen of 
which carpenters were pounding and paper 
hangers were papering and painters were 
painting and property men were moving 
things out and moving things in, and dec- 
orators were tearing down things and hang- 
ing up others. Mad enthusiasm everywhere, 
and never a carpenter lost a stroke in nail- 
ing a pair of planks together and never a 
painter dropped a brush; and there were 
loud and jovial greetings for the G. M. 
wherever he went to view the magic trans- 
formations taking place. 

It was marvelous to see the Senate Cham- 
ber resolving itself into the court room for 
which it had been designed; to see the cas- 
tle hall which had been built as a Southern 
patio transform itself into its original in- 
tention; to see a fountain, long since piped, 
play where a fireplace had stood, and a set 
which had been out of proportion when it 
was an Oriental divan seem perfect as it 
became a drawing-room. As a business 
man Isidor Iskovitch enjoyed himself 
hugely, for he was getting those sets for his 
pictures at a fraction of what it would have 
cost to have them built. They were fine 
sets, and the Wagley pictures had paid for 
them—and production cost was a mighty 
important test of art in the New York 
office. 

Already directors and actors and camera- 
men and electricians were thronging the 
half-finished sets, and were presently shoot- 
ing in corners while carpenters still pounded 
in other corners; and it was like the thrill 
of pushing through a railroad on franchise 
time or beating the enemy to a strategic 
hill. Until the crack of dawn Isidor Isko- 
vitch watched enthusiastic partisans build- 
ing his general managership for him, and it 
was just as he yawned and threw himself on 
his bed in his clothes for an hour or so of 
sleep that David Schusshel, operating on 
New York time, put his spectacles astride 
his well-complexioned nose and bent his 
benevolent yellow eyes on his pile of tele- 
grams, and gave a start, and then a gasp, 
and pushed an agitated buzzer for Andy 
Lochlaren, who came in pale on top, his 
pallor only relieved by the blue of his eyes 
and the blue of the tip of his sharp nose; 
and in his hand also was a sheaf of tele- 
grams. 

“Didn’t I tell you the boy was erratic?” 
spluttered Andy, who seldom became ex- 
cited more than once a year, and this was 
the oceasion. ‘‘Lord knows what he’s done! 
I gather from Wagley and Hollison that 
Izzy has suddenly gone crazy, after having 
behaved himself for months; that he’s 
starting four pictures without consulting 
anybody, not even us; that he’s obligated 
the M. P. C. already to a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of expense on his four pic- 
tures, which means we’ll have to put up a 
half million at the lowest calculation before 
we’re through.” 

“Yes, I got that,” said David, ‘and I 
gather from Izzy that the boy hasn’t hada 
chance since he took the job except to say 
yes to your yes men. It ain’t right, Andy.” 

Andy stared at David Schusshel in the 
hopeless indignation of a sane business man. 

“You're not going to sustain the boy!” 

“T sustained everybody else in Califor- 
nia. I been doing nothing else but sustain 
somebody by wire. Every day Izzy vetoes 
something, then I have to give a separate 
individual O. K. for the other people to go 
over his head. I been clear down the al- 
phabet sustaining people, twice this week 
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for Hollison, and now I’ve come to ‘I.’ It’s 
Iskovitch’s turn, and Izzy gets sustained!”’ 

“You don’t know what kind of pictures 
he’s going to make; you don’t know how 
much money he’s going to spend on them; 
you don’t know anything about them.” 

“Well,” said David, ‘I made a lot of 
other pictures I didn’t know anything about, 
nor how much they were going to cost me, 
and these can’t be any hr-r-rottener than 
some we already made and got our money 
out. And say, Andy, I’m not sustaining 
Izzy, either, because I’m so sure the pic- 
tures are going to be good, but because 
Izzy’s got the nerve to do what he’s doing. 
And say, if I didn’t have the same kind of 
nerve like that boy’s got, the M. P. C. 
would have passed out a long time ago!”’ 

Thus it was that the morning brought 
the joyous news which spread jubilation 
throughout the camp of the West—the 
first rout of the East! Izzy Iskovitch was 
sustained! He was the G. M. for four pic- 
tures, anyhow, although the Old Man had 
sternly and emphatically ordered him not 
to take the bit in his teeth again. 

It was a day of jubilation, wherein neither 
Simmons nor Wells nor Izzy was able to 
work, though they tried; but Izzy did man- 
age to remember to send The Slavey’s Re- 
venge to New York, with the earnest 
recommendation that Dixie Day’s contract 
be renewed. 

At the end of a hectic week there came 
back this wire: 


Dixie Day picture rotten. Julius and entire 
sales force and Andy unanimous. I think so 
myself. If you renew her contract, this is a legal 
notice that it will be at your own responsibility 
and you will have to pay her salary yourself. 

DAVID SCHUSSHEL. 


The potential magnate sat in quiet 
thought with that telegram for a long, long 
time, and once more he put his future at the 
mercy of his judgment. He sat alone for 
half an hour, while he mentally ran The 
Slavey’s Revenge, foot by foot, from be- 
ginning to end, and when the last reel had 
rolled off he was satisfied. It was a hit 
picture, or might he never see his name put 
up Isidor Iskovitch Presents! He sent for 
Dixie Day at once, and she came in her 
slavey make-up, for she was already on her 
last picture for the M. P. C., The Slavey’s 
Triumph, and she bounded in on her general 
manager with her usual heartiness. 

“Hello, kid! What is the new jolt for your 
little friend the impusilated underling?”’ 

“Tt’s a jolt all right,’”’ said Izzy soberly. 
“Say, Dixie, I’m gonna do something that 
oughtn’t to be done so far in advance. I’m 
gonna slip you some bad news. Look at 
this telegram.” 

She read it and her hand trembled. She 
read it again, and she almost whimpered. 

“T knew it! I just had an intuition that 
I’d be a ruined woman if I ever made that 
roughneck picture! I don’t see why you 
wouldn’t let me play a lady!” 

“I’m sorry,” and Izzy took her hand. 
She snatched it away from him, but he 
calmly reached for it again, and patted it; 
and she let him keep it while she sniffled, 
for she was as susceptible as a cat to a 
friendly stroke. ‘‘But you know, Dixie, I 
told you we’d have to be sports together on 
it, an’ maybe we’d flop, an’ we seem to have 
done it. I suppose you was expectin’ quite 
a raise if you renewed your contract.” 

“Tl tell the cock-eyed world I was!” 
sniffed the cast-off comedienne. “Two 
hundred bones up or I’d instigate my inde- 
pendence and go where they could appre- 
ciate ability.” 

“Well, I hope you get it,’ and General 
Iskovitch patted her hand most soothingly. 
“1 ]] tell Creiker to arrange your shooting 
so you can get around to the studios an’ see 
what you can do.” 

“Thanks, old darling. That part’ll be all 
right. I’m known in the profession and | 
got friends at every studio. Getting a job 
is no trouble for me a-tall! But I hate 
the way I’m leaving the lot. It hurts my 
arrogance!”’ 

Four days later, while the quartet of pic- 
tures which carried the Western colors were 
racing neck and neck along the most effi- 
cient production lines ever seen at the 
M. P. C., Dixie, in her street clothes, and a 
flamboyant fullness of pulchritude which 
would have astounded the fans who knew 
her as a vapid and colorless little ingénue, 
found the G. M. in the castle hall and drew 
him around the scaffolding with panic in 
the large round eyes which had been her 
chief asset. 

“Izzy, I’m a dud,” she confessed in an 
awed half whisper. “I’m an old shell that 
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Clean Parks 


and Beaches 
NoPicnichiffer 


CYCLONE 


People feel that “The public’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business”. So our 
parks, beaches, camp sites and picnic 
grounds are usually a disgrace. This 
ideal rubbish burner affords an easy 
disposition for luncheon fragments, 
boxes, paper and other refuse. 


Placed at convenient spots, it appeals 
to our sense of fairness. Easy to 
throw in the rubbish, touch a match 
and be off. No danger from burn- 
ing fragments. Endorsed by fire 
authorities everywhere. 


At home, too, you will appreciate this con- 
venience. Keep the Cyclone Catch-All Basket 
in kitchen, hall, cellar or closet. Once a week 
carry your trash out and burn it. Handle 
rubbish only once. 

Made of heavy crimped wire, finished in bake 
green enamel. Light and easily carried. 2 
inches high. Sold by department and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. 


Manufactured only by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIJ., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and Wire Works) 
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NEARLY six million 

American Pulleys 
in service in the United 
States and foreign 
countries attest the 
success with which 
this type of pressed 
steel construction (em- 
bodied in the new shaft 
hanger) has met the 
demands of industry. 


AM. 


HANGERS 
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Announcement 


N entirely new type of pressed 
steel shaft hanger combining 
unusual strength and rigidity with 
accurate alignment adjustments 
and a pleasing and graceful design. 
This new American Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hanger is the result of a quarter of a 


century of experience in power trans- 
mission problems. 


This shaft hanger is in every way a 
worthy companion to the American Pulley, 
for twenty-five years accepted as a stand- 
ard of pulley excellence. 


This hanger carries with it the guarantee 
of The American Pulley Company, the 


same guarantee which stands back of the » 


American Pressed Steel Pulley. 


More complete description of these new 
American Pressed Steel Hangers is con- 
tained in a special folder. A request will 
bring you a copy promptly. 


For complete list of distributers, 
see MacRae’s Blue Book. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Stee! Sash Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft HanSgers, and Pressed Steel Shapes. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


ERICA 


RESSED STEEL 


won’t makea puff. I’ve been on the M. P.C. 
lot too long, and I’m a has-been program 
stewer that was once.a squab. I’m a ham!” 

“What’s the matter? Don’t they want 
you, Dixie?” asked General Iskovitch in no 
degree surprised. ‘‘Not even at your regu- 
lar salary?” 

“Not at any price,’ she admitted with 
her usual candor. “I thought I was the 
goods, but I woke up and found the gin was 
bad. Why, I tried to slip myself in with a 
bunch of radishes over at the Earthwide, 
but somebody cut the string and J fell out.” 

“All right, Dixie. That being the case, 
I’ll sign you up myself.” 

“Whoops!”’ she cried, and throwing both 
arms around him she kissed him with a 
resounding smack. “Somebody tear me 
away from this sweet little man before I 


crush him to a pulp! 
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TELEGRAM from Dixie Day, Herself, 

making a personal appearance with 
The Slavey’s Revenge at a theater in 
Omaha: 


Me and the picture struck twelve. They like 
us fine. Love to all. 


From the exhibitor in Omaha, by re- 
quest: 


Miss Day putting her picture over strong. 
Her monologue is a scream and her voice fills 
my theater like a coon shouter. 


From the branch manager of the M. P. C. 
in Omaha: 


Don’t care for Dixie Day’s picture myself. 
The exhibitors like her in ingénue poor girls, 
but audiences here eating her up. 


Hot dog! General Iskovitch, with his 
three telegrams in his hand, hurried over to 
Projection Room Three in a spirit of elation 
known to every successful gambler, for that 
picture promoter who permits his star to 
make a personal appearance is taking a 
long chance with his public, she not having 
any camera to soften her disposition or di- 
rector to tell her minute by minute where 
to place her right foot and how to elevate 
her left eyebrow and how to crook her little 
finger. In the darkness of Projection Room 
Three were Simmons and a cutter, putting 
the final polish on that gripping melodrama, 
The Midnight Mystery; but Izzy, familiar 
with every inch of that masterpiece, had no 
present interest in it. He snapped on the 
lights and said to the cutter: 

“Say, Jimmy, listen! Hillary Wells is 
over in Two with When Daylight Dawns. 
Well, ask him to come over here, quick.” 
Then he slid into the stiff working bench 
beside Simmons, and grinned as he had not 
grinned in months. ‘Dixie Day went 
over big! What have we gotta do to this 
film yet?” 

“Give it a showing. It’s ready.” And 
Simmons, pulling the telegrams from Izzy’s 
tense clutch, read them with a reflection of 
Izzy’s grin on his tired flat face; then he 
looked toward the screen as if the picture 
were still there, and frowned abstractedly, 
for the nervous moment had come to let go, 
and there might still be improvements 
which he could make. ‘‘There are a couple 
of titles with which I’m not entirely satis- 
fied.” 

“There always would be. You could play 
with a picture like this for a year and keep 
doin’ somethin’ to it, an’ maybe you’d 
spoil it. Hustle up them inserts, an’ get 
finals for them few temps right away, for if 
Dixie Day holds up through the week, The 
Midnight Mystery starts to the New York 
office Saturday!” 

Hillary Wells came lounging in and read 
the telegrams which were poked at him, 
stretched his long legs in front of him, and a 
beatific grin came on his tired angular face. 

“T get the distant thrill of opening night 
from this, and the same worry about mid- 
week. It’s a Wednesday-night audience 
that counts, my boy.” 

“T’m satisfied now!” exulted Izzy. 
“How’s When Daylight Dawns, Wells? 
Are you ready to let go of it?” 

“T hope I never see the damn thing 
again!’”’ But When Daylight Dawns was 
his pet and his pride—a tense, cleanly told 
drama, without a false note in it—he had 
hung with it night and day for months in 
the writing, night and day for weeks in the 
shooting, and night and day ever since in 
the projection room; and he was confident 
that he had such a picture as would do 
credit to the screen and himself and his 
general manager. “I hate the thing. And 
I hate my other misbegotten child, Love 
and a Sword.” 


“So will I if I don’t do an 
grinned Izzy, who knew quite} 
deep affection for his swiftly 
passionate romance of old ¢@ 
That and His First Wife’s Hi 
mons’ farcical comedy, complete 
pictures on which Izzy was stakj 
tle for supremacy; and they wy 
ished. The work being done al 
was only an excuse to hold t 
Dixie Day, Herself, by gloriov 
ing the figurehead’s judgment, ; 
the way for their favorable r 
New York office. 

Three days later; a nig 
Dixie Day, Herself: 2 


You really are an irresissable 
very preponderous on the stage oi 
I think of appearing in Romeo andj 
mously. Society has opened its | 
I eae last in my proper social staj} 
toa 


From the branch manager, at. 
the week: it 


As requested, am reporting on Di| 
gagement. Biggest business any pic| 
ever did in this territory, and wi 
creased sales; but the exhibitors li 
in poor-girl ingénues. Dixie 
Slavey’s Revenge stick with her stro 
hit. Our best society had her out 
dinners and parties in every spare hi 
and they’re laughing yet at some ofis 
pulled. | 


Hot dog! Thrilled with advan} 
General Iskovitch boxed up hij 
tures and started them to New} 
at the same time mailed copies 
Omaha telegrams and duplicate 
Omaha press notices to Davi 
and Andy Lochlaren and Juliu 
He underscored heavily som 
sages in the copies he sent to 
had a long score to settle wi 
general sales manager and his 
yes men. For instance, the 
sales rating as high as 90 and 9 
the extravagantly produced men! 
turned out by the Eastern t 
course, they were productions | 
stories which Julius himself | 
tioned; but the judgment of 
vitch, potential magnate, w 
against them. They were the 
progressive, unintelligent lin 
flapdoodle on which the M. P. 


and its downward climb for 1 
and it filled the boy with a | 
which he could searcely endure 
things had to be made and 
under his régime. Oh, well, ¢ 
had put across four which repr 
ideas of advancement, and had 
of them a good sales value for 
the triumph of Dixie Day. She 
one, was she? They wouldn’ 
in anything but simp ingénue 
they? Well, say! Who had sp 
for a great comedienne? W 
nerve to back his judgment witl 
that she’d be a big profit 
changed line of productions? | 
the M. P. C.’s general manage’ 
were trying to make a figurel 
but couldn’t get away with it. } 

A night letter from Dixie D: 
making a personal appearance} 
Slavey’s Revenge, in Denver: | 


TI am not the millenion here I wel 
though my act is more refined. I wri! 
There is no society in this tank an® 
is above these plebes’ antecedents. © 


From the exhibitor in Der 
quest: 


Why do you turn these hens or 
their brains? I got Dixie Day for 
I paid too much. 


From the branch manager of : 
in Denver: 


If society is lonesome without Iii 
Hollywood, pull her back quick. 
don’t have to be told which fork to 
soup, and that monologue of hers! 
lives at home needs an alarm cloc 
good thing about it is she’s so C4 
hear her back of the fourth row. | 
flops with her. The exhibitors like t 
poor-girl ingénues. 


| 
Suddenly rage possessed the we 
Isidor Iskovitch, and the st 
which he had been all these m( 
fested itself in a totally une) 
hysteria, made the more viol 
did not know how to curse. 
bony fists on his desk, he x ci 
chair as he jumped up, he kiel 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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: | DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


The price of Dodge Brothers Motor Car is a genuine 
index of its value. 


F Enabled, by their vast resources, to finance themselves— 
Selling directly through dealer to purchaser— 


Adding nothing to the price of the car to support a 
free service policy— 


Concentrating on one chassis for their complete line— 


Eliminating the overhead involved in furnishing many 
body types with special finishes— 


Dodge Brothers are actually able to conserve several 
hundreds of dollars in the manufacture and sale 


\ of each car. 


This saving is not only reflected in the price; it 
is returned to the product itself, and in this way 

ay passed on to the purchaser—a dollar’s worth of motor 
car for every dollar invested. 
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Style 40D 
Black Kidskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


TEP out—firmly, con- 
fidently—certain that 
with Hanover Shoes you 
are putting your best foot 
forward. 

Hanover Shoes add dis- 
tinction to your appear- 
ance. They indicate, as 
much as anything you 
wear, your critical taste 
in clothes. 

Hanover Shoes are 
good-looking—long-wear- 
ing—comfortable—honest 
value through and 
through. The choice of 
discriminating men for a 
quarter century. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoemak- 
ers in America who sell 
exclusively through our 
own stores. 

If there isno Hanover 
Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. 
Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER,PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are especially made for growing feet. 
They’re staunch,serviceable and good-look- 
ing. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


Style LM 208 
Little Men’s Brown 
Russia Lace Shoe 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
standing ash tray, he grabbed up a pile of 
books and threw them one by one with all 
his might at a film can in a corner, he 
stamped up and down the room gesticulat- 
ing with wrath; and at that most inauspi- 
cious moment Dumdum came stalking in 
eating an Eskimo pie, his mouth decorated 
with white and brown. He googled through 
his delicacy, ‘‘Did you call me, Izzy?” 

“No, you bonehead! You're fired! Get 
out! Go home and tell Uncle Eli to take 
you to the cemetery and bury you! Get 
out, I tell you!” And grabbing up one of 
the books on the floor, he threw it at his 
little Cousin Eli, missed him, broke the 
glass panel in the door and felt better. His 
little Cousin Eli stood staring at him out 
of round, flat, china-blue eyes, his mouth 
roundly open with an unchewed bite in 
startling evidence, then slowly his mouth 
closed on the bite and he stamped out. He 
was back in a moment, however, with his 
hat on and his lunch box under his arm. 

“Say, Izzy, I guess I can’t remember 
what you told me to tell my father. Maybe 
you better write it.” 

Izzy laughed, and felt that he owed the 
Dumdum something for his restoration to 
reason. 

“Take off your hat and get busy. You 
ain’t fired yet, but I don’t know how soon. 
Hustle out an’ get a man to fix this door.” 

“All right, Izzy,’’ and young Eli’s round 
blue eyes filled with tears, though he 
pumped up his cheerful Iskovitch grin as 
he sniffed his way toward the door. 

“An’ say, Eli, listen! Ask Hillary Wells 
to do a head spin up here, quick.” 

That was the inspiration which came out 
of Izzy’s wrath. Wells! Hillary had written 
the monologue on How to Fall Downstairs 
with which Dixie had made her hit in 
Omaha. Wells should be able to carry out 
a publicity idea of Izzy’s which might yet 
save the day, although the only infallible 
way to save an egg is to eat it before de- 
terioration sets in. 

Oh, rotten! Izzy had no need to send 
copies of the Denver telegrams to New 
York. They’d have the bad news there 
soon enough! Wells and his harassed G. M. 
worked like Trojans on that publicity idea, 
and filled the mails with bright and shining 
blurbs; but the egg beat them to it. On 
Thursday came a telegram from David 
Schusshel: 

“‘Am giving you the privilege to call Dixie 
Day off the road yourself. Give her her last 
two weeks’ salary and let her go. She’s kill- 
ing what little business she’s got left.’ 

On Friday came the regulation wire from 
the sales department: 

When Daylight Dawns 60 per cent, Love and 
a Sword 55, His First Wife’s Husband 57, The 
Midnight Mystery 73. Detailed criticisms fol- 
low by mail. We did not think much of these 
pictures. They are above the heads of our trade 
and have about the chance of The Slavey’s Re- 
venge, which looks now to be a flop after open- 
ing well in Omaha. 

JuLIus BIMBERGER, G.S. M. 


So much for General Iskovitch’s carefully 
planned strategy! 

On Saturday morning Dixie Day, Her- 
self, walked into the private office of her 
general manager and impresario in the re- 
pressed drab costume of Nebraska’s: oldest 
and most aristocratic society leaders, and 
in marrow-freezing haughtiness observed, 
with her head tilted at an angle and a lor- 
gnette handy for emergencies: 

“T have never been grosslier insulted, 
Mr. Iskovitch. Where did you ever excu- 
vate that Mrs. Malaprop of the Movies 
publicity? Say, who revolved these scur- 
rulitious items that’s making a guttersnipe 
out of one entitled to reign in the best cir- 
cles, like I did in Omaha?” 

She paused for an apology, but the grim- 
visaged young man in the chair only stared 
thoughtfully at the star, who was due to 
make a personal appearance in Salt Lake 
City the next day. 

“Say,” she began again, swinging her 
lorgnette haughtily, ‘what smart Alick 
trumped up the blurb that I got my educa- 
tion out of a dictionary that was chewed 
by a goat and my mother pasted the leaves 
together wrong? What bloozy bimbo’s 
idea was it that I got my training for The 
Slavey’s Revenge by working in a Chicago 
hash house, where I got famous for tossing 
plates of eggs from the kitchen door to the 
front table without mussing a yolk? What 
goofy giggle-hound framed the story that 
at my first party I tried to drink my lobster 


_ cocktail because it was in a glass, and fin- 


ished by masticaishing the slice of lemon 
out of my finger bowl? Who thought up 
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the impusilated pervarication that the first 
time I was ever led out on the floor to dance 
I thought my partner wanted to wrestle 
me and I broke his collar bone?” 

And still General Iskovitch sat grimly at 
his desk and made no move. 

“Say! Can’t you hear what I’m telling 
you or what? Aren’t you got manners 
enough to answer a lady when she addresses 
you? Understand me, Mr. Iskovitch, ’m 
through with this rough stuff! When I 
start on my contract with you, I pick my 
own stories and I impersonificate nothing 
but society queens and the nobilities; and 
I get publicity befitting my social cast. Not 
the kind that gives me the razz like they 
did in the Denver newspaper office when 
they showed me that those opprobulous 
attacks enimated from this very office! It 
was you, Izzy, that I thought was my 
friend, that heaped this catechism on me! 


. Wherever I go they laugh at me, and pull 


this Mrs. Malaprop of the Movies stuff! If 
I ask anybody to pass the butter, they all 
stops to listen to see if I make a break. 
Izzy, you made me the laughingstocks of 
the whole United States!” 

“Hot dog!” General Iskovitch jumped 
from his chair and grabbed a time-table out 
of his desk. “Say, Mrs. Malaprop, as we 
go I’m gonna give you your orders, because 
that contract that you was talkin’ about 
was made by the best legal brains in Cali- 
fornia, an’ you’ll find out that it says you 
gotta do exactly what I say or I can hold 
you outta a job for life; an’, believe me, 
when I got the biggest hit in the show busi- 
ness, I’m gonna make it stick!” 

He grabbed out his watch, he grabbed 
down his hat, he grabbed Dixie Day, Her- 
self, by the arm and started for the door. 

“Where you taking me?”’ she demanded. 

“To Salt Lake City!’”’ And the ring of 
triumph was in his voice. 
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N A CALM and pleasant morning when 

all Nature smiled and the invigorating 
Atlantic sea breezes circled around and 
through the Eastern offices of the M. P. C., 
Andy Lochlaren and David Schusshel sat 
at the desk of the latter in placid conference, 
when suddenly the door swung open and 
there slammed in a gangling, long-necked, 
flat-stomached young man with the pink of 
youth still in his olive cheeks, the glint of 
intense purpose in the crystalline structure 
of his dark-brown eyes and a strap-handled 
bundle of letter files in each hand. 

“Why, hello, Izzy!’ exclaimed David 
Schusshel in astonishment. “‘What are 
you doing here? Who’s been running your 
job while you’ve been gone?” 

“My cousin Eli,” snapped Izzy. “‘That’s 
my office boy, the one they call Dumdum 
on the lot, an’ he’s good enough for a 
G. M. job where all you gotta do is say you 
don’t like everything an’ have it passed 
over your head. Where’s Julius Bimberger? 
I want to see him—in this room.” 

Andy Lochlaren was smiling that smile 
which would have been mad hilarity in 
another man, and he made as if to say some- 
thing; but David touched him on the el- 
bow to stop him, and ordered: 

“Send for Julius, Andy, Well, Izzy, you 
put across Dixie Day fine. She’s got more 
publicity on that Mrs. Malaprop of the 
Movies than any stunt we ever pulled. 
Why, she’s the laughingstock of the United 
States, and her sales on The Slavey’s Re- 
venge are going right up.” 

“Much obliged,’ said Izzy, casting on 
his friend David Schusshel a malevolent 
eye. “I got your telegram right here that 
says you thought The Slavey’s Revenge 
was no good,’ and he tapped Letter File 
Number One significantly. 

Julius Bimberger came in with his hair 
plastered across his wide forehead as stiffly 
as ever, and seeing the visiting G. M. he 
pounded across the room with great hearti- 
pre and gripped the boy’s hand in a wide 
clasp. 

“Hello, Izzy! I got to hand it to you on 
Dixie Day. All the exhibitors that come in 
laugh about her and spring one of her funny 
words, and they’re buying The Slavey’s 
Revenge like hot cakes.” 

“Yes, I got your report on it, sayin’ it’s 
rotten,’”’ returned young Mr. Iskovitch, and 
now that intense purpose in his dark-brown 
eyes began to glitter and to glint as he pulled 
up Letter File Number Three and opened 
it. “Say, listen, Julius, a man like you 
oughtn’t to never put himself on record. 
You only been right five times in three 
years.” 

““A couple of ha-ha’s,” retorted Julius, 
taking the statement as repartee, and he 


sat widely in the widest chai 
whiffy wheeze. Why, I picke 

“Now wait a minute, J 
rupted Izzy. ‘“‘You got plenty 
without makin’ a liar outta 
I’m gonna save you from it. | 
on you right here. In this le 
every report you ever made 
an’ I got it all tabulated, sho 
you picked an’ the ones you fk 
with only them five exception: 
you picked was flops and th 
flopped was winners. There’s the 
And he slapped it on David 
desk in a neat pile, arranged 
order, with the tabulation o 
all you gotta do is compare 


an’ if he wants to keep you al 
you gotta keep your nose out; 
tures! 4 


David Schusshel lay back hi, 
emitted a loud laugh, then he 
Izzy with mild reproof: . 

“Wait a minute, my boy. A. 
right to an opinion even if } 
hasn’t he?”’ ; 


good work and boost rotten 
when he’s in such a position that 
carries any weight with other p 
of the reasons why I’m here is 


open) your yawp again to hi 
Tl ” t 


a hard course of sprouts this pas! 
and I guess he’s got a bellyful 
got it full too.” 
“But look here, Mr. Schuss | 
“You go back in your offiep 


"7 


had enjoyed for a long time; lig 
he held his sides, while the s? 
went over to the visiting G. Mil 
his hand. 

“You didn’t give me a chil 


suspended judgment on its sale 
we had some first-class exhib) 
it; and we have it in a first-r 
Broadway. It will show in abit 
We have a first-run house in € 
Love and a Sword; one in Chifg 
in St. Louis for His First Wife 
and we’re holding The Midnij 
for special exploitation. We hi 
for the trade papers yesterda) | 
what the boys said I think yl 
prised by the notices you get.) 
“Say, by golly, Andy, you’rt 
everything I wanted to tell Im 
objected David, but Izzy wast 
(Continued on Page} 
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ntinued from Page 54) 

| of Andy, speechless, a big gulp 
t, and the Old Man, looking on 
, began to twinkle. ‘Say, Izzy, 
he rest of those letter files?”’ 
laughed a little huskily. 
lumber One is the goods on you, 
hel, an’ Number Two is Andy, 
yr Three is Julius, an’ the other 
Wagley an’ Hollison an’ Gans- 
now, l’m gonna tell you some- 
Schusshel. I don’t step a foot 
e Jot unless them fellas is gone.” 
yout it, Andy?” inquired David 
riumph. “You know you sent 
here—I didn’t, and you can put 
Number Two Letter File, Izzy.” 
yy wins on production cost if on 
se,” grinned Andy. “You're 
dy with the telegraph blanks, 
pose you frame a recall for my 
rts, and Mr. Schusshel will sign 


, you send it.” Izzy was begin- 
at nonchalant ease. ‘All I want 
n three to be called back East 
Loebman sent out to be business 
gain, an’ Simmons to be scenario 
n, an’ Brooks technical director, 
ny exclusive authority, guaran- 
ntract.” 

on’t need any contract, son,” 
boss, beaming on him affection- 
Ilsustain you. I stuck with you 
1, only you didn’t know it.” 
ybody else did,” retorted Izzy, 
ng with the hurt they had put on 
i test. ‘Your word’s good with 
husshel—but I wantta contract.’ 
noment old David rubbed the 
is nose with his broad forefinger 
nee and hurt pride, while Andy 
4d snickered; then David’s brow 
dhe beamed benevolently again. 
at, Izzy, I’ll have a contract fixed 
ean hurry back and get on the 


ain’t so much hurry. I’m gonna 
about a week an’ study what’s 
a the business. Prudence Joy’s 
r the Pinnacle opens tomorrow 
2rudence is on to make a personal 
e with it.” 

ay it’s a knock-out,” speculated 
tinct regret in him, and David 
winced. ‘The Pinnacle has sent 
e a skyrocket, and this picture 
ier in the first rank of money- 
~ hear her work is wonderful.” 
hat’s where you fellas sustained 
For five years I been sayin’ Pru- 
was a comer, an’ now she’s here! 
ye on a big play for her, an’ if we 
‘right I wantta take it back with 
'e next starrin’ vehicle with us.” 
° so emphatic as to seem like a 
ed in that room for a tense mo- 
| then Andy Lochlaren broke it 
me awed monosyllable: 


’ And now the voice of Izzy rose 
iumph. “I got back her original 
at the Pinnacle’s lawyer could 
a permanent release, an’ I gave 
aanent release that we can twist 


1’ time we want her. 
(gh she don’t know it yet, an’ we 
jon dollars advertising for our in- 
oanin’ her to Rodney Adams!”’ 
Uhel’s desk the first button to the 
an office boy, and Izzy punched 


nn.“ That joker is in the preamble, 
; made by my personal attorney, 
| smartest picture attorney on the 
—Mr. Flackman, of Finkle, Fen- 
jlackman’s. I brought ’im along 
that release to Lipsheim for the 
7 "ll have with the Pinnacle, so the 
“can pay the expenses of his trip; 
he’s here him an’ Lipsheim can 
(t about my contract—an’ I gotta 
jon Flackman.”” The door opened 
>) y came in, but Izzy did not turn. 
e Mr. Flackman my compliments, 
; ait will give me great pleasure to 
im to Mr. Schusshel, if he will be 
|; to step this way.” 
jlly!” said David Schusshel, and 
a deep breath. “Say, by golly, I 
syoung again! I’d like tostart in 
ill over again, like Izzy!” 
‘ot enough fun as it is,” and Izzy 
she Old Man with a contemplative 
wre he inquired, “How would you 
5 Dixie Day back again? You 
s makin’ personal appearances in 
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Newark this week, an’ I’m goin’ over to see 
her tonight.” 

“‘She’s already under contract to some- 
body,” worried Andy. “She wouldn’t say 
to whom.” 

“Youbet youmy lifesheis!’’ Izzy clapped 
both his bony hands on his bony knees to 
laugh. ‘‘She’s under contract to me, an’ 
T’ll sell ’er to you. She gets a raise of 
two hundred bones; an’ besides that, her 
personal-appearance expenses; an’ besides 
that, a fifteen-thousand-dollar bonus!”’ 

The smiles left the faces of both Andy 
and David, and it was Schusshel who said 
most regretfully: 

“T don’t like that, Izzy. I thought you 
had correct principles. It wasn’t ethical for 
you as general manager to sign up one of 
our stars, to hold us up for an advance and 
a bonus that you’ll get a split out of. I— 
I didn’t think you’d do that, Izzy.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Well, I got your per- 
mission for it. You even dared me to do 
it!” And grabbing up Letter File Number 
One, he swiftly and deftly produced a 
telegram which he thrust into old David’s 
hands, which David read with a sudden 
chuckle and passed to Andy. 

“Oh, well,’ said the Old Man, “‘you did 
it before she made her hit, and that makes 
it all right. If you’d done it after she made 
her hit it wouldn’t have been right. You’re 
scan to your winnings. You took the 
risk.” 

“Sure!’”’ agreed Izzy, and they were all 
three satisfied with their respective ethics. 

On this, pointy little Flackman came in, 
and from then it was sober and serious 
business, with pudgy little Lipsheim pres- 
ently added, and each sleight-of-hand per- 
former avid for each other’s tricks; but 
just before the G. M. started for Newark, 
the Old Man, going to the door with him, 
observed, “Say, Izzy, I have to compli- 
ment you on the low cost of your four fine 
pictures.” 

“Yes, I watched ’em close.” 

“T’ll bet you did. But say, they cost lots 
less than just what close watching would 
get you. It’s remarkable what little those 
fine-made pictures cost, and also it’s re- 
markable how much more Wagley’s pic- 
tures cost than they ought to.” 

“Yes, they didn’t watch ’em close.” 

“Somebody did!” roared the Old Man, 
and as the yellow eyes of David Schusshel 
sought and held the dark-brown eyes of 
Isidor Iskovitch there came between them 
a grin of deep, deep understanding, and of 
mutual admiration and respect; for the 
true qualities of a great motion-picture 
magnate were in each of them. 


Izzy wore his dinner suit like a veteran 
when he walked into the midnight show on 
the roof with the famous Mrs. Malaprop 
of the Movies on his arm, flamboyant in 
her pulchritude and with no trace whatso- 
ever of her briefly enjoyed ladylike hauteur, 
for she had made such a hit with public and 
press alike by her malapropisms that she 
was proud of her ignorance. She had it all 
over the rest of the movie queens, because 
she could be her happy comfortable self for 
life, with no pose to sustain and no mis- 
takes to dread. Moreover, she clung with a 
warm cling to the arm of Isidor Iskovitch, 
for he was the candy kid just now, the star 
of her life, the little wiz who had saved her 
from obliviousness, and she owed him an 
eternal debt of gratitude. 

As they reached their little table and re- 
mained standing a moment to glance around 
the busy throng of half black-and-white 
and half variegated color, Izzy’s quick eye 
caught a group which was the center of 
such casual observation as New York be- 
stows when it is busy; for there sat the 
reigning sensation of moviedom, that tre- 
mendously successful young emotional 
actress, Prudence Joy, who had literally 
wept her way into stardom, and who, for 
two days now, since the opening of her first 
Pinnacle picture, had all the space in the 
movie columns. With her were Rodney 
Adams and some eight or ten notables of 
the Pinnacle company, big stars and big 
executives, together with their lackeys and 
flunkies and hangers-on of both sexes, and 
Izzy’s lips took on that trace of grimness; 
then his eyes softened and the straightness 
of his lips relaxed as the force of Prue’s 
daintiness swept on him. The lights were 
glinting on her hair of spun gold and spar- 
kling in her clear blue eyes and gleaming 
on her smooth shoulders and her prettily 
turned neck; shimmering on her dress of 
silver lace. The prettiest girl in Hollywood, 


and the smartest, and the sweetest, and’ 


the one with the most ability. 
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“Hey, Prue! Oh-oh! Hello, darling!”’ 

It was Dixie, shouting her greeting over 
the heads of those at the intervening tables, 
totally unconcerned about the attention 
she was attracting, and waving her plump 
hand frantically. 

Prue looked up, saw them and laughed; 
and rising at once, excused herself and hur- 
ried over. There was a fervid embrace from 
Dixie and a warm double handclasp from 
Izzy, and neither noticed that Dixie had 
hurried away to exchange her hearty persi- 
flage with her other friends at the Pinnacle 
table, for in that moment, when both Izzy 
and Prue were so flushed with good for- 
tune, when both felt that they were in this 
big town by right of conquest, it was friend- 
ship alone, long-established friendship, 
which held them happily holding each 
other’s hands, each proud of the other’s 
success. Then, finding the vacant chairs 
beside them, automatically they sat, and 


Izzy brushed aside his temporary emotion | 
as’ he would any other indulgence, coming | 


straight to his biggest emotion—business. 

“Prue, have you seen The Breaking 
Point?” 

“Of course. That’s the first play any- 
body sees if they can secure tickets.” 

“How would you like to play it, with 
Ernest Sapp directing?” 

She gave a little gasp as the joy of that 
thought swept in on her mind, then came a 
trace of wistfulness. 

“I’m afraid that’s out. But I would 
love it!’ 

“Fine! I bought it today, an’ the price I 
paid don’t need to be swelled up any when 
they publish it.” 

““You did!’? And now there was jealousy 
in Prue’s tone. ‘Who’s going to play it?” 

“Oh, I’m holdin’ it for you. You'll get 
your legal notice tomorrow to come back to 
the M. P. C. I wouldn’t let ’em send it to 
you till you’d had a few days’ celebration 
over your big hit; but the time’s up now. 
We gotta get busy.” 

He found her staring at him numbly, her 
lips half parted, her eyes fixed and round, 
and scarcely a perceptible flutter of breath- 
ing in the delicately poised lace over her 
besom. 

“T__don’t—quite understand,”’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘I can see you’re not joking.” 

“You bet you my life I’m not joking!” 
And there was a snap and a sparkle in the 
depths of his eyes which had been growing 
steadily with this past six months of de- 
termined battle. ‘ Y’know, that release I 
gave you was subject to our recall at any 
time, an’ the time’s come.” 

It couldn’t be possible! 
the Pinnacle? 

Through—and not even the Pinnacle’s 
elaborate legal machinery able to save her? 
Through with the most influential and 
highest-class producing concern in the busi- 
ness? Through with the triumphant career 
which had just opened for her—and back 
on the M. P. C. lot, notorious for the low 
grade of its output? 

“Izzy! 
You couldn’t do it!” 

“Why not? I always told you I was 
gonna be the biggest in the business, an’ 
there’s only one way to do it—use every- 
thing that’ll make you big. I got things my 
own way over there now, an’ in less’n four 
years I’m gonna have the M. P. C. in the 
Pinnacle’s class—an’ better; because the 
Pinnacle’s a stock-jobbing concern an’ 
they gotta go to pieces some day. You can 
help me give class to the M. P. C., an’ 
you're gonna do it! I need you!” 

Somehow, in spite of the disaster which 
he had brought on her, she felt the thrill of 
his intense purpese; and it began to come 
to her that perhaps, after all, she might be 


Through with 


better off with her wagon hitched to his | 


star. That last might seem like calcula- 


tion, and was, in part; but in greater part | 


it grew out of her dawning admiration for 
the man in this boy; for there is nothing 
which so attracts as force and power held 
to high accomplishment. 

“Are you certain that you can win me 
from the Pinnacle?”’ 

“Say, listen! I got the two smartest pic- 
ture lawyers in the world on this job, an’ 
they tell me it’s a cinch. They say it’s 
easier than makin’ out my contract that 
they been scrappin’ about for four days 
now, an’ they ain’t got it yet so it satisfies 
either one of ’em.” 

Prue scarcely heard him, for she was lost 
in musing, then she looked up with a smile. 

“Tt will be loads of fun to make a picture 
with Ernest Sapp again.”’ 

There was a gulp in Izzy’s throat as he 
clasped her hand where it lay on the edge of 


You’re not going to do that! | 
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of killing them? 


Science has recently proved 
how dangerous common in- 
sects are. They spread disease. 


Science now comes forward 
with a scientific way of kill- 


A ing insects—roomfuls at a 
time. Flyosan eliminates 
household insect pests. 

d Do flies sneak into your 

wy 


, kitchen or dining room? Close 

“ the windows. Spray wonder- 
ful Flyosan into the air. In 
five minutes the last fly will 
be dead. 


Do mosquitoes disturb your sleep? 
Several sprays of Flyosan about 
your bedroom will still forever the 
hum of these pesky insects. 


Does the snapping on of your 
kitchen light surprise roaches or 
waterbugs scuttling to cover? Spray 
Flyosan about the hiding places of 
these insects. It drives them out 
into the open for air. Another spray 
kills them. 

Moths, bedbugs, ants, fleas on 
dogs, lice on cattle and fowl— 
Flyosan kills them all. 


Most remarkable of all, the same 
Flyosan does all these things with- 
out being poisonous, without un- 
pleasant odor, without stain or last- 
ing traces of any kind. Fifteen min- 
utes after using—odorless and in- 
visible. 

No wonder that in less than four 
years Flyosan has become the larg- 
est selling household insecticide in 
the world! 


If your drug, grocery or hardware 
store does not have Flyosan, fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to 
us to-day. 

If your Flyosan does not do all 
we claim for it we will refund your 
money without question. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 


Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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the table. Her surrender was the greatest 
of his victories. 


“How about a dance, little man?’’ came 


a hearty voice from just above them, and * 


around Izzy’s shoulder swung the plump 
arm of Dixie Day. At the tone of comfort- 
able proprietorship, Prue looked up quickly. 
“IT don’t know the first thing about it,’’ 
returned Izzy with his cheerful grin. “All 
I know is you do it with your feet.” 
“Come on, and I’ll show you in five 
minutes. All you got to do is keep off my 


eyes were ugly now; he looked more than 
ever like*the thing he was. For a moment 
Tom Lattimer was almost sorry he had 
brought him home. After all—but he put 
the thought from him. Armstead, without 
instructions, drove the carryall around to the 
barn and Lattimer carried in the groceries. 
He was washing at the new sink in the 
kitchen when Armstead came in. 

“Unhitched so soon, Jud?”’ 

He spoke heartily, in penance for the 
unworthy doubt. Jud nodded and soaped 
his hands. 

The gesture brought up an unconsidered 
issue in Lattimer’s mind. If Jud ate at the 
table with them all Hattie wouldn’t like it, 
and Hattie had a way of letting her dis- 
satisfaction be very evident. He hated to 
hurt Jud’s feelings, but it might be better, 
just at first. 

““Maybe, the way things stand, you’d 
feel better if you had your dinner out here, 
Jud. I thought you might sort of like to be 
by yourself till you get used to 

Armstead straightened and turned, but 
before he could speak Dora’s even voice 
came from behind them. 

“He’d better eat with us all, father. 
There’s work enough without trying to take 
care of two tables.” 

Armstead wheeled abruptly to study the 
girl’s face. It seemed, to Lattimer, a long 
time before he shrugged and spoke: 

“Don’t matter to me where I eat. Guess 
I can stand it, if the comp’ny can.” 

Lattimer forgave the ugly tone. A man 
just out of jail was bound to feel bitter; 
Jud would be all right as soon as he got 
settled. And maybe Hattie wouldn’t ob- 
ject; she’d eaten at the same table with the 
farmhands every summer before this with- 
out much fuss. 

Still, all through the substantial meal he 
was troubled. Hattie didn’t like it; she saw 
to it that her boys sat as far from Jud as 
the table allowed; she talked stiffly; there 
was disapproval in every motion of her 
graceful, nicely kept hands. Jud Arm- 
stead seemed not to notice; he ate heavily, 
his eyes on his plate. As soon as he had 
finished he went out toward the barns, 
without speaking. Hattie drew in a re- 
lieved breath. 

“Well, Tom, I must say!” 

“Now, Hattie, don’t let it worry you. 
I’m sorry you don’t like it, but the way I’m 
fixed this summer—and there’s no harm in 
Ju 

Hattie laughed. ‘‘Oh, don’t think I’m 
complaining on my own account! I hope 
I’ve better manners than that! But I 
should think you’d be afraid to have that 
man here. You can’t help seeing that, he’s 
bad—bad clear through. You'll be sorry, 
Tom. You mark my words. He’ll cheat 
you if he doesn’t do something worse.” 

“He'll have to get up early if he makes 
it pay then.” Lattimer rose, laughing. 
“The way farming goes, these days, he’d 
make poor pickings. But you’re wrong 
about Jud. He’s honest. And he’ll look 
different, soon as he gets fed some and sun- 
burned.” 

He let Armstead drive the _ binder, 
through the afternoon, and took for him- 
self the heavier task of building the thistly 
bundles into shocks. There was no talk 
between them till evening, when they 
milked. Then Armstead startled Lattimer 
with an abrupt question about wages. 

“Thought we’d settle that when we 
found out if you could stand the work.”’ 

Lattimer spoke mildly, but the demand 
troubled him. He hated to bargain with 
hired men; always he felt ashamed of 
dickering over a little difference in their 
sorry pay. With Jud it was meaner than 
with most men; the fellow was sick and dis- 
graced; he couldn’t hold out for his own 
price, like the others. A shrewd employer 
would profit by the fact, but Lattimer 
couldn’t, somehow. 


EVENING POST 


toes, and I’ll push you around until you get 
in step.” 

“No fair,’ laughed Prue, ‘I saw him 
first.’’ And, rising, she took him by the 
elbow. ‘‘Come on, Izzy. I have the right to 
give you your first lesson.” 

“Well, if you haven’t the illimitless 
gall!”’ objected Dixie, and caught him by 
his other elbow. 

Izzy looked up, laughing! and saw that 
the two girls were facing each other with 
actual conflict beneath their pleasant 


COMP’NY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Give a dollar and a half and board 
you.”’ He named the figure he had paid 
the last man who had worked for him. 
Armstead grunted. 

“Ought to get two dollars, harvest 
time.” 

“All right.” 

Lattimer frowned. Maybe, after all, 
there was something in that notion of 
Hattie’s. Jud must know that he wasn’t 
worth top wages. But he resisted the 
thought. The difference wasn’t big enough 
to quarrel over. 

At supper he was relieved to see that 
Hattie was herself again; she had mani- 
festly decided to ignore Jud’s presence at 
table, as if he were only another hired 
hand, like the others who had shared the 
family meals in other years. It pleased 
Lattimer; Hattie’s visit would have been 
spoiled if she’d kept on as she had begun. 
He was gay himself, in high spirits. As he 
was hitching up for the drive to town, after 
supper, Jud approached him. 

“You aim to trade in eggs at McVicker’s 
for your groceries?” 

Lattimer nodded, remembering that Jud 
had overheard that brief talk with Chrissie. 

“Do better if you pay cash at Tift’s,” 
said the other. ‘‘McVicker soaks you.” 

Lattimer chuckled nervously. “I know, 
but I’m kind of short this week.” 

“Buy ’em off you myself at a cent 
more’n MeVicker’ll allow you.’’ Armstead 
produced a handful of silver. ‘“‘Warden 
give me five dollars. Guess I can make 
something, shippin’ to the city when I get 
a crate of ’em together. Take ’em off your 
hands right along if you want.” 

Lattimer’s first pleased suspicion of an 
attempt at charity vanished in amused 
understanding. He hated the petty busi- 
ness of selling eggs; they were, under his 
inherited notion of farm economics, the 
housewife’s perquisite. He was on the 
point of refusing, when the thought came 
to him that it would be a kindness to Jud 
to let him pick up a penny profit, here and 
there, above his wages. He accepted the 
silver and drove away, a little relieved at 
the prospect of dealing with Sam Tift in- 
stead of McVicker, who hadn’t been any 
too pleasant lately. 

He had no cause to regret his bargain 
with Armstead as they struggled with the 
harvest, and yet he felt a persistent sense of 
something lacking in the man’s attitude. 
He gave an honest day’s labor under the 
harvest sun, without urging or supervision; 
he made little trouble in the house, so that 
even Hattie presently forgot to complain 
of having to eat with him. But he would 
not go beyond the letter of his bargain; he 
refused curtly when asked for even a trivial 
service that did not fall within his duty; he 
would not drive to the village in the eve- 
ning when some errand must be done there; 
he shook his head sullenly at the suggestion 
of meeting the late train when Dave Marsh 
suddenly decided to run up for a week or 
two; he wouldn’t saddle horses for Hattie’s 
boys when they wanted to ride after supper. 

“*Ain’t paid for that,”’ was his word, and 
he seemed unaware of its effect on Latti- 
mer, of the ingratitude it implied. 

He dickered cannily with Chrissie over 
the eggs, keeping rigidly to his original 
terms, although Lattimer discovered that 
he usually made a substantial profit on his 
shipments to the city. 

He was hard, too, when Saturday night 
raised the matter of his wages and Lattimer 
would offer a dollar or two on account, 
after the usual Glen practice with per- 
manent labor. 

“Ruther have the money,’’ he would 
say, and when Lattimer pleaded shortness 
of funds he would always suggest a settle- 
ment that worked out to his advantage— 
for twelve dollars due him in cash he would 
offer to accept some disused implement for 
which, perhaps, Lattimer had paid thirty, 


exteriors. Suddenly all his other; 
were as nothing compared 1 
whelming epoch which had co 
life; he, Izzy, Isidor Iskovitch, 
a factor of importance to girls 


head at a cocky angle, while theta 
youthfully curved lips was such ; 
nothing else had ever put there, | 


Hot dog! , 
g q 


or so many quarts of cream, w 
rising two hours earlier to deli 
creamery, at a profit of a do 


commented on the shortage of 0 
table, and Lattimer was ashame) 
default in his duty as host. 


over from Pittland in a little 

cover the six miles to the vi 
time, almost, than it took tc 
horse; Lem and his mother 
friend with them—a missionary’s 
furlough from the Congo countr 
fund of fascinating anecdote; » 


table had to be reset for the 
Lattimer, as always, enjoye 


so much life and laughter about t 
there were days when he left Jud | 
to run the farm and drove the car 


Now and then he picked up a casu 
to take his place and leave him f 
tertain his company. 

“Whyn’t you take an’ throw ” 
Armstead scowled at Lattimer’s ¢| 
ment of the latest arrival. ‘‘ First 
know they’ll have you et clean o 
boots.” 

Lattimer laughed. 
doesn’t cost anything to have co 
a farm—that’s one good thing ab} 
ing. I like to have the old place || 
empty rooms. Always did.” 


granted it, bargaining shrewdly | 
payment in cream and poultry, | 


lots of it. But Armstead stuck to 
and Chrissie apologized for havint 
next day’s peas in milk. 

‘After this we’ll be sure to ha 
cows,” she added. ‘‘When you 
back next summer you can jus’ 
cream !”’ 

Lattimer’s eye moved to Arni 
was Jud’s fault they were short. e 
Chrissie’s speech had made Jud ai 
But Armstead’s face was turne 
Dora, behind the huge coffeepot, ‘t 
nearest the kitchen door. Lattim 
shifted to the girl, and the lo 
troubled him. Her lips were tighi 
so that her mouth, somehow, rem 
of Jud’s. Armstead turned slowly! 
closed eyes were ugly again; | 
straight at Hattie Marsh. 

“Guess milk’d satisfy you if yc" 
grub two-three years,”’ he said. |i 
creaked again. “Don’t drownd p 
down yonder.” 

There was, to Lattimer’s ear, ais 
silence about the table. They’ 
politely careful about avoiding thi! 
even Hattie, who prided herself oi 
her mind about most things. 

t 


seemed to take a sour pleasure in 
of the stage; his glance moved dé 
around the circle. 

“State allows ’em twenty ee 
up much, twenty cents’ worth off 


mer spoke heartily. 
there is against living on a f 
always plenty to eat, and no ne 
about the cost of it either. P: 


“Guess I’ve et twenty cents’ 
ready.’’ He chuckled harshly. “ 
out an’ earn it back.” 
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5 | “How do you like that!” 
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“Going to be a good-looking 
door, isn’t it?” 

“A good working door too— 
Corbin, y’know!” 


HERE is real comfort in living in a house 

where the hardware “takes an interest”. 
Doors properly hung on Corbin butts or 
hinges swing smoothly, and will do so as 
long as the building lasts. 


Doors equipped with Corbin locks open will- 
ingly and close securely. Just notice the re- 


assuring little “click” that says “CLOSED”. 
Doors controlled by the Corbin Door Check 


never slam, and are never ajar unless you 
want them open. 


Corbin hardware behaves well under all con- 
ditions. It helps rather than hinders. It 
wouldn’t irritate for the world. 


Put good hardware on your front door—and 
on every door and window in your house. 
Good buildings deserve good hardware. 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware’”’ 
P & EF CORBIN SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
° ° 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

They waited till he was out of hearing. 
Then the talk exploded. 

“Well, I must say!” Hattie sounded ag- 
grieved. ‘After the trouble I’ve taken to 
keep from hurting his feelings! Why, he 
talked as if he was proud of it!” 

“Probably is.’’? Eddie’s advertising ex- 

perience involved, as he frequently ad- 
mitted, a good deal of psychology. “Fellow 
like that isn’t very sensitive, you’ll find. 
Doesn’t think very far beyond food and 
sleep.” 
“Jud’s all right.” Lattimer felt a need 
of defense. ‘‘He didn’t realize, that’s all. 
Don’t take any notice—there’s no harm in 
him. It was all wrong to lock him up for 
that business—just an accident, the whole 
thing.” : 

He tried to speak of it, though, while he 
and Jud fought quack grass in the beans 
that afternoon. It would be more com- 
fortable for everybody if Jud didn’t talk 
about the jail. But the man’s silence was 
somehow infectious and right words evaded 
Lattimer. He was vexed at supper when 
Armstead revived the topic. 

“Tf you got fed like this down to Still- 
burn it’d be time to worry—they pampered 
’em up a mite before they strapped ’em in 
the chair.”” He laughed. ‘‘ Might’ve got it 
myself, only I got off light.’”” He spoke di- 
rectly to Aunt Martha. ‘‘Didn’t know I 
killed a feller, did you? Did, f’r a fact. 
Dead’s a salt herring when they picked 
him up.” 

There was another silence, but Lattimer 
felt a difference now. Mrs. Dexter, the mis- 
sionary, leaned a little forward. 

“But you didn’t mean to, of course. We 
all know that it was just an accident.” 

“Called it that anyhow.” Jud grinned 
slowly. ‘‘Guess it didn’t matter much to 
Chick.”’ 

“You'must hit awful hard, Jud!” Hat- 
tie’s oldest boy was wide-eyed, admiring. 
“T bet you could fight Jess Willard.” 

Under a cross fire of interested questions 
Lattimer saw Armstead’s face change; he 
seemed puzzled, resentful. He lapsed into 
sulking silence and* left his supper half 
finished. Hattie’s three boys departed 
promptly in pursuit, their shrill inquisitive 
voices drifting back. 

“He’s interesting.” Hattie met Latti- 
mer’s apprehensive glance amiably. “I’m 
glad he doesn’t mind talking about it.” 

Lattimer was relieved. Nobody seemed 
to mind, after all. He was glad on Jud’s 
account. He’d feel more at home, now 
that he knew they didn’t object. But in the 
morning Armstead sullenly demanded to 
have his meals in the kitchen. 

“No need of that, Jud. Everybody kind 
of liked hearing about it last night.” 

“Seen they did.’”? Armstead scowled. 
“‘Ain’t aimin’ to furnish a free show f’r 
comp’ny. Ruther eat by myself, I would.” 

“Allright. But you started it, Jud. They 
wouldn’t have said anything ue 

“Take more’n one jailbird to git between 
that crowd and their free vittles. Have to 
burn the house to git shut of ’em!” 

Lattimer laughed. “Like to have it full 
of folks, Jud. Plenty of room, and the farm 
can feed’em. Guess you.don’t like company 
the way I do.” 

“Got all I wanted down to the jail.” 

Armstead swung away toward the stable. 
He kept away from the household through 
the rest of the summer, doing more and 
more of the farm work while Tom Lattimer 
enjoyed his guests, driving a shrewd hard 
bargain whenever they settled accounts. 
One of these came accidentally to Hattie 
Marsh’s knowledge just as she was leav- 
in 


g. 

“T told you, Tom! He’ll cheat you every 
time he gets a chance. You can’t trust him 
an inch! I never heard of such a thing as 
the way he treated you about that colt— 
taking it for a forty-dollar debt when he 
knew all the time he could sell it for eighty- 
five! I wish you’d get rid of him. You’re 
too soft-hearted to be trusted near a man 
like that!” 

“‘Jud’s all right, Hattie. Don’t you fret 
about me. I’ll be right here when you come 
back next summer.” 

But he was troubled. It looked like a bad 
winter, the way the crops were turning out. 
And the bank was acting sort of fussy about 
renewing the mortgage year after year. 
There wouldn’t be money enough to carry 
a man through till spring, and the work was 
pretty heavy single-handed. 

He explained things to Jud when they 
settled at the end of October. 

“Like to keep you if I could, Jud, but it 
looks as if I couldn’t make out to pay you.” 


“Fix that up easy enough, 
wood on shares. I ain’t worry 


summer; you couldn’t read 
kerosene lamp, not with any 

It cost a bit more than he’d¢ 
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Lattimer came in smiling. Summer was 
beginning earlier than ever; pretty soon 
the place would be alive and joyous right 
along, instead of only for an evening now 
and then. He met Dora at the entry. She 
was unsmiling, tight-lipped, paler than 
usual, he thought. She held out two five- 
dollar bills. 

“Where’d you get them, Dora?”’ 

He was puzzled by her look, by the 
money in his fingers. 

“They paid it—those people. I took it.” 
Her voice was flatly harsh. “I’m always 
going to take it, after this—every time you 
bring people here to eat our food and sleep 
in our beds. I : 

“Why, Dora!” Lattimer’s anger died 
before it reached his lips. He had never 
managed to be decently stern with either of 
the girls. Shamed and hurt and startled as 
he was now, he spoke gently. “I hate to 
hear you talk like that—as if you begrudged 
company what little they eat.”’ 

“T do begrudge it! I never boil an egg 
for ’em without wishing it’d choke ’em! 
They’ve eaten us poor—Jud’s right— 
they’ve eaten us out of house and home! 
Where do you think it’s gone—the money 
we owe? Other people make a living off 
poorer farms than this, don’t they? Why 
are we seven thousand dollars in debt, likely 
to be sold out any day? It’s because we’ve 
spent our money—our chickens and eggs 
and cream and butter on—on company! 
It was bad enough when it only happened 
in summer, with a pack of relatives staying 
here instead of paying money to live at a 
hotel, but since this new road’s been open 
we’ve even been feeding strangers.” 

“Now, now!” Lattimer achieved a scowl. 
“T don’t like to hear you talking like Jud 
Armstead. Never thought you’d pick up 
any of his stingy notions, Dora.” 

“He’s right, stingy or not.” Dora 
shrugged wearily. ‘‘He says it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you throw away a dollar bill or 
a dollar’s worth of cream—it’s gone, either 
way.” 

Lattimer’s anger welcomed an objective. 

“So he’s been trying to set you against 
me, has he? What business is it of his who 
visits at my house? Figuring how much 
cream my company eats, as if it was from 
his cows! I’ve stood a lot from Jud because 
I felt sorry for him, but this settles it! I’m 
all through asking my guests to eat at 
table with a 4 

Dora smiled thinly as her glance rested 
on the letter in her father’s lifted hand. 

“Hattie Marsh has been complaining 
again, has she? Don’t worry about her, 
father. She’ll come back, no matter how 
long Jud stays. She’d a lot rather sit at the 
same table with him than take those three 
boys to a hotel for the summer. Hattie’s 
not so fussy as you think. Remember that 
time poor Jud tried to make her leave by 
talking about prison at the table?” She 
laughed. ‘‘I told him it wouldn’t work. It 
didn’t.” 

Lattimer wagged his head helplessly. ‘I 
declare I don’t know what to make of you, 
Dora. I never thought you had mean, ugly 
notions like that. A pity if we couldn’t let 
our blood kin use those empty rooms, give 
’em a few meals.” 

“Tt’ll be more of a pity to get put off the 
place ourselves one of these days. And that’s 
what’s going to happen. Jud says ——”’ 

“T don’t want to hear what Jud says!”’ 
Lattimer’s voice rose. ‘I’m all done with 
him and his meanness. I’]l show him whether 
he can tell me who’s to eat at my table!” 

“Go ahead and show me then.” 

Armstead had come in quietly. He met 
Lattimer’s angry startled glare without 
emotion. 

“Tell you right now who ain’t going to 
eat at your table, this summer,” he said 
evenly. ‘‘That there Mis’ Marsh, for one; 
and her three young ones, for three more. 
Nor that mouthy young squirt Eddie, 
neither; nor Lem nor his mother; nor no 
other deadhead. You might’s well git used 
to the notion right now, Tom.” 

Lattimer choked; he couldn’t control the 
muscles of his throat in the sudden clutch 
of rage. 

Armstead grinned thinly. 

“Guess it’s time we had a showdown, 
Tom. Be summer pretty soon. First thing 
you know them relations of yourn’ll be 
droppin’ in if they ain’t told beforehand 
what it’ll cost ’em.” 

“You—you talk ’s if you owned the 
place!”” Lattimer found words at last. 
“Tl show you } 

“Show me six thousand dollars, cash, an’ 
T’ll talk different,” said Armstead. ‘‘ Bought 
that there mortgage off’n the bank last 
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week. Interest ain’t been paid on it for 
quite a spell. Bank was right glad to col- 
lect; figured it wouldn’t hardly pay ’em to 
foreclose. But I got a sort of notion it’d 
pay me.” 

Lattimer was frightened. The man, he 
saw, was in grim ugly earnest, below his 
casual tone. There was no relenting in the 
narrow eyes, the thin tight mouth. 

“Jud, you wouldn’t—you wouldn’t treat 
me like that—not after the way I’ve used 
you. #3 
“Give you full value for all you ever paid 
me, ain’t I?” Jud’s voice was hard. 
“Don’t owe you a thing, do I?” 

“T took you in here when Oh, all 
right! If that’s how you feel about it there’s 
no sense talking. I might have expected it. 
I was warned. You’ve made money out of 
me since the first day you came. Every 
cent you’ve got you took away from me, one 
way or another.” 

“Didn’t complain while I was doin’ it, 
did you? Never seen me takin’ anythin’ 
without I had a right to it, did you? Don’t 
claim I been robbin’ you?” 

“No. But—oh, what’s the use of argu- 
ing! If you own the mortgage you can fore- 
close. You know mighty well I can’t pay 
it—can’t even pay the interest. I’d lose 
the place sooner or later, anyhow—but I 
never figured you’d be the one to take it 
away from me. Serves me right, I guess.” 

“Guess it does, Tom. Man ’t can’t hang 
on to a farm like this had ought to lose 
it—when a hired man on the place e’n pick 
up close to eight thousand in four-five years 
just savin’ the crumbs! An’ if I left you 
keep it you’d go right ahead, come summer, 
wouldn’t you? Feed a raft of free boarders, 
same as always?” 

“You're always claiming it’s that! 
Maybe that’s part of it, but I’d rather go 
broke than feel I couldn’t spare a bed and 
a bite of food for ——” 

“For a jailbird, maybe.” Armstead 
nodded. ‘‘Guess you would, Tom. Built 
that way—bound to make folks feel sort of 
like they owned your place. Even made me 
feel that way when I come.” 

Lattimer laughed bitterly. ‘Looks ’s if 
I overdid it then. Felt so much at home 
you take the place away from me to prove 
it!” 

“Got to like it, fer a fact.”” Armstead 
spoke deliberately. ‘‘Kind of hate to leave 
it. That’s why I took an’ bought in that 
mortgage, Tom. Aimed to stay here any- 
how.” His tone changed a little. ‘“‘Guess 
maybe you’d hate to leave, too, wouldn’t 
you? Ruther stay, if we could fix it up, 
even if it was my prop’ty?”’ 

Lattimer lifted his shoulders. ‘‘What’s 
the use of talking about it? You’ve got me. 
I can’t help myself and you know it.” 

“‘Ain’t so many people built like you, 


Tom. Kind of a gift—the way you c’n 


make even a jailbird with the prison bleach 
on him think you’re plumb tickled to death 
to watch him eat your vittles. Pity they 
ain’t some way to cash in on it.” 

“There is—there is!’’ Dora’s voice 
startled Lattimer. He had almost never 
heard her speak in that excited, eager fash- 
ion, not even asa little girl. ‘‘The place was 
built for a tavern, wasn’t it? And there’s 
travel enough on the new road, right now, 
to make it pay! Those people that were 
here last night—they’re coming back. And 
father ” She broke suddenly into soft 
understanding laughter. ‘‘Why, of course! 
This craze he’s got for keeping the house 
full of contented company is just great- 
grandfather’s blood! You can see it in that 
picture! I always felt that he must have 
been a lot like you, father; I never under- 
stood before what it was. He must have 
had it too—that hankering to make folks 
feel as if they owned his house. It made 
him rich, didn’t it?” 

Lattimer stood still, looking with a pang 
of passionate desire into a future that sud- 
denly smiled and beckoned like the old 
tavern itself. He hardly heard Jud’s brief 
chuckle. 

“Tf it did he never had no cousins like 
that there Mis’ Hattie Marsh, Dora. Or 
else he was in partners with a hard-mouthed 
jailbird that had seen enough free boarders 
down yonder to the pen’ten’chry and 
knowed how to talk back to ’em an’ how to 
make out the bills. Guess I c’n tend to that 
end o’ tavern runnin’, all right.” 

He turned to Lattimer. ‘‘Le’s go talk 
to Mis’ Lattimer, Tom. If we’re aimin’ to 
git et back into house an’ home this sum- 
mer we got to hustle.’’ His hand closed on 
Lattimer’s sleeve. ““Comp’ny, Tom? Guess 
you'll have a plenty after this! Good 
comp’ny!”’ 
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It always happens 
miles /rom Nowhere 


N a hurry! Not a second 

to lose. Seven miles back 
to the last filling station. Ten 
miles to the next. Thought 
you had enough. That is 
when it happens. Stalled. 
No gas. 


Then you wish you had not 
put off buying your Gas-O- 
larm. But wishing or cussing 
doesn’t help you out. 


No Gauge to Watch 
Handier Than a Reserve Tank 


Get your Gas-O-larm now. 
Never bother again measur- 
ing your gas. Never even 
think of it until your engine 
goes “put-put.”’ You aren’t 
out of gas. You still have 
twenty miles—more than 
enough to take you to the 
next filling station on your 
way. Don’t stop. Don’t even 
leave your seat. Just reach 
down and pull out the Gas- 
O-larm button. And drive 
merrily on. 


No gauge to wonder about. 
No stopping and getting out 
to turn on your reserve tank 
(which might be empty). 
The Gas-O-larm outlasts any 
Ford. Never out of order. 
Nothing to fill or bother with. 


Beat Trouble— 
Drive NOW to Your Ford Dealer 


It will take you just a few 
minutes to do it now—and 
you will save hours of grief 
and trouble later. Installed 
complete by any authorized 


| Ford Dealer, $5. 
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t Wood Gas-O-larm Corporation 
Ppa: 4196 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
‘g Division of Locktite Patch Co. 


Gas-Olarm 


Reserves 20miles of gas for Fords 
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iat Out of gas—don't stop 
ma —pull out button— 
drive on, 
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Boat Champion and Presi- 
dent of the Wood Hydrau- 
lic Hoist and Body Co. is a 
part owner of the Wood 
Gas-O-larm Corp. 
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Food orLiquids 


NORSK TERS DRRRT CATES TEST CROC ERR TERR R ORR e eee, 


Hot or Cold 


Holds 16 
Cups Liquid or 
8 Pounds of Food 


Carry a Gallon 
on Your 
Motor Trip! 


Hot coffee for everybody! Or 
iced tea, lemonade or milk! How 
the thirsty folks bless the big 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar with 
its generous full gallon capacity. 


A Piping Hot Luncheon 


Through thelarge 
opening you can 
pack hot fried 
chicken, meat, 
baked beansor other 
foods, and serve 
them steaming hot 
hours later. Ideal for 
carrying ice cream. 


Large Opening 
Admits food in big 


’ pieces. Easy to fill 
Amazingly or empty, easy to 
sterilize and keep 

Sturdy clean. 


Bumps and knocks can not hurt this 
staunch jar. Vitrified white-glazed 
porcelain-like inner container joined to 
outer steel jacket by leak-proof seal. 


Absolutely sanitary—no seams, cracks 
or crevices. Insulating glass stopper. 


Ask for Genuine 
Thermalware 
There may belittle or 

no difference in price 

between this Jar and 
an imitation, but a tre- 
mendous difference in 
thevalue. Makesureof 
the genuine Aladdin 

Thermalware Jar. 

If your local dealer 

hasn’t it, order from 

us. Write for Free 

Illustrated Folder. 


Now $5.00 


One-Gallonsizein 
Brewster Green 
Enamel. Also in 
Polished Alumi- 
num, glass lined: 
One-Gallon $10; 
Two-Quart $7.50 
(Prices west of 
Rockies, 50caddi- 
tional; in Canada 
$2.50 additional.) 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
623 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Descriptive Folder about the 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar. 


My Dealer’s Name 


Name 


Address 
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comes to them in a religious way, for Shiva 
is depicted with the cobra as an associate. 

This story tells of the enmity of the 
ticpolonga—Daboia elegans—a snake be- 
longing to the true viper family. Curiously, 
these two snakes, equally deadly, are of 
different families, the daboias being vipers 
and the cobras of the house of Colubrines. 
The cobra has a round, well-proportioned 
head, while the daboia has a broad, bull- 
shaped headpiece, and his fangs are longer 
than the cobra’s. Also, the poisons act 
differently, the cobra venom affecting the 
nervoussystem—a paralysis, a death sleep— 
while the poison of the vipers, the daboia 
and others of this family, coagulates the 
blood—in fact, in its first stages producing 
a feeling of exhilaration, an intoxicating 


| feeling. This makes it more difficult to 


provide antidotes; one must first know 
what kind of snake has bitten one. 

But to return to the quarrel between the 
ticpolonga and the cobra: One very dry 
year, when the whole country was parched, 
a ticpolonga met a cobra that was looking 
very trim and spruce, while the other was 
almost dead with thirst. 

“Have you found water?” gasped the 
ticpolonga. “I am dying of thirst.” 

“T won’t tell you unless you promise not 
to harm any living thing that may be be- 
side the waters,” the cobra declared. 

“T give my solemn promise,” the ticpo- 
longa replied. 

Then the cobra said, “Beyond those 
bushes is a large earthen pan of water in 


> | which a child is playing. Drink from it, 


but do not harm the child.” 

Then they parted. But the cobra, know- 
ing that the ticpolonga had a bad name for 
treachery, turned about and went back to 
the pan of water. He saw that the snake 
had glided into the water, and when the 
child started to play with him he had be- 
come enraged, being of a noted dirty tem- 
per, and had bitten the child so viciously 
that it.was dying. The cobra turned on the 
ticpolonga and gave him a thorough drub- 
bing, biting off a piece of his tail; and to 
this day this snake is adorned with a blunt 
tail; and the enmity between the two has 
been maintained. Hindus will say, speak- 
ing of two men who are enemies, ‘They 
are like a cobra and a polonga.” 

Every section of India has one or twenty 
| antidotes claimed to be effective against 
| the cobra or the viper poison; but investi- 
gation has always demonstrated that the 
claims were fictitious; the victim who was 
an exhibit as a recovery had not been bitten 
by a deadly snake. About all these native 
cures there is a great deal of mummery, 
black art. 


Native Cures for Srake Bite 


The native snake doctors divide the cobra 
into four species, or castes—the Brahman, 
the Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. So it 
must first be ascertained what caste fanged 
the victim. The bite of a Brahman cobra 
may be harmless to a man, but fatal to'a 
woman, during the last quarter of the 
moon, But if the woman is bitten during 
this period on a limb that is in luck in that 
phase of the moon it will be all right. And 
so it goes on—the mummery that lets the 
snake doctor out if the victim has really 
been bitten by a poisonous snake. If the 
bite has been from a nonpoisonous one 
the patient will have recovered because of 
the medical knowledge of the faker. 

Here is one of their prescriptions: 
Seventy-two grains each of sulphur, white 
arsenic, aconite, hardidarom mannayola, 
zine, bluestone, cinnabar, magnetic ore, 
marking nut, gamboge, kargolari, kattiddi, 
nayakom seeds, croton seeds. Grind for 
two hours in the juice of wild-saffron leaves 
and dry in the shade; make an incision in 
the forehead of the patient and rub the 
powder in. Cover with a tile heated over 
a coconut-shell fire. This will drive all the 
poison out of the patient and he will 
recover. 

Reading this formula, and knowing of 
twenty others even more absurd, one is 
tempted to ask which is really the thinker, 
the cobra or the Hindu. 

The most scientific men stationed in 
India have taken up, one after another, the 
different antidotes and found them want- 
ing, absolutely useless; strychnine perhaps 
held the boards longer than any other anti- 
dote. But Doctor Elliott, of the Madras 


College, experimented with strychnine in a 
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thoroughly scientific way. He made ninety- 
eight experiments on frogs, lizards, fowls, 
guinea pigs, goats, dogs, pigs and monkeys. 
He injected cobra venom from fresh, vigor- 
ous cobras; then he injected, at short 
intervals, strychnine. He tried every con- 
ceivable plan—large doses of venom, small 
doses of venom; large doses of strychnine, 
small doses of strychnine. In all cases the 
results were identical—not one animal was 
saved. 

A professor in one of the big zoos tried 
the serum treatment by inoculating a horse 
with the cobra venom, and treating any 
keeper who was unfortunate enough to be 
bitten by a poisonous snake. But as this 
was some twenty years ago, and I have 
no report on the matter, I can’t say how it 
turned out. I think Doctor Hornaday, of 
the Bronx Zoo, would be able to settle this 
point. Probably it was not successful, as 
the Indian Government reward for a cure is 
still unclaimed. 


An Interrupted Dinner 


To return to the great difficulty of sup- 
plying an antidote when there is always an 
uncertainty of what kind of serpent has 
inflicted the wound: An incident that hap- 
pened in my bungalow illustrates this: 
Three of us, all sahibs, were at dinner. At 
that time we were stationed at Mynbin, in 
Burma. I had a most excellent servant, 
a khidmatgar. He was, genealogically, a 
cocktail—Chinese, Burmese, Chittagon- 
gian—but the mixture had provided him 
with brains. I think we called him Joe. 

However, the dinner—which, of course, 
was never anything else but chicken in some 
form—was progressing somberly enough 
when we were startled by a scream of 
agony from Joe as he dropped a dish he was 
about to pass over my shoulder, and the 
next instant he was up on a loose chair, 
grabbing at his foot. i 

Three pairs of legs belonging to three 
sahibs, with a curious unanimity had been 
lifted to the table. Another servant came 
running across the veranda, a swinging 
lantern in his hand. By its light I took a 
hasty survey of the bamboo floor beneath 
the table. There was nothing in sight. 
I jumped up rather gingerly and asked Joe 
what had happened. 

“Tt was a snake, sahib,” he answered; 
and elevating one bare foot, he added 
“Struck me here,’”’ placing a finger upon 
his instep. 

Sure enough, the lantern held close, I 
saw two tiny punctures with, I think, one 
drop of blood oozing out. 

In Burma one always has at hand two 
remedies—quinine and carbolic acid. I 
asked Bell to bring my bottle of acid, and 
with a penknife made a fairly liberal inci- 
sion in Joe’s instep where the punctures 
showed. I treated this with the raw acid, 
applying it liberally with a feather. Joe 
stood it like a brick—in fact, all natives 
have wonderful fortitude under necessary 
pain. There seemed little doubt about its 
being the bite of a snake; and a poisonous 
snake, too, as the two punctures—only 
possible through the strike of fangs—indi- 
cated, for the nonpoisonous snakes have 
simply sharp little teeth, capable of a 
scratch. And the floor being of split bam- 
boo, woven, there were many holes, espe- 
cially round the posts, through which the 
snake could escape. 

I think we rather felt that Joe was a 
goner. I also have a dim memory that we 
induced him to become very drunk, plying 
him with whisky as a popular antidote. 

However, the next day Joe was all right, 
waiting on table; that is, with a slight 
limp, there being a hectic spot on his instep, 
caused by the carbolic. 

Now there was a case for a claim of cure. 
But it might have been a centipede that 
shoved his red nippers, so like a pair of ice 
tongs, into the foot. Or it is just possible 
that my quick action, the letting of blood 
and the ferocious carbolic acid stopped the 
circulation of the virulent venom of a 
daboia or a vicious krait. 

But it is seldom that a large centipede 
sticks his nippers—they are crescent-shaped, 
one on either side of his mouth, and come 
together with a lateral movement—into a 
human being without some very nasty re- 
sult following. I think it is seldom that 
death results. 

The mother of our clerk, Cooke, had an 
arm thoroughly paralyzed, shriveled up, 
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accustomed to hear several times a day, so 
he would bring what was really a pony and 
cart. 

The piano had a semiannual migration. 
At the beginning of the southwest monsoon 
rains it was shifted away from the front 
doors to the back of the drawing-room; 
then, when the rains were over and the hot 
weather creeping on, it would be moved 
back. The Scotch owner of the bungalow 
for this task always had a dozen coolies in, 
who, slinging the piano in ropes, carried it 
to the new position, this being necessary 
because the floor was covered with woven 
matting. The Scotchman would wax vo- 
ciferous over the stupidity of the coolies; 
and Cocky, who dearly loved a row, made 
a careful study of the whole performance, 
even the spoken words. 

When it came time for us to move the 
piano we followed Browne’s advice and had 
in a dozen coolies. As soon as they arrived 
Cocky knew what they had come for; in 
fact he had stuck around, and it may be 
that he knew what the mem-sahib and I 
were talking about. At any rate, as soon as 
the coolies were brought into the room by 
Boodah, Cocky climbed to the back of a 
chair and took command. 

“‘ Dekko!’’—look here—he called, and if 
I had stood with my eyes shut I would have 
sworn that it was the rough-fibered Scotch 
voice of Browne. Then, as they were ad- 
justing the ropes, with a babel of conflicting 
orders, Cocky would spread his wings and 
swish them through the air just as he had 
seen his master gyrate his arms, and fairly 
scream “‘Khabardar, sukar ki butcha!’’ the 
free translation of which is, “‘Be careful, 
you sons of pigs!” 


The Beefsteak Bird 


Perhaps this will suffice as a sample of the 
admonitions of the bird. When the piano 
was successfully landed in place Cocky 
clambered down from the chair, spread his 
wings, and uttering screams of triumph 
scuttled across the floor, his rose-crested 
head down and beak gliding on the smooth 
matting like a skate. 


There is a bird in Burma known as the - 


beefsteak bird—this name because a cut 
out of his full breast, when cooked, cannot 
be distinguished from a tender fillet of beef. 
I proved this once, but at a stiffish cost— 
that is, in remorse. 

I had gone out to Akyab after a visit to 
America, and, my wife with me, I took up 
quarters in the dak bungalow. I had con- 
siderable business in the cutcherry over 
land transfers, and became acquainted with 
the officials. Colonel Gray was the deputy 
commissioner. 

One day we—friend wife and self—gave 
a dinner, inviting a dozen people of the sta- 
tion. That morning, standing on the ver- 
anda of the bungalow and looking across 
a stretch of marshland, a backwater from 
the sea, I saw a bird as large as a small 
turkey, whose black wings and white breast 
told me it was that rare delicacy in that 
land of goat meat, a beefsteak bird. I got 
the gun quick, and within an hour was back 
with my prize. This, indeed, would be a 
treat at the dinner, because the bird was 
rather rare. 

During dinner I was all on edge with the 
surprise I was going to give my guests. But 
when the butler appeared, accompanied by 
three or four khidmatgars carrying curry 
and rice, a suspicion flashed across my 
mind that something had happened—that 
the prize bird had been burned or stolen 
by a pariah dog. 

‘““Where is the beefsteak bird?’’ I asked 
the butler. 

His face held a puzzled look as he an- 
swered, ‘‘Why, the sahib has eaten it! It 
was served as fillets before the roast mut- 
ton.” 

I laughed in glee and, turning to Colonel 
Gray, said: “That proves the thing; we’ve 
been served with fillets of beefsteak bird, 
and I’ll bet that every one of you thought, 
as I did, that they were from a very tender 
bit of beef.” 

Colonel Gray had an official mind, a mind 
shaped somewhat, I fancy, like a big query 
mark. Thirty years of India had trained 
him to want to know why. He didn’t seem 
amused by the thing that had tickled my 
fancy so much, but asked, ‘‘ Where did you 
get a beefsteak bird, Fraser?”’ 

“T shot him this morning down on the 
backwater near the bungalow,”’ I replied. 

The colonel looked at me quizzically, and 
almost imperceptibly I felt that there was 
something wrong. I saw Miss Browne, who 
was there with her father and mother, give 
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a quick start, and her big brown eyes fas- 
tened on my face, a troubled look in them. 
There was a cackle at the other end of the 
table. It was from a sahib who was superin- 
tendent of telegraphs. He was known as 
Spots because of some skin trouble that the 
hot moisture of the rains brought on. 

The cackle was shut off by his saying, 
“T fancy, my dear fellow, that you’ve shot 
Miss Browne’s pet beefsteak bird.”’ 

It turned out that I had; that a beef- 
steak bird never came into Akyab, and 
that this one had been brought in as a pet. 

Curiously, I’ve read lately that there was 
found in Tutenkhamun’s tomb figures of 
the black-necked swan, and in consequence 
I have wondered how the Egyptians knew 
of this bird at that time, as his record 
doesn’t run back to the reign of Tutenkh- 
amun. 

I believe that the figures they found rep- 
resent a bird we had in Burma, the black- 
necked curlew. He was a magnificent bird, 
the size of a long-legged rooster, with a 
beautiful white-feathered body and a long 
curving neck, black-skinned and devoid of 
feathers. He resembled the beefsteak bird, 
inasmuch as his breast was the only desirable 
part; but it made up for the discard, be- 
cause it was full, deep-fleshed and sweet. 
This curlew would alight in trees on the 
banks of muddy streams. 

Of course, it is in nidification that the 
strongest evidence of intelligence, or in- 
stinct, or both, is found in the study of 
birds, or even in a casual search for fas- 
cinating interest. One need not study birds 
to come by a glorious entertainment—-just 
observe and appreciate. 

There is a bird in India called the baya, 
or weaver bird. He builds a curious pend- 
ent nest from a palm or some other tree. He 
starts by affixing long strands of grass to a 
limb, and gradually interlaces others, the 
first part looking like a section of Bologna. 
Then he swings a larger loop to it—the 
dwelling proper, as it were, and the bed- 
room. The nest is built to one side in this, 
the outlet being the vertical tunnel going 
down from the other side. When it is fin- 
ished the baya carries pellets of soft clay 
and affixes them to the inner side of this 
tunnel. 

Why the soft clay pellets nobody knows 
except the natives. They say that the baya 
catches live fireflies and sticks them in this 
soft clay to light up his house. Men claim 
to have found fireflies and glowworms in 
the baya’s hallway. Also, they declare that 
these glowworms make’ the finest kind of 
night sight for a rifle while sitting up in a 
machan for tiger. One very respectable 
sahib told me this, saying that he fastened 
the incandescent creature on the barrel by 
putting it between two matches held by a 
common rubber band. 


Frightened, but Game 


To this day I don’t know whether he was 
stringing me or not. He may have been, for 
he was one of a party who got a youngster, 
who had just come out from home, to oc- 
cupy a cage out in the jungle with the 
intent of shooting a tiger that would come 
there after a goat that was in the cage with 
said youngster. I fancy the young man, as 
most of them do, had harped on his shikari 
desires. At any rate, at dinner they loaded 
him pretty well with liquor, liqueurs, and 
the like, so that when he had spent an hour 
or so in the big cage he would fall asleep. 

They had prepared a large tiger skin, 
stuffed it with grass; and when the native 
who was watching reported the young man 
asleep, they stood this tiger up against the 
cage, and backing into the jungle made a 
noise like a tiger. There was a strong moon, 
and the caged man, when he woke, first 
yelled, and finally shot the stuffed tiger. 
They all rushed out and congratulated him. 

Now, as I say, the man with the 
glowworm night sight was one of these con- 
spirators, so his yarn can be believed or not. 

The frogmouth has the art of camouflage 
perfected in building its nest. It would be 
very difficult to detect the little feltlike 
thing that is a nest—the outside covered 
with scraps of bark or moss to make it look 
like the limb on which it rests. Inside it is 
lined with feathers from the breast of the 
hen bird. 

Now all this is clever, whether instinct or 
reason; then comes a thing so foolish that 
the advocate of reason would disclaim it, 
and the instinct man would say it was a 
vagary. The nest is very small, and quite 
exposed are the two bright white eggs that 
are laid in it. It is so small that when the 
two chicks are hatched there is not room 
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for both of them, and one winds up by 
being thrown out. 

Once upon a time in Simla I was dis- 
turbed in my hotel room by somebody bang- 
ing on boards just outside. I was trying to 
write, so I thought that possibly a word or 
the throwing of a missile might put a stop 
to the noise. I saw a dozen pack donkeys 
lined up with their rumps to a board fence, 
and on either side of each donkey was a 
strong basket in which bricks had been 
brought. I think some of them still had 
their load. As I looked one of the donkeys 
let fly at the board fence with both hind 
hoofs. I think he squealed in anger too. 
On top of the fence was a crow, laughing as 
though he’d split his sides. It was interest- 
ing. Why did the donkey, half asleep as he 
appeared to be, take the trouble to bang 
the innocent boards? I soon found out. 

The crow stretched his neck down—it 
even seemed to lengthen like a rubber 
tube—and grasped with his strong beak a 
mouthful of hair in the donkey’s tail, giving 
it a most vicious tug. That was what the 
donkey objected to. And my friend the 
crow kept it up. I’m not saying that I 
didn’t enjoy the joke as much as he did. 

When I was on Borango Island off Burma 
we had on a stand on a back veranda a 
washbowl used to wash our hands when we 
came in from the jungle for tiffin. Of course, 
there was always a cake of soap—that is, 
there was supposed to be one, for it was 
always disappearing. Of course, I blamed 
it on the servants; but the servants blamed 
it on the crows. Rather a lame excuse, I 
thought—a crow eating soap. But I soon 
discovered that the thief was a crow. From 
my room I saw him swoop up to the stand, 
and after a careful survey drive his beak 
into the soap and fly away with it. I rushed 
out to see—that is, to gather the general 
idea. The crow flew up in a tree at the edge 
of the jungle, not more than a hundred 
yards away, and spotting me watching him, 
dropped the soap, which sailed to earth, a 
tiny little yellow meteor. Then he swooped 
down, carried it up again and tossed it 
back to earth, as much as to say, ‘‘There’s 
your darned soap!”’ 


Cawaa and the Cat 


One day I heard my genial black- 
feathered joker chuckling tauntingly just 
back of the bungalow. I knew he was up to 
some deviltry, because his voice, usually 
harsh and aggravating, was like a wheezy 
laugh. I stepped quietly to the back door 
and watched Cawaa—Hindustani name 
for the crow—putting it over. Our big 
gray cat, a tremendous feline, was lying on 
a box, dozing in the sun—at least he evi- 
dently had been; but not now. He was 
bluffing. The crow was down behind the 
box, his wings quivering with glee and one 
eye cocked upward. Then he fluttered up 
to the box, which was as large as a table, 
thrust his head out, cocked his eye on the 
cat and said ‘Hello, puss.’’ That’s what 
he meant, anyway. Then he stepped gin- 
gerly along and took a vicious dab at the 
cat’s tail, which had been gently swaying 
back and forth. He hit it too. Pussy’s 
paw went out, but the crow had. popped 
down over the edge of the box to chuckle. 

The cat hadn’t risen to,her feet at all. 
She settled down again, and I noticed that 
the swing of her tail had changed some- 
what. Instead of penduluming over the 
center and back straight behind, it now was 
describing semicircles, having as its axis 
her side. Mighty clever of puss, I thought; 
she hopes to get him closer to her claws. 

Cawaa was soon up again; for, not feel- 
ing sleepy himself, he thought it fun to 
keep the cat awake. Three or four times 
he jabbed that tail, hopping down each 
time to laugh over it; and still the cat had 
not sprung for him. The reason was sim- 
ple. Cawaa, knowing quite well what pussy 
was up to, had waited until the tail was at 
the farthest point away from her head. 

At last, emboldened by his success, the 
crow—I must say puss had shortened up 
on the swing of the tail—made a dab and 
the cat sprang for him, yellow eyes wide, 
paws stuck full of lance-pointed claws, and 
I think actually raked Cawaa’s back; but 
with a hop and a lift of his strong wings he 
fluttered clear and soared up into a tree 
to swear harshly at the cat. 

In Calcutta there are a thousand crows 
to the square inch—more or less; a smallish 
bird with a gray neck. They have a curious 
name known to writers—the Seyen Sisters. 
My first experience of the Seven Sisters 
was what might be called one on me. I was 
new to Calcutta—new to India, all the 


Jul; 


marvelous things of that most’ 
country on earth before me. 

The crow knew all this—he 
know. It was about the secor 
day I remarked to Creamer— 
one of our party, was equally ag 
they did one rather well in @ 


“‘And toast too,’’ Creamer \ 
“T don’t get any toast,” Id 
“Well, your servant hook 
Creamer offered. ‘‘Ihaveitev 
I said nothing about the ma 
suppose the thing was working 
at the psychological moment, f 
morning I was wakened by soj 
noise, somewhat as if somebody 
me in an unknown tongue. I 
and gradually very slightly ; 
eyes. The voice was coming fri 
window, and I could see, pere 
sill, a crow, his head low hun; 
bead eye cocked at me, and 
very softly, ‘‘C-a-a-w.”’ In th 
vision was the cup of tea, and 
golden slice of toast. In a mann 
ing, I was on. This individual 
Seven Sisters was trying to find, 
I was awake or not before stealin 
The toast was all right in its wa 
killed was a totally different m 


Shocking the Vice, 


Like Brer Rabbit, I lay Ic 
closed my eyes—not too tight. 
satisfied that I was as he 
other mornings, dropped ger 
floor, floated down as silently 
leaf. I could hear the little clie 


bird society in Burma is the my} 
like the poor, he is with one alj} 


by one—a sahib, at 
The chief engineer of one: 
steamers running between Ce 
Rangoon had come into posi 
very voluble hill myna; and }| 
in Calcutta several days at at 
in the habit of taking the my; 
the Caleutta Zoo and leavin] 
during his stay. I think the) 
soon as he had his breakfast, | 
the zoo to listen to the laudatot) 
of visitors, spending the whol 
At any rate the bird became }f 
and the superintendent of the ‘é 
one day for a visit from the i 
House party—I think it was J} 
who was then viceroy—the pit? 
ance being a confab with the | 
engineer was advised of this ho} 
mony; and as pleased as a 
wishes to show off the accompi 
a child, he spent two or threel 
zoo teaching the myna to }j 
morning, your excellency.” 
The myna picked up the pk 
the last rehearsal was letter-p| 
Then the viceregal party al) 
schedule; and, after a round) 
fronted the cage in which the n/ 
The engineer, standing close 
said not too loudly, “‘Myni 
morning, your excellency.”’ 
The myna craned his head 
quizzically at the audience in 


distracted the bird; but he} 
that shrill, clear, tenor voice 
see you in hell first!” j 

Of course, this might read | 


Editor’s Note—This is the first ¢ 
by Mr. Fraser. The next will app! 
issue. 
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YOU KNOW all the things 
noney can't buy? Well then, 
idd to the list the screen rights 
e Bird of Paradise.” This is 
stuff’’ on a big film deal. 
; ago a young dramatist wrote 
and produced it against the 
; of his friends. Into the un- 
ig he put every dollar he could 
ogether. The play opened, and 
yen the writer’s friends were 
9 say ‘‘I told you so,” the show 
hit which set ukuleles tinkling 
ew York to San Francisco. 
dramatist was Richard Walton 
the play, “The Bird of Para- 
What both have accomplished 
; stage history. Against real- 
offers Tully held the screen 
planning to film his drama as it 
be done—out in Hawaii, home 
ia, the native belle who sought 
jan’s love but turned at last to 
ath embrace of Pele, God of 
3ut first of all he had to learn 
production. This he mastered 
re Masquerader,” ‘‘Omar the 
iker” and ‘“‘Trilby,” three out- 
g pictures. 
y Richard Walton Tully is as- 
ig his company to sail to Ha- 
When he returns he will have 
tird of Paradise’ and realization 
most important aim of his 
ntertainingly interwoven in eight 
film. 


it’s Ponjola? 


ST Cyn- 
t Stock- 

touch 
r taste. 
is called 
2st novel 
ila,’ pon- 
sing the 
yf Africa 
ives men 
- in sun- 
| veldts 
‘pjes. It 
thehero; 
ot the 
+, who be- 
a man and 
$a man un- 
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_ of death 
at her grim Whatisa wanter? John 
srade. The 
is a best- above) in principal réles. 


so, too, will 

picture Donald Crisp is making 
Crisp, as co-director of ‘‘The 
of a Nation,” learned his busi- 
a mighty good school. 


“Bad Man’s”’ Big Cast 


ND—the ideal leading lady for 
re Bad Man.”’ Enid Bennett has 
hosen to play opposite Holbrook 
/who is reproducing in movies 
nial bandit he has been playing 
stage for the past three years. 
engagements include Harry My- 
cently seen in ‘‘The Brass Bot- 
nd Jack Mulhall, who was with 
LL Talmadge in ‘‘ Within the Law” 
‘Constance Talmadge in 
Ly. 
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FABIAN’S 
ting Youth,” 
taining ex- 
of the smart 
‘ star Col- 


Moore when 
. It’s anoth- 
the current 
}n sensations 
National has 


tion of “ Trilby.’’ Left 
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the longing for luxury in ‘The Wanters,’”’ 
with Robert Ellis and Marie Prevost (shown 
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An Advertisement from 


When you want a husband, kid- 
nap him! Colleen Moore secures 
Lloyd Hughes in new bonds of 
matrimony in ‘““The Huntress,” 
the unusual play 
which marks Miss 
Moore’s accession 
to stardom. 


Just What Borzage Wanted 
AY Vic YOU'VE made your name 


as master of human-interest pic- 
tures like ‘‘Humoresque”’ and Chil- 
dren of Dust,’’ the hardest job is to 
find suitable stories. 
For months Director 
Frank Borzage has 
been looking 
for one. Now 
hvetPhsals svth: 
‘‘Against the 
Grainy?’ by 
Dixie Wilson. 
An unwanted 
son worship- 
ping the moth- 
er-memory of a 
worldly woman 
who renounces 
him; discover- 
ing her to be a 
criminal and 
accepting punish- 
ment in her stead. 
There’s the plot. 
Appealing, eh? 
Mary Philbin, the 
new star; William 
Collier, Jr., and 
Myrtle Stedman 
head the cast. 


M. Stahl dramatizes 


Speaking of Seattle 


My O WEST, YOUNG MAN,” 
urged Horace Greeley. But with 
such theatres as the Coliseum, Liberty 
and Strand in Seattle, Wash.; the Lib- 
erty, Portland, Ore.; the Rialto at 
Butte, Mont., and the Colonial and 
Rialto in Tacoma, Wash., all showing 
First National pictures, the Northwest 
has attractions, too. C. S. Jensen and 
J. G. Von Herberg, controlling these 
houses, are the Northwest’s represen- 
tatives in the group of important ex- 
hibitors whose influence is 
felt in every forward stride 
of motion picture art. 


“They stepped right out of the book,’”’ a newspaper critic come 
-ed. mented on the characters in Richard Walton Tully’s picturiza- 


to right Wilfred Lucas (The Laird), 


Introducing Frank Lloyd 


ERE’S THE director I’ve always 

wanted to introduce to you; but 
for a year he has been too busy mak- 
ing pictures with Norma Talmadge to 
have his own photograph taken. If 
you saw the delightful Norma in “The 
Eternal Flame,’’ ‘‘The Voice from the 
Minaret” and ‘Within the Law,’’ or 
Jackie Coogan in ‘Oliver Twist,’’ you 
may have noticed the line on the main- 
title, “‘ Directed by Frank Lloyd."” So— 
meet the man who made them. With 
those four big ones to his credit, and 
one of the most spectacular produc- 
tions yet attempted in America—Nor- 
ma Talmadge’s ‘‘Ashes of Vengeance’’ 
—justcompleted, 
Frank Lloyd is 
receiving con- 
gratulations on 
promotion to the 
realms of First 
National’s_ inde- 
pendent produc- 
er's. “N'o”'a.n’- 
nouncement yet 
as to what his 
first individual 
picture will be, 
but watch him, 
brothers, watch 
him! 


“Black Oxen’’ 


OUR: Reba 
spondents 
have mentioned 
twenty-two dif- 
ferent stars for the rdle of Countess 
Zattainy in Gertrude Atherton’s novel, 
“Black Oxen.’”’ The final selection will 
not be made for a few weeks yet; so 
there’s still time to send me your own 
suggestions. Day by day the rejuve- 
nation theme of the story 
grows in public interest. 

Read it. 


Francis McDonald (Gecko), Creighton Hale (Little Billee), 
Andree Lafayette (Trilby), Arthur Edmund Carewe (Svengali), 
Gordon Mullen (Durien), Philo McCullough (Taffy). 


«al Pictures 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


2 Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


Colleen Climbs 


Wie NEW YORK temperature 
hitting the hundreds, the easiest 
thing to write about is the location 
Colleen Moore chose for ‘‘The Hunt- 
ress,” her first starring vehicle. Sky- 
high in the Sierras the company 
climbed. Snowy peaks surrounded 
them. Here Mark Twain laid his 
story, ‘Roughing It’’; here were spots 
hitherto undiscovered to the camera. 
But scenic grandeur was lost on a 
tribe of Piute Indians taken along as 
extras. Indignant, shivering Piutes 
sought out Director Lyn Reynolds. 
“Why didn’t you get Eskimos if you 
knew it was going to be this sort of 
picture?” they demanded. 

Colleen Moore dons Indian attire 
for her rdle; and a piquant figure she 
cuts as a Peg O’ My Heart of the 
woods in a play prolific of laughter 
and dramatic surprise. The supporting 
cast includes Lloyd Hughes and Wal- 
ter Long. 


These Are Worth Seeing 


TritBy—Old Paris; Svengali, the 
hypnotist; Trilby, bare-footed beauty 
of the studios—all the remarkable 
characters of Du Maurier’s novel 
brought to life. Then there’s the en- 
chantment of Andree Lafayette, bril- 
liant Continental star, whose famous 
feet carry her to triumph in her Amer- 
ican screen debut. Produced by Rich- 
ard Walton Tully. 

PENROD AND SAM—The “‘holy ter- 
rors’’ made even Booth Tarkington 
chuckle.‘ Truly the story is a gem of 
boyhood life and the producers deserve 
credit in bringing it to the screen un- 
mutilated. A thoroughly enjoyable 
entertainment,’ says the Indianapolis 
Star. 

WANDER- 
ING DAUGH- 
TERS— The 
“unsettled 
set’ pictured 
in swift- 
moving com- 
edy and 
drama in the 
eae OuF 
Jazz. Dandy 
entertain- 
ment and 
something 
tuomet Daten kK 
about after- 
wards if you 
Warnet ) t70 
£ Hunk sgmeA\ 
Ja) tat ems 
Young pro- 
duction with 
Marguerite 
de la Motte, 
Marjorie 
Daw, Allan Forrest, Pat O’ Malley, Wm. 
V. Mong and Noah Beery in the cast. 

Arso— Maurice Tourneur’s new nov- 
elty drama, ‘‘The Brass Bottle’; Frank 
Borzage’s ‘Children of Dust”; ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West,” produced 
by Edwin Carewe; and ‘Slander the 
Woman” (or ‘‘The White Frontier’’) 
by Allen Holubar, starring Derothy 
Phillips. 


The Frank 
Lloyd look 
when a big 
scene is being 
“shot.” 


By the way, 
what do you think 
of these pictures? 
Your verdict 
counts. Any com- 
ment you write to 
me will be passed 
along to the stars 
and directors for 
consideration when 
subsequent produc- 
tions are discussed. 


semen! 


— John Lincoln. 


NO MUSS 
NO FUSS 
NWO BOTHER 


Apply Molle with the 
finger tips--no brush 
needed—no tiresome 
rubbing in. 


Simply spread Mollé on 
the beard like a soft, 
soothing cold cream, 

‘then use the favorite 
razor. 


You will marvel at the 
ease and smoothness of 
the shave—the absence 
of “razor-smart” or 
“soreness —-and the de- 
lightful after feel of face 
comfort that makes lo- 
tions unnecessary. 


Join the million enthusi- 
astic users of Mollé and 
enjoy real shaving comfort. 
Your druggist sells Molle—if not, fill 
in the blank below, enclose ten cents, 


and we will send you prepaid a 
generous trial tube. 


PRYDE-WYNN CO. - NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Name 


Address 
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That the workingman shall have steady 
employment is, of course, more important 
to him and his family than to anyone else. 
But it is also extremely important to the 
employer and to all other citizens. We have 
passed the pioneer stage in our politics as 
we have in our business, and the war has 
made the rank and file conscious of their 
political power. They will no longer allow 
themselves to be periodically thrown out of 
work, with consequent hardship to their 
families, without industrial and political 
protest and reprisal. And they would, 
under an unrestricted policy of immigration, 
be thrown out of work in multitudes, and 
even under a partially restricted immi- 
gration that still allowed a large number of 
immigrants to be brought in. 

From the employers’ standpoint it is 
argued that under a closely restricted immi- 
gration the employe will have too much 
power. He will be able, it is said, to raise 
his salary and wages so far as to cause high 
prices, and to disorganize business by cut- 
ting down the buying power of all the rest 
of us. Moreover, the employe will be able 
to dictate not only wages and salaries but 
also conditions of work, and to do it in 
such a way as to get undue control of the 
management of industry and business—too 
great a control to be safe. 


The Elimination of Waste 


I was at first strongly impressed by this 
argument. But the more I have examined 
it the less valid it has seemed, and I am sure 
that a careful analysis of it will make em- 
ployers who have in them the elements 
necessary to success under the new business 
conditions that are very soon coming re- 
ject the argument also. 

In the first place, if we agree that under- 
paid workpeople cannot at the same time 
be consumers that are profitable to those 
with commodities to sell, then we are face 
to face with a valid reason why immigration 
should be kept down in order to make wages 
high and create consumers who can buy 
with profit to the sellers. 

In the second place, if competition forces 
the manufacturer and the merchant, as it 
will, to reduce the cost either of their prod- 
ucts or of their service they must choose be- 
tween reduction of wages, with consequent 
loss of consumers, or the discovery of some 
other way out of the difficulty. 

Let me mention one of them—theelimina- 
tion of waste in production. Mr. Hoover’s 
commission of engineers, who recently made 
a report on this subject, stated that waste is 
responsible for a large part—as high as 50 
per cent in many instances—of the cost of 
a manufactured article, and that its elimina- 
tion is a most serious problem which the 
employer must face and solve. It is quite 
probable that for a good many years the 
percentage of waste eliminated by improved 
methods of management and production 
will be very much greater than the total 
percentage of wage increases. 

If this source of saving does not suffice, 
then the pressure of competition will greatly 
increase the market for new inventions and 
increase the use of old ones. American 
business men have energy and ability to 
meet their problems when forced to do so. 
Under pressure they will so increase the 
number of new inventions and the use of 
existing inventions that they will more and 
more take the burdens off the backs of men 
and put them on machines. 

Ifany employer is timid and faint-hearted 
at the prospect of restricted immigration 
let him bear these aspects of the question in 
mind. Development along these lines is 
certain ere long to give him a degree of 
freedom from dependence upon unreason- 
able employes that now seems incredible to 
any who have not made a careful study of 
the subject. 

While I was in Europe last year I was 
taken, under the guidance of the head engi- 
neer, over a chemical plant built during the 
war and at that time supposed to be of the 
latest type. It had cost many hundreds of 
millions of lire. Two years before I saw it 
it had been purchased from the government 
by a private firm, which had at once pro- 
ceeded to spend on this new plant an addi- 
tional number of millions with the sole 
object of doing away, to as great a degree as 
possible, with the need for man power—so 
that machines instead of men should bear 
the burden. The engineer constantly asked 
me as we went from one room to another, 
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‘How many men do you see at work?” and 
I would reply ‘‘Two” or ‘‘Three’”’ or some- 
times even “Four” or ‘“Five.”” He would 
then say, ‘“‘These few men that you see do 
all the work in this department now. For- 
merly we had twenty-five or fifty, or even 
more.” 

This process, however, does no harm to 
the man displaced. It merely transfers him 
to one of the new occupations which result 
from the utilization of machinery and in- 
ventions, reduces his hours of work, and at 
the same time makes the products of the 
ne cheaper for him and for everybody 
else. 

He ceases to work in the chemical plant, 
but is employed in one of the many new 
adventures of industry—in electricity, in 
the telephone, in radio activities, in flying 
or in another of the new industries. 

With unrestricted immigration, or indeed 
with anything but arestricted and minimum 
immigration, we shall have our educational 
problem intensified. 

At present we generally flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we are supporting our 
educational system better than any other 
country of the world. That may be true if 
reckoned in money support, but the differ- 
ent scale of living and the high cost of living 
here go a long way towards discounting this 
claim. 

Under the present system the money 
support does not suffice to pay the average 
teacher as much as a bricklayer or a hod- 
carrier earns. 

Under a thoroughly restricted immigra- 
tion system, as employes become available 
the employer will have to pay them high 
wages and can make a profit only if the 
quality and quantity of their production 
are satisfactory. We employers will then 
contribute to education not only money 
but—what we have not done in any compre- 
hensive degree until now—interest and su- 
pervision to see that the administration of 
education and the disbursal of the money 
are not left wholly or mostly to the politi- 
cians, but are effected with all the efficiency 
that sympathetic business administration 
can furnish. 


Prosperity and Education 


Our workmen are surely as valuable as 
horses or cows. If a man has a horse and 
the times are hard, and there is not enough 
money to give both man and beast a full 
food ration, the man, without claiming to 
be a philanthropist or acting from ethical 
motive, will stint himself so as to be able to 
conserve his investment by feeding the 
horse and keeping him alive. 

If the number of available workmen is 
sufficiently restricted our ethical and social 
sympathy with our workmen will be aug- 
mented by this same instinct of self-interest. 
We shall then as a class, for the first time, 
develop a general and intelligent interest 
in having employes who can earn the large 
wages that they demand and get, and yet 
leave us a profit. In order to obtain such 
employes we shall have to assume a large 
responsibility for education and see that 
it is made effective. 

If it is argued that business under such 
conditions will try to force education to 
turn out people who are fitted simply to 
be workmen, I want to remind my readers 
that employes outnumber employers sey- 
eral hundred to one, and that through 
the ballot they can get what they think 
they ought to have, including some things 
that industry now denies them. They 
will, I suspect, think they ought to have a 
great many things which will make steady 
employment difficult, unless they are so 


educated in elementary economi 
other cultural studies as to be. 
that this is an evolutionary Ww 
a revolutionary or irresponsible 
is a detriment to their cause, 
In New York State forty-s 
the insane in the civil hospitals, 
1, 1923, were foreign born and 
twenty-two per cent were 
foreign parents—a total of 
cent to be accredited to the 


den immigration is putting o 
and private charity and phil; 
only as regards care for the 
the creation of necessity for rel 
all kinds. Under the flood of j 
of the last twenty-five years ¢ 


remedial routine, and the b 
become so heavy that we are 
to face the unpleasant fa 
caused the conditions I refer 
policy of restricted immigrati 
able to develop preventive me 
poverty, dependency and d Q 
that will be more effective th; 
thought possible anywhere in 
Many of the valid schemes f 
ress, moreover, that could i 


out during the past twenty- 
cause of preoccupation with 
and their cost will become pos 
it is reasonable to expect a very 
rapid rate of progress than we 
hitherto. 


Class Legislation 
With an unrestricted, or ®, 
though partially restricted im 
we should, as has already been si 
superabundance of labor during 
ten or twenty years, for which ij 
difficult if not impossible to finc 
Our streets would then be full 
ployed men, bidding against o 
for work. Lower and lower wa 
follow, and the struggle of eacl 
cluding employers, to exist wo 
tensified. This would lead to se 
troubles, result in political and 
turbances, and develop class cot 
with all its stultifying effects on t] 
of our country in general. " 
The bloc government, which 
the interests of classes and tries 
for one group in the community 
pense of the others, shows us 
what this would mean. It must 
difficult, as it was in the days ol 
eval guilds, to keep a stable g 
successfully running on a basis 0} 
bargaining against another. — 
But such slight difficulties ; 
meeting now would certainly” be 
in both complexity and in 
class and racial antagonis’ 
from the inrush of so many % 
groups, all of whom would bri 
a low standard of living th 
bitter our American people, ar 
our workmen. 


from Europe following the g 
one of the most disastrous 
This opposition to government ) 
tainly be intensified if a large 
immigrants were allowed to fori 
the hope of retrieving their 
to find themselves unemploye 
to earn a living in a strange lan 
condition would certainly a 
litical and social peace. 
threaten the stability of a n 4 
American institutions. In @ 
would make life very difficult t 
citizens and create condition 
be unjust to them. 

These, briefly, are the 


drastic law. I cannot help 
careful study of the subjec 
people and Congress to a lik 
~ Editor’s Note—The author of 
merchant of wide experience and a | 
of labor. 
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political, and must be, that 
ce is merely one of small degree. 
onal equation has but littlé 
all in the technical operations. 
a: A President may pick out his 
ve officers, such as his cabinet 
nd chiefs of bureaus, and am- 
ind so on, or he may have these 
for him. In either event he is 
ve the same contingency of poor 
ts. 

en are available, and none 
» political. You can start with 
‘inet and run an inquiring finger 
ts of all of them, from Washing- 
‘ding, and in each cabinet you 
an unworthy of their positions. 
vhere else in the public rosters, 
joointive offices and in elective 
‘e people complain over poor 
| appointments, but the people 
‘are the poorest political pickers 


aring all this criticism of the 
{ministration, reading yards of 
“ess, observing the virulence of 
lion of his own party, watching 
Jionally political and the popu- 
‘al ebb and flow of it, and then 
n and trying to analyze it, the 
is reached by any unbiased 
+ that the real defect of the 
ministration, as it reacts on 
| is that it doesn’t make noise 
> isn’t showy enough. It is too 
versely, the criticism is loud and 
4 The Hon. William E. Borah 
sotund voice and proclaims the 
(President has left undone. He 
| rages across the country, de- 
‘ad declaiming, and so do many 
hgues. The Hon. Robert M. La 
ts his Ebenezer in passionate 
I The die-hards shout raucously 
illtops. The Democrats beat 
san tom-toms. The country is 
from coast to coast. 
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ire Deal for Mr. Harding 


! volatile and an impressionable 
1 noise gets us. Hearing these 
jions we say to one another: 
/jere’s something into it. J guess 
\[arding ain’t what he’s cracked 
i. 


1’ he isn’t, but, so far as that 
i/’t what he’s cracked down to be 
\1 the present seems to be an op- 
coment for stating the judicial 
there is a Harding mean which 
int as President of the United 
Jl not as a Republican or as a 
‘in any political sense whatso- 
ititled to have spread on the 
| This man Harding is neither 
rilliant, in the showy acceptance 
rm. He is not loud and de- 
~ He is a modest man—too mod- 
ot—and a calm man, and a man 
losophy that has not worked out 
,)s will be shown. He undoubtedly 
(mistakes, and undoubtedly will 
© mistakes, but his Administra- 
1; been all mistakes, as a lot of 
Ae his own party, and opponents 
ter party, and echoes among the 
ee parties holler down the 
jin barrel. 
lve a little fair play in this mat- 
te mere President is entitled to a 
vreak. The American pastime of 
Lot at any citizen who gets two 
» the common level is frequent 
-an exemplification of our inef- 
mecracy, but it isn’t sporting, es- 
, in the case of a President, his 
events him from shooting back 
a prescribed manner and with 
ventional weapons. Although we 
}, heartily enter into denunciation 
tblic man mostly on generali- 
Ksed on misinformation and mis- 
ls, we rise in horrified protest if 
He man attempts to defend him- 
liz terms. It is all right for the 
tislang-whang a public man, and 
or to decry him, and for a politi- 
tounce him, but if he comes back 
4s prostituting the dignity of his 


i, 
fare, without any initiative save 
ijand because I think that as an 
as President, and as a human 
Hon. Warren G. Harding hasn’t 
Gsn’t having fair treatment from 
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all this gang of knockers, maligners, self- 
seeking politicians, disappointed applicants 
for his favor, theorists and fanatics and 
fools who want to reform the world in half 
an hour, special interests and gentlemen 
who know exactly what they want, and 
especially from the people who expected a 
lot and think they have had nothing— 
let us examine into this man Harding a 
little, impartially and without any political 
bias whatsoever, and find out where he 
stands and what he has done. 

Criticisms, which inclusive word will 
stand for everything from the wildest par- 
tisan denunciation to the silly gossip of the 
street, fall into two classes—personal and 
official. The ordinary person hasn’t enough 
knowledge of government to make an official 
criticism or frame an administrative com- 
plaint, so the ordinary citizen takes his out 
in personalities. Those are easy. It is a 
Simple thing, from a safe position, to say 
any man is anything that occurs to you, 
but entirely a different proposition to prove 
it. And a President is a bright and shining 
mark. He’s up there on an elevation and 
can’t get down. Everybody shoot! 

Temperamentally the President is a calm 
man. He is not emotional or sensational 
or exclamatory. He has been joshed for 
nearly three years now for saying his plat- 
form was a return to normalcy. Especially 
as, incited by his opponents, it has come 
to be the popular view that normalcy is as 
far away as it was when he went into office, 
or farther. His policy is that a great many 
things that are wrong will right them- 
selves if given time. That isn’t a policy 
that attracts any admiration from the 
masses. It is too slow. Hence they say he 
is indolent, and lazy, and too fond of his 
golf, and all this and that. Although the 
very business men who rage and fume over 
his lack of action, his deliberation, his ap- 
parent slowness take hours and hours more 
than he does away from their desks, they 
consider him a villain and traitor to the 
state because he seeks recreation enough to 
keep in fairly good health. 

The popular idea of the proper attitude 
of a President towards his job is that he 
should leap from his bed about six o’clock in 
the morning, gulp a breakfast, gallop to his 
desk, remain there all day and far into the 
night, with half an hour for luncheon, and, 
perhaps, an hour for dinner, until about 
midnight, busily engaged in his various oc- 
cupations; and repeat that day after day 
for four years, except of course he must 
take an hour or two of a Sunday to go to 
church.. Not that his critics go to church. 
They play golf or go automobiling. But he 
is President. 


A Hard, Quiet Worker 


Now the fact that the President does his 
work calmly and methodically, and does it 
efficiently and without a flock of highly 
trained press agents sending out feverish 
bulletins reciting that he is striving might- 
ily at his desk with the affairs of the people; 
the fact that no person stands outside his 
office and beats the tom-tom to call atten- 
tion to the enormous political significance 
of the great man inside devoting himself to 
mighty, heroic, self-sacrificing labors for the 
commonalty; that no chanters or shouters 
celebrate incessantly the magnificence of 
the spectacle of this patriot and statesman 
sitting there, worn and weary but uncon- 
querable, hauling the republic off the rocks 
every half hour each day, including holi- 
days and Sundays—has been so extraor- 
dinary that the American public has not 
understood it. It has been so different, 
and what is different, with us, is deplorable 
and disturbing. 

So we hear that the President doesn’t 
take his job seriously, that he is indolent, 
that he does practically no work, but plays 
golf all the time, and thus and so. Being 
excitable as a nation in the same futile 
manner as the Mexican jumping bean, we 
do not understand, and thus condemn a 
calm manner of mind and a calm approach 
to the work at hand. But how about 
it? How much work does the President do? 
Well, the only way to get an approxima- 
tion of that is by comparison, and there is 
some first-hand expert testimony on that 
point. Rudolph Forster has been execu- 
tive clerk at the White House since Mc- 
Kinley was President, and McKinley went 
into office on March 4, 1897. Forster says 
that the burden of work the President has 
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to do now is five times greater than the 
presidential work was in McKinley’s days 
in the White House, and three times greater 
than during the time Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. And greater now than ever before, 
even during the war days. 

And Harding does this work—does it 
calmly and in his own manner. But the 
point is, he does it. Instead of treating all 
molehills as mountains, as is our national 
manner, he expertly appraises molehills as 
molehills and mountains as mountains. He 
doesn’t struggle mightily, as have some 
others who have occupied his seat, with the 
little things, but treats them as such; and 
when a real emergency comes along he gets 
action as quickly —quicker in many cases— 
than some of his much-lauded strenuous 
predecessors. 

A President does a great many things 
that are not of public record. That is to 
say, emergencies frequently arise that re- 
quire immediate treatment—sometimes 
drastic treatment. Owing to our national 
passion for lawmaking we have laws pro- 
viding for about every possible contingency 
in governmental affairs, and for an incal- 
culable number of impossible ones—laws, 
and regulations made under laws, and 
precedents, and all the impedimenta of a 
democracy. Under these laws things can 
be done—in due time. But there are some 
things that cannot wait for due time. Goy- 
ernmental time is usually overdue, 


Solving Difficulties 


For example: Things were in a bad way 
economically when Harding came into 
office, and one place where they were in a 
particularly bad way was in Iowa, where, 
owing to certain local conditions compli- 
cated upon the national economic situation, 
a very large number of banks were on the 
verge of failure. The failure of these banks 
in Iowa meant, at least, a panie in that 
state, and probably a near-panic if not a 
real one elsewhere. Under the law there 
could have been slow measures taken to 
remedy the situation, but slow measures 
would not do. So this calm and meditative 
Mr. Harding stepped out and took a few 
fast measures, on his own responsibility, 
and he saved the banks and the situation. 
There was nothing indolent about that. It 
wasn’t a molehill. It was a mountain. And 
he tackled it on that basis. 

Similarly, one of the greatest banks in 
the Middle West was in difficulties; extreme 
difficulties. This bank had four hundred 
correspondents throughout its state, and 
they were in the same difficulties, or related 
ones. The failure of the big bank meant 
tremendous strains on the other banks, 
and undoubtedly a calamitous series of 
succeeding failures. It also meant a panic. 
Now, there are laws covering such cases, 
but the situation couldn’t wait for the 
torpid action of these laws. And the slow- 
moving Harding didn’t suggest waiting. 
He hustled his Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency out to the scene of the emergency, 
and by aseries of quick and effective strokes 
saved the situation without waiting for the 
processes provided and set down volumi- 
nously in the statutes. That was another 
mountain, and he sealed it. And there have 
been others in considerable number. 

The underlying philosophy of Harding 
isan inherited philosophy, elaborated by the 
increased experiences and the larger oppor- 
tunities of the President’s situation in life. 
His father was a country doctor. Harding 
often observed his father giving his pa- 
tients innocuous medicines in order to di- 
vert their minds and allow Nature to effect 
a cure. That, roughly, is the basis of his 
attitude towards many of his problems. He 
feels that many situations will compose 
themselves if given the opportunity. 

However, Harding’s father, the country 
doctor, didn’t give innocuous medicines 
nor resort to emulsions when astringents 
were indicated. He had drastic remedies in 
stock, and he used them when required. 
So with the son. He is ready at any time to 
step out and give the due processes a shove, 
hit precedent a wallop to speed it up, if the 
need is urgent. Not long ago, in June, the 
efficiency of the customs service, in a time 
of great increase in imports, was threatened 
because of a lack of available funds for a 
particular branch of the service. The red- 
tape way was to furlough the men engaged 
in this work until July first, when the new 
appropriations would be available, and thus 
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She won for women 
these two important rights 


“SHE” is not one person but 43,040—scattered 
from New Orleans to Detroit, from St. Louis 
to Boston. “She” typifies the 43,040 housewives 
who showed us how to make the kind of bread 
wanted by the women of America. 


When these housewives brought us their fresh, 
warm, home-made loaves, as models for us to 
copy in baking Bond Bread, they achieved these 
two permanent rights for the nation’s housewives: 


The right to demand a loaf as flavorful, nutritious 
and substantial as the best home-made. 


The right to demand purity!—to require with 
each loaf a Bond which guarantees each ingre- 
dient. (From such a Bond on each wrapper, 
Bond Bread gets its name.) 


For these two rights—secured for you through 
Bond Bread—we owe our thanks to “her”— 
those 43,040 mothers and daughters. 


INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED 


ese Presents that 
KING COMPANY ' 
the Purchaser of this 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 
this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 
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get the customs into a jam that would not 
only delay and harass business for those 
few weeks but for weeks afterwards. 
“‘Can’t do a thing,” said the budget di- 
rector to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
“Furlough your men and wait until July 


“He can’t do anything?” said the Presi- 
dent when Secretary Mellon reported the 
situation to him. ‘‘ Well, I can.” 

And he did, in thirty minutes; and the 
imports kept along in their steady stream. 

Same thing in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Four million dollars were needed to 
keep the mails going until July first. No 
way to get the money. Not a way—except 
one. That one was the President, and he 
got it—got it right off the bat by a little 
quick action and some quicker thinking; 
and the mails proceeded. The calm and, as 
they say, indolent President is calm only up 
to a certain point. The interesting thing 
about him is that in the matter of his calm- 
ness he has discrimination. Most calm 
people are always and futilely calm, just as 
most let’s-have-action people are bootlessly 
active perpetually. It takes a rather well- 
balanced mind to know when calmness is 
the cue and when action is required. There 
is a philosophy behind that that has its 
points. 

There are many instances of the galva- 
nizing of the Harding calmness into quick 
and decisive action when the circumstances 
warranted real action and not mere making 
of motions, but there is no need for the mul- 
tiplication. Still, a correlative phase of this 
calmness that so harasses the Americans 
who run around in circles from morning to 
night is amiability and easy-going. Those 
are twin indictments drawn against the 
President. He is amiable. He is easy-going. 
He is polite and friendly; and it would 
seem, from the way these rather scarce 
traits in high officials are characterized, he 
is thereby sinning against the rights, jus- 
tices and deserts of the American people. He 
is doing something to us, it would seem, 
because he is an amiable man. What we 
need in the White House is a cold, stern, 
implacable citizen who eats ’em alive. 


A Man of Courage 


Now, it is quite true that the business 
of amiability can be overdone, and equally 
true that the President has been amiable at 
times when harshness was indicated. There 
is no doubt that he is gregarious of tem- 
perament, fraternal in his feelings and 
demonstrations, and that some of the per- 
sons he has fraternized with have not de- 
served the hearty handclasp and welcoming 
smile, but have merited the swift kick. 
Fraternity can be overdone also. But the 
fact that he is amiable and friendly doesn’t 
predicate, as has been set forth extensively, 
either lack of courage or lack of conviction. 

It took a lot of nerve to veto the Bonus 
Bill and the Bursum Bill, but he vetoed 
them. It was no act of a mere greeter and 
glad-hander to step out for the Interna- 
tional Court as he stepped out for it, at the 
time and in the circumstances of that step- 
ping out. He believed in the ship subsidy 
and he fought for it courageously. There 
is considerable evidence to this effect. And 
it is quite likely there will be more. You 
can’t always tell about these amiable men. 
There are some of them who can become 
indurated upon occasion. 

The personal and mass criticism of the 
President proceeds along these lines, with 
such variations as the individual can think 
of, which are not many. The crowd talks 
alike, and its epithets are in common usage 
and wide of circulation. The great griev- 
ance seems to be a general assumption that 
he doesn’t work as hard as he should, when 
the facts are that he works harder, longer 
hours, over greater problems and under 
more strain than any critic, bar none; and 
the further fact is that inasmuch as he 
finds time for recreation he must work 
rather efficiently, which is what he does. 
This criticism coming from a people that 
plays and loafs with national expertness 
and the ease and habit of long practice is 
the penalty of the President’s tempera- 
ment and of his place. It makes no differ- 
ence how many of us, in the crowd, loaf 
on our jobs. The President is different. He 
isn’t human. He is merely a machine to 
grind at a desk for the benefit of those who 
deride him. 

However, the President doesn’t let it 
fuss him. He goes amiably on about his 
business, and plays when he feels like it. 
He is pleasant and agreeable and cour- 
teous, and rarely kicks out a visitor who 
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A ten year test 


arpose of the Johns-Manville method of lay- 
sstos Shingles right over the old roof is to 
‘a permanent fire-safe housetop at the low 
est possible cost. 

This method 
now has the en- 
dorsement of time 
and experience. 
Over twelve years 
ago we laid our 
Rigid Asbestos 
Shingles over the 
old roof on the 
Garden City Ho- 
tel, Long Island. 
Then we waited 
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mn Cy Hotel — re-roofed 
2 last time right over the ten years. In all 


ingles twelve years ago. that time no re 
; pairs had been 


J aot a single shingle had dropped out; the roof 
i/an unbroken covering of permanent protec- 
yinst fire and weather. So, two years ago, we 
ned this practical, money-saving means for re- 
is home easily and permanently. Since then 
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s of people have taken advantage of this 
anville method; thousands of roofs that were 
n’ leaky and unsatisfactory, but actual fire 
ne now tight against the weather and per- 


ity fire-safe. 


v2 money and get a better roof! 


Of course, you save 
money by not having to 
tear off the old roof. The 
money you spend goes for 
constructive work rather 
than destructive. But 
there are other advan- 
tages in this method. 

You save your lawns 
and shrubbery from the 
damage caused by falling, 
broken shingles. There is 
‘or dirt in or around the house. Even while 
Wk is going on, your home is never exposed to 
ajaging effects of a sudden rainstorm. 


“permanence SpAsl ses 
hi les — asbestos rock. 


THE 


OHNS-! | 
Asbestos Shingles _~.... 


The blanket of old shingles under the new Asbestos 
Shingles is actually an asset. Once an eye-sore and a 
fire menace, it becomes, under the Asbestos Shingles, an 
invisible insulating agent. (See diagram below.) Dry 
wood is an excellent insulator. The old roof helps to 
keep the upstairs rooms warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. You'll appreciate this if your roof has 
always been a heat conductor. 


More than fire-safe—Fireproof ! 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles are in a 
class above ordinary “fire-safe” shingles. They do not 
merely “resist” fire; they are proof against it. 

Have a roofing dealer 
show you the famous 
Johns-Manville blow- 
torch test. The white 
hot flame is turned aside 
—harmless. 

This test will assure 
you that you need never 
again fear the sparks 
from your chimney or 
from a nearby fire. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are given high 
est ratings by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc_— men 
whose business it is to classify fire risk. 


The test that proves. 


Many beautiful roof effects 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles make probably 
the most beautiful roofs that are applied to-day. There 
is such a wide range of 
~~ choice in color, in shape, 
tes in method of application. 
You can procure Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles in soft tones of gray, 
brown and red. You may 
have rough, artistic 
edges or neat, smooth 
ones. They can be laid 
in either of two designs 
(right over the old roof 
in each case!) — both 
of which are pictured 
on this page. 


Old wooden 
shingles 


Asbestos 
Shingles 


Double roof protection. Air 
spaces here are valuable as they 
are in any insulating structure. 
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e-roof for the last time 
right over the old roof 


We waited ten years fo tell 
you this 


The end of roofing bills! 


The big thing to remember is that Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are permanent and that you will 
never have to reroof again. Made from asbestos rock 
fibre and Portland cement, they are practically inde- 
structible. In fact, 
they take on a 
harder “set” with 
age. All this means 
that when you lay 
Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shinglesright 
over the old roof, 
you have paid your 
last roofing bill. At 
last your home has 
a beautiful, permanent and fire-proof roof. You will 
be further interested in our booklet, “Re-roofing for the 
last time.” Send the coupon below for your copy. 


American Method. 


To Carpenters: — 


This method of laying Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles over the old roof appeals to carpenters for 
two reasons: it is sound roofing construction and it 
eliminates all the “dirty work” hitherto attached to 
re-roofing. If you have hesitated to recommend this 
method because you 
haven't had time to 
look into it, we 
should be very glad 
to present you with 
facts, samples and 
information on this 
method whichshould 
prove most valuable 
to you. Write us. 


Hexagonal Method. 
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An advertisement that 


dared to be frank 


E was conscious that something stood between him 
and greater business success—between him and 


greater popularity 


socially. 


Some subtle something he 


couldn’t lay his hands on—something he could neither 


analyze nor overcome. 


Finally, one day it dawned upon him. 


A magazine adver- 


tisement brought him the truth—the truth that his friends 
had been too delicate to mention. 

The advertisement talked about halitosis (the scientific 
term for unpleasant breath) and. about how halitosis may 
so often be overcome by the simple use of Listerine as a 


gargle and mouth-wash. 


*k * *K * * 


The message made him 
think. And it showed him the 
way to overcome that vague, 
uncomfortable something that 
had troubled him so long. 


The incident wrought quite 
a change in him. Immediately 
he seemed to have better com- 
mand of himself—more poise, 
self-confidence and assurance 
—and more friends! 

Listerine advertising has 
done the same thing for many 
people. Fastidious men and 
women everywhere, in fact, 
are making the regular use of 
Listerine as a gargle and 
mouth-wash a regular part of 
their daily toilet routine. 


It is an interesting thing 


For 
HALITOSIS 
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that this well-known antiseptic 
that has been in use for years 
for surgical dressings possesses 
these peculiar properties as a 
breath deodorant. It halts 
food fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. So the system- 
atic use of Listerine puts you 
on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is right. 

Your druggist will supply 
you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of dif- 
ferent uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that 
comes with every bottle.— 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S, A. 


| Sultan, 


_ Sultan asks dismally. 
| up to the Sultan business. 
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raises the query: What do these carpers at 
Harding, these critics of Harding, these 
howlers for a change, want? What’s all the 
shooting for? What do they expect of an 
Administration? Why not play a little 
fair and give him credit for conducting the 
country out of a period of financial depres- 
sion into a period of nation-wide prosperity 
and contributing to that condition by re- 
ducing the expenses of government and 
putting the country, governmentally, on a 
business, self-supporting basis for the first 
time? 

Where do these radicals who are parad- 
ing across the country yelling for change 
and planning for the multiplication of goy- 
ernmental machinery rather than the sim- 
plification of it; who are for increasing the 
complexity of administration by the intro- 
duction of their half-baked theories, their 
socialisms, their quasi communisms when 
we are today the only legitimately pros- 
perous country in the world—where do 
these haranguers and visionaries and theo- 
rists and disgruntled politicians who have 
taken to radicalism to advance their own 
political ends get off? What have they to 
offer that will do as much for the United 
States as a business and economical Ad- 
ministration and a great and national pros- 
perity? . 

The budget system will be one of the 
achievements that will accompany the 
Harding Administration to its final assay 
in history and stand out, but any impartial 
survey of this Administration will take note 
of the Disarmament Conference, which it is 
the fashion of the opponents and the critics 
of Harding to sneer at and jeer. Now, 
whatever the outcome of that conference 
as to disarmament, any decent sportsman- 
ship in matters political would admit that 
the conference accomplished one great thing 
for the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere—for the peace of the world 
really—because it prevented the reaffirma- 
tion of the alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan. Leave disarmament out of it 
and take that fact into consideration. Of 
course if there had been any shadow or 
semblance of a responsible government in 
China, any pretense of a government, it 
would have done more than that, and the 
whole Far Eastern situation would have been 
composed. Unfortunately, there wasn’t. 
But when the alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain was dissolved a very con- 
siderable step in that direction was taken, 
and President Harding initiated the con- 
ference, and the step was taken during his 
Administration. 


The International Court 


There is every possibility, as this is writ- 
ten, that the relations between Mexico and 
this country will be satisfactorily adjusted, 
perhaps before this comes to print; and 
that being the case, this calm man at Wash- 
ington deserves the credit of having brought 
all the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
into a harmonious and workable relation 
with the United States. 

Will he get it? Not from the self- 
promoting members of his ewn party who 
are fighting him now and denouncing him, 
but he should get it from the people. Fair 
play demands that. 

Thus we come to the hullabaloo over the 
President’s plan to make the United States 
a participant in the International Court, 
which is now ‘in lively discussion, and 
which will continue to be in discussion for 
some time because it furnishes the progres- 
sive malcontents with ammunition to keep 
up their attacks while professing to be Re- 
publicans, and it gives regular Republican 
malcontents ammunition to join with the 
Progressives and cloak their antagonisms 


SHORT TURNS AND ENC 
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the midnight bun as he jocularly calls the 
United States. But the Sultan is foiled by 
the gallant American sailors who have been 
hiding off stage for two acts. 

Led by the intrepid Egbert they arrive 
just in time to rescue Brown and his sec- 


| retaries. 


“Come with me,” says Brown to the 
“and I’ll get you a job in New 
Yorks 

“What can I do in New York?” the 
“T’ve been brought 
You have no 
sultans in your country.” 


‘ism? Why not give the Presid 


July 


to the President under their susp 
patriotic howl for isolation. 

The International Court idea 
more space for discussion than ig sa 
here, but there are two phases of ¢] 
tion that may be pointed out: 7) 
is that the President of the Uni ( 
is the supreme authority cone 
necessity for such action, because * 
dent of the United States has ft 
formation concerning the foreign 1 
of this country than any other, or a 
combined; the second is that go { 
participating in European ata 
ternational affairs if we join { 
we are in international affairs 
them from every angle, from ey 
try, on every sort of problem and 
sition. Whether we go into the 
not we cannot get away from ty 
that. 

Not a day passes on which s 
affair is not brought to the Pr 
international matter to aie 
States is party or to which eye 
make the United States a party. 
country in this world, from M 
to England, comes to Washin 
matters affecting not only nationa 
ternational interests. The Pr 
buffer of the universe. ee 


Why Not be Fair? i 


Wherefore, why not discuss the 
in the light of the situation? 
going into international affairs. ' 
future predication in the matte 
in now, irrevocably and unive 
looking at the matter from a 
biased viewpoint it would se 
President is entitled to a calm 
consideration of his views, which 
on a more comprehensive a 
knowledge of the facts of thes 
the present and future contin 
is possessed by all his critics 

Instead, we find League of } 
ponents distorting his position 
ceptance of their obsession; 
isolationists in his own party der 
him as Wilsonian in his project; 
the radicals utilizing the policy fo 
vancement of their own political e 
find the demagogues charging t 
President is controlled by the | 
bankers when, as a matter of fa 
national banker ever spoke to hi 
it, nor any representative of an 
tional banker; and a demagogie, | 
and exclamatory importance atté 
the whole business. 

I can state on direct personal a 
that President Harding has no ir 
idea or plan, present or remote, ¢ 
to put this country into the Leagu 
tions, never has had and never w 
That’s all there is to that phase 0 
most of the rest of the stuff they a 
ing about the idea is subject to t) 
sort of categorical denial. 

The American people should 
sportsmen, even if their politicians} 
They have a chance to show whet 
are by playing fair with the Presi 

What, to repeat a question ask 
time back, do the people want? Tl 
prosperity. They have economy it 
ment. They have a fine type of /t 
for President, a human, understi 
modest, kindly man, with all the 
force needed to govern capably. 

Why let a lot of self-seeking pol 
with no other motive than their | 
vancement, and with their own 
paramount to those of the cou! 
the people, obscure the real faets! 
of denunciation and theory and ¢ 


break? 


“That’s all right,” says Brow! v! 
you a job as janitor in an apartm 
And then, amid gales of laught 
sally, as the critics used to ca 
days, the entire company advane 
footlights and sings the finale: i 
“And so, although you think @ 
Perhaps we'll like it for a chan 
To sail away to U. S. A. 
We shall not sigh nor cry no 
Because our island fair we leave 
Our happy little Island of 
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OY Ynaustries a New Pacific Northwest Cit 4 


LONGVIE 


“a eee Aas HEH AL'S 


4 


con TERT 
AES 


‘Washington 


HE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY through its 
engineers and transportation experts, selected as the 
most efficient site for its greatest lumber mills a penin- 


sula at the junction of the Cowlitz and Columbia Rivers, halfway be- 
tween Portland and the Pacific Ocean. To provide adequately for its 
own needs, a large tract of land, topographically suited for buildings 
of all kinds, was purchased. 


Where Rail and 
Water Meet 


Longview is fifty miles from the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the Columbia River 
with its ocean-going commerce to all 
leading ports of the world. Three 
trans-continental railways—the 
Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern—using a 
double track line between Portland 
and Seattle, are at Longview’s door. 
The Longview, Portlandand Northern 
has Longview for its southern termi- 
nal, connects the new city with the 
above mentioned main lines and taps 
the rich Cowlitz River valley to the 
northward. Across the Columbia 
River from Longview passes the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle railroad. 
Forty miles to the north, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul has a south- 
ern terminal of an important branch 
line. The Southern Pacific, reaching 
the lengths of Oregon and California, 
connects with Longview's transconti- 
nental carriersat Portland. Two inter- 
nationally famous paved highways— 
the Columbia River Highway and the 
Pacific Highway—serve Longview, 
the former connecting Portland and 
the east with the PacificOcean,andthe 
latter, via Seattle and Portland, con- 
necting Canadawith Southern Califor- 
niaand Mexico. A third highway, desig- 
nated as the Ocean Beach Highway, 
when completed,willconnect Longview 
directly with the Pacific Ocean. Motor 
traffic may pass from one main high- 
way to another via the Longview- 
Rainier ferries plying on regular 
schedules on the Columbia River. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, 
Longview, Washington. 


Out of this transaction has grown the new city of 
Longview, Washington, in many ways a city without 
parallel in the history of municipalities. 


The same tests by which this large lumber concern 
decided upon Longview for the future home of its 
greatest plant expenditure can be applied by any 
other industry seeking a location in that fastest 
growing section of America—the Pacific Northwest. 


Longview offers these essentials to enterprise: 


—Raw materials. 

— Labor. 

—Fuel and power. 

—Accessible markets—do- 
mestic and foreign. 


—Transportation—by riv- 
er, by sea, by rail and 
by highway. 

— Healthful conditions and 
a modern community. 


The Long-Bell operations alone, when complete, should create 
a population for Longview of from 15,000 to 20,000. 


Some of the very foremost city planners in America were 
engaged to design an efficient and a beautiful city to provide 
home and business facilities, not only for that population, 
but for an anticipated population of 50,000 within ten years. 
Few cities in America can offer a more ‘strategic location in 
relation to rail, water and highway transportation, in relation 
to surrounding resources, in territory to be served. 


More than 1,500 workmen are engaged today in building the 
new city of Longview. To see such a gigantic enterprise spring- 
ing out of the ground, where a year ago sheep and cattle 
grazed, is well worth including in a trip northwest. The 
printed page can give only the barest conception of it. You should 
see it for yourself. Include Longview in your summer tour to 
the scenic Pacific Northwest. Longview is in the heart of it with 
a new modern, fire-proof hotel of 200 rooms— Hotel Monticello 
—to help entertain you. Motor tourists can reach Longview 
either by the Columbia River Highway or the Pacific Highway. 


Write today for carefully prepared and profusely 
illustrated literature on Longview and what it 
offers as a city in which to live well and con- 
duct a legitimate business, large or small. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 
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Dept. 11 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me literature concerning the new city 
of Longview. I am particularly interested in its oppor- 
tunities for: 

(Make a check mark in the square) 


{] Manufacturing [] Suburban Home 

[ ] Wholesale { ] Professional 

{ ] Commercial [ ] Home site 

{] Mercantile { ] Rental Property Investment Please use the 


coupon in send- 


Name __ ing for literature. 


Address 
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Satisfy Your Desire for 
Beautiful Teeth-- 
Lyonize 


That is the new and safe way. It is away from 
medication and self-prescription. If you look into 
the question you will find that dental authorities 
never advocated broadcasting a cure-all even if 
there was such a thing. They have, however, 
always begged for safe cleaning of the teeth for 
everybody. That’s’ why Dr. Lyon’s. never contained 
any medicated or gritty ingredient. ; 


To clean safely—use Dr. Lyon’s 
To cure—yo to a good dentist 


. 
Dir Lyon's 
De Dentifrice that made jine teeth Ceashtobable 


Po woer 


Approved by the 
best dental 
authorities 

for over 

fifty years 


1, W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 West 27th St., NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, LIMITED, Montreal 
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and a report which he sent to Berlin, warn- 
ing his government that a continuation in 
the expansion of German. armaments was 
the highroad to ultimate war, were ex- 
tremely displeasing to the Kaiser. He re- 
signed his post, ostensibly on grounds of 
health, at the end of March, 1912, after 
holding it for more than ten years. 

Count Metternich was a man of the 
highest honor, a vigilant and pertinacious 
custodian of all German interests, and at 
the same time genuinely anxious to main- 
tain not only peaceful but friendly relations 
with Great Britain. His disposition was 
not very genial, and he led a retired and 
almost isolated life in London. He was 
stiff and reserved, and sometimes almost 
acrid in his methods of expression. He was, 
however, a shrewd and dispassionate ob- 
server both of men and of events, an honest 
chronicler of what he saw and heard, with a 
sturdy and independent judgment. He 
was not well adapted to serve under such 
masters as the wayward and opinionated 
Kaiser and his vacillating though dog- 
matic chancellor. He had a considerable 
measure both of insight. and of foresight; 
qualities in which they were both lament- 
ably lacking. 

Metternich’s post was filled by Baron 
Marschall, at one time Foreign Secretary 
in Berlin, the principal emissary of Ger- 
many at the Hague Conference and, for 
many years, during his ambassadorship at 
Constantinople, the mainspring of German 
policy in the Near East. He died after 
holding his new office in London for only a 


‘few months, in September, 1912. During 


that short time I saw much of him, and I 
have always regarded his untimely removal 
as an international calamity. After the 
disappearance of Bismarck, his was without 
doubt the most masterful and in many 
ways the most acute mind in the German 
political world. But for the accident of 
his being a Badener and not a Prussian— 
as he once hinted to me—he would in all 
probability have become chancellor. In 
all the essentials of policy and statecraft, 
his point of view was as remote as are the 
poles from that of an English Liberal min- 
ister. But he was a disciple of Realpolitik 
in its true sense, with whom it was always 
refreshing to exchange ideas. Iam as satis- 
fied as one can be of anything in the do- 
main of conjecture that, if he had remained, 
there would have been no European war 
in 1914. He was the only German states- 
man whose personality and authority were 
such as not only to dominate the impetu- 
osities and vagaries of the Kaiser, but to 
override and frustrate the long-laid and 
shortsighted plans of the military junta 
in Berlin. 

Marschall was succeeded by a very differ- 
ent personage, Prince Lichnowsky, whose 
selection for such an office at such a time is 
still an unsolved enigma. He was a Sile- 
sian magnate, who in his earlier years had 
held one or two unimportant diplomatic 
posts, but had for a long time led the retired 
life of a landowner and ‘sportsman, with 
occasional appearances as a pamphleteer. 
He was a man whom it was impossible not 
to like—of most agreeable manners, a lover 
of hospitality, and capable, as he soon 
showed, of ready and sympathetic adapta- 
tion to the strange ways and customs of 
the English people. What was more im- 
portant, he was a sincere friend of peace, 
anxious and indeed eager to come to a 
settlement of all outstanding questions be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain, and, so 
far as one can judge, not unconscious that 
the real danger of the immediate future lay 
not in the encirclement of his own country 
but in its enmeshment in the tangle of 
Austrian interests, Austrian ambitions and 
Austrian intrigues in the Near East. Dur- 
ing the Ambassadors’ Conference of 1913, 
in London, he played a useful and inde- 
pendent part. 

The failure—tragic as it was—of Lich- 
nowsky’s honest efforts and good inten- 
tions was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
he never possessed the confidence and was 
never made party to the real designs of the 
directors of German policy in Berlin. That 
their trust was far more fully given to his 
nominal subordinate, Herr von Kiihlmann, 
there is a good deal of evidence to suggest. 
It would seem that Lichnowsky never real- 
ized his own isolation; he was optimistic 
up to the end; and when at last he discov- 
ered that the ship was heading straight for 
the rapids and the cataract—that it was a 
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OF THE WAR 


case of imus, imus precipites—his 
was pathetic to witness. Ny 


X1V—Pre-War Preparatic 
Part I. The Financial Ade 
T MUST have become apparent 
reader of these pages that the po 
of Great Britain being engaged, } 
much against her will, in a Euro 
had for years been in the min 
who were responsible for her go 
I have explained and attempted t 
cate the policy which they pursued | 
to avert such a contingency. But) 
often conscious that we were skatin 
thinnest of ice, and that the peace 
was at the mercy of a chapter of 
and unforeseeable accidents. T 
at Sarajevo of the Archduke 
nand on June 28, 1914, fell 
category. No one could possibly ha 
told either the event itself or its 
quences. It was a strange verific; 
the prophetic words, already qui 
Bismarck. * 
It was therefore our manifest dui 
we never lost sight of it—to prepar 
worst. The task was not an easy 0 
In a country whose supreme in} 
peace, and where the executive is. 
and absolutely responsible to a de} 
cally elected House of Commons, 
and naval expenditure is always, an) 
scanned and scrutinized with a jeal 
Especially keen and vigilant is | 
cism to which it is subjected wh 
proposed by a Liberal government 
supporters are peculiarly bound, | 
their tradition and by their profes 
pursue peace and to practice econ 
Another factor of constantly 
importance during the ten year 
preceded the war, was the compet! 
tween expenditure on armaments 
penditure on social reform. Socia 
was not neglected; large new | 
were incurred by the state for old- 
sions, national insurance and 
measures. But there were still |i 
costly arrears to be made good, & 
in such matters as national ed 
housing and land. The summonin 
Hague Conferences had encoura 
illusory hope that the limitation ( 
ments might become an agreed pl 
new platform of international poli 
social reformer felt entitled to grud 
penny of the taxpayer’s money wh 
to increased expenditure on any 
armaments, without the clearest 
absolute necessity, and to deman 
contrary a steady and continuous 
of army and navy estimates. An¢c 
I have shown, was actually donil 
case of the navy, by Sir Henry C 
Bannerman’s government. 
Indeed, according to an officit! 
ment made by the chancellor off 
chequer in the House of Comr! 
June 9, 1914, the cost of armamt 
head of the population, which in | 
1904-05 was £1.13.5, had only ris) 
estimates for 1914-15 to £1.13.10 
in the interval been as low as £1.6, 
years 1907-08 and 1908-09. 
The revenue raised by taxation 1! 
£130,000,000 in 1905-06 to £17 
in the final estimates of 1914-16-ii 
to say, on balance, by £41,000,0. 
main items of increased expenditt) 
comparison of the two years, were i 
reforms £22,000,000, and for t 
£18,250,000. We had, moreover,? 
last eight years been paying off the 
debt at the rate of £10,000,000 a ‘8 
The difficulty of obtaining auth! 
this large expansion of naval aril 
naturally began in the cabine 
We all started—as the action® 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s govil 
shows—with the hope and in the bi 
a pause, and even a reduction, in} 
of construction could be attained hi 
ment. It was with regret and dis! 
ment, as the years went on, that 
reluctantly—some of us sooner, «l 
us later—driven by the action of 
to renounce any such expectation. 
The German Naval Law of 1907P 
after the failure of the Hague Oct 
of that year through the German’ 
come to an_ understanding © . 
the limitation of armaments—el! 
blocked the way. Speaking me 
(Continued on Page 81 
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rs later—July 14, 1910—in the 
Commons, I stated as clearly as 
jyhat had been its effect: 


f-man Governmenttoldus . . . that 
ore in this matter is governed 

t of the Reichstag under which the 
vie automatically proceeds year by 
} . Weare now, we may hope, at the 
- of the wave. If it were possible even 
rangement to reduce the rate of con- 
no one would be more delighted than 
xsty’s Government. We have ap- 
the German Government on the sub- 
iy have found themselves unable to 
‘ng, they cannot do it without an act 


sichstag repealing their Navy Law. 
, us, and no doubt with great truth, 
would not have the support of public 
Germany to a modified programme. 


‘as said in 1910. Two years later, 
Haldane Mission to Berlin, the 
Ly law of 1912 was passed; the 
jt I had expressed that we were 
ithe ‘crest of the wave”’ was finally 
ike and I believe that thereafter 
| most patiently optimistic of my 
/s began to feel a diminishing faith 
ition or reduction by agreement 
Germany and ourselves. 

ranted that the German challenge 
e taken up, there was abundant 
acute difference of opinion, and 
_ clash of discussion, as to both 
le of volume and rate of accelera- 
four necessary response. I have 
ymories of these debates in the 
tsonducted always with fine temper 
‘ine friendliness, but with a wealth 
t knowledge, and—sometimes— 
p.lmost embarrassing exuberance of 
iu ability. 

ule, I endeavored to preserve an 
‘ttitude, but, having arrived in my 
il at clear and definite conclusions, 
ty succeeded in the end in carrying 
agues with me. 

was still the House of Commons to 
1. The difficulties there, though 
asiderable, were such as to yield 
l:le tactful handling. Estimates 
tl upon the authority of a cabinet, 
the advocates of peace and econ- 
‘| the sworn enemies of militarism, 
jwn to have a powerful if not a 
ant voice, though much and prop- 
jvassed in detail, could not, in 
and as a whole, be opposed by the 
2arty, to whom they were com- 
“to cite no other names—by the 
orimatur of Sir Edward Grey and 
l7d George. The criticism of the 
t pposition—whose freebooters and 
flowers had adopted as a kind of 
4 1908 and 1909, the now almost 
tible catchword ‘“‘We must have 
-was, as arule, directed to showing 
vere doing, not too much, but not 


fl end, as has been already stated, 
\l estimates for 1914-15—the high- 
™% voted—were sanctioned by the 
Commons. 
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i II. Committee of Defence 


now to describe the machinery 
tich the policy of the cabinet was 
a d into concrete and workable plans. 
y little of the War Office and the 
3 which—the one under Lord 


7, and the other under the succes- 
1); of Mr. M’Kenna and Mr. Church- 
é models of administrative energy 
iency, 
> ‘eneral Staff at the War Office was 
l‘orking order, and proved itself an 
lile machine. Lord Nicholson and 
ey Wilson—to speak only of those 
e passed away—were among its 
spirits. It was developed, as will 
n'y be seen, by Lord Haldane into an 
1) General Staff. 
e/dmiralty, on its technical side, was 
dominated by two overshadowing 
Sir John Fisher and Sir Arthur 


h), both in his qualities and in their 
was one of the most remarkable 


mn; he brought to it a singularly 
te and original mind, and a wide 
intermittent range of imaginative 
ijand he worked every day harder 
{¢ longer hours than probably any 
rvant of the Crown. But he was 
niring and combative, and for years 
the storm center of a succession of 

which ravaged the higher per- 
{the navy. He had always at his 
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command an inexhaustible reservoir of ver- 
bose and picturesque phraseology, upon 
which he drew freely and even recklessly 
with both tongue and pen. There were 
moments when he seemed almost to have 
lost his intellectual balance; but in the 
midst of a resonant tirade against the in- 
curable stupidity of mankind in general, 
and politicians in particular, he would 
break off and delight one with the infectious 
gayety and sometimes the physical pranks 
of an overgrown schoolboy. I saw him 
constantly, often daily, for years, and though 
we had our differences—sometimes acute 
ones—we remained good friends to the 
end.* 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast to this exuberant and even flam- 
boyant personality than that of Sir Arthur 
Wilson, admittedly the finest strategist 
and tactician in our navy, taciturn, self- 
contained, with an almost invincible nat- 
ural reluctance to.share his counsels with 
others. But different as were their idio- 
syncrasies, neither of these great experts 
would have anything to do with a naval 
staff. It was only when both had ceased 
to be members of the Board of Admiralty, 
that Mr. Churchill was really free to set 
about the creation of such a body. 

It had long been a capital defect in our 
naval and military systems that there was 
no real codrdination between them, no 
provision for the joint, continuous and 
systematic survey of all the problems of 
imperial and domestic defense. It was 
under Mr. Balfour’s premiership that the 
gap was filled by the constitution of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 

It should be borne in mind that the com- 
mittee was not intended to supplant the 
departments, and still less the cabinet. 
It was not a committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It was and remained not an executive, 
but a consultative body. In form it con- 
sisted of such persons as from time to time 
the prime minister chose to summon, and 
to this fluidity in its composition, which 
varied with the particular subject matter 
under examination, much of its efficiency 
and usefulness was due. The prime minis- 
ter, who was the only permanent member, 
always presided, and certain of his cabinet 
colleagues, such as the secretary of state 
for war, the first lord of the admiralty, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the for- 
eign secretary, were present almost as a 
matter of course. The secretaries of state 
for the colonies and India usually but not 
always attended. The other members com- 
prised the principal experts of the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office, and sometimes 
of other departments, such as the Board of 
Trade, and distinguished soldiers, sailors, 
and administrators from outlying parts of 
the empire—such as Lord Kitchener—who 
chanced from time to time to be in England. 
Unofficial persons were introduced, like 
Lord Esher, who was for years a constant 
attendant. There was no limitation of 
number; in the minutes which I have be- 
fore me as I write, I find that on one occa- 
sion—December 14, 1911—there was a 
gathering of twenty-four, which included 
the president and secretary of the Board of 
Trade, the postmaster general, and the 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

The committee met at frequent inter- 
vals, and always with special subjects on 
its agenda. Much of the detailed work 
was done by subcommittees, who sifted the 
particular questions submitted to them and 
brought their conclusions before the full 
committee. I myself, when chancellor of 
the exchequer, was appointed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in November, 1907, 
chairman of such a subcommittee, which 
sat until August, 1908. It dealt exhaus- 
tively with the possibilities of invasion. 
There were two permanent subcommit- 
tees—one to deal with overseas, the other 
with home ports, defense. 

The committee in my time was singu- 
larly fortunate in its two successive secre- 
taries—Rear-Adm. Sir C. L. Ottley, and 
Lt. Col. Sir Maurice Hankey. They were 
assisted by a very small but highly compe- 
tent staff, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the thoroughness and the value of their 
work. 

I must repeat that no large question of 
policy was settled by the conclusions of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. In such 
cases the final decision always rested with 


* One of his peculiarities was a strange fond- 
ness for hearing sermons. I have known him to 
go to church three times on a Sunday, to sample 
the preachers. Needless to say, he was not one 
of those who listened with ‘‘meekness’’ to the 
Word. 
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| YOUR MILK- 


| You can now have it 


Easily tampered 
with—mouth off 
bottle not pro-§ 
tected from dust, 
dirt and “back 


porch” germs. 


proof. 


and forefinger. 


Your milk is pure when it leaves a modern dairy. But many things, as 
you will note below, can happen before it reaches your table. That is why 
many dairies have taken the last step to protect your milk—vwhile it is being 
delivered. They are bottling selected grades of milk and cream with the 
Standard Hood Seal. 


This seal covers the entire bottle top. It seals out all ladened dust and 
“‘back-porch”’ germs. It is also non-replaceable. You can detect any tam- 
pering at once. For, once removed, this top cannot be replaced. And it can 
be put on only at the dairy by special machinery. With this sealed hood you 
know your milk is just as pure as when it left the green fields in the country. 


In New York 


Several years ago in New York City adulteration and contamination 
became widespread. Dairies looked for a means to protect their own good 
names. Cream that was whipping cream when it left the dairy, was thin 
cream when housewives tried to use it. Milk that was pure when it left the 
country was corrupted by soot and ladened dust that settled around the 
pouring lip of milk bottles as they stood on back porches. Here it was that 
the Standard Hood Seal first came into wide use. 


The Problem Solved 


: For with this HOOD SEAL conscientious dairymen knew 
their milk was safe in delivery. With this cap they knew 
“certified” milk would be “ certified ’’ when delivered. 
That whipping cream could not be thinned. That 
sterile bottles would be sterile even around the top 
—when delivered. 


The World Over 
The Standard Hood Seal is now used the world 


over wherever people are careful of their milk supply. 
The United States Government specified its use in 
the Panama Canal Zone. In India the milk of the 
military herds is now capped with the Standard 
Hood Seal. Investigation showed that 28 bottles per 
100 were tampered with by the natives in delivery. 
This adulteration spread the typhus plague to alarming propor- 
tions. According to Army Medical Officers, the Standard Hood 
Seal was the final step in wiping out this dread disease. It pro- 
tected milk in delivery. 


The life-food of 
children should be 
certain. No hands, 
no insects, no dust, 
can touch the pour- 
ing lip when milk 
bottles are cappe 
with Standard Hood 
Seals. 


In Your Home 


Your dairy will now deliver your selected milk and cream capped with the Standard Hood 
Seal—if you request it. With it they will guarantee its delivery to you as fresh and pure as 
when it left the sterilizer in the dairy. If you are interested—for your children’s sake, 
your own—send us the coupon below. We will tell you how to get your milk this way. 


STANDARD | 


HOOD ~ SEAL 


WY 


STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


I would like to have my milk protected by 
being capped with the Standard Hood Seal. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
STANDARD 
CAP and SEAL 


CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine My Dairy is 
Aves. My Name is. + 


Chicago, Ill. 
“a ; Address 


FSI SR LSE LOD EL. 


4 Thoroughly sani- 
tary and tamper-§ 
To remove, § 
just push the ring§ 
down with thumb 
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During warm summer days Florsheim Low Shoes 
give satisfying comfort. No gaping at the ankle— 
no slipping at the heel—cool because Skeleton Lined. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers +» CHICAGO 


The Brighton 


aoe tei em sapling prt acme 


FOR. THE. MAN 


The New Way Clothier Has 
a Great Advantage 


ETTER clothing is usually bought 


—not sold—from New Way Revolving 
Wardrobes. Men like the natural ease with which 
they are served; they like the extra snap of a garment 
so carefully housed and presented. The customer 


list of the New Way merchant continues to grow, 
and a small part of his extra profit goes to add more New 
self. Way wardrobes to take care of a fast expanding business. 
Some double their clothing business in a short time. 
little booklet ‘Selling More and Better Clothing” tells how. 


A. B. SHORE 
Rochester, Ind. 


The equipment I 
bought from your firm 
for my new clothing and 
furnishing goods store 
proved to be of the high- 
est standard. 

The arrangement ofthe 
units and floor cases is 
wonderful. In fact, lamso 
well pleased that I cannot 
find words to express my- 


The sales have in- 
creased 40 percent, and I 
assure you itis with great 
pleasure that I write. The 
store looks like a million 


dollars. 4B, SHORE 


Our booklet “‘Getting 
Behind the Retail 
Business” will be sent 
free on request. 


Catalog “A” 
Drygoods 


an 
Clothing 
Catalog “‘D”’ 
Drugs 


Confectionery 
Stationery 


Catalog “‘S’’ 
Shoes 


Illustration 
shows 2 No.250-B 
double deck ward- 
robes and 1 No. | 
250 mirroralcove. ~ ane 4 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


New Way Unit System 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon. 


New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 
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the cabinet. But I can recall few instances, 
if any, in which conclusions suggested by 


|» the committee were overruled by the cab- 


inet. 
Whether Great Britain was adequately 


| prepared for war is a question which his- 


tory will have to answer. But the historian 
will find material relevant to his inquiry in 
the outline which I am about to give of the 
activities in those critical years of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 

In 1907 an inquiry was undertaken by a 
subcommittee under Lord Morley, into the 
military requirements of the British Em- 
pire as affected by India. The result of this 
was to show that reénforcements of one hun- 
dred thousand men might be required in the 
first six months of war on the Indian fron- 
tier. This was one of the assumptions on 
which Lord Haldane framed his scheme for 
an expeditionary force. 

The next stage was the inquiry into in- 
vasion, appointed at the instance of Lord 
Roberts, to which I have already referred, 
in 1907-08. 

Thesubcommittee occupied some months 
in taking evidence from Lord Roberts and 
other naval and military experts, and its 
conclusions as affirmed with some unim- 
portant amendments by the full committee 
on October 22, 1908, were as follows: 


1. That so long as our naval supremacy is as- 
sured against any reasonably probable combi- 
nation of powers, invasion is impracticable; 

2. That if we permanently lose command of 
the sea, whatever may be the strength and or- 
ganization of the home force, the subjection of 
the country to the enemy is inevitable; 

3. That our army for home defense ought to 
be sufficient in number and organization not 
only to repel small raids but to compel an en- 
emy who contemplates invasion to come with 
so substantial a force as will make it impossible 
for him to evade our fleets; 

4. That to insure an ample margin of safety, 
such a force may, for purposes of calculation, 
be assumed to be 70,000 men; 

5. That in the event of our being engaged in 
a war on the frontier of India which required 
100,000 regular troops to be sent from the 
United Kingdom during the first year, the new 
organization of the army at home will secure 


| that there will be left in this country during the 


first six months a sufficient number of regular 
and other troops to deal with a force of 70,000 
men; 

6. That on the assumption that the territo- 
rial force is embodied on the outbreak of war, 
there will also be, after the expiration of six 
months, a sufficient number of regulars and 
trained territorials to make it practically cer- 
tain that no enemy will attempt the operation 
with a smaller force than that assumed above, 


These conclusions were concurred in by 
our principal naval and military advisers 
at that time—Sir John Fisher, Sir William 
Nicholson and Sir John French—who were 
all members of the subcommittee. They 
were carefully kept in view during the years 
which followed. 

It was on this basis that the scheme for 
home defense was built up. I may add 
that the conclusions of 1908 were not 
materially affected by a later inquiry which 
I directed in 1913-14. 

Then followed another inquiry, over 
which I presided, into the military needs of 
the empire as affected by the continent of 
Europe. As the result of this,the General 
Staff were allowed to work out their plans 
on the assumption that an expeditionary 
force might have to be sent to the Conti- 
nent. Great stress was laid by the Admiralty 
on the importance of blockade. Meanwhile, 
inquiries had taken place, under Lord 
Morley, into the military needs of the 
empire as affected by Egypt, and into our 
position in Southern Persia and the Persian 
Gulf, with special regard to the Bagdad 
Railway. 

All the above inquiries were finished by 
August, 1909. It would not be an unjust 
claim to say that the government had by 
that date investigated the whole of the 
ground covered by a possible war with Ger- 
many: The naval position, the possibilities 
of blockade, the invasion problem, the Con- 
tinental problem, the Egyptian problem. 

After August, 1909, we entered upon a 
new stage in the task of preparation. There 
was an inquiry under Lord Hardinge into 
the treatment of neutral and enemy mer- 
chant ships in time of war, which made 
provision inter alia for the seizure of enemy 
ships in our ports. There was a prolonged 
investigation, under Lord Desart, into the 
many problems connected with trading 
with the enemy, lasting for two years. 
Another series of inquiries dealt with the 
preservation of our own economic situation 
in time of war. They led to far-reaching re- 
sults, such as the arrangements for the con- 
trol of the railways and ports, an overhaul 
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of the whole question of supplies, 
nally —under the impulse of Mr. Chy 
a scheme for the national insur. 
ships and cargoes, which was onl 
pleted in 1914, and finally adopte, 
its details forty-eight hours before the 

tual outbreak of hostilities. | 

Meanwhile, all sorts of compleme 
and subsidiary investigations h 
place. A counterespionage bh 
been set up in the War Office. TT] 
tions of press censorship, postal ce 
and the treatment of aliens, st: 
1909, dragged on in seemingly in 
discussions, which were complete 
1912 and 1914. The protection of oy 
cables and the attack on our ene 
cables were thoroughly examined; 
aérial navigation and its laws; t 
of the Suez Canal and of Hong- 
strategic situation both in the 
in the Mediterranean. In view 
tered disposition of our fleet 
change of base from the Medite 
the North Sea, special attention 
to the provision of defenses at 
and in the Forth. The overseas 
ports subcommittees were all the t 
tinuously at work. 

I am not sure that the compila 
War Book was not the most imp 
of all. Into the War Book, 
started in 1910, we incorpora’ 
predetermined action, decided 
the result of the innumerable inquiri 
contingency of war. 

It was constantly supplemented and| 
up-to-date, and had by 1914 rea 
markably high standard of co 
Indeed by then the draft Orders in 
accompanied the King wherever h 
time of profound peace, as we 
kept set up in type in the prin 
so that on a sudden outbreak of 
could be circulated and put into opera 
at a moment’s notice. 

When in 1914 the “‘precautio 
riod’”’ was declared to have a 
carefully concerted and detail 
ments of the War Book were s 
by all the departments and the 
central and local, concerned, with 
without friction and without delay. 


XVI—Pre-War Preparation 
Part III. The Dominions in Counc 


N IMPERIAL conference on def 
was held in London in 1909 

it had concluded its labors I in 
Dominion representatives who had 
it to a meeting of the Committee 
rial Defence, which was held on 
teenth of August. Among th 
statesmen who were present 
prime ministers—those of New 
Newfoundland and Natal—and 
of defense and marine from othe 
The meeting was a formal one, t 
me the opportunity on behalf of the1 
rial government to express the hope @ 
might be possible that the attendan 
codperation of Dominion represent 
should be more frequent in the future 
in the past. In welcoming our 
used the following language: wa 


His Majesty’s Government have no: 
interfere in any way with local auto 
they quite realize that the govern 
Dominions must consult local senti 
main problem, however, of imperial 
a single one common to every part 
pire. Once committed to war, it 
sible to localize the theater of war 0 
which will be common to the empire 
A homogeneous organization for i 
fense and a single direction is the 
sary, and this I believe will be rec 
and more in the future. 


The following two years—1909. 

a period of continuous though 
ity both at home and in the Dom 
the development, with due regard t 
conditions and local sentiment, ol a S| 
of correlated imperial defense. Lor¢ 
dane brought into existence the Im 
General Staff, which was in direct ¢ 
with all the staffs in the Dominions. 
ada—which in the past had nevel 
anything towards the cost of the J 
navy—took over the charge of her de 
and began building a navy of 
Australia—which had for years_ 
pecuniary contribution—started t 
struction of a fleet unit, to be com ple 
the end of 1912, the whole cost of wh 
taken over by the Commonwealth ] 
ment. New Zealand had presentet 
Royal Navy a first-class armored CTD 
(Continued on Page 85) 4 
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ontinued from Page 82) 
military side, at the invitation of 
jons, Sir John French had visited 
and Lord Kitchener, Australia 
Zealand, to inspect and advise 
uture organization of their forces; 
three cases the recommendations 
adopted by the local govern- 
ne and were being car- 
ect. 


ws that when the next imperial 
awas heldin London, in the spring 
new stage had been reached, and 
‘ms between these growing and re- 
Dominion forces, both naval and 
ind the Imperial navy and army, 
arts whether in the way of attack 
», which they would respectively 
(upon to play in the event of war, 
a number of problems which 
ealled for joint consultation and 
conclusions. 
‘dingly summoned the Dominion 
to a full gathering of the Commit- 
yerial Defence, in preparation for 
aumber of carefully-thought-out 
ja had been circulated in advance. 
< meeting was held on May 26, 
its composition was so remark- 


in personal and in representative 
¢ that it deserves to be recalled. 
n to the principal members of the 
Jeabinet and the experts of the 
‘lervices, there were present five 
‘isters from overseas—Sir Wilfrid 
Mr. Fischer, Sir Joseph Ward, 
ls;otha, and Sir Edward Morris— 
npanied by one or more of his col- 
sind Lord Kitchener. 
mpossible to lay the serious prob- 
h confronted us before a body of 
‘perience and authority. 
¢ Sir Edward Grey to preface its 
yns by an exposition, comprehen- 
trietly confidential, of the inter- 
lituation. 
rard Grey’s statement was so full 
, and has such a close bearing not 
« the matters then before the com- 
t upon the whole of our prewar 

t I do not hesitate to reproduce 
t'some of its salient passages. 


titing point, I imagine, of the consul- 
sth we are now going to have on for- 
i and the foreign situation is really 
tn and growing strength of separate 
ister in the Dominions of which the 


ster has just given some account. It 
9 to have separate fleets in a united 
t it is not possible to have separate 
emited empire without having a com- 
€n policy which shall determine the 
fie different forces maintained in dif- 
s of the empire. If the action of the 
iifferent parts of the empire is deter- 
ylivergent views of foreign policy it is 
‘at there cannot be union, and that 
ji, would not consent to share an un- 
lility, the risks of which it cannot 
(ause this liability would be imposed 
b different parts of the empire having 
tolicies. Therefore the first point I 
like is this, that the creation of sepa- 
tas made it essential that the foreign 
fe empire should be a common policy. 
92a common policy it is obviously one 
‘}che Dominions must be taken into 
iin, which they must know, which 
u understand, and which they must 
-jind it is in the hope and belief that 
if policy of this country does command 
/and the approval, and is so reason- 
itt must command the assent and ap- 
the Dominions, that we wish to have 
ition, and I wish to explain, as fully as 
Voresent situation of foreign affairs. 
imuch better done at the Committee 
11 Defence than at the conference it- 
tf all because there must be absolute 
or two reasons there must be abso- 
ry: Our foreign policy really is any- 
1 a Machiavellian one; it is most 
a straightforward, as I hope will ap- 
t] course of what I have to say; but at 
1@ime you cannot show the whole of 
openly to the rest of the world, which 
siwing its hand to you. That is one 
{( having it absolutely secret. In the 
, you cannot deal with the foreign 
his country without also discussing 
1 freely your opinion of the foreign 
4 views of other countries, and they 
9 dislike having their foreign policy 
in public than we ourselves do. 

iry to bring out—especially with re- 
(¢ European policy—that what really 
it'\ the foreign policy of this country is 
S/n of sea power. It is the naval ques- 
i; underlies the whole of our European 
licy, and more than our European 
Hiey; but I will deal with the foreign 
‘urope first, and try to bring out that 


Grey then gave a brief sketch of 
lions with other great powers of 
e/nce 1892; illustrated the constant 
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friction that went on while we were in isola- 
tion, particularly with France and Russia, 
‘“who were supposed to be the restless pow- 
ers’’; and showed how the two agreements, 
of 1904 and 1907, which constituted the 
Entente, had transformed for the better our 
relations with those two countries, at the 
cost, no doubt, of considerable jealousy in 
Germany, with whom the ‘‘diplomatic at- 
mosphere was not so good as it was before.”’ 


We are most anxious to keep on the best of 
terms with Germany. I believe she is also 
genuinely anxious to be on good terms with us, 
and we smooth over the matters which arise be- 
tween us without difficulty. . . . But we 
must make it a cardinal condition in all our ne- 
gotiations with Germany that if we come to any 
understanding of a public kind which puts us 
on good relations with Germany it must be an 
understanding which must not put us back into 
the old bad relations with France and Russia. 
That means to say that if we publicly make 
friendship with Germany it must be a friendship 
in which we take our existing friends in Europe 
with us, and to which they become parties. 
It must also be clear that, side by side with 
that, it will become equally apparent that there 
is no chance of a disturbance of the peace be- 
tween Germany and France or Germany and 
Russia. That is what I mean by taking our 
friends with us into any new friendship into 
which we may go. 

There is no danger, no appreciable danger, of 
our being involved in any considerable trouble 
in Europe, unless there is some power, or group 
of powers, in Europe which has the ambition of 
achieving what I would call the Napoleonic 
policy. That would be a policy on the part of 
the strongest power in Europe, or of the strong- 
est group of powers in Europe, of first of all sep- 
arating the other powers outside their own 
group from each other, taking them in detail, 
crushing them singly if need be, and forcing 
each into the orbit of the policy of the strongest 
power, or of the strongest group of powers. 
Now, if any policy of that sort was pursued by 
any power, it could only be pursued by the 
strongest power, or the strongest group of 
powers in Europe at the moment. The moment 
it was pursued, the moment the weakest powers 
in Europe were assailed, either by diplomacy or 
by force, one by one they would appeal to us to 
help them. 

I may say at once we are not committed by 
entanglements which tie our hands. Our hands 
are free, and I have nothing to disclose as to 
our being bound by any alliances, which is not 
known to all the world at the present time. But 
I do feel this very strongly, that if such a situa- 
tion should arise, and there was a risk of all the 
powers, or a group of powers, acquiring such a 
dominating position in Europe that on the con- 
tinent of Europe it would be the arbiter not 
only of peace and war but of the diplomacy of 
all the other powers of Europe, and if while that 

rocess was going on we were appealed to for 
frets and sat by and looked on and did nothing, 
then people ought to realize that the result 
would be one great combination in Europe, out- 
side which we should be left without a friend. 
If that was the result, then the naval situation 
would be this, that if we meant to keep the 
command of the sea we should have to estimate 
as a probable combination against us of fleets 
in Europe not two powers but five powers. 

Now, that is the situation, and that is why I 
say, though I do not think there is any prospect 
that one can reasonably see at the present mo- 
ment of our being involved in serious trouble 
in Europe, it is possible that under such ex- 
treme conditions as I have named the question 
might arise as to whether we ought to take part 
by force in European affairs, and if we did, it 
would be solely because sea power, and the 
necessity of keeping the command of the sea, 
was the underlying cause and motive of our ac- 
tion. So long as the maintenance of sea power 
and the maintenance and control of sea commu- 
nication is the underlying motive of our policy 
in Europe, it is obvious how that is a common 
interest between us here at home and all the 
Dominions, 

The cause of anxiety now in public opinion 
here as regards Germany arises entirely from the 
question of German naval expenditure, which 
is very considerable, which may be increased, 
and which, if it is increased, will produce an im- 
pression on the world at large that the object of 
Germany is to build a fleet which shall be bigger 
than the British fleet, and, if people once get 
that impression, they will say that can only be 
done with one object, which is the object of 
eventually taking the command of the sea from 
us. Therefore it is on naval expenditures that 
we have been trying especially to come to some 
agreement, if we can, with the German Govern- 
ment; such an agreement will make it clear 
that there is no rivalry between the two nations. 
It is an exceedingly difficult matter to deal 
with, because Germany feels it due to herself to 
have a large navy, and no one can but feel that 
that is perfectly natural on her part; but we 
shall do our utmost to insure that as far as we 
can it shall be made plain that, though we must 
build if Germany builds, we are quite ready to 
give every possible guaranty that can be given 
that we are building with no aggressive pur- 
pose, and, indeed, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, we could not build a fleet with any 
aggressive purpose so long as we keep our army 
within its present small dimensions. Because 
Germany, with her powerful army, if she had a 
fleet bigger than the British fleet, obviously 
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Spare Tire Lock. 


heavy aircraft cable. 


Fits any car. 


of a new tire. 


Keep your spares safe! 


Address Dept. A 


St. Louis, Mo. 


crm 


ie How Safe Are % 
Your Spare Tires? 


Are you using unsafe makeshifts such as a padlock 
and chain, or cable? The safe way is with a Johnson 
It holds! 


It’s built with an armor of hardened steel beads over 
Beads that turn under every 
blow. Resist sawing, prying and cutting. The lock, 
a hardened steel block, locks against the shoulders of 
any bead. Unlocks only with the owner’s key. 


Made in all lengths. 
theft insurance premiums. 
does not cover spare tires the Johnson 
Spare Tire Lock will save you the price 
Get one at once! If 
your dealer hasn’t them, order direct. 


Johnson Automobile Lock Co. 


Makers of the famous 
Johnson 
Transmission Lock 
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SPARE TIRE LOCK 


I Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT NOW, today, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss—to 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want to and quit 
when you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be 
true? If it does, then let me tell you 
what J. R. Head did in a small town 


in Kansas. Head lives in a town of 
631 people. He was sick, broke, out 
of a job. He accepted my offer. I 


gave him the same chance I am now 
offering you. At this new work he 
has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s work. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let me 
tell you about E. A. Sweet of Michi 
gan. He was an electrical engineer 
and didn’t know anything about sell- 
ing. In his first month’s spare time he 
earned $243. Inside of six months he 
was making between $600 and $1,200 a month. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
you about. His regular job paid him $2.00 a day 
but this wonderful new work has enabled him to 
make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made these 
men so successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40.00 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 


Dignified Business 

Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in all the leading maga- 
zines. A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for 
summer or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials for men, women and children, and 
sells for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own represent- 
atives. Within the next few months we will pay 
representatives more than three hundred thousand 
dollars for sending us orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your territory and 
get your share of that three hundred thousand 
dollars. All you do is to take orders. We do 


J. R. HEAD 


the rest. We deliver. We collect and you get 
your money the same day you take the order. 

You can see how simple it is. We furnish 
you with a complete outfit and tell you how to get 
the business in your territory. We help you to get 
started. If you send us only six average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, hereis your chance to find out, 
for this is the same proposition that 
enabled George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40.00 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit 
in a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 

If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you the 
easiest, quickest, simplest plan for 
making money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in a chance to earn $200 
a week and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write your 
name down below, cut out the coupon and mail it 
to me at once. You take no risk, and this may be 
the one outstanding opportunity of your life to 
earn more money than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything and you will have a chance 
to go right out and make big money. Doit. Don’t 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 
C. E. COMER, THE COMER MFG. CO. 

Dept. B-65, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-65, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 

representative. Send me complete details of your 

offer without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


Name __ 
Address : fs 
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Have you tried Ais. 


GINGER ALE aha 
made from NE 
Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT ? 


This discovery enables you to make a 
delicious Ginger Ale at home just as 
easily and economically as you make 
Rootbeer from Hires Household Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 25c¢ and 
we will send postpaid package direct, or 
send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 
Canada and foreign 
price, 35c and $4.00, 
respectively. 
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208 S. 24th St., Phila., Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Jor making at home 


Time and a Half! 


NOR working after hours, some folks receive 


time and a half—but they must work when 

it suits their employer; despite other pos- 
sible engagements. Here is an opportunity by 
which you may easily earn an amount equal to 
even more than “time and a half,” and earn it, 
too, at odd moments best suited to your own 
convenience. It’s the plan by which Mr. 
George Bauerle of West Virginia earns $7.00 
to $10.00 a week—by which scores of our rep- 
resentatives earn up to $1.50 an hour. 


Up to $1.50 an Hour 


Simply arrange to send us, from your locality, new 
and renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. You will find it a really delightful way 
of earning extra money, even though you may never 
have had previous sales experience. Just send the 
coupon—today is best! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
388 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, all about 
your cash offer. 
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Street 
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And Offer 


a Generous Bonus 
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could not only defeat us at sea but could be in 
London in a very short time with her army. 
But however much our fleet is superior to the 
German fleet, however much we defeat the Ger- 
man fleet, with the army which we have, we 
could never commit a serious aggression by 
ourselves upon German territory. 


Sir E. Grey proceeded to describe our 
extra-European interests and our relations 
with extra-European powers, especially in 
regard to the Bagdad Railway, where we 
were only concerned with securing free and 
equal treatment for our goods, and with see- 
ing that the strategic situation in the Persian 
Gulf should not be altered to our prejudice; 
in regard to Persia, where happily, owing 


CAN EUROPE PAY HER DEB 


(Continued from Page 21) 


action of our debt-funding commission lay 
two thoughts. The financial history of 
the world indicates that it is unwise for 
government obligations to bear a rate of 
interest materially higher than the going 
rate of interest on good commercial paper. 
Following all wars the interest charges of 
bonds have been reduced in refunding 
operations to the level of going rates. It 
was felt both fair and wise to have the rate 
of interest to be paid us roughly in line 
with probable commercial rates of interest. 
Against the war loans stand our several 
Liberty Loans bearing interest at 4.25 per 
cent. These bonds are subject to refund- 
ing before maturity. Since these bonds 
cannot be paid off within their dates of 
maturity out of the proceeds of the for- 
eign payments, they will probably be re- 
funded, because we shall not feel like paying 
them off out of taxes. When refunded, this 
will be done at lower rates of interest—3 or 
3.5 per cent. 

Any saving by such refunding applies di- 
rectly to the paper loss of the British agree- 
ment. If all the war debts are funded after 
the fashion of the British settlement the 
paper loss will be some $2,000,000,000. So 
far as this loss is not recovered in refunding 
operations, it represents a cancellation of 
war debt. Perhaps this cancellation will 
serve to satisfy the amour propre of the high- 
minded cancellationists. 

Therecovery of sterling, if maintained,has 
the effect for Great Britain of diminish- 
ing the debt to the extent of over £400,000,- 
000. When the British bonds are at par 
the government can sell them to investors 
and close the transaction. Apart from out- 
and-out cancellationists to the left and ex- 
treme irreconcilables to the right, the mass 
of people of the country regard the settle- 
ment of the war debts as a practical and 
reasonable adjustment of large obligations 
under complex and difficult economic con- 
ditions in the world. 


What are the war loans of Great Britain? 


(Apmenig ce? 8), Soe eee een ee £ 877,219 
AUISUTa as cc ach ae oa een 12,111,896 
eID. oe hc einen kee 9,000,000 
Belpian' Congo) ce.) eae ae 3,550,300 
Gzecho-Slovakial ig. jaeees wae 2,477,828 
Dominions of the British Empire . 150,432,113 
Hsthonial <3.) eertseeeeeene S yee 254,305 
Rrancest.”.. oe ee ge 583,992,483 
Greece. . sis pee eee ca aes 21,498,457 
[STEN Ra egeere Soo e6nm Shen < 128,765 
i heme fo peta co Broa yo 503,060,000 
DAGVISte tte: qeeeie sakes om ie 20,169 
VUria ohUE CTE: tee 9G ai Remco pile bic 16,812 
Roker dae ee REO FIRE SK 4,012,985 
Porticaleutes ene sete fel te 19,444,000 
Riana Meee ete erties o.com 24,245,006 
TE det ar ac! (OSE ews ea + 655,199,355 
Serb-Croat-Slovene. ....... 26,897,561 

Total Sct \la ee okie 5 feted) meets £2,017,219,254 


These figures are as of March 31, 1922. 
Subtracting from this sum the amount due 
from Great Britain to the United States on 
December fifteenth—namely, $4,604,128,- 
085.74, computed into sterling at 4.84— 
leaves as the net war loans of Great Britain 
roughly £1,065,953,000,plus accrued interest 
from March 31 to December 15, 1922. This 
is the sum due Great Britain in excess of the 
sum due from her to the United States. The 
loans to the British Dominions ought not 
to be included in the foreign war loans of 
Great Britain. Subtracting these, we find 
her owing the United States some £951,- 
266,000 and having claims on the named 
states in the sum of £915,432,000. The 
loans to the war-succession states were 
roundly £19,000,000, less than a third of 
the corresponding loans of the United 
States. British sentiment has never been 
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face Powder 


! He will tell you that many 
f his best customers use Swan 
Jown although they can af- 
ord more expensive powders. 
_ Itisn’t the price, it’s the pow- 
er they are particular about. 
‘It isn’t the appearance of 
lhe package but the appear- 
nce of the powder on the face 
hat appeals to them. 


' Swan Down is really a high 
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uaranteed by America’s 
face powder specialists. 


_ There are six shades of Swan 
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jour complexion, mix any two 
hades you wish to get an in- 
ividual powder. Swan Down 
5 sold at nearly every toilet 


counter, 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

over there. It depresses the dollar and 
raises the pound sterling. The higher valu- 
ation of the dollar is favorable when we 
buy abroad, but unfavorable when we sell. 
Driving our prices higher and _ holding 
British prices lower aids British foreign 
trade and injures ours. It is agreed that 
accumulation of gold reserve here tends to 
inflation and to raise prices. Then, of 
course, it is to the advantage of British in- 
terests to make payments to us in gold. 

At the same time that Great Britain 
makes payments to us in gold we may ex- 
pect to see her seek fresh foreign invest- 
ments in our country. She has capital to 
export, and some of it will come here. We 
may send out this gold to balance our trade 
with other countries, outside of Europe, if 
our huge volume of tropical imports con- 
tinues to increase. In effect this would 
amount to Great Britain paying her debt 
to us in terms of tropical materials. Indeed, 
it seems likely that later she will pay her 
debt largely roundabout, through gold, 
with rubber and petroleum. But we may 
expect her to make the payments to us in 
gold, leaving with us the gold to balance 
our excess of imports in the trade with 
tropical countries. We offer to accept pay- 
ment with United States bonds. Great 
Britain may find it advisable to pay with 
them, when they can be got below par, and 
this will tend to advance them to par. 


Assuming that the British payments will be 
made largely in gold, and to a lesser extent 
only in services and goods, in what forms 
may the payments of the other countries be 
expected to appear? 


Part of the payments will be in the form 
of exchange taken to Europe by tourists or 
sent over by immigrants. American invest- 
ments will provide some of the means of 
payment. As Goodenough puts it: “I think 
that America will, partly from choice and 
partly from force of circumstances, adopt 
a permanent policy of foreign investments, 
just as Great Britain has done in the past.”’ 
Goods will represent the rest. No one can 
forecast the exact outcome. We must ex- 
pect goods in payment in part. Some of 
these goods will not be competitive with 
ours. Our takings of tropical raw materials 
are increasing rapidly and in advance of the 
rate of growth of our population. 

Part of the goods will be competitive with 
ours. This competition must be met and 
not deplored; it is a part of the inevitable 
international trade. If these goods prove 
superior to ours in quality or price they 
would come anyway, debt payments or not. 
That these goods will to any considerable 
extent prove to be a dumping, with extin- 
guishment of our industry, is a scare cry. 
There is no basis for it in trade experience. 
The balance of trade of last year does not 
justify the direful, if gratuitous, predic- 
tions of Mr. Baldwin, the chairman of the 
British Debt Commission. American manu- 
facturers must take their chances in the 
home market as well as in the foreign 
market; and these competitive chances 
may well prove to be little different with 
debt payment from what they would have 
been without debt payment. The idea that 
cancellation means booming exports and de- 
clining imports is too simple. 


Do the several debtors in Europe stand in the 
same position? 


Quite the contrary. The European debtor 
states fall into four groups. Im the first 
group is Great Britain, which has never had 
to face the problem of ability to pay, being 
merely concerned with ways and means 
among several alternatives. In the second 
group are three countries that cannot be 
expected to repay our loans—Austria, Hun- 
gary and Greece. In the third group are a 
number of smaller states that are solvent in 
resources and require only a little time to 
perfect the appliances—Finland, the East 
Baltic States, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Rumania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. In the fourth group 
are the three Allies around whom the chief 
difficulties rotate—France, Belgium and 
Italy. 

The four groups are separated by natural 
historic and economic distinctions. Each 
country must be judged by its budget, bal- 
ance of merchandise trade and state of in- 
ternational account—that is, the balance of 
total trade. The static wealth of the coun- 
try is of less importance than the earning 
capacity in international terms. Great 
Britain went into the war a very, very rich 
creditor nation, and came out a very rich 
creditor nation. France went into the war a 
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rich creditor nation and came out a debtor 
nation. Belgium was less a creditor nation 
than France, but came out less a debtor 
nation. Italy went into the war a debtor 
nation and came out a much more deeply 
debtor nation. 

There are also political changes that have 
a meaning for economics. Belgium has not 
attained a changed international position 
as the result of the war. But the other 
Allies have risen to higher international 
status. 

The war has re-created the British Em- 
pire, raised France to the dominant posi- 
tion on the Continent and made Italy, free 
of the menace of the Hapsburgs, the domi- 
nant power of Southeastern Europe. 


Regarding Central Europe—the area between 
Russia and Western Europe—as a unit, 
what are the prospects of collection? 


The sum of the external debts of Fin- 
land, the East Baltic States, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia and Greece to the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy respectively is about $440,000,000, 
£103,000,000, 4,700,000,000 francs, and 
725,000,000 lire. It does not seem possible 
to regard the debts of Austria, Hungary or 
Greece as collectable or payable. The debts 
of the others are recoverable and will be 
paid if properly funded, provided peace is 
maintained in Europe. The amount of our 
loans to Central European countries re- 
garded as recoverable is some $400,000,000, 
the amount believed to be unrecoverable is 
about $40,000,000. 


In what way do these countries, whose abili- 
lies to pay their foreign debts seem estab- 
lished, differ from Belgium, France and 
Italy? 


For Finland, the East Baltic States, Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
Slavia the demonstrable production of 
goods is large enough to give them a posi- 
tive balance of merchandise trade, includ- 
ing in the case of the East Baltic States the 
services in transit that are a part of their 
geographical situation. Thus the interna- 
tional account is positive and possession of 
foreign bills of exchange assured. It may 
take a few years for production to be ele- 
vated to this plane, but the plane is well 
within the natural potentials of these coun- 
tries. 

Belgium, Italy and France have little in 
their history to suggest that exports of 
goods can be made regularly to exceed im- 
ports. With these countries, therefore, the 
problem is to find resources in services or 
other incomes wherewith the international 
account may be made and kept positive. 
Naturally, the more production is aug- 
mented and consumption repressed, the less 
the negative margin between imports and 
exports to be covered with invisible re- 
sources. But essentially the ability of these 
countries to pay revolves about invisible 
resources rather than about excess of ex- 
ports of goods over imports. 


Have the European debtor countries classified 
their debts into series of priorities? 


Legally, there are few established priori- 
ties; in fact, many exist. Bonds sold in 
France for reconstruction carry better 
terms than the older internal bonds, 
amounting to priority. Many of the relief 
loans enjoy stipulated priorities. When 
flotation of a new series of bonds for Aus- 
tria was undertaken in accordance with the 
League of Nations scheme of control some 
£7,000,000 of old loans had to be included, 
because the holders were not willing to 
waive priority. In prewar history foreign 
loans commonly carried priority over do- 
mestic issues. Had Germany won the war 
her loans to her allies would have enjoyed 
priority over the domestic debts of those 
countries. In general, a country borrowing 
from the government of another country 
expects to have such obligations placed in 
a different category from the common run 
of national debts. 


Viewed from the standpoint of internal 
equity, how should the governmental obli- 
gations of the Allied countries in Europe 
be ranged? 


Bonds for repair of devastation of war, 
pension claims, debt to the United States, 
European foreign debt, internal debt. In 
like manner should the debts of Germany 
be ranged—reparation, foreign debt, recon- 
struction of devastation, pension claims, 
internal debt. The first obligation of 
Germany should be to the Allies in payment 
of reparation. The first debt obligation of 
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The reason is evident: in reinforced 
cement, man has developed a ma- 
terial that is as strong and durable 
as stone. 


“Cementile” Roofs, being made of 
reinforced cement, are therefore 
practically indestructible; they are 
impervious to fire, heat, steam, cold, 
fumes, water, and all those elements 
ordinarily: so disastrous to other 
materials. 


The primary function of walls is to support 
a roof. Without a roof, walls would be un- 
necessary. 


Then why, in economy's name, use a roofing 
material that is less durable than the walls 
themselves? 


Most of the big industrial companies use 
Bonanza “Cementile”— if you are interested 
in permanent roofs, either pitched or fiat, 
send for our new catalogue. 


American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
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Operates on Magneto 
and Battery 


Does your Ford stutter? This 
K-W Timing System will cure it. 

It times the spark in each 
cylinder not by a roller, but by 
an accurate circuit breaker, just 
as all expensive cars do. 

Each piston gets the power 
producing spark at exactly the 
right point in its stroke and the 
explosions are always evenly 
spaced. Such timing gives full 
power from each stroke and 
makes the engine run smoothly. 

The current is never permitted 
to flow until contact arm is com- 
pletely on the segment. It cannot 
“jump” and burn the parts. 

All electrical parts are elevated 
where oil and dirt cannot reach 
them. 

Ask your local garage man or 
dealer to install a K-W Timing 
System for you. It is as easily 
installed as an ordinary timer. 


Price $7.50 
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K-W Spark Coils and Points 

HereistheGen- 
uine K-W Coil 
Unit Patent No. 
1,092,417 thathas 
given satisfaction 
on millions of 


Every pair of 
genuine K-W 
points is tested 
and adjusted by 
hand to operate 
exactly like every 
other pair, thusin- 
suringeventiming 
and equal spark 
intensity. Use 
K-W Points on 
all 4 coils. 


Ford cars. The 
genuine has the 
trade mark 
“K-W” burned in 


the wood. 
Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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the European Allies should be payment of 
the American debt. 


What is the reason for placing the debts of the 
Allies to the United States above their debts 
to each other? 


The United States was outside the con- 
cert of Europe and entered the war at a 
decisive moment, which act was a most par- 
ticular undertaking that placed us in a spe- 
cial class. In strict conformity with this 
position, we took no participation in the 
division of territorial distribution or repara- 
tion from Germany. The service of our 
loans deserves particularization. To quote 
from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1919: “ With- 
out this aid to the Allied governments, the 
war unquestionably would have been pro- 
longed, if not lost, with the resultant great 
additional cost in life and treasure.” 

Following the close of the war, before the 
subject of cancellation became a contro- 
versy, Allies and enemy agreed that the 
entry of the United States into the war en- 
compassed the defeat of the Central 
Powers. There was no stint in our financial 
advances. We made loans to cover ex- 
penditures made before our entry into the 
war and in payment of outlays after the 
war was over, and not connected with mili- 
tary equipment. The loans to the Allies 
were less than a fourth of our war outlay. 

Certainly, the United States is entitled 
to occupy an exceptional position in the 
matter of finance, since our position was ex- 
ceptional throughout. If the Allies can pay 
their war debts at all we should enjoy 
priority. Nor should this be a matter of de- 
mand by us; it should have been a proffer 
by the Allied nations. These countries 
should contrast what they owe us with what 
they would have owed the Central Powers 
if we had not entered the war. We have 
first claim on the savings of the Allied 
countries, the fruits of the national autono- 
mies, to the continued existence of which we 
contributed so much. 

If the war losses of Europe are such that 
no war debts are to be paid, as is the case 
with Austria, then we stand our losses. But 
if war debts are to be paid, then holders of 
our war loans and our taxpayers have prior 
claim over European holders of war loans 
and European taxpayers. Today every 
country in Europe is dealing with every 
other country on the basis of self-interest— 
enlightened, we trust, but still self-interest. 
Our actions should be founded on the 


| premises of self-interest. 


What is the situation of Finland? 


Finland is a new nation, with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a fresh start in 
an abnormal world. The population is 
about 3,500,000, not counting refugees. 
The foreign debt is about $74,000,000, 
reckoned in par. The debt to us is about 
$9,250,000. The debts to Allies are small, 
less than 90,000,000 francs to France and 
under £2,000,000 to Great Britain. The 
largest debts are to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—some 140,000,000 kroner. Finland 
owes Germany some 23,000,000 marks. 
The internal debt, funded and floating at 
the end of 1922 was some 1,160,000,000 
marks. The note circulation is under 1,500,- 
000,000 marks, the gold reserve is 33,000,- 
000. The foreign debt stands prior to the 
internal debt. 

Finland has large resources, and if the 
republic remains undisturbed by Russia 
and Sweden the country should become 
prosperous. The bitter civil war of 1918 
has left the people in the frame of mind of a 
chastened and moderate democracy. Agri- 
culture is highly developed, especially in 
animal husbandry. The fishing is extensive. 
The forest resources are very large and 
manufacture of wood products is beirg 
rapidly developed. The state owns monop- 
olies in alcohol, yeast, railways and forests, 
and also in industrial undertakings. Ship- 
| ping gives promise of growth. Immigrant 
remittances are received in moderate 
amount. The Finnish state, once stabilized, 
should: show a positive balance of mer- 
chandise trade and a positive balance of 
international account. 

In 1922, the state budget was in balance 
and the exports exceeded the imports in 
value, 4,461,000,000 marks against 3,953,- 
000,000. 

There is no reason, outside of politics 
and militarism, why Finland should not 
fund her debt to us and pay it off in a few 
decades. Our loans were made at the most 
critical time in the period of reconstruc- 
tion of the new state, averting starvation 


to hundreds of thousands, and this loan 
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should stand as the first lien against the 
revenues of the state applied to the foreign 
account, following the redemption of some 
$9,000,000 of other foreign debts that fall 
due in 1925. 


Whai is the situation in Esthonia? 


The republic of Esthonia has had a diffi- 
cult start in life. The population is about 
1,500,000, containing few foreign elements. 
The foreign debt is largely to us. The debt 
to Great Britain is only £250,000, to France 
some 10,000,000 frances, the debt to the 
United States about $16,000,000. These 
debts all mature before 1925 and will need 
to be refunded. The internal debt, funded 
and floating, is only 38,000,000 marks. The 
note circulation is nearly 3,000,000,000 
marks; that will not. be redeemed. The 
country has moderately rich agricultural 
resources and large timberlands. The na- 
tion has passed through the throes of a land 
settlement, with rather extensive parcella- 
tion of the lands. 

Operated efficiently, the country should 
be self-sustaining in foodstuffs. Consider- 
able flax is raised and the spinning industry 
is extensive; shipping is important; the 
transit trade with Russia was large and 
will be so again when Russia is reopened. 
On the basis of prewar data, the goods and 
services contributed by Esthonia should ex- 
ceed the imports required by her. This is 
not now the ease. The political stability of 
the little country is uncertain. A recon- 
structed Russia may not relish an inde- 
pendent Esthonia guarding the entrance to 
the Bay of Finland, with the only ice-free 
port on that water. The internal condi- 
tions leave much to be desired, since class 
feeling is apparently stronger than nation- 
alism. } 

Last year the state budget was still a 
little out of balance and imports exceeded 
exports by asmall amount. If the economic 
potentials of the country are realized the 
foreign debt will constitute no burden. 


What is the situation in Latvia? 


Few countries in Europe suffered more 
from war and Bolshevism. The population 
of the republic is about 2,000,000, of which 
three-fourths are Letts, the remainder being 
Russians, Germans, Poles, Lithuanians and 
Jews. In Russia are 500,000 refugee Letts. 
The principal resources are agriculture, 
though the cities were highly industrialized 
and shipping very important, especially for 
the transit trade. The large estates have 
been divided into peasant holdings. The 
prewar capital of the urban industries was 
German and Russian mainly, and this is no 
longer present. There is considerable tim- 
ber and excellent peat. The present earn- 
ings of Latvia are greatly below par. 

The foreign debt is small. To Great 
Britain is due £20,000, to France 3,000,000 
francs, to Norway a little under 7,000,000 
kroner, and to the United States nearly 
$6,000,000. All these obligations fall due 
before 1926 and will have to be refunded. 
The internal debt, funded and floating, is 
some 16,000,000 rubles. The note circula- 
tion is some 2,500,000,000 Latvian rubles, 
of which nearly half is covered by a form of 
treasury bill. This is a small national debt 
if the productivity of the area can be re- 
stored. In all likelihood Latvia will require 
fresh capital for purposes of reconstruc- 
tion. One British concern has already 
put nearly £1,000,000 into the country in 
return for commercial concessions. The 
goods and services of the country before the 
war were well balanced, and under condi- 
tions of efficient operation should display a 
positive balance. 

State expenditures exceeded revenues 

slightly in 1922 and imports still exceed ex- 
ports. Flax, leather and alcohol are state 
monopolies. If the independence of the 
country is maintained and industry re- 
stored Latvia will pay her foreign debt 
eventually, but not much is to be expected 
during the next decade or two. 
. Latvia, like Esthonia, and to a less ex- 
tent Lithuania, is so situated that she 
would naturally belong to a federated Rus- 
sian state if such a bona-fide federation 
were to be established. That is the result 
of geography and economics. Ethnically 
and religiously, the Letts, like the Estho- 
nians, Lithuanians and Finns, are not re- 
lated to the Slavs. 


What is the situation in Lithuania? 


Lithuania, within the boundaries de- 
fined in the treaty of peace with Russia, has 
a population of something more than 4,- 
000,000. Nearly half these, however, are 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
outside the present jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernment of the republic, being under the 


jurisdiction of Poland, Latvia and the 


League of Nations. The country was fear- 
fully ravaged in the Great War and during 
the war with Soviet Russia. The popula- 
tion of the ethnographic Lithuania is very 
mixed, containing many Letts, White Rus- 
sians, Poles, Germans and Jews. It is pri- 
marily an agricultural country, producing 
excellent crops of small grain, roots and 
flax, with considerable numbers of domesti- 
cated animals and poultry. The forest area 
is large and productive. The large estates 
are being subdivided into small peasant 
tracts. The urban industries are but 
slightly developed. 

Unless Memel is delivered to the Lithua- 
nians, the country has no seaport. The 
navigation of the River Niemen was placed 
under international control by the Treaty 
of Versailles. The country has had no cur- 
rency but the emergency East-mark, cre- 
ated by the German Army of Occupation 
during the war. The new currency has just 
been installed. All neighboring currencies 
are in circulation, thus avoiding the use of 
the printing press. The domestic debt is 
some 69,000,000 marks. The foreign debt 
is small—less than $6,000,000 to the United 
States, £17,000 to Great Britain, 4,000,000 
francs to France and 116,000,000 marks to 
Germany, the last tied up in a future nego- 
tiation, and from this Lithuania may es- 


cape. 

All the foreign debts will soon demand 
refunding. The state budget is not yet bal- 
anced and imports still exceed exports. The 
little country would be self-supporting if 
boundaries she claims are recognized. If the 
claims of Poland, Latvia and Germany pre- 
vail there will be little left of the new re- 
public. The capacity to pay the foreign 
debts apparently stands or falls with the 
contests over boundaries. Given autonomy 
in the boundaries claimed by her, Lithuania 
should be able to pay her foreign debt 
within a few decades. Against Germany 
and Poland, the little country is weak. In 
the long view, federation with Russia or 
with the other East Baltic States would 
seem the best economic outcome. 


What is the situation in Poland? 


Poland may be defined as a country of 
large resources without a monetary system. 
The population of the republic is some 28,- 
000,000. Of this number probably a fourth 
are non-Poles, minorities that are protected 
by special clauses in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. These minorities include Jews, 
Germans, Lithuanians, White Russians 
and Ukrainians. Their behavior represents 
a political problem, since the bloc of minori- 
ties, if maintained, may prove to be the 
controlling faction in the national diet. The 
situation is made worse by the fact that the 
Polish majority is often divided against 
itself. The Poles of Congress Poland, Ga- 
licia and Posen are united on the subject of 
the restoration of the ancient Polish state, 
but often divided on the methods of the 
government of reunited Poland. The na- 
tionalists are agrarian, the capitalists 
largely Germans and Jews. 

Poland was marched over seven times 
during the World War, and suffered later 
from Bolshevist invasion, of which the van 
once gazed on the defenses of Warsaw. 
The resources of the Polish parts of Russia, 
Germany and Austria were not developed 
harmoniously; like the railroads, the de- 
velopment was centrifugal instead of cen- 
tripetal, so to speak. Reunited, the Polish 
state now finds that the three parts do not 
function well in codperation, and extensive 
new construction of railways will need to 
be accomplished before the resources of the 
country can be developed to full advantage. 

The Poles lack experience in manage- 
ment, long denied them by Germany and 
Russia. Capacity does not proceed directly 
from patriotism, and Poland is in for a long 
period of experimental development of gov- 
ernmental capacity. She has apparently 
only two friends among the nations—France 
and the United States. With Lithu- 
anians, Ukrainians and Czechs the Poles 
are not on good terms. The loss of Posen 
and part of Upper Silesia rankles in the 
German breast. The attitude of Russia is 
only tolerantly benevolent. Perhaps the 
worst phase of the foreign relations of 
Poland is the attitude of Great Britain, 
which has apparently adopted the out- 
spoken and unreserved hostility to Poland 
that characterized the policy of Lloyd 
George. So far as economic progress is 
dependent on political relations, within and 
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without, the new republic of Poland would 
appear to be in for a hard time. Against 
this, they have a high degree of native 
talent. 

The Polish finances are in a chaotic con- 
dition. The external debt includes borrow- 
ings from a long list of countries. In 
rounded figures: 


United States 
France (including 400,000,000 
francs recently lent)... . 


$153,000,000 


1,185,000,000 francs 


Switzerland. ........ 80,000,000 frances 
Swedene: Sau cucn) omen. 173,000,000 kroner 
Norwayi) amen eemiet nemo « 18,000,000 kroner 
Denmark’ sae ee emer 36,000,000 kroner 
Holland cee ane 19,000,000 florins 
Ttaly ..\... 9 eee 55,000,000 lire 
United Kingdom. ...... £4,000,000 


The loan of the United Kingdom indi- 
cates the political policy of that govern- 
ment. Poland is paying no interest, many of 
these obligations approach maturity, and 
all will demand refunding. The dollar value 
of the foreign debt at par of exchanges is 
about $430,000,000—not heavy for the pop- 
ulation. 

Poland also has other external debts of 
unknown dimensions. Under the provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace, Poland is to 
take over a proportional share of the debts 
of Austria and Prussia. The prewar Gali- 
cian debt is already in the Polish internal 
debt. The prewar debt of the old Austrian 
Empire was over 12,000,000,000 crowns. 
The prewar debt of Prussia was over 
8,000,000,000 marks, incurred largely for 
purchase of state railways that after the 
Armistice were sold to the German Reich. 
The exact responsibility of Posen and 
Galicia for the prewar debts of Prussia and 
Austria, the values to be set for the mark 
and crown, and the modalities of payment 
remain to be determined by negotiations. 
Certainly Germany will try to unload as 
much debt on Poland as possible; Austria 
will be less insistent. 

The internal debt, funded and floating, 
is something over 30,000,000,000 marks, 
possibly nearer 40,000,000,000, at this 
writing. Most of the bills of the floating 
debt are rather loosely drawn. Less than 
half the internal debt is really funded. The 
line separating floating debt from note issue 
is not sharply defined. 

The note circulation at the close of 1922 
was roundly 800,000,000,000 marks. It 
has been printed cheaply so as to burn 
easily. The gold reserve is 33,000,000 
marks. 

The great problem of Polish finance lies 
in the fact that she has practically no gold 
reserve. Lacking this, she is unable to 
stabilize the mark. The budget of the state 
exhibits enormous deficits every quarter. 
Political authority is so weak the Diet does 
not enact tax legislation. In A Revision 
of the Treaty, by Keynes, in his plan of 
settlement of reparations, he set aside 
700,000,000 gold marks to form a metallic 
reserve for Poland, to be added to the pres- 
ent reserve of some 33,000,000 gold marks, 
to enable the state to effect a reorganization 
of currency. If the internal debts were 
redeemed at the rates of issues the sum 
could not be over $40,000,000; the present 
value is only $2,000,000.. The paper money 
is predestined for the bonfire whenever the 
state is in position to reorganize the cur- 
rency. If this were possible today the 
known external and internal debt of the 
country would be less than $400,000,000. 

So long as the currency is not stabilized 
Poland can pay nothing. If, as and when 
the currency is established on a gold basis, 
Poland will find her debt well within her 
capacity. There are rich agricultural re- 
sources in Poland; one-half the population 
is agrarian. The soil produces large crops 
of rye, oats, barley, sugar beets and pota- 
toes. There is an advanced animal hus- 
bandry, especially in Posen. The forest 
reserves are extensive. The mineral re- 
sources are very extensive. Galicia contains 
one of the three petroleum fields of Europe. 
Last year petroleum was 30 per cent of the 
exports. Silesian Poland is rich in iron, lead, 
zine and coal; of the last, 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 tons can be raised per annum 
from the seams now opened. Poland has 
large textile mills, which before the war 
fabricated cottons in immense quantities 
for the Russian markets, Lédz and Warsaw 
being prominent among the textile cities of 
Europe. 

Poland should be an export state in rye, 
potatoes, sugar, salt, poultry, animals, coal, 
petroleum, iron and zine. Unless other 
cities take her prewar trade from her, Po- 
land should be able to cover her cotton 
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needs by her finishing trade in cottons. She 
should show a heavy positive balance of 
merchandise trade. If one takes the areas 
that now compose Poland and estimates 
their production in the prewar period, there 
can be no question that a secured Poland 
should pay her foreign debts in a few dec- 
ades. If the parts of Upper Silesia trans- 
ferred from Germany to Poland by the 
treaty of peace are half as valuable as the 
Germans claim, Poland need have no fears 
for her revenues. 

It is the political future of the country 
that is insecure. There are industrial 
troubles truly, the free port of Dantzig is 
not panning out according to forecasts and 
the Poles in Silesia are not behaving en- 
tirely as loyal Poles should. The corridor 
through Germany is a geographical mon- 
ster; the island of Kénigsberg is converted 
into a colony. Next to reorganization of 
the currency, Poland needs peace. At pres- 
ent, still 30 per cent of the expenditures of 
the state are for military outlays. The ex- 
ports are now but little more than half the 
imports in value. The balance is paid with 
immigrant remittances, largely from the 
United States. This corresponds to the state 
of relief. Once the capacities of the state 
are concentrated on internal rehabilita- 
tion, the economic future is assured. Po- 
land, whose political existence was founded 
on foreign support, surely is under obliga- 
tion to give her foreign debts priority over 
domestic debts. 


What is the situation in Czecho-Slovakia? 


Once assured of political independence, 
Czecho-Slovakia has a bright future. The 
country has an unfortunate size and shape; 
from the standpoint of military position 
German territory surrounds industrial 
Czecho-Slovakia like a nutcracker, while 
Hungary menaces the agricultural rear 
flank. Poland is none too friendly, but 
would not join Hungary in a flank attack. 
The political conduct of Czecho-Slovakia 
has been conciliatory toward Germany, and 
the relations of the two states are outwardly 
good. No sane Austrian looks upon Bo- 
hemia as an irredenta. So long as the poli- 
cies of the Petite Entente toward Germany 
and Hungary are not flagrantly subver- 
sive of harmonious international relations 
Czecho-Slovakia ought to feel assured of 
political and territorial integrity. 

The population of the country is about 
14,000,000 if one includes Ruthenia, over 
which Czecho-Slovakia has a mandate, 
which is regarded by the Ukrainians with 
aversion. Of this population over 9,000,000 
are Slavs. The important minorities are 
3,500,000 Germans, largely in Bohemia, 
and 700,000 Magyars in Slovakia. Despite 
the location of Bohemia with reference to 
Bavaria and Austria, the German popula- 
tion of Bohemia has the characteristics of a 
Prussian colonization. The Magyars in 
Slovakia are largely of a higher social 
station than the natives, and may be ex- 
pected to migrate when they are convinced 
the new state is permanent. The feelings of 
the Slovaks toward the Bohemian and 
Moravian cousins are not so cordial as 
might be desired; but the idea that Slovak- 
ians would prefer to return to Hungarian 
rule is sheer propaganda. The minorities 
have particular rights under the treaties 
and may be expected to combine, under the 
system of bloc politics, and blackmail the 
Slavs for concessions. 

The foreign debt is owed entirely to ex- 
Allied countries, commercial obligations to 
Germany having been repaid. The sums 
are as follows, as of December, 1922, with 
accrued interest in part: 


GreapiBritai aise ee £2,500,000 
Wnitedistatesaese so co ene $106,300,000 
Pranceteees Avs Pera 128,000,000 franes 
Brancememe 12%... a%er Skene $ 1,200,000 

Ttalyee. cesetiats zsttes 180,000,000 lire 


These loans were for support of military 
forces outside the boundaries of the present 
country during the war and for supplies 
since the Armistice. Flotation of a foreign 
commercial loan of £10,000,000 has been au- 
thorized, of which £3,300,000 and $14,000,- 
000 have been issued, the rest to follow 
during the current year. 

' Under the treaties of peace, Czecho- 
Slovakia is liable for a share of the prewar 
debt of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
estimated at some 4,000,000,000 crowns, 
and also a share of the liberation fund 
created for the Succession States, estimated 
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at not over 750,000,000 gold franes. The 
state proposes to convert these debts into in- 
ternal obligations by exchanging the secur- 
ities for Czecho-Slovakian internal bonds, 
which has been done already to the extent 
of 1,000,000,000 crowns of the prewar debt. 
These obligations may therefore be included 
in the internal debt. As against these for- 
eign debts, the country is to some extent a 
creditor, loans having been made to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
and to Rumania. The extent of these loans 
is not large, but it produced a bad impres- 
sion for the country to make political loans 
to allies in the Petite Entente while interest 
on the debt to the United States remained 
unpaid. 

The internal debt at the close of 1922 
was some 19,000,000,000 crowns, of which 
two-thirds is funded; the remainder is 
floating, and represents currency-reform 
outlays largely. Interest is being paid on 
the internal debt and the floating indebted- 
ness is being paid off or funded. The note 
circulation at the close of 1922 was some 


10,000,000,000 crowns, resting on a metallic 


reserve of something less than 70,000,000. 
It is the policy of the state to cover deficits 
by internal loans rather than by note infla- 
tion. The crown has been raised to a rela- 
tively high position by a conservative and 
consistent, if drastic, monetary policy. 

In 1921 the state budget showed a deficit 
of some 750,000,000 crowns, with expendi- 
tures at 18,000,000,000 crowns. The estimate 
for] 1922 was a little higher, the probable 
deficit something less than 1,000,000,000 
crowns. The deficits have been due to 
allocations of money to local governments 
and to payment of national debt. Despite 
high outlays for military purposes, the 
budget for the last year would have been in 
balance if expenditures had been restricted 
to service charges and current needs. It 
is expected that the budget for 1928 will 
balance. 

Czecho-Slovakia had a positive balance of 
merchandise trade in 1921 and 1922. The 
largest items were coal, coke, timber, sugar, 
iron goods, glassware and porcelains, but 
with many other diversified exports. In 
1922 the weight of exports was three times 
that of imports. The famous Pilsen beer 
does not run into much export money. 

Czecho-Slovakia has very rich resources 
and efficiently diversified industries. Bo- 
hemia and Moravia are largely industrial, 
Slovakia mostly agricultural. The country 
is self-supporting in foodstuffs, being an 
import state in bread grain, corn and barley, 
an export state in sugar, potatoes, hops and 
animal products, including leatherwares 
that rank high in export markets. Under a 
land reform act, the large estates, espe- 
cially those of alien landlords, are to be 
subdivided into small peasant tracts. This 
parcellation is to occur in periods, and the 
law is being carried out in a spirit of wise 
and chary conservatism that promises to 
effect the operation without injury to pro- 
duction. The sugar export is capable of 
rising to 500,000 tons when world markets 
warrant it. There is a heavy production of 
alcohol from potatoes. The wines scarcely 
pass into export; indeed, sweet wines are 
imported; Pilsen beer is widely, if not 
heavily, exported. 

Czecho-Slovakia has large supplies of black 
and brown coal, including good coking coal, 
iron, graphite, kaolin, clays and sands and 
pitchblende ores. There is some developed 
petroleum, and indications of large unde- 
veloped deposits. Themanufacturing plants 
are large and efficient. The country is an 
export state in ironwares, machinery, rail- 
way equipment and steel goods, to such an 
extent that imports of iron ore are required. 
There are heavy exports of glasswares, 
porcelains and textiles, for which latter the 
raw materials must be imported. One-fifth 
of the imports is cotton from the United 
States. 

The forest resources are sufficient to 
provide timber for all purposes of buildings 
and paper. Woodwork goods are exported. 

The transportation of the country is well 
developed, the railways having been de- 
signed for industrial rather than for military 
purposes. The Elbe and Danube are kept 
open to Czecho-Slovakia by treaty clauses. 

The country that is now Czecho-Slovakia 
had before the war a positive balance of 
trade and of international account. A 
large part of the political and economic 
wastes of the Hapsburg régime was paid 
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on liberal cash commission, high-class’specialty in 
universal demand among business and profes- 
sional people. Apply immediately with reference. 


PROCESS ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th St. Chicago, III. 
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Many of our subscription representat 


right now. You need only the willingnes 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
387 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Name 


Spare Time Profits 


by selling us their spare time. We need men and women workers in your locality 


dignified. Learning about our plan will cost you only two cents—for mailing 
your letter—and may enable you to earn hundreds of dollars. 


------------------Send This Coupon-----------------7-" 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can make $1.50 an hour in my spare time. 


THE SATURDAY 


FoR just one month’s spare time W 
work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. He 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentle- 
man. “Icansecureordersany month 
in the year,’’ says Mr. Macomber, 
‘‘and as I am getting better known 
some of the orders are telephoned 
to me and the money sent through 
the mail.” 


ives earn $1.50, or more, an hour just 


s to try work that is easy, pleasant and 


Pennsylvania 


Address 


Good Old-fashioned 
Quality in a New 
Full-fashioned Hose 


Six reasons 
why Esquire 
is the best 
value in men’s 
silk hose 


Stop Weave Barrier « 
Prevents Runs & Garter Tears 


Elastic Weave Cuff » 
For Snug Fit 


Flat Hinge Seam ~ 
for strength with comfort 


Full Fashioned Leg & Foot ~ 


Loom tailored of double 
extra Tram Japanese Silk 


Double Shoe-Proof Heel ~ 
Fits smooth, wont wrinkle 


Double Wear 
Comfortoe ~ 


At dealers 
everywhere 


C.STERN & MAYER Inc 
Selling Agents 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
FREE A 15c box of Shinon Shoe Polish with any 
purchase of Shinon Products. 
SALESMEN WANTED to sell above and other of- 


fers to the trade. Big com- 


missions. All or part time. Roch. Chem. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
paar wlan aD at teammate Soe = sabre ead Meaabes: Seeded 2 


or 


ore than 50 years SPRATT’S Foods have been 
used by dog owners, breeders and exhibitors through- 
out the world. SPRATT’S manufacture a food for 
cats, poultry, game, etc. Made 
only of the most nourishing and f 
health-building ingredients, [ 
SPRATT’S Foods when used as a 
steady diet will keep your pets 
and poultry in perfect health. 
Try SPRATT’S OVALS, the 
new pocket dog biscuit for 
every size and breed. Ask for 
SPRATT'S and be sure that 
you get SPRATT’S only. 

Write for sample and name 
of nearest agent. Enclose 2c 
for pamphlet P15 on feeding. 


SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED 


ewark, N 


Give the Children 
a MEDART Playground 


Swings, Slides, See-Saws, etc. 
The “Better Playground’’ movement is gaining 


ang 


the co-operation of civic and school officials, 
teachers, boards of trade, societies and public spir- 
ited men and women. If your community is with- 


EVENING POST 


fraction of the old empire. Within a few 
years the internal debt will be funded and 
the note circulation subjected to regular 


government has been somewhat forced. 
The crown was brought up too rapidly, 
resulting in high prices, stagnation of in- 
dustry and unemployment. The turn of 
affairs is now approaching a new state of 
equilibrium. The industrial progress of the 
country would be enhanced by an early 
revision of the gold parity of the crown. 
Czecho-Slovakia should find it relatively 
easy to pay her moderate foreign debt on 
the terms extended Great Britain by the 
United States. Indeed, no surprise should 
be felt if Czecho-Slovakia is one of the first 
countries to agree on funding terms with 
the United States. 


What is the condition of Hungary? 


Hungary may be defined as an agricul- 
tural state shorn of most of her surplus- 
producing lands. The population of the 
remaining nucleus of the old state is some- 
thing under 10,000,000. The prewar Hun- 
gary was a rich, intensive agricultural 
state, with a positive balance of trade. The 
present Hungary probably has still the po- 
tential capacity to remain an agricultural 
state with a positive balance of trade. The 
treaty of peace deprived Hungary of most 
of her deposits of minerals and metals, only 
coal and iron remaining, and these not suf- 
ficing to cover requirements. The state 
was an exporter of salt, but is now an im- 
porter. The petroleum _and natural gas 
have been lost entirely. The remaining tim- 
ber is scarcely enough to cover needs; in- 
deed, pine timber must be imported, though 
hardwood remains to export. Neverthe- 
less, in view of the rich soil of the valley of 
the Danube, Hungary can probably pro- 
duce enough wheat, corn, barley, sugar, 
beets, tobacco, wine and animals to make 
exports of these pay for her necessary im- 
ports of industrial materials. The ratio of 
good land to total area is higher than before 
the war. The country is top-heavy with a 
capital city as large as Budapest. The 
people are virile and able. 

The foreign debt is heavy and is in terms 
of both domestic and foreign currencies. 
Sums are owed to the following states, in 
the amounts set down, plus accrued interest 
since 1921: Austria, 990,000,000 crowns 


never authorized. 


The Lease Hounds— George Pattullo 


Comp’ny— Hugh MacNair Kahler 


Instinct or Reason—W. A. Fraser . 
Can Europe Pay Her Debts? .. . 


out modern playgrounds, conveniently located 
and safely equipped, you have an opportunity for 


a great public service. Let us help you. Our 50 
years’ experience in planning and equipping 
playgrounds is at your service. 

Write for Medart Playground Literature 


Booklet ‘‘ Planning A Playground,” tells how to 
raise funds for public playgrounds. Catalog’*M-8” 
shows approved apparatus for public playgrounds. 
Bulletin’’H-2’’shows apparatus forprivate homes. 
Sent free. State which you particularly want. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 3560 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 


16 West 33rd. Sv., New York 
Nickels & Lauber Inc. Makers 
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Editorials . ds ancl 
Short Turns and Encores 


contractions. The monetary policy of the | 
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and 225,000,000 marks; Germany, 
000,000 crowns and 2,350,000,000 
France, 105,000,000 crowns and 4 
francs; Great Britain, 6,000,000 
£7,000,000; Belgium, 28,000,0 
and 88,000,000 francs; Switzerla 
000 crowns and 32,000,000 frances; F 
110,000,000 crowns and 2,000,000 ; 
and the United States, $2,000,000, 
of the prewar debt of Austria-H 
volves on the present Hungary. 
liable for huge but undefined su 
aration under the treaty of pea 
Italy, Serbia and Rumania. Hunge 
due her uncollectable war debts fro 
garia, Turkey and Albania, to the e 
some 200,000,000 gold crowns. __ 
The domestic debt is some 17,0 
crowns, the note circulation over 7 
000,000 crowns. The balance of t 
1922 was negative, the state budget 
of balance. ; 
Our little loan of less than $2,000, 
an item in relief. Part of it was fi 
sold in the spring of 1920. The 
States Grain Corporation had ana 
lation of clear flour that could not 
posed of on the domestic market ¢ 
permission of Congress was obtaine 
this abroad on credit. It went la 
Poland and Austria; but some y 
Hungary, which had suffered sever 
der the régime of Bela Kun. , 
It would be safe to accustom ours 
the idea that this loan will not be 
It could be repaid if granted priori 
reparations. But for political reas 
is not to be anticipated. Italy may 
pected to relinquish her reparation 
on Austria and Hungary. But | 
Slovakia, the Kingdom of the Ser’ 
and Slovenes, and Rumania wi 
Hungary quitclaims, no matter h 
possible the situation of the debt 
countries surrounding Hungary f 
Magyars in a manner that is at one 
pliment to them and an ill omen 


—— 


chances of repayment of the Uni 
loan are so distant that the it 
well be stricken from the acco 

Editor’s Note—This is the second o 
three articles. The next will appear 
issue. 
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With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possi ble 


address label from a recent copy. 
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Amsassapor Bow1, SANDWICH 
Tray AND PircHER 


To match the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. 
patterns there are many useful and beau- 


__tiful pieces — vegetable dishes, platters, 


vases, candlesticks and many others. 


| 
| 


¥/ AMBASSADOR 


PATTERN 
Ice Cream Fork 


Fourteen for the week-end 


The Blanchards were the latest arrivals, preceded only forty 


minutes by their telegram. They had dropped their suitcases, 


to race to the boathouse. 


But wherever they and the other 


round dozen might be between times, you could always de- 
pend upon their reporting appreciatively for meals. Fortunate 
that the larder was so well stocked and the camp so. well 
equipped generally. Silverware, for instance. Why, having 
knives and forks and spoons enough to go ’round saved the 
day. Lucky she, to have ordered a dozen extra of everything 


before coming down! 


| Have you silverware enough 


for year round use? 


OW often the silverware that answers 
living and entertaining requirements at 
one time of year is insufficient at another! 
The half-dozens of knives and forks, the few 
serving pieces that suffice in restricted winter 
months may become at once inadequate when 
you move into summer quarters and enter- 
tain more generally, if less formally. 


Perhaps you have delayed the purchase of 
silverware you really need the year through 
because you fear the expense. But you need 
not. In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
may add to your tableware reasonably and in 
small quantities, should you desire. A half- 
dozen ice cream forks in the beautiful Ambas- 
sador pattern, or in any other, costs only 
$6.00. Other pieces are priced as moderately. 


In “1847 Rogers Bros.” you will find all 
the pieces to make your table service complete 
for any occasion the twelve months ’round. 


ERS BRO, 


The refinements of the well-set table —ice 
cream forks, bouillon spoons, salad forks, 
serving pieces —atre sure to make each meal 
pleasanter for your family and guests, and 
easier for you. 


You will find 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate rare in beauty, unsurpassed in dura- 
bility and guarantee. Purchase to-day the 
half-dozens or dozens of pieces you need 
most. When you need more, you can get 
them easily, for leading dealers always 
have the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns 
in their stock. 


Our booklet G-go, “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” 
has been written as a guide to the sensible purchasing of 
silverware for families of various sizes. Its conservative esti- 
mates are based upon actual experience. You will find it 
very helpful. May we send you a copy? 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SANTELMANN. ~~ 


SOUSA 


Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are 
delighting millions of people at the parks and seashore 
playgrounds of the nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band; and Captain Santelmann with the United States 
Marine Band; in England, the Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards; in France, the Garde Republicaine Band; in Italy, 
the Banda Municipale of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de Ala- 
barderos; in Brazil, the Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in 
Mexico, the Police Band of Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a 
military band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with 


Victor Records played on the Victrola you miss none of the » 


thrills you would get in attending the concerts by these 
famous bands. 

Records by all of these great bands are listed in the 
Victor Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of 
dealers who will gladly play them for you. You may enjoy 
them in your home and whenever you choose. 

We especially recommend 


Stars and Stripes Forever — March 


Q , 
teers (A Mee March) \ Sousa’s Band 33709, $1.25 
Garde du Corps Marc ( , 
NataihalBin bleenneen \ Arthur Pryor’s Band 17957 45 
Marche Turque — Patrol ) : 
rhiel Messer Mach ( U; S. Marine Band 18894 75 
Vespri Siciliana— Ballet Selection! Band of H.M. ? 35434 1.25 
Vespri Siciliana — Selection / Coldstream. Guards § ji 
Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 oft) 
Amoureuse — Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 5 
Paquetita — Vals Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 mp i) 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 Af ba 
Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 35167 = 1.25 
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Look for these trade -marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Comparty, Camden,N.J. 


The Victeaie and the 2y 
dreat bands of the world — 


hoe 


Victrola No. 80° | 
$100 


Mahogany or walnut # 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 
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\ (E oN SILVERTOWN is the one word that n 
\ / AN “cord tire” to the world. No n 
add “cord” or “tire.” SILVE!I 


means both. But now it is also 
word that “means One Quality Or 
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'Y HEN the income-tax law 
‘went into effect everybody 
who did not expect to pay 
a cent of it said it was the 
‘x possible—on the theory that 
‘e majority rules the minority 
) foot the bills. By having 
ad rates, the more money a 
nile the bigger his tax bill would 
rugh voters still think that way 
| Congress turn a deaf ear to 
ice of tax experts. The Secre- 
ne Treasury the other day rec- 
ed reductions of the maximum 
¢. and gave the very best of 
‘whereupon the unterrified de- 
(recalled audibly that Mr. Mel- 
ala rich man. The surtaxes, he 
einded, were made expressly to 
pais fellow millionaires to pay 
xenses of the Government. If 
L Rockefeller, out of an income 
.wenty or thirty millions a year, 
e one-half to the Government, 
“it still leave him much more 


i 


} 


é is the inevitable wheeze? 
h I had to pay ten million dol- 
ar in income tax. I’d be satis- 


nk if it were demonstrated that 
ing a goodly share of the very 
hi he thinks doesn’t touch him, 
tefore does not wish changed? 
e/on the present tax doesn’t over- | 
nig income.is precisely because 

| politics intended to undertax 
m1 income. Congress is actually 
non the statute books a law that 
multimillionaires to avoid pay- 
ie Government that portion of 
zomes which the Government 
arly believed to collect. 


‘e Housing Shortage 


= the Wall Street millionaire 
ty!” Well, the Wall Street mil- 
\does pay; but only what the 
a; he must pay. In that respect 
lactly on a par with the man 
anoderate income. 

léchrifty workingman does not 
sitaxes,, but one of the reasons 
t cannot borrow money at 414 
f’ cent on the mortgage on his 
e\; that the Government takes 
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58 per cent of the rich man’s income 
away from him, and therefore a 7 per 
cent mortgage would net him less than 
814 per cent. Thesupply of lenders is 
thereby reduced to such an extent that 
borrowers have to seek the small capi- 
talist who doesn’t have to pay so much 
to the Government. At that, he raises 
the rate so that the borrower pays the 
income tax indirectly. 

Probably the greatest problem of to- 
day the world over is the housing short- 
age. In this country the very rich man 
has been kept out of this investment 
field. He could not erect apartment 
houses even if building costs were 
lower, because he would be compelled 
to charge very high rents to make as 
much as he could get from tax-exempt 
state or municipal bonds. If he is rich 
he cannot afford to become a landlord; 
not if he wants tostay rich. I took the 
pains to verify this, and I heard no end 
of stories that bore out Mr. Mellon’s 
contentions that capital is being kept 
out of reasonable employment by the 
excessive surtaxes. Burdened beyond 
a certain limit, capital becomes lazy 
and will not work. It finds it much 
easier to be idle at 414 to 5 per cent in 
tax-exempt securities than to run the 
risk of losses in commerce or industry 
to earn 8 or 10 per cent, of which one- 
half must be paid to the Government. 


A Million a Year 


MAN I know has an income of 

more than a million a year. He 
pays the maximum surtax. He is an 
enterprising man with remarkable vi- 
sion and in an unostentatious way one 
of the most philanthropic men in this 
country, if we consider the percentage 
of his income which he gives away 
every year to worthy charities. For 
some reason or other he has always had 
a weakness for real estate. It is a com- 
bination of pride of possession, the col- 
lector instinct and a deep-rooted love 
of the land. He owns many choice par- 
cels in New York City. Recently he 
erected a fine office building, of which 
he was inordinately proud. Then the 
renting agent wassummoned. Heknew 
the owner’s attitude toward his fel- 
low men and was well aware that the 
building was the child of a hobby. 
These considerations made the agent 
hesitate to name the rentals he figured 
they ought to ask in order to get a fair 
profit on the investment. With much 


THREE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM 
WENT TO SEA IN A BOWL, 

If YKE BOWL HAD BEEN STRONGER, 
MY SONG HAD BEEN LONGER. 
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trepidation he finally submitted a tentative schedule, 
which was lower than he would have fixed on if he had 
had a different sort of landlord to deal with. 

As he expected, the kindly owner shook his head. 

“What do you think then, sir?” asked the agent. If 
the chief wanted to lose money, that was his privilege. 

“Too low!’’ said the owner. 

“Too low?’ echoed the astonished agent. 

“Ves. Too low! Double them!” 

That was going to the other extreme. So the 
agent ventured: “If I do that, sir, Ishan’t be able 
to rent a single office.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

peviess Sirse: 

“Fine! Just double them, then.” 

“Don’t you want to rent the offices?” 

“Rent them? Are you crazy? Of course I 
don’t! Have you figured what rents you’d have 
to get for me to net me 4 per cent?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s exactly what I did.” 

“Yes, but you did not figure on my having to 
pay out two-thirds of my net income in taxes?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t,’ admitted the agent, and 
understood. Why, it actually paid the owner to 
have his building stand empty and carry as 
large a mortgage as possible. Only when the 
building was a total loss to him could he 
make money—by deducting that beautiful 
big loss from his taxable income. The inter- 
est on the mortgage, the city taxes and run- 
ning expenses made some deduction. 

A mutual friend told me that every time 
a prosperous-looking man walked in looking 
for offices in that building, the owner would turn pale. To 
pay the surtax and at the same time make 4 per cent net 
on his money in that building, he would have to get such 
high rents that he would be accused of conscienceless prof- 
iteering, and he didn’t want the name when he wouldn’t 
get the game. But there is another thing to consider: That 
building left empty by reason of the excessive surtaxes 
reduces the office room available. By thus reducing the 
supply, the surtaxes help to maintain high rents. That 
story finds hundreds of parallels. 


Vagaries of the Law 


NSTITUTIONS which have in the past been large lend- 

ers of money on mortgages assert that the excessive 
surtaxes have contributed largely to keeping the rates on 
mortgages so high. This condition does not work so much 
hardship on the overtaxed multimillionaires as it does on 
the supposedly untaxed thrifty citizen who wishes to buy 
or build a house. Thesmall capitalist, because his surtaxes 
do not reach the high figures of the man with the big in- 
come, can afford to lend money at 6 or 7 per cent, because 
he has only, say, from five to fifty thousand dollars to lend. 
But the big estates can’t or don’t. It pays them better to 
go into tax-exempt bonds. 

I know one large estate—it is really a one-man affair 
because the chief heir owns 95 per cent of it—which is 
doing nothing in the building line. The 
estate owns, among hundreds of par- 
cels, a half block uptown. The chief 
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SATURDAY EVENING 


EATING A CHRISTMAS PIE, 
HE PUT IN BIS THUMB,PULLED OUT A PLUM 
AND SAID,"WHAT AGOOD BOY AMI.” 


beneficiary told me that he could easily get three hundred 
thousand dollars a year in rentals if he tore down the old 
houses and put up a big modern building on the land. But 
he couldn’t afford to do it. “If I did the Government would 
step in and take over one hundred thousand dollars of it, 
and two hundred thousand dollars wouldn’t pay me, not on 
what the building would cost me. So I am waiting for the 
various deterrents to disappear. Building costs and sur- 
taxes must come down before I can improve the property.” 
And here let me say that the law is curious. If I buy 
a house for investment purposes and rent it instead of liv- 
ing in it, and sell it at a profit, I have to pay a tax on the 
profit. If I sell at a loss I deduct the loss from my income. 
If I buy a home for myself and sell it at a profit I have to 
pay a tax on that profit. But if I sell it at a loss I am not 
allowed to deduct that loss. The law unjustly discrimi- 
nates against the home owner. It taxes all profits on sales 
of assets, but it allows no deductions except on losses on 
“transactions entered into for profit.’”” Uncle Sam was not 
thinking of justice when he put that clause in the law. 


PETER, PETER PUMPKIN EATER 

HAD A WIFE AND COULDN'T KEEP HER. 
HE PUT HER IN A PUMPKIN SHELL 
AND THERE HE KEPT HER VERY WELL. 
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An attempt was made to discriminate between 
lators and investors in favor of the bona-fide in, 
If you have owned property for two years or more¢ 
then sell it at a profit, you may be taxed 1214 perce 
on your profit. Why the discrimination against thi 
of a home persists is one of the things nobody under 

A short time ago in the course of a casy 
versation, an Official of the Internal Revey 
partment said to me: “One trouble is t 
framers of the income-tax law had in m 
men who couldn’t duck. The result was 
flaws. Naturally everybody looks for a lo 
and the men who are hit by the surtaxes n; 
look more closely than the picayune paye 


How the Rich Manage 


““T SUSPECT also that the sponsors of 
forgot that the sum of the parts is grea 
any of the parts. To avoid taxing eve) 
which would have been unpopular, they de 
overtax the big incomes. That was allrigh 
the war. A graduated income tax is noty 
principle at any time. But Congress for 
there is asaturation point in everythi 
yond a certain limit there is no abs) 
An intelligent tax is always a just tax, 
present income tax not being just is 
telligent. People who have no tax 
comes or who successfully evade pa} 
small'tax due from them to Uncle § 
| not be convinced that a tax that is 
fe - everybody would raise so much 
that no individual could pessibly be overburden¢ 
the very word ‘taxes’ has always had a disagreeab 
to American ears. We have inherited from the fa 
the republic the desire not to pay any. But ours 
millionaires do not grumble nearly so much as tl 
to. Suppose you ask your rich friends how they 
to keep in good humor and at the same time sta 
jail 

It was a good suggestion. I had assumed t 
average millionaire simply turned an expert loos 
books, swore in good faith to the correctness of the 
figures, signed a check, and there was an end to the 
That very evening, by good luck, I met at a friend 
a capitalist whose name is a synonym for success 
tain branch of a basic industry. The conversatior 
to the income tax because the day was the fourt 
March and the next day would be the last in whie 
the tax. 

“We've all had experiences with the law,” the ¢| 
explained. “I have, however, had a taste of what| 
be. When I retired from business ——” ! 

“You mean when you sold out at the top,” ri 
the host. ‘“‘An ex-bank president does not play fa’ 
I explained to the ex-captain of industry. “ Plea 
with your story for our sakes.” | 

“When I passed on to younger shoulders the b 
carrying on a business that was profitable chiefl 
Wall Street Shylocks,”’ went 
ex-captain with a pleasant noi 

(Continued on Page 7 
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td one, he was, and 
isike,” your infor- 
8’sinsummary; then nods with that unctuous sat- 
ic in the fate of others which the best of us are apt 
li “But he got his dues,’ he assures you. “Eh, 
2dan got his dues.” 

mch as he knows he will tell you; but he could not 
ojall the story, if he would. Yet he knows as much 
yle in the Cove. Only Jennie and Don could tell 
tl rest; and Jennie and Don no longer live on 
a/> Head. You could not hope to find them. And 
)ive you the trouble of searching, the whole tale is 
s¢ down. 
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beside Bloody Rock, atop the Head, and look 
ward. The light itself is a scant mile offshore, its 
shed walls gleaming in the sunlight. Slow surges, 
a, break against the smooth flanks of the Sow; 
Wite spray lifts itself lazily as high as the roof of the 
> bi aaeeeane the base of the light. Between 
4 fie ht the water swirls and eddies among the 

;d they are at times submerged, at times stark and 
i the swells ebb and flow. — 

2 east you see the great sweep of a bight of shore, 
le Ww: gnaw eternally at granite bowlders, too 
1 for their teeth to scar. Beyond, Hawk’s Head, a 
n}iles away, blue against the blue. To the west, at 
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He Landed From His Boat One Day and Stalked Up the Wharf Without Turning His Eyes One Way or Another 


your very feet—so steeply does the Head on that side 
fall away—course the currents of Mussel Gut. The Gut 
is the neck of a bottle; inland it widens into a bay a dozen 
miles long and half as broad. Tides race in and out through 
the narrow opening, forever hurrying somewhere, forever 
hurrying back again. When the wind is right, off the 
mouth of the Gut there is a tide rip and a whirl and tor- 
ment of raeked waters in which only a stout boat can live 
at all. Half a mile up the Gut, King’s Cove draws in be- 
hind the Head. Deep water in the Cove; no tide flats any- 
where; and the main current sweeps forever up and down 
outside. A score or so of frame houses, weathered and old; 
and two or three fishing schooners at the stout wharves. 

The Head itself, on which you stand, is more deserving 
your attention. Bloody Rock is a hundred feet above high 
tide. On the side toward the Gut the slope is so precipitous 
that it cannot be climbed by any save the boldest. On the 
seaward side, however, it is possible to pick your way down 
among the great bowlders tumbled there; possible to 
make the ascent, at some expenditure of muscle and 
breath. But to the eastward the ground falls away more 
gradually; and a scant furlong will bring you down 
within twenty feet or so of sea level, where a shallow cove 
affords some shelter from the inward sweep of sea-born 
surges. Don used to keep his dory there. 
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Massacre Head comes honestly by its name. 
Better than a century ago Indians descended 
on two fishing sloops at shelter in the Cove and 
made captive all aboard them. Two men were 
sent to Boston for rifles and 
blankets that should serve 
as ransom. They were 
warned toreturn alone. But 
when they came it was with 
other vessels at their backs, 
and they were sighted from 
atop the Head. Bloody 
Rock that day served as a 
sacrificial pyre. Nineteen 
men were slaughtered, with 
no more fuss and pother 
than nineteen strokes in- 
volve. Their blood, so the 
legend has it, collected in a 
pool upon the rock, over- 
flowed and trickled down 
one side. You may see the 
dark stain to this day. The 
bodies, thrown over into 
the Gut, were swept away 
to sea by the ebb. Thus 
the story goes. Jennie 
always believed the tale 
devoutly; her grandfather 
had heardit from his father, 
and to him also it was true. 
But Don was a skeptic; he 
came one day with maul 
and chisel and dug into the 
stained rock, expecting to 
find that the color con- 
tinued as a part of the rock 
itself, and was no stain at 
all. But when he had pene- 
trated a quarter of an inch 
the stain disappeared, and 
Don gathered his tools and 
hurried back to the house 
and never aired his doubts 
thereafter. 

Whether the ancient tale 
were true or no, if you 
wished to learn the moods 
of the sea, Massacre Head 
was a spot worth visiting. 
Set Bloody Rock at your 
back and you seemed to 
hang in air above the whole 
expanse of ocean. When 
the day was fair and thesun 
shone and the blue water 
broke in silver, beauty 
stunned the eye. About the 
white shaft of the light, off- 
shore, prismatic colors 
seemed to stir and flicker. 
The deep blue of the water 
was unbelievable; the white 
foam whiter than any snow. 
Deep blue of horizon met 
paler blue of sky; and 
above, white clouds, their 
bottoms all flattened by the smooth air currents across 
the sea, sailed the heavens like an innumerable argosy. 
Gulls were forever pumping by, flying below the Head 
so that you looked down upon the smooth gray of their 
backs, and so near that you could see the brighter hues 
about their heads. Through the blue water just below you 
the green weeds were visible, swirling about the great rocks 
buried there. But the scene needed not this variety; the 
blue of the sea was feast enough. Always the same, yet 
never monotonous, the eyes devoured it with no sense of 
satiety. Jennie, prone, chin in elbows and eyes half closed 
as she lay on the little patch of turf beside Bloody Rock, 
used to look out across the sea and imagine stately ships 
that came sailing in to her. On such days she preferred to 
be alone upon the Head. 

But when it was dull, or when it stormed, she liked her 
grandfather and Don to come with her. About a storm 
there was a splendor that thrilled yet frightened her. When 
the gale was southerly, you might see their three figures, 
cloaked in oilskins;. the grandfather bulking large in the 
middle, Jennie and Don, no more than half as tall, clinging 
close to his flanks, as they beat their way into the wind till 
they came to the Head and stood while the spray from 
waves breaking a hundred feet below them swept sting- 
ingly across their cheeks. When such a gale met an ebbing 
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tide in the Gut the narrow channel became a caldron in- 
describable. Jennie thought the waters at such times were 
like a mob of angry men; they flung themselves upward, 
roaring and thundering; they fell back supine, to leap and 
leap again. They fought, struggled; spume flew like blood. 
The wind snatched away each wave top and slatted it 
across the water like driving rifle balls. Sometimes she 
saw a bit of drift caught in this caldron; and she used to 
watch it appear and disappear, now overwhelmed, now 
struggling laboriously up to life and air again; and she 
imagined it was a man battling for life there, and shud- 
dered at her own fancies. Her grandfather, feeling the 
tightening clasp upon his fingers, 

would ask, ‘‘What’s the matter, 

Jennie?” 

And the little girl would point 
and say, “Just think if that old 
stump was a man!” 

“Tis not,’ he would reply. “’Tis 
just an old hemlock stub from up- 
river somewhere.’”’ Grandfather 
lacked imagination. 

There were fair days when the 
wind blew. Then she and Don liked 
to clamber down the rocks till they 
perched almost within reach of the 
water that boiled below them. Atop 
some frost-cracked bowlder, lying 
flat, they would peer over and watch 
while the water drew back as though 
to gather itself for fresh assaults, 
and then resumed the charge, bat- 
talion by battalion, three or four 
successive waves beating in, each 
one before the last had time to fall 
away, so that the water rose higher 
and higher till its own weight drew 
itbacktoearthagain. The children, 
reaching down, would seek to touch 
the mounting waves; they cried taunts at the sea’s impo- 
tence; they derided its futile upward strivings, until some 
giant heaving sea good-naturedly slashed them with a scud 
of spray, so that they were drenched to the skin and had 
to hurry home to dry by the fire with grandfather. 

There were dull foggy days when the clang of the bell 
buoy across the Gut came drearily through the thick; and 
Jennie thought the sound unutterably lonely and depress- 
ing. Then she liked to go along the shore to the east till 
she came down near the water. It had at such times an 
oily quality; there was the treachery of a serpent in its 
flowings and retreatings, its advances and withdrawals. As 
the tide came, it sent little tendrils creeping and twining 
about the rocks on the beach, snaring first one and then 
another, holding each captive while the water rose and 
rose till the rocks were drowned. Jennie’s grandfather had 
told her tales of men caught by giant mollusks and held 
just so while the tide rose about them; had told her how 
the octopus ensnared and held its prey. She loved the 
shudders and the terrors of these tales. When she grew a 
little older, and she and Don used to go to swim on the 
beach where he kept his dory, she sometimes stood still 
upon the sand and allowed the water to creep in and reach 
her white feet and imprison them; and she imagined that 
she could not escape, and trembled with delightful terror. 
But after a certain time the terror always became too real; 
she would scream and run for shore, or ery out to Don. 

She and Don knew every foot of the headland. Jennie’s 
grandfather’s house was halfway to the Cove, a little 
sheltered by the ridge. The ridge itself was like a moor, 
close-cropped turf where sheep wandered, a few twisted 
cedars, low-growing juniper here and there. Where three 
great bowlders lay side by side, she and Don had a castle; 
in the long summer afternoons she was its chatelaine, Don 
its garrison. They dug a hole under one of the bowlders 
and kept certain treasures there. On the southward slope 
of the Head they had another stronghold; a cave formed 
by the accident that had tilted two great slabs of granite 
toward one another. This cave gave them shelter against 
an ordinary rain; but its opening looked southward, and 
when any sea was running they were drenched and driven 

out. In addition to these two retreats, they had found a 
cedar, spreading like a tent, with low-growing juniper for 
walls; and at the very top of the ridge, out of sight of the 
Cove and the house, but looking southward toward the 
light, there was a natural seat formed by a frost-riven 
bowlder, which Jennie called her throne, and where Don 
paid her homage all their childhood together. These were 
the favored spots in their domain, which included the 
whole Head as far as the house on one side, the cove where 
Don’s dory lay on the other. 

Jennie’s grandfather had been a seaman for many years; 
captain of his own ship toward the end. Jennie’s mother, 
his daughter, married a King’s Cove man who went to the 
Banks and was lost before Jennie was born. Jennie’s 
mother died of grieving, many said; and Jennie herself 
lived thereafter with her grandfather. That competent 
man would have no other woman in the house. His 
premises were, even before Jennie was old enough to help 


him, as neat and ordered as any house in the Cove; and 
Jennie always remembered the aprons he used to wear as 
he cooked or washed dishes in the low-ceiled kitchen. 
When she was old enough, he made a high stool for her to 
sit on, and she used to perch atop this stool and wash the 
dishes while he wiped them. 

Don came to live with them when Jennie was six years 
old. His father had been her grandfather’s friend; had 


e Nathan and Grandfather, 
* Ancient Friends, Leaned 
Against a Cluster of Piles 

and Talked Together 


amassed some money in the China trade. Don was born 
in Taku; but when father and mother both died, he was 
by his father’s express request sent home to King’s Cove. 

‘“He’s to come to live with us,’’ her grandfather told 
Jennie. ‘I promised his father long age I’d always care 
for the boy if the need came; and now his father’s gone, 
and he’s coming. You must be nice to him, Jennie.” 

She promised, and she was as good as her word. But 
for his soul’s sake she disciplined Don unmercifully, in the 
matter of wiping his feet before entering the house, of 
washing his neck and brushing his hair and the like. Don, 
a year or two older, accepted this discipline at first meekly, 
then cheerfully, as he became accustomed to his new home. 
He was willing that Jennie should command him; he was, 
within three days, her slave. 

The games the children played were elaborate and pre- 
tentious. Jennie’s grandfather used to read to them every 
evening before their early bed; his reading was reflected 
in their play. And from the first, since the tall light out 
across the water, so remote and yet so near, dominated all 
their world, it played also an important réle in their games. 
Her grandfather had told Jennie its purpose; she peopled 
it with beneficent and fairylike folk of her imagination, 
who spent their days succoring the distressed. When a 
good fairy came to give the children three wishes, she 
always came from the light; the bad fairies came up out 
of an imaginary hole in the bottom of the Gut, through 
the turbulent and striving water there. Jennie had a very 
vivid mental picture of the good fairy; she was tall, her 
eyes were blue and her hair was black as ink. Don 
quarreled with this description. He preferred a fairy with 
hair that was golden brown. Jennie’s heir ‘was golden 
brown. But Jennie overruled him in this as in all things; 
the blue-eyed, black-haired good fairy was a regular par- 
ticipant in their play. 

When their games were of a more martial turn, it was 
always from the light that rescue came to the besieged in 
the castle. At such times the good fairy became a knight 
in armor; but the knight’s eyes were blue and his hair was 
black. Don’s hair was a stubborn straw color; and some- 
times he resented the knight’s raven locks. 
the children had a dispute that lasted for weeks as to 
whether Don, if he were a bad knight, could whip the 
good knight if the good knight ever came. Don-was sure 
he could whip him if he had black hair, ‘and: Jennie was 
equally sure that the knight did have black hair, and that 
Don could not whip him. She had a calm certainty that 
he found maddening; she was so sure that he could never 
even raise a doubt in her mind, and this made him furious 


At one time -: 
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with her. If she had been a black-haired knigh 
certainly have thrashed her soundly. 

Jennie and Don always knew, in a subconscious 
that a real man did actually live on the Sow and. 
light. Once Jennie even saw this man in 
more than once she saw him row ashore and enter 
on slack tide, on his way to get provisions. B t1 
was gaunt and whiskered and gray; he was so ¢o 
unlike her imagined knight that she never conf 
two in her mind at all. When her grandfather o 
her that this man was dead it made little im re 
her; but she and Don went with her grandfa 
funeral, and that she remembered vividly as lon 
lived. al 

Her grandfather and Nathan Moors walked ho 
the funeral together, Jennie and Don behind thi 
the children heard the two men discussing the futy 
light. Joel Frame, it appeared, had gone out as} 
gency tender. Jennie’s grandfather thought h 
receive the job permanently, 
than Moors agreed that Joelw 
good man for it. Sober and 
they called him; no doubt hey 
Jennie considered him merelys 
round and weather-beaten; she 
his physical appearance disqua] 
for the place he coveted. 

She told Don so, and Don- 
he later swung over to the othe 
agreed with ‘her at the time. When they! 
day that a man named Raredan, fron 
way, had been appointed to the place, bi 
certain relief. Jennie was particularly, 
see what manner of man Raredan migh’ 
she made her grandfather promise to t 
to meet the boat the day he should arri 
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ING’S COVE is connected with t 
world by the thrice-weekly visits o 
little white steamer of the most irrep1 
habits, yet wearing a smokestack at a rakish a 
gives it an indescribably abandoned air. From 1 
you may see its smoke to the westward long 
comes into view; there is ample time after the 
itself is sighted to walk at your leisure along th 
the wharf at King’s Cove. But on the day wher 
keeper of the light was expected, Jennie and hi 
father and Don went to the village an hour aheac 
and they all met Nathan Moors before the posta 
walked down to the wharf together. There Na 
grandfather, ancient friends, leaned against a clust 
and talked together about the injustice that had t 
Joel Frame; and Jennie and Don whispered toe 
in the background, making themselves very incon 
There is a moderate tide in these waters, and 
pensate for the varying water levels, the wharf ha 
beside it a floating platform, with a narrow run 
climbs from platform to wharf level. The : 
narily ties up to the platform, does not approae 
itself; so that the stringer along the edge of th 
an admirable vantage point from which to 
steamer, criticize the seamanship of the 
makes his landing, and inspect the passen 
freight that may be put ashore. When a few mo 
Cove folk began to appear, to await the steamer 
Jennie and Don seized a favored position -cire 
the runway that led up to the wharf; they s 
dangling their legs over the edge, and dropped st 
and bits of wood into the water below them to 
swirl away on the slow current that eddied e 
the Cove. It was slack water; the steam 
varied in order that she might have this con 
favor when she made the King’s Cove landing. | 
was a difficult piece of navigation, even for a | 
bulk, when the tide ebbed or flowed. Es 
Two or three other old men joined grandfé 
Nathan Moors, and Jennie heard them dise 
dan’s coming. None of them had seen him 
anything about him except his name. ‘a 
“T’ve been a seafaring man many a year,”’ ol 
Judd pronounced, “and I never hear tell of him, 
The others wisely wagged their heads, as th! 
were a verdict from which there could be noa 
began to form a vague picture of an outcast, a 
condemned by the opinion of the elders of her W 
grandfather espied the steamer’s smoke outsid 
and they turned and watched intently as she 
way up the channel and swung into the Cov 
-Thére were never many passengers for 
now and then one of the townsfolk went. aw 
home again. Visitors were rare. Thus it was 
to be sure that the figure of a man on the 
of the little steamer must be Raredan. - ae 
Jennie heard Nathan Moors say, ‘Aye, that 
And her grandfather asked, ‘‘Who’s the wot 
“Likely he’d bring his wife,” Nathan su 
they all nodded as though this were a reasonabl@ 
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| heard this much of their conversation; but she 
-more. Her attention riveted itself, more and 
mnsely, upon that figure in the bow of the steamer. 
i ‘see that he was very tall, that his shoulders were 
fe had on, she thought at first, a black cap or soft 
me fashion; but as the steamer came nearer and 
tjockey for her landing, Jennie perceived that this 
padgear, but a great mop of black hair. The good 
| her dreams had black hair. 
\n’s face was turned away from her; he was 
} the maneuvers involved in the landing, and now 
¢ he spoke to the woman at his side. The experts 
jarf criticized the seamanship of the captain with 
\'rankness; he replied, leaning from the window 
t house, alternating his shouted retorts with com- 
the men handling the moorings. When she was 
sxached behind him and tugged the whistle cord; 
whistle screamed, and warm steam blew across 
 heeks where she sat on the wharf edge. The gang- 
#s down; Raredan and his wife had disappeared. 
aoment Jennie saw him again, at the plank that 
jhe hold, supervising the removal of a mountain 
sxe there. Three large flat cases were unloaded 
} direction; two trunks; a packing box, and then 
' The current, swinging the steamer, moved her 
};, edge of the landing stage till the hold gangplank 
daway. Raredan stopped and caught an end of 
ne hand and lifted it back into place with an 
is ease. . 
n Moors said to Jennie’s grandfather, “‘There’s 
lin the man. I’ve seen two tug at that and make 
tvhat’ he did with one hand.” 
«! her grandfather assented. ‘And he’s built for 


anie did not hear their comment. Her eyes were 
taredan, her lips a little parted. She watched him 
range intensity. He wore a light-colored suit of 
«vy material like homespun; his shoes were stout; 
head was bare. But she was waiting to see his 
»his eyes. She used to think afterward that she 


had known what she would see; nevertheless, when the 
disclosure came it had the effect of a blow. 

He had finished superintending the removal of his be- 
longings. The steamer was casting off. He stepped to his 
wife’s side and took her arm and they came together toward 
the runway that led up to the wharf. A score or so of 
King’s Cove folk watched in silence, grim and unfriendly, 
while they mounted, side by side. Raredan’s eye flitted 
across their faces; a faint smile, half-mocking, hung upon 
his lips. Then his glance encountered Jennie, and some- 
thing in the pale intensity of her regard caught his atten- 
tion. He spoke to the golden-haired girl at his side, and 
pointed. 

Jennie heard him say, ‘‘A witching little elf, there, 
Margot!” 

His voice was rich and warm; it seemed to her like a 
thing alive with color. His eyes were blue. His counte- 
nance—she had seen it too often, in her long imaginings, to 
be mistaken. It was the very counterpart and image of 
the face of the good knight who always came from the 
light to relieve the besieged folk in the castle. 

She walked home with Don and her grandfather in a 
silence that they found disturbing; and once there were 
tears in her eyes, which her grandfather saw. He was be- 
wildered ‘and distressed, and she:had to smile to reassure 
him. She was not, she told him, unhappy at all; she was 
in fact—though this she did not say—drunk with a sense 
of completeness, of perfection in life. It seemed to her— 
she was at this time not yet fourteen years old—that some- 
thing beautifultand fine had come to dwell in the light that 
fronted so friendlily the Head that was her home. 
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ING’S COVE folk, if you asked them the story, are as 
detailed as though they had all been eyewitnesses. 
“Yellow hair flying,” they say. “‘Out she flung, over the 
high rail, and craunch on the flank of the Sow.” 
Yet there were no witnesses, and none of them so much 
as knew of the tragedy till Raredan came ashore that dark 
day. An ugly story, soon told. Not so ugly in the fact, 
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perhaps, as in King’s Cove’s telling; nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently grim. 

Raredan was already a target for unfriendly talk in the 
Cove, long before his wife came to’her sorry end. Joel 
Frame had been wronged, they held, by Raredan’s com- 
ing; and the Cove liked Joel and counted him one of them, 
and so resented Raredan. In this mood, they found many 
matters for complaint in him. His great strength, admi- 
rable in another, they distorted into something like a con- 
scious crime. : 

Perhaps this feeling began on an afternoon when Rare- 
dan and his girl wife had come ashore for supplies, and 
were met upon the open street by Nit Dow, who was al- 
ways a little drunk, and who was unsteady on his feet that 
day. Nit caromed into Mrs. Raredan. The street ran 
along the water’s edge; and Raredan, with no word, picked 
Nit Dow up by collar and belt and heaved him bodily into 
the water, where Nit scrambled ashore as best he could. 
Raredan’s wife was heard and seen to expostulate with 
him at the time; the big man merely brushed his hands and 
smiled at her and shook his mop of hair. 

“"Twill sober him, my dear,”’ he answered her. 

“Aye, strong enough; but prideful. Too strong for his 
own heart’s good,” said King’s Cove. 

It was discovered that his temper was short. Jem Coster 
drove an old horse well known to everyone in the village 
through almost a score of years, and it happened this horse 
was one day tied before the post office when Raredan 
stopped to talk there. The friendly creature nuzzled his 
shoulder with playful teeth, and Raredan’s countenance 
was seen to blaze like fire as he swung and struck with 
naked fist. The beast snorted and reared back, breaking 
her rotten bridle; she galloped awkwardly down the street, 
tail aloft, the ramshackle buggy going to pieces behind her 
at every jump. 

When Jem protested, Raredan said to him evenly, 
“Then you should not accustom your beast to eat human 
flesh, my clown,” and his tone was so even and so cold that 
Jem—Jem was a big man, too—pushed the matter no 
further. (Continued on Page 126) 


a There Were Flowers Among the Grasses All Across the Moor Atop the Ridge, and Jennie and Don Liked to Wander There 
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he held a good, sound position in the 

house of Hazen, Middleton & Co., 
bankers and brokers, and he was extremely 
ambitious—as ambitious as 
Cesar. He was so ambitious 
that on the day he learned 
that his firm planned to open 
a branch office uptown in the 
Hotel Beldmore he excused 
himself from a dinner and a 
dance and went directly home 
to spend the evening figuring 
out what he could do to ob- 
tain the managership of that 
office. 

Forgoing what was cer- 
tain to be an amusing if in- 
nocent evening, moreover, 
was for him no slight sacri- 
fice, especially as he had 
reason to believe that it 
would prove a vain oblation. 
But he steeled himself to it, 
saying, ‘‘That’s the trouble 
with you, Anthony B. Avery; 
you’re too fond of amusing 
yourself. How do you expect 
to get on in the world? How 
do you expect to become an 
important figure in finance if 
you spend all your spare time 
dining and dancing? What 
you should be doing in the 
evenings is studying to fit 
yourself for the job higher 
up, so that when the call 
comes you will be able to look 
your boss squarely in the eyes and 
say, ‘ Yes,sir, I’m your man. I know 
all about the business, and I can fill 
any position in the office, including 
your own, because I’ve been taking 
a correspondence course.’”’ tec 

Anthony B. Avery stopped ab- 
ruptly. A correspondence course! 

He had never seriously thought of that before. It might 
bear looking into. He recalled the multitudinous advertise- 
ments which depicted an ambitious young man like him- 
self returning home to the cozy fireside and the wife and 
the baby with the happy, happy news that he had landed 
that five-thousand-dollar job or that ten-thousand-dollar 
job or whatever priced job, apparently, the ambitious 
young man had wanted to land. To be sure Anthony had 
no wife—and no baby—to greet the announcement with 
proud, glad eyes and to assure him that she had known 
all the time he would make good; but he figured that the 
pride and the gladness in his own eyes would be ample. 

That very evening he cut the coupon, marked an X 
after office management and mailed it to the school, some- 
wherein Wisconsin. Then, since the evening wasstill young, 
he took from the shelves of his bookcase several hitherto 
unread volumes on finance and studied them, without, it 
must be admitted, much enthusiasm, far into the night. 

The next morning he was at his desk—oh, yes, he was 
important enough to have a desk—before anybody had 
arrived but the doorman. He was full of high resolve and 
pleased with himself that he should be so filled. He con- 
gratulated himself warmly on not having attended the 
dinner and the dance the night before; and he remembered 
with regret that previously on two occasions he had en- 
countered that old idiot Middleton—the junior partner— 
just as he, Anthony, had been leaving some similar frivolous 
affair. He wondered if old Middleton would hold that 
up against him—think him dissipated, perhaps, or at best 
a social butterfly. Middleton, it had seemed to him at the 
time, had regarded him rather sternly, and his nod- of 
recognition had been brief and abrupt. Well, that, at any 
rate, should not occur again. No more dancing teas or 
joyful parties in restaurants for him, now that his corre- 
spondence course was on the way. 

The recollection of Mr. Middleton brought with it a 
thought of Middleton’s very young daughter, Malvina, 
whom Anthony had met once at a tea and whom he dis- 
liked more than the brief acquaintance justified. Pretty 
enough, he granted; but an arrogant, egotistic little thing. 
She was engaged, he had heard—engaged and not yet out 
of school! Anthony snorted with disgust at such silliness. 
These spoiled, pampered young idiots that were now grow- 
ing up in the land! What was the world coming to, he’d 
like to know. Where was a man to look for a wife? Yes, 
that was it—where was a man to find a wife among the 
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’’' He Whispered, But Could Remember 
No More of the Quotation 


crowd of thoughtless, selfish, restless, extravagant, sophis- 
ticated but uneducated girls from which one had to choose? 
And their conversation! Oof! It made him shudder. They 
talked all the time, but never made sense. 

In his disgust he turned his attention to the morning’s 
crop of market bulletins, and then he glanced through the 
Wall Street Journal to see if by chance it had anything new 
bearing on Acetylene Gas. The firm was recommending 
the purchase of that stock and it was part of Avery’s duty 
to keep a watchful eye on what concerned it. 

But he found his thoughts wandering back to the use- 
lessness, the perniciousness even, of young girls like Mal- 
vina Middleton.. What he would like to see and to meet 
would be a girl who would take life, the world and the 
people in the world seriously; a girl who would be con- 
tent—happy to marry some young ambitious man who 
was earning a moderately good salary with chances of 
promotion; a girl who would recognize the sterling value 
of a fellow who was willing to devote all his spare time to 
study that he might fit himself for constantly greater 
things. Those girls existed in the advertisements—in the 
correspondence-school advertisements, at any rate—but 
Anthony confessed that he had yet to meet one in real life. 
Well, he hadn’t looked very hard, of course. Perhaps he 
had been searching in the wrong social stratum too. In 
any case, no more society for him. The Ritz and the Plaza 
and the Biltmore should never see him again. 

Meanwhile the large office had gradually become popu- 
lated with clerks, stenographers, messengers, switchboard 
operators and other minor employes who, because they 
worked hard to earn little, were obliged to be on time. 
There was a good deal of chattering and giggling to inter- 
rupt Anthony’s meditations. The two youths whose duty 
it was to click the pasteboard quotation slips into the wall 
rack were almost professional comedians, and when none 
of the partners was present they delighted in rehearsing 
the vaudeville acts that they hoped would one day bring 
them fame on the big time. 

Anthony scowled at their antics for the first time in his 
life. He wondered, indeed, in his new mood of earnestness, 
if he ought not to interfere and demand less noise. But 
he was spared that unpleasant duty by the arrival of Mr. 
Middleton, the junior partner. 

“Good morning, Avery,’”’ commented Mr. Middleton, 
with a brief, preoccupied nod, and passed on into his 
private office. ; 


-smoky atmosphere was distinctly masculine, s) 


“‘He’s not happy this morning, 
Anthony. 

He wondered uneasily if some 
gone wrong with the plans for op 
branch in the BE 
That would be af 
would be a terrific} 
as Anthony was 
himself with the ¢ 
correspondence sch 
come its manager. | 
been vague rumors 
office of lack of ca 
had seen wise heat 
wisely and had on} 
one occasion hear¢ 
to the effect that 
not bite off more 
can chew. He wishe 
_ask Middleton ope 
the prospects of th; 
branch; but he refi 
even if he dared, } 
far from likely, Middleton wou 
him the truth. Oh, well, it wast 
and the market was opening. B 
forget about it and get to work 
that was it! And, he added t 
let old Middleton see that he wa; 

So that day he slaved like a1 
ing a few things that were nece 
a thousand and one that were 
which he hunted up deliberatel 
that he should not be idle for 
Unfortunately, Mr. Middleton 
in his office the greater part o| 
and Hazen, the senior partne 
appear at all until after closing hour, so that 
his employers was aware of Anthony’s feverish} 

About quarter to one Malvina Middleton} 
avowedly to take her father out to lunch—she | 
midst of her Easter vacation—but in reality, a; 
surmised, to get some money from him. 

‘She costs the old fellow a pretty penny,”’ he) 
to himself. ‘‘Sables on a child of seventeen! | 
And bad taste too!” 

Malvina’s way led her past Anthony’s desk, || 
it that his subsequent inward comment was no| 
position, but was based on first-hand informati:. 

“Reeking with perfume!”’ was his rather coarsi 

She was, but it was extremely expensive peill 
really not at all unpleasant. And she was quite 
petulant, spoiled-child, supercilious way. Eve! 
office, where she had no business to be and | 


herself as if she were completely at home—as if, il 
owned the place and all the hard-working slaves) 
She glanced at Anthony, frowned a little in ar} 
to remember if she knew him, decided apparent) 
did, nodded her head and moved her lips just x 
indicate that she might be saying, ‘“‘How do yon 0 
Anthony rose politely and bowed. 
“Good morning, Miss Middleton,” he said : 
but with contempt in his heart. | 
He hated not to be in a position to be rude | 
show her how little use he had for dressed-up, |! 
dolls like herself. 
“Stuffed with sawdust!’’ he thought. 
inside! No brains, no heart, no soul!” 
Gloriously unaware of his disapproval, she jl 
her father’s office, remained closeted with him) 
the length of time necessary for the filling in of a | 
then emerged arm in arm with him, sleek and si 
“Going out to lunch, Avery,’’ vouchsafed M 
ton unnecessarily. ‘‘ Better study those March« 
Acetylene that have just come in. They’re f 
good deal, of course; but try to find out where. 
my daughter, don’t you?—Mr. Avery.” | 
“T’ve had the pleasure— Miss Middleton—i 
ago,’’ he murmured disconnectedly. i) 
“Yes, indeed,”’ said she coolly but politely er! 
tugged at her father’s arm to get him away. | 
“Short of capital, is he?” thought Anthd 
watched them go. ‘‘He’d better sell those sab: 
and put the proceeds back into the Troe. 
Then he called for the report on Acetylene ¢ 
turned to study it at his desk. 
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LAT spring, unfortunately, did Not prove t t 
liant one for stocks or bonds or the firm of He 
dleton & Co. In consequence the project of t) 
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y fire and there was renewed talk in the office 
/sapital.' It was rumored that Hazen was gunning 
|m for a silent partner with talking money. 

I delay, to whatever cause it was due, only served 
Je Anthony B. Avery’s preparedness. Refusing 
ions to frivolity, he labored nightly at his corre- 
»» course on office management. When the time 
|me, he reflected, it would find him the most 
Et potential office manager in New York City. 

its the lessons far more seriously than any that 
thrust upon him at school or at college, and he 
; his answers to the questionnaires as painstak- 
‘f his life depended on their correctness. As a 
| instructors in far-away Wisconsin assured him 
jifyingly that he was an extremely satisfactory 
ind that he had a bright future ahead of him. 
izested, even, that he tackle their more difficult 
jiced course on banking. He did so at the expense 
afternoons’ relaxation. 

[ng that bothered Anthony was the conviction 
jer of the partners was aware of his sacrifice of 
i to the pursuit of efficiency. It was all very 
rery soul-satisfying to know, himself, that he was 
i ashining hour; but it was obviously important 
mployers should know it too. Casually, half- 
pr, he had informed his equals and his inferiors in 
shat he was doing a great deal of outside work— 
fas, indeed, spending all his spare time in study; 
aformation, somewhat to his chagrin, was ac- 
ja manner somewhat similar to that in which it 
Bted—casually, half laughingly. This was vexa- 
Ws there, then, no real respect for industry? Was 
ito better oneself a thing to be mocked at and 
}0 much the worse, he thought grimly, for the 
nd the jeerers; so much the worse for the idle 

8. 

ji Middleton, packed away for her last term at 
igschool, brightened—or darkened—the office no 
Nthing more feminine than the stenographers and 
jird girls disturbed the cigar smoke that swayed 
in front of the quotation board. No refining 
jlting influence of young womanhood came to 
the usefulness of the brass spittoons by the cus- 
jiairs. For Anthony it might just as well not have 


\tedly the office was depressed. Hazen, and even 


y did appear they looked worried, and locked 


ti, were often absent, sometimes for an entire day. 


themselves in and were curt to their employes. Occa- 
sionally prosperous-looking strangers came to see them at 
the office, and then the company’s books were called for 
and long hours were spent behind closed doors. 

“Going on the rocks,’’ whispered the wise pessimists, 
always ending with the refrain: ‘Lack of capital.” 

Then one beautiful day toward the middle of June the 
clouds suddenly lifted and the pessimists were put to rout 
like mist before the sun. Hazen came in with the first 
smile that had been seen on his thin, ascetic face for 
months. Middleton, always florid and beefy, was cer- 
tainly more florid if not more beefy, and he had put on his 
brightly checked suit as if to prove that the life of the 
banker and broker was a gay one. Somewhere, whispered 
the optimists, the silent partner had been found. It was 
now but a question of weeks before that long-contemplated 
uptown office would be opened. Whom would the firm 
select to manage it? 

“T,” said Anthony B. Avery to himself—‘‘I am the man 
for the position, Mr. Middleton, for I have just completed 
the correspondence courses in banking and in office man- 
agement to which I have devoted all my spare time in- 
stead of squandering it in the ballrooms and restaurants 
and billiard parlors. I am your man.” 


Ir 


HE following week, accordingly, Anthony was exhil- 

arated but not particularly surprised when he was sum- 
moned to Mr. Middleton’s office. The junior partner was 
scowling fiercely at an open letter that lay on his desk in 
front of him; and Anthony, puzzled by the scowl, un- 
consciously permitted his eyes to wander toward its ap- 
parent cause. The letter was written on robin’s-egg-blue 
note paper in the typical handwriting of the twentieth- 
century fashionable schoolgirl. 

“Tt’s Malvina again,” conjectured Anthony immedi- 
ately. “‘I wonder what she’s up to now.” 

Middleton, after a moment, looked up and said, “Sit 
down, please, Avery, won’t you?” 

Then he continued rereading the letter. Then he shoved 
it impatiently to one side. Then he drew a long breath, 
only to release it in something that resembled a groan. He 
sat back in his chair and commenced tapping the ma- 
hogany desk with his pencil, nervously, almost angrily. 

“‘T find myself in a ridiculous predicament, Avery,’ he 
said at last. ‘‘It has its comic side, I suppose, and yet in a 


sense it’s rather tragic. Frankly, I’m at a loss what to do. 
That’s why I called you in, Avery.” 
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He shot a glance at Anthony that conveyed both doubt 
and appeal. Anthony, mystified, but perceiving no ne- 
cessity for an answer on his part, merely nodded as sym- 
pathetically as he could. There was a silence. 

“Tt’s my daughter,’’ said Middleton abruptly, explo- 
sively. “It’s Malvina. You’ve met my daughter, haven’t 
you, Avery?” 

“T know her very slightly, sir.” 

Middleton emitted a rasping, ironical grunt. 

“Yor that matter, so do I,” he said. 

Once more he regarded Anthony, this time slowly and 
appraisingly, taking in every detail from his hair to his 
boots. It was as if he contemplated purchasing him. 

“You go around a good deal—socially?”’ he inquired. 

Anthony flushed. Was his butterfly past to be brought 
up against him, he wondered—that past which he had so 
earnestly striven to obliterate by months of conscientious 
industry and studiousness? If so, it was manifestly un- 
fair—it was disgracefully unfair. 

“T used rather to enjoy going out a little,” he admitted, 
“but during the last three months I have cut that all out.” 
He hesitated an instant, and then, unable to resist the 
temptation, blurted out: ‘All this spring I have devoted 
my spare time to a correspondence course. I have been 
trying, sir, to render myself fit for—for more important 
work.” 

Mr. Middleton nodded absently. 

“Yes,’’ he murmured—‘‘yes. I remember someone’s 
telling me about that. Very praiseworthy. I take it, 
though, you haven’t forgotten how to dance?”’ 

Anthony confessed that he had not. 

“Well,” said Middleton with a huge sigh, “I’d better 
tell you all about it—let you in on the ground floor. If I 
can make you thoroughly understand the situation you 
will perhaps not think the proposition I’m going to put up 
to you so—well, so absurd. 

“My daughter, Avery, is—or was—engaged to marry 
young Winthrop Blaine. Both of them are too young, of 
course, and the engagement would have been a long one. 
That is to say, it would have been a long one had not 
young Blaine broken it off himself day before yesterday.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Anthony. ‘That was pretty rotten 
of him, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, it was pretty rotten of him from my daughter’s 
point of view at any rate. Personally, I’m not sorry. 
Never liked him in spite of his money and his position. 
The trouble is that Malvina—my daughter—did like him, 
or at least she thought she did, which amounts to the 

same thing. She’s just a child, you see, 

and, I’m afraid, rather a spoiled, head- 

strong child. She’s always had everything 

she wants. My fault, of course. Well, she 
wanted young Blaine and she got him—for 
a while. Some chorus girl’s got him now, I 
believe.” 

“That’s abominable, sir!’’ exclaimed 
Anthony with very commendable horror 
in his tone. 


He Radiated Gratitude and Joy at That, and the 
Orchestra, as if Responsive to His Mood, Began to 
Play Till the Clouds Roll By. He Joined Malvina 
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“Tt’s abominable for Malvina, certainly, and no doubt 
for the chorus girl too. But my interest is, of course, only 
in Malvina and in how she reacts to what is, for her, a very 
humiliating situation. She’s very proud, Malvina is— 
almost arrogant, I’m afraid. She’s been rather lording it 
over the other girls at her school—boasting a little, I mean, 
about being engaged and all that, raving about the divine 
qualities of her fiancé.” 

“Only natural,’’ murmured Anthony. 

“Yes, but trying for the other girls who have no fiancés 
to rave about. The engagement, fortunately, had not been 
formally announced; in fact nobody would have known of 
it if Malvina had been able to keep quiet. But she wasn’t 
able. She didn’t, it appears, tell the girls who her man 
was; but she did promise that she would show him 
to them—parade him round the ring—at the gradu- 
ating exercises up there at Miss Bent’s school. That 
was when they had planned to announce their en- 
gagement publicly. Well, those graduating exercises 
take place in exactly three days.”’ 

Mr. Middleton paused impressively. 

“T see,’ said Anthony, who didn’t, however, see 
at all. 

“In three days,’ repeated Middleton; 
has no fiancé to show off.” 

“Yes—what ashame! It must be very hard on 
her. Young girls are so pitiless about that sort of 
thing, especially if they’ve—if they think somebody’s 
been lording it over them.” 

“PBxactly! That’s what my daughter points out 
in her letter here. Perhaps I’d better read you a bit 
of it so that you will comprehend how really tragic 
her situation seems to her. But remember, Avery, 
she’s very young—only seventeen—and the young 
take things hard. So make allowances if she sounds 
a little hysterical.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Anthony patiently. 

Middleton picked up the sheet of note paper and 
ran through it swiftly until he came to a passage 
which he evidently deemed quotable and effective. 

“This is what she says,” he began. Then he read: 

“€Vou see, dad, what an awful mess I’m in. I’ve 
made all the girls envious, and most of them are so 
envious that they absolutely hate me. My life won’t 
be bearible [sic!] when they find out I’ve been thrown 
down like that, and I can’t even pretend that it was 
me that threw him down, because just yesterday I 
was raving about how perfectly wonderful he was 
and what a hurry I was in to marry him. Of course, 
now I know that he’s nothing but a low-down 
skunk ——’ 

“The modern generation is rather brutal,” inter- 
jected Middleton, and continued hastily: ‘* and 
I don’t see how I ever thought differently about him. 
But that doesn’t help me now in the least. I’m ab- 
solutely desperite [sic/] and think I’ll kill myself or 
something. If only I had some man I could pretend 
was him—someone I could show to the girls so I 
wouldn’t bea laughingstock and an object of derision. 
I can’t bear their laughter, and I think I’ll kill my- 
self or something. And I won’t have anybody at all 
to dance with at the dance on Saturday night. Vl 
be absolutely disgraced and I don’t feel I can bear it. 
Can’t you help me somehow, dad, or I won’t ever be the 
same again. I wish I knew some boy I could ask up just 
for those two days; but if I asked any boy I knew he’d 
just go and tell everybody about it and I’d be laughed at 
more than ever. So I really think unless you can help me 
that I’ll kill myself or something.’” 

Mr. Middleton here stopped and, unsmiling, put the 
letter back on his desk. ; 

“You see how it is, Avery?’ he inquired. “It’s the first 
humiliation she’s encountered in her life, and it hurts. Of 
course, it’s somewhat her own fault for having boasted too 
much—sort of set herself up above the rest, I suppose. 
They’ll kick her the harder when they find she’s down. 
Poor kid!”’ , 

““As you say,” agreed Anthony, “‘it’s tragic from her 
point of view. Isn’t there something you can do—take 
her out of the school, perhaps, before the graduation 
exercises?’”’ 

Middleton, rapping once more on the desk with his 
pencil, shook his head slowly in discouraged negation. 

““They’d only make it worse for her later. She wouldn’t 
be able to hold up her head when the true reason came out. 

No; as I see it, she’s got to face the music and get through 
those two daysaswellasshecan. But I was wondering 4 
He paused, doubtless to formulate that about which he 


“and she 


was wondering. Then: “I was wondering,” he said, ‘“‘if 
we couldn’t do something to make it easier for her.” 
Anthony, at the use of the plural pronoun “we,” began 


to wonder a little himself; but he was far from expecting 
the amazing proposal which his employer laid before him. 

“Tf you’ll overlook the baldness of the compliment,” 
said Mr. Middleton, “‘you’re a very presentable young 
man, Avery, anc I’ve no doubt you're a very tactful young 
man as well. I know, by having watched your work here 
in the office, that you’re intelligent. Oh, yes, Avery, don’t 
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imagine I haven’t followed your work and appreciated it 
at its true worth. I consider you one of our most valuable 
men—a man with a certain future.” 

There had crept into Mr. Middleton’s usually unen- 
thusiastic voice a suspicious touch of smoothness and 
urbanity. Almost there was in it a caressing note, and a 
fixed smile widened his florid jowls as he continued: 

“You khow that we have definitely decided to open our 
uptown office in the Beldmore, Avery. Yes, that is decided. 
What we have not decided is who to put in charge of it; 
but whoever we do select will find himself holding down 
an exceedingly profitable and important position. I might 
say a position which will prove a stepping-stone to assured 
success in the financial world.” 


“IT Admit it, Sir, 
and I, Too, am 
Sorry. I Quite 
Understand Your 

Attitude’’ 


““T quite appreciate 
that, sir,’ said Anthony, 
trying toappear calm. “It 
will be a position of re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Tt will be a position 
demanding ,both intelli- 
gence and tact. Our man- 
ager will have to be what 
is known as a good mixer. 
He will have to possess 
many of the qualities of a diplomat, for uptown clients are 
of both sexes, and the uptown broker must be affable as 
well as reliable. The man who trades in a hotel office makes 
of that office his club. It is a sort of social meeting place, 
and no sour-faced, strait-laced manager, whatever his abil- 
ity may be, will succeed in keeping together a clientele for 
long.” 

“T ean understand that, I think,’ said ‘anthony won- 
dering what all this had to do with Malvina and her very 
pitiful plight. 

“Well,’”’ Middleton went on, “the point is this: What 
would you say, Avery, to packing up your suitcase and 
running up to Blenheim-on-the-Hudson for the week- 
end?” 

‘‘Blenheim-on-the-Hudson!”’ repeated Anthony. 

“Yes, that’s where my daughter’s school is— Miss Bent’s 
school, you know.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Anthony. 
nothing more adequate to say. 

“Surprises you a bit, eh? Sort of staggers you, I sup- 
pose; but you see what I mean?” 

“T’m not sure I do.” 

“Tt’s simple enough. My daughter’s got to have a 
man—a fiancé in fact—for the duration of the commence- 
ment exercises. What she wants I’ve always given her. 
Foolish of me, maybe, but she’s the only person I have left 
to give anything to. Well, she wants, as I say, a fiancé, 
for the week-end. She can’t ask anybody she knows to 
fill the réle, or anyone her friends know, because the man 
has got to disappear from sight as soon as his—er—job is 
done. Now I venture to say that you’re the ideal man, 
Avery; and if you prove to be—I mean if you live up to 
my expectations, as I’m sure you will—why, I see no 
reason to prevent your being appointed manager of our 
Beldmore office. Of course, I can’t precisely promise that; 


“Oh!” And he found 
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but I can promise you my vote arid hearty st 
I have some little influence in the matter of om 
and promotions.” 

Here Mr. Middleton paused to let the idea sir 
was asking of Avery a very extraordinary serv 
knew that at the same time he was dangling 
young man’s eyes a very tempting bribe. An 
course, when he had recovered sufficiently from | 
ment, understood equally well the importance 0 
being offered him. But it was the very absur 
frivolousness of the job that he was being asked 
take that rendered him hesitant to undertake 
surely, by silly playacting had he thought to 
coveted managership! 

With more than alittle bitterness, he rece 
long, arduous evenings spent in monkish sg 
wrestling with the correspondence courses 
as early Christian saints had wrestled with 
Industry, sobriety, determination! How 
himself, had they benefited him? No, 
they, but, on the contrary, what he had 
for them that had put the plum of adya 
within his reach. It was his social preser 
his ability to dance, his training in hand 
his possession of dress clothes and, pr 
a certain amount of savoir-faire that 
him upward to success. There wasa situat) 
to rejoice the heart of a cynic! : 

“T’d like to think it over, Mr. Midd ot 

_ said. ‘‘It’s—it’s very startling.” 

But his employer, shaking: hia’ head, pc i 
that there was no time to spare for meditat 
ease demanded instant action, and if Antho) 
not seé his way to a prompt acceptance, W 
Middleton would have to look elsewhere. — 

“Ability to come quickly to decisions, Ay 
pointed out, “is a quality that we deman 
office manager.”’ 

Viewing the problem in this light, Anthony reali 
there was but one answer he could make. Opp 
he had been told often enough, knocks but once 
man’s door. He would be nothing more than a va 
coward should he refuse to open. if 

He stood up, rested the palms of his hands 
Middleton’s mahogany desk, threw back his. 
with the air of a proud Horatius, volunteered for ( 

“That’s fine,” said Middleton cordially—‘ ‘the 
I thought you’d see the thing through, Avery. It 
fantastic, of course, but it will be all over in twod 
you will have put me under obligations to you—ob 
which I shall endeavor to repay.’ 

Olu _ protested Anthony, “I’m not thinks 
that, sir.’ 4 

“Well, Iam,’ said Middleton; ‘‘and now let’ss 
the details. I shall telegraph Malvina at once and 
are coming on Friday afternoon. There’s a tré 
remember, that leaves the Grand Central at 4:15 
you to Blenheim about an hour later. Malvina} 
you at the station. Fortunately, you know each 
least by sight; so you won’t have to wear a gree 
tion in your lapel for identification purposes, eh? 

“Fortunately,” murmured Anthony. 

“You will stay at the inn—the Purple Lion, it’s 
very fair accommodation too. Sunday evening ye 
at liberty to return home, your own master. Ne 
say, your engagement will not actually be announ 
it will, of course, be assumed to exist. In this way 
avoid newspaper notoriety, which would natu 
embarrassing for you.” . 

“Very,” agreed Anthony emphatically. >| 

“And,” Mr. Middleton continued, “once the gr 
exercises are over, you will be under no obligation 
ever to—to—well, let us say to carry on in yourr 
daughter will be going up to Bar Harbor in any 
the summer, and Bar Harbor is a long way for 
working young business man to commute to. Nol 
expect it of you; nobody will accuse Malvina’ s 
lukewarmness, I mean. Then, in the course of the 
Malvina will announce that she has broken off! 
ment. That lets you out with no harm done 
her out with her pride unscathed. Yes, Avery, 
out very nicely, you see.” . i 

“T see, sir,’’ said Avery dubiously. 8 

“Good boy!’’ said Middleton, and rose a 
Anthony’s hand and called it a day. 


Iv 


HEN the local train for Albany pulled 0} 
Grand Central station at 4:15 on Friday it ue 
among other people and things, Anthony B. Aver 
large suitcase. It contained no more inwar 
young man than Anthony. During the thr 
had intervened between his decision to und 
venture and his departure upon it he had suff 
ments of one who, without training or experient 2 
out upon the public stage to play the parte of 
Moreover, Anthony was not by nature an actor 
(Continued on Page 41’ 


me, if it is to 
pthe Remotest 
imblance to 
‘ss, Must Have 
ast One Par: 
\nstantly in It 


K\E is some kind of jolt that will act as cure to 
éy habit in the world except matrimony. For all 
Ir addicts there is an open sesame to freedom— 
ia place in the subconscious which, if the proper 
is shouted at it, will react instantly and for good 
“his, of course, is the simple basis of cure by sug- 
id of all those faith healings which every day in 
wy are becoming more and more popular. It’s 
e patient to work for himself, that’s all, and the 
A to do this is to throw a scare into him which 
wisters by hitting that guilty spot which the 
tf us are inclined to bundle up as long as possi- 
| »mfortable wadding of self-delusion. 

¢r-to reach said hot spot of conscious guilt, severe 
€are sometimes necessary, and the more necessary 
m severe. As a good illustration of what I mean, 
sne dope from a dentist friend of mine. He told it 
iself in one of those cozy moments when he had 
i'r dam spread neatly over my powers of speech, 
€ with a ten-pound weight, a steel vise, the jack 
flivver and a couple of old spark plugs. At least 
v it felt at the time. Then he spoke that classic 
gning ‘Now this is going to hurt a little,” and 
?me with a pickax and something which sounded 
eild saw Jake used to bring around to grandpa’s 
Jumns, to cut the winter’s wood supply. Then in 
F Ss condition he told me the following story. 


Vhen Joe, the Gas Fiend, Reformed 


MS this dentist had a young assistant who was a 
id. I don’t mean he burned it, dear landlady; I 
hiinhaled it. He loved to wrap himself around a 
(quarts of laughing gas and laugh himself uncon- 
2am he was John D. Rockefeller with a full head 
rown hair, or that Lillian Gish had asked him to 
». What with business very slow in the Painless 
8|which were painless chiefly because nobody came 
b¢sained—why, I suppose it was rather better fun 
véching the Elevated trains go by, at that. 

|long time,” said my dentist, ‘‘I knew he must be 
2 stuff because it went so fast, but I could never 
hh, at it. Then one day I came in the office, and 
hay in the chair, the pipe just dropping from his 
-| Was so darn mad I jammed it in again, put him 
nr and pulled out four front teeth. Then I set the 
) the stand before him all in a row, nice and neat, 
16 liers beside them and walked out. 


| 
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“Two hours later I came back and 
he was nowhere around. Finally I 
located him in the laboratory hard at 
work. He wouldn’t look at me, nor 
speak, at first. Finally I hit him on 
the shoulder. 

Seett lad OClmsalcunly 
matter, anyhow?’ 

““Fang it all!’ says Joe, like he had 
a flannel cake in his mouth, ‘I took a 
shot of gash and pulled all my own 
teesh out! I’m off the stuff for lifsh!’”’ 

And he was. Whether or not the doc 
made Joe a reformation present of a 
set of store teeth, he neglected to men- 
tion, but he did testify to the fellow’s 
absolute cure. 

But just what the cure for lady au- 
thors is I have not yet discovered. 
Nor do I know how to remedy the 
rapidly increasing habit in women of 
self-support. Like a cold in the head, 
we have become so used to the idea of 
having it among us, and considering 
it as catching but not serious, that we 
have ceased to pay much attention to 
the matter. It is no longer a question, 
it is a condition, and even I myself 
would probably never have reopened 
the discussion had not somebody re- 
cently inquired as to my secret ambi- 
tion and asked me to discuss the 
matter in writing. 

At once the subject struck me as 
interesting. To begin with, we all like 
to discuss ourselves, and particularly 
do we enjoy divulging our secrets, or 
something which will reasonably pass 
as such. Then again, it was palpable 
that we all do have secret ambitions; that pretty nearly 
every one of us has felt that, given the right conditions, 
we would have been, ah, so different! A subject which I 
have discussed sketchily in a previous article. But when 
it came right down to my own secret ambition, that was 
something yet again. 

Did I know my secret ambition? Could I get honest 
enough with myself to discover what it really was, and 
when I found it would I be willing to confess? Faced by 
this problem, there was nothing for it but to take off the 
high-heeled shces, pin back the front hair in that unbecom- 
ing but comfortable manner, smear a little cold cream 
around the eyes, and indulge in one of those hours of 
relaxation when, certain sure there is no one watching her, 
a woman can afford a thorough self-examination. 

My first impulse was to acclaim that my ambition had 
always been to write. And in a way that is true. But then, 
earlier in my career I wanted, very badly, to be a boarding- 
house keeper. At one time there seemed to me no position 
more exalted, powerful and 
respect-commanding. I longed 
to inspire terror in the hearts of 
my subjects, to be the arbiter 
of prunes and gaslight, to float 
ponderously from floor to floor 
carrying Fate with me, groveled 
to by my boarders. It was a 
tremendous conception, soul- 
stirring; and at times the con- 
templation of it carried me into 
a frenzy of secret exaltation. I 
may mention in passing that at 
this period I was six years old 
and that we owed for about two 
weeks. I resolved that when I 
grew up and was a boarding- 
house keeper, I would board nice 
parents like mine with such a 
charming child, absolutely free, 
and feel honored to do so. 

But the above was not an un- 
clouded ambition. Side by side 
with it, and constantly in con- 
flict with my longing to be a 
landlady, was the burning wish 
to be a ballet dancer. In those 
days ballet dancers still wore a 
few clothes, although the more 
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conservative of our American ladies did not consider them 
sufficient, by any means. But I, with the customary dar- 
ing of the younger set, was strong for the costume and 
craved to wear it. You recall the rig, I’m sure—a white 
tulle ruffle reaching almost to the knee, and a pink silk 
corset affair. With this went bathing shoes of sorts, 
strapped a la Ostend, and a carefree manner tra-la-la! I 
spent many an hour of terrific struggle striving to decide 
between dancing and dunning. I have entirely recovered 
from all desire to run a boarding house, but the dancing 
part of it has won out to a survival which occasionally 
crops out in my dreams. [Mr. Freud, kindly not take 
notice. ] 

Of course there followed in due sequence the ambition 
to be a nun, an actress and a suffrage leader, and all these 
went by the board in a perfectly normal, healthy fashion. 
I cannot truly say that I was ever ambitious to be a 
writer—I just naturally wrote. But one ambition, the 
earliest and still the most persistent, was to be a mother; 
a housewife with a good husband and a nice large family of 
troublesome, healthy children. 


It All Comes From Playing With Dolls 


BLAME this entirely upon my own mother. The 

wretched woman, long before I was sufficiently conscious 
of self-determination to protect myself, gave me dolls to play 
with; dolls, tea sets, doll carriages, little beds, and all the 
paraphernalia of domesticity in miniature. Of course I will 
admit that she probably did not realize what she was doing, 
and in a more enlightened age would have provided type- 
writers, manuscript paper, income-tax-return blanks and 
Whosis manual of public speaking, instead. But why decry 
her ignorance, now that it is too late? The damage was 
done long ago, with the result aforementioned. She im- 
planted in mea profound basic ambition to be a good wife 
and mother, and I have never been able to get over it. 

That, on closest examination, is my secret ambition, 
and, as things look right now, it doesn’t seem as if it would 
ever be fulfilled. True, I have a husband—a second hus- 
band, to be exact—and I am the proud possessor of the 
cutest, sweetest, smartest kid on earth—except yours, of 
course. But I am not a good wife and mother in the correct 
and accepted sense of the words. I am a professional 
woman—a work addict, a writing fiend with a taste for 
independence and an income of my own, and a craving for 
my profession which, break away from it as I might 
endeavor to, would leave me at the end of a short period 
nervous as the worst cocaine user, intolerable until I got 
my stimulant again. 

To me those women who incorrectly claim that they can 
do two jobs at once, the professional and the domestic, and 
do justice to both, are bound in short order to lay the 

(Continued on Page 114) 


I Cannot be the Sort of Wife and Mother Which Seems to Me Ideal and at the 
Same Time Do My Job as a Purveyor of Public Entertainment 
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HERE are you going 
on your vacation, Har- 
ris?’ asked Littlejohn. 


“Long Beach? Far Rockaway? Asbury 
Park?” 

“None of those. I can’t afford them 
this year,’ I said. I am perfectly frank 
with Littlejohn. He is a certified public 
accountant; he audits my books and pre- 
pares my income-tax statements. ‘ Busi- 
ness wasn’t so good this spring. I can’t 
afford to go to a place where I have to 
put on a front.” 

“You can get accommodations very 
reasonably at any of those places.” 

“Tt’s the people one meets,” I said. 
“Tt’s the neighbors. At those fashionable 
hotels they put on such a front that 
Mrs. Harris would not think of going 
there without a lot of new dresses. I’m 
tired of going broke to keep up appear- 
ances.” 

“You are looking for a quiet place 
where you would not have to fuss and put 
on,” he said understandingly. ‘‘A place 
where there is no competition. How long 
a vacation are you taking?” 

“Three weeks or a month. There’s 
nothing doing in New York real estate in a 
the hot weather.” =~ 

“T’ve got the very place for you, 

Harris,” said Littlejohn. ‘‘George Hew- 5 
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lett has a seashore place down on Shovel Nose Island that worth a dime. I 
should suit you down to the ground. He’s going to spend know; I get up his 


- the season at his chateau in the Thousand Islands, and tax statements.” } 
he told me I could use this other. But I can’t get away ““Are the people 


until August.” there nice? Mrs. 
““What’s the rent?” Harris id 


‘“‘Hewlett says With Not More Than a Moment’s Hesi« 
tation She Intrusted Her Fingers to the 
Large Lady's Coaxing Palm 


“There is no rent. It can’t be rented; there’s some re- 
striction. Do you know Shovel Nose? It’s as exclusive as they’re the salt of 
that place where Robinson Crusoe lived. It’s only fifty theearth. They’rea 
miles from the city line, but there’s no transportation; you bit queer, possibly; 
might get there in two hours, and it might take you two you can imagine the sort that would be willing to be ma- the lines of lowly bungalows ashore; but her « 


days. You take the South rooned on a desert island for the summer.” ment was not of my making. 

Shore Railroad to Bayhead, “Ah, school-teachers, I suppose; and writers, and re- ‘A millionaire’s seashore place!’’ she murmul 
and then you catch the ferry tired business men.” ingly. f 

across the South Bay, when “They don’t need to bother you,” he said. ‘‘Do you “Exactly, my dear,” I insisted. ‘A million 
you catch it. Itruns, unless want it?” times over.”’ x 
the captain has gone fishing. Mrs. Harris was delighted when I told her that I had The inhabitants of the bungalows had com 


I believe it’s a nice place. found a house for our vacation. I had told her that we meet the boat; its arrival was evidently a wele 
Hewlett says so; he talks might be obliged to remain in the city over the heated in the monotony of their lives. They had all a 
about it as if it were the term; I am perfectly frank with Mrs. Harris. Indeed, ifI seventy or eighty of them, the men in army | 
only place to go, and he’s may lay claim to any small virtue it is that of frankness; corduroys and steeple-crowned straw hats of 
worth three millions -if he’s I have no patience with the small deceits and impostures twenty-five-cent pattern, the women in varicolo 
practiced in a social and business way by so many people. ers and worsted skirts, the children half na 
I always say that such people deceive only themselves. If women were bareheaded, quite a few of them 
I had my way everybody would be frank and straight- burned so that the whites of their eyes shone lil 
forward; but then one must take the world as he finds it. colored people. The men, I discovered, wore ha 

“What is the good of all this pretending?” I have ob- they were less hardened to the unmitigated gli 
jected more than once when having a friend up to dinner sun, being mostly week-enders. 3 
and Mrs. Harris had taken in a waiter and a dinner from After the other passengers had scrambled to t 
the local caterer. ‘He had been received with shouts and embraces, @ 
knows that we are elderly female in a red blazer and duck skirt 
very simple people.” sitting quietly. She approached, set a rubber-! 

“He doesnot begin at the edge of the pier and reached down a hant 


to know how simple ““Welcome to Shovel Nose, Mrs. Littlejohn! 

dy you are, Asa,” she witha cordial and familiar smile. * 
ie replied. “Run inside “The name is Potts-Harris,” said my wife, aft 
now and dress; and, ing this person uncertainly. | 

mind, none of your With not more than a moment’s hesitation sh 


simple jokes and re- her fingers to the large lady’s coaxing palm. Th 
marks at the dinner promptly leaned back and twitched Mrs. Hat 


table.” wharf. 4 
So now, as the “Goodness gracious!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hart 

launch which had fer- ingly. “ 4 

ried us -across. from I clambered hastily from the boat. I ama 


ay 
re 
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ae 


Bayhead ‘bumped and I did not fancy the appearance I should p 
against the crooked being snaked out of the vessel by this muse 1 
and staggering spiles “T am Mrs. Doremus,” said the large lad 
of the Shovel Nose shoulders. ‘‘ We expected Mr. and Mrs. Litt 
He Made Incredibly Quick Work of His Task, Seeming Indeed to Take a Grisly Pleasure in It pier, she frowned at shall be ever so glad to have you, Mrs. Pott 


She glanced at me, waited 
a moment, and then nodded 
cordially. ‘‘ Are youin charge 
here, madam?”’ asked Mrs. 
4 once regaining her poise. ‘As much as any- 
sd Mrs. Doremus with comic aggressiveness. 
foerhaps you will be good enough to direct us to 
tt cottage,” said Mrs. Harris. 

bremus lifted two of our four grips and marched 
| them. ‘ 

d upon taking them from her. I rather liked her, 
on my guard against her, as one must always be 
‘uard in strange communities; she was, for all 
ie official baggage smasher of this place. She 
lad of us down the single boardwalk which ran 
sto ocean across the island. 

jises of the settlement faced the walk on both 
\y were of the style of architecture which is called 
ala half, consisting of a ground floor and an attic 
ded windows. They were severally of four to 
)\n8, with screened verandas; neat enough struc- 
| decidedly commonplace. There was no shrub- 
0; them; the only green things springing from the 
‘| roundabout were scrawny pines and thickets of 
ns and wild roses.and huckleberries and tousled 
« They would have looked unsightly in the extreme 
| stucco Colonials in any smart suburb; but here, 
‘ifying air, with the rumbling of the surf on an 
ile beach somewhere off there behind the dunes, 
(surprisingly well for human habitations. A 
»h was going in one of them; on the veranda sat 
fhe roughly clad natives, drinking in with silent 
@; the hackneyed strains of the Sextet from Lucia. 
a ther stood a man.in hip boots, holding up to view 
id blood-smeared flounder; two brown urchins 
ing, over the sand hills toward him. Our con- 
pised and spoke at length about string beans to a 
blag woman who was grubbing among some low 
s|ke plants. Mrs. Doremus introduced us to the 
alist, whose name I did not bother to remember. 
afternoon; the air was informed with a remark- 
p|tizing scent of frying fish and sizzling bacon 


7 you will just love it here,” said Mrs. Doremus. 
b .rdwalk rose steeply to climb the dunes, and we 
b)selves confronted by the Atlantic Ocean. The 
S)tting behind us, and the prospect of endless and 
iter was wild and forbidding; but Mrs. Doremus 
us with a sympathetic smile, as though she had 
to view an ordered garden. 

1/ e turned aside and entered the veranda of a gray 
| er-beaten shack which huddled among the dunes. 
ed iron arm which projected from the veranda 
Jinted board; on it was the name of the hut: All 


or was unlocked. We entered a square chamber 
fiaiture showed it to be a combination living room 
groom. A divan, beneath a row of casement 
Vi took up the farther sidé of the room; through 
ws I saw again the glancing waters of the sea. 


There was a 
large brick 
fireplace, be- 
side which 
was stacked 
driftwood; there were five 
wicker easy-chairs and a 
console table topped with 
pink marble. The walls 
and ceiling of the cham- 
ber were painted in bar- 
baric colors, in chrome 
yellow and dull green and black. A 
large bronze lamp hung from a cen- 
tral rafter. Mrs. Doremus pushed 
open a casement window, and sank 
down on the divan. 
“T’ve been going all day,” she said. ‘‘Those two doors 
are the bedrooms; that stair goes to the attic; that door 
is the kitchen. That is the part of the house that will 
interest you most, Mrs. Potts-Harris. Go in, dear, and 
see how nice he has it.” 

We went into the kitchen, which was painted a glaring 
white. There was a copper sink, a soapstone washtub, a 
coal stove and an oil stove. The water supply was from a 
tank over the sink; the tank connected with a hand pump 
under the dresser. 

“No gas, no electric light, no running water!’ I muttered 
in my wife’s ear. ‘And no servant to do anything! It 
looks as if we’ve let ourselves in for a busy summer, 
Vera.” 

With the same mistaken sympathy, Mrs. Doremus 
watched us crossing the main room again and going in 
to view the bedchambers. The bedding was in place, as 
Littlejohn had promised, and the beds were clean, with 
good hair mattresses. There was a washstand in each room 
freshly filled with water, and fresh towels in a rack. 

“Don’t you just love it?’’ crowed 
Mrs. Doremus. “It’s so cozy and homy. 

Imagine, dear, you will do all your own 
housework! You'll find ice in the box out- 
side the back door, and some fresh vege- 
tables and a lovely weakfish.”’ 

“There is ice, at least,’’ I 
said. 

“Oh, yes; we have every- 
thing here. You’ll find an ex- 
press wagon outside the back 
door, too; you’ll need it to 
carry your ice and 
milk and grocer- 
ies from the boat. 
You'll want it to 
fetch your coal up 
from the boat 
also. , And when 
you want fire- 
wood you can get 
all you need 
out on the 
beach. 
There’s an 
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ax and bucksaw outside the back door too. There’s a five- 
gallon oil can under the kitchen table; Mr. Potts-Harris 
can bring more when that is used. We are sometimes short 
of fresh meat, but that need not worry you; George Hew- 
lett’s sharpie is lying down at the pier, and Mr. Potts-Harris 
can catch you plenty of fish and dig you clams. Oh, I know 
you are both going to be so much at home here; you are 
going to love it!” 

She arose, beaming at us, and strode to the door. 

“T must run along home now to get Mr. Doremus’ 
dinner. He’s been up the beach, fishing in the surf. I do 
wonder what we are going to have to eat! Good after- 
noon.” 

I went out to the ice box and found the promised fish. It 
was large and slippery, bristling with spines, and alto- 
gether repellent. I filled a rusty dish pan at the pump and 
sat down on the back steps to disembowel the creature. I 
was still working over it when darkness came on, but I did 
not regret the lapse of time. I had left Mrs. Harris 
slumped down on the divan, disconsolate and unable to 
select among unpleasant and accusatory remarks for their 
very plenitude. I trusted that she would perceive the 
necessity for mutual forbearance and helpfulness between 
castaways. She still sat there while I bustled about, build- 
ing a fire of driftwood, tending the oil stove, lighting the 
lamps, pumping water. Until one is thus thrown on one’s 
own resources on a desert island one can have no adequate 
conception of the sum of manual labor involved in carrying 
on the processes of even semicivilized living. But she was 
so overcome by the prospect before her as to be incapable 
of spirited reproaches. 

“T am not used to this, Asa,’”’ she said weakly. “‘You 
should not have brought me to this terrible place, Asa.”’ 

The poor girl’s lament was justified; she had, indeed, 
not been accustomed to crude and primitive living. Mrs. 
Harris was city bred and had been reared among refined 
and genteel surroundings. When I courted her she was a 
saleslady in a department store, moving in a rich and cul- 
tured atmosphere among beautiful things. Her white 
hands were used to the caresses of silks and satins—she 
sold neckties—and were not inured to pot-keeling and 
kitchen drudgery. As we sat now in the bleak and 
limited shine of the lamp and pried at the recalcitrant fish 
I saw in my mind’s eye the home from which I had taken 
this delicate creature; a home where water waited in the 
taps, where electric light shone over- 
head, where coal and ice came ever 
anew and of their own motions into 
their appointed boxes, where grocer- 
ies and fish and meat lay on the 
dumb-waiter ready to the hands of 
her mother at the gas range. I had 
thought that home rather ordinary— 
lt) was a 
twenty-five- 
dollar flat on 
(Continued 
on Page 50) 


Doremus Let Me Carry the Fish 


UICK!” said Sir Edward. 
“Look! There goes Tris- 
tram.’’ Lord Justice 

Henley looked up; Cathcart and 
Colonel Witts looked up 
swiftly; and indeed they saw 
Tristram passing out of the din- 
ing room, where he must have 
sat, unobserved, among them. 

*‘Lunching in the club on his 
wedding day!’’ said the judge 
with a mild laugh. 

“Fancy poor old Tristram,” 
said Colonel Witts, “of all men 
in this poor old world, marrying 
his cook!” 

“Aha!” said Sir Edward, and 
there were stories in his eye. 
“T remember uy, 


Young Bertie Tristram got 
slowly off his bed—where he 
had been indulging in an after- 
lunch nap; he had fancied a 
nap,so he took it—and yawned. 
He stretched his’ well-knit 
strong body, and looked out of 
the window. It was a hot day; 
he could see the river shine 
through the fringing trees. The 
river was sleepy, for the time 
was midweek, and there was not 
a soul in view upon it. From 
the river Tristram drew his 
gaze back to the nearer vista 
of the garden. Like most river- 
side gardens, Sir Edward Little’s 
garden was rich in flowers. 
They nourished themselves in 
the warm moist air. Two ten- 
nis lawns spread invitingly 
below him. Rose trees made 
avenues with shaven turf like a 
ceremonial carpet unrolled be- 
tween. Tristram leaned from 
his window until he could see 
Lady Little wandering idly be- 
yond the rose trees and the 
lawns, between the borders of 
delphiniums and lavender. She 
was a tall, willowy woman who 
wore white all summer, and 
she fancied her picture between 
the high blue delphiniums. 

It was well. She was waiting 
there all alone, posing her soli- 
tary pictures; she had not taken 
the skiff as she sometimes did 
when she wanted to dream away 
an hour or two after Tristram’s 
kisses. 

Young Bertie Tristram—and he was not so very young 
either; he would never see thirty again, only he looked as 
smooth as a boy, having all his life done nothing, suffered 
nothing—looked quickly into his mirror, approved the 
face he saw there, hitched his perfect flannels and went 
out. He dodged under the shadow of a yew hedge down 
to the boathouse, untied the skiff and pushed off. 

The skiff glided lazily on the river’s sleepy breast, down- 
stream. He hardly had to propel her. It was so hot, and 
the sun burned. All things were sleepy. 

He thought, “‘One of the loveliest times of life—a hot 
country afternoon.” 

His thoughts went very slowly, lazily, and yet with their 
usual anticipation, to the girl who awaited him a little way 
ahead. A few hundred yards ahead, half a mile before one 
reached the lock, she would await him. Concealed in the 
bushes on the green bank, the slimmest white thing in 
girls, he could image her peering through the whispering 
boughs for the first sign of his coming. 

It was wonderful—the way in which almost every after- 
noon he had escaped Hester Little’s jealous eyes, and 
glided down the river to this adventure, which he had 
found so delightfully the very first day he came for his 
visit to Edward’s place. 

The last hundred yards almost set even his accustomed 
heart beating faster. 


i 


She Was a Tall, Willowy Woman Who Wore White All Summer, and She Fancied Her Picture 


Between the High Blue Deltphiniums 


Then he could see her, the little white girl, only eighteen 
years old, with her small emotional face as colorless as was 
her frock, and her big eyes shining, distended like black 
stars. 

It came to him during that last hundred yards, vaguely 
as it often came to him, how endless and tireless was this 
adventure, the adventure of women. 

He threw the tiller rope over an overhanging bough; he 
jumped out. 

There she was, concealed, trembling and ecstatic among 
the bushes. 

She was in his arms. 

They sat on the bank in the shade. Time went drifting 
on. She was serious today; too serious. There were things 
on her mind. He wondered what they were, and instinc- 
tively guarded himself. The minds of young girls, the minds 
of women, were among the many marvels of the world 
which tremendously fascinated him. He loved probing. 


But their love meant much mischief; and, worse, much in- 


convenience if one was not careful. . Re eed 
There was one thing on which young Tristram—who was 


not so very young after all—prided himself, and that was. 
that he had never been very careless. No. He was clever | 


with women; subtle.. He caressed and escaped. . There had 
been several dangerous adventures, several extremely tight 
corners, and once or twice he had betaken himself to the 
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tram. tenderly: ‘‘Too late forme, to 
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Fi 
other side of the wo 
while. ‘My dear,” 
say warily, with a sig 
love-struck woman, “ 
off again. You knoy 
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“Whenever I can snatch time, dear,”’ he answered; for 
he had a great deal of such correspondence. 

He was in the skiff again, pulling against the stream; the 
afternoon sun was still hot over the lazy water; he did not 
look round to see her prone among the bushes, crying as if 
she might die with crying. 


Tristram went into the garden, but tea was not beneath 
the chestnut trees, and Hester was not there. He sought 
her indoors. 

There she was, pacing up and down the shaded drawing- 
room like a fury. And indeed she was a fury; a woman 
scorned. 

She had found him out. 

It was a scene through which Tristram fought with a 
good deal of dexterity and some necessary brutality; 
which he remembered quite several times afterwards with 
satisfaction and a reminiscent thrill. He remembered how 
Hester had raged and wept; how the butler had come in- 
advertently in and slunk out again; how he himself had 
held her wrists, kissed her in spite of herself, used like a 
past master all those methods which against their passion- 
ate will subjugate women of the Hester Little type. 

But before the tempest had worn itself out Edward came 
home. 

Edward Little, home from his varied industries in the 
City—even then he was chairman of this and of that, direc- 
tor of one and the other great commercial companies— 
behaved quietly and with extreme control. He looked 
from his wife to his friend, from his friend to his wife; he 
knew, of course, Tristram’s reputation with women—it 
was common property of the clubs—but somehow it was 
not only women who forgave young Tristram most things. 
“Tf I’d his attraction for ’em I might profit by it too,’’ was 
how Edward Little looked at the matter. 

Yet, coming into that shaded room, seeing his friend 
and his wife 

But he had not much to say. 

He spoke to his wife. ‘“‘The child will be here di- 
rectly, eh?” 

And Lady Little replied abruptly, ‘‘In a few minutes. 
Yes! Yes! I’d forgotten!’’ And she left the room. 

Tristram was left alone with Edward. 

Often he recalled that quiet moment, and the silence 
which he broke first. 
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“Edward,” he said easily, “I’ve had the devil of a row 
with her ladyship. I’m sure I’m not conscious of offending. 
But coinciding as it does with a wire from Yates telling 
me ” So and so and so and so. 

Naturally there had been no wire from Yates, and nat- 
urally Edward would not quibble over that. 

Half an hour later young Bertie Tristram was in the hall 
with his bags packed, and the car which had just brought 
the Littles’ young daughter from the station took Tristram 
back to it. 

He saw the schoolgirl—home for her holidays—entering, 
and his rapid eye ran over her peachlike coloring and the 
fair bobbed head from which she had snatched the hat. 
He thought, ‘In a few years she’ll be lovely. In a few 
years.”’ 


It was always good to get back from other people’s 
places to one’s own, where one was alone, one was natural, 
where it did not matter if one found oneself out. 

The flat was cool in spite of the sultry heat; Yates al- 
ways managed that. 

Yates brought swiftly one of his own peculiar cocktails, 
and lying back in an armchair, surveying his well-kept 
window boxes under the sun blinds that still cooled the 
evening light of the room, Tristram recalled the events of 
the afternoon. They had verged on the difficulties which 
his soul abhorred. 

His perfect servant, unapprised of his coming, was yet 
comfortably prepared for such contingencies. 

“Miss Low can serve you a slice of iced melon, cutlets 
and green peas, and some asparagus, sir.”’ 

“All right,” said Tristram. 

He dressed. 

Miss Low, his cook-housekeeper, served the little meal 
delicately. Excellent woman! Excellent! Excellent! An- 
other good servant was she, of any age or no age—perhaps 
older than Tristram, perhaps younger—a woman who 
never raised her voice, who never presumed, who had no 
mind beyond the kitchen, ambitionless save to perfect her 
service. In her way she was as good as Yates, who also was 
of any age or no age—perhaps older than Tristram him- 
self, perhaps younger—sleek, quiet, dapper, tactful, a 
treasure of treasures. 

“Has anyone called or rung up, Yates?”’ 

(Continued on Page 117) 


He Saw Himself Once More Mirrored as of Old in a Woman's Shining Eyes 
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HE words “pack” 
[sxe “carry” long 

since have come to 
convey a synonymous 
meaning to the dwellers 
of the Western hills. It 
is not strange, there- 
fore, that the little ani- 
mal, pure Maltese from 
his pointed nose to the 
tip of his bushy tail, 
lovely to look upon but 
burdened with a bad 
name—for the strange 
ways of the mountain 
rat have ever roused 
both the interest and 
the ire of the mountain 
men—should be known 
as a pack rat from his 
knavish custom of car- 
rying the treasures of 
others to some secret 
cache of his own and 
there hoarding them. 

Among animals, as 
among men, there is a 
vast emphasis placed 
upon property rights, 
and these rights are de- 
fended by cunning or 
by might, violated as 
well by the same 
means, according to the 
relative endowments of 
the participants. 

Blue, the bushy-tailed Maltese rat, being no 
respecter of property rights, was well aware 
of the fact that all the world was against 
him as he peered from the shady depths 
of the crevice and surveyed the ten-acre 
expanse of the sandrock basin that 
dropped away from his stronghold. The 
pocket was walled on both sides by 
yellow sandrock that had been carved 
into grotesque designs by erosion. The 
lofty cap rock that rimmed its upper 
extremity was similarly weathered; as 
were the dozen or more pillars in the 
walls themselves that rose from the floor 
of the basin as so many giant mushrooms. 
Perhaps a score of gnarled and twisted 
junipers lifted their feathery green heads 
above the gray sage that carpeted the pocket. 
A dozen limber pines, torn and battered, found 
roothold along the various benches of the walls. A 
desert in miniature, this little pocket, yet the presence 
of life-giving moisture was indicated by the dense thickets 
of gooseberry, currant and wild rose and other brush that 
grew in matted tangles along the base of the cliffs at three 
different points where seepage water trickled through the 
porous sandrock. Similar growths, but of lesser dimensions, 
sprouted from various breaks in the walls themselves. 


Braving the Perils of His World 


Bee scanned the expanse of his home range for some 
evidence of immediate danger, an element that was ever 
present in the hourly routine of all sandrock dwellers. Life 
in the pocket went on only through death, in that inexo- 
rable circle of Nature. Insects preyed upon other insects to 
keep life in themselves for a brief span, only to lose it that 
life might continue to pulse through the bodies of reptiles 
and the feathered denizens. These lives in turn were sacri- 
ficed that the meat provided by death might stoke the 
fires that kept life in birds of prey or the four-legged killers 
that took endless toll among the sandrock inhabitants, an 
interminable succession of rapine and slaughter, life fat- 
tening on death, and so on to the end—or, rather, so on to 
the beginning, since there can be no end, for it is inevitable 
that the mightiest killer must one day die and furnish food 
to keep the vital spark in the crawling horde of insects that 
prey upon his carcass. 

The Maltese rat, of course, was aware of no such vicious 
circle, knew only his own part in it all, and the roles played 
by other creatures whose ways had a direct bearing upon 
his own precarious existence; but he was fully aware of the 
fact that life was just one thing after another, and he was 
ever alert for the next. 

His beady black eyes found no evidence of lurking 
death in his dooryard, his quivering nose caught no taint 
of menace on the breeze that sifted into his crevice, and 


Then One of the Little Hawks 
Landed Directly in His Path, Seized 
a Big Grasshopper and Repaired to! 
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his ears caught no stir of lurking 
killers. Largely nocturnal by habit, 
Blue nevertheless was not averse 
to prowling abroad at any time of 
day when his physical senses as- 
sured him that all was well. 

He whisked from the mouth of the crevice in the face of 
the cap rock that guarded the head of the pocket, trav- 
ersed a slanting ledge, meanwhile casting a wary eye aloft 
in search of any winged killer that might momentarily 
swoop down upon him, scanning the ledge ahead for signs 
of any four-legged slayer. Reassured, Blue scurried down 
to the next shelf below, only to couple a mighty leap with 
a squeak of mortal terror as the big bullsnake struck and 
missed by a scant three inches. 


Five minutes later Blue had forgotten the incident, or at 


least there was no retention of the horror of the experience, 
since escapes were of daily occurrence among the sandrock 
denizens, and served merely to augment and sharpen cau- 
tion. Fear was the one dominant element in the lives of 
the sandrock folk, an ever-present dread of death. 

The pack rat headed for an expanse of splintered rock 
from which a glittering point of light had intrigued his 
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to slaughter enormously 
among the bright-winged 
grasshoppers. They made 

a dozen trips to the hole 
in the sandrock that served 
as a nest site in lieu of the 
usual hollow tree, and the 
clamor of the young birds 
drifted to Blue’s ears as he passed 
below. Then one of the little hawks 
landed directly in his path, seized a 
big grasshopper and repaired to a rock, 
where it held the squirming creature with one 

claw while tearing it to shreds with its beak and devour- 
ing it piecemeal. 

A swallow’s nest, dislodged by the movement of the 
young birds, fell with a jarring thud; the heavy mud 
structure collapsed and left the helpless fledglings strug- 
gling feebly among the rocks at the foot of the sandrock 
wall. Here again the circle of life through death was con- 
summated. Thousands of insects had been fed into the 
gaping maws of the young swallows. An hour after the fall 
of the nest Blue passed the scene of the mishap and ten 
thousand tiny ants swarmed over the cold bodies of the 
fledglings. 

Blue found nothing that he desired to add to his cache, so 
started to cover it with sticks and trash, but soon wearied 
of the task and returned to the den. It was not his custom 
to linger long abroad in the light of day. His mate had 
preceded him, joining the four pack rats that now were 
sufficiently mature to shift for themselves. He curled up 
on a shelf of the crevice and slept for an hour, then sought 
a lookout post near the entrance, a point from which he 
could overlook the basin while his own form was effectually 
concealed from prying eyes by the gloomy shadows of the 
crevice. 

There were occasional interruptions. A magpie landed 
on the ledge and peered into the den, its head tilting from 
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side to side as if to secure a better 
view. After the bird’s departure a 
chipmunk whisked into the crevice 
on a tour of investigation. The tiny 
striped squirrel discovered the pack 
rat and squeaked with surprise and 
alarm, scolded for asplit second, then, 
as if terrified by his own temerity, 
rushed from the den with a frenzied 
vocal outburst. Next came a prowl- 
ing pack rat from some other colony 
along the sandrocks. He entered 
stealthily, his nose quivering as he 
sampled the air of the crevice. Blue 
sprang from the shelf and drove his 
teeth at the intruder, who, dismayed 
by this sudden vicious attack, 
bounded away in a panicky flight 
that led him down to the broad brush- 
clad ledge below. Blue heard his 
squeak of pain and terror as the bull- 
snake seized him. Thereafter, for 
many minutes, there sounded the 
complaints of the half-crushed 
victim as the bullsnake lei- 
surely swallowed its prey. 
The conversation of the 
sandrock folk drifted to 
Blue’s ears. The wood- 
chucks whistled softly, 
the mantled ground 
squirrels chirped and 
quarreled all round the 
base of the sandrocks. 
Young birds called lust- 
ily for food and the picket 
pins trilled contentedly 
from the sidehill meadow. 
Then the notes changed. A 
woodchuck whistled a high 
piercing alarm call. A picket 
pin emitted a shrill blast that 
struck terror to his fellows. The 
chatter of the mantled squirrels had 
suddenly hushed. : 
The most ruthless killer of the sandrock 
country, more dreaded even than the rattler, 
entered the mouth of the pocket. The weasel advanced 
in leisurely fashion, his long lithe body buckling in a series 
of hops, his snakelike muzzle darting from side to side. 
The killer paid small heed to the whistled protests voiced 
by every woodchuck in the pocket. A fear-crazed cotton- 
tail sprang away before him and the weasel leaped forward 
to give chase, but slowed his pace after a few long bounds, 
and proceeded steadily on his way. 


Blue’s Most Dreaded Enemy 


TARK fear gripped the blue rat on the shelf in the crev- 

ice. The weasel, addicted to a pack-rat diet, had been 
paying occasional visits to the various colonies along the 
sandrock bluffs, and there was no certain method of escap- 
ing this archfiend whose slender body could penetrate any 
passage through which Blue himself could travel, whose 
speed was greater than Blue’s, and whose strength and feroc- 
ity were such that a dozen pack rats could not stand against 
him. There was sudden evidence that the killer had invaded 
the stronghold of some other family. Two half-grown 
youngsters flashed past the mouth of the crevice while an 
old male pack rat darted in and sought refuge in the 
farthest extremity of the galleries. Ordinarily Blue would 

(Continued on Page 122) 


‘A Woodchuck Whistled a High Piercing Alarm Call and Mounted His Lookout Rock 
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had realized his dream of living among the Pyppe 

heirlooms at Pyppe Court. There had been an ar- 
rangement. The arrangement was that his distant 
cousin—they possessed the 
same great-great-grandfather 
—Sarah Ann Pyppe, should 
alsoliveat Pyppe Court. Her 
uncle by marriage, Sir Alger- 
non Wroughton, had made 
the arrangement. He and 
Lady Wroughton had had to 
take the responsibility of 
Sarah Ann after the death of 
her father, Lady Wroughton’s 
brother. They had had ten 
years of it; they had had 
enough of it. When Charles 
Edward had been discovered 
in the office of Messrs. Walton 
& Woodberry, Oriental im- 
porters, and withdrawn from 
it to assume the Pyppe baron- 
etcy, with the greatest deci- 
sion and celerity they had 
thrust that responsibility on 
him. 

Sarah Ann Pyppe, like the 
horse, was a noble creature; 
but when she was angry she 
would not do; and she was 
gifted with a power and qual- 
ity of anger that were truly 
astonishing. Her anger was 
indeed even more astonish- 
ing than her distinguished 
beauty. That anger, orrather 
those furies, had been the bane 
of Sir Algernon and Lady 
Wroughton’s lives. They had 
argued, selfishly perhaps, that 
since Charles Edward was a 
younger and more vigorous 
baronet, and the head of her 
family, it was only right to 
transfer this bane to him. 

Though he had a profound 
and accurate knowledge of 
Sarah Ann in a tantrum, he 
had not seen his way to refuse 
the responsibility, because, 
though he did not look it, he 
was by nature a rather serious 
young man. Also, he was in- 
clined to take the duties of 
his new station the more seri- 
ously that it was new. 

He did not leap at that re- 
sponsibility. Farfromit. For- 
tune, or Providence, had four 
times brought him into con- 
tact with Sarah Ann when he 
was plain Mr. Pip. On each 
of these occasions he had suf- 
fered bitterly from the en- 
counter. The thought that he 
was taking over his beautiful 
cousin with the Pyppe baronetcy had almost turned that 
baronetcy to Dead Sea fruit in his mouth. Not to put too 
fine a point on it, he was disposed to regard her as the 
black beetle in his ointment. But take that responsibility 
he did. It had the advantage that it enabled him to live 
at Pyppe Court. Sir Algernon, learning that that was the 
desire of his heart, had seen to it that he had at least that 
reward for his intrepidity. 

Sarah Ann also wished to spend much of her life at 
Pyppe Court. She was fond of it; it had been her home as 
a child. Also, since it was on a hill in Surrey, it was only 
an hour’s ride in her car from the pleasures of London. 
The revenue from the estate was enough for the upkeep of 
Pyppe Court, but not enough for the upkeep of Sir Charles 
Pyppe also. He had the Pyppe estate; she had the Pyppe 
money. There was a great deal of it. Also, she had a strong 
sense of the propriety of maintaining the dignity of the 
family. 

’ Sir Algernon was in control of her fortune till she 
came of age; when he suggested that she should pay the 
new baronet for the privilege of living with her companion 
and duenna, the Honorable Mrs. George Lancaster, at 
Pyppe Court, a sum which would enable them to live there 
in the proper style, and still leave him the income from the 
property, she accepted the suggestion with enthusiasm. 


S": CHARLES PYPPE—né Charles Edward Pip— 
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“Oh, Charles Edward! Do You Really Want Me To?”’ 


Charles Edward deserved this reward—the income from 
the property. As long as Sarah Ann had her own way she 
was probably the most charming and delightful of her sex. 
But in this world it is not possible to have one’s own way 
on every occasion, and on the occasions on which she did 
not have it she was one of the most terrible of her sex. 
Indeed, Sarah Ann in a rage could have given any of the 
Furies cards and spades; and alarums and excursions pre- 
vailed at Pyppe Court with a more than Elizabethan 
lushness. 

This violent temper had been a characteristic of the 
Pyppes for generations. But Charles Edward did not 
possess it. Some ancestor on the distaff side had injected 
a certain coldness into the dispositions of the younger 
branch of the family. Sarah Ann’s hot furies merely in- 
duced in him a cold fury, probably of an equal intensity, 
which almost always gave him the best of it when a clash 
came. About twice a week it seemed that the arrange- 
ment must surely then and there come to an end... And 
this would doubtless have happened had not Sarah Ann’s 
interest in Charles Edward been much greater than 
Charles. Edward’s interest in her. In truth, he had rather 
an aversion for her. It was the result of his earliest en- 
counter with her; when’ he had‘ruined the trousers of his 
annual new suit in rescuing her from the Serpentine, in 


‘that other painful reason, had even les 


which, in a violent fury, she had been committing 
The loss had rankled long. This aversion had : 
lessened by the three later encounters; and now 
she fell into a tantrum it came to the top, and 

slowly during the i 


till her next fury 
rise again. 


though she had toldh 
times that he was 
detestable and 


was the only young ma 
her “acquaintance 
never shown any de; 
come her abject sla 
was a source of perpetue 
tonishment to her. | 
of the reasons why, t 
Charles Edward would 
preferred to lead a 
life in the left wing o 
Court and leave ther 
to her and Mrs. L 
they had their meals to 
Moreover, she app 
Charles Edward. 
der, clear-skinned, té 
with sensitive lips with) 
morous upturn at the cor 
blue eyes, and the thin, | 
arched, Pyppe nose, he: 
looked to her so extraot 
ily it, an admirable repre’ 
ative of an old English fa 
He seemed to h 
have more chara: 
other young men 
and though he cou 
many of the things 
could—he was no 
and a poor shot, 1 
ple—he was a bet 
than any of them, ; 
boxer and a first-clas 
Fencing was his ae 
ment; and now thi 
a member .of the 
Fencing Club, he 
the best of the Eng 
He was improving h 
with an indefatigab! 
which, since she he 
of that quality. 
ished her, and 


a car. _ 
Sarah Ann en 
many friends at 
She had establ 
called an entertall 
from which she pal 
guests. These pay! 
a frequent cause of furies, hers hot, his cold. She 
idea that she would pay more than she oug! 
Edward never allowed her to do so. 3 
They were spending most of June at 
Sarah Ann performed the social duties whi 
forced on her, sometimes from her uncle’s ho 
Street, sometimes in her car from the Cour 
She invited her persistent adorer, Mr. M 
son, to spend the second week in June at the 
Charles had no great liking for him. At thei 
in the days when he was Mr. Pip, Monty 
Sarah Ann’s relation of the coldness with 
Edward had received her thanks for savin. 
bashed in a new silk hat which Charles Ed 
very day triumphantly purchased from Mr. 
It is true that Charles Edward had on the 
punch on Monty’s nose which would ha 
‘there been enough of it to break; but in 
was still associated with a very painful ev 
Charles. -But they treated each other” 
tolerance. at the Court, only meeting 
billiard room, where Monty obtained 
faction from beating Charles*Edward: 
in every hundred they played. 
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‘Ann gave considerable thought to devising occa- 
+ Charles Edward to see her and Monty together. 
! an obscure feeling that it was good for him to see 
serly appreciated. 
part of this process of rubbing Monty in, she took 
(a long drive in her car after lunch on the Wednes- 
-Junch she discussed at length the pleasureableness 
oming drive. She arranged to be home to tea in 
an evening’s tennis and sent a note to the vicar’s 
ir, inviting her to come to make up a four. But 
‘ey were forty-five miles from the Court she changed 
id. She had a feeling that it would be good for 
| Edward to perceive that she had been too reluc- 
}end her téte-a-téte with Monty to come home so 
‘he drove on into Sussex, and on and on. They had 
J rowborough and went on as far as East Hoathly. 
/1e turned, with plenty of time to get back to Pyppe 
/ time for dinner at eight. 
tle out of the village the car developed engine 
] She hunted earnestly for the cause of it. For an 
‘e hunted for that cause, with her temper rising. 
'e threw a spanner at the magneto, as inoffensive a 
© as was ever carried by a car, and jammed the 
(breakers. The car was definitely out of action. 
s; fortunate that Monty was there—not for Monty. 
{ an object—a deserving object, she felt—on which 
» off some of her fury. She worked it off. At the 
{he working off, Monty, who had many times been 
ad for this purpose, was as usual rather shaky. 
€. was nothing to do but walk to the nearest station 
<a train, or to the nearest town to hire a car to take 
ack to Pyppe Court. They started to walk to 
hn, thenearest station. They missed their way. They 
| miles and miles. All the way Sarah Ann grew 
ad ‘more dissatisfied with Monty. She made no 
sf this. At 8:14 they arrived at the village of East 
t, which they had left at 5:45 that afternoon. They 
Jasty and rather unpleasant meal at the village 
‘en they started again to walk to Horeham station. 
ne they had the landlord’s directions firmly in their 
; But they were no walkers. Walking was the last 
¢ of getting from one place to another that they ever 


y 
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employed if they could help it. They reached Horeham at 
a few minutes to ten. No train was stopping at the station 
before 7:30 the next morning. Sarah Ann, who ascribed 
their wanderings wholly to Monty, was too tired to tell 
him at the length she would have liked what she thought 
of him. No car, cab or cart was to be procured. There was 
no help for it. They put up at the village inn. They ate a 
rather unpleasant supper, rendered no more appetizing by 
Sarah Ann’s frankness about the things that were lacking 
in Monty’s mental equipment, and went to their two 
rather unpleasant bedrooms. 


I 


HARLES EDWARD played singles with the vicar’s 

daughter in a perfect content. He ate his dinner, un- 
adorned as the loaded board was by the presence of Sarah 
Ann and Monty, with an excellent appetite. Then, still 
quite contented, he betook himself to his sitting room in 
the west wing. It wasa large, rather low, paneled room on 
the first floor, looking over the gardens. To it he had had 
conveyed most of the smaller Pyppe heirlooms. He hada 
passion for the Pyppe heirlooms. He rearranged half a 
dozen of them, examining each with a fresh pleasure as he 
did so, and then settled down to read Mr. Sponge’s Sport- 
ing Tour. He had allowed his membership of the cultural 
circle of the Notting Hill Gate Polytechnic to lapse. 

At half past ten he was disturbed by the entry of Mrs. 
Lancaster. He was not aware that the car had not come 
home, for he had not been listening for the car to come 
home. He had been reading Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

He did not accept Mrs. Lancaster’s suggestion that since 
the car had not come home something dreadful must have 
happened. She had never grown really used to motor cars; 
she still found them sinister. He did not think that Sarah 
Ann was one of those young persons to whom something 
dreadful is likely to happen. He made no secret of this 
belief. The car must have broken down; they would get 
home somehow. Mrs. Lancaster went away unconvinced. 

At half past eleven he was again disturbed by Mrs. Lan- 
caster. She was yet more strongly of the opinion that 
something dreadful had happened. He still displayed in- 
credulity. 


te a SN INEST OSEESS HE COARSE i BORNE SAS eens BIEE et VELEREUE ED IRES 


Sarah finn Scowled and Said, ‘‘Really, Charles Edward, You Ought to Speak to That Cad”? 


Then she said, in accents of dreadful foreboding, ‘‘ You 
don’t think she has run off with Mr. Morrison?” 

“No such luck!”’ said Sir Charles fervently. 

This was ungrateful, for had it not been for the arrange- 
ment with Sarah Ann he would have had to let Pyppe 
Court and carry away the heirlooms from their natural 
home. 

Mrs. Lancaster regarded him with grieved eyes. She 
had not formed so high an opinion of Monty as to be able 
to regard such a proceeding as fortunate for Sarah Ann. 

“What are you going to do about it?” she asked. 

Sir Charles, immersed in Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
had for. the time being forgotten that he was responsible 
for Sarah Ann. He remembered it with a jerk. 

“Hang it all, what is to be done?” he said in a tone of 
lively annoyance. 

Mrs. Lancaster could make no suggestion, and no very 
long consideration told him that there was nothing to be 
done. Surrey is too large a tract to find a motor car in on 
a dark night. Nevertheless, he stood for a while at the 
window, looking out into the dark night and discussing 
with Mrs. Lancaster the probability of finding the car, 
should he take his motorcycle and search a hundred miles 
of it. They decided that it would be useless. The car 
would probably be in some other hundred miles of it. 
There was nothing to be done. 

Then Mrs. Lancaster said in a tone of some severity, 
“Tf she has gone away with Mr. Morrison, Sir Charles, it’s 
entirely your fault.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” he said sharply. 

“‘There are none so blind as those who won’t see,”’ she 
replied; and with these cryptic words she left him and 
went to bed. 

For a little while Charles Edward wondered what on 
earth she meant. Then he found that his first feeling of 
relief, induced by the possibility that Sarah Ann had gone 
away with Monty, had passed and that he was oddly 
annoyed. It had never occurred to him that he would miss 
that disturber of the peace of Pyppe Court except pleas- 
antly. Now he perceived that he would; that Pyppe 
Court without her would not be nearly so nice a place as 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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director for his own death and funeral. He is 

wellstricken with years and somewhatstricken 
with a few other things, such as hardened arteries 
and a tricky heart, and he has had ample time, 
lately, for meditation over his career. It has occurred to 
him, during the course of this review and reflection, that 
there is opportunity for references, in the notices of his 
death and in the record of his obsequies, to various epi- 
sodes in his dealings with his fellows that will tend neither 
to create nor maintain that reputation for uprightness, 
good citizenship, integrity and square dealing that he de- 
sires to be recorded in his obituaries along with the recital 
of the number of millions of dollars he achieved by his 
practices. There is a basis for this belief; indeed, there is 
a certainty that he is right in his conclusions. 

So, to leave behind him a pleasant perfume of probity 
instead of the strong stench of lifelong duplicity, he seeks 
to arrange matters befcre he passes in a way that will 
make the chronicle of his passing and the recital of his 
accomplishments a general and appreciative eulogy rather 
than an epitome of the facts and he has taken on the sery- 
ices of a most skillful and unctuous publicity director. 
When he dies, as he must die soon, the efforts of that 
expert will be rapidly and intelligently exerted along de- 
mortuis-nil-nisi-bonum lines. It is sincerely hoped, even 
eagerly, and with a considerable basis for the hope, by 
this rich man, that he will have a good press when he lets 
go his hold on his gains. Anyhow, he will have a good press 
if expert arrangement therefor avails, for he has hired the 
best publicity director, securer, influencer and, if necessary, 
as is sometimes the case, deterrer there is. 


A VERY rich man I know has hired a publicity 


The Ubiquitous Press Agent 


HIS is merely an interesting, not an extraordinary 

example of the utilization of the modern methods of 
publicity. It has come within the past twenty years to be 
the rule, rather than the exception, that every enterprise of 
every sort has its publicity agent, ranging from the adver- 
tisement direct and paid for, the palpable and obvious 
stuff put out by theatrical and picture and sporting and 
similar seekers for public favor, to the vast impalpable 
propaganda for governmental, national and international 
projects, embracing all phases of endeavor, from a world 
movement for a world reform to the efforts of a parvenu 
climber to get her picture in the society pages of the news- 
papers, or even, if she has luck, in the rotogravure section. 

This great publicity enterprise has developed from the 
press-agent beginning until it is one of the most important 
features of American life in its ramifications and in its 
influences, because it touches everything, and almost every- 
body. It utilizes every medium of public information— 
newspapers, magazines, and all the paraphernalia for ap- 
pealing to the mind either through the printed, the painted, 
the pictured or the pronounced word such as size, bill- 
boards, movies, the radio, and the tremendous miscellany 
of pamphlet, letter, device and dodger; and every medium 
of public misinformation, also. It comprehends the stage, 
the pulpit, the lecture platform, the school, the university, 
the forum, the banquet, the convention, and so on down 
to the hotel lobby and the smoking car on the train. 
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It is ubiquitous and universal. It is incessant and in- 
terminable. It is skillful, crude, artful, ingenuous, coarse, 
intelligent, stupid, sly and obvious. We all are subject to 
it, and most of us fall for it one way or another. 

It didn’t take the war to teach us the value of it, but the 
war did advance us to a national expertness in the utiliza- 
tion of it. The war required a certain public state of mind, 
and that state of mind was achieved and maintained by 
publicity—propaganda—in every country and of every 
sort. A few glimmers of what actually happened in the 
war, of the actual causes of it, and the actual results of it 
struggled through the murk of propaganda, but not many. 
Now and again a bit of truth seeped out, but not much. 
This, probably, wasnecessary. In any event, it was held to 
be necessary, and the people who fought and paid for the 
war were fed the stuff that would exalt them into an un- 
complaining fighting and paying, with the desired results. 

All that aside, the use of propaganda for war purposes 
was so effectual that the use of propaganda after the war 
became a universal practice instead of an emergency enter- 
prise. What began as press-agenting and developed into 
publicity-securing expanded into propaganda circulation 
that now embraces us all in its folds, and a good deal of the 
matter that appears in our mediums of public information, 
with some notable exceptions, is organized, expedited 
ulterior matter, disguised, camouflaged, standardized or 
sugar-coated to make its impression and divert public 
opinion in desired directions. 

That, however, is a matter so wide in its bearings and so 
important in its influences that it deserves separate and 
exhaustive treatment. Leaving it for the time with the 
general observation that the free play of public opinion has 
almost vanished in this country because of the insidious and 
universal propagandizing its people are under—national, 
international, political, social, economic and _ religious 
propagandizing, to mention but a few of the demon- 
strations of it—we pass on and disclose the real object of 
the meeting, which is a discussion of the prevalent craze 
for publicity among all classes of the people—the high, the 
middle and the low. 

It is a trite observation that in New York, in Washing- 
ton and in other centers of population every person who 
isn’t a press agent has a press agent, and that doesn’t 
stretch the truth unendurably. The press-agent business, 
dignified into the publicity profession, has expanded from 
its inconspicuous beginnings to be one of the great indus- 
tries of the United States, and responsible for many other 
great industries. It isn’t so long ago that the scope of the 
press agent was limited to the theater, the show of what- 
ever nature, the organized sport, and to similar inciting 
endeavor; not so many years since the press agents dealt 
almost exclusively with matinée idols, circuses, operatic 
stars, trick elephants, lost diamonds, dime museums, and 
so on; but now the press agent is ubiquitous. Hundreds of 
expert and ingenious men and women are employed in thou- 
sands of expert and ingenious manners to get into print— 

into public mind and appreciation—pleasant and profitable 
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information, exaltation, notice and commela 
about tens of thousands of persons, place 
and propositions with a range from cabareti 
to mountain climbing; from the educated 6 

a plan to secure universal peace. ‘ee. 
This is the obvious trade aspect of the busins, 
journeyman end of it. This publicity is, largely, 
sional publicity, and is handled as such. It is a (Vv 
ment and a corollary of our American life. 
The expansion of the press-agent idea is one of t): 
amazing features of our business, social and politil 
No person starts anything nowadays without om 
publicity arrangements, whether he. wants to {1 
President orrunafootrace. Ina recent sensational \ 
case in New York the wife had a press agent, the Is 
had a press agent, the corespondents had press agtis 
lawyers had press agents, the hotels where the cons 
were quartered had press agents, and so did abou 
body else connected materially with the mess, x 
mayhap, the judge. - 
Z| 
Advertising Affairs of the Heart 4 


FAIR but somewhat frail lady, seeking what tl 

‘line writers call heart balm from her erstwhile Fn 
the standard balm for the hurt heart being money-li 
proceed to her lawyers, lay her case before them, aii: 
the tedious and possibly unsympathetic adju ch 
the courts; not she, nor any other lady in simila’ 
these days. She hired a press agent and laid t 


before him—maybe it was her; anyhow a pres 
She took from the receptacle where she had the’ 
hidden the tender missives her errant swain ha 
4 
the baby-blue ribbon that held them together, 
off the sprigs of lavender that perfumed them fait 
read these burning epistles attentively. at 
missives from the lot best calculated to ae 
thereof, once they appeared in public print, to se¢! 
somewhere in a cave away from the sight of his fe!’ 
Then the injured lady was dressed in her most Te 
gown, posed in her most pathetic pose, and the prs 
taught her lines—told her exactly what to say, / 
only would come back to her. a» 
That done, all arrangements being made 
agent, the newspapers were informed that at 
hour certain the reporters came, and she recel 
The press agent hovered about, exhibiting the | 
the letters, and distributing the copies of the 
kiddies she was demanding financial reco: 
photographers shot her in various fetching p 
day there were columns about it all, with pho’ 


her in the days of his devotion, and the press age 
wide knowledge of what is good newspaper copy" 
With unerring precision the press agent sele 
and remain there forever, photographed them 
sufficient photographic and typewritten copie 
break down and sob, when to register her deman 
tice, when to cry piteously that she loved him sl 
tain this lady would receive the reporters 2 
tographers, and her sensational tale unfold. 
posed and sobbed and demanded justice, ¢ 
enduring love, and told how it was for t 


which columns the press agent clipped out, 
'p, and used as a voucher when collecting the re- 
services expertly performed. 
jn its way, was mass publicity production, not at 
y1al and entirely typical of 1923 methods. It was 
<)eart-balm instance entirely consonant with the 
», used when a great business man has what he 
s| a great business statement to promulgate, when a 
«tatesman has views to set forth, when a financial 
3 is paving the way for some scheme of his own, 
}oolicy that needs public assimilation is to be an- 
~. It is rarely that the publicity managers bother 
yividuals nowadays. ° All important publicity pro- 
is mass production. All the mediums of public 
sion are given their hand-outs at once. What was 
4 enterprise of individual enterprise and initiative 
me as standardized as the production of clothes- 
ire nails. 
4e2at and most lesser business, financial and other 
nies having to do with trade, commerce, finance, 


combinations for the cure of political, moral, 
rand other ills, of which there are hundreds in this 
All national associations, and all the political 
tions, and all reform organizations, and practically 
aable and uplift and similar organizations, whether 
1, international, state or local, have their publicity 
gs and securers. 
drive for funds, every campaign for any sought 
ment or theory or idea or change has a publicity 
tative. The amount of publicity matter for all 
13 of public circulation and of private consumption 
isyped, printed, written and circulated every day in 
aatry is incalculable, and it ranges from form letters 
a lresses typed in to elaborate publications, expen- 
+ inted and bound. It comprises millions of sheets, 
ns of statements, so-called news, propaganda, argu- 
d opinion, and the country is flooded with it, sub- 
under it. Any editor will tell you of the vast 
of it that come to his desk, and any citizen who 
zted of being a prospect for a contribution or a 
rtion or a vote or a dollar in some form or 
‘ideluged with it. 


Banking-House Propaganda 


TIMES the publicity machinery is obvious, but 
t. it isnot. The situation in many instances, in the 
projects that require the subtler methods of treat- 
,, best hit off by the third oldest story in the world: 
sty of the unexpected overcoat, of the traveling man 
| the expense of a new overcoat into his expense 
_ to have it profanely cut out by the boss. When 
reler handed in his next week’s expense account the 
c sed it over and remarked, “‘I don’t see any overcoat 
Roa account.” 

rbe you don’t,”’ said the traveling man, “but it’s 
st the same.” 
diny instances the casual observer cannot see the 
ey works, but they are there—they are indubitably 
. Take the case of the great financial institutions: 
af these have big publicity bureaus that work right 
he open. One vast trust company in New York 
‘a whole floor of its building to this department, 


and its chief publicity man is not only one of the most 
expert but one of the best-paid publicity securers and pre- 
venters in the country. Conversely, you might walk 
around for a week in the building of another equally great 
and even more celebrated financial institution in the same 
city, search diligently all the time, and not observe a 
vestige of publicity machinery. But it is there, operating 
efficiently and always. 

Twenty-five years ago financial institutions did not have 
publicity directors and managers. Mostly, reporters from 
the newspapers could not get in to see the moguls of finance, 
to say nothing of obtaining news and views from them. 
Now, in the persons of their publicity men, and often 
physically, the financial moguls stand on the steps of their 
institutions with statements, news, views and opinions in 
their hands, seeking the news gatherer; and are on tap at 
all hours for anything that may help along the cause, and 
equally on tap to stop anything that might deter it. The 
big bond issues, for example, are expertly put forth for 
weeks before the offerings are made. Take a recent foreign 
loan, of which some millions were offered in this country. 
Some months were used in paving the way for this with the 
most skillful publicity, and when the issue was offered by 
the banking house that had it in charge, the public over- 
subscribed it. 

All that sort of thing is, in its highest form, a most intelli- 
gent use of the unexampled force of publicity, and in its 
lowest forms a groping after the same end. It is, in many 
of its demonstrations, a legitimate utilization of a mass 
condition making to the fostering of sentiment or the in- 
crease of business. 

Publicity work has developed enormously since the war, 
because, although we were reasonably proficient at pub- 
licity before the war, the war taught us much we didn’t 
know about getting things into print that seemed to be 
fact and were, instead, elaborate and opinion-making 
fiction. Also, the war got the publication end of it, the 
persons who run the mediums of public information, into a 
receptive frame of mind towards the hand-out and the pre- 
pared material. The publicity boys and girls are, in many 
instances, so skillful at their trade that the hardest-boiled 
editor frequently is fooled by their presentations. 

The most interesting of the publicity-seeking millions of 
our population are the men and women who seek personal 
publicity in a big way. Nearly all of us are consumed 
with the passion for publicity, but most of us are restricted 
to a personal column in the local papers, to a marriage 
notice, a death notice, a bridge party, or something like— 
to such petty personal exploitations as our commonplace 
situations allow us to secure, albeit the delight in those is 
equal, proportionately, to the joy of the big fellow who 
maneuvers it to have himself spread over the front pages 
of the metropolitan press. 

The New Englander who said in his will, a time ago, 
that the reason he didn’t leave any of his fortune to public 
institutions and organizations was because a long experi- 
ence had taught him that such action is mostly dictated by 
vanity rather than by charity came very close to pene- 
trating to the core of the publicity-seeking endeavor of our 
prominent citizens. The wisest comment ever made on 
the human race was the six words of the Preacher: “‘ Van- 
ity of vanities; all is vanity.’’ That is the root of this 
scramble for publicity, the trunk and the branches, the 
leaves and the twigs of it. That is what is behind all this 
parading, posturing, posing and persistency. 

That is why William Q. Bolus issues a statement, why 
John J. Beegin starts a crusade, why Arthur T. Magusalem 
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indorses a movement. That is why these prominent citi- 
zens are so prominent. That is why the American people 
are instructed, lectured, led, uplifted, informed, harangued, 
warned, praised, urged, exalted, decried, by day and by 
night, engulfed in pronouncements on all subjects by vol- 
unteer guides, leaders and opinion mongers. Vanity. 

These publicity seekers, who are most interesting, may 
be divided into three classes: The first class consist of 
those who seek to become prominent citizens; the second 
class are those who have attained prominent citizenship 
and fight to retain it; and the third class, most pathetic, 
are those who have been prominent citizens, have slipped 
off the pedestal and are scrambling to get back. Separat- 
ing these into their two principal subdivisions, they are, 
first, those who seek their prominence and publicity by the 
broad national or international route; and, second, those 
who get their limelight by the personal or intensive method. 
To be most specific, the first class deal in problems of 
finance, statecraft, international finance, general economics 
and the welfare of the proletariat, while the second class 
attack some individual or combination of individuals 
or some particular abuse or wrong that harasses the body 
politic. All have the same general platform, which is the 
salvation of the common people; and all have the same 
personal and passionate desire, which is to see their names 
and pictures in print. 


Genius for Free Publicity 


T IS an American trait that every line of dominant en- 

deavor develops its superpractitioners, and that is true 
of the art of getting personal publicity. We have some 
most skillful performers. One might name half a dozen 
United States senators, say. Also, there are preachers 
scattered here and there, doctors, authors, professors, and 
others of the professions and high in business and finance; 
but our supremest success is Henry Ford. There are men 
abroad, and have been, who rose to heights in this engaging 
vocation—with only a few is it an avocation, and those are 
mere dabsters at it—but none of these, either abroad or at 
home within our times, climbed to the dizzy altitudes of 
the incomparable Henry, who is the greatest genius at 
securing publicity for himself and his product, without the 
expenditure of money other than in the organization of it, 
this generation has seen. 

“Automobile advertisers are of two kinds,” said a 
speaker at the recent convention of advertising men in 
Atlantic City, “those who pay for their advertising, and 
Ford.’’ Why should Henry pay for it when implanted in 
him is the divine spark that enables him to get his pub- 
licity for nothing? From the time when Henry began to 
encourage the invention of Ford jokes away back yonder— 
because every joke has Ford in it, and established his bird 
sanctuary and, at the proper time, very kindly furnished 
all the newspapers with full descriptions of it, until his 
Muscle Shoals beneficence for the farmers—and, inci- 
dentally, for his tractors—his plan to use the Army and 
Navy to stop rum running, and his scheme for fiat money, 
Henry has let few days go by without landing somewhere 
in the public prints with his name in the headlines and with- 
out spending anything for the ad. Henry is in a class by 
himself; sui generis et flivveris ; incomparable and inimitable. 

Henry’s methods are subtler than were those of some of 
our earlier laborers in the same vineyard: Henry’s fellow 
townsman, the excellent Pingree, of Detroit, and Tom 
Johnson, of Cleveland, and Golden Rule Jones, of Toledo, 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Miss Schultz Would Have Said ‘“‘And How are We by Now ?’’ 


x 
N HIS broad bed, in a large, well-lighted, ground-floor 
I room of what Mr. Clinch had eventually chosen to de- 

scribe asa classy bungalow-villa with all modern conven- 
iences, and furnished to the limit, Rufus Billop stretched 
in languid ease. For a moment he was forgetting that the 
processes of decay, so conspicuous in his own wasted frame, 
are inevitably continuous. 

The room was warm, a shaft of the morning sun came 
genially through the glass doors that opened to a stretch of 
lawn; and outside a bird, perched on a tendril of bougain- 
villea that climbed a white pillar of the porch, carelessly 
sang of life that might be lasting or brief as a pulse throb. 
On a table at the bed’s head was a spreading bowl of pale 
green ware holding a mass of poinsettia, valiantly scarlet 
amid their pointed leaves. They sent no fragrance to him, 
only the message of the bird song that life was best lived 
with a heedless jubilance. Further, these gracious manifesta- 
tions were agreeably accented by certain headlines he had 
just caught in Aunt Beulah’s New York paper: 


Storm Halts Traffic 


City in Grip of Blizzard — 


He continued to bathe in the novel flood of well-being. 
The new house was irresistible in its green and already 
blossomed setting. It fronted on one of those wide palm- 
bordered avenues that: had rejoiced him the first day of his 
coming. Nor had it any immediate homicidal implica- 
tions, although Aunt Beulah had begun to tell him brightly 
that from an upper window she could see the grounds and 
a corner of the house where 

He had avoided the details with a shrewdly calculated 
fit of coughing. He would never look from that upper 
window. And there was no flaw in the gratitude he felt 
toward Mr. Clinch for finding him this delightful place. 
Mr. Clinch had brought him out in a car that seemed less 
emotional than Aunt Beulah’s little bus; and his kind 
friends, Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh, had followed to make 
certain for themselves that he was comfortably installed. 
He had been touched by their genuine solicitude. 


And floating lightly on the current of his present high. 


mood was a golden galleon of relief that Miss Schultz had 
gone out of his life forever. She had stayed on, grimly 
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formidable, until the day of his removal. Then she had 
pressed his hand in a last farewell, her eyes eloquently 
without hope. When, from the doorway, she paused to 
look back at him her expression of decorous farewell had 
fallen to something quite different. 

He divined then that she was feeling cheated. She was 
hurt, disappointed, if not actually irritated, by this incon- 
clusive separation. She would be powerless to add the case 
of Rufus Billop to that extensive repertoire of bedtime 
stories with which she had regaled him. She might use him 
as the beginning of one, but she would lack the conventional 
ending. She would be unable—he dwelt on the thought 
not uncheerfully—to continue: “‘And he failed right be- 
fore my eyes, day by day; but his mind was clear to the 
very last.’’ Still, he thought a little resentfully, she might, 
indeed, take him over, after all She might read the 
papers closely. He hoped he would pass out inconspicuously. 

He stretched again on the broad bed in sheer relief from 
the well-meaning but overtactful woman, who had not been 
content to let him face the inevitable alone; who had run 
ahead to point it out. Now he was to have a new nurse; 
one, he had been warned, with less than the years of Miss 
Schultz, but still with a wider experience of the vexing and 
peculiar problems his own case presented. Seaver had said 
she would doubtless bring a note of harmony to the rela- 
tionship which Miss Schultz had been unequal to achiey- 
ing; and his benevolent friends had been warm, almost 
exultant, in their praises of her manifest suitability. It 
had plainly rejoiced them that a nurse of her quite obvious 
and peculiar talents should have been available. 

Their pathetic eagerness to see him improve brought 
him afresh access of remorse. It did not lessen this to reflect 
that they had dared the venture with open eyes; to recall 
his own clear warnings that his case was hopeless. In spite 
of his honesty, they had let themselves be misled, and he 
was going to hurt them. They had become attached to 
him. They were going to grieve for him, over and above a 
mere money loss. 

His mood of cheer had fallen. The blaring poinsettias 
now merely recalled his impermanence; their bravery of 
scarlet would fade, their petals wither. And of the bird 


Miss Hicks Merely Said “‘Here’s the Stuff,’’ and Looked Out of the Window % 


D 


: 
song, still pealing staunchly from the bougainye 
thought: ‘How queer, how meaningless! The (0 
after I’ve gone, perhaps that same bird will be 
there; nothing will have changed but me. So it’s 
ter.” Yet he felt a slight easing of mind when i 
became still. He shot a knowing look at the pox 
perishing unconsciously, after the quite human hi 
stoically reached for a volume opened at a oa 
| 


The Fallacy of Vitalism. He grasped again the 
ness of matter: “a 


And if a thimbleful of solid substance were magnifilt 
dimensions of the earth, the curious circumstance 1)? 
should actually see nothing at all. The electrons wou § 
too small; we should be aware only of the interspaces, 4 
relatively so great as to occupy apparently the enti)! 
view. rae 


So much for matter—for the discordant as 
matter now, to limited human vision, comp 
and there was the constant degradation not on 
but of energy. The progress of physics had lel 
doubt at all. The universe was running d 
infinite, silent, lifeless space. Cleaver had b 
least in his sane days. In all life there was no 
tion of death. Only organisms slightly more ¢ 
the poinsettia or the singing bird sought to 
they merely by the puerile pretenses of m, 
some, it seemed, found oblivion from the fae 
less dignified puerility—as Cleaver, who, di 
some noxious spring opiate, had forsaken the st 
way built by science, for a blind bypath leading 
tangled thickets, carpeted with violets, perh 
grant with arbutus, but relentlessly ending a! 
brief delirium in an impasse where vernal elixi 
more sustain him. = 

He dropped the book to ponder again 
Aunt Sena, who, at a propitious season, had 
corrupt Cleaver’s soundest reasoning. Shi 
a baneful power and used it without ruth. ~ 
much of women as to be certain that Aunt” 
commonly have been no invincible enchant 
Cleaver must have been weak. — ~~ 


iV 
) 
““ 


wt pleasantly now on his own stouter resistance to 
sous toxins. True, he had of necessity led a se- 
Jstered life; but he could not doubt that he had 
4 once been expesed to the same hazards that had 
0 any for Cleaver. He vividly recalled the yellow- 
Gman girl at their last spa; she did not talk too 
‘rown symptoms— indeed, she boasted but few— 
direlessly questioned him about his own, never 
of es recitals, even playfully demanding their 
5 He had liked to be with her, and he had done 
+ talking under attentive stares from her enamel- 
a of blue. He had even felt that he was inter- 
emore deeply than might be well for her peace of 
01e had himself felt none of the inebriations that 
| Cleaver a thing of pathos. But his fears proved 
0 } tried to remember precisely how it had come 
; cooling discovery that the girl sought him 
qin admirable well of English speech. There had 
sould recall, many small but significant leadings 
clusion which had relieved and yet a trifle piqued 
»way, he had forgotten the girl he left there with 
at vocabulary, especially adapted to converse 
s}sh-speaking invalids. 
tire had been other contacts, perhaps richer in 
jan he realized before Cleaver’s downfall, espe- 
nj ust preceding this catastrophe; that girl, mildly 
g-om malnutrition, whom he had talked a great 
‘Vit the Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium. She was not too 
: 1 \r], though she wore her brown hair short. , Her 
i ng through thick-lensed glasses, were entirely 
. |d her mind readily conceived the dying aspect 
rerse after his first presentation of it. 
been, it is true, a victim of the dualistic super- 
Jlieving in mind as apart from matter; yet with 
fiulty he had swayed her to the intellectual integ- 
aiald monism and won her gratitude for this. He 


her, after that, still intrenched in the vitalistic 
\lieving in a celestial force; but even from this 
s\.d converted her to a sound mechanism, though 


with a perverse tendency to fall back at odd moments on 
the phrase, élan vital, which she had especially liked to 
use. They had agreed that she was a mental type—a cere- 
bral—but even under the silvered light of a spring moon 
he had instructed her in the triviality of human ephemera 
without ever being stricken by anything so morbid as the 
vagary under which Cleaver was presently to dismay him. 

It was comforting to be thus assured that he was immune 
to such human frailties as would unfit him for an intrepid 
facing of the abnormal thing called life. He took up his 
book. The earth on which he blindly crept had passed 
from a luminous gas to a dark solid in what would be a day 
on a larger star; and on this unstable sphere, meanly small, 
life had swarmed to live forthwith upon itself, the stronger 
tearing down the weaker for sustenance, growing in com- 
plexity but not in dignity; ravenous, fleeting, inconse- 
quent. He could leave it gamely, he thought. 

An hour later Seaver found him anxiously reading his 
own pulse and taking his own temperature. 

“And I wish you’d look at my tongue, doctor,” he began 
when he had removed the tube of glass from his mouth. 
“Tt doesn’t seem quite up to the proper tone.’”’ He revealed 
the accused member. 

Seaver patiently scanned it and looked grave. 

“A little, perhaps H’m!” He looked again. “Tl 
leave something to take care of that. Nothing serious is 
indicated.”” He took a tiny vial of white powder from a 
wallet and poured a small quantity of it into half a glass of 
water, where it dissolved. He brought it to his patient. 
“Drink it off,’’ he directed, and the patient drank. Seaver 
paused expectantly. ‘“‘Feel any effect?’’ he demanded. 

The patient considered, his hands clasping his head. 

“Tt seems to have relieved that pressure I was feeling 
right around here,” he admitted. 

“Good!” said Seaver. ‘‘That’s what I counted on its 
doing. And from now on you won’t have to do those other 
things for yourself. The new nurse, Miss Hicks, is here. I 
think you'll find her agreeable and I know she’s competent. 
You mustn’t suspect she isn’t because she seems so young. 
The girl has a head on her shoulders; she’s older than she 
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looks. She’s changing into her uniform. She’ll be here 
shortly.” 

“T’m sure she’ll be good for me. Mr. McIntosh and the 
others were favorably impressed with her, too—seemed to 
feel a real enthusiasm about her. And it’s all the same to 
me so long as she isn’t ——’”’ He stopped. 

“She isn’t a bit,’”’ said Seaver. 

“Not an—an oppressive personality.” 

“Not in the least. And she isn’t convinced, as the other 
was, that you’re not to be with us long.’’ Seaver tried the 
whimsical. 

His patient considered this. Of course, there was the 
other extreme, almost equally disturbing. Aunt Beulah, 
too, didn’t feel about him as Miss Schultz had felt, yet he 
would emphatically not have endured Aunt Beulah as a 
nurse. Miss Hicks would assuredly have more positive 
qualifications than a mere disbelief that he was moribund. 

“As long as she doesn’t go to extremes,” he said. He 
wanted to add ‘“‘in either direction,’ but feared it would 
sound too much like a fretful invalid. 

““You’ll see,’”” promised Seaver. ‘‘And whatever she 
feels, she won’t bother you with it. Miss Schultz has fallen 
into the habit of many elderly nurses, and takes too much 
on her ie 

There was a brisk double knock on the door, and Miss 
Hicks, receiving permission, entered. She was now in uni- 
form of white duck skirt, with waist and cap of immaculate 
lawn. The brim of the latter lay back close to her head, 
revealing an ebon lock of the hair that had roused a lyric 
strain in the elderly Mr. McIntosh. She did not wear the 
felt slippers so characteristic of Miss Schultz. Beneath the 
modishly short skirt might be seen the patent-leather 
slippers that the aged Mr. Peck had found noteworthy. 
Her stockings, for the moment, were black silk of discern- 
ible sheen. 

“Miss Hicks, this is our patient, Mr. Billop, and Mr. 
Billop already knows who you are. In fact he’s been told 
a lot of pleasant things about you by those friends of his 
you met the other day.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 


She Floundered in a Vortex of Fear and Hope, Stopping to Read Over the Most Pithy Clauses of the Fight or Merely Staring With Wide Eyes at the Thrilling Words 
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Big Business Speaks. Up 


O DEVELOPMENT of business policy and practice 
N has been more marked in recent years than the in- 
creasing outspokenness of large corporations in their own 
defense. Big business is learning to speak up and out. It 
is learning to reply to its critics in the news and advertis- 
ing columns of the papers, in letters to the editor, in house 
organs, in pamphlets, in books and in numerous public 
addresses delivered by the presidents and chairmen of 
boards of directors of even the most potent and awe- 
inspiring corporations. 

There is nothing new in the idea that big business tries 
to take care of itself. Considerable portions of it have long 
shown real skill in that most important of arts—the art 
of self-defense. But in the past such efforts have followed 
in too many instances the more subterranean channels, 
such as the planting of apparently independent lawyers in 
small communities, affiliations with political bosses, and 
the payment of large retainers to persons with political 
influence. The new method of defense has at least the 
advantage of openness. 

Big business has a perfect right to tell its story. It has 
an important story to tell. The large oil companies, the 
telephone, gas, electric light, power and railroad con- 
cerns—these and a great variety of manufacturing enter- 
prises should supply the public not only with details con- 
cerning their relations to the public itself but with an 
account of their financial and operating problems. The 
technical and operating processes of any large modern 
business enterprise constitute an absorbing tale. 

But big business commits a serious blunder if it becomes 
so absorbed in the effectiveness of publicity for the service 
which it renders that it overlooks the quality of the service 
itself. It still remains true that rendering service is more 
important than talking about it. Corporations, like in- 
dividuals, must, in the slangy jargon of a commercial age, 
learn to sell themselves. But no advance of the commercial 
spirit can alter the fact that in the long run it is much 
more important to have something worth selling than to be 
able to sell it. Corporations should not become so en- 
grossed with the absorbing possibilities of publicity that 
branch managers and employes are allowed to continue 
calmly in the old rut of discourtesy, arbitrariness and 
wasteful inefficiency. 
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Nor is it altogether wise, perhaps, for the leaders of big 
business to announce as generally as they are beginning to 
do that it is their duty to educate the public in economic 
essentials. In the speeches and articles of our business 
leaders there is a constantly growing tendency to start out 
by saying that the business men of the country must edu- 
cate the people. Naturally the heads of corporations which 
are subject to demagogic attack from designing politicians 
cannot but feel in the course of a wholly human irritation 
that many citizens need education. Any attempt on their 
part to dictate public thinking along economic lines is sure 
to result in an anticorporation reaction like that which 
followed the public-be-damned period of American history. 
It is one thing for the corporation to tell its story. But if 
it attempts to fill and crowd and choke the channels of 
journalistic inquiry and comment with its mass of boiler- 
plate publicity the public will be stuffed rather than 
educated, which is quite another thing. 

The vexatious thing about this whole question of the good 
and bad attaching to big business is that arguments so 
seldom meet, a dialectic necessity which is one of the first 
lessons taught schoolboys in logic and public speaking. Yet 
apparently some of our noisiest senatorial friends of the 
people and some of our most astute corporation advocates 
have alike failed to take this elementary bit of debating 
practice to ‘heart. 

There is very little teamwork on the part either of those 
who make a business of hounding corporations or of those 
who defend them. Every now and then in the last genera- 
tion suits have been brought by various governmental 
agencies against alleged monopolies. Many lawyers have 
been retained by both sides, extensive court proceedings 
indulged in, and the public generally has remained in the 
blackest ignorance of what it was all about. Indeed, the 
public knows very little concerning monopoly. The word 
is mouthed continually, but in any given case the people 
at large have only the vaguest idea of what it means. 

There is so much firing at cross purposes, so much 
wasted ammunition, both on the part of these who con- 
demn and of those who approve the big corporations. The 
corporations too often do not meet the critics’ issues and 
the critics rarely meet those of the corporations. The 
public is merely confused. It is one of many prices we 
pay for modern size and complexity. If the various 
Standard Oil companies and the packers, together with a 
group of Middle-Western senators of advanced, or rather 
of vociferous, views could be transported back to the plat- 
form of an eighteenth-century New England town meeting- 
house, the people might be made to understand the truth. 

One may safely conclude that big business is not quite 
so good as made out in the speeches of corporation presi- 
dents and chairmen of directors, nor quite so bad as 
painted by persons whose political life depends upon aim- 
ing at the largest target. Big business is not an end in 
itself, and large corporations sometimes tend to become 
self-perpetuating bureaucracies and autocracies. They 
need the wholesome medicine of intelligent criticism. Un- 
fortunately the loudest strictures are those which have 
merely clamor rather than thought behind them. 

It will be a glad day when big business is compelled to 
square itself to studious analysis rather than obliged to 
meet the platform adjectives of statesmen who still think 
in terms of demonology and witchcraft. The ideal to strive 
for in this whole field of the function, powers and public 
relations of large corporations is an attitude, a spirit of 
fact analysis rather than one of emotionalism. If the in- 
creasing tendency of big business to tell its story conduces 
to that end, all honest-minded citizens should say well 
and good. 


British Liquidation of War Remains 


HERE are no two opinions about the British on two 

points: They are good financiers; and their govern- 
ment handles financial matters well at home and abroad. 
Since the close of the war the British Government has been 
engaged in a series of liquidations of war controls and 
trade stocks. These have been carried out with acumen 
and ingenuity. The several Dominions are prone to com- 
plain that the home government has passed the buck of 


‘British Government, in striking contrast tof 


liquidation losses to them. American and othery 
interests have had occasion to realize that # | 
tions have been executed with the idea of i 
position of the British Government. Consideriy 


cumstances, there is very little red ink on the b¢ 


in this country. 

The new budget of the Chancellor of the | 
affords another illustration. One item of incor 
million pounds sterling from sales of war sto¢ 
stocks are now announced as closed out wit 
yielding this sum. The next budget must pres 
mies to this extent or new sources of revenue must| 
Not only have the sales of war stocks been ac 
with profit to the exchequer, they have been carri 
minimum injury to competing interests at hom 
maximum injury to competing interests abroad 
that the men are better over there, but that th 
better. Contrast British handling of the postwaj 
in railways and shipping with ours! The syster; 
since it is more specialized and less political. 


International Chamber of Conj 


HE recent meeting in Rome of the Int 
Chamber of Commerce was from several s 
a noteworthy occasion. Many countries were rj 
the delegates were far above the average in ii 
standing, and the transactions of the conferenig 
dence of unusual preparation. The Americar 
tion was particularly prominent. 
sense a counterpart to the lamentable Genoa |) 
Just as the politicians at Genoa wandered into 
so also the business men at Rome wandered ii) 
In truth, the two are inseparable. 
Apparently, the American delegation draft 
the resolutions and the conference accepted the 
alterations. Whether this amiability on thea 
foreign delegates, quite in contrast to their hi 
previous international meetings, resulted from gi 
viction or from the realization that the Ameri 
tion came from the country that has debts tool 
money to lend, is not yet clear. Let us trust thi 
of opinion came from conviction and not from 
The conference went on record on rindi 
national finance, governmental finance and inte(al 
It was agreed that international debts must ?] 
cluding reparations and war loans. Countries 
to remove the checks to international interec’se 
sons and goods. Strictures were applied to tat 
regulations that hit us as hard as anyone (e. 
business in government and less government bi 
was restated. The problems of transportatione 
careful consideration, including both rail anish 
merce. The resolution calling for private one 
railways must have sounded a little strong | ¢ 
that before the war had state ownership of rawa 
The meeting was strongly indicative of ti d 
business men in all countries to get back into tr 
the road. The conference was not a fact-findg: 
sion and no new facts were disclosed. The resiiti 
tained no new principles, nor were such tcha 
expected. Old principles, some nearly forgot’, 
stated effectively. Old-fashioned homilies we ai 
new-fashioned clothes. Occasionally the - 
gathering led to a drastic recommendation, st!é 
effect of urging the restoration of the gold f 
countries—if prewar gold parity was really n 
it is notorious that in many countries this wile 
ble. The convention wisely dodged the ue 
tion of raw materials, to which the League of at 
attached so much importance. The America d 
was apparently able to hold the soft pedal ovhe 
of restriction of immigration. All in all, the ré 
be said to have been unusually well conducted 
credit on the Americans who assumed anda! 
leadership. Probably as valuable as the tree 
the personal contacts, since these must have 1 c 
ropeans to realize that we are not such Shylo $ 
commonly portrayed in the European press. 
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'—Pre-War Preparation 
he Dominions in Council (Continued) 


GREY’S statement was followed by 

seussion which was mainly concerned with 
;/tions arising out of the proposed prolongation 
\}lo-Japanese Alliance. It was demonstrated 
Jof the imperial government that the alliance 
s!, relieved, to the benefit of the whole empire, 
gstrategic situation in the Far East, and that 
»/my of the Dominions as regards the question 
‘2 immigration was in no way prejudiced by 
le in point of time. The committee, including 
tion delegates, unanimously approved the 
ain of the alliance, with the suggested modifi- 
iil 1921. 

wo subsequent meetings, held on May 29 
i the vitally important questions were con- 

the codperation of the naval and of the 
ees of the empire; the first being introduced 
t Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. M’Kenna, and 
1 by the Secretary of State for War, Lord 


« 


{enna at the outset laid down the general 
fur naval strategy in time of war: 


‘t of the imperial fleet will be to obtain by unity 
effort the command of the sea with the least pos- 
| By command of the sea we understand keeping 
op to ourselves at every point, and closing it to the 
_leping the sea open means that we could at any 
J (erywhere transport our military forces, and that 
lde able to continue our commerce in war almost as 
ye in in peace. 

ig e sea to the enemy means that not only the shores 
iinds but, with the exception of Canada, all the 
mnvould be free from fear of invasion, and the trade 
nye would besecure. The enemy, on the other hand, 
ei er be able to transport his forces nor continue his 
ndhe result of the economic pressure of the destruc- 
ov seas trade in almost any modern state would be 
ae I believe to constitute something even more 
ripling blow. 

ie /ttbreak of war our problem, which will be one and 
e 

0 


| the whole world over, would be to seek out, to 
\ttle, or to mask the enemy fleet and enemy 
Yerever they might be found. And, further, 
r\e distribution of our fleet may be, which must be 
ne by the distribution of the enemy’s forces, there is 
le aperial interest affecting us all alike, to protect 
itde wherever it may be found. 


A'niralty made no secret of their opinion that 
t\!an would have been to have one imperial 
wi. contribution in ships or in money from the 
io, and this view was shared by New Zealand. 
fcad no favor in Canada or Australia, which 
efired to develop separate navies of their own. 
apial government had, of course, acquiesced, 
‘oblem submitted to the committee was, there- 
th was to be the status of these Dominion fleets 
ead in war? 

nr of peace the question presented no difficulty. 
e reed that the fleetsshould constitute one imperial 
ak administered by its own separate admiralty, 
Olyrming to a common standard of discipline 
ail ig, with complete interchangeability of officers 
e 

‘Ne was to happen in time of war? Here it was 
S iat there was room for much difference of opinion. 
wi bound up with the larger question, What is the 
of Dominion on the outbreak of war? 

i Serve no useful purpose now to recapitulate in 
janimated and protracted debate which ensued. 
mitted that if war were declared upon or by 
vain, the whole empire would, from the point 
{ international law, automatically be at war 
ie sense that its territory might be invaded 
a-borne commerce harassed and destroyed by 
Tesentatives both of Canada and of Australia 
Sserted that it was an incident of Dominion 
tit the question of the active participation of 


a 
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oO 
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By ld. Alsquithn 


Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Colonel Edward M. House, President 
Wilson’s Confidential Adviser 


a Dominion in the war was a 
matter for the local parliament to 
decide. It was at the same time 
agreed that in the new conditions, 
economic and strategic, of the 
modern world, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that in such a contin- 
gency the Dominions would not 
spontaneously offer their naval 
and military codperation. The 
imperial government willingly 
allowed that every autonomous Dominion which offered its 
codperation must have the right to determine whether it 
should retain control over the strategic and other dis- 
positions of its own forces, or should, at once or later, 
put its navy entirely at the disposal of the imperial 
admiralty. 

The final conclusion arrived at with unanimity was in 
these terms: 

In time of war when the Dominion fleets, in whole or in part, 
have been placed under the control of the imperial government, 
the ships are to form an integral part of the imperial fleet, and 
to remain under the control of the Admiralty of the United 


Kingdom, and be liable to be sent anywhere during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 
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The theoretical possibilities of partial codper- 
ation and divided command disappeared com- 
pletely on the outbreak of war. 

Lord Haldane’s statement of the functions which 
fall to the army in an empire like ours deserves, even at 
this time, to be set out in full: 


The British Army—and by the British Army I mean the 
army which is immediately under the British crown—is 
a very composite body. It is very different from any other 
army in the world, and in some respects different from any 
other army which has ever existed in the time of history. 
People are fond of speaking of the small British Army, and 
so it is very small if you take what is at home; but they 
might just as well speak of the enormous British Army, 
because it is enormous in another aspect, compared with 
what Germany possesses, for instance. We are an island, 
we are surrounded by the sea, and it has been our tradition 
to look to sea power not only for carrying our troops over 
the seas but for protecting these islands. The result is that 
our defenses have been very different from those of other 
countries. If we were like Germany and France, with land 
frontiers over which a neighboring army could mobilize and 
come at once, we should no doubt have resorted long ago to 
compulsory service and put every citizen through a period 
of training, which would enable us to produce an enormous 
citizen army, a short-range weapon to operate only for a 
very short time to repel invasion; but that has not been our 
main problem, because we have no land frontiers. We have 
sea frontiers which we can defend better and more cheaply, 
relying largely on the navy for the purpose. We have con- 
centrated our strength on producing an oversea army or a 
set of oversea armies which are for the defense of India, 
which are for the defense of Africa, and which are for the for- 
mation of the Egyptian and Mediterranean garrisons; and in 
addition to that we have concentrated now on producing an 
expeditionary army which is in this country ready for mobili- 
zation and which we can send to any part of the Dominions 
of the Crown to your assistance as you may need. That has 
meant that we have had to create a professional army in this 
country. Our army is raised on a professional basis—that 
is to say, it is composed of men who do not go abroad by 
compulsion, because you could not compel men to make the 
army a profession for twelve years of their lives, and to 
go abroad; it is an army which is recruited out of our popu- 
lation, and is recruited for the purpose of supplying men to 
go toIndia,to Africa 
or to Egypt or to 
whatever partofthe 
world they are 
wanted, and to re- 
main therein peace; 
and there are others 
who relieve them in 
drafts from time to 
time, but who are 
at home, and form 
the nucleus of that 
expeditionary army 
for reénforcements. 

That expedition- 
ary army, I need 
not say, on mobili- 
zation would be 
completed by re- 
servists who have 
passed through 
their training with 
the overseas units 
with which they 
have served, and 
have come back to 
this country and are 
here available. Now 
it is plain that our 
army is totally dif- 
ferent from the 
armies of the Con- 
tinent, and cannot 
be compared with 
them. We have a 
very small army at 
home, but in India 
we have some 77,000 British troops; elsewhere, in Africa and in 
Egypt, we have other British troops, and also troops for the Medi- 
terranean garrisons and other places, which bring up the total 
to something like 115,000. In addition we have an expeditionary 
army, ready to be mobilized at home, of over 167,000 when it is 
mobilized. . . We have altogether something like 300,000 men 
enlisted for oversea service, for long terms, and thereby we differ 
totally from the armies of the Continent. 

What then of the Dominion armies, separated as they are by 
vast distances both from the Mother Country and from one 
another? The two purposes for which the entire army exists . . . 
are local d2fense—which as you will see with us at home is a less 
important matter—and oversea defense and mutual assistance. 


As to local defense, we had constituted here our terri- 
torial army—fourteen divisions of territorials and fourteen 
(Continued on Page 58) 


High Living and Simple People 


H’ WAY we're spendin’ money t’day is enough t’ 
[mate th’ ole-time banker an’ leadin’ citizen that 
washed his own buggy an’ milked a cow squirm in 
his grave. We used t’ blacken our own boots, but t’day 
it’s all we kin do t’ find parkin’ space in a Greek shinin’ 


parlor. 


T’day we don’t think no more o’ gittin’ our car smashed 
up than we used t’ think o’ breakin’ th’ erystal of a watch. 


Women used t’ be 
satisfied with ther 
own faces, but now- 
erdays they won’t 
even let a meter 
reader see ’em be- 
fore ten o’clock. 


We used t’ doll up 
a little on Saturday 
night, but t’day 
we're slicked up all 
th’ time. 


We used t’ dropa 
pustal card occa- 
sionally, but now 
we use th’ long dis- 
tance or wire. 


We used t’ keep 
butter in th’ cis- 
tern, but t’day we 
have ice-makin’ 
machines. 


We used t’ steal off t’ Niagary Falls ever’ summer or so, 
but these days goin’ t’ bed is a bigger event than goin’ 


t’ Europe. 


ORAWN BY R. B. FULLER 
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Wife—‘‘John Henry, are You Going to Stand for That?"’ 


and then, but t’day we contribute t’ ever’thing. 


But what’s t’ be done? Th’ only way t’ combat th’ pres- 


Doctors used t’ whittle up great people only as a last ent system is t’ die or cut out th’ necessities o’ life. 


resort t’ save ther lives, but t’day ever’body we meet is _ fellers even wear a belt an’ suspenders too. 


jest out o’ ether or about t’ go un- 
der it. 


We used t’ run three blocks t’ see a 
dude, an’ t’day we’re all dudes. 


T’day we kin buy a pair o’ fairly 
good socks fer what it costs t’ have 
our nails plowed up an’ polished. 


Calico is no longer worn, except in 
reformatories. 


We could keep a cow fer what it 
costs t’ keep our hair washed. 


We used t’ spend a little money 
ever’ Christmas, but t’day we go th’ 
limit fer a dozen anniversaries. 


We used t’ go t’ th’ theater in th’ 
winter, but now we go all th’ time. 


Gasoline stations are three times 
as thick as saloons used t’ be, an’ they 
don’t give away no bologna. 


A husband now squanders three 
times as much on his wife’s feet as he 
used t’ spend on her back. 


We used t’ make a pitcher o’ lem- 
onade on extremely hot evenin’s, but 
now we take th’ whole outfit t’ th’ 
sody fountain. 


We used t’ be content with lettuce 
an’ violets in season, but now we buy 
’em th’ year round. 


We used t’ study a long time be- 
fore we broke a dollar, but t’day we 
don’t even choke up when we lose 
ever’thing we’ve got. 


We used t’ be goin’ some t’ even 
play croquet, but t’day no man is 
complete without a country club. 


f 


Darren, Deon 


“Henry, Take That Pipe Out of Your Mouth and Set Up Straight! 
to Listen to a Church Service”’ 


We used t’ give a blind accordion player a nickel now 


Abe Martin. 


without ’em, and I’ll bet I’ve had a dozen ofs 
hand me that line of stuff. What they want 


derstood 


yee: it a 
Ethel, the 


board girl, as s] 


years thal] 
about hi 

kind—t 
likely to] 
unhappiis 
bird’s hoe 
carries thi 
Gosh, | 
worke(a 
enough - 
to these 
stood I 
They a 


i 


on your sympathy, see, and then first thingy¢ 


DRAWN BY WALTER DOE MARIS 


That Ain’t No Way 


they’re telling you if they’d only had someboy 
Some they would have been greater wonders than He 
Thomas Edison. Inspiration is what they sayh 


and it’s been my experien{t 
of ’em was too little acquin 
perspiration. Honest, I kie 
of ’em actually believe, thu 
us girls is pityin’ ’em he 
only laughin’ at’em. 

‘‘Misunderstood? W1t 
ble with them sweet papas't 
wives understand ’em toi 
pretty lies they used to |ll 
easy to believe now, andty 
hands called once in a wle 
wives know just what dz 
men are, but bein’ marriet« 
probably tied down with; | 
kids—why, they just ha? 
the best of it. But theyin 
’em all right, and let thm 
it—which, they havin’ seilt 
leads ’em to heap pity oath 
and try to get some vacill! 
girls to sympathize with’ 

“Sure, their home life) 1 
Once in a while the wif 


sles, and so husband has)‘ 
maybe in the grand ea 
gettin’ all the kids off t 
hubby off to the office, th 
to comb her hair real pret’! 
sat down to breakfast. 11¢ 
column writer on Advice)! 
lorn that don’t score t] | 
neglects to powder her no}! 
sets down to bacon an’ er 
dearly beloved. Consequ’ t 
is apt to feel sore at his’ 
being able to cook a nil) 
act as nursemaid to the 
still look like the brides »! 
pictures at breakfast. Hile 
kick himself for not bein} 
vide a little help aroun 
has to put on an apron 5 
is, these misunderstoo ! 
don’t. They just eat ps 
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OS hungry | 


Your appetite can’t be too 
big! Here’s just the dish for 


it—meaty, delicious, substantial 


beans and a tomato sauce that 


brings your plate back for more. 


and in Canada 


low-cooked 12 cents 
: acan 
digest ble Except in Rocky Mountain States 


F vm ater: 9 sauce | 


|p CAMPBELL Soup Co MP ANY alo pets / 
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What is the situation in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes? 


E HAVE here a large state with a petty experi- 
\ \ ence. The population of the prewar Serbia was 
some 3,000,000, of which nine-tenths were Slavs. 
The population of the present state is some 12,000,000, 
of which one-third are non-Slavs. Into the new Jugo- 
Slavia have been incorporated by the treaty of peace, com- 
missions and plebiscites portions of Austria-Hungary—a 
part of Batchka, and Banat, Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
Montenegro and Bulgaria—rectification of boundary 
line. The older state, Serbia, the nucleus of the newstate, 
is the section with the least real experience in modern 
statehood, though with extraordinary experiences in war. 
The parts derived from Hungary contain the most 
progressive of the western Slavs, next to the Czechs 
and Poles, the Croats. The political problems are 
both internal and ex- 
ternal. Internally, the 
difficulties to be antici- 
pated with the non-Slav 
minorities are probably 
not so much feared as 
those to be anticipated 
between the old Serbs and 
the Croats. The external 
difficulties include the un- 
settled relations with 
Italy, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. With 
Bulgaria and 
Rumania, the 
new state is ap- 
parently on the 
way tofriendship. 
The tensions 
with Italy and 
Hungary, how- 
ever, remain 
unrelieved. The 
sense of isolation 
of the southern 
Slavs was so in- 
tense after the 
creation of the 
new state that at 
the time of the 
peace negotia- 
tions in Paris the 
proposal was ad- 
vanced to create a corridor across Austria in order to 
unite the northern and southern Slavs, a geographical ab- 
surdity so stupendous that even the nationalisticextremists 
of the Paris Conference disavowed it. If the Jugo-Slavs 
succeed in consolidating the internal factions and are able 
to maintain the political integrity in the international sense, 
the new state should have little fear of economic problems. 
Jugo-Slavia is a semideveloped country, requiring regular 
accretions of fresh capital to maintain the normal rate 
of development. 

The external debt is difficult of definition because it is 
the composite of the external debts of the component 
states, plus the war advances of Great Britain and France. 
It is about as follows: 


Great Britain 2. Uh shar 2 ene eee es is, a £27,000,000 
United: States: . ay. er eee ee ee $59,000,000 
Hrane@s..% <. 5 7 .n ee SAR cot 0 tok oy 1,350,000,000 francs 
299,000,000 crowns 


The interest is in all cases in arrears, and all obligations 
will need to be refunded. 

Jugo-Slavia is held liable, under the treaty of peace, for 
her share of the prewar debt of Austria-Hungary, estimated 
at some 700,000,000 gold crowns. These are obligations 
held largely outside the state. Also, standing against the 
new state are small debts of the newly added component 
states, in terms of Austrian crowns. 

Against these external debts the Jugo-Slav state has 
equities in the reparation due from Bulgaria under the 
Treaty of Neuilly. Due from Bulgaria are 2,250,000,000 
gold leva; costs of the army of occupation following the 
Armistice; payment for destruction of properties, rights 
and interests of Serbian nationals during the war; an 
indemnity to the Danube Commission; and a number of 
smaller obligations of considerable aggregate value in 
figures. Out of this imposing array Jugo-Slavia has re- 
ceived to date little beyond war materials, some livestock 
and a little coal. Whether the bill against Bulgaria is col- 
lectable, in more than small part, is doubtful. The repara- 
tion obligations of Bulgaria have recently been fixed at 
550,000,000 gold francs. The largest share Jugo-Slavia 
can secure from this will be small contrasted with her claims. 


\N 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


The internal debt, funded and floating, and including 
the prewar internal debts of the component parts, runs 
to about 6,000,000,000 dinars—as reported to the League 
of Nations—of which only one-sixth is funded, and of the 
remainder considerable is tangled up in the paper money. 
The note circulation at the end of 1922 was some 5,000,- 
000,000 dinars, the gold reserve only 60,000,000. 

The budget of the state is sadly out of balance. The 
trade balance is negative. There has been much un- 
necessary import, and, owing to friction between the 
states, harmful repression of exports. The Serbian child— 
Croatia—is very glad to return home; but feels that since 
he has had schooling abroad he should run thesfamily. 
The monetary policy is largely laissez faire. Fiscal control 
exists only on paper. Adequate legislation for increase of 
revenues cannot be secured, the expression of rivalries of 
the several states again operating through political blocs. 
With no power of increasing revenues and little control 
over expenditure, the printing press has been called in to 
cover the budgetary deficits. 

Jugo-Slavia is a country of rich and amazingly undevel- 
oped resources. The land is to a large extent fertile and 
there is great diversity of crops. Wheat and rye, the coarse 
grains—especially corn—hemp, tobacco, sugar beets, 
olives, grapes and fruits of all kinds—especially prunes— 
form the basic crops. The livestock of the lower Danubian 
country is famous in Europe. Sericulture is widely dis- 
tributed. There is no need of imported food, and large 
amounts of grain and animal products were exported be- 
fore the war from the territory that is the present Jugo- 
Slavia. 

The mineral and metal resources are equally rich, but 
only scratched in development. Coal, petroleum, gold, 
silver, iron, lead, zinc, chrome, manganese, copper, anti- 
mony, mercury, graphite, salt and limestone and other 
commercial stone exist in different parts of the country. 
There is also considerable hardwood timber. 

The agriculture is primitive in the older state, but pro- 
gressive in Croatia-Slovenia and the parts of the lower 
Danube obtained from Hungary. There is, of course, the 
ever-present land problem, but it has not been treated by 
the method of radical parcellation. Industry is backward 


in Jugo-Slavia; it is largely household o 
try. Much is imported that could be mz 
industry were more developed. 

Jugo-Slavia needs three measures of 
once political solidarity and geographica 
secured. The railways leave much to b 
were not built for the purposes of the pres 
new constructions are greatly needed, e 
Belgrade southwest to the Adriatic. A 
floated in the United States for railway 
Capital is needed for improvement of agri 
ital is needed for development of mining ¢ 
ture. Capital must come from the outsi 
to her own financial resources Jugo-Slay 
a backward state for decades. f 

If the railways are reorganized and ney 
in agriculture, mining and manufact 
should pre 
ately. TI 
existing fe 
tied up in. 
opments. 
foreign de 
be paid b 
with prese 
the total fe 
par is only; 
$500,000, 
best way 


make use of the soil of the Balkans the forei 
the countries will be paid as integral parts of | 
tion. Certainly, Jugo-Slavia will pay her 
United States. e 


! 

What is the situation in Rumania? 2 | 
The enlarged Rumania has a population of so 
000. The population swells when the ethnogri! 
daries of the country are under discussion and sl 
taxpayers are being sought. In 1914 Rumania n 
lation of about 6,500,000. The treaty of peace b) 
Rumania the rich Dobrudja, from Bulgari 
bia, from Russia; and Bukowina, Crisana, 1! 
Transylvania and part of the Banat, fro! 
Hungary. These lands are rich in resources. 
suffered very severely under the invasion of a 
and the German occupation. But the cowl 
heavily in the outcome of the war. . 
The foreign debt of Rumania is well dist 
books of Rumania do not seem to be kept in an? 
manner, but the following list roughly coma 
Great Britain ... .. .- 8. 8%: sm oe 0} 
United States... AHH ETL ae 0) 
France. .... . SOS e 7 ? ue OE ae 


Germany .... ) ese ee. o nn 


In addition, there are scattered debts in termi! 
kroner, Swiss francs and pesetas, to an 1n¢! 
amount. Our loans were largely for relief, the ? 
Allies largely for war. In addition, Rumania | 
a share of the prewar foreign debt of Austria-Hi 
presumably also of Russia, amounts not yet ev! 
in negotiations. As against these Rumania" 
against Russia, for gold deposited during the # 
damages; Austria-Hungary, for conversion | 
the old Austro-Hungarian Bank; Germany" 
issued during the occupation, war damage 4! 
reparations; Great Britain, for destruction © 
in the oil regions to prevent German use of 

(Continued on Page 30) 


They had their “‘ wild and woolly west”’ in 
the seventeen hundreds, just as we had it 
a few years ago. 


The first ‘‘Wild West” was in the up- 
lands of North and South Carolina, on the 
rich, rolling, wooded slopes of the eastern 
foothills of the Appalachians, before the 
push-over of population into Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 


“There were open ranges, cow towns, 
cowboys; rough-riding, hard-living, plain- 
talking, straight-hitting, picturesque fron- 


 tiersmen; boisterous, noisy, unruly fellows, 


dead shots, full of pranks. 


They were vital to their times, because 
they furnished meat, serving the society of 
their day as their successors—the western 
cowboys—serve theirs today. 


Huge herds, half wild, ranged the forests, 
knee-deep in luxuriant pea-vine grass. Here 
and there great cow-pens were built. Cabins 
clustered about them. Towns sprang up. 


Here the cattle were rounded up and 
branded, some to be turned back on to the 
range again; some to be driven off to 
Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia, to be killed, dressed, salted, packed 
and shipped, or eaten fresh on the spot. 


* * * 


Those early ‘‘cowboys”’ tapped the outer- 
most resources of the country of their day 
and brought meat to man in the best way 
it could be done at that time, just as the 
cowboys of our later day brought the wider 
abundance of newly opened country under 
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© S. & Co. 


e “Wild West” of Iwo Centuries Ago 


tribute to the necessities of their times. 


Three factors—railroads, refrigeration, 
and the packing industry—made this later 
service possible. 


While cattle were still ranging in the 
West in mighty herds, Swift & Company 
was placing packing plants (23 of them) 
at convenient points, buying live animals 
sent in by rail, dressing the beef, and 
sending the meat country-wide in refriger- 
ator cars to be distributed through re- 
frigerated branch houses. 


It is a far cry from the freshly killed, and 
therefore tough meat of early days to the 
tender, corn-fed, refrigerated, government- 
inspected beef which Swift & Company 
delivers today to retail dealers everywhere. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


; Swift & Company’s profit 
'y from all sources averages 
oe a fraction of a cent per 


pound 


Acknowledgment 


Swift & Company is indebted to 
Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for permis- 
sion to use historical data from his 
book, ‘‘The American Live Stock 
and Meat Industry” 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
The sums under these headings look very substantial but 
have not been fixed by negotiations. Possibly the claims 
for and against Rumania may be regarded as a stand-off. 

The internal debt, funded and floating, at the close of 
1922 was nearly 6,000,000,000 lei—2,000,000,000 at the 
opening of the war. It is on the increase. The note circu- 
lation at the close of 1922 was some 16,000,000,000 lei. It 
also tends to increase. The currency is badly demoralized. 
The budget was heavily negative in 1922. The imports 
exceeded the exports in 1922, grain and petroleum being 
low in amounts; only timber held up well. Rumania is 
now trying to borrow from French bankers anything from 
100,000,000 to 500,000,000 francs. The system of taxation 
is illogical, inequitable and unproductive. If the country 
recovers its gold from Russia, Germany and Great Britain 
it will have a fair-sized gold reserve—now 37,000,000 lei— 
and should be able to check printing of paper money and 
make its devalued notes convertible. 

Rumania is a country rich in resources. The country 
lacks a middle class. The upper class in the cities is exotic, 
the peasant lower class densely ignorant. Agriculture is the 
chief industry. Before the war lands now included in the 
boundaries of Rumania raised large amounts of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, legumes and grapes. Fibers, tobacco 
and sugar had to be imported. The wheat, was raised par- 
ticularly on large estates, and went mostly into, exports, 
Corn was raised especially on the small holdings. Since 
the war, parcellation of the land has been undertaken as 
part of an agrarian reform, and this has had the result of 
wiping out, for the present, the exportable surplus of wheat. 
Cattle, horses, swine, sheep and goats are raised in large 
numbers. Agriculture is carried on by rather primitive 
methods, and the peasants will need to be educated before 
a large export can again be developed. The country has 
extensive timber resources, for construction purposes 
rather than for pulp. 

The mineral resources are also extensive. The most 
noted are the deposits of petroleum and natural gas. There 
is some coal of rather low grade, iron, copper, gold, lead 
and manganese. These deposits are probably richer than 
commonly estimated. 

The railways are inadequate and not designed for the 
present state. In addition, roadbed and equipment are 
badly out of order. The Rumanians appear to have little 
talent for railway administration. The Danube is of great 
value, but is sadly in need of dredging and construction 
of efficient loading facilities. 

With these resources, Rumania should have a heavy 
export balance of trade. The prewar Rumania had an 
excess of exports over imports of goods valued at over 
$100,000,000 annually. Rumania is a semideveloped agri- 
cultural country, in the extractive state, and needs capital 
for development. If she can pay for new capital she can 
pay present debts. The administrative capacity of the 
country is low, of the petty-state variety, and not of the 
caliber needed for a state of the present dimensions. The 
monetary system, fiscal policies and political traits of the 
country are antiquated and inefficient. Much of the best 
brains of the country is Greek. If political security is defi- 
nitely attained, especially from the directions of Russia 
and Hungary, the country ought to be able to import 
administrative talent to undertake the essential reorgani- 
zations. The resources of the state available for taxation 
are ample to en- 
able the state 
properly to cover 
adjusted expendi- 
tures and pay the 
foreign and domes- 
tic debts. 

Rumania must 
have fresh capital 
to insure proper 
exploitation of re- 
sources. These 
capital additions 
will naturally be 
merged with the 
foreign debt. Un- 
der these circum- 
stances our loans 
to Rumania should 
be gold and recov- 
erable in the course 
of half a century 
or less. 


What is the situa- 
tion in Greece? 


The present sit- 
uation in Greece is 
an exemplification 
of the Furies in 
modern life. The 
prewar population 
of Greece wassome 
2,800,000. In 1920 


the population of the enlarged Greece was nearly 5,500,- 
000. It is doubtful if the prewar population will be re- 
tained when the present debacle is completed. The soil of 
Greece is still rich, the agriculture primitive and inefficient. 
Work animals and farming implements are poor. Animal 
husbandry is on a low plane. The tendency of agriculture 
is to raise and export special things and import the staples. 
Thus large amounts of fruit and oil are sent out, larger 
amounts of grain brought in. The country has passed 
through veritable epidemics of currant booms. The land 
is cursed by absentee landlordism and usury. Many min- 
erals and metals are present, but rarely in large commercial 
amounts. Transportation is primitive and inefficient. A 
large part of the population was engaged in trade and 
shipping; indeed, a large part of the revenues of the state 
was derived from services rendered in the commerce of 
the Levant. 

In 1921 the external debt of the country was large for 
the population and resources of the state. To the United 
Kingdom was owed some £21,000,000, to the United 
States $15,000,000, to France some 200,000,000 francs, and 
to Germany about 220,000,000 marks. In addition, Greece 
owed to Great Britain, France and Russia nearly 900,- 
000,000 drachmas. What the present external debts may 
be is not known. They have certainly been materially 
increased during the past year. Greece has war indemnity 
coming to her from Turkey and Bulgaria. These may be 
discounted 90 per cent. Indeed, the Turks claim reparation. 

The internal debt was reported’to the League of Nations 
in March, 1921, as over 2,800,000,000 drachmas. The note 
circulation early in 1922 was over 3,000,000,000 drachmas. 
The budget of the state has been heavily negative, the 
deficits ruinous. The balance of trade has been heavily 
negative. In 1922 the imports were valued at 2,361,000,000 
drachmas, the exports at 1,568,000,000. Immigrant remit- 
tances are apparently the largest item in the international 
account of the country. 

The finances of Greece have long been matters of inter- 
national concern. The state went into national bank- 
ruptcy in 1893. Following this, control over finances was 
vested in an international commission. Increase in note 
circulation was subject to the veto of this commission, and 
the service charges of the foreign debt were under its admin- 
istration. Considerable improvement was accomplished 
before the onset of the Balkan Wars. These wars were 
exhausting and the finances. of the country displayed the 
results of these injuries. The World War was equally 
exhausting. The downward trend of affairs has been 
greatly accelerated by the recent defeat by Turkey, through 
which Greece has lost all she gained by the war and finds 
herself reduced to her prewar territory, population and 
resources, with enormous exaggeration of her burdens. 
The gold reserve was reduced in 1922 to 30,000,000 
drachmas. More than this, as the outcome of the present 
situation Greece will probably have lost for years her 
trading and shipping in the Levant, her revenues being 
therefore only those derived from the soil, waters and 
mines of the native land. The currant was not able to win 
the war with Turkey, and it will not beable to pay the 
debt—even if assisted by a menu tax in the United States. 

Under these circumstances there seems no foreseeable 
possibility that Greece will be able to pay her foreign debts. 
If the debts were refunded, collection could only be accom- 
plished by an international commission. The day for such 


_state are being paid with borrowed money. 


the temper of our people to collect our deb 
international sheriff. It will be best to consi 

to Greece canceled—in recognition of the 
Greek art and writings on the developmen’ 
Hellenic statesmen having been misguided 
voice of the Lorelei of Wales, the ship of Greece | 
on the rocks. 


What is the situation in Austria? 


The accumulated wrath of centuries has been p 
this tiny state. The population is some 6,250,00 
nearly 30 per cent live in Vienna. Once the 
empire of over 50,000,000, Vienna is now the balla 
on the ankles of a small republic. The country 
administered under what amounts to a receiversh 
League of Nations. The present inevitable defici 

The foreign debts are numerous. The creditor \ 
have all granted priority to the new loan of £27 
being floated by the League of Nations under 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia an 
neutral states. The superseded foreign debts we 
for relief and budget needs during the past for 
The list is as follows, in rounded figures, plus inj} 
several years: ; 


United States’..i) «oi beg semper es ea $24, 

Groat Britain’ ..9 7. s/s <0. ten Weipa ena $16,000, 
Great:Britain St. G6 «sje ieee £9,000, 
Frangectic esas «. a ootee ee ete $16,000, 
Frariee.'; eee ens Pc 55,000, 
Thaly:. geet eco ee Tans aon eye: oe $16,000, 
Ttaly:.’ Tear iaweet et eres cee 70, 

Czecho-Slovakian} <2 =) &) ace teense meena ,000,) 
Germiany ites... 6 une! aie co 200,000,) 
FRollatids di fe) they eee (6 bus) olen name 17,000,) 
Scandinavia. << s)-+ .s) « (cues ee See 3,000,) 
Switzerland.)*;:. <5 > 3. « @) a cep keene enn 24,000, 


This is only the beginning of the tale. Austr: 
responsible for 2,300,000,000 gold crowns of thy 
debt of the old Austrian Empire. At least this | 
is to be asked to shoulder; possibly more. Somi 
prewar debts are secured by railways and salt ‘mi! 
is held responsible for some 24,000,000,000 crows 
war debts of Austria-Hungary, though only sont 
this will be paid as “is in the beneficial owners) 
tionals and governments other than those of the &: 
States.’ Under the treaty of peace Austria is} 
sums in reparation that under the action of t} 
Finance Ministers—March 22—cannot be me 
6,000,000,000 gold crowns. Payment of this sum I 
tions has been generously and ostentatiously de! 
twenty years. Austria is further under obligatio/ 
restitution, under the treaty of peace, for propey 
from occupied territory during the war. The sul 
and is under negotiation. Lastly, she is held rx 
for the clearing-house account of private prew’ 
also estimated as large. } 

The internal debt of the new state, contractecit 
Armistice, is enormous. It was reported to the » 
Nations in November, 1921, as over 97,000,000,01¢ 
It has been increasing rapidly. The floating int’ 
is tied up with the note circulation. This has ris! 
trillion crowns. There is no purpose in discussi’ 

Austril 
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News of 


he New Hupmobile 


| Picture and detailed description of Eee) 
new Series R-12 on page 47 of this issue 


We feel sure that every Hupmobile owner, or even observer, will agree with 
us that in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has only to improve 
upon its own past. 


In this new Hupmobile, that triumph has been accomplished, not merely 
in one, but in every important essential—with results in performance so 
marked that they validate more strongly than ever its legitimate right to be 
called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular—because they 
know and admire its fine points of performance more intimately, perhaps, 
than any other owner-group in the world—to these results, which they can 
absolutely count upon in the new Hupmobile: — 


Noted as the Hupmobile has always been for settling down 
instantly to smooth, steady, straight-ahead going, this new 
Hupmobile has a coasting, skimming quality that surpasses 
any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has always been for the smoothness 
of its operation, this new Hupmobile is even more free 
from noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has always been for snapping 
away in the flash of a second, this new Hupmobile is even 
quicker on the trigger than any other Hupmobile before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has always been, this new 
Hupmobile—in front and rear alike—outdoes all of its pre- 
decessors in bump-absorbent spring action and restful riding. 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile has always been, this new 
Hupmobile is more roomy and affords greater convenience 
to driver and passengers alike. 


These are the high points of new Hupmobile performance—a positive 
promise to the public from the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which fifteen 
minutes’ experience will prove to your delight and satisfaction. 


The means by which these splendid results have been attained are described 
in detail on page 47 of this issue. 


Hupmobile has not veered nor varied a hair’s-breadth from time-tried Hup- 
mobile principles, but, applying and extending them with infinite care and 
fidelity, the Hupp Corporation has produced the greatest car in its history. 


We realize that announcements from this corporation are accepted as careful 
statements of fact, and realizing it, we urge you to put our promises to the test. 


Turn to page 47 for picture and detailed 
description of the new Series R-12 Hupmobile 
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valued at 6,188,000,000 gold crowns, the 
exports at 1,591,000,000. Austria may be- 
come again a self-supporting state on a 
modest scale. But she will never pay her 
debts, internal or external. We would best 
erase the Austrian debt from our memory, 
and if possible erase it from our books by a 
formal cancellation. Let us write this off 
in consideration of what Vienna has done 
for music during the past two centuries. 


Why are the problems of the debt payments of 
Belgium, France and Italy more difficult 
than those of the new countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe? 


Before the war. these three countries 
were creditor states—Italy very slightly. 
Now they are debtor states. They had 
negative balances of merchandise trade. 
But they had such invisible resources that 
they had positive international accounts. 
Since the war they still have negative bal- 
ances of trade. But now they have not 
sufficient invisible resources to enable them 
to pay for excess of imports over exports of 
goods. They have lost a part of their pre- 
war invisible resources. They face the ne- 
cessity of development of new invisible 
resources in order to balance merchandise 
trade. This development of new invisible 
resources must be enough also to enable 
them to pay their foreign war debts. The 
problems of pensions and reconstruction of 
areas devastated by war are internal. But 
they impinge directly on the international 
problem because the money to purchase 
foreign bills of exchange or other means of 
payment must come out of taxation, and 
this is impossible as long as the state bud- 
gets cannot be brought into balance, with 
inclusion of the revenue needed for the 
foreign payments. 

These countries, therefore, not only need 
to develop new invisible resources but must 
also increase production and reduce con- 
sumption to an extent never experienced 
before the war. Settlement with Belgium, 
France and Italy must therefore be still 
more considerate than in the case of the 
other debtors. The terms of settlements 
must be liberal, as contrasted with the set- 
tlement with Great Britain, in proportion 
to their resources and powers of payment 
relative to those of Great Britain. 


What was the prewar economic position of 
Belgium? 


The population was about 7,600,000 at 
the outbreak of the war. Few Belgians had 
emigrated, though nearly 500,000 of Belgian 
extraction lived in the surrounding states. 
The national wealth was 35,000,000,000 
frances, the national income about 5,000,- 
000,000 francs. There was practically no 
foreign debt. The domestic debt was some 
4,500,000,000 franes, of which five-sixths 
was funded. The note circulation was 
roughly 1,000,000,000 frances, the gold re- 
serve was 295,000,000 frances. The revenue 
of the state was 800,000,000 francs—300,- 
000,000 of which came from taxation—of 
which the service charges on the national 
debt absorbed 135,000,000 francs. For the 
five years before the war, the average im- 
ports of goods were valued at 4,497,000,000 
francs, the exports at 3,493,000,000. The 
adverse balance of merchandise trade in 
1913 was 1,000,000,000 frances, having prac- 
tically doubled during the previous ten 
years. 

To pay this excess of imports, Belgium 
had several items of invisible resources— 
services in shipping, returns from colonies, 
interest on investments abroad and tourist 
expenditures, but no immigrant remit- 
tances. These various invisible resources 
were more than enough to make good the 
balance of the international account, and 
each year Belgium was elaborating her 
standard of living and increasing her foreign 
investments. In the years before the war 
the industries were flourishing, the people 
prosperous. The debt was increasing but 
slightly, and the expenditures of the state, 
though growing, were not burdensome. 


What is the present situation of Belgium? 


The picture of the present Belgium is 
different. The population has not increased. 
The domestic debt is now about 28,000,- 
000,000 franes, of which only 11,000,000,- 
000 is funded. The foreign debt is 3,600,- 
000,000 franes, due to France; £13,000,000 
to Great Britain; and $437,000,000 owed 
to the United States. There are also small 
debts due to Canada and Holland. In terms 
of the present Belgian franc the total debt 
amounts to nearly 40,000,000,000 francs, 
nine times the prewar national debt. The 
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note circulation is now nearly 7,000,000,000 
frances, the gold reserve only 260,000,000 
francs. The service charges on the internal 
debt are nearly 1,500,000,000 francs annu- 
ally. The annual national savings are esti- 
mated at 8,000,000,000 francs. 

The revenue of last year was estimated 
at 4,500,000,000 francs, the expenditures 
were over 7,000,000,000. Two-thirds of the 
expenditures were for pensions, repair of 
war devastations and subsidies. The ordi- 
nary budget is only 2,500,000,000 francs, 
scarcely more in prewar francs than the 
budget in 1913. The balance of merchan- 
dise trade is now heavily against Belgium. 
Statistics are very indefinite just now, so 
that the exact deficit in the merchandise 
trade cannot be stated, but it is heavy. In 
1922 the imports were valued at 9,389,- 
000,000 franes, the exports at 6,183 ,000,000. 
To cover this, Belgium has not sufficient 
invisible resources. These were largely 
sacrificed during the war and have not been 
recovered. 

Two factors complicate the financial sit- 
uation. Under the Treaty of Versailles the 
sums advanced by the Allies to Belgium 
during the war are not chargeable to her as 
foreign debts, but are set against Germany. 
Belgium has further a priority in reparation 
to the extent of 2,500,000,000 franes gold. 
The war advances were some 6,000,000,000 
franes. In the figure of debt to France 
given below, about a third is in this cate- 
gory. The figure for debt to Great Britain 
isnet. The figure for debt due to the United 
States contains our war advances. Since 
we did not sign the Treaty of Versailles, our 
war advances to Belgium remain a charge 
upon her. Just what will happen if Ger- 
many does not pay isnot clear. If Germany 
does not make repayment to Great Britain 
and France, will they attempt to place the 
burden back on Belgium? Thus the future 
of the country in the matter of public debt 
is contingent upon political developments. 

If we set the order of priority of the 
obligations of the Belgian state as fol- 
lows: Reconstruction of devastated areas, 
pensions, American debt, other foreign 
debts, domestic debt—it is clear that for a 
number of yearsthe country will not bein po- 
sition to make payments tous. Belgium will 
need the moratorium of five years offered to 
Great Britain. The service charges on the 
debt due us, on the basis of the British debt 
settlement, will amount to something like 
$18,000,000 a year. At the present value of 
the Belgian franc, this would represent less 
than 300,000,000 francs, about 12 per cent 
of the present normal budget. A prewar 
Belgium would have been able to carry this 
impost without trouble. For the Belgium 
of five years from now to carry this, the 
country must return to stricter economy in 
public expenditures, reorganization of tax- 
ation on a higher plane than was known be- 
fore the war, restriction of nonessential 
imports and increase of production suffi- 
cient to find expression in a notable en- 
largement of exports. To what extent 
American capital may flow to Belgium to 
a in balancing her account is problemat- 
ical. 

A great deal depends on the administra- 
tion of the fiscal policy of the country, es- 
pecially on the decision as to revision of 
parity of the franc. If Belgium decides to 
bring the frane back to the prewar gold 
basis she faces an enormous accentuation 
of her internal problem, with little allevia- 
tion of her foreign problem. A definite re- 
vision of parity—for example, at half the 
prewar gold value—would enable a stabili- 
zation to be attained within a relatively 
short time. 

If Belgium regards the debt to the United 
States as a first obligation among her items 
of national debt, this can be paid without 
particular hardship. Under these circum- 
stances we should be particular to grant 
such a moratorium as will enable the repair 
of devastations and establishment of pen- 
sions to be attained. When the settlement 
of German reparations is accomplished 
what might be called the interim period of 
Belgian finances will become clearly defined. 

The Belgians have given a good account 
of themselves since the Armistice. The 
largest tax raised in a prewar year was 
about 350,000,000 franes. The taxes to be 
raised this year are 2,500,000,000 francs, 
equal to some 830,000,000 prewar francs. 
This year it is proposed to pay off some 
650,000,000 franes of domestic debt. This 
illustrates the spirit of the country. Be- 
cause of its heroic resistance to invasion, its 
helpless position in the war, and its self- 
reliance in the problems of reconstruction, 
Belgium has the right to expect and will 
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doubtless receive considerate treatment at 
our official hands. 


What was the prewar financial and trade po- 
sition of France? 


In 1914 France, with a population of 
39,000,000, was the most self-sufficient 
state in Western Europe. On the basis of 
the 1912 figures of Théry, the wealth of 
France in 1914 was some 310,000,000,000 
franes, of which about 42,000,000,000 was 
in one kind or another of foreign invest- 
ment. There was no foreign debt. The 
revenue of the state was about 5,000,000,- 
000 franes, of which 70 per cent came from 
taxation. The budget was in balance. Of 
the expenditures 26 per cent went to pay 
the service charge on the public debt. The 
internal debt was roundly 32,500,000,000 
franes, of which only 2,000,000,000 was 
floating. Of the 30,500,000,000 francs 
funded internal debt quite a large part 
was in the state called perpetual, bearing 
no date of maturity. The service charge 
of this debt was about 1,300,000,000 francs 
annually. The money of the country in- 
cluded over 4,000,000,000 franes in gold and 
silver. The note circulation was 6,000,000,- 
000. Behind the notes stood a gold reserve 
of 4,697,000,000 francs. 

The balance of merchandise trade was 
negative. For the five years before the war 
the value of imports averaged 7,773,000,000 
francs, exports 6,525,000,000 francs. In 
1913 the imports were valued at 8,424,000,- 
000 franes, the exports at 6,876,000,000. 
The imports of merchandise and specie 
were approaching 2,000,000,000 francs in 
excess of exports. This deficit was more 
than covered by invisible resources. From 
foreign investments, the colonies and ship- 
ping the estimated income was annually 
3,000,000,000 frances. There were large 
tourist expenditures, but no immigrant re- 
mittances. Everyone came to France, the 
French traveled little. Probably the total 
invisible resources may be estimated to 
have been 3,500,000,000 francs, certainly 
not over 4,000,000,000. This was nearly, 
or fully, twice the deficit in her trade in 
goods and specie. The excess went mostly 
abroad. The foreign investments of France 
were largely of two kinds—developmental 
in her colonies, and semipolitical, such as 
her investments in Russian bonds and rail- 
ways. France was the most thrifty nation 
in Europe. In particular the peasant class 
was both diligent and saving. The oft- 
quoted extravagances of Paris and the 
coast resorts were very largely committed 
by foreigners—Germans, Russians and 
South Americans, as well as Americans. 
The annual national income was estimated 
at 37,000,000,000 frances, the savings were 
apparently nearly 15,000,000,000 francs. 


What is ihe postwar situation of France? 


The present state of affairs in France is 
very different. The inclusion of Alsace- 
Lorraine has probably made up the war 
losses, so that the national wealth is still to 
be regarded as some 300,000,000,000 gold 
frances. But Alsace-Lorraine cannot be dis- 
tributed over France; therefore the north- 
ern part of the country that was devastated 
by Germany is being repaired at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the entire state. 
Estimations of the present national income 
are not available; but if one were to com- 
pute from state revenues and rates before 
the war and now the national income might 
be guessed at 70,000,000,000 paper francs. 
The national savings have been recently 
estimated at some 30,000,000,000 francs. 
From these figures it follows that national 
income and savings have both declined 
from the prewar level, judged on a gold 
basis. 

France has a heavy list of foreign debts 
and loans. These may be appropriately 
placed in a table, as of December, 1922: 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Great Britain . — > 4... £583,000,000 
United States sea... $3,844,000,000 
Spainass ye y4 epee so 489,000,000 pesetas 
JAPAN... cee Ae ta 133,000,000 yen 
Switzerland aise wis c. 62s 46,000,000 franes 
Netherlands ...... 55,000,000 florins 
AYoenting wee eres 42,000,000 pesos gold 
Uniguaylneeec. 6 cents $15,000,000 

ForEIGN LOANS 
RUSSIA Ras ew st ae 5,775,000,000 frances 
Belovumpnre ta. 3s ae 3,270,000,000 frances 
Poland ou.) gas on ees 1,480,000,000 francs 
JULOUAVID ae hides: cee 1,795,000,000 franes 
Rumanige fc. sik acer 1,180,000,000 frances 
Czecho-Slovakia. ...... 574,000,000 frances 
GTEECE SRR ots se 0 ee tes 918,000,000 francs 


Sundry: wast a sr akca 


Of the sum set against B 
larger part was advanced durj 
and the obligation has been tr 
Germany. The items are diffi 
nition, since supplies are includ, 
the prices are in part still una 
It is to be noted that the Frenc 
of their receivables are not it 
the estimates of the debtor sta’ 

Certainly this is an appal} 
borrowings and lendings for a | 
national wealth is 300,000,000 
If the service charges were 
France would be receiving 
cheap franes and paying inter 
foreign currency. Spain, Jape 
land, Netherlands, Argentina a) 
certainly expect to be paid the 
as commercial transactions, lar 
for supplies. Great ee | 
of some 1,800,000,000 gold fr: 
for loans. It is commonly | 
Great Britain that this will 
the British debt, though the ] 
tend that this gold is earmarke 
for specific advances and will 
when these are repaid. It may 
granted that the remaining £ 
will not be collected by Great 

The movement led by Keyn 
the British loans to France al 
respective of the position of 
States, is gaining strength 
Kingdom. As the Spectato: 
shall pay America what we ow 
our Allies, and not collect 
what is due from Germany.” 
pect to see this proposition r 
the Balfour note. Naturally 
will not cancel this debt with 
quo, but this will be political 
cial. The French people no 
that the debt to the Unite 
funded into a long-term 
easy payments, at reduced 
ceded by a moratorium of 
France does not blame 
the debt. But she does b 
rejection of the treaty of p 
would have enabled her to_ 
with feelings of security. 

The domestic debt at the en 
about 260,000,000,000 frar 


industrial properties 54,000 
and further outlays are e 
000,000,000 francs more. Ift 

of France be projected i 
with the completion of the 
program in mind, the interr 
country at the end of 1925 
as 320,000,000,000 fran 
charges on the present int 
14,000,000,000 franes ann 
According to old experience} 
be expected to refund the inti! 
3 per cent, with .5 per cent a0 
When that time comes the sel 
on the 320,000,000,000 debt 1 
200,000,000 franes per annum 
sum the French people must f@ 
debt is not to meet the fate | 
nats of over a century ago. 
Of the debts due France, the’: 
Italy and Austria we may rega 
lectable. Belgium will pay for | 
made outside of warfare. 'é 
Russia we regard as good, / 
ferred. Russia is a land of vj 
sources. To develop the cowl 
capital will be necessary. Fis 
capital cannot be secured unlesi! 
obligations are refunded and @ 
France will negotiate wit 
and not trade her loans fol 
ances, she can fund them f 
the most part. The Bulga 
already in process of set 
ing that these loans are 
cent, with .5 per cent for 
annual service charges du 
about 450,000,000 francs. 
The foreign debt of Fr. 
that to Great Britain, is— 
000,000. The service charg’ 
at 3 per cent interest and 
tization, would—at four 
dollar—be 2,058,000,000 
this large sum the service 
to France would be only 440 
ing a payment burden of 
000,000 frances per annum. 
(Continued on Page’ 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
_ OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


>. REMOVE SEAL WITH 
me S«DAMP CLOTH” 


On the floor 
ts pattern No. 323. 

Tn the 6x9 foot sixe 
the price is only $9.00 


3e Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
SW? Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
¢/ This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
jiund) protects you against imitation floor-cover- 
id gives you the protection of our money-back 
u2e. It is pasted on the face of every genuine Gold- 
agoleum Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
9um By-the-Yard. Look for it when you buy. 
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“Oh, Mother, you can’t see 
where I upset my milk last night’’ 


Practically nothing can stain the smooth waterproof 
surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. All spilled 
things—even milk and grease, can be whisked away 
without leaving a tell-tale trace! Just a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the rug is spotlessly clean again. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a host of attrac- 


tive designs. There are elaborate Oriental motifs for. 


living rooms, and dining rooms, restful floral patterns 
for bedrooms, and wood-block and tile effects for 
kitchens and bathrooms. 

Congoleum Rugs lie flat on the floor without any 
kind of fastening. They never kick up at the corners. 

Millions of people are using these beautiful, durable 
rugs all over the house owing to their very low cost 
and their sanitary features. 


6 feetx 9 feet $9.00 The rugs Paes are 11% feet x 3 feet $ .60 

71% fe Ke Fe 25 made only in the five large, ° q * 

9 ; oe i 9 jae ase sizes. The smaller rugs are feet x J feet 1.40 

9 feet x 10! 4 feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 41g feet 1.95 

9 feet x 12 a feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 feet x 6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 


the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEum Company 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicazo Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


Plan your 
European Irip to 
escape the mid- 


summer heat-~ 


ip you are going to Europe 
this year, plan your trip 
for August or September. 
Europe is delightful then. 
August days that are miser- 
ably hot here are cool and 
delightful at sea. 


The United States Lines 
operate four separate serv- 
ices to Europe. The larg- 
est ship in the world, the 
great Leviathan, plies be- 
tween. New York, South- 
ampton and Cherbourg, 
with a sailing every three 
weeks. Three other first 
class ships sail to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


The First Class Ships are: 


Leviathan . . Aug. 18 Sept. 8 
Geo. Washington Sept. 1 Oct. 6 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 18 
Pres. Roosevelt Sept.15 Oct. 23 


In addition there are eight splen- 
did cabin ships—five to London 
and three to Bremen. 

Send in the blank below today 
and learn about this great fleet. 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec. C247D ~~ Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 


Booklet giving travel facts. 1 am considering a trip 
to Europe O, South America O), the Orient 


My Name 


My Street No. or R. F. Dz 


Town _ State 


United States Lines: 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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as it is, is small contrasted with the present 
figure for the interest on the internal debt, 
14,000,000,000 franes, or the suggested fig- 
ure for the refunded debt, 11,000,000,000. 
Heavy as the foreign debt is, the domestic 
debt is much more oppressive. When we 
recall to what extent the internal debt of 
France has been caused by expenses of re- 
construction that should have been carried 
by Germany, we get some idea of the feel- 
ings of the French on the subject of German 
default on reparation payments. Now that 
our war bill against Germany—including 
the cost of the Army of Occupation and in- 
cidental losses of American nationals—is 
fixed at $1,500,000,000, the French bill for 
reconstruction looks modest. 

The present note circulation is 37,000,- 
000,000 francs. The gold reserve in Decem- 
ber, 1921, was 5,490,000,000 frances, of 
which 1,940,000,000 gold frances are in for- 
eign deposits, largely London. There is 
also considerable silver in the reserve. The 
note circulation was higher a couple of 
years ago, and strenuous efforts have been 
made not merely to check note printing but 
also to reduce the circulation: The achieve- 
ments in this direction have not been so real 
as apparent, however. National defense 
| bonds have been issued to the extent of 
nearly 80,000,000,000 frances. These have 
denominations of 100, 500 and 1000 franes, 
and since they aré used like paper money 
and instruments of credit, inflation has gone 
on just the same as though notes had been 
issued. 

The state budget is in a very bad way. 
The gross total receipts in 1922 were 
24,692,000,000 francs, the outlays 48,720,- 
000,000 frances. There are two budgets, 
ordinary and extraordinary, the latter 
containing the items that are being carried 
in lieu of German reparation payments and 
chargeable to Germany. The deficit on the 
ordinary budget in 1922 was some 4,000,- 
000,000 francs, the deficit on the extraor- 
dinary budget was 20,000,000,000 francs. 
For 1923 the forecast total deficit, in the 
absence of payments by Germany, may be 
as much as 30,000,000,000 francs. The real 
revenues last year were about 20,000,000,- 
000 franes. These are to be enlarged this 
year to at least 24 000,000,000. 

Leaving aside reconstructions, the chief 
items on the theoretical budget of the state 
this year would be: Civil, 7,000,000,000 
francs; military, 5,000,000,000 francs; pen- 
sions, 4,000,000,000 franes; internal debt 
| charges, 14,000,000,000 francs, and foreign 
debt, 1,500,000,000 francs—disregarding 
the British debt; total, 31,500,000,000 
francs. 

The item of 5,000,000,000 frances for mili- 
tary outlays is to be compared with the 
corresponding item in our new budget of 
$547,000,000. The same item in the British 
budget is £122,000,000. 

In the present state of industry in France 
that sum eannot be raised in state revenue 
without a capital tax levy. In a few years, 
with peace and economy, the civil expendi- 
tures should be reduced to 5,000,000,000 
franes, the military outlays to 4,000,000,- 
000, pensions to 3,000,000,000, service on 
the internal debt to 11,000,000,000 and on 
the foreign debt 1,500,000,000—a total of 
some 25,000,000,000 francs. The incoming 
1923 revenues are in excess of estimates. 
The present savings of France are presum- 
ably some 30,000,000,000 francs per annum. 
During the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, the 
French public absorbed 83,000,000,000 
frances’ government securities and 27,000,- 
000 industrials. Some of this was hoarded 
money. But the figures speak eloquently 
for French thrift. With the demonstrated 
production and consumption of France, we 
may expect in a few years to see the normal 
budget balanced at something like 25,000,- 
000,000 francs of the present value. This, 
however, is contingent on cessation of out- 
lay for reconstruction beyond the figure 
stated for internal debt in 1925. When 
one considers the national wealth and in- 
come, such a budget could represent about 
the high-water mark of history. Possibly 
no people but the French could fulfill such 
an undertaking. 

The balance of merchandise trade is nega- 
tive. The imports in 1921 were valued at 
roundly 23,500,000,000 franes, the exports 
21,500,000,000—the deficit, therefore, being 
2,000,000,000. The trade deficit of 1922 
was less than anticipated according to pre- 
liminary estimates. Imports were valued 
at 23,900,000,000 francs, the exports at 
22,391,000,000. Computed in terms of 1913 
prices, the trade of 1921 was quite similar 
to that of 1913. 
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How was this negative balance of trade 
covered? Partly by loans and sale of francs 
abroad. No estimate of the present state 
of French invisible resources is publicly 
known. How much of her foreign invest- 
ments France sacrificed in the war is not 
known. Possibly her invisible items may 


be worth 1,000,000,000 francs a year, as | 


against 3,500,000,000 before the war. To 
this must be added the tourist expendi- 
tures—invaluable just now because they 
come in terms of dollars. With improve- 
ment in world business conditions, returns 
from the colonies and shipping will be aug- 
mented. Unless we encounter very hard 
times tourist contributions will continue 
on a high level. A survey of the imports 
and exports makes it clear that with im- 
provement in world business and settle- 
ment with Germany the French imports 
could be reduced and the exports increased. 
For a time last year imports and exports 
balanced. This must be the goal of French 
administration. BA ge 


What is to be expected of France in the near 
future? 


Given economy in the people, restraint 
of imports and stimulation of production 
resulting in an increase of exports, France 
will be able to raise the taxes to pay her 
debts. But four special factors exert a de- 
cisive influence on the psychology as well 
as the finances of France—German repara- 
tions, the program of reconstruction, repu- 
diation of internal debt, revision of the 
franc. 

There is no indication that Germany will 
pay more than $10,000,000,000, as from 
date. It may be mach less. Of these new 
payments, France would receive from 50 to 
70 per cent, depending on the position of 
Great Britain, where a large and influential 
group led by Keynes urges ‘the country to 
abjure any share in the reparations. One 
hundred million dollars a year would be a 
help to France, $200,000,000 would be more 
than twice as much help. The psychological 
effect of settlement, the stabilization of 
European industry, trade, exchanges and 
relations would be worth more indirectly 
than the payments would be worth directly. 


Until the teparation question is settled 


France can make no commitments or under- in. . 
Senfoy first priority. Far 


takings for the future; nor should she be 
pressed to do so. 

The program of reconstruction, carried 
out under the assumption that Germany 
would eventually pay the bills, has not 
been done efficiently or wisely. There has 
been waste in the constructions and excess 
in the disbursement—probably also graft, 
as is inevitable in’such handing out of pub- 
lic money. The balance of the program of 
reconstruction should be carried out under 
the assumption that France must shoulder 
the costs. Then tHe task will be completed 
efficiently. Further issue of internal bonds 
on the theory that Germany is to pay them 
will simply mean mbre waste. 

After the French Revolution France re- 
pudiated billions of assignats, a special 
form of bond of the state. Will this occur 
again? No one speaks of it in France except 
in a whisper. If such a thing were done the 
method of dispossession would be by taxing 
away the proceeds of the bonds. No one 
wants this done; not even the debtor class. 
But if Germany emerges into the new 
industrial era devoid of internal debt—the 
complete repudiation of which seems al- 
ready assured—other countries of Europe 
may be driven to follow in the same road in 
order to get their taxes down to such a 
level that they can compete with a tax-low 
Germany. The situation threatens to be 
very trying. 

Finally, is the franc to be subjected to 
revision of parity—devaluation? The 
economists of the world seem agreed that 
France can bring back the frane to par only 
by a terrific struggle. Obviously it would 
be much easier on the debtor class and the 
workingmen to have the value of the franc 
revised, at, say, half the prewar value. 
Even then it would be high in’ ri 
with the currencies to the east 
except that of Switzerlandjag 
revised. Each country must see 4 
industry is a going concerp, ang 
tary policies must» be ada ‘to th 
The French taxpayer ¢annat hope ta: 
the debts of the count “the francs. 


tled in the long run not by speculation or 


permit to be taken from him by taxation 
to pay the claims of the rentier.” The credit 


1; : Whether she is to acquit 
t«, trade in potash remains 
© German deposits are les 


Au 


users of the country could n 
do business with the franc bei 
to par. Devaluation sounds | 
process is mild in effects or 
compared to deflation. A 
standard is better for man 
an unattainable prewar gold st 
perpetual depreciation of curr 
ever the decision of France, 
must be made before she 
budget and shoulder her ob 


Why should France not flog 
country to pay off her debt to, 
ment ? ; 


There is every reason why s| 
this. This holds true also o 
Italy. Germany should 
France and apply the pr 
tion payments. Our deb 
issues here and apply the p 
payment. Naturally this eann 
‘until interest rates for long. 
have reached what is regard 
level. 
ous reiteration. 
wishes for new loans, 
stated the case for all loan 
“Foreign governments 
finance in the United Stat 
to the investing public an 
ernmental aid.’”’ Private 
take European securiti 
and industrial conditions 
the Government should exhi 
reserve. When stabiliza 
tained to the extent to 
governments to lend, th 
will also be prepared to 
issues are sound, they 
investors; if unsOund, 
should not touch them. — 


Is there any objection to F 
debt in part with Germ 


Certainly no objectio 
speak in favor of such a 
Germany is stabilized her 
proper priority and guara 
investments. When they: 
to be accepted by the Al 
are good enough to place 61 

, The Government shot 
“in, lieu of bonds of the A 


would be the marketing of Ge 
tion bonds, properly salen 
anteed, to private investo 
States. The central thoug! 
for payment of internati 
be to transfer them from 
the investing public. 


Has the financial position 
fundamentally changed | 
of Alsace-Lorraine? 


The future must answ 
and much depends on he 
the war France was the 
savings, “whose cumulat 
large capital savings. Is 
tion, to achieve world pi 
heavy-metal industries? | 
war transferred to Franc 
of the minette fields and 
of Luxemburg from Germ 
many is now an import 
must import from Fra 
Spain and Sweden. But ¢ 
the coke situation of thi 
the present France, inclut 
few mines whose coal prt 
coke that will stand up | 
nace. Germany needs th 
needs the coke. Technical 
the ores and coals of Ge 
Luxemburg and France 
together; divisions of th 
nomic, But political cor 


petition with Germany 
doubtful if France can al 
the iron industries. She wil 
a producer of fine finished 
producer. France will fi 
in conquering the foreign 
The potash deposits ¢ 
France independent of im 
tial fertilizer. With large 
phates in Algiers, and in pq 
method of fixation of atmos} 
France is self-sufficient in 4 
“has a large export trade | 


“trated, but more varied. 2) 
lower in Germany. Sor 
France will acquire. | 
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CAnnounces for 


1024 


an entirely new and distinctive 
line of Quality CMotor Wars 


In beauty. design, speed and 
original mechanical features 
such as four wheel brakes, 
the 1924 Buick models provide 
the most revolutionary advance 
in motor cars thus far con~ 


tributed by the industry. 


VHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Rint. Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve~in~Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities - Dealers Everywhere 
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The Perfect 
Beard 
Softener 


The 
Quickest 
Shave 


When I recall the 
half hour of patient 
suffering of the old- 
fashioned shave, I 
have to smile at 
the way we manu- 
= facturers of modern 
shaving equipment struggle to re- 
duce the shaving record by seconds. 


Possibly it’s because I have one 
of those abnormally tough beards 
and a hide as easily torn as a broiler’s, 
but I can’t get rid of the belief that 
the smoothness and comfort of a 
shave are more important than 
clipping twenty seconds off the best 
previous performance. 


My inclination is to dawdle a bit 
over the brush work—to give Mennen 
lather full opportunity to demon- 
strate its amazing power to master 
the meanest beard. I save my sprint 
for the razor-play. It’s a real joy to 
me to slip a keen edge swiftly down 
through absolutely non-resisting 
bristles—and to stroke afterwards 
a genial, undamaged countenance. 


I don’t unduly hasten the lathering 
process because I like to give 
Boro-glycerine, the wonderful emol- 
lient in Mennen’s, plenty of time to 
soften and relax skin tissues. Mennen 
lather never dries on the face, no 
matter how long it stays on. 


I like the refreshing feel of the cool, 
creamy, soothing lather (I always 
use cold water in summer—it works 
perfectly with Mennen’s). 


But aside from my personal expe- 
riences and habits, I want to assure 
you that Mennen’s will unquestion- 
ably give you as quick a shave as 
you ever had, and, according to my 
belief, the smoothest, most comfort- 
able, and the easiest on your skin. 

I back up this belief by offering 
to refund purchase price if you de- 
cide that your first tube of Mennen’s 
falls short of my claims. 


By the way, don’t forget Mennen 
Talcum for Men which is neutral in 
color and doesn’t show on your face. 
It will be mighty comforting, these 


hot mornings. : 
bose Hesrg- 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 
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value of the potash trade is currently ex- 
aggerated. The prewar export of German 
potash was only some $15,000,000 a year; 
less than 1 per cent of her exports, less 
than the toys, and scarcely more than the 
musical instruments. The big business is in 
the metals, and in this direction the expan- 
sion of French export business remains for 
future demonstration. 


What was the prewar financial and trade 
position of Italy? 


Italy had a population of some 36,000,000. 
The agriculture was highly efficient. The 
urban industries were skillfully developed. 
But the natural resources below the soil 
were very deficient. Since the sulphur de- 
posits gave out, Italy has not had a single 
basic raw material, mineral or metal, in 
quantity. Coal and petroleum are not 
present, lignite in small amounts. Stone 
and clay are, 
On account of the varied topography, wit 
climate from semitropical to semipolar, the 
flora of Italy is very rich. Literally every 
fruit, cereal and vegetable is to be found 
in some part of the country. The forests 
have been depleted. Northern Italy 
possesses large amounts of water power, 
only partly developed and of great impor- 
tance for the future of the country. 
Italy, more than of any country in Europe, 
could it 
the country lay in the labor of man and 
not. in the resources of Nature. Italian 


“products faced fierce competitors—in Aus- 


tria and Switzerland to the north, Greece 
to the east and France to the west. Only 
in her ruins and art did she stand pre- 
eminent. The national wealth was esti- 
mated at 115,000,000,000 lire—low for the 
population. The national income was 
valued at 20,000,000,000 lire—high for the 
national wealth and reflecting efficiency of 
labor. The South Italian was not so thrifty 
as the North Italian. As a whole, the 
nation stood below the French in thrift. 

Italy had no foreign debt. The domestic 
debt was about 15,700,000,000 lire, of which 
94 per cent was funded. The service charges 
were some 500,000,000 lire. The note circu- 
lation was 2,680,000,000 lire. The gold 
reserve was 1,140,000,000 lire. The budget 
of the state was in balance. The revenues 
were roundly 2,500,000,000 lire, of which 
nearly 60 per cent came from taxes. Nine 
hundred million lire of the expenditure 
went to military outlays. 

The normal balance of merchandise trade 
was negative, imports exceeding exports. 
In 1913 the imports were 3,648,000,000 
lire, the exports 2,521,000,000 lire. The 
average deficit in the years before the war 
was 1,200,000,000 lire. Against this stood 
invisible resources of about 1,500,000,000 
lire. The largest was emigrant remittances, 
between 1,000,000,000 and 1,100,000,000 
lire annually. The tourist expenditures 
came next. Italy had few foreign invest- 
ments; the earnings of shipping were small. 
These resources exceeded the deficit on trade 
of goods to the extent of some 200,000,000 
lire annually. Part of this remained in 
Italy, part went into her colonies, which 
were liabilities rather than assets. 


What was the particular meaning of Italian 
emigrant remittances ? 


More than any other country in Europe, 
Italy exported labor. Pascoli described 
Italy as the great proletarian. Her position 
was just the opposite to that of Germany. 
Germany had the fuel and raw materials, 
and imported labor to aid in their elabora- 
tion; Italy had no fuel and raw materials, 
and exported workers to other countries. 
The emigrants were of two groups: One 
sought permanent residence abroad, the 
other planned to return. The outflow of 
emigrants just before the war had risen to 
800,000 a year. About 60 per cent of the 
outgoing number returned. Many Italian 
workmen went regularly out into foreign 
fields and returned every year. Many 
went into European countries, Germany 
taking the largest number. A third of the 
total movement came to the United States. 
South America absorbed well over 100,000 
annually. These workers were of every 
kind—skilled operatives in metals and tex- 
tiles, miners, artisans, agriculturists, sea- 
men and unskilled labor. 


however, freely available. 


be said that the chief potential of © 
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The Italians who took up residence in 
foreign countries sent money back to rela- 
tives. The returned emigrants brought 
back their savings. The combined resources 
represented in these remittances were the 
dominating factor in the Italian interna- 
tional account. Thus, prosperity or hard 
times in the outer world were reflected in 
Italy; every crop failure in the Western 
Hemisphere entailed a lower income for 
Italy, every mining boom or railway expan- 
sion meant a higher income for Italy. Ina 
direct sense world conditions in employ- 
ment always reacted on Italy. The outlet 
also represented the excess of the Italian 
birth rate over the death rate. Thus the 
movement was of social as well as financial 
importance. The net transaction was the 
export of 300,000 people and the import 
of 1,000,000,000 lire. 


What is the present situation in Italy? 
‘Though Italy did not enter the war until 


‘ten months after the beginning, and in the 


interval was supposed to have made much 


money out of the combatants, the present’ 


economic position of Italy is bad. In a 
certain sense the problem of Italy is more 
desperate than that of Belgium or France. 


_ This is due to the nature of her resources. 


The foreign debt of Italy is as follows, as 
of December, 1922—for the United King- 
dom and the United States, one year earlier 
for the other items—with accrued interest 
not added: 


932,000,000 francs 


France’ ..2 . . --eom a 

United-Kingdom. ..... £503,000,000 
United States ......-.- $1,932,000,000 
@Ganada ®.. . 2°. ou = $6,000,000 

Brazil. 2% fb. Bs ee $10,000,000 gold 
Sweden <=. ar « . seat 5,000,000 kroner 
Netherlands. ......-- 3,000,000 florins 


As against these debts, Italy has made 
loans to Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Ru- 
mania to the extent of possibly 1,000,000,- 
000 lire, the exact figures not yet being 
settled. She has an equity in the repara- 
tions from Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
the last of which she will collect. Assuming 
that the foreign debts of Italy are refunded 
along the lines of the British debt settle- 
ment, the annual service charges would 
amount to about $160,000,000; at the 
present price of the lira, about 3,200,000,- 
000 lire. 

The domestic debts of Italy had mounted 
to some 93,000,000,000 lire at the end of 
1922. Of this sum over 25,000,000,000 
lire is floating debt. One of the great dan- 
gers of Italy lies in the possibility that the 
holders of the floating debt may decline 
refunding and demand payment. The in- 
terest charges on the funded internal debt 
are 4,200,000,000 lire annually. 

In 1920-21 the revenue of the state was 
18,800,000,000 lire, the expenditures 36,- 
200,000,000, the deficit 17,400,000,000 lire. 
In 1921-22 the revenue was 18,000,000,000 
lire, the expenditures 26,000,000,000, the 
deficit 8,000,000,000 lire. The deficit is 
estimated at 4,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 
lire for the present year. Just at present 
Italian tax revenues are coming in at the 
rate of 10,000,000,000 lire a year, which, 
with other income, should make the year’s 
revenue 20,000,000,000 lire. Since the new 
régime has effected economies, the deficit 
this year will be small, or may, indeed, be 
wiped out. 

The deficits were due largely to extrava- 
gances in railways, posts and telegraph, 
and these are being energetically reduced 
by the present government. The present 
national savings are estimated at 25,000,- 
000,000 lire annually. 

The note circulation is now over 13,000,- 
000,000 lire, the gold reserve only 1,075,- 
000,000 lire. The note circulation represents 
a goodly reduction from the level of: two 
years ago, but so long as the huge floating 
debt remains, used as currency, little has 
been achieved. 

In 1920 the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was nearly 15,000,000,000 lire. In 
1922 the excess of imports over exports had 
fallen to some 6,000,000,000 lire. The im- 
ports were valued at 15,063,000,000 lire, 
the exports at 9,324,000,000. Emigrant 
remittances and tourist expenditures were 
low in-1920, much better in 1922. The 
present flow of these remittances is un- 


precedented. The position of the Mussolini 


government has aroused such reg 
Italians the world over that thi 
this year promise to equal 
lire. Under these circumstances 
ble that, with good tourist tr; 
national account may be bp 
balance. The lira has held upy 
the huge import of wheat. Iti 
comment that Italy has maifl 
wheat-import program this se! 
France and Germany have no} 
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Conditions are improving raj 
employment is decreasing. Hy 
on the increase. Practically, 
has doubled and unemployme! 
during the past year. Indusi 
scarce—a serious hindrance t 
hydroelectric installations. — 
troubles seem to have been oy 
the plane of productivity of la 
elevated. 


What are the prospects of Ttali 
ment ? 
If the internal and external 

refunded at 3 per cent inte 


tization at .5 per cent, the 
would be about 6,400,000,00 


their war debts. The debt to ( 
is due to a large extent to adv: 
and shipping during the war 
counts the British will noe 
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during the war in the matter! 
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Great Britain, the service 
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The war has brought no | 
sources to Italy. The ine 
colonies are not assets. 1 
upper Adriatic area are Pp 
but up to the present the port 
brought in no income. Witht 
a new line of railway from. 
coast, the port of Triest loses 
Though the relations of Italy 
tries of the Petite Entente a 
trade has been gained therek 
lation has been augmented — 
but that is no direct advantaj 

Italy can increase her Pp 
reduce her imports to some) 
probable that she can recove 
balance of the internation 
$50,000,000. This will dol 
ing her foreign debt. In th 
Italian it will be much 
pay the foreign than th 
And if the internal debt 
the payment of the foreig 
be made much easier. It 1 
valuation of the lira is ine 
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HO looks after the air in your tires? We 
will tell you who should. 


The person who looks after the air in your 
tires should be the same person who drives 
your car, winds your watch, and signs your 


checks. 


Your garage or service man may be glad and 
willing to test the air in your tires for you. But 
he is often busy with a thousand and one 
other things. 

Checking up air pressure is one of those 
simple necessary little tasks that it’s better to 
do for yourself so that you know they are 
done regularly and carefully. 
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It seems probable that the domestic debt 
will be refunded in such manner as to re- 
duce the figure for the sum. The foreign 
debt can only be paid by tourist moneys, 
emigrant remittances and foreign loans. 
Under all circumstances, a moratorium of 
at least five years will be needed. Loans for 
hydroelectrical development, with the 
United States supplying the materials, 
would seem eminently indicated to our 
investing public. 

The problem of debt payment by Italy is 
more simple than in the case of any other 
country, but for that reason more difficult. 
Countries that have particular resources in 
raw materials are able to make mutually 
advantageous agreements, but a country 
that has only labor to offer is at a serious 
disadvantage. Under these circumstances 
Italy is deserving of the consideration 
fitted to her status as proletarian of the 
world. 


What, in summary, may we expect the inter- 
allied financial situation to be when the 
war debts due us are funded and in process 
of repayment ? 


For practical purposes, we may disregard 
all means of payment of the international 
account but four—new gold, goods, tourist 
expenditures and emigrant remittances— 
American investments abroad. The annual 
sum coming to us will be about $400,000,- 
000 for the first period, later rising to about 
$450,000,000. One may hazard a guess at 
the order of magnitude. Investments will 
head the list, with new gold second; goods, 
tourist bills and emigrant remittances will 
complete the balance. These items Europe 
can furnish without lowering the standard 
of living in essentials. 

The amounts of invisible resources in- 
cluded in this sum are not needed to pay 
for essential imports and can be properly 
applied to debt payment. 

The war was, for the United States, a 
discovery of Europe, and we may expect 
tourist travel to reach and maintain a level 
higher than before the war. For one or two 
decades we may expect the emigrant re- 
mittances to be as high or higher than be- 
fore the war. Later on we may receive 
more in goods, especially from Great Bri- 
tain, France and Belgium, which have raw 
materials we require. Possibly we shall also 
acquire title to European properties and 
may import works of art. These items in 
repayment we can absorb and assimilate in 
our national economy. The added goods 
will not constitute a menace to our industry 
in any other sense than the competition 
naturally to be expected from the increased 


Dangers in too little air 


Tires run on too little air puncture more 
easily. They overheat quickly, and heat is the 
enemy of rubber. If tires are unevenly inflated 
your car will not steer so easily. 

Tires over-inflated lack resilience. The car 
bounces and suffers for lack of the cushioning 
effect. 

Own a Schrader Universal Tire Pressure 
Gauge, and use it yourself. Its operation is 
quick and simple. It tells you accurately the 
air pressure in your tires. You don’t trust to 
guesswork. 

You can buy a Schrader Gauge at almost any 
motor-accessory shop, garage, or hardware 
store. Price is $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). Special 
type for truck tires and wire wheels $1.75 (in 
Canada $2.00). 
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manufacturing potential of Europe. The 
plain truth is that repayment of consider- 
ately funded war debts is a matter of the 
will, and of little else. 


Is it possible to indicate in a statement of the 
international account of the United States 
how we can annually absorb debt payments 
of $400,000,000 ? 


It is possible to indicate the absorption 
-in figures. The best formulation of the 
international account of the United States 
has been prepared by Williams, of the Har- 
vard Committee on Economic Research. 
The statement that stands below follows 
his model. The account for 1923 may not 
be like this, but the statement represents 
reasonably the potentials of the situation. 
It is a reasonable projection: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE UNITED 
STAT Unitep STaTES 


CREDITOR 

Export of merchandise. ..... . $4,000,000,000 
Export of gold and silver... ... 50,000,000 
Foreign loans in U.S. paid off . . . 200,000,000 
Interest on American capital abroad, 

all’kinds.8.) . Sk eyaeraceeee 350,000,000 
Freight payments receivable . . . . 100,000,000 
Payments on war debts ...... 400,000,000 

sLotalyrccr. isi ka Seis tt oles $5,100,000,000 


UNITED STATES 


DEBTOR 

Imports of merchandise ..... . $3,500,000,000 
Imports of gold and silver... . . 250,000,000 
Freight payments payable. ... . 150,000,000 
Interest payments of foreign capital 

heroes Ci een, facts) een Poe 150,000,000 
Purchase here of foreign-held Amer- 

iCall SOCULILIOCS = .y., eha at meee ines 50,000,000 
New foreign investments of American 

Capitalet aie... <, ests aiaen cake ie 400,000,000 
Tourist expenditures... ..... 250,000,000 
Immigrant remittances ...... 400,000,000 

Total Wetaie sus eetebe. eet $5,150,000,000 


These items may be too high + 
by millions. But the slack that; 
taken up in either direction is 
the first four months of this y 
ports have exceeded the export: 
The balance of exports for the 
be much lower than the figure give 
would make the solution all the 
If the exports fall off or the imp 
crease, less gold would need to fk 
gold might flovy out. If the ex 
creased or the imports fell off, more 
would need to be exported. 't 
are reasonable in absolute and 


tioned our ability to absorb # 
payments is that they have Ys 
abnormal balance of export trade 

of the years directly after the ) 
mistake was made as late 


abroad $2,000,000,000 a year, plus 
of payments of debts. Butif onesul 
for $3,000,000,000 the actual e 
1922—$719,000,000, or less—th 
argument falls to the ground. Y 
foreseeable normal import and exp 
in merchandise, the United St 
absorb the debt payment of $400,( 
year up to the full amount of the 
000,000 principal and interest. — 

In the above tabulation exports 


situation only makes the argt 
payment of war debts more § 
would have still less gold to take 
likely we might again export i 
would need to make lower ins 
abroad, 
The sum required each year 
the annual payments of the u 
debtor states might be covered I 
migrant remittances and touris# 
tures. Correctly argued, we could's 
large debt payments despite a col 
positive balance of merchandise {i¢ 
if the positive balance of merchar/s 
is inconsiderable, even the most) 
cal objections fall. 
Nationalism is the curse of E' 
was the misfortune of ex-Presid« 
to have intensified this curse. Ci 
thought that nationalism hadi 
roots in insularism. Now it h’ 
clear that nationalism is intensifi 
petition. The concert of Europ) 
throat concert. The countries of 
utilize these for the exploitati 
countries of deficiencies. A trade? 
of Europe will permit of the genell 
maximum utilization of the resovt 
Continent, and this only. of 
If the nations of Europe reali: 
act accordingly the debts of Hui 
paid the more easily, since wastel|é 
ture will be reduced while prod 
be elevated. So long as Europe” 
armed camp production will bee 
and waste promoted. ~ a 
In each country the politica? 
pay debt is less than the econo 
The economic position can ne’ 
dicted until the state budget 1! 
the premise of debt payment aj! 
the item for debt payment wit! 
validity attaching to the usual 
budget. If military outlays 2, 
charge on the treasury and po 
prevent revenues being raised | 
the program of debt payment! 
paying capacity of the country?! 
trial. In a certain sense every? 
the Continent is to some extel | 
thesame obscuration of the nati¢ 
that has been such a prominen 
Germany. The problem 
primarily in her own hand 
parts of the world may be @ 
their part if Europe does hers. 
Editor’s Note—This is the se 


articles. 


(, then, was as dark as the Park 
el through which the train was 
with a clash and a clang; and 


Stage fright? He 
hat would, he knew, be fatal. 
pull himself together. He must 
Jjad adventure lightly, laugh- 
J airly, as if it were some huge 
was perpetrating on the world 
jid on the young ladies of Miss 
jl in particular. In truth, he 
that was exactly what it was. 
hts turned, not for the first 
Vlvina Middleton, his fictitious 
Juliet of his Romeo. He had 
4; but, he admitted, on very 
‘tance. Wasit not possible that 
her an injustice—had jumped, 
) too-quick conclusion? After 
; did not know the girl except 
| At heart she might well be 
ind she was so very young that 
('aults could be attributed en- 
( youth. 

6ed with what emotions she was 
i to his arrival. It occurred 


ly a little tardily, that the or- 
-e doubtless as difficult for her 
;nd with this thought there de- 
jis heart a first feeling of sym- 
t2 poor, deserted girl. 

Hodebly pretty, too,” he kept 


lf. 

then, he blushed deeply; for, 
indicated, he was a modest, 
ig man. He blushed as the 
e to him that he should have 
‘in public, at least. 

2 repeated, with growing con- 
’s undeniably pretty.” 

i eain rolled out of Yonkers he 
|p his mind that, having em- 
\tis adventure, he would see it 
appebly and as successfully as 


iy to obey orders not only in 
in the spirit, coupled with an 
srcise when necessary his own 


jiny young business man.” 
coting from a prospectus of the 
He school. How aptly it ap- 
it the moment! How earnestly 
iat he possessed those two 


ys determined that so far as his 
«2d the situation he would en- 
‘jrove himself a soldier; and 
isders ceased to be adequate, 
wy, discretion and strategy were 
te would endeavor to prove 
ritable general. He would be 
wor were required; he would be 
acefully and chivalrously to 
h just that touch of outward 
i; would hint at the fire within. 
a girl have so perfect a lover 
her envious friends! 
jrapped in this very praise- 
ud when the conductor an- 
‘enheim!’”? Apparently there 
¢ crowd of passengers purpos- 
tat that station, and Anthony 
|) survey the larger crowd who 
treet their guests. The station 
v 
2 
: 


filled with brightly clad young 
gly pretty, charmingly young. 
id not at first see; but his rov- 
aivaught by and lingered on the 
‘junded face of a girl who was 
tly but, it seemed, rather de- 
2, with no one to wave to and, 
*|1 embrace. It was a face, he 
tt would never launch a thou- 
si but it: was, in spite of that, a 
‘ht well make one man happy. 
£ member of the young genera- 
tonest and unaffected and ex- 
said to himself as he swung 
hplatform. 

vant he stood alone, a little at 
then, with no warning in the 
f\ a pair of strong slender arms 
bit his neck and he was aware 
1 was kissing him enthusias- 
“ mouth. After one more wist- 
the other girl, he remembered 
1 soldier and he did his duty. 


Vv 


’S greeting, which was en- 
affectionate for the benefit of 
Ss schoolmates who thronged 
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the platform, plunged Anthony into some 
confusion. It was completely evident that 
she was by far the better actor of the two. 
She was playing her part consummately, 
coolly, and with just enough deviltry to 
make him realize that she considered the 
play a laughable but unimportant farce. 
The only thing, apparently, that she held 
to be of consequence in the affair was that 
he should play up to her convincingly. Of 
her misgivings as to this she was unflatter- 
ing enough to make no secret. 

“‘Anthony’’—she began, when in one of 
the station jitneys they were on their way 
to the Purple Lion—‘‘you might as well 
make up your mind to taking this seriously 
but cheerfully, if you understand what I 
mean. The girls are pretty keen-eyed, I can 
tell you, and they’re quick as lightning to 
notice any little slip. That’s why you’ve 
got to be serious enough to keep your wits 
about you, and at the same time you’ve got 
to be cheerful enough not to make it look 
like a funeral. I mean, no fiancé of mine 
ought to act like a chief mourner—the way 
you do now, for instance.”’ 

He forced an uneasy laugh. 

“Of course not. I’ll try not to,” he said. 
“But, you see, I’ve never done just this sort 
of thing before.’ : 

“No, I suppose not. I haven’t, either. 
That’s what makes it rather amusing, I 
think. You’d better start calling me Mal- 
vina right away so that it’ll come fairly 
saan to you when you really have to 

Outta 

“Yes, Malvina,” he said obediently. 

“ And,’’ she continued, “‘a certain amount 
of affection will be expected of you in pub- 
lic. I need not explain that none will be 
expected or allowed in private.” 

“You can rest assured,’’ he replied, a 
little angrily, ‘‘that none will be offered in 
private. I am thoroughly aware of just 
what fool stunt I was sent out here to per- 
form. I shall obey my orders strictly, and 
we'll be equally glad, I know, when the 
business is finished.’ 

He was looking straight ahead of him at 
the chauffeur’s back, so he failed to perceive 
the effect of this ungracious speech. 

“Noble six hundred!” she murmured. 

“Hixactly,”’ he agreed; then, in a thor- 
oughly businesslike manner, he asked, ‘‘Is 
there anybody here who is likely to give us 
away? Anybody who knows that your real 
fiancé was young Blaine?”’ 

“No one. I had just enough sense not to 
tell his name, so you needn’t be the least 
worried about that part of it. By the way, 
do you know him?” 

“Only by hearsay,’’ he replied. 

She frowned a little, resentful perhaps of 
the implication. 

“Well, so much the better. Here’s the 
Purple Lion, where you get out. Come over 
to the school for supper about half past six. 
There’s a play and a dance afterward. I’m 
not in the play, but I’ve an idea I’ll prove 
I’m a better actress than any of them. I 
might add that I can dance, too, so your 
ordeal will not be so grim as it might be.” 

As he stood, hat in hand, watching her 
drive away, he thought, “She’s hard as 
nails and cold as a cucumber. Young Blaine 
can’t have hurt her heart, because she has 
no heart to hurt. He’s hurt her vanity— 
that’s all.” 

When he had dressed for dinner, he in- 
quired and was told the whereabouts of 
Miss Bent’s school. It was merely a short 
quarter of a mile up the main road, a castle- 
like graystone building, set in a broad, 
green, tree-shaded lawn, and hemmed in 
conventually by a wall of the same gray- 
stone in which a high iron gate, now hospit- 
ably open, served on less festive occasions 
to keep out undesirable men and to keep 
in desirable girls. 

In the large reception hall to which he 
was admitted he encountered a chattering 
mob of people, men and women, boys and 
girls, fathers and mothers and aunts and 
brothers and eligible young men who were 
doubtless potential husbands. Miss Bent, 
herself, a terribly refined spinster, tall and 
angular in black, received with her sister, 
who was known as Miss Sophie, and whose 
refinement was not quite so overpowering. 

“Ah, yes, of course,’’ said Miss Bent 
when Anthony had bowed, introduced him- 
self and explained that he was a guest of 
Miss Middleton. ‘‘We are very glad to 
have you here, Mr. Avery—so sorry Mr. 
Middleton could not come up himself. No 
doubt he is a very busy man. Malvina you 
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will find, I think, over—let me see—yes, of 
course, over there in the far corner near the 
palms. She has her back turned and so is 
not yet aware of your arrival. We shall see 
more of you, Mr. Avery, I trust, during 
your visit.’ 

Miss Sophie trusted so, too, and Anthony 
bowed again, thanked them and threaded 
his way through the crowd in the direction 
of Malvina’s back. On his way he passed 
within a foot of the girl whom he had seen 
on the station platform. Their eyes met, 
and he fancied that in hers he detected a 
trace of recognition—friendly recognition 
even. He found himself inexcusably ex- 
hilarated. 

Malvina turned quickly at his approach, 
gave a little gurgle of delight and crying 
“Oh, Tony, it’s you! _Ineversaw you come 
in at all!” slipped her white arm inside his 
elbow in an affectionate if proprietary ges- 
ture. She introduced him to the two young 
girls and the youth with whom she had been 
conversing. Herintroduction was extremely 
informal. 

“Mary Stevens, this is my Tony. And 
this, Tony, is Audrey Wakeman and her 
brother, Bob. There, now you’ve all got to 
know each other awfully well, because 
you're all my best friends.”’ 

Mary and Audrey, at this, giggled tenta- 
tively but knowingly; and Anthony, play- 
ing his part like a man, produced an equally 
knowing smile in return. But he was some- 
what disconcerted by the fact that Malvina, 
her cheek laid lightly against his shoulder, 
was looking up at him with an adoring gaze 
that said as plainly as words, “‘Isn’t he just 
simply adorable, girls? Isn’t my man just 
simply wonderful?”’ Moreover, never be- 
fore in his life had he been called Tony. 

“We have supper,’ explained Malvina, 
“‘at little tables, and I’ve arranged to have 
the nicest crowd in the world at ours. Mary 
and Audrey and Bob here, and two awfully 
peach boys, the Canter twins from Yale— 
at least they’re going to Yale this fall—and 
another girl.” 


Here Malvina paused, and Anthony, | ° 
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filled with a sudden and inexplicable pre- 


monition, asked the name of the other girl. | 


“Oh,” said Malvina carelessly, ‘‘she’s 
called Sally March. She’s not exactly one 


of us—not one of our crowd. But she’s got | 


nobody here to look after her, and Miss 


Bent absolutely insisted that we take her | 
at our table. Newly rich, I guess she is, be- 


cause old Bent’s awfully crazy about her, 
and scared to death of doing anything to 
offend her father. She moved to New York 
just lately from Squeedunk or Hicksville or 
some place not on the map. But don’t 
bother about her, Tony. The rest of us’ll 
give you a good time. I only wish they’d 
let us have champagne, or at least a cock- 
tail or two or three.” 

“Wouldn’t do to get all you young things 
stewed,’”’ pointed out Bob Wakeman, who 
was a sophomore and a connoisseur. 

Anthony looked at the youth and 
thought how much older he, himself, was 
at twenty-six than Bob at twenty. 

“Ts it possible,’ he asked himself, not 
without complacency, “‘that six years can 
make all that difference in a man?” 

But he recalled that it was his part to act 
as young as any of them—to adapt himself 
to their calfishness; to join, or, if necessary, 
to lead in their rather vulgar clowning. 
Above all, he must not be a wet blanket. 

“Hard as nails,”’ he repeated to himself. 
“They’re all hard as nails. Thank God, it 
will be over on Sunday and I can go back to 
things worth while!” 

Truly an ungracious thought, even for a 
serious-minded, earnest man of twenty-six. 

But Malvina, with a soft pressure of one 
of her admirable arms, was directing him 
to their table in the high-ceilinged dining 
hall. On the way they picked up the Canter 
twins, nice-looking boys with too much 
velvet on their dinner coats and too much 
oil on their black hair. And then, just as 
they were approaching the table, Anthony 
saw once again the lonely girl of the station 
platform; and he heard Malvina saying 
in her loud, hard voice, “‘Oh, Miss March, 
I want to present Mr. Avery. Miss March 
is sitting with us.’ 


vi 


NTHONY, looking back on it later, was 
convinced that had not the rest of the 
party treated Sally March with deliberate 
rudeness, had they not excluded her from 
their conversation and turned their backs 
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“Every hauling requirement in 
a city like Pittsburgh is satis- 
factorily met with Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Solid Tires. 
They carry our heavily loaded 
truck up and down the steep 
grades with safety. Their trac- 
tionis sure. Onthe front wheels 
we use Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Cushion Tires, and they 
make riding easy.’’—The Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The surest traction you 
can put under your truck 
is the All-Weather Tread 
of a Goodyear Tire. The 
thick, deep, sharp-edged 
blocks of that genuine 
non-skid tread grip hard 
in any going—on slippery 
streets, in mud or snow. 
They are an aid to fuel 
economy, engine effi- 
ciency, and full-load, on- 
time, low-cost hauling. 
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The right tire for your hauling ismade 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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A speedy shave means a comfort shave, whether you are sur- 
rounded with home conveniences or “roughing it” in camp. 


The world’s fastest 
shave 


Try it, sir, and you'll adopt it 


A quicker, better way of shav 
ing is now known to millions of 
men. The fastest in the world— 
48 seconds from lather to towel. 


And every shave a super-velvet 
shave. You can’t shave rightly nor 
quickly with a dull-edged blade. 


The reason so many men are 
adopting the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
is simply this: We've processed a 
barber's edge—the keenest edge 
known on a safety blade! 


We invite you to become 
acquainted with the greatest shave 
ever known. For the delight we know 
you'll get, we urge you to try the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor without 
delay. 


A New-type Blade 


Like all razor makers, we knew 
for years that the safety method 
was correct in shaving. Also, that 
the old-time safety razor blade was 
open to much improvement—the 
finaltype razor edge had not been 
attained. So we spent a fortune 
experimenting—seeking a better 
way. 


Nearly three years ago we found 
the secret of a super-keen blade— 
we processed a barber's edge on our 
blade. 

But before announcing 
it we made 18 months of 
tests. We wanted to prove 
first, on thousands of 
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men’s faces, that our achievement 
was supreme. 


Now millions of men, using our 
razor today will tell you how well 
we have succeeded. 


Once over enough 


With this new super-keen edge 
you run over your face one time— 
only. Slow, harsh shaving is needless. 


You can reduce your shaving time 
one-half. And spare your face, for 
dull-edged blades hurt the skin. 


Too many men mistreat their skin, 
aging it prematurely. Much harm is 
due to improper methods of shaving. 


But with a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
there is no scraping. No after-shave 
smart. No irritations. 


The set consists of a self-stropping 
razor, leather strop and blades, in a 
variety of cases. 


You can use new blades or you 
can automatically strop them. Either 
gives you our super-keen edge. Every 
day a velvet shave. 


Buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
today—for sale everywhere—$1 to 
$25, according to finish, case and 
number of blades. See how this new 
way of shaving not only 
saves time, but protects 
the skin—a wonderful 
combination of speed 
and comfort. 


on her both actually and metaphorically, 
he might, himself, have refrained from dis- 
playing any undue interest in her. She was 
not, in truth, a girl to compel attention; 
she was not of those who are habitually sur- 
rounded by eager, obsequious young men; 
she had not the determined vivacity, the 
easy flow of inane small talk and the ability 
to leap at once to intimate personalities 
that are such important factors in the 
make-up of a popular girl. Rather, she was 
quiet and, though not exactly shy, at least 
reserved. She did not chatter or shriek or 
giggle. She was not forever insinuating 
that she meant more than she said—that 
her remarks could bear other and less inno- 
cent interpretations. 

“‘She’s simple and honest and straight- 
forward and there’s no nonsense about 
her,” thought Anthony approvingly; and 
he said aloud, “I saw you, Miss March, I 
believe, on the station platform when I ar- 
rived.” 

“Yes,” she said frankly, ‘“‘I remember. 
I was hoping up to the last minute that 
father would be able to come on the train. 
He warned me not to hope any such thing 
however. He couldn’t get away from 
business.”’ 

“What a pity!’ Anthony exclaimed. 
“We'll have to try to make up for him as 
well as we can.” 

It was difficult to say much more, and 
utterly impossible to talk to her consec- 
utively, since he was obliged to shout 
across two intervening people in order to 
reach her ear. 

Moreover, Malvina on his left and Mary 
Stevens on his right had no intention that 
he should neglect them. In fact, Malvina, 
quickly putting her hand on his just openly 
enough so that all might witness it, whis- 
pered to him, “‘Here, keep your eyes in the 
boat!” 

The almost languorous smile which ac- 
companied the stern command led the 
watchful Bob Wakeman to cry out gayly, 
“Look at ’em! Cooing in public! Isn’t it 
awful to be in love?” 

“Not so awful,’ replied the unblushing 
Malvina. 

And Anthony, reporting back for duty, 


said with what he felt to be a horrible - 


smirk, ‘‘Never mind, Wakeman, your day 
will come. Every dog, you know ——” 


From then on the dinner was for him a * 


terrific ordeal. The Canter twins began to 
throw food around to the accompaniment 
of great laughter and applause. It was evi- 
dent that that was one of their best stunts— 
that they always threw food around. But 
even this, vexatious as it was, was not so 
bad as Bob Wakeman’s inspiration to pro- 
pose the health of the happy pair in spar- 
kling grape juice. Anthony heard the cries 
of “Speech!” that followed with unutter- 
able agony. He shook his head desper- 
ately at Malvina, but she clapped her 
brutal little hands, and turning adoring 
eyes upon him, exclaimed, “Oh, Tony 
dear, you absolutely must!” 

He did. 

He never remembered, however, what 
appropriate words he had chosen; but he 
must have carried it off triumphantly, for 
even Malvina seemed satisfied. 

“But remember,” she adjured the com- 
pany, ‘“‘we’re not announcing anything just 
yet a while. This is strictly between our- 
selves.’”’ And she cast a severe glance in the 
direction of Sally March, the poor newly 
rich girl. 

There ensued the filling up of dance pro- 
grams, an operation which, for Anthony at 
least, demanded little effort. Malvina 
smilingly marked his initials after every 
odd number and also in the space labeled 
“Intermission.” 

“Now don’t you dare cut a single one of 
them, Tony!” she cried coyly. ‘If you do 
people will say we’re fighting already.” 

“‘Isn’t she the limit?’ Anthony asked 
the table in general. ‘She gives me just 
half the number of dances I asked for, and 
then tells me not to cut any of them!” 

“Don’t you worry, old man,” said a 
Canter twin. ‘‘You’ll have plenty of op- 
portunities to dance with Malvina before 
you die.” 

“Too many, probably,’’ added Malvina 
sweetly. 

Anthony extended his hand toward Sally 
March’s program. It was almost unmarked. 

““May I?” he inquired. 

“Of course,’’ she answered quietly. 

It was only by exerting a deal of self- 
control that he limited himself to initialing 
four of her many disengaged dances, wedg- 
ing them in, of course, between those that 


Malvina had already booked him for. Not 
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until this was accomplished tc 
tion did he address his attent 
Stevens and Audrey Wakeman 
honored with three apiece. 

“The books are now close 
cheerfully. ‘‘They’re off!” 

Anthony’s martyrdom | 
when the dinner broke up a 
young ladies conducted the gu 
gymnasium to witness a strany 
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the school—future Julia Mz 
doubt, all of them—and the rest 
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whooping!” 

Malvina, sitting at Anthony 


are in the cast anyway. Isn 
hideous? Awful legs! That 
Mather. She’s the school’s pri 
and Sally March. I don’t lil 
them, and none of my crowd dc 
ep!” 
“T rather like Miss March,” 
Anthony. 
“Oh, you do, do you! Well, 
it then. You’re not supposed 
body but me, remember.” 
She cast him a suspicious l 


chariot. 
“You don’t approve of me, ¢ 
said abruptly. = 
He hesitated, surprised; ¢ 
could not resist saying, “No.” 
She appeared to ponder thi 
not at all vexed, but rath’ 
amused; in any case, insoucial 
“Well,” she said at length, 
I think you’re a good deal of 
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NTHONY danced the firs 
Malvina. It was so writt 
She danced beautifully, he fou 


being alone. t 
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or Miss Sophie, of course,” 
“‘but—well, you won’t belie. 


it’s a rare quality among theg 
“‘Heavens!’’ she cried. 
that you’re one of those pil 
think the girls of today are ¢ 
ruin and all that!” 
“T think most of them are,!! 
“You’ve been reading nov! 
men of sixteen or sixty.” 
“Well, the men of sixteen, ' \ 
to know what they’re t 
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She laughed—softly, lik! 
thought, in the distance. 
“They love to exaggerat 


rty.” 

He thought this over andlé 
perhaps she was right. 
was a glorious exception. 
keep his own eyes away from Y 
wide-set eyes of hers; and 
straightness of her brown - 
smooth fullness of her face. i 
and healthy, she was, in stil 
to the thin, exotic, mi 

he 


lipped Malvina. 
a poor man—a poor man Wi 


He wondered if she’d be W 

She did not dance so well aM 
he didn’t care. He quitted h 
and, when it was his turn to cil 
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These 100,000-mile trucks 
aul 18,000 gallons of Detroit's milk supply 
every day 


: ood day of the year, no matter the condition 
I’ of roads, sixteen snow-white Pierce-Arrow tank 
icks haul 18,000 gallons of milk into Detroit from 
yints as distant as 120 miles. 


ey are operated by Ira Wilson & Sons. The 
)ofit is the slim margin between the haulage cost 
)» gallon and the contract price received. 


‘ 


Jith an investment of $100,000 at stake, earning 
)wer, not price, is their test of a truck. A day 
ysted in the shop, a breakdown on the road, a few 
Seip to the per-mile expense would turn profit 
to loss. 


[e oldest Pierce-Arrow of the fleet now has 
ion 100,000 miles of profitable service—all since 
tober, 1920. At 80,000 miles it was overhauled 
¢ the first time. 


Ve expected to spend a lot of money for new parts,” 
és a letter from the firm, “but we spent less than 
5 for new parts and this was for bushings for the 


& 


wr 


f peta 


rierce 


chassis. The rear axle (worm drive) and transmission 
were perfect and we could find no need to replace 
any part in the engine.” 


It was because of the performance of this initial 
Pierce-Arrow that Ira Wilson & Sons, who had given 
thorough trial to several makes of trucks, standard- 
ized on the Pierce-Arrow product. 

rs “ xf 


Your haulage problem may not be so exacting as 
that of Ira Wilson & Sons. But if you seek greater 
economy, greater freedom from trouble and greater 
capacity for work, ask any Pierce-Arrow distributor 
to show you what the quiet, but powerful, Pierce- 
Arrow Worm-Drive Dual-Valve Trucks are doing 
in your line of business. 


Chassis Sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 71-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7'-ton 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


The worm-gear drive, 
pioneered in America 
by Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks, delivers more 
bower to the rear 
wheelsthanany other 
known method. It 
runs continuously in 
a bath of oil in a dirt- 
proof, water-tight 
housing. It is silent, 
trouble-free and dure 
able. Many Pierce- 
Arrow worm gears 
are serving today 
after 200,000 miles 
of operation. 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
ow Pierce-Arrow trucks are built. 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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An Invisible Tax 


Purchasing agents who buy coal with- 
out assurance that it is clean coal pay an 
invisible tax. This takes the form of freight 
rates and tonnage price on slate and other 
waste substances found in inferior fuel. 


In some sections of the country, the 
transportation cost of coal is greater than 
the mine cost. A favorable variation of 
five per cent in extraneous ash saves the 
manufacturer many thousands of dollars 
per year in freight rates alone. 


Operating 98 bituminous mines in the 
six great coal-producing districts, The 
Consolidation Coal Company provides 
quality fuel service to many of America’s 
greatest industrial concerns. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
° _,.§ LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices) GENOA, ITALY Vie Rema 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents ) MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
{ GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


(Continued from Page 42) 

there a terrace or a garden or some place 
where it would be cool and quiet? She hesi- 
tated, and he fancied that she looked at him 
strangely, with a question in her eyes. He 
was conscious that he was rather overex- 
cited, rather carried away. He must be 
careful. 

They went out to the wide lawn, where, 
in the starlight, the trees cast black, defi- 
nite shadows on the silvered grass. There 
was a rose garden with a marble bench at 
the end of it—a very hard, uncomfortable 
bench. While they sat on the bench he told 
her all about his ideals for life, and espe- 
cially for married life; and she must have 
been surprised that his description of the 
ideal wife should correspond so little to the 
wife he proposed to take. She could not 
help wondering that Malvina should have 
so deceived him as to her real character. It 
seemed a pity; he was so likable a young 
man—so enthusiastic and unspoiled! 

Before they were aware of it they had 
overstayed the limits of their dance. 

“Heavens!” she cried, sincerely dis- 
tressed. “You must run back as fast as you 
can. Don’t mind about me; I'll be all 
right. And Malvina will have been waiting 
for you. Oh, how awful!” 

He sturdily refused to return on the run 
without her. 

“No,” he said, “it’s too bad—it was 
thoughtless of me, I suppose—but we'll ap- 
pear together. I’m not going to be rude to 
you just because I’ve already been rude to 
Malvina, you know. Two wrongs don’t 
make a right.” 

Malvina was waiting for them, angry, in 
the doorway. 

“You mustn’t be late for your engage- 
ments,” she said with murderous sweetness. 

He apologized, but he knew he was far 
from forgiven. 

“For heaven’s sake, smile!’”’ she begged 
him when they were on the floor. 

Valiantly he smiled. He was conscious 
that it was pitifully inadequate. Black 
misery engulfed him, and despair that bor- 
dered on panic. He felt that any moment 
he might lose his head and commit some 
horrible and inexcusable breach. The mad 
impulse was upon him to leave Malvina 
abruptly in the middle of the floor and to 
run to Sally March and tell her the truth. 

Later in the evening he came very close 
to giving in to that impulse. It was to be 
his last dance with her; but in spite of his 
pleading she had refused to be lured out to 
the garden again. She had, however, con- 
sented to sit out a portion of it in a reason- 
ably remote corner of the gymnasium. 

“Do you think,” he began moodily, 
‘that a man is unpardonable who pretends 
to something that isn’t so in order to help 
somebody else?” 

‘Perhaps not,” she answered; “‘not if he 
really helps somebody else and in a way 
that somebody else deserves to be helped.” 

She regarded him closely, but he refused 
to meet her eyes. 


“You seem worried,’ she said. “Is 
anything wrong? Are you pretending—or 
something?” 


““Oh—I—no, of course not. I was just 
thinking, that’s all.” 

“Ts that all?” she laughed. ‘‘You look 
as if you were planning a murder.” 

“Tisten!’’ he exclaimed fiercely. “I’ve 
simply got to have another dance with you 
this evening. I mean, I may not be able to 
see much of you tomorrow, and—and it’s 
very important that we should become 
friends—get better acquainted, I mean, and 
all that.”” He was not quite coherent. 
“Can’t we work in an extra somehow or 
other? Please do! You have no idea how 
important it is.” 

“Well,” she said, glancing at her pro- 
gram, “I don’t think our being friends 
would depend on our having another dance 
together; but if you insist that it does, 
there’s an extra just before the intermis- 
sion. How would that do?” 

“Fine!” he cried. ‘‘And will you go to 
the rose garden again?” 

“No,” she answered firmly, “I will not. 

And, Mr. Avery, I don’t want to say any- 
thing impertinent—I like you too much for 
that—but I think you ought to remember 
Malvina and—well, and your position with 
regard to her. If you don’t, you see, I 
must.” 
_ “Yes—yes!” he said feverishly. “That’s 
just it. That’s why I must speak to you. 
You must let me speak to you, otherwise I 
might never see you again, and that would 
be horrible—horrible! Why, that would be 
disastrous!” he concluded with awed con- 
viction, 


. tented with what he had emo 


She was silent for a while, won) 
what he meant. Then she ga) 
“Tf I can help you—either of y’ 
glad to.” “| 

He radiated gratitude and 
and the orchestra, as if respon; 
mood, began to play Till the (j 
By. He joined Malvina. 


viii e 


] 


them swayed a million sympat} 
So he told her that he loved hi 
dously. She stiffened immediate} 
very white. 
“That isn’t fair,”’ she said, ‘) 
pointed in you for saying that. | 
gaged to Malvina.” i 
“T’m not engaged to Malvine? 
“It’s understood, at any rat 
will be,’’ she said scornfully. | 
He drew a long breath and 3 
told her as much as he could ani 
Malvina as much as he could. | 
“So, you see,”’ he concluded! 
engaged to Malvina, and I sha; 
she wouldn’t have me in any ¢2 
figurehead, a dummy, a mere} 
She’ll never see me after I’ve § 
little part here; she'll throws 
like—like an old glove or sometl| 
think I didn’t know it. I was 
warning; I did this fool thing w 
open. That was when I behave 
ably—when I agreed to do it at | 
But my telling you is not dishon; 
simply confessing to a crime.” 
“T think,” she said seriously, 
should have played your part 
the end.” i 
“T would have—I would 
lieve me, I would have if I hadni 
I couldn’t bear to lie to you. 
everyone else here and not turn| 
with you it’s different; you're 
“You don’t know a thing abo 
protested, “‘and I don’t knowa 
ou.” 
“Yes,” he agreed eagerly, ‘ 
why we ought to begin just as 
can to find out. Don’t you thir 
She smiled a little. ; 
“I’ve found out already th 


tion is waiting for me now. Bu 
mind, will you, if just at first y 
poor? You aren’t the kind t/ 


She looked at him, bewilder 
prehending. 

“T mean,” he explained, “ 
first married.” Be 


“Ts it?” he repeated. e. 
“T’m not sure,” she murmu 
can Ibesure?” But she left her 
For a space he said nota 
of the orchestra came to them 
large lighted windows of the | 
mellowed by the distance. 
breeze played with the tree t0 
petals from the roses. Overhe? 
benign stars. Pi 
“On such a night —— 
but could remember no 0 
tion. So, driven to orig 
“Sally, I love you very m™ 
effective as anything fron 
She turned to look 4 
searchingly. 
(Continued on 
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{CULATION 


jillions of miles a month 


aillions of miles a month 
jillions of miles a month 


PAIGE 7B U Tl Eat 
AUGUST, 1923 


WEATHER 


Prediction . . always fair weather for 
driving a Jewett Six. 


'AYS “SHOLY 
0 BEAT F0’S” 


‘'t Dice, But Owner of 
ie Won Argument. 


side residents had a reg- 
ie alley” talk-fest over 
j2 recently. One owns a 
jar and the other a four. 
caretaker of the neigh- 
ed along the alley. Sud- 
oat. He heard “sixes 
s”’ and Mose’s left hand 
'ycket where his gallopers 
‘/’s jes got time for a li’l’ 
¢nin’,” said he to himself. 
[2 reached them the two 
: sped talking and Mose, 
3play his superior knowl- 
eed, “Sholy, boss, sixes 
| A laugh was his answer 
yowner said, ‘‘See, Bill, 
‘ows that.” 
‘gument favoring sixes 
was apparently clinched 
| owner said ‘“‘Let’s see 
rnd corners at 2 miles an 
|-then accelerate from 5 
1 hour in 7 seconds, in 
é >t Six does these things. 
q) ” 
dof motorists like the 
is in the discussion, were 
2, delights by Jewett’s 
yty when it appeared 
/ a thousand dollars. 
oe a powerful car 
lis performance, but it 
sunchly built car, good 
asons of hard service. 
ntorists have increased 
«1 touring radius with 
|wett’s tremendous sales 
als are buying this “six 
| a four.” 


i} 


ICED BRAINS 
NT BE JOLTED 


rd of Underwriters 
<idsters for Staft 


cers, all of one make, 
chosen by the Chicago 
¢ writers for its engineer- 
aly because of the easy 
ces of these particular 


stigation was made of 
adsters coming within 
age and the first points, 
lamental,werestrength 
(-eedom from repair dif- 
twn by the various his- 
1 final decision was made 
‘comfort. 

|mands that these staff 
are all high priced men, 
ed to cover a lot of 
fatigue. It is the be- 
‘iding cars reduce the 
‘I cy materially, whereas 
ts add much to the 
ork the users can per- 


ce ae eee 


“49f the Board fell on 
Sters, 
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MOTORISTS, WATCH 
YOUR STEP; COPS 


GET NEW CARS 


Sheriff to Equip Deputies With 
Fleet of Jewett Sixes 


Sheriff Owens says that speed isn’t 


the only thing needed to catch speed- 


ers. ““Get-away” is equally important 


to the officers patrolling this impor- 
tant highway and on the many occa- 
sions when several officers are required 
to move and act promptly, motor- 
cycles were not practical. 

“T am confident,” says he, ‘that 
with the Jewett Sixes we can out- 
maneuver and out-guess many of the 
‘smart Aleck’ type. All I can say is 
they’d better look out.” 


OFFICER REILLY 
LEARNS A NEW 
PICKUP TRICK 


Officer Reilly, on traffic post at the 
Boulevard viaduct, had a surprise 
yesterday and learned something new 


to him about.cars. 
Miss Mary Adams drove up to the 
crossing watched over by Officer Reilly. 


His whistle was against her and she 


dutifully stopped. Traffic slowly un- 
tangled and then Reilly, with the ma- 
jestic air that has made him famous 
in these parts, blew two blasts. 

Then came the surprise. Before 
Reilly’s hand with the whistle had 
lowered, Miss Adams’ car was almost 
abreast of him. ‘“ Hold on there,” ex- 
claimed Reilly, and the car stopped 
promptly, just beside him. 

“Say, Miss, how come you beat me 
whistle? How many toimes hey’ I 
got to tell yez that ” 

“But, officer, I didn’t beat the 
whistle. I don’t have to, to get away 
first,”’ with a pout and a shake of her 


head. ‘This, if you please, is a 
Jewett Six!” 
“Well, Til be ....,” exploded 


Reilly. “Excuse me, Miss. Drive on. 
? 

That’s some car, or I miss me guess 

entoirely.” 
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THS OLD — 46,780 


AT THE AGE 
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NOVEL BONUS GIVEN 


Entire Sales Forceof Central Mfg. 
Receive Jewett Sixes—Combine 
Business and Pleasure 


Central Manufacturing Company 
closed its fiscal year yesterday, the 
usual 8 percent dividend being de- 
clared. A surprise was sprung by the 
directors in the way of an unusual 
bonus for their sales force. 

For years Central Manufacturing 
has declared a bonus for all their em- 
ployes who have been with them five 
years or longer. Yesterday announce- 
ment was made that instead of a cash 
bonus, affecting the sales force, each 
man would be given a Jewett Six car as 
his bonus. 

President Maxwell, ina formal state- 
ment, said: ‘‘This may seem an un- 
usual way of expressing the company’s 
appreciation of the efforts of our men, 
but it is, we believe, a modern combi- 
nation of business and pleasure. Most 
of our salesmen live on their territory, 
returning home for the week-ends. 
With a Jewett Six they can work to 
better advantage during the week, 
and their wives and families can en- 
joy the car Saturdays and Sundays. 
We selected the Jewett Six after in- 
vestigating many cars in the thousand 
dollar field, and judging from the ex- 
pressions of our men we struck a popu- 
lar chord when we chose Jewetts.” 

Twenty-six Jewett Sixes have been 
ordered by the Central Manufacturing 
Company as “bonus cars.” 


FIRE AND THEFT INSURANCE 
COSTS LESS ON JEWETT 


Class A insurance rating is rare on 
cars of Jewett’s price. It means qual- 
ity construction, first class electrical 
apparatus, theft proof lock. Bumpers 
on Jewett Specials also reduce colli- 


| sion insurance. 


BY LOCAL COMPANY 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR CAR 


FIRST 17 MONTHS SUBJECT 
OF COMMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Detroit, July 8.—Jewett Six sales 
of $50,000,000 in its first seventeen 
months, as announced by President 
H. M. Jewett of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, have caused in- 
terested comment in motor circles. In 
the opinion of many it shows the pub- 
lic’s willingness to invest in extraor- 
dinary motor car value whenever 
offered. 

Rarely has this sales record of 
Jewett Six been equalled. In the first 
nine months 21,980 Jewetts were sold. 
As the Paige factory facilities were in- 
creased, deliveries went up until the 
4,000-car-per-month mark was reached 
and held, starting in April this year. 
The end of the seventeenth month 
showed 46,780 Jewett Sixes sold, rep- 
resenting over $50,000,000. 

Analysis shows that artificial sales 
effort could not have produced such a 
demand for a new car; value alone 
was responsible in the opinion of those 
experienced in selling automobiles. 

When Jewett Six, having fifty horse- 
power, was produced to sell around a 
thousand dollars, an epoch was marked 


in automobile merchandising. Such 
a six, having all\the distinguishing per- 
formance of more costly cars, and 
costing much less, 
commanded inter- 
ested attention 
wherever cars were 
sold. 

H. M. Jewettand 
his associates had 
carefully gauged 
the field awaiting ah 
such a car but their HA 
estimates were 
over-run. The ap- 
peal of great power, amazing perform- 
ances and big car riding ease at mod- 
erate price, created the “runaway” 
demand that has marked Jewett’s 
record. 

Supporting the predictions of men 
well versed in the industry, as to 
Jewett’s success, come reports from 
Jewett dealers in all parts of the 
country. Even when the Paige fac- 
tory gets on a production schedule of 
500 Jewett Sixes'a day there seems 
no likelihood of over-production. 


RY M. JEWETT 
President Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. 


“OLD DAYS ARE HERE”’ | DOCTOR SAYS“‘DRIVE”’ 


Motor Dealer Stages ‘‘ Come- 
Back”’ in 16 Months 


Ole Johnson of Wisconsin had been 
in the automobile business for three 
years when the slump came. His lim- 
ited capital was not sufficient to tide 
him over and he was forced to discon- 
tinue. 

Later, in March, 1922, he found 
himself with about a thousand dol- 
lars—and with the opportunity to 
take a new car, the Jewett Six. 

“Tt looked like a winner to me,” 
said Johnson in recounting his expe- 
rience, ““and I went back into the 
business again to see if I could ‘come 
back.’ 

“Right from the jump I realized 
that the ‘old days were here.’ I 
didn’t have to work to sell Jewett 
Sixes. It seemed to me all the motor- 
ists in my territory wanted one. I 
turned my first car the day I unloaded 
it from the freight car. I took two 
more orders, talked a little turkey to 
my bank and ordered a car load. By 
the time they came I had sold the 
third one. From then I branched out. 

“Now I’m in a fine brick garage. 
I owe money on it, but I’ve a com- 
fortable balance in the bank, a line of 
credit—and I’m selling away over my 
allotment of Jewetts right along. 

“Tn this case the ‘old days’ came 
back merely because of the value I 
could offer my customers in the Jewett.” 


Nerve Specialist Makes ‘‘Tired 
Business Men’’ Handle Car 


Now comes the nerve specialist who 
advocates that his patients drive to 
soothe their nerves. He explains his 
theory by saying motor car manufac- 
turers have progressed to such a point 
that cars nowadays really quiet the 
nerves, whereas not so long ago the 
driver of the average car was liable to 
be a nervous wreck after a few miles. 

“T first noticed this in my own case,” 
said the doctor. ‘I purchased a Jewett 
Six, my sixth car. Immediately I 
found that a few miles around the 
Boulevard was soothing. I confess I 
was puzzled at first until my curiosity 
was satisfied by investigation. __ 

“Tn the first place there’s nothing 
to worry about when driving a flex- 
ible, powerful, active car like the 
Jewett Six. There’s never any noise 
when shifting gears. One doesn’t have 
to think, really, the operation is so 
simple. Then the car adapts itself to 
any desired pace, easily, quietly. I 
found that I practically forgot the 
fine piece of mechanism I was han- 
dling, and the ride or the trip took on 
an interest—furnished a fresh view- 
point to the mind. 

“T’m telling business men to ‘drive’ 
and you’d be surprised at the success 


of this treatment.” 
480 
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He knew wow 


that he had it 


It is an art—roasting and 
blending the cocoa beans. The 
PETER’S process is still 
a secret. Only thoroughly 
trained Swiss foremen have 
charge of this work. 


He had been spending long hours— 
day and night—in his little kitchen in- 
tent on his one idea—so intent that 
gossip in the little Swiss village even 
said that he was going crazy. 


But Daniel Peter was too absorbed 
to notice or care what they said. He 
stuck to his kitchen. 


And at last he got what he was after. 
Not only did he originate milk choco- 
late but he found the perfect blend. 

It’s the same fine blend that you get in 
Peter’s today—a secret process still, and in 
charge of experienced foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods. Only in Pefer’s do 
you get that rare, satisfying flavor that 
Daniel Peter originated 50 years ago. 

Out of the scores of varieties of cocoa 
beans only six go into Pefer’s—and only 
certain choice grades of these. The richest, 
purest milk from selected cows is turned into 
milk chocolate within a few hours after it’s 
produced. 

If you haven’t tried Pefer’s you should. 
For it’s different, distinctive, good. You'll 
like it. Ask for Pefer’s today. 


If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, write 
to Lamont, Corliss &@ Company, 131 Hud- 
son Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as 


Quality 


the Alps in 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Tf I could only be sure it was all right,” 
she murmured—‘‘I mean Malvina ——’” 

‘Malvina,’ he interrupted, “doesn’t care 
two cents about me, and you can guess how 
little she cares for two cents. Why, I 
scarcely know her!”’ 

“Tt all seems so fantastic, so unreal.” 

He put his arms about her. She did not 
resist or pretend to be coy; and, when he 
kissed her, her lips met his honestly. There 
was a long silence. The breeze had ceased 
to worry the tree tops and to ravish the 
roses, and presently they were aware that 
the orchestra was no longer playing in the 
gymnasium. Sally was the first to jump to 
her feet. 

“Anthony,” she cried aghast, “they 
must have all gone in to supper!” 

= Oh,” he said dubiously, ‘‘do you think 
(a) ? ” 

‘“‘T’m sure of it! You’re late again! What 
on earth will Malvina say?” 

“‘A good deal, I guess,” he answered de- 
jectedly. ‘This time I’m afraid the beans 
are spilled.” 

They ran back through the garden and 
across the lawn. 

“T’m not sorry,” he panted. ‘I’m not 
sorry—except for Malvina—and for not 
having lived up to my contract—I mean 
publicly. I’ll try to make it up to her— 
stick to her tight all the rest of the eve- 
ning. But I must see you again—only to 
say good night.” 

“No,” she gasped—‘‘no, you mustn’t. 
Wait until tomorrow. It’s only fair to her.” 

At the door they paused to regain their 
breath, and they perceived that Sally’s 
surmise had been correct. The hall was 
deserted, but from the basement came the 
clatter of dishes and the noisy babble of 
many voices. 

“Damn!” said Anthony. “The animals 
are feeding!” 

“You go down first,” commanded Sally. 
“T have a partner and a place at a different 
table. We mustn’t go in together.” 

Reluctantly he started to obey her. At 
the halfway landing, where the stairs turned 
abruptly, he encountered Malvina fol- 
lowed by Bob Wakeman. It was a grim 
and desperate moment. : 

“Oh,” said Malvina, “here you are! We 
were just starting out to search for you. 
What did you do with Sally March?” 

One glance at her face was sufficient to 
convince Anthony that it was useless to lie. 

“Sally is upstairs,’’ said he. 

“So you call her Sally, now? All right, 
Bob,” she said, turning to her escort, who 
stood, uncomfortable, at her elbow, “‘you’d 
better go back to the table. I want a word 
with Tony alone.” 

“Listen, Malvina ” Anthony began 
miserably; but she cut him short. 

“No,” she said, “you listen to me. I 
hope you’re pleased with yourself. I hope 
you're delighted to have made me a laugh- 
ingstock, or, worse, an object of pity for 
my friends! You’ve done very well, I as- 
sure you, Mr. Avery. You’ve showered me 
with your attentions. You’ve been the ideal 
fiancé, the sort that all girls dream of.” 

“Listen, Malvina ——” he began again. 

She stamped her black-slippered foot. 

“TI won’t listen!” she cried. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to listen to! You can go right back 
to your Sally March! Yes, I say, you can go 
right back to her! As far as I’m concerned, 
I never want to see you again.” : 

He bowed. 

“Ts that final, Miss Middleton?” he 
asked. 

“That’s final! You’re discharged! I sug- 
gest that you return immediately to the inn 
and pack up your belongings and catch the 
first train back to the city; I certainly 
can’t haye you hanging around here any 
longer. This is all the result of trusting 
a—a mere clerk to behave like a gentle- 
man.” 

“There is nothing more for me to say 
except that I’m very sorry,” he remarked 
quietly. 

“Well, it doesn’t make the least differ- 
ence to me whether you're sorry or not. 
Back to the city you go! And I regret that 

I shall be obliged to inform my father of 
your behavior, Perhaps you'll be even 
sorrier then.” 

“No, I naturally expected that.” 

“‘T think that’s all, in that case. You can 
apply to my father’s cashier for your ex- 
penses. Good-by, Mr. Avery. It has been 
a great pleasure to have you out here.”’ 

She turned sharply on her high little 
heels and went down the stairs to the sup- 
per room. He stood on the landing, medi- 
tatively watching her go. If such a thing is 


Au, 


possible, his mind was a 
Presently he heard light foots 
soft rustle of silk and Sally \ 
beside him. 

She laid her hand on his g 
said, “‘Poor Anthony!” Si 

He turned to her and took } 
fiercely in his. : 

“Poor Anthony, nothing!” 
“T’d go through that a ie 
you. ‘My head is bloody but; 
and as long as you stick by a 
going to bow it, either.” ey 

He stooped to kiss the hand 
held, and he did it in a 
correspondence school in the w 
have taught him. 

“T’ve got to go now, Sally,’ 
“‘When and where am I going j 
again?” 

“T’ll be in town Monday,” she 
‘““We’re in the telephone book- 
March, that’s father’s name, ( 
Monday afternoon, if you like, , 

“Tf I like!” he exclaimed, 
like—I love.” | 
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HE following Monday Antho 
promptly at the office of Haze 
ton & Co. He was cheerful with 
fulness of those who, knowing 
face the inevitable. Mr. Middlet 
aware, was not a man to tem) 
with mercy. He never forgave 
In due time Mr. Middleton 
him to his office. 
“Sit down, Avery,” said the] 
ner grimly. “My daughter has’ 
concerning your conduct at t 
Her charges are so very grave 
willing to listen to anything you 
to say for yourself.” 
“T have absolutely nothing 
myself, I fear, Mr. Middlet 
charges are true.” i 
At that Middleton poundec 
vehemently and his heavy f 


me of that. It was, of course, no 
on my part.” a 
“No, it wasn’t deliberate; | 
behaved like a crazy fool and, 
at all like a gentleman. | 
don’t want that sort of a mani 
you'll understand. I’m sure tha 
utterly—utterly, I say—to exhi 
qualities which I thought you 
tact, discretion, an ability to 
difficult situation. Instead you 
I'll put it brutally—you behi 
boor. In consequence, we not 
want you as manager of our b 
but we don’t want you in any ( 
you will submit your expenses | 
ier I’ll see that you are reim 
we'll add as a bonus which yo 
serve, an extra two months’ $s 
you will leave at once. That's 
‘Avery. I’m sorry, but—well 
unpardonable—unpardonable.” 
“T admit it, sir,” said Anth 
“and I, too, am sorry. I quite 
your attitude.” ab 
“All right,” said Mr. Midd) 


was perhaps uppermost in hi 
just how early would it be 
conventionally correct to © 
March. So obsessed was he, ¥ 
by the things of the spirit that’ 
the flesh mattered not. 

After deliberation, he hit 


ment he was oblivious of the } 
of the home “‘ Miss March was 
eyes only for Miss March he 
to meet him. a 
“Sally!” he cried. | 
“Yes, Anthony?” said she. 
The footman having retire 
seized her in his arms and 
and with determination. Shé 
(Continued on Page 
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»s R-12 Hupmobile embodies improvements 
zh, and transmission, in addition to a longer 
(aew body models throughout. 

pdy designs have always typified beauty, 
\r and sturdiness. These new models express 


"3 in even greater degree, and will make an 
; to every present Hupmobile owner—and 


ther cars as well. 


nance Improvements 


‘Its of the engineering improvements are 
‘ll smoother operation, better engine oper- 
(, an increase of power, and pronounced 
Nalera tion and economy. 


| the crankshaft is increased, it is counter- 
minate all tendency to whip or spring, and 
as are 20 per cent greater. Split-skirt 
/1e connecting rods, are light-weight alloy. 
eighs 5 ounces less than the previous type. 
ds are drop-forged, not only 13 ounces 
(, but stronger than steel. 


sind an absence of vibration that are almost 
et from the combination of heavier, 

ed crankshaft and lighter pistons and 
¢s. The increase in power varies according 
‘tha maximum increase of about 10 percent. 


yplate clutch is not outperformed by any 
ger priced cars. It is wonderfully easy to 
fords silent gear changes at any speed and 
amstance. The clutch plates are of spring 
y mcave, so that engagement is easy and soft. 


nyears are larger in diameter, heavier and 
hey are of high carbon alloy steel, oil- 


mpered—the costliest and best possible 
con 


Chassis Changes 


Sias been lengthened to 115 inches. The extra 
S1oving the front axle 2 inches farther ahead 
/hus changing the weight distribution and 
er riding. Comfort is further aided by 
“Mength of the front springs to 37% inches: 
) are increased five inches, to 56!/) inches. 
'2n sturdier, because it is much deeper, now 
Cross members are heavier, and there are 
sfiackle bolts have been increased 50 per 


ht surface. They are of uniform length, 
‘fear and freedom from noise. 


| Body Changes 


ts been raised 2, inches in height, improv- 
‘ance and cooling efficiency. The cowl is 


News of 


ee 


raised to harmonize, and the sweep of the line from wind 
shield to radiator cap is very pleasing. 


The newest style of full crown fenders is unusually attrac- 
tive, and our own new enameling department, now in 
operation, insures highest finish and quality. 


Drum headlights are standard on all models—nickel- 
plated on the special types. 


Inspection of the new instrument board reveals improve- 
ments in beauty and convenience. Gauges are grouped 
closely together, the ignition and light switch and fuse 
panel forming one oval; the oil gauge and ammeter the 
other, with dash light and speedometer in the center. 
The bottom of the instrument board curves in harmony 
with the top line. 


Gear shift and brake levers are even more convenient. 
They have been moved forward considerably, affording 
easier access to the driver's seat, and more room through- 
out the front compartment. 


The distinctive fan-shape rear light has been retained: 
and the tire carrier slanted at a pleasing angle. 


Body Design 


The extra body room afforded by the longer wheelbase 
has enabled our designers and engineers to make a number 
of conservative changes which greatly enhance the beauty 
of all models. Curves where formerly there were corners 
and bevel edges give a new symmetry and grace of outline. 


Also, it has been possible to change the interior dimen- 
sions by adding an inch of upholstery or cushion here, an 
inch more leg-room there, and so on throughout until we 
are convinced that maximum comfort is provided. 


All of the body changes mentioned now or hereafter, such 
as radiator height, curves instead of corners, deeper 
frame, contribute to the impression of a larger and more 
impressive car; and the interiors will not contradict this 
first impression of ample size. 


Touring Car 


In the touring car attention is called to the graceful lines 
of the fenders, the harmonious combination of body and 
top, the stylish, low-hung appearance of the entire car. 


The top is clear vision type, with no rear upright bow. 
It is tailored even more carefully than before. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy improvement in the top has been 
made in providing greater convenience and ease of han- 
dling the storm curtains. Now, by using a rigid metal 
frame around the curtain light, the curtains become even 
more useful and durable. The metal frame prevents the 
curtain light becoming scratched or cracked, makes the 
curtains fit even more closely, and their installation much 
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he New Hupmobile 


The engineering and other changes detailed here produce the magnifi- 
cently improved performance qualities described on page 31 of this issue 


easier and quicker. Curtains are not rolled for stowing, 
but a compartment is provided in the rear of the front 
seat to keep them flat, ready for instant use. 


The width of the tonneau has been slightly increased by 
rounding the rear of the car more gradually than in the 
past. The body is finished in a new Hupmobile blue, with 
striping in a lighter blue. 


Special Touring 


Steel wheels, nickel-plated radiator and headlights, cowl 
lights, special top, scuff plates, and body striping, give 
the special touring a distinctive style and appeal. The 
top can be either a special Burbank or the regulation 


black top. J 
Special Roadster 


This body is entirely new, and the roadster will be fur- 
nished only as a Special. The public demand is for a 
smart, rakish runabout, and it is answered by this new 
Hupmobile. Everything about the car—the lower top, 
the one-piece windshield, the low seat—contributes to an 
impression of beauty and speed. Aside from its striking 
charm, the roadster is very practical, storage space being 
provided back of the seat, with a very large compartment 
in the rear deck. 


The usual special equipment is furnished, including guard 
rails for the rear deck. 


The Sedan 


A graceful sweeping curve marks the line where the body 
and cowl meet; the rear corners have been gently rounded. 
In accordance with latest practice, windows have been 
reduced in height, and made wider. 


Very durable gray broadcloth, with a pleasing blue stripe, 
is used for upholstery; the body hardware is complete, of 
bright nickel finish. Equipment now includes a rear 
view mirror, in addition to standard windshield cleaner. 


The Coupe—Fowr- Passenger 


Changes in the four-passenger Coupe that attract imme- 
diate attention are the elimination of all bevel edges on 
body and rear deck, and the use of graceful curves 
instead; and the fact that the body and rear deck blend 
into each other in a flowing sweep. 


Upholstery, body hardware and equipment duplicate the 
sedan. 


The Coupe— 7 wo- Passenger 


The two-passenger Coupe was announced only last 
January, and the changes at this time are very minor, 
consisting of lowering the roof slightly and increasing the 
space under the rear deck. 


For a graphic description of the immensely improved performance 
_ \abilities of the new Hupmobile, turn back to page 31 of this issue 
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That Feeling of Security 
On every trip you take, whether a long vacation tour or 
a week-end jaunt, you will enjoy an added feeling of 


security in knowing that United Motors Service Stations 
are near at hand in case of emergency. 


You will find the sign of United Motors Service displayed 
at convenient points throughout the United States and 
Canada. Wherever you see the familiar oval, there you 
know that you will get prompt, efficient service. 


Authorized United Motors Service Stations are equipped 
with special tools and testing apparatus, and manned 
by expert mechanics. Whenever you need service, you 
can depend upon them to promptly locate the trouble 
and get you on the road again with the least possible 
delay and expense. 


The existence of such service stations at convenient 
locations all over the country is your best assurance of 
complete motoring enjoyment at all times. 


United Motors Service 


is the official service organization for 
the eight well-known products whose 
names appear on this sign. 


The oval sign, in combination with 
one or more of these trade names, is 
your assurance of expert factory 
service. Authorized United Motors 
Service Stations are required to have 
special tools and testing apparatus 
as well as highly skilled workmen. 
They use only genuine parts. 


STARTING ~ LIGHTING = IGNITION SYSTEMS 


These Authorized Service Stations 
are at convenient points throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Authorized service, readily avail- 
able whenever needed, assures the 
constant performance of your car. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE 
HARRISON 


AXO_ 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 


SPEEDOMETERS 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices < hes i: 
Detroit, Michigan INCORPORATED Poona Citles 
Service Stations Everywhere 


) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

after a reasonable time, to sit down. She 
wanted to hear all about everything. Had 
he lost his job? Had Mr. Middleton been 
very unpleasant? What did he plan to do? 

“T plan to marry you as soon as pos- 
sible,’ he averred. 

“Oh,” she said. 

“Well?” 

“We're very young—at least, father 
says we’re very young.” 

He thought that over a moment and 
found something therein to encourage him. 

“You've told your father, then? That’s 
fine—that’s grand! I mean it’s grand if he 
approves,” he added as an afterthought. 

“T don’t know if he approves or not, but 
he said he wants to see you. He told me to 
ask you to wait. He’ll be here at five.” 

“Ts—is he—your father, I mean—is he 
very severe? What I want to say is, can he 
sympathize with romance—with us and 
romance?”’ 

A smile teased the corners of her mouth. 


‘“‘Pather,” she said, ‘‘is a stern business 
man, and not a tired one, either.” 

“Oh, I see. Well ie 

“But he’s very fond of me.” 

“Still ——” 

“And he likes what I like.” 

“But he’ll think I’m an ass to have lost 
my job and everything.” 

‘And everything?” she inquired. 

He answered her without words. 


x 


“WE: AVERY,” began Henry F. March, 
scrutinizing Anthony severely with 
merry eyes behind rimless eyeglasses— 
“Mr. Avery, my daughter has told me all 
about this fool escapade of yours—and 
hers. For justice’s sake I add ‘and hers.’ 
The whole thing, needless to say, strikes me 
as unbelievably absurd. In the first place, 
she is a child; and you, yourself, are not 
exactly senile.” 

“T am twenty-six, sir,” said Anthony. 

“Well, your actions belie it. However, 
let’s come to the point. You are, I believe, 
in love with my daughter?” 

“ce I am.’’ 

“And she claims to have—well, at least 
an affection for you.” 

Anthony bowed. 

“T am proud to believe so,” he said. 

“Yes, you'd better be. However, I know 
nothing whatsoever about you, and you 
will realize that until I do I cannot allow 
the—the affair to go further. Would you 
mind telling me just what your work is and 
what your prospects are, and I earnestly 
urge you not to gild your prospects. It will 
do no good. I’m what is known, Mr. Avery, 
as a hard-boiled egg.” 

His merry eyes did not back up his de- 
scription of himself, but his voice and man- 
ner were as stern as he could make them. 

“Wirst,” he said, “your position—your 
present job?” 


\ K 7E TAKE pleasure in presenting the 
following letter of correction addressed 
to Senator McCormick by Reuters Limited. 


REUTERS LIMITED, 
24 Old Jewry, London, E. C. 2. 


SENATOR MEDILL McCorMICcK, 
United States Senator from Illinois, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In the issue for May 26 of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post we have read 
with great interest an article by yourself 
entitled New Markets For Old. It con- 
tains, however, one passage to which we 
feel constrained to take exception. This 
passage is as follows: 


It was only the other day that I heard that 
the principal British firms interested in the 
export trade had decided to pool their foreign 
advertising, and to place the direction of their 
advertising abroad in the hands of the great 
international news agency of Reuter. For ex- 
ample, Reuter’s News Agency in Buenos Aires, 
which reports the news of Argentina to Eng- 
land, will offer to sell the news of the world to 


New Markets For Old=A Correcti 


Anthony swallowed, and then 
he said valiantly. “I was fired) 
ing from Hazen, Middleton & 

“‘T see,” mused Mr. Mar 
in no way surprised. ‘‘I see. Ay 
they fire you, please?” Fa 

“Because I fell down badly 0 
piece of work with which they 
Mr. Middleton—intrusted me,’” 

Once more Mr. March signifi 
understood. ; 

“We'll take it for granted, 
“that I’m informed of the det: 
and I shall now ask you to 
what you think you might 
had you carried out this—thi 
of work to a successful con 

Anthony hesitated a fracti 
and then he said: “Mr. M 
think, good reason to hope I 
the managership of the propos 
branch of the firm. Without 
may add that I had worked han 
self forthat position. [had beenc¢ 
evenings to a correspondence eq 

“Stop!” cried Mr. March, 
pectedly began to laugh. 

Anthony, abashed and bey 
in silence until the Homeri 
ceased. 3 

“I’m sorry,” said March. * 
give me. I’m from the West an 
amused.” eel 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Anthony, 

“But, to be serious—do yor 
that managership, Mr. Avery? 

“Well, to be frank, I’m not 
say the grapes are sour. Yes, 
covet that managership.” 

Mr. March nodded his head 

“Why, then, Mr. Avery,” 
don’t see why you shouldn’t hi 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“I don’t see why you should 
I say. It happens, you see, thai 
been for my money there woul 
uptown branch of Hazen, Midd 
They were overextended—n¢ 
tal—and—well, after they had 
where else they appealed to 
haughty East sought out thes 
West. I bit, and now I’m a fairl 
and a very obnoxious silent pé 
Mr. Avery, you can have thej 
hoping for.” ry 

When Anthony showed sign 
ing incoherently grateful, | 
stopped him with a gesture of | 

“You can have the job, Is| 
ery,’”’ he repeated, “but you ca 
daughter.” ‘ 

Anthony’s sun went immedi 
eclipse; but he had failed to 
Mr. March’s eyes were still n 
their glasses. Ba 

“No, Mr. Avery, you can 
daughter—unless at the end 0} 
you both come to me and sayy! 
each other; and, of course, yo 

& 


the Prensa and the Nacién of Bi) 
competition with the American! 
or the American Associated Press! 
able weekly or annual charge—ar! 
time can offer the business ma 
two great newspapers a handson 
advertising of British flour, or Br 
British machinery, or British 


¥ 

In all friendliness, we woul 
out that this statement is 
curate. é 

We have no branch of Reu 
Aires. We supply no news 0 
the South American papers. 
no advertising business In 80! 

We write this letter, not in, 
petty criticism, but merel} 
statement which, owing to! 
position in United States 
author, is liable to be accel 


question. ‘ae 
Yours faithful 
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Starling, Lighting and /gnition System 


De Jon is created to add the final touch 
of perfection to those motor cars in which 
quality is the paramount achievement. In- 
dicative of the care and soundness of DéJon 
engineering is the large type Distributor. It 
is designed with stationary housing and mov- 
able breaker plate, and is simple, strong, 
quiet, easy to time and readily accessible. 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 


Detroit Sales Office 6150 Second Blvd, 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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COPPER STEEL 


sRUSCON 


[| of standardized units. 


You Know Beforehand 
Your Building Costs 


When you choose your type 
and size of Truscon Standard 
Building you know to a penny 
what the building complete 
will cost you. No extras. You 
pay onlyoneprofit. Fire-proof, 
permanent; well ventilated 
and day-lighted. These build- 
ings meet every one story and 
many two story needs. Built ff 
Walls 
of brick, concrete or steel; || 
doors and windows of steel. |] 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings dt 

Lengths: Multiples of 2’. Heights 8’-1’ to 21’-5’”. 
Any arrangement of doors and windows. 

Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths: 40’-48’-50’-56’-60" 


E 3 (3 Bays ith Lantern 
3: 56’-60/-64’-68’-72/-76’-80’-84’-88’-90’-96’-987~ 
100’-106/-1087-1 16’ 


= 


= 


Cases 
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TYPE 4 (4 Bays 


) 
Widths: 80/-100’-112’ (4 Bays of 20'-25’-28’) 


i rn E 3M (Monitor) 
Widths: 60/-64/-68’-72’-76/-80’-84’-88'-90’-96-98’- 
100’-106’-108’-116’ 


; meee ‘ 
= 
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_ SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths: Any multiple of 28’ 


Over10,000,000squarefeet nowinuse 
for factories, warehouses, foundries, 
garages, service stations, shops, rail- 
road buildings, etc. Can be erected 
in a few days with minimum labor. 
Also dismantled and re-erected with 
100% salvage. Solve your building 
problem easily. Save worry, annoy- 
ance, and details. Write to us and 
we will explain how. 


=< TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YorNGsTOWN 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
‘or addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 

Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 

Send useful building book and suggestions on 


building to be used for __ 


Height____ 


Type—____Length Width 
Name- 
Address (SP8-4) 


MBBS SBE SEEERBEREEEBEREEBEBEBBB BEB eBeBeES Ee’ 


ANDARD BUILDINGS 
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MR. HARRIS MEETS MR. HARRIS — 


Washington Heights—but now I perceived 
its intrinsic comfort and convenience an 
even elegance. I am city born also, and I 
had had the citizen’s unthankful acceptance 
of the manifold blessings of urban life. I 
wished now that I was back in our apart- 
ment on Broadway and experiencing again 
that sense of bulwarking which comes from 
having a family to the left of one, and a 
family to the right, and families above and 
below, and the reassuring roar of traffic 
under the windows. 

I shivered, and rose to shut the casement 
over the divan. The sea was roaring out 
there; a phosphorescent light lay on it. 
I wondered secretly if we were surely 
above the reach of the tide. The wind was 
getting up. There was, indeed, a feeling of 
adventure, a wild thrill at thus braving the 
elements and living in the midst of desola- 
tion; but I was not comfortable in it. I 
recalled a phrase from my reading, “the 
abomination of desolation.” 

And I was expected to wrest a living from 
this desolation, armed only with a fishing 
line and express wagon! I was asked to 
venture out upon quaking sands and delve 
for clams! 

“Don’t laugh, Asa!’”’ said Mrs. Harris, 
almost superstitiously. 

“But it is so absurd,” I exclaimed reck- 
lessly. “The idea of us leaving a comfort- 
able home and coming out here to live as 
though there were not a shop in the world!” 

I peered through the glass pane of the 
front door. The boardwalk and the land- 
scape had been engulfed in blackness, but 
lights were shining in the windows of the 
other bungalows, such lights as the anxious 
wives of sailors set in their bleared case- 
ments to guide their husbands across the 
trackless seas. I heaped the fire high with 
driftwood until the salt-impregnated stuff 
roared and hissed and cast out fitful billows 
of light. The room did have a cozy effect, 
but I do not care for a cozy corner which 
derives its virtue merely from circumscrib- 
ing uneasiness. I braced furniture against 
the lockless door and we crept into bed. I 
lay awake, listening to the hungry roaring 
of the sea. From time to time I stole to the 
window and looked out upon the breakers. 
Mrs. Harris, I must say, slept like a top. 
She is never afraid when I am by to defend 


her. 

Far out on the rim of the horizon I saw 
the lights of ships. I learned later that 
they were the lights of the rum fleet which 
lay all that summer off the south shore of 
Shovel Nose Island. 

Toward noon of the next day I went back 
along the boardwalk to the pier, wishing to 
arrange with Capt. Charlie Smith of the 
ferryboat for the bringing to us of supplies. 
The pier was deserted. I saw a large and 
barefooted man in a bathing suit sitting 
on the shelving edge of the bay and clean- 
ing fish. 

“T say, Sam!’ I called, mistaking him 
for a colored person. He was burned very 
brown. 

“Good morning, Potts,’’ he said, looking 
up and discovering to me my error. “How 
are you making out?” 

“The name is Harris,’”’ I said. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Potts-Harris,’’ he said, 
shearing the gray flesh from a fish. “My 
name is Doremus. What can I do for you, 
Mr. Potts-Harris?”’ 

“Have you seen the captain?” 

“Many of him. A captain, on any beach 
that I ever inhabited, Mr. Potts-Harris, 
is a native in a peaked cap. If he wears 
white pants he’s a commodore. There are 
seven natives living on this island, and they 
are all captains. Capt. Charlie Smith? 
He’s taken a party over to Bayhead to 
church, this being Sunday in Bayhead. 
Won’t you sit down, Mr. Potts-Harris?” 

He made incredibly quick work of his 
task, seeming indeed to take a grisly 
pleasure in it. He whistled Two Lovely 
Black Eyes while he slashed and scraped; 


_ he began it anew with each fish, and tossed 


the completed carcass into a pail with the 
last strain. The fish were mostly large 
flounders. In a twinkling, so to say, he 
transformed the unlikely things into deli- 
cate filet de sole. He made a single long 
incision down the center of the back, and 
another down the belly side, slid his knife 
smoothly between the flesh and the bones, 
lifted off the freed segment and put his 
knife upon the edge of the skin and pulled. 
It was fascinating to watch, especially for 
me, whose fingers were still painful from 


(Continued from Page 13) 


my hour of wrestling with that weakfish 
on our back porch. 

“Want any, Mr. 
asked. 

“How much?’ I asked cautiously, know- 
ing something of the robber class which in- 
fests seashore resorts. 

“As much as you want,” he said. “I’ve 
got more here than I can dispose of, since 
the party’s gone to Bayhead. Can you 
use those five sea bass? They don’t go over 
a pound apiece.” 

I gathered that he was offering to present 
me with‘the fish. This was no more than 
fair, since he had admittedly no market; 
but I was none the less surprised. 

“Why, yes,” I said affably. ‘‘We can 
use those five. In fact, we are very fond of 
fresh fish. How about a couple of those 
flounders? I don’t want to deprive you, of 
course, if they’re any use to you.” 

“Take what you like,” he mumbled, 
puffing at a stubby pipe. 

I gathered up eight or ten pounds of the 
prepared fish and returned toward our 
house. I did not make any hollow pretense 
of thanking him; one does not thank a 
tradesman who is caught with a glut and is 
obliged to take a loss. I knew that he 
would take advantage of me with equal 
callousness in a time of scarcity. One gets 
nothing for nothing in this world. 

“I’m shooting snipe tomorrow!”’ he called 
after me. ‘‘Can you use any?” 

“‘I’d like to see them first.” 

He laughed. 

“T guess youre right,” he said. 

Mrs. Harris had taken down the sign All 
Hands from in front of the house and was 
scraping off the paint. “‘That’s a mean 
name,” she said. “I’ve thought of a more 
refined one. I’m going to call this place 
Voirlebelleau! That’s French, Asa. It 
means See the Beautiful Water. And then 
I’m going to get sea shells and line the path 
with them. And I wonder if you could get 
up a sign saying Private Property—Keep 
Off. Two women just walked by along the 
top of the dune there, for all the world like 
as if it was a public street.” 

“T wouldn’t go it too strong, Vera,” I 
suggested. ‘‘Not in the beginning, until we 
get the hang of the place. They’re not such 
a mean bunch if you know how to take 
them. Look here at these fish!’’ 

“Oh, bother!” she said, tossing her head 
with hauteur. “‘ What are they but a bunch 
of clam diggers?” 

She put on a pretty dress in the after- 
noon, and a picture hat, and strolled down 
the boardwalk under her purple sunshade. 
She had brought several fine dresses with 
her, having been under the impression that 
she was going to enter a millionaires’ col- 
ony. I must confess that the modest ap- 
pearance of the settlement had not been a 
blow to me. Our bank account had sus- 
tained a shock in the course of Mrs. Harris’ 
preparations and was not in condition to 
put up with further rough treatment. I 
gathered wood and chopped it into kindling. 

When I came around from behind the 
house I saw Mrs. Harris reading on the 
porch. The volume was Ladies and Gentle- 
men, a veritable treasure house of social 
amenities, which, I understand, should be 
in every American home. It costs only a 
dollar, in the plug edition, and will save 
anyone endless agonies of embarrassment 
over social gaucheries unless he or she has 
not read the book and is thus unacquainted 
with his or her lapses from good form. Mrs. 
Harris has the book by heart, and her poise 
is something staggering. 

“T knew I was right!’ she exclaimed. 
“Tf I had such a husband I would give him 
his conger. He was walking between them, 
and he was holding his wife’s arm, and he 
deliberately stopped the three of them to 
talk to me, instead of walking slowly on.” 

“Who, dear?”’ 

“Mr. Doremus. She wants us to come 
to dinner tonight.”’ 

“Excellent!” I said. “I must say, Vera, 
that I am beginning to be blasé with fish.” 

“T was on the point of refusing,’ she 
said, “in view of the form of the invitation. 
Mr. Doremus said that he knew we must 
have run out of grub. I never heard any- 
thing so vulgar. Here are the very words 
of Doctor Craig himself: ‘The idea that 
people sit at table to eat is a relic of bar- 
barism’; and here again, on the same page: 
‘The gentleman of culture will always 
quietly assume that his hostess has a duck 
in the ice box.’”’ . 
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‘meeting that never was 
Sey is “over-conferenced’’ it is 
jusands of office meetings are held 


kept. 

later— 

te is forgotten 

vas present is unknown 

‘was decided is uncertain 

(y ever did anything about it 

ter meeting, keep no record, and 
you have the same situation. 


, We make Hammermill Bond, a 
arts of business use, for stationery, 
1 kind of office form. We have 
‘nly paper-making but business 
‘s problems. And what we have 
|; been compressed into a book. 
‘rinting Gets Things Done,” tells 
rms actually carry on work in a 
) they clear up situations that 
ite—how they prevent mistakes 
Vk being done with system, with 
on time. 

‘free to business men. It contains 
(of a great many forms that have 


{ 


brought order out of confusion and others that 
have sold merchandise. Write for a copy. 


Buying much needed forms is easy if you 
know what paper to use. Most printers will 
suggest Hammermill Bond. Any good printer 
is glad to use it. Hammermill Bond is firm, 
clean, and easy to write and type on. It is dura- 
ble enough for permanent records. 


Color is useful in identifying different classes 
of forms, and Hammermill Bond is made in 
twelve distinctive uniform colors besides white. 


Because of modern manufacturing and distrib- 
uting methods as well as a great volume of 
sales, Hammermill Bond is the lowest-priced 
standard bond paper on the market. Complete 
stocks are carried by our appointed agents in 
every important city. Some of the largest firms 
in the country unhesitatingly order Hammer- 
mill Bond for all printed forms and stationery 
because of its accessibility, its quality, and its 
low price. 


In the book, “Printing Gets Things Done,” 
you will see specimens of the different colors in 
which you can get Hammermill Bond. 


; HAMMERMILL Paper Company, ER1iE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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V \ HEN meetings are held to decide some- 
thing, the form at the top tells who, when, 
and what, When something is to be done, 
the second form records what it is, who is to 
do it, and when. The tickler memo insures 
that details will not be overlooked. These 
are typical of the forms shown in our free 
book, “Printing Gets Things Done,” 
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Lots of Ammunition — 
running short of guns 


Ae people pre- 
fer to spray flies and 
mosquitoes to death by the 
roomful. Apparently people 
appreciate being able to kill 
bugs wholesale this safe, easy, 
clean way. Apparently every 
day large numbers of new peo- 
ple are finding out that Flyo- 
san is the most remarkable dis- 
covery ever made in the field 
of household insecticides—no 
poison, no stain, no lasting 
odor, no muss to clean up. 

People are walking into stores 
all over the country, laying 
down dollar bills, and walking 
off with a can of Flyosan—and 
a sprayer. 

By running our factory 
twenty-four hours a day we are 
barely able to keep ahead of 
our orders for Flyosan. But we 
are running short of sprayers. 

We hereby ask our friends, 
you Flyosan users, to make 
your old sprayer do another 
season. Also please do the 
neighborly thing and lend your 
sprayer to the man next door 
until he can get one of his own. 

If your drug, grocery or hard- 
ware store does not have Fly- 
osan, we will mail you, as soon 
as we can, a complete Flyosan 
outfit (pint can and sprayer) 
for one dollar ($1.25 west of 
Rockies and Canada). 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada 


HyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


Kills Flies by the Roomful 
— Mosquitoes, too 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Several couples called while we sat upon 


the porch after dinner. Mr. Doremus-was 


unaffectedly glad to see them. He had 
yawned several times, covering his mouth 
and saying ‘‘Ho hum!” whereat Mrs. Dore- 
mus had said to him, “ William!” 

“Come on, Potts,’’ he called, herding the 


| four gentlemen guests into the house. 


“Where are you men going?” asked Mrs. 


Doremus. 


“Penny ante,’”’ he said. ““See you later, 
mamma. See you later, ladies.”’ 

I made my excuses to my hostess and 
followed her husband. He ushered us into 
a small room in the upper story in which 
_ were a table and six chairs. The room was 

overwarm from the heat of the sun on the 
shingle roof during the day, but he shut the 
door and closed the windows. The gentle- 
men proceeded to disrobe, taking off their 
coats and collars; those who wore suspend- 
ers slipped them down. They chose cigars 
| from the box which Mr. Doremus proffered 
and sat themselves down at the table. A 
light of pleasurable anticipation was in 
their faces. Mr. Doremus pushed a stack 
of poker chips across the table to me. 
| “Yellows are ten,” he mumbled, lighting 

his cigar. ‘“‘ Whites are one, reds five. Ten’s 
the limit.” 

I have never cared much for gambling 
games. I am subject to nervous indiges- 
tion, and the strain of hazarding money up- 
sets me. Not that I am at all what can be 
| called a poor sport. Before this evening I 
| had sat several times into games where the 
| limit was twenty-five cents, with the fore- 
| knowledge that I might well lose seven or 
eight dollars. I will say that my premoni- 
tion of disaster on these occasions was 
usually justified by the event; I had been 
uniformly unfortunate at poker. A harassed 
mind is not one capable of the exact calcu- 
lation of chances; on the other hand, it is 
a very doubtful character who can sit tran- 
quil at a gaming table with the knowledge 
that the turn of the cards may bring dis- 
| tress to his loved ones. But a ten-cent 
limit was no such serious affair, and I could 
lose money with sang-froid. 

“Friend of George Hewlett’s,” said Mr. 
Doremus, nodding at me as he riffled the 
cards. 
| “How is old George?” asked a Mr. God- 
win. 

“He is at his chateau in the Thousand 
| Islands,” I said. 

I did not think it worth while to launch 
into an explanation of my coming to Shovel 
Nose, which explanation would be entailed 
on me by a denial of acquaintance with the 
| millionaire. 
| “We're depending on George to come in 
with us,” said a Mr. Norbert. 

“George is all right,”’ said Mr. Doremus 
confidently. ‘‘He’ll come. Well, Potts, old 
| top, what do you say?” 

“*T shall open it,” I said, tossing a yellow 
chip out upon the table. 

“Peeling pretty rugged, aren’t you?” 
grunted Mr. Doremus, scanning his cards. 

T won the stakes, drawing down four yel- 
low chips and a red one for my advantage. 

In view of the ease of my winning, I tem- 
porarily cast away calculation and pro- 
ceeded to throw my chips about without 
yielding to painful thought. Strange to 
say, this reckless demeanor was favored by 
fortune; I won steadily. While we played, 
the gentlemen talked of business matters. 
They talked as men who work together at 
a routine task, discussing extraneous affairs 
and referring to the work in hand only at 
rare intervals. 
| “We got that United order,” said a Mr. 
| Jarvis. 

“Pretty nice,” said Godwin, throwing 

_ two yellow chips into the pot. 
| “Yes, sir! It’s worth fifty thousand a 

year to usifit’s worth a dollar,” said Jarvis 
satisfiedly; and he pushed three yellow 
chips into the pot. I, sitting between, had 
| raised Godwin’s bid. 
“Three queens and two aces!” I cried. 
They struck the table in token of defeat, 
_ but made no adverse comment. 
“What’s doing down at the sweatshop, 
| Gettman?’’ asked someone. 
Gettman, I gathered, was employed in 
| the clothing trade. 
| “Going up,” said Gettman. “We can’t 
_ begin to fill our orders. We’ll have to raise 
| prices, I figure.” 
“If you do you won’t get the business.”’ 
“We're not getting it now. We turned 
' away a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
last month and made some bad friends. A 
Seprtior buyers’ strike would suit us to 
a dot. 
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They went on, talking in the way of 
clerks who pretend that they are respon- 
sible for the policies of the firms which 
employ them, masking their presumption 
always under the clerical we. I did not 
doubt but that I was the only man at the 
table who was in business for himself. 

“T gold the Bisley Building last month,” 
I said, to give them a taste of my quality. 

“You don’t say!” said Jarvis, looking at 
me with respect. ‘‘You mean the Bisley 
Building on Forty-fourth Street? That’s a 
fine building.” 

“T got’six hundred thousand dollars for 
it,” I said. ‘I’ve got a lot of nice proper- 
ties—oh, I imagine six or seven million dol- 
lars’ worth.” 

There was a momentary silence, and 
then the talk resumed; but I saw that I had 
made an impression. They did not sit down 
every evening to play penny ante with a 
man who had six or seven million dollars’ 
worth of fine buildings. I had not wrought 
any deceit upon them, unless perhaps it lay 
in the way in which I spoke of the sale of the 
Bisley Building. I had, indeed, six or seven 
million dollars’ worth of real estate listed for 
gale, and could have had six or seven mil- 
lions more for the asking. I had spoken of 
the properties as mine and had said that 1 
sold the Bisley Building; that is the cus- 
tomary phrasing of a real-estate broker. To 
be precise, there had been nine brokers in 
the sale of the Bisley Building, and the 
commission had béen split nine ways; but 
my share had still been over seven hundred 
dollars. I should not have hesitated to in- 
form them that I was a real-estate broker if 
they had asked me. 

“T shouldn’t like to pay your income 
tax!’’ said someone. 

The others chuckled deferentially. It 
came to me that they supposed I owned 
many millions in New York real estate. 
The sensation was guilty but agreeable, I 
must admit, and it would have been rather 
awkward to disabuse their minds. 

“How about that scheme to buy Shovel 
Nose?” asked Gettman. 

They looked covertly at me. The cards 
lagged. 

“Potts is all right,’’ said Doremus. “ Any- 
body that plays poker like Potts is all 
right!” 

He took his cigar from his mouth for the 
first time. 

“Our little group has a lease on Shovel 
Nose,” he said. ‘‘It runs out next fall, and 
we're thinking of buying the island and 
putting it on the map. The island, you 
know, is six miles long and a half mile wide; 
fed ire a mile across the bay to the main- 

and. 

“The plan is to buy Shovel Nose and 
develop it. We can’t expect to keep it for- 
ever for next to nothing. We figure on get- 
ting the South Shore Railroad to build a 
trestle over the bay—it’s quite shallow 
here—thus giving us direct rail connection 
with New York City. In order to get them 
to do that Shovel Nose will have to provide 
the traffic. Our idea is to keep this end of 
the island for our own use and develop the 
rest of it as a summer resort.”’ 

“You could get about five thousand cot- 
tages here,” I said quickly. 

“That’s about what we figured. And 
how do you think it would go as a summer 
resort? You know something about real 
estate, Potts.” 

“Tt would be a sure thing,” I said 
promptly. “There isn’t a piece of ocean 
front within commuting distance of New 
York which isn’t gold. Those ocean-front 
lots that my house stands on would be worth 
five thousand a lot if there was a railroad 
here. This stuff back here would go like 
hot eakes at a thousand per if the right 
people were back of it. If, gentlemen, 1h 

“Tf?” echoed Gettman, wrinkling his 
thick eyebrows. 

““There’d be over twenty thousand lots 
on the island, gentlemen,” I said, doing 
some quick figuring. ‘‘There are seventeen 
superficial lots to an acre, and about twelve 
improved. At an even thousand a lot, that 
would mean a valuation of twenty millions. 
But if it were properly developed it would 
be worth much more than that.” 

““We can buy Shovel Nose right now for 
three hundred thousand dollars,” said Dore- 
mus. ‘‘The Jamison estate would be glad 
to sell to us. There are about thirty of us 
interested, and we’ve about made up our 
minds to buy. That part is easy. The mat- 
ter of building thousands of cottages and 
marketing them is something else. We can 
find the money for developing, I suppose; 
our names are good, and the South Shore 
Railroad is waiting to be told when to build 


/ 
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must do something soon 
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ten-dollar limit. 
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‘Oh, absolutely,’ I said 
the check. 
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well-disposed. During th 
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As I look back now 
weeks which we spent 0 
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“STAKES OUT ...TENT JUST GOING ...BELIEVE ME, AN EVEREADY IS AS NECESSARY AS A CAMP AXE...” 


An EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT is as bright and de- 
pendable in stormy darkness as on the stillest 
night. Portable instant light when you need 
it, right on the spot where you want it, steady 
and sure—in spite of driving wind and rain. 


Pretty rough to stumble out on a stormy night, 
and grope blindly in the black, blowing downpour 
to save the tent. Why not avoid it, and make 
quick work by always having an Eveready Flash- 
light at hand? 


A camp necessity for anything you do after dark 
around camp. A safe light too. No fire hazard 
in the woods. Big help in fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing, automobiling. Protects by preventing mis- 
takes and accidents. 


Indoors and outdoors the Eveready Flashlight is the 
Light of a Thousand Uses; one use may repay you 
a thousand times the small cost—$1.35 to $4.50, 
complete with batteries. 


AERFAD! 
UNIT ceu 
Be FLASHLIGHTS, “f 


fe Wax CARBON ‘oo 
ct 
t Novelli 


Eveready Unit Cell Batteries ft and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights; they give a 
brighter light; they last longer. There 
are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to 
deliver Eveready service with the sale of 
Eveready Flashlights and Unit Cell Bat- 
teries; at electrical, hardware, drug, sport- 
ing goods and general stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 
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(Continued from Page 52) : 
1b H E D | A M O N D C O R D fish, but a poor requital for. his exhausting 
—one of the four types of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars toll, He sat upon ne and 

“Sixteen pounds, if an ounce,” he said in 
a reverential whisper. ‘‘Potts, old son, I 
wouldn’t swap that fish for one of your 
apartment houses. And when I hooked 
him I thought it was another of those 
darned shovel-noses!” 

A shovel-nose, I may say, is a species of 
shark which frequents that neighborhood. 
The name, I believe, is a localism. I have 
also heard the fish called a hammerhead. 

The hour was half past eight in the eve- 
ning. I had dined. Doremus disregarded 
meals when pursuing his peculiar hobby. 
The sun had set, but there was still a con- 
' siderable afterglow; not enough, however, 
to quench the lights of the rum fleet; they. 
were shining palely on the horizon. The 
sea was unusually quiet. I saw a cylindri- 
cal object eddying in the backwash at the 
edge of the surf, and I drew it out upon the 
sand with a long stick. 

““What’s that, Potts?’’ he asked. 

He always called me Potts, although my 
name is Harris. Mrs. Harris’ maiden name 
was Potts, whence the hyphenated form 
which she had chosen for our use in the 
course of preparations for our vacation on 
the supposedly exclusive island. 

He took from me the cylinder, which was 
of a paraffin-impregnated pasteboard, and 
ripped it open with his fish knife. He drew 
from it a long and slender bottle, bound 
with silver wire and capped with tin foil. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, holding the bottle 
up to the fading light. ‘“‘Here’s a catch, 
Potts!” 

“Ts it liquor?’’ I asked. 

“Tt’s some kind of tipple,”’ he said, study- 
ing the label. And then I thought that his 
face fell. He pointed to a legend in red 
letters across the label—Nonalcoholic. 

“Might as well throw it back,” he said. 
“Tf it’s alcoholic we oughtn’t to drink it; 
and if it’s nonalcoholic it’s not worth 
drinking—so there you are!” 

But he had broken the net of silver wire 
and removed the tin-foil cap and was pry- 
ing at the cork. His versatile knife devel- 
oped a corkscrew. He pulled the cork and 
put the bottle to his large and sunburned 
nose. He tipped up the bottle to his mouth. 
amass “Tt’s wonderful how they can fake this 

A — i 1 ; stuff,” he said, lowering the bottle and 
FOO oe staring at it. ‘Nonalcoholic, eh? Well, 

om Hee on well! I wouldn’t believe it. See what you 
make out of it, Potts.” 

I tasted the stuff. I have never been a 
drinking man, and do not care to pose as a 
connoisseur of vintages; but this liquid was 
uncommonly like a dry and full-bodied 
sherry. It was highly palatable, with a rich 
and nutty’ flavor. It’s dealcoholizing had 
improved it; it soothed and mollified, and 
did not sear and scarify the gullet as alco- 
} holie beverages do. 

“Remarkable,”’ I breathed. 
x 'e <1 es it seul be NEDRe pot to drink 
this stuff when it comes ashore after we 
| Popularity proves Diamond eae ofhen, eee, eahpre Bite 
mightn’t catch another bass like that all 
e e | summer! I’ve got some paper cups in my 
First ualit _ kit. Here we are! Hold it!” 
Y | He filled the paper cups, apostrophized 
| the sue ue we as I punt maintain to 
| : . : : ; F m ing day that the stuff was not alco- 
| Twice as many Diamond Tires were bought in 1922 as in 1921, holies T F sdthked ty hameouldshesnnite © 
and the sales for 1923 are nearly three times as great as for the stiff drink, but I experienced in| conse- 
F ; quence no aberration of vision, no disturb- 
same period in 1922. -ance of nervous centers, none of those 
: p iy ofa : : _ systemic perturbations which follow the 
For thirty years Diamond has been building ever-increasing _ ingestion of alcohol. On the contrary, I had 
popularity. Diamond Tires are of first quality only—no two eee at ae qemponed gore Coe e ane 
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grades or standards. Try them and realize why their fame grows | |, Shall we have another?” I suggested, 
: when convinced that the drink was in- 
steadily. nocuous 


Selected Diamond Distributors await you with fresh stocks “You can’t walk on one leg,” said Dore- 


of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars ‘This statement—that one cannot walk 


on one leg—seemed to me at the moment to 

THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INc., Akron, Ohio | be 2 reason why we should have two drinks, 
4 7 which shows the danger of reasoning by 

analogy. Had I paused to consider I 

should have penetrated the sophistry and 


& 

perceived that the analogy was only ap- 

parent. But at the time I did not pause to 

reflect, but accepted his shallow reasoning 

as conclusive, the more readily that I was 

not disinclined to drink again. You under- 

stand, it was not a question of taking a 

second drink of alcohol; I say, and shall 

maintain, that there was no alcohol in that 
liquor, though I do not doubt now that it 

had developed some toxie property in the 


j course of its long immersion in the sea. 
; FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES The subject is painful to me; I trust that 


Aug J 


its mention will offend no one; 
merely to set forth the causati 
If you will bear with me youw 
am not seeking to lend any spe 
tiveness to the drinking of tox 
Had I been temporarily demen 
struck on the head with the 
which Doremus was wont to 
at the end of his line—and sever 
narrowly escaped a collision wit) 
later behavior would perhaps have 
same; but it would have bee 
unkind to impute to me any ady 
concussion of the brain. ‘a 
second drink. 

From this time I date that | 
narcotized contentment whos 
the point of my narrative. I wa 
suffused with an extraordinary 
well-being. I felt amiable, charit 
disposed to everyone. The rough 
Doremus was softened and La 
my view; he seemed to me to 
of every virtue. And I, in tum 
personality slip from me, the p 
which I had so carefully develop 
not see any sense or point in hi 
sonality; I wanted to talk, to be 
I was, to be welcome and at ho 
good and lovable world. Hi 

“Bill,” I said, clapping Dorem 
back, ‘‘you’re all right! Let’s hay 
drink and go home and show the 
fish.” 

We threw away the bottle an 
the dune to the boardwalk. Dx 
me carry the fish. It attracte 
of attention. It was an admi 
I was proud to stop and sk 
people came out of their bu 
scanned the fish by lantern 
claimed over it. A new grou 
from each house, and had to b 
again how we did it, from the 
I baited the hook and spat on 
the great moment when I eri 
a sixteen-pound striped bass, 
back!” 

“ And was Doremus there 

“Oh, yes, indeed!”’ I said ] 
Bill was right there!” 

I felt that I could afford t 
where so much merit was to be 
I felt a sense of enlargement 
personal worth, a sense of ¢ 
seding any necessity for pre 
advertisement. I felt that In 
be known to be admired and 

Several gentlemen were si 
remus porch. When Ih 
tale—including the episode 
tle—two of the gentlemen rose | 
hurried toward the darkenin 
ing with them a lantern and 
hoping, no doubt, to snare anotl 
such inadequate paraphern 

“T’m going to have that bea 
said Doremus, passing the 
told Pottsy here, I wouldn’t tak 
biggest apartment houses for | 
wouldn’t swap it for a hun 
drum. When he first struck - 

“What apartment houses?” 
“T haven’t got any apartmen 


ill.” 


~ 


“T haven’t got any apartment 
old-timer. No-o! I don’t own} 
You see, I didn’t know you fc 
then, and I thought you would 
so well if I didn’t make a good 
Ha-ha! I’m in the real-estate bu 
tlemen, and I claim to know the 
game from brickbats to cont 
I haven’t got to be any m 
it. Not by a darned sight! | 
along. I knock out three 0 
a month, unless I get a bad bre 
still got to pay Uncle Sam any 

“In the real-estate busines 
said Jarvis, who was sitting 
thought George Hewlett said; 
of these bandit accounta 
people how to beat the incom 
percentage.” q 

“He was speaking of Littlejo 
feeling injured that I should t 
with anybody, even with an acco 
turns over a hundred thousan 
I told them about my a 
Littlejohn. a 

“But I’m certainly glad to 
here,’ I said. ‘‘I like the P 
there’s a nice homy atmosphel 
land. And as a, real-estate mai 
place especially. Why, | 
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' Every ScotTissue Towel contain- 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, which 
‘absorb four times their weight in 
water. They make ScotTissue the 
\quickest-drying, most satisfactory 
towels made. 


owel for every wash-up 


Just think how delightful it is to get an individual, never- 
before-used towel for every wash-up and know that your 
hands are the very first to touch it. 


That’s what you get in every ScotTissue Towel—every 
time. A towel that is soft and soothing—without taint or 
suspicion—never laundered, never used before—never damp 
or half clean when you need it. Delightfully cool and re- 
freshing for summer use. 


ScotTissue Towels are the only towels that contain those marvel- 
ously absorbent Thirsty Fibres. Millions of these tiny tentacles of fibre 
spring to their task of drying, at first contact with moisture. That’s why 
ScotTissue Towels dry so quickly, thoroughly, safely. 


You can buy ScotTissue Towels, 150 in a dust-proof carton for 40c 
— (in Canada and parts of Rocky Mountain Zone 50c) or at a much lower 
price by the case of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 


Price per case is $6.15, F. O. B. Factory, Chester, Pa. Weight 60 
Ibs. per case. Prices even less for 5, 10 and 25 case-lot shipments. 


Send us your order, and we will see that you are supplied promptly. 
If you need fixtures, we have them moderately priced to meet all require- 
ments. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scof fissue Towels 


; in“Business~ 


Convenience Coupon 


Enclosed is $_ for: 


__cases towels 


cartons towels 


Also please send: 


Prices in larger quantities 
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Name 


Address 


I buy office supplies from 
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Drilling out adjusting 
screw in front axle 


Takes the place 


of human skill 
This Chain Drill has the 


“Yankee” Automatic Fric- 
tion and Ratchet Feed. It 
takes care of the whole job 
for you. No hand feeding. 
All you need do is turn the 
brace. Speeds up work. 


“YANKEE” 
Chain Drill 


with Automatic Friction 
and Ratchet Feed 


Friction Feed runs drill rapidly up 
to work. Ratchet Feed then guides 
drill through cut with steady, even 
pressure. No danger of sudden 
strain. Saves breakage of drills. 
No. 1500— (Illustrated) Three-jaw 
chuck; for round shank drills up to 
V6 in. 
No. 500—Two-jaw chuck; for square 
shank drills up to 4 in. 

Dealers everywhere sell 

“‘Yankee’’ Tools 
Write for ae 
FREE BOOK 

Pictures and describes all 
the ingenious ‘‘ Yankee” 


Tools— 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 


Ratchet Hand Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Bench Vises—etc. 


Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
place would be a gold mine if handled 
right! Once that track is thrown across the 
bay over there, this place is going up out 
of sight! Imagine! Six miles of ocean 
front, six miles of bay front, dry and health- 
ful sand underfoot and only an hour out of 
the Pennsylvania Station! Why, this place 


| will make Long Beach look sick; and I re- 


member, gentlemen, only about twenty 


| years ago, before the railroad was run out 
| there across the swamps, when you could 


go out there and take those ocean lots home 
in a pail if you wanted them. Fill your 
bucket for nothing! And do you know 
what Long Beach lots are worth today? 
Well, let me give you some examples.” 

As I talked on I was astonished and de- 
lighted by the volume and detail of my 
real-estate lore. I had never before had a 
conception of what I knew. They listened, 
offering occasionally verifying interpola- 
tions. 

“The railroad will be the easiest part,” 
said Doremus. ‘‘That’s spoken for.” 

I accepted his bare assurance without 
question, nodding, and launching into the 
analogous history of Long Beach, a devel- 
opment a few miles to the west. I had sold 
lots on Long Beach once upon a time, when 
the place was barren sand; I missed a 
chance to become wealthy there, being con- 
vinced at the time that the whole scheme 
was a swindle. 

“Well, gentlemen, I must be running 
along,” I said at last, glancing at the 
radium-painted dial of my cheap watch. 
“T’m leaving tomorrow afternoon, so I may 
not see some of you again. Good night, 
all!” 

I left them and strolled along the board- 
walk toward Voirlebelleau. I was sleepy, 
with a delicious lassitude; but let me say 
again, I had none of the symptoms of alco- 
holic poisoning. My pulses were beating 
strongly, but my step was steady and my 
judgment of distance unimpaired. I have 
consulted several physicians concerning my 
experience, and those who have had the 
courtesy to take my statement without 
levity have likened my condition to poison- 
ing through a morphine derivative. I felt 
decidedly mellow, lulled. There was a 
brightness in my head; I stood for some 
time at the end of the walk, smiling at the 
rising moon and feeling a sense of com- 
panionship with it, a really pantheistic feel- 
ing of affinity with all things, including the 
erescent orb of night. Mrs. Harris called 
me rather sharply. 

“T have been drinking in the beauty of 
the evening, Vera,’’ I said, bending over 


er. 

“‘T don’t know with whom you have been 
drinking, Asa,’”’ she said tartly; “but you 
will hear from me in the morning. A fine 
beauty she was, no doubt. Go to bed!”’ 

When I awoke the following morning I 
was decidedly depressed. I had a slight 
headache and resolutely refused to discuss 
with Mrs. Harris the culminating events of 
the preceding day. 

I cherished jealously the hope that I had 
been dreaming, and busied myself with 
drawing my little express wagon to and 
from the dock. The boat for the main- 
land left at two in the afternoon. But 
toward one o’clock I saw Doremus ap- 
proaching our house, accompanied by Jarvis 
and Gettman. 

“How is the real-estate broker today?” 
he called familiarly. 

‘‘Pardon me?’’ I said stiffly. 

They came upon the porch and took 
chairs. 

“Well, Pottsy,’’ he said, ‘“we were cer- 
tainly glad to get the low-down on you last 
night. We were glad to hear that you were 
in the real-estate business and that you 


| were no bloated capitalist. You’re making 


only three or four hundred a month, are 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


eggs than anyone else at the table and start 
to work with the air of martyrs. They had 
to kiss wives that came to the door without 
havin’ their hair marceled. A cruel world, 
ain’t it? 

“T suppose this penny-ante creature told 
you that he and his wife wasn’t congenial, 
h’m? Maybe they ain’t either. Like as 
not she would rather read a book after the 
kids is all in bed than play pinochle with 
him. Maybe she don’t see what fun he 
finds playin’ golf, and he makes fun of her 
because she likes to tat. But I reckon they 
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you? Well, Potts, we three have been talking 
things over and considering you, and Ze 

“Pardon me, Mr. Doremus,”’ I said, feel- 
ing myself redden. ‘I do not understand 
you. I—I was not myself last night, and it 
is possible that I talked foolishly. Iam in- 
deed connected with the real-estate business 
in a superior capacity; but you have evi- 
dently misconceived something I inadver- 
tently said. As a gentleman, I make it a 
rule not to talk shop in my home. Inas- 
much as Mrs. Harris is likely to be with us 
at any moment, I must ask you not to pur- 
sue the topic.” 

“But listen, Potts,” he urged. ‘‘We want 
to talk business! We were very much in- 
terested in what you told us about Long 
Beach, and about how you cheated the 
public into buying lots for five hundred dol- 
lars that are now worth five thousand. We 
saw that you knew how to manage this 
thing, and I said to Gettman and Jarvis 
here, ‘What’s the matter with letting a 
good fellow like Potts take hold of this for 
us, seeing that we do not know the ropes? 
He can arrange bank loans and lay out 
streets and sell lots and all that, and we can 
sit back and mind our own business.’ So 
we thought we would come and talk to you 
about it.” 

“You will excuse me from discussion, 
Mr. Doremus,”’ I said flatly. ‘‘I have very 
large interests in New York, interests in- 
volving many millions of dollars, and they 
require my undivided attention. I am 
still of the opinion that the development of 
Shovel Nose Island will give large returns; 
but the development requires capital be- 
yond your command, and the backing of 
men of large affairs.” 

I was quite frank; these were evidently 
men of small means and of narrow experi- 
ence, and I was antagonized by their big 
talk. I value candor above all else, and 
have no patience with the straining for a 
meretricious appearance of wealth and so- 
cial station, which is a universal feature of 
American life. If I do not ordinarily mini- 
mize my own importance, if I assert myself, 
it is by a necessity imposed on me from 
without. One must take the world as he 
finds it; amid a general clamoring for at- 
tention and precedence one must raise one’s 
voice a little if one is to have his rightful 
audience. 

Doremus lingered after the others. 

“Potts,” he said, “you’re a queer fish, 
but I don’t think you’re a half-bad sort un- 
derneath. These two fellows have gone off in 
a huff, but maybe I can talk them around. 
Suppose I could talk them around and per- 
suade them to let you into this thing, do 
you want a piece of that option? It will 
cost you only three hundred dollars, and I’d 
like to have you with us because I’ve taken a 
bit of a fancy to you, and you certainly know 
enough to be useful to us, whether you’ve 
got your millions in the bank or only on the 
brain. What do you say?” 

I was amused by the naiveté of this at- 
tempt to commit me to their grandiose 
scheme. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Doremus,’ I said. 


Littlejohn came into my office during the 
following autumn. 

“How did you like Shovel Nose?” he 
asked. 

“Well enough,” I said, “if it wasn’t for 
the people. They were a pretentious and 
overbearing sort. One would really think 
that in an outlandish place like that people 
would have the sense to be unassuming; 
but I suppose human nature is human na- 
ture all the world over. The men talked 
in millions, like thirty-dollar Wall Street 
clerks on a holiday; and the women bragged 
to Mrs. Harris about their cars and their 
servants and their town houses and social 
connections. Oh, we saw right through 
them and gave them as good as they sent!” 
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can worry along if nothin’ any more serious 
than these little differences comes between 
’em. Anyway, Huldah ain’t goin’ to be 
worried by their troubles, an’ you won’t 
gain nothin’ if you go to feelin’ sorry for 
one or both of ’em either. Next time he 


comes purrin’ around and tellin’ you how 
misunderstood he is, just tell him women 


Augu 


“Mrs. Jarvis is a vice presid 
D. A. R.,” he said. “And Mr 
spoon’s ancestor came over in 
flower, or the ship’s articles h 
tampered with since. Love-God | 
spoon steered the boat!” 

“You don’t say! Well, I do re 
that there was something diffe 
Mrs. Jarvis and Mrs. Witherspo 
in the world did they get in with 
cheap crowd?” 

“T always thought them rather 
he said surprisedly. “They area ex 
group that likes to rough it for a fer 
in the summer, but they’re a lo 
from being cheap. You met Dore 
there, I suppose? He picked up 
down at Palm Beach; he owns 
down there that he closes in th 
I thought Mrs. Harris would h 
home at Shovel Nose; she’d be 
nice crowd at her own price. 


let me in; 
thousand for a piece of their o 
they turned me down.” 
“You mean that option to bu 
“Yes; they exercised it yeste 
real-estate sections of all the 
going to feature the new develop 
Sunday. The South Shore R 
throwing a trestle over the ba 
can imagine what that will m 
island. I’ll say it will be a swee 
opened a set of books for the ne 
ment company; the syndicate is 
a million dollars to get things goii 
Hewlett is in it. There was a 
ble among the real-estate men | 
of the work. Fellow named Senior 
it. Too bad you couldn’t have | 
Harris. What with salary and 
Senior should easily clip off tw 
thirty thousand a year. Gosh 
would have made you indepen 
a confidential whisper about t 
sent you down there, but I coule 
thing to you. I rather hoped, tl 
“T would have had it too,” 
indignantly, “‘if they had been 
me! If they were so rich, why¢ 
on such a poor mouth? How wi 
who they were? They acted lik 
nary folks not amounting toa I 
I call such people downright di 
is not like as though we were th 
to consider only ourselves, and 
in our own way without regard 
else; on the contrary, Littlejol 
sider our neighbors first of all, ¢ 
win their respect and admirati¢ 
is one to do that if his neighbo. 
be relied upon? One might as 
mold his attitude upon his ow! 
mirror.” 
“T know what you mean,” 
“Tt is like looking into a mirro! 
a fact. I notice that myself. 
up with a big head it seems li 
is snappy and grouchy; when’ 
right everybody is smiling. It’ 
“Tt is not funny at all,” I said) 
“It is aggravating! And now tha 
on the subject, let me say t 
think you treated me fairly, 
You should have explained t 
to me before sending me to | 
Island.” ; 
“You are blaming me?” h 
lantly. ‘‘Now that you take 
Harris, let me say that you h 
me right! I took a chance in! 
there, thinking to do you a goe 
I’ve been explaining ever since, 
a poor job of it. I don’t und 
you got in wrong down there, 
I very nearly quarreled with 
He is an impossible fellow whe 
his own faults. I have no pa 
that sort of person. 


are queer creatures, and 
wouldn’t make his home lif 
if he’d go down and buy his 
dress. He’ll probably get hu 
all his sails, but don’t you ¥ 
They’s a swell traveling sa 
comes in here that ain’t mam 
understood, and I’ll get my 
we'll fix up a date some night soo 
guy’s wife has lived with him teny 
don’t understand him, you woul 
much luck tryin’ it.” =. 
—Velma West 
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Depend on your lamps 
as you depend on 
your brakes 


Poor LAMPS are as dangerous 
as poor brakes. For safety’s sake, 
put Edison Mazpa Lamps on 
your car. They’re dependable. 
And carry a kit of spare lamps as 
you carry a spare tire. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


You have 
them in your 
home—put 
them on your 
car. 
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A Man’s Sock | 
of Sturdy Silk | 


CADET ¥*900 


Snug fitting ‘round the ankles! 
A fine even texture! Ability to 
stand hard wear! Freedom from 
holes ! 


Theseare the qualities that have 
made these sturdy pure silk socks 
sopopular wh men whodemand 
.quality and long wear. 


If you wish a super sock in mer- 
cerized lisle, ask for CADET ¥# 590. 
It is guaranteed to wear to your satis- 
faction and will be good looking to 
the very end. 


CADET HOSIERY, whether for 
Men, Women or Children, is scien- 
tifically strengthened and reinforced to 
assure the utmost satisfaction. 


For Women, ask for CADET # 920. 
PuRE SILK, lisle top, full fashioned, 
all colors. 
For Children, ask for CADET * J2. 
REINFORCED KNEE, fine ribbed, fast 
color. GUARANTEED! 
Good dealers almost everywhere 
sell CADET HOSIERY. If yours 


does not, write for the name of 
the CADET Dealer nearest you. 


Write today for our free booklet, 
“Style Starts with Stockings’ 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


CADET KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, and Silk Sweaters 
for Men, Women and Children 


EADET 


SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED 
and REINFORCED 


The Cadet 
Label on Ho- 
stery assures 
beauty an 

durability at 
a reasonable 
price. Ask for 
Cadet by name 
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THE GENESIS OF THE WAIR 


mounted brigades with all necessary artillery 
and transport—and then numbering about 
270,000. ‘It is a citizen army which is re- 
tained at home for local defense, for resisting 
raids, and anything that can slip past the 
navy, and which contains a section, now con- 
siderable, of those who are willing to go 
abroad for active service, if occasion should 
require.” In Australia and New Zealand the 
governments, with the help of Lord Kitch- 
ener, had worked out a very similar organ- 
ization: a second-line army designed for 
home defense, but with a power to volun- 
teer for over-sea work and dispatch by the 
Dominion government for codperating In 
the mutual protection of whatever part of 
the empire might most need assistance. 
Canada had her own organization in work- 
ing order, and in South Africa, where—as 
her representative said—the “Union was 
still young,” the Minister of Defence, Gen- 
eral Smuts, had already formulated ascheme 
of land defense. 

Lord Haldane also dealt with the crea- 
tion during the last two years of the Impe- 
rial General Staff, and of the arrangements 
which had been made for its collaboration 
with and representation on the separate 
General Staffs of the several Dominions; 
one of the principal points constantly kept 
in view being ‘‘to relieve us from the neces- 
sity of asking you to subject your local 
troops to any manner of control or central- 


| ized command in order to attain unity.” 


This epoch-making conference—for such 


| it was—discussed also the question of the 


representation of the Dominions. 

I introduced the subject in an address 
from which I venture to quote a few sen- 
tences: 


Our suggestions are put forward on behalf of 
the government not merely as matters for dis- 
cussion and consideration, but with the object 
of meeting in a practical way the feeling which 
was expressed at the last conference, which, I 
think, has grown in intensity since—that there 
ought to be some opportunity for the constant 
coérdination and correlation of the action of 
the different parts of the empire in regard to de- 
fense. I shall point out in two or three mo- 
ments what I think is now quite plain to all 
who are in this room, that the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which meets here, is a purely 
advisory body. Neither the Government of the 
United Kingdom nor, of course, the govern- 
ments of any of the Dominions are in the least 
committed by any of its decisions. The func- 
tion which it performs is this, that we get by its 
means the best expert advice obtainable on any 
particular question or set of questions, and the 
fact that the politicians are associated with 
the experts insures or ought to insure that the 
recommendations of the committee are not 
merely correct from the technical point of view 
but that they are also conformable to the exi- 
gencies of practical politics. 

That is the scope of this committee, and if 
the Dominions see their way to associate—I 
will not say for a moment in what manner or 
through what persons—periodically with this 
committee authorized representatives of their 
own, that would insure, of course, in the first 
place, a much wider range of accurate knowl- 
edge than it can at present possess as to the 
necessities of the different parts of the empire; 
and, on the other hand, it will insure to the Do- 
minions that in any advice this committee gives 
with regard to imperial defense, their special 
local considerations and interests have been 
fully taken into account. 

I will give one illustration of the importance 
and the value of carrying out some such pro- 
posal as this: One of the subcommittees of this 
Committee of Imperial Defence is at the pres- 
ent time arranging for the codrdination of the 
action to be taken by all the government de- 
partments at the moment of the outbreak of 
war. We have never yet in the United King- 
dom had, oddly enough, put down on paper in 
such a way that each department knew exactly 
what it was expected to do, a full statement of 
their respective functions and duties the mo- 
ment war was declared. The subcommittee’s 
arrangement is that whenever a war breaks 
out, however suddenly the news is received, 
the whole war organization of the United 
Kingdom should be put into operation without 
a moment’s delay. The naval and military mo- 
bilizations and concentrations if not already 
complete will at once be completed; the cables 
notifying the Dominions and colonies and dip- 
lomatic representatives abroad will at once 
be taken from their pigeonholes and dispatched; 
the intelligence system of the empire will be 

put on a war footing; cable and press censor- 
ship will be established; vulnerable points, 
magazines, and so forth, will receive special 
attention against treacherous attack; the de- 
fenses of our ports will be manned, and pre- 
cautions will be taken to exclude hostile vessels 
from entering by force or stratagem. This sub- 
committee is inquiring how those obviously 
most important, and it may be vital steps, may 
be taken without friction and without delay. 
It would be extremely desirable if, in a matter 
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of that kind, all the Dominions could be taken 
into council, and, through their representatives 
here, express their views as to how far and to 
what extent and in what way, on the outbreak 
of war, or in view of the outbreak of war, sim- 
ilar steps should be taken in their various ter- 
ritories. 

If the principle is accepted that such repre- 
sentation is desirable, we should be guided en- 
tirely by the opinion of the Dominions as to 
the proper persons they would select from time 
to time as their representatives. 

The second point is also one which is pecul- 
iarly for them to determine—whether they 
would accept the suggestion or not, although 
we think it a valuable one—and that is that 
there should be established in the different 
Dominions defense committees in relation to 
this committee, dealing also merely as advisory 
bodies for their respective governments with 
the local conditions of defense and reporting 
from time to time; in fact, keeping in constant 
touch with the permanent secretariat here, be- 
tween which and the secretariat there, there 
should be an exchange from time to time of every 
kind of confidential communication which 
might throw light upon the necessities of de- 
fense, and the best way to deal with them. 


After a short and businesslike debate— 
not on the principle, but on matters of de- 
tail—the committee unanimously adopted 
the following: 


1. That one or more representatives, ap- 
pointed by the respective governments of the 
Dominions, should be invited to attend meet- 
ings of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
when questions of naval and military defense 
affecting the over-seas Dominions are under 
consideration. 

2. The proposal that a defense committee 
should be established in each Dominion is ac- 
cepted in principle. The constitution of these 
defense committees is a matter for each Do- 
minion to decide. 


In the following years, Sir Robert Borden, 
who had succeeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier as 
Prime Minister of Canada, and other dis- 
tinguished Dominion statesmen came over 
and sat on the committee. These meetings 
were the forerunners of the Imperial War 
Cabinet. 

I have now given an account, necessarily 
omitting many details, of our prewar prep- 
arations—the principles upon which it pro- 
ceeded, its governing purposes, and the 
methods by which it seemed to us to be 
practicable to secure their attainment. 

Mr. Page, the distinguished and much- 
lamented American Ambassador, in a mood 
of sympathetic but critical depression, 
wrote during the war to Colonel House, in 
September, 1915: 


If the English had raised an army in 1912, 
and made a lot of big guns, Austria would not 
have trampled Serbia to the earth. There would 
have been no war. 


Raising an army; making a lot of big 
guns; the usually clear-thinking ambassa- 
dor allowed himself for once to lapse into 
something very like claptrap. If such lan- 
guage means anything it means that 
England—to keep the peace of the world— 
besides preserving at all costs her supremacy 
over the sea; besides providing garrisons 
for India and her over-seas possessions; be- 
sides maintaining an expeditionary force 
for immediate dispatch to any part of the 
globe; and besides raising, training and 
equipping a second-line army—the terri- 
torials, for home defense—ought to have 
converted herself into a military power on 
the Continental model. It is possible, and 
indeed probable, that her material and per- 
sonal resources would have been equal to 
the double strain. But the essential condi- 
tion of any such change—as was shown to 
be the case, during the war, with the adop- 
tion of conscription—would have been that 
it was supported by the nation with prac- 
tical unanimity. 

Was there anything in what had hap- 
pened up to 1912, or appeared then in the 
remotest degree likely to happen, which 
could or ought to have induced the nation 
to execute a volte-face with a united front? 
Everybody who lived in those times, and 
every historian who writes of them with 
adequate knowledge, will agree that there 
is only one answer to the question. Any 
government which proposed it would have 
committed political suicide. 

It would have split the cabinet, split the 
House of Commons, split both political 
parties, and split the whole nation; if in- 
deed that can be described as a split which 
would have been regarded as the vagary ot 
a minority, insignificant both in authority 
and in numbers. 


Neither for the assump 
Britain of the obligations of p 
a Continental alliance, nor 
the militarization of her peo 
countenance have been affordec 
opinion. . 

I should like to add to the 
siderations set forth at the 
chapter, some highly pertin 
from a practical and admini 
of view, which are taken fror 
dane’s book, Before the War, } 


It is said that we in Great Britg 
fore entering on the Entente, toh 
an army, not of 160,000, but of 2, 
And it is remarked that this is 
do in the end. This suggestion d 
ever, bear scrutiny. No doubti 
been a great advantage if, in ad 
tremendous navy, we could have 
the outbreak of the war, 2,000 
trained as to be the equals in t] 
German troops, and properly fi 
the great divisions that were ne 
full equipment and auxiliary ser 
train the recruits, and to comn 
army when fashioned, would ha’ 
very great corps of professional a 
military education, many times; 
had actually raised. How were 
been got? f 

When, therefore, even distin 
manders in the field express regr 
of foresight of the British nation 
prepared a much larger army | 
would respectfully ask them how 
it could have been done, ; 

Now, the British nation has ] 
and its fighting spirit primaril 
and its over-sea forces. Why? B 
the Continental tradition had i 
necessity for instant readiness t 
frontiers, so our tradition has h 
in the vital necessity of alwa; 
the sea. a 

But what I am saying doesn 
own conclusions alone. In the 
then Chief of the General Sta 
and the General Staff would like 
as a purely military problem 
whether we could or could not 
army. I thought this a reasonak 
sanctioned and found money fo 
ulating that they should 
Administrative Staffs when ose 
terials for the investigation. Th 
embodied in a report made t 
Nicholson, himself a soldier 
desire for compulsory service 
He reported, as the result of a 
careful investigation, that, 
officers and as regarded buildi 
ment, the conclusion of the Ge1 
that it would be in a high degree 
during a period of unrest on the 
commence a new military systen 
be built up excepting after muc 
delay. We might at once expel 
off in voluntary recruiting, and} 
ously weaker before we had a ch 
ing stronger. And the temptati 
General Staff to make an early, 
might insist on interpreting as 
aggression on our part would 
be risked. What we should g 
be a mob in place of an army, 
and not the less because it was 
able that the country would I 
anything of the sort. ry 

It is, I think, certain that f 
reasons, even if, in view of poli 
diplomatic) difficulties any par 
had felt itself able to underta 
raising a great army under com} 
and to set itself to accomplis 
the ten years before the wa! 
the undertaking could not hay) 
plished, and failure in it w: 
much weaker than we were V 
out. The only course really 
use of the existing voluntary 
its organization for war up to 
quirements, of which they W 
short. 


XVIII—The Early Mon 
Retrospect and Pr 


N FEBRUARY 4, 1914, 
the Prussian foreign 
a committee of the Reich 
German relations were ve 
well have seemed that we wé 
goal ‘of the policy which Gre 
steadily pursued; moving s 
the settlement of outstandin; 
ference with particular st 
scribing the scope of local 
working, in cordial friend 
and Russia, for the 
balance of power, which 1 
guard of European peace 
spect extending over the 
the progress which had 
was remarkable. 
(Continued on} 


tinued from Page 58) 
lays of isolation the issues of 
war between ourselves and one 
of the great powers—France and 
icular—had more than once 
hang on a thread. Egypt, the 
n, Persia, the Pamirs—to men- 
few illustrations—furnished co- 
ial for periodical pin-pricking— 
This source of international 
_ peril had been completely re- 
e Morocco incident, or series of 


\2 to arms. In the Balkans, it 
nere had been two local cam- 
the Treaty of Bukharest, which 
time suspended hostilities, was 
nature of a stop-gap than of a 
settlement. 

now—through Mr. Morgen- 
xx American Ambassador at 
ple—that in May, 1914, the 
yperor used this language to his 
at Constantinople, the Mar- 
acini: ‘‘The Central Powers 
bt the Treaty of Bukharest as 
ttling the Balkan question; 
a general war can bring about 
lution.” 
y rate the great powers had so 
yt out of the ring; with what 
‘nd risks, and by the exercise, 
uarter only, of how much pa- 
ct, is already becoming appar- 
udent of history. 
ast satisfactory feature in the 
‘he improvement, recorded by 
agow, in Anglo-German rela- 
1 already described the general 
d effect of the negotiations in 
veen the two governments in 
atic Turkey and Africa, which 
on the eve of the outbreak of 
stantial agreement upon a 
Dublesome details. 
«, however, causes of disquiet- 
te visible to the experienced 
still in the region of conjec- 
lly disclosed only after war 
‘broken out. The competition 
jenditure forced by Germany 
sritain, though burdensome to 
liaxpayer, was not in itself a 
of immediate danger. We had 
ined to maintain our necessary 
2 at sea, and we were well able 
determination effective. But 
shut our eyes to the fact that 
not included either in the 
ce or in the Entente—were 
German example and devel- 
of their own. As an illustra- 
' was going on, it may be 
at the beginning of August, 
eee under construction in 
irds two battleships for Tur- 
deer for Greece and a num- 
) 


descriptions of armored craft 
like Chile and Brazil. These, 
evere all potential additions to 
ir of the navies of the greater 
havent of a world-wide conflict. 
0 Turkish battleships were to 
me addition to our own. 

ue here from a memorandum 
wrehill circulated to his col- 
l'in January, 1914: 


Great Powers, there are many 
10 are buying or building great 
Y nd whose vessels may by some 
mbination, or by duress, be 
)\\e line against us. None of these 
»\«e us, Navies to defend their ac- 
4adependence. They build them 
'\part in the world’s affairs. It is 
It is death to us. 


l ith equal truth and cogency: 


(ring the past year] the founda- 
among the Great Powers have 
ed, the causes which might lead 
| have not beenremoved. . . . 
een the slightest abatement of 
lary preparation. On the con- 
Itnessing this year increases of 
the Continental Powers beyond 
*/erience. The world is arming as 
ted before, Every suggestion of 
ion has been brushed aside, 


ll ing part of this able memo- 
into deserved prominence 
1 tantial rise which had been 
4? armies of the Continent. 
army, as has been shown 
mm. 1906 onwards been com- 
under Lord Haldane’s guid- 
‘11 the process was practically 
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completed. Our military forces were not 
substantially added to between 1911 and 
1914, 


It was otherwise on the Continent. By 
the Imperial Constitution the peace footing 
of the German army was fixed at 1 per cent 
of the population, and so it remained until 
1912. By the army law of that year— 
passed after the Morocco crisis—the ratio 
was abandoned and the army was raised— 
out of a population of 66,000,000—to 723,- 
000. In the following year, 1913, during the 
Balkan troubles, a new army law was 
passed by which the peace strength of the 
German army was fixed at 870,000; to meet 
the cost an exceptional levy was made. 

M. Poincaré’s comment is worthy of 
attention: 

The truth is that at the moment when she 
was voting the new military law, Germany was 
still seeking to gain time. mee hen one 
reads the Memorandum which was drawn up 
for the purpose of securing from the Reichstag 
in March, 1918, sanction for the new Military 
Law, one finds the following revealing passage: 

“‘The people must be accustomed to the be- 
lief that an offensive war on our part is a ne- 
cessity, for the purpose of combating the provo- 
cations of the adversary. 

“Affairs must be handled in such a manner 
that under the pressure of powerful armaments, 
economic sacrifices, and a critical political 
situation, the beginning of hostilities will be 
considered a deliverance.” 


Other European countries followed Ger- 
many’s example. France returned to the 
tule of three years’ service. Belgium intro- 
duced universal military service. In Russia 
the term of service was lengthened to three 
and a quarter years. Great Britain alone of 
the Entente Powers made no change in her 
military establishment.* 

It is estimated that in the single year 
1913 the Continental states added £50,- 
000,000 to their military expenditure. 

The Germanization of Turkey, which 
had been going on for years, more or less 
quietly, under the skillful manipulation of 
Marschall, was boldly advertised to the 
world by the appointment in December, 
1913, of General Liman von Sanders, in 
spite of the protests of Russia, to the post 
of inspector-general of the Ottoman army. 
Moreover, Germany was becoming more 
and more deeply committed to the anti- 
Slav policy of Austria in the Balkans, 
checked for the moment, but only for the 
moment, by the Treaty of Bukharest. As 
that policy could be carried out only at the 
risk, or indeed with the certainty of ulti- 
mate collision with Russia, its prosecution 
by Austria with the connivance, open or 
covert, of Germany was a standing menace 
to the peace of Europe. The teaching and 
practice of Bismarck, with whom a friendly 
Russia was a cardinal point of policy, had 
been entirely forgotten by his degenerate 
successors at Berlin. 

There were, moreover, in each of the 
three countries which belonged to the En- 
tente, internal troubles, which, if they had 
otherwise been inclined to be bellicose, 
must have given them pause; but, for that 
very reason, offered the strongest tempta- 
tions to the promoters of an aggressive mili- 
tant policy both in Vienna and in Berlin. 

In Russia there was much industrial fer- 
mentation—strikes, and disorganization of 
public services, followed by government re- 
prisals against trade-unions and the labor 
press. 

The Czar was not fortunate in his choice 
of ministers; in his immediate entourage 
there was no one of the caliber of Count 
Witte. Among his diplomatic representa- 
tives at the courts of the great powers, 
Benckendorff, in London, was, so far as one 
can judge, the only one who was at once 
shrewd and level-headed, a genuine lover of 
peace, distrustful both of reaction and of 
adventure, and endowed with a real sense 
of the European perspective. He was hap- 
pily spared the spectacle of the final col- 
lapse of the autocratic régime. Iswolski, in 
Paris, had the fatal cleverness which is 
blind, or blinds itself, to realities obvious to 
less sophisticated eyes, without prescience 
or insight, and therefore, despite his gifts 
and faculties, an ill-balanced and even dan- 
gerous adviser. 

It was significant that during M. Poin- 
caré’s visit in July, 1914, the Czar was 
advised to remain at home at Peterhof when 
the French President made his entry into 
St. Petersburg. 

In France there had been and was, phase 
following phase, an era of ministerial in- 
stability; the distractions created by the 
trial of Mme. Caillaux; and the sensational 

*See Schmitt: England and Germany, pp. 
56-59, where all the facts are set out in detail. 
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report of Senator Humbert on the alleged 
deficiencies in the equipment of the army. 
It dwelt especially on the shortage of am- 
munition and of heavy guns. 

Nor was Great Britain free from domes- 
tic anxieties. The prospect of the Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland coming into operation 
was being met by threats of armed resist- 
ance in Ulster, encouraged by the de- 
meanor and declarations of many of the 
Unionist leaders in Great Britain. The 
surreptitious importation and concealed 
storage of rifles and ammunition, and the 
enrollment of volunteers on both sides were 
on the increase. The intransigents of Ul- 
ster were setting up a provincial govern- 
ment, which assumed to meet in Belfast 
early in July. Sinn Fein was still little 
more than the rhetorical title of what those 
who thought they knew, and who presum- 
ably ought to have known, the realities of 
Irish life, regarded as an idealist and aca- 
demic propaganda. It was consistently be- 
littled by the leaders of the old Nationalist 
Party, who, still cherishing the hope of 
Irish unity, were urgent in their insistence 
against anything in the nature of coercive 
or repressive action. 

There were ominous symptoms of pos- 
sible disaffection in some sections of the 
army, and I thought the situation so serious 
that, in the spring of 1914, I added to my 
duties as Prime Minister those of Secretary 
of State for War. 

What is called society in London was 
riven after a fashion without example since 
the early days of Home Rule in 1886. Mr. 
Page records that a certain duchess told 
him that she and her husband had been in- 
vited to dine at the French ambassador’s. 
“Tf the duke,” said she, “went into any 
house where there was any member of this 
government, he’d turn and walk out again.” 
So before acceptance of the invitation the 
duke’s secretary had been sent on a pre- 
cautionary mission to the ambassador’s sec- 
retary, to make sure that there was no 
chance of such a contamination. The same 
great lady complains that she had posi- 
tively had to sit in the Peeresses’ Gallery in 


plain sight of the wives of two members of 


the cabinet! 

The government had proposed by way of 
compromise a scheme of ‘“‘contracting out”’ 
for the Ulster counties. The King, on their 
advice, took the unusual step of summoning 
a conference of political leaders, Liber- 
als, Unionists, Ulstermen and Nationalists. 
The conference was held at Buckingham 
Palace in July—a fortnight before the war— 
and broke down on what must now seem 
the infinitely trivial point of the boun- 
daries of two of those counties. Such was 
the unyielding temper of the extremists of 
both sides. 

There is no doubt that the possibility and 
even the probability of civil war in these 
islands was a factor that entered into the 
minds and affected the calculations of the 
military junta which had already captured 
the control of the policy of the Central 
Powers. They had come to the definite con- 
clusion that in the event of war Great 
Britain could be ruled out as a possible 
combatant. It may not be out of place, 
though it goes far beyond the confines of 
my narrative, to note here a subsequent 
illustration of the same want of imagina- 
tion and the same failure to grasp realities 
on the part of the German military mind. 
Two years later—in January, 1917—when, 
at a critical moment in the war, the civilian 
element in the German Government, once 
more succumbed to the military and naval 
authorities, and the campaign of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare was initiated, 
the decision was largely influenced by a simi- 
lar miscalculation as to the United States of 
America. Austria was strongly opposed to 
the new departure, and Count Czernin, who 
had become her foreign minister after the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joseph, gives 
an account in a detailed memorandum of 
the arguments put forward on behalf of 
Germany at a council held in Vienna and 
presided over by the new emperor, Charles, 
on January 20, 1917. Amongst them was 
the following: 


The Germans are of the opinion that the 
United States will not, if the U-boat policy is 
adopted, go so far as making a breach with the 
Central Powers. If that should occur, America 
would be too late, and could only come into ac- 
tion after England had been beaten. America is 
not prepared for war, which was clearly shown at 
the time of the Mexican crisis; she lives in fear 
of Japan, and has to fight against agricultural 
and social difficulties. Besides which, Mr. Wil- 
son is a pacifist, and the Germans presume that 
after his election he will adopt a still more de- 
cided tendency that way, for his election will 
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Hartford protection follows you even 
to the golf links. It guards you 
against liability for injury to others. 
It pays when you suffer accident; it 
makes good the loss by fire of your 
clothing and equipment. 

Ask the Hartford agent about this 
unusual policy—and other equally 
essential forms of protection. He 
is an insurance expert and his stand- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that he 
represents the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the company that 
for over a century has promptly paid 
every just claim. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 
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not be due to the anti-German Eastern States, 
but to the cooperation of the Central and West- 
ern States, that are opposed to the war, and to 
the Irish and Germans. These considerations, 
together with the Entente’s insulting answer to 
President Wilson’s peace proposal, do not point 
to the probability of America plunging rapidly 
into war.* 


Such were the main points of the German 


case. 
The memorandum proceeds: 


Both the Austrian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Hungarian Prime Minister pointed 
out what disastrous consequences would ensue 
from America’sintervention ina military, moral, 
agricultural and financial sense. . . . It was 
also debated whether a continuation of the 
U-boat war to the present extent (the destruc- 
tion on an average of 400,000 tons per month) 
would not be more likely to achieve the desired 
end, and if it were not more advisable not to 
play our last and best cards until all other 
means had been tried. The possibility of being 
able to start a ruthless U-boat warfare hung like 
a Damocles’ sword over the heads of our adver- 
saries, and would perhaps be a more effectual 
means of ending the war than the reckless use 
of the U-boat as a weapon of war, carrying with 
it the danger of an attack by the neutrals. 


There can be no doubt that—as was soon 
demonstrated—the Austrians had for once 
the best of the argument, but as Count 
Czernin says, ‘“Germany had definitely 
made up her mind to start the campaign in 
any case.” It was, he adds, ‘“‘one of those 
instances that prove that when a strong 
and a weak nation concert in war, the weak 
one cannot desist unless it changes sides 
entirely, and enters into war with its former 
ally. None who were in the Austro- 
Hungarian Government would hear of that, 
and with a heavy heart we gave our 
consent.” 

The result—a final and fatal illustration 
of German miscalculation—was almost in- 
stantaneous. 

A fortnight later—on February 3, 1917— 
America and Germany broke off diplo- 
maticrelations. In spite of Count Czernin’s 
strenuous but futile efforts the suspension 
of diplomatic relations between America 
and Austria followed on the eighth of April. 


To go back to the spring of 1914, the 
Kaiser tells us that all this time he was 
dabbling in Hellenic archeology, with the 
aid of deferential savants, in the island of 
Corfu. The accidental discovery of a “re- 
lievo head of a Gorgon” near the town of 
Corfu had led him “to take personal charge 
of the work”’ of excavation. The Gorgon’s 
head had already given rise to ‘‘many theo- 
ries” in learned Germany, and the Kaiser 
was sanguine enough to believe “that one 
of the piers for the bridge between Asia and 
Europe, sought by me,” was “assuming 
shape.” .He began to prepare a course of 
lectures to be delivered in Berlin during the 
winter of 1914-15. “This,’”’ he says, “was 
the kind of subject which in the spring of 
1914 occupied the thoughts of the German 
Emperor.” 

O sancta simplicitas! ° : 


Before I part for the moment from Count 
Czernin, I will quote one more passage from 
his illuminating book In the World War 
(at p. 185): 


Germany, the leading military power in the 
war, never thought for one moment of agreeing 
to disarmament under international control. 
After my speech (in favor of general disarma- 
ment) at Budapest (in Oct. 1917) I was received 
in Berlin, not in an unfriendly manner, but 
with a sort of pity, as some poor insane person 
might be treated. The subject was avoided as 
much as possible. Erzberger alone told me of 
his complete agreement with me. 

Had Germany been victorious her militarism 
would have increased enormously. In the sum- 
mer of 1917 I spoke to several generals of high 
standing on the Western front, who unani- 
mously declared that after the war armaments 
must be maintained, but on a very much 
greater scale. They compared this war with the 
first Punic War. 


XIX—Mr. Page; Colonel House + 


HAVE said nothing so far about the part 

played by the United States in the pre- 
war situation. 

President Wilson, who was now in his sec- 
ond year of office, was absorbed in domestic 
questions—the tariff, agriculture, and so 
forth—and in external problems, such as 
those of Mexico and Panama, which be- 
longed to the Western Hemisphere. He 


*Czernin: In the World War (Cassell), p. 122. 


+The references in this chapter are to the 
Tee Nie Letters of Walter H. Page, Vol. I, pp. 
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had, however, with a foresight z 
vindicated by the result, chosen} 
bassador to England a man! 
endowments both of intellect ai 
acter—Mr. Walter Page. | 
Mr. Page’s memory will 
honored for the splendid servie! 
rendered in most critical times 
own country and to ours, whiel 
so largely to this ultimate ass 
the war of the United States | 
Britain and her allies. He wa 
man, with a shrewd and penet 
ment, and by no means a sen 
It took him some little time to: 
the English character and En 
and he was, and always remai 
ican to the backbone. In one¢ 
letters after he came here—O 
he writes to the President cor 
Edward Grey: “‘He’d make a 
ican with the use of very little 
Nor did he ever waver in his be 
ultimate promise of the future } 
United States. k 
Some months later, when 
time and opportunity to survey 
in a letter to the same correspo: 
is the following passage: ¥ 


Praise God for the Atlantic Oce 
geographical foundation of our libi 
ilization, especially an old civiliza 
easy nut to crack. But I notice th 
vision keep their thought on us. 
power, our adaptability, our pote 
they never forget. They'll hold 
favor for reasons of prudence a 
reasons of kinship. And wheneve 
assume the leadership of the y 
grant it—gradually—and loyally. 
become French, and they dislike ’ 
They must keep in our boat for: 
as for comfort. 


And, again, in the same vei 


This moss that has grown 2 
lives—some of it very pretty ar 
very comfortable, it’s soft and wi 
great consequence—except_ that 
they’d die if it were removed. An 
mind gives usa good key to their 
habits. What are we going to 
England and this Empire presen 
nomic prices unmistakably put 1 
of the race in our hands? How 
and use it for the highest purpose 
and democracy? We can do wha 
go about it heartily and with { 
(any man prefers to yield to a gen 
than to a rustic) and throw away 
our isolating fears, and alternate 
bashfulness. 


It is characteristic of Pa 
sense of humor that he seems 
thoroughly amused, when in 
question ‘‘ What do we (the Am 
need to learn from you?” the 
bejeweled nobleman” to W 
addressed, answered, “If I 
without offense, modesty.” 

All this was before the war, 

Page’s great conception 
trusteeship that could be dé 
more efficient and democrati¢ 
was partnership between the 
Great Britain, and the Britis 
“A way,” he wrote in August 
be found out of this stagna) 
Else a way will have to be fot! 
and a great European War }) 
Old World, perhaps the whol 
a long way.’’* The year 191) 
one hundredth anniversary ¢ 
of Ghent between the Unite 
Great Britain, and arrangem! 
ready in progress for a great ]) 
tion in both countries. Mr! 
first step in the development: 
pressed the President to com! 
accept in person the gift of Su! 
the old home of the Washin{) 
only with great reluctance thé 
who was much attracted by! 
constrained to refuse. “Ty 
wrote, ‘against the Presiden) 
country is very strong, and 
overwhelming.” 

The man who in the inner ! 
Government of the United ! 
most weight with the isolatt 
and enjoyed—so far as any! 
full confidence, without hold \ 
position, was Colonel Hous} 
may be allowed to say after ! 
experience that he combines! 
tional degree some of the m! 
attractive qualities of states! 
ness of temper, independence 
and complete personal disi! 

The derisory rejection | 

(Continued on Pag" 
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Olives 
from 


Spain 


From Seville, in sunny Spain, where 
climate and soil combine to make the 
finest olive growing district in the 
world, come Heinz Queen Olives. 
The same region produces ripe olives 
for olive oil, And in the midst of 
these olive groves there is a Heinz 
establishment where the fruit is pre- 
pared under our strict supervision 
and the ripe olives are pressed for 
Heinz Imported Olive Oil. 

Olives and raisins from Spain, cur- 
rants from Greece, figs from Turkey, 
spices from Java and India, fruits and 


l 


vegetables from the garden spots of 
America! The whole world is drawn 
on for the products used in making 
the 57 Varieties. And wherever 
quick handling is necessary to pre- 
serve freshness, Heinz kitchens are 
located right on the spot. 

All these world-wide activities 
are for the purpose of making each 
food that bears the name Heinz pure 
and wholesome and good to eat— 
uniform in quality, and sufficient in 
quantity to supply a world-wide de- 
mand for them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
1913 of Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of a naval 
holiday had been necessarily followed by 
our resolute response to the challenge 
thrown down by the navy law of 1912. 
Colonel House’s extended vision took in 
the world-wide implications of what no 
doubt appeared to most Americans at the 
time to be a merely European problem. 
As early as December, 1913, we find him 
writing to his intimate friend and confidant, 
Mr. Page, in reference to a conversation 
which he had with Sir William Tyrrell, of 
the British Foreign Office, then on a visit 
to America, in the following terms: 


In my budget of yesterday I did not tell you 
of the suggestion which I made to Sir W. Tyr- 
rell when he was here, and which I also made to 
the President. It occurred to me that between 
us all we might bring about the naval holiday 
which W. Churchill has proposed. My plan is 
that I should go to Germany in the spring and 
see the Kaiser, and try to win him over to the 
thought that is uppermost in our mind and 
that of the British Government. Sir William 
thought that there was a good sporting chance 
of success. He offered to let me have all the 
correspondence that has passed between the 
British and German governments upon this 
question, so that I might be thoroughly in- 
formed as to the position of them both. . . . 

I spoke to the President about the matter, 
and he seemed pleased with the suggestion; in 
fact, I might say he was enthusiastic. She 
Now I want to get you into the game. If you 
think it advisable, take the matter up with Sir 
William Tyrrell, and then with Sir Edward 
Grey, or directly with Sir Edward if you prefer, 
and give me. the benefit of your advice and 
conclusions. 


In a subsequent letter to Page—January 
4, 1914—Colonel House explains that “the 
general idea is to bring about a sympathetic 
understanding between England, Germany 
and America, not only upon the question 
of disarmament, but upon other matters of 
equal importance to them and the world at 
large.” 

Page was skeptical from the first as to 
whether any pact could be come to with 
Kaiser-ruled Germany. He thought his 
own scheme safer and more practical, and 
there is much food for reflection, even in 
these days, in the remarkable letter which 
he wrote to Colonel House on January 2, 
1914. Its material parts are as follows: 


You have set my imagination going. I’ve 
been thinking of this thing for months, and 
now you’ve given me a fresh start. It can be 
worked out somehow—doubtless not in this 
form that anybody may at first see; but experi- 
ence and frank discussion will find away. ... 

The English-speaking peoples now rule the 
world in all essential facts. They alone and 
Switzerland have permanent free government. 
In France there’s freedom—but for how long? 
In Germany and Austria—hardly. In the 
Scandinavian States—yes, but they are small 
and exposed, as are Belgium and Holland. In 
the big secure South American States—yes, it’s 
coming. In Japan? Only the British lands and 
the United States have secure liberty. They 
also have the most treasure, the best fighters, 
ee most land, the most ships—the future in 

act. 

Now because George Washington warned us 
against alliances, we’ve gone on as if an alliance 
were a kind of smallpox. Suppose there were— 
let us say, for argument’s sake—the tightest 
sort of an alliance, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween all Britain, Colonies and all, and the 
United States—what would happen? Anything 
we'd say would go, whether we should say 
“‘Come in out of the wet,” or ‘‘Disarm.”’ That 
might be the beginning of a real world-alliance 
and union to accomplish certain large results— 
disarmaments, for instance, or Arbitration— 
dozens of good things. 

I’m not proposing a program. I’m only 
thinking out loud. I see little hope of doing 
anything so long as we choose to be ruled by an 
obsolete remark of George Washington’s.* 


The mission was, however, decided on. 
‘Our friend in Washington,”’ writes Colonel 
House, “thinks it worth while for me to go 
to Germany, and that determines the 
matter.” Page cordially approved, and 
while reiterating his doubts expressed the 
hope that he might be mistaken. ‘“How- 
ever,” he writes, “you can’t even tell 
results. The big thing is to go con- 
fidently to work on a task, the results of 
which nobody can possibly foresee. . . . It 
is in this spirit that very many of the biggest 
things in history have been done. I 
applaud your errand, and I am eagerly im- 
patient to hear the result.” 

Colonel House started on his mission, on 
board a German liner, and arrived in 
Berlin in the last week.of May, 1914. 
He met with a cold reception in official 
circles. ‘‘Von Tirpitz made no attempt 
to conceal his feeling that the purpose of 
the House mission was extremely distasteful 


*Life and Letters, Vol. I, p. 282. 
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tohim. . . . Hebristled with antagonism 
at any suggestion for peace or disarmament 
or world codperation.”’ 

Colonel House was disagreeably affected 
by the whole atmosphere of Berlin. This 
testimony is of great value as that of a first- 
hand and highly competent witness as to 
the actual situation in the German capital 
just two months before the outbreak of war. 
“The militarist oligarchy was absolutely in 
control. Militarism possessed not only the 
army, the navy, the chief officers of state, 
but the populace as well.” 

It was only with great difficulty and after 
many delays that he procured a personal 
interview with the Kaiser, at Potsdam, on 
the first of June in the Schrippenfest—the 
great annual festival of the German army. 
After the ceremonial luncheon was over— 
I quote from Mr. Hendrick, Mr. Page’s 
biographer*: “The Kaiser took Colonel 
House aside, and the two men withdrew to 
the terrace out of earshot of the rest of the 
gathering,” which included all the chiefs of 
the German army. 

Upon few occasions can the ironies of 
history, with their lights and shades, have 
been more picturesquely illustrated. 

The American colonel, in “plain citizen’s 
clothes,” was charged with the mission of 
“persuading the Kaiser to abandon every- 
thing for which the Schrippenfest stood— 
to enter an international compact with the 
United States and Great Britain for re- 
ducing armaments and to form 
something of a permanent association for 
the preservation of peace.” We can well 
credit the testimony of onlookers that the 
“ American was only now and then saying a 
brief word’”’ while ‘‘the Kaiser was doing a 
vast amount of talking.’’ He occupied 
most of the time in expatiating on the 
Yellow Peril, and declared that there could 
be no question of disarmament so long as 
this danger to civilization existed. 

He spoke with contempt of France and 
Great Britain as possible enemies. His 
real preoccupation—next to the Yellow 
Peril—was Russia. How could he join a 
peace pact and reduce his army so long as 
175,000,000 Slavs [sic] threatened him on 
his exposed eastern frontier? Germany 
would never accept an arbitration treaty. 
Without being “outwardly unfriendly” to 
Colonel House’s proposals, he advised him 
to go first to London and talk over the 
matter there. ‘‘Every nation in Europe,” 
he concluded, “‘has its bayonets pointed at 
Germany; but we are ready.” 

“The American,’’? Mr. Hendrick tells us, 
“came away from Berlin with the convic- 
tion that the most powerful force in Ger- 
many was the militaristic clique, and second, 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. He has always 
insisted that this represented the real prec- 
edence in power.” 

Colonel House proceeded to London, and 
found the statesmen there sympathetic, 
but so hopeful of the results of the im- 
proved state of international relations, and, 
it may be added, so doubtful of any conces- 
sion on vital points on the part of Germany, 
that he felt it would be futile for the mo- 
ment to prosecute his task. 

His visit to London and his conversation 
there, says Mr. Hendrick, have “great 
historical value; for the experience after- 
wards convinced him that Great Britain 
had had no part in bringing on the Euro- 
pean War, and that Germany was solely 
responsible.” + 

When after the outbreak of war he ex- 
pressed to Mr. Page his regret that he had 
not been encouraged in London to go back 
to Berlin, Page replied as follows: 


No, no, no—no power on earth could have 
prevented it. The German militarism, which is 
the crime of the last fifty years, has been work- 
ing for this for twenty-five years. It is the log- 
ical outcome of their spirit and enterprise and 
doctrine. It hadtocome. . Don’t let your 
conscience be worried. You did all that any 
mortal man could do. But nobody could have 
done anything effective. 


There are still people who think there was 
exaggeration if not distortion in the con- 
ception which Colonel House formed when 
he was in Berlin of the then well-established 
domination in Germany of the aims and 
purposes of the military party. How far 
the Kaiser with his unstable and impres- 
sionable temperament was with them or 
against them, or—as is more probable— 
both with and against them in the course of 
any twenty-four hours, according to the 
company he kept, it is useless to speculate. 
They had him in the hollow of their hand. 


* Life and Letters, Vol. I, p. 292. 
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And there can be no more graphic or more 
candid statement of what the hotter heads 
intended and believed they were going to 
do than is to be found in a letter from the 
English wife of a German in Bremen— 
dated in the early weeks of the war, 
September 25, 1914—of which Mr. Page 
obtained possession: 

Our house here in Bremen has lately been by 
way of a centre for naval men, and to a less 
extent, for officers of the neighboring com- 
mands. They are absolutely confident that 
they will land ten army corps in England before 
Christmas. It is terrible to know what they 
mean to go for. They mean to destroy. Every 
town which remotely is concerned with war 
material is to be annihilated. Birmingham, 
Bradford, Leeds, Newcastle, Sheffield, North- 
ampton, are to be wiped out, and the men 
killed, ruthlessly hunted down. The fact that 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have held aloof from 
recruiting is not to save them. The fact that 
Great Britain is to be a Reichsland will involve 
the destruction of inhabitants, to enable Ger- 
man citizens to be planted in your country in 
their place. German soldiers hope that your 
poor creatures will resist, as patriots should, 
but they doubt it very much. For resistance 
will facilitate the process of clearance. Ire- 
land will be left independent, and its harmless- 
ness will be guaranteed by its inevitable civil 
war. 


This, of course, must not be taken too 
seriously, or as though it represented the 
forecasts and the plans of the General Staff. 
But it has a real psychological and histori- 
cal interest, for it shows how deeply the 
teaching of Bernhardi and his school had 
penetrated and suffused the military mind. 
It had come to believe that war with Great 
Britain was both inevitable and urgent. 
And the war so envisaged was to be ruthless 
in its methods, and to result in her annihi- 
lation as a great power. 


XX—Serajevo and After 


I. Before the Ultimatum 


HE news of the tragedy at Serajevo— 

June 28, 1914—reached M. Poincaré, as 
he tells us, in the presidential grandstand 
at Longchamp. As he shook hands, on 
leaving, with M. LaLavary, the Rumanian 
Minister, ‘that very shrewd observer of 
Balkan events’? remarked to him with a 
preoccupied air: “This unhappy event 
may have very serious consequences.’ 
How serious the consequences were to be, 
even the shrewdest observer could not have 
foreseen. He might have suspected the use 
that Austria-Hungary would make of the 
incident. Could he have anticipated the 
goad which was going to be applied by 
Germany? 

Light has been thrown by many volumes 
issued since the war on the negotiations 
and transactions between Berlin and Vienna 
which were at the time carefully concealed 
from eyes elsewhere, and one of the most 
illuminating is The Guilt of William Hohen- 
zollern, by Karl Kautsky, of which an 
English edition has been published by 
Skeffington. Kautsky was intrusted, after 
the Kaiser’s abdication, by the People’s 
Commissioners with the collecting and 
editing of the Berlin Foreign Office docu- 
ments relating to the outbreak of the war. 

More significant even than the original 
papers which he quotes are the Kaiser’s 
marginal comments. “The Kaiser,” as he 
says, ‘discards all diplomatic methods of 
expressing himself. The clearness of his 
utterances leaves nothing to be desired. 
And his marginal comments afford the rare 
satisfaction to people of seeing, for once, an 
Emperor in undress.’ 

Kautsky shows how, after Serajevo, the 
wrath of Austria, instead of being as for- 
merly directed against Rumania and Serbia 
combined, was wholly concentrated on the 
latter, and how William’s “dynastic feeling, 
which had saved Rumania from Austria, 
now urged Austria as strongly against 
Serbia.” This is unmistakably proved by 
his notes on the documents. 

The German ambassador in Vienna, Herr 


. yon Tschirschky, on June thirtieth, ad- 


dressed a report to the imperial chancellor 
at Berlin. It was submitted to the Kaiser 
and with his marginal comments was re- 
turned to the Foreign Office. ‘Here,’ 
wrote the ambassador, from Vienna, ‘‘even 
serious people are saying that accounts 
with Serbia must be settled once for all.” 
“Now or never,’”’ noted the Kaiser. “A 
series of demands,’”’ continued the ambas- 
sador, “must be presented to Serbia, and 
in case she does not accept them, energetic 
steps must be taken. I use every occasion 
of this kind in order to warn our friends 
quietly, but very emphatically and seri- 
ously, against taking any over-hasty steps.” 


August . 


Tschirschky was reprimanded for 
moderation. ‘Who gave him 
ity to do that?” ran the Kaiser 
“That is very stupid! No affair 
since it.is purely Austria’s aff, 
thinks fit to do in this matter. . 
must be settled with, and that g 

As Kautsky says, the idea that 
was merely dragged into the § 
in the wake of Austria, in w 
confided too much, falls w 
ground. Tschirschky himself | 
lesson, if indeed he had any les 
He rapidly became identified, 
Bunsen informed Sir Edward 
extreme anti-Russian and 
feeling. 

Count Czernin is of opinion f 
schky was from the first in fa 
He says: { 


I believe that Tschirschky was 
suaded that in the very near fu 
would have to go through a war 
and Russia, and he considered | 
1914 would be more favourable tha 
date. For this reason, bécause fi 
not believe in the fighting cap 
Russia or France: and secondly, 
this is a very important point—he 
that he could bring the Monarch (ie 
Hungary) into this war; while it 
doubtful to him that the aged and pea 
Emperor Francis Joseph would draw| 
for Germany on any other occasion } 
action would centre less round him, } 
to make use of the Serbian episode 
sure of Austria-Hungary in ine decid: 
gle. That, however, was his policy, 
Bethmann’s.* a 


There has been a great deal o 
versy with regard to the charact) 
conference and the nature of the | 
taken at Potsdam on July fifth, 
any case is a portentous and bk 
date in the immediate prewar rec 

On July fourth Count Hoyos, 
trian councilor of legation, arrived 
with an autograph letter to the Ka 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, wh 
“It must be the future task of my 
ment to bring about the isola} 
diminution of Serbia.”’ > 

On the fifth of July the Austro-H 
ambassador at Berlin, Count § 
after lunching with the Kaiser, 
the autograph letter, together wit 
orandum from his government w 
cording to the German chancellor 
a comprehensive Balkan program 
reaching character. — | 

It has been emphatically det 
there was a meeting of the Germ: 
Council on this occasion. Bi 
Hollweg in his own account says t] 
afternoon the Kaiser received hin 
undersecretary of state, Zimmerm 
was representing the secretary 
Herr von Jagow, then on leave. — 
in the park of the new palace ®t 
“No one else was present,” adds 
cellor, but according to other Ge 
ords certain military authorities 
received, either that day or the 
morning. . =: 

A report of the Kaiser’s = 
Austrian documents has been giv 
chancellor in his book. He says: 

The Kaiser declared that he cov 
himself be under any illusion as to 
of the position into which the Dar 
archy had been brought by the Gre; 
propaganda. It was not our busines: 
to advise our ally what it must doin 
the bloody deed at Serajevo, Austr! 
must settle that for itself. We musta 
abstain from any direct action or: 
must labour with every means to P 
Austro-Serbian dispute developin| 
international conflict. But the Empe 
Joseph must also be given to kno 
would not desert Austria-Hungary 
of peril. Our own vital interests re 


* 


unimpaired maintenance of Austria 
t. 


This no doubt represented th’ 
lor’s own view of what ought to 
said. As Kautsky remarks, 

cussions Bethmann expr 
more cautiously than his im) 
Quite a different impression of 
answer was communicated to 
the Austrian ambassador. In! 
the Potsdam conversation 7 
: 


wrote: : 


According to his (the Kaiser’ 
must not be delayed too long. 
any case, take up a hostile atti 
for years been prepared for 
it come to a war between Austria 
Russia, we might be assured tl 
would, with her usual fidelity, 

(Continued on Pag 
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tinued from Page 64) 
iver, as matters now stand, Russia 
ns prepared for war, and will think 
ling to arms. She will, how- 
the other Entente Powers against 
an the flames in the Balkans. He 
very well that His Imperial and 
olic Majesty, with his well-known 
, would find it hard to decide on a 
Serbia; but when we had once 
the necessity of taking action 
ia he (Kaiser William) would re- 
» should not seize the present fa- 
ment. 


pt has been made to discredit 
n ambassador’s report by the 
m old and weary man, Count 
id failed properly to understand 
/ On the other hand, the idea 
2 dullard would be retained in 
sortant position and intrusted 
}munication which was, in any 
|, extremely grave has been very 
viculed. The count’s report was 
ty with the temper of the 
notations, on his own repre- 
dispatch from Vienna, and is 
y other documents. In a mem- 
lawn up three years later by 
;1 der Bussche, undersecretary 
Zimmermann, on the “council 
uthorities before His Majesty” 
1, he records that ‘‘it was re- 
‘eparation for all emergencies, 
siratory steps for a war.”’ Lich- 
ed from the Austrian protocol 
eon at the critical confer- 
mquiry addressed to us by 
id the most uncompromising 
rom all the leading men pres- 
ddition it was thought that it 
‘harm even if the result should 
h Russia.”’ Obviously Vienna 
Jt of Germany’s attitude. 
ifter the conference—if it can- 
tly called a council—of July 
‘ser left for a cruise in Scandi- 
s. “Lhad,” writes Bethmann- 
jyised him to undertake this 
der to avoid the attention that 
yeen aroused by his giving up 
|.t he had for years been accus- 
|sat this time of year.”” Planned 
l1etrip now became, as Kautsky 
Jans to lull Europe into secur- 
‘took,” says M. Poincaré, ‘‘ of 
an alibi prepared in advance 
in Government.’’ On the ad- 
‘erlin Foreign Office even the 
yomary telegram for the King 
irthday was dispatched while 
cruise. 
ments couched, as Herr von 
{n intentionally mild terms in 
‘of European diplomacy were 
the semiofficial organ of the 
‘oment, Austria proceeded to 
‘tans. At a ministerial council 
4 July seventh, Count Berch- 
ign minister, stated that Ger- 
romised without reserve to 
Iria in a war against Serbia 
uel with Serbia might conse- 
ic in a war with Russia. “It 
We such a war should come at 
sia was every day becoming 
“lin the Balkans.” 
( agreed, in deference to Count 
Engarian prime minister, that 
t hould not take place until an 
d been presented to Serbia. 
jiand, all present, with the ex- 
| Hungarian premier, were of 
/@ mere diplomatic success, 
i lved a humiliation cf Serbia, 
rthless and that in conse- 
mands on Serbia should be of 
15 a character that their rejec- 
anticipated; so that the way . 
nle clear for a radical settle- 
ary action.’ 

reported to Berlin on July 
tmation supplied to him by 
!yld of the audience which the 
ister had with the Emperor 
iat Ischl. The minister com- 
2 attitude of Count Tisza, 
| difficult for him to take en- 
Tes against Serbia. Count 
ntained that one must pro- 
Nemanlike manner. ‘Against 
er what has taken) place?” 
ser on the report. 
flan premier soon recovered 
opinion. Tschirschky. 
| July fourteenth that Count 
ed on him. The count was 
| Of the necessity of war; he 
€ unconditional attitude of 
ihe Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
Nidedly of great influence for 
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the firm stand of the Emperor. The note to 
Serbia, he said, would be so drawn up that 
its acceptance would be practically im- 
possible. ‘‘At the close,’”’ reported the Ger- 
man ambassador, “Tisza pressed my hand 
and said: ‘We will now unitedly look the 
future calmly and firmly in the face.’” 
“A man, after all!’’ exclaimed the Kaiser 
on the margin of the report. 


XXI—Serajevo and After 
II. The Ultimatum 


A Son ren of a free hand. by Germany, 
the Austrian Government got ready an 
ultimatum which, as Count Tisza antici- 
pated, could not be accepted by a self- 
respecting state. On July thirteenth the 
Sectional Counsellor von Wiesner, who was 
sent from Vienna to Serajevo to examine 
the records taken in the judicial inquiry 
into the crime, telegraphed to Vienna: 


Nothing proves complicity of the Serbian 
Government in carrying out attack, or in its 
preparation or in supply of arms, and it is not 
even to be presumed. There are, on the con- 
trary, indications that give reason to consider 
such complicity as non-existent. 


“What cared Austria-Hungary for that?” 
asks M. Poincaré. She cared nothing. De- 
termined, in the words already quoted of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, to “bring 
about the isolation and diminution of Ser- 
bia” she pretended to have sufficient evi- 
dence against her small neighbor. The fear 
of Russian intervention did not deter her. 
Lichnowsky, in a note to the German chan- 
cellor, on July sixteenth, deprecating a 
military castigation of Serbia, remarked 
that “whether it would be possible to 
move the Russian Government to take the 
attitude of a passive onlooker”’ he had no 
means of knowing. The Austrians had no 
reason to assume that Russia would adopt 
that attitude. But evidently they thought 
the conditions were favorable to them, and 
they determined to risk it. 

As I have explained in an earlier chapter, 
internal embarrassments in each of the 
Entente countries seemed both in Vienna 
and in Berlin to justify the calculation that, 
if the inevitable war was to take place, now 
was the time. Baron Beyens, the Belgian 
minister, reported from Berlin that in 
Vienna, as in Berlin, “‘it was firmly believed 
that Russia was not in a position to wage a 
European war, and would not dare to in- 
volve herself in so terrible an adventure. 
The disquieting internal situation, revolu- 
tionary machinations, inadequate equip- 
ment, poor transport facilities, all these 
grounds would compel Russia to look on 
impotently at the execution of Serbia. The 
same poor opinion was held, if not of the 
French army, yet of the spirit prevailing 
in the government circles of France.” 

This description of German and Austrian 
opinion is, as Kautsky points out, corrobo- 
rated by the account that Tirpitz gives in 
his Reminiscences, of the statements made 
to his naval representative by the Kaiser 
on July sixth. The Kaiser considered Rus- 
sia “at the time was unfit for war, both 
financially and in a military respect.” Fur- 
thermore, he assumed that France would 
put the brake on Russia, in view of the 
former’s unfavorable financial position and 
lack of heavy artillery. Of England the 
Kaiser did not speak. 

Jagow, in a letter to Lichnowsky on July 
eighteenth, took the view that fundamen- 
tally Russia was not then prepared for war: 


In a few years, according to all competent 
authorities, Russia will be ready to strike. 
Then she will crush us with her numbers; then 
she will have built her Baltic fleet and her 
strategical railways. . I desire no pre- 
ventive war. But when battle offers we must 
not run away. 


T have already dwelt on our own domestic 
situation. ‘‘The cry of civil war is on the 
lips of the most responsible and sober- 
minded of my people,” was the language 
used by His Majesty at the opening of the 
Buckingham Palace conference on July 
twenty-first. If the Kaiser thought at all at 
this stage of the United Kingdom, it was to 
regard British participation as out of the 
range of possibility. 

On July twentieth Sir Edward Grey 
asked the German ambassador if he had 
any news of what was going on in Vienna 
with regard to Serbia. Prince Lichnowsky 
replied that he had not, but Austria was 
certainly going to take some step, and he 
regarded the situation as very uncomfort- 
able. 

Berlin, afraid of hesitation at Vienna, 
was urging the presentation of the Austrian 
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ultimatum to Serbia without delay. It was 
held back, however, until M. Poincaré, the 
President of the French Republic, then on 
a visit to the Czar, had left St. Petersburg 
and was once more on the high seas. What 
the Austrian Government feared, M. Poin- 
caré thinks, was that if it were presented 
during his stay in Russia, there might have 
been an effort at mediation which, if it had 
occurred at the first moment after the ulti- 
matum was launched, would have proved 
more embarrassing to Austria than later 
efforts were likely to be. Tschirschky, in 
conveying to Berlin Berchtold’s assurance 
that there was no question of hesitation or 
irresolution, had said that in the opinion of 
the ministerial conference in Vienna it 
would be a good thing if the “toasting” at 
St. Petersburg could be got over before the 
note was presented. 

The visit to Russia of the President of 
the French Republic, who was accompanied 
by the prime minister, M. Viviani, had 
been decided upon several months pre- 
viously. Describing his interview with the 
Czar at the Peterhof Palace on July twenty- 
first, M. Poincaré says that Nicholas prom- 
ised to pay a visit to France in the near 
future. ‘He had no more idea than myself 
at that moment that the world was about 
to be plunged into a cataclysm that would 
render this project unrealizable.”’ 

At the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg 
the same day the French President gave a 
brief audience to each of the foreign 
ambassadors. 

The Austro-Hungarian ambassador “while 
extremely polite, displayed great reserve. 
. . .In retiring he shook me warmly 
by the hand, but left with me, in spite of 
this, the impression that Austria was pre- 
paring ‘something’—but what? This it 
was impossible to guess.” 

On the twenty-third, the French visitors 
resmbarked on board the France, “still 
without information as to Austria’s inten- 
tions.” During the following morning, be- 
fore they were out of the Gulf of Finland, 
a summary of the note to Serbia reached 
them by wireless telegraphy from the 
French embassy at St. Petersburg. The 
hour fixed for M. Poincaré’s departure had 
been ascertained at Berlin through the 
General Staff of the German navy, and 
communicated to Vienna, with the result 
that the note—which was described by the 
Austrian ambassador in London, Count 
Mensdorff, as ‘“‘not an ultimatum but a 
démarche with a time limit’’—was deliy- 
ered at Belgrad late on the twenty-third, at 
an hour when the news could not reach 
St. Petersburg until after the departure of 
the France. 

Sir Edward Grey, on being informed on 
the twenty-fourth of the terms of the ulti- 
matum, said to Count Mensdorff that he 
had ‘‘never before seen one state address to 
another independent state a document of 
so formidable a character.”’ Yet it required 
the unconditional acceptance of Austria’s 
demands within forty-eight hours. 

On the twenty-third the German chan- 
cellor sent information to the Kaiser, still 
at sea, through a member of his suite, that 
the note would be handed to Serbia that 
evening, and that the time limit would 
expire on the twenty-fifth. He mentioned 
that President Poincaré would not arrive at 
Dunkirk until the thirty-first. “The British 
Fleet, according to the arrangements made 
by the Admiralty, will be dispersed on the 
twenty-seventh, and the ships will return 
to their respective ports. Premature orders 
to our—i. e., the German—fleet might 
provoke general uneasiness and arouse Brit- 
ish suspicions.”’ British suspicions of what? 

It will be convenient at this point to 
explain the then disposition of the British 
Fleet. 

As far back as October, 1913, Mr. 
Churchill had determined, mainly on 
grounds of economy, to substitute in the 
summer of 1914 for the Grand Maneuvers 
of the Navy, a less ambitious and costly pro- 
ceeding—a test mobilization of the Third 
Fleet, which consisted of more or less obso- 
lescent ships, manned by reserve officers 
and crews. The object of the experiment 
was to see whether the machinery for such 
a mobilization was in working order. The 
proposal was notified to the House of Com- 
mons in March; the mobilization was be- 
gun and carried through with satisfactory 
results on July 15, 1914, and the following 
days; and on the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth, after the Third Fleet had joined the 
First and Second at Spithead, the King 
held a review of the whole navy. I had 
the honor of being one of His Majesty’s 
guests on the royal yacht, and having been 
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for years intimately associated with Mr. 
M’Kenna and Mr. Churchill in every stage 
of their long and arduous task, I can never 
forget the impression left: by the spectacle 
of the most imposing array ever witnessed 
of the instruments of naval power. The 
whole fleet thensteamed to Portland, whence 
in ordinary course it would have been 
dispersed in a few days. 

The German High Sea Fleet was at the 
same time cruising in the Norwegian waters. 
On the twenty-fifth the Kaiser gave the 
order to his fleet to hold itself in readiness 
for immediate return. Bethmann-Hollweg 
conjured him to continue his cruise, but 
this caused an outburst of wrath on his part. 
He steamed home to Kiel. 

On Sunday, the twenty-sixth, M. Poin- 
caré and his companions, after visiting 
Sweden according to plan, “‘were steaming 
through the open Baltic when a wireless 
message told us,” he writes, “that the 
German Emperor had curtailed his cruise 
and was on his way back to Kiel. In our 
floating abode, however, we heard only the 
drowsy echoes of what was happening in 
the world outside.” Next day he decided 
to abandon the visits to Denmark and 
Norway which had been in his program. 
The news received was still very vague, 
and was only meagerly supplemented until 
they landed at Dunkirk on the twenty- 
ninth. The Kaiser had arrived home two 
days earlier—the twenty-seventh. 


XXII—Serajevo and After 
III—German Knowledge of the Ultimatum 


\ \ JHAT did Germany know of the terms 

of the note to Serbia before it was 
delivered? On the twenty-fourth of July, 
M. Jules Cambon, French ambassador at 
Berlin, after Herr von Jagow had admitted 
that he approved of the note, asked him if 
the Berlin cabinet had really been entirely 
ignorant of Austria’s requirements before 
they were communicated to Belgrad, “and 
as he told me that that was so, I showed 
him my surprise at seeing him undertake 
to support claims of whose limit and scope 
he was ignorant.” Next day the British 
chargé d’affaires received so clear a reply in 
the negative to a similar question that he 
was not able to carry the matter further, 
but, like his French colleague, he could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
blank check given by Germany to Austria. 
On the twenty-fifth Lichnowsky read to 
Sir Edward Grey a telegram from the 
German foreign office saying that his gov- 
ernment had nct known beforehand, and 
had had no more than other powers to do 
with the stiff terms of the note. 

Sir Edward Grey, like other foreign min- 
isters, did not receive a copy of the note 
till the twenty-fourth. On that day the 
Buckingham Palace conference broke up, 
unable to agree as to the boundaries of the 
area to be excluded from the compulsory 
operation of the Home Rule Bill. Herr 
Kautsky states that not only did the Ger- 
man Government know how the ultimatum 
was to be framed but that it was in their 
possession before it was delivered. Tschir- 
schky, in Vienna, received a copy on the 
twenty-first, and this being transmitted by 
letter, it reached the foreign office in Berlin 
on the afternoon of the twenty-second. 
According to the private information of 
our ambassador at Vienna, Tschirschky 
also telegraphed it to the Kaiser. 

Bethmann-Hollweg himself admits: 


We did ascertain through Herr von Tschir- 
schky the general lines of the demands that 
Austria was making on Serbia. Nor did we 
consider that we could disapprove them in 
principle. 


On the other hand, he denies that they 
had cognizance of the document at a time 
when they could have modified it either in 
form orin tenor. As M. Poincaré, however, 
points out, there would still have been time, 
after it reached Berlin on the afternoon of 
the twenty-second, for the German Govern- 
ment to telegraph to Vienna before the 
final step was taken at Belgrad, which was 
not till the evening of the twenty-third. 
Five years after the event, Bethmann- 
Hollweg wrote that the secretary of state 
communicated to him the text of the ulti- 
matum with the observation that he con- 
sidered it too severe, and that he himself 
said the same to the Austrian ambassador. 
This was in flat contradiction with what was 
said officially to the other powers at the 
time. In a note communicated by the 
German ambassador to Sir Edward Grey 
on July twenty-fourth it was stated that 
“the course of procedure and demands of 


the Austro-Hungarian Govern, 
only be regarded as equitable ay 
ate.’ 


The Austrian ambassador telegra 
Berlin on the twenty-fifth: 


We are advised in the most press 
to proceed immediately and pled t 
the presence of an accomplished fac 


There was no longer any delay 
twenty-fifth, although the reply 
Serbia on the twenty-fourth to he 
on all essential points an accepte 
demands, Austria broke off diplo 
tions, and on the twenty-eighth 
war. Bethmann-Hollweg draws 
tion between the motives of | 
powers. Russia was, he says, “ 
its expansion,” whereas Austri; 
made war on Serbia in order to 
own survival, and Germany “¢ 
ally” for the same reason. 


XXI11I—Calendar 
July-August, 1914 


S THE sequence of dates is ofi 

to a full understanding of thi 

the following summary may 
useful: 
JUNE 28. Murder of Archdukea 
Serbian Government condem 
rage and are prepared to subr 
any persons implicated in it. 
Austrian press campaign agai 


assured, in reply, that Kaise 
his stand loyally beside Austi 
Conference at Potsdam. 
JuLY 6. Kaiser leaves on Set 
cruise. 
JULY 7. Council of Austro-Hun 
isters. Decide to send ulti 
Serbia. 
JULY 16. President Poincaré an 
ani, prime minister of Fra| 
Dunkirk on visit to Russia anc¢| 
vian states. 
vith a (Friday). British Fle 


ead. 

JuLty 18 (Saturday). British 
viewed by the King. 4 

JuLy 20 (Monday). British Fi 
Portland for dispersal. ~ 

JULY 21 (Tuesday). Confer 
moned by the King, meets atB] 
Palace “with the object of 
outstanding issues in relation {I 
lem of Irish government.” — 

JULY 22 (Wednesday). Bucking. 
conference. 

JuLy 23 (Thursday). Bucking]! 
conference. | 
President Poincaré and M. V. 
Russia. 


Serbian reply delivered. Tl 
minister breaks off diplomat 
and leaves Belgrad. | 
JuLy 26 (Sunday). Sir E.G 
Paris, Berlin and Rome on hi 
that ambassadors of Germa 
and Italy should meet him in! 
Austrian mobilization again 
Russian minister for foreign! 
gins conversations with Aust 
sador and proposes friendly ' 
views with Vienna. La 
Juty 27 (Monday). Kaiser 


Commons on account 0 
situation. 
(Continued on Page ' 
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NY TLHIN the past few weeks, the 

United States Rubber Company 
announced to the users, merchants 
and manufacturers of Rubber Goods 
of all descriptions three new and 
basic developments— 


Sprayed Rubber 
Web Cord 
Flat-Band Method of Building 
a Cord Tire 


In the light of these advances, the 
forethought of this Company in estab- 
lishing its own rubber plantations, 
and ensuring its supply of rubber 
latex, seems almost prophetic. 


If this Company had not been grow- 
ing its own rubber for years, working 
clear through from the latex to the 
finished articles of manufactured 
rubber, two of these discoveries— 
Sprayed Rubberand Web Cord, might 
never have been made at all.* 


The New Sprayed Rubber 


Instead of coagulating rubber out 
of the latex with smoke or chemicals— 
the only methods known heretofore 


*| is worth noting that the United States - 
ubber Company is the only rubber 
nufacturing company in the world 
\at grows its own rubber in any con- 

lerable quantity. 


Peninsula. It has over 5,000,000 rubber trees, 
production as more trees are planted. Furtherm 
and larger quantities of latex—the milky 
tapped. A sure and increasing source of rubber latex of the highest quality. 


—latex is sprayed as a snow-white 
mist into super-heated air. The water 
is driven out of it—nothing else. Pure 
rubber alone remains. 


As it comes out of the spraying 
chamber, Sprayed Rubber is a mass 
of clinging snow-white flakes. 


It contains no acid, no smoke resi- 
dues, no insects, no bits of bark or 
foreign matter of any kind. 


It retains all the fine natural qual- 
ities of the latex—including many 
that were impaired by the former 
primitive methods of obtaining rub- 
ber from the latex. 


It is uniform in quality—dry and 
pure, - 


The rubber manufacturer knows 
beforehand how Sprayed Rubber is 
going to behave in his various man- 
ufacturing processes. It vulcanizes to 
perfection. 


The New Web Cord 
Web Cord also starts with the latex. 


The technicians of this Company dis- 
covered that pure rubber latex has a strong 
natural affinity for cotton cord. 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 
: If the United States Rubber Company had not 
established its own Rubber Plantations 


“Fifteen Years ago — 


This Company owns Rubber Plantations totalling 


110,000 acres in Sumatra and on the Malayan 
with almost limitless opportunity for increased 
ore, each year the trees now bearing yield larger 
liquid that flows from the rubber tree when it is 


Here was the clue to something that cord 
tire makers have been hunting for years—how 
to impregnate cord tire fabric with pure rubber 
—to get away from using chemical solutions 
of rubber which injure cotton cord. 


In the Web Cord every cord is soaked 
through with pure rubber. 
Web Cordis the firstrubber-web cord fabric. 


There are no cross tie-threads. 


Tires without a Weak Spot 


The Flat-Band Method of building a Cord 
Tire does away with practically all the flexion- 
resistance within the tire. 


Briefly, tires are now built on a flat drum 
and then inflated and vulcanized urider gentle 
internal pressure. 


Every cord in the tire is kept at the correct 
length, lies at the correct angle, and takes its 
proportionate part of the load. 


A tire built of web cord in this way is homo- 
geneous. It is balanced. It has no weak spot. 
It is highly resistant to puncture and wear, 

* * * 


It is believed that these three de- 
velopments mean more to the rubber 
manufacturer and the user of rubber 
products of all kinds than anything 
that has been accomplished in the 
rubber industry since vulcanization 
was discovered in 1839. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

JuLy 28 (Tuesday). Austria declares war 
on Serbia, and hostilities begin. 
Austria declines Russian suggestion that 
the means of settling the conflict should 
be discussed between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, and also dec'ines negotiations 
with powers on basis of Serbian reply; 
her quarrel with Serbia is “‘purely an 
Austrian concern.” 

JuLy 29 (Wednesday). Bombardment of 
Belgrad begins. 
Russian Government announce mobili- 
zation in four southern conscriptions. 
President Poincaré arrives in Paris. 
Sir E. Grey warns German ambassador 
not to count on England standing aside 
in all circumstances. 
Germany makes bid for British neutral- 
ity. 
Sir E. Grey presses for mediating infiu- 
ence by any method acceptable to Ger- 
many. 
Prime Minister in House of Commons: 
“The situation is one of extreme gravity.” 
The First Fleet leaves Portland Roads 
for Scapa Flow. 


the host, “I invested what little cash I 
ot =} Meow {J 

“Little!’’ groaned the host. 

A in tax-exempt securities because I 
had no desire to HY 

“We understand,” interjected the ex- 
banker. He is that kind. 

“T was merely trying to get as much as 
the savings banks pay their depositors, and 
thus be a brother to the thrifty. Of course 
in addition to the small amount of cash I 
also received for my interest some bonds of 
the new company. My wife wasn’t well 
and we decided to go abroad for a long rest. 
That being the case I made out my income- 
tax return, with the help of an expert, had 
my lawyer O. K. it, and then I myself took 
it down to the collector’s office. As I ex- 
pected to be gone about a year, I decided 
to pay the tax in one installment. So I 
carried a certified check for the ‘entire 
amount and I turned it in and got a receipt 
for it, to carry with me, in case the matter 
came up. It was for a trifle over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘There 
was no possibility of any disagreement be- 
tween the tax office and myself as to the 
amount because my income was derived 
exclusively from a few bonds and some 
preferred stocks and a couple of mortgages. 

“T was in St. Moritz when I got a letter 
from the Department of Internal Revenue 
notifying me that owing to my failure to 
pay the tax at the proper time—when I 
made out my report—I would have to pay 
not only the two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars due but a penalty as well. It 
wasn’t very much. I think it was about 
five per cent. Of course I was not annoyed. 
The canceled check was at my bank and I 
had the collector’s receipt with me. I sent 
to Henry Forrester, my lawyer, a copy of 
my answer to the collector, in which I ex- 
plained the circumstances.” 


Colonel Elkington’s Experience 


“‘About six weeks later I got a second 
letter, practically the same as the first. I 
therefore cabled to Forrester. He, it seems, 
called up the collector’s office, and they 
promised to look up the matter. They 
probably did, because a few days later a 
young man from the collector’s office called 
on Forrester to inform him that I would 
have to pay the tax and the penalty at once. 

“*But my client paid it,’ persisted For- 
rester. 

: “Where is he?’ asked the deputy collec- 
or. 

“*Tn Switzerland.’ : 

“¢Well, we have no record of the pay- 
ment having been made, and so he will have 
to pay it right away.’ 

“He won’t pay it again.’ 

“Can he prove that he paid it once?’ 

“Certainly; he has a receipt.’ 

“Where is it?’ 

“*He has it with him.’ 

«Then he’ll have to pay.’ 

““‘He doesn’t have to do anything of the 
kind,’ said Forrester. 

“«*T have here a warrant of distraint ——’ 

“‘Hold on!’ said Forrester. ‘Let me tell 
you once more that the money was duly 
paid. If it isn’t on record at your office 
somebody there has made a mistake. And 
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Precantisnst ay regulations put in 

orce. 

Juty 30 (Thursday). Home Rule Amend- 
ing Bill indefinitely postponed in order 
that ‘“‘the nation should present a united 
tront.” 

Prime Minister: “The issues of peace 
and war are hanging in the balance.” 
Sir E. Grey refuses German bid for Brit- 
ish neutrality. 

Germany, asked for reply as to media- 
tion, says time will be saved by her 
communicating with Vienna direct. 
Austria resumes conversations with Rus- 


sia. 

JuLy 31 (Friday). Austria and Russia 
order general mobilization. Germany 
proclaims Kriegsgefahr—(imminence of 
war). 

Conversations proceeding between Rus- 
sian minister for foreign affairs and Aus- 
trian ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
German ultimatum to Russian Govern- 
ment requiring them to countermand 
mobilization within twelve hours. 
German ambassador at Paris requires M. 
Viviani to say next day what attitude of 
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France would be in event of war with 


ussia. 
Bank of England raises its discount rate 
from 4 to 8 per cent. 
Stock Exchange closed sine die. 

Aucust 1 (Saturday). Germany orders 
general mobilization. 
Germany declares war on Russia, her 
demand not having been complied with. 
France orders general mobilization. 
France replies to German challenge that 
she will have regard to her own interests. 
Bank rate raised to 10 per cent. 

Aucust 2 (Sunday). Germany and Russia 
in a state of war. 
German ultimatum to Belgium. 
German troops enter Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. 
Sir E. Grey gives to French ambassador 
assurance of protection of French north- 
ern and western coasts and shipping 
against hostile operations by German 
Fleet. 
Mobilization of British Fleet ordered. 
Appeal of King of Belgium to King 
George. 
Cabinet decision. 


TAX DODGING DE LUXE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of course if you do anything rash we shall 
hold you personally responsible. Some 
clerk’s carelessness won’t help you any if a 
mistake has been made. So you’d better 
go easy with your threats and watch your 
step. I again warn you that you are per- 
sonally liable.’ 

“‘Well, that made the deputy pause. 

“‘Have you seen the canceled check?’ 
he asked politely. 

““*No. But I saw the receipt.’ 

“<T’1] have to see either the receipt or 
the canceled check.’ 

“<¢T’l] cable, just to be nice to you. But 
my advice to go easy still stands,’ said For- 
rester. 

‘Well, he cabled and I cabled to my bank 
instructing them to let Forrester have the 
vouchers he needed, which they did. The 
next time the deputy called, Forrester 
showed him the check. That settled it, of 
course. Forrester asked the deputy to find 
out how the mistake happened, and the 
man did so. It seems the trouble was that 
one of the clerks had set down the amount 


_paid, but not the name of the payer. There 


was no discrepancy in the cash item and 
when somebody got my return and no 
record of my having paid, he naturally got 
after me. 

“T wasn’t particularly annoyed, probably 
because I wasn’t here and heard no threats. 
As our friend said, mistakes are bound to 
happen anywhere. In Washington, I am 
told by fellow victims, the department is 
always willing to meet a man more than 
halfway. But I want to tell you about an 
experience in England. 

“T was visiting an old friend, Colonel 
Elkington. He had figured out what in- 
come tax he ought to pay. But it seems 
somebody in the tax department had differ- 
ent views as to the right amount, and noti- 
fied Elkington that he would have to pay 
so much more. 

“‘Elkington was sure he was right, so he 
trotted over to see the chap—I forget what 
his title was, but his job was being a sort 
of assessor. Elkington argued with him, 
but the assessor insisted he would have to 
pay the higher amount. Elkington left the 
tax office in a huff, went straight to an ex- 
pert, laid the facts before him and asked 
for an opinion. The expert promptly said 
that Elkington was absolutely right. 

“So Elkington chased back to the as- 
sessor and told him what the expert said. 
The assessor chap didn’t deny that Elking- 
ton might possibly be right, but he said 
that until the matter was passed upon by 
somebody or other higher up Elkington 
must pay the higher amount and put in a 
claim for a refund. 

“Blkington, being an Englishman and a 
great stickler for his rights, said he’d be 
damned if he paid what he didn’t owe, and 
walked out of the office. He was after jus- 
tice, so he went straight to the place where 
it was supposed to be on tap. It seems 
there is a sort of emergency court that 
passes on such disputes without delay. 
Elkington appeared before this court, 
stated his case himself, and the judges lis- 
tened without comment. When he was 
done they looked over his figures, and right 
then and there they told him that he was 
right and the assessor fellow was wrong. 


But that wasn’t enough. Justice was jus- 
tice. They sent for the assessor to appear 
before them at once, and when he did they 
told him that his job was to carry out the 
requirements of the law and that it was not 
his business to annoy taxpayers! That’s 
what sticks: not to annoy taxpayers. 
“Think of this! We had never had an 
income tax of any kind. Did Congress 
study the problem? Did it consider the 
probable workings of certain parts of it? 
Was it clearly written? Were adequate 
measures taken to insure an efficient en- 
forcement of it or to avoid unnecessary 
annoyances or hardships to the public that 
paid? Why, employes of the department 
themselves could not interpret the law for 
the benefit of the public. There had to be 
rulings on every point. The department 
used to reverse itself so often that nobody 
was sure of his ground from day to day. 
Even at this late day we have evidence of 
incomplete knowledge. Five years ago a 
company of which I am a director, sent a 
representative to Washington to confer 
with the department about the tax that we 
should pay. Our man and the department 
official went over our books together and we 
agreed on the tax we should pay for 1917.” 


Rich Men’s Mistakes 


“Well, the other day the company got a 
letter from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue saying that under a brand-new 
ruling we would have to pay five hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars more on our 1917 
tax, notwithstanding the agreement under 
which we paid the tax that the department 
in February of 1918 declared we should 
pay. Whose fault? I suppose the fault 
belongs to those who framed the law. The 
department has to adhere to the Supreme 
Court’s decisions when they come out. I 
think the present income tax ridiculous. No 
wonder some of my friends admit that they 
have never paid a cent of income tax. Why 
should they?”’ 

He looked about for an answer. 

So I said, ‘‘ Which friends have not paid?” 

“You'll use their names,’’ he objected. 

“‘ Are they in themaximum-surtax class?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. One of them has an income of a 
couple of millions a year, and he has not 
paid one cent in income tax since the 
damned thing went into effect. Another 
got tired of paying, so he decided to econ- 
omize.”’ 

“How do they manage?’ I asked. 

“T’ll tell you their names. You ask them 
for the details.” 

“‘T’l] do so,”’ I promised, and then he told 
me the names. 

That is what sent me to Wall Street. If 
men whose taxes ran into the millions didn’t 
pay a cent, it was tax dodging de luxe, and 
should be instructive. 

Before I had been in Wall Street an hour 
I discovered that a remarkable change had 
come over the attitude of the big ticker 
capitalists toward their own mistakes. In 
the old days, every time a self-made mil- 
lionaire died, the public read the inventory 
of his estate with much interest. Every- 
body wants to know in which stocks and 
bonds the great financier put his money. 


many declares war on France, 
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discovered that the second C. Lode was a 
hole in the ground. It was not worth a 
cent. 

“T rather think that-he suspected it be- 
fore the other victims did, not because he 
tried to unload his shares, for he never had 
the ghost of a chance to do that, but because 
he did not have the stock put in his name, 
but in the name of his chief broker as 
trustee, W. D. Joslyn, of Joslyn & Co., 
whose learned counsel I have the honor to 
be. Bill Joslyn told me that for years every 
time he asked Dan what he wished done 
with that Quaker Queen Mining Company 
stock they had in the office belonging to 
him, Dan vehemently denied that he owned 
any such lithographs. In fact, he was so 
peeved at the accusation that the firm 
never pressed the matter. He was a good 
customer, and if he chose to forget that one 
boob play it wasn’t for them to talk like a 
lawful wedded wife. 

“Last year about this time, Joslyn de- 
cided to retire. You know, his only son 
was killed in the Argonne and there wasn’t 
any sense in old Bill’s staying in Wall 
Street any longer. His two partners had 
some differences between themselves, and 
when the old man decided to wind up the 
business the junior partners formed con- 
nectionswith other Stock-Exchangehouses.”’ 


A Diplomatic Victory 


“T attended to the legal end of the disso- 
lution. One day Joslyn spoke to me about 
the Quaker Queen mining stock belonging 
to Daniel Dolliver. The question was what 
should be done with it, and it was then that 
Bill told me how mad Dan got every time 
they mentioned that indiscretion to him. 
As each of the junior partners was hoping 
to take into his new firm the greater part of 
Dan’s business, neither of them was anxious 
to annoy the infallible Mr. Dolliver. 

“Tt was up to me to dispose legally of 
that investment of a quarter of a million 
bucks, 

“T knew it was no use to write, so I 
called up Dan at the Union Club, where he 
goes every afternoon to tell everybody who 
will listen that there is no excuse for any- 
body making mistakes. I said, ‘Mr. Dolli- 
ver, the firm of Joslyn & Co. is winding up 
its affairs. They are clients of mine. I find 
they have twenty thousand shares of Qua- 
ker Queen Mining Company stock which 
belongs to you. My clients tell me that you 
have said that stock is not yours. I suppose 
you have forgotten the circumstances ——’ 

“*T never owned any such stock,’ inter- 
rupted Dolliver. 

““*Tt’s all paid for,’ I observed soothingly, 
‘and our books show 4 

““T don’t give a hoot in Hades what ap- 
pears on your books. It isn’t my stock. I 
never heard of it. I’ll thank you not to 
annoy me at my club with any such mes- 
sages.’ 

“Hold on, Dolliver,’ I said. ‘Writing to 
you does no good, and that stock has to be 
handed over to its rightful owner. I’ll send 
it to your office : 

““No! No!’ 

“*Then I’ll send it to your house. You 
will sign a receipt for it and ‘ 

“*‘T shall do nothing of the kind. I don’t 
want any mining stock. I never owned any 
in my life. Throw it away if you want to 
get rid of it.’ 
ae ‘No. You might sue us some day if we 

id.’ 

““T won’t!’ he promised. 

“*You could,’ I said. ‘You’ve got to 
take it and it’s for you to throw it away if 
you wish. Where will you be this evening?’ 

““Don’t you dare do anything of the 
kind!’ he yelled. 

“*Well, then, write us a little note au- 
thorizing us to throw away the twenty 
thousand shares of Quaker Queen Mining 
Company stock which W. D. Joslyn holds 
as trustee for you. That will solve the 
problem.’ 

“*T’I] do nothing of the kind,’ he said, and 
hung up. 

“You see, he had spent eighteen years 
trying to forget that he had been dumb-bell 
enough to fall for such a play. Of course 
I didn’t send him the certificates. But that 
night in bed I happened to think about the 
matter, and wondered how I could get him 
to sign a receipt for the stock, when sud- 
denly I thought of a way to get him 
to take the stock not only instantly but 
gratefully. 

“The next morning I called him up when 
I thought he was at breakfast. I told the 
butler to say it was a purely personal mat- 
ter. My, but Dan was peeved. 
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““T want to do you a favor, Dolliver,’ 
Isaid. ‘I shouldn’t do it after the way you 
talked to me last night ; 

““What’s the favor?’ he interrupted. 

““Have you stopped to think that you 
paid two hundred thousand dollars in cash 
for that Quaker Queen stock H 

““Can’t you stop annoying me? I was 
breakfasting peacefully 

“*You listen! Have you stopped to think 
that if you order Joslyn & Co. to sell that 
stock they may get about fifty cents for the 
twenty thousand shares from a junk dealer? 
That would legally establish a loss of two 
hundred thousand dollars on that stock we 
are trying to get you to accept.’ 

“Dan is not so slow. 

“*Oh! Yes!’ he said. 
I wished to help an old friend of mine who 
thought he had a mine there and needed a 
little money for exploratory work. He was 
a nice chap and I was anxious to oblige him 
as a personal : 

“*Well, you send for that stock,’ I said, 
and hung up. 

“Well, old Dolliver himself came down 


and instructed Joslyn to sell that stock at | 


public auction. They got two dollars for 
the lot from a tall chap with a comic-opera 
goatee, who, they tell me, buys all sorts of 
worthless securities on the theory that they 
are million-to-one shots, but if he ever 
lands one of them he’ll be on velvet for the 
rest of his life. And you can bet that Dan 
made Uncle Sam pay for his one indiscre- 
tion. 
come of last year. 
There was no cheating. Of course they are 
all doing it. That’s why I say you won’t 
see any more cats and dogs in the invento- 
ries of Wall Street magnates in a few years.” 


I found the belief general that the one | 
trouble with the present income tax is the | 


motive that keeps it on the statute books 


unchanged. Whether or not that belief is | 


justified or not, the fact remains that if the 


intent is to make the rich pay, then the | 


damagogues have overreached themselves 


and the public is being fooled. The surtaxes | 


have made cats and dogs the most popular 
animals in the millionaires’ menageries. 
They’ve moved up from the cellar, 

If profits are to be taxed, then losses 
should be deducted, in common fairness. 


ished in certain quarters that men like 


Mr. George F. Baker and Mr. John D. | 
Rockefeller, whose fortunes run into the | 


hundreds of millions, could not have many 
losses, but were sure to have huge profits. 
As a matter of fact all capitalists make rot- 
ten investments at times. A list of Mr. 


Rockefeller’s purchases of gold bricks in the | 


past would make an I. W. W. weep for 
sheer joy, and he is not the worst. 
all have had them, and they all still have 


them, and so long as human beings are fal- | 


lible they will keep on buying them. 


Growing Volume of Tax Exempts 


The first thing the surtaxes did was to 
drive those supercapitalists who were going 
to pay so many millions of dollars into 
Uncle Sam’s yawning pocket into investing 
in tax-exempt bonds. The rate was not at- 
tractive to the small investor, but it is esti- 
mated that the amount of tax-exempt 
bonds in the United States, excluding such 
Federal Government issues as are partly 
exempt, is about eleven billion dollars. 
This compares with about five billions ten 
years ago. At this writing municipal bonds 
are coming out at the rate of well over one 
billion a year, and Farm-Loan bonds are 
also being issued pretty fast. Think of that 
one item alone of one hundred million dollars 
a month of municipal bonds. The interest 
on these tax-exempt bonds outstand- 
ing represents an income of well over four 
hundred million dollars a year that does not 
pay the income tax. Of course it is impos- 
sible to estimate just how much tax the 
Government does not get, probably not less 
than one hundred and sixty million dollars a 
year, which is the equivalent of 4 per cent on 
four billions of capital. Men like Henry 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller or George F. 
Baker pay the maximum tax, which is 
about 58 per cent this year, but there are 
not many like them, so my estimate is con- 
servative enough. A business man risking 
his money in business expects a greater re- 
turn than the 4 or 5 per cent that a bond 
pays, and in addition gives work and wages 
to other men. 

Right here is a good place to state that it 
is not always the man with the high- 
surtaxed income who tries to avoid paying 
the tax. 


‘I remember now. | 


He deducted that loss from his in- | 
It was perfectly legal. 
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St. Louis smoker 
moves into 
second place 


With 405 cans to his credit 
| Mr. Thurston smokes his 


way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is more 
than qualified for membership in the 
Edgeworth Club. But his position in the 
championship-smoker class is not so well 
established. Mr. Thurston’s interesting 
letter follows: 


Hotel Garni, St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
I have often heard of great smokers of one 
kind of tobacco. 
I have smoked 405 cans of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice 35¢ size without changing. 

Now if you know of any better record I 
would be glad to hear from you. I smoke one 
can of tobacco in two days and enjoy every 
pipeful. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Byron Thurston. 


They | 


More than a year ago an Edgeworth 


smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. 
H. F. Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that he 
had smoked more Edgeworth than any 


other living man. At that time he had 
smoked over 1000 cans of the same size 
purchased by Mr. Thurston, distributed 
over a period of nearly a score of years. 

So while it that Mr. 


appears today 


| Thurston is well behind the leader, if he 


continues smoking a can every two days, 
it may be only a matter of years before he 


Possibly the pleasing delusion was cher. | Wi! be well in advance of the entire field. 


Still, it is a big country and there are a 
lot of Edgeworth smokers. You can never 
tell when a new record will be hung up to 
be the envy of all smokers. 

Edgeworth has something about it that 
holds smokers. 

Not that everyone 

likes Edgeworth, but 
those who do generally 
remain steadfast in 
their loyalty to the 
tobacco year after 
year. 
If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother 
Company will be 
glad to send you 
free samples of 
both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Then you can 
smoke a few pipe- 
fuls and judge for 
yourself whether or not the tobacco is as 
good as a great many veteran pipe smokers 
claim it is. 

Just drop a postcard to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va., and the free samples will be forwarded 
to you promptly. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
come in small, pocket-size packages, in 
attractive tin humidors and in handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


— 


| 
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A friend told me a curious story. He 
said that an acquaintance of his, an expert 
accountant who made a specialty of help- 
ing corporations make out their tax returns, 
thought there would be a market for a book 
for use by small shopkeepers. He worked a 
long time until he perfected a little ledger 
or set of blank forms. It was an ingenious 
affair, just what was needed by storekeepers 
who probably kept their books in a way to 
give them a lot of bother at the end of the 
year when they came to make out their 
income-tax returns. The accountant and 
his printer were so confident of the sales 
that they decided to reduce costs from the 
start by printing a very large quantity of 
the books. They gave it as a side line to 
hundreds of salesmen and canvassers all 
over the country. They confidently ex- 
pected to clean up a big sum. 

At the end of sixty days the salesmen 
sent in their reports. How many of the 
books do you think they sold? 

Not a single one! 

The traveling men said that many of the 
small shops simply refused to keep books. 
Many of them did not keep their check- 
book stubs. Assoon as the checks were used 
up they destroyed the old check books, stubs 
and all, also the vouchers as soon as they 
got them. They did not wish to keep any 
records of their business for tax purposes. 
That way they didn’t have to make a 
return. 

The man who told me that story is con- 
nected with a world-famous financial insti- 
tution. When I expressed astonishment he 
said, “‘It surprised me also until I began to 
hear of the number of lawyers and doctors 
who now insist on having their fees paid in 
cash instead of by check.” 

“You mean in unmarked bills,” I cor- 
rected. 

“Precisely.” 

T have a friend who is connected with the 
Department of Internal Revenue. When 
I told him my story, he said: ‘‘There is no 
doubt that thousands of small tradesmen 
all over the country do not keep books in 
order to foil the income-tax collector, and 
your story about the failure of the ledger 
inventor is true because we heard about it 
at the time. But don’t run away with the 
notion that Uncle Sam just throws up his 
hands and lets the would-be dodgers get 
away with it. Suppose there is a shop- 
keeper—let us call him Kaplan and say he 
runs a delicatessen store. He has made no 
return and we want to know why, because 
we know he must have had enough income 
to report. Well, a revenue officer goes to 
Mr. Kaplan’s shop and asks to see the 
books. 

“<T got none,’ says Mr. Kaplan. 

“¢Why not?’ 

“¢T don’t keep any. I am my own boss. 
I know what I start with and I know what 
I got at the end of the year. If I don’t make 
a profit I don’t have an income, doI? And 
if I don’t have an income I don’t have to 
make any return, do I?’” 


Shaking Down the Refractory 


“You have a bank account, haven’t 
you?’ asks the revenue officer. 

““*Yes,’ says Kaplan. 

“*T et me see it,’ says the officer. 

“Kaplan produces his pass book. The 
revenue officer adds the total deposits for 
the year. In the absence of proofs to the 
contrary, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is invested by law with authority 
to tax Mr. Kaplan on the basis of his gross 
income. This has often been done, with 
highly beneficial results. 

“But suppose Mr. Kaplan says he does 
not keep a bank account. Well, the depart- 
ment has in its possession detailed statistics 
of about every known business in the 
United States, and so, since Mr. Kaplan 
will not help, the officer simply turns to the 
dope card about the delicatessen trade and 
arrives at a figure that he thinks represents 
fairly what Kaplan made or ought to have 
made during the year, and Mr. Kaplan 
pays this arbitrarily fixed tax. 

“T wish to make clear to you that in 
practically every case of this kind that has 
come up before the department—that is, 
when the man claimed that he kept no 
record whatever of his sales or volume of 
business and was therefore taxed on an arbi- 
trary basis—the man somehow managed 
later on to produce some sort of data as to 
his business. This usually showed, of 
course, what he really ought to pay. This 
belated figure is always less than the 
amount the revenue officer kindly fixed for 
him to pay on, which shows how fair the 
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department is. As a matter of fact, it is not 
true that these men don’t keep books. 
They couldn’t keep on doing business with- 
out knowing how they were making out. 
It is just a bluff. But we call it, and there is 
much less of it each year. 

“Then, too, Kaplan and his like in every 
business have to borrow money from the 
banks. Before Kaplan gets the loan his bank 
usually asks for a statement of his business. 
Well, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has the right to call upon the banks to see 
these statements. It is not often that the 
little fellow can get away with such crude 
attempts at dodging. 

“Of course, attempts at deliberate fraud 
are a different matter. You are not inter- 
ested in that phase of the business. But 
I may tell you that the device most fre- 
quently used by people who are trying to 
cheat the Government is found in the 
manipulation of inventories. Suppose a 
concern takes a physical inventory but 
does not permanently keep records of all 
these annual inventories. The department 
finds it very difficult to verify or disprove 
the accuracy of these inventories three or 
four years after the return is filed. This en- 
ables the fraudulent merchant to show 
small sales when merchandise prices are up, 
which, of course, would indicate small 
profits; and they would show large sales at 
times when prices were low and the profits 
accordingly. We want to check up the 
man’s figures, but how can we years after 
that particular inventory was taken?” 


Success in Tax-Collecting 


“You ask how we get after the dodgers? 
To begin with, let me say that the depart- 
ment thinks it is doing mighty well if it can 
collect 80 per cent of what is due the Gov- 
ernment. We allow for not getting it all. 
We use various methods. Of course we 
get thousands of anonymous tips. They 
are usually signed Citizen or Taxpayer or 
Anti-Dodger or A Friend. They tell us 
that a certain man is making no returns or 
is cheating. Of these anonymous communi- 
cations we find that only about 25 per cent 
are of any value to us. The rest are lies, 
prompted by hatred or envy; spite letters, 
such as the society journals get. We do not 
know from whom they come. Quite often 
we get tips from clerks who know that 
misrepresentations are made. But we do 
pretty well, and the department is so con- 
vinced that the overwhelming majority of 
Americans are honest that we have stand- 
ing orders to give the taxpayer the benefit 
of the doubt always. 

“Don’t forget what we always keep in 
mind, and that is that success in collecting 
taxes depends on the codperation of the 
taxed. We are able to collect taxes only 
because the people are willing to pay them. 
What do you see every March in front of 
the office of every collector of internal 
revenue in every district? Why, a string of 
people waiting their turn to pay their in- 
come tax. Suppose the people with taxable 
incomes decided to a man not to pay a cent 
in taxes. Why, we couldn’t collect any. 
That is all. Oh, no, believe me, the plain 
fact is that the department and the people 
work together. If there is any fault with 
the taxes you must blame the people or 
their representatives in Congress, but not 
the department that does the collecting. 
It would be much nicer to have a sensible 
tax, one that would collect itself, so that no 
one could cheat, and at the same time one 
that raised enough revenue without being a 
burden to any individual or class. For in- 
stance? Well, a sales tax. 

“You ask about the wholesale merchants 
or, rather, about big business? Well, I do 
not think that any of the big corporations 
has ever been deliberately guilty of fraud 
in its tax payments. But being human 
institutions with human beings at their 
head, it was only natural that they should 
take advantage of whatever loopholes there 
might be in the law. They paid what the 
law said they must, and no more, and no 
man is expected to do any better than that 
whenit comes to paying taxes. Forinstance, 
companies that had always made large 
profits were confronted with huge surtaxes 
in the high tax years, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
They did not defraud the Government, but 
money which in a strict sense should have 
been paid in taxes they devoted to improv- 
ing their organization and business. The 
way they did it was by liberal increases in 
salaries to their officers and employes and 
by enormous advertising allowances. There 
is no question whatever that the imposition 
of the high surtax had more to do with 
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raising wages and with the extensive ad- 
vertising campaigns than anything else. 

“Of course the high salaries meant con- 
tented and loyal employes, and big adver- 
tising meant what big advertising always 
means if it is intelligently placed. They 
were selling all they made and did not need 
more business. But they figured it paid to 
keep their names before their trade at the 
cheap net rates. It was publicity in ad- 
vance of the dull period that was bound to 
follow the war boom. It was one of the 
chief selling points used by advertising 
solicitors four or five years ago. Clients 
were taught to figure that they were getting 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising for thirty thousand dollars. High 
surtaxes and nothing else. In the same 
way, millions were spent and charged to 
maintenance and repairs that would have 
been paid out in dividends but for the sur- 
taxes. Not only were these improvements 
made to the plants but even to dwellings for 
the workmen. Concrete was used in place 
of wood because the cost was of no conse- 
quence. Seventy per cent of it would have 
been paid in taxes. It was all legal.” 

I did not go to the financial district in 
search of evasions of the law or dishonest 
subterfuges. I was after the results of the 
actual workings of the law. It was clear 
that the income tax did not actually tax 
those incomes which the demagogues par- 
ticularly desired to tax. The proper place, 
therefore, was Wall Street. 

The first man to whom I disclosed my 
errand was one of the best-known corpora- 
tion lawyers in the United States. I hap- 
pened to run across him in front of the sub- 
treasury. He heard me in guilty silence 
which he sought to camouflage by looking 
judicial. 

I therefore ended by urging him pleas- 
antly, “Now, go ahead and tell me aboutit.” 

“About what?” 

“ About this income tax that doesn’t tax 
those big incomes you have in mind.” 

“T don’t know any ——” he began. 

And so I interrupted: “I don’t mean the 
income of your clients, who are all honest 
men and intelligent, and I am not askin 
for stories of trickery and fraud. I thin 
the trouble is with the surtaxes now that 
the war is over.” 

He thought a minute, obviously seeking 
the least guilty of his millionaire clients. 
Suddenly he began to laugh. I nodded. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘that’s the man I mean.” 

He ceased to laugh and asked seriously, 
“What you are looking for is just stories, 
isn’t it?” 

“True stories,” I corrected. “Actual 
happenings to prove what I suspect.” 

“T understand,” he said. “‘You know 
Tra Temple, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 


The Case of Ira Temple 


“Tra as the only son of Roger Temple 
inherited a fortune of about fifty million 
dollars as well as a Wall Street career and 
a family legend. Old Roger belonged to 
a former generation, when the gang con- 
sisted of a scant dozen. They habitually 
divided the booty among themselves— 
that is, they all participated in whatever 
good thing any of them discovered. The 
cohesive power of public plunder was their 
treaty of alliance and made all of them 
ticker experts. 

“Tra Temple inherited the fortune, the 
name, the stories that went with it, the 
superb collection of tapestries and his 
father’s instincts; but not old Roger’s 
genius. Being one of the richest men in the 
world he attracted the smoothest super- 
vultures of the genus promoter. He was 
always investing or speculating or going 
into all sorts of schemes. The income from 
his father’s estate was enormous and all of 
it was taxable, for old Roger wasn’t the 
man to whom a state or municipal bond 
appealed, with its pitiful 4 per cent per 
annum. Now, what I am about to tell you 
came to me without any pledge of secrecy. 
I don’t think it is an indiscretion to tell 

ou.’ 

“It is an act of friendship,” I assured the 
distinguished counsel. ‘And besides, Ira 
Temple isn’t your client.” 

My friend, the corporation lawyer, went 
on: “I have learned for a fact that since 
the income-tax law went into effect ten 
years ago, Ira Temple has never paid any 
tax. Not one penny! What do you say to 
that?” 

““As he has an income of between two 
and three million dollars a year, I believe 
you,” I said. 


“Not one cent. You see, the 
any net income to pay on 
managed to have losses in exces 
come. He is mixed up in soy 
that he has been able to esi 
losses on stock transactions 
irrigation schemes or power} 
in wheat, to offset his incom 
take he ever made—and t' 
of them—came in handy 
taxes were boosted. 


to him and reported that 
taxable income of four h 
dollars or thereabouts. 
““‘Nonsense!’ contradi 
‘That can’t be. It hadn 
Why should it be now?’ i 
“<“That’s what I make it,’ 
bookkeeper. 


% 


“<Just you go over the book 
necessary, I can sell some mor 
Western Lumber Compa 
It was one of his unfortune 

““¢We sold the last of then 
the accountant. Fas 

“‘What about those New 
sixes?’ Since 1913 he al 
enough of his worthless securi 
his income. zB. 

“<« All gone too,’ reported 

“« There must be something. 

“¢Vou haven’t got a chal 
bond in your box or at your! 
could show you a loss if you: 
today,’ said the bookkee 
was a devil of a thing to do, to 
that he had reached the end ¢ 
of cats and dogs. | 

“Well, you’ve got to fi 
said Ira, and went away mad 

But the next morning when, 
to his office, the bookkeeper, 
very competent man and ha 
Ira for years, was waiting forh 
Ira that he had worked unti 
night, to no avail. Try as he 
was no way of getting rid of 
come of four hundred and 
thousand dollars on which taxé 
to be paid. For a man who 
over two millions, to have to} 
of it is no joke, as even you 
Moreover, as a matter of ; 
was a fine thing to maintain t 
of the record of nonpayme! 
wonderful years, to pay now! 

“Tra sent for the expert ace! 


ot 


though that seemed to Ita, 
him greatly, and when Ira is 
always sends for William Pa 
has got so rich off the A 
for ten years or more he hi 
Ira any fee for his services. 
How much money does that 
son? Millions! Why, he he 
collecting emeralds, and he 
to be called professionally ¢ 
personally, when some pu 
matter disturbs him beyond! 
“Well, Mr. William Pat 
Tra’s tale of woe like a true 
bitter end. He is such a cle 
he may even have looked 
though he is the coldest-bloo 
North America. Then he sé 
boy, don’t worry. shall) 
Washington to Jeremiah \ 
income-tax expert, to come 
makes a specialty of sv 
course those d. f. bookk 
mistake. It will be all 
“Tra believed him, fo 
son talks that way, he 
saying. That tone of Vv 
his millions for him. 
thews showed up the nex 
wake of Mr. Patterson, 
clients but friends he 
The great Matthews lo 
at Mr. Temple’s book 
chief bookkeeper at wé 
night, till he found what he 
“Tt so happened that 
good deal in New Englan 


(Continued on F 


‘Continued from Page 78) 

id been an inside pool in it and two 
with other companies and a couple 
dividends and a swap of securities 
th buying and selling of both the 
the new stocks. Altogether it was 
mplicated account, but Matthews 
actly what the department’s atti- 
| prejudices were. He discovered 
a result of injudicious trading in 
gland Express stocks Ira Temple 
tained during the year losses 
ag to four hundred and forty thou- 
Jars. Ira’s record remained 100 
‘clear. What do you say to that 
And the great corporation lawyer 
; me triumphantly. 

that you can match it with clients 
; ” 


[ can’t,” he said, and waved a 
ewell at once. 

mise not to use real names,” I 
‘er him. 

lost himself in the throng. I had 
_ to doubt the truth of the story. 
‘k the trouble to verify it later. I 
y where I went; but I learned it 
‘utely true. 

noments later I ran across a Bos- 
1 whose firm does a very large 
imission business. He is a mem- 
» New York Stock Exchange and 
‘tive genius for knowing things he 
siness to know. This makes him 
access as a stock broker. There 
'when I have suspected him of 
ssing. But whenever I have ac- 
1 of it he has contented himself 
ig: “How long would I last if I 
sed? And how could I have 
ght so often? If I told you my 
‘getting the real dope you’d pub- 
1 then I would have to fall back 
ig for a living. When I live I 
10w I’m going to keep on living.” 


\The Waters Estate 


wys has stories to tell. I men- 
at data I was collecting in tax 
2 luxe and he instantly said, as I 
‘ould: “T’ll tell you one, only the 
yet, as you newspapermen used 
ind of saying. Do you remember 
‘Waters? I beg your pardon! Of 
rybody remembers old Bill Wa- 
was the most picturesque trolley 
shat ever lived, and I don’t care 
|" Names you call to mind either. 
was one of the largest ever set- 
ston. He owned more trolley 
anybody ever dreamed of own- 
f I tell you that his estate was 


larger than I suspected and that 
} principal brokers for years, and 
how I am always getting unget- 
‘dope, you will get some idea of 
}0se mouth. He was all the time 
‘epigrammatic interviews or de- 
ddresses that got themselves 
the front page. He was un- 
she most efficient franchise grab- 
nancial manipulator that ever 
ilermen to vote the right way at 
me, and he developed a most in- 
‘tem of donating hospitals, high- 
jlarships and boosting Chamber 
(2e billboards to the towns served 
)y lines. When Bill died, leaving 
‘million dollars, he was actually 
’ twenty-seven progressive com- 
nd officially regretted by the 
| of three states. Can you beat 


| @ canny old bird who bonded 
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well as the fourth. She married a lawyer 
who lived in New York and was a customer 
of Wood, Durfee & Co. You know the firm. 
They joined the Stock Exchange the year 
before Tutenkhamun’s grandfather ‘cor- 
nered wheat. Each of the Waters girls 
inherited about ten million dollars in bonds, 
and of course some bales of trolley shares. 
“Bill died, I think, in the spring of 1911. 
Ten years later those gilt-edge bonds of his 
had gone down; some more than others, 
but I should say the average decline 
amounted to fully 30 per cent. It was 
quite some shrinkage in the principal which 
Bill considered so safe. On the other hand, 
the stocks which did not cost him a cent 
had become dividend payers and the five 
Waters girls were among the richest women 
in the country. Their income was a blame 
sight better than princely, if what I ‘have 
confidentially heard about royalty is true. 
This was as it should be in the case of the 
three girls whose husbands were fine, in- 
telligent men, with an excellent taste in 
the matter of brokers. The Duchess di 
Something-or-other was very charitable, 
and, besides, the duke had the consideration 
to die, and no American has any call to 
slam him. But the youngest girl, who mar- 
ried a New York lawyer who was a cus- 
tomer of Wood, Durfee & Co., was in 
receipt of a huge income. She was the rich- 
est of the lot, by reason of certain opera- 
tions of her husband. They were perfectly 
legal, but that’s the best you can say. His 
name, if you don’t know it, is P. J. Godfrey. 
“Well, sir, two years ago Mr. Godfrey 
found himself with a wife whose income was 
close to a couple of millions. The surtax 
to this bird was unconstitutional because 
the Constitution forbids the infliction of 
cruel and unusual punishment. 
“Out of his agony was born a bright idea. 
It was real clever, as it had previously oc- 
curred to several thousands of shrewd men 
whose chief occupation was making money 
and not merely marrying it. The great 
idea was to sell the bonds, thereby estab- 
lishing a loss to deduct from this swollen 
income, and then buy back the bonds. 
“Godfrey, who was a lawyer, ordered 
enough bonds sold to establish a loss equal 
to his income that year. He took his loss 
philosophically; you might say with Spar- 
tan fortitude, and then he calmly ordered 
the same bonds bought back, to show his 
abiding faith in Bill Waters’ judgment. His 
filial loyalty enabled him to make nearly a 
million by not paying it to Uncle Sam. His 
fortune—or his wife’s—remained exactly 
as it had been—the same income, the same 
securities, everything the same, and no 
laws broken that he could see. 
“Unfortunately the department did not 
agree with him. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue disallowed his claim of exemption, 
on the ground that the intent to dodge pay- 
ment was too evident to make his a bona- 
fide loss. It was established that the bonds 
he had bought were the bonds he sold.” 


Godfrey’s Appeal 


“I am not knocking Godfrey or his 
brokers, but that was certainly an inexcus- 
able blunder. Other brokers had been exe- 
cuting income-tax-dodging selling orders 
for clients for a long time. But when they 
bought the securities back they didn’t buy 
the selfsame identical certificates. A U. P. 
first-mortgage four, serial number B 68759, 
is not the same bond as a U. P. first mort- 
gage 4 per cent serial number D 48976. Is 
it? Certainly not! You remember how in 
the old days, on December thirtieth or 
thirty-first, we used to see manipulated ad- 
vances in the prices of standard railroad 
shares and in bonds? The reason was that 
the insurance companies used to boost 
prices in order to swell the inventory value 
of their assets as of December thirty-first. 
A couple of points all round made a differ- 
ence of millions of dollars. 

“ After the surtaxes were raised by reason 
of the war, the process was reversed. It be- 
came an object to strive to close the year in 
a burst of gloom. The lower the quotation 
the bigger the loss that could be established 
for income tax-exemption purposes. If aman 
was carrying five thousand U. S. Steel on 
which he had a five-point paper loss, he sold 
it and promptly bought it back at about 
the same price. The operation gave him a 
loss of twenty-five thousand dollars to be 
deducted from his income. This practice 
became so popular and was carried on so 
generally that something had to be done, 
whereupon Congress acted. How? By per- 
petuating the process, by making it abso- 
lutely legal. The law was changed to read 


that the loss resulting from sales of stocks 
was not to be allowed unless a month elapsed 
before the same securities were repur- 
chased.” 

My Boston friend looked so pleased with 
his own wisdom when he finished that my 
suspicions were naturally aroused. I hail 
from Missouri whenever a man is dead 
sure of the righteousness of his cause, of the 
soundness of his theories or of the accuracy 
of his facts and figures. I therefore sought 
the friend who is connected with the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. I repeated 
the gist of the Bostonian’s story and com- 
plaints. 

My friend said: ‘I remember the Waters 
case very well. The claim for exemption on 
account of losses was disallowed, and God- 
frey fought the decision. In the end the 
department lost out and the claim was 
allowed. The loss was bona fide. The case 
hinged on whether Godfrey’s brokers ac- 
tually executed the selling order in accord- 
ance with the rules of the New York Stock 
Exchange or not. It seems they succeeded 
in proving that they had so sold the bonds.” 


The Department Not Asleep 


“You know, when income-tax payers 
first began systematically to take advan- 
tage of the clause permitting them to de- 
duct losses on sales of assets, friends would 
sell each other securities or other property 
at very low prices, and in that way estab- 
lish losses that wiped out their entire in- 
come from all sources. But that doesn’t go. 
The department has ruled that a sale is 
bona fide only when it is really made. I’ll 
explain. If you own one hundred shares of 
U.S. Steel, for instance, that cost you one 
hundred dollars a share, and you give an 
order to a broker to sell it and he actually 
executes your order on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, it is a sale, no matter 
what your motive or intention may be; and 
if the price your broker gets is less than 
one hundred dollars a share a bona-fide loss 
is established. If at the time you give him 
your selling order you also give him an 
order to buy back the one hundred shares 
of U. S. Steel, the bona fides of the sale 
are not thereby impaired. As you know, a 
month must elapse between the sale and 
the repurchase, now. 

“T gather from what you tell me that 
some of your Wall Street friends laugh at 
the department for permitting what they 
think is an obvious subterfuge to help them 
evade their tax payments. But we in the 
department think that Secretary Mellon 
knew what he was about when he encour- 
aged the taking of losses on Stock Exchange 
transactions by men who promptly bought 
back the same securities—that is, by men 
who sold merely to establish deductible 
losses. The process was most popular when 
there were the most losses to take—that is, 
when all the markets were slumping badly. 
That was before the present Administration 
began to advocate earnestly a downward re- 
vision of taxes. The men who sold securi- 
ties then did their selling practically at the 
bottom and they bought back their securi- 
ties also at bottom. Their losses were large 
and their deductions corresponded. But 
Secretary Mellon is an experienced and ex- 
ceptionally farsighted business man. He 
knew that the securities markets were 
bound to improve when the deflating proc- 
ess was definitely over. 

“Now, what was sure to happen? Why, 
the men who had taken their lasses and re- 
purchased their securities would see prices 
advance. If or when they come to sell 
again, they will have big profits on which 
they must pay taxes. Even with reduced 
surtaxes, Uncle Sam is bound to get large 
sums when what you call the tax dodgers de 
luxe cash in their profits. By encouraging 
them to sell when they did for the reason 
they did, the Secretary of the Treasury 
helped the taxpayers through a critical 
period. I know a leather concern that lost 
over nine million dollars by reason of 
the collapse in the price of hides. Their in- 
ventory was accurate and truthful. Well, 
this inventory last year showed that they 
had stock on which the market price showed 
a big advance, and they paid correspond- 
ingly, and they could afford to pay. The 
slump in raw silk three years ago made it 
impossible for us to collect millions due of 
the 1920 taxes, and we didn’t do anything 
to the delinquents. They were busted and 
they didn’t have any money to pay the tax 
with.” 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 


articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Get the 
high flyers 
this Fall 


You can reach game with the “ Super-X”” 
load that you would have to pass up 


with other shotgun shells. Its 20 yards 
more range and its close, effective pat- 
tern have revolutionized ammunition 
selling. You'll find that merchants, this 
Fall, may have trouble to keep enough 
““Super-X”” loads on hand to fill the de- 
mand. Stocks soon sell out with this 
wonderful load. Be sure your dealer 
can supply you. Some sportsmen think 
so much of “Super-X”’ that they are even 
purchasing their Fall requirements now. 
There is a Western dealer near you. 
If you should have any difficulty in 
locating him, please let us know. 


“Super-X” 


The Long-Range Shotgun Load 


The ability of ‘“‘Super-X”’ to extend the 
range of all shotguns—I2, 16 and 20 
gauge—is in keeping with all the other 
notable accomplishments of Western 
Ammunition. Every Western cartridge 
has certain exclusive features of design 
that increase accuracy and killing power. 


Write Today for 
Free Booklets 


Are you interested in rifle cartridges that will 
prevent metal fouling? If so, ask for free booklet 
describing the Western Lubaloy bullet jacket 
metal. Do you know about the new .30-30 High- 
Velocity cartridge that Western has just per- 
fected—the famous Boat-tail, Open-point Ex- 
panding and “Marksman” L. R. .22? Write and 
tell us just what your ammunition problems are. 
Take advantage of the free advice and counsel 
of our experts. Let us demonstrate to you that 
all Western Ammunition can im- 
Prove your marksmanship just as 
the ‘‘Super-X"’ load can increase 
your shotgun range. 


WesTERN CarTRIDGE ComMPANY 
ALTON, ILL, 


AMMUNITION . 
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Amplifier, as shown. 


Magnavox R2 Reproducer 


and 2 stage Power 
Amplifier, as illustrated 
$115.00 


Magnavox R2 Reproducer 
with 18-inch curvex horn: 
the utmost in amplifying 
power; requires only .6 
of an ampere for field 

$60.00 


Magnavox R3 Reproducer 
with 14-inch curvex horn: 
ideal for homes, etc. 

$35.00 


eat 


clearer Radio voice. 


above the 


tumult of vacation time 


HEN days are spent in summer’s 
outdoor playgrounds, Magnavox 
needs only an instant’s notice to supply 
dance music, sporting news or entertain- 


Open places test impartially the real 
quality of Radio reproduction—with Mag- 
navox equipment your receiving set will 
give superbly adequate performances, in- 
doors or out, the year ’round. 


The ideal Radio installation, in fact, con- 
sists of any good receiving set equipped 
with a Magnavox Reproducer and Power 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting 
the largest possible power 
input for your Magnavox 
Reproducer 

2 stage $55.00 
3 stage 75.00 


Magnavox Products can be had 
from good dealers everywhere. 
Write for new booklet. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Cal. 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


AGNAVOX 
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and many others of what may be called 
the strong-arm school, an eminent practi- 
tioner of which was Colonel Roosevelt. This 
Pingree, then mayor of Detroit, feeling the 
need of a little newspaper mention, seized 
upon the fact that the railroads issued a 
thousand-mile ticket to traveling men for 
a rate of two cents a mile, and forced the 
common people to pay more—three cents, 
probably—more, at any rate. Railroads of 
whatever nature—street, steam, trolley or 
third rail—were Pingree’s especial meat. 
He fought them from dawn to dark. 

So Pingree, as mayor of the imperial 
city of Detroit, taking his hired girl with 
him as a representative of the proletariat, 
went down to a railroad office one day and 
demanded a ticket to some point outside of 
Detroit for two cents a mile. The clerk 
refused to sell it to him. Whereupon Pin- 
gree drew back a mighty fist and busted that 
clerk right upon the nose. The loud out- 
cry of the vassal of the vested interests over 
this assault upon his person drew crowds of 
people to the scene, where Pingree stood 
defying every corporation extant, and the 
result was that instead of getting half a col- 
umn or so in the public prints by starting 
a legal action to compel the railroads to sell 
all tickets for two cents a mile, Pingree got 
pages in the papers by his expedient of 
muscular publicity. And later, when things 
were dull, he threw a citizen with whom he 
was at some disagreement off a street ‘car, 
and there were pages more, and so on. 

Tom Johnson knew how to do this sort of 
thing also, albeit it is not of record, so far as 
I know, that he ever busted a railroad clerk 
upon the nose; and of a later day, in a dif- 
ferent but equally effective manner, we find 
Colonel Roosevelt using strenuous methods 
to get his contentions across. There was a 
great genius for publicity, but he had real 
concepts behind it, not merely personal 
gratification. I recall observing the gigantic 
J. Pierpont Morgan walking meekly along 
H Street in Washington one summer’s eve- 
ning, having been summoned imperiously 
to hurry over from New York and get his 
on some predacious plutocrat matter; and 
no one who was fortunate enough to witness 
it will ever forget that Gridiron dinner 
where the Colonel, rising in his place, told 
the plutes there assembled in great numbers 
just where they got off, naming names and 
using a long accusing index finger to point 
out the precise plutes he referred to. 


Happiness Unalloyed 


Of course the Colonel, like every Presi- 
dent, had the tremendous leverage of the 
White House and the Presidency under his 
publicity and everything he said, as is the 
case with all other Presidents. Presidential 
utterances go forth without need of profes- 
sional publicity aid, but Roosevelt drama- 
tized his, and the result was that when he 
had a policy in mind that needed assimila- 
tion by the people he not only got the 
attention of his audience more quickly and 
more intently than any other President but 
he got action quicker, also. It makes an 
aspiring prominent citizen sigh to note the 
space a President gets in the papers. Ora 
baseball star. Or a movie favorite. The 
prominent citizen must work for his, but, as 
it is the passion of his life, he girds up his 
loins and works; he calls in his publicity 
crew and lays his plans to make another 
foray to capture the headlines and conquer 
the first page. 

Not long before I wrote this article I met 
a prominent citizen of the'third class—one 
who was once high, had been lowered, and 
was then clawing towards the top again. 
He radiated happiness. His joy was won- 
derful to see. I inquired into the matter 
and discovered that, for that particular 
day, his cup of delight was brimming, be- 
cause the principal papers had printed half 
a column each of a speech he had made, be- 
cause a letter to the editor he had written 
was on an editorial page, because his picture 
had appeared twice as an organizer of a 
movement or something or other, and be- 
cause his daughter would have her picture 
in the rotogravures on the coming Sunday. 
He had been assured of that. The man is 


very rich. He has great estates. He has 
every luxury and comfort known to man. 
But a blurred one-column half-tone cut of 
himself on an inside page of a newspaper 
means more to him than all of it. 
Naturally the publicity seekers of the 
prominent-citizen sort cluster where the 


aids to prominence are closest at h 
the widest of circulation. They ir 
centers of population. New York 
of them than any other city, but 
cities have them in their degree. 
New York, because the field is ri 
best of the publicity men and wom: 
work. And New York is a center 
licity origination and distribution. | 
nent New Yorker is more promine 
prominent Chicagoan or a promine’ 
lander or a prominent St. Loui 
prominent San Franciscan—nati 
mean—because he is prominent in 
place. The quality of bigness int 
ters is one of association. The p 
citizens, the leaders of thought, g 
flected glory of their metropolitan 
ment. Also, there are more bang 
to, more associations to addr 
avenues for expression, and mo: | 


where they can land their turgid 
Let us consider them in their 
A, the man who seeks to be a p 
citizen; B, the man who is a pi 
citizen after assiduous labor, ant 
main so; and C, the man who hz 
prominent citizen, who has lost h’ 
nence because his positional prop 
from under him, but who is tryin 
himself up without the prop. 


Short Cuts to Fam 


Mr. A may be a man of about f 
has made a place for himself in bi) 
profession. That is, he has | 
only in his profession or in his busi 
has made no particular place in | 
munity other than that, but he isa’ 
He easily and rightly figures it o1 
order to get himself such promine 
craves he must get into the ney 
Many ways of getting into the ne: 
are exceedingly simple. You can} 
jumping off the Woolworth Bul 
by marrying a chorus girl. You cai 
getting tangled up in a divorce ¢} 
painting your head green and sti 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and For: 
Street. Or ina thousand other w 
ever, that is merely publicity. It) 
publicity, and there is where ma! 
seekers after the limelight go be 
do not distinguish between publi 
good publicity. There, also, is \ 
efficient publicity expert comes ir 

Our Mr. A, sensing this and di 
be known among the people as a? 
thought, goes to a thought factory: 
a publicity inciter—and buys ¢ 
lot of thoughts. All he has to do | 
the money. The only qualificatio! 
have is somewhat of a basic fom 
bit of a position, and the ability’ 
plausibly for what his publicity mn! 
him. It takes time, but in the enc; 
acquires the right sort of publicit! 
will find himself getting into then! 
in various ways; with interviey 
portant topics, with letters on ott! 
tant topics, as associated with 0 
thinkers, saviors, messiahs and n} 
ous promoters ofreforms, uplifts, P| 
plans for civic, national and int! 
betterments or other purposes. i 
the money paid to the agent conti 
paid, the labor will be unceasing 2! 
gent; and presently Mr. A,, ¥ 
thought of his own, or, in rare ¢ai} 
few thoughts of his own elaborat(| 
proved by his mentor, will attain } 
nence. He will get often and in! 
into the public prints, and hen 
come to be considered by the co 
as prominent, which is the desire 
cious breath to his nostrils. 

Thus he becomes Mr. B. 
great banquets, and even if he doe! 
he sits at the head table and is a! 
in the flashlight pictures. No P’ 
ter can come up that does not 
him a volunteer opinion. He h 
national assemblages of all sorts 


such gatherings. If, as is often t! 
has a leading place in business 01! 
the financial men are the greatet 
for this sort of thing—he she 
opinions, remedies, panaceas and 
for alleconomic conditions as a tré 
leaves in the fall. Rather, his 
staff sheds them for him. | 

work at it all the time. It isal 
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LEHIGH -- THE NATIONAL CEMENT 


ITH all the various brands of cement 
on the market, what influences the de- 
cided public preference for Lehigh? 
The three deciding factors have undoubtedly been 
Lehigh’s quality, service and square-deal policy. 
These fundamental principles have attracted 
to Lehigh the greatest number of dealers and 


users, and have assured the highest degree of sat- 
isfaction in every relationship. 


Wherever you see a dealer displaying the blue- 
and-white Lehigh Cement sign, you will find 
both quality building materials and intelligent, 
helpful service. 
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16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN,PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA, BUFFALO,N.Y. OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
MASON CITY,IOWA NEWCASTLE,PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND,VA. PITTSBURGH,PA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Bendix Drive 


tA “ae ; 
els 


Stalled on a Hill 


no more “hand-cranking!” 


od Pe 
Up—up—almost to the top! Your engine gasps 
—dies! A hazardous situation in the old days 
of “hand-cranking!” Remember ? 
by 


The electric starter brought a new day 
of ease, convenience and safety in 
motoring. On steep hills—at critical 
moments anywhere —your electric 
starter responds instantly. And here 
The Bendix Drive renders vital service. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical 
arm and hand’”’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘“‘muscle”’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automatic- 
ally ‘‘lets go”’, and waits until youneed 
it again. 
The vast need filled by The Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 


it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine service parts 
for Bendix Drive. Look for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 


oe wi 
BENDIX 
DRIVE 


Standard equipment on the Eleétric Starters of a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


Manufactured By 


Eciipse Macuine Co., Eimira, N.Y. 


Ectipst Macuine Company, Lrp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

He will make a speech on what is wrong 
with the moving pictures, or evolve a plan 
for German reparations, or show how the 
tax laws should be remedied, or revise the 
Constitution, or address a woman’s club, or 
dedicate a monument, or speak a few words 
of wisdom toa cattle breeders’ association— 
it’s all one with him, provided he gets some 
of his speech, or his name at least, into the 
papers. That is what he is shooting for, and 
it is amazing how expert some of them be- 
come as marksmen. Or, rather, how expert 
their agents become, because for most of 
these prominent citizens there is sitting in a 
back room a publicity person who is sup- 
plying the ammunition. 

If you look over the lists of those present 
at any important banquet, say, you will 
find in the lists of guests, and often in the 
lists of speakers, a group of these prominent 
citizens. Always they are there. Always, 
too, they are elsewhere. You find them 
popping up in the most extraordinary places, 
emitting their opinions as if they were 
oracles instead of stuffed shirts, and pro- 
ceeding with great dignity and declamatory 
effect. It is a hard life. 

Often, as time goes on, the prominent 
citizen loses his prop. He may have been 
president of some big corporation, or have 
held high political position, such as an am- 
bassadorship or cabinet membership, or 
have been one of those eminent financiers, 
or something like that, and in the due 
processes of time, the due processes of 
machinations by boards of directors, and 
other due processes, including political de- 
feat for his party or himself, or aging on his 
job, has suffered the devastating experience 
of being shunted off. Then he becomes Mr. 
C, and there is no more melancholy fate 
in the world for a publicity hound than to 
get into the C class. He has had a period 
of importance. Now that is slipping, and 
he must fight to hold himself where he 
was. Itis astern contest. The only easily 
obtained publicity for has-beens is fitting 
obituary notices. 


Testimonial Dinners 


If the life of a prominent citizen and 
leader of thought is hard, the life of a promi- 
nent citizen whose prominence has been 
dimmed and tarnished by the advent of the 
‘ex’? is immeasurably harder. Mr. B must 
fight, but Mr. C must battle. And we see 
them all over the place pathetically striv- 
ing to retain their places, utilizing every 
artifice, going to every length of opinion, 
flooding the press and haranguing the 
public over any topic that is uppermost, pro- 
posing remedies, decrying the opinions of 
others, seeking any novelty, emitting vast 
clouds of so-called thought, writing books, 
circulating pamphlets, organizing associa- 
tions for this and for that—all to keep in 
the limelight. ‘ 

A mere list of the activities of these three 
classes of publicity seekers would seem in- 
credible to the general public, who, in a 
way, think them legitimately preéminent in 
the affairs of city, state and nation. That 
list would include lobbying for opportuni- 
ties to appear in public places, seeking invi- 
tations to speak, ferreting out channels for 
the publication of their opinions, buying 
opportunities for association with the so- 
called great, demanding or begging for 
places in important assemblies, asking to be 
asked to weighty conferences, butting in on 
every public movement, posing as author- 
ities on various matters, hiring books and 
pamphlets written to be published with 
themselves as authors, parroting in public 
speeches written for them by publicity men, 
going to Europe and Asia and Africa to pose 
as leaders of American thought, undertak- 
ing journeys of investigation at their own 
behest and reporting their conclusions as if 
they were official, organizing testimonials 
to their own worth—standing as leaders of 
thought, and descending to any expedient 
to get into print, to place themselves before 
the public as men of weight and influence— 
as prominent citizens. 

Many a public dinner in compliment to 
the great one who is honored is organized 
by the honored great himself. Many of 
the praiseful resolutions adopted are writ- 
ten by the publicity agents of those who are 
subjects of the resolutions. I know a man 
who, having secretly financed a public im- 
provement, bought a large silver loving 
cup, had it appropriately engraved as a 
slight token of recognition of his public 
spirit, had some friends organize a dinner, 
paid for the dinner, and blushingly received 
his own loving cup at his own dinner as a 


at? 
* Au 


public testimonial to his promini 
are scores of such instances, Py 
the desired end—the passion {\ 
prominent at whatever cost to purg 
a man is bitten by the publicity by 
is inconsequential. 1 

Two methods of approach are y 
this class of humbugs. One is th 
of dealing with public problems 
government, finance, labor, taxes, 
tional relations, and so on; an 
dealing with specific abuses 2 
crusades can be made, such as 
in a city or state government, ¢ 
corruption, or the wrongs of a cer 
of working people, or iniquitous 
institutions, or needs for a playgn 
park, or inequalities in certain } 
affect the people, or the getting a 
viduals who are, either justly or 
held to be inimical in their oper 
the public welfare. ; 

There are two men in this co 
are perfect types of these two ¢ 
publicity seeking. One goes in 
economic and governmental and 
tional questions. The other confin 
to the specific crusade against, 
ticular wrong or for the specifi 
They are both rich, and they bo 
passion for getting into the pape 
never satiated. 


A Great Game — 


The man who specializes in nat 
international problems has not 
publicity agent but a publicit; 
with many employes working init, 
ufactures his publicity by wholes: 
are hundreds of people in this 
who are in regular receipt of p 
copies of speeches, statements, a 
solving all sorts of economic prob 
do not know why they are so fay 
reason is because they are on 
mailing list. 

There hasn’t been an importa 
ing of men or women to discuss 
topics in five years that this ma 
there, and usually there with as, 
solution. He is indefatigable, H 
present. It must cost him a lot 
but his clipping bureau recomp 
for that. He spends vast amour 
gets vast publicity also. : 

The other man operates alon 
different lines, but with equally s: 
results to himself. He has mur 
Also, he has an intimate acquain 
such forms of maladministrations 
good crusading grounds for hi 
Intimate. His plan is to select s 
of municipal or state or nation 
ment or some phase of corpora 
that is sensationally subject 
tion and to denounce it. He is 
arranging investigations, an 
perfect knowledge of what wil 
copy for the newspapers. 

When he gets his objective fi 
on the hapless creatures of his wi 
flood of incrimination that puts 
headlines for days and sometit 
because he never starts anythil 
careful organization and prepa 
with a full knowledge of just ¥ 
coming out. He always has in 
welfare of the common people 
the first man, used as a type, di 
tack individuals, but deals in | 
impersonal questions, the secon¢ 
right after the persons conce: 
names. The results are the samt 
has many other publicity grabbel 
in his wake. 

Half, if not more, of this 
stuff—international, national a 
has its first and most vital incet 
passion for the promoters of it fi 
publicity. ; 

It is a great game. It embri 
thing from the giant finan 
and the great railroad systems a! 
tions to the bootleggers. If a 
any money gets into trouble wi 
he hires a press agent. If a gres 
falls afoul of the Government 
publicity director. Publicity 
national industry. All the g 
departments have publicity dire 
licity is a great international in 
the nations of the world hav! 
agents in this country. It giv) 
ment to thousands of clever peo 
usually does no particular harm 
creation of bogus reputations. 
doesn’t amount to much, becausé 
ity most of them get is asspurlow 
run as the methods by which it! 


ks here wrought an effect with 
asal expulsion of breath that 
lack of interest in these reports, 
only but defectively phonet- 
umph!”’ This lettering con- 
lof the actual sound. But the 
was informing. 
eaver, who had meant to put 
iz at once on a plane of geniality 
thaw much official ice between 
(patient, saw his error. Miss 
not met him halfway, nor had 
himself evinced any response in 
genial attack. He had merely 
jaow do you do, Miss Hicks? 
shall hit it off,” swept her with 
glance of disinterest, and once 
jit his cephalic sensations to the 


[t pressure again, doctor.” He 
jiead in long, thin hands. ‘‘Is it 
( another dose of that powder?”’ 
imly measured another bit of 
‘ywder into half a glass of water. 
ff,” he said. “I can’t risk giv- 


ither shot of it for half an hour 


| to the nurse. 
ieks, see that he gets this, just 
valf an hour.” 
tor.” 

at idly reflected that her voice 
«Miss Schultz’s. 
that’s allnow. You have your 
tections. I’ll look in again at 


had gone Miss Hicks set back 
je had drawn to the bedside, 
siooks on the table, cast a pro- 
‘about the room, straightened 
the wall, went to the dresser, 
‘) rearrange the toilet articles 
|| to glance at her cap, which she 
iver so slightly, though not ob- 
one visible ebon lock, picked a 
1 pping paper from the floor, and 
sor patient. His face was turned 
she raised a curtain that was 

Nl Trays, swept the room with 
tl as if finally to orient herself, 
tthe door, where she turned and 


21 here. Call me if you want 
r. Billop.”’ 
‘1, Miss Hicks.’ 
%t face her, but his tone was 
lie went out silently. The pa- 
ionless, still regarding the wall. 
i clasped his head again and 
| the doctor hadn’t been too 
v1 this latest anodyne. Perhaps 
ly have taken another dose in 
ites. Then his thoughts wa- 
<}) the new nurse. She seemed to 
pmises that had been made for 
1e now wondered a little at the 
rshown by his three friends. 
thought, she had nursed one, 
a’ of them, through illnesses. 
(hus have learned that she was 
tr, And at least she was differ- 
t» other one. She had not re- 
/e look of their brief greeting, 
Tle conviction that he was done 
hi not, by a stealthy manner of 
ir by a resigned tenderness in 
; 8 pillow, recalled a certain too- 
ered phrase from the Billop 
g Nor, he was sure, would she 
i ach into personal reminiscences 
urely mortuary character. 

3 another difference he had 
lt»ugh garbed in practically the 
011, Miss Schultz had irradiated 
Vie a aroma of antiseptics; he 
ti certain that her costume was 
€iifically sterile. She might at 
¢;, doubtless without further 
if ave stepped into an operating 
é had been a forbidding note in 
nace, as it were; and it had 


from this Miss Hicks. She 


nded him of germicides in her 
tes. She had seemed to ex- 
11 dim, entirely discreet, all but 
c¢; of some forgotten flower— 
. he thought of, but could not 


had observed a welcome vari- 
Miss Schultz, in her 
1 been able to draw near him 
rely as death itself, often as 

when he would glance up 
deless face where an instant 
’e had been. The new nurse 
nanly shod. She should know 
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better than to wear such high heels, of 
course; but he would know when she was 
coming; and even then, it seemed, she 
would not come Anubis-like. Too often 
had he vividly fancied the jackal’s head on 
the broad shoulders of Miss Schultz. He 
dozed presently on these agreeable musings. 

He was aroused by the return of Miss 
Hicks, who had not acquired the knack of 
opening doors quite noiselessly. She ad- 
vanced alertly to his bedside, an eye on her 
wrist watch. Heraised himself on an elbow 
and took the glass from her. 

Miss Schultz would have said ‘‘ And how 
are we by now?” Miss Hicks merely said 
“‘Here’s the stuff,’ and looked out of the 
window. He quickly drained the glass and 
glanced up, catching her eyes at an angle 
that showed him a look of listless indiffer- 
ence. She was regarding him, he saw, but 
quite impersonally, as she would any ob- 
ject in the room—a vast improvement, he 
thought, on the too personal manner of her 
predecessor. 

She felt his stare and again became alert, 
attentive, businesslike. 

“Anything else you’d like now?” 

“No, thank you. I'll call if I do.’”’ He 
smiled with an afterthought. ‘‘I’m sure we 
shall get along.” 

Miss Hicks stared as if the table had ad- 
dressed her. 

“Why not?”’ she asked very simply. 

She set the glass away, looked about 
the room once more, and retired, again with 
a large indifference. He idly noted that her 
figure suggested slightness, though also the 
vigor required of one following her profes- 
sion. Her step was light but assured. Her 
self-possession was marked. He dozed 
again, pleasantly aware that he was served 
by a nurse who caused him no apprehen- 
sions—a nurse almost not human, a nurse 
he could forget. 

Miss Hicks had bestowed even less thought 
than this on her charge. But with the clos- 
ing of the door between bedroom and living 
room the listless manner fell from her as 
a garment outworn; she became not only 
alert but vivacious. She ran to a couch at 
the far side of the room, plumped herself 
among its pillows and resumed her open 
copy of amotion-picture magazine. As her 
widened eyes ran down the column to locate 
the words she had last read, one blind hand 
groped its way to a box of chocolates. She 
had her preference among these confec- 
tions, but her present tension forbade even 
one look into the box; she took what her 
hand found and munched abstractedly, her 
jaws halting at intervals, stilled by some 
extremity of poignance in the drama she 
followed. 

Across the top of her page ran the title, 
Hell’s-Fury Brackett, a Gripping Noveliza- 
tion by a Master Hand of the Superfilm of 
the Same Name. Miss Hicks read rapidly, 
intently, excitedly. 

Hell’s-Fury Brackett, big, strong, silent 
man of the open, with the unsuspicious na- 
ture of a little child, but a demon when 
aroused, loving animals and respecting good 
women wherever found, had his back to the 
wall. But he exulted in danger, and there 
were already intimations that he would pre- 
vail over his enemies and win the guerdon 
of a pure girl’s love. 

Miss Hicks was now so certain of this that 
she turned back a page to study the por- 
trait of the sterling actor who had so con- 
vincingly impersonated this hero. He was 
roughly dressed as a woodsman, with rolled 
sleeves revealing his mighty arms. His face 
was stern, the square jaw a threat to evil- 
doers. She groped again for the candy box, 
recalling other triumphs of thissame actor, a 
daring chap who took chances. His strength 
was immense, his skill with wild horses, 
racing cars, aéroplanes, such as to put him 
high in the ranks of his profession. Miss 
Hicks was thrilled; Miss Hicks was, indeed, 
human. Small wonder she had viewed that 
wasted weakling in the next room with 
bored indifference. 

Doctor Seaver that evening dryly im- 
parted to three anxious inquirers the details 
of Miss Hicks’ installation: 

“‘She’s been there six hours and he hasn’t 
seen her yet. He hasn’t even looked. She 
means as much to him as any other nurse 
that attends to her business; not a bit more. 
This minute he couldn’t tell you if she’s a 
blonde or a brunette. That’s the way I 
want it, and the way I was afraid it wouldn’t 
be. So it’s all right. You’ll never have to 
recall what I said, because nothing will 


happen. He dozed off ten minutes after he 
saw her, and slept a lot after that.” 

“Dozed off! With her in the room?” 
This was Mr. McIntosh. ‘I won’t believe 
that. It was a lethargy he fell into, some 
baneful stupor. No man could doze off 
naturally with that bonny picture in plain 
sight.” 

“It was a natural sleep,”’ insisted Seaver. 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake! He is a limpet. 
But can’t we do something—even with a 
limpet? Mightn’t you ask her to blandish 
him a bit? Tell her she needn’t mean it.” 


xT 


IFE for the invalid now fell into a rhythm 
of well-ordered routine that soothed to 
quiescence all his lately tormented nerves. 
He could hear the bird song from the bou- 
gainvillea sometimes for a long moment 
before remembering that the creature would 
no doubt be piping there with the same 
light insouciance on a certain morning when 
the defectively assembled organism known 
as Rufus Billop had forever ceased to func- 
tion. He could often endure the blatant 
self-assertion of poinsettias and the now 
blossoming jasmine, without reflecting that 
they were merely a concrete symbol of life’s 
instability. He was more nearly cheerful 
than at any time since the desertion of 
Cleaver and Aunt Sena. 

He even pleasantly anticipated the com- 
ings of his food tray with its modest array 
of chemically accurate proteins and calo- 
ries. As never before he was swathed and 
tended, watchfully yet unobtrusively, in 
endless peace. And all, it conclusively 
seemed, because Miss Hicks was unlike 
Miss Schultz. 

His last perturbations had centered about 
a possible disharmony between the new 
nurse and Aunt Beulah, arising from the 
latter’s whole-hearted approval of Miss 
Schultz. Aunt Beulah had found the dis- 
course of Miss Schultz edifying, and con- 
sidered that she had shown a proper sense 
of her responsibilities; and it had been his 
instant fear that the new nurse might not 
please in these respects. The very differ- 
ence in their faces might overwhelmingly 
suggest that Miss Hicks had no adequate 
sense of responsibility. 

He had, he thought, detected almost at 
once that she was not a mental type—she 
was not a cerebral like Miss Gauch, who 
had listened so respectfully to him at the 
Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium, and she had a way 
of humming abstractedly to herself as she 
moved about the room. It suggested not 
so much frivolity as that she was not quite 
vividly aware that she tended a dying man. 
These variations from Miss Schultz pleased 
rather than pained him; but would Aunt 
Beulah also be pleased? His last misgiving 
vanished when it appeared that Aunt Beu- 
lah’s likings were of the broadest catho- 
licity. 

Not instantly did this appear. Their first 
meeting had occurred at his bedside, Aunt 
Beulah breezing in from a shopping tour on 
that memorable day of Miss Hicks’ arrival. 
He lightly performed the ceremony of intro- 
duction, and was pained to note that the 
pair received each other in a watchful, even 
guarded manner. They did no more than 
nod, and their nods were stiff, even cold. 
They uttered conventional phrases from 
which warmth was not too subtly excluded. 
They coolly and not very furtively ap- 
praised each other, with little side trips of 
the eye for details of dress. They went apart 
noncommittally. It was not quite an armed 
neutrality, but they were accepting each 
other with a plenitude of reservations. 

He had seen that Miss Hicks was reti- 
cent. She had impressed him, indeed, as 
being secretive. But he was amazed at 
Aunt Beulah, whose nature had seemed to 
be open on four sides to any human wind 
that blew. At least this had been true of 
her observed encounters with men—with 
Seaver, Clinch and the others. With each 
of these she had been instantly her open, 
hearty, freely hale self. And here she was 
being a strange woman, cold, shut; perhaps 
not actually suspicious, but too evidently 
doubtful. She had hoped, without the 
slightest conviction, that Miss Hicks would 
like her new place, and then announced 
that she would immediately die in great 
suffering if she didn’t get something easy on 
her feet. She had gone away to avert this 
catastrophe, while Miss Hicks resumed the 
lightly hummed accompaniment to which 
she had been performing certain minor 
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tasks. Aunt Beulah had become to Miss 
Hicks an entirely forgotten episode. 

He lay speculating wildly about women. 
Were they instinctively suspicious of one 
another, far more than men of men? Must 
these two become reassured like a couple of 
strange—cats, he decided upon, before they 
would relax into the unwatchful friendli- 
ness he had hoped would be found native 
to both? 

For another day their eyes had con- 
tinued to narrow on each other, sometimes 
to mere slits. Their politeness was still ex- 
cessive, far too highly mannered. Neither, 
to his knowledge, relaxed ever sofaintly. He 
decided that Miss Hicks could remain 
only under resigned sufferance, if, indeed, 
she did not find Aunt Beulah impossibly 
objectionable. Down to the very end he 
had observed no sign of relenting. No tiny 
bleached banner flew from either rampart. 
Hostilities, it seemed, might be forward at 
any moment. Then on the morning of the 
third day, when he was certain from a 
chilled, brief encounter between them that 
the end had come, through the half-open 
door of the living room he heard Aunt Beu- 
lah call the new nurse “ Dearie!’’ 

He gasped, listening intently. Their 
voices mingled informally now; they bra- 
zenly interrupted each other, whereas be- 
fore they had with extreme punctiliousness 
waited for the icy end of each other’s short 
speeches. The babble rose, warm, animated, 
continuous. He gathered its import. They 
were going to wash their hair. They were 
comparing soaps and methods. Each con- 
ceded the merit of the other’s soap and 
method, although it appeared that Miss 
Hicks might speak with riper authority 
from the circumstance that her sister had 
worked for two years in the Bon Ton Beauty 
Parlor. Their voices died away, though not 
diminishing in activity. Somewhere a clos- 
ing door silenced them. He was mystified 
anew. Was hair washing some sacred rite 
in which two women might celebrate a 
hardly woven amity? Did it incur an inti- 
macy that might even cement this? 

After a time he heard them come into 
the sunny back court upon which his 
glassed door stood open. They brought 
chairs and sat in them. Again he heard the 
astounding ‘Dearie’ from Aunt Beulah, 
and then from Miss Hicks, quite as inex- 
plicably, the words ‘‘Aunt Beulah.”’ Some 
magic had been wrought by the mere 
cleansing of human hair. Was it broadly 
human—or merely womanish? With real 
excitement he raised himself from his bed 
to look out. 

They sat side by side, their backs to the 
sun. A thick towel lay about the shoulders 
of each, and over this spilled their drying 
hair. He had not before seen the nurse out 
of her lawn cap. He liked the effect of the 
cap, but the full brow possessed an unde- 
niable merit. Her hair was black, and he 
followed the lustrous strands of it as far as 
he could. The strands were undulating. 
Her brow seemed paler under this pall, her 
now darting eyes a deeper green. 

He spared a glance for Aunt Beulah. 
He saw with surprise that the hair she had 
washed was a sparse growth commonly se- 
creted from the public gaze by that blond 
hair which he had felt was somehow alien. 
Aunt Beulah was in truth now mentioning 
this precise discrepancy: 

“Yes, I’ve had that same transformation 
going on two years now; it cost money, 
dearie; but Mr. Rush always used to say, 
“Get the best while you’re getting.’”’ 

“Tt must save a lot of trouble.” 

This was Miss Hicks, reaching over her 
left shoulder at the moment to better spread 
the damp mass of her own hair. 

“Tt does,” said Aunt Beulah. ‘‘ When 
needed, I take it down to the shop and read 
something while they simply put it on a wig 
block and give it a good going over. You 
wouldn’t believe what a relief it is.’’ 

The listener was now suffering embar- 
rassment. He wondered if he should cough. 
A baser instinct prevailed. He labored 
under the burden of his recent sensational 
discovery that women are creatures of mys- 
tery. Never had he suspected this. He 
was thrilled, and held to a course of bald 
eavesdropping. 

They were now prattling of the occult. 
Aunt Beulah had been to a fortune teller 
the day before, having felt the need of su- 
perior advice about certain investments of 
her modest competency. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Exposition 


“Farm © Firesi© 


The Ideal Store, general, dis- 


: played Pillsbury’s Flour and 
five other Farm & Fireside- 
advertised products 


M. J. Casey, furniture, had an 
interesting display of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Williams Hardware Company 
displayed New Perfection Oil 
Ranges and eight other products 


How the merchants of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, co-operated in a great 
community showing of the products 
advertised in Farm & Fireside, and in- 
creased their sales 69 per cent. 


OR towns the country over which are dependent for 
their prosperity upon farm trade, New Richmond, 
Wisconsin (population, 2,248), suggests a new plan of 
co-operative retail merchandising. 

Pioneers who have converted this upper Wisconsin 
territory into a fruitful farming region, and the sons of 
pioneers, these New Richmondites have blazed a new 
trail in the field of community retailing which other 
towns, other merchants, may follow with profit. 

The idea is simplicity itself, simple in its operation. 
Instead of the overworked bargain days, dollar days, 
farmers’ days and similar devices, the Kiwanis Club of 
New Richmond, whose membership comprises all of the 
leading merchants and professional men, conceived the 
thought of a great and interesting exposition of nation- 
ally-advertised merchandise. 


A Farm & Fireside Exposition 


What more natural than that they should look to Farm 
& Fireside, The National Farm Magazine, for inspira- 
tion? And as they turned its pages, first one merchant, 
then another announced that he carried one of the 
products advertised, until it was discovered that fifty- 
eight of these products were represented, and sold, in 
New Richmond stores. 


FARM 


Visitors to New Richmond were informed of Farm & Fireside 
Exposition Week by this large banner, conspicuously placed 


The town that held 


a Farm & Fireside Expositiot 


Store, gen- 
eral, featured 
Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes 
and seven 
other prod- 
ucts 


De Laval Separato 
one of seven prodi 
shown by the Hug 
Hardware Company 


And thus was born the idea of a Farm & 
Exposition, a joint showing by all of the merc 
the products with which the community had 
familiar through advertising in Farm & Firesi 

The plan, in spite of a backward spring, late’ 
seasonal handicaps, was a pronounced success 


A 69% increase in sales” 


Twenty merchants reported an average ini 
sales over the preceding week of 69 per cent. 

Individual merchants reported increased s 
ning as high as 150 per cent. Eleven merchants 
increases exceeding 50 per cent; five in excel 
per cent. | 

Sales of Farm & Fireside-advertised met 
aggregating $4,199.81 were reported by six n 
who kept individual records of these products 

The merchants, the people of the town! 
people of the country were brought closer 
and were reminded that their interests are 


At the Boston Store, general, sixteen Farm 
&§ Fireside-advertised products were shown 
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42's, general, 
‘ive Farm 
}-advertised 


iducts re- 
jial display 
jlel Grocery 


| the exposition was conducted 


is representing every line of trade—drygoods, 
ad women’s clothing, groceries and meats, 
,lrugs, hardware, farm implements, automo- 
\ accessories, lumber, general stores—partici- 
he exposition. 


1 among the stores in preparing special Farm 
i; window displays was spirited and friendly. 
y dow carried neatly lettered cards announcing 
ore products, “As advertised in Farm & 
. The result was a series of windows that 
i a panoramic showing of the nationally- 
orchandise which is regularly advertised in 
‘ireside. 

esnt was liberally advertised in local news- 
ul by printed programs mailed throughout the 
se. Merchants vied with one another in 
‘ecial values, but it is worthy of note that not 
Farm & Fireside-advertised product was 
aa reduced price. 


sturers and jobbers offered special assistance 
orm of demonstrations, window trimming, 
niterial, samples and literature. 


Is the first Farm & Fireside Exposition—the 
nny, if its success is a criterion—goes down in 
sing history. 
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Capewell Horseshoe Nails 


A number of the merchants painted special signs like this— 
Farm & Fireside products featured here—for their store fronts 
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Radiators 


An opportunity for your town 


A Farm & Fireside Exposition will be equally successful 
in your town. For in every community Farm & Fireside 
wields a tremendous influence—an influence among the 
prosperous and influential farm families who look to its 
editorial and advertising pages for inspiration and guid- 
ance in the business of farming and farm buying. 


The publishers of Farm & Fireside will be glad to 
co-operate with any town, any merchant, in the devel- 
opment of a Farm & Fireside Exposition. We. will 
furnish you complete details of the plan, as it was so 
successfully applied in New Richmond, and will supply 
you with display material for your windows. 


To chambers of commerce, booster clubs, advertising 
clubs, commercial clubs, Kiwanis clubs, Rotary clubs 
and similar organizations which are interested in pro- 
moting co-operation among the merchants in develop- 
ing more farm trade, and to individual merchants, a 
Farm & Fireside Exposition offers a very real oppor- 
tunity. For complete facts, write to Retail Sales 
Director, Suite 2A, at address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


New Richmond 
Heating & Plumb- 
ing Company 
featured Duro 
Water Systems 
and American 


rhasert Brake Lining 
“psum 


iG, Textile Company 
tor Company 
lone& Telegraph Co. 


ips 
xt Powder 
lack, 


. 
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C. B.& Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surjell) 

Chandler Motor Cars 
Chesebrough Vaseline Products 
Chevrolet Cars 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Clark’sO. N. T. Crochet Cotton 
Clothcraft Clothes 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Congoleum Rugs 

Dandelion Butter Color 


De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Dietz Lanterns 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Essex Cars 

Freezone 


General Motors Corporation 
Gibson Musical Instruments 
Glastenbury Underwear 
Goodrich Tires 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gruen Guild Watches 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Henderson Seeds 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets | 
Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 


International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments 


Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
National Electric Light Assn. 
New Perfection Oil Ranges 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
O-Cedar Polish 


New R 


Three products were displayed by the 
Wells Electric Construction Company 
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et MAP UBLICAN Voge, 


Five Farm & Fireside-advertised prod- 
ucts were featured in displays by the 


B. 8 W. Garage 


Sixteen products were displayed by the 
Rounsavell-Johnson Drug Company 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 

Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 

President Suspenders 

Rat-Nip 

Reo Cars 

Royal Fence 

Sapolio 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Shaler’s Vulcanizer 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 
Corporation 

Stewart Custombilt Auto 
Accessories 

Swift’s Products 

Vellastic Underwear 

Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Wright’s Bias Fold Tape 


IRESIDE 


LYN Magazine 


aac, 
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The Standard Spark Jp Plug of the World 


AC. 
TITAN 


q) 


Ford Drivers 


Why You Need a Good 
Spark in Each Cylinder 


Without a good spark in each cylinder 
it is impossible for your engine to run 
properly. The function of the spark 
plug is to deliver the current in the 
form of a full spark at the gap be- 
tween the two firing points. 


It follows that if part of the current 
never reaches the spark plug points, 
due to its leaking away through the 
porcelain, or be- 
cause carbon ac- 
cumulates, either 
there will be no 
spark or it will be 
so weakened that 
it will not properly 
ignite the mixture. 


Why You 
Should Change 
Your Spark 
Plugs 


Incorrectly designed 
plugs cause poor per- 
formance. Old or worn- 
out plugs will cause a 
gradual loss of power 
until finally your engine 
does not pick-up and 
get away as it once did. 
Put in a set of AC 
1075’s—you will ob- 
serve an Immediate all- 
around improvement 
in performance and 
easier starting. If your 
Ford dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, obtain them 
from any other dealer. 


Spring terminal clip per- 
mits wire to be instantly 
detached and reconnected 
while motor is running. 
Facilitates testing spark 
plug and coil. No nut to 
be unscrewed or lost 


New electrode design 
forms a natural 
drain so that no oil 
can lodge én spark 
gap 


Unscrew this bush- S ome thing 
ing and plug comes You Have 
apart. Noticecompact 

porcelain to with- Always 
stand hard service ' Wa nte d 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 
with éts high temper- 
ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus of- 
fering effective resist- 
ance to carbon 


AC 1075 


Carrying spare plugs 
without risk of damage 
is now provided for by 
the AC Plug Kit—a 
compact, substantial 
metal box, illustrated 
below. Obtain yours 
free, with a set of AC 
Special for 1075 Specials for Fords, 
Fords then when your motor 
misses or performs 

poorly, how convenient it is to take your 4C 
Plug Kit and change all your plugs. At your 
convenience clean and test the removed plugs 
and put them back into the 4C Plug Kit ready 
for future use. 


The AC Plug Kit 

tocarry your spare plugs 

AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, <AGichigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs— AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Of course I don’t believe in it,’’ she 
said; ‘and yet there must be something to 
it, like that time when I sold out my gas 
stock just before it tumbled. Of course it 
came back; but anyway, it was queer.” 

“T don’t believe in it either,” agreed 
Miss Hicks; but they do tell you queer 
things. My sister knows a good one, and 
one time when I was still in training four of 
us girls at the hospital made up a pool to 
bet on a certain race at Tia Juana; and 
some of them wanted one horse and some 
another; and sister says, “You let me go to 
Madam Wanda for a tip and I’ll come in 
with you myself.’ So we said all right, and 
sister went. This Madam Wanda had an 
Indian control, an old chief or something, 
who said Ajax would win the race we 
wanted to bet on; and we put the whole 
ten dollars on him, and he won, and we got 
forty dollars back. What do you think of 
that? And of course sister wanted us to 
bet on another race a couple of days later, 
and went to Madam Wanda again; and the 
old chief, or whatever he was, gave us 
Drummer Boy as a sure thing—and Drum- 
mer Boy isn’t in yet, so far as I know. of 
course it was silly of us to think we’d go on 
winning. In that case everybody’d find it 
out, and pretty soon no one would give you 
a bet.” 

“Of course, dearie; 
known.” 

Aunt Beulah reached about to widen the 
spread of her own meager locks. Miss 
Hicks tossed her head at a sun she did not 
know was dying, and voiced the wisdom she 
had garnered. 

“You can beat a race,” she said, “but 
you can’t beat the races.” 

“How much did this Madam Wanda 
charge?’”’ demanded Aunt Beulah. 

“Only a dollar.” 

‘“‘Well, what I always say, if you are 
going to one, go to a good one—and I don’t 
believe you'll ever find a good one that 
charges less than five. That’s what mine 
gets, and his waiting room’s full from nine 
to five. He’s a Hindu party by the name 
of Singh Mahl—you must have seen his 
ads—and he has black velvet curtains 
hanging from the ceiling and wears a na- 
tive costume and has the most piercing 
eyes. Sometimes when I’m sitting there 
and he looks at me and begins to talk in 
this voice of his control—say, I tremble like 
a leaf.” 

The listener was here briefly lost, trying 
vainly for the indicated picture. Aunt 
Beulah, he thought, was ill calculated to 
tremble like a leaf. 

“And you tell him your dreams,” she was 
continuing. ‘You’ll dream something that 
seems silly, but when he analyzes it you see 
it had a secret meaning. He’s given me 
some wonderful tests in that way.” 

‘“‘Dreams,” murmured Miss Hicks. 

“Like dreams that repeat on you. The 
same one comes every night. They’re the 
kind that have a bearing on your fate.” 

He was watching the face of Miss Hicks, 
a compact little face, firm of contour; it 
came to life now. 

“Oh, that’s like my dream I’m always 
having. It comes—well, at least once a 
month. I’m in one of the big shops down 
town, and fire breaks out. I can see the 
flames leaping up and the crowd rushing to 
get out, and people are grabbing things, and 
I’m always perfectly cool, and I think this 
is my chance for everything I want. So I 
grab up bolts of silk and laces and ribbons— 
everything I’ve been looking at—and I’ve 
got the most wonderful armful, and start 
for the door. But it’s too good.’ She 
shook her head, with its great backward- 
falling veil of black hair. “I wakeup. Last 
time I had it I got nearly to the door with 
this loot, and right by the door was a case 
full of all kinds of pins—hatpins and com- 
mon pins and cards of safeties—just silly 
stuff that I shouldn’t have stopped for; but 
I did, and while I was grabbing a lot of this 
cheap stuff I woke up again. If I hadn’t 
stopped there I’d have been out with my 
plunder.” She sighed regretfully. “And 
of course it will be the same next time I 
dream it.” 

A moment later they were discussing rel- 
ative values among what Aunt Beulah 
ealled face fixings. Massage creams, pow- 

ders, rouge were among these. With the 
exception of creams, it appeared that Miss 
Hicks had but a superficial knowledge of 
these toilet adjuncts. She did like a good 
cream; it kept the face up, and she named 
her favorite. Nor was she above the spar- 
ing use of a certain standard powder when 


you might have 


exposed to raw airs. But rouge —— 
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“The first case I had after I got my 
badge, that I’d slaved three years for, was 
the husband of a woman that was hard- 
faced, like frozen ivory, and the paints, 
oils and putties she put on! They have all 
kinds of money and solid-gold plumbing in 
three of the bathrooms; she told me it was 
so much easier cleaned than the nickel 
plumbing. Anyway, she was snippy to 
me, and I was three days guessing the 
reason—because I didn’t slap on a lot of 
make-up. She was pretty old, and painted 
herself to look pretty young, and it made 
her kind of boiling to see even a kid like me 
look young without tricks. 

“Tsn’t it the limit the way you pass 
things of eighteen or so painted and eye- 
browed and lip-sticked till they look as old 
as the average forty-year woman you see at 
the tea places or the dance places? If a 
girl’s got a good complexion, why cover it 
up as if she hadn’t, and why draw her 
mouth just so, till it looks like every other 
mouth in the room—like a cheap sign 
painter had turned out the lot? That’s 
what I said then and what I say now. But 
I was anxious to make good on my first 
case; and after I saw the only way I could 
please this jealous old thing, I actually did 
beg some rouge from her in the sweetest way 
and said I wished I could put it on cleverly 
like she did, so no one would ever suspect 
it. Didn’t shesun up tome then! And she’d 
do my mouth herself. I managed to duck 
the eyebrow part. And she hated to have 
me go when her husband got to stepping 
again. Wasn’t that funny?” 

“Well’’—Aunt Beulah spoke on a note 
of mild defiance—‘‘I couldn’t keep my 
schoolgirl complexion forever, and I have 
to make the most of what’s left.” 

“Of course you do.’”’ Miss Hicks was 
patting Aunt Beulah’s plump hand. “ You’d 
be crazy not to. We women have to look 
our best. It means a whole lot in this pro- 
fession, let me tell you, and you certainly 
do yourself a lot of good. Don’t think I was 
criticizing a woman for putting on some- 
thing she needs.” 

Their chairs moved on the brick floor of 
the court. 

“This mane of mine’s about dry,’’ said 
Miss Hicks. 

“T’d love to brush it,” said Aunt Beulah. 

“You're a dear,’”’ said Miss Hicks. 

The two were seen slowly to disappear, 
arm in arm. 

The watcher, the listener, lay back on his 
pillow in a high flush of enlightenment. Miss 
Hicks—the silent, laconic, guarded, busi- 
nesslike—was human after all. But this was 
a minor discovery. What thrilled him was 
his late admission into a realm whose very 
existence he had never suspected. Women 
were different, then, when they were alone 
together, their guards down; and they were 
strange.’ Insoluble mysteries, he now de- 
cided, but provocative. He was interested 
in the sex as never before. He must read 
something about women. And to be sure, 
with his new data to pique him, he would 
continue to study—to observe. 

Miss Hicks came to him with his luncheon 

tray. Her cap was again in place, her face 
set in the secretive lines he knew. Her 
glance at him was perfunctory, a glance 
vouchsafed him in the line of duty. But 
for the opened door, he would not have 
guessed her human frailties so artlessly 
disclosed above a mere hair washing. He 
ventured a small test of her armor of reti- 
cence. 
“I’m glad, Miss Hicks, that you and 
Aunt Beulah seem to be hitting it off. I 
was afraid you weren’t going to like each 
other.” 

Miss Hicks stared at him impassively. 

“Why wouldn’t we?” she said shortly. 
“T liked her a lot from the beginning. Here, 
take this broth first.” 

He forbore any other assaults. He could, 
of course, abash her by saying that only 
the most primitive minds believe that the 
prospective winner of a horse race could be 
revealed from any post-carnate source 
whatsoever. But this might shut him off 
from further disclosures and would, in 
truth, be of no immediate satisfaction. He 
kept still. 

But he was again to marvel. To Aunt 
Beulah, later that day, he said, “I’m so 
glad you and Miss Hicks seem to be hitting 
‘ off. I was afraid at first you didn’t like 

er.” 

“Tf men aren’t the queerest things!” she 
retorted. . ‘I fell in love with her the mo- 
ment I laid eyes on her.” 

It was incredible, but he said no more. 
He had discovered something, and in the 
exciting realization of this he was content 
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particularize. His abounding 
osities about mere detail were 
by the bare spectacle at large. 
covered women! Even the f 
Beulah had been terra incognite 
present he would watch; he he 
ing that he stared through glass ; 
hybrids from another age, wh 
a medium composed of their 
their superstitions, their strang 
intelligent beliefs, their secret 
withheld from all but their own 
Later he would study them in de 
of course there must be inform 
about creatures so curious. At 
could only recall, of his random 
that the vocabulary of the average 
consists of not more than e 
words. Yet in the hour’s cha 
he had listened, neither of th 
had ever seemed at a loss foray 
had not felt that they were at ; 
conscious of being cramped. 
He recalled the term “sex 
also encountered by him at a] 
it possessed no meaning, No 
bear rather baneful implicat 
these two, by any chance, pre’ 
equal of himself? Only a wee 
Beulah had flatly denied her ¢ 
gin with the lower animals. Sh 
was against the laws of commo 
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them. 
Miss Hicks, also, was a pr 
superstitions unflawed by any |} 
of those ineluctable sequences 
Uncorrected by experience, 
surveyed her private universe of' 
was the purposed product and 


not be above even this rank 
Swiftly he had persuaded Miss 
the Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium tl 


versal redistribution of mat 
Miss Gauch had said that hen 
plain. But Miss Gauch had b 
Miss Hicks was different. 
beyond him to persuade her, 
certain, that her existence f 
slightest cosmic significance 
he learned this much. 

He slept on this. When he 
was a note propped against t 
table. It read, in firm, plain 


Your aunt wanted me to go p 
shops with her to get some ploon 
hat. Will be back soon. 
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He felt an irritation against. Au 


What was her notion of a train 


spelling. He had not from the 
flected, thought her a mental ty 
He awaited her return, decidi 
that he would appear to have fe 
He abandoned this pose. He wo 
able to carry it off. But he wishi 
further observations—he would 
read to him. s 
She came in, bringing some ¢ 
fragrance from the out-of-do 
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“*Our species is biologice 
ern. The earth itself is on 
perhaps later planets, rev! 
minor star. The entire s 
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is itself a system of conte’ 
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onnected with the purpose. 
t assumption, none but the 
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felt that he was learning about women. Just 
before she left that night she briefly stooped 
above him to reach a pillow at the far side 
of the bed. But she was still regarding 
him, he knew, as something strange from 
outer space. He was not of her species. 
The novelty of this engaged him for a long 
time. She was making him self-conscious. 

And she had aroused a memory which he 
was long in identifying. It was nebulous at 
first, leading him back along the sick years 
to an adventurous summer in the country 
when Aunt Sena first came. He had, un- 
watched, strayed to a highly insanitary 
barnyard where a man in blue overalls 
milked a cow that was chewing green corn- 
stalks. Then the memory led him back to 
Miss Hicks as she had bent above him. He 
had it now. Her breath—like warm new 
milk. Ret 


avon: three days later, was reporting 
to his clients: ‘‘He doesn’t take the least 
notice of her. He won’t, either. I predicted 
that, you’ll remember, after their first three 
minutes. He’s too up in the clouds. And 
she—she doesn’t know he’s alive. Treats 
him like a piece of old baggage. All you 
could expect, though. She’d never look at 
anything but a husky, two-fisted man.” 

Mr. Clinch inflated his bulk of chest and 
complacently regarded the nearly sub- 
merged knuckles of his cushiony hand. 

‘’*Course not,” he said. 

The aged Mr. Peck expanded his own 
narrow chest and arose to contemplate the 
Lesson in Anatomy above Seaver’s desk, 
gently trying out again his left knee that 
had creaked as he lifted himself. 

“Naturally,” he said. 

McIntosh regarded them with grim in- 
tolerance. In an imaginary mirror he threw 
back his gaunt shoulders and readjusted 
the cravat to his collar. 

“‘She’d see little to him, cf course; but 
his own vision is not impaired. I’m still 
saying the chit can be made a tonic to his 
ailments if only we can persuade her to 
wheedle him betimes.”’ 

“Let sleeping dogs lie,” urged Seaver. 
“You might wish you had. And he’s re- 
acting right. Easier in his mind—already 
he’s forgotten three or four of those cephalic 
sensations I was always having to give him 
new medicine for. He’s taken a fresh in- 
terest in all those studies of his; philosophy 
and biology—those things. Never read 
much else, I guess. And he’s cheerful; likes 
to have flowers around and wants to know 
what kind of a bird is singing outside. All 
he needs is to be let alone, by nurses or any- 
one else. Properly let him 
alone and you win your bet 
hands down.” 

“He'll not be normal, 
though,” insisted McIntosh. 

“T maintain it’s contrary to 
natural law that he should be 
unmoved by so 

bonny a crea- 

ture.” 
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“He’s not like us, remember.” Mr. Peck 
cackled with this, leering in the direction of 
Mr. McIntosh, who frowned at him. 

“‘A big, two-fisted man,” muttered Mr. 
Clinch ruminatively. 

“Yes,” assented Seaver; ‘one of these 
movie actors that can bite nails in two and 
throw a horse over a fence and climb up the 
side of a church with only a finger hold. 
That’s her style—like this Stanley Howard 
that does all those stunts, and licks seven 
strong men without unplastering his hair. 
She eats up all the stuff about him; cuts 
out pictures of him in danger, leaping a 
chasm on horseback or riding a motorcycle 
off a cliff, or even in a dress suit, just being 
nice to his old mother. I saw her doing it— 
and with that handsome devil filling her 
mind, you expect her to notice a physical 
cipher like Billop! Nothing doing, gentle- 
men! And I’m satisfied. It’s good enough 
as it is; you don’t know what complica- 
tions she might have started.” 

““Stanley Howard!”’ Mr. Clinch was dis- 


dainful. ‘‘I never could see why women 
go crazy about him. I don’t think he’s so 
much.” 


The speaker drew himself to his full 
height and paced the floor with masterly 
tread, his shoulders back, his thumbs in the 
armholes of a noticeable waistcoat. 

Propped on his pillows, the subject of this 
clinic was at that moment learning, with an 
interest through which disappointment ran, 
that he had not been the first to discover 
women. Here was a German philosopher 
who long ago noted certain incongruities 
the detection of which, for a moment, had 
permitted Rufus Billop the thrill of fruitful 
original research. 

“The natural feeling between men,’ he 
read, ‘“‘is mere indifference; but between 
women it is actual enmity. The reason of 
this is trade jealousy, which in the case 
of men does not go beyond the confines of 
their own particular pursuit; but with 
women embraces the whole sex, since they 
have only one kind of business.” 

And that business, so Schcpenhauer 
averred, was the ensnarement of men. Rufus 
could not, of course, believe anything so 
preposterous, yet the old boy, however 
faulty his conclusions, had accumulated 
sound data. 

“Even when they meet in the street, 
women look at one another like Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. And it is a patent fact 


that when two women make first acquaint- 
ance with each other they behave with 
more constraint and dissimulation than two 
men would show in a like case.” 
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True, true! Had he, Rufus, not observed 
as in a laboratory the facts here set down? 
Could he not recall, even from his own un- 
checkered past, the little shock he had felt 
at watching one woman in the street stare 
at another, appraising her items of dress, 
face, carriage, with an eye cold, speculative 
and faintly hostile? As for two women 
making acquaintance, the philosopher 
could not have been sounder if privileged 
to study the mutual suspicion of Aunt 
Beulah and Miss Hicks in their first en- 
counters. Here was a profound, cool, im- 
partial student of the sex; and he had, it 
appeared from random glances into the 
volume, even more piquant disclosures to 
make. 

The neophyte darted a veiled lock at his 
nurse, who, across the room, was removing 
dust with a damp cloth from the frame that 
inclosed the colored print of a gondola on 
the Grand Canal. She hummed lightly at 
her work, her selection, he recognized, be- 
ing an erratic musical ferment that Aunt 
Beulah, before the phonograph, would sway 
to at odd moments. He glanced again at 
his page and felt alive with superior knowl- 
edge. The girl was unconscious that be- 
neath his eyes her trivial soul was being 
bared with a merciless accuracy sparing no 
paltry detail. A mad impulse seized him 
to demand that she read the stuff to him. 
But no, he would be above such cruelty. 
She was a highly perishable organism, alive 
now with the unconscious abandon of 
a flower. She would fade and wither as 
the flower, unconsciously. It would be 
kinder to keep these brutal revelations 
forever from her; this cool dissection of 
her sex, that would shame her to no profit. 
He pictured her flinging the book aside, 
perhaps bursting into tears of rage, rushing 
from the room to hide her humiliation. 

He caught now the firm silhouette of her 
profile, the tiny lock escaping back under 
the white cap to join the hair that ran 
straight from her low brow; the sweep of 
her black lashes, the warm pallor of a cheek, 
the nese almost but not quite tilted, the lift 
of a short upper lip, the suave line that 
rounded her chin and flowed unbroken to 
ambush at the neck of the lawn waist. She 
had her place in a transitory universe; a 
mere esthetic worth, to be sure, but valid 
for all that. Would he, if that were ~ossible, 
blast the yellow jasmine she had prought 
for his table that morning by shouting its 
instability? 

The girl was but another blossom, slightly 
advanced in complexity. He would keep 
from her the distressing truths that a wise 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
man had learned about her kind. He was 
conscious of warmly wishing not to shame 
her. Tears of humiliation brimming her 
eyes would, he was sure, pain him. Scho- 
penhauer to her must remain a closed book. 
He read on with secret exultation: 

With young girls, Nature seems to have had 
in view what, in the language of the drama, is 
called a coup de théatre. For a few years she 
dowers them with a wealth of beauty and is 
lavish in her gift of charm, in order that during 
those years they may capture the fancy of some 
man to such a degree that he is hurried into un- 
dertaking the honorable care of them—a step 
for which there would not appear to be any 
sufficient warranty if reason alone directed his 
acts. 


Miss Hicks still stood before the colored 
print, dust cloth in hand; but she had quit 
dusting. 

“Italy, isn’t it?” 

“Italy,” he said. ‘“‘ Venice.” 

“Italy,” she repeated in low tones; 
“Italy and gondolas and nightingales— 
they have nightingales, don’t they?” 

“They do—or did.” 

“Have you been there?”’ 

“Exactly on that spot.” 

She faced him with eyes no longer hard 
of surface. He could see far into them. 

“Right on this spot. But they don’t 
dress like the young couple in the boat, do 
they—not now?” 

“No; that canal is getting to be rather 
a mess of dirty water, and they have motor- 
boats on it, and I didn’t hear any nightin- 
gales; not there, at least. I heard my first 
one farther south, at Taormina. We got in 
at night; my window looked out into a 
moonlit garden, and I heard the nightin- 
gales’ song—in an almond tree covered 
with white blossoms. I thought it was 
wonderful for an hour. Then I wanted to 
sleep, and couldn’t on account of their in- 
fernal racket; and I hadn’t a thing to throw 
at them. I got malaria before we left.” 

She turned from him back to the print 
and again wiped its frame with her cloth. 
He felt brutal. He should have let her stay 
in her little dream of loveliness. She must 
be hurting now with the disillusion he had 
wrought. He was on the point of reassuring 
her that much could still be said for Italy, 
when she turned from the print with the 
old cool look in her eyes. 

“That was just like you, wasn’t it?” 
She hummed again and fell to dusting. 

So he hadn’t discouraged her about Italy. 
But what was just like him, and why? He 
had told simple facts. Why, for that mat- 
ter, should anything be just like him? 
Didn’t he know himself? She had given 
him again the feeling that he was something 
queer she surveyed under a glass—queer 
but not-more than queer. In all his years no 
one had ever said, accusingly or otherwise, 
that something was just like him. Never, 
it seemed, had he issued from his frame to 
look back at himself. He had taken himself 
for granted. But three times now this girl 
in another world had made him feel as if he 
were something he had not known, had not 
visualized or comprehended. Being an- 
noyed by untimely nightingales in a moonlit 
garden, contracting malaria from insalu- 
brious surroundings—why was that just 
like him? 

Taken literally, it was absurd; yet the 
creature had meant something more. He 
who had plumbed the mysteries of the 
physical universe, the cunning interplay of 
matter and motion, who knew that humans 
were but combinations of protein mole- 
cules—could he have overlooked certain 
aspects of himself inspiring comparisons 
invidious if not actually belittling? Would 
it be entertaining, even instructive, to look 
in upon himself? He pondered. 

Under an impulse finely scientific in its 
lack of prejudice, he took up the hand mir- 
ror, noting that Miss Hicks had hummed 
her way from the room. It was a mirror in 
which he had lately regarded his tongue 
with emotions highly personal, even dis- 
turbing. 

Now he bent his cool gaze on the sur- 
face phenomena of his entire face: He was 
amused. From his detached point of view 

it was the face of a stranger; not, he sus- 
pected, very prepossessing. 

And this facial aspect was, unreasonably, 
a perhaps governing factor in the judg- 
ments people formed of him. People like 
Aunt Beulah—and like Miss Hicks. It 
must, largely, cause her to say that certain 
irrelevant things were just like him. He 
tried to realize this in all its bearings. Never 
had he wondered what people saw or 
thought when they looked at him; it still 
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He reached again for the accusing, the 
deriding mirror, noting now that the lines 
of cheek and chin were blurred by an un- 
tidy sprouting of reddish beard. This would 
form an unpleasing item in what Miss 
Hicks—or anyone—saw when she looked at 
him. Small wonder she had usually the air 
of not knowing he was in the room. Small 
wonder that, compelled to recognize his 
presence, she did so with listless indiffer- 
ence or patently assumed a quite formal, 
unregarding cheerfulness, like a nurse who 
had learned a routine technic—the nurse of 
a spoiled, testy child of unattractive visage. 
He stared hopelessly at himself, then raised 
his eyes to picture Miss Hicks as she would 
presently be regarding him. So vivid was 
his mind’s picture of her that when she came 
in he confusingly, for an instant, saw two of 
her, both with an unwinking stare of pro- 
found disinterest. 

He pretended to be looking at his tongue 
in the mirror, feeling the heat of a little rage 
that had blazed up inside him: rage with 
himself and with the nurse. There was a 
new fiber in his tone when he spoke, making 
his voice strange in hisownears. Itsounded 
hoarse, yet he had no cold. 

“Miss Hicks, I shall shave; then I’m go- 
ing to sit out there in that court for an hour 
or two.” He knew this to be an adven- 
ture—exposing himself to the open air!— 
but he spoke as if he were habitually a man 
of the open. “Then perhaps you can sit 
there a while, too, and read to me—if it 
won't be too chilly for you.” 

“T’ll chance it,” said Miss Hicks. He 
knew this for either professional good cheer 
or mock recklessness; he was still uncertain 
when she added, ‘“‘I have my furs.” That 
slow rage burned in him again. 
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oy HOUR later, having made the lines of 
his thin face again definite, he tenderly 
swathed his lank frame in a dressing gown 
of the correct wool, socks of wool, slippers 
of wool and a muffler of silk. He hoped he 
would not pay too dearly for this temerity — 
already he felt that ominous pressure at the 
top of his head. He raged at himself. Ina 
burst: of vanity—puzzling because he could 
place no value of consequence upon the 
opinions of Miss Hicks—he had resolved to 
show the girl that he wasn’t in the least 
afraid of things like the open air. And the 
court, flooded with a thin sunlight, looked 
treacherously chill. He hoped Miss Hicks 
would also find it chilly out there and be 
compelled to use the furs she had spoken of. 
He protected his head with a woolen cap 
and went out to recline in the wicker chaise 
longue. Miss Hicks had already covered 
this with a woolen blanket, and he tucked 
about his long legs the thick rug he had 
brought out, suppressing a shiver as he 
did so. 

“Oh, you’ve fixed yourself.” Miss Hicks 
stood at the doorway, running a perfunc- 
tory eye over his protective garnishments. 
“Well, what did you want me to read?” 

He answered cheerfully, with that new 
hardiness of tone: “Oh, anything. Prob- 
ably you have something of your own.” 
He was meaning to show not only fortitude 
for this daring exposure but that he was 
genial, tolerant. 

Miss Hicks brightened. Her set little 
mouth surprisingly relaxed in a smile of 
pure delight. The secret spring of this was 
that she had been wanting to read a second 
time that gripping novelization of the su- 
perfilm entitled Hell’s-Fury Brackett, to 
the name part of which the heroic Stanley 
Howard brought all the resources of his 
difficult art. She disappeared, running. 
She returned, running, the colorful maga- 
zine clutched in both hands. He saw she 
had chosen something especially pleasing. 
He prepared to be bored, but he would give 
no sign of this. In a well-equipped labora- 
tory he was noting, under a high-power 
lens, the reactions of a unique bit of clotted 
motion. He would amass further data. 

Miss Hicks brought a chair for herself, 
but did not bring her furs. She had no wrap 
at all; nor in the sheer lawn waist did she 
shiver as he had done under his burden of 
wool. She seemed unaware that February 
sunlight was thin. Perhaps she had for- 
gotten the furs. 

“Won’t you need a wrap?” he asked— 
oy hated to see her carelessly catch some- 
thing. 

She glanced at him, again brightly, glared 
at the sun, looked back at him with squint- 
ing eyes, said swiftly ‘“You’re so funny!” 
and put her still-peering gaze on the page 
before her. She read.the important title in 
an important manner, flashed him another 
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look to see if he were not instantly im- 
LNs by this, and darted into the narra- 
ive. 

In her voice of a purring roughness she 
read with a cool precision through the in- 
troductory passages, but with mounting an- 
imation as she came to the fond description 
of the hero, that strong, silent man of the 
open, the man’s man, but revering true 
womanhood wherever found; handsome as 
a Greek god, in a woodsman’s costume that 
revealed every line of his muscular, well- 
poised figure. 

There was an especial reference to the 
muscular neck, almost sung by the reader 
in a way that caused one thin hand of the 
listener, in spite of himself, to go up, fur- 
tive and questing, to his own thin neck. So 
this was the sort of thing that moved them, 
sheer brawn with an irreducible minimum 
of mind; for it appeared even so early that 
Hell’s-Fury Brackett united no giant in- 
tellect to his physical perfections. It was 
said of him that he had the trusting mind 
of a child, and he was already shown being 
deceived by two such obvious scoundrels 
that a child not congenitally defective 
would have read their fiendish purpose at a 
glance. 

The drama waxed in tension, and with 
it the tones of Miss Hicks. Her speed 
increased; her words at a crisis had an emo- 
tional tendency to overlap. When Hell’s- 
Fury Brackett, his mind childish to the last, 
deliberately sought combat with the two 
obvious scoundrels and three of their quite 
atrocious hirelings, and bested the five by 
his prowess, she was all but overcome, Un- 
conscious of a listener now, she floundered 
in a vortex of fear and hope, stopping to 
read over the most pithy clauses of the fight 
or merely staring with wide eyes at the 
thrilling words. He watched her closely. 
He wished Schopenhauer could be there. 

The reader’s manner calmed, but her in- 
tensity grew, for she had reached the final 
scene prepared for by the choice words, 
“Came a day when love found love.”’ Miss 
Hicks read with vibrant solemnity: 

‘““My wonderful darling—my mate 
woman!’ he cried.’ 

“The lovely girl faltered, then raised 
her splendid orbs to his who had risked 
death, dishonor itself, for her sake; whose 
love for her had burned like a holy flame 
even when she had been foully led to believe 
him the basest of God’s creatures. Her 
eyes hung upon his. 

“*You—you, you!’ she murmured, dab- 
bing at her eyes with an absurdly small 
handkerchief. 

““Love has at last come into its own— 
our black days are past,’ he thrilled. 

“*You—at last!’ she sighed. 

“Their lips met in a long, clinging kiss of 
purest passion.” 

The voice on those last lines had fallen to 
a tender hush. The reader looked off above 
the page, dreaming, he saw. She was being 
the mate woman won by physical prowess. 
At last she turned her eyes on his. They 
were no longer of that almost hard surface 
brilliance. Now he could go down in them 
fathoms deep as into the lucent green of a 
southern sea. Momentarily he was lost in 
this thrilling descent. 

Then she recalled him, eager now, he de- 
tected, for assurance that he loved this 
wonder tale as she did. She waited with a 
bright, peering expectancy. 

He felt tolerant, warmly kind. If women 
were that way —— He shrugged but spoke 
gently, trying for a look of appreciation to 
vie with her own. 

“Exciting stuff,’ he managed; 
“And not too subtle, is it?” 

She rewarded him with a look of friend- 
liness such as he had never evoked, making 
him glad she had been insensitive to the 
irony. 

“No, not a bit,” she eagerly agreed. “It 
isn’t at all too subtle. I’m so glad you 
like it.” 

She was glad, indeed, and gave him at 
once another proof of some new confidence 
she had won from their common liking. 
She came over to stand above him. 

“You just ought to see some of the pic- 
tures,”’ she began, placing the open maga- 
zine before him. ‘There, that’s Hell’s-Fury 
on snowshoes going into the frozen north. 
He doesn’t know yet that they’ve robbed 
his cache of provisions. And here’s Hell’s- 
Fury again, getting ready to chop down 
the big tree.” She ealled him Hell’s- 
Fury with affectionate familiarity. “And 
over here’s the fight where he knocks down 
every one of those five brutes that set on 


then: 


him.” Her voice warmed with generous 
indignation. ‘‘And look’’—she turned a | 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame” 


I mention the fact that UNIVER- 
SAL has put more than a million 
dollars into Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece, “‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” merely to indicate 
the pretentious character of the pro- 
duction. The big fact is that oneof the 
great classics in literature has been 
putinpictures. J believe it willamaze 
and please the whole civilized world. 


Tomake this picture real and leave 
out no interesting detail, we were 
obliged to produce in exact size 
the massive Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the public square in front 
and the quaint buildings that sur- 
rounded it. This required exhaustive 
research in France. In casting, we 
selected people peculiarly fitted for 
the many difficult roles, and the cast 
is headed by that master character- 
actor, LON CHANEY, in the role 
of the ‘‘Hunchback.’’ 
* * * 

For several weeks past I haveasked 
you toremember the name “Merry 
Go Round’’—the title of one of 
the greatest love stories ever pic- 
tured. It is shortly to be shown at 
the finest theatres in the country. 
You will find it extremely refresh- 
ing and so delightfully different 
from the pictures you are accus- 
tomed to seeing, that I feel certain 
you will give it a prominent place 
in your list of the best in pictures. 
I assure you it will please and de- 
lightvyous#, wikg.n Ue 

Have you seen UNIVERSAL’S fine plays 
“The Shock,’’ ‘‘Trifling with Honor,’’ 
“The Abysmal Brute,’’ the new series of 
‘* The LeatherPushers,” withREGINALD 
DENNY? If so, I’d like your personal 
opinion of them. Write mea letter —mark 
it “‘personal.’’ Aren't you learning that 
you can't see all that is best in pictures 


unless you see UNIVERSALS? 


(arl Lacmmle 


President 


urs”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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WihichaMan 
Will Get Order? 


One on right, of course. 

He has well-dressed look. 

Other fellow has slept-in-em-all- 
night look. 

Funny thing about it is—chap who 
looks so dapper spends many times 
less money to keep up good appear- 
ance than rival does. 

He has ELECTRIC VALET. Every day 
it smartens up his trousers for cost 
of postage stamp. 

He always looks his best. 

Secret ?—Well-Pressed Pants! 

His ELECTRIC VALET keeps them 
looking “young”! 
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FLECTRIC 
VALET 


Presses Pants in 15 Minutes— 

for 2c or less 

Brings missing creases 
back. 

Banishes bag at knee. 

Ousts wrinkles. 

Lengthens trousers’ 
life. 

Saves nap. 

Frees you from purse- 
nibbling tailor bills. 

Sanitary ! 

Works quickly, right 
in your home. No 
ironing. 

Uses only 2c or less in current. 

Built simply—only three parts—and 
lasts years. 

Costs only$10—andsoonpaysit back. 

Guaranteed to satisfy you—or money 
returned! 

Soldatelectricalor department stores. 

Or get it direct from makers, parcel- 
post prepaid anywhere in U. S. on 
receipt of $10. 

Order your ELECTRIC VALET today. 


You'll need it on your vacation. Or ask 
for full description and illustrations. 


USE COUPON BELOW. WRITE NOW! 
Dealers:—Worth-while, fast-selling electrical 
specialty! You can see sales possibilities at 
glance. Write for your prices. 
HOME APPLIANCE MEG. 
COMPANY 
301 Market Street, Camden, N. J- 
(Factory in Philadelphia) 


Home Appliance Mfg. Co. 
301 Market St., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—Send me, parcel-post prepaid, one 
ELECTRIC VALET, complete, for which I en- 
close check —_ money order for $10. 
If unsatisfactory, I will return it for my money. 


or 
Send me illustrations and literature describing 


ELECTRIC VALET. 
Names 


Full Address — __ 
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page—‘‘over here’s Stanley Howard him- 
self. Wasn’t it a shame he had to let his 
beard grow in the last half of the picture? 
I don’t see why he couldn’t have looked the 
part in a smooth face. Isn’t he a stunning 
creature, even just in evening clothes that 
way?” 

He obligingly studied the portrait, hiding 
the disdain he felt for this man, the disdain 
he felt for women as well. 

. “What wonderful eyes he has, don’t you 
think?”’ murmured Miss Hicks. 

“Wonderful!” he contrived to echo. 

“Magnificently built too.” 

“Very,” he managed. 

“Of course his face would be almost too 
beautiful if he didn’t have all that strength; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Possibly.” He tried to be judicial. 

“A man like that ” She broke off, 
pondering. ‘Naturally, women go foolish 
about him.” She pondered again. “Of 
course he must get thousands of letters.” 

“Letters?” 

“Letters from women—sentimental, silly 
rirls.”’ 

: He caught a note in this that left it a little 
less than convincing. Despite the words, 
she was not feeling wholly scornful of these 
overcome creatures. She might even be 
nerving herself to All at once a new 
rage burned in him, one that seemed to 
have begun smoldering at his first sight of 
the pictured paragon who was very defi- 
nitely and exhaustively everything that 
Rufus Billop was not. His tolerance had 
burned to ashes. He was raging, yet cool. 

“And a perfect dare-devil,” pursued the 
unconscious girl. ‘You ought to see what 
he did on a motorcycle, in his picture be- 
fore this.” 

It determined Rufus Billop. If he was 
not a man that women would go foolish 
over, nevertheless he had his rights, and he 
would now exercise one. 

“Thanks so much,” he said, “‘and maybe 
you'll read something of mine for a bit. 
There’s a small brown volume on my table 
in there a 

“Ts jt about those anthrocentrics and 
atoms and things?” she demanded. “Be- 
cause lots of those words I don’t know 
very well.” 

“Tt’s quite simple; you'll understand 
every word—a small brown volume on the 
table by the head of the bed.” 

* All right.” 

She was still in the friendly glow of her 
last reading, and went for the book. It was 
a brutal thing he meant to do, one he had 
shrunk from earlier. If only she had been 
content with her silly reading and not en- 
raged him with her spoken adoration of the 
dimple-chinned Stanley Howard. She had 
gone too far. She had brought this humilia- 
tion upon herself. He kept his eyes from 
her when she came back. He knew there 
was malice in them. But he would manage 
to watch her shame at the pitiless exposure 
of her sex now imminent. 

“Studies in Pessimism,” she announced 
doubtfully; then smiled at him, still with her 
friendly look. ‘‘Isn’t that just like you!” 
He made no sign of hearing. She began to 
spell out the name. “Oh, Schopenhauer! 
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There’s a man of that name has a delica- 
tessen place down on Western Avenue; good 
stuff he has too; but of course it wouldn’t 
be the same.” 

“Tt wouldn’t,” he said, and Miss Hicks 
read at the place he marked, while he waited 
for the culmination of an anger he knew 
would instantly begin to swell. She read 
glibly enough, however, of the shallow 
triviality of her sex, and he grew slightly 
impatient. Was she dense? 

“The only business that really claims 
their earnest attention is love, making con- 
quests and_ everything connected with 
this—dress, dancing, and soon.’”’ Her voice 
did not falter then, nor when she read that 
women’s reason is of niggard dimensions, 
causing them to remain children their life 
long, preferring trifles to matters of the 
first importance; whereas man, by virtue 
of his superior reasoning faculty, does not 
live in the present only, like the brutes, but 
looks about him and considers the past and 
the future. 

The sole effect Rufus could discern was 
that Miss Hicks was inattentive to the 
book, allowing her mind and at times her 
eyes to be distracted by the bird that so 
often sang from the bougainvillea. He had 
won a mate of sober hue, lacking his own 
gay neck and head coloring, and they were 
nest-building under the eaves of the near-by 
garage. Again and again, even in the midst 
of passages that should have caused tears 
of rage, the reader would glance from the 
book at this noisy activity. She calmly 
read that women are inferior to men in 
their sense of justice, less honorable, less 
conscientious. Dependent upon craft, they 
have an instinctive capacity for cunning, 
an ineradicable tendency to say what is not 
true. A woman perfectly truthful, not given 
to dissimulation, would be unthinkable. 
Normally she is false, faithless, treacherous, 
ungrateful. Perjury is so common among 
them that it might be questioned if in a 
court of justice they should ever be sworn 
at all. 

The reader was still apparently unmoved 
by the biting lines. She was glancing up 
oftener at the bird pair. He decided that a 
guarded self-possession alone sustained her. 
She was demonstrating before his eyes a 
rare gift for duplicity. 

«Tt ig only the man whose intellect is 
clouded by sentimental impulses i 
There was an upward look at: the noisy 
husband of the sober-hued bird—a longer 
look than usual. ‘‘Where was I—excuse 
me! Oh, yes, ‘only the man whose intel- 
lect is clouded—that could give the name 
of the fair sex to that undersized, narrow- 
shouldered, broad-hipped and short-legged 
race ’”” Again the reader’s eyes went 
dully from the page to lighten with interest 
as they found the birds. The thwarted 
listener addressed her with an impatience 
not wholly hidden: 

“Something interest you?”’ 

She was apologetic, but pleasingly ani- 
mated as Schopenhauer had not caused her 
to be. Not even the last acid epithets had 
flawed her serenity. 

“Oh, do excuse me; but I’ve been so 
interested watching those birds. They’re 
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killing—especially the husb: 
see where they’re building th 
had already seen this. “W 
doing all the work while he s 
sings. Thereshe comes with 
Doesn’t he look on in the 
There they both go! Isn’t 
He'll sing while she looks for so ine 
Here she comes!” ; 
“Here they both come,” he ici 
out, “and you'll notice he has ¢ 
his own.” Be: 
“So he has—that’s the ; 
work he’s done today.” 
They watched the birds, pereh 
a weather vane surmounting t 
roof. The dull little wife swooy 
construction work under the e& 
husband, proudly mouthing his, 
mained on his perch, twisting 
vivaciously. 
“‘He’s saying he isn’t used e 1 
thing,’ insisted Miss Hicks. Th 
peared. She fluttered anxious 
weather vane, tilting side glan 
mate. ‘‘She’s telling him to hy 
there and build his nice big stra 
wall,” Miss Hicks disclosed. 
gasped, ‘Will you look at that! 
The husband had been oven 
vocal impulse. He opened wid 
and the released straw fell neg 
ground before it was caught bya 
borne off beyond recovery. B 
of the homing pair had regarded 
The husband sang—a melodiot 
of silver wires in his full throat 
mate, forgetting all vexations 
listened ecstatically, fluttering 
in a frantic sincerity of applause 
“There!”? said Miss Hicks. 
that like a man—and like a won 
‘““Of course, genius is only fo 
male,’’ he answered coldly. 
“That male in his red vest | 
loafer,” said Miss Hicks warml, 
“Women,” he began oracula 
ing genius, have no knowledge 
rarely any intelligent love for it. 
something to that effect ——” 
off casually. “‘By the way, wer 
ested in that?” He pointed tot 
“Tn what? Oh, this funny b 
I suppose it’s interesting enou; 
anything I’d get up in the nigl 
““But he seems to have studi 
a lot.” 
“Does he? I didn’t notice.” 
“Do you think he tells the & 
“Oh, I suppose so. Why sh¢ 
he studied a lot? I don’t know 
never thought much about won 
He gave up. Miss Hicks se 
gard her sex as something fror 
was apart. Or did she? Was! 
dissembling? Her look, at lea 
entirely frank. é 
“There’s a woman up there! 
wants to study some more.” 
She indicated the adoring 
songster as she left him. 
He had discovered women; 
he hadn’t mapped them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED, 
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‘much better temper this after- 
of: you think you ought to have 
IH at it?” 


’m getting fed up with it.” 
think much of your spirit,” 
]| Edward coldly. He was dis- 
|| Monty. 

damned!” said Monty hotly, 
] away. 

nothing for it. Charles Ed- 
eed clearly that he must throw 
she breach. He braced himself 
i¢ and went in search of Sarah 
und her strolling up and down 
wn, apparently immersed in a 


rect; he said, “Look here, 
You've got to marry some- 
low.” 

An emerged from her girlish 
/1 at him with eyes still rather 
said carelessly, “Nonsense!” 
jive got to! Look here! Will 
ie?” he said in a’ brave but 
P2ss voice. 

appeared to wake up wholly; 
‘eyes were of a sudden shining 
; and with an adorable smile 
4, Charles Edward! Do you 
ie to?” 

[ward thrust aside the vision 
1 years and said heroically, 
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XLES PYPPE—né Charles 
*ip—was enjoying Italy im- 
y Pyppe was enjoying it less. 
l|»me to the town of Rimini and 
it there. With them was Mr. 
vison. He had, figuratively, 
te hand that smacked him. 


; He had never been 
iiny use for Mr. Morrison, of 
‘wont to speak, not without 
hat fat little idiot, Monty.” 
yleomed him warmly, for they 
common acquaintances and 
89 discuss. This Italian jour- 
¢‘tinuation of her honeymoon, 
coeen away from London for 
ionths. 

vy, happy, sunning himself in 
it he missed something; she 
jivided him with the exciting 
ehe three days he had spent 


fonty that the soothing so- 
's Edward was weakening her 
vad not make up his mind 
‘ange in her was for the better 
came the incident in the 
Rimini. 

they had gone for their eve- 
(de the still and starlit Adri- 
{nn had talked, chiefly to 
tiher usual lively animation 
‘1 acquaintances. Coming 
the town, they had turned, 
custom, into a café for a 
Seet and rather sticky drink, 
jung palates found uncom- 
{; At a table on the other 
ce were four Italian officers. 
$ 2auty drew their eyes, and 
é her in the frank and some- 
\ fashion of Italian officers. 
sh well used to being stared 
y tared at her the harder be- 
S\7 that she and her friends 
an. Indeed, with his clear- 
ii face, fair hair, blue eyes 
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Mlves careless of the feelings 
t detested country. 

gan to chafe at their star- 
ee “I wish those men 


sirt, thick-set, swarthy, bull- 
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only stared the harder. Then, when Sarah 
Ann’s eyes next rested on him, he smiled at 
her, a smile which doubtless he meant to 
be engaging, but which was merely insolent. 
Sarah Ann frowned and looked away. But 
her eyes would stray back to him, and he 
raised his glass and bowed and drank to her 
with a yet more insolent smile. 

There came a gleam into Charles Ed- 
ward’s eyes, and his lips set in astraight line. 

Sarah Ann scowled and said, “Really, 
Charles Edward, you ought to speak to 
that cad.” 

“T don’t think I’d better,” said Charles 
Edward. 

Sarah Ann thought that there was a lack 
in his tone of the concern which the cir- 
cumstance demanded. She tapped her foot; 
the flush deepened in her beautiful face; her 
eyes sparkled very brightly; and she said 
with considerable heat, “Do you mean to 
say that you’re going to sit still and see me 
insulted by that cad?” 

Charles Edward was looking earnestly at 
the major; and he said, still without the 
proper concern in his tone, “‘One can’t have 
a row in a restaurant when one has a lady 
with one—especially in a foreign restau- 
rant.” 

Probably Sarah Ann would have per- 
ceived the good sense of the statement had 
not the major at that moment laughed. 
Probably he laughed at something one of 
his friends said. But Sarah Ann took the 
laugh to herself and, as our Canadian cousins 
felicitously phrase it, went off the deep. 

“You're not going to do anything?” she 
said in a furious voice. 

“I’m not going to have a row,” said 
Charles Edward with a certain decision. 

“You're afraid!” snapped Sarah Ann, 
and her eyes blazed on him. 

“T’m always afraid of rows in restau- 
rants,”’ said Charles Edward. 

Sarah Ann, as always in these circum- 
stances, took theromantic view. She became 
as sorry for herself as she was angry. She 
dwelt on the horror of being married to 
a coward. She said that she could not bear 
the thought of it; that she could not en- 
dure it; that she was not going to endure 
it; that nothing would induce her to endure 
it; that it was an appalling state of things 
that must end at once. She repeated all 
these things several times. Then Monty 
rose to the occasion. 

He said nobly, “TI’ll go and speak to the 
blighter.’’ 

Sarah Ann turned on him furiously and 
cried, ‘You won’t do anything of the kind! 
It’s Charles Edward’s business, not yours! 
You sit still!’’ 

She returned to the horror of being mar- 
ried to a coward; then said that she could 
not stand it any longer and, ordering 
Monty to come with her, flung out of the 
restaurant. 

Charles Edward had listened to her ful- 
minations without a word and without any 
perceptible change of expression. When 
she was like that she was like that. There 
was nothing to be done. 

The Italian officers, who had gathered 
roughly what was happening, were grin- 
ning. The major laughed unpleasantly. 
Charles Edward took his note case from his 
pocket and from the note case a visiting 
card. Fencing was his chief accomplish- 
ment, and he had read a good deal about the 
duel and knew the procedure. He crossed 
out the Pyppe Court, Merstham, Surrey, 
and wrote on it, ‘Hotel Victor Emanuele, 
Rimini.” The Italian officers saw what he 
was doing, and their demeanor changed. 
They ceased to grin; they looked inter- 
ested; they sat upright and stiff in their 
chairs. Charles Edward called the waiter 
and paid for the zabaione. Then he rose 
and crossed the café. 

He bowed to the officers, presented his 
card to the major and said in an unpleasant 
tone, ‘‘Cad!” 

He wished that he knew the Italian 
word, but he did not. The major rose and 
bowed, scowling. He did not know what 
the word meant. He guessed. That was 
what it sounded like. 

Charles Edward turned and walked 
quietly out of the café. 
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HE DID not hurry back to the hotel. 
Sarah Ann needed time to calm down. 
Monty could very well be useful for once 
in his life and put in a little time in sooth- 
ing her. That would give her the opportu- 
nity of transferring her anger to Monty. She 
would probably take it. Monty was used 
to her anger; he had been used to it for 
(Continued on Page 109) 


“Top Notch!” 


Have you discovered how to get 
long-wearing rubber-soled shoes? 


ou don’t need the skill of an Indian to 

“find the trail” that leads to the 
rubber-soled canvas shoes which give you 
the most comfort with the longest wear. 
Just look for the Top Notch Cross—and 
you have discovered them! 


You want to be certain of service in 
your rubber-soled canvas shoes. The Top 
Notch Cross guarantees it. The soles are 
made of a special kind of tough resilient 
rubber and the uppers are of Top Notch 
long fibre duck. 


Top Notch Shoes are strictly hand- 
made throughout. In style and fit they 
are built as carefully as the finest leather 
shoes. Every bit of material that goes into 
them—rubber, canvas and linings—has 
special tested qualities for toughness, elas- 
ticity and appearance. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods dealer 
will get genuine Top Notch Rubber-Soled 
Shoes for you if you insist. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


TOP NOTCH 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


TOP NOTCH GYM BALS 


For games or hikes or camping trips 
and for indoor sports or gymnasium 
work as well. Non-skid soles. Tough 
resilient rubber. Uppers of Top Notch 
long fibre duck. Trimmings and ankle 
patches of real leather. 
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“The Southern Touch” in Candies 


Typical Pieces from the 
Variety Box 
THE CHOCOLATE LEMON ROLL 


A tidbit rich and fruity, with a zest that 
comes from using ingredients which are 
alltheyshould be. A lemonfondantmade 
from real fruit, freshly grated; vanilla 
caramel produced from pure country 
butter and cream; these rolled together, 
and then covered with Norris Chocolate. 


The tang of the lemon, the richness of 
the melt-in-your-mouth caramel, and 
the crisp chocolate covering — all com- 
bine to make this distinctively Norris 
piece a delight to the taste. 


Baa culinary skill of the South and the frank fondness 
of the Southerner for fine cuisine are historic and pro- 
verbial. 

It is but natural, then, that a Southern candy maker 
should produce confections so surpassingly delectable that 
their fame has spread throughout America. 

In the Norris Variety Box are gathered the choicest of 
these exquisite candies, so selected that a charming succes- 
sion of alternately contrasting and harmonizing flavors greets 
the one who feasts upon their deliciousness. 

Many of these varieties are original and exclusive with 
Norris; others are older favorites given super-quality by 
Norris standards. The box itself, designed in the Norris 
Studios, conveys to the favored lady a promise of the 


unusual quality of its contents. 


If your dealer hasn’t NORRIS Candies yet, send us $1.50 for a full pound Variety Box prepaid 
to any part of the U. S., and shipped the day order is received. Kindly give dealer’s name. 


NORRIS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA ~- Chicago Branch: 589 E. Illinois Street 


These candies are included in the Variety Box (1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs.) 
Maple Walnut 


Cream Pecans 


Marshmallows 
Cream Brazil Nut 


Chocolate- 
Covered Centers 


Chocolate- 
Covered Fruits 


if Brazil Nut Truffle Caramels 
Cherries Raisins Double Almonds Double Mints Wanille Nut 
Pineapples Lemon Rolls Sirrons ‘ Chocolate 
Coup de Fraise Almond Butter Brittle Apricot Creams » 


Almond Truffles 


(block tin cup) 


Honey Pecan Nougat Pistachio Nougat 


(el) He NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. Use This | 
= Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box Chnventent 
Names Coupon ; 
Address_—__—— 
Seetse x Ch Ss pee States ee ste es avd 
_ “Pe aan ge 
[iS \" Dealer’s Name Dy | Aa i 
Z = aX ; © Norris, Inc., 1923 Wy ‘ 
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4; longer than Charles Edward. 
that else was he there for? 
| Edward was feeling pleased. He 
ys thought that a fencer ought to 
ast one duel. It was peculiarly 
4; on him, he felt, to fight one duel, 
1a member of the London Fencing 
fone of the best of the English 
Geourse, a duel was a tricky thing; 
s| lways the element of accident; 
ys ready to take his chance. He 
de at least as good a fencer as the 
ribably better. After-all, he had 
of the best Italian fencers; and 
} had only won three out of more 
‘zen matches, he had not been 
isted in any of them. Also he was 
ily fit. He lit a cigarette and 
/and down in front of his hotel, 
'r the arrival of the representa- 
major. They could very well 
‘conference outside the hotel, for 
(wish Sarah Ann to know that he 
to fight a duel. There was no 
sting her get frightened. 
Kresentatives of the major were 
nm coming. They had had to go 
4» barracks to find an officer who 
lish. Charles Edward had fin- 
(ier cigarette before he met them 
1 r of the street, out of sight of the 
n of the young Officers he had seen 
m) with an older one in captain’s 
‘They saluted him; and he ex- 
tit he would rather discuss mat- 
mthey were, since he did not wish 
be frightened. The older man, 
arpi, who spoke English fairly, 
o, readily. Then Charles Edward 
doat he had no one to act for him; 
adend who was with him knew 
aut these matters. The two offi- 
fired in Italian. Then Captain 
«d to act himself for Charles Ed- 
n, Major Budrio had the services 
isyrother officers at his disposal. 
Eward accepted the offer grate- 
a}ain Carpisaid that Major Budrio 
er swords, but that it was a ques- 
tor Charles Edward was not the 
vson and had the choice of weap- 
hles Edward said that swords 
iim perfectly. The arrangements 
me to make. Charles Edward 
d's social standing; Captain Carpi 
» would find another seeond for 
ae the meeting place and meet 
nOaffé Forli at eight next morning 
evith him to it. They said good 
(Jharles Edward returned to the 


hfound Monty, rather sulky and 
t be supercilious. Charles Ed- 
qved something odd in his man- 
¢dnot make out what it was. He 
uy enjoying a kind of sup- 
‘mph with a hangdog air. A 
ime to Charles Edward that he 
1 lotting something with Sarah 
t}> could not think what it could 
| never been fond of Monty— 
hot one of those who inspire un- 
adness. Now he had a feeling of 
tim. Yet it seemed rather ab- 
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s/dward went up to their suite 
‘d found that Sarah Ann had 
etyedroom door. She would not 
when he spoke to her through 
S| would probably be better next 
ler furies rarely lasted longer 
1) hours. He went to bed in a 
‘cement at the thought of the 
ore him. He was about to 
dire of long standing. He slept 


en he thought that he would 
ss arah Ann, for, after all, a duel 
« thing. But apparently she was 
| from the shock of the discov- 
si had married a coward, for she 
P| her door or speak. He called 
ier and went off to the caffe, 
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somberly that they ought to be starting at 
once. The bill was paid and they got into 
the carriage. 

Charles Edward, since he was feeling 
cheerful and excited, talked about the 
weather and the scenery, the quality of 
the horse and the probability of the car- 
riage falling to pieces before it reached the 
scene of action, with pleasant animation. 
The Italian listened to him with a slightly 
bewildered air for about seven minutes. 

Then, with a look of sudden enlighten- 
ment, he leaned forward and said, “I un- 
derstand. I perceive that you are used to 
these rencontres.”’ 

“Tf you mean duels,” said Charles Ed- 
ward, “I’m not. This is my first.’ 

The Italian looked even more bewildered. 

“You consider it without—without seri- 
ousness,”’ he said. 

“Oh, well, I’ve done a good deal of fenc- 
ing, you know,” said Charles Edward. 

The Italian hesitated. He did not wish 
to unnerve his principal. But he did wish 
him to take the business seriously. 

He said gravely, ‘‘Fencing—it is not the 
same thing as the duel.’ The best fencer 
has to be very careful all the time in a duel. 
It is not always the best fencer who is vic- 
torious.”’ 

“That’s odd,” said Charles Edward. “I 
should have thought that if he kept his 
head he would win every time—bar acci- 
dents.” ‘ 

“Ah, yes; if he keep his head,” said the 
Italian more gravely. 

Charles Edward smiled at him pleasantly 
and said, “Ah, well, I must try to keep 
mine.” 

It took the bag of bones which was 
drawing the ramshackle cab the best part 
of half an hour to bring them to the meet- 
ing place, three miles from the town. At 
the nearest point of the road to it they 
came upon the twin cab and the twin-cab 
horse waiting at the entrance to a path 
through a grove of wild olives. They went 
down it and came out of the grove to find 
themselves on a level piece of turf of about 
half an acre. Charles Edward was wearing 
light shoes, and as he came onto the turf he 
tested their grip. It was satisfactory; he 
would be able to move with the quickness 
which was one of his chief advantages. 

On their right, in the shadow of the 
trees, Major Budrio, the other seconds and 
a doctor were waiting for them. Captain 
Carpi was glad that his principal had not 
had to do the waiting, though he thought 
that he would have felt the strain very little. 

Major Budrio, naturally of a sulky dis- 
position, was looking even more sulky than 
usual. Captain Carpi had informed the 
colonel of Charles Edward’s rank; and the 
colonel had sent for the major and advised 
him to deal gently with the young English- 
man. Otherwise, since he had been the 
original offender, there might be a consid- 
erable fuss about the matter; the army 
authorities would certainly be annoyed, 
and they might very well invite him to re- 
The major, like 


flaming patriotic enthusiasm and had had 
the intention of doing his best to kill 
Charles Edward. He felt balked. 

The seconds were not long making the 
arrangements, and while they were making 
them Charles Edward studied his opponent. 
Doubtless he had a wrist of steel; but he 
did not look quick. Indeed, to judge from 
his walk, he was rather on the stiff side. 
Also, he was short in the arm. Charles 
Edward reckoned that he must be about 
twice as quick on his feet and have a 
longer reach by a good four inches. That 
was enough for anybody. 

At one time he had cherished a hope, 
which he had drawn from reading ro- 
mances, of developing something in the na- 
ture of the botte du Jésuite or the coup de 
Jarnac. He had since learned that these 
were but the fanciful inventions of those 
who wrote the romances. But, starting 
with this advantage of quickness and 
length of reach, he decided to try instan- 
taneous action, something in the nature of 
a surprise. If it did not come off he could 
always take the measure of his opponent 
afterwards. And always he had the dashing 
style which is so often the characteristic of 
a fencer who is also a good boxer. 

They came forward and took their places, 
with the sun directly on their left. The 
major wore the careless air and the rather 
contemptuous expression of a man who has 
an easy job before him. It pleased Charles 
Edward. He himself came into action look- 
ing rather limp, and his face wore no ex- 
pression of any kind. 
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A New Idea 


Of what clean teeth mean 
This ten-day test will bring it 


Thousands of people every day are gaining 
new conceptions of what clean teeth mean. 
And of how clean teeth can glisten. 

They learn this by removing film. The 
results are both quick and apparent. This 
ten-day test we offer is a revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feei. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

It becomes discolored by food stains, 
tobacco, etc. Then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed. by millions in it, to cause 
many serious troubles. Thus most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 


Now easy to combat 


Now that film is easily combated, due to 
modern dental research. Two effective 
methods have been found. One acts to dis- 
integrate the film at all stages of formation. 
The other to remove it without any harmful 
scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 
safe and effective by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. That tooth paste is 
called Pepsodent. To millions of people 
of some 50 nations it is bringing a new 
dental era. 


New facts discovered 


Research also discovered two other essen- 
tials which Pepsodent supplies. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and removes it 


without harmful scouring. Its polishing agent 
is far softer than enamel. Never use a film 
combatant which contains harsh grit. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific. tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits 
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which may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Pepsodent gives them 
manifold effect. 


You see the results now in every circle. 
Teeth once cloudy glisten now. Look about 
you and note the change which Pepsodent 
has brought. 


Delightful effects 


Pepsodent results are quickly seen and 
felt. They are amazing and delightful. To 
young and old they mean prettier teeth, 
cleaner, safer teeth. Once you know those 
benefits you will never go without them. 


Make this ten-day test. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. You 
will know then what this method means to 
you and yours. Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 227, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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The signal was given, they saluted and 
engaged. On the instant Charles Edward 
put in the quick action. It was so quick and 
unexpected, so early in the duel, that the 
onlookers hardly saw what did happen. 
But, using. his longer reach and greater 
quickness, Charles Edward ran his point 
three inches into the top of the major’s left 
lung, and in the same movement jumped 
back six feet before the major could take 
advantage of the opening he had left. The 
major came after him, an expression of 
extreme astonishment slowly covering his 
face. But the red patch which appeared 
and spread swiftly over his shirt assured 
his seconds that honor was satisfied. At 
once they stopped the duel. 

The major, who did not yet seem to 
realize what had happened to him, burst 
into excited protests. Then he staggered; 
his seconds lowered him to the ground, and 
the doctor got to work on him. 

“My word, but that was quick!’’ said 
Captain Carpi in a new tone, a tone of re- 
spect, as he helped Charles Edward on with 
his coat. 

‘Major Budrio was a bit careless. He 
didn’t give himself much of a chance. It 
never does, you know,” said Charles Ed- 
ward. 

“But Major Budrio is experienced in 
these affairs. I did not tell you; but he has 
been victorious in five.” 

“They must have been some time ago,” 
he said. “Though, of course, he did take it 
for granted that I was no good.” 

“Why, yes; the last was seven or eight 
years ago,” Captain Carpi admitted. 

“T shouldn’t have brought that little bit 
of quick work off then, I expect. It would 
have taken me longer,’’ said Charles Ed- 
ward simply. 

Captain Carpi went to the doctor and 
had a few words with him. He came back 
looking grave. 

“The doctor says that it is a rather 
serious wound—the top of the lung—the 
lung is always awkward,” he said. “I think 
you had better go away. Indeed, it would 
be well to depart from Italy, I think.” 

“But why? The duel is recognized here, 
isn’t it? And everything was quite regular, 
wasn’t it?” said Charles Edward. 

“Oh, yes, all was in order, awfully. But 
should Major Budrio be so unfortunate as 
not to recover, there is heaps of popular 
feeling against England at present; and 
the government might find it safest to put 
the law against dueling into effect.” 

“Then I suppose I’d better go,” said 
Charles Edward with no concern in his tone. 

“Yes: a long way,” said Captain Carpi. 

They went into the olive grove, leaving 
the doctor still at work on the major’s 
wound, walked to their cab and drove back 
to the town. 

Charles Edward had had his desire and 
fought his duel; but he was disappointed. 
He had not had so much excitement out of 
it as he had expected. It had been so short. 
However, he had done the thing neatly and 
as he had intended to do it. He was in no 
hurry to get back to Sarah Ann—the longer 
she had to cool the better—and the drive 
and excitement had given him a fine ap- 
petite. He invited Captain Carpi to break- 
fast with him at the Caffé Forli. Captain 
Carpi accepted the invitation with a faint 
light of enthusiasm in his eyes. 

Charles Edward discussed the menu with 
the head waiter and with Captain Carpi, 
to whom he appealed in the matter of the 
wine. 

He said, ““You must tell me about the 
wine. What’s the best they’ve got?” 

Carpi’s eyes sparkled, and hesaid quickly, 
“There is a Lachryma Christi—old, very 
old, sparkling—a great wine.’’ Then he 
paused and added diffidently, “But it is 
expensive, very expensive.” 

Charles Edward ordered a bottle. 

It was, indeed, a great wine; and the 
breakfast was admirable. Charles Edward 
had seldom enjoyed a breakfast so much; 
and over it, as the wine warmed their 
hearts, they became very friendly. Charles 
Edward, giving his ingenuous curiosity the 
rein, learned that the life of the Italian 
officer, compared with that of the English 
officer, is dull, with a great deal more work 
in it. He learned also that Carpi was not 
at all distressed by the result of the duel. 
Major Budrio, on the strength of his earlier 
victories, had been on the insufferable side 
for about fifteen years. This reverse, at 
the hands of an Englishman, and so young 
an Englishman, might make him a pleas- 
anter fellow. 

At a quarter past eleven they rose from 
the table and parted excellent friends. 
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Captain Carpi wished that dueling English- 
men came to Rimini more often. He felt 
that there was an opening for them there. 


vil 


HARLES EDWARD walked back to 

the hotel in a pleasant elation. He went 
up to his suite to find that Sarah Ann and 
Monty had gone out. He came down to the 
hall and asked a waiter if they had left 
word where they had gone. The waiter 
went to inquire and came back with the 
astonished manager, who told the aston- 
ished Charles Edward that the signora and 
his friend had left Rimini by the ten o’clock 
train. Then he gave Charles Edward a let- 
ter which Sarah had left for him. It ran: 


Dear Charles Edward: I have left you for- 
ever! As I explained to you last night, the 
thought of living with a coward is quite un+ 
endurable. You must see it yourself. The only 
possible thing is a divorce. I do not know 
whether I shall marry Monty afterwards or not. 
He is very keen on it. But then he always did 
appreciate me, and after all he did want to pre- 
vent that loathsome Italian insulting me. 

Yours sincerely, SARAH ANN. 


As he read this ingenuous document the 
astonishment on Charles Edward’s face 
deepened and deepened. Then it changed 
to an angry dismay. Here was, indeed, a 
pretty kettle of fish! 

He ground his teeth and murmured, 
“Silly little idiot!’ 

Well, he must do his best to save her 
from her idiocy and her idiot. He asked 
the manager whether the ten o’clock train 
ran northward or southward. The manager 
said that it ran to Milan; that the next 
train to Milan was at twelve o'clock. 
Charles Edward said that he would go by 
it. He told’the manager to let him have his 
bill. He learned that Sarah Ann had al- 
ready paid the bill. That was exactly like 
Sarah Ann. 

He packed, fuming. Sarah Ann had cer- 
tainly put the fat in the fire this time. The 


way in which she would hit on some roman- | 


tic idiocy directly she lost her temper was 
amazing. Until she lost it she was as sensi- 
ble as the next person. It was a serious 
business, and the longer Charles Edward 
considered it the more serious it appeared. 
It meant that she would spoil her life, or at 
any rate four or five of what should have 
been the best years of her life. Certainly 
that fat little idiot Monty was not the man 
to make up for the things she would lose. 

He pondered Monty. Of course, this 
idiotic elopement had not been that fat 
little idiot’s idea; but that was no excuse 
for his encouraging her in it. She had sug- 
gested it, and he had jumped at the chance 
of getting hold of her. He had wanted her 
for so many years. Charles Edward began 
to long. for Monty, to crave for him. He 
burned to teach him not. to jump at 
chances—at any rate chances of Sarah Ann. 
There was one chance at which he was 
going to jump himself—the chance of clear- 
ing Monty out of the affair before it was 
too late. 

He had quite a good chance of doing so. 
He looked into the matter and found 
that he would reach Milan only an hour 
after they reached it, for the twelve o’clock 
train was the express of the day and took 
an hour less over the journey than the ten 
o’clock. Also, it was any odds that he 
would find them at the Hotel Victor Eman- 
uele. They had decided to stay at that 
hotel when they left Rimini. Sarah Ann 
would go to it as a matter of course; should 
Monty have the sense to expect him to 
pursue them, she would reject the sugges- 
tion on the principle that she always re- 
jected Monty’s suggestions. 


Therefore he caught the twelve o’clock | 


train in a strong expectation that he would 
be able to extricate Sarah Ann from the 
mess she was making of her life. If she re- 


fused to listen to reason, as was not im- | 


probable, Monty would give him very little 
trouble. He did not propose to try reason 


on Monty, at least not verbal reasoning; | 
but he did see his way to getting a certain | 


amount of comfort out of him. He had 
never liked Monty’s nose; at the moment 
he liked it less than ever. He thought he 
saw his way to compel Sarah Ann to select 
somebody else for any permanent running 
away she might feel inclined for. More- 
over, if Monty had not been there to run 
away with, she would probably have never 
run away at all. There would have been 
nothing to suggest that course to her. Yes; 
Monty should certainly prove a comfort. 
He caught the twelve o’clock train in 
an uncommonly bad temper. It did not 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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} (Continued from Page 110) 
improve. Apart from the scenery, there is 
nothing soothing ina journey from Rimini 
to Milan by an express train: It always 
seems tobe foozling the rails, and when it 
does not bump it jerks. The, journey did 
not soothe Charles Edward. By the time he 
reached Milan he had settled comfortably 
down into a cold fury, 
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yes ANN started from Rimini in a 
fair to middling temper. She felt that 
she was taking the proper course for a 
young woman of spirit to take. The jour- 
ney, though she was ina less active train, 
did her temper no good. Also, those hours 
of contemplation of the round, full and 
rather puffy face of Mr. M ontagu Morrison 
did nothing to soothe her. The face of 
Charles. Edward, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances were or how cold a fury he 
might be in, was always pleasant to con- 
template. Also, it always looked clean. As 
early as Bologna, Monty’s face looked 
dirty. The longer it was forced on her 
contemplation the clearer it grew that it 
was not a necessary adjunct to romance. 

She arrived at Milan hot, dusty and 
irritable. At the station things did not 
move with the celerity to which she was 
used. Porters and cabmen did not rush to 
Monty to do his bidding as they rushed to 
Charles Edward. While she was waiting 
she bought the latest edition of The Cor. 
riére. Running her eyes rather languidly 
down its columns, the headline, Duel to the 
Death at Rimini, sprang at them. They 
were almost starting out of her head as she 
read that the English Lord Pyppo had 
fought the famous duelist, Major Budrio, 
and run him through the right lung. 

Under the influence of that noble Lach- 
ryma Christi, Captain Carpi had been 
frank and open with the Corriére’s repre- 
sentative at Rimini. 

It would have occurred to many a young 
woman that she had rather played the fool. 
This did not occur to Sarah Ann. It was 
plain to her that she had acted in a reason- 
able and dignified manner; but it was also 
plain that she had done Charles Edward an 
injustice. She must repair it at once. 

Hot and flurried, Monty came up with 
the most incompetent porter at the station. 

“What do you think, Monty?” she ex- 
claimed. “Charles Edward has wounded 
that horrible Italian in a duel! We must 
wire to him to join us at once!” 

Monty gasped, and his eyes began to 
start out of his head. He passed a hot but 
dirty hand over his hot and sweaty brow 
and smudged it. Even then he displayed 
no enthusiasm. 

He _temporized, saying, “Look here! 
We'd better talk this over at the hotel.” 

“There’s nothing to talk over,” said 
Sarah Ann with decision. 

“But, hang it all, you can’t expect him 
to come rushing straight to you after the 
letter you left for him and the things you 
said about him last night!” he suggested. 

“But he’ll see that it was all his fault,” 
Sarah Ann protested. “He should have 
told me that he was going to fight that 
horrible Italian.”’ 

“T dare say he thought you'd be anxious 
if you knew he was going to fight a duel,” 
Monty suggested. 

“But he must have known I shouldn’t 
be anxious!” said Sarah Ann. “Charles 
Edward must be a match for any Italian, 
fencing as he does.” 

Monty continued to protest till he saw 
the well-known gleam in Sarah Ann’s eyes. 
He ceased. On the way to the hotel she 
telegraphed. 

At the hotel she lingered over her bath 
and getting out of her dusty traveling 
clothes into a more pleasing frock. She 
came into the sitting room looking her most 
ravishing. Over their tea she talked at 
some length about the severe things she 
would say to Charles Edward about his not 
telling her that he was going to fight that 
horrible Italian. Monty grew restive. 

He said with unbecoming petulance, 
‘You seem to be taking it for granted that 
Pyppé will come flying to you the moment 
he gets your wire.” 

“Of course he will!” said Sarah Ann con- 


lisidentie 


“He -won’t!” said Monty. with equal 
“TI know he’s.a_ poor-spirited 


Sarah Ann went off the deep with sur- 
prising suddenness. : 
“You worm!’’ she said; and since his 


‘face happened to’ be within easy reach, she 


smacked it. 
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Monty rose in empurpled dignity and 
made for the door, assuring her, as he had 
often assured her before, that he would 
never return. He left the room at an in- 
opportune moment. He should have left 
it earlier. re 


(VAESLEs EDWARD reached Milan in 
his cold fury about fifty minutes after 
Sarah Ann and Monty. He had had all the 
time he needed to consider their behavior. 
He had arrived’ at a definite conclusion 
about it; he did not want any more of it. 
He was now thinking not so much of jus- 
tice as of vengeance. 

He followed his instinct and went straight 
to the Hotel Victor Emanuele. In rather 
less than three minutes he had learned that 
Sarah Ann and Monty were at the moment 
drinking, or at any rate trying to drink, the 
tea of Ceylon, made in the Italian fashion, 
in a sitting room on the first floor, Ntimero 
7—a lucky number. He went quietly up 
the stairs. 

As he was passing the door of Nimero 5 
the door of Nimero 7 opened. 

Monty came out, and paused on the 
threshold to say bitterly, ‘Never again! 
I’ve had enough!” 

He was wrong. The words were hardly 
out of his mouth when he received some 
more. 

Charles Edward’s left landed with aston- 
ing violence on that button-mushroom nose 
which he had always disliked. Then he 
caught its possessor by the scruff of his 
neck before he had quite gathered what had 
happened, propelled him to the top of the 
stairs and with his right foot helped him 
to descend them quickly. 

Comforting though these actions were, 
they did not sate his cold fury. They rather 
whetted it. He went briskly. back to Nua- 
mero 7 and entered. 

Sarah Ann uttered a little cry of pleasure 
at the sight of him, and rose, flushed, smil- 
ing and radiant. 

“Oh, Charles Edward! How splendid it 
was of you!” she cried. “But why ever 
didn’t you tell me what you were going to 
do?” 

Charles Edward gazed, or rather he 
glared, at her with cold eyes. 

He observed, ‘‘ You tiresome little idiot! 
If you are bent on bringing discredit on our 
name I’ll jolly well give you something to 
do it for!” 

There are scenes too painful for the 
human pen. A passing waiter certainly 
heard the pathetic sound of a woman’s 
howls. His assertion that the sound was 
accompanied by a sound of spanking we 
may ascribe to the belief, prevalent in 
Italy, that the English always beat their 
wives—or we may not. 

Fiveminutes later Charles Edward paused 
as he came out of the door to say, “I’ve had 
enough of it!” 

At the moment he was unaware of the 
fact that he was plagiarizing Monty. 

It happens to byt few young women to 
be left by two men in rather less than six 
minutes. Sarah Ann was hardly the kind 
of young woman to allow it unless she 
wanted it. With equanimity she had seen 
Monty depart. The world is full of Mon- 
tagus. Besides, he would return; she knew 
him well. It was not the first time he had 
left her forever. Charles Edward was a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Therefore the manager of the hotel was 
distressed; but, knowing the English, 
neither surprised nor shocked, when, as 
Charles Edward was stalking towards the 
door of the hotel, there came rushing down 
the stairs the charming English guest whose 
beauty he had marked, with the tears 
streaming from her lovely eyes. She caught 
Charles Edward as he took hold of the 
handle of the door, seized his arm with a 
grip that would take some shaking off and 
cried, “You shan’t leave me, Charles Ed- 
ward! I won’t let you!” 

Charles Edward paused. With that grip 
on his arm he had to. His well-ordered 
mind realized almost on the instant that 
one cannot have a tussle with a weeping 
woman in the hall of a first-class Italian 
hotel, even if she is your wife. Also, his 
fury had somewhat abated. Besides, now 
that he came to think of it he was not sure 
that he did wish to leave Sarah Ann. 

“All right,’” he said in iey accents. “But 
the next time you play the fool you know 
what you’ll get!” 

“Oh, what a brute you are, Charles Ed- 
ward!” cried Sarah Ann in a tone of bitter 
anguish, pulling him towards the stairs. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third and last of a 
series of stories by Mr. Jepson. 
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MY SECRET AMBITION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


nation—I might say the white races of the 
world—open to a grave situation. Per- 
haps this fear is a sign of age in me, perhaps 
I am merely quite wrong, but frankly I 
don’t believe so. I claim to have a fair 
amount of intelligence, and I know I can’t 
get away with the dual job—not, at least, 
to my own satisfaction. A number of years 
ago, when the woman question was a live 
issue, I read interviews with ladies refuting 
this statement, and when I read I was con- 
vineed. Since then I have tried out the 
theory and it does not work. I, at least, 
cannot be the sort of wife and mother which 
seems to me ideal and at the same time do 
my job as a purveyor of public entertain- 
ment. I am not wholly to blame for this 
situation, because I got the work habit be- 
fore I had any acceptable opportunity for 
the domestic ideal. My job and its re- 
sponsibilities were upon me, I was proud 
of it; and I had not the faintest realization 
that it was, in a way, 2 stumblingblock 
between me and the grand old simple 
fundamentals of life. 
| I wonder how many women of my gen- 
eration have been caught in the same trap— 
a trap laid, of course, by changing economic 
conditions for the greater part, but often 
by personal ambition as well. I am quite 
willing to grant that my sixteen published 
volumes have been a valuable contribution 
| to society at large, and that they were a lot 
, of fun to write, besides being reasonably 
| profitable. That is not the point, which is 
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that I have a sneaking suspicion that per- 
haps as many good American citizens would 
have been a better, more beneficial line 
after all, more important to the nation, of 
more value to the world. Yes, sixteen of 
’om. Well, let’s say three or four, anyhow. 
A woman with health and a good provider, 
who goes at it in the right spirit, ought to 
be able to do that much for her country and 
get a lot of happiness out of it. And by the 
way, if I ever get those four children in that 
| big home of mine, I am going to knit them 
all red mittens and ear muffs to wear when 
they dig out the path in the snow from the 
porch to the road. 

Every time I see a new book bearing my 
| name I get a fresh thrill of pride. I fondle 
| it, display it proudly. And inside of a week 
I am fretting over how to write the next 
one. 1 am cranky to the home folks, late 
| for meals, and am generally not fit to have 
about! And the latest volume is forgotten 
as if it had never existed. 


An Invitation to Confession 


My son is the best thing J have ever pub- 
lished. He is never on the shelf, he is never 
forgotten except during my working time. 
My job with him is never done and I am 
never bored by that task. I often wish I 
could abandon my literary work for his 
sake. But can I? Even’if he were not, as 
is the case, partially dependent upon me 
for support, could I break myself of the 
| habit, formed long before his birth, of work- 
ing at my job? I doubt—in fact I know it 
- cannot be done. The modern idea, and the 
circumstances which made it necessary for 
me to become self-supporting at a very 
early age, have raised an inhibition that is 
far from imaginary. I am bound to go on 
writing. Yet if by some miracle my ambi- 
tion should be realized and I ever do have 
those five youngsters I was reentioning — 
well, all the writing I am going to do is 
make up fairy stories to tell them in their 
nighties before the nursery fire at night! 

Come on, girls, confess! How many of 
you lady sales managers, Paris buyers, 
opera singers, actresses and other profes- 
sional women dare look me in the eye and 
tell me, as you hope for heaven, that you 
wouldn’t, now you’ve tried it, swap your 
job for the right man and the sort of thing 
the world, since its beginning, has called a 
home? Just a regular, old-fashioned home! 
| And don’t write and tell me any fibs about 
having both of ’em either! 

My secret ambition does not concern it- 
self with children only. It extends itself 
to inanimate objects also. I have a com- 
plex for washing windows and for scrubbing 
floors. But I can no longer afford to scrub 
floors. It would cost me about fifty dollars 
per floor, and my business sense comes to 
my rescue and prevents this wild extrava- 
gance except upon special gala occasions. 
But every once in a while I wipe up my 
bathroom floor, to relieve my feelings. It 
is a small one and doesn’t take but a few 


seconds, and I do it much better than the 
servants do. And the glow of accomplish- 
ment it gives me, the thrill of satisfaction! 
I know that floor is clean, because I cleaned 
it—than which no greater gratification to 
feminine vanity exists. 

Don’t think I have no home, for I have 
three. They are shared by my husband 
and my child. They are furnished with the 
lovely things George and I have earned and 
chosen with infinite pride and care. But 
the supreme joys of the housewife, the lov- 
ing polishing of old mahogany, the washing 
of fine teacups, are things denied me be- 
cause of my obligations to my public—an 
obligation incurred through this fatal habit 
of work. 

One day last summer I had the time of 
my life. My latest order had been filled and 
the manuscript lay complete on my desk in 
the studio. I took half a day off, and as my 
husband was having a nap there was no 
pressing necessity for golf. I have a habit 
at such rare moments of wandering about 
my home, regarding my possessions with a 
caressing glance. And on this occasion my 
attention was attracted by a set of cande- 
labra on the parlor mantel. 


Relaxing Occupations 


Now this set, consisting of three pieces, a 
center branch candlestick and a pair of ends, 
has long dingle-dangles of cut glass, dozens 
of ’em, and they needed washing. You 
know how servants regard that sort of 
thing. So I got a basin of suds—the deli- 
cious aromatic suds proper for such a pur- 
pose—and spent two hours of solid comfort 
manicuring those prisms with an old tooth- 
brush, polishing each individually and hold- 
ing it up to the filtering sunlight to admire 
with loving care when it was done. The 
utter peace and relaxation of that after- 
noon stand out in my mind more vividly 
than the most gratefully received applause 
from any of my other works. 

When my mother died I put in two solid 
days cleaning up the attic. I know of no 
such consolation in sorrow as the mechani- 
eal concentration on little things which 
comes with putting the garret in order, or 
the store closet, for an excellent substitute. 
The perfectly definite problem of whether 
or not that old blue sweater of Martha’s 
should be put away for the possible use of 
future guests or given to those poor Joneses 
over by the railroad track, eases one’s mind 
so naturally and so simply away from the 
abyss of eternity! There still exists a deep 
woman tradition of getting necessary things 
done in the midst of personal calamity, and 
no place offers so right a field for this as the 
home. Here her hands may perform those 
simple tasks which generations of habit 
have made almost mechanical, and the hyp- 
notie performance is a more certain cure for 
sorrow than all the formulas of our modern 
cults. At least, so I have found it. 

Now don’t think that I sentimentalize 
about the beauty of household tasks be- 
cause of my remoteness from them or that 
I enjoy sweeping the porch merely because 
I don’t have to. Not so very long ago I did 
have to, and I enjoyed it then, too, for when 
a woman worships her home, though she 
may grumble at these humble tasks, they 
are, in her inmost heart, a glad rite per- 
formed before the altar of her very being. 

Of course, unfortunately, not all homes 
are the temple of a perfect marriage. Yet 
I believe that in her heart the average 
woman clings to her household, not, as has 
been so often said, because it is bread and 
board, but for the less simple and far more 
basic reason that it ought to be the center 
of her universe, and when it has worked out 


unsuccessfully as such she is violently un- | 


willing to acknowledge the failure. 

Most of my friends are professional 
women, many of them most distinguishedly 
so. They have fought for freedom, as they 
call it, from domestic life. Yet practically 
without exception these women have, after 
a few years of emancipation from things es- 
sentially feminine, decided that a child was 
necessary to their complete development. 
A child means, automatically, a home. And 
a home, if it is to bear the remotest resem- 
blance to success, must have at least one 
parent constantly in it. This is just as true 
as it was when Noah was a cabin boy, and 
no amount of modern theorizing actually al- 
ters the case. And I assure you that if I 
were ever to acquire that-home with those , 
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six kiddies I was speaking of—why, they 
could be pretty sure of finding mother 
somewhere around the house just by holler- 
| ing for her. 

I have had women look me in the eye and 
declare they have a home and a job, both 
satisfactory. But they always have weak 
moments about it. I see this in their eyes 
at times. Occasionally they have frankly 
acknowledged the failure of one or the 
other, and admitted the fearful strain which 
the dual undertaking has put upon them. 
But when they do so it is always with a 
| shamefaced sense of betraying a cause for 
which they have fought and won—of telling 
on their sex. I shall, I suppose, have this 
| same accusation brought against me for the 
publication of this article. But I am not 
afraid, because the subject is so basic; and 
besides, I am making mine a statement of 
ambition, rather than an acknowledgment 
of failure. 

Well, now, to revert to the problem of the 
professional woman’s child: Time and 
again I have seen a friend plunge into this, 
the biggest undertaking of her life, with the 
avowal that the act was for her own devel- 
opment. Almost any woman living will, 
after a taste of personal career, acknowledge 
that her life as a woman is incomplete so 
long as she remains childless. I did the 
same thing, myself. My child, a volun- 
tarily shouldered responsibility, was pri- 
marily undertaken for my own education, in 
order that my knowledge of life should be 
broadened. 

It was not until the child’s actual arrival 
upon the scene that I received that 
knowledge—which was merely that I didn’t 
know what I had been talking about and 
that a child is a job in itself, and a mighty 
interesting one. 

It is my belief that a great new sorrow of 
women which they have themselves created 
in their effort to escape what they used to 
call the burden of the ages—is the depri- 
vation of that natural right which every 
woman has, of raising her own child. I don’t 
mean that there is necessarily much joy 
in doing a lot of chores for the baby, but I 
do know that a certain deep tie between 
mother and child arises out of the perform- 
ance of such primitive tasks, and that prac- 
tically every woman I know is jealous of 
her nursemaid, even in those cases where 
she would be unwilling to perform the nec- 
essary functions if her profession permitted 
her the time to do so. There is a dreadful 
pang in leaving the baby cooing—or shriek- 
ing, more often—in the nurse’s arms while 
| you close the door and go off to the office 

or to the studio. 


Dual Support 


| Incidentally there is the child’s own 
| point of view to consider. Perhaps it is a 
little too soon in the big world experiment 
of woman’s emancipation to gauge correctly 
the result upon the oncoming generation. 
But children miss their mothers, and like to 
have them around. And mothers miss their 
children horribly, even when they are not 
wholly congenial. I know of no greater 
tragedy than that constantly active one 
which is going on in the heart of every pro- 
fessional woman who has to leave her child 
a great part of the time in order to support 
it. It is never out of her mind, and yet she 
can’t help it, of course. Naturally there is a 
tremendous thrill in the realization that the 
child owes not only its life but its living to 
your endeavor, and the pride of this some- 
what alleviates the pain of realizing how 
much you are losing through lack of actual 
contact with your offspring. Some day, 
when my ambition is fulfilled, 1 am going 
to be with my seven children all the time, 
and daddy can pay the bills—I should 
worry! 

Which leads up naturally to the subject 
of husbands, a paragraph which I have 
been stalling about because of the obvious 
reason that I don’t want to put George in a 
false light, nor Bob, who preceded him. 

I want to say at once that I have not 
been financially dependent upon either of 
my two husbands, because I deliberately 
chose not to be. Like thousands of other 
girls of my generation I honestly believed 
that it was unfair, among people of moder- 
ate means, that the whole support of the 
household should fall upon the male mem- 
ber of it. And where wealth was concerned, 
it seemed to me an indignity that the 
woman should be placed in a position of 
financial dependence because of the lack of 
spiritual freedom this might easily entail. 
I was poor, and so have my husbands been. 
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At last the battle must break. 

Tristram was not there to hear when the 
girl, weeping, reproaching and insulting the 
mother, and the mother cruelly answering 
the girl, made a hell of the quiet little sit- 
ting room that was Hester’s own, overlook- 
ing the Green Park. 

It was Edward who walked in upon the 
scene. 

Very later that night Sir Edward sent 
for Tristram, and very late in the night— 
after the opera and a dance following that— 
Tristram went to the house. 

Edward, who let him in, had been sitting 
up for him in the library; he looked large 
and dull and concentrated. 

“Very serious, old Edward,” Tristram 
thought commiseratingly as he followed 
him in. ‘Fellow who never gets anything 
out of life; never sees any of the fun that’s 
going on. Poor old Edward! I wouldn’t 
lead his life for a million.” 

“Sit down, Tristram,” said Sir Edward. 

Tristram sat down, in his beautifully cut 
evening overcoat and white muffler, and 
laid his silk hat on the table between them. 
It was so late—or rather early—that he 
had not shed his things in the hall. Be- 
sides, he had an idea that he wished to ap- 
pear a mere transient. 

“You and I have been sort of friends, 
Tristram,” said Sir Edward, looking very 
dull indeed. “TI forbid you this house.” 

Tristram did not reply. He was trying 
to size Edward up. 

“The society you come here for,’’ said 
Sir Edward, ‘‘I can’t prevent your enjoying 
elsewhere. I just tell you this: If you do 
enjoy it elsewhere I will hit; I will hit 
blind, perhaps, but I will hit hard. I will 
hit out in every direction; and something— 
I don’t know what; but something—is 
bound to happen. You may have to pay 
for your fun some day, Tristram.” 

Tristram knew what Edward meant; he 
knew there was a good deal that a really 
obstreperous husband and father could do; 
and he knew more—that nothing is worth 
such tiresomeness. Life should be man- 
aged delicately and with aplomb, to suit 
one’s convenience. Besides, though his 
brain and his senses were, as usual, in- 
trigued, his heart was, also as usual, un- 


’ 


| touched. 


He said lightly, with candor and grace, 
“You’ve found a mare’snest, Little, haven’t 
you? I don’t pretend to misunderstand 
you, but you surprise me. However, let’s 
cut all that. It’s not worth arguing about, 
because you know what I am. A rover. 
I’m never anywhere long. And wherever 
I am I’m sure I mean no harm to anyone. 
No. I’m never anywhere long. I’m off for 
some other continent next week.” 

Why not? The world was wide. 
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RISTRAM had wonderful days; won- 

derful years. He wandered the world. 
Now and again he came home briefly; 
missed old friends; found here and there a 
new one; did a season; once or twice 
hunted through a whole winter; drank 
Yates’ peculiar cocktails—they were now 


quite a wide selection, for Yates was a man 
who gathered and garnered knowledge— 
enjoyed Miss Low’s excellent catering and 
cooking; gave afew parties; found some of 
the women more insipid and some more 
difficult than they used to be; and de- 
parted again. 

He spent much time in Spain and Italy, 
and found unexpected and enchanting sub- 
tlety in many romantic intrigues in Russia. 

He went hunting a bit in Africa; but his 
natural indolence growing—it was not, of 
course, age or any physical disability—he 
tired of the strenuousness of that and gave 
up his trip. 

He heard of wonderful springs and sum- 
mers in Bermuda, and when he was fifty- 
five he betook himself thither. 


The spring was miraculous. The summer 
was miraculous. The days were days of un- 
alloyed sunshine; the nights were scented; 
the islands were rich. Bathing from those 
golden shores in waters of sapphire made 
one long devastatingly for eternal youth. 
The sheer beauty of the fringing of coral 
reefs about the islands, and the flowers and 
the birds, all the loveliness, made one want 
to begin everything all over again. 

One met an extraordinary selection of 
people; they seemed just to happen, from 
everywhere, in Bermuda. Common or gar- 
den people flowered like tropical plants, in 
Bermuda. 

And the nymphs! The nymphs! The 
nymphs! 


August 
> 


4 

They came, slim as flowers, an¢ 
thesinging birds in clinging beach 
troupes, down to the sea. Young, a 
because they were so beautiful, th 
and swam, and lay about afterwar¢ 
sun, in those little suits that fitted | 
snakeskins of tropical colors. 

Tristram was enchanted. He eo 
begun all over again! All over ag 
was fat. 

He was fat, and life had made} 
and he had a triple chin that was 
loose, and the skin around his e¢ 
rather loose, too, and seamed in 
pattern. Hours of dallying on w: 
became him not. He wanted to 
badly as ever, but the competitio; 
embraces failed. Yes, he could hay 
all over again, and confidently he fii 
self and his great gifts into the f 
slim and gay and passionate boy 
those nymphs seemed to attract 
blue. 3 

The nymphs took a pleasure 
out in the water. Little devils! — 

After weeks and months of hapr 
ment and self-delusion a sound ¢ 
penetrated Tristram’s armor and 
rent in it beyond all earthly repair 
the sweet sound of those nym 
laughter. 

They were laughing at him, 
funny Adonis of fifty-five proff 
wanted favors, so trustful of 
tion. Little devils! 

Tristram went to Paris. 
been in Paris for quite a long y 
years since he had enjoyed the 
pleasures and all the delicate ente 
of the lovely city. Now he can 
again gladly, with a sigh of relie! 
up as best he might the injury 
armor had suffered in Bermuda; 
as of old, at the Bristol; everyt 
pleasing again; and the first time 
up the Champs Elysées, under a 
ing sky all blue and white puffs 
ing woman smiled at him. 

Ha! Right with the world 
Tristram wandered slowly on, 
at a little café on a sunny b 
autumn air was mild. Be 
table within arm’s length, 
murely sipping her vermuth 
rather pretty, most intriguing, dé 
cheaply clothed. He took her fi 
the shopgirl class, clever, attractiv 
She took Tristram for what he wi 

She lifted an eyebrow, and | 
They sat together; he bought 
muth; they talked. She hung 
every word—his French was 
she laughed merrily at his f 
cism; he saw himself once m 
as of old in a woman’s shinin) 

She dined with Tristram that) 
wished as usual to make love to. 
dim recesses of the car in which 
her home, and she refused him. — 
his anxiety returned. But sh 
appointment for the next day. 
pened several times like this. 
mercenary little girl told Tri 
truth. { 

In her broken English—want 
prove herself in the language, | 
speak it—she said, ““Non! non! 
greedy old man! You want ev 
nosing. It cannot be did. You 
me no present.” of 

“Presents!” said Tristram’s ht 

Of course he had never been a! 
but he had never yet had to stoo} 
Bribes! That was what she sug’ 
erally; and that a woman shoul 
she was gaining his admiration | 
tating. 

“You have geeve me no moe 
Not a sou! What ees it you! 
friend? For you are old man. 

difficult for old men to get love 
go about wis you for me 
’andsome young man, per-aps. £ 
young man, if ’e is poor it mal 
But you are old man. You a! 
should understand. You are § 
cannot be did.” | 
This was why Tristram ‘~ 
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ATES was ready; Miss 
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The window boxes, inclos 
the winter, bloomed with ehrysé 
like miniature conservatories; f 
wood fire; there were some 
dinner—after an entirely new 
Yates’ secret mixing—there Wé 
consommé, game, and a sli 
Yates opened a bottle of vel 
(Continued on Page! 
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s)llar, a claret of such, mellowness 
Tristram had never before ex- 


awers of his antique bureau. He 
tiead certain letters again. Women 
~ him once. 

) uppened that on the top of the 
sle docketed piles—Tristram had 


»now found them also breathing 

yim womanly kindness. 

a¢led now that he had, at the time 

reception, found them wise and 

_ beyond the writer’s years. 

h(‘ot up and said out aloud into the 

re may be married, of course. 
le isn’t—if she is single or a 

(will have her.” 


four days later that Tristram, 
ad valeted to anxious perfection, 
Ni into Wiltshire. For that was 
ignquiries had led him and he had 
‘itten to her and received an 
sing that she remembered him 
|be delighted if, as he said, he 
taying in the neighborhood and 
all. 


i a widow. 

| went to the best hotel in the 
-and then straight, with a curi- 
ng heart, to her house. 

d through a small walled garden 
land delightful house. A well- 
ittle parlor maid led him to a 
was just an expression of kind- 
mfort. And noting everything, 
ing to himself, “All just right! 
at! She must have grown into 
woman!” 

ing of his heart made him feel 
i( as she came in. 

eas a delicious woman; short, 
iabered her, but softer, rounder, 
a angles and thinness of her ex- 
g 


i; her ankles and hands slender, 
Ssy and ungrayed, her big eyes 
iyet full of gracious welcome. 
aid, with no remnant of embar- 
nory betrayed in her voice or 
‘f course I have not forgotten 
)}wn. And what have you been 
ife?” 
Tristram told her what he had 
_ life: traveling; hunting a 
verty of his experiences, di- 
S amours—for of course he so 
tim—left him a little at a loss. 
aim her news: “I married only 
is after I last saw you. My hus- 
| soldier—such a man!” She 
1 her mouth smiled though her 
iftly with tears. “He died after 
Ne : married only a few years. It 
I! oss.” 


s‘rou have been alone for years! 
I know! What a waste of 


She 


i with all his old ardor. 
e\once more. 

i 

dis later Tristram proposed. 
dieen trying to woo her; she 
1d:stood, he knew. The best way 
t pr know at once the happiness 
i store for both of them. 

al.gain in the comfortable room, 


,'You have changed so much; 
lilip of a girl you’re a marvelous 
a want you, Daisy. Will you 


: very slowly, “You haven’t 


missed a beat with sheer ela- 


y. 


n 
ha 
1year, I believe I really haven’t. 
: ‘We're going to be married; 
H 
! 


look his age! ‘He knew it! 
nd. 


0 be happy? Tell me!” 


ren’t you changed, Bertie?” 


~\ty haven’t I changed? Why?” 
1 softly, looking into the fire. 
a lingay way: of living!. You’ve 
0 ney one nothing all your life.: 
| je in the middle fifties, : and 
r/d and done nothing at: all.’ It 
TS Or more since we met—yes,) 
i years, Bertie, at least—and 


DLL to tell me of those years have’ 
Je things,” 


‘must beat Yates to it. 


THE SATURDAY 


Tristram removed his hand from hers. 
He sat very quietly, staring at her. He 
grew cold. 

“You've never married,” she said, mus- 
ing; ‘‘never had children; never lived; never | 
loved except in—your trifling way; never 
worked; never fought; never sacrificed; 
never suffered. And you’ve never done any- 
thing at all, Bertie! Where were you in the 
war?” 

Tristram’s astounded sense of injury, the 
shock of her words made him look pompous, 
though he did not feel pompous at all. He 
did not in the least know what he felt. 

He exclaimed, “I was too old! I was in 
Africa—part of the time. I was too old.” 

“T haven’t told you about my son,” she 
said, “have I? I had a son. He went 
straight into the war, from school, and was 
killed in his first engagement. I think he 
was too young for war—my baby; but’ I 
would rather see my baby dead on the 
battlefield than see him like you.” 

There was a silence in the room until she 
spoke again; and when she spoke, her words 
recalled to Tristram vaguely, yet with a 
shock, words of his own which—and this 
was the cruel part of it—she obviously did | 
not in the least recall; he seemed so trivial 
to her that nothing he could say would ever 
seem a treasure to her mind. 

“You’d never be happy in my world, 
Bertie,” she said; “you’d never find your 
way in it at all. And your world isn’t 
worth living in. You’ve such a lot to learn 
before you should marry a woman. You 
must open your eyes and see, and open your 
ears and hear before you’re any kind of | 
mate for a woman—a woman who’s known | 
a man.” | 

This was why Tristram went home. 
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Wes the exquisite dinner was over 
Yates asked permission to speak to 
his master, and he said: 

“T have been with you a long time, sir, 
and it has been a pleasure to serve you, and 
a most comfortable place. But I don’t 
grow any younger, sir, and I have a hanker- 
ing to get married.” 

From his easy-chair beside the fire Tris- 
tram looked up at the standing servant, 
whose words clutched at the strings of his 
heart. And he asked, “Do you think you'll 
find it easy to do that, Yates?” 

Yates smiled. 

“Well, sir, I haven’t put it to the party 
yet, but I think she understands it all as 
well as I do, and I haven’t much doubt 
about her consent. But I waited to speak 
to you, sir, first, not knowing if you would 
object to being served by a married couple, 
or if we should look out for a place in the 
country together—lodge keeping is rather 
my fancy, sir rf 

At this moment Miss Low came in, in her 
noiseless way. It was her habit to clean at 
her own sweet will certain pieces of antique 
silver with her own hands, and to replace 
them on the cabinet at her own sweet will 
when cleaned. It was her one—and triv- 
ial—idiosyncrasy to do this at any time of 
day, and her privilege to replace the silver, 
even if Tristram were occupying his sitting 
room. Therefore, here she was. 

Tristram saw Yates look swiftly at her, 
then back to him. The servant gave his 
master a slight smile, inquiring if there was 
mutual comprehension. 

Then Tristram knew. 

Yates meant to marry Miss Low. 

Tristram got slowly from his chair. His 
brain cleared. A tremendous urgency took 
him. Here was the only woman left in the 
world who might still see in him the prince 
of dreams and desire and he was to be 
robbed of her. 

Miss Low was bending her stoutish figure, 
in its black cashmere gown, respectfully 
before the cabinet in which the silver 
should be placed. 

In a flash Tristram made up his mind. 

“Yates,” he said, “leave the room for a 
moment.”’ 

He had this advantage over Yates—that 
Yates must obey. 

The servant, unsuspecting, left the room. 

Tristram was alone with Miss Low. He 
recollected that Yates had said ‘“‘I haven’t 
put it to the party yet.” 

The party was rising slowly, a little 
stiffly, from her stooping position at the 
lower shelf of the cabinet. Her hair was 
neat, her dutiful:and stolid face somewhat 
vacant, the whole appearance of her benign. 

All) Tristram’s brain knew was that he 
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“Will you marry me immediately by 
special license?” 


Tristram drew along, long breath, stepped 
out of his taxicab, and entered the club. 
He selected for himself a magnificent lunch. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but ate steadily through it. He had 
promised her to return home, after excusing 
himself for a couple of hours. 

He was taking his new bearings on life. 

As he went out he saw at a table together 
Sir Edward Little, who had done all that 
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have driven him forth, but now all minor 
quarrels and customs were buried beneath 
the horrible panic that was common to every 
pack rat in the vicinity. 

The Maltese rat could stand the strain 
no longer. He bolted into the open, care- 
less of what other killers might be abroad 
on the ledges or winging overhead, his only 
desire that of putting distance between 
himself and the bloodsucker that terrorized 
the sandrocks. He angled up, not down, 
until he attained the crest of the bluffs, 
then followed down the rims toward the 
mouth of the pocket. A conical pile of 
rocks, four feet through by six in height, 
stood on the point of the walls, and Blue 
sought refuge therein. At least he could 
not be cornered there, for the pile had many 
exits. 

This conical tower on the point was a 
surveyor’s monument, visible from_every 
mountain top for miles around. It was 
Blue’s first visit, but he found the place 
much to his liking. He dozed intermit- 
tently as the sun sank behind the western 
ranges. The daylight workers of the pocket 
ceased their labors. A pair of mountain 
bluebirds that nested in a hollow snag fluted 
a few plaintive bars. The swallows left the 
air and sought their mud homes beneath 
the overhanging ledge. The young of raven, 
sparrow hawk and magpie left off voicing 
their demands for food. A pair of Lewis’ 
woodpeckers indulged in a strident family 
quarrel and settled down for the night, 
while a mourning dove raised its voice in 
the plaintive ventriloquial cooing of its 
kind. Chipmunks, squirrels and wood- 
chucks sought their burrows. A dozen 
cottontails hopped here and there in the 
basin and a single jack rabbit fed out across 
the sidehill meadow. A robin mounted the 
topmost limb of a pine and caroled a few 
glad bars for a day well spent. Bats ap- 
peared, darting in erratic swoops through 
the early dusk, taking up the hunt where 
the swallows had left off. The jarring rasp 
of a nighthawk sounded from above, the 
signal for others to toss aloft and join the 


bats. 

Night shut down over the sandrocks, but 
life stirred on every hand—and death. A 
figure moved in a cavity near the top of 
one of the sandrock pillars that rose from 
the floor of the basin, a creature that had 
remained motionless throughout the greater 
part of the day, its tawny feathers blending 
well with the tan shades of the rocks. The 
great owl ruffled its feathers, stared forth 
into the gloom, then voiced three gruff 
hoots and received an answering call from 
the ledges above, a warning to all living 
things that these two mighty hunters of 
the night were about to set forth on silent 
wings, and kill. 


The Night Shift Comes On 


As if this were a signal for the night 
workers to come on shift, a lone coyote 
lifted its voice in a quavering yelp and a 
great spotted cat prowled into the basin 
on velvet paws. 

Blue came forth and returned to his 
family in the crevice, lingered for a brief 
space and started his nightly prowl. As he 
skirted the meadow a squat figure waddled 
from the brush. The badger sniffed at the 
mouth of a picket pin’s burrow and com- 
menced to dig, tearing up the soft earth 
with its powerful forepaws, three times the 


size of his hind feet and armed with efficient 
spading forks. This was his sole method of 
obtaining food, by cornering his victims in 
the fancied security of their underground 
burrows and tunneling to reach them. His 
size, shape and general sluggishness of 
movement precluded the possibility of his 
capturing his prey through either stealth 
or speed; but burrowing mammals of every 
sort fell prey to his prowess as an excavator. 
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The picket-pin family was d 
the first instant that his quest 
termined the fact that live we 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
It is the individuality and resourcefulness 
of the bushy-tailed Maltese rat that rouse 
the interest of mountain men and temper 
their animosity toward these clever thieves 
that have raided countless cabins and 
caches in the hills. 

When Blue returned for a second fork he 
selected a chip from Mullen’s woodpile, 
carried it to the cabin and placed it in the 
box before extracting another of the metal 
trinkets which had caught his fancy. His 
mate was there before him, engaged in de- 
vouring a biscuit. The remainder of the 
food she carried to the den in three hasty 
trips, although her youngsters no longer 
required her care and were absent on for- 
aging expeditions of their own. Having dis- 
posed of the food she joined Blue in the 
work of pillaging the box beneath the table. 

The Maltese rat is a tireless, efficient 
worker, but as Blue made repeated trips 
between the cabin and the cache he was 
ever alert, as death stalked on every hand. 
A dozen times throughout the night he was 
forced to abandon the treasure he carried 
and seek temporary shelter as his senses 
apprised him of the fact that some killer 
lurked close at hand, retrieving it again and 
continuing on his course when the danger 
had passed. 

As he left the cabin with the last of the 
trinkets that had graced the box, a heavy 
bone-handled knife, he dropped it and 
darted for the cover of the rocks that served 
as a foundation for the log house. His ears 
had caught the least suggestion of the 
swish of feathers from overhead. ' 

After an interval he resumed his way, 
but halted abruptly as a faint rustle 
sounded from the brush ahead. His twitch- 
ing nose sampled the wind and a curling 
breeze carried the tidings that the prowler 
before him was merely a timid cottontail, 
but no sound, however slight, not even the 
rustle of sage leaves under the brush or a 
whisper of commotion in the air overhead, 
could be disregarded with safety, for killers 
were ever abroad. Snakes hunted by night 
even more than by day. The weasel, too, 
notwithstanding his occasional daylight 
forays, was more of a nocturnal hunter. 
Coyotes and cats padded through the basin 
and killed by night, while the savage owls 
patrolled the air and struck down their 
victims from above. 

The cottontail hopped on as Blue climbed 
the slope toward the base of the walls. 
He had covered but a few yards when he 
dropped the knife and fled, chilled by an aw- 
ful sound behind him, the wailing scream of 
the cottontail stricken with pain and deadly 
fear. Then came the triumphant snapping 
of a great beak, followed by repeated thuds 
as it was driven against the rabbit’s skull. 
The owl had struck his prey without a 
warning sound. The struggles ceased and 
Blue darted on, abandoning the knife since 
death stalked so near. 


Thief or Trader? 


The first faint suggestion of rose and 
gray appeared in the east as he entered the 
den, where the rest of the family had al- 
ready gathered. The owls hooted a gruff 
summons to all night workers to go off 
shift. A coyote trotted round the rims and 
the little yellow wolf saluted the rising sun 
with a quavering yelp. Other wild voices 
joined in from far and near, then all coyote 
refrains were silenced for the day. A robin 
earoled his morning song and a meadowlark 
pitched to a dead snag and fluted a few 
clear bars, the bugle note that announced a 
new day and called forth the daylight toilers 
of the sandrocks. One by one, a hun- 
dred voices joined in to swell the chorus— 
the soft sweet tones of songsters mingling 
with the strident shrieks of woodpeckers 


and the raucous clamor of magpies and 
ravens, with through it all an undertone of 
twittering young birds assailed by hunger. 
Woodchucks whistled in answer to the 
shrilling converse of the picket pins in the 
meadow, while a hawk wheeled overhead 
and screamed. After this first clamorous 
outburst the denizens of the sandrocks 
settled down to the business of the day. 

Blue, roused by the morning anthems 
after a too-brief nap, grew restless and un- 
easy. The sense of security which he had 
once known when curled up in the den had 
been shaken by the recent daylight forays 
of the weasel. He left the den and sought 
refuge in the new cache when the sun was 
an hour high. 

At that same moment Mullen, having 
returned to his cabin, was thrusting his 
hand beneath the table and groping about 


for the box that served as a r¢ 
his small utensils. He withd 
and regarded the chip in his fing 
placed the box on the table an 
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The Greatest Killer o 
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lzasel Versus Rattler 
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should fail to attack if it cared not to flee, 
for surely a weasel was a formidable an- 
tagonist, even fora rattler. But the animal 
seemed uncertain in its movement. Its 
body swayed from side to side, even as the 
sheering head of the rattler moved. 

Theman had heard of snakes that charmed 
their prey, of a fatal fascination that seemed 
to hold the victim in a hypnotic state, its 
body swaying in unison with the slow move- 
ments of the serpent; but he had not be- 
lieved. Now, for the first time, he gavo 
credit to this mesmeric myth. 


All in the Day 


The body of the weasel shook suddenly 
with a spasmodic convulsion. It moved 
away drunkenly, tottering as it traveled, 
and the snake glided relentlessly behind. 
The animal lurched to the ground, writhing 
in convulsions; and Mullen, recalling the 
actions of coyotes that had taken a strych- 
nine bait, exclaimed in sudden understand- 
ing of the scene. Some snakes might charm 
their victims by the fatal power of the eye, 
but the rattler’s charm rested in the fatal 
power of the poison his fangs had injected 
into his victim’s veins. The weasel made 
one more brief rally and moved on six feet, 
only to fall once more to the ground. As 
the movement of his body subsided the 
rattler moved up to within a few inches, 
prepared to commence his horrible feast. 
Then the flat head was crushed beneath 
the impact of the rock that Mullen hurled 
down upon it. The mottled body whipped 
about and the rattles buzzed angrily. 

Gradually the excitement died from the 
voices of the sandrock folk and the tones 
once more became those of ordinary con- 
verse, assuring Blue that no menace stalked 
abroad. When he came forth from the 
rocks it was exactly twenty-four hours 
from the time he had left the crevice to go 
in search of the brass cartridges whose 
glint had intrigued his interest the preced- 
ing afternoon; just one complete day and 
night, crowded with many things, yet not 
a particularly unusual day for a pack rat. 
Life, instead of all dull monotony, as the 
uninitiated might suspect, is crammed with 
continual variety and incident for the in- 
habitants of the sandrocks. 

Bluc set off for the den, but turned aside 
to hunt for the knifo he had abandoned 
when the great owl had struck the rabbit 
just before dawn. He stopped and sniffed. 
Strong and clear, the breeze carried the 
taint of the two most fearsome killers of 
the sandrocks—the sharp muck of the 
weasel, the bloodsucker that drinks the hot 
blood of its victims, and the flat stale odor 
of the rattler, the monster that gorges 
horribly by swallowing the body of its 
prey. The Maltese rat beat a hasty retreat, 
not knowing that the scent came from the 
dead bodies of the two fearsome killers 
that had come to the end—or, rather, to 
the beginning, for even now writhing hordes 
of insects were swarming over the two still 
forms and finding life through death in the 
swing of the circle. 
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THE BRIDE'S LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


There was also, King’s Cove decided, a 
He would 
never let Jem forget this matter of the 
horse. His mood thereafter was to treat 
the incident, and the destruction of the 
buggy and gear, as a joke on Jem; he used 
to accost the man whenever they met with 
some reference to the incident; suggested 
a muzzle for the horse; suggested that Jem 
feed her more heartily; inquired whether 
she had showed symptoms of hydrophobia. 
Jem was a slow-witted man, completely 
helpless before these taunts; but he was 
thin-skinned, as big men often are, and 
suffered keenly. . 

It is fair to say that the men of King’s 
Cove disliked Raredan from the first; but 
the women found more to say in his favor. 
He had a friendly, overbearing way with 
them; he would stop to talk with any of 
them, old or young, at the least pretext. 
There was a curious turn to all his speech 
that made it at times almost unintelligible; 


nevertheless, they were subtly flattered by 


the fact that he spoke to them at all. 
Chester Rankin had murderous thoughts 
because he found Raredan one day laugh- 
ing with his pretty young wife; there were 
others not immune to jealous pangs. But 
Raredan never gave actual offense; his 
manner was always punctilious; when you 
said he had a way with women, you had 
said the worst of him in this regard. 

It was when public opinion was in this 
condition, somewhat divided yet on the 
whole hardening against him, that he 
landed from his boat one day and stalked 
up the wharf without turning his eyes one 
way or another, and sought out Chester 
Rankin’s own father, who did some trade 
in hardware, furniture and—caskets. He 
stated his need succinctly. A white casket, 
of such and such dimensions. Old Rankin 
found courage to question him. 

Raredan said steadily, ‘““For my wife.” 

“Wh, Mrs. Raredan’s dead?’’ old Rankin 
asked in consternation. Raredan smiled at 
him. 

“Exactly,” he replied. 

““We never so much as heard she was 
sick, sir,’ Rankin told him. “Some of the 
women would have been glad to come out 
to her.”’ 

“She fell from the gallery around the 
light,” Raredan’ told him, yielding a little 
to the other’s sympathy. ‘Instantly 


| killed.” 


But he would receive no condolences. 
When the steamer called next day he left 
for Boston with the body. Joel Frame 
would handle the light while he was gone. 
King’s Cove learned afterward that he had 
been married only a few months before 
coming to the light; so his dead wife 
became a bride, and the legend was born. 

There were some in King’s Cove who 
thought it. was a judgment on Raredan; 
others gave him grudging sympathy. But 
Jennie, when she heard, wept for the good 
knight’s sake and would not be comforted. 
She had never seen him at close range since 
that first day; but through her grand- 
father’s glass she had watched his comings 
and goings through the Gut between the 
light and town; she had seen him, now 
and then, moving around the light itself. 
Sometimes, when he rowed through the 
Gut, she was afraid for him. He had a 
small boat, scarce more than a skiff, which 
he preferred to the heavy dories native to 
the region. With this craft he dared the 
Gut at any stage of tide, and seemed to 
revel in the thrust of the swift water 
against his oars, fighting like a demon to 
gain a foot of ground, exulting in a struggle 
where a moment’s relaxation meant the 
loss of hard-won gains. She used to watch 
his efforts; and sometimes, when he had 
passed the narrowest part and come into 
slacker water near the shore, he would per- 
ceive her there above him and lift his hand 
to the child in a gay greeting. Jennie never 
responded by any move or sign; she was 
more apt to slip away and disappear. 

She was torn with grief for him, now that 
his wife was dead. When, among her 
elders, she heard the low whispers, the 
murmured conjectures, the assertions that 
this wife of Raredan’s had preferred the 
leap from the gallery to longer life with 
him, she shuddered at the suggestion; never 
for a moment believed it; was only horri- 
fied at the black hearts of those who could 
think such things of him. Don, who had 
long since become one of Joel Frame’s 
partisans, accepted these whispers as fact; 


he thrust them upon her attention, and was 
astonished and in masculine fashion amused 
at her passionate defense of Raredan. In 
his interest in this phenomenon he plied 
Jennie with questions. How was she so 
sure? How did she know? What did she 
care anyway? Till Jennie broke into a 
torrent of tears and fled from him, leaving 
him contrite and ashamed and uncertain 
what to do. He told her grandfather, and 
the old man reassured him. 

“Bh, you teased her too hard, Don,’’ he 
said to the boy. “Girls ery easily any- 
ways; but you teased her too hard. You 
must aye be gentle with Jennie.” 

Don said resolutely, ‘‘I mean to be. I 
didn’t go to make her ery. I didn’t mean 


“You'll see, she’ll be the same as ever in 
the morning,”’ the old man assured him. 

But Jennie was not the same as ever in 
the morning. It was days before her old 
friendly relations with Don were resumed. 
Little by little, however, the shock of the 
tragedy was dulled. In King’s Cove it had 
left its mark in one circumstance—men no 
longer addressed Raredan except when he 
addressed them; and the women no longer 
defended him. “But-on the Head, where 
Jennie and Don roamed all day long, it was 
almost forgotten: ., 

One summer day Jennie, from the Head, 
saw Raredan’s boat threading its way 
among the Pigs.and toward shore, toward 
the cove east of the Head where Don’s dory 
lay on the shingle. She wondered what 
Raredan was about, and when he disap- 
peared under the loom of the Head she 
waited for him to reappear on land. But 
he did not come into view; and at last she 
moved in that direction, going cautiously, 
and presently from an overhanging comb 
discovered Raredan on the beach below 
with an easel and canvas, a palette upon 
his thumb. She must have known before 
this—it was common gossip in the Cove, 
since Raredan had put a skylight in the 
north roof of his house upon the Sow—that 
he was a painter; but the fact had made no 
impression on her. She lay on her face on 
the turf, her head thrust over the edge, and 
watched him through the long afternoon, 
scarce stirring.’ He was not fifty feet below 
her; she could see the rich colors he laid 
upon the canvas, and perceived that they 
had the blue of the sea and the green of the 
rock weeds and the white of foam; and she 
yearned to be able to draw nearer and see 
more plainly, but dared not announce her 
presence. Then, high on the ridge behind 
her, she heard Don’s whistle, and she 
climbed furtively toward him, urging him 
to silence. 

When they. met he. asked, “What you 
been doing? I got-back from:the Cove, and 
I thought we might go swimming.”’- ; 

They were accustomed to swim in the 
seaward cove where Raredan was estab- 
lished on the beach, and Jennie told Don 
he was there. So they crept down together 
and watched till the light faded and Rare- 
dan packed his utensils and prepared to 
return to the Sow. He departed, still un- 
conscious of their espionage. 

A few days later the tables were turned. 
Jennie and Don, having changed into bath- 
ing suits at home, came racing over the 
ridge and down to the shore and plunged 


into the water without observing Raredan, | 


who happened to be half concealed behind 
bowlders on the nearer point, his boat 
drawn up below him. The man heard their 
shouts and cries, and turned and saw them; 
he watched for a moment, then withdrew 
himself and his easel a little. 


years; and they plunged into the turbulent 
shallows and became a part of the sea itself, 
moving to and fro with the ebb and surge 
of the swells, avoiding the rocks as though 
by instinct, diving and rising and laughing 
together. Through the pellucid water their 
slim bodies could be seen; and after a few 
moments Raredan’s eyes shone, and he 
turned to his canvas and began to paint 
like mad, with swift and passionate strokes. 
They never discovered his presence; re- 
turned to the house at last quite unaware 
that he had seen them. And when they 
were gone Raredan rowed back to the light 
with an exultant sense of work well done. 

In the spring of the year Jennie was 
seventeen the report somehow became cur- 
rent in King’s Cove that Raredan planned 

(Continued on Page 128) 


Both Don | 
and Jennie swam easily and powerfully; 
they had been accustomed to the water for | 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
to marry again. He had gone to Boston on 
a month’s leave; and report had it that 
when he engaged Joel Frame to tend the 
light during his absence Joel had dared ask 
jocularly, “Going to get married again, 
Raredan?’’? And Raredan, so the tale ran, 
had laughed and nodded. This incident 
lacks conviction; Frame was never the man 
to beard Raredan by such a question, nor 
does it appear that he ever asserted he had 
done so. Nevertheless, King’s Cove ac- 
cepted the story, and tongues wagged for 
days, amplifying and embroidering the tale. 

Word of this new sensation came to the 
Head through Nathan Moors, whose wife 
was quick to catch all the gossip of the vil- 
lage and purvey it. Jennie’s grandfather 
repeated it at the supper table; and when 
Jennie asked how he knew, he recited the 
source. Jennie, usually so loyal to Raredan, 
accepted this rumor as fact; and it shook, 
for the first time, her faith in the good 
knight. She was conscious of a revulsion 
she could not define. Once she had seen an 
enormous brood sow feeding gluttonously 
from a trough, and had shuddered at that 
embodiment of appetite. Her feeling now 
was vaguely akin to that; it was quite be- 
yond her understanding. She tried to 
reason herself out of it; told herself, “He 
was lonely there; lived so alone. Why 
not? Why not?’’ Yet always her deepen- 
ing distress returned. She had thought of 
him as grieving in his loneliness; had pic- 
tured him sitting with shadowed eyes 
beside an empty chair. The contrast be- 
tween her fancy and what now seemed fact 
was utterly abhorrent. 

When Raredan, at the end of his time, 
returned alone, and the rumors collapsed, 
the reaction made her more fiercely loyal 
to him than ever. Pity awoke in her; she 
used to imagine his loneliness; used at 
times to stand upon the Head by Bloody 
Rock and through the glass watch the Sow 
for sign of him. 

Don had accepted the report that Rare- 
dan would remarry as true; when Raredan 
returned alone, Don’s opinion was that his 
plans had been in some way disturbed. 

“Probably she heard about his other 
wife,” he suggested; and Jennie was furi- 
ous with him because it was so plain to her 
now that the gossip had been without foun- 
dation. But she could not move Don; his 
attitude toward Raredan became one of 
fierce scorn, tinged at times by a personal 
hatred that must have sprung from a boy- 
ish jealousy just waking within him. 

Don was at this time almost nineteen, 
and on the verge of manhood. Other boys 
of his age in the Cove were already about 
the business of life; some of them had made 
more than one fishing cruise; others ran 
their lobster pots. But Don stayed ashore. 
He did not greatly love the sea; there were 
in him the instincts of the husbandman, 
and he made a garden in a sheltered hollow 
on the flank of the ridge, and planned to 
extend it year by year, and to own a farm 
some day. He and Jennie, in their happier 
hours together, used to discuss his aspira- 
tions. Jennie no longer spoke to him of 
Raredan; she nursed those thoughts in si- 
lence; and Don, half understanding, and 
unwilling in his kinder moments to distress 
her, likewise avoided mention of the man. 

Some matters are better winnowed in the 
light of day. If she and Don had been able 
to discuss Raredan more openly, mere 
familiarity with the topic might have freed 
her from the spell. The very fact that they 
avoided speaking of the man kept him con- 
stantly in her mind; his hold on her 
imagination became more powerful day by 
day. 

v 

HAT was a winter of terrific storms, of 

driving snow and scourging gale. There 
were days on end when Jennie did not stir 
abroad from the house at all. Her grand- 
father went out no more often than the 
girl herself; but Don liked the conflict with 
the thrust of wind and the sting of scudding 
snow and sleet. Sometimes he persuaded 
Jennie to go with him as far as the Head; 
and they climbed down over the icy rocks 
to watch the tormented waters at close 
range, and the gusty spray wet their oil- 
skins and froze upon them stiffly, so that 
when the two moved their garments crack- 
led. Ice formed in the little coves; but the 
current in the Gut kept the channel open. 
There was always ice drift, in cakes, large 
and small; and sometimes when Jennie and 
Don walked by the beach she saw that the 
water itself was like thin mush, full of clot- 
ting ice crystals. To thrust a hand in this 
water was to find it burning cold. 
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During the rigors of the season she saw 
little of Raredan, even at a distance. In 
anticipation of stormy weather—for it was 
difficult to land upon the Sow except when 
the water was comparatively smooth—the 
light was always stocked with food and sup- 
plies in the late fall. This winter there 
were weeks on end when Raredan did not 
come ashore; Jennie occasionally saw him 
moving about the Sow, but for the most 
part he kept indoors there. When asea was 
running, the spume, freezing in the air as it 
flew, seemed at times to engulf the ledge, 
the little house, the light itself. The rocks 
a little above high tide acquired a covering 
of ice that increased in thickness and would 
not melt till the warmer days of spring. 
The Sow, red in summer, was now white 
with the salt ice. The white of the house 
and of the light no longer shone so daz- 
zlingly. 

During this winter, also, Jennie per- 
ceived that her grandfather was aging. The 
old man had a weathered hardness about 
him, as though he wore a protective veneer 
against the assaults of wind and cold and 
rain; but this winter he stayed much in- 
doors, preferred to avoid the cold; and 
there was a softening of the muscles of his 
firm old face. The lower lids of his eyes, 
she saw one day, had begun to sag a little. 
Her heart was filled with terror at the 
sight; she pretended that she had not seen; 
would not admit, even to herself, her fears. 
He and Don had been for so long her whole 
world that the thought of losing either one 
of them was dreadful to her. To be sure, 
she never thought of losing Don; he seemed 
a fixture, a permanent thing. It had never 
occurred to her that she loved him, in the 
romantic sense of the word; they had been 
playmates for so long; their relations were 
too matter of fact for that. The intimacy 
of life together in a four-room cottage 
leaves few hidden places in the life of man or 
woman; and romance is ever born of mys- 
tery. Mystery hung around Raredan like 
a cloak; it was one of the sources of her 
preoccupation with thoughts of the man. 
She caught herself watching the light for 
sight of him; caught herself wondering 
what his life there must be; caught herself 
pitying his solitudes and wishing she might 
relieve them. And at such moments she 
was apt to break into a chill of terror; a 
shudder of fear at something, half per- 
ceived, within her own heart. She could 
not help thinking of the man. 

Yet upon so little hung her thoughts of 
him. Not half a dozen times had she seen 
him at close range; not thrice had she heard 
his voice. The whispered rumors in the 
village, which made him a figure of terror 
and ill repute, might have been expected to 
shatter the spell he had, all. unconsciously, 
cast upon her. That spell rested on such 
slight foundations; on her first glimpse of 
him at the wharf’s edge; on his occasional 
lifted hand that saluted her when he rowed 
through the Gut; on those hours when from 
her hiding place she had watched him, pre- 
occupied with paints and canvas, just be- 
low her vantage point. Perhaps it had its 
roots in that ancient fancy of the good-fairy 
knight; in that first confusion when she 
discovered that Raredan, in visage and in 
bearing, was the knight himself. What- 
ever the sources, the spell was on her; she 
could not for long put Raredan from her 
mind. ; 

When spring came she saw him go abroad 
more often. There descended upon the 
man a fury of industry; day after day, to- 
ward midmorning, when the tasks of his 


‘housekeeping and his attendance on the 


light were done, he lowered his boat from its 
platform above the water and dropped into 
it and rowed to some spot along the shore 
or to one of the Pigs and set up his easel. 
He came more often to King’s Cove; she 
and Don met him there face to face one day. 

The meeting was a surprise to Jennie. 
She had not seen Raredan row through the 
Gut that morning; did not know he was 
ashore. She and Don had walked to town 
to buy a little sugar and coffee and some 
stuff from which she planned to fashion 
herself a dress. They emerged from the 
store to meet Raredan face to face. 

He was, as always, bare of head. His 
black hair must have been long uncut. It 
gave him an unkempt appearance that had 
a vague splendor about it, as though he 
were a barbarian fresh from the ancient 
wood. He wore a tan-colored flannel shirt 
and heavy knee trousers and the boots that 
are a part of boatmen’s gear in these locali- 
ties. Yet even thus clumsily shod, his 
great body moved with an indescribable 
grace and power. The collar of his shirt, 
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a little open, exposed the column of his 
neck, browned by sea winds and sun. His 
face was leather brown; the deep and bril- 
liant blue of his eyes became the more 
startling against this background. And he 
spoke to her. 

“T knew you would look just so,” he said 
surprisingly. 

Jennie felt Don at her side grow rigid; 
herself inarticulate, she stood still because 
there was no room to pass him by. 

But.when he smiled with a swiftness that 
was startling, she asked in a low voice, 
“What do you mean?” 

“T must show you some day,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Else you’d not believe me. The 
rest I knew—you were in your bathing 
suit—but the face I guessed at. And I’d 
never seen you near at hand.” 

She frowned, puzzled; and Don asked 
straightforwardly, “‘What are you talking 
about?” 

Raredan looked at him, smiling again. 

“You were with her,’’ he commented. 
“But you’re not on the canvas, boy. I 
painted her one day when you swam to- 
gether off the little cove.” 

Jennie could not take her eyes from him; 
but she sensed the mounting anger in Don. 

“You hadn’t any right to do that,” the 
boy cried. 

““Any man has a right to find beauty and 
show it to the world,” Raredan replied 
gently. He seemed to ignore Jennie’s pres- 
ence. “Do you not see she is beautiful?” 

It must have been fear mounting in her. 
Whatever the motive power, Jennie caught 
Don’s arm and fled away; and she heard 
Raredan’s soft laughter behind them as 
they departed. Abed that night she lay 
awake for hours, hearing that low laugh. 
Don next day was still bitter with resent- 
ment; but her silence persuaded him the 
incident had been of small account. In a 
few days he had forgotten. 

Spring came bountifully to the land that 
year, as though it would atone for the 
rigors of the winter season. There were 
flowers among the grasses all across the 
moor atop the ridge, and Jennie and Don 
liked to wander there. Don worked much 
about his garden, extending it; but the 
days were long, and when Jennie came out 
to join him they were apt to wander off to- 
gether. Her morbid introspection of the 
winter, when she had been so much in- 
doors, vanished before this more normal 
manner of life; these two—she was eighteen 
and he a year older—renewed the games of 
their youth together. They had, about the 
Head and along the shore, many gay ad- 
ventures; they laughed much and happily, 
and their spirits were ready for any enter- 
prise. Don repainted his dory that spring, 
and got the heavy craft down to high- 
water mark; and when the sea was calm 
they liked to row out among the Pigs, or 
even farther, venturing sometimes beyond 
the light itself, to fish for pollack, among 
the rocks, or cunners; to take flounders 
in the sandy channel among the Pigs; to 
prey upon the mackerel, striking in outside 
the Sow. But the fishing was always a 
secondary pleasure with them both; Jen- 
nie liked to be abroad upon the water; Don 
was never happier than when he sat facing 
her in the great dory, rowing the choppy 
fisherman’s stroke he had learned as a boy, 
and watching how the wind played with 
her soft hair. 

On one such day, as they crossed the 
ridge on their way to where the dory lay, 
they saw a white boat making up through 
the Gut and recognized it as Raredan’s. 
Neither commented; the incident left their 
minds. In the dory they worked out 
through the Pigs and past the light toward 
the bell. buoy a quarter mile beyond. Off 
the buoy in deep water cod and haddock 
could be taken. They had no need of 
fish; but to go fishing was an excursion, an 
adventure, and they were both in an ad- 
venturous mood that day. They fished 
idly for an hour or two with small success, 
talking lazily, half asleep in the warm sun 
of early summer. There were gulls about, 
and Don cleaned the fish in order that he 
might throw the entrails to the birds. The 
two laughed together as they watched the 
feast. Don tied a twenty-foot length of 
cod line to one fragment, and the bird that 
gulped it down flew away in some dis- 
turbance of the spirit, with the line drag- 
ging toward the water below. They had 
compunctions then, and wondered what 
the gull would do, and Don had to re- 
assure Jennie. 

Joel Frame came out past them to tend 
his lobster pots, rowing his dory phlegmati- 
cally. Near where they lay he rested on his 
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oars and asked their luck; and they lifted 
anchor and followed to his first pot, from 
which he took one large lobster and three 
small ones. The small ones he tossed into 
their dory. When he rowed on, they turned 
back toward shore, Don taking his time. 
Their course took them near the Sow; and 
they looked at the tall light. 

“T’d like to go up to the top of that,” 
Jennie said. 

Don nodded. 

“T’ve never been up either.” 

“T expect it would make you dizzy.”’ 

“Tf Joel Frame was light tender, the way 
he ought to be, we could get him to take us 
up,” Don reminded her. 

“Perhaps she got dizzy, and just fell,”’ 
Jennie suggested, paying no heed to him. 

He looked at her sharply, not under- 
standing; then perceived her meaning and 
raised his eyes to the tiny gallery around 
the outside of the light, from which Rare- 
dan’s bride had leaped or fallen. Almost a 
hundred feet above the ledge, the little iron 
railing and the grid floor seemed ridicu- 
lously flimsy and inadequate. 

Don studied it for a moment, resting on 
his oars; then said abruptly, “Jennie!” 

She looked at him. 

fe Winatent 

“Raredan’s not there now. Don’t you 
remember? We saw him going up to the 
Cove when we came over the ridge.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, I remember.’’ Her heart was be- 
ginning to pound. 

“We might land,” he cried with dancing 
eyes. 

Jennie paled a little. 

“We oughtn’t to, Don.” 

“We wouldn’t do any harm.” 

“He might come back and catch us.” 

“Why, we wouldn’t be there five min- 
utes, Jennie! Just land and go inside—I’ll 
bet the door’s not locked—and climb up 
and look out and then come down again.”’ 

She still hesitated, her eyes averted. His 


proposal had a flavor almost irresistible; ' 


she had known the outside of the light for 
so many years; had so often imagined 
what it must be like within. And Raredan 
was surely in the Cove; he could not return 
without their perceiving his approach across 
the mile of open water. His back would be 
turned to them as he rowed; they could 
escape without his seeing that they had 
trespassed. The thing was so ridiculously 
simple. To be sure, if the doors were 
locked they could not go inside; but if the 
doors were locked no harm would be done; 
and if they were unlocked—why, still they 
would do no harm. 

“Tf he caught us 
more faintly. 

“Why, we’re not going to hurt any- 
thing!” 

“T daren’t, Don.’ 

“Afraid?” He was frankly incredulous; 
he had never discovered fear in Jennie be- 
fore. Through all their years together she 
had ever been ready to dare what he dared, 
to do as much as her strength permitted 
her to do. ‘“ Afraid?” 

“No.” She shook her head. 

“Well, then Y 

She surrendered at last; and having 
committed herself, her eyes shone with ex- 
citement. Don swung his dory around while 
they considered the matter of a landing. 
On the shoreward side of the Sow, in the 
lee of the ledge, they knew an iron ladder 
was set in the granite, just below that 
staging to which, by means of a tackle and 
fall dependent from the side of the light 
itself, Raredan hoisted his boat to keep it 
out of harm’s way when a sea was running. 
The fall must be dangling now within 
reach from the water, so that when Rare- 
dan returned from the Cove he could catch 
it and attach the hooks to bow and stern 
of his boat, ready for hoisting. They might 
row around to that side and climb the 
ladder, securing the dory by her painter 
there. But when they studied the seaward 
side of the Sow now—as though the fates 
conspired to seduce them—they perceived 
that there was a crevice in the smooth 
flank of the ledge, a spot where frost was 
breaking away fragments of the native 
rock. At low tide there would be a narrow 
beach here; but the water was high, the 
beach was covered. Nevertheless, among 
these broken fragments an agile person 
might find foothold and climb to the top of 
the ledge. 

Perceiving this, Don said, ‘“I’ll climb up 
and see if the door is unlocked.” 

Jennie amended that. 

“No, put her bow in and I’ll climb 
up,” she suggested. “I can do it all right.” 


* she protested 
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“‘T can’t leave the dory this side anyway. “T’ll be right around,”’ he promised, and 
She’d bang.” disappeared toward the western end of the 
“No; but if the door is unlocked you Sow. 
can go around.” Jennie watched him go till he was out of 
He assented. The sea this day was fairly sight. It would take him a minute or two 
smooth; its only movement was a slow to come around to the ladder; in the mean- 
rise and fall like the stirring of a sleeper’s time the open door tempted her, and she 
breast. Don worked the dory slowly to- rested her hands against the jambs and 
ward the ledge, crab fashion, till her gun- leaned a little forward to look inside. This 
wales rubbed; they waited till thesea lifted was, as she had guessed, the kitchen. It 
her, while Jennie poised in the bow. When was also the dining room, as an oilcloth- 
the moment was ripe, she gave alight leap covered table at one end attested. The 
ashore, found solid footing and handhold, stove was well blacked; the pots and pans 
and clung there for a moment while Don had been scoured spotless; the dishes in 
backed alittle away. Then she climbed to racks against the wall were clean. These 
the level top of the ledge. evidences of careful housekeeping appealed 
The spot where she had landed was al- to her and gave her confidence. Without 
most opposite the eastward end of the being conscious that she did so, she stepped 
house; its wall was only a few feet from inside. Even the ‘floor, she saw, was 
where she stood. The tall tower of the scrubbed to the bone. Through a window 
light itself was to her left, and some little less scarred than the others she could see the 
distance away; but its height made it distant loom of the Head, and it comforted 
seem to lean toward her and overshadow her. Her eyes catalogued the tiny room; 
her. She looked up at it fora moment, half she saw the cans of foodstuffs along the 
forgetting Don. But Don was impatient. shelves, the bin of vegetables under the mix- 
‘“What’s the matter?” he called. ing board, the ladder that led up to a trap 
“Nothing.” in the ceiling. The half attic overhead, she 
‘Well, see if the door’s open then. We thought, must serve as storeroom. 
don’t want to stay here all day.” She leaned against the table, resting her 
She nodded, moving forward. In this hands upon it, and smiled a little at her 
seaward wall of the house there were two own imaginings. Then observed a door op- 
small windows; but the glass in them was posite the one by which she had entered, 
thick, so that it might withstand the pres- and which must lead into the other parts 
sure of the gales; and it was scarred and of the house. This door was just to the 
scratched by the impact, through many left of the stove; and she crossed toward 
years, of tiny fragments of wind-driven it, her hand outstretched toward the knob. 
sand, so that it had become opaque. She Perhaps this door would be locked. It was 
could not see into the house at all. Round- rather with the intention of ascertaining 
ing the corner, however, she perceived in whether it were fast or no than with any 
this eastern end of the house a door and_ thought of pursuing her explorations far- 
two larger windows. The glass in one of ther that she turned the knob. The door 
these was new; she saw, within, a stove, opened; and when she saw what lay within, 
and certain pots and pans. This would be _ her lips opened in a soundless exclamation, 
the kitchen. andshe took a step forward, her eyes sweep- 
To look into this window, she had passed ing around the spacious room. 
the door; now she returned to it and laid 
her hand on the knob. Don, in the dory, from somewhere outside a shout that must 
watched her; for reassurance she kept her come from Don; heard him call her name. 
eyes on him as she turned the knob. The But she forgot Don in her dismay when she 
door opened. This success, for no particu- discovered Raredan, standing quietly be- 
lar reason, quieted all her apprehensions. side her, and already in position to cut her 
She waxes ines hand to Don and called, off from the door by which she had come in. 
“It’s unlocked!”’ 


He bent to his oars. (TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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1PS the first thing that Zaz ES F Zr fe: © ZS with which separately to denote each 
iil be taken into consider- 1 VW Ly lle CO / OR lf re HU ain HU LLY La Yu of its multitudinous divisions, I am 
s/n connection with India sure the map would look like nothing 
hyact that there is no such that any cartographer ever attempted 
re is a vast subcontinent frozen before to do, and would suggest to one’s mind 

Bayan glaciers on the north, not so much a necessary arrangement to 
Beet the equator on the south, facilitate governmental administrative proc- 
nds of miles of coast line washed esses as a violent eruption of one of India’s 

jas east and west, and with a own most terrible diseases. 

f)773,168 square miles, which has Most of us think we know a good deal 
' by the long processes of his- about Indian native states. We may not 

@'ssion under this general geo- know much about the whys and the where- 
¢gnation; but to think of India fores of them, or about their exact relation- 
e}ountry is as erroneous as it ship to the rest of India; but we have been 
d\\ink of the European continent charmed by the romance of them and daz- 
zled by their glitter. We have learned to 

speak familiarly of rajahs and maharajas; and 
though we may not know the difference 
between a nawab and a nizam, though we 
may never even have heard of such a per- 
sonage as a peshwa, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
is a personal friend of ours, and we have sung 
songs about the Akhoond of Swat. Never- 
theless, I think the idea in the minds of most 
of us has been that the British have per- 
mitted a few princes of ancient Indian houses 
here and there to retain their titles and a cer- 
tain measure of control over their inherited 
lands, and that by so doing they have estab- 
lished a situation greatly advantageous to 
themselves. All of which is part of the truth. 
But the whole truth is much more interest- 
ing. The whole truth as it relates to matters 
historical, ethnographic, political and eco- 
nomic is far beyond my immediate purpose; 
but the whole truth as it pictures to me my 
luridly spotted map is that there are nearly 
700 of these native states, ranging in area 
from about nineteen square miles to territories 


ave visualize is visualized as it is 
sit is far and away the biggest 
she map of the world, which 
initiate in the popularly ac- 
(raphic color scheme that as a 
s.nder the domination of the 


al: within recent times this sub- 
alrrown wings on either shoulder, 
t that it now stretches from the 
Unese Yunnan on the east to a 
Pisian boundary on the west, 
(ks considerably like a bump on 
vells grandly to the northward 
(issian menace and to cool itself 
sif the Hindu Kush. 
nificent territory, and as it is 
ie forms a greater India than 


ned of in any brilliant age of 
} or by any conqueror of that 
as the India we visualize. 

ory could be mapped for ex- 
3, and a different color found 
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as large as some of the major countries of Europe, and with 
populations varying in numbers from less than 100,000 to 
more than 13,000,000. The total area of the native states is 
709,555 square miles, while their total population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1921, is 71,936,736. This leaves an 
area of 1,093,074 square miles in what is known as British 
India, and this vast dominion is divided into fifteen prov- 
inces and presidencies, while for administrative purposes 
the provinces and presidencies are subdivided into 267 
districts, which correspond roughly to our counties. 

When I began by saying that India is not a country I 
was not thinking in terms of geography, however, but of 
peoples worse divided than the territory they inhabit. It 
is in the sense by which all our thought with regard to a 
country is influenced that India is not a country; in the 
sense by which we realize our national being as an entity 
dependent upon our unity of purpose and oneness of senti- 
ment for its success and continuance. The reason why 
there is no such country as India is that there is no such 
people as an Indian people with a right to call all India as 
well as its soul its own, nor can there possibly be for many 
generations to come. 

Somebody once described Boston as being ‘‘not a city 
but a state of mind,’’ and by the same token I should 
describe India as being not a country but a religious 
controversy. If you are predisposed and somewhat deter- 
mined to accept the testimony of the anxiously and mi- 
nutely accurate Britisher, who wants you as an American 
to know what the British are up against in their réles as 
universal traffic cops and guardians of the unregenerate, 
you will tuck away in your memory an assertion that there 
are something in the neighborhood of 200 different and dis- 
tinct Indian peoples, speaking something in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 different and distinct languages. But unless 
you are an ethnologist or philologist, or both, you will be 
inclined, as I am, to confine yourself to the broader divi- 
sions of the population as these are established not through 
differences of race and language but of religious affiliation. 


Races, Religions and Languages 


AS INDIAN may tell you that he is a Bengali, a Ma- 
drasi, a Rajput, a Ghurka, a Pathan; that he belongs 
to any one of a hundred different tribes, and that his lan- 
guage is Hindi or Bengali or Urdu or Malayalam or Gujarati 
or Tamil or Panjabi or any one of a dozen others, each of 
which really is a distinct language and not in any sense a 
mere dialect. But the chances are that if you ask an In- 
dian what he is his mind will turn in a religious direction 
only, and he will tell you 

quite simply that he is a 

Hindu or a Mohamme- 

dan, as the case may be; 

or he may more modestly 

confess that he is a 

Buddhist or a Jain or 

even a Christian. You 

would not have to ask a 

Parsi or a Sikh what he 

is, because the Parsi 

wears certain habili- 

ments of his religion as 

his everyday clothes, 

while the Sikh is pledged 

never to cut a hair that 

his gods have decreed 

shall grow upon him, and 

is therefore to be recog- 
nized by his whiskers. 

In any case, one learns 
from approximate figures 
that in the population of 
India there are about 
218,000,000 Hindus, 
nearly 67,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans, 21,000 
Jews, 3,900,000 Chris- 
tians, 100,000 Zoroas- 
trians, or Parsis; 3,000,- 
000 Sikhs, 11,000,000 
Buddhists, 1,250,000 
Jains and more than 
10,000,000 animists; and 
the chief fact to be noted 
at the beginning of an 
inquiry into social and 
political conditions in 
India is that, with the 
possible exception of the 
animists, these are all at 
one another’s throats, 
not only on account of 
religious disagreements 
and the social clashes 
resulting from them but 
in these days on account 
of politics as well, each 
community watching 
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with jealous concer” its political rights and claiming with 
sometimes acrimonious insistence its full share of the 
material and political benefits of the new governmental 
experiment inaugurated by the British under the name of 
The Reforms. 

In excepting the animists it merely occurs to me in a 
whimsical kind of way that I have never heard of an 
animist as such starting an agitation for the purpose of 
securing a fuller recognition of the social and political value 
of his community, and it further occurs to me on second 
thought that the animists can hardly be a community, 
anyhow, in that animism is a peculiarly individualistic re- 
ligion, characterized by. deeper depths of benightedness 
perhaps than any other, in which its votaries spend their 
lives sharing their food supplies with ghosts and propitiat- 
ing spirits, mostly evil, that inhabit every inanimate ob- 
ject within their range of observation, to say nothing of 
reptiles, poisonous insects and other forms of animal life. 

Among other communities in this bewildering empire 
might be mentioned the 100,000—more or less—resident 
British who manage somehow still to outweigh all the 
others combined, and a probable 150,090 so-called Anglo- 
Indians, who, refusing in the general upheaval to be known 
any longer as Eurasians—or European-Asiatics—are now 
endeavoring somewhat hopelessly to discover just what 
they are and where they belong in the new order of things, 
and clamoring for recognition as an element to be respect- 
fully and generously dealt with. Sounds like a good deal 
of a mix-up, does it not? Yet in this brief introduction I 
have failed to mention some of the more important fea- 
tures of it, and have barely touched a few of the high spots. 
As I go along I shall endeavor to explore some of the 
byways as well as the highways, and to present as clearly 
as Iam able a sketch at least of the India I have just seen. 

The last time I was in India Germany was at war, and 
as a consequence the rest of us had our work pretty well 
cut out for us and were not greatly interested in minor 
considerations. We were all busy finding our souls in serv- 
ice, contemplating the righteousness of our cause and con- 
gratulating ourselves upon the unimpeachable character 
of our immediate aims.and ultimate intentions. And as I 
remember India in those days, India was very wonderful. 

I never have been able to believe that India responded 
as she did to England’s call to arms for love of England, 
but there was no question about the response. It may be 
that the leaders of the fighting element in the population— 
and a sufficiently insignificant element this is in point of 
numbers—welcomed an opportunity to fight the white 
man’s battle in the white man’s land with an idea, vague 
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though it may have been, that in so doing they 
demonstrating their equality with the white 
may be that their enthusiasm as it was expressed) 
at the beginning of the war was due solely to t 
berant and inherent love of a fight. However that 
a cheerful Indian army soon came to be represer 
greater or less extent in practically every war zo 
happened to be England’s particular concern, 
India a smiling and codperating people went ; 
daily life and performed its appointed tasks with 
regard to anything except the business in hand. 
I am not forgetting, of course, that even then t] 
rifts in the general serenity, and an occasiona 
stirred up in connection with the sacred and time 
cause of home rule; but it is to be remembered } 
the advent of the astonishing Mr. Gandhi discon 
the established order of things was confined larg, 
class that is referred to as being politically mir 
that is made up almost exclusively of men who] 
educated in the English schools. Add to this ¢ 
Annie Besant, who at that time made its cause 
and became its very active leader, and in 1917 yo 
elements of all the trouble that England could con 
handle in India while Germany was at war. 
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4 AWTHORNE lifted the straps of her 
‘4 gown higher on her slim white shoul- 
, nd, tilting her head to one side, 
tilly into her dressing-room mirror. 
a vain girl, but 


> satisfied with 
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e was glad to 
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41 beyond the curtain Celia heard a reassuring 
ses let down to receive that evening’s delega- 
Gssed the stage, walking gracefully, wearing 
g\7n as though in her life she had been accus- 
n(other sort. To anyone who knew her past 
dave been a gentle irony in that. 
Hi the stage door opening on the alley, and 
*. "he hour was close to eight, but it was broad 
1 de. The ventilating fan of the bakeshop next 
illg the narrow paved court with a villainous 
¢) the brick wall opposite, two of the younger 
*{mpany were shooting dice, in open defiance 
ance. Near by, a handsome man in evening 
Jnglish baronet, in fact—sat on a kitchen 
a cigarette. 
1e vision of Celia in the doorway, he rose and 
urt. An authentic baronet would have been 
to equal this, his counterfeit, in distinction 
m Gregory had been a famous leading man 
» time had sentenced him to playing fathers 


SiThe latter might well have been a reference 
hibut wasn’t. 
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“It Grew and Grew, Gripping Me Harder All the Time, Until at the Finish 


“Not many women,” he said, “‘would have dared this 
light. You’ve dared and won. Child, the change in you! 
These weeks out here have been your beauty doctor.” 

“Well, they’ve lifted the furrows from my brow. Now 
where did I get that line?’”’ She laughed. ‘Everyone 
ought to slip away from New York now and then. New 
York—and the worry ti 

“Tf only you could have persuaded your father 
Gregory began. 

“But I have,”’ she answered happily. ‘‘Father’s coming 
to spend a little vacation with me.’”’ She handed him the 
telegram. 

“He’s coming tonight.” 

“The midnight train,’ he read. ‘“‘ You mustn’t go knock- 
ing about the streets at that hour. I’ll go to the station 
with you.” 

“That’s kind of you.” 

“Not at all. I’m keen to see him again. Good old Fred. 
Why, it’s almost twenty years ” He stopped. ‘Oh, 
Lord, it’s more than that! It was in ’99 we were together. 
On the road with Lord and Lady Algy. A sweet Lady 
Algy, your mother, and I—I wish you might have seen 
me in that lead. Wrote me notes, the girls did.” He glanced 


” 
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down at his bulging waistcoat. ‘Twenty-three 
years ago,’ he added ruefully. ‘As a matter 
of fact, you made that tour yourself—but of 
course you don’t remember.” 

“Not much of it,’’ she 
smiled. ‘‘Sometimes in a 
vague way I do seem to get 
a picture—I’m lying in the 
bed in my room supposed 
to be asleep, and staring 
through an open door at 
father in the room beyond. 
Father seated under a 
bright light at a table, writ- 
ing and writing and writ- 
ing.” 

“He’d hurry back after 
counting up,”’ Gregory said. 
“He was our company man- 
ager, you know. I don’t 
mean to imply he neglected 
his work; he earned his 
money; he was a good man. 
But every night when he’d 
finished with the troupe 
he’d rush back to his hotel 
and get busy on his real job. 
He was full of it in those 
days.”’ The actor lowered 
his eyes to where a few 
blades of grass pushed hope- 
fully between the bricks. 
“Of his play, I mean,’ he 
added softly. 

“T know—his play,” the 
girl repeated, and when 
Gregory looked up he saw 
the furrows back on her 
brow. 

“Wheels Within 
Wheels,” he said. “That 
was the title, I believe.’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tnever heard that one,” 
she told him. “Dad was 
always changing it. Some- 
body’d use the one he had, 
or he’d find a better one. 
It’s had—so many titles.’’ 

Neither spoke for a mo- 
ment. 

“It was a good play, 
Celia,’’ said Gregory. 

His tone was apologetic. 
Beyond the curtain sounded 
the first cheery notes of the 
overture. 

“Yes,” said Celia. ‘If 
only it hadn’t been—so 
good. I’m on at the rise, 
you know.”’ Andshe hurried 
away to the wings. 

Gregory went back to 
his kitchen chair and lighted 
another cigarette. There 
had been little talk of Fred 
Hawthorne’s play between 
” him and Fred’s daughter, 

but he knew that if the 
author was coming the topic could no longer be ignored. 
He was sorry, too, for he was a man of rather fine sensi- 
bilities, and he realized intuitively the part that manuscript 
must have played in Celia Hawthorne’s life. 

That night’s curtain rose on a small audience, and 
through the evening there was a constant flutter of fans 
that distracted the attention of the actors and made their 
task unusually wearing. However, they were true players 
and they gave their best, perspiring nobly through four 
lengthy acts. 

After the performance Jim Gregory changed, and still 
a credit to his tailor, waited debonairly in the alley. When 
Celia emerged a few moments later the solitary bulb above 
the stage door revealed a vastly altered young woman. No 
longer was she the dazzling daughter of an aristocratic 
house, but a frail, unassuming maiden who, in her dark- 
blue crépe de chine gown, might have been an unusually 
earnest stenographer or school-teacher. 

“Like a bit of supper?’’ Gregory inquired. 

“We'd better wait, if you don’t mind. Father may be 
hungry.” He nodded. ‘Shall we go to the hotel—or how 
about the park? Perhaps it’s cooler there.” 

“The park,” he said. “ We’ve nearly an hour.” 


They came out upon a brightly 
lighted but almost deserted street 
and walked along a few blocks to 
an open square with the inevitable 
soldiers’ monument in the center. 
Under the trees the heat of the pave- 
ments abated somewhat. Here and ’ 
there on the grass lay the dark figures 5 
of men, adventurers, derelicts, the q: 
sort who sleep fitfully, with one arm 
crooked about the head as though to 
ward off the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. These slumbered 
on, oblivious to the flash of electric 
signs, the occasional clatter of a pass- 
ing trolley. 

Gregory and the girl found an un- 
occupied bench and sat for a time in 
silence. The thoughts of each were 
on a train speeding through the 
night, bringing nearer and nearer that 
restless handball of the fates, Fred 
Hawthorne. Not precisely a domi- 
nating personality, Fred’s, yet it 
dominated these two now. Each saw 
in anticipation the snow-white hair, 
the bent shoulders, the gentle mouth 
and chin, the tired eyes peering anx- 
iously into the future as if to ask, 
“What next?” 

“You said it was a good play,” 
Celia spoke at last. “‘You read it, 
then?” 

“Bless your soul! I was one of a small and 
select audience that heard Fred read it on the 
night it was finished, long ago—an audience of 
three.”’ 

“Three?” 

“Yes: your mother and I, that’s two. And 
the third—that was you. You were only—well, 
that was in 99.” 

“T was not quite four. Of course I don’t re- 
member.”’ 


“Of course not. Anyhow, you fell asleep before he had 
got through the first page. You acted just like a manager.” 
He was silent for a moment, regretting his weak joke. 
On his hard bed under a near-by tree a sleeper stirred and 


groaned. 


“We were playing Lord and Lady Algy, as I told you,” 
Gregory went on, ‘‘and it was the last week of the tour. A 
June night, and some little town in Ohio—I’ve forgotten 
the name. I recall walking home with your mother from 
the opera house, across a quiet little park, to the shabby 
hotel where we were stopping. Your father had left word 
with the night clerk for me to come upstairs. We went up 


one flight and your mother opened a door. 


“Inside that room all the gaslights were burning and 
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“you've Got to Believe,’? He Said. ‘“‘You’ve Got 
to Have Faith”’ 


the air was blue with tobacco smoke; and there was your - } 
father, pacing up and down. Ona battered old table under grew and grew, gripping me harder all the time, until at 
the chandelier was a pile of manuscript, and beside it a the finish ——” 


plate of sandwiches and three bottles of beer. 


“Well, he stopped reading at last, his voice kind of 


“<Come in!’ he cried. ‘It’s a celebration. I’ve finished trembly—he was feeling the thing himself—and for a 
the play! Wrote the final curtain half an hour ago, and moment neither your mother nor I said a word. I guess 


it’s good—it’s good!’ 


he thought something was wrong, for he looked stricken, 


“Your mother kissed him and I shook his hand. He and then your mother seized his hand and drew his face 
fairly glowed with life; he was a hustler in those days, down to hers, and I turned and stared out at that city hall, 
keen and clever; a go-getter, I suppose they’d call him or whatever it was. Afterwards I gave him my opinion for 


now.” 
“A go-getter,” the girl repeated softly. 


what it was worth, and if ever I was sincere and spoke the 
truth it was that night—that morning, rather—in a hotel 


“Just that,” Gregory continued; ‘“‘and he had gone and room there in that town; that town of—I can’t remember. 


got this play, out of the air, somehow—the idea just came 


“For it was a good play, Celia; a bully good job. I 


to him. ‘I want to read it to you, Jim,’ he said. ‘I want thought so then and I think so now. It had everything— 


your opinion. There’s none I’d value more.’ 


laughter, suspense, emotion, thrills and tears. I told him 


“There were red spots high on his cheeks, and his hand so; I wrung his hand, over and over; I congratulated him. 
trembled when he tried to pour the beer for me. He put 1 saw himas another Clyde Fitch, and I want to tell you he 
me in a chair by the window, with a sandwich and a glass, was a happy man. 


and added a cigar to my outfit as an afterthought. I could 


“No one in the world,’ he said, ‘no one whose good 


look out over that park—a courthouse or a city hall or opinion I’d rather have. If you say so, Jim, that settles it. 
something in the center, and the whole place deserted. It’sa big play and ’ma made man. Molly, you hear what 
Night hawks, we would have seemed to the people of that Jim says. He-says I’ve written a fine thing.’ She nodded 


town. 


up at him, her eyes full of affection and pride. ‘I heard 


“Well, he took up his first act, and just then you ap- him,’ she smiled. ‘That’s my opinion, too, Fred.’ 


peared in the doorway leading to the next room. Wide 


“He got up and walked the floor. ‘There’s a fortune in 


awake, you seemed, bright as a dollar, a sweet, golden- it for us,’ he said. ‘How much, Jim? A quarter million? 
haired baby in a nightgown. Fred insisted you must come. That’s my guess. A cool quarter million. I'll give it to 
in and listen, too, and he gave you a cheese sandwich— __Solly Meyer to produce. He’s a nice kid, just starting in 
funny how I ean remember that—and you climbed up into’ the game, and this thing will put him over. I'll have the 
your mother’s lap. But you went to sleep pretty soon, and thing typed and give him a copy next week in New York. 
your mother continued to hold you, and the sandwich He knows the idea and he told me he liked it.’ ° 


slipped to the floor and lay there on the dusty carpet. 


“Then he started in.to spend his royalties. He was 


Unimportant details—how they stick in the mind some- young, and he had finished his play, and life was rosy. He. 


times! 


started in on that quarter million, walking up and down 


“Yes, my dear, you slept; but the other two of us did that hotel room at two in the morning, with the ink of his 
not. I had been dreading this moment, listening to a curtain line hardly dry on the paper. ‘It’s for them,’ he 
friend’s play—well, you know how it is yourself. All your said. He nodded toward your mother, sitting there with 
tact is needed—but that wasn’t what happened that you asleep on her lap. ‘I wrote this thing for them, Jim. 
night. Fred began to read and the thing started slowly, but Happiness and comfort for them. A sable coat, Molly—a 
before long I saw it was gathering momentum. And it sable coat and diamonds; and a house in the country near 
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New York—servants— 
need to leave Broady 
a part now and then 
plays to keep you am 

“And then he went o 
down at you, my dear—log 
proudly. And wellhemight 
tiful child—nearly four, ; 
your cheeks all pin 
‘She’s got talent,’ Fred ga 
kid’s got talent. A bi; 
That’s one of the things’ H 
her. The best education { 
not only in this country br 
If she’s got a voice—and 1 
i‘ has—she’ll study with 
i and best. There’ll be n 
| 


good for Celia, Jim.’” 
Kt Gregory stopped. 
‘ Ne The girl was we 
‘ him, away across the par 
bright lights of the ei 
and indistinct. 4 
“Well, I managed to ¢ 
room at last,’’ Jim Gregor 
“T left him there paci 
spending his cool quar 
the hot night. And I thoy 
right. I believed it k 
out as he pictured it. Tw 
years ago! In 1899! 
““You’veseen him since, of cours 
“Just for a moment, now and 
across him at long intervals on 
some manager’s office. I know he ga 
Meyer and that Meyer paid him a sma] 
Solly must have strung him alon 


ng f 
4 


time?” ; 
“Two years,” Celia told him. ‘And after { 
She hesitated. Fl 


“You don’t need to tell me,’’ the actor sa d 
can guess. In any other profession it would 
incredible, but in ours, in our cruel little wor 
deferred a ao 

“You said tonight—if only it hadn’t been 
play. That was it; it was just good enou 
enough so that someone was always on the f 
it. Kidding him along, patting him on the be 
big things—and then throwing him over at 
Fred! I saw him last five years ago. Son 
forget who, was just about to sign a conti 
me, and he was up in the clouds, spending 
A hundred thousand, he said—it would 
hundred thousand if it brought a cent.” — 

“You can guess,” the girl said, “but” 
really know. The torture we’ve been thi 
Oh, don’t think I’m disloyal to father—In 
I pity him too. Twenty-three years of 
telephone call, a telegram, a letter. Twe' 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp along Broadw 

“Tt would wear down the stoutest heart, 

“T’m glad you told me about that nig 
ished the play.”” The girl laid her hand 0 
sweet—sweet—his writing it for us, for ou 
all so pathetic when you stop to think. 
called him. After that night he never hustl 
ing in the world interested him except the 
all his thought, all his time and attentio 
man devotes his life to selling a play, 
becomes of his family? I’m telling you ' 
friend—my mother’s friend. ae 

“Poor mother! Pride and affection i 
night, you said. They faded, Jim, they we 
wonder? Of course he took a job now al 
heart was never in it. Like as not he’d br 
middle of the season and hurry back to Bi 
body wild about the play again. A produ 
money at last—and then black despair. 
when we’d think he’d given it up forever, 
bing up once more, somebody interested, m 
In any other profession, unbelievable. | 
theater. Sud : 

“Mother never got the sable coat or th 
got more parts on the road. I picke 
here and there. Sometimes I lived with k 
I never got much of any schooling, to 
It was always the money—the lack of it, I 
grew hard and old before her time, and in 
she looked at him—oh, I can’t say that 
years—waiting for something that was al 
the corner—and stayed there—hopeful 0 
in the depths the next. The stoutest— 
Eight years now since poor mother—in h 
at the Garrick in Chicago ——" 

Gregory patted her hand. we 

“Poor Molly,” he whispered. ‘ 9a 

“Since then I’ve been doing my best,’ th 
“helping him to get fresh copies typed. 


x 


hen I left ten weeks ago he had a new manager 


elia answered. “He started several, but they 
thing. Perhaps if he’d had a production he 
» gone on. I don’t know. Perhaps he was a 
an. There’ve been a good many like that.” 


o|”’ Gregory nodded. 
A 


uarter to twelve,” said the girl. She stood up, 
rely at the lights. ‘He’ll be here presently. 
me, I’ve been crying; but then he won’t notice 
1as been upsetting—to go back all those years, 
beginning of something born amid such high 
to know the end too. We must give dad a 
of it out here; a happy, cheerful time.” 
) that,” Gregory said, standing up. 
they walked down the silent street to the sta- 
in a dim train shed outside a gate. Travelers 
sorted travelers, weary and alert, eager and 
And toward the end of the procession a tired 
ith a battered bag, walking uncertainly, peer- 
uy about. 
)ried Celia, and put her arms about him. 
red,’ Gregory boomed. ‘‘ You old rascal! We 
d never get you out here. Just the place for 
ittle city; rest you up and send you back ten 
er.” 
Ti arne took out a huge silver watch, consulted 
‘k in his pocket. He looked nervously about, 
is bag was safe. His face was that of a man 
‘at peace. 
a, I don’t know as I ought to have come—just 
“he announced. ‘‘You remember that play 
ng ago—that night in Canton, Ohio? Wheels 
Viels, I called it then. Well, by golly, it looks 
ition at last.”” His face was suddenly animated, 
| was talking with young Bernton just before 
|’s thinking of it seriously —he really is, Celia.” 
aler,”’ said Celia. 
p12 stooped to pick up his bag, and across his 
regory and the girl looked at each other—a 
ok. 
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“Here, give me that,” the actor said. “This way for the 
taxis. You’re to forget Broadway out here.” 

They rattled toward Celia’s hotel, a modest place in the 
residential district of the city. 

“You'll love it here, dad,” the girl said. ‘So quiet and 
peaceful. My windows look out on a garden all rusty with 
zinnias, and there are marigolds and cosmos and every- 
thing else old-fashioned and lovely. And a sweet old lady 
who putters round all day. I’ve got you a room on the 
same side ——”’ 

“Tt’s been hot in New York,’ he said. 

“Of course it has. But you won’t mind the heat here. 
There’s always a breeze.”’ 

“And we sleep under blankets,” laughed Gregory. “Or 
would—if only it was cool enough.” 

Hawthorne made no reply. He did not appear to be 
listening. They descended before the hotel, entered the 
lobby. 

“T thought you might be hungry,” Celia said. “The 
dining room’s supposed to be closed, but I’ve arranged a 
little supper.” 

“Thank you, my dear,’”’ said Hawthorne. He crossed 
the lobby briskly, wrote his name in the register. ** Any- 
thing for me? Any telegrams?’’ he inquired. 

“Not a thing, Mr. Hawthorne,” the clerk replied. 

His brisk mood vanished; he stood looking past the 
young man at the mail boxes with the hurt expression of 
one who feels he is being deceived. 

“Come, dad,” said Celia, and led him away. 

The dining room was dark save for one light in a far 
corner, and under that a table was set with a cold supper. 
Fred Hawthorne sank wearily into a chair. 

“This was thoughtful of you, Celia,” he said. 

“You’re mighty lucky to have a girl like Celia, Fred,” 
the actor told him. ‘Getting to be a fine little actress too. 
She’s got a scene with me in this week’s piece—well, it’ll 
amaze you when you see it tomorrow night. A fine little 
actress.” 

Hawthorne smiled. 

“Of course, and no wonder. Her mother es 

The smile faded. Gregory lifted his glass of ginger ale. 

“The sweetest Lady Algy of them all,” he said gently. 
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Hawthorne sat for a moment, peering into space, 

“You know, I’ve been thinking on my way out here— 
that night when I read you the piece, Jim ——” 

“T’ve been thinking too, Fred.” 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if young Bernton took it, and I 
got the news while I’m with you? After all these years!” 

“It would be fine. You’d make a big thing out of it. 
I’ve always believed in the piece.” 

Hawthorne shook his head. 

“Not so big now, Jim. A little bit old-fashioned. But 
if I could get something—twenty-five thousand, say. I’d 
be satisfied with that. Enough for me to live on while 
I’m alive, and a little stake for Celia when I go. By the 
way, Celia, I’ve got a new title. The Wheel of Life. What 
do you think?” 

“Very good, dad.” 

eLikent. Jim 7 

“Fine! Fine!”’ 

“T’ve had so many titles,” Hawthorne went on. “One 
after another I’ve had to give ’em up—somebody always 
using ’em first. Perhaps they’ll beat me to this one too. 
You tell me you’ve always believed in the piece, Jim?’’ 

“With all my heart,” said Gregory. “But listen, Fred— 
we try to forget Broadway out here. We don’t even talk 
about it; we just rest and pretend we’re like other folks. 
Now here you are with two people who are fond of you, 
several hundred miles from that lonesome boarding house 
on Forty-fourth Street ——” 

“Tt hasn’t been so lonesome, lately,” Hawthorne broke 
in. ‘“There’s a boy there—in the top floor hall room. I 
guess I wrote you about him, Celia. He and I have got to 
be pretty chummy. A red-cheeked kid from out this way 
somewhere. In the advertising game he was, but he left 
it flat to come out to New York and write plays. He’s 
young, and he’s only starting, and his enthusiasm—well, 
it sort of takes your breath away. Yes, sir, it just takes 
your breath away.” 

When they finished the brief supper and returned to the 
lobby a telegraph messenger was standing at the desk. 
Hawthorne’s eyes brightened, he hurried nearer. 

“Ah, Mr. Hawthorne,” the night clerk said, “this is 
for you.” (Continued on Page 40) 
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the United States s uae AUSTRIA arta 
become a full mem- BP ee rae : 
ber in the Permanent 


Court of Interna- > : 
tional Justice estab- 
lished by the League 


of Nations, President 
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didate for the Presi- 
dency in reference 
to the League. In 
his speech made at 
Marion, on July 22, 
1920, accepting the 
nomination, he said 
regarding the Cove- 
nant of the League: 
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der has left European 

relationships inextri- 

cably interwoven in the League compact, our sympathy for 
Europe only magnifies our own good fortune in resisting involve- 
ment. It is better to be the free and disinterested agent of inter- 
national justice and advancing civilization, with the covenant of 
conscience, than be shackled by a written compact which sur- 
renders our freedom of action and gives to a military alliance the 
right to proclaim America’s duty to the world. No surrender of 
rights to a world council or its military alliance, no assumed 
mandatory, however appealing, ever shall summon the sons of 
this republic to war. Their supreme sacrifice shall only be asked 
for America and its call of honor. There is a sanctity in that 
right we will not delegate. 


If the supreme blun- 


With overwhelming signs of approval the American 
electorate adopted that statement as an expression of 
national policy. To many honest minds it no doubt appears 
that the acceptance of full membership in the Court estab- 
lished by the League is entirely in harmony with it, and at 
first glance it would appear that it isso. A court of justice 
is not a military alliance. On the other hand, it is an agency 
of international justice which our Government has ear- 
nestly endeavored to promote. Why then should our coun- 
try not take its place with members of the League as a 
member and supporter of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice which the League has established? 

According to President Harding, it would still be a 
renunciation of American independence to assume member- 
ship in the League; but joining the League’s Court—that he 
thinks is a different matter. 

It must in all fairness be admitted that becoming a 
member of the Court is not identical with becoming a 
member of the League. The protocol of the Court makes 
a distinct provision for our admission to the Court without 
membership in the League, in the following terms: 


The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and by the States mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant of the League. 


Only three states are accorded this special grace of being 
“mentioned in the Annex’’—the United States of America, 
Ecuador and Hedjaz—the reason being that their represen- 
tatives signed the Treaty of Versailles, but their govern- 
ments—if Hedjaz can be said to have a government or even 
an existence—have not ratified any of the several treaties 
of which the Covenant forms the first part. 


Vital Objections Overlooked 


P TO September, 1922, nearly two years after the pro- 

tocol was presented for signature, thirty-four members 
of the League had signed and ratified the protocol; twelve 
have signed but not ratified, and six have taken no action. 
At present no state not a member of the League is a mem- 
ber of the Court. Whatever else it is or may become, thé 
Permanent Court of International Justice is at present 
merely the League’s Court. 

It strikes the mind of an independent observer as some- 
what remarkable that the advocates of participation by 
the United States in this Court should lay stress on the 
fact that membership in the League is to be by all means 
avoided, while overlooking altogether the relation of the 
Court to the objectionable compact, the Covenant of 
the League. 

It is of importance, therefore, at this time to recall the 
final judgment passed on this compact at the time when it 
was under close scrutiny by the Senate and by the people 
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of America, as well as the fact that until it was subjected 
to searching analysis the League of Nations appeared to be 
a fulfillment of American ideas and aspirations. 

It should not be overlooked that when the compact was 
first framed at Paris and sent here fox adoption what we 
now call the Covenant was then referred to as The Consti- 
tution of the League of Nations. It was hailed as a new 
organic law of the world, which set aside whole sections of 
what is known as international law; such, for example, as 
the rights of neutrality and the right to declare war with- 
out permission of the Council of the League, although 
itself providing for war automatically under certain cir- 
cumstances and pledging all the members of the League 
to join init. Such a system of international organization 
was regarded in the United States as obnoxious and dan- 
gerous, and the opposition to accepting membership in the 
League was based largely on these grounds. 

What the defenders of the President’s proposal to accept 
membership in the Court appear to have overlooked is that 
the chief danger to the interests of the United States lies 
not in the obligation to action that the United States might 
incur if it were with reservations a member of the League— 
in which case under the rule of unanimity it would in al- 
most all instances possess a right of veto upon objectionable 
action by the League—but in accepting, by member- 
ship in the Court, the system of the Covenant as the fun- 
damental law of the Society of Nations, with its extensive 
abrogation of preéxisting national rights. It is the consti- 
tution of the League as a new organic construction of world 
relations which is in reality the chief menace to the inter- 
ests of the United States as an independent power; for, to 
use the fine expression of President Harding, it would 
cease to be “the free and disinterested agent of interna- 
tional justice and advancing civilization, with the cove- 
nant of conscience.” 

I shall not here undertake to analyze afresh the purport 
of this constitution, which is supreme law for the League 
of Nations. That task has been performed in my books on 
Present Problems in Foreign Policy and American World 
Policies. It will not, I think, be contested in the light of the 
provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations that it 
is an attempt to set up a world organization in which the 
Great Powers possess through the Council of the League 
a dominant control. 
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not onl 
with confidence his belief that the League is 
be the sole international authority in the wor! 
includes America as well as Europe, Asia a 
that the United States will be forced to ent 
if it wishes to exercise any international i 
Robert’s words are: 


In any case, I am convinced that the League is 
and is bound to grow in strength. In the process 
therefore, inevitably absorb all the more important 
questions. It will become the sole international 
Europe and the world. All countries desiring 
international affairs will have to use the Leagu 
that purpose, for there will be no other of impo. 


The central question at this time, therefor 
What, from the nature of its origin, authori 
ence, is the relation of the Permanent Co 
tional Justice to the League, and to the Leagui 
mental law, the Covenant? It will be here m 
that the League’s Court will be the expounder an 
of the League’s organic law above all othe 
international, whether customary or writte 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
Constitution, the source of its own authority, 
manent Court of International Justice is bour 
Covenant, whose provisions and the will of its 
are the only sources of this Court’s authority. 
even more important for the United States 
that formal adhesion to the Court honorably inv! 
acceptance and support of its opinions and de 


EFORE we enter upon the question as towhat' 
ions and decisions are likely to be, it is desiral 
prehend in what true and precise sense this Cou 
called the League’s Court. In the first draft of the 
tion of the League, Article 14 authorized the 
mulate plans for the establishment of a Permat 
of International Justice. This provision was 
that the Honorable Elihu Root said of it: — 


al 

The scheme practically abandons all effort to prom 
tain anything like a system of international ms 
arbitration, or of judicial settlement, through 1 rhic 
can assert its rights in lieu of war. It is true 
mentions arbitration and makes the parties agree U 
a dispute arises which they recognize to be suitable 
sion to arbitration they will submit it to a court 4 
by the parties.’”” That, however, is merely an ag 
arbitrate when the parties choose to arbitrate, and it 
no agreement at all. It puts the whole subje of 
back where it was twenty-five years ago. 


This frank and just criticism no doubt stm 
framers of the Covenant to new efforts in orde 
the critics, and it resulted in a new formulation 
14, as follows: a; 


The Council shall formulate and submit to th 
League for adoption plans for the establishmen 
court of international justice. The court s 
to hear and determine any dispute of an intern 
which the parties thereto submit to it. The 
an advisory opinion upon any dispute or quesu 
by the Council or by the Assembly. 


So slight, however, was the change in t 
article, and so little has since been done ton 


nat there is still no redress provided for a state 
dnged, unless the state that has committed the 
jes to appeal to the Court. The criticism is 
4lid as when it was written. 


plan for a court. Ten able jurisconsults were 
Jir governments in every case being members 
gue, with the exception of Mr. Root, the only 
Jaber of the committee. 

«nt of its proceedings is given in the Report 
mntary by Dr. James Brown Scott, published 
egie Endowment, in 1920, together with the 
qthe Project for a Permanent Court of Inter- 
Jjtice in French and English, as proposed by 
1) ee. 
u recommended was to consist of fifteen mem- 
4 judges and four deputy judges, “elected 
‘their nationality, from amongst persons of 
acharacter, who possess the qualifications re- 
|jieir respective countries, for appointment to 
¢ judicial offices, or who are jurisconsults of 
jjompetence in international law.” The mem- 
eourt were to be elected by the Assembly and 
« from a list of persons nominated by the 
ips in the Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
id 5). 

uy) was to choose its own officers, have its seat 
ae, and be in session every year (Articles ile 
‘The expenses of the Court were to be borne 


), The Court should be open of right to the 
med in the Annex to the Covenant, and to 


( and it has been found impossible to settle it 
ac means, and no agreement has been made 
ther jurisdiction, the party complaining may 
ise before the Court (Article 33). Between 
¢ are members of the League of Nations, the 
( have jurisdiction without special convention 
aidiction to hear and determine all 
Kal nature concerning: 
“expretation of a treaty; 
testion of international law; 
estence of any fact which, if estab- 
constitute a breach of an interna- 
72.0; 

ture or extent of reparation to be 
D ieach of an international obli- 


Fl : 
lerpretation of a sentence passed 


fh the committee of jurists added 
“Tecommendations.”” The most 
3 “that a new conference of the 
tinuation of the first two confer- 
Hague be held as soon as practi- 
| restate the established rules of 
aw; (2) To formulate and agree 
adments and additions, if any, to 
i ernational law shown to be neces- 
weer to reconcile divergent 
ure general agreement upon the 
tie been in dispute; (4) To con- 
) cts not now adequately regulated 
ical law, but as to which the inter- 
itional justice require that rules 
i? declared and accepted.” 


o1mendations Ignored 


it pretended that this Court as it 
“1s is the embodiment of the wis- 
Sten jurisconsults, “acting inde- 
fhe League,” it is necessary to 
icthat this report of the jurists is 
°(n the actual constitution of the 
n/ortant particulars the report was 
d' The jurisdiction of the Court 
Wire a state had been wronged by 
¢ the complaint of the injured 
et side; and the statutes adopted 
8| offer no remedy whatever for 
: veak state by a strong one or for 
\of a strong state by a weak one. 
rommendations regarding inter- 
»)) action has been taken or even 
-t2refore have no hesitation in re- 
rds used by me in 1919: 


Ujort of it or the improvement of it. 

erstandings of International Law,” 
(mit the authority of International 
died corpus juris to which civilized 
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nations have already agreed. It does not state whose ‘‘under- 
Standings” are to be applied, and it does not inform us where or 
how any ‘‘understandings” are to be obtained. It leaves the sub- 
ject with ground for inference that they are to be discovered, if 
at all, only in its own decisions. 


The really serious aspect of these omissions should not 
escape our attention. If the members of the League are not 
willing—and only fourteen of them have expressed their 
willingness—to submit to the Court all really justiciable 
cases, it is illusory to pretend that this Court can contribute 
in any manner to the peace of the world. If the nations 
refuse to submit strictly legal questions to judicial decision, 
it means that they either have the intention of being delib- 
erately and incorrigibly arbitrary in their conduct or that 
they so distrust the Court that they do not expect justice 
from it. Unless the Court is dishonorable, the failure of 
justice would lie in the inadequacy of the law. The rem- 
edy for this is the perfecting of the law, but this recom- 
mendation of the committee of jurists the League has 
rejected. What the League desires is not the clarification 
of international law by a process of codification and com- 
mitment to fixed rules. It prefers that its Court shall de- 
velop international law by its decrees. What then is to 
govern its decisions? At this point it is necessary to inquire 
whence the Court derives its authority. 

The immediate source of authority is the protocol which 
the United States is expected to sign and ratify. This pro- 
tocol is a treaty, and has the form and authority of a treaty. 
It binds all those states whose governments sign and ratify 
it to obedience to the statute of the Court and conformity 
to its decisions, whatever these may be. If it were not so 
the protocol would have no value and no meaning. 

What then, in terms, is the protocol? It reads: 


The members of the League of Nations, through the under- 
signed, duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the adjoined 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was approved by a unanimous vote of the Assembly of the 
League on the 13th December, 1920, at Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept the juris- 
diction of the Court in accordance with the terms and subject to 
the conditions of the above-mentioned statute. 

(Journal of the First Assembly of the League of Nations, No. 
27, December 14, 1920, p. 229. Official text issued by the 
League of Nations.) : 


sem a tes nutcase be 
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This protocol was drawn up by the Secretariat in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on December 16, 1920. It is to be signed and rati- 
fied by all members of the League that intend to participate 
in the Court and by those mentioned in the Annex, and no 
others. 

The ratification is deposited in the archives of the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations (American Journal of 
International Law, 17, 55, of Official Documents). 

The statute referred to in the protocol was adopted and 
approved by the Assembly on December 18, 1920, with 
direction to the Council to submit it to the members of the 
League. 

With the exception of the report of the jurists con- 
sulted by the League in framing the plan of the Court, 
which report was vitally modified and in part disregarded, 
every document underlying the institution of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is the product of the 
Assembly and Council of the League of Nations. The 
League, and the League only, has thus far created this Court. 


The League’s Private Court 


fe IT were asked, By what authority do the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States sit here and ren- 
der decisions binding on the nation? the answer would be, 
They do this by the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States. This would, of course, imply that they do 
it because the Constitution was adopted by the separate 
states. 

In like manner, the answer to the question, By what 
authority do the judges of the Permanent Court of Justice 
sit at The Hague and render decisions affecting the destiny 
of nations? the true answer would be, They do it by the 
authority of the Covenant of the League of Nations; 
and it would be a perversion of the truth to say, They do 
it because they were constituted a court by the separate 
action of a certain number of sovereign states. These 
states have acted only as members of the League, and in 
the strictest sense the Court is the League’s Court. The 
Court’s primary charter of existence is the Covenant which 
provides for its creation. The statute of the Court is an 
act of legislation by the League, and the author- 
ity for that legislation is the Covenant which 
authorized it. 

It has been correctly said that this Court is 
the “private court”’ of the League. If instead 
of fifty-two members the League as a “military 
alliance’’ consisted of three or four members, 
no one would question this. But the great num- 
ber of its adherents, so long as it is limited, does 
not alter its character. It only renders it the 
more formidable as a dominating international 
influence. 

Finding its authority in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Court is bound to defend 
and support the Covenant. As Lord Robert 
Cecil indicates, it becomes for the Court “the 
sole international authority in Europe and the 
world.”” The law of the Covenant is the basic 
law of the Court and of the Court’s decisions. 

From whatever point of view the subject is 
regarded this conclusion is confirmed. In his 
article on The New International Court (For- 
eign Affairs, 1, 69, 82) Doctor Hudson Says: 


As it exists, the Court is a quite independent body, 
though it is in many respects dependent on the con- 
tinued existence of the machinery of the League, and 
indeed is itself a part of that machinery. Being set 
up by an independent treaty, its functions cannot 
be controlled by the organs of the League, and it 
would seem to be entirely free from the objections 
made to the League itself. 


How can that be “‘a quite independent body” 
which is ‘‘dependent upon the continued exist- 
ence of the machinery” of another body, and 
is itself ‘‘a part of that machinery’’? Suppose 
the League to cease to exist. What would then 
become of the Court? Who would elect, and pay 
and pension the judges, as the statute provides? 
The protocol, it is claimed, is a ‘distinct instru- 
ment.’”’ In what sense? It was framed by the 
League, for the members of the League, and is 
signed only by members of the League. It is 
in the archives of the League as its rightful pos- 
session, along with the statute of the Court. 
If the protocol were in truth a “distinct instru- 
ment”’ in the proper sense, which the nations 
forming the Court regarded as an ordinary treaty 
between them, the existence of the Court would 
be in no respect dependent upon the existence 
of the League. 

The fact that from the beginning the Court 
has been open to outside nations, not “of right,” 
but upon certain conditions, does not make it 
a World Court. By its own terms it is exclu- 


, sive. The difficulties Doctor Hudson finds in 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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By Galswort 


a small bookmaker called James Shrewin—or more 

usually, Jimmy—a run-about and damped-down 
little man, who made a precarious living out of the effect 
of horses on undergraduates. He had a so-called office just 
off the Corn, where he was always open to the patronage 
of the young bloods of Bullingdon, and other horse-loving 
coteries, who bestowed on him sufficient money to enable 
him to live. It was through the conspicuous smash of one 
of them—young Gardon Colquhoun—that he became the 
owner of a horse. He had been far from wanting what was 
in the nature of a white elephant to one of his under- 
ground habits, but had taken it in discharge of betting 
debts, to which, of course, in the event of bankruptcy, he 
would have no legal claim. She was a three-year-old 
chestnut filly, by Lopez out of Calendar, bore the name 
Calliope, and was trained out on the Downs near Wantage. 
On a Sunday afternoon, then, in late July, Jimmy got his 
friend, George Pulcher, the publican, to drive him out 
there in his sort of dogeart. 

“Must ’ave a look at the bilkin’ mare,’”’ he had said; 
“that young Cocoon told me she was a corker; but what’s 
third to Referee at Sandown, and never ran as a two-year- 
old? All I know is, she’s eatin’ ’er ’ead off!” 

Beside the plethoric bulk of Pulcher, clad in a light- 
colored box-cloth coat with enormous whitish buttons and 
a full-blown rose-in the lapel, Jimmy’s little, thin, dark- 
clothed form, withered by anxiety and gin, was, as it were, 
invisible; and compared with Pulcher’s setting sun, his 
face, with shaven cheeks sucked-in, and smudged-in eyes, 
was like a ghost’s under a gray bowler. He spoke off- 
handedly about his animal, but he was impressed, in a 
sense abashed, by his ownership. “What the ’ell?” was 
his constant thought. Was he going to race her, sell her— 
what? How, indeed, to get back out of her the sum he had 
been fool enough to let young Cocoon owe him; to say 
nothing of her trainer’s bill? The notion, too, of having to 
confront that trainer with his ownership was oppressive to 
one whose whole life was passed in keeping out of the fore- 
ground of the picture. Owner! He had never owned even 
a white mouse, let alone a white elephant. And an ’orse 
would ruin him in no time if he didn’t look alive about it! 

The son of a small London baker, devoted to errandry 
at the age of fourteen, Jimmy Shrewin owed his profession 
to a certain smartness at sums, a dislike of baking, and an 
early habit of hanging about street corners with other boys, 
who had their daily pennies on an ’orse. He had a narrow, 
caleulating head, which pushed him towards street-corner 
books before he was eighteen. From that time on he had 
been a surreptitious nomad, till he had silted up at Oxford, 
where, owing to vice-chancellors, an expert in underground 
life had greater scope than elsewhere. When he sat soli- 
tary at his narrow table in the back room near the Corn— 
for he had no clerk or associate—eying 
the door, with his lists in a drawer be- 
fore him, and his black shiny betting 
book ready for young bloods, he had a 
sharp, cold, furtive air, and but for a 
certain imitated 
tightness of trouser, 

and a collar standing 
up all round, gaveno 
impression of ever 
having heard of the 


Gite quarter of a century ago there abode in Oxford 


quadruped called horse. Indeed, for Jimmy 
“horse”? was a newspaper quantity with fig- 
ures against its various names. 

Even when, for a short spell, hanger-on to 
a firm of Cheap Ring bookmakers, he had seen 
almost nothing of horse; his race-course hours 
were spent ferreting among a bawling, perspir- 
ing crowd, or hanging round within earshot of 
tight-lipped nobs, trainers, jockeys, anyone 
who looked like having information. Nowadays 
he never went 
near a race meet- 
ing—his business 
of betting on 
races giving him 
no chance — yet 
his conversation 
seldom deviated 
for more than a 
minute at a time 
from that physi- 
cally unknown 
animal, the horse. 
The ways of mak- 
ing money out of 
it, infinite, intri- 
cate, variegated, 
occupied the 
mind in all his haunts, to the accompaniment 
of liquid and tobacco. Gin and bitters was 
Jimmy’s drink; for choice he smoked cheroots; 
and he would cherish in his mouth the cold 
stump of one long after it had gone out, for 
the homely feeling it gave him while he talked 
or listened to talk on horses. He was of that 
vast number, town bred, who, like crows round a carcass, 
feed on that which to them is not alive. And now he had 
a horse! 

The dogcart traveled at a clinking pace behind Pulcher’s 
bob-tail. Jimmy’s cheroot burned well in the warm July 
air; the dust powdered his dark clothes and pinched, 
sallow face. He thought with malicious pleasure of that 
young spark Cocoon’s collapse—high-’anded lot of young 
fools thinking themselves so knowing; many were the 
grins, and not few the grittings of his blackened teeth he 
had to smother at their swagger. “Jimmy, you robber!” 
“Jimmy, you little blackguard!” Young sparks—gay and 
languid—well, one of ’em had gone out. 

He looked round with his screwed-up eyes at his friend 
George Pulcher, who, man and licensed victualer, had his 
bally independence; lived remote from the Quality in his 
Paradise, the Green Dragon; had not to kowtow to any- 
one; went to Newbury, Gatwick, Stockbridge, here and 

there, at will. Ah! George Pulcher had 
the ideal life—and looked it; crimson, 
square, full-bodied. Judge of a horse, 
too, in his own estimation; a leery 
bird—for whose judgment Jimmy had 


ener 


Then, for a Moment, She Stood Still, Ears Pricked, Eyes on the Distance 


ILLUSTRATED 


Jimmy Stared Up, His Little Spindle Legs Apart, Like at 


4 
August 
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Sparrow Confronting an Offended Pigeon 


respect —who got the office of any clever work: 
most men! 

And he said, “What am I going to do witht 
’orse, George?” 

Without moving its head the oracle spoke, | 
rich and raw: “‘Let’s ’ave a look at her, fin) 
Don’t like her name—Cal’liope; but you ¢a 
what’s in the studbook. This Jenning that té 
crusty chap.” ‘ 

Jimmy nervously sucked in his lips. 

The cart was mounting through the hedg 
which fringed the Downs; larks were singing, 
was very green, and patches of charlock bright! 
thing. 

It was lonely—few trees, few houses, no peo} 
peace, just a few rooks crossing under a blue s 

“Wonder if he’ll offer us a drink,” said Jimr 

“Not he; but help yourself, my son.” 

Jimmy helped himself from a large wicker-co 

“Good for you, George—here’s how!” 

The large man shifted the reins and drank, 
ing up a face whose jaw still struggled to | 
against chins and neck. ie 

“Well, here’s your bloomin’ 
said. ‘‘She can’t win the Der! 
she may do us a bit of good ret 


Pea 


HE trainer, Jenning, ¢ 
Sunday afternoon roun 
heard the sound of wheels. 
man, neat in clothes and b 
height, with a slight lim 
whiskers, thin shaven lips, @ 
gray. ‘ 
A dogcart stopping at hi 
a rum-looking couple of ¢ 
“Well, gentlemen?” 
“Mr. Jenning? My nam 
George Pulcher. Brought a eli 
over to see his new mafe. 
Shrewin, Oxford city.” a 
Jimmy got down and stoot 
trainer’s uncompromising stat 
‘“What mare’s that?” 
“Cal’liope.”’ is 
“‘Calli/ope— Mr. Colqu 
Jimmy held out a letter. 


Dear Jenning: I have sold 
Shrewin, the Oxford bookie 
all engagements and liabiliti 
training bill. I’m frightfully 
part with her, but needs mui 
drives. GAR 


The trainer folded the let 
“Got proof of registrat 
Jimmy drew out anothi r a 


x inspected it and called out: ‘Ben, bring 
Excuse me a minute’’; and he walked into 


od shifting from leg to leg. Mortification had 
ery abruptness of the trainer had injured even 
starved from youth. 

i of Pulcher boomed. “Told you he was a 
*And ’im a bit of his own.” 

ite was coming back. 

he said. ‘‘When you’ve paid it you can have 
train for gentlemen.” 

elyou do!”’ said Pulcher. 

s 1 nothing, staring at the bill—seventy-eight 
r( shillings! A buzzing fly settled in the hollow 
e] and he did not even brush it off. Seventy- 
1d! 
rm of hoofs roused him. Here came his horse, 
njher head as if inquiring why she was being 
alscond time on Sunday. In the movement of 
{ad and satin neck was something free and 
it company. 

» is,” said the trainer. 


“That'll do, Ben. 


yo a jerk or two of the halter, the mare stood, 
ily with a white hind foot and whisking her 
ht coat shone in the sunlight, and little shiv- 
wl ye A ‘ 

lings passed up and down its satin because 
Then, for a moment, she stood still, ears 
on the distance. 
roached her. She had resumed her twitch- 
sand slight kicking, and at a respectful dis- 
d, bending as if looking at crucial points. He 
ir sire and dam had done, and all the horses 
sen or been beaten by them; could have 
ie half hour the peculiar hearsay of their 
here was their offspring in flesh and blood, 
cmb! He didn’t know a thing about what she 
jo like, and he knew it; but he felt obscurely 
e)»emed to him a picture. 
ii his circle he approached her head, white- 
O\i up again in listening or scenting, and gin- 
is hand on her neck, warm and smooth as a 
der. She paid no attention to his touch, and 
‘ind away. Ought he to look at her teeth or 
s| No, he was not buying her; she was his 


ok 


already; but he must say something. He looked round. 
The trainer was watching him with a little smile. For 
almost the first time in his life the worm turned in Jimmy 
Shrewin; he spoke no word and walked back to the cart. 

“Take her in,” said Jenning. 

From his seat beside Pulcher, Jimmy watched the mare 
returning to her box. 

“When I’ve cashed your check,” said the trainer, “you 
can send for her.” 

And, turning on his heel, he went towards his house. 
The voice of Pulcher followed him. 

“Blast your impudence! Git on, bob-tail, we’ll shake 
the dust off ’ere.”’ 

Among the fringing fields the dogeart hurried away. 
The sun slanted, the heat grew less, the color of young 
wheat and of the charlock brightened. 

“The tike! Jimmy, I’d ’ave hit him on the mug! But 
you’ve got one there. She’s a bit o’ blood, my boy! 
And I know the trainer for her, Polman—no blasted airs 
about ’im.”’ 

Jimmy sucked at his cheroot. 

“T ain’t had your advantages, George, and that’s a fact. 
I got into it too young, and I’m a little chap. But I’ll send 
the—my check tomorrow. I got my pride, I ’ope.” 

It was the first time that thought had ever come to him. 


qr 


fhe not quite the center of the Turf, the Green 
Dragon had nursed a coup in its day, nor was it without 
a sense of veneration. The ownership of Calliope invested 
Jimmy Shrewin with the importance of those out of whom 
something can be had. It took time for one so long accus- 
tomed to beck and call, to molelike procedure and the 
demeanor of young bloods to realize that he had it. But 
slowly, with the marked increase of his unpaid-for cheroots, 
with the way in which glasses hung suspended when he 
came in, with the edgings up to him, and a certain tend- 
ency to accompany him along the street, it dawned on him 
that he was not only an out-of-bounds bookie but a man. 

So long as he had remained unconscious of his double 
nature he had been content with laying the odds as best 
he might, and getting what he could out of every situation, 
straight or crooked. Now that he was also a man, his 
complacency was ruffled. He suffered from a growing 
headiness connected with his horse. She was trained, now, 
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by Polman, farther along the Downs, too far for Pulcher’s 
bob-tail; and though her public life was carried on at the 
Green Dragon, her private life required a train journey 
overnight. Jimmy took it twice a week—touting his own 
horse in the August mornings up on the Downs, without 
drink or talk, or even cheroots. Early morning, larks sing- 
ing and the sound of galloping hoofs! In a moment of 
expansion he confided to Pulcher that it was bally ’olesome. 

There had been the slight difficulty of being mistaken 
for a tout by his new trainer, Polman, a stoutish man with 
the look of one of those large sandy Cornish cats, not pre- 
cisely furtive because craft is their nature. But, that once 
over, his personality swelled slowly. This month of August 
was one of those interludes, in fact, when nothing happens, 
but which shape the future by secret ripening. 

An error to suppose that men conduct finance, high or 
low, from greed, or love of gambling; they do it out of self- 
esteem, out of an itch to prove their judgment superior to 
their neighbors’, 6ut of a longing for importance. George 
Pulcher did not despise the turning of a penny, but he 
valued much more the consciousness that men were say- 
ing: “Old George, what ’e says goes—knows a thing or 
two—George Pulcher!”’ 

To pull the strings of Jimmy Shrewin’s horse was a rich 
and subtle opportunity absorbingly improvable. But first 
one had to study the animal’s engagements, and secondly 
to gauge that unknown quantity, her form. To make any- 
thing of her this year they must get about it. That young 
toff, her previous owner, had, of course, flown high, enter- 
ing her for classic races, high-class handicaps, neglecting 
the rich chances of lesser occasions. 

Third to Referee in the three-year-old race at Sandown 
Spring—two heads—was all that was known of her, and 
now they had given her seven two in the Cambridgeshire. 
She might have a chance, and again she might not. George 
sat two long evenings with Jimmy in the little private room 
off the bar deliberating this grave question. 

Jimmy inclined to the bold course. He kept saying: 
“The mare’s a flyer, George—she’s the ’ell of a flyer!” 

“Wait till she’s been tried,’’ said the oracle. 

Had Polman anything that would give them a line? 

Yes, he had The Shirker—named with that irony which 
appeals to the English—one of the most honest four-year- 
olds that ever looked through bridle, who had run up 

(Continued on Page 48) 


Deerstaltker and His Own Out From the Rest—Opposite the Cheap Ring—Neck and Neck—Docker Riding Like a Demon 
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May 15 
East Liverpool, Wis. 


Kip RILEY’s MODERN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
WRESTLING COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


EAR MR. RILEY: Why do 
D I want to take up wrestling 

you ask in your Richly Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Is it because I 
desire General Health or Superb 
Strength or a Career Amateur or 
Professional? 

Well, Mr. Riley, I will tell you the 
whole story and in as few words as 
possible. 

One week ago Saturday night, 
being at Prairie River where my girl 
lives, we went to the Woodsmen’s 
Dance at Peterson’s Grove situated 
in the suburbs of Prairie River. 

About nine-thirty P.M. my girl said 
to me, “‘I don’t feel like dancing this 
one-step. Why don’t you dance it 
with somebody else? I am going 
outside to sit in the swing because 
there is a breeze out there.” 

“Allright, Ella,’ I said, her name 
being Ella, Mr. Riley, “I will come 
out tooand sit in theswing with you.” 

“‘Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘I want to be 
alone. You go and dance with Mabel 
Hennings. She is sit- 
ting over there in the 
corner all alone and 
she told me just a 
few minutes ago that 
you were the swellest 
dancer she had ever 
seen.” 

So I let Ella go, 
and when Mabel 
wasn’t looking I 
sneaked past and out 
into the road where 
George Lannon, the 
photographer, was 
fixing the tail light 
on his car. 

George said, “‘Isee 
that Milwaukee fel- 
low is cutting you 
out.” 

I said, ‘‘What do 
you mean?” 

““Oh,’’ George 
said, “‘haven’t you 
seen him? Heissome 
kind of a salesman 
named Bullip. Ihave 
noticed him shining around Ella every 
time he struck Prairie River.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘she never told me 
anything about it.” 

“What did you expect she was 
going to tell you?”’ remarked George. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I now walked 
around to the back where the swing 
was because I thought it would be 
better for all concerned to have an 
understanding one way or the other. 


The swing hung as per usual off the branch of the big oak 
and Ella was in the swing; but as I came closer I could see 
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TALS LOU) SATARF AAT VED BirY, 


I Remained in This Strained Situation 
for Some Time, I Swinging Them and 
They Being Swung 


that another person was in the swing also. Because of the and more so. 


shadow I could not see the face but one glance at the 


Pretty soon the music started again so I 


Horatio 


M. L. 


I said, ‘‘Pleased to meet 
you. How about finishing 
this dance?”’ 

You understand, Mr. 
Riley, I was talking to Ella 
when I remarked that last 
about finishing the dance; 
but Mr. Bullip made out as 
if I had been talking to him 
and said, ‘“‘ No, I would rather 
not dance this time if it is all 
the same to you. I washed 
my foot last night and I can’t 
do a thing with it.” 

“Oh, boys, don’t quarrel,” 
Ella said now. ‘‘ What is the 
use of quarreling?” 

“All right,” said Mr. Bul- 
lip, ‘‘I won’t. Only I wish 
Mr. Muffit would give us a 
swing.” 

“Oh, yes, Benway,” said 
Ella, ‘‘do swing us.” 

Well, Mr. Riley, I re- 
mained in this strained situ- 
ation for some time, 
I swinging them and 
they being swung. 
And though usually 

I can think up com- 
ical remarks to say 
to Ella, on this occa- 
sion I was not able 
to get off anything 
except such. cracks 
as, “Well, there is 
certainly a crowd 
here tonight,” and 
“Well, the floor is 
as bad as ever, why 
don’t they wax it?” 
etc. And no man can 
hold a woman’s love, 
Mr. Riley, if that is 
all he has got to say 
to her. 
In the meantime, 
_as they swung, Mr. 
Bullip was going on 
as follows, ‘‘What 
happened to that fel- 
low playing the vio- 
lin? He looks as 
though somebody 
had run him through 
the coffee grinder,” 
and ‘‘Look at that dress; Mabel 
must have been carrying the box 
of water colors just before it ex- 
ploded.” 

And as often as he made one of 
these remarks Elia would break out 
into a loud laugh as though it was 
the funniest thing she had ever 
heard. Never in her whole life, 
Mr. Riley, has she 
laughed at my comical 


a 


remarks the way she laughed at his. And I 
have made many just as comical as the above 


BLUMENTHAL 


clothes was enough to reveal that this other person was not 
of the same sex as Ella. 

For a moment I stood there not knowing what to remark. 
Then all of a sudden this other person said in a clear voice, 
“Look who’s here. It’s either General Grant at the Battle 
of Gettysburg or Columbus discovering Brooklyn Bridge. 
Hello, Napoleon, what are you doing there all by your- 
self?” 

When he said this, Mr. Riley, I got good and sore. But 
I did not want to make any trouble because a dance is a 
public place and everybody simply waiting for an excuse to 
talk scandal. So I only said to Ella, ‘‘ Well, Ella, the one- 
step is pretty nearly over. How about finishing it and 
having a little lemonade?” 

Ella said, “‘I want to make you acquainted with Mr. 
Bullip from Milwaukee. Mr. Bullip, this is Mr. Merritt.” 


stopped the swing and said, ‘‘ Well, Ella, I guess 
anyhow it is our dance this time.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered ‘“‘not this one. I 
have promised this one to Mr. Bullip here.” 

I said, “‘ What?” 

To this Mr. Bullip remarked, ‘If 
you are hard of hearing why not 
plant yourself in a cornfield and see 
if you can’t grow a couple of good 
ears?”’ 

Well, Mr. Riley, I stood there and 
looked at him. 

I willexplain that after I got my job 
bookkeeping with Hanlon & Hanlon 


I took the correspondence course in ae 


Business Mastery in Twelve Booklets, 


I have often us, 
before when encountering vicious dogs ete, | 
with complete success. -* 

Well, Mr. Riley, I thought it was world 
But when I reached out and grabbed Ella’ 
Bullip jumped from the swing, and remarki; 
the Boy Hypnotist in his Unique Tumbling / 
his foot behind my right knee and I sat down); 

And right away Ella begun to screech, “Oh 
him, Roger!”’ It certainly made me sore. 

I got up with the remark, “Don’t be afraid, 
going to hurt me, as big as he is.” And I be 
ing toward Mr. Bullip as per Page 18, Bookk 
the Course; this is called the Confident De 
Gait. a 

But that gait did not get me anything, Mr, 

I had hardly reached him when he launched 
some kind of a holt on my arm so that I thc 
coming off. I tried to fight back but couldn’t | 
the time Ella kept yelling, ‘““Stop, Roger! Di 
Don’t hurt him. Stop!” eS. 

I guess you understand how I felt. I could} 
club to her. =. 

Pretty soon George Lannon and a crowd ¢ 
grabbed the two of us. By the time they let me 
nowhere in sight and neither was Mr. Bullip. 

“Where is Ella?” I asked. - 

“He has taken her home,” said George. — 

“He has got his nerve,” I stated. ‘She is 


I brought her here.” H 
George’s only reply to this remark was the 
mation, ‘‘ Yes,” followed by a laugh. i 


I waited for a minute to see if he would a 
else, but he did not, so I said, “‘Oh,”’ and picke 

This closed the incident. , | 

So, Mr. Riley, when you ask me do I wan‘ 
wrestle for General Health or Superb Strengtl! 
Amateur or Professional I can simply reply, “| 
to learn to wrestle so I can lick Mr. Bullip and]; 
do same if it takes mea hundred years.”’ That jj 
temporarily quit studying the Business Mas? 
That is why ever since the date of the incident | 
running a mile every morning before breakfé| 
cut out tea and coffee and would have cut 0. 
except that I do not smoke same in any form. 

And that is why I am inclosing the inclosed } 
in payment of the first installment of your } 
Wrestling Course and look forward with }} 
ticipation upon a long and satisfac- a 
tory educational connection and 
would request individual and _ per- 
sonal attention as 
per promise and in 
making this request 
can assure you that 
no effort on my part 
shall be spared to 
earn the confidence 
of your institution 
and the final attain- 
ment of the degree 


M.W.— Mas- 
ter of Wres- 
tling—and 


the beautiful 
engraved 
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two colors as.guaranteed in your Richly Illus- 

P};pectus, Mr. Riley. 
Yours truly, 

Benway R. Merritt. 


June 10 
East Liverpool, Wis. 


1 MODERN CORRESPONDENCE WRESTLING COL- 
aw YORK. 


e| R. RILEY : Have I licked Mr. Bullip yet, you 
she personal P. S. which is penned at the close of 
(of the 8th inst. 
\. Riley, being as I feel it is your right to know 
psind outs of the matter I will tell you the whole 
in as few words as possible. 
s hat happened. 
he yesterday P.M. and I was walking home from 
i¢ my thoughts occupied with your Unequaled 
g ourse, because just before going to the movies 
ea half dozen holts on my little cousin Ernest, 
eiig him to fight back the best he could after I 
io; and except once when he bit me on the leg all 
itiiad been a complete success. I cannot say more. 
4 king along and wishing that I had been able to 
‘Its on Mr. Bullip instead of on my little cousin 
hi suddenly, opposite Hanlon & Hanlon’s a sus- 
3 made me stop in the middle of the sidewalk 
‘\dge behind the nearest tree. 
iat Isaw. In the shadow alongside the wall of 
Jark figure was crouching and examining the 
cellar window. There seemed to be something 
a] ut this crouching figure 
ucted like a good citizen 
nd quietly on my stom- 
id to get more and more 
3ut that 
erence to 
ave I was 
dty’s call, 


‘lpot, there 
sends after 
tiaat Full 


Weis 
ae Be 


to Start on the Last Page When He Yelled, “I Give Up” 


Back Strangle Lock from somewhere in 
Booklet Three of your Original Course I 
knew that I had picked the right holt and 
that it could not be busted. 

His squirmings and his twistings did him 
no good and I was just getting ready to say, : 
“Well, Mr. Bullip, do you want to come 
along quiet or will I have to carry you?” 
when his hat tumbled off and I saw it was 
not Mr. Bullip at all, and in fact that it was 
no other than Mr. Al Hanlon himself, known 
among us boys in the store as Old Baldy. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I felt as if the bottom 
had dropped out of everything. My arms 
begun to tremble and shake and the ground 
under my feet begun to whirl like a merry- 
go-round. But I was self-possessed enough 
to let loose my holt and pick up his hat and 
in a few well-chosen words explain how I 
had come to make such a regrettable mis- 
take ete. 

At first Old Baldy was silent except for breath- 
ing hard, but when he had got his wind he made 
up for all the time he had lost. 

“Oh,” he said, “you thought I was a burglar, 
did you? Oh, I suppose a man has not got the 
right to see if the bars are on his cellar windows 
without being pretty near killed by some half-baked 
bookkeeper. Oh, that is what it has come to, hey? 
Well, young man, I have had my eye on you for a 
long time and I have watched you getting tougher 
and tougher every day. I have noticed you train- 

ing with all the roughnecks and roustabouts 
in town and I have had enough of it. No, I 
don’t want any explanations. You can come 
around tomorrow and draw your pay and that 
will be about all for you except if you ever 
want a job as a plug-ugly I will write you the 
strongest kind of a reference.”’ 

And I have been with Hanlon & Hanlon for 
three years without complaints on either side. 
As for associating with roughnecks and rousta- 
bouts, all I have done is to try a few holts on 
Big Gus, who drives their truck and who was 
hired by Old Baldy himself. 

Can you beat it, Mr. Riley? Can you beat it? 

But that was notall. Itwasjust the beginning. 

This morning to avoid useless discussions 
with my uncle I left the house after breakfast 

the same as if I was going to work, but 
after passing the corner I ducked into 
George Lannon’s studio. While there 
I had him take a picture of me look- 
ing at my muscles: I will send same 

to you and if you want to 

you can publish this picture 


“Wherever You Say, Benway,’’ 
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with a signed statement from me at 
one side saying that I would not 
trade your Invaluable Course for 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) if I 
could not get another like it. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I hoped to get 
through the day without useless dis- 
putes, but that noon I could see that 
my Uncle Henry had heard some- 
thing. 

“Well,’”’ he begun as goon as din- 
her was over, ‘“‘the time has come, 
Benway, to make a change. I have 
taken care of you just as 
long as it has been hu- 
manly possible for me to 
do so.” 

I said to him, ‘Uncle 
Henry, I have paid you 
board and room ever 
since I was seventeen 
years old and you know 
1G 

“T am not talking 
about that,” he said; “I 
am talking about your 
influence on growing chil- 
dren. I do not want my 
little Ernest developing 
into a tough and a bum, 
and from what he tells 
me those are the lines 
along which you are secretly trying to lead him. You have 
brutally and wantonly assaulted your employer, my old 
friend Mr. Hanlon, and if it was not for my influence you 
would be up before a court answering to criminal charges. 
As near as I can make out you are training Ernest so that 
when the time comes he can make a similar brutal and 
wantoh assault on some other leading citizen. Well, I do 
not want any thug work in my household. You can con- 
sider your room here as being put to other uses at the end 
of the current week.”’ 

Can you beat it, Mr. Riley? Can you beat it? 

Well, Mr. Riley, I walked out into the street all confused; 
and hardly knowing what I wanted to do I hopped a 
freight for Prairie River. 

I kind of hoped that when I knocked at the door where 
Ella lived Mr. Bullip would open it and in that case I would 
slip him the Cornwall Heave, which I think is from Book- 
let Two of your Unparalleled Course, and if it broke his 
neck I would go to Waupun for life with a smile. 

But it was Ella’s mother who answered the bell. 

“Why, hello, Benway,’’ she said. ‘What are you doing 
this time of day in Prairie River? Is the store closed?” 

“Well, yes, in a way,” I answered, at the same time 
pushing into the house because I could see by her face that 
if I waited to be asked I would never get inside. 

“Well, well,’ she said after I had got into the parlor. 
“It’s good to see you again. Ella’s not here.”’ 

“Oh,” I said, “then I will wait for her.”” And I sat down. 

I had not seen Ella since that night at the Grove, and 
thought the time had come to have an understanding one 
way or the other. So I picked up Scenic Photographs of 
the World in One Volume and begun to look at it. 

But I had barely got to Mt. Ever- 
est, Asia, when a door behind me 
banged and Ella shot out all dressed 
up to go somewhere. 

“There is no use beating around 
the bush,” she said, “‘and I am furi- 
ous with myself because when I saw 

you coming down the 
street I made mother 
tell you a falsehood. 
Benway, it was a ter- 
rible mistake to sup- 
pose that we could 
(Continued on 
Page 65) 
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HEN Benjamin Fickens Pryor was twelve 

\ \ years old he was vaccinated three times. The 

first two vaccinations were against smallpox. 

They didn’t take; so it was presumed that he was im- 
mune from that disease. 

The other vaccination was administered by Benja- 
min’s father, Eliphalet Pryor, andit took. It not only 
took but, after thirty-eight years, it was still effective. 
Through the power of his father’s serum, Benjamin 
Fickens Pryor became practically im- 
mune from any modern ideas of busi- 
ness. 

Twelve years would be rather young 
today to initiate a boy into the mys- 
teries of trade. But fifty years ago they 
had different ideas; and Eliphalet in 
particular. Eliphalet looked about him 
and remembered the words of the 
Psalmist, as a man with such a Chris- 
tian name should; and after ruminat- 
ing awhile on the shortness of man’s 
years, he called Benjy into his presence 
and spoke somewhat as follows: 

“Benjy, I want you should begin to 
know something about the grain busi- 
ness. You're getting to be a big boy. 
You can lift more than I could when I 
was your age, and you seem to havea 
pretty good head. First place, never 
bite off more than youcan chew. Don’t 
run in debt toa bank. Ifyou do you'll 
be working for the bank. Watch these 
folks that drive a span when they 
should be footing it on their leather. 
And particularly, watch these people 
that come along with newfangled ideas, 
and promise to make your fortune if 
you’llrun your business their way. Let 
’em say what they’ve got to say, and 
smile pleasantly and give em a cheroot 
when they go out, but don’t pay any 
attention to it. If you’ve got impor- 
tant business in hand you can be think- 
ing it over while they’re talking.’ 

There was a good deal more to this 
effect, but this sample will suffice. 
Benjy listened and was illumined. He 
resolved then and there that when he 
came to man’s estate, and succeeded to 
the ownership of the Pryor Grain Mills, 
he would do business on the good old 
plan. Eliphalet died, full of years, and 
Benjamin ruled. And Benjamin ruled 
according to his father’s good old 
standards. 

It was a queer combination of manu- 
factures to which Benjamin Pryor fell 
heir. It was a commercial hash char- 
acteristic of the time. The Pryor Grain 
Mills sold grain for hens, horses and 
cattle. They also manufactured a prod- 
uct known as Pryor’s Wheat Meal for 
Invalids, in two-pound packages, retailed entirely through 
druggists. And in addition they put up a horse liniment, 
good for spavin and also for human rheumatics. 

During Eliphalet’s last years the horse liniment had 
petered out, and when Benjamin succeeded to the throne 
he killed that branch of business without a qualm. On the 
other hand, the mixed-grain business had grown. Pryor’s 
mixed feed for laying hens, Pryor’s chick feed and Pryor’s 
prepared cow ration—now sold in hundredweight bags with 
the name of the firm printed on them—had gained de- 
served fame. It was a good business, with a fine trade- 
mark, and it needed no spavin cure to bolster it. 

Neither did it need a wheat meal for invalids, for com- 
panionship. But this was a different matter. Benjamin 
Pryor had kept on with the wheat meal because he knew 
his father would have wished it so. There was a little 
family pride in this. Eliphalet’s brother, a doctor, had 
worked out the process for preparing the wheat, mixing it 
with one or two other ingredients, and finally subjecting it 
to a certain degree of heat. The secret formula for this 
wheat meal was still in the possession of Benjamin. It was 
not a food, but a medicine. It doesn’t do to stop making a 
medicine. People might curse you on their deathbeds for 
depriving them of the wheat meal that had kept them on 
earth so long. And it was a family matter. It was not the 
sort of thing which a Pryor would sell. 

A few thousands of ancient druggists, who had not yet 
learned how to mix nut sundaes and who had no gasoline- 
filling tank outside the door, still demanded a case or two 

of Pryor’s Wheat Meal for Invalids now and then—and 


He Chuckled at the Novelty of the Proceedings. 
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got it. The eater of the meal, gazing upon the drab-colored 
wrapper, printed in frigidly courteous black letters, was 
informed that: 

“This meal is prepared in such a manner as to dextrinize 
a large portion of the carbohydrate content, thus assuring 
easy assimilation by the gastric juices, and a tonic for the 
splanchnic nerves.” 

This information made the eating of the meal about as 
attractive as a castor-oil debauch, not to speak of an 
asafetida orgy. And the curious thing about old Dr. 
Jonas Pryor’s wheat meal was that for seventy years peo- 
ple had been sitting up in bed and ladling it to themselves 
with wry faces, without ever once realizing that—that 

Whoa! Back up there! The author has just come 
within an ace of blabbing' the nub of his tale before the 
story begins. This is a grievous fault, if you are to believe 
the professors who teach one how to write short stories in 
six lessons—and how to sell them in forty lessons addi- 
tional. 

In 1915 Benjamin Pryor, in a frenzy of emotion, hired 
an advertising manager, and began to tell the world some- 
thing about his hen, chick and cow feeds. Of course he was 
in no danger of telling too much. His father, Eliphalet, 
believed in the good old doctrine of concealment. He be- 
lieved, with the philosopher, that if a man made a door 
better than any other door, even though he lived in a 
mousetrap, the world would make a path to the woods. 
No; that doesn’t sound quite right. Perhaps it should 
be: If a man makes a path better than any other path, 
even though he lives on a door, the world will make a 
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This, He Thought, Was the Stuff 
of Which Real Adventure is Made 


mousetrap in the woods. Well, anyway— 
idea. If you have merit, don’t tell anyone} 
’em, make ’em find it out for themselves}, 
But in this flight of hysteria referred to,| 
son of Eliphalet, hired an advertising 
young man three years out of college, byni 
Charlton Hooke, and told him to prepare 
for a campaign in the Sunday and agricult 
Young Mr. Hooke, who had just come fror} 
where he had modestly helped | 

million dollars in one year, on | 

rettes, laid out a bunch of good } 
indicated an expenditure of abo} 

five thousand dollars in three moj; 
jamin Pryor looked 
ded gravely, said hi| 
had its good points} 
the wastebasket, ar] 
blotters printed at} 
of $91.55 to send 
trade. 


some light on the | 
tions of the advert} 
ger and his boss. } 
believing that ge 
brand names were| 
the products, had || 
such names: Fort} 
Layo; forthe chick 
for the cow feed, | 

“Mr. Hooke,”s 
Benjamin Pryor, ‘| 
Layo and Nutroan} 
ness?” 

“T think weshoul 
snappy names for) 
replied Mr. Hook 
assurance and con? 


said Mr. Pryor. 
you think so?” 

“Why—all the 
products do. You 
people to say, ‘Gi 
of Pryor’s Preparec 
Laying Hens.’” _ 

“Can’t you? 
replied Benjamin 
ably. 

And he was rig 
And yet, of course! 
right too. Eve 
right. It was most amical} 
baffling for Hooke. He iM 


born triplets of his youth 

As time went on, Benjamin Pryor tamed : 
protagonist of modernity, and had him 

from his hand. He couldn’t have done thi 


B. Pryor might be a mossback, and a liche 
but he was a big, ruddy-faced, generous, clean! 
man—and the day came when he had his advi 
ager practically convinced that the stagece! 
proper means of transportation. . | 
In those days Hooke used to find occasi 
to New York and spend an evening and 
Britridge, who, once the president of his co) 
Delta Upsilon Alpha, had sadly degenerat 
proud eminence and had become an artist. 
They sat in Britridge’s studio and compar, 
discussed each other violently, as friends sho! 
“Now, really, Hal,” Hooke would say, “I! 
mistaken your vocation. Why, I’ve always s3) 
the makings of a business man. You're gel! 
ested in business. Of course I don’t mean tot 
“Oh, go ahead and say it! You mean I’r! 
artist. I know that. I’ma poor struggling dul 
thing good about once in twenty times. On! 
I come through with a picture that makes ¢ 
up and say, ‘We’ll watch this fellow.’ Al 
But then they melt away like a crowd from 
after a smelly shot.” 
“When it comes to that, I don’t seem to 
where myself,’”’ went on Hooke soberly. “: 


H It isn’t enough of a job. There isn’t enough 


ght of it. I’ve tried to. But—you can’t quit 
«ryor. Awfully nice. Hands out a fat bonus 
an. Likes to appear a martinet, but he’s as 
dasa cosset. And his daughter ——’”’ 
¢ninute, George! Let me remind you, you’re 
niried.”” 

mt, but you’re not. I wish 4 
jalk about something pleasant. 


How are the 


 jvalids?’”’ 
‘lose poor devils that are eating your wheat 
bucketful?’’ 
ever tell you about that? That’s a joke. We 
ise it. The old man just keeps on making it 
m3 sake.” 

yer eat it?” 

ould say not. Why?” 
it maybe the boss had all his employes take it 
ke catnip tea, to keep them in condition.” 
»w a near-by boot at the artist’s head, and had 
ins to score a bull’s-eye. Then there was a 
wf mild profanity and laughter, which brought 
nlie steam pipes from the studio next door. But 
7.gged Hooke’s job and Pryor’s products, and 
exploded with mirth about the wheat meal 
sshe'two men never dreamed that Dr. Jonas 
wating invalid cereal food was—was 
je brakes! The author has almost blown his 
ty 


enjamin Fickens Pryor amazed his advertis- 
ey calling him into his office and asking, “ Mr. 
u happen to know any good artists?” 

ial work, or portraits, or what kind?” asked 


‘looked perplexed. He had thought of only 
tists. It hadn’t occurred to him that an 
decline any work at all so long as it dealt with 
pnt. 

20d artist,” he explained weakly. 

§ you’ll tell me what you have in mind ——” 
oke. 

like this. I think we ought to have a colored 
| wrapper of the wheat-meal packages. Some- 
eve, I believe we could sell more of it.”’ 
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“But I thought you didn’t x 

“No, I didn’t. I don’t like these newfangled pictures and 
falderal and all that. But I want to sell either more, or 
less, of it. As it stands, it’sa dead loss. It doesn’t pay to 
keep the plant working at it. But I’m willing to try a nice 
attractive wrapper, in colors, to push the wheat meal to a 
point where it’ll pay for itself at least. That’s all I ask it 
to do. Think up a pleasant picture, Mr. Hooke, and get 
an artist to paint it. How much do you think it would cast? 
These artists are fellows of no business ability, I take it.” 

“Well, as to that, Mr. Pryor “ 

“Oh, I know, I know,” nodded Benjamin. ‘I’ve heard 
allabout them. Easy come, easy go. Five hundred would 
look pretty big to one of them, I dare say?” 

“T think a really good man would expect at least that,” 
replied Hooke. And he wondered, as he went back to his 
room, just what B. Pryor thought about artists anyway. 

Mr. Hooke needn’t have wondered too much. It was 
perfectly clear that Benjamin Pryor, who had been inocu- 
lated by Eliphalet against modern methods, had also ob- 
tained many other notions of life from the same source. 
Being happily married to an old-fashioned girl, and having 
lived all his life in the little lake-port town where his ele- 
vators were, B. Pryor had gained his conception of artists 
from a book which, thirty years ago, was considered 
naughty. He had read this book, and hastily burned it lest 
Mrs. Pryor should find it. He did not remember the name 
of the author, nor did he recall the name of the book, but 
he now knew that artists were Bohemian creatures, with 
shaggy hair and wandering mustaches, who dressed in 
velvet jackets and corduroy trousers, wore a large wooden 
board over their left thumbs, and had pretty girls pose for 
them, sometimes in practically nothing and sometimes in 
practically much less than that. He knew that they ate 
only after they sold a picture, which was seldom; and 
sang and played on guitars, and had a shiftless lot of 
acquaintances. It was like that. 

The man responsible for Benjamin Pryor’s conception 
of artists was Henri Murger, author of La Vie de Bohéme. 
He is now dead, and beyond the avenging arm of the Guild 
of Free Lance Artists, Incorporated. Lucky for Henri. 

It was about eleven o’clock one morning when George 
Hooke stormed at the studio door of Harold Britridge, 
found the door unlocked and rushed in. He found Brit- 
ridge seated not at the easel but at a flat-topped desk, 
doing sums in arithmetic. 

“Hello, George,” was the greeting from the artist. 
“Make yourself at home. I’ve got five dollars more in the 
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bank than my check stubs show. That’s a thrilling experi- 
ence, but it’s disorganizing too. I’ve been working on the 
mystery since breakfast.’’ 

“T’ve got a nice job for you, Hal!’’ announced Hooke. 
“T want you to do a picture for the invalid food.” 

“For the invalid food! I can do that, all right. What’ll 
you have—a nice deathbed scene? I’ve got it! We'll just 
turn the Oliver Twist thing upside down. That’ll be 
snappy. The patient is putting away your patent gruel 
with an upraised hand and a look of joy on his face. The 
nurse is trying to force it on him with a big spoon. Caption 
for the dying hero: ‘No, nurse; not any more, thank you. 
I’m going where there is no wheat meal for invalids, thank 
God!’ How does that strike you?” 

“You be serious, Hal,” said Hooke sternly. “I’ve told 
Benjamin Pryor that you're one of the great artists of all 
time. You’ve got to make good. You’ve got to make 
Tintoretto look feeble and show up Josh Reynolds as a 
piker. This is worth just five hundred bones to you.” 

“Five hundred? That isn’t bad, for a boss like yours. 
Didn’t he think that was a lot of money?” 

“Yes, he did. But he’s awfully game when he makes up 
his mind to anything. He wants a colored wrapper for the 
wheat meal which can also be used for a window-display 
poster. I’ve been trying to think up something, but I 
haven’t clutched a real idea yet. I want you to concen- 
trate on it, Hal.’ 

“Yor five hundred I’d concentrate on anything, George. 
Not that I need the money so much, but I do need the 
thrill that comes with earning some. But—no, I can’t do 
it! Gruel doesn’t lend itself to art. Not your horrible 
stuff, anyway.” 

“Now, listen, Hal! We haven’t much time. You can do 
this thing or I wouldn’t have come here. Mr. Pryor is over 
at the hotel, nervously awaiting his first interview with an 
artist. His daughter is with him.” 

“Don’t want to see her! The girl must be left at the 
hotel. I’m not in the mood for women.” 

“She’s the right sort. Sweet and womanly, but clever,” 

“Take her away! I know the clever kind. They pull a 
piece of thin sarcasm once a minute, and then sit back and 
wait for laughter. Not in my dugout.” 

“You’re wrong, Hal. You’ll see. You can’t turn me 
down, old fellow. I’ve invited them. They’re not noisy, 
and they won’t be intrusive. As far as the girl is concerned, 
she’ll give you a real handshake, and sit down, and speak 
when she’s spoken to. As far as B. Pryor is concerned, I 

want you to set the stage a little.” 
(Continued on Page 56) 


“I Suppose, Mr. Britridge, You Fellows Had 
Great Times When You Studied in Paris?” 
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GREAT many 
years ago, the 
exact date not 


being important to 
this story, profound 
philosophers, after 
much deep and 
earnest cogitation, 
discovered that love 
is a curious thing. 
Having been thus 
brought to the at- 
tention of theworld, 
it became highly 
popular. Poets 
raved about it, sol- 
diers fought over it, 
kings threw away 
their thrones and 
beggars conquered 
kingdoms; but it re- 
mained for Henry 
Lord Candysh to de- 
velop it into a pleas- 
ant and profitable 
occupation. 

Eventually the 
artists of every line 
have at least one 
fling at the movies; 
and so, after rang- 
ing successfully for 
many seasons along 
the Atlantic Coast 
from Newport to 
Palm Beach, Henry 
Lord Candysh came 
to Hollywood in this 
wise: 

A certain lady of 
society, being most 
happily situated in 
that she had re- 
mained her hus- 
band’s hearthstone 
after ceasing to be 
his flame, went to 
him most highly 
peeved against 
Henry Lord Can- 
dysh—it is no mat- 
ter why—and he, 
being a very proper 
husband, indeed, 
and most admira- 
ble, and worthy of 
a tale by himself, 
called Henry Lord 
Candysh into a 
room and locked the door and said to him as follows: 

“Mr. Candysh, I represent a committee of husbands 
who have decided that you and we must divide our terri- 
tory. Kindly draw a circle around this spot with a three- 
thousand-mile radius, and go anywhere you like outside of 
that circle. 

“Suit yourself as to when you start, bearing in mind the 
following conditions: The next time one of us meets 
you, whether it be in a hotel lobby or on the golf 
links or in a club or wherever, he is going to paste your 
right eye shut, the next one your left eye, andso on. My 
assignment, Mr. Candysh, is to smash your nose.” 

Which accordingly being done, Mr. Candysh went West 
with his entire capital, consisting of four trunks of clothes, 
and joined the movie colony, not as a mere actor or direc- 
tor or writer, but as an entertainer of ladies of independent 
income, which had been his specialty. 

Socially the heart specialist made himself felt at once; 
but it was nearly a month before his influence was felt pro- 
fessionally, and this occurred in a projection room of the 

Magnificent Pictures Corporation, where the successful 
young general manager, Isidor Iskovitch, sat very cockily 
exhibiting to his friend and boss, little old David Schusshel, 
some thousands of feet of rushes on his pet picture, The 
Woman’s Half. 

All was peace and harmony in that projection room, for, 
at the early age of twenty-five, young Mr. Iskovitch had 
proved himself a wizard of generalship. He had raised the 
class of the M. P. C. up neck and neck with the leaders of 
the industry; he was earning a handsome annual profit for 
David Schusshel, and was heading for his hurdles in the 
serene confidence of a rider who has never bruised a bone. 
Suddenly, however, there came a rift in the placidity, and 
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“‘You Did it!?? She Charged Him Shrilly. ‘‘I’ll Never Forgive You as Long as I Live! 
Go Away From Me! Don't Talk to Me!” 


out of the darkness blurted the voice of the young G. M. in 
a strained and an anxious tone: 

“Say, what’s the matter with Prudence Joy? She ain’t 
giving us a thing!” 

“Youre too critical, Izzy,’’ returned the soothing voice 
of the Old Man, reluctant, as age is, to have its liver dis- 
turbed. ‘‘She maybe didn’t feel so well the day these last 
scenes were shot, or maybe Ernest Sapp was down in his 
direction, or Prudence’s leading man there, Dennis Doone, 
he don’t seem to be giving anything either—or something.” 

“No, it’s Prue,” snapped Izzy, jabbing at the buzzer to 
stop the film; then he yelled up to the operator, “Say, Jim, 
run back about a hundred and fifty feet.’ 

The lights flared up, revealing a gaudily decorated 
Egyptian interior full of old film cans and broken chairs 
and cigarette stubs, revealing David Schusshel as a little 
old man with a kindly eye and a benevolent smile, and 
revealing Isidor Iskovitch as a flat-stomached, spindle- 
shanked, long-necked youth who seemed startlingly boy- 
ish until one looked into the dark brown eyes with the 
sharp lines of intense business concentration between them. 

“The trouble isn’t Sapp, for you can see the rest of his 
direction is fine; and the trouble ain’t Dennis, because you 
can see he’s trying to help pull her through; and she feels 
well enough, her eyes show that; and she ain’t tired, I can 
tell from the way she moves. She’s just like she was dumb. 
That was Monday’s rushes that I’m gonna run over again. 
The ones we saw before was last week’s, and she was fine in 
’em. I gotta go right over on the set and see what’s the 
matter.” 

“ At-a-boy!”? beamed old David, proud of his protégé, 
because success had not lessened the boy’s passionate care 
for infinite detail. ‘I don’t blame you, though, for being 
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all the risks of the 
business. It takesa] 
to produce, Izzy; n 
did when I started 
years ago. How m 
you got?” 
“Not so much. }} 
to a hundred thousi! 
and I know where 
make it up to that: 
“T wish you didn’t have it,” said Schuss 
maybe you’d stay here and not run the risk 0 
“T got that all figured out.” And Izzy stret 
long neck to the little square hole behind them 
operator wasn’t ready with the film. ‘I beens 
gettin’ my money together that I had plentya ti 
what I could do with every dollar of it, and 
my own business the minute my contract he 
told you that when I signed it. I’m lookin’ o 
now for a good buy, so that I’ll have my hb 
to step into. Y’know, I said eight years ag 
that I was gonna be the biggest producer 1 
and inside another year I’m gonna get 1 
gonna see my name put up, Isidor Iskovite 
lose every nickel lever made. . . . 
Silence. The lights snapped out. The 
sat tensely, watching every foot of the fil 
speculation, leaning far forward, his arm 
him on the table, his chin on his bony wri 
matter with Prue? For eight years he hai 
attention to Prudence Joy than to any ¢ 
the business. 
He had watched the girl off and on the: 
absorption. He knew every shade of emt 
pacity to express. Off days, he had seen 
mental days, and days of such illness 1 
fainted under the glare of the merciless ligh 
since the day she had come on the lot at th 
had, both looking for a job, had he seen he 
peared; as if nothing were real and nothing m! 
was a beautiful automaton, going through her 
she were walking in her sleep; and that her | 
deeply troubled about her was evident in th 
takes of each scene. One of them had been! 
times, a thousand feet of a minor dramatiem? 
Sapp had tried her over and over without gett! 
of change in her blank expression. The last 0 
minable repetitions flipped off, leaving the § 
white patch in the darkness; then the lights ¥ 
and the hum of the rewind in the operators 
the silence, F 


n’t do,” growled Izzy. ‘That whole day’s 
g| to be shot over. That’s a little scene, but it’s 
.[ been so busy I didn’t see Prue since Friday. 
‘at’s happened to her. I gotta find out an’ 


Ic avid Schusshel was watching him sidelong, 
something more than just professional worry. 
nybody can bring her back to herself you can 
u/s you and Prue are pretty tight friends still.” 
y good. She’s got everything to make people 
th her.” 

ne girl sure enough,” agreed Old David very 
t n he studied the boy again, and hesitated. 
y\t’s about time you got yourself a wife; not 
n/e profession, y’understand, but a good, steady 
_home for you and raise your family.” 

aty of time for that.” Izzy rose abruptly. 
1 the way I am, Mr. Schusshel. I get here 
g at 8:30, I don’t get away till almost seven 
take work home with me that keeps me busy 
) except when I gotta attend some function 
gid for me, maybe, in my business or for the 
then I take Prue along. I got no time to be 
n and worry about a family.” 

ving toward the door, and there was nothing 
» do but follow. The Old Man stood outside 
1 blinking in the glare of the sunlight, so pain- 
arkness of the projection room; and Izzy, at 
anembered to wait for him. Then they strode 
‘the Old Man’s short legs moving swiftly to 
‘the young one’s eager stride; and somehow 
id Schusshel began to feel his age, and his 
nd in the procession, as they threaded their 
he throng of painted and unpainted workers; 
whom busy men stopped, nodding with per- 
s) ct to the boss; and it was Izzy who responded 
‘ng questions of policy and action without 
is chief, quite as if the plant were his own. 
id himself standing aside like a stranger in 
' brief interviews, and his yellow eyes roved 


of ‘wistfulness over this vast mimic world 
sxreated. Why, this great plant had been but 
lige, nestled amid its encircling blue moun- 
had bought it for a song! It was he who had 
t) first stage, a big unsheltered platform with 
usn stretched on wires to control the sunlight, 
h ed for an office up where the big administra- 
Ow sprawled its concrete importance. Then 
great day when he had put up a huge, 

| of the type long since 
fa glass roof which let in 
a: when the sun shone and 
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none when it rained. Building by building he had added 
to his equipment until his plant was second to none, while 
all the hills and valleys were cluttered with ostentatious 
fronts of such variety as to make the place seem like a 
colossally illustrated history of architecture. 

A ten-million-dollar business, and he had created it all! 
Now he no longer created; he only furnished the money, 
and was dependent more and more each year on the ability 
of those whom his money hired; and the one who had been 
the best was talking about stretching his own wings, and 
meant to do it, and would do it; for David knew the boy. 
The very stubbornness of purpose which had made Izzy 
so valuable to the M. P. C. would take him away. Sud- 
denly there was a hand on his arm, and the touch was so 
gentle, the voice so considerate as it suggested that maybe 
he might better get into his own office out of the heat, 
that the boss flared indignantly. 

“Say, when I get old maybe I’ll have to stop and rest in 
the middle of the day, but not yet. Wasn’t that Boogly 
Poot just crossing the lot in that hobo make-up? Well, his 
comedies are getting h-r-rotten! If he can’t turn out better 
stuff you ought to get rid of him.” 

“Look at your books,” grinned the young G. M. “If I 
judged of his pictures from what I see of ’em in the projec- 
tion room I’d ’a’ fired him long ago; but as long as he 
makes the profit he does he stays just where he is.” 

Being now at the entrance to Stage Three, they turned 
in, the Old Man chuckling; for the pleasantest moments of 
his California visits were those in which he picked flaws in 
the management and got the answer. 

The blaze of blue light down near the other end of the 
huge dim inclosure niarked the spot where The Woman’s 
Half was being made, and just outside the canvas walls of 
the futurist parlor they found Ernest Sapp methodically 
and viciously trying to kick a loose knot out of the floor. 
The lean and lanky director, as anxious to make a reputa- 
tion as if he were not already one of the foremost in the 
business, had no smile of greeting, although he was ordi- 
narily a most cordial man. 

“Honest, I’m all in,” he confessed. “If plumbing paid 
as much as directing I’d go at it tomorrow.” 

“TI thought you had already done it,’”’ grinned Izzy. 
“Those Monday rushes look like they’d been directed by a 
plumber’s apprentice. Say’’—and now he sobered— 
“what’s the matter with Prue?”’ 

“You said something!’’ Suddenly Sapp’s irritation 
wrinkled his brow and made his eyes tired. “The picture 
has gone to the devil, and I’m too 
old a bird in the business to think 
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I can save it. Come here and I’ll show you what’s the 
matter with Prue.’’ 

He led them to the darkest entrance to the set, and at the 
far side, amid the garish futurist colors, framed prettily 
against an arch which opened to a painted ocean, stood 
Prue, slender and beautiful in a clinging gown of white, the 
light gleaming down on her hair of spun gold and on her 
smooth shoulders, a long, feathery fan in her hand, and in 
her deep blue eyes as she looked smilingly off the scene a 
softness such as Isidor Iskovitch had never seen in them. 
Out of range of the camera for this set-up loafed the 
balance of the company on the futurist furniture, in the 
pleasant idling which is the social life of picture making; 
and quite aloof from these, as if totally detached, there 
stood by an empty chaise longue a man who was clearly 
not an actor, nor anyone connected with the picture busi- 
ness; a man something undersized, with a tiny mustache 
and small, deep-set eyes, who was clad in afternoon flan- 
nels bearing the unmistakable stamp of a Fifth Avenue 
tailor. 

He was perfectly at ease, and bore about him that 
certainty of social superiority which would have marked 
him in any gathering. He waited, with Prue’s cloak across 
his arm and her hand bag in his hand, smiling at her, his 
gaze never straying anywhere else. Benny, a camera man 
of undying enthusiasm, was trying a new arrangement of 
the lights for Prue; but no matter where he moved her or 
how he had her turn her head, she never ceased her rapt 
communication with the stranger. When Benny had fin- 
ished with her she walked straight over to the man, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his palmiest days could have taken 
lessons in cloak handling. The mere putting of that cloak 
around Prue’s shoulder was a caress of intense significance, 
and had he seated any queen as he now seated Prudence 
Joy he would have been knighted on the spot. She flashed 
up at him a smile of flattered appreciation, and David 
Schusshel, turning quickly to Izzy, saw on the boy’s face a 
sudden hurt which made many things plain. 

“Who is he?” asked David. ‘‘ Where did he come from? 
What’s he doing here?’”’ And there was genuine concern in 
the questions, for this accident of falling in love was one of 
the most serious with which directors and producers have 
to contend, the one which most frequently mars the work 
of a performer and that performer’s entire future. 

“T don’t know where the bird came from,” said Sapp in 
despair; ‘but I know what he’s doing here. He’s putting 
a hex on the best little trouper in the business. If it’ll help 

you any his name is 
Henry Lord Candysh.”’ 


II 


OBODY except 
Meyer Guldengeld 
knew how much money 
Meyer Guldengeld had; 
not even the tax 
collector; but it 
was certain the old 
gentleman pos- 
sessed so much 
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AREDAN, when first he established him- 
R self at the light, had asked permission to 
make at his own expense certain altera- 
tions in the internal structure of the small 
house that would be his 
home. This house was built 
of stone, severely rectangu- 
lar in shape, and running 
east to west along the axis 
of the Sow. Its westward 
end emerged into the base 
of the light tower. Inter- 
nally it had at that time 
consisted of three rooms, 
each of about the same 
size. The first, as you en- 
tered from the east, was a 
storeroom; the next served 
as kitchen, dining room and 
living quarters in general; 
the third had been designed 
as a bedroom and had three 
blank walls, the only win- 
dows being on thenorthern, 
or shoreward, side. En- 
trance to the light was 
through this bedroom. 

Raredan modified these 
arrangements. He con- 
verted the storeroom into a 
kitchen. He tore down the 
partition between the two 
other rooms and put up 
new ones, which left a cor- 
ridor leading to the light 
tower, and allowed more 
room in the central apart- 
ment. Furthermore, he cut 
away the ceiling of this cen- 
tral room and in the north 
side of the roof built a large 
skylight. The chimney was 
a part of the wall between 
this room and his kitchen; 
he constructed a wide fire- 
place. The attic spaces 
above bedroom and kitchen 
he used for storing sup- 
plies; the circular base of 
the light answered a similar 
purpose. 

He had thus achieved a 
well-lighted studio about 
twenty feet square. If the 
rest of the house were se- 
verely practical, this room 
had been made almost 
sumptuously beautiful. 
The walls he had himself 
painted ina flat and creamy 
tone, upon which he had 
laid here and there, and as 
his fancy dictated, small 
sketches in pencil, or char- 
coal from the hearth itself, 
or in oils. He had relaid 
the floor with hardwood of 
varying widths, filling the wide cracks with a black com- 
position. The roof, rafters exposed, was whitewashed. In 
winter he supplemented the heat from his fireplace with 
an airtight stove; but as soon as the weather permitted he 
removed this monstrous thing and stored it away under 
the light. On the walls of his studio he had hung at this 
time eleven canvases, large and small. They represented 
his labor since the day of his first coming to the light. It 
was one of the man’s whims, when he expected the ship 
that brought supplies for the light, or other visitors, to 
shroud these paintings so that they could not be seen. But 
he had not expected Jennie; the pictures were undraped. 
She thus became the first person to see those canvases, 
which, less than a year later, were to establish Raredan’s 
name very high on the scroll of artistic. honor and fame. 

It was sight of them that had drawn from her that first 
soundless exclamation; but when she discovered Raredan 
her consternation overbore all other feelings. She shrank 
back from him till her shoulders touched the wall, so that 
she wore the demeanor of a person at bay; but Raredan 
lifted his hand in a pleasant greeting and quietly closed 
the door. With fascinated eyes she saw that he drew a 
bolt into its socket there. Don could not come to her! 

“You’ve come to see me,” Raredan said gently then. 
“T have long been sure that you would come.” She shook 
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her head, groping for words, her tongue thick with fear; 
and he saw her fright and smiled. ‘‘ You have no need 
to be afraid of me,’’ he told her. 

““We—thought you were away,” she stammered. 

He laughed at that; laughed aloud, with.a quick back- 
ward movement of his head and neck, which even in that 
moment she found full of beauty. 

“Honest infant,’’ he applauded. ‘‘Not many of your 
sex are so ready to speak the truth. What did you mean 
to do in my quarters here?” 

““We wanted to go up in the light,” she confessed. 

“The other is the boy who did not know you were 
beautiful?”” She made no sign of assent. “I thought I 
recognized him,” he explained. 

“How did you get back?” she asked, trembling. “We 
saw you go up to the Cove.” 

“T came as I went,” he replied. “‘ You happened not to 
notice me; and, of course, the Sow herself hid me from 
you in large part. I was up in the light when I saw you 
land.” 

Both turned then, at a shout from the direction of the 
kitchen; both stood still as Don came clamoring at the 
bolted door. She would have moved in that direction; 
but Raredan interposed. 

He spoke through the door: “Hello, there!”’ 
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Don cried, “‘Open this door! Jen} 
you in there?” 
“‘Jennie!’’ Raredan echoed softly, any 
over his shoulder at her. “TI haye wi 
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“It was only a manner of speech.” He 
studio. ‘I wished you to see these pict 
No one had seen them before you; pe 
will ever see them. Sometimes I think th 
in the fire.” 4 

Her eyes followed his; and after am 
softly, “No, no! They are too beautiful.’ 

‘There are hours when I find beauty in 
assented. ‘Perhaps it is because of your 
is one of the hours. If you will not let r 
alone. Look your fill of them.” 

The world knows now that these can 
were worth seeing. Of the eleven that t 
three he subsequently destroyed, replaci 
others which in a passion of labor he pro 
summer then beginning, and the carly fall. 
may be said to represent a mood of the q 
moving slowly from one of them to anoth fe at 
pounding at their beauty and the truth in! 
cheeks crimson, too; for being what she was, 
accustomed to the license that art bestows 
lowers; and the female figures that rear a 
Raredan’s paintings, beautiful as they are, are, n 
as innocent of clothing as sea maidens may 
to be. 
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t one that caught her eye was a perfectly recog- 
rtrait of one of the Pigs; a round-backed rock, 
, in swirling water through which the green of 
sould be seen. The sea in the background was 
\g only to a slow swell; the sky was a pale blue, 
nlight bathed all the scene. Atop the wet rock 
| her hands beneath her head, one white knee 
, another it was as though from an eminence 
zed into a pit where water boiled. Jennie her- 
‘ten looked down from the bowlders along the 
just such a turmoil of granite-tortured sea. 
ther white limbs faintly blurred by the refraction 
ser, swam with the mounting current. In a 
loa the stretch of beach where Don’s dory had 
), but the dory was not there. Fog hung low 
|; and in this fog rocks took strange shapes and 
/Imost human contours. Beneath the fog the 
1 like oil, steaming faintly, its surface summed 


sod in the water, the marble of her skin stained 
)m that she washed away, splashing water upon 
sh an open hand. In another of the canvases 
/seived herself; herself in every line. She saw 
\nming, fighting up the crest of a wave about to 
“her head; her face was turned fully to the view. 
xed, her countenance; but radiant and glorified. 
/ alittle from this painting, and Raredan at her 
‘aired, ““Yes! You remember I warned you that 
ited you so.’”’ Jennie, cheeks and throat all 
rned away. 

¢: of the canvases which held her longest, as it 
(ny eye, was the one that came later to be called 
jpictures a single gigantic wave, breaking at the 
soint of view is that of a man, immeasurably 
ithe trough and about to be overwhelmed. The 
/ormy green and blue, rises up and up inter- 
/s surface streaked with lines of foam that are 
ly the mighty forces all apparent there. At the 
\ve curves toward the eye as venomously as the 
Jiake about to strike. Raredan had caught it at 


the moment when the crest, about to break in an over- 
whelming cataract, hangs imminent and ready to descend 
with a crushing and relentless blow. And here, as in each 
of the others, there is a human figure; the figure of a 
woman racked by the storm. She is the helpless and unre- 
sisting prey of the waters; you perceive that she is dead. 
There is crimson across her cheek and throat; and one leg 
is bent at an unnatural angle as though it might have been 
broken when she was thrown against some outer ledge. 
Jennie, confronting this terrific canvas, found herself 
unable to speak; her hands flew to her throat and she 
trembled. 

She forgot Raredan was near until he touched her 
shoulder lightly, and said in a natural tone, “Enough! 
It is not pleasant to look too long at that one.””’ He sought 
to reassure her by reducing it to a matter of mechanics 
and technique. ‘“‘I got that by crouching against the outer 
wall of the light, lashed fast, while a southerly storm drove 
such waves as that over and over me. Near drowning, I 
was, that day; but after half an hour of it, I had the thing 
all in my eye.” 

“Tt’s terrible!’’ she whispered. 

“Eh, yes; but beautiful,” he replied. 

She turned almost with relief to the next. This was the 
sea in winter, sullen and still. In the foreground the ice- 
sheathed top of the ledge on which the light stood; beyond, 
far as the eye could reach, black water with drifting ice 
all across it. A little ways off, upon a lower ledge where 
small ice floes had piled, a girl crouched with her arms 
about her knees and her hair like a cloak against the cold. 
It seemed to Jennie that the girl’s very skin was blue with 
cold; she felt in her own person the bite and burn of it, 
and the ache of it, as it reached her bones. Raredan drew 


her on to another; just a lovely summer day, with low 
clouds white as snow and the sails of a schooner yacht in 
the near distance, while in the foreground a sea maiden 
rose head and shoulders out of water, peering furtively 
across the whitecaps to watch the yacht’s passage. There 
was something so impudently inquisitive in the poise of 
the maiden’s head that Jennie laughed in spite of herself, 


or forgetful of herself; and Raredan may have been stung 
by her laughter, for this is one of the canvases that he 
later destroyed. At any rate, he was sufficiently moved 
so that he drew her attention to himself. 

“Enough,” he said. ‘You have looked long enough. 
Come and let us talk together for a little while before 
you go.” 

“Go?” she echoed, groping back to reality. ‘Yes, 
I ought to go.” 

“Or the boy will weary of his waiting,’ he smiled. 
“But you will some day come again to me.” He saw that 
she was on guard. ‘‘ Why are you afraid of me?”’ he asked. 

“T am not—wholly afraid,” she confessed. 

He laughed like a boy, sat down by the hearth and 
stirred some bits of wood together there and set amatch 
to them. She felt herself drawn toward him; stood oppo- 
site, by the mantel end, and looked down at his black hair. 

“T’m not worth being afraid of,” he said, looking up at 
her. ‘‘Natural, that’s all. King’s Cove folks don’t like 
me; butI can’t blamethem. Birds destroy a strange bird; 
beasts turn against the stranger. Why not man? And 
Iam more unusual than most men. This is not vanity; just 
knowledge. No man like me could be expected to choose 
such a life as this; no woman, unless she loved greatly, 
could endure it.”” His eyes faintly clouded as though with 
memories, and she felt her heart weep for him. “‘ Yet I love 
it,” he cried. ‘‘I am happy here, moving to and fro, com- 
ing and going, dabbling in my oils. And I’m beginning 
to know the heart of the sea, Jennie!’’ He repeated her 
name as though he relished it. ‘Jennie, my hand is laid 
on the pulse of the sea.’’ He pointed around the walls. 
“Ts it not so?” 

“Your pictures are beautiful,’ she said simply. 

He looked up at her challengingly. 

ee Why?” 

“T don’t know. They seem so, to me. 
too.” 

“Ah, Jennie,” he laughed, ‘‘I’m afraid you’re a simple 
soul. Born in King’s Cove, were you?” 

Se ies ing (Continued on Page 82) 


I love the sea 


Then the White Boat, Slowly Spinning, Sliding Up One Wave and Down the Next, Yielded Itself to the Forces of Wind and Tide 
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E AWOKE the next morning in a state of what he 
H carefully described to himself as continuous cerebral 
activity following on external stimulus. Aunt Beu- 
lah, later on, put it more simply. She said he had become 
so tired of himself day after day that he was having the 
fantods, a diagnosis he neither relished nor accepted. 
Still later, Seaver spread in interested 
quarters a rumor—never reaching its 
subject—that he was worried about 
something, adding that worry was bad 
even for the strong. This was the day 
that his three solicitous friends called 
upon Rufus Billop in rapid succession. 
They hoped to learn that Seaver had 
been unduly concerned. 
The day began with Rufus being 
sulky over his breakfast. He knew he a 
was sulky and rather rejoiced in it. Men fx 
were the superior race; to be gruff and R 


taciturn was their probably exclusive \ 
privilege. His mood persisted while Miss | 
Hicks arranged fresh poinsettias in the 


green bowl and yellow jasmine in a glass 
vase. He noted that her coloring went 
pleasingly with both flowers, 
then reflected that she would 
know this herself even better 
than he. 

She was cheerful this morn- 
ing, undashed by printed pes- 
simism. Contrary to her ay 
custom, she flung him several ? 
careless remarks, of which he iN, 
took scant notice. She was Vis’ 
too much like a mother spar- 
ing little words to a sick child. 
Sulkily and quite furtively he 
watched her operations with 
the damp dust cloth. She had 
begun her usual careless hum- 
ming, quite as if no savant 
had ever published the weak- 
ness, levity and double-dealing of her unbeauti- 
ful sex. He had a savage impulse to tell her 
bluntly that she had been evolved in Central 
Asia from an arboreal ape, probably a gibbon, 
and this at a date comparatively recent. But 
it was likely this would not abash her. Prob- 
ably she would say it was just like him. He 
had already learned to shun the deductive 
method in his study of her. He felt a scientific 
yearning to be inside her brain for an hour. 

Yet even there he would find only confusion. 

She came to run the cloth over his table. On it lay the 
volume of Schopenhauer. Her movements slowed. Very 
carefully she wiped the dust from around it, going close to 
the book’s edges, but not touching them. She looked to 
him from the book and back again, running her cloth aim- 
lessly over the polished top of the table. This was an over- 
ture; he ignored it. He appeared to have other things on 
his mind. 

Observing she was not met at least halfway, the girl at 
last took up the book, pretending that it needed her cloth. 
She wiped both sides with excessive care. In wiping the 
edges she permitted the book to fall open as if by accident. 
This subterfuge had no merit. As he continued to ignore 
her, she idly turned the leaves. Then she vocalized the sniff- 
ing sound he had heard from her the day she came, the 
sound that “‘Humph!”’ renders as inaccurately as ever the 
human side face was rendered in early Egyptian portrai- 
ture. She, after a moment of silence, repeated this mean- 
ingful sound. The watcher was still mute, still a furtive 
watcher. She read chapter headings from the book—On 
the Sufferings of the World, On the Vanity of Existence, 
On Women. 

“T should think so! On women, indeed!” The sniff en- 
sued. “And here’s one that must be good—On Suicide. 
I suppose he recommends it, the grouchy old bachelor!”’ 

He was directly addressed; to ignore was no longer 
graceful. 

“T think he doesn’t exactly recommend it. He merely 
denies that it’s a crime. He says it’s an experiment— 
rather a clumsy one.” 

He was thinking, ‘‘So she was affected by that blast 
after all! She’s been looking up Schopenhauer, or how 
would she know he was a bachelor?”’ 

She closed the book decisively. ‘‘He’s welcome to his 
old experiments.’”’ She moved away, paused at a sudden 
thought. ‘‘I’ll never go to that delicatessen place again. 
He’s probably a cousin or something.” 

He stared blankly at her, then recalled her curious trade 
item of the day before, Her brain pattern must be not 


“I'd Think You’d Want to Get a Night Off Now and Then, 
Move Out and Mix a Bit Where the Mixing’s Good’’ 


only complex but entirely without a design; nothing 
humanly delineable. He would be lost in its mazes. She 
had her being in another world from his; probably all 
women did. The worlds might interpenetrate, but there 
would be no contact, no direct communication. 

It was then that Aunt Beulah found him in the state 
she so crudely outlined. She hoped he would pull out of 
it, with Miss Hicks to nurse him. 

“And I’m right glad that that Miss Schultz ain’t here 
yet any more,” she confided. ‘‘I just know this girl will 
work wonders with you. And she’s so young and pretty— 
not at alla flouncer. I never could have stood a flouncer.”’ 

“T’m all right,’’ he mournfully assured her. “I’m feeling 
better than I have any right to feel after the years of sick- 
ness I’ve gone through. But, Aunt Beulah’’—he became 
solemn—‘‘I want to ask you something. Are women all— 
well, you know—queer, or queerish? Have they always 
been so? Was my own mother so?”’ 

“You talk like a child,” she retorted. “It’s only the 
queerishness of men that makes women seem queer. Don’t 
you suppose women think men are queer—even if they 
don’t go around blabbing it to all comers?” 

“But doesn’t a man ever get to understand them, so he 
no longer thinks they’re queer?” 

Aunt Beulah shifted her weight to the other foot, placed 
a hand on a broadened hip and delicately twitched a lock 
of the very yellow hair into place above one ear, regarding 
him the while with an amiable yet secretive eye. 

‘Some men think they get there,” she said. “But 
they’re up-and-coming men. They can’t do it by staying 
in bed and taking medicine from a doctor that thinks he’s 
all seven pillars of the house of wisdom. Why don’t you 
get up and find out a few things for yourself?” 
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“and felt really better for it. I was even 
night.” 
“You reckless thing!’’ said Aunt Beulah. 
visibly, to her waist. “‘But you'll do worse i 
thinking of the fair sex, as they sometimes eg 
She went out with a grim smi 
never before seen anything gr 
she had left him back in hi 
own queerness was right 
under her fair skin. She wa; 
queer as the other one. 
It was at thi 
bafflement—A 
baffler!—that Sez 
him and becam 
that he must 
clients at an inf 
in the office of | 
Real Estate 
“Some e¢ 
place,” he tol 
can’t make. o 
worried, but it 
that depres 
elevate him. 


hardly keep still lon 
forit. I was afraic 
out again and 
in two.” 


“Exactly—but on some intoxi 
alcoholic.” 
“What more natural?” demanded — 
Intosh. “I told ye all! Inebria ee 
dewy wild rose that’s clutched her tend 
his withered carcass. He’s taking notic 
“Not a sign of it,’ said Seaver with deci 
gabble is not of her, and he pays her less atte 
would any of you. I tell you he doesn’t kno 
All he does know is that someone brings him 
for that matter, she doesn’t know he’s thi 
taking notice, wouldn’t you catch him look 
queer burnt-out eyes of his? Wouldn’t yous 
look, if it was only half a second long? Of 
would! And if anything was between t 
you feel it, sitting there with both in the 
more’s between them than between this 
real-estate place across the street.” 

“Mighty little business that dump is d 
Clinch, diverted for the moment by this 

“‘Something keeps telling me ——” 
He considered briefly. “‘That little mai 
can’t be sure about her. And he’s secretiv: 
occur to you? Both of them—tighter thai 
about as outgiving as’’—old Mr. Peck la 
symbol of reticence—‘‘as the Pacifie Oc 
not a breath moving, not a ripple; but thi 
down below!” 

They regarded each other, struck by 
fluency in Mr. Peck. ; 

“Not a chance,” said Seaver at last. 

“But what does he gabble about?” 
wanted to know. ‘‘What would be the 
course?”’ 

“Practically everything,’ answered 
spairing gesture. “‘ Men, women, the brute 
at large, sociology, biology, scientific mat 
erratic manifestations of the good old 
formed by God Almighty, in whom he § 
believes.” 

“Not an atheist—impossible!” MelIn 
The intimation was that he might now ha 
about the health of Rufus Billop had this 
been kept from him. 

“Worse,” said Seaver. “He’s a regular 
terian atheist. You should hear him spout 
and determinism! f 

“He was going good this morning. Wasl 
a vitalist? If so, why? Did I regard th 
machine controlled exclusively by physi 
or did I think it had some directive force 
nature unknown to science?” 

“But, man, he needs only a bit of calm 4 
broke in Mr. McIntosh. “It’s more tha 
sit down with the lad quietly—say, the 
afternoon ——”? 


, 


rit,’ warned Seaver. ‘‘ You don’t know where 
u in twenty minutes, and he’d do the talking. 
salking. He doesn’t stoop to argument.” 

d play at that game,” urged Mr. McIntosh, 
holding back convictions of his own prowess. 
; all about, anyway?’ demanded Clinch. 
at,’ explained Seaver. ‘‘Free will—whether 
at he wants to; or determinism—whether he 
scisely what he does today because of what 
lay he was ten years old, or, for that matter, 
hat some ape ancestor did on a certain day a 
ago. What’s really bothering him—at least, 
ake out—he wants to know if he’s being swept 
artain course because he was fated to be from 
z, or is it something he can beat if he fights 
” 

i, man!”’ The thin lips of Mr. McIntosh 
yently. ‘If I could have but a moment’s talk 
he doctrine of predestination aE 

4:! Muftle down!” 

|, gave this order commandingly, then his tone 
ang. “‘This is serious. We got no time for 
Ie turned to Seaver. ‘“‘Well, what is this 
nks he’s being swept along because mebbe 
himself?”’ 

| find out. Our friend here with the lust for 
(roversy still lighting his gloomy eyes’’—he 
‘i MclIntosh—‘‘suggests it’s the girl, but I can 
/1e’s not one of his troubles. I can see pretty 
ne water of Peck’s ocean. Well, then, what 
ive suspected, myself, that he was trying to 
jer he had to die because it was predetermined 
3 even a monkey, or whether he could stiffen 
pe will to fight it off for ‘4 

it’s all been settled,’ broke in the still un- 
tosh. “I could prove to him Be 

‘esn’t seem to be his health at all,’’ continued 
jing the interruption. ‘‘ You’d be surprised to 
¢ forgotten about his health—no new symp- 
eng me where he felt queer yesterday, no ask- 
think his diet is too rich in proteins, no asking 
Jt his tongue. This morning he was irritated 
ithe thermometer in his mouth, and always 


At Last He Seized an End of the Bone and Reverted to Primitive Simplicities. 


before he’s been like a big-eyed kid you’re working a new 
toy for. I’m puzzled, and I say so. No good pretending.” 

“Right you are, Doe; never pretend while we got a cool 
six hundred thousand at stake.”’ Mr. Clinch hereupon 
frowned in deep thought. 

*“A cool six hundred and fifty thousand,” corrected Mr. 
Peck. 

“Tt may be warm before we get it,”’ suggested Mr. Mc- 
Intosh gloomily. ‘It may even be hot. And not forget- 
ting the mere bagatelle of one hundred thousand’’—this 
sarcasm grated on Mr. Peck, who winced—‘“‘that we may 
have seen the last of,’’ concluded the speaker. 

“Anyway, you men know as much as I do,” said Seaver, 
rising. “‘He’sinastrange state of mind. I don’t guess the 
cause, and I’m not sure if it’s helping to win or helping to 
lose your money. I’ll tell you more about it a week from 
now. That’s certain; what goes up must come down—or 
keep on going up.” 

“Mebbe I better run out and take a look at the lad,” sug- 
gested Clinch. ‘I ain’t a doctor, and I don’t know what 
this determination means, and I’d like to see some wise 
guy teach me out of a book that I ain’t got a perfectly free 
will of my own. But I-got an eye for men, just the same, 
or I wouldn’t have been breaking even in this game for 
thirty years—breaking even, eh?’’ He paused to give this 
absurd understatement its rightful humorous values. “So 
mebbe after a little man-to-man chat with the boy I’ll 
have the right steer for you.” 

Seaver shrugged wearily. 

“Go to it,”” he urged. ‘I’ve talked till I’m hoarse.” 

Paramus Peck, dealer in high-class securities, now spoke 
up. 
“T may do the same,” he admitted. “I been seventy- 
nine years learning not to distrust my God-given in- 
tuitions.” 

“T’d terribly like to present a few phases of sound doc- 
trine to the bewildered lad,’”’ admitted Mr. McIntosh. He 
was eager with pure benevolence. 

“Go on, all of you,’ urged Seaver. ‘‘Heckle him, 
nag him, wear him down. You're doing it on your own 
money—not mine.” 

So it befell this day that Rufus Billop was gratified by 
the calls of his three solicitous friends—those careless, kind 
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old Westerners who had so warmly interested themselves in 
his well-being after a hearty fashion that promised in the 
end to have been sheer, costly benevolence. So it befell, 
too, that he was further instructed in the devious ways of 
women, acquiring data of amazing significance upon which 
to brood himself deeper into the gulch of bewilderment 
where he floundered. 

Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Peck arrived almost simultane- 
ously, though the former had preceded the latter by enough 
time to make his host especially glad when Mr. Peck came. 
For Mr. McIntosh had, after but scant ceremonies of greet- 
ing, plunged into an exposition of Calvinistic tenets with a 
fervor indicating that he meant to be exhaustive. His 
listener, at first puzzled, became alarmed. Mr. McIntosh 
was a charming old gentleman, careless with his money, 
and had given every proof of sincere devotion. He was not 
a man to be lightly hurt or even dismayed. Yet he was 
naively uttering truisms based upon a doctrine long out- 
moded, and absurdly postulating that his hearer and 
himself stood, in starting, upon the same basic foundation. 
They might differ for the moment in details of structure, 
but not upon fundamentals. It was plainly the old man’s 
intention that even their variance in superstructure should 
endure for not more than the moment. 

He must not be lightly hurt; he could not be told that he 
was the anomaly of an early idolater expounding an early 
theology to the fine flowering of twentieth-century science. 
He was too old to be instructed, too kindly to be affronted, 
yet within five minutes he had become stifling. His lis- 
tener was already squirming under the sharp glance and the 
rapid fire of outworn patter. He could only murmur, “ Yes, 
yes!’’ when infrequent periods were come to. 

“And now you'll be saying ‘What of the Westminster 
Catechism?’” declared the old man—with a confidence 
quite baseless. ‘“You’ll be wanting your memory re- 
freshed, no doubt. Very well! Very well!” Back of his 
bright eyes he implacably prepared the refreshment and 
drew a long breath for its bestowal. ‘‘ Now, firstly, we’ll be 
taking that particular clause or section dealing with the 
foreordination of God’s creatures and the apparently mys- 
terious, not to say illogical—at first glance—conclusions 
imperatively to be drawn from ei 


(Continued on Page 70) 


He Would Show Miss Hicks or Anyone Else 
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Overdue Legal Reforms 


ARK TWAIN’S observation that people are for- 
M ever talking about the weather, but never seem to 
do anything about it, fairly expresses the average lay- 
man’s sentiments in regard to the widely heralded pro- 
grams of the various bar associations that have undertaken 
the task of simplifying the administration of the law, 
speeding up its processes and putting our courts upon a 
more efficient basis. A veritable Niagara of legal brain 
power has been put to harness for the work, and yet it 
somehow fails to turn the wheels of reform with perceptible 
velocity. 

Only the rashest of laymen will undertake to tell the 
lawyers how to do their work. They must be content to 
ask them to get on with it and to unleash their specialized 
knowledge upon the specialized job that lies before them. 
The law is a venerable organism. Its taproots run down 
into ancient history. Many of its seeming eccentricities 
have behind them valid reasons and basic principles that 
were set up only after centuries of study enriched by gen- 
erations of practical human experience. Unless proposed 
reforms are to hold greater possibilities of danger than 
promises of improvement they must be initiated by very 
cautious and very learned men. Lawyers, however, are 
used to working for other people. They get a living en- 
deavoring to bring about those results and conditions that 
their clients desire; wherefore there is no presumption in 
naming certain ends whose attainment seems desirable and 
calling upon the legal fraternity to secure them. 

In the field of criminal law a notable weakness is re- 
vealed by the frequent powerlessness of the state to pro- 
tect its citizens from evildoers. This condition arises from 
the fact that the rights of the individual are overprotected, 
while those of his fellow citizens in the mass are not 
enough protected. In criminal cases the state has no 
appeal. The commonwealth is often at the mercy of a 
mushy, an emotional or an improperly influenced jury. 
Under the Constitution the accused may not be required 
to testify against himself. Except in circumstances of 
comparative rarity, his books of account and his private 
papers may not be used against him. There are even 
strict limitations upon the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to use a taxpayer’s books to prove that he has made 
fraudulent returns. Moreover, countless loopholes through 
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which the guilty may escape increase the difficulties of 
successful prosecution even when all the evidence appears 
to warrant a verdict for the state. 

As has been aptly said, the English law, from which ours 
derives, was developed by a race of fox-hunting judges and 
lawyers who believed in giving the quarry a sporting 
chance, whether it was a fox in the field or a prisoner at 
the bar. This was right and proper a hundred and fifty 
years ago, when they thought nothing of hanging a pretty 
maidservant at Tyburn for stealing a few shillings’ worth 
of finery; but in the century and a half last past the 
severity of the law has been immeasurably softened. The 
list of capital offenses has dwindled from a hundred or 
more to three or four. And yet all the time we have been 
so careful to safeguard the rights of the accused that the 
rights of the people as a whole have materially suffered. 

It is now the accuser rather than the accused who de- 
serves a hearing when he asks that the state be given a 
sporting chance to enforce its laws for the protection of its 
own citizens. Lawyer and layman alike should remember 
that we are now living in the age of Warren the First. 
George the Third has been dead a long, long time. Safe- 
guards that were vital to George’s subjects in 1776 are not 
vital to law-abiding American citizens in 1923. Why 
should we not consider clearing away some of these legal 
barbed-wire entanglements that the innocent do not need 
and the guilty should not have? 

All authorities agree that certainty of punishment is far 
more effective for the suppression of crime than mere 
severity of penalty. Unfortunately, the punishment of 
crime in this country is so very uncertain that the hazards 
of a criminal career are amazingly small. The shorteom- 
ings of our law enforcement are so grave and so well known 
that they are not likely to be overlooked by those who are 
endeavoring to bring about a better state of affairs. 

In a country as large as the United States it cannot be 
expected that any generalization about our courts or our 
judicial system can hold good for every state or for every 
county. And yet, speaking broadly, it is safe to say that 
our legal processes, whether civil or criminal, consume al- 
together too much time. In many jurisdictions actions are 
not brought to trial nearly so promptly as they should be. 
In some regions the courts are too few; in others the 
judges are so far behind that they can never hope to catch 
here the toleration of needlessly long examinations 
and arguments swells the calendar; there we have living 
proof that the indolent and complacent judge is not yet 
an extinct animal. 

Actions should be brought before the court more speed- 
ily and tried with greater dispatch. Judges should waste 
neither their own time nor that of litigants; nor should they 
permit counsel to fritter away precious hours by tactics 
that are clearly obstructive or by methods that are em- 
ployed solely because they kill. time that clients must 
eventually pay for. 

Continuances should be granted much more sparingly 
than they are, and they should be curtly denied when 
asked for on grounds that are obviously frivolous or fic- 
titious. A general tightening up of proceedings all along 
the line would work for material betterment of existing 
conditions. It is easily within the power of the bench to 
improve matters signally, though the codperation of the 
bar is essential if maximal results are to be obtained. 

To lay critics of the law there is nothing more irritating 
than those mysterious quirks called technicalities which 
so often cause cases to be decided in a manner that appears 
to be contrary to evidence, to statute and to common sense. 
Technicalities appear to be the thorns and brambles that 
choke the paths of justice. Many of them are just that and 
nothing more. Others are monuments and landmarks of 
inestimable value that were gradually set up after genera- 
tions of close reasoning squared by experience of the most 
varied sort. Let us, then, ask our reformers to root out as 
many briers and brambles as possible, but take very good 
care not to moye any of the ancient landmarks on which 
our very lives and liberties may one day depend. The 
lawyers should know better than we which are which. 

As long as old men can remember, the lawyers have been 
telling us how much more efficiently justice is adminis- 
tered in England than it is in the United States. Many 


leaders of the American bar have made car 
English methods and have hailed them as 1 
we might, with some modifications, profitah 
professional secrets enter into these metho 
erly accredited member of the bar who ch 
England can study them to his heart’s content 
scores and probably hundreds have already don 
then, with the formula in our hands, have we , 
credibly slow, we hundred million hustlers, ¢ 
system that everyone tells us is so superior toc 
The answer is to be found, not in material 0 
tional obstacles but in the inertia of our praci 
the bar. Their inertia is that of all professional: 
activities are governed by custom, precedent 
and ancient example. Few men willingly ch 
modes of doing business unless it can be cle; 
strated to them that they will be well veri 
convenience involved. Show a manufacturer ; 
to make his product at a lower price without 
quality, and he will look and listen. He maye 


‘over. The prospect of increased profit is ava 


appealing motive. Teach him a method thatisit 
better or more scientific but which is no cheape 
results no more valuable, and he will go on asb 

So with the lawyers. They are invited to do 
a new way, a way that does not promise to be 
profitable than the old. Indeed, it looks as if: 
less profitable. Is it to be wondered at, then, if} 
keep their enthusiasm for it under perfect cont 


Raising the Icon 


S A PEOPLE the Russians are deeply religic 
A Soviet Government stands openly for at 
answer to objections that had been raised toa 
propaganda, Zinoviev, chairman of the executi 
tee of the Third International, recently said 
program we do not declare war agafnst honest. 
workmen, but our program is based on scien 
rialism, which includes unconditionally the r 
propagating atheism. Certainly, however, a 
propaganda must be carried on wisely.” 

It may very well be that the end of the preser 
Russia will result from the attack of the Bolshe 
faith of the people. The closing days of th 
France afford a close parallel. Robespierre’s dea 
the substitution of reason for religion. After 
giest Prophetic Discourse ever uttered by man’ 
Carlyle—‘‘Robespierre, frizzled and powdere 
tion, applied the torch to a pasteboard effigy 
and a statue of Wisdom, mechanically a 
the flames.” The new religion had beene 
not long before the head of its inventor 
and the revival of worship coincided with 
of the revolutionists. 

Despite the official attitude, there has be 
gious reaction in Russia recently, directe 
the revival of worship but at the patri 
The established heads of the church have be 
and a committee of ten has been put in 
to reconstruct the church along more li 
lines. The new control is openly anticz 
lowing a policy of codperation with the 
ment. It has not seriously oppesed t 
church treasure for state purposes. Back 
the reawakening faith of the Russian race. 
is back on the wall. Press dispatches some 
of the thousands of devout worshipers W 
the Kremlin in Moscow on the occasion 
tival. To those who thus knelt and prayé 
ter that the holy buildings housed the 
officialdom. To them the Kremlin was. 
God, and perhaps the money changers, wh 
saw in the seriou~ throngs evidence of ag 
ness. At any rate the members of the Comm 
have always made that feast day the oce 
to express their unbelief, were ordered to 

Man is long-suffering with those who wr 
well-being in the name of social reform 
moved to wrath when violent hands are 


PartlI 
\the ultimate responsibility for the 
istudy of the officially published 
1 tie correspondence is in itself still sufficient. 
ig reveal with a dramatic interest rarely at- 
11 papers the motives, emotions and designs 
‘Powers, which were sweeping them, in spite 
ts of all the peacemakers, towards the catas- 
}h Sir Edward Grey warned the world. Blue- 
,:monly supposed to be dry-as-dust, but the 
‘ling tragedy running through this collection 
i documents presented to Parliament at the 
ito the deepest instincts of the reader. Con- 
tions have since come to light to the notes 
3 which rushed so rapidly across Europe, and 
the pictures with fresh lights and shades. 
A? left even less doubt than existed before as 
portionment of responsibility. 
Grey, as soon as he learned the terms of the 
iatum to Serbia, initiated mediatory nego- 
1 of the dispute between the two countries 
concern of His Majesty’s Government. 
11 himself with the matter simply and solely 
i. of view of the peace of Europe.”’ To main- 
ys the object on which he concentrated his 
id unflagging efforts. He pursued it from 
th unsurpassed patience and assiduity. 
vas made in Berlin that the British minister 
localize the conflict. That was the professed 
lany. Her demand implied nothing less than 
1/Austria alone was to have any effective say 
‘s. Russia was faced with the alternative 
it, as she had submitted two years before, or 
|subjugation of a state in whose interests she 
| 


{ 
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7 tlerbert MH. Asquith 


Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


was intimately concerned. If she intervened by arms she 
was to be resisted by Austria’s ally. As Sir Edward Grey 
said: 

The moment the dispute ceases to be one between Austro- 
Hungary and Serbia and becomes one in which another great 


power is involved, it can but end in the greatest catastrophe that 
has ever befallen the Continent at one blow. 


His single aim was to avert that catastrophe. 

Bethmann-Hollweg has since alleged that Germany 
“earnestly advocated in Vienna the acceptance of the 
mediation desired by Grey, and in spite of the strongest 
pressure, failed.’ 

Kautsky, after his examination of the documents in the 
Berlin Foreign Office, asserts: 

Austria rejected all mediation proposals that were made, none 
of which emanated from Germany. The latter was satisfied with 
simply transmitting the proposals of others, or else refusing 
them at the very outset as incompatible with Austria’s inde- 
pendence. Even the most urgent questioning could not 


lure a proposal from her, whilst England and Russia vied 
with each other in trying to find a way out of the muddle. 


I ‘ * 
It is Nota Question Between Those Who Believe in Prohibition and Those Who do Not. It is Fast Being Raised Above All That, to Recognition as an Issue 
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Szogyeny, the Austrian ambassador at Berlin, 
telegraphs to Berchtold: 


State Secretary declared to me explicitly in strict 
confidence that England’s proposals for mediation 
would very shortly be brought to the cognizance of Your Ex- 
cellency by the German Government. The German Government 
most explicitly states that it in no way identifies itself with 
these proposals, is even decidedly against their consideration, 
and transmits them only in deference to the request of England. 
Once more the aged ambassador, at a later date and when 
the war was in progress, was given the lie. Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Jagow both declared to a commission that his 
dispatch could not possibly be correct. This is on a par 
with their repudiation of his account of the Kaiser’s reply 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph’s letter on July fifth. 
Whatever may have been Szégyény’s age and infirmities, 
there is no reason to believe that he was incapable of under- 
standing what was said to him on the most vital affairs— 
still less that he was capable of inventing what was 
deliberately untrue. 

The negotiations, so familiar to most readers, require 
only a brief outline. On July twenty-fourth, the day after 
the Austrian ultimatum was deliv- 
ered, Sir Edward Grey put forward 
the suggestion that the four pow- 
ers—Germany, France, Italy and 
Great Britain—none of which had 
direct interests in Serbia, should 
act together for the sake of peace, 
simultaneously in Vienna and 
(Continued on Page 93) 


Whether the Laws of This Country Can and Will be Enforced.’’— President Harding in His Denver Speech 
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Advice to Husbands 
| USBANDS, here’s the secret of connubial felicity. 


Try this simple recipe, it’s certain to succeed. 
Unalloyed tranquillity and peaceful domesticity 
Follow these instructions; the result is guaranteed. 
If your wife should manifest a tendency toward snappiness, 
Though your fond and doting spouse incline, at times, 
to scrappiness, 
Married life will soon become a blissful dream of 
happiness. 
Follow my instructions; the result is guaranteed, 


Treat her rough, old scout! Treat her rough! 

And you'll find she'll soon admit she’s had 
enough. 

If your wife be temperamental 

It won’t pay to treat her gentle, 

For a woman’s tears are frequently a bluff. 

Treat her rough, old bean! Treat her 
rough! 

They all scream, but still they like that a 
caveman stuff. 

It will change her whole demeanor, 

She’ll be happier and keener, 

Now and then if you should bean her. 

Treat her rough! 


4 
—Flaccus. 


Our Bumper Literary 
Output 


HEN we try t’ visualize th’ great 

mountain o’ literature that clogs th’ 
drug stores, an’ news depots an’ cigar 
stands, an’ bookstores, an’ th’ average 
home, we wonder where all th’ paper an’ 
ink an’ press feeders an’ artists an’ writ- 
ers come from. Most anybuddy roundin’ 
fifty kin easily remember th’ little hand- 
ful o’ weeklies an’ monthlies that used t’ 
be found exclusively at newsstands. At 
th’ book stores, we’d find bound volumes 
by an exclusive bunch 0’ favorites, in- 
cludin’ Dan Defoe, Mark Twain, Th’ 
Duchess, George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, 
Mrs. Hank Wood, Clark Russell, Ouida, Charley Dickens 
an’ Alex Dumas. 

Jest try t’ realize th’ appallin’ literary output o’ t’day 
that’s testin’ th’ counter an’ shelvin’ capacity o’ th’ na- 
tion! Magazines devoted t’ ever’ activity an’ fad o’ th’ 
times—magazines on reducin’, golf, beauty, adventure, 
vulgarity, home decoratin’, th’ garden, swimmin’ an’ 
divin’, science, unionism, capital, politics, world peace, 
self-made men, mystery, films, hardware, farmin’, chicken 
raisin’—magazines gittin’ away with ever’thing ’cept mur- 
der. We kin git some ideer 
o’ th’ great regiments 0’ 
writers by takin’ th’ number 
0’ publications an’ multi- 
plyin’ it by several thou- 
san’s. Th’ cartin’ away of 
accumulated literature in th’ 
modern home is a fer greater 
problem than garbage dis- 
posal. Some homes are in- 
stallin’ literature incinera- 
tors. 

Folks used t’ git t’gether 
an’ discuss current litera- 
ture, but such a thing 
wouldn’ be possible t’day. 
Th’ Yellowstone National 
Park wouldn’ hold’em. An 
absolutely up-t’date news 
stand would require th’ area 
of a skatin’ rink. Ther’s a 
magazine writer fer ever’ 
mail box. In ever’ town th’ 
principal points o’ interest 
are th’ homes o’ magazine 
writers. Th’ great trouble 
t’ contributin’ t’ magazines 
is t’ select th’ magazine you 
think you’d like to be in. 
Th’ writer wants t’ treat 
em all fair, but, Gee whop, 
he can’t write fer all th’ 
magazines. When a maga- 
zine editor rips open a letter 


ORAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
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Farmer Jones Finds the Home of the City Motorist Who Trampled Down His Rye 


calls fer th’ foreman o’ th’ composin’ room an’ says, “Al, 
here’s 2830 words; just about enough to fill that hole 
in th’ October number. Let me know if it fits.” We 
don’t hear o’ any poor, discouraged writers suicidin’ 
in garrets any more. Most o’ them may live purty fast, 
but none o’ them wear tin insoles like they used to. But 
when we stop t’ consider all o’ th’ wonderful contributions 
t’ literature that were written behind prison bars, we must 
confess we’ve got a purty decent lot 0’ magazine writers. 
Walter Raleigh wuz in jail when he begun his great history 


ile a es A ee 


containin’ an* article, he 
counts th’ pages an’ then 


“It Takes an Awful Lot of Water to Fill This Tank, Dear”’ 


o’ th’ world, Leigh Hunt wuz ay} 
' Rimini wuzwritten. Daniel Defoe 
inson Crusoe while in prison la 
prob’ly would have inked it in w] 
but ther wuzn’ no pen an’ ink, 
any mystery about how th’ oth 
world gits by. It contributes t’{ 


Love’s Cycle | 


OB’S in love with Nine 

Nina’s stuck on F 

Fred is sweet on Margue i 

And Margie’s mashed o 
Eddie’s strong for Julia, 

Julia’s all for Lee. 

Lee is smit with darling 

But Kit likes me! 


I’m a hardened sinner ; 
I’ve a crush on Nell! -— 
Nell is gone on Algernon, 
And Algy’s flopped for B 
Belle is after Stephen, 
Steve is chasing Sue. 
Susie’s heart is set on Art, 
But Art loves Prue! 


Prue is vamping Harvey— 
It’s a futile job. 
His gifts go to dainty Flo, 
And Flo’s gifts go to Bob 
Thus throughout the ages, — 
Seer and fool have found 
With all its aches it’s love th 
The world go round! 


Our Own Bam é 


Russia 


Ae tourist visiting Russia fo: 
will find it useful to equip hi 
following articles of clothing: O 
suits; a hat; shoes; shirts; 
neckties—sometimes referred to as cravats, 
of neckties depends upon the personal tast 
Four is a useful number. They may be of 

Russian currency may seem confusing at 
traveler memorizes the following table he! 
little difficulty: yi 


TABLE OF RUSSIAN CURRENC} 


4,879,657 kopeks=1 ruble | 
632,574,512 rubles = 1 American | 


The capit 
Petrograd re! 
burg—but 1 
ernment, 
capitalin 
ing’ capi 
meets at 
has had a! 
history, and 
find the pled 
enhanced b; 
advance. 
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All the rich tomato goodness! 


The ruddy, juicy, tempting : 
fruit, sun-ripened on the vines ee 
to delicious perfection! Made 
into Campbell’s Tomato Soup ye 
the very day it is plucked! Each 2 fae 
tomato washed five times in _ Oe Oe 
clear, pure running water! : oe. 
All skin, seeds and core fibre ae 
strained out from this smooth, 
rich puree! Golden butter, 
fresh from the country, blended 
in! The favorite soup of 


millions—and no wonder! 


| cents a can oe 
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that he had been able to put a million dollars behind his 
young son, Tenny, in an unprofitable motion-picture ven- 
ture and not know the difference, except in his feelings; he 
had so much that he had been able to loan David Schuss- 
hel half a million dollars at a moment’s notice, just like 
that; so much that now, when his old friend David re- 
minded him that the loan would be due in about a week, 
Meyer, with great magnanimity indeed told David that 
there was no hurry at all about the repayment. This was 
while David and Meyer and Isidor Iskovitch were waiting 
in one of the big Guldengeld parlors for the announcement 
of dinner, all of them dressed in their dinner coats and 
sitting on furniture of the mcst luxurious variety; and 
David turned to Izzy with a wink before he replied: 

“No, Meyer, you'll get it on the nail, just before your 
bank closes on the due date. I don’t need it any more, 
Meyer, and I have a fine big place on Long Island that was 
built and improved with interest I never paid anybody.” 

“T believe you,” laughed Meyer, the splendid unction of 
his voice extending even into his laugh; for he was a very 
hale, broad-chested old man, with all his teeth sound and 
white and all his whiskers as black as his eternal little skull- 
cap. ‘ You’re not a very 
satisfactory man with 
whom to do business, 
David, because nobody 
was ever able to fore- 
close on you. You’ve 
been making some 
money these past two 
or three years, I am 
told.” 

“Yes.” And David 
laid an affectionate hand 
on Izzy’sbony knee. “I 
got a good general man- 
ager at last in this boy, 
and he’s doneso well I’m 
going to make him come 
into my business some 
way or other. Izzy’sa 
very fine boy, Mr. Gul- 
dengeld; a good, steady, 
hard worker, and sober, 
and no bad habits at all, 
and a splendid business 
head. Hehasagreat fu- 
ture before him.” 

“Yes, I believe you,” 
granted Meyer, toying 
with the spectacles 
which heseldom needed, 
and bending on Izzy 
such a frankly specula- 
tive gaze that the poten- 
tial magnate felt most 
uncomfortable. ‘It is 
very rare in these days 
to find a young man of 
ability who hasn’t any 
bad habits at all. I 
shall be very glad, indeed, Mr. Iskovitch, to have you 
meet my little granddaughter, Miriam.”’ 

Izzy, to whom intrigue and the undertows of motive and 
purpose were of everyday routine, suddenly understood 
why he had been invited to this dinner, and cast an accus- 
ing glance at David; meeting in his benevolent yellow eye 
such beaming regard, however, that the reproof died 
swiftly and only amusement was left—and then came 
Miriam. 

She was a slim girl of about nineteen, with bobbed hair 
and a many-toothed smile; and her good looks were com- 
posed entirely of youth, except for her big, lustrous black 
eyes, which gazed easily enough at the strangers in the 
room as she paused in the doorway for a moment, all stiff 
and prinkly in her outstanding baby-pink taffeta evening 
gown, with a big baby-blue bow flaring from one slim hip. 

“This is the only little granddaughter I have,” said 
Meyer proudly as he introduced her; “and she is our 
hostess this evening, for the rest of the family are East. 
Miriam has just returned from finishing school, and she 
comes back to her grandpapa a flapper! What do you 
think of that, David?”’ 

There was such keen delight in him that a granddaughter 
of his should be a modern flapper that David laughed 
and Izzy grinned as he compared her shy diffidence with 
the flappers he knew in the picture business. Then her wist- 
fulness, as she lifted those big black eyes to his, won himas 
would any appealing child; but she was a child. ™ a 

The girls of nineteen whom he knew were women, and it 
was with an almost condescending tone that he said: “It 
took a lot of centuries to bring flappers into the world, but 
they are worth waiting for.’”’ He was proud of himself 
for that neat speech until he met the beaming approval in 
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“The Trouble is With the Exhibitors. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


the eyes of the two old gentlemen, when he was attacked 
by a sudden diffidence. 

The butler! Dinner! Miriam’s slim hand slipped into 
the arm of David Schusshel, and Izzy followed with Meyer 
Guldengeld, minding his p’s and q’s most carefully amidst 
all this magnificence; for though the M. P. C. had been 
building expensive interiors in the past few years, this big 
and richly decorated mansion was somehow far different 
from a movie set. It would be fine to own a place like this, 
fine to be part of it, and there was a thrill in the thought 
that he might be an acceptable candidate for admission 
into this family. He, Izzy, of the tribe of Iskovitch; the 
poor Iskovitches, who had been poor through all the gen- 
erations; and a sudden surge of tribal pride came to him 
that it should be his lot to lead them up out of their ob- 
security. Already he had come far to have such rich friends as 
the Guldengelds, and he was determined that they should 
remain his friends; for, no matter how well you’re doing in 
your own business, rich friends are always good to have. 

Hot dog! Such magni- 
ficence, such luxury, such 
style! And nomake-believe 


about it, either, like on a set; it was real; and the flunkies 
weren’t just pretending to be obsequious and deft, but were. 
Genuine gold plate on the table, a gold platter under his 
verysoup! Why, those soup-service platters must be worth 
a couple hundred dollars apiece! Oh, well, these were things 
to come when he had his own good business; and in the 
meantime, if they thought they could catch Isidor Iskovitch 
napping they were mistaken. He knew how to handle all 
the tools before him. He’d been at enough banquets in the 
past few years to be at good ease in front of any sort of 
food, and Prue had taught him very carefully all that he 
hadn’t picked up by observation. Prue! The thought of 
her threw him into sudden abstraction; but presently, look- 
ing up, he met the swiftly retiring smile of Miriam, and 
bent himself again to his p’s and q’s; the entire alphabet, 
in fact, for language was the most difficult of all polish to 
acquire. To save him, when he became concentrated or 
excited the ‘“‘ain’ts’”’ and “gottas”’ of his youth and breed 
would overtake him and claim him for their own. Easy 
enough to remember, however, with the gaze of little 
Miriam constantly turning to him, for in spite of her dif- 
fidence, he was aware that he was under the critical eye 
of a fashionably trained young lady. With this knowledge 
on his part, well may the tribe of Iskovitch trust him! 

But later, in the music room, where they had their coffee, 
some of the strain was off; for they had no sooner seated 
themselves, with the assistance of the liveried flunkies, than 
Meyer Guldengeld, who seemed to have a growing fancy 
for Izzy, turned to his granddaughter with ‘‘Shall we have 
some music,. Miriam?” =. 

“Yes, grandpa, if you like,” smiled Miriam; and going 
to the carved satinwood grand piano, accompanied by 
Izzy, who knew his duty from many a well-directed scene, 
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We Have Advanced Ideas, Perhaps; But the Exhibitor is Not Always Ready for Them” 


she struck into her best piece—Liszt’s Second 
very, very impressive in the impressive pasg; 
very soft in the pianissimo, very, very loud in the 
and very, very passionate in the passion, passa 

She had scarcely started, however, when D 
his seat near Meyer, called over, “Say, Izzy, M 
geld wants to know how much we grossed on Th 
Point.” i, 

“Excuse me, please,” said Izzy to the artis 
flashed up at him her many-toothed smile of p 
plaisance, and dropped her black-eyed gaze as g 
Then he went over and sat by Meyer and Da 
ported quite accurately the grossage on The 
Point; and it was a man’s party. 

“Well, if you say it, it’s so,”” conceded Meyer} 
spreading a jeweled hand thoughtfully on his blac 
“but when I read figures like that I don’t beli 

“You’re not used to it, Meyer,’’ chuckled Dg 
George B. Luna Studios, Incorporated, hasn't g 

much on a 
years, I gue 
The Geo 
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the family 
turned out 
genius his | 
fondly antic 
isn’t so big a 
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grinned Da’ 
old friends, 
polite and | 
it, and I wo 
Izzy to tel 
much you 
gross averag 
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. than anythi 
Square De 
utes,” state 
lomatically. 
“And t 
more,” ad 
with a mer 
this inquii 
Meyer hadf 
Tennyson ( 
the time of the loan and it had been only by! 
acumen on Izzy’s part that David had got ri 
before that boy wonder had wrecked the \ 
Tenny still vice-president and general manage 
Meyer? Nobody hears much of the firm an 
don’t keep track of it.’ | 
Any place but in his own home Meyer Gulc 
had a temper of his own, would have crossed 
swords of bitter repartee with his old friend 
instead he repressed himself to his normal | 
replied: - | 
“Oh, yes, Tennyson is still managing the| 
long as I control it; but sometimes I think it i 
ous for his health, and if I have to foreclose ( 
perhaps I shall offer it for sale, if I get a ra 


Instantly the conversation was not general, 
David and Izzy were automatically plunged 
thought; and Meyer, finding each gazing 
penetrating speculation, was himself startles 
train of possibilities, spreading his large, We’ 
firmly across his black beard, where the | 
dollars’ worth of rare gems on his fingers | 
glowed as if alive with the currents suddenl 
these three acute minds. Truly a man’s party 
party—until the music ended with a crash. 

At once the friend of the rich Guldengelds ¢ 
the performer on her dramatic rendition, a0 
father said, ‘Miriam, suppose you play t 
us, won’t you?” , 

“Yes, grandpa, if you like,” smiled Mir 
black eyes straying to Izzy, who smiled at hei 
Then she took up her violin, and Debussy *” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Model D .* = 
$2800 * 


It is an interesting and impressive 
fact that the V-Type, 90 degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac of today is sold at the same price as 
the four-cylinder Cadillac of eighteen years ago 


i list price of Model D did 


)nclude lamps, top or wind- 
id. These were ordered and 
i for as extra equipment. 


In many industries the buying power 
of the dollar has, in the past twenty 
years, steadily lessened, but in the 
automobile industry it has actually 
increased. 


This fact is admirably illustrated by 
the case of Cadillac, long acknowl 
edged by European and American 
critics to be the standard of value 
among fine cars. 


Quality unimagined and undreamed 
of in the earlier Cadillac has 
been attained. The intrinsic value 
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of the car has multiplied several 
times over. 


Yet reference to our records reveals 
that the V-Type ninety degree eight- 
cylinder Cadillac of today is sold 
at the same price as the four-cylinder 
Cadillac of eighteen years ago. 


The explanation, of course, lies in 
the efficiency of Cadillac methods— 
an efciency which combines quality 
and volume for great economy, 
and makes possible value that is un- 
approached in fine car manufacture. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

to leap and sob his dumb passion through 
the strings of Miriam’s violin, leaping most 
leapfully in the bounding passages, and 
sobbing most sobfully in the sobbing pas- 
sages; and said Izzy, “‘I guess when you 
foreclose you’ll have nearly all of it, won’t 
you, Mr. Guldengeld? It’s a million-dollar 
plant.” 

“Oh, yes,’ agreed Meyer, studying 
young Mr. Iskovitch, still with his hand 
scintillating across his black beard. ‘I'll 
have almost 80 per cent, for Mr. Luna’s 
equity in it has been mortgaged very heav- 
ily tome. He isa very fine gentleman, and 
very artistic; but he is not a good business 
man, and he cannot seem to alter his style 
of living to go up and down with his in- 
come.” 

“Hardly anybody can,” observed Dayid, 
his keen yellow eye straying from Meyer to 
Izzy and back again. ‘‘When a man’s style 
of living goes up it stays up, so when his 
income goes down he goes broke. I’m sorry 
to hear that Luna is losing money per- 
sonally.”’ 

Izzy was studying the toe of his patent- 
leather shoe intently. 

“What’s the matter with the Square 
Deal’s distribution?’ he suddenly asked. 
“They’re not grossing as much as they used 
to, on the Luna productions or any others.” 

‘Well,’ hesitated Meyer, then removed 
his hand from his beard, “‘when partners 
quarrel the business suffers. You know 
Mr. Piltz is going to marry Joseph Silbern- 
smitt’s sister, and is going over to take the 
vice-presidency of the Excelsior.” 

This was news! Izzy’s toe held itself 
with extreme rigidity. Every opportunity 
in the motion-picture industry was as care- 
fully filed and cross-indexed in that young 
man’s mind as was each of the several dol- 
lars of his meager capital, and.the most 
important factor in his potential greatness 
was distribution. 

“That shoots the Square Deal all to 
pieces,” he decided. “You can’t beat 
McCarthy for a go-getter, but he is no good 
as a manager. He needed a partner like 
Piltz. He can sell pictures, but he can’t 
pick ’em.” 

“Yes,” agreed Meyer Guldengeld, nod- 
ding his ponderous head. ‘‘The Luna has 
only two more pictures with the Square 
Deal, and then it is going to secure other 
distribution.” 

Isidor Iskovitch heard this with quiver- 
ing intensity, but nobody could tell it, for 
he kept his gaze on his shoe, lest the keen 
eyes of old David and old Meyer should 
detect the sudden glitter in him. 

And the Faun sobbed on! 
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HERE is in Hollywood a hotel which, 

from its location and other advantages, 
has been the meeting place and hostelry of 
picturedom since many years. Time was 
when it was said that gay and garish doings 
took place here; but that time passed with 
the sudden rush of. virtue to the heads of 
the business, and it is now as staid and re- 
spectable as any arched and palmed and 
green-lawned and sofa-lobbied caravansary 
of its type anywhere. Its weekly riots would 
be as boring were it not that, after all, the 
picture folk are of one great family and 
make these weekly events the nucleus of 
many delightful smaller parties; which, 
breaking away from the main stem of the 
diversion of dancing around and around 
and around, gather here and there in lobby 
and on porches and in rooms. 

One such of these parties was in the suite 
of Henry Lord Candysh on the night when 
Isidor Iskovitch dined at Meyer Gulden- 
geld’s mansion, and the occasion was in 
celebration of Lord’s having that day, ac- 
cording to his unsubstantiated word, made 
two thousand dollars in copper. Strange 
what confusion that carefully hand-picked 
name of his created in certain minds. That 
he was English and of good family—by his 
neatly repressed accent and his own state- 
ments, unsubstantiated—seemed somehow 
to link itself with that middle name among 
people anxious to shine in the reflected 
glory of their friends. So it was quite a 
choice little crowd that drifted in and out 
of his parlor and jostled into his bedroom 
for chatting space, and partook of his lavish 
refreshments, and marveled over him and 
his perfect manners and his unfazable poise 
and the good fortune that had made of his 
life one spectacular romance, from the be- 
ginning until now. A globe trotter, Lord 
Candysh, a reckless adventurer on many 
seas and in many lands, a hunter of big 
game, an intrepid explorer and a medaled 
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hero of the Great War, where, in the For- 
eign Legion, he had acquitted himself with 
incredible valor, as set forth by the press 
clippings in his vellum-bound scrapbook. 
A picture of his mother on the wall—a 
stately, dignified lady of great hauteur, 
with her gray hair coiffed most carefully, 
andin the front of ita tiara which translated 
itself most easily into a diadem. He loved 
his mother, did Henry Lord Candysh, and 
in her, and because of her, loved the entire 
sex; for, first and foremost, last and for- 
ever, Henry was all for the ladies. Con- 
versely, the ladies were all for him; for 
who among them could fail to envy and 
desire such concentrated devotion as he 
bestowed on Prudence Joy this night, he 
never for one moment forgetting to be a 
royal host to all the others? As, for in- 
stance, when Belle Baxter, the leading star 
of the George B. Luna Studios, happened 
to admire his cigarette case, a trifle of lac- 
quered gold inlaid with ivory, and passed it 
around for the general pleasure. 

“You know, I admired the trick myself 
so much that I had the entire dozen laid 
aside for me,’’ observed Henry as care- 
lessly as if he were speaking of a bag of 
peanuts. He smiled benignly on the com- 
pany like a man about to distribute pennies 
to children; then he turned to Belle, and 
drew out his little gold-mounted notebook 
and its miniature automatic pencil of gold 
with a ruby in the tip. ‘‘ Your professional 
initials are B. B., I know. Or would you 
prefer some other monogram?” 

“Why, Mr. Candysh! You don’t ac- 
tually mean 

“A pair of bees,’’ he laughed. “TI think 
that will be better. A pair of honey bees 
engraved in the medallion.” 

Gleefully he made the note, while Prue 
looked up at him in wide-eyed fascination. 
Nothing so regal as this had ever come 
within her ken. 

Hillary Wells, the untamed dramatist of 
the M. P. C., lounged back in his six feet of 
easy negligence and regarded the artist in 
amazement. 

“Behold what manner of man hath come 
among us to work this miracle!”’ he drawled 
in Prue’s ear. “Our little friend Belle is 
supposed to be the hardest-boiled star in 
the welkin, but she’s opening up to this 
bird as if she were a poppy and he the bright 
morning sunshine.” 

Belle Baxter, with pansies for thoughts 
wreathed around her omelet coif, and herself 
compressed into an orange-and-jade eve- 
ning gown well sugared with glittering 
beads, was gazing up at Henry in such 
brazen blandishment as only a flamboyant 
blonde could wield; and sudden fierce jeal- 
ousy flamed in gentle Prue, known for 
years as a hard-working picture actress ab- 
sorbed to her last drop of blood in the 
struggle for success. At that very moment, 
however, the love expert turned to her with 
that lingering smile which was like a caress, 
and the frown passed away from her brow 
like magic, a delicate color swept her cheeks 
and the sparkle snapped back into her 
deep blue eyes. It was then that Wells, 
who was supposed to take nothing in this 
or the next world seriously, became thought- 
ful and even worried, and there was a slight 
lowering of his brows as he glanced up 
at Henry. The host was taking the 
monogram and the address of the next girl 
now, and of Graves, the M. P. C.’s best 
heavy. 

Men and women alike, he booked them; 
then, as one inspired, he went to the tele- 
phone and called a number—any number! 

‘“‘Hello,”’ came a sleepy voice. 

“Hello,” returned Henry. “‘Is Mr. Wain- 
worth there?” 

“Mister who?” inquired the sleepy voice. 

“Oh, thank you. Will you ask him to 
step to the phone, please?”’ 

“Say, who do you want?’”’ demanded the 
other voice, less sleepily. ‘‘You must have 
the wrong number.” 

“Hello, Mr. Wainworth!’’ exclaimed 
Henry Candysh cheerily. “I thought you 
said you’d be taking stock tonight. This is 
Candysh.”’ 

“Say’’—thus the other man, now wide 
awake—“‘you’re either full 0’ hop, home- 
brew or bats. You’ve got the wrong num- 
ber, I tell you,” and bang went that receiver 
on the hook. 

“Well, Mr. Wainworth, you remember 
those eleven cigarette cases I had laid 
aside,” went on Candysh, while all conver- 
sation stopped among his guests. “Would 
you kindly turn them over to your engraver 
the first thing in the morning, and have 
them monogrammed as follows Very 
well; I’ll hold the wire.” 
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Always careful of his little detail, was 
Henry Lord Candysh, and a splendid psy- 
chologist, too; for he did not explain to the 
round-eyed audience that he was waiting 
for the man to get pencil and pad. They’d 
deduce that themselves. Instead, he turned 
to them smilingly and said, “‘This is the 
only way to do it. I’m so forgetful I don’t 
dare let it go until morning or you’d never 
getthem. . . . Allright, Mr. Wainworth. 
Now I'll read you the list of monograms 
and the addresses belonging to each, and 
please mail them out as rapidly as they are 
finished.” 

It was while he was conducting this deft 
performance, with but ten dollars to his 
name and no credit or acquaintance at any 
jeweler’s shop in California, that Isidor 
Iskovitch came into the hotel briskly, after 
dropping David Schusshel at another hotel, 
and going up to the telephone operator 
asked her to find out if Mr. McCarthy was 
in his room. 

The girl, a jovial, plump person who had 
once worked on the M. P. C. lot and knew 
Izzy well and kindly, wiped the tears from 
her eyes and with an impatient hand mo- 
tioned him to wait while she listened in, for 
this was rich. 

“It’s that Candysh,”’ she explained when 
the show was over. ‘‘He’s the greatest 
paper hanger that ever hit this location. 
There isn’t a minute out of the day or night 
that he isn’t putting up a twenty-four sheet 
for himself some place,” and frankly and 
freely she betrayed the confidence of her 
position, because this one was too good to 
keep, telling Izzy with great gusto about 
“the sleepy simp at the other end of the 
wire and the bird upstairs going right on 
with his trills and warbles.” 

Izzy’s grin was but half-hearted, for 
somewhere in this joke he seemed to detect 
something unethical. 

“‘T knew he was a four-flusher.”’ 

“He’s a perfect gentleman!’’ denied the 
operator indignantly. ‘‘What you call him 
depends on where you sit. You say he’s a 
four-flusher and I say he’s a kidder, and 
I’m the one that’s right.’’ She plugged in 
McCarthy’s room energetically. ‘‘Why, he 
gives me a rose every morning, and tells 
me my eyes are like his mother’s! That’s 
the bunk, and I know it; but it’s easier to 
take than a lot of the sweet curse-you’s I 
get for wrong numbers and Mr. 
Iskovitch calling, Mr. McCarthy. Say, 
Izzy, he wants to know if you can’t see him 
tomorrow at the office. He’s just retiring.” 

“No, you tell ’im it’s business, an’ to- 
morrow won’t do. I’m comin’ right up.” 

He found McCarthy in purple pajamas 
and bath slippers, but by no means on the 
point of retiring, for he was puffing a short 
cigar with great vehemence, and the room 
was full of smoke, and his table was littered 
high with papers, and accounting books 
were on every chair. He gave Izzy a wel- 
come cordial enough, but gruff, and cleared 
a seat for him with such evident desire to 
have the call brief that the caller wasted no 
words. 

“Say, Mr. McCarthy, I hear Piltz is 
leavin’ you.” 

“Where did you get that?’’ demanded 
McCarthy, a round-headed, thick-lipped 
big man with a freckled neck. 

“From inside.” Izzy put his hat on the 
table, crossed his legs and took a firm grip 
of his bony ankle with both bony hands. 
“‘T guess that leaves you in sole control of 
the Square Deal, don’t it?” 

“Tf anybody else has anything to say 
about it I’d like to meet him.” 

** Are you gonna continue the business by 
yourself?”’ 

McCarthy took three puffs before he 
answered, meanwhile surveying young Mr. 
Iskovitch with a sulky eye, for he was in 
mean temper this night. 

“Who wants to find out all these things?”’ 

“Me. I got a little money, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. How much will you take for a 
half interest in the Square Deal?” 

McCarthy glued his cigar into one corner 
of his mouth, placed his big hands on his 
big knees and studied young Mr. Iskovitch 
from his curly cowlick to the tips of his 
patent-leather pumps. But he said noth- 


ing. 

“Looky, Mr. McCarthy, we might just 
as well come down to brass tacks. You 
ain’t got much to sell except your organiza- 
tion, and you ain’t got anything I wantta 
buy except half of that. You’re made up 
of a lotta states-rights buyers, an’ it ain’t 
like you was a national distribution with a 
lotta branch offices invested. Now I'll 
show you just why I’d like to buy in, if 
I can reach it. In another year I’m gonna 
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have my own producing com 
want you to believe me, Mr, } 
I’m gonna make it go, an’ I’ 
it big; an’ the first thing I 
on is a good distribution tha 
made bigger as my own b 
Maybe you got some othe 
sight, Mr. McCarthy, an’ 
came to see you right away 
“ Anyhow, you're geared 
McCarthy, and the diser 
dropped from between th 
looked into the dark-brown 
hurdle rider who had never y 
bone 
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partner, and I’ll tell the world, 
the information, that Lucius P 
me the dirtiest, rottenest low- 
that one man ever put over o 
For twelve years we bucked th 
gether, and made money, and pla 
enough with each other, till sud 
married into the Excelsior, and 
The rest of that speech, conta’ 
he thought of Piltz, was so ; 
that Izzy, though used to pro! 
awed until he was through, w 
observed: Cae 
“Yes, it’s tough, Mr. McCa 
just the same you’re gonna need 
because you’re a man that can g 
better than he can pick ’em; an’ 
it myself, I got judgment abou 
The sales of the M. P. C. proy 
a hard worker, and what’s moi 
those things, I’m a fellow that’s 
success. I said it eight years ag 
gonna be the biggest producer ii 
ness, an’ I’m gonna be! Now d 
to talk some business with me o1 
cause if you don’t I’ll keep my e 
some other good distribution fc 


McCarthy lit a fresh cigar. H 
in his chair and smoked. Occa 
looked at the gangling boy sittin 
at the end of the table, and mar 
colossal cocksureness. F) 

“How much had you 
able to pay for a half inte 
Deal?” he abruptly inqu: 

“T won’t tell you till I] 
got to sell; and even then 
buy till I know I can pull th 


McCarthy laughed. He had} 
this boy as the wizard who ha 
M. P. C. off the toboggan; anc 
big talk, which would have bee 
in most half-baked youths, see 
simple statement of facts when 
cited by Isidor Iskovitch. Mel 
beginning to melt in spite of hii 
never to have another Jew inh 
for, after all, when an Irishman 
have been in business togethe 
never satisfied with any other. 
across the table for a list, which 
his prospective partner’s hand 
mediately the boy, glancing | 
lifted his head, and his eyes wel 
as he said with a grin: 

“Well, right away you got } 
business you ain’t got—the Geo 
Studios. If I bring you their bt 
it’s an offset to what I’d have t 

“The hell you say!”’ grunted! 
knotting his shaggy brows a 
“How do you know so much?’ 

“My radio set is all recels' 
broadeastin’,” chuckled Izzy, ? 
ened the crease between his eye 
his gaze earnestly to that list. 

McCarthy, watching him fo 
grunted again, then rose and ? 
other end of the table to his neg’ 

Meantime the party in Henr 
dysh’s rooms had broken up,! 
had taken Prue home with — 
which had left her fluttering ‘ 
kissed her hand in parting. R 
had found Belle Baxter waitin} 

“T think I lost a brooch in 
Mr. Candysh.”’ | 

“Suppose we find out,” h 
suggested. 

Nothing loath, she went up ¥ 


accepted, and seated herseli » 
while she smoked it; and it/@ 
been wonderful to behold t 
Henry Lord Candysh as he f 
for the benefit of Belle Baxty 
fresh about him! He was 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
through and through, talked about pleas- 
ant and cheerful and agreeable things—his 
home in England, and how he feared he’d 
one day have to return and take his hered- 
itary share of responsibility in the gov- 
ernment and rehabilitate the old family 
estate, and bring life and gayety into the an- 
cient place, and be his dear old mother’s prop 
and mainstay, and would probably have 
to bring home a Lady Candysh to do the 
honors! That was a slip about the title, he 
added with a smile, though there was an 
uncle of his, quite an elderly chap, whose 
death would compel Henry Lord Candysh 
to put a comma after his first name. Neat 
way of putting it, that, and Belle Baxter 
was so proud of herself for discovering what 
he meant by it that it added to her admira- 
tion of him. Henry, Lord Candysh! It 
would be wonderful to be Lady Candysh, 
and go to queen it in this little place, a pho- 
tograph of which he nonchalantly. showed 
her—a sprawling castle which looked about 
the size of Westminster Abbey and 
stretched its majestic parks over ‘the hills 
and far away. Belle, looking through her 
hand bag, failed to find her handkerchief, 
and Candysh supplied the omission with a 
dainty hand-embroidered affair which he 
had taken as a fond remembrance from a 
heart-hungry lady he had met one night at 
Bar Harbor. He had quite a collection of 
such souvenirs. They were handy things 
to have around. 

“This was my mother’s,” he explained 
with tender reverence. ‘‘See, it has her in- 
itial in the corner, and the wreath around it 
is a part of our crest. Iam glad to have you 
have it. Your eyes are so like hers.” 

The case-hardened Belle Baxter almost 
sniffed as she accepted this precious sou- 
venir; and a thrill, a positive and distinct 
thrill, permeated her as, in placing the 
handkerchief in her hand, his fingers rested 
warmly on hers for a fleeting instant. That 
was all. Oh, he was a real gentleman, Henry 
Lord Candysh was! With any other man 
whom she knew there’d have been a battle 
for a kiss inside of two minutes after the 
door closed; but what was a battle for a 
kiss compared to that ecstatically signifi- 
cant finger touch? 

Izzy Iskovitch, absorbedly revolving 
Tad McCarthy’s best and lowest offer, and 
planning vigorously the next steps towards 
his first combine, came around the corner 
of the corridor just as Miss Baxter and Mr. 
Candysh were emerging from the door of 
that perfect gentleman’s suite, and the 
manner in which Henry put Belle’s cloak 
around her shoulders was such as might 
have given pointers to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
while in the eyes of Belle Baxter, as she 
turned them up to the expert whose every 
move was a caress, there was such a light 
as she had never shown in her best close-up. 

“The dirty bum!’’ murmured Isidor 
Iskovitch; but there was in him a fierce 
joy to find such ready proof of the unworthi- 
ness of the fellow who was putting Prue’s 
work on the blink—and otherwise diverting 
her. 

Iv 

INCE all the truly profound philoso- 

phers are now dead, we shall probably 
never have formulated for us just what 
devastation love causes on a movie set. As 
attest the case of Prudence Joy. There she 
stood in the center of the gay and gaudy 
futurist parlor, a limp and leaden thing 
with a head apparently of solid bone and a 
body as implastic and unnatural as a wax 
manikin in a show window. Round her 
blazed the livid lights, in front of her stood 
on its three stiff legs, like some giant one- 
eyed insect, the inert camera; for there 
was positively no use to grind. Back of the 
camera, helpless and hopeless, stood Benny, 
the camera man, and Sapp, the director, and 
Hillary Wells, the author, and the worried 
parents of The Woman’s Half, all gazing 
blankly at the empty shell which had once 
been Prudence Joy. She was still willing, 
poor thing, to give all there was in her; but 
there was nothing there. She did not even 
know that the rehearsals had stopped; but 
had stood for five minutes, passively wait- 
ing for somebody to come and push her into 
another position and tell her to do some- 
thing she would do. 

“**Sing, ho, the pretty flowers, ’tis the 
merry month of May, the cat fell in the 
cream pot and the devil is to pay,’’”’ quoth 
Hillary Wells with a sigh. “1 don’t know 
what we can do, Sapp, unless I rewrite the 
piece and make it the tragedy of a beauti- 
ful dumb-bell.”’ 

“T could photograph her fine for that,” 
agreed Benny. ‘Sapp, why don’t you let 
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this sequence go and shift over to the 
prison set? There’s some dumb-despair 
stuff there that she ought to be able to do.” 

“‘She’d smile straight through, with that 
same imbecile expression she put into this,” 
worried the director. ‘‘I can’t use the stuff 
we’ve shot in this sequence. It’s the key to 
the whole play; and, moreover, it’s the 
last sequence in this set. They’re waiting 
to strike it as soon as I get through.” 

““What’s the matter?’”’ asked the tense 
voice of the general manager just behind 
them. 

“She’s dead,” said Sapp. ‘‘The cuckoo 
came on the lot with her this morning and 
I made her send him away. Well, you see 
what’s happened. Yesterday everything 
was all wrong, but today it’s worse. We 
don’t get anything, right or wrong. The 
fact of the matter is that when he went 
away she went with him. She isn’t here, 
that’s all.” 

“Say, looky, he ain’t on the level, that 
fella,” said Izzy, “‘an’ I’m gonna tell her 
what I know about him.” 

He made an impulsive step toward the 
set, but Sapp stopped him. 

“Don’t you throw that girl into hyster- 
ics,” he protested. ‘‘l’ve known Prue as 
long as you have. This is the first time 
she’s ever let any personal emotion of hers 
interfere with her work, and the girl’s hard 
hit. She’s in love, if you know what that 
means.” 

Benny laughed at the involuntary grim- 
ace that twitched spasmodically on Izzy’s 
lips. It was funny, that ludicrous contor- 
tion which passed with a gulp; but Hillary 
Wells, watching the young G. M., who was 
not yet a man but had never taken any 
time to be a boy, studied him thoughtfully 
and laid up a new and interesting bit in 
his gallery of human emotions. There was 
material here which he’d use some time. 
Suddenly Sapp, with the angelic patiencé 
that distinguishes a good director when he 
is not in a devilish temper, walked in to his 
star, and taking her hand in his patted it 
gently. 

“Listen a minute, Prue.” 

“Yes, Ernest.’’ And the smile she turned 
up to him was so wistfully sweet that he 
felt more helpless than ever. 

“T wish you’d pull yourself together, 
girlie. They’re waiting for this set, and we 
should get out of it. As I’ve told you over 
and over, you’re not giving us a thing. 
Your mind isn’t in the scene, and it’s so 
important. Now I’m going to let you have 
ten minutes by yourself, to concentrate. 
Whatever’s in your thought, get it out. 
Give this scene your undivided attention 
and all your heart and soul for just one 
hour, and we'll be through. Now please do 
this—for me—won’t you, Prue?” 

“Yes, Ernest.”’ And her eyes suffused 
with tears. 

She hurried away to the little settee be- 
neath the fantastically arching stairway, 
and, with an encouraging smile, Ernest 
placed a screen in front of her. When he 
went back to the group behind the camera 
Dennis Doone was there, and Graves, the 
heavy; and the six of them, Sapp and 
Benny, Izzy and Hillary Wells, Graves and 
Dennis, moved over to where they could 
get a peep at Prue sitting behind the screen. 
With her hands clasped tightly around her 
kneé, she was gazing fixedly at the bright 
colors in a painted peacock’s tail, her lips 
set and her brows knotted. She was duti- 
fully concentrating, and there was some- 
thing so pathetic in her effort that all six of 
her old friends felt suddenly brutal and 
sordid and made of extremely coarse clay. 

“Damn that skunk!” growled Dennis 
Doone. “I didn’t suppose anybody would 
ever get Prue like this. I tried it myself 
once.” Dennis was now happily married 
and the proud father of a bouncing boy, 
but he could allow himself the paternal 
affection which a man always feels for a 
might-have-been. “If this Candysh is 
right I don’t know men.” 

“Well, I can tell you he ain’t right! 
He’s a four-flusher.”’ 

And the five other he-gossips gathered 
round Izzy eagerly while he told of seeing 
Candysh coming from his rooms with a 
girl, unnamed, and detailed the trick of the 
cigarette cases; on which narrative Hillary 
Wells laughed with great glee. 

“T was one of those boobs,” he admitted. 
“T asked for a hill and a well on mine, and 
told him to put a tombstone on Graves’. 
And may the shades of my sane ancestors 
forgive me, but I believed that we’d get the 
things S I have confidence in him, however, 
as a reliable liar. Last night I ventured to 
ask a few roundabout questions calculated 
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to throw suspicion on his record in the 
Foreign Legion, but he proved up on me. 
He made me feel the silver plate in his 
skull, which he received in the only success- 
ful attempt to bombard Berlin. After such 
damning evidence what could I say?” 

“The Foreign Legion!” blurted Dennis. 
“Why, I wasin the Foreign Legion myself !’’ 

“Tet me feel your skull,” demanded 
Wells, but Dennis merely shook off the 
hand which was pawing over his head and 
went on: ‘I was in the service a year and 
a half, and I never heard of this hero. I’m 
going to round him up.” 

“Right,” approved Wells; ‘‘and when 
somebody gets something on him we'll or- 
ganize ourselves into a Coo Clucks Can and 
hang it on the bird and head him due east 
with a three-thousand-mile ticket.” 

In the laugh of approval, Izzy, stepping 
to the edge of the group, looked again at 
Prue. She had not moved, and suddenly 
there came into him such a rage against 
Henry Lord Candysh as he had never felt 
against any living person. It was a rage 
that burned in his heart with an actual 
physical heat, and part of it went out to 
Prue for her folly and smothered the sym- 
pathy which struggled in him. He looked 
at his watch and abruptly left the set, for 
he had an engagement with George B. 
Luna, connected closely with his triangular 
scheme for future aggrandizement. He had 
barely time to make it, and hurrying out to 
his car without his hat, he whizzed over to 
the pretty colonial residence which housed 
the offices of the Guldengeld investment. 

He was closeted with the lethargic Luna 
for nearly an hour, after which he walked 
out on the lot, full of the exultant thrill of 
potential proprietorship. It was a fine lot 
for a man to begin his producing plants; 
not a very big plant, but everything in it 
was splendidly built and had the class 
which appealed to Izzy’s instincts. Hot 
dog! There was nothing to mar his pros- 
pects of happiness; nothing—and just then 
he saw Henry Lord Candysh and Belle 
Baxter emerge from the big stage. Henry 
was carrying Belle’s cloak and hand bag, 
and they were so absorbed in each other 
that they passed quite close to the glower- 
ing Izzy without seeing him. Suddenly 
pepdysh looked up into the inspirational 
s 


y. 

“‘T wonder if that’s my airplane,”’ he said 
on the spur of the moment. Can you 
make out that little spot underneath the 
left wing? Is it a green circle with a red 
C in the center?”’ 

“Your airplane! I didn’t know you had 
an airplane, Henry!” 

“Bought it this morning,” he jauntily 
told her. “‘The fellow is tuning it up today, 
and as soon as he has it in condition you 
shall take the first ride in it with me. Iam 
afraid this breeze is a trifle raw for you, 
Belle.” And around her shoulders he 
placed her cloak in that manner which 
was a lingering caress; and Belle Baxter, 
who owned her own house and a big share 
in a paying oil well, wondered if a lord’s 
lady would rank over or under his mother. 

“The bum!” said Izzy, and hurrying 
out to his car whizzed back to the M. P. C. 

He had intended to telephone Meyer 
Guldengeld for an appointment immedi- 
ately, and he was blazing with wrath to 
find that all his attention and all his inter- 
est were centered on the matter of Henry 
Lord Candysh and Prudence Joy. Jealousy 
possessed him at the very moment when he 
wanted his head clear for business, and he 
knew it, and he wouldn’t risk an appoint- 
ment with Meyer Guldengeld today. 

Still fuming, he rushed on Sapp’s set and 
stood behind the camera for a moment to 
watch. Graves and Dennis and Prue were 
in the climax of their scene; Graves at the 
foot of the stairs, Dennis just below him, in 
that tense moment which always comes 
between the juvenile and the heavy; and 
Prue, standing to the side and supposed to 
be frantic with apprehension over the 
murderous conflict about to ensue, was in 
the proper pose and going through all the 
proper motions with a strained attempt at 
animation that was pitiful to behold. 

“T think we'll try it now,” said the direc- 
tor, stepping out of the set; but his voice 
was dead and cold. ‘‘ We’re going to shoot 
it this time. Now all of you put some pep 
into ‘this scene. We'll get it! It’s in us! 
Come on, put it over! Camera!” 

Benny, shaking his head, began to grind. 

“It’s too bad, it’s too bad,” said a softly 
unctuous voice at Izzy’s side. 

It was little old David Schusshel, and 
his kindly eye was full of sympathy. Sapp, 
watching the scene, called his reminders 


of action with such verve as he « 
out of his discouraged soul, 

“Tt’s no use to torture the p 
commented David when Sapp fin; 
stepped over to them. ‘I’ve seen 
fore get it like this, and there’s y 
stop it. It’s a disease like the r 
the measles, and it has to run }) 
course. We just have to consider 
pices won’t be up to our pres¢ 
ard.” 4 

“Not on your life!” deela 
clutching his bony fingers into } 
“There ain’t any pictures gonna 
the standard. I’m gonna jolt her, 

The director looked out int 
thoughtfully. He gave the sj 
electrician. The lights died do 
garish colors of the futurist pa) 
into drabness. Graves and Denr 
with Prue to the chaise longue a 
of the set, and, leaving her ther 
despondently to the side door fo) 
High overhead streaks of daylig 
up amid the dim rafters, and ana 
habited bat, thinking the fitfy 
had come again, took a wide 
search of flies. 

“All right, jolt her. 
thing else.” 

“Don’t do it,’’ counseled o 
“T’ve seen everything tried y 
when they’re that way, and it’s ¢} 
worse with Prue than any of ti 
foolish girls get it hard, and g 
quick; but Prue’s a serious gir) 
has to make her or break her, 3 
it to me, Sapp; you’ll pass up tly 
and move out of the set, and ha 
writer or Hillary Wells explair 
was driven stupid by grief.” | 

“T’m gonna jolt her!” deck 
doggedly, and strode on the s| 
motioning Benny to follow, st 
him. “I wantta talk with you 


Prue.”’ 

“All right, Izzy,’”’ she said, 
him; but her smile was full 
apprehension, for, without look 
he led her around back of thes 
canvas cul-de-sac formed betwee 
the prison set adjoining, anda 
Benny stood guard outside to : 
one disturbed them. 

“Look here, Prue, you're th 
picture; an’ what’s worse, you? 
your own work, an’ all becau | 
comes along an’ bunks you with 
love-makin’! He’s no good!” — 

“That’s beneath you, Izzy,’p 
Prue earnestly. “Mr. Candysh & 
man.” 

“He’s a four-flusher and ait 
makin’ simps outta all of you! “ 
those fancy cigarette cases he «i 
night? Well, he was talkin’ io 
telephone. He got some strate 
bed, an’ it was the wrong numlr, 
man hung up on him.” | 

“Tt isn’t true!” And Prie't 
looked on her old friend in as’ 
“T was right in the room ancit 
whole thing. It was a straight 
call, with no breaks in it. Hove 
know such a thing anyhow?” _ 

“Elsie, the telephone oper®! 
stairs, told me. She was laugh’ 
off at the way he had all you 
hooked, makin’ fun of you. $a)! 
after he took you home, I sa’i 
my own eyes come out of his0 
another girl that was at that al 
they were in there alone, for hi 
door when they came out, * 
thought she was the Queen 0? 
way he put her cloak around nee 

ki 


I've tr 


down into her eyes with that 
love-makin’ he pulls on you. 
got it! Now you know wha: 
sucker he’s makin’ outta you! 
The jolt was effective. If hezd 
to rouse her out of her dumb tt 
had done it, for she stared at 10 
were a marble statue; then s 
tension broke, and her whole™ 
shaken with silent sobs whi¢ s 
pressed her lips painfully _t§ 
Izzy’s heart ached for her. He 
his arms and patted her shoul’, 
leaned her head against him 
tears course down her cheeks; 
Izzy suffered intensely for he 
line of his lips did not unbend. #¢ 
surgeon who must probe the ¥ 
“T’ve given it to you st ‘ 
The sooner you forget this scu 
off you’ll be.” 
“Tzzy!’? Her voice came ul” 
“Don’t be angry with me, # 
(Continued on Page ) 
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7; teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 


Mrs. Brooke uses Libbys Milk 


SK any traveling man who covers the 

Rock River Valley in Illinois where’s 

the best place to eat and you’ll hear about 
the Kable Inn at Mount Morris. 


It’s a little inn in a little town, but Mrs. 
J. F. Brooke is there to manage the cuisine 
and she’s one of those women who can 
make new delights out of everyday foods 
—in short, a mighty good cook. 


“Always,” says Mrs. Brooke, “when I 
make this salad dressing, some man will 
come trotting out to the kitchen for the 
recipe so his wife can make it at home.” 


It’s a dressing unusually rich and won- 


| derfully smooth, yet her recipe, you notice, 
| calls for neither butter nor cream. She uses 


milk, but makes its name specific—Libby’s. 


7% teaspoons of butter fat in every can 
For Libby’s Milk is far different from ordi- 


nary milk. Every 16 oz. can of it contains 
7¥% teaspoons of pure butter fat, the en- 
riching part of cream and butter! 


It is milk from selected herds in the finest 


dairy sections of the country—from cows 
that are prized and carefully tended be- 
cause they give exceptionally rich milk. 
But not only that. At our condenseries 
nearby, we evaporate more than half the 
moisture from it, making it double rich. 


Nothing is added to it; none of its food 
values taken away. We seal it at once and 
sterilize it in air-tight cans so we can bring 
it safely to you who live, perhaps, many 
hundreds of miles away. 


The milk that good cooks use 


Order a can of Libby’s Milk from your 
grocer today. Try it tonight in one of your 
favorite dishes. Notice the greater rich- 
ness, the finer flavor it gives. You, too, 
like thousands of other women will want 
it regularly for a// your cooking. 

Upon request we'll gladly send you 
copies of some new folders containing 
recipes sent us by good cooks who use 


Libby’s Milk. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
508 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Bl LK 


The milk that good cooks use 


Mrs. Brooke’s 
Boiled Dressing 


2 teaspoons flour 

1 tablespoon sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon mustard 
Y teaspoon paprika 
1 egg yolk 

6 cup vinegar 


cup Libby’s Milk 


Mix the dry ingredients, add 
the egg yolk and vinegar. 
Cook in a double boiler till 
mixture thickens. Cool and 
add milk. Beatuntilsmooth. 
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(he OR! ENT 
| via Honolulu 


ene 


The Magic Freedom 
of Travel - 


OING to the Orient this 

Autumn? Longing for that 
feeling of utter release, of abso- 
lute freedom, which comes with 
travel in strange lands and fas- 
cinatingly “different” civiliza- 
tions? “‘hensendthe information 
blank today and learn about the 
U. S. Government ships oper- 
ated by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company from San Francisco 
over its famous ““Sunshine Belt 
to the Orient.” Eastern ports of 
call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. 


Next sailings are: 


Pres. Taft . . Sept. 6—Nov. 15 
Pres. Cleveland Sept. 20—Nov. 27 
Pres. Pierce . Oct. 4—Dec. 13 
Pres. Wilson . Oct. 18—Dec. 29 
Pres. Lincoln Nov. 1—Jan. 12 


The cares of 
drop from your shoulders the 
moment you step aboard one of 
these beautiful, perfectly-served 
ships, petty restraints and inhibi- 
tions disappear as by magic, even 
before the mysterious, gay, allur- 
ing East is reached, Such a voy- 
age constitutes ‘‘re-creation’’ in 
its real sense. Send the blank 
today for full information. 


Write Today 


Learn today about the wonderful Paci- 
fic Mail service. Send the blank at 
once for a description of these famous 
Government ships. Find out how you 
can have a matchless vacation at a 
minimum expense. Don’t be too late. 
Write today—now. 


every-day life 


P. M. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Wash., D.C. 


Info. Division C247L 


eS 
Please send without obligation the literature de- 
scribed above. I am considering trip to the OrientL], 
to EuropeLJ, to South Americal). I would travel 
Ist classO), 240), 340. 


My Name. 


My Street No. or R. F. D.- 


Town eee | eee 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail S. 8. Co. 


508 California St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

can’t help it. I’m all in. I don’t know 
what’s happened to me, but—I love him.”’ 

“You what?” His voice was suddenly 
harsh again. He had thought, manlike and 
fool-like, that he had convinced her. “‘ Well, 
then you’re in for it good, and you’re gonna 
be laughed at every time anybody sees you. 
You know where I just came from? The 
George B. Luna Studios. You know who I 
just saw there? Your bird Candysh. You 
know what he was doin’? He was carryin’ 


| Belle Baxter’s cloak and handbag, an’ 


makin’ her dizzy in her dip the same 
way he did you. He was startin’ out to lunch 
with her in his new car, an’ he told her he 


| just bought an airplane an’ she’s to have the 


first ride in it. Maybe he’ll give you the 
second ride! Hear what I’m tellin’ you?”’ 

Suddenly he was confronted by a Prue 
whom he had never seen before. She sprang 


| back from him in a fury, and her eyes were 
| flashing and her little fists were clenched. 


“You did it!’’ she charged him shrilly. 
“You told Sapp to order him off theset! You 
drove him over to the Luna lot to that 
brazen Belle Baxter! I’ll never forgive you 
as long as I live! Go away from me! Don’t 
talk to me!”’ And her voice broke into a 
shriek which brought Sapp running back 
into the dim gray alcove filled with scaf- 
folding and dust. He gaped. Their gentle 
Prue, known as the most docile worker in 
the profession, had turned termagant. ‘‘ And 
you, Ernest!’ she shrilled at him. “Unless 
you revoke that order, and allow Mr. Can- 
dysh to come on the set whenever he likes, 
I won’t work! Do you hear? I won’t 
work!” 

“All right, let him come!’’ snapped Izzy 
in a passion of his own. ‘‘ You can have 
him! Send for him! I’ll go over and get 
him if you say so! And now clean up your 
make-up and get back to work! I’m gonna 
strike this set tonight!”’ 

“‘T’ll do the scenes!’’ declared Prue with 
a snap of her jaws. ‘‘ You don’t need worry 
about your scenes! That’s all you care 
about!’ 

She dashed out of the alcove, and grab- 
bing her make-up box from beneath the 
stairway, dabbed away her tears and put on 
fresh powder and touched up her coiffure 
with a few vindictive jabs. 

“What did you do to her, give her 
TNT?” inquired Benny. 

Looking at the grim faces of Izzy and 
Sapp, he made no more inquiries but hur- 
ried to his camera as Sapp yelled ‘Kick 
“em on!” 

The lights flared up, the gaudy colors of 
the futurist set sprang out in all their 
ghastly artificiality under the weirdly 
tinted illumination, and the very atmos- 
phere seemed to be electrified as Graves 
and Doone and Prue took their places; for 
tensity was quivering in them all by now. 
It is a delicately attuned thing, this por- 
trayal of emotion, and a company at work 
is as sensitive as radio antenne. They were 
tightened to the keenest pitch as Sapp told 
them there would be no rehearsals; then he 
gave the word, and Benny, throwing his 
cap on the floor, began grinding, while on 
the lips of Izzy as he stood behind the 
camera there came a trace of cruel triumph. 
Prue was putting it over! She had it in her! 
She could do it if she wanted to! Scene 
after scene clicked into the box. A new roll 
of film was put up. The voice of Sapp was 
sharp, barking; and Prue, truly jolted out 
of herself, worked like one possessed, clear 
through to the last big climax of the se- 
quence; but David Schusshel, standing 
beside Izzy, shook his head. 

“‘T don’t see how you could do it, Izzy. I 
thought you was in love with her yourself. 
I guess you’re so young yet you don’t know 
what you’re doing.”” And he put his hand 
on his young G. M.’s shoulder; then he 
stopped, for the tears were streaming down 
Izzy’s cheeks, and suddenly the boy gave a 
gulp and darted forward as Sapp yelled to 
cut, and he reached the center of the set 
just in time to catch Prue in his arms. She 
had fainted. 

v 

EYER GULDENGELD stepped softly 

to the door of his library and peered 
cautiously through the portiéres into the 
little drawing-room, the cozy one where 
only intimate friends of the family were in- 
vited, and he spread his jeweled hand 
thoughtfully across his glossy black whisk- 
ers as he surveyed the tableau. On the di- 
van, her black eyes shining and unblinking 
in the warm rays of the afternoon sun, sat 
his little granddaughter Miriam, the pride 
of his heart, with her hands clasped around 
one knee in true flapper fashion, and in 
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splendidly acquired disregard of the amount 
of hosiery she might be displaying; and she 
was smiling up most appreciatively to the 


gangling young man who sat beside her, ° 


speaking as follows: 

“The trouble is with the exhibitors. We 
have advanced ideas, perhaps; but the 
exhibitor is not always ready for them, .so 
we are compelled to mix in a little of the ad- 
vanced ideas with the old—the old—the 
old stuff which he knows, and give it to 
him a little at a time. Now Hillary Wells 
and Simmons and’’—should he say “I,” 
“myself”’ or ““me’’?—“‘well, we three have 
an idea for a picture y 

Meyer Guldengeld went away from the 
portiéres and sat thoughtfully in his an- 
tique chair at his antique desk in light softly 
shaded by antique draperies, while he pains- 
takingly sifted through a short list of names. 
Young Joseph Reinbaum, now. Business 
prospects, very good; character, not so 
good; social position, medium. Character 
not so good, character not so good! Young 
Stanley Rothschild, now. Business pros- 
pects, not so good; character, not so good; 
social position, fine. Out! Medium-young 
Seth Lotsky, now. Business prospects, fine; 
character, fine; social position, fine. Meyer 
pondered a long time over this name, but 
ever before him came the sharp-featured 
countenance of Seth Lotsky, whose family 
had been wealthy in the old country for 
many generations, and it was a cold coun- 
tenance, the countenance of a man who did 
not like music or flowers or animals; but— 
business prospects fine, character fine, social 
position fine! Young Isidor Iskovitch, now. 
Business prospects, fine; character, fine; 
social position, none. Over this name, too, 
Meyer pondered, holding his jeweled hand 
quite motionlessly across his glossy black 
beard, while he reviewed the seven Isko- 
vitch uncles, six whiskered and one not, 
about whom he had taken the trouble to 
inquire since David Schusshel spoke to him 
of Izzy. A junk dealer, a pawnbroker, an 
installment furniture man, a delicatessen 
keeper, a secondhand clothing merchant, a 
secondhand book dealer; a pants presser; 
all hard-working men who behaved them- 
selves and paid their bills and raised their 
families as well as they could; the second 
generation had, in fact, a rabbi, a lawyer, 
a doctor, a musician—and Izzy! Meyer 
Guldengeld stepped softly to the door of 
his library and peered cautiously through 
the portiéres into the little drawing-room. 
Miriam sat on the divan, her black eyes 
shining and unblinking in the warm rays of 
the afternoon sun, ‘and her hands clasped 
around one knee in true flapper fashion, 
while she smiled up most appreciatively 
to Izzy, who was speaking as follows: 

‘As the time goes on there is going to be 
less and less profits on each picture; and 
that will shut out the little fellows and the 
gamblers, so that we get down to a legiti- 
mate business foundation; and the future 
is going to see the biggest fortunes ever 
made in the industry since the few that 
were made in the very beginning, and these 
will be more substantial fortunes than 
those first ones.” 

He paused and looked at his watch 
briskly; and, smiling, Meyer Guldengeld, 
on this hint, walked into the room. 

“‘T am sorry to have delayed you, Mr. 


Iskovitch, but I had some things to turn. 


over in my mind; and I know you will ex- 
cuse me, both for delaying you and for 
having you come to my house, I always 
like to do business with friends of the fam- 
ily in my home.”’ He shook hands most 
cordially with young Iskovitch, and beamed 
down into the clear straight gaze of the 
boy with something of David Schusshel’s 
friendliness to all the young and the prom- 
ising. “If you will just step into my li- 
brary, Mr. Iskovitch, I will be with you in 
a moment.’ And he opened the portiéres. 

Mr. Iskovitch, though already the sharp 
crease was beginning to incise itself between 
his eyes, remembered to bow to Miriam 
politely before he went through the por- 
tiéres, and then Meyer Guldengeld walked 
back to his little granddaughter, and put- 
ting his hands on both her slim shoulders 
held her off and looked at her fondly, in her 
simple afternoon dress of white and green. 

“How do you like him, my dear?” 

Miriam looked up at her grandfather with 
the saucy wide eyes of a flapper and that 
many-toothed smile. 

‘“‘T think he is a splendid business man, 
grandpa,’’ she laughed, then suddenly she 
blushed and her eyes dropped diffidently 
and she leaned her head against his impres- 
sive chest and twisted awkwardly. He 
patted her head, and, putting her away 


from him, went toward the librar 
If everything narrowed down te 
choice between Seth and Izzy it 
be Seth. : 

“T only have a few minutes, 
geld,’’ began Izzy briskly as soon 
man came in. “Mr. Guldenge 
losing money out at the Lu 
going to lose more. Your son 7 
be a smart young man, but he’sr 
picture business.” | 

“Well, we don’t have to dis 
said Meyer with a frown. “Tenn 
fine boy, and you’ll like him } 
you come to know him sogia 
What else have you to say a 
ness out there?”’ % 

“T can turn it into a profit,” ws 
fident assertion. ‘It has a repu 
class, and if its output had sale 
could make money.” 

“That would be fine,” consi 
Guldengeld, and laid his hand 
beard while he pondered. “Thai 
very fine, because if I saw any p) 
that investment, I had though 
turn it over to Miriam for her in 

“That’s nice,” returned Izz 
slight narrowing of the eyes as | 
immediately the trend of this eo 
In truth, the suggestion gave h 
kick; but the hurdler who had ne 
a bone cleared his brow. “Aft, 
Guldengeld, even if it was he 
now, your granddaughter hasn’t 
to make a safe bargain for hers: 
have to discuss my proposal wit 
come to you with a straight 
osition, Mr. Guldengeld, that | 
rest on its own feet or it’s nog 
two men gazed at each other t 
and never had Isidor Iskovit 
in the estimation of Meyer 
at that moment. “I have a hui 
sand dollars, Mr. Guldengel 
I can buy a half interest in th 
Distributing Company. If 
me two hundred and fifty thous 


0) 


I gotta boss the whole thin 
“T cannot break down t! 
’ said Meyer with a 


“That’s all right, Mr. Guld) 
plied Izzy with a return of ] 
cheerful grin, in which what wi 
boyishness came uppermost. 
objections to let Tenny be gene 
and a couple o’ vice presidents 
I’m the boss and he does what 
Slowly and gravely Meyer 
head. 3 

“Looky here, Mr. Guldenge 
ord at the M. P. C. shows that! 
to make money out of a plant, | 
over the Luna Studios yestert 
turn it into a good profit. Ii 
want is this: I have to stay at 
for a year yet. I havea man] 
put over there in my place—Sif 
was going over to be general mia 
Climax next month, but he [sn 
his contract yet and I can getill 
with me. At the end of the ja 
personal charge myself unde 
contract, with an option that | 
for another five years if I wantp 
I have shown 8 per cent divideis 
with depreciation and improv 
sidered.” a 

Again Meyer nodded slowlyn 
his hand across his whiskers; /¢ 
he pondered a long while, ¢ 
glancing at Izzy with knitted 10 

“‘T will take a few days to thi? 
Mr. Iskovitch, and in the (ea 
should like to have other tal} ¥ 
Could you come to dinner th & 

“T’ll be too late.” And Izzy 0s 
“T’]] have to make up for my Me 
here now. I might not get aw 
office before eight o’clock.” 

“Dinner will be at nine oct 
Meyer, shaking hands cordia/ W 
“Don’t stop to dress. I won’ 
be nobody here but you ¢ 
Miriam, of course.” 


vi 


T WAS due to an accident! 
Lord Candysh, busy witlol 
pects, came back to Pruden? % 
having remained away for t)© 
was just leaving the hotel ¢ ™ 
call for Belle Baxter, to take 
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Gold Seal 
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NGOLEUM 
_Art-Rucs 


That book you’d never found time 
to read before—you can finish it 
now, thanks to Congoleum Rugs! 


For with these rugs on your floors, 
there’s no tiresome sweeping or beat- 
ing to do. A few minutes with a 
damp mop or cloth, a few brisk rubs 
—and your rugs are spotless, their 
cheery patterns bright as new. 


gar Congoleum Rugs are ideal 


summer rugs, for indoors and on the 
porch. They’re waterproof, so rain 
and spilled things can’t hurt them. 
They’ve a firm, enameled surface 
that stands hard wear. And they 


Freedom from Work— 


Freedom for Leisure 


covering that can compare with 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. Be 
sure to see them—at your favorite 
dealer’s—today. 

GC Bit) fen 9.00 Ofte caSe ft.S 


l 
Ue kta Ott.) 1.25 9 ft.x 1014 ft. 1 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 


The rug illustrated is made only in the fwe large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with it, 


3.50 
5.75 


116 ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 419 ft. $1.95 
See tteexeo ft. alt) Osos lie, GEAe 
Gold- Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard 


td 


yards wide . . . 85c per square yard 
3 yards wide . . . 95c per square yard 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 

“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes” is 
an interesting illustrated folder showing 
all the beautiful rug designs in full 


never ruffe up in the wind or color. A copy will be gladly sent free. 


This is Gold-Seal A - P “is - 
Congoleum Art-Rug “kick up” underfoot. They lie so 
No. 528. The 6x9 ft. 


size costs only $9.00 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in 
snugly to the floor that they need roll form in a wide range of unbordered 
patterns for use where it is desired to 
cover the entire floor. It combines all the 
nw va ; sanitary, flat-lying and artistic qualities 
‘ail to Look for This Gold Seal of Gold-Seal Aneediset Rugs. eet 
‘sonly one guaranteed Congoleum and in the house—and amazingly low two and three yards wide: Pattern 
old-Seal Congoleum identified by the prices. You'll find no other floor- 
‘shown above. This Gold Seal (printed 


reen on a gold background) gives you 
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Watch This 


Column 
“Merry Go Round” 


a great success 


I try to hold myself down to lean 
adjectives when speaking of 
‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ but it’s a 
hard thing to do. The picture has 
enthralled me and during its pre- 
mier showing in 
New York it 
played to enor- 
mous crowds de- 
spite the heat. 
It’s love that 
makes the world 
go round and 
love that makes 
the ‘‘Merry Go 
Round.”’ I have 
never seen a 
more beautiful 
love affair on the 
screen. Watch forit, seeit, then tell 
me if you agree with the foremost 
critics that “‘it is one of the great 
plays of the year.’ | believe every 
first class theatre in America will 
show it—it’ssounusual—soutterly 
different, 

x ok 
And keep in 
mind UNIVER- 
SAS Sone at 
classic, ‘‘ The 
Hanchback of 
Notre Dame,’’ 
fronmeevictor 
Hugo’simmortal 
masterpiece. | 
believe that this is 
the most preten- 
tious spectacle 
ever shown in 
pictures. When it is shown I hope 
everybody will write and tell me 
what they think of it. I feel that 
you will be glad that I called your 


attention to it. 
* * * 


MARY PHILBIN 


As The Little Organ 
Grinder 


ee 


NORMAN KERRY 
As The Count 


Keep watch for 
William Duncan in 
the powerfulchapter 
drama, ‘‘The Steel 
Trail,’’ and Hoot 
Gibson in his big suc- 
cess, ‘‘Out O’Luck.’’ 
If you have not seen 
those other UNI- 
VERSAL plays 
which have proved 
such successes, 
watch for ‘‘ The 
Abysmal Brute,’’ 
**Trifling With 
Honor,’”’ ‘‘ Bavu’’ 
and ‘‘ The Shock’’ 
with LON CHANEY. 
* * * 
UNIVERSAL’'S big family is growing rap- 
idly. Won't you join it? I am receiving 
many splendid letters from “‘ the fans,” and 
we are striving with might and main to 
please—and to show pictures which linger 
long and pleasingly in the mind. The 
UNIVERSAL family knows that youcan’t 
see all that is best in pictures unless you 


see UNIVERSALS. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 


DOROTHY WALLACE 
As The Countess 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
Luna Studios, when the clerk sent a bell 
boy after him, and, in the most polite man- 
ner imaginable, observed: “‘Mr. Candysh, 
the manager wished me to remind you that 
your bill is three weeks overdue, and he is 
in need of funds.” 

The clerk wore a scarlet pompadour, and 
there was that in his eye which belied po- 
liteness. Four trunks, four weeks, and that 
was the limit. 

“Glad to accommodate him,” said Henry 
pleasantly, ignoring the expression of the 
eye and smiling straight into it. “I'll at- 
tend to it at.once. In the meantime, I wish 
you would move me to a larger suite, if you 
please. [ haven’t room enough for the little 
parties I give.” 

With splendid ease he turned, but the 
clerk, though gazing after him with admira- 
tion, had that still in his eye which belied 
his politeness as he again called Mr. 
Candysh back. 


“By the way, a man came in about your’ 


car and asked me to tell you that he wants 
it returned today, unless you make the first 
payment which you promised him two 
weeks ago.” 

“Oh, I am sorry!’’ And genuine regret 
was in Henry’s expressive countenance. 
“That cursed neglect of mine will get me 
into trouble some time. I'll drive right 
down there and pay the fellow in person 


| and apologize for overlooking it. And, oh, 
| yes! If a man comes in about payment for 


certain supplies tell him to drop in this 


| evening, please, with his bill, and about 
| two additional—er—boxes.”’ 


So saying, he turned again, and this time 


| he got away. It was a beautiful day, and 


how could one be morose when the world 


| was so fair? 


So it was that Prudence Joy, working 


| grimly in the prison scenes which Hillary 


Wells had rewritten to fit her mood, gave 
a gasp as she heard a familiar voice from 
the darkness beyond the Kliegels and 
Cooper-Hewitts, and, shielding her eyes 
from the glare, came straight out. 

“T thought you’d left for the East or 
something,”’ she told him with a brave at- 


| tempt at lightness. 


“No, I’ve been busy.” 

He held her slender fingers lightly but 
warmly, and gazed down into her eyes 
smiling and smiling as if it took a long time 
for him to get his fill of her. 

‘“What’s the matter?” she asked with 
sudden anxiety, for she had detected sad- 
ness in him. 

“Oh, nothing. My head has been both- 
ering me a bit of late, and that always reacts 
on my heart. I was gassed, you know. 
I suppose one of these days I’ll just drop 
and pass out. Run back on the set and 
finish your scenes or they’ll order me away 
again.” 

“No, they won’t! They’ll be glad to see 
you at any time. Where does your head 
pain you? Where the silver plate is?”’ 

Her hand came halfway up as if she 
would put it on the memorial tablet which 
marked the spot where he had been kicked 
by a mule, on the Illinois farm where he 
had been born; but he took her fingers and 
held them, smiling fondly at her. 

“There isn’t any pain, now that I have 
seen you.” 

Something dropped just behind them 
with a loud thud. It was a cable being 
shifted by Dennis Doone, who had no occa- 
sion to shift a cable, and no right to; and 
Sapp called over ‘“‘ We’re ready, Miss Joy.” 

“All right, Ernest.’ 

She hurried back into the prison scene, 
her grimness gone; and on her counte- 
nance, as she peered cheerily out into the 
darkness past the barrier of lights, that 
chirpy smile which her tortured director 
had classed as imbecile. 

“Poor little suffering Sally,’”” mumbled 
Wells. “The birdies warble through her 
prison bars, but she hears them not, for her 
false incarceration has driven her mad, mad! 
Will it help you if I rewrite the scene with 
a goofy motif?” 

“Go to hell!’’ growled the director,-and, 
rushing through the scene, dismissed his 
leading lady for an hour, then putting 
Graves and the second lead in the cell, be- 
gan hounding them through the most savage 
rehearsal they had endured for months. 

The back door of the big stage looked 
out on a tank and a coal mine, and a Moor- 
ish palace and a green hill and some distant 
purple mountains and some blue sky, 
all deserted; and here, spreading his hand- 
kerchief on a box, Henry seated Prue with 
a grace such as probably won Columbus his 
chance from Isabella. 
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“T’ll tell you the truth, little lady,” he 
laughed as he seated himself below her in 
the wide doorway and lit a cigarette. “I 
haven’t been near you since you sent me 
word to come back, because I felt uncom- 
fortable. To be brutally frank about it, my 
remittance hasn’t arrived as yet. It’s 
probably chasing me through my old ad- 
dresses, in spite of my cables to the family 
attorney, and I couldn’t run the chance of 
embarrassing you by being caught without 
a penny in my pocket.” 

Prue laughed heartily and happily. 

“You silly boy! As if that could make a 
difference!” 

“Tt has made a lot of difference, although 
none so important as this. You know, Iam 
playing a tip on some copper stock, and 
I turned over all my ready cash to my 
broker; but I was greedy and didn’t give it 
sufficient depth of margin; so I stand to 
lose ten thousand dollars unless I can put up 
two thousand before three o’clock today.” 

“Oh, that’s ghastly!’ 

And what business instincts there were 
in the hard-working star began to tumble 
over and over in agitated flutterings, for 
the loss of ten thousand dollars meant 
something in her world. She’d been a suc- 
cessful actress for eight years, and all she 
had to show for it was a bungalow, an auto- 
mobile, her wardrobe and jewelry, some 
stock in four or five nonproductive oil wells 
and seventeen thousand cash. 

“Oh, it’s only a trifling thing.” And 
Henry jauntily flicked the ashes from his 
cigarette. “‘I’ll just lose that ten thousand 
and forget it. It will be a good lesson to me. 
Where can I take you to lunch for eighty- 
five cents?” 

“We don’t need lunch,” she laughed. 
She was very happy. ‘“‘Anyhow, I have 
plenty of change. . . . Your head’s hurt- 
ing you again!” 

“Not at all,’ he denied, but the twitch 
of pain was still in his brow, and a spas- 
modie breath or two betokened a labored 
heart action. 

“You’re sitting right in the sun,” she 
worried, and would not be content until he 
moved to the other side of the doorway. 
She even helped him up by the elbow, and 
held his other elbow while he sat down 
again, and watched him breathlessly until 
every evidence of his passing weakness was 
gone. There may be those who succeed 
well by cave-man methods, but those who 
take never attain so much as those to whom 
things are given. 

“T think it’s silly for you to lose all that 
money.”’ Prue thoughtfully creased her 
handkerchief and folded it smaller and 
creased it again, then suddenly shook it out 
and crumpled it and dropped it in her lap. 
“Henry, you'll just have to allow me to 
loan you the money to protect that copper!”’ 
_ “Oh, my dear girl!’”” And Henry Lord 
Candysh was shocked beyond expression, 
although he was far too magnanimous to 
display too clearly the resentment which 
he must have felt at her indelicacy. ‘TI 
couldn’t think of it!” 

Oh, yes, you could. I’d let you help 
me out of a little thing like that.” 


Mostearnestly she set herself to the task of . 
persuading him to allow her to loan him two’: 
thousand dollars, and at last she succeeded! © 


It made her tremendously happy, and he 

was repaid in seeing her happiness. He 

waited, idly trying to flick some cigarette 

ashes on the tail of a bird on the ground 

aig ase him, while she ran for her check 
ook. 

It was not until after she had forced the 
check on him that she did what a woman 
who had loved him less would have done in 
the first place. 

“T hear you took a girl home from the 
party the other night, after you took me 
home; and she was up in your rooms.” 

“Oh, yes; one of the girls came back 
after her brooch, and naturally I took her 
home.” 

“Belle Baxter!’’ she guessed. ‘I just 
knew she’d do some trick like that. I 
could tell it the way she watched us all 
evening. You’ve been spending a lot of 
time with her over at the Luna lot too.” 

He made no answer to this. He only 
looked her straight in the eye and smiled, 
and kept on smiling until she smiled also, 
and laughed, and then he said “Aren’t you 
silly?” 

“Yes,”’ she gayly admitted. ‘Oh, by 
the way, Henry, I don’t think that was a 
good joke you played about those cigarette 
cases.” 

A rapid calculation on the part of the 
agile-minded Candysh. If this were Belle 
Baxter, he’d have laughed heartily and 


claimed it as a grand jest 
that Prue had a very small 
like all serious and honest peo 

“Who said it was a joke? 
do you mean?” 

“Why, pretending to 
and only talking into a 4 
out here don’t understa 
thing. They feel that you 
mental capacity in very 

*T still don’t unders 
Henry Lord Candysh begai 
offended. ‘‘Where did y 
that I talked into a dead 

“The telephone operat 

It did not even cross 
he was cornered or that 
veracity was in the least 

“Tt seems impossible 
tell a wanton fib like that 
could have misundersto 
actions. You see, I have | 
rose every morning—as a fi 

“Oh, that explains it! 
gan to glow with indigna 
a safe way to tip girls, 
misunderstood you, and 
presumption to be jealous 

He bent closer to her, anc 
very softly, ‘‘You do like r 

ou?” 

“Possibly,” she drawle¢ 
did not wish to confess ey 
tensity of this devastatin 
had come to her. 

Sensing this, a cruder r 
made the mistake of ar 
Lord Candysh had exel 
ment with the most exp 
America, and gazing at P 
deep regard that was 
took her hand and kis 
It was almost a proposal 


in his new car and made 
on the same, and hunted 
cases, one being for t 
telephone operator, and 
and bought two cases 
took a bunch of orchids out 


vir 
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mere distribution; 
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solidation and the one. 
the motion-picture ma 
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there began to grow an elailf 
old David Schusshel, wat! 
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danger point, that critical 10 
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told by the symptoms, v5. 
proaching; that moment } 
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cannot state too strongly our honest conviction A car less worthy must falter under punishment which 
no motor car in America is yielding finer per- _ Peerless willingly accepts, and through which it main- 


tance, or more stable, steady performance, than _ tains a regularity of arrival that is rarely duplicated. 
New Peerless. ; Epic 
| The satisfaction of Peerless ownership is a satisfac- 


‘OWer runs the entire gamut, as you will, from a tion which is complete and unvarying from one year’s 


*: whisper to a mighty torrent that flows from a __ end to the other. 
Use seemingly inexhaustible. 


It is a satisfaction which has its foundation deep 


bility to go for months, and for unprecedented _ in the knowledge that nothing short of neglect can 


Osands of miles, without carbon removal, is some- diminish the brilliant qualities that set Peerless 


s entirely new in motoring. apart among all our fine cars. 


Tue Preertess Moror Car Company, CLeveLAND, OuI0 
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Smooth 
as Silk 


A lot of men use Talcum for Men 
purely for the sensuous delight of 
its silky feel—not realizing how good 
it is for the skin—how essential to 
perfect skin comfort. 

As a matter of fact, Talcum for 
Men is almost as necessary to good 
shaving as Mennen Shaving Cream. 


For four reasons: 


Your skin should be thoroughly 
dried after shaving. Moisture left 
in the pores is irritating. Talcum for 
Men is highly absorbent—it sucks 
up moisture like millions of fairy 
sponges. 

Talcum for Men removes the shine 
from the skin. 

It provides an invisible film which 
protects sensitive skin from wind 
and sun. 

And it is antiseptic. 

A unique quality of Talcum for 
Men is that it doesn’t show. You can 
use all you like and no one will ever 
know. That is because it is tinted 
with a pigment the exact color of a 
man’s skin. 

Of course, the use of Talcum for 
Men is not limited to shaving. It is 
great after a bath—makes your 
clothes feel loose on a hot day—no 
sticking or chafing. Shake it in your 
hose or in tight shoes. 

As the name indicates it is made 
for men—a he-man product. 

I wish every man who feels that I 
did him a favor by inducing him to 
use Mennen Shaving Cream would 
show his continuing confidence in 


me by giving Talcum for Men a trial. 


I'll guarantee that he will like it. 


° 
bted, Mesug. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
the Old Man that’s been your papa in the 
business.”’ 

“You bet you my life!’ exulted Izzy. 
“But looky, Mr. Schusshel. I ain’t gonna 
leave you so bad off. You know, Simmons 
resigned a while ago, because he wanted to 
be a general manager an’ have a chance of 
his own; so I’m sending him over to the 
Luna Studios. He’ll have a good year’s 
training, an’ when I move over to take his 
place I’ll let you have Simmons to take my 
place, if you want him.” 

“That’s generous.” And David’s twinkle 
for the moment became all beam. “I guess 
the only thing that bothers you now is this 
fellow Candysh that’s made a fool out of 


rue. 

“T’ll get that bird, too,” promised Izzy 
with sudden vindictiveness. “I’ve been 
pretty busy these past few days while he’s 
been buzzin’ around, but my friends haven’t 
been asleep, an’ at ten o’clock I’ll take you 
over on the set an’ show you some fun. 
The big scene in The Woman’s Half is to be 
shot today, an’ Prue done such fine work 
the last time I jolted her that we been 
savin’ up somethin’ for her. It’ll teach her 
a lesson, anyhow, an’ when this bird’s gone 
she’ll settle down an’ be like she was.” 

“By golly, you’re young yet, after all,” 
commented the Old Man half pityingly. 
“Sometimes I forget that you’re only a kid 
because you’re such a born business man, 
and I worry about you, so it’s a relief to me 
to have you show me that you're a fool 
about something. I guess I have to let you 
do like we have to do with Prue—run right 
ahead with your foolishness till you bump 
your head against the stone wall; and 
you'll be better off, if it don’t bust your 
brains out. But say, look here, what is this 
jolt you’re going to hand the poor girl? 
After all, you know, she is my star, and I’m 
paying her salary; and besides that, I’m 
one friend she’s got left. I tell you this 
much, Izzy; I’m a good business man, I 
hope, but I’d rather spoil the picture than 
have Prudence get any more trouble than 
she’s going to have anyhow through this 
bum.” 

““What we’re gonna do is for Prue’s own 
good,” declared Izzy with self-justification ; 
but the Old Man shook his head. 

He was on the set, however, at sharp ten, 
ready to declare himself in emergency, if 
need be; but all seemed serene in the aban- 
doned hut, surrounded by airplane propel- 
lers and water hose and _ lightning-flash 
lamps and all the other stormy weather 
which was to increase the drama of this 
thrilling episode. It was like a pleasant 
family party, of which Henry Lord Can- 
dysh was an apparently welcome member 
as he sat on a rude bench at the open end 
of the cabin with the persecuted heroine, 
now light-hearted and happy. In the other 
end of the cabin Graves and Dennis Doone 
were practicing carefully the separate holds 
and turns of a death struggle, deciding, 
with the assistance of Sapp, who should 
catch whom where, and which one should 
flop the table over, and what one of the four 
elbows should knock the light off the 
mantel, and such other details as would 
make the scene spontaneous, when sud- 
denly there stumped on the set a wizened 
man with a limp and a sagging shoulder and 
a cough, who inquired for Dennis Doone. 
On this voice the rehearsal stopped; and 
Hillary Wells, who had come in behind the 
stranger, lit his brier pipe and sat on a spot 
man’s stepladder as if he had the front-row 
baleony seat at a show; while Izzy Isko- 
vitch, standing behind Benny at the cam- 
era, took his hands out of his coat pockets 
and jammed his fists deep down in his 
trousers pockets. 

“Hello, Tierney!’ said Doone, coming 
out of the set heartily. “‘I see you found 
your way all right.” 

“T’ll say I did,’”’ returned Tierney, look- 
ing around the company with his stern face. 
‘“‘Where’s that Foreign Legion man you’ve 
been telling me about?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” And there was a perceptible 
tightening of the tension in the six members 
of the Coo Clucks Can. Dennis stepped be- 
fore Candysh. “This is the gentleman, 
Did you ever see him before?” 

Tierney stooped to take a good long look. 
Prue, her eyes staring and her mouth open, 
sat as if petrified; but Candysh, without a 
change in a muscle of his face, gazed back 
at the stranger as in mild curiosity. 

“Not!” declared Tierney with contempt. 
“T had occasion to check up the muster roll 
of the Foreign Legion throughout the whole 
time of the war, and I’ll take my oath that 
there was no Candysh on that muster roll 
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and that I never saw this man’s face before. 
Now I'll hand you something, Mr. Can- 
dysh: There have been enough fakes to 
reflect discredit on the men who risked their 
lives for a lot of stay-at-home whelps like 
you, and if it were left to me I’d have you 
nabbed right this minute as an impostor. 
But my friends here have prevailed on me 
to give you your choice between that and 
beating it out of town.” 

“Upon my soul, I am astonished!’’ ob- 
served Henry Lord Candysh, looking 
around at the tense company with wonder; 
and it was notable of him that even in that 
moment he laid his hand gently on Prue’s 
and gave it a light but reassuring pressure. 
“You know, my friend, you have as much 
advantage of me as I have of you. I don’t 
remember your face in the Foreign Legion. 
Have you your papers with you to prove 
that you were there?” 

‘c Why, you ” 

And Tierney stopped appalled. Like 
others of his kind, the ones who had been 
through the unmitigated horrors of that 
four years’ insanity, he had left the flaunt- 
ing and the picturesque war tales to those 
who had no need to forget the haunting 
sights which they had seen; and it was far 
from his habit or theirs to carry proofs 
around, to show that they had seen the 
things they never bragged about. Even his 
discharge papers were locked up with other 
useless relics at his home in Denver. 

“Apparently ‘you haven’t,’”’ observed 
Candysh calmly, though he had played his 
only trump with trepidation. ‘Well, 
Mr.—I didn’t catch your name properly, 
but it doesn’t matter—it seems that we are 
both rather justly under suspicion, and I, 
for one, mean to clear myself. Suppose you 
procure your papers, wherever they are, if 
you have any, and I will cable for mine. 
Then I propose to make a few little speeches 
of my own.” 

Tierney had succumbed to-a violent fit 
of coughing during this incisive speech; 
but now, purpling with rage, he made a 
spring at Candysh. Pruescreamed. Dennis 
Doone caught Tierney in his arms and held 
him back. 

“Tt’s no good, Jerry. You can’t carry 
through a thing like this where there’s any 
chance for a come-back. Send for your 
papers. Look here, Candysh, I know that 
Jerry was in the Foreign Legion, and I 
don’t know that you were. But I’ll tell you 
one thing: Just as soon as this is cleared up, 
I’m going to nail you, and nail you good!”’ 

The conviction in his honest face would 
have won a case before any jury; but Pru- 
dence Joy, who had been his friend for 
years, knew his whole clean record and his 
reputation for almost foolish truthfulness, 
besides his deep regard for her, looked up 
at him with withering scorn. Such is love! 

“Hereafter, Mr. Doone, I’ll thank you 
never to speak to me except in the lines of 
your part. Mr. Sapp, I wish to be present 
with all the people now on this set when a 
public apology is made to Mr. Candysh.” 

“You’ll wait a long time!”’ shrilled the 
voice of Izzy, beside himself with rage at 
the fiasco. ‘“‘We ain’t through yet! We got 
more piled up against this bum! He’d have 
been smart if he had beat it out of town! 
We were tryin’ to make it easier for you, 
Prue, by exposin’ him an’ lettin’ him get 
away.” 

Prue rose, but Henry Lord Candysh 
knew men too well to make a move at that 
moment, and he remained sitting, his only 
security in Prue’s protection. 

““Come, Henry,” she said, turning to him 
and reaching down her hand; but before he 
could take it and risk her plan of walking 
out in high dudgeon at the insults heaped 
on heap, Izzy sprang between and caught 
her arm. 

““Where are you going?’”’ he demanded 
roughly. 

“Tt is none of your business!” 

Something in the abhorrence with which 
ae looked at him broke that roughness in 

im. 

It was unbelievable that this gentle 
face which had turned to him always in 
friendliness, and sometimes more than 
friendliness, should express such sudden 
loathing of him, such deep, intense revile- 
ment; and his voice turned to pleading. 

“Wait a minute, Prue! I don’t know 
what you’re gonna do; but whatever it is 
you'll be sorry. You don’t know what 
you’re doing. This fellow’s the rottenest 
bum that ever lived. He’s double-crossed 
you right from the jump. He made love to 
Belle Baxter at the same time he did to 
you, and in the same way, only he got 
money out of her. You know what he did? 
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He got her to let him be her busi 
ger, and blew her bank roll in 
shops, an’ when she got sore at] 
he threatened her with a scanda 
she was in his room half a doz 
That was this dirty loafer’s 
thought that made a scandal, 
does back where he came fro 
winced. That had been his fatal, 
had counted as a business asset 0 
of scandal in motion-picture cirel. 
fear existed—but the definition 9 
was so different in Hollywood an 
Beach. By that difference the 
pert’s Western career was nipp 
bud. In the East it had rotted. 
What should he do for a living ir 
let him live? He was busy with 
important speculation, while Ix 
trembling voice, went on: ‘List; 
can prove all I say, an’ a lot mo 
let this bum get the best of yea! 
me! I’m your friend, Prue! } 
you!” 
In front of them all he said it 
tures were distorted convulsively 
a great lump in his throat, and 
stood out on his temples in py 
but Prue looked with ineffable 
into the face of the boy who ha 
best friend for eight years, an 


passionately: : 
know what lov 


“You don’t Ic 
don’t know the first meaning oj 
I do! I don’t care what he’s 
what he or I have to suffer for 

Izzy staggered back from thi 
had struck him a blow, and it wit 
Ernest Sapp pulled him gentl; 
confronted Prue himself. 

“It’s time somebody saved yc 
if your friends can’t, the law | 
Baxter’s warrant is out for his a: 
charge of embezzlement, and —} 

“Stop him!” suddenly ros 
Schusshel; and then Prue das} 
past Sapp’s outstretched arm. 

Candysh had taken advanta; 
tention which was centered on 
slipping out at the side door. 
startled instant, when they losts 
surprise, Prue was out of the do; 
and as he started the motor of $ 
sprang into the car with hi 
whirled out of the lot! 


vir 
ae ISKOVITCH, genel 


partner in the Square DeaD 
ing Company, near-producer, ll 
than potential magnate, andsa 
man, sat in black solitude in tl!) 
projection room, to take up th 
that marked his new career—Vi 
the Luna pictures ready for fir t 
fore distribution. With a cle: ¢ 
he’d had them sent over fro t 
plant, for it was nine P.M. and 
a long day’s work for the M. | 
with a report from a local detelv 
which confessed a total inabiy 
Prudence Joy, missing these to 

Well, that was that. Old Di 
he needed a tumble, and he’d hit 
it was good for him to get su/@ 
he couldn’t see it yet. If hec 
get that look in Prue’s eyes <5! 
her scorn on him he’d feel bet; 
hatred in a face which had 
friendly was a stab that cuted 
haunted him by night and b; 
the edge entirely from his bus! 

There, at least, he was still :plé 
body had ever given Isidor!s 
back-set in business, and nobiy¥ 
to! There was an unnecessar) 8! 
his lips as he told himself th # 
not at all with the elation hwé 
liked to feel that he presse)" 
there in the Stygian darknes fa! 
of the three Luna pictures ti) 
denly he stiffened in his cha " 
this? 


DAVID SCHUSSHI — 
Presents 


THE SATIN CRO! | 


Produced by 
THE MAGNIFICENT PICTURES 


on 
Violently Izzy’s finger pus 
for the picture to stop, W: 
scrambled thought sorted its' 
The Satin Cross was a Luna 
sure of that! He’d seen par?” 
(Continued on Pag’”’ 


DO Miles shrough . 
African 


Shortly after the world war military operations 
were finished in Africa, John Deacon, a British 
officer, was instructed to proceed over the 
fighting ground to locate graves. His outfit 
consisted of three cars, only one of which was 
Delco-equipped —a Buick. 


His other two cars broke down early in the 
trip, placing the entire burden of carrying one 
thousand pounds of supplies, besides gasoline, 
oil and five people, upon the Buick. 


Heavy rains fell throughout the journey. The 
roads, merely clearings in the forests, became 
almost impassable. Primitive bridges were 
Swept away. Often the car had to be dragged 
across swamp and stream. 
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Bush — 


Illustrations from photo- 
graphs of John Deacon’s 
African Journey 


In crossing one river the carburetor, timer- 
distributor, and all vital portions of the car 
likely to be affected by water, were removed. 


The turbulent flood submerged the car com- 
pletely. Yet once on the further side, it took 
but an hour to replace the parts and tune up 
again. /\nd the car completed its day’s run of 
another thirty miles. 


During theentire trip,this Buick performed fault- 
lessly. The unfailing dependability of the Delco 
electrical equipment throughout the abnormally 
severe usage to which it was subjected, is 
another striking example of that superb quality 
which has established Delco as the world’s fore- 
most Starting, Lighting and Ignition System. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, OHIO 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Sinootn 


There’s the secret!—Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel is smooth, creamy 
smooth, silky smooth, so smooth that it 
flows just the least bit after each stroke, 
so that brush marks and laps simply must | 
run together and leave an even, satiny 
surface! 


This is why anyone can Da-cote his car 
in his own home garage in an afternoon 
and produce a splendid new finish. 


This is why over 2,000,000 motorists 
hhave transformed their time-blotched | 
cars into automobiles they are proud to 
drive. 


Try Da-cote on your own car! You'll | 
finish in an afternoon. It’ll dry overnight | 
but let it stand another day if convenient 
and then drive out a car all brilliance and | 
glory! 

Da-cote comes in black and white and 
ten standard colors. Your dealer will give 
you a color card and tell you how much 
you need. 


Incidentally, this is wonderful enamel 
for renewing painted furniture, toys, ma- 
chinery and many other wood and metal 
surfaces. Decorative effects can be se- 
cured with a combination of colors. 


 eurface and = 
5 Save he iat LS 
A ye \ 
X 
Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, CHICAGO, 
INT: ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
““What’s the matter, Izzy?” came an 


| unctuous voice through the little square 


hole above him, the peephole of the projec- 
tion operator, and with a sudden chill ap- 
prehension he recognized the voice of the 
shrewd little Old Man who had been his 
papa in the business. He sat motionless in 
that chill apprehension while he heard the 
door of the operator’s booth slam, then the 
door of the projection room opened and a 
slow-moving figure shuffled into the dark- 
ness and sat down. Izzy turned on the 
lights and his expression was blank as he 
looked on the kindly smile and the benevo- 
lent yellow eye of David—in which eye was 
a twinkle. 

“What is this? You been playin’ a joke 
on me?” 

“Well, “You 


no,” grinned David. 


3 | wouldn’t exactly call it a joke that makes a 
| man invest close to a million dollars. 


You 
know, Izzy, I was so anxious to keep you 


_ with me that I bought out Guldengeld’s in- 
terest in the George B. Luna Studios, and © 
| now I’m the majority stockholder over 


there; and I’m going to make a merger of 
the two companies so quick that it’s all 
right to change the title cards a few days in 
advance.” 

The measure of a man is not how he 
stands his victories but how he stands his 
defeats. Isidor Iskovitch sat motionless for 
some little time while he strove to compre- 
hend to the full just what had happened to 
him. When he did comprehend it he kept 
silent for a few minutes more with a proper- 
minded man’s quick estimate of what he 
could do about it; then the blood began to 
come back into his face and he swallowed 
his gulp, while he pumped up a very fair 
imitation of his old-time grin. 

“Well, when I picked you to learn motion- 
picture magnating from, I picked a good 
one,” he admitted. ‘But, y’understand 
me, Mr. Schusshel, I ain’t dead yet!”’ 

“Sure not,’’ chuckled the Old Man, ‘“‘and 
I’m glad of it, Izzy. But I’ll bet you some- 
thing—you’re out of breath. You got your 
hundred thousand dollars invested and you 
owe for two hundred and fifty thousand, 
and now you're safe for a while. I got you 
on a contract for one year more with the 
M. P. C. and five years more with the com- 
pany I’m going to merge, so we don’t part 


just yet. Hot dog!” 

“All right.”’ Izzy gulped again. He 
gulped twice, but he was game. ‘‘ You got 
me in your company with two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stock that 


_ I owe for; but you bet you my life some- 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


The Russians have many curious cus-. 


toms. For instance, suppose a man is named 
Ivan Boris Goudenoff—also spelled Gud- 
enov, Gowdainof, Goudenow. His family 
and intimate friends will address him as 
Vladislaw Michaelovitch, or even Poppinoff 


_ Krapenski. Strangers, however, and others 


who are not on terms of intimacy, will call 
him Pushka, or Papa Pushka, or perhaps 
Little Darling Father Pushka. This quaint 


- eustom is pleasing, although it is apt to be 


confusing to a foreigner. 

The principal products of Russia are Rus- 
sian novels, Russian drama, Russian vaude- 
ville, Russian blouses and caviar. 

The Russian novel is noted for its bright, 
whimsical humor. It deals usually with 
plain homely subjects like insanity, murder 
and crimes of violence. The same cheery 
note predominates in the Russian drama. 

They used to have a pleasant little 
gamein Russia called Throwing Baby to 
the Wolves. Whenever a muzhik went 
on a journey across the snow-clad step- 
pes in his droshky—Jitney— he invari- 
ably equipped himself with several 
assorted infants. 

When the ravenous beasts drew 
near the droshky he would throw out a 
baby, and then, while the wolves were 
fighting about it, he would make his 
escape. [Vide Crime and Punishment, 
by H. G. Wells.] 

People who have revisited Russia 
since the war say that it has changed 
so that they’d never recognize it. 
Our State Department says the same 
thing. 

Poland 
| Blea ye ls several mil- 
lions—was named after its discov- 
erer, Marco Polo, who found it in 657 
A. D., daylight-saving time, where it 
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thing, Mr. Schusshel, you gotta take a 
lickin’ yourself before we get through! 
You ain’t so old yet but what you can stand 
one. Youain’tso old as I thought you was.” 

“Maybe, Izzy; but you’re not so old as 
I thought you were either. You have to 
learn a few tricks yet that I almost forgot. 
You lost this whole business because you 
got top-heavy in the head and didn’t need 
any help. If you had been a little more in- 
terested in Miriam Guldengeld I couldn’t 
have kept you; but when Meyer found out 
that it didn’t make any difference to you if 
Miriam owned that stock he lost interest 
in it and sold it to me.” 

The hurdle rider who had never before 
bruised a bone began to feel stiff and sore 
from his many contusions—and in that 
aching moment there came a knock at the 
door. In stumbled Izzy’s office boy, his 
Cousin Eli, a bullet-headed, pumpkin- 
bellied, piano-legged youngster, whose only 
advancement in three years was the substi- 
tution of long trousers for knickerbockers; 
and he was devouring a dill-pickle sandwich 
with great relish. 

“Say, Izzy.” 

“Say, if I got to be President of the 
United States, I guess you’d call me Izzy 
while I was presiding over a cabinet meet- 
ing! What do you want?” 

“T want to go home,” mumbled Eli, 
otherwise known as Dumdum. “Say, 
there’s a lady waiting for you up in your 
office.” 

“Who is it?” 

“No name,” reported Dumdum vocifer- 
ously. ‘‘That’s all I was told to say—was 
no name.”’ And for fear that he should say 
more he stumbled out, which was an un- 
precedented bit of wisdom on his part. 

Izzy and David looked at each other, 
with that ever-present thought in the minds 
of both. Prue! 

“T guess I gotta see who it is. I’ll be 
back in a minute, Mr. Schusshel.”’ 

Sure enough it was Prue, radiant and 
happy, and with her was Henry Lord 
Candysh! 

‘I’ve come back to finish the picture, 
Izzy,’’ she told him. ‘‘Henry and I are 
married. We’ve just returned from our 
little trip, and I couldn’t wait until morning 
to tell you how sorry I am that we had all 
that miserable misunderstanding.” 

She put her hand in his, and all the hard- 
ness and all the bitterness in Izzy broke as 
he saw shining in her eyes that same old 
friendly regard. That she was married to 
this Candysh person made no difference in 
the real thing that had been between Prue 


(Continued from Page 24) 


had been carelessly mislaid by H. G. Wells. 
After subduing the natives in several bloody 
battles by the use of a weapon he had in- 
vented called the poleax, he finally won a 
decisive victory at a place now called the 
Polo Grounds in commemoration of this 
battle, and set up a government with him- 
self at the head. 

Several partitions were subsequently in- 
stituted under the provisions of the Real 
Property Law. 

Marco Polo changed his name to Mark 
Polstein and fled to America. Arotten time 
was had by all, and the period known as the 
Dark Ages ensued. 

It was not until the conclusion of the 
World War, when Ignace Paderewski, as 
the candidate of the Wolf-Meyer Musical Bu- 
reau, was elected prime minister, that Po- 
land came into her own as a world power. 


WHY NOT? 


Mr. Smith Decides That He Has as 
Much Right as His Wife to Make His 
Toilette in a Restaurant 


and himself, their great friends 
suddenly found that he hg 
her hand all this time w 
regularity. 
“T’m so surprised that I 
congratulate you,” he gulpe 
with a manful conquering 
extended his hand to Can 
we better let bygones be by 
Candysh, now that you haye} 
the family.” My 
Prue looked on with moist ey 
said Candysh, easily and grax 
“First of all, Izzy, I wan’ 


ra 


ie 
fr 


advanced to protect me.” — 

“That’s all right,” said 
violently as he took the che 
Schusshel was standing just 
door, and Isidor Iskovitch 
to have anyone know that 
with five thousand dollars 
money to protect anya 
altruistic motives—even if 
Prue’s sake! : 

“T guess I got to kiss : 
the unctuous voice of David fr 
way; and Prue, running to hii 
arms around his neck—and 
that she cried. i 

When Mr. and Mrs. HenryL 
had gone, Izzy and the Old M 
each other significantly and 1 
Each was positive that Henry 
had arrived from the only soi} 
ever arrive—from Prue’s earn 


Izzy carefully sorted some 
neat little pile. Then he turr 
“T guess Mr. Guldengeld ; 
mortgage on your interest 
Studios.” ; 
His papa in the business 
startled glance. ‘“‘ Well, yes,” 
mitted, and Izzy grinne 
“T guess I can come,” 


v 


Parliament was opened on) 
1919, by the premier, who pli 
Black Key Etude. Some of t 
newspapers criticized him fo 
Military Polonaise as an ee 
of Estimate and Apportionmé 
been organized into a doubl 
the occasion, sang a beaut: 
rangement of Rubinstein’s 

The population of P 
roughly—for centuries Polant 
vided roughly—into the foll? 
First is the agricultural class-} 
who are known as Bean Pol! 
is the artisan class, described Il 
the Barber Poles; next is thi 
sional class, known as Telegre! 
lastly, the aristocratic or leisu|é 
the Fishing Poles. Thereare’ 
of criminals in Poland called! 


as a Pole Tax. F 
revenue from piano and |0 
by the various cabinet 
glee-club concerts by! 
Board of Aldermen. 
Soap is used by the 
society leaders quite mn 
ever, the majority of t 
still justify what H 
them several years ag0+| — 


“Black as the pit fron ® 


La 
012 
H 


every way we 
Warsaw.” 
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Those who graduate from lesser cars to the Single-Six is not merely notable among fine 
Single-Six accomplish a double gain. cars for itseconomy, but notable amongallcars. 
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The infinite improvement which naturally There is no car more profitable to own than 
follows, in performance and reliability, is the SingleSix—and that fact naturally adds 
accompanied by a distinct monetary ad- to your enjoyment of Packard’s brilliant per- 
vantage as well. formance and smooth, dependable operation. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Four Passenger Sport Model 


Furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 


Packard Single-Eight, $3650 to $4950—at Detroit 
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PHITADELPHI> 


the Office 


Easy Chair 


Good Medicine— 


for That Tired 
Feeling 


You know that famous old tired 
feeling the patent medicines sob 
so much about? The kind that 
hits you in the midriff at 3:10 
and makes an afternoon of office 
work as attractive as thirty days 
at hard labor. 


The seat of trouble may be in 
your mainspring or carburetor, 
as the persuasive medicine man 
would have you believe. But 
more likely it is the uncomfort- 
able seat of the office chair 
you’re sitting on. 


Ever think of that? -; 


Tell you what. Suppose today you drop in on 
the nearest Sikes dealer and ask him to let 
you sit down in a SIKCO—The Office Easy 
Chair. It isn’t so different from ordinary 
office chairs to look at. But for comfort! Let 
your body settle down into a SIKCO. Note 
those specially designed curves of seat, arms 
and back, made to conform to the natural 
curves of the body. Run your hands over the 
comfortably rounded edges and corners. But 
what’s the use of my telling you? Let the 


SIKCO show you. 


I would like to give 
ee 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS PHILADELPHIA 


and ask. 
FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 


Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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THE ONE°PLAY MAN 


He captured the yellow envelope; re- 
turned to the others bearing it in a trem- 
bling hand. 

“Up at all hours, young Bernton,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Probably just made up his mind. 
Celia—you—my glasses 

She took the message, opened it. 

“This isn’t from Bernton,”’ she said. 

Her father’s eager look faded. 

“Who's it from? What is it?” 

“Tt’s from Solly Meyer.’ 

“Solly? What’s he want?” 

She read, ‘‘Where can I get hold of a 
copy of your play?’’ 

A moment’s tense silence. 

“A copy? My play?’? Hawthorne 
blinked. ‘‘Why, the poor boob! There’s 
been a copy in his office for twenty-three 
years! What do you suppose this means?” 
He reached out a shaking hand. 

“Don’t get excited, dad. It probably 
means nothing.”’ 

“Nonsense! It must mean something. 
He’s interested. Solly’s interested again. 
Where’s the nearest telegraph office?” 

“The clerk will telephone a message,” 
she reminded him. ; 

He went to the desk, seized a telegraph 
blank. Celia and Gregory stared at each 
other. 

“Tt has happened, you know,” the actor 
said. ‘I mean, plays have waited even 
longer for production.” 

But Celia shook her head tragically. 

“The same old will-o’-the-wisp,” she as- 
sured him. “But to come along now, of all 
times 4 

Hawthorne returned. 

“Can you beat it, Jim? Twenty-three 
years ago I gave it to him, and now he 
comes to life. I wonder how he got my ad- 
dress. From the club, I guess.”’ 

“Well, I certainly hope he means busi- 
ness,”’ Gregory said. ‘‘I’ll come round in 
the morning. I want you and Celia to have 
lunch with me.” 

Hawthorne looked guiltily away. The 
clerk was reading the message to the tele- 
graph operator—reading in a loud, pene- 
trating voice: 


Copy of the play somewhere in your office. 
Will be back in town within twenty-four hours. 
Signed, FRED HAWTHORNE. 


“Father!” Celia cried. 

“Train in the morning, I suppose,” said 
Hawthorne, not daring to meet her eyes. 

“Father, I won’t let you! You promised 
to stay until the end of the season.” 

“See here, Fred,’ Gregory pleaded, 
“fyou’ll break her heart. She’s been planning 
this visit of yourssince the day she landed.” 

Hawthorne shook his head. 

“T’m sorry,’’ he said. “But it’s the way 
things happen. You heard Solly’s telegram. 
Probably he can’t find that old copy. I'll 
have to dig one up for him somewhere; 
and I’d better be there, anyhow. Better 
be right on the ground.” 

“But, dad, it may be just another false 
alarm,’’ Celia reminded him. 

“It may be,” he assented, ‘“‘and—it may 
not. It may be my chance, after all these 
years,” 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes shining. 

“T’m sorry,’ said Gregory, shaking hands. 
“Sorry you have to leave so soon, I mean. 
But if you must, good luck.” 

He went out hastily, not daring to look 
at Celia. 

“Better go tomy room—get some sleep,” 
Hawthorne said. He had the air of a 
naughty child. 

In her father’s room on the fifth floor—the 
room she had so carefully selected—Celia 
stood for a moment by the window. Below 
her the moonlight was falling on yellow 


| flower beds. 


“The marigolds I told you of,’’ she said. 

Hawthorne glanced out. 

“Pretty,” hesaid. ‘Celia, I’ll—I’ll need 
about a hundred dollars. I’m sorry, my 
dear; but you'll get it all back—everything 
you’ve loaned me—some day, when the play 
goes on.” 

_“‘When!”’ she repeated. She stared at 
him wonderingly. ‘‘Oh, dad!” 

“You’ve got to believe,” he said. 
“You’ve got to have faith. Your mother— 
she lost hers. Don’t you desert me too.” 

He stood there before her, tragic, beaten, 
fighting still. She thought of that night in 
another hotel room, the night that had 
begun all this, the night he had promised, 
“Nothing too good for Celia, Jim.” She 
went to him and kissed him. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“T won’t desert you,” she said. ‘We'll 
go to the bank in the morning before your 
train. Good night, dear, and good luck.’ 

Up in her room on the floor above she 
sat for a long time staring out at the mari- 
golds, and the cosmos nodding in a sudden 
breeze. 

1 

oe \ A 7HERE can I get hold of a copy of 

your play?” In twenty-three years 
Fred Hawthorne had heard that query again 
and again. Sometimes a breathless voice 
over the telephone, sometimes a frantic- 
sounding telegram, sometimes the eager 
seeker in person buttonholing him on Broad- 
way. And always up to now the question 
had come to nothing; the seeker had got 
hold and then let go; a period of hope and 
rosy dreams, and then the old abysmal 
despair. 

Yet so queerly is the human heart con- 
stituted that he could still thrill to hear 
those magic words. As he sped back toward 
New York they repeated themselves over 
and over in hismind. He heard them in the 
clatter of the wheels, he read them on the 
billboards flashing by. ‘‘Where can I get 
hold ” Could it be a production at 
last, his ancient dream come true, the latter 
years of his life bringing the fulfillment of 
his earlier hopes? 

He landed at ten o’clock the following 
evening, and the familiar signs of Broadway 
welcomed him home. This was his street, 
he reflected, as he rode up it in an open 
taxi; here he belonged and could be happy. 
Celia had prattled of marigolds and an old- 
fashioned garden, Gregory of the compara- 
tive peace and quiet of a smaller city. All 
right, all right—if you liked that sort of 
life. But not for him. He was a New 
Yorker. 

He called first at Solly Meyer’s office on 
West Forty-fifth Street, for often Solly lin- 
gered there at night. But the place was 
closed; nor was Solly’s whereabouts known 
at his own theater on Forty-eighth. It 
meant that he must wait until morning— 
one more night of suspense, of wondering 
what was doing. To tell the truth, he was 
not disappointed; he longed to hear the 
news, and dreaded it too. He’d had expe- 
rience. 

The landlady at his rooming house 
expressed bleary-eyed surprise at seeing 
him; but he explained his sudden recall on 
important business, and handed over the 
twelve dollars he had owed when he de- 
parted. In another moment he was in his 
old room, third floor rear, and stood staring 
out where back yards met and life was more 
informal. His mind was still occupied with 
Solly Meyer’s telegram, and he longed for 
human companionship so that he might put 
his speculations, his hopes and fears, into 
words. 

Accordingly he hurried to the top floor 


and knocked at the door of the hall room in’ 


the front. A strong voice called ‘“‘Come 
in,” and in he went. Tom Holley sat before 
a tiny table, sketchily attired, staring 
through great horn-rim spectacles at a sheet 
of manuscript he held in his hand. At sight 
of his visitor he leaped joyfully to his feet, 
and, had his apartment afforded him the 
space, he would have cavorted as a sign of 
pleasure. 

“Glory be!” he cried. “I’m glad to see 
you. Just what I require—an audience.” 

“What’s up?”’ Hawthorne inquired. 

“Tt’s all up. I’ve'finished the play. After 
you left I had a sudden rush of drama to the 
head, and I worked for forty-eight hours 
without sleep and practically without food. 
The result—the result lies on that table. 
And it’s good—it’s good!” 

Fred Hawthorne smiled at him a little 
sadly. Youth and health and high spirits, 
and the glory of achievement. It was hard 
to keep envy out of his heart. 

“T guess I’m elected,’ he smiled. 

No mention of his unexpected return, no 
opening for his own news. Oh, well, that 
could wait. 

“You never said a truer word,” the boy 
laughed. He locked the door, put the key 
in his pocket. “Precautionary move,” he 
explained. ‘I don’t intend my first audi- 
ence shall walk out on me. Make yourself 
comfortable. Here’s the old tobacco jar— 
wish I could offer you a cigar. But that 
won’t matter, once I get going. Fill your 
pipe; loll back on that luxurious couch— 
be careful, the spring’s busted—and give 
ear. The author requests that you restrain 
your applause until the final curtain.” 


His eyes were unnaturally 
husky lad though he was, } 
as he fumbled with the pag 
script. Fred Hawthorne, » 
filled his pipe, knew that ur 
raillery lay nervous tension, 
to hear his praise, a fear of] 
must be kind, he reminded | 
probably badly done—a first 
knew so much, had so m 
him, must choose his wor 
that final curtain came, 

Outside the solitary windoy 
muttered restlessly as a 
of another August day. Thesky 
with the lights of a new theat 
opening hopefully. A new sg 
would it bring, Fred Hawthorn 
Success and fortune for him? 
for this boy? Orfor both? He 
self on the sagging cot. 

“Shoot,” he directed. 

Holley began, his voice unst 

“Thrown Away—I think [’]) 
Because, you know, that’s wha 
myleading character. Hiswhole 

Hawthorne shook his head, 

“Rotten,” he objected, | 
mind the title. You'll change 
times. Go on.” j 

“Well, the setting of the f 
drawing-room in the Park Ay 
ment of ——” 

He read well, gaining in con 
went. Toward thé close of his 
theaters in the street below be 
ing their crowds, and he finish 
sudden roar of traffic, the shr 
carriage starters, the cries of 
chauffeurs. 

“Go on,”’ Fred Hawthorne 
Two came to an end, silence 
now, Hawthorne refilled his p 

“Go on.” And then Act 
after that a pause, with the 
breathlessly. 

“It’s good,’”” Hawthorne sa’ 
job, son. One or two places— 
them later. But on the whol 
for a first play especially. It g 
held, not many holes in it’ 
“Congratulations!” 

The boy was limp in his che 
relief and happiness, 

“There’s nobody,” he si 
opinion I’d respect more. Yo 
if you say so, I’m all right.” 

“You’re all right, and th 
Hawthorne smiled. “Someb« 
this piece, I haven’t a d 
world. It has everything—l: 
pense, tears—everything.” H2 
grew. ‘Why, you'll get rich out 
Might be a quarter of a millior 
rights and all. A cool quar 

He stopped. He was suddi 
of a night—long ago. t 

The boy rose and stepped tc! 
The electric sign that pro 
play across the street was co 
now. Not much of a hit, they! 
his own title replace it? 

“It’s not the money I’ve k 
of,” he said. “But of courst 
nice—to make a lot, I mean. 4 
I’d do? I’d travel. I’d w 
abroad somewhere—London 1! 
haps I’d offer it for productio! 
if I had all the money I needec 
mother. I’d buy her a place 

Hawthorne interrupted genj 

“I—I wouldn’t spend it 
vised. ‘‘Wait a bit, son. 1! 
game. Heartbreaking for poe 
as your piece is—well, who Kn: 
luck counts. It might be 
grind.” ane 

“T know,” the boy nodde 
for it. I’ll see it throug! 

“That’s the talk! On 
ried. Better to fight it outal 
my case 2 ‘ 

‘Married! Me! I should» 

“Well, I didn’t know. You?! 
i thought perhaps—back | 
girl —_—” - 

“No, sir. No girls in mine; 
landed.” f 

“That’s good. Now you gé 
ies of this thing. Know what™ 
I want to get Solly Meyer to "t 
reminds me, I’m back soont 
pected.” » ie 

“Yes, that’s right; so r 
brought you?” 

(Continued on 


Page! 
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DonGe BROTHERS 


TOURING CAR 


The owner experiences a comfortable sense of 
security in the Touring Car, no matter how con- 
gested the traffic or how hazardous the road. 


He knows that Dodge Brothers oversize brakes 
offer a sure grip, and can be depended on to 
stop the car almost instantly. 


He has discovered how promptly and power- 
fully it will respond when emergency demands 
a sudden pick-up. 


He is aware that the worm type steering appa- 
ratus—so vital to safe driving—is composed of 
case hardened chrome vanadium steel parts. 


And, finally, he realizes that the admirable 
balance and symmetry of the Touring Car 
translate themselves into ease of control 
and the steadiness with which it holds the 
road at high speed. 


Wah AOE 
Paynes 
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Why T. L. 


asked 


his secretary what 
he paid for shirts 


T. 1. Duncan is known as one 
of the best-dressed men in the 
Senate—and a keen judge of 
values. 

His secretary was puzzled 
when he looked up from his desk 
to find his chief staring at him 
intently. 

“Bartlett,” said the Senator 
suddenly, “I know I pay you a 
thumping good salary; but, at 
that, I don’t understand how 
you can afford such expensive 
shirts. What do they cost you?” 

“Just regular prices,” laughed 
Bartlett. ““They’re Emery Shirts.” 

“If that’s so, I’m going to 
save a lot on shirts from now 
on,” said Duncan. 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 

Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 

ed — stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. 
And many other refinements of finish. 


Emery shirts are sold at better class 
shops — $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neckband size, 


sleeve length and color preferences. 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
“Thad a telegram—from Meyer. Wanted 
to know where he could get hold of a copy 
of my play. Of course, it may not mean a 
thing, but—but I’m sort of hoping - 
“You’ve got a right to hope,” the boy 
said firmly. ‘“‘You take it from me, this 
means a production. And I’m mighty 
happy for your sake.” He patted the older 
man on the back. “They can’t keep a good 
play down forever, Fred.” 
“T—I hope you’re right.” 
“T know I am. And—and you'll give 
him my piece, won’t you?” 
“T surely will. As ‘soon as my business 
with him is settled—one way or the other— 
I'll hand him your script and I’ll make him 
read it.” 
Holley seized his hand. 
“You’re a good friend, Fred. I’ll not 
forget.” 

“T’ll tell Solly I believe in it. That’ll 
count.”’ 

“And you do believe? You weren’t just 
being kind?”’ 

“No; that’s not my idea of kindness. 
It’s good stuff—not great, but good. All 
the luck in the world, son.’’ 

He waited. The boy was pacing his tiny 
domain, three steps north, three south. 
Fred Hawthorne waited; he was sort of 
wishing But, no, his play was out of 
the conversation for good, he saw. 

“Thanks,” said Holley. “I hope I 
haven’t bored you too much.”’ 

“You haven’t bored me at all,’’ smiled 
Hawthorne. ‘“‘Now you’d better unlock 
this door. The audience wants to go home.” 

As he descended through the dark smelly 
hall to his own room, he was still wishing 
the boy had said something about his own 
fortunes—just a word about “‘luck to you 
too.” It would have helped him through 
the night. But he knew that would have 
been too much to ask. This was the show 
business—every man for himself. Tom 
Holley was big-hearted, generous; but to 
expect him to be interested in another 
man’s play on the very night when he had 
just finished his own—well, Tom was no su- 


perman. 


He was awake at dawn, and lay there 


| staring at the stained ceiling. The big sil- 


ver watch beneath his pillow ticked off the 
seconds slowly but relentlessly. When he 
had risen and was dressed his heart was 
racing, his hands cold and clammy. He 
longed to know, and feared. Somehow he 
felt one more disappointment would be 
more than he could bear. 

Solly Meyer’s offices were in an old 
brownstone residence long since given over 
to business. Five times Fred Hawthorne 
walked past the door, unable to mount the 
steps. When at last he managed it, Solly 
had not yet arrived. More suspense. Was 
it never to end? 

He sat on a hard bench in the hall on 
the second floor, beside him a line of sleepy 
actors. How often he had sat like this while 
seasons changed, the years rolled by, hope 
revived and faded! 

Solly came in at last, passed by that 
wistful bench without a glance. Another 
wait, and then the little manager reap- 
peared in his doorway, stood coldly survey- 
ing the scene. He pointed a stubby finger 
at Hawthorne. 

“T want you,” he announced, like a 
teacher singling out a boy for punishment. 

Walking unsteadily, Fred Hawthorne 
followed the brisk manager into the office. 

“A nice kid,” he had called Solly twenty- 
three years ago, but now neither the adjec- 
tive nor the noun applied. Solly had made 
money and had spent it freely—on himself. 
Rolls of fat incased him, but his face had 
none of the fat man’s accustomed geniality. 
His eyes were hard and glittering, eyes that 
looked only for profits. 

“Business, that’s me; business all the 
time,” he often said. 

“Well, Solly, I got your wire 
thorne began. 

“Yeah,” said Solly. “And I got your 
answer. Since then you know what we 
been doing? We been digging, Fred, exca- 
vating——Come here.’’ 

The room in which they stood was high- 
ceilinged, enormous. He led the way to a 
doorway opening on another room which, 
save for the lack of windows, was much the 
same. Fred Hawthorne had seen this other 
room before. It was a morgue; a morgue 
of hopes and dreams. For there were piled, 
from floor to paneled ceiling, several thou- 
sand manuscripts of plays. Solly never 
returned a script if he could help it, and so 
for many years in that dimroom the pile had 
grown and gathered dust, while all over the 


”” Haw- 
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country playwrights unknown to fame had 
waited and wondered. 

But on this bright August morning the 
room presented a scene of wild confusion; 
the pile had been at last disturbed. Evi- 
dently madr-en had dug in it, deeper and 
deeper, as th-ugh they sought the treas- 
ures of King Tut. 

Solly waved a hand. 

“Know where we found your script? In 
that far corner, the bottom of the pile. 
Three thousand plays on top of it, but we 
dug it out.’’ He returned to his desk, picked 
up a yellow manuscript. ‘‘‘Wheels Within 
Wheels,’’’ heread. ‘‘‘A Play in Three Acts, 
by Frederick Hawthorne. Copyrighted by 
the Author, June, 1899.’ Yes, sir, the bot- 
tom of the pile.” 

“Why not?’’ Hawthorne smiled. ‘‘One 
of the first plays you got, Solly, when you 
went into the game long ago.” 

“Yeah, I guess that explains it,’’ Meyer 
answered. ‘‘ Well, we finally found it, but 
we stirred up an awful lot of dust. My 
office boy’s home with a terrible sore throat. 
I guess he picked up a germ.” 

Solly was an old acquaintance, and Haw- 
thorne spoke out. 

“Tf there was any justice in the world, 
you’d have got the germ yourself,’’ he said. 

Meyer laughed. 

“Maybe I would, but there ain’t any jus- 
tice, Fred. Say, this thing reads kind of 
old-fashioned now. You’ll have to touch it 
up for me.”’ 

Hawthorne’s heart missed a beat. 

“What—what you mean, Solly?” he 
inquired. 

“Why, when I do it. I’m going to do it. 
Haven’t I told you?” 

Fred Hawthorne sank into a chair. Thus 
casually, after all these years, the big news 
came at last. Had he heard aright? 

“You—you mean a production, Solly?”’ 

“What do you think I mean? Yes, sir, 
I’m going to put it on, and I’m going to put 
it on quick. I’ve always believed in it— 
never forgot the story. And the other day 
somebody was telling me about a play the 


Friedman boys are all het up about, and the* 


thing’s near enough to your piece to be its 
little brother. So I says to myself—‘ Aha, 
I’ll beat them to it.’ They think they’ve 
got a knock-out—I’ll puncture it. I’ll steal 
into town ahead of them with your play, 
and whether we get by or not—maybe we 
won’t; your piece is out of date—we’ll any- 
how kill them dead. We’ll make monkeys 
of them.”’ 

He rubbed his hands gleefully. Haw- 
thorne stared at him. So this was the answer; 
after twenty-three years of waiting, a pro- 
duction at last; a production prompted by 
hatred, by business rivalry, by low cun- 
ning. It wasn’t that Solly had suddenly seen 
the merits of the piece. It was simply that 
he wanted to play a mean trick on his com- 
petitors. Show business! 

“We'll have to hustle,’’ Meyer was say- 
ing. “‘They’re rehearsing their piece al- 
ready. You’ll have to sit up nights working 
this thing over. I’ve got the actors engaged, 
and I want the first act tomorrow. We 
won’t play out of town; it’s dangerous. 
We'll open cold on Broadway.” He touched 
abutton. ‘‘Miss Macy, bring me the con- 
tracts for Wheels. Now, Fred, if you want 
a young man to help you touch this up I got 
just the fellow. I’ve talked to him and he’ll 
do it—for half the royalties.” 

“T’ve gotaman myself,” said Hawthorne, 
“if I need help.” 

“All right. The main thing is speed. 
Zip-zip, that’s the idea.”’ 

He sat down at his desk. Fred Haw- 
thorne tried to realize what was happen- 
ing. Twenty-three years moldering at the 
bottom of the pile, and now the main idea 
was speed. But that was Broadway all the 
time. 

The girl brought the contracts and he 
read one copy carefully. 

“All right?”’ said Solly, holding a pen. 

“All right—except for the advance,’ 
Hawthorne told him. 

“What’s wrong with that? Five hun- 
dred dollars. The regular thing.” 

“‘T want a thousand.” 

“You’re crazy. I’m telling you, as an 
old friend #3 
. “And I’m telling you, Solly. Twenty- 
three years you’ve kept me waiting. You 
might have produced this while Molly was 
alive—you might have given her a little 
comfort and happiness—and now you come 
along when my best years are gone—late, 
Solly, late ” His voice broke. “By 
God, I’ll have a thousand or nothing!” It 
was the only protest he knew. 

Meyer looked impatiently at his watch. 
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“Well, I was a blamed foo 
my reasons, and that I had 
ever, I’ll pay for it. Change tha 
sand and we’ll both initial jt 

Hawthorne altered the figy 
signed. The manager wrote a 

“All right, you robber, 
this script—or maybe you gota 

“T can get one.” : 

“Good! Get busy! Put 
the-minute slang, loosen u 
stagy. Get the first act to 
morning and tell her I want 
called the troupe for one 
on, move, Fred, move! Sp 
you! That Friedman gang } 

Still dazed, Fred Hawth 
self on Forty-fifth Street. 
was sold! He had the contr 
He took out the check ; 
order F. Hawthorne, one ¢ 
a Me 


ll real, all true, the bi 
But late, yes; pretty la 
times he had rehearsed th 
vored in advance the joy an 
now —— 

He glanced up at the ta 
surrounded him. If only M 
ing in a furnished room so 
had waited so often in the pai 
could rush in upon her now, 
check, crying his news! _ 

“Molly, it’s all right! 
sable coat, diamonds, a house 
try. It’s come true at last, my 

But Molly was gone. And 
was out there in that distant 
tidings would reach her by te 
he would not even see her face 
Late, pretty late. He walkedo 
ders bent, his heart heavy. _ 

The mood, however, did not 
was work to be done; at last hi 
of this great game, he who had 
on the outside looking in. He 
telegraph office and pondered | 
message to Celia, seeking tor 
vineing. It would be hard fo 
lieve. Then he returned to } 
house to find Tom Holley and ¢ 

Two weeks later, on an ey 
September, he went to the ta’ 
Celia. The end of a most suca 
in stock, the promise of grea 
ment ahead, and the news of 
final triumph—all these thing: 
to make her radiant with ha 
high spirits. 

““How’s the play coming?” } 
words. 

“Fine! Looks mighty goo 
I’ve got a room for you at the 
you don’t mind we'll stop first 
ter. Look in on a rehearsal.” 

“T’d love to,” Celia said. 

“Likely see Tom H 
father continued, in the taxi. “ 
you that boy’s been good to : 
me day and night on the re 
won’t take a cent for it. Ift 
over I mean to make him aha 
ent.” - | 

“You should,” the girl aj} 
must be rather nice.” S | 

“He is. Clever too. Justi 
first play, and it’s good—a } 
job. I’ve given it to Solly ¢ 
ised to read it as soon as 
the way.” ‘ 

They stopped before Mey: 
not yet open for the season, ! 
through the front of the hous 
auditorium. On thedim stage!t 
about and they were speakin} 
that had been familiar to Celi 
for as long as she could 
play, the old play, in rehea 
Her eyes filled with sudden 
was the end of that long, 
whatever happened, suc 
waiting at least was over 
faster with relief and tha’ 

“Celia, I want you to meet? 
D’ve told you about him. | 

Celia looked up at fra 
winning smile, the boy looke' 
both were silent for a mom} 
hands. 

“Father’s told me how 
to him. I want to thank you 

“Nothing—nothing at all. + 

Solly Meyer was shouting f' 
and Fred Hawthorne hurri¢ 
aisle. 7 Bs 

“T hear you’ve writ 
Celia said. “I hope you W 
(Continued on Pa 


ted from Page 42) 
er has—for a production I 


yi it all.” 

}up at him with a strange 
lg that he was the only man 
\ sudden terror gripped her 


ie thought. ‘‘Oh, no, no!”’ 
Hof life, revolving,”’ said one 
es on the stage. 


qr 


» of the play, it seemed, was 
esed, and Celia. volunteered 
}lley and her father with the 
ter, however, soon dropped 
d\all he had tosay about The 
After that the two young 
« long hours together, and 
anthusiasm when they fin- 
cient reward. During the 
ved they sat side by side in 


ydinner. Occasionally Fred 
with them, but oftener they 


de, thrilling night when the 
‘wthorne’s solitary play was 
lor all time. 

te go now?”’ Celia asked. 

2, Look here, you haven’t 


souldn’t.”’ 

d2I haven’t annoyed you. I 
1 about as usual. It’s a lit- 

| nto long ago.” 

|““Tom, whatever happens 


tit talk. What can happen? 
1s! Hold the thought!”’ 
lhold it. And when success 
Vll be to blame. The work 
(this play ——” 
€,st time we’ll mention it, my 
iI did I was mighty glad to 
ind then you came along— 
t\wassorry lwasn’tShakspere. 
you know ”” She 
atl. “Don’t bealarmed,”’ 
Tl just say this: When 
¢nes—my own first night —I 
ion hand, and I hope your 
2 just what it was tonight. 
] you care that much.” 
x4 
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angry I'll conceal it,” she 
ten I’m gure I shan’t be. 
20. 
a Solly Meyer’s theater 
veryone who mattered on 
ajered there. They climbed 
| the last row of the balcony. 
auzz of talk, the final notes 
/—a sudden dreadful silence. 
‘here father can be,’’ Celia 


2) find him?” Holley asked. 
to, Oh, Tom,” she gasped. 


i 

jthing really wrong with the 

W3 rising, that was all. 

ai search, had he made one, 
led in the narrow alleyway 

t) beside the theater to the 

here Fred Hawthorne was 

lown, his forehead wet with 

|s heart almost literally in 


then he glanced upward 
'y network of fire escapes, 
expected to read the verdict 


ll-sweet to his ear—a laugh 
gi the closed doors leading 
(um; occasionally—sweeter 
found of applause. Then a 
/lence, nauseating him. He 
age door and listened; the 
ant of the actors revived 


't of applause than any that 
, and he knew that the first 
. In the bright glare on the 
ste smokers appeared, gath- 
‘<sroups. Their casual chat 
‘jd settle his destiny; but he 
'¢ hesank back into the alley’s 


“4; empty; that deathly si- 
|l@ second act begun. The 
determining the fate of any 
lent when, to quote Mr. 
© got to give ’em sumpin 


rs 


hing out now and then for a_ 


THE SATURDAY 


pretty good.’’ Had he anything to offer? he 
wondered. No, no, nothing; the play was 
all bad—all of it. 

An actor who finished early passed by. 

“Hello,” he said. “Going fine. Why 
don’t you go inside?”’ 

“T could—couldn’t,’’ Hawthorne shud- 
dered. 

The actor laughed, lighted a cigarette 
and hurried away to his club. Fred Haw- 
thorne resumed his pacing. The silence 
beyond the doors tortured him. A laugh— 
ah, that was better. But now that dam- 
nable silence again. His hand shook so he 
had difficulty lighting his pipe. And thus 
the dreadful evening dragged on. 

A final round of applause, not any too 
prolonged, and then the orchestra playing 
the exit march. Over now, all over, that 
lifetime adventure that began way back in 
the days when Celia was a little girl and 
Molly a handsome Lady Algy. His fate on 
the knees of the gods. Out in the street, silk 
hats and diamonds, limousines fighting 
their way to the curb through a maze of 
sudden traffic, people wondering where to 
go for supper. He waited. When he finally 
dared go to the lobby, there were only a few 
stragglers about. Celia came forward, took 
his clammy hand. 

“Oh, dad, I think they liked it!” 

‘°S good,” he breathed faintly. 

Solly Meyer emerged from the box of- 
fice. With him came Tom Holley, smiling 
broadly. 

“Hello, stranger,” the boy said. ‘Heard 
the news? Looks as though you had a hit.” 

Hawthorne’s eyes were on Solly, whose 
poker face showed nothing. 

“What you think, Solly?’’ 

“How the devil should I know? These 
people liked it, but that don’t mean any- 
thing. Friends of yours, I guess. The 
ticket brokers ain’t said anything. I’ll wait 
for them—and the newspapers. The next 
few days’ll tell. Goo’ night.” 

Celia and the two men walked slowly 
toward Broadway. 

“Don’t you worry, Fred,’”’ Holley ad- 
vised. “It looks good. A—a little old- 
fashioned perhaps; but then there’s plenty 
of old-fashioned people, even in New York.” 

“But not among the dramatic critics,” 
Hawthorne reminded him. 

“No.” They walked on. “It’s too bad 
Meyer didn’t give it a better production,” 
the boy continued. ‘“‘Threw it on—that’s 
what he did. Waited twenty-three years 
and then rushed it.” 

“That’s show business,’ said Hawthorne. 
His tone was lifeless, his spirits sinking fast. 
He had pictured how it would be after the 
performance: These two rushing at him 
madly, wringing his hand, thumping him 
on the back. 

“A knockout! The hit of the century!”’ 
Their half-hearted praise was ominous. 

“Meyer’s not a bad fellow, though,” the 
boy went on. “I don’t want to talk about 
myself at such a time, but Solly called me 
aside just now. It seems he read my play 
this afternoon—sort of to take his mind off 
tonight—and he’s keen about it.” 

“Oh, Tom, not really!’’ Celia cried. 

‘Almost too good to be true.”” He tried 
to keep the elation out of his voice. ‘‘Solly’s 
given it to Wood to cast, and he says they’ll 
go right at it. Promised me a contract in a 
few days.”’ 

They were crossing Broadway now, a 
dangerous journey amid the after-theater 
traffic, and conversation was suspended. 
When they reached the west curb Celia 
spoke. 

“Father, did you hear what Tom said? 
Meyer’s going to do his play.” 

“That’s fine, Tom, fine! All my con- 
gratulations!”’ In his heart he was think- 
ing, “‘My piece is a flop. Solly knows it 
already. He’s going to replace it with 
poms: 

They reached the gloomy boarding house 
that was their parody of home. In the 
basement window, where the Washington 
Hand Laundry displayed an aged dress 
shirt, a ghostly gaslight was burning. They 
ascended the short flight of steps, found the 
front door unlocked and entered. Tom 
Holley seized the girl’s hand and held her 
back while Fred Hawthorne went on up the 
stairs. 

“Luck in the morning, Fred,’’ the boy 
called. 

“Thanks, son,’ replied the tired old 
playwright, and disappeared. 

_ The two young people faced each other, 
still tense with the evening’s emotional 
strain. 

“Oh, Tom, what do you really think?” 
Celia asked. 
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“TI don’t know.”’ Holley shook his head. 
“Tt didn’t look any too good. All the mod- 
ern talk we put in it couldn’t hide the 
framework, and that was pretty stale—old- 
fashioned 4 

“Oh, it would be tragic, tragic!’ she 
cried. 

“T know—for him,” said the boy. He 
still held her hand. “TI suppose it’s selfish 
of me, but I can’t think of him just now. 
I’m thinking of—us.” 

9 Bayan 


He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and she who had planned to resist so 
fiercely resisted not at all. 

“YT wonder if people ever propose any 
more,” he said, smiling down at her. ‘Real 
people I mean, not characters in plays and 
books. I don’t believe they do. They just 
meet and know, and that’s that. You’ve 
known from the first, haven’t you, Celia, 
the way I have?” 

““T—I’m afraid I have.”’ 

“Afraid—I understand. I was afraid 
myself. I knew I had a battle ahead, and I 
swore I’d never ask you to go through all 
that again. 
lence—you know, the way we great, strong 
men often do. 
along and changed everything. The battle’s 
over. Meyer was positive—he really was. 
Crazy about my piece—the best first play 
he ever read, take it from him. Talked 
about the cast. My dear, my dear, I’ll buy 


you everything, a home somewhere up in | 
, 


the hills ; 

She put her hand suddenly on-his lips. 

““No, no,” she said. ‘‘Love me. What- 
ever else you promise, promise that.” 

He promised, and kissed her again, while 
the faint gaslight above them flickered 
wanly. 

She went up to her father’s room, found 
him pacing the floor, clouds of smoke about 
his head. 

“T’ll wait for the papers,” he told her. 
“T can’t sleep. Don’t mind me.” 

If only she could think of something to 
say, something that would make the wait- 
ing easier. She knew, however, that there 
were no words for a time like this. So pres- 
ently she returned to her own room on the 
floor below—and her thoughts were not 
all of her father as she drifted off to sleep. 

He entered her room before she was up 
and tossed a bundle of papers onto her bed. 
He seemed to have aged ten years in the 
night. 

“Oh, dad, how are they?” 

“Not so good,” he answered, and, sit- 
ting, buried his face in his hands. 

She began to read. Not so good indeed. 
The critics were mostly young men who con- 
sidered that literature, dramatic and other- 
wise, began in 1918, the year they first 
took notice of it. In The Wheel of Life 
they had encountered something dating 
further back; back to the dark ages, and 
they were gently scornful. One or two of 
the older men saw merit in the piece, but 
admitted that whatever chance it might 
have had was killed by a too hasty produc- 
tion, insufficient rehearsal, old scenery done 
over. 

“Don’t you care, dad,’ Celia said. Her 
eyes were wet. ‘“‘They’ve been wrong lots 
of times. You know that.” 

He lifted his head and looked at her. He 
tried to smile. 

“Might as well face facts,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t—I don’t look for much now.” He 
could not go on. 

That night he stood in a doorway across 
from the theater—the crucial second night. 


Crowds, crowds, crowds pushing madly | 


by—to other plays. There is no more pain- 
ful experience for an author than that—to 
note the vast number of people who might 
turn in where his piece is playing—and 
don’t. He saw Solly Meyer come out and 
stand belligerently before the theater, 
whereat he hurried away, walked the streets. 
The next night he did not go near The 
Wheel of Life, but on the following morn- 
ing, his face sternly set, he went to Meyer’s 
office. 

“Well, what you want?” growled Solly 
when he saw Hawthorne in the doorway. 

“T want to know what’s doing.” 

Solly took up a box-office statement. 

“Two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
last night,’’ he said sourly. “Big money, 
Fred. Not a whisper of a call in the agen- 
cies. The brokers won’t touch it. Pretty 
reviews, weren’t they? It’s a flop, that’s 
what it is. I’m taking it off Saturday.” 

Hawthorne stared at him dully. 

“Henry Friedman called me up yester- 
day and thanked me for trying out his 
piece,’ Solly went on. ‘‘They’ve taken 


Just eat my heart out in si- | 


And then tonight came | 
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Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style 20B 

Brown Russia Calfskin Lace Shoe 

Men first buy Hanover 
Shoes on their reputation 
and continue buying them 
on performance. 

Hantovers look like qual- 
ity shoes because they are 
quality shoes. They have 
all the beauty fashion 
demands—all the com- 
fort skilled shoe making 
can produce—all the 
sturdy wear-ability that 
finest leather can supply. 

Hanover Shoes have 
been the choice of dis- 
criminating men for a 
quarter century. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoemak- 
ers in America who sell 
exclusively through our 
own stores. 

If there isno Hanover 
Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. 
Write for catalog. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Shot from Guns 


Wheat and rice grains steam-exploded 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made by Professor An- 
derson’s great process. They are steam-exploded, shot from 
guns. Over 125 million food cells in each kernel are broken 
for easy, complete digestion. 

The whole-grain elements are thus fitted to feed. 


The finest of cereal dainties 


The grains come out as airy puffs, crisp and flaky, 8 times 
normal size. The taste is much like toasted nuts, due to the 
fearful heat. 

So Puffed Grains make whole grains delightful. Millions of 
children eat them morning, noon and night. Homes never 
serve a cereal dainty that compares with these. 


Minerals—vitamines— bran 


Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 
These include calcium, phosphorus and iron, for lack of which countless 
children suffer. Wheat also supplies the daily need of bran. Milk supplies 
the vitamines—all three. 

Puffed Wheat—a food confection—makes the milk dish a delight. 

Let it supplant foods not so good. 

Puffed Rice is the queen of breakfast dainties. Mix it also with all fruits. 
Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children between meals. 
Let your children revel in these scientific foods. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Wheat Pufted Rice 


Puffed Wheat in Milk 


A delicious blend of two supreme foods, easy to digest 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


| killed my play! 


EVENING POST 


their version off before production. He 
said I’d proved the idea wasn’t worth a 
nickel. That’s what happened. I spent my 


good money trying out their play.” 


Still Hawthorne stared at the disap- 
pointed Solly. Anger began to well up in- 
side him, he choked, saw red. 

“You—you murderer!” hecried. ““You’ve 
If you’d put it on when 
you should—years ago—before it got out 
of date But, no, you didn’t; you 
waited. You waited until now, until you 


| saw a chance to take a dirty slap at some- 


body, and then you threw it on; threw it 
on, never gave it a chance. My play—all I 


| had—my play that was to keep me in my 


old age.”’ 

He stood up, pointed an accusing finger. 
“Murderer! I mean it!” 

Solly turned a rich purple. 

“That’ll be about all from you. Get out 
of here! Who ever told you you could write 
a play?” 

“Lots of people. Good judges too.” 
“Yeah, liars. All of ’em. Get out! I’m 
busy!” 

Hawthorne pulled himself together, 
walked with dignity to the door. As Meyer 
stared at his shabby back, his mind sud- 
denly traveled the long road that led to the 
beginning of things. 

“T’m sorry, Fred,’’ he said—to his own 
surprise. 

“T’m sorry too,’”’ said Hawthorne, with- 
out turning. 

In the doorway he passed Sam Wood, 
who staged the Meyer productions. Wood 
stared at him coldly, didn’t even nod. He 
never knew the author of a failure. 
“Whew!” said Solly as the door closed 
on Hawthorne. ‘You should have heard, 
Sam, the names he called me! And me out 
a cool ten thousand on his play!” 

“You should worry what he says,’’ Wood 
told him. ‘And as for the ten, maybe after 
this you’ll listen to me.” 

He tossed a blue-backed manuscript 
down on Meyer’s desk. ‘‘What’s got into 
you, anyhow, S. M.? Trying to throw your 
money away?” 

“What you mean, Sam?” 

“T read that last night. It’s rotten.” 
“Tt read good to me.” 

“Then you need a guardian. Flabby 
love interest, unhappy ending, not a nickel 
in it. I’m telling you.” 

““W-well, do you think so, Sam?” Solly 
had, like most managers, slight confidence 
in his own judgment. “I—I didn’t know. 


7 
Aug 


It’s the new style play, Sam, 
taste is changing.” fue 
“‘Nonsense!’’ sneered Sam, 
public is still there, and it stil] 
it’s always wanted—hokum,.” 
other script from his pocket, 
Wilbur’s new piece here, andy 
it from me it’s sure-fire—it’s gq 
vice is to grab it, and grab it q 
manager in town wants it.” 

“Well, I would have to reaq 

“Oh, sure.’ Wood got up, 
you're reading it, I’ll go out an 
and bring him here. My gueg 
ready to sign up the minut 
through that door.” 

“All right, Sam. Get hold. 
have enough of it read when yo 
to know if I want it.” 

“You’ll want it,” Wood sq 
appeared. 

Before he began his arduou 
picked up from his desk the 
script Wood had discussed. 
went to the doorway of the 
tossed it into the far corner | 
The confusion within reming 
pressed a button for his office 

“Your throat all right agai 
when the lad appeared. 

“Vesmelpag 

“Well, I want you to straig 
room. Pile them all up they 
before. Neat, now!” 

The boy sighed. “‘ Yes, sir, 

Solly sat at his desk and 
read. In the dim room beyon 
gan to pile, script on script, I 
The dust of the ages strangle 
went on. And underneath al 
Thrown Away, by Thomas H 
amply justified. 

Celia and Tom, returning 
breakfast, found Fred Hawth: 
his room. They entered gaylh 
of him their high spirits evi 
denly. 

“Why, dad, what’s up?’ 
quired. 

He took his hands from 
looked at her. 2 | 

“It’s all over, Celia. The '} 
Saturday. A flop.” A 

“Dad! What can I say!”} 

“Oh, it’s all I could expect. 
He killed it! It was a good }| 

Tom?” 

“It sure was, Fred,’ the b} 

(Continued on Pag! 
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“his Season’s Specials 

| . . 
)RSHIP of the motion pic- 
e industry has been accorded 
1 First National by the exhib- 
) America. That’s the most 
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Hturally to the com- 


udged to have the 
assemblage of 


Talmadge, Con- 
almadge, Rich- 
ielmess, Colleen 
Vorinne Griffith, 
'e MacDonald, 
eamer, Virginia 
lire, Lionel Bar- 
nd Barbara La 
he among the 
» will entertain 
National pic- 
ile the directorial list 

‘dwin Carewe, George 

‘ice, Frank Borzage, Frank 
‘tomas H. Ince, John M. Stahl, 
(Walton Tully, John S. Rob- 
Taurice Tourneur and Henry 
4 of whom are acknowledged 
gf screen art. 

cant stage successes scheduled 
e-rization are ‘‘The Bird of 
s” “Anna Christie,’ ‘‘ Potash 
¢mutter,’’ ‘“The Bad Man,” 
“Why Men Leave Home,” 
‘the Field”’ and ‘‘Her Tem- 
usband.”’ Just as promising is 
4 best-sellers among current 
:Gertrude Atherton’s ‘Black 
Warner Fabian’s ‘‘Flaming 
Ponjola,”’ by Cynthia Stock- 
f, Sea Hawk,” by Rafael Saba- 
‘d of Thundergate,” by Sid- 
*ithel Small, and Hulbert Foot- 
‘ie Huntress.” 


production highlights will be 
i 'almadge in ‘‘Ashes of Ven- 
Constance Talmadge in ‘‘ Dul- 
Rhard Barthelmess in ‘‘The 
| a Samuel Goldwyn’s 
ition of the special George 
ice production, ‘‘The Eternal 
id John M. Stahl’s picture, 
anters,” designed to surpass 
'e Dangerous Age”’ in popular 


r}uction program so imposing 
jadership for the sponsoring 
) and shows what can be 
e} when screen craftsmen are 
fledom for artistic expression. 
}) make sure that you'll see 
il why not bring these pictures 
_ention of the manager of the 
=/.u patronize? 


)) were a raving beauty — 
yjir wealth of blonde hair were 
viol every feminine eye— 
} you were asked to name a 
Olave your hair cut off— 
‘Juch would you demand? 
a}). Nilsson, the screen’s most 
¥ blonde, asked $9,500. And 
ge she was paid by Sam E. 
t; producer who engaged her 
ola,” wherein her réle is that 
5/1n masquerading as a man. 
aer was called to the studio. 
‘| minutes there were glorious 
@rywhere except upon Miss 
ahead. She left the chair with 
i) ae as short as a boy’s. 
a) 1s e arrived on the lot in 
attire, someone murmured, 
ice of pele That strik- 
sDlance is one of the off-stage 
j which await you in Pon. 
uth Clifford and Claire du 
p the latest additions to the 


sjonor in the whole business, _ 
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From society son to camp-took, then 
kidnapped for marriage by a white girl 
reared as an Indian. No wonder 
novel, drama and humor abound in 


COLLEEN MOORE’S SURPRISE PICTURE 


“THE HUNTRESS” 


HE TROUBLE started when 

Bela discovered she was white. 

Musq’oosis, sage and_ philoso- 
pher of the Indian village, whispered 
the great secret; and Bela, tomboy of 
the tribe, found a new ambition. A 
white man’s daughter could marry a 
white man—if one were to be found. 
She gazed at her brown-faced admir- 
ers, and fled. There must be a white 
husband somewhere! 


Suddenly she found four. Peering 
into a cabin, Bela watched them—three 
rough land-prospectors quarreling over 
a game of craps, while the fourth jug- 
gled flapjacks at a cook stove. He 
seemed a poor cook and promised to 
make a good husband. But when Bela 
walked in her matrimonial prospects 
grew overwhelmingly. The three men 
she didn’t want, wanted her; but Glad- 
ding, the cook, who had the natural 
prejudices of New York society par- 
ents to consider, and whose regard for 
the ‘‘great open spaces’’ had shrunk 
through sad experience, was in no 
mood for marriage. Taking his blan- 
ket he went out’ to sleep on a lake 
shore. 

When he awakened he was lying in 
a canoe, roped 
hand and foot, 
while in the 
stern Bela was 
a swaying sil- 


Do you recognize them? Well, 
they’re Owen Moore and Virginia Brown Faire in Oriental make-up 
for ‘“Thundergate.”” Sylvia Breamer is another star to be seen in this 
drama of East and West. 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 


Colleen Moore as 
Bela in ‘‘The Hunt- 


houette 
against the 
moon. She sang 
as she swung 
her paddle. 

“We are go- 
ing to the island in the middle of this 
lake. I’m going to keep you prisoner 
until you agree to marry me!” she 
announced. 

Few pictures get away to such a 
surprising start as does “The Hunt- 
ress,’’ starring Colleen Moore. And 
fewer pictures still maintain so enter- 
taining a current of drama, humor, 
thrill and the unexpected. Author 
Hulbert Footner supplied that, but to 
Miss Moore go honors for a delightful 
interpretation of Bela, the white-Indian 
girl. With that réle she fittingly sig- 
nalized her ascent to stardom; for lit- 
tle Bela has a way of getting close to 
the emotions. Wanting to love her, 
you simply can’t understand why that 
kidnapped cook doesn’t feel the same 
way. At first he’s a scared, bashful 
city boy, as Lloyd Hughes plays him— 
then suddenly a fighting demon let 
loose among his tormentors. And 
that’s a fight. 

Walter Long, Russell Simpson and 
Charles E. Anderson are other well- 
known players in a picture which Di- 
rector Lynn Reynolds has made purely 
for all-round enjoyment. And if 
you're interested in wonderful lake 
and mountain backgrounds 
you'll find them here, a whole 
show in themselves. 


All Want ‘The Wanters”’ 


Re thrilling days 
filming railroad 
scenes completed 
John M. Stahl’s task 
of screening ‘‘The 
Wanters’’—an apt ti- 
tle for an entertain- 
ing exposé of society 
climbers. Promising 
all the subtleties and 
deftness of ‘‘ The Dan- 
gerous Age,’’ plus a 
score of stars, ‘‘The 
Wanters’’ seems to 
have everything nec- 
essary to make us all 
want it. 


and elevate the standards 


and art of the screen: 


. 


Via Wireless 


ISTEN in on this radio to J. K. 
McDonald, producer of ‘‘Penrod 
and Sam,’ from the Leviathan on her 
trial trip. 
YOUR PENROD AND SAM, 
FULL OF BUBBLING HUMOR 
AND TENDER HOME 
PATHOS, DELIGHTED 
ALL LAST NIGHT. A 
WHOLESOME PRO- 
DUCTION. SHOULD 
BE SEEN AND EN- 
JOYED BY EVERY 
AMERICAN FAMILY. 
SENATORS BALL, 
ODDIE, TOWNSEND, 
FLETCHER. CON- 
GRESSMEN BRIT- 
TEN, LEHLBACH, 
DARROW, SNELL, VES- 
TAL, MADDEN. 
Judging by the way critics all over 
the country are praising the picture, 
and by the crowds that are filling the- 
atres wherever ‘‘Penrod and Sam”’ is 
shown, that piece of legislatorial ad- 
vice had made a hit. 


Where Do You Live? 


N DETROIT? Fine. You can see 
. First National pictures first at the 
Capitol, Adams or Madison Theatre 
controlled by Mr. J. H. Kunsky. In 
Louisville? Then most likely you’ve 
already enjoyed the way Colonel Fred 
Levy presents First National attrac- 
tions at the National Theatre, and at 
his new house, the New Kentucky The- 
atre, Lexington, Ky., as well. In In- 
dianapolis? Well, of course you know 
the Circle Theatre, owned by Mr. Rob- 
ert Lieber, who, incidentally, is Presi- 
dent of Associated First National Pic- 
tures, Inc. 


One fact strikes me often in my 
travels. First National attractions 
seem to have preference over all other 
productions in the high-class—or, as 
they say in the show business—Big- 
Time houses. 


Have You Seen Them Yet? 


HE MONTH’S six best-sellers of 

the screen are “Trilby,”’ with An- 
dree Lafayette; Maurice Tourneur’s 
surprise production, ‘‘The Brass Bot- 
tle”; ‘Children of Dust,’ by Frank 
Borzage, who also made ‘ Humor- 
esque”’; Booth Tarkington’s ‘Penrod 
and Sam”; ‘‘Wandering Daughters” 
and ‘The Girl of the Golden West.” 


What the Critics Say 


“TN ‘Children of Dust,’ Borzage un- 

leashed a volley of parenthood 
pathos that bids fair to surpass that so 
uniquely depicted in his great success 
‘Humoresque.’ Shot through with 
phases of life that the average person 
can understand and appreciate, spar- 
kling with human interest and inter- 
spersed with just enough humorous 
twists, ‘Children of Dust,’ has attained 
a pinnacle in filmdom that is individ- 
ually all its own.”—The Cincinnati 
Post. 

““Wandering Daughters’ is a cork- 
ing good picture story devoid of the 
usual mawkish film sentimentality. And 
for this the movie-goer should take a 
rising vote of thanks to James Young, 
the director of the film version of 
Dana Burnet’s book. . . We hope 
you enjoy it—we did!’’—Don Allen in 
New York Evening World, 

All of which prompts this scribe al- 
most to exult, ‘‘I told you so!” 


—John Lincoln, 


OF 


Efficiency Food 
SauerRraut 


NE of the largest banking insti- 
tutions in the United States | 


maintains its own cafeteria, 
where every business day one thou- 
sand employes eat lunch. 


The menu is planned by a domestic 
science expert. Foods are selected not 
alone for their appetizing qualities but 
also with careful consideration of 
their nutritive and health values. 


And one of the most popular dishes, 
on the menu regularly three times a 
week, is sauerkraut. 


In a great Chicago mail order house 
all employes, from the president down 
to the messenger boys, eat lunch in a 
great cafeteria serving 7500 to 8500 a 
day. 

Here also the daily menu is given 
careful consideration by food experts. 
The workers are fed for health and 
efficiency. And sauerkraut is on the 
menu the year ‘round. 


These great institutions demand efh- 
ciency. They have proved that it 
pays to do everything in their power 
to promote the physical and mental 
well-being of their workers. And 
their experts know that food has 
much to do with efficiency. 


Sauerkraut is a real efficiency food, 
because it provides the bulk and its 
lactic ferments have a tendency to 
keep the intestinal tract clean and 
free from harmful germs. This means 
clearer brains and healthier bodies. 


The facts about the value of this simple veg- 
etable food as a natural regulator and con- 
ditioner are interesting. Mail this coupon 
for your free copy of “ Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with many new recipes for preparing 
this delicious favorite. 


stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


pis | 
| 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- | 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


~ Address 


| 
| 


City and State 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“A good play, and he killed it. Well, I’ve 
got to face it. A thousand dollars, that’s 
all I get. Once it looked like a quarter of a 
million—and now it’s a thousand. Not 
enough to bury me, and I was counting on 
that. I’m old now, I won ’t last long—and 
not enough to bury me.’ 

Celia said. 


“Nonsense, father,”’ 
He frightened her. She had never seen 


| | him so utterly hopeless. Tom Holley went 


over and patted him on the back. 

“It’s hard lines, Fred,” he said. “I tell 
you what we’ll do. We won’t sit here and 
werry. We'll all go down to the Battery 
and get on a boat—Coney, or some place. 
We'll forget the theater.” 

Hawthorne shook his head. 

“You two go. I can’t.” 

They urged, pleaded, and finally won his 
half-hearted assent. they were about 
to start, the frowzy landlady appeared at 
Hawthorne’s door. 

““You’re wanted on the telephone, Mr. 
Hawthorne,” she announced. 

Through Hawthorne’s limp body life be- 
gan to flow. He stood erect; a sudden in- 
terest in life shown in his eyes. 

“The telephone!’’ He hurried away. 

“Poor fellow!”’ said Holley. ‘This is a 


| blow, of course.”’ 


“T never saw him so unhappy,” Celia 
answered. ‘‘But no wonder—his last prop 
gone.” 

When Fred Hawthorne returned, how- 
ever, his face belied his daughter’s words. 
He beamed. 

“Tt was Solly,” he cried. ‘“‘Solly wants 
one of my copies of the play.” 

“Dad! What for?” 

“The Argonaut Films just called up. 
They think there might be a picture in 
it. By golly, I clean forgot.’”” He was fran- 
tically fumbling in his trunk. “The pic- 
tures—sure! We’re not through yet. You 
know what that means—twenty-five thou- 
sand—fifty thcusand maybe.” He was in 
the doorway, all energy, enthusiasm, hope. 
“You young folks go along. I can’t go, of 
course. I got to follow this up. Solly says 
it looks mighty promising.” 

They heard his blithe step on the stair, 
hurrying on; hurrying on towards Broad- 
way with a copy of the play beneath his 


arm. 

‘“‘He’s wonderful,’ Holley laughed. 
“Down one minute, up the next. But what 
a life!’ He saw that Celia’s face was sud- 
denly grave. ‘“‘Don’t you worry, dear. It 
will be different with us. And that re- 
minds me, I guess there’s no reason for our 
excursion now. I’d better not go, because 
Meyer told me to come in and see him this 
afternoon.” 

Iv 

ELIA sat at her window—second floor 

rear—gazing out. No marigolds, no 
cosmos, no frail old lady; but instead a 
rather intimate glimpse into the home life 
of certain New Yorkers. She was not 
thinking of the scene before her, however; 
she was thinking of two men who were 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of success on 
Broadway. It was well past six, and neither 
had returned. 

A step sounded behind her—a firm, 
brisk, youthful step. Tom’s? So she sup- 
posed, then turned and saw her father. No 
caption was needed; the picture told the 
story. He had won. 

“Hello, my dear!”’ he cried. 
news! Just left the Argonaut office. 


“Great 
We 


(eee weuiemieictiakedies ea) signed the contracts ten minutes ago. Sold, 


| against almost every animal of mark—the 


one horse that Polman never interfered with, 
for if interrupted in his training he ran all 
the better; who seldom won, but was al- 


| most always placed—the sort of horse that 


handicappers pivot on. 

“But,” said Pulcher, ‘‘try her with The 
Shirker, and the first stable money will send 
her up to tens. 

‘““That ’orse is so darned regular. We’ve 
got to throw a bit of dust first, Jimmy. I’ll 
go over and see Polman.”’ 

In Jimmy’s withered chest a faint resent- 
ment rose—it wasn’t George’s horse—but 
it sank again beneath his friend’s bulk and 
reputation. 

The bit of dust was thrown at the ordi- 
nary hour of exercise over the Long Mile on 
the last day of August—the five-year-old 
Hangman carrying eight stone seven, the 
three-year-old Parrot seven stone ‘five; 
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Celia, sold! Sold to the movies—The Wheel 
of Life!” 
“Oh, dad, how wonderful!” 


He strode up and down on the faded - 


green carpet. His air was that of a con- 
queror. 

“Tsn’t it always the way things happen 
in this game? Just when my heart was 
broken, just when things looked black- 
est 

“How much?” Celia inquired. 

He paused, deflated a little. 

“Well, now, of course—the play’s a fail- 
ure, and we couldn’t expect a big figure. 
All the movie men have looked at it, and it 
seemed best to close at once. I’ll admit— 
er—it might have been more; but eight 
thousand’s not so bad. Four for me, four for 
Solly. I’ve got the check. Four thousand 
I didn’t expect—five in all. Five thousand 
out of the Wheel after all these years. Not 
so bad, eh, Celia?” 

“Not bad at all,” she said, smiling. 

“Only one thing worrying me,”’ he went 
on. ‘‘What’ll I do now? I’ll feel sort of 
lost without the old script under my arm; 
I will, indeed. Well, maybe I’ll go back to 
managing a company for somebody. I'll 
look round. That’s in the future. Tonight 
I’m just going to gloat. By the way, 
where’s Tom? Tom ought to hear this.”’ 

“He hasn’t come in yet. He was to see 
Meyer this afternoon. Solly didn’t say 
anything—about Tom’s play?” 

“Not a word. I meant to speak of it, but 
I forgot. 'Say—you and Tom—it sort of 
seems to be all fixed up between you?” 

Celia nodded. 

““We’d have told you sooner, but you’ve 
had so much on your mind, He’s asked me 
to marry him, and I 

“Yes? How about you?” 

“‘T’m very fond of him.” 

Hawthorne nodded approvingly. 

“Fine! I’ve scen it coming, and I say 
fine! He’s got a big frture, that boy has. 
His first play snapped up in a minute “4 
He stopped. In the dusky hallway outside 
he saw the figure of Tom Holley, moving 
slowly along. ‘‘Hey, Tom, great news! 
I’ve sold the Wheel to the pictures. Come 
in here! Why, what’s the matter, boy?” 

Tom Holley entered. His face was 
deathly pale. Celia felt a little catch at her 
heart. An old sensation, often felt before. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the boy; “nothing. 
My first throw-down, that’s all. 
Meyer’s secretary. this afternoon and it’s 
all off. He isn’t going to do my piece. It’s 
in that room—buried deep—three thou- 
sand manuscripts on top.” 

He sank into a chair. There wasn’t a 
laugh in him now. Fred Hawthorne went 
over and patted him on the shoulder. 

Brace up, son,” he said. ‘Brace up.” 
How different from the morning; life like a 
seesaw; now it was the boy who was down. 
“Tt’s tough—I know how tough it is. None 
better.” 

“It seemed settled,’ Holley muttered, 
“all fixed. I was a fool to believe, but I 
suppose I’ll learn pretty soon.” 

“That’s the talk,’’ Hawthorne approved. 
“It’s the first time, and that’s the worst. 
But you'll get over it. It’s the sort of thing 
we've got to get used to—in our game. 

“JT don’t mind so much—for myself, a 
Holley said. “But I’ve dragged Celia into 
it, and she must be pretty well fed up on 
this sort of thing. I’ve asked her to marry 
me, Fred; maybe she’s told you. Well, I’ve 
been walking the streets, thinking it over.” 
He lifted his eyes and looked at the girl, who 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


what Calliope was carrying nobody but 
Polman knew. The forethought of George 
Pulcher had secured the unofficial presence 
of the press. The instructions to the boy on 
Calliope were to be there at the finish if he 
could, but on no account to win. Jimmy 
and George Pulcher had come out over- 
night. They sat together in the dogeart by 
the clump of bushes which marked the win- 
ning post, with Polman on his cob on the 
far side. 

By a fine warm light the three horses 
were visible to the naked eye in the slight 
dip down by the start. And, through the 
glasses, invested in now that he hada horse, 
Jimmy could see every movement of his 
mare with her blazed face—rather on her 
toes, like the bright chestnut and bit 0’ 
blood she was. He had a pit-patting in his 
heart, and his lips were tight pressed. Sup- 
pose she was no good after all, and that 


I saw - 


sat, silent, motionless} by 
“Tt’s all right, Celia,” he ¢ 
heard enough such stories ag ; 
got to tell tonight. You’re 
She did not answer for an 
“That’s sweet of you, T 
last. 
“Wait a minute,” said 
picking up his hat. “This 
you two to decide—witho 
present. Besides, I’ve got 
ment.’’ He moved to th 
say this: I wouldn’t let o 
ment bother me. You tak 
stuck. I saw it through. 
but I put it over at the 
production—five thousand d 
I expected; but somethi 
And if I had my life to live 
do it again. Besides, it’Ilk 


one, and while he writes 
it—while he writes I’ll p 
his plays. Been wondering w 
myself—felt sort of lost—] 
it. I'll peddle and I’ll sel 
game. This fellow I’m goir 
tonight—wouldn’t be surpris 
terest him.”’ He turned to 
he inquired, “can I get hold 
your play?” 
For the first time since he 
office the boy smiled. 
“There’s one on my tab 
“Good!” Fred Hawthorne 
hat down on his head. 


dashed out the door and 
Celia rose and stood by 
“Tom, you said I was fre 
Mess ‘if you want to be.” 
“And if I don’t?” i: 
“Celia!” He seized her ha 


over again, I mean. But 
ment. I know now—it’s no 
go. Because I won’t. I’m 
and that’s that.” , 
“That’s everything,” he 
kissed her hand. They hear¢ 
thorne passing through the h 
whistling loudly, hopefully, * | 
his footsteps died away. 
“Tf you like, I'll marry y 
said the girl. “ Meyer’s er 
in aroad company. We go ow 
““T’ll never touch a penny 
told her. 
“ee No. 
myself.” iF 
“Tt won’t be long,” heme 
He stood up, smiling. 
“T was knocked cold for a 
I’m all right now. Why, ey 
to be fine. It’s like he said 
hundred plays in my head. 
around the corner, and me 
everything you want, my dea 
“The first rule of our life t 
broke in. “I’m making it n 
promises—except the one. 
“The one—I know— k 
ways. I couldn’t stop, not if 
Fred Hawthorne was hurry 
way. His step was blithe, h 
Under his arm he carried a mi 
now and again he patted it | 
“Fortune!” he thought. 
quarter of a million! A cool 
million—with the pictumi 


4 
But, at least, T can 


| 
| 


young Cocoon had palatal bl 
But mixed in with his financi 
anxiety more intimate, a if § 
were at stake. 

From George Pulchell alt 
excited gurgle. 

‘See the tout! See ’im beht 
Thinks we don’t know ’e’s tl! 

Jimmy bit into his cherc: 
running,” he said. 

Rather wide, the black Het 
far side, Calliope in the mid? 
sweeping up the Long Mile. 
his tobaccoed breath. 
freely—a length or two, 
her ground! Now fori 

Ah! She ’ad the ’Angmi 
dong with this Parrot! - 
do to keep from calling 
and a cludding of hoo 

(Continued on! 
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Chart of 


Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


apd correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


i, 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 


Bienen seeerbameatn 
Sade ea evn ta 
Weert: 


This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 


Mobiloil 
se 


NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Winter 
Summer 


Summer 
Winter 


Buick 
Cadillac. 
Chalmers 
Chandler Six 
Chevrolet (8 cyl.) 


BS 
a 
Pa 
a 
Po 

>a 
> 
> 
3 


“(Mos 450 cL Del ale 
$f All Other Models} A cl A A i 
Sierelang Paley aie NS IS Aly 
ee at aleerats 
« “ All Other Models{Arc |Arc JArc |Arc JAre Arc JAre |Arc JAre |Arc 
Denby Are JArc.JArc |Are.JAre.jAre JAre jArc JArc |Arc 
Dodge Brothers is ae ec ie nie ae ee ae ae fae 
Desa 2 A jArc.| A |Arc.| A Arc [ f 
Durant Four....... Are |Are JArc |Arc 
CE On sae AA ea | A 
Hor “(4 cyl). ond A es A ne A |Arc.| A jAre| A JAre 
a (6 cyl.).... ‘sare. |Are.{Are.|Arc JArc.|Arc.|Arc Arc |Arc.|Arc 
PEAT ALATA deol ce 
Hs All Other Models|Are |Arc.JAre.|Are.JArc.|Arc.|Are jAre.|Arc.|Arc 
Fat ieaeis = JE|ELELETELETELELELE 
Ss (Com’l) o 2 2 > : 
Poon: pplep|pp/BB| A|A|AalA|A| A 
Gardner ....| AJ AJ] A [Arc] A Arc] A |Arc 
i Garford (34-1 ton).... A|JAJA|JAIJAIA A |Are 
e e ° “ (144-14 ton). A |Arc.} A JArc.| A JArc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc 
\oiIne— neine— neine— wirneioadd AAP AY AYA) ATALAL AS 
peal 4 C a O1 g G a O1 9 G. M.C. (K15). . | BIA 
| “(K16,K41,K71,K101)) B] A] B] A] BJ A 
ae os Orbe ees re ae ie A ree re 
! @ Py mee Mil Other Model A Arc.| A fu " Are A Arc DA Are 
h Ta ; . re.{Arc.JAre.|Arc 
e 99 rang eats A oN ce oe Arc. |Arc 
| mn ‘0. 2) 
| Wwe me at O e O U OU : | All Other Mode Ar Ar Agel Arc; Are) Are\|Arcij Are, Arc. }Arc 
| “Haynes (6). : A |Arc. A |Arc| A Arc A Arc | A [Arc 
HiCSee, A|A|A|A A A A 
} Hudson Super Six. . A JArc JAre.JArc.JAre |Arc.JArc.JArc Arc {Arc 
Ede: avs : : fndane (ioe) Wh lassliceleeataede oieeh ola tare 
A ND | LY! Mobiloil in the sealed containers is reported oa es A| ALN ALARA [ALAA A 
| W ° by garage men. fivStherntedeil AL AL ALALAL AT ALATA LS 
} ° * C s $ wett. . A jAre.| A /Arc . 
. . : j A marked majority of automobile engineers Jordan ar Are Uae [ane ire Pace Hace ace ae 
. ~ . Kissel Kar A {Are.| A [Arc Arc | A [Arc Arc 
The typical American motorist realizes and service managers approve Gargoyle Mobil- Lexington Cont Eng) ||| are [Ate [Are fare [Are [At 
‘he ac 2 . . . cr Models] / f A 
today as never before that “Give me a oil as correct for the cars in which they are Lincoln AJATATAT AT AT | Voto 
Quart of Oil” does not insure either a interested. Maroy AAT A AWA LA LA [A A LA 
, H > =| s < e Com'l) Are |Are.fAre |Arc Arc |Are {Arc jAre 
trouble-free engine or low operating In short, America is waking up to the neces- Mercer. as AW TA ALA LA dat Lad Lad dat 
5 . - . Pp . . - oon te.jAre jAre |Arc re. {Are.JAre jAre JAr Tc 
and maintenance costs. sity of scientific, economical lubrication. And Nash (Com'Quad) |] PA) Ay ATATALATAT A 
And so motorists in larger numbers once awake, motorists turn to the Chart of rice tray rage aca Pe hi al Rel Ga 
: <j Recommendations—find the correct grade of Fo Pea EER go 
i peeks Pin he Ms sind, G le Mobiloil for their cars—and Hie make Oakl JM Ger ode AV arayal ay al ada bey 
goyle Mobiloil. They have discovered EAP aes 2 io | Oldsmobile Bayi). FAL ATAT ATA) ATA) ATA] A 
ure a 1é (ae “(6 cyl.) Ay ASA WAS AR HEAT OA: Tica as 
that real economy depends not upon t J& Goran ee SIAC LA linet Aalisell Aolare lec lac 
° ’ sce PAN AN AAA DANA Al A 
cost per quart, or per gallon, but upon By-product oils won’t do Fige"iGoi Bog) A fe ea fe ae ae ft 
° Be (Com y f AL Al AW 2 
cost-per-mile and cost-per-year. They re- The growing change to “Give me Gargoyle Poceeadhll Other Models) ].-0./ A Ate] A lane] A lace} A |An 
fuse to pour “just oil” into their crank- Mobiloil” has been hastened also by the motor- Sie “AMO dher Model A RATAN & eo | ase 
e . a - . remier (6 cyl.) AI[A;|A|A|]AJA AJTAIA 
cases because they know it results 1n ist’s knowledge that 9 out of 10 oils are mere ep Other Models! A lAre| A’fare fA [Are | A’[Are A [Ar 
at least 50% of all engine troubles. gasoline by-products. Pee amine Sha a abi tay 
| And motorists know that behind Gargoyle Vel "Gone Bog) te re fate re ate A [ae Are ae 
} . . . . . . . ra 2 s : Bs A jAre | A JArc re} A jArc} A jArc 
(alt: There are more specific requests for  Mobiloil is a distinct policy of specialization. Westcott (Mod. D8). | A (are Are lare] (ond (Lo 
; 3 = ‘ 7 ° A Os . ie All Other ModelsjArc |Are JArc |Arc.JArc.|Are |Arc |Arc [Arc |Arc 
“#goyle Mobiloil than for any three other oils |= Gargoyle Mobiloil is produced by /uérication BA 


Willys Knight......../ B] A] BJ A] B] A] BJ] A 
Winton..........-....fAre JArc [Are JAre JAre./Arc.JArc Arc. |Arc 


ybined. The sale of Gargoyle Mobiloil is specialists and from crude stocks chosen for 


Ne national in its scope than the combined their lubricating value. inebee pits (eon occ, broke 
13 of any other two oils. Give me Gargoyle Mobiloil” means “Give Buda (Mod. OUQUTU). J...) A |arc 


All Other Models} 
Continental (Mod. BS) 
(Mod. B2) 
(Mod. T) 


A ae : : Arc) A |Arc| A [Arc] A {Arc 
marked swing to the purchase of Gargoyle me specialized lubrication.” AJA] alata 


>> 
>> 
nd 


Fai Retail P ° e ete eae: Ae Re Arc : 
/ ther ModelsArc [Arc JArc.jArc JAre.jAre JAre |Arc JArc.|Arc 
aRGOYie Yr U TIC es A jArc} A Arc] A |Arec A Arc} A |Are 
ercules AIA AN CASH TA [PAUL Ay A A pa 
G 30c a Quart Herschell-Spill’n(Mod.90)] A Arc} A Arc 
“ (Mod.7,000&11,000)} A jAre | A JArc} A Are} A |Arc 
When the dealer sells a quart a ae - ne A}AJA A A; A 
a) ycoming Series’ , 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for less than "All Other Models] A |Arc| A [Arc| A lAre| A [Are] A {Arc 
30c, he does not make his fair, Midwest (Mod, 408). . A|A|A 


reasonable profit. 


(Mod. 409) 
“(Mod.410,411,412,610) 
“All Other Models} 
Rochester 
Waukesha CU DU EU FU 
“All Other Models} 
Weidley (Model R) 
5 All Other Models} 
Wisconsin (Mod.Q & QU) 
ty All Other Models 


Lower prices often accompany 


T @ substitution of low-quality oil for 
genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher in 

Canada, the Southwest, and the 


Make the chart your guide Far West. 


Transmission and Differential: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit ’ Chart available at all dealers. 
Pittsburgh Indianapolis Minneapolis Rochester Kansas City, Kan. 
Buffalo Milwaukee Dallas Des Moines Oklahoma City 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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blazed nose just behind the Parrot’s bay 
nose—dead heat all but, with the Hangman 
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UMMER demands a wider 
S variety of stylesand colors, 
plus comfort and durability, 
for which the name Monito 


is famous. 
For business, dress or sport 
wear the man who buys 
Monito has many styles from 
which to choose—each the 
specialized product of exclu- 
sive makers of men’s socks. 
Ask your haberdasher to show 
you style 417. You'll partic- 
ularly value the neat tailored 
ankle—a new feature of the 
Monito line for summer. 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 
each pair 


©M. K. Co., 1923 


==MOORHEAD-KNILTING-COsINc= 


HARRISBURC—PA 


=Makers of Mens-Socks-Exclusively= 


beat a good length! 

“There ’e goes, Jimmy! See the blank 
sceuttlin’ down the ’ill like a blinkin’ rabbit. 
That'll be in tomorrow’s paper, that trial 
will. Ah! but ’ow: to read it—that’s the 
point.” 

The horses had been wheeled and were 
sidling back; Polman was going forward 
on his cob. 

Jimmy jumped down. Whatever that 
fellow had to say, he meant to hear. It was 
his horse! Narrowly avoiding the hoofs of 
his hot fidgeting mare, he said sharply 
“What about it?” 

Polman never looked you in the face; his 
speech came as if not intended to be heard 
by anyone. 

“Tell Mr. Shrewin how she went.” 

“Had a bit up my sleeve. If I’d hit her 
a smart one, I could ha’ landed by a length 
or more.” 

“That so?” said Jimmy with a hiss. 
“Well, don’t you hit her; she don’t want 
hittin’. You remember that.” 

The boy said sulkily ‘All right!” 

“Take her home,’’ said Polman. Then, 
with that reflective averted air of his he 
added: “She was carrying eight stone, Mr. 
Shrewin; you’ve got a good one there. 
She’s the Hangman at level weights.” 

Something wild leaped up in Jimmy— 
the Hangman’s form unrolled itself before 
him in the air—he had a horse—he damn 
well had a horse! 


Iv 


Bae how delicate is the process of back- 
ing your fancy! The planting of a 
commission—what tender and efficient 
work before it will flower! That sixth sense 
of the racing man, which, like the senses of 
savages in great forests, seizes telepathi- 
cally on what is not there, must be dulled, 
duped, deluded. 

George Pulcher had the thing in hand. 
One might have thought the gross man in- 
capable of such a fairy touch, such power 
of sowing with one hand and reaping with 
the other. He intimated rather than as- 
serted that Calliope and the Parrot were 
one and the same thing. ‘‘The Parrot,” he 
said, “‘couldn’t win with seven stone—no 
use thinkin’ of this Cal/liope.”’ 

Local opinion was the rock on which, like 
a great tactician, he built. So long as lo- 
cal opinion was adverse, he could dribble 
money on in London; the natural jump-up 
from every long shot taken was dragged 
back by the careful radiation of disparage- 
ment from the seat of knowledge. 

Jimmy was the fly in his ointment of 
those baling early weeks while snapping up 
every penny of long odds, before suspicion 
could begin to work from the persistence of 
inquiry. Half a dozen times he found the 
little cuss within an ace of blowing the gaff 
on his own blinkin’ mare; seemed unable 
to run his horse down; the little beggar’s 
head was swellin’! Once Jimmy had even 
got up and gone out, leaving a gin and bit- 
ters untasted on the bar. Pulcher im- 
proved on his absence in the presence of a 
London tout. 

“Saw the trial meself! Jimmy don’t like 
to think he’s got a stiff ’un.”’ 

And next morning his London agent 
snapped up some thirty-threes again. 

According to the trial the mare was the 
Hangman at seven stone two, and really 
hot stuff—a seven-to-one chance. It was 
none the less with a sense of outrage that, 
opening the Sporting Life on the last day 
of September, he found her quoted at a 
hundred to eight. Whose work was this? 

He reviewed the altered situation in dis- 
gust. He had invested about half the stable 
commission of three hundred pounds at an 
average of thirty to one, but now that she 
had come in the betting he would hardly 
average tens with the rest. What fool had 
put his oar in? 

He learned the explanation two days 
later. The rash, the unknown backer was 
Jimmy! He had acted, it appeared, from 
jealousy; a bookmaker—it took one’s 
breath away! : 

“Backed her on your own, just because 
Hep eane Cocoon told you he fancied 

er! 


Jimmy looked up from the table in his 
‘office,’ where he was sitting in wait for 
the scanty custom of the long vacation. 

“She’s not his horse,’’ he said sullenly. 
“TI wasn’t going to have him get the cream.” 

“What did you put on?” growled Pulcher. 

“Took five hundred to thirty, and fifteen 
twenties,” 
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An’ see what it’s done—knocked the 
bottom out of the commission. Am I to 
take that fifty as part of it?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“That leaves an ’undred to invest,’’ said 
Pulcher, somewhat mollified. He stood, 
with his mind twisting in his thick still 
body. ‘It’s no good waitin’ now,” he said. 
“Tl work the rest of the money on today. 
If I can average tens on the balance, we’ll 
’ave six thousand three hundred to play 
with and the stakes. They tell me Jenning 
fancies this Diamond Stud of his. He 
ought to know the form with Cal’liope, blast 
him! We got to watch that.” 

They had! Diamond Stud, a four-year- 
old with eight stone two, was being backed 
as if the Cambridgeshire were over. From 
fifteens he advanced to sevens, thence to 
favoritism at fives. Pulcher bit on it. Jen- 
ning must know where he stood with Cal- 
liope! It meant—it meant she couldn’t 
win! The tactician wasted no time in vain 
regret. Establish Calliope in the betting 
and lay off. The time had come to utilize 
The Shirker. 

It was misty on the Downs—fine-weather 
mist of a bright October. The three horses 
became spectral on their way to the start- 
ing point. Polman had thrown the Parrot 
in again, but this time he made no secret of 
the weights... The Shirker was carrying 
eight seven, Calliope eight, the Parrot 
seven stone. 

Once more, in -the cart, with his glasses 
sweeping the bright mist, Jimmy had that 
pit-patting in his heart. Here they came! 
His mare leading—all riding hard—a gen- 
uine finish! They passed—The Shirker 
beaten a clear length, with the Parrot at 
his girth. 

Beside him in the cart, George Pulcher 
mumbled, ‘‘She’s The Shirker at eight 
stone four, Jimmy!” 

A silent drive big with thought back to a 
river inn; a silent breakfast. Over a tank- 
ard at the close the Oracle spoke. 

“The Shirker, at eight stone four, is a 
good ’ot chance, but no cert, Jimmy. We'll 
let ’em know this trial quite open, weights 
and all. That’ll bring her in the betting. 
And we'll watch Diamond Stud. If he 
drops back we’ll know Jenning thinks he 
can’t beat us now. If Diamond Stud stands 
up, we'll know Jenning thinks he’s still got 
our mare safe. Then our line’ll be clear: 
we lay off the lot, pick up a thousand or so, 
and ’ave the mare in at a nice weight at 
Liverpool.” . 

Jimmy’s smudged-in eyes stared hun- 


grily. 

“How’s that?” he said. ‘Suppose she 
wins!”’ 

“Wins! If we lay off the lot, she won’t 
win.”’ 

“Pull her!” 

George Pulcher’s voice sank half an 
octave with disgust. 

“Pull her! Who talked of pullin’? She’ll 
run a bye, that’s all. We shan’t ever know 
whether she could ’a’ won or not.” 

Jimmy sat silent; the situation was such 
as his life during sixteen years had waited 
for. They stood to win both ways with a 
bit of handling. 

“Who’s to ride?” he said. 

“Polman’s got a call on Docker. He can 
just ride the weight. Either way he’s good 
for us—strong finisher, and a rare judge of 
distance; knows how to time things to a 1. 
Win or not, he’s our man.” 

Jimmy was deep in figures. Laying off 
at sevens, they would still win four thou- 
sand and the stakes. 

“T’d like a win,” he said. 

“Ah!” said Pulcher. ‘But there’ll be 
twenty in the field, my son; no more un- 
certain race than that bally Cambridgeshire. 
We could pick up a thou, as easy as I pick 
up this pot. Bird in the ’and, Jimmy, and 
a good ’andicap in the bush. If she wins, 
she’s finished. Well, we’ll put this trial 
about and see ’ow Jenning pops.” 

Jenning popped amazingly. Diamond 
Stud receded a point, then reéstablished 
himself at nine to two. Jenning was clearly 
not dismayed. 

George Pulcher shook his head and 
waited, uncertain still which way to jump. 
Tronical circumstance decided him. 

Term had begun; Jimmy was busy at his 
seat of custom. By some miracle of guardi- 
anly intervention, young. Colquhoun had 
not gone broke. He was up again, eager to 
retrieve his reputation, and that little brute, 
Jimmy, would not lay against his horse! 
He merely sucked in his cheeks and 
answered, “‘I’m not layin’ my own ’orse.’’’ 
It was felt that he was not the man he had 
been; assertion had come into his manner, 


blue box-cloth coat standi 
his wisp of a figure, and 
brown race glasses slung oy, 
All together the little brut 
big for his boots. 

And this strange improye 
the feeling that his ho 
thing. Patriotism began to} 
Here was a snip that belonge 


nine to one, and very little 
Colquhoun went up to toy 
him the accumulate 


nutshell. “We pick upa t 
Liverpool as good as in ou 
done worse.”’ 


that weight.” { 

Again Jimmy grunted, ; 
down his gin and bitters. § 
“Well, I don’ want to put 


er, 


it was his own.” | 
“We'll’avetogoandsee 
“Not me,” said Jimmy, | 
“What! First time she 
look natural.” | 
“No,” repeated Jimmy, 
to see ’er beat.” ; 
George Pulcher laid his h: 
shoulder. | 


ve 

(Tee longer you can bet 
greater its facto 
can properly enjoy the beau’ 


fessional backer has the lor: 
dream of his fortune made} 
hell of a horse—spotted so 
terfered with, left at the) 


London, he had never sto¢ 
velvet as that morning whe 
win him five hundred pounc! 
ing. He had spent the ml 
anticipating a fraction of! 
George Pulcher at a music} 
first-class carriage, as becar 


lock of the carriage door, 
numbers at six, all professio 
rather rolling eyes, mouths 
fishy, ears to the ground 
natural talker a red-faced 
been at it thirty years. 
and futures of this hell o 
even he was silent on the? 
the journey was half ove! 
of their own judgments 
thereon. - 
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The Court Sees Its Public Duty 


“How good is your eyesight?” snapped the opposing 
lawyer unexpectedly. 


“Never had the least trouble with it,” boasted the 
plaintiff, Jackson. 


His suit for damages had seemed as good as won. 
The evidence had shown that he was driving slowly — 
under twenty miles an hour—and that the other car, 
coming out of'a side street, must have been going at an 
excessive rate of speed, or Jackson would have seen it 
sooner. Judge and jury were favorably impressed. 


But then came the question: “Are you willing to have 
your eyes examined here and now and let the result be 
read in court?” 


“Of course, I am,” he laughed. 


The eyesight test revealed that he was suffering 
from a high degree of astigmatism. The vision of his 
right eye was but 40% of normal, and his left 20%. 
Yet for 9 years, he had been driving a high-powered 
car through crowded streets.* Small wonder that 
the other car looked like a blurred section of fence. 


Said the Judge in his charge to the jury: 


“You will find against this plaintiff if you accept 
the testimony of the expert that the plaintiff's eyes 
were dangerously below normal and that his failure to 
have them attended to constituted contributory negli- 
gence on his part. You will not be swayed by the fact 
that he was driving slowly, or that the defendant 
was grossly exceeding the speed limit. If you accept 
the expert’s testimony you must bring in a verdict 
against the plaintiff.” 


This plaintiff merely succeeded in proving that he 
himself was a menace to the public safety. Men like 
him are largely responsible for the crippling and killing 
of human beings in the streets we all must use. 


Make sure that the eyes behind the steering wheel 
are seeing all—not one-half or one-third—of the 
road. You never know whether they are good or bad 
until you have had them tested. Have your eyes 
examined today. 


UUUUUJUUU 


*Actual description of a poor-sighted motorist, a case that recently came under observation in Detroit, Mich. 
He, too, thought his sight was good. Now he wears glasses which correct his vision to 90%. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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GLASSES i 


cAll that Science can give: 
all that eArtistry can add 


WELLSWORTH PARK: 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


Copyright 1923, American Optical Company 
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The pictured building is Indian Village Manor, in Detroit, a 
reat modern apartment house of which Bonnah & Chaffee were 
Thompson-Starrett Co. built it, and the 
hardware was supplied by Gregg Hardware Company, of Detroit. 


the architects. The 


As modern as to-morrow 


HE great apartment buildings of our time! 

Under one vast, adequate rooftree thrive 
hundreds of modern homes, each as separate 
as though on planets far apart. 


To each, comfortably provided with every 
easeful device ingenuity knows, there is as- 
sured that imperative comfort, . 

Quiet doors! 

Hung with McKinney Hinges, the doors of 
these immense buildings are definitely quiet, 
smooth-working, effectual—as doors ought to 
be. And to the little cottage, even as to the 
superb modern apartment house, these hinges 
guarantee lasting, satisfying door-ability. 

Doors, McKinney-hung, stay silent and true- 
hung, right on through the years. You would 
enjoy reading why, as told in the book “Sug- 
gestions for the Home-Builder.’”’ It would be 
a pleasure to mail you a copy. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


/ 


® 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“Ah!” said Pulcher. “ D’you fancy your 
mare, Jimmy?” ° kwh 

With all eyes turned on him, lost in his 
blue box-cloth coat, brown bowler and 
cheroot smoke, Jimmy experienced a subtle 
thrill. Addressing the space between the 
red-faced man and Pulcher, he said, “‘If she 
runs up to ’er looks.” 

“Ah!” said Pulcher, “she’s dark—nice 
mare, but a bit light and shelly.” 

“Lopez out o’ Calendar,” muttered the 
red-faced man. “Lopez didn’t stay, but he 
was the hell of a horse over seven furlongs. 
The Shirker ought to ’ave told you a bit.” 

Jimmy did not answer. It gave him 
pleasure to see the red-faced man’s eye try- 
ing to get past, and failing. 

“Nice race to pick up. Don’t fancy the 
favorite meself; he’d nothin’ to beat at 
Ascot.” 

“‘Jenning knows what he’s about,” said 
Pulcher. 

Jenning! Before Jimmy’s mind passed 
again that first sight of his horse, and the 
trainer’s smile, as if he—Jimmy Shrewin, 
who owned her—had been dirt. Tike! To 
have the mare beaten by one of his! A deep, 
subtle vexation had oppressed him at 
times all these last days since George 
Pulcher had decided in favor of the mare’s 
running a bye. He took too much on him- 
self! Thought he had Jimmy Shrewin in 
his pocket! He looked at the block of 
crimson opposite. Aunt Sally! If George 
Pulcher could tell what was passing in his 
mind! 

But driving up to the course he was not 
above sharing a sandwich and a flask. In 
fact his feelings were unstable and gusty— 
sometimes resentment, sometimes the old 
respect for his friend’s independent bulk. 
The dignity of ownership takes long to 
establish itself in those who have been 
kicked about. 

“All right with Docker,’’ murmured 
Pulcher, sucking at the wickerflask. “‘I gave 
him the office at Gatwick.” 

“She could’a’ won,” muttered Jimmy. 

“Not she, my boy; there’s two at least 
can beat ’er.”’ 

Like all oracles, George Pulcher could 
believe what he wanted to. 

Arriving, they entered the grand-stand 
inclosure, and over the dividing railings 
Jimmy gazed at the Cheap Ring, already fill- 
ing up with its usual customers. Faces and 
umbrellas—the same old crowd. How often 
had he been in that Cheap Ring, with 
hardly room to move, seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothirig but “Two to one on the field!” 
“Two to one on the field!”’ ‘‘Threes Sword- 
fish!” “Fives Alabaster!” “Two to one 
on the field!” : 

Nothing but a sea of men like himself, 
and a sky overhead. He was not exactly 
conscious of criticism, only of a dull glad- 
I’m-shut-of-that-lot feeling. 

Leaving George Pulcher deep in conver- 
sation with a crony, he lighted a cheroot 
and slipped out on to the course. He passed 
the Jockey Club inclosure. Some early 
toffs were there in twos and threes, ex- 
changing wisdom. He looked at them with- 
out envy or malice. He was an owner 
himself now, almost one of them in a man- 
ner of thinking. With a sort of relish he 
thought of how his past life had circled 
round those toffs, slippery, shadowlike, 
kicked about; and now he could get up on 
the Downs away from toffs, George Pulcher, 
all that crowd, and smell the grass, and 
hear the bally larks, and watch his own 
mare gallop! 

They were putting the numbers up for 
the first race. Queer not to be betting, not 
to be touting around; queer to be giving it 
a rest! Utterly familiar with those names 
on the board, he was utterly unfamiliar 
with the shapes they stood for. 

“Tl go and see ’em come out of the pad- 
dock,” he thought, and moved on, skimpy 
in his bell-shaped coat and billycock with 
flattened brim. The clamor of the Rings 
rose behind him while he was entering the 
paddock. 

Very green, very peaceful there; not 
many people yet! Three horses in the sec- 
ond race were being led slowly in a sort of 
winding ring; and men were clustering 
round the farther gate where the horses 
would come out. Jimmy joined them, suck- 
ing at his cheroot. They were a picture! 
Damn it, he didn’t know but that ’orses laid 
over men! Pretty creatures! 

One by one they passed out of the gate, 
a round dozen. Selling platers, but pic- 
tures, for all that! 

He turned back towards the horses being 
led about; and the old instinct to listen 


Au, 


took him close to little grou 
of the big race. From a tall 
the word “Calliope.” 
“Belongs to a bookie, they g 
Bookie! Why not? Wasn’t 
good as any other? Ah! And 
better than these young snobs. 
thing to their hand! A Look 
chance had he ever had? ; 
A big brown horse came by. 
“That’s Deerstalker,”’ he 
say. } 
Jimmy gazed at George Pulk 
with a sort of hostility. He 
other— Wasp, six stone ten, a | 
nine stone—bottom and top of 
“My ’orse’d beat either 
thought stubbornly. ‘“D 
Wasp.” 4 
The distant roar was hush 
running in the first race! H 


heaving a little! : 

Jimmy followed the winne; 
jockey weigh in. a 

“What jockey’s that?” he as 

“That? Why, Docker!” 

Jimmy stared. A short, sq 
legged figure, with a hardwood 

Waiting his chance, he went 
and said, “Docker, you ride my 
big race.” 

“Mr. Shrewin?” 

“The same,” said Jimmy. T 
left eyelid drooped a little. } 
sponded in Jimmy’s face. “T’]] 
fore the race,” he said. 

Again the jockey’s eyelid w 
nodded and passed on. 

Jimmy stared at his own | 
struck him suddenly as too yell 
at the right angle. But why, 
say. 

More horses now—those of t 
being unsaddled, clothed and; 
More men; three familiar figu 
Cocoon and two others of his 
tomers. P 

Jimmy turned sharply from t| 
their airs? Not he! He hadas| 
ish feeling. With a win he’d Ir 
made man—on his own! 


jeering at his beaten horse! ] 
into the stump of his cheroot, a! 
came on Jenning standing by al 
a star on its bay forehead. The } 
him no sign of recognition, bui 
the boy to lead the horse into § 
followed, shutting the door. It: 
as if he had said, ‘‘ Vermin abc; 

An eyil little smile curled Jin 
The tike! | 

The horses for the second rae) 
of the paddock gate, and he tue 
his own. His ferreting eyes sit 
Polman. What the cat-faced | 
or was thinking, Jimmy couldn t 
body could tell. 

““Where’s the mare?” he sai 

“Just coming round.” 

No mistaking her; fine as ai 
coated, sinuous, her blazed face 
high! Who said she was shelly $I 
picture! He walked a few paceil 


oy. . 

“That’s Calliope. . . . F 
Nice filly! . . . Looks fit. .| 
this James Shrewin? . .. 
at? . . . I like her looks.’ |% 

His horse! Not a prettier lly 
world! : 

He followed Polman into heita 
her saddled. In the twiligl t 
watched her toilet—the rub-oy, t 
adjustments, the bottle of wel 
mouth, the buckling of the brid A 
her head high above the bay 
steady with gentle pulls of a If 
hand held out a little wide, “| 


\ 


then stroking her blazed nos 
her pretense of nipping at hisi@ 
watched the beauty of her, exigé 
this half-lit isolation away fron?! 
the life and litheness in her sat} 
willful expectancy in her bright? 

Run a bye! This bit 0’ blood: 


The door was thrown o 
out. He moved alongside. 
ing at her, following her. 
was a picture, his horse—his| 
to Jimmy’s head. 

(Continued on Page: 
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bers tremendous demand for feat Sik 
Guaranteed Hosiery, in three years, has 
made our mills the largest of their kind in 
the world. This success has bred many im- 
itators who are today impersonating our 
authorized representatives and pretending 
to sell silk hosiery ‘direct from the mills.”’ 


These unscrupulous peddlers or canvass- 
ers pose as representatives of hosiery mills, 
and use the word “‘mills’’ purely to deceive. 
They never expect to see you again, are 
irresponsible, and the shapeless, ill-fitting, 
tubular hosiery which they buy from mid- 
dlemen and resell, does not compare, either 
in quality or price, with the silk hosiery you 
can obtain from your local retail stores. 

The astounding success of REAL Six ~Guar- 
anteed Hosiery is due to its remarkably fine 
quality and its unusually low price. The un- 
usually low price is made possible by im- 
porting our silk direct from Japan; by man- 
ufacturing in great volume and performing 
every process right in our own mills, and by 
selling direct from the mills to the wearer. 


This Gold Button 
__ Identifies the 
Real Silk Service Representative 


TRADE MARK 


of Imitators 


Our service representative calls at your 
home, and in this one respect only, can he 
be imitated. He is a resident of your city, 
permanently assigned to your neighborhood. 


_ His high qualifications, excellent character, 


and technical training in the care of silk ho- 
siery enables him to render you a valuable 
service. He can always be reached through 
the nearest local Real Silk Service Office, 
over two hundred of which we maintain 
throughout the country. The hosiery which 
he offers you is guaranteed. 


“se “e 


Our representative shows you. samples 
and takes your order at Mill prices. Your 
hosiery is then mailed to you parcel post, 
c. o. d., direct from the U. S. Post Office 
branch in our Mills. 


At the top of this page is an enlarged re- 
production of the gold button worn by every 
Real Silk representative. It is the mark of 
trustworthiness and stands for silk hosiery 
service. Whenever anyone comes to your 
door, offering silk hosiery, ask to see this 
button. It protects you against imitators. 


REAL SitK Hosiery Mitts ~- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 
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“This view is worth the price 
of STABILATION 


" Se there to the right where we left the Highway! Looks 


like a narrow white ribbon! 


“For four miles we’ve wound around, up and up. 


“I tramped here hunting last Fall. Always wanted you to 
see it, but knew what you would say if I drove you up this 
old log road before we STABILATED. 


“Even with Srapmators, I was dubious when I saw the 
road narrowing down on us the last mile or two. 


“But Jim insisted a SraBmLaTED car could go anywhere safely, 


and now I believe him.” 


The ability to safely and comfortably take trips like this is 
one of the many unique advantages of STABILATION. 


anna 


The owner of a Srasratep car plans his jaunts and trips according 
to his desires for places and scenery—not according to road surfaces, 


His play hours and holidays are 
spent in the woods and out over 
the hills—not poking along in the 
procession on the main highways. 
Because of the almost unbelievable 
new safety and comfort StraBia- 
TION adds to any car, it opens up 
all the roads that are inaccessible 
to the car of ordinary roadability. 


You can buy your new car Sta- 
BILATED Or your present car without 
any alterations can be STABILATED 
in a few hours by your local 
STaBILATor Distributor or Dealer. 


Descriptive literature upon request, 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 


SINGLE-EIGHT 


PACKARD 


Only when you have ridden in this Packard 
Masterpiece will you realize what Packard 
has accomplished—you will appreciate the 
thought of the Packard Company to in- 
corporate in this new car every advance 
known to automotive engineering. The 
“Single-Eight’’ comes to you—STABILATED. 


| a showy one. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

They passed Jenning with Diamond Stud 
waiting to be mounted. Jimmy shot him a 
look. Let the wait! 

His mare reached the palings and was 
halted. Jimmy saw the short square figure 
of her jockey, in the new magenta cap and 
jacket—his cap, his jacket! Beautiful they 
looked, and no mistake! 

“A word with you,” he said. 

The jockey halted, looked quickly round. 

“Allright, Mr. Shrewin. I know.” 

Jimmy’s eyes smoldered at him. Hardly 
moving his lips he said intently: ‘You 
damn well don’t! You'll ride her to win. 
Never mind him! If you don’t, I’ll have 
you off the turf. Understand me! You'll 
damn well ride ’er to win.” 

The jockey’s jaw dropped. 

“All right, Mr. Shrewin.”’ 

“See it is!”’ said Jimmy with a hiss. 

“Mount, jockeys!” 

He saw magenta swing into the saddle. 
And suddenly, as if smitten with the plague, 
he scuttled away. 


vi 


E SCUTTLED to where he could see 
them going down—seventeen. No 
need to search for his colors; they blazed, 
like George Pulcher’s countenance, or a 
rhododendron bush in sunlight, above that 
bright chestnut with the white nose, cur- 
vetting a little as she was led past. 

Now they came cantering—Deerstalker 
in the lead. 

““He’s a hell of a horse, Deerstalker,” 
said someone behind. 

Jimmy cast a nervous glance around. No 
sign of George Pulcher! 

One by one they cantered past, and he 
watched them with a cold feeling in his 
stomach. 

The same voice said, “‘New colors! Well, 
you can see’em; and the mare too. She’s 
Calliope? She’s goin’ back 
in the bettin’, though.” 

Jimmy moved up through the Ring. 

“Four to one on the field!”’ “Six Deer- 
stalker!’”” ‘Sevens Magistrate!” “Ten 
to one Wasp!”’ “Ten to one Calliope!” 
“Four to one Diamond Stud!” ‘Four to 
one on the field!”’ 

Steady as a rock, that horse of Jenning’s, 
and his own going back! 

“Twelves Calliope!” he heard just as he 
reached the stand. The telepathic genius 
of the Ring missed nothing—almost! 

A cold shiver went through him. What 
had he done: by his words to Docker? 
Spoiled the golden egg laid so carefully? 
But perhaps she couldn’t win, even if they 
let her! He began to mount the stand, his 
mind in the most acute confusion. 

A voice said, “Hullo, Jimmy! Is she 
going to win?” 

One of his young Oxford sparks was 
jammed against him on the stairway! 

He raised his lip in a sort of snarl, and, 
huddling himself, slipped through and up 
ahead. He came out and edged in close to 
the stairs, where he could get play for his 
glasses. Behind him one of those who im- 
prove the shining hour among backers cut 
off from opportunity was intoning the odds 
a point shorter than below: “Three to one 
on the field.” “Fives Deerstalker.” “Eight 
to one Wasp.”’ 

“What price Calliope?” said Jimmy 
sharply. 

“Hunderd to eight.” 

“Done!” Handing him the eight, he 
took the ticket. Behind him the man’s eyes 
moved fishily, and he resumed his incan- 
tation: 

“Three to one on the field. Three to one 
on the field. Six to one Magistrate.’”’ 

On the wheeling bunch of colors at the 
start Jimmy trained his glasses. Some- 
thing had broken clean away and come 
half the course—something in yellow. 

“Hights Magistrate. Eight to one Magis- 
trate,” drifted up. 

So they had spotted that! 
tle they didn’t spot! 

Magistrate was round again, and being 
ridden back. Jimmy rested his glasses a 
moment, and looked down. Swarms in the 
Cheap Ring, Tattersalls, the Stands—a 
crowd so great you could lose George Pul- 
cher in it. Just below, a little man was 
making silent frantic signals with his arms 
across to someone in the Cheap Ring. 
Jimmy raised his glasses. In line now— 
magenta third from the rails! 

“They’re off!” 

The hush, you could cut it with a knife! 
Something in green away on the right— 
Wasp! What a bat they were going! And 
a sort of numbness in Jimmy’s mind cracked 


Precious lit- 


_ could see nothing but magi 


suddenly; his glasses gshog 
weasly face became suffuse¢ 
Magenta—magenta—two fr 
He could make no story of t 
he would read in tomorr 


Out of the dip now, an 
green still leading—somet 
something in tartan, closin 

““Wasp’s beat!”’ “The { 
vorite wins!” “ Deerstalk 
wins!” “‘What’s that in pit 

It was his in pink on 
him a man went suddenl 

“Deerstalker—Come on 
Deerstalker’ll win— Deers: 

Jimmy sputtered veno 
’e? Will ’e?” 

Deerstalker and his oy 
rest—opposite the Cheap 
neck— Docker riding like. 

“Deerstalker! Deerstal] 
wins! She wins!” 

His horse! They flag 
yards to go, and not a he: 

“ Deerstalker! Deerstalk 

He saw his mare shoot « 

With a little queer sou 
and wriggled on to the stai 
while he squeezed, and sli¢ 
only emotion—out of the R 
paddock. His horse! 

Docker had weighed in whi 
the mare. All right! He 
grin. Jimmy turned almos 
of Polman standing like an ij 

“Well, Mr. Shrewin,” he 
“‘she’s won.” 

“Damn you!” thought J 
the lot of you!”’ And he w 
mare. Quivering, streaked! 
impatient of the gathering 
showed the whites of her eye 
his hand up to her nose. | 

“Good girl!” he said, and 
led away. | 

“Gawd! I want a drink! 

Gingerly, keeping a shar 
Pulcher, he returned to th 
and to draw his hundred. 
the stairs the discreet fell 
On the ticket was the 
and nothing else. Jimmy 
welshed! He went down 
temper. At the bottom 
stood George Pulcher. T 
was crimson, his eyes ominou 
Jimmy into a corner. 

“Ah!” he said. “You litt 
the ’ell made you speak to] 

Jimmy grinned. Some 
him stood there defiant. ‘ 
he said. 

“You Gawd-forsaken 
a quiet spot I’d shake the 

Jimmy stared up, his 
apart, like a cock sparrow (1 
offended pigeon. | 

“Go ’ome,” he said, “Geg 
and get your mother to mer! 
You don’t know ’ow! Thoujt 
man, did you? Well, now y 
know Iam. Keep off my ’o? 

Crimson rushed up on erir) 
er’s face; he raised his heayyis 
stood, unmoving, his little a 
bell-coat_ pockets, his withx 
raised. The big man gulped ais 
back the tide of blood; his 1s 
ward and then—dropped. 

“That’s better,” said Jimj 
of your own size.” | 

Emitting a deep growl, Gilg 
walked away. F 

“Two to one on the field- 
field. Two to one on the fil. 
Snowdrift—Fours Iron Dool 

Jimmy stood a moment mila 
tening to the music of his lif/th 
out, he took a fly and wast 
station. q 

All the way up to town hese 
cheroot with the glow of dri! 
thinking of that finish, and : 
stood up to George Pulcher. #0 
day he was lost in London, 
him once more at his seat oflsl 
Corn. : 

Not having laid against hid! 
had a good race in spite of evy" 
the following week, uncertairi 
ther quagmires of quixotry :? ! 
him, he sold Calliope. 

But for years, betting upon? 
never saw, underground li ' 
never again so accessible to t/t 
tune, or so prone before the # 
riority, he would think of #1)! 
the blinkin’ larks singin’, a1 ¥ 
once he—had a horse. 
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NEWHERE, leagues ahead, is the port of des- 
ia. Between are mile on mile of heaving billows 
(aselessly slip astern. 


yen are all the uncertainties of time and chance, 
wather with favorable winds and a foaming wake, 
s rieking gale and mountainous seas that snatch at 
Cag, low, black clouds. 


‘ip, a mere speck afloat in the surrounding im- 
sy of ocean, plows steadily on toward her port. 
t2 captain, by the aid of sextant, chronometer and 
tilays his course straight to the harbor where a 
= welcomes his cargo. 


yasts of business are forever being strewn with 
of products that put to sea for Port Acceptance 
\inly a compass and log to sail by. 
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In the first bit of thick weather they are blown off the 
course. Some, forced to run before a sudden hurri- 
cane, discover themselves on a dangerous lee shore. 
Some, hopelessly lost in fogs, drift out of the trade 
channels and onto hidden reefs. Some lie becalmed in 
the great, stagnant sea of Sargasso. 


Captains of products that ply, year in and year out, 
between the ports of Supply and Demand, do not steer 
by dead-reckoning. They employ all the accumulated 
knowledge and discoveries of scientific navigation. 
They study the charts of the seas of commerce for knowl- 
edge of harbors, of advantageous currents, of tides to 
be awaited, of shoals and ledges to be avoided. 


Profiting by the charted records of advertising expe- 
rience, they lay their courses over well-defined 
trade routes, direct to known markets. 
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“What do you mean, set the stage?” 

“Well, he’s read up on artists. He’s told 
me enough so that I know what he expects. 
You must humor him, Hal. I want you to 
put on a velvet jacket and a Windsor tie, 
get out that old mandolin you used to 
plunk back in 1911, and fetch forth that— 
what the devil do you call it?—that plaster- 
of-Paris lay figure that every artist is 
supposed to have. Give the place a bohe- 
mian look, Hal. Put away that cursed check- 
book! If my boss ever saw that thing here 
he’d know you were no artist whatsoever. 
And if he asks you about your life in Paris, 
tell him you studied under Bouguereau.” 

“Bouguereau was under the daisies be- 
fore I got out of high school, you poor 
simpleton!”’ 

“Makes no difference! 
under Bouguereau. Pryor knows that 
name. He also knows Rosa Bonheur, 
Michelangelo and Titian—but, of course, 
you couldn’t have studied under them.” 

“Say, your boss must be 
an ass,’’ commented Brit- 
ridge with deep feeling. 

“Not in the least. Any- 
thing but. He’s a real, all- 
wool product, a business 
man and a gentleman. 
Only he hasn’t cultivated 
artists, that’s all, and he’s 
afflicted with several mis- 
taken notions about the 
modern world. But you’ll 
like him. Also you’ll like 
Mary—or Molly, as her 
father calls her.’ 

Britridge groaned 
deeply and solemnly. “For 
you, George! I will be the 
goat for your sake. Give 
me two hours to get ready. 
There’s an element of hu- 
mor in it that isn’t so bad 
at all, at all. I suppose I 
better move that steel fil- 
ing cabinet into the kitch- 
enette. Should I give ’em 
aluncheon? I can get some 
chicken ala King from the 
Brevoort, and : 

“Great Scott, no! Do 
you want to ruin the pic- 
ture? On the contrary, 
you simple mule, you 
might have a half pound of 
bologna sausage and some 
pretzels lying around.” 

“Never!” 

“Yes. This time! B. 
Pryor likes to believe that 
artists are improvident 
rakes. By the way, you 
look too healthy this morn- 
ing. Couldn’t you contrive 
to look as though you’d 
been staying up as late as 
midnight?” 

“Enough is enough, old sport!’ cried 
Britridge. ‘‘Make it quarter after one, and 
I'll see it through like a good egg that I 
am. Only leave the gal behind if you can. 
Women is suspicious—and she might pene- 
trate the make-up.” 

They came punctually at one-fifteen. To 
the relief of George Hooke, Mr. Britridge 
had done the thing well and duly. He must 
have canvassed half New York to get the 
velvet jacket. Very likely he recalled, at 
a convenient moment, that these may be 
obtained from photographers, who are now- 
adays the only care-free bohemian cut-ups. 

“Harold,” said Hooke, “I want you to 
meet my employer, Mr. Pryor, of Port 
Pleasant. Miss Pryor, Mr. Britridge.” 

Mr. Harold Britridge bowed deeply, so 
deeply that he almost lost his balance. He 
was afflicted, for the moment, by an inabil- 
ity to recall whether deep bowing had been 
practiced in the Latin Quarter in 1914, or 
whether he had confused it with Constanti- 
nople and the Turkish salaam. 

But the bow, accompanied by the gen- 
eral rakish appearance of the artist, went 
off perfectly. Mr. B. Pryor returned the 
bow soberly. When in Rome, Mr. Pryor 
was willing to imitate each and every Ro- 
man citizen. 

Miss Molly Pryor held out a frank hand, 
swept the whole studio with a glance which 
included the artist himself, sat down on an 
indicated divan, and spoke no more. But 
in the instant when their eyes met, Harold 
Britridge felt both pleased and embar- 
rassed. He was pleased because she wasn’t 
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what he expected. He was embarrassed be- 
cause, when he looked briefly into her eyes, 
he had a sinky feeling that if he were going 
to deceive this young woman he would have 
to study under Harry Houdini. 

But Molly Pryor spoke no more, except 
to nod and reply to a few perfunctory re- 
marks. She glanced at the velvet jacket 
and the Windsor tie now and again, and a 
queer, evanescent smile crept along her lips. 
Her nose, which was a challenging little 
nose, quivered slightly when her father 
asked: 

“T suppose, Mr. Britridge, you fellows 
had great times when you studied in Paris,” 

Mr. Britridge saw that small feminine 
nose quiver, and he almost literally kicked 
his own shins with chagrin. But he had to 
stave off the blushes, and reply rakishly, 
with a Gallic shrug of the shoulders which 
came near splitting the seams of the bor- 
rowed velvet jacket, ‘‘Oh, rather, Mr. 
Pryor.” 


The visit was a huge success. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Pryor now knew that he knew 
artists. He confided to his advertising man- 
ager, when they got back to the hotel, that 
artists were a good sort, rather dissipated, 
and, of course, fellows of no business abil- 
ity—but a good sort. He liked Britridge, he 
said. 

“Didn’t you feel that he had a sort of 
charm, in spite of everything, Molly?” 

“Yes, I did—a little,” acknowledged the 
daughter frankly. “But he should have 
someone tie his necktie for him.” 

“Oh, artists are like that, Molly,” ex- 
plained Mr. Pryor. 

“Are they?” asked Miss Pryor inno- 
cently. 

It occurred to her to ask whether artists 
also were the kind of people who kept 
brand-new typewriters of the latest model— 
one of which Mr. Britridge had failed wholly 
to conceal under a window seat near the 
divan on which Molly had sat. Likewise, 
she might have queried if artists in velvet 
jackets and poverty-stricken circumstances 
indulge themselves in a set of India-paper 
encyclopedias, which had only been ap- 
proximately covered up with a Persian 
prayer rug which might itself be worth a 
couple hundred and fifty dollars—as Miss 
Pryor knew rugs. But these questions she 
kept to herself. 

The more Harold Britridge thought about 
the wheat meal for invalids, in the hours 
after his guests had gone away, the more 
ridiculous it seemed to him. A hundred 
comic pictures crowded into his mind. He 


couldn’t get away from the notion of a 
doctor, with a two-foot beard, holding out 
a spoonful of the horrible stuff toward a 
moribund person in bed. After a few hours 
of cheerlessly snickering contemplation, he 
frankly gave it up. Mr. Britridge did just 
that. 

Just before noon next day, however, the 
studio bell rang. 

Britridge opened the door—and faced 
Miss Mary Pryor. She had a square parcel 
under one arm. 

“How do you do?” inquired Britridge 
stupidly. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

This was so utterly idiotic that they both 
began to laugh. Then the young woman 
spoke very hastily. 

“T hope you'll forgive my calling, Mr. 
Britridge. It’s on business. It’s about that 
picture you are going to do for my father. 
And that’s none of my business, either. My 
father doesn’t know I’m here. He wouldn’t 


“I Don’t Want to Hear Any Proposition —Not Now. I Want to Know About This — This — What the 
Devil Do You Cali It?” 


like it, at all, if he knew. And yet I just had 
to come. If I could only explain.”’ 

“Won’t you come in?” asked Mr. Brit- 
ridge. 

She hesitated. “Is it proper? I don’t 
want to be silly, but honestly I don’t know 
about such things. And I’m afraid I don’t 
stop to consider them. I wanted to talk 
with you about the picture, so I just came 
along.” 

“Tt’s entirely proper, Miss Pryor. But if 
you’d feel better about it, there’s a very 
estimable Irish lady scrubbing the stairs 
one flight up, and I could have her in.” 

She looked at him. Gone was the velvet 
jacket. Gone was the Windsor tie. Quite 
gone was the rakish air. There was a some- 
thing—a something artistic-looking about 
him, to be sure; but the whole effect was 
that of modern cleanness and respectability. 

“T’ll come in, thank you,” she said 
quickly. 

“T do want to make it clear to you, Mr. 
Britridge,” she began, after she had seated 
herself in a comfortable chair, “that I’m 
not just an ordinary bore, wasting your 
time without excuse. As I say, my father 
probably wouldn’t like it at all if he knew 
I were here. But I have a little—more than 
a little—interest in this wheat meal for in- 
valids. I know something about it which 
my father doesn’t know, or won’t believe. 
I have a plan about it that must come 
true.” 

“Very mysterious, and very interesting, 
Miss Pryor,”’ said Britridge with genuine 
enthusiasm. “Please tell me. I haven’t 
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of it. Mr. Britridge, I’m 
forward and impudent. Ha 
dish?” 
Britridge opened his 
blinked. “Why—yes.” | 
“T was sure you would ha 
have bought one and hb 
Would you mind my usin 
take very long, and if you ]j 
may be worth the trouble 
me just a few minutes?” 
“T can give you all day, } 
want to. You’ve—well, you’y 
this mystery wonderfully, 7 
““That’s so good of you. 
risk of being a pest—and h 
be patient.” She was unty 
her parcel. First she pro 
carton with a drab wrapper 
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Doesn’t it 
shiver to] 
it funere 
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“Without w 
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of cream a 
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the kind of 
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sugar. 
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eat that sti 
thought Br 
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thoughts, “1, 
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He chuckled; 
of the procil 
he thought, ; 
of which regal 
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ful if you dot 
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of gratitudi 
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one spoonfu I 
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She held the saucer out ton 
ridge seized it. He took a get q 
and ate it slowly and assaygl 
prised look came upon his 
another spoonful. And anit 
another word was spoken hh 
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Then he held forth the e) 
said, ‘‘ More!” é! I 
“Just to gratify my fooli 
haps?” - . i 

“Not in the least. Itsi 
flavor—it’s—I don’t know-—! 
anything I ever tasted—so? 
about it. More! Oliver ‘J 
more!” Me | 

The color flowed liberally! 
cheeks, and her eyes glisten: 
more yet. Now I must tell 
ridge, it was I who discov? 
stuff was not medicine. For? 
people have been taking iff 
My grandfather thought it} 
My father thinks it’s medici 
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sometimes wonder just what 
to be. But the question i 
breakfast cereal you ever t 
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GOLDEN CUR” CAKES: 
Nothing light about these 
cakes of solid gold. The jars 
contain precious metal too— 
gold in the central jar and 
gold and platinum particles in 
the other two—salvaged from 
old telephones at a saving of 
«many thousand dollars a year. 


PRETTY COST- 
‘TY VOICE CUL- 
TURE: Pouring 
the mixture of plati- 
num, gold andsilver 
which is to play a 
part in telephone 


: conversations. 

- _@ re 

-in your telephone 

‘NPEECH is silvern, silence is golden”’, says 

'‘) the adage—but you can’t get the men 

who made your telephone to believe it. They 

‘how that gold in the telephone assists in 

he perfect transmission of speech. 

It is a fact that a mixture of gold, silver RIBBONS OP PRE- 
nd platinum is used in this instrument. So eee sate 
ne are the materials and careful the work- metal valuable to the 
A A telephone is its power 
janship that you would think a telephone to resist corrosion and 
= ; ? wear—and so k 
“ome masterpiece of the jeweler’s art. eeckel the wath ef 
But if you consider its strength of con- the voice currents. 


truction and remarkable lasting quality, your 
zlephone seems as though hammered out 
na blacksmith’s forge! 
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DRAWING THE METAL 
INTO WIRE: This process 
is helped by the high degree of 
ductility of platinum—an inch 
cube of which could be drawn 
into a thread encircling the 
globe twice at the equator. 


oe 


IN SWITCHBOARD LAMPS, TOO. With 
the help of gold and platinum wires, these tiny 
lights flash your signal to the operator. The 
use of platinum means a tight seal between the 
glass and the lead-in wires. 


HERE IT IS! The two points on 
the upright springs are the precious 
metal. Every time you take the re- 
ceiver off the hook, these springs 
move to the left till the points make 
contact—a path over which the 
voice currents travel. 
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Neathers make Cine ‘Birds © Finer 


ailed beauty, added size, added power, added equip- OA bigger, more powerful engine. OA larger, roomier 
all greatly added value, the big new Overland Red _ body and lower, longer lines. GQ A much longer wheelbase. 
ni) swept everything before it. @The sum total Actual springbase of 136 inches with Triplex springs 
lures and advantages make it the most automobile (patented). G First quality Fisk cord tires. Bumpers both 

rld for the money. QFinished in rich Mandalay front and rear. Appealing, outstanding value—instantly 
mwith khaki top and glistening nickel trimmings. _ recognized, instantly rewarded by unprecedented sales. 


'5; Roadster $525; Coupe $795; Sedan $860; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio + WILLYS-OVERLAND LTD., Toronto, Ont. 


‘ 
@ducational 
Actuer? 


ou are looking forward to 

the bigger and better pic- 
tures which the Fall Season 
has in store. Short Subjects 
will show equal progress with 
the best of the longer features, 
as they have done ever since 
Educational Pictures began to 
treat them with the same care- 
ful attention that is given to 
the best long photoplays. 


Educational is preparing for 
your entertainment in the 
coming season a bigger, better, 
finer program of Short Sub- 
jects than it has ever 
offered before. 


Christie 
Comedies 


Lively farce comedy — 
features built on- 
truly funny stories, 


Mermaid 
Comedies 


Producti 


Fastest comedies 
made. Faster and 
funnier than ever. 


Jack White 


Comedy Specials 


Uproarious comedy 
gems by this genius 
of fast-action fun. 


Hamilton 


Lloyd Hamilton 
in his second 
starring series. 


Comedies 


Single-reel 
rough-and-tumble 
comedies. 


‘Cameo > 
Comedies _ 


Sparkling medleys 
| of fun, Some sense 
and some nonsense. 


- Lyman H. Howes 
oa e 
Wilderness Scenic dramas with 
es the elements and 


by Robert C. Bruce humans co-actors. 


Your old favorite 
songs, which you 
will join in singing. 


7] ate es 
Sing Them 
gain" 


The visual news | 
of all the world. 


Kinograms | 


These and other 
Short Subjects to be 
announced later will guarantee 
you fine entertainment through- 
out the entire program. 


When you see this 
sign, goin - - - It’s the sign of a 
Whole Evening’s 


Entertainment. 


"THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. HAMMONS, President 


Executive Offices, New York | 
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anybody having so much money! Great 
Scott, what a series of street-car cards and 
magazine color pages! Why, this is some- 
thing you could go the limit on. This is 
something ” He paused suddenly and 
seized a pencil. ‘“‘Would you mind sitting 
still just a moment, Miss Pryor? Yes, like 
that! Oh, I don’t mean to have you pose. 
I just wanted to catch that—that some- 
thing—I’ll explain later. That’s all right. 
Now you want a name for it! The name 
ought to carry the idea of the delicious 
quality—that fleeting flavor—something 
that just eludes you—the unnamable—and 
yet you have it in your grasp.” 

Miss Pryor looked at her host curiously. 
She did not interrupt. 

“There ought to be a lot of color in the 
wrapper, and in the advertising. Oh, I can 
do a picture for this! This is different, now. 
You’ve given me something to work with. 
You—by the way, did you say you’d told 
your father about this flavor—about this 
food as a food?” 

““ Yes.’”’ 

“And he says 

“He said, ‘Molly, that was a pretty dress 
you were wearing last night. I never no- 
ticed it before. How long have you had it?’ 
You see, my father doesn’t believe in women 
knowing anything about business. And he 
doesn’t believe they can know anything 
about it—not in any constructive way.” 


” 


“But surely, if you prove to him that 


there’s a heap of money 

“T can’t. Now that sounds as though my 
father were pretty stupid, doesn’t it? But 
he isn’t. He’s just the most conservative 
person in the United States. He’s a good 
business man as far as he goes, most fright- 
fully honest and reliable; proud of the good 
name of the firm; but my grandfather 
taught him not to like innovations. I don’t 
expect you to understand.” 

“T think I do understand, though,’ 
nodded Britridge. ‘‘From the little I saw 
of him, I like him.”’ 

“Yes, most people do. And he liked you 
too. Only ”” She reddened. 

“He thinks artists are sad rascals,” sup- 
plied the man. 

“It was so terribly funny, yesterday,” 
she went on. “I saw at once that you were 
giving poor dad just what he expected. He 
came to see a bohemian—and you showed 
him one.” 

“T knew it wasn’t fooling you, Miss 
Pryor. I felt likea Polish counterfeit nickel. 
I felt like a cheat too. It wasn’t quite ethi- 
cal. Good heavens, have I got to carry on 
that fraud now, every time I meet your 
father—if I should meet him again?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ That’ll be all right.” 
Then she stood up and gathered the dishes 
and the rest of the débris and said, “I'll 
wash these and go. You’ve been fine about 
it all. I——” Shestopped abruptly, with 
her lips framed to utter something which 
she had kept back. 

“Please say it. You were going to say 
something.’’ 

“No. That is, I—oh, it was nothing of 
importance.” 

“T took my medicine,’”’ pleaded Britridge 
smilingly, pointing at the drab-wrappered 
carton. “Surely you’ll tell-me what you 
were going to say.” 

“Why, yes, that’s fair enough. But it 
wasn’t important. I was just going to ask 
how you, an artist, managed to get so en- 
thusiastic about my poor little idea of sell- 
ing this as a breakfast food. You quite 
carried me along when you talked about the 
advertising of it.’’ 

Britridge looked down at the clutter of 
papers on his desk and mussed them reflec- 
tively before replying. Then he looked up 
at her and said in a burst of frankness, ‘‘I 
can tell you this, Miss Pryor. I feel that 
I’ve known you a long time, and that you’ll 
get the whole meaning of it. I’m one of 
those chaps who can easily be a horrible 
failure. I’ve a talent for drawing. It would 
be better if I hadn’t, because at heart I’m a 
business man. I like business. I like to 
plan promotions and publicity for good 
businesses. For several years I’ve been 
working at one thing, and dreaming another. 
Why, I’ve done some copy writing for an 


| advertising agency here in town—and I’ve 
| never even told George Hooke about it. 


When you told me about that wheat meal 
I seemed to throw myself at the idea head 
first. I could see it. I don’t mean that en- 
thusiasm is necessarily any good if you 
don’t labor over the development of it. But 
that’s the thing I really like best, maybe. 
Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? And, of course, 
I may be only flattering myself.” 
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The big gray eyes gazed at him earnestly 
from beneath the long black lashes. ‘No, 
I don’t think so. I’m glad you told me. 
I’m sure you'll do what will give you the 
realest pleasure. You’re sure I may not 
tidy those dishes up? Well, then I must 
say good-by. Thank you much and much. 
I shall be so eager to see that picture.” 

She went out, and left behind her a young 
man who stood for a long time staring at 
the place where she had sat. Then he sat 
down at the desk, fastened a sheet of paper 
to a drawing board, and went to work, 
whistling. 

After a month had passed, with no visible 
manifestation of activity on the part of 
Harold Britridge, Mr. Benjamin Pryor be- 
gan to get fretful. He had no faith what- 
ever in the efficacy of a picture, towards 
raising the invalid meal to a self-supporting 
basis. But, having committed himself to a 
novelty, he had a human impatience to see 
some tangible result of his impulsiveness. 
Also, being human, Mr. Pryor, as the days 
went by, began to nag his advertising man- 
ager a little. 

“What about that artist friend of yours? 
He isn’t much of a fellow, is he?” 

“Oh, he’ll give us something fine, I’m 
sure.” 

“Maybe. But you can’t depend on those 
fellows. They’re temperamental. They’ve 
got no business ability. You didn’t pay 
him anything in advance, I hope?” 

“No, Mr. Pryor.” 

“That’s lucky. I suppose as soon as he 
gets hard up enough, he’ll get to work. You 
better telegraph him to get on the job.” 
The excellent Mr. Pryor screwed his face up 
contemplatively. He had visions of bologna 
sausage and pretzels, and the thought sof- 
tened his heart. ‘‘Maybe, Mr. Hooke,” he 
added softly, “if he wants it, you might 
send him a hundred on account. He might 
be too hard up to buy paints, and that sort 
of thing. But tell him he’s got to get at 
that picture.” 

One glad day, however, the advertising 
manager called his boss on the inside tele- 
phone and said, ‘‘That picture has come in 
from Britridge. Would you like to see it 
now?” 

“Bring it right up,’’ was thereply. Hooke 
thought he detected a real tremor in that 
usually placid voice. 


few minutes afterward Mr. Benjamin 


Fickens Pryor, with his hands behind his 
back, was gazing amazedly upon a colorful 
canvas which the advertising man had 
propped up on top of the boss’ roll-top desk. 
Mr. Pryor had uttéred just one exclama- 
tion, which, for him, was ardent and pro- 
fane. He had cried “‘ Well, I’ll be damned!” 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” gasped Mr. Hooke, 
fairly drinking the fresh, wistful, engaging 
loveliness ‘of the young woman who was 
daintily, almost coquettishly, looking at 
the two men from the canyas. 

“Yes—but—yes—it’s nice—but ——” 
Mr. Pryor couldn’t find the words. 

“That’s the finest thing Britridge ever 
did! Why, that’s a gold-medal picture!” 
uttered Hooke, with solemnity. 

“Yes, but what the dickens can we do 
with it? You can’t advertise our wheat 
meal with that,” said the boss. 

Hooke winced. The bit of loveliness on 
the canvas had caught him napping. It 
was true, as Benjamin Pryor had said— 
you couldn’t advertise an invalid’s food 
with that picture. There are some things 
you can’t do with beauty. This was one of 
them. Hooke was silent. 

“Now there’s your artists for you!” 
groaned Mr. Pryor. ‘‘They go and do some- 
thing else, when you tell ’em just what you 
want. Of course this is nice—it’s really 
wonderful—but it’s no good for us. And 
we told him—Hooke, you heard me tell 
that young fellow ——” 

Mr. Pryor took a few steps backward, 
still gazing at the picture. Suddenly he 
said, “‘By jiminy, Hooke, that’s my Molly! 
Do you see it? That—something about the 
mouth, that queer almost-smile—d’ye see 
it? Oh, I don’t mean it’s a picture of Molly. 
Not that. One way, it doesn’t look like her 
at all. But there’s something i 

“T think I see what you mean. Yes.” 

“Why, there’s something about it that’s 
more like Molly than she’s like herself!” 
went on Benjamin Pryor. “‘And that fellow 
Britridge hardly looked at her that day!” 

Mr. Pryor was getting excited—consider- 
ing Mr. Pryor’s capacity for excitement. 

“Mr. Hooke, I like that picture,” said 
the boss abruptly. “It’s no good for our 
purpose, but it’s worth every cent we of- 
fered. That young chap’s all right. He’s 
got something, he has. Great Scott, Hooke, 


Aug 


how do they do it? If anyone sh 
you and me a paintbrush, wh; 
we'd make of it. I’ve got an idea 
suppose that artist could come y 
here from New York—just as goo, 
gets your wire?” < 

“Why, I don’t know, Mr. Pryor 
ask him to.” . 


not have the money. Tell him j 
his while to take the next train. 
I like that picture, don’t you 
those eyes. Just as innocent as 
yet you get the notion that she 

i Benjamin Pryor had gras} 
telephone. “Give me my house! 
who’s that? . . I want Molly! 
That you, Molly? ... 
to my office. I’ve got somethi 
show you. h-huh; 
The picture has come. 
till you see it!”’ 

As the advertising manager 
out Mr. Pryor said, ‘Have » 
make out a check for five hund 
and send it up to me, will you? 
rubbed his hands with genero 
“That'll make his ey 
Hooke? D’ye suppose he’d r, 
in currency?” 

“Oh, no; I think a check y 
well,’ replied Mr. Hooke, 
convulsive agitation at the thro 

In reply to Hooke’s tele; 
Britridge wired that he would k 
midnight train, due to arrive at 
ant about nine the next mor 
was a little before ten when the 
in his card by Mr. Pryor’s office 

Britridge’s picture was still at 
When the young man entered 
Pryor was standing, legs apat 
thumbs tucked into the armh 
waistcoat, gazing upon the 
the canvas. For a brief space 
even glance at his visitor, but y 
cast his eyes upon Britridge 
slowly left their station, and the 
chant’s eyes perceptibly opened, 
there was anything remarkable 
ridge’s appearance. Quite the cont 
was just that there was not anyt 
markable about the artist’s appear 

Whether Mr. Pryor expected a} 
sally forth into the rude unbohemi: 
clad in corduroy trousers, a late-V 
black Fedora and a flowing tie, re 
his friends to imagine. But he was! 
not expecting to see a young mahi 
fectly tailored blue suit, an imni 
derby hat, a quiet but expensive 
shoes and spats. In other words he’ 
pecting a Smithsonian curiosity, | 
found himself face to face with a }! 
healthy, rather-above-the-average) 
American business man. 

“Mr.—Mr.—Britridge!” puffed} 
min Pryor. ‘‘Glad—glad to see youl 
you sit down?” They sat down. Tit 
fore any other word was spoken, it? 
that Mr. Pryor had an idea. “Yj 
didn’t need to—to dress up just to i 
here, you know.” 

“Oh, I didn’t. I mean ——” ft 
saw the point and reddened. “Tod 
truth, I owe you an apology, Mr.\ 

But Benjamin, who didn’t see t 
at all, and mistook the nature of ¢ 
posed apology, returned, with a ? 
the hand, “Oh, I know you werfi 
slow about doing the picture. Bul 
say a thing like that takes time.” | 

“Yes,” said Britridge. | 

B. Pryor kept his eyes on Britric?! 
deringly. He was not yet adjustevt 
untemperamental raiment. ‘I wat 
to come up here—at my expense-0 
about this picture of yours. It’s 
pretty thing. But I want you shoultié 
other that I can use for advertisin 


my daughter.” it 
“Do you think so?” replied iu 
with animation, leaning forward. F 
B. Pryor looked at the young maxi 
“Yes, a little.” e | 
‘Britridge leaned back. “I can’t2! 
the picture, I’m afraid,”’ he answet 
Mr. Pryor stared. ‘‘Can’t sell Ml 
do you mean? Why, you agr 
me a picture to use for adve 
poses.” (Continued on Page 62, 
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Every user of rubber goods of 
any kind should remember this: 
There is a newand higher stand- 
ard of quality in rubber goods. 


This new quality standard 
applies to manufactured rubber 
goods of every description. 


©The new meaning of this mark of 
“U.S: Leadership 


It is the result of the new Sprayed 
Rubber—the first uniformly 
pure crude rubber, the develop- 
ment of which was recently an- 
nounced by the United States 
Rubber Company. 


Trade Mark 


PRAYED RUBBER is the result of a new 
S scientific process of obtaining crude 
rubber from rubber latex. Instead of 
coagulating rubber out of the latex with 
smoke or chemicals —the only methods 
known heretofore—latex is sprayed as a 
snow-white mist into super-heated air. 
The water is driven out of it—nothing else. 


Sprayed Rubber is Dry and Pure 


Unlike rubber produced by old proc- 
esses, it contains no acid, no smoke resi- 
due, no bits of bark, insects, or foreign 
matter of any kind. It is uniform in 
quality. It vulcanizes to perfection. It 
can be worked with scientific precision. 


For your guidance, here are some 
everyday rubber necessities into whose 
manufacture Sprayed Rubber enters — 


“U.S.” Rubber Footwear —“U. S.” Royal Cord 
Tires—Keds—“U.S.”Spring-Step Rubber Heels— 
“U.S.” Royal Golf Balls—Water-bottles, Gloves, 
Tubing and other surgical and household rubber 
goods—Raynster Raincoats—“U. S.”’ Rubber 
Hose—“U. S.” Belting, Packing and Gaskets— 
Naugahyde Luggage—Paracore Insulated Wire 
—Radio Parts, Battery Jars, and other hard rub- 
ber goods. 


Sprayed Rubber is one of three new 
basic developments in rubber manufac- 
ture recently announced by the United 
States Rubber Company. 


The other two, of special application 
to Cord Tires, are the new Web Cord, 
and the new Flat-Band Process of build- 
ing cord tires. 


The New Art 
of Rubber Manufacture 


Taken together, these three dis- 
coveries constitute the basis for a new 
art and technique of rubber manufac- 
ture. They are the exclusive prop- 
erty of this Company, protected by pat- 
ents in the United States and foreign 
countries. 


It is believed that these three develop- 
ments mean more to the rubber manu- 
facturer and the user of rubber products 
of all kinds than anything that has been 
accomplished in the rubber industry 
since vulcanization was discovered in 
1839. 
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United States Rubber Company 


18 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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products 


If It’s Marked A. P. W. That 
Is All You Need to Know 


THE SATURDAY 


Quality 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 60) 

“Oh, yes. And you can do that, of course. 
But, naturally, the original is mine. I 
merely sell you the right to use it for ad- 
vertising purposes.” 

“T don’t get this at all!’’ snorted Mr. 
Pryor. “‘I pay you five hundred dollars to 
paint me a picture, and then it’s your pic- 
ture. You get the five hundred and the 
picture. Say, young man, what do I get?” 

“You get the right to use the reproduc- 
tion,’”’ returned the artist imperturbably. 

“Did Hooke make any such fool ar- 
rangement with you as that?” 

“He made the only arrangement he could 
make. That’s my practice. But, of course, 
you don’t have to pay me a cent. If you 
don’t care for the picture, or if it isn’t 
suited to your needs 4 

“T never heard of such a thing!” cried 
the merchant. ‘Is that the way all you 
artists a 

“Most of us. Of course it depends on the 
nature of the agreement. I never sell my 
originals, in such cases. I was going to 
apologize, Mr. Pryor eh 

“But I want this picture. You’ll sell it 
to.me outright, I suppose?” 

Britridge shook his head. “I really 
couldn’t sell it. I’m sorry. I’ve made other 
plans for it.” 

“Oh, I see! You think it’s worth more 
than five hundred. Well, how much will 
you sell it for? You can see I like it. I'll 
give you—I mean, what’ll you take?” 

Britridge laughed softly. ‘Not a cent, 
Mr. Pryor. I’m going to give it to you, 
with my compliments. That is, with the 
provisional clause that it can be used, in 
reproduction, to advertise the hum-dingest, 
most delicious breakfast food in the world.” 

“What the Sam Hill are you talking 
about?” cried B. Pryor. “What breakfast 
food?” 

“Why, your invalid wheat meal,” replied 
Britridge, warming up. “Really, it’s won- 
derful stuff. I’ve tasted it. I’ve tried it on 
all my friends down in New York. They’ve 
bought out the whole stock from a little old 
weasel-faced druggist on Seventh Avenue— 


toilet 
Paper 


the only place we could find it. And just a 
minute! I want to show you the sketches 
I’ve made for the introductory advertis- 
ing—the big splash. I’ve got them just 
outside the door.” 

Benjamin Pryor, his mouth half open, 
sat in a helpless trance while Britridge 
darted out, came back with a big parcel, 
opened it and began to hold up the colored 
sketches, with appropriate text. 

“Now we start with the girl—that girl 
up there on the desk—and she’s our trade- 
mark. She’s the all-wool, homy girl who 
makes the porridge that makes you happy, 


Alugu: 


I could have just run into Mr, 
studio for a few minutes. Let: 
unsatisfactory.”’ Miss Pryor y 
sentiment with the faintest of 
in my daily letter to Mr. Britrid, 
“Daily letter!” groaned ¥ 
“Oh, Lord! What if your moth 
“She does know, sweet fath 
with us—I mean, she favors my 
breakfast-food thing. So this is 
You don’t mind my explaining j 
Mr. Britridge? I’m more use 
with father than you are. If you 
lieve in our idea enough to go i 
Mr. Britridge and I will buy th 
invalid-food business from you, 
run it the way it should be run, J 
antee to supply the druggists in 
old way, with the same old wee y 
That’ll salve your conscience a, 
Jonas. And we’ll make a fair arr 
with you, to manufacture in y 
and buy all our grain through } 
Mr. Britridge a 
“And this has been all cook 
mail, has it?” interrupted B, Pn 
“Yes,” replied Molly, her face’ 
flushed with high enthusiasm. 
“Huh. Mr. Britridge must } 
letter writer.’ 
“One of the best, dad. He eg: 


A wry smile flicked in the corn 
jamin’s mouth. “I guess so, Ij 
though he’d sold you something 
Mr. Britridge, if I should happer 
for this fool thing, how much mo} 
you put up? Eh? Cash on the na! 
now, sir, I don’t want to be imp! 
this is a business matter.” 


“Yes, sir; I owe you an apology 
ceiving you—about artists.” 
B. Pryor raised his hand. 
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artist fellows like you?” | 

“Why, a friend of mine, Ken 5 
is chairman of the school comit 
Bradshaw, New Jersey, and one 1 
rectors of the local bank there. Hi 
children, by the way. Will Payr 
does those wonderful portraits of1 


’ 


owns that studio-apartment buildy 


see! ‘Introducing Mary.’ ‘Lookfor Mary!’ corner of 
‘Have you seen Mary?’ Here’s a good one! 
‘“Mary’s coming to your town.’ Get the ing. He was a man who gaye ul 
idea? I shouldn’t wonder if the food might hard. “I guess—I guess I owe yout 
be called simply, Mary’s. But we might ogy. Molly, I suppose the right tig 
get a better idea. I " : 
Benjamin Pryor jumped from his seat. at our house, for a time? Is thati 
“Wait a minute! Wait—a—minute! Are really mean—this—if it’s got to I 
you an artist, or a salesman, or acon man, we'll need time to talk it over. J 
or what the devil are you, anyway, young food! Hooh!” 
man? What do you know about my wheat “That would be splendid! /i 
meal? Who’s been talking to you? Hasmy business. You’ll stop with us a i 
: ; daughter Molly?” won’t you, Mr, Britridge?” 
in the manufacture of A. P. W. Toilet “Yes, sir. She put the idea in my head. Miss Pryor issued an order in| 
Lapers and Paper Towels. Pulp made And then I saw it big. I’ve got a proposi- of a sels which is always adroi 
rom clean Spruce logs is mixed in huge tion.” ness life. 
: “T don’t want to hear any proposition— “T should be delighted,” was Bit 
SEE (as_sketched above) with the purest not now. I want to know about this— reply. “And by the way, Mr. Pry; 
of water, from our own wells, driven 500 this—what the devil do you call it?—this thought of another artist friend cn 
feet to bed rock. clandestine affair with my daughter.” lary 
And at that moment Miss Molly Pryor is the chap who was given entire 
walked in through the door, which Britridge the art plans of the Western Hels} 
had left half open in his haste to show the Exposition. He spent three milli! 
sketches. She nodded cheerfully to Brit- of the company’s money without ‘¥ 
ridge and went straight to her father. She of graft or extravagance. Of cou! 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘‘ Clandestine’ isn’t a good business man, because he ow! 
nice word, dad, but if you must say ihe 


These six brands of toilet paper, ranging 
from the big value 5 and 10¢ roll to the 
2500-sheet, extra quality “Satin Tissue” 
roll, all bear the A. P. W. mark. 


Add the A. P. W. mark to your collection 
of “buying guides.” 


Strict sanitary conditions are maintained 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W. roll, we 
will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproducing in three 
colors the original A. P. W. Doll character illustrated 


(on cloth ready to be stuffed). 
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please accent it on the second syllable.” 

“Molly, explain this!”’ choked Mr. Pryor, 
ignoring the advice in orthoépy. 

“Oh, the sketches—you brought them 
with you!” squealed Molly delightedly, as 
her eye fell upon the rough designs Brit- 
ridge had just been trying to show. “Now 
look at that, dad! I gave you the idea for 
that, didn’t I, Mr. Britridge? Won’t that 
make people’s mouths water? And this 
one! That’s the one I mentioned in my let- 
ter last Monday. You must have hurried.” 

“You’ve been corresponding!” snapped 
Mr. Pryor. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Molly. “We’veworked 
this advertising campaign up by letter en- 
tirely. And you don’t know what a nui- 
sance it is, dad. Many’s the time I could 
have straightened out some knotty point if 


’ Pryor said, ‘‘He’ll do it! We 


“Oh, you go to the dickens! Ou 


out on the farm place. Make h 
able.” Benjamin grinned 
laughed. “He may be J. P. 
guise!’ 

When they were outside tlhe: 


started now. But you can’tjg 
may be a week before we can 
about our new breakfast foop 

Britridge looked at her w1 
eyes was something of t 
with which the tired, belatse 
finally looked upon the seg 
month,” he replied. “I’ve 
talk about.” 


ing to each other except very, 
‘ends. Here are your letters 
elet that you gave me; I will 
ir things tomorrow.” 

and said, ‘‘Is it all over?” 

| said, ‘“‘it is all over.” 

is pink; so was her dress; I 
y look so pretty before, Mr. 


letters and bracelet in my 
id, “T hope you will always be 


{the same,” she said. 
” and picked up my hat. 
the incident. 
Riley, I came back to East 
got a job on Old Man Dorp’s 
“am going to spend the sum- 
your Superlative Course and 
‘das nails. Then I am going 
» Bullip and lick him good. 
| I guess I will leave East 
| go to New York and become 
wrestler, you stating that a 
| always get matches in New 
m glad to say that I do not 
, chew, nor cut up, and can 
‘om my pastor, high-school 
ko installment due on the 15th 
espectfully state that events 
aad no control will compel me 
ly request you to defer request 
‘mt due this date till the 
the current mo. when I can 
sure you that the amount will 
1 and I take pleasure in adding 
cure it shall be my endeavor to 
Jations in this matter promptly 
ent until the final attainment 
e M. W.—Master of Wres- 
‘e beautiful engraved diploma 
as guaranteed in your Richly 
rospectus, Mr. Riley. 
Yours truly, 
BENWAY R. MERRITT. 


) 


Sept. 4 . 
Fast Liverpool, Wis. 
' MODERN CORRESPONDENCE 
13 COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


]?. RILEY: You have said 
lan once in personal P.S.’s 
fhe close of letters that you 
1 2ing informed as to what hap- 
st time I ran into Mr. Bullip. 
tiley, that event took place 
1. and I am going to tell you 
sry and in as few words as pos- 


| 


x wrestler with Pratt Brothers 
comes here on the sixteenth. 
en a good deal of sun and in 
rug Store I was beginning my 
shake with two straws when I 
niar voice speaking behind me. 
his Mr. Merritt?’’ said the 


|yand found myself staring into 
i [r. Bullip. 

lite I did not know what to do. 
{me of jumping quick and get- 
1 le and Outside Backheel as on 
3,klet Nine. But before I could 
n mind to do this he had held 
and said, ‘I hope there are no 


ands in my pockets and said 

r, “Yes, there certainly are. 

1 take me for?” 

‘)u for a student in Kid Riley’s 
‘respondence Wrestling Col- 

lied in a quiet voice. 

? I said. I was so astonished 

ute I could not have told you 

pa drinking a milk-shake or a 


‘said, “I take you for a student 
rkable institution, and that is 
jarticularly interested in being 
4s with you because I also am 
lth Kid Riley’s Modern Corre- 
e//restling College.”’ 

\ taking the course?” I asked, 


at present, in addition to 
am acting as one of the 
- The Kid has hired me 
mising pupils in this dis- 
them and helping them 
dual problems. But in 
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KETCH AS KETCH CAIN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


your case I am the bearer of a special mes- 
sage from the Kid himself.” 

Well, Mr. Riley, I sat there. That was 
all I could do—just sit. 

“Tt is a matter of astonishment to me,” 
continued Mr. Bullip, ‘‘that the Kid did 
not inform you I was coming, because that 
is the usual procedure in the case of students 
like yourself. But probably the letter was 
lost in the mail. At any rate I am the 
bearer of a special message which you are 
at liberty to act on as you see fit.” 

‘“What is the special message?” I asked. 

“Tt is a question of a little tryout,’’ said 
Mr. Bullip. ‘‘The Kid has examined your 
written reports of progress very carefully 
and feels that by this time you are all set 
to try conclusions with some fairly good 
wrestler. That is why he has asked me to 
find out how you feel about taking on Ali 
Noureddin, the Terrible Turk, who travels 
with Pratt Brothers Circus. Noureddin is 
nothing but a hunk of cheese, still the man- 
agement offers fifty dollars to any wrestler 
who can stay on the mat with him for ten 
minutes without being thrown, and he looks 
so big that he has got them all buffaloed.”’ 

“Does the Kid want me to tackle him?” 
I asked. 

“He certainly does,” replied Mr. Bullip, 
‘‘and that is why he has sent me on here. 
This Terrible Turk is a bum without any 
vestige or shadow of science. Anybody 
knowing what you know could make a 
monkey out of him without half trying. 
The Kid is very anxious to see you get some 
easy money and he also wants to show the 
folks in these parts what his great course 
has done for you.” 

Well, Mr. Riley, you can figure how 
I felt on hearing all this. One minute I 
wanted to jump up and get a Cross Buttock 
on Mr. Bullip—Page 1, Booklet Five—and 
the next minute I didn’t know what I 
wanted to do. 

“There is no use remembering old 
grudges,’ Mr. Bullip continued. “I am 
certainly sorry that I ever had to become 
the rival of a good man like you. But every- 
thing is fair in love and war. Since learning 
that you were a pupil of the Kid’s I have 
been your best booster. I was in Prairie 
River just last night and I told a certain 
party that I had been ordered to find out 
if you cared to take on the Terrible Turk 
and she said she was sure you would not do 
anything so foolish. ‘Oh, yes, he will,’ I 
said; ‘and it is not foolish because he has 
got his nerve right with him and he has got 
his science back of his nerve.’ But there 
was no convincing her.” 

“Well,” I said after a minute, ‘‘if the 
Kid wants me to go against this Terrible 
Turk I will certainly do so.” 

“That is the way to talk,’ said Mr. 
Bullip, slapping me on the shoulder. ‘That 
is the way a real he-man talks. And I am 
going to ask you as a favor to yourself to 
write a word to a certain person and tell her 
that she was wrong.” 

So he bought a picture postal and, using 
his fountain pen, I wrote a few words to 
Ella telling her what I was going to do. It 
was the first time I had written to her since 
way back in June. 

“Good enough,” said Mr. Bullip, putting 
a stamp on it and dropping it in the box 
outside the door. ‘“‘It is all over now except 
the shouting, and you can bet your last 
cent that I will have Ella there when you 
show the home folks what the Kid’s system 
has done for you.” 

Well, Mr. Riley, I did not have the least 
suspicion that anything was wrong till after 
supper, when Charley, the tough hired man 
from Bockschneider’s, came over to let me 
practice a few holts on him. 

When we had finished Charley said, “I 
was in East Liverpool this morning and at 
the P. O. Iran into a Milwaukee fellow and 
got talking with him about you. When he 
heard you were learning wrestling by mail 
from Kid Riley he laughed his head off— 
like this: Ha—ha—ha. No; it was more 
like this: Huh—huh—huh.” 

““What was the name of that Milwaukee 
fellow?” I observed, trying to act as if I 
wasn’t interested. 

“T don’t know exactly,” hey. said. 
“George Lannon told me it was Bulwer or 
Bullus or around there.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Oh,’’ and picked up my hat. 

This closed the incident. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I cannot understand 


why I was so easy. I might have been some ' 


jake never off the farm, judging by the way 


I let this man Bullip bamboozle me with 
his slick talk. And now he has got me in 
a position where no matter which way I 
move I am bound to make a fool of myself. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I have made up my 
mind to one thing. Ella is not going to see 
me crawl. I have told her in writing that I 
am going to tackle this Terrible Turk, and 
I will certainly tackle him. If I am alive 
afterwards I will take on Mr. Bullip and 
after that I hope that one of those cyclones 
that have been hitting Iowa and Illinois 
comes through East Liverpool, because I do 
not care whether I live or die. I feel the 
same as if I was an old man. I am all 
through, Mr. Riley, I am all through, and 
I know it. 

In reply to your esteemed favor of the 
third inst., of which I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, will state that I have noted contents 
carefully, and agreeably to your request 
am enclosing money order for installment 
payment due Aug. 15th and would ask 
your leniency in regards to payment due 
Sept. 15th, as unforeseen financial compli- 
cations may compel me to postpone this 
until the 21st inst. and your compliance 
with this request will very materially re- 
lieve me and place me under great obliga- 
tions as I have every intention of completing 
your Invaluable Course and thereby re- 
ceiving the degree M. W.— Master of Wres- 
tling—and the beautiful engraved diploma 
in two colors as guaranteed in your Richly 
Illustrated Prospectus, Mr. Riley. 

Yours truly, 
BENWAY R. MERRITT. 


Sept. 17 
East Liverpool, Wis. 


Kip RILEY’Ss MODERN CORRESPONDENCE 
WRESTLING COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


EAR MR. RILEY: Please excuse bad 

penmanship but this is after the circus 
and as the doctor is keeping me in bed I 
cannot write any better but will tell you 
i whole story and in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

Well, Mr. Riley, it was three-thirty in 
the afternoon when the ringmaster stepped 
onto the platform with a gentleman all 
wrapped up in a bathrobe. The day had 
been hot and still but at this moment every 
body seemed to freshen up. Back of me I 
could see Old Man Peterson the Banker 
eating hunks of peanut candy and Old 
Baldy Hanlon and Mrs. Hanlon fanning 
each other and Mr. Bullip sitting beside 
Ella. They all looked as if they knew just 
what was going to happen. Well, I didn’t 
care. I was sore. 

The ringmaster now raised his hand and 
announced that anybody lasting ten min- 
utes with Mr. Noureddin would be the 
lucky winner of a prize of fifty dollars. 
When he had finished he reached over and 
yanked off the Terrible Turk’s bathrobe. 

Well, Mr. Riley, I never saw anything 
like it. That Terrible Turk was built like a 
furnace. 

“Well, Benway,” I said to myself, “‘it 
looks like you are going to be killed but 
anyhow you will die game.” 

“Ts there no gentleman present,’ asked 
the ringmaster, ‘‘who wishes to accept Mr. 
Noureddin’s sporting offer? Is there no 
local favoryte amateur or professional?” 

Well, Mr. Riley, I swallowed hard a 
couple of times and stood up. 

Just then—flap-flap—the top of the 
tent began to crack like a whip. I looked 
back over my shoulder, and through that 
slit between the side and the roof the sky 
showed yellow and full of dust; and a couple 
of raggedy clouds were whirling around in 
the west. 

Flap went the top of the tent again, and 
right off some darn fool yelled “Cyclone!” 

Well, Mr. Riley, by beating it onto the 
platform I managed to jump clear of 
the riot but I was just in time because the 
crowd was acting worse’n sheep. You’d 
have thought there was only one way out 
and that way right bang through the mid- 
dle of the mob. 

I found myself standing by the side of 
Mr. Noureddin, who was looking on the 
same as I was, with right ahead of us a big 
husky digging into the bunch and throwing 
women to this side and to that, anything 
to beat his way through. 

“Well, kid,’ said the Terrible Turk to 
me, not in Turkish, Mr. Riley, but in the 
American language, “‘how about making 
this canary the lucky winner of a prize?”’ 
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1 did not say anything one way or the 
other, but when he grabbed the husky by 
the right shoulder I laid holt of the left and 
pocetnes we slung him back about eighteen 

eet. 

“Don’t hurry,” said the Terrible Turk to 
the husky, “because they is nothing worse 
for the nerves. Take your time.” 

And when the husky started again he 
took his time, Mr. Riley; he took his time. 

We must have looked out for about ten 
huskies this way and all the time the wind 
was blowing harder, the tent was sag- 
ging, and men were yelling and women were 
screaming. Twice Mr. Noureddin said to 
me, “Good work, kid; you have got a nut 
on you. 

Finally he made this remark, “‘ Well, kid, 
the tent may blow over in a hurry and it 
will be healthier outside. I advise you to 
follow me and leave these birds to fight it 
out among themselves to see which will be 
the lucky winner of the prize.” 

Saying this he made a last jump into the 
crowd and, after I had helped him drag out 
Mrs. Hanlon, who was fainting, he slung 
her over his shoulder and carried her out 
through a split in the tent. 

I was just starting to follow when I heard 
a. voice which was louder than the noise 
made by the wind and louder than the curs- 
ing and screeching. And this voice bel- 
lowed, ‘‘Women and children first! Women 
and children first!”’ 

Well, Mr. Riley, it took me just about 
one half of one second to recognize this 
voice. It belonged to Mr. Bullip. And 
jumping up I could see the crowd giving 
way before him and see him plowing through 
like the bow of a ship and all the time roar- 
ing out, “‘Women and children first! 
Women and children first!” 

I don’t know how he ever broke his way 
past that gang, but he did. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “anyhow Ella 
is safe.” 

Then, in between theshoulders and heads, 
I saw a pink hat. I knew there was only 
one hat like that at the circus, and like a 
flash I figured what had happened. By 
bawling, “‘Women and children first!’ 
Mr. Bullip had yawped his way out but he 
hadn’t bothered about taking anybody 
along with him. 

Well, Mr. Riley, if you was to give me a 
hundred dollars for same I couldn’t tell you 
how I broke through to Ella. But I did. 
And when finally by tugging and fighting I 
got her out of the jam she may have been 
shaky but she was able to stand all right 
all right. 

I stood beside her and patted her on the 
back and told her to breathe slow. Things 
were quieting down. The tent hadn’t blown 
over—we’d only been on the edge of the 
cyclone—and nobody’d been hurt except 
Banker Peterson, who’d swallowed a big 
piece of peanut candy with sharp edges. 
Well, Mr. Riley, all of a sudden I saw some- 
body pushing through the crowd, and the 
nearer this person got the sorer I got. 

‘“‘What was the matter?’’ he yelled as 
soon as he came near enough. “ Didn’t you 
hear me tell you to follow right alorig? 
What was the matter? What was the 
matter?” 

“Well,” I spoke up, “the reason she 
didn’t follow right along was because you 
didn’t give her a chance. And the reason 
you didn’t give her a chance was because 
you was so afraid you wouldn’t get out 
yourself that you forgot all about her. 
That was what was the matter what was 
the matter what was the matter, you big 
stiff,’’ I added. 

Mr. Bullip frowned and said, ‘‘Do not 
get me sore, boy. It is not good medicine 
to get me sore. This is not the time or 
place. Come along, Ella.” 

“Oh,”’ I said, ‘‘this looks to me like a 
good time and a good place, and if you get 
sore it will be your own fault.” 

So saying I dropped Ella and assumed 
the position shown in Cut One Booklet One 
of your World-Famous Course, Mr. Riley. 

A crowd had begun to gather and Banker 
Peterson, who by this time had swallowed 
his piece of peanut candy, remarked, ‘Let 
us not have any violence.” 

“You said a lungful, mister,” said a 
hoarse voice. ‘‘You and me will take care 
that there is not any violence and that 
everything is run fair and square.” 

Well, Mr. Riley, it was the Terrible Turk, 
and he was pushing people this way and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Why Fred made sure of the roof 
before he bought their new hom 


“It’s just the darlingest little house,” said Barbara. 
“You ought to see its quaint design and charming roof, 
Fred says the roof is English. And the shingles—I 
never knew shingles could add so much!” 


“Yes,” said Fred, as he entered the room, “that roof 
is a beauty—the handsomest, I believe, I have ever seen. 
Butit is more than beautiful. It is actually as good as it is 
graceful and artistic.” ss 


“You see,” said Fred, “I have heard a lot about the 
shortcomings of some roofs—roofs, for example, that ap- 
pear flat and monotonous—roofs that area constant fire 
menace—roofs that leak,ruin interior decorations and 
require endless repairing. I didn’t want our home to 
have a roof like any of these. I knew it would spoil 
every other good feature. That is why 


I stopped in last night and had a talk that the felt hase of ims 
with Bill Bryson. I knew he laid that Vv U LCA N ITE 
ROOFING 


roof and could tell all about it. 

“One thing I noticed right away, Bill 
didn’t hedge or qualify when he told about that roof. He 
said it is made of Vulcanite‘Hexagon’ Slab Shingles and 
that the artistic effect we had admired was duetoa pat- 
ented feature. He said that no tighter or longer lasting 
roof wasever puton a house. Besides, he said you and the 
kiddies never need fear a fire from flying sparks. Those 
asphalt shingles are one of the best of fire protections. 


“Another thing I learned was that Bill is a believer 
in quality. He said the time was when he could be 
fooled on roofing, but that he has decided it doesn’t 
pay to take chances with doubtful makes. 


“That is why Bill says he always uses 
Roofing. It is heavy, rigid, tough and str 
kind that lies flat even in the highest winc; 
tains all its good qualities despite summer’: 
winter’s freezing.” PL. 


{ 
“How interesting,” said Barbara, who by 
listened to every word.“ Would you ever hay 


a mere roof meant so much to the comfort al 
ness of our new home?” 


“It surely is strange and interesting,” said le 
of almost equal interest was the reason Bile 
the high quality of Vulcanite Roofing. He sait 
of the big reasons is the Glendinning Saturao 
ess,* under which this roofing is made. 

“According to this processit 


run THREE TIMES throth 
asphalt saturating bath. Tn 
steam-heated rollers literay 
the excess asphalt into the felt. No soft ot 
remain to let in moisture and cause rotting.’ 

eo ok 


“Bill said he had often wondered if his exper!ic 
Vulcanite were exceptional. He said he found upoi 
that thousands of other builders and users ha\ 
similar experiences and that this roofing is todayné 
oldest and most widely used in the world. Hes 
one thing of which he is certain—that Vulcanitei 
today than ever before. i 


“Bill suggested, if I wanted any further details, th 
local lumber or building material dealer.” 


You can always identify genuine Vulcanite Roofing by the well-known 
Vulcanite name on the label 


BEAVE 


VULCANITE ROOFING, 


ontinued from Page 65) 
{to form a circle with Mr. Bullip 
if in the middle. When he had 
||: said to me, ‘‘Go to it, kid; Iam 
|3tay with him until he admits he 
iy winner of a prize.” 
; clapping her hands together and 
Jon’t fight, boys! Don’t fight!” 
| Mr. Bullip said, ‘I am not go- 
responsible for what happens. 
for it and you will get it.” 
vith him, kid,’’ said the Terrible 
low voice and still speaking the 
language; “he has got yellow 
” 


me feel good to hear the Terrible 
yurage me like this, but in any 
Jd not have hesitated much. As 
nmediately reached out my right 
Mr. Bullip’s neck as per Page 
yklet One and started with a se- 
m those short sentences on Page 
t Four; I mean the ones that are 
ts Miscellaneous. 

resh hick,’ he said in a hissing 
will teach you something you 
” 


Ot fete ete A eet Se 
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urn I will give you a special pre- 
message from Garcia: ‘Women 
en first.’”’ 
-)is, remembering the next-to-the- 
raph of your Second Confidential 
tivoung Wrestlers, I did not speak 
any way, shape or form. What I 
ywever, was to follow Individual 
tn Six with the result for, Mr. 
a in Line-cut 15 Booklet 


i I replied, “T am much obliged, 
i 


ied him, and even when he had 
1t of that holt he found I was 

is trail, handing him the answer 
dal Problem Ten, Wrestling Talk 
four except with the left hand 


> got sore. 
‘ry, Riley, that was just what I was 


by 
e| Ihave written you before how 
lI studied over Special Printed 
eight with Test Questions to be 
~ and Returned for Correction. 
; she tough hired man from Bock- 
1(s, would not come around for two 
a2r I finished that lecture on him. 
z| then and there I was glad that I 
ni2d over it so faithful. 
ij Printed Lecture Eight gave me 
nz that I would not have traded for 
udred Dollars ($500.00) and put me 
sion where [ could make the best use 

il diagram on Wall Chart Three, 
awas just the use I made of it. 
llip did the best he could, but it 
iach, especially since by this time 
find out his weak points and was 
gs him right along with Extra Plate 


is j 
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Seven and the Blue Print from Supplemen- 
tary Text F. 

As a matter of fact it would have been 
all over in ten seconds if I had not forgot 
Axiom Eight. 

Trying to work that holt from Gratis 
Leaflet Two—I guess you know the one I 
mean: the second from the last in the Ap- 
pendix—I let loose with my left. Quick 
as a flash he caught holt with his right and 
we went over together. 

“Well,’”’ I said to myself when falling, 
‘“‘T am in a bad way or so it seems.”’ And I 
was getting ready to find myself in a serious 
position when all of a sudden I remembered 
Double Number Four of your Supple- 
mentary Information Letters to Beginning 
Wrestlers. 

It was like finding the electric-light but- 
ton after you have tumbled over all the 
furniture in the room. 

Mr. Riley, I saw that Supplementary In- 
formation Letter before my eyes the same 
as if I was actually reading it then and 
there. 

I reached around with my free arm and 
gave him the second paragraph of the first 
page just as fast and snappy as I have ever 
done same in practice. I followed this with 
the third paragraph; omitted the fourth 
and fifth; and then gave him Page Two 
complete, all of Page Three except the first 
eight lines, and wound up by socking the 
P. S. to him just as hard as I could sock it. 

He opened his mouth and spoke as fol- 
lows, ‘‘D——” 

I am not going to write out the word, Mr. 
Riley, but I guess you understand what 
word it was. 

My only answer to this profanity was to 
grab him lower down, because he had let 
loose both my arms and start on Explana- 
tory Treatise Eight, including all the italics 
and the Supplementary Half-tone Photo- 
graphs. And when I had finished that I 
went on, as though it was all one piece, with 
the fine printing on Page 19 Booklet 12 and 
both those long footnotes on Page 20. 

‘‘All right,”” he now said in a peeved 
voice which was somewhat smothered on 
account of the second footnote. ‘“‘All right. 
All right. All right.” 

So I let him up. 

Well, Mr. Riley, that was the biggest 
mistake I ever made in my life, because he 
was no sooner on his feet than he hauled off 
and kicked me on the ankle so hard that I 
thought he had broken it. 

Ella screamed; the Terrible Turk started 
for Mr. Bullip. But I got there first and I 
was mad. 

I was through monkeying, Mr. Riley. I 
was so mad that I left your regular course 
to one side and proceeded simply according 
to your Special Sealed Pamphlet for Young 
Wrestlers and which I promised you in 
writing, as requested, Mr. Riley, never to 
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reveal except to my immediate family and 
then only in Case of Emergency. 

_ Starting off on third page I got Mr. Bul- 
lip’s face down on the ground in less than 
eight seconds and, he being in that position, 
I proceeded, Mr. Riley, to sell him the en- 
tire contents of that sealed pamphlet from 
Cover to Cover omitting only Pages 16 and 
17 and Line-cuts 22 and 283 for reasons 
which you will appreciate. ee 

I had reached the bottom of Page 31 and 
was going to start on the last page when he 
yelled, “I give up.” 

I was so sore that I don’t think I would 
have paid any attention to what he said 
and would have finished the Sealed Pam- 
phlet including that extra piece on the in- 
side cover, but the Terrible Turk had yanked 
me off and lifted me over to where Ella was 
standing with her hands over her eyes. 

Mr. Bullip, breathing very hard, now 
stood up and said, “Ella, I do not pretend 
to be a ruffian and a street fighter. Lama 
gentleman.” 

Ella did not say anything. She merely 
pointed to my ankle—I was standing there 
on my one leg—and then took a ring from 
off her finger and threw it at him. The Ter- 
rible Turk picked this ring up and gave it 
to Mr. Bullip, at the same time pretending 
to kiss him on the forehead and saying, 
“You are the lucky winner of a prize.” 

2 Ella,’”’ I now said, “‘where are you going 
HO. 

‘““Wherever you say, Benway,’ 
plied. 

I said, “‘Oh,”’ and picked up my hat. 

This closed the incident. 

That night Pratt Brothers and the mayor 
of East Liverpool gave me a hundred dol- 
lars apiece for helping the Terrible Turk 
stop the riot. Then Old Baldy Hanlon took 
me back on the job at almost twice my old 
salary, Mrs. Hanlon making him do it. 
Then my uncle pussyfooted around with 
enough money to take a wedding trip to 
Chicago. For we are going to be married 
tomorrow whether I can stand on my foot 
or not. Ella’s father has done the right 
thing about a house he owns in East Liver- 
pool, and I am going to see that you get a 
good sized hunk of the wedding cake. 

Thanking you for past favors and assur- 
ing you that our educational connections 
have operated with great benefit to me I 
take pleasure in solemnly swearing or 
affirming that I have practiced faithful 
every holt explained in your Complete 
Course and am inclosing money order in 
payment of the Last or Final Installment 
and also the Special Fee of One Dollar for 
the degree M. W.—Master of Wrestling— 
and the beautiful engraved diploma in two 
colors as guaranteed in your Richly Illus- 
trated Prospectus, Kid. 

Yours for Wrestling, 
BENWAY R. MERRITT. 
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Edwin Bridge, Natural Bridges National Monument, Utah 
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98 QualityProducts 


Sometime— 
Somewhere 
otill need it 


You can never tell when or where 
your radiator is going to spring a 
leak. It may be tomorrow or next 
week—it may be in the city streets 
or miles out on the highways, but 
when it does, you'll need Whiz 
Radiator Stop Leak and you'll need 
it quick. 


Don’t continue to take chances— buy 
a can today—have it always handy, 
make it a part of your car's regular 
equipment. The cost is small—the 
saving of time, peace of mind and 
money may be enormous. 


Thereare 98 WArz Quality Products 
to make cars look well and run well. 
When your dealer suggests the use 
of one of them to you—accept it— 
he knows it is good or he wouldn't 


Nandfor this 
andy Manual | 


Send for the Whiz 
Handy Manual—it’s 
free—contains helps, 
hints and suggestions 
of value to every motor- 


ist—ask for book 24. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


TheHome of nin 
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“How do you like it, dear?” 


Enter Madame! 


HEN the American woman 

learned to drive, she won 
equal rights in the family car. 
Any car owner you ask will admit 
that he would not think of order- 
ing a new car without consulting 
his wife. 


Women are inclined to take a 
car’s power and speed for granted; 
but they are fussy about its ap- 
pearance. They want a comfort- 
able car, one that is easy to steer 
and to control. They insist that 
the car shall run smoothly and 
silently. 


Quieting the engine 

Men also welcome every de- 
vice that helps to keep motors 
running quietly. Car builders are 
tracing down all the noises that 
can develop as the car grows 
older. They are eliminating 
sources of noise by improve- 
ments in design, by greater pre- 
cision in fitting parts, and by the 
use of noise deadening materials. 


Any distracting noise in your 
engine bothers you. The inces- 
sant grind of worn steel timing 
gears is especially irritating. The 
added nervous strain in driving 


interferes with your enjoyment 
on the road. 


Silent Timing Gears 


Non-metallic gears cut from 
Celoron haveall the good qualities 
of hard metal, but never become 
noisy, even when worn. They are 
resilient. By cushioning shocks 
they lengthen the life of steel 
mating gears and the machines 
they drive. In operation they 
are permanently positive and 
silent. 


On quality cars 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are standard equipment on many 
popular cars. They can be used 
in any timing gear train. 


For your own ease and comfort, 
to insure your wife’s continued 
satisfaction and pleasure, get rid 
of that unnecessary noise in your 
timing gear case. 


Go to your service station or re- 
pair man and have him put Celoron 
Silent Timing Gears in your car. 
It won't cost much or take long. 


Celoron Silent Gear Drives 
Celoron Silent Gears drive the most rugged as well as the most delicate 


production machines. 


They lengthen the active life of punch VeESSES, 
shears, boring mills and bobbin winders. ; 7 


They have plenty of strength 


Jor the heaviest work; still they are resilient, saving wear and tear on 


even the most delicate machinery. Celoron 


is a laminated phenolic con- 


densation material, bonded with Condensite. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
In CANADA: 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto 


ELORON 


C 


Pennsylvania 


SILENT GEARS 
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OH, DOCTOR! 


(Continued from Page 21) 


He looked crossly up at Mr. Peck, who 
had been shown in. ; 

“Oh, it’s you, Peck!” he said shortly, in 
his heart feeling the anger of the foiled 
orator. 

His listener, however, was powerless to 
hold back a little gasp of pure joy at the 
sight of the second old friend. Mr. Peck, 
with delight, reflected that he had never yet 
seen the young man with so pleased a face. 
He seemed to exhale some inner rapture; 
the clasp of his thin hand was newly firm. 

“So glad, Mr. Peck! You don’t know 
how pleased I am to see you!” 

Mr. Peck thought he did know; it showed 
plain in the lad’s face. He also thought 
that Seaver had made a mountain out of 
some trifling molehill. This beaming young 
fellow was no cause for worry, even at odds 
of six and a half to one. 

“You look better than ever,” exclaimed 
Mr. Peck sincerely. “Sharp as a whip, 
bright as a new penny—that’s the word!” 

“Sit down, do,” urged his host. ‘Draw 
up that chair. Mr. McIntosh, here, has 
been a long time trying to cheer me up.” 

“Less than ten minutes,’”’ putin Mr. Mc- 
Intosh, who had fallen morose. 

“And he was succeeding. He’s very in- 
teresting. But we won’t burden him any 
farther, now that you’ve come.” 

“°“Twas no burden,” insisted Mr. Mc- 
Intosh hopefully. 

His pupil ignored this—almost with in- 
tention, it seemed to the old man. His eyes 
clung fondly to Mr. Peck, with but a swift 
side glance for the evangelist. 

“And while he’s resting, Mr. Peck, tell 
me all about yourself. You’ve been well, of 
course.” 

Mr. Peck had little to tell about himself; 
he had never told anyone much about him- 
self, and he was there to learn all about 
Rufus Billop. The chap wassecretive. Even 
at this instant there was something false in 
his geniality. It was unflattering; but Mr. 
Peck coldly knew that Rufus Billop had no 
earnest wish to be told all about Mr. Peck. 
He was hiding something, holding it back. 
What was it? 

“You tell me all about yourself,’’ he in- 
sisted. “Tell me how strong you’re getting, 
and all like that. And how’s the sweet 
young nurse treating you?”’ He wouldn’t 
be satisfied until he saw that nurse with her 
charge, no matter what Seaver said. “And 
why isn’t she on the job?” he concluded 
with humorous complaint. 

“The nurse?” Mr. Peck’s young friend 
seemed puzzled, briefly. ‘Oh, the nurse— 
Miss Hicks! She must be around.” 

Miss Hicks appeared at the door. It was 
in shadow, but she seemed to illumine this. 

“You called, Mr. Billop?” 

He noted that this was in her best pro- 
fessional manner, the key one of wholly 
artificial sweetness. 

“Aha!” Mr. Peck beamed. “Here’s the 
little lady herself.” 

“Here’s Mr. McIntosh too,” said Rufus. 

Miss Hicks advanced into the room. 

“Good morning!’’ she said, with the 
effect of making both callers feel intrusive. 
She was cordial, technically, but not en- 
raptured. 

“No, I didn’t call,” said Rufus. 

“Ts she not a charming sight?” said Mr. 
McIntosh. ‘‘And so winning in those 
chaste habiliments of her calling!” 

“Well put,” conceded Mr. Peck. ‘“She’s 
as beautiful as—as an actress.”’ He con- 
sidered he had gone to extremes in his 
praise. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hicks, and went 
to remove the speck of dust that had ap- 
parently been noticeable on a picture frame 
from across the considerable width of the 
room. 

“And how’s Mr. Clinch?” asked Rufus. 

Miss Hicks, Mr. Peck saw, had appar- 
ently deflected none of his interest from his 
callers. 

“T heard him asking about you this very 
morning—kind of wondering if the young 
lady here was taking good care of you.” 

Mr. Peck’s glance was keen. He saw a 
shade of boredom flit across his young 
friend’s face. 

“Oh, the nurse—yes, she’s excellent, 
she’s doing famously, I’m quite satisfied.” 
He languidly raised a hand to brush aside 
this casual matter. “And why didn’t you 
fetch Mr. Clinch with you? I’ve felt lost, 
not seeing any of you for so long.” 

Mr. Peck was thinking, “‘Can I be wrong, 
can Seaver be right?” 


Aug 


“We knew the exquisite atten 
would be lavished on you by this 
mercey,’’ parried Mr. McIntosh. 

Behind them Rufus was noy 
detect Miss Hicks in the swift 
of a facial maneuver expe 
mockery. He was more deep 
observe, when Mr. McIntosht 
that she saved herself by mog¢ 
unlovely contortion into a sm 


proof that Schopenhauer mus 
much unsaid. Mr. Peck read 
in Rufus’ glance at the girl. — 

He thought, ‘Seaver must } 
right. He’s not taken notice.” 

“Mr. Billop is doing nicely,” g 
Hicks; ‘‘but no thanks to me,” 

Her manner in this speech mo 
McIntosh to surpass himself. 

“You're a sly minx,” he am 
“You know it’ll be you that’s bl 
him from his little ills. I see it| 
bonny eyes. And that’s right, m 
wheedle him from all his ruinous’ 

“You embarrass me,’’ protest 
Hicks. “I know your kind with th 
tongue. I shan’t stay.” She moy 
door. 

Rufus Billop was shocked ane 
was not Miss Hicks at all. What 
made of a creature who so light} 
a part foreign to her nature? He 
looked at her. He was, Mr. P 
bored by her repartee. Mr. Peck 
vineed. He arose. 

“Well, I'll be on my way. I ju 
in to find what the good word w 
shook hands with Rufus. “Mae/ 
you downtown if you’re coming.,”| 

Mr. McIntosh had journeyed 1 
street car, and the offer tempted | 
the other hand, if Peck went — 
saw him deliberating. Mr. MclIntos 
at Rufus and detected a lively uj 
there. Still, he might be foresees 
he’d have no sound refutation of} 
Intosh arguments. 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Peck,” ple 
fus. ‘‘We haven’t had half a tall 

It was then, while Mr. Peck pk 
gagements, that Mr. Clinch entell 
McIntosh sighed and gave over his 

“Hello, Clinch! All right, Par: 
be going with you. But remer 
points I made, young man.” 

He had turned to Rufus, shaki 
doubtingly as with one not wh 
suaded to reason. a 

T will, I will!” P 

Mr. McIntosh thought, “A vers 
young chap. Peck’s wrong about 
ing secretive.” 

The two left after vain glance 
door that had shut out Miss Hi 

“Well, old boy!’ Mr. Clinch wat 
cordial. He shook hands in a mat 
fashion and trod the rug at a gel! 
thumbs in armholes. His definite 
suit shed an aroma of homespun i 
perity. He was as a repeated floc 
cess in an endless parade, or perhaj! 
Conquering Sickness. The light r 
merry with his high exposure of s 
scarlet cravat, even the winged ins 
cated of diamonds that pinned it 
so luminous. “Getting husky, 
continued. “So I hear from § 
way. That’s good, that’s good 
die, what? At-a-boy! I keep tel! 
men all you want is a little mo: 
and-get. You got the good old stu! 
need a little shove, that’s all. Yd 


show ’em—show us all.” 
“Thanks,” said Rufus, 
Clinch always made him feel 
seem better—at least I t 
course it’s confusing at ti 
quite tell how I do feel; but 
better, and you must know ho 
am to be better. Don’t think 
what you men have at stake in 
much [ y Re 
“Now, now, now!” Mr. Clinch 
hiding under his gruff manne 
thought, a deep and very real fer 
didn’t come out here this lovely! 
to talk money.’”’ He snapped conti? 
fingers. ‘“‘Money!’”? He sneered.’ 
man I came to see. A man’s more! 
money any day. I wanted to gt4. 
look at you and be sure Sea PW 
ding himself. And by the way, F 
(Continued on Pag 72) 
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| What is the cause 
| of most repairs ? 


Recent investigations reveal the startling fact that about 
80% of all repairs on moving parts—come from one cause. 


F 


But now most well-known cars are equipped with the 


y espread survey of garages and repair shops, made 

l, brought forth a striking similarity in the cause of Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. (Nearly 
airs and high operating costs of motor cars. In 4,000,000 cars are equipped.) Every moving part of your 

(lly every shop the need of repairs came from chassis is thus equipped with a hollow fitting. (Shown 


u2 cause. 
¢ car dealers, too, reported most low resale prices 
om this same cause. 

eremedy which they suggested is also remarkable, 
1s it has been made so simple! 

) of these repair men estimated that 80% of all 
abe moving parts were caused by lack of proper 
ction. Repair bills of from $100 to $300, they say, are 
ni after 6,000 miles of driving. 

€ car merchants stated, for example, that a $1500 
rear which had received proper lubrication would 
t least $100.00 more in the open market than a car 


d been neglected. 


D Now Made Easy 

Motor lubrication has always been simple. It is 

the hard wearing parts of your chassis—so 

difficult to reach—that have caused most 
trouble. Until recently there was no easy 

means to lubricate them. 
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Compressor > 


High pressure lubricating system 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
iis, 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd, 


below.) One turn of the compressor handle forces lubricant 
through this fitting into the heart of a bearing. Old grease, 
rust and dirt are forced out. 500 pounds of pressure in the 


compressor insures this. 

It is very easy to do. A few moments will lubricate every moving 
point in your chassis. But if you do not care to do it yourself—any 
dealer can do it for you—in a few moments—at nominal cost. But by 
all means don’t neglect this. See that it is done at least every 500 miles. 
The following case shows added proof of its importance:— 

The Yellow Cab Company, of Chicago, cut their operating costs 134c 
per mile by equipping every cab with Alemite and installing a regular lu- 
brication inspection system. Today the entire profits of this company 
come from the savings made by proper motor and chassis lubrication. 


Use the Coupon 


If Alemite is on your car—use it. 
to save you repairs. 


But most manufacturers do not 
What they consider good 
Use the coupon. 


cheaper systems than Alemite. 
economize here. The risk is too great. 
business should be good precedent for you. 

po 
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Fitting > 4 j 


The manufacturer put it there 
Check over your fittings and see that none is miss- 
ing. If you do not know where they are, ask your dealer for a diagram 
showing where each is located. If Alemite is not on your car, send us 
the coupon and we will tell you where to have it installed complete for 
$9.00 to $20.00 according to make and model of your car. There are 


OIL OR GREASE 


The Alemite High Pressure Lubri- 
cating System can be used with 
either oil or grease. But for best 
results, we recommend Alemite 


Lubricant—a pure solidified oil 
especially adapted for our System 
—has all the virtues of oil, but is 
sufficiently solid to ‘‘stay put.’ 


Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers 
make any car ride easier 


Gentlemen: 
My car is____ 


Belleville, Ontario 
Name 


= 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


___Alemite equipped. Please send me 
complete information regarding the use of Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System on my car. 


is not _ 


Address 


\ Make & Model of Car 


Dealer’s Name — 
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Order 
Less Coal! 
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The two big sources of fuel waste 
are underheating and overheating. 
This waste, sure to result from hand 
regulation of dampers, drafts and 
valves, is prevented by automatic 
control of temperature. 


Overheating consumes unnecessary 
fuel. Underheating is equally waste- 
ful. A fire that dies down too low 
means improper combustion of gases. 
Often, the outer edge of the fire, next 
to the fire pot, becomes dead and the 
partly burned coal, failing to re- 
ignite, is later shaken into the ash pit. 
You can avoid this waste of overheat- 
ing and underheating by installing 


TheAf/INNEAPOLIS” 


Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


It maintains a steady fire and a uniform tem- 
perature. Automatically closes dampers and 
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night temperatures you desire — the change 
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No early morning trips to the basement; yet 
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Comfortable heating always. 
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houses, on any type of heating system burn- 
ing any kind of fuel. Ask your heating man. 


Write for booklet,“‘The Convenience of Comfort’? 
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the “Minneapolis” 
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or power types. 
Furnished as 
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ment by leading 
manufacturers. 
Before you buy, 
ask if it’s“Minne- 
apolis” equipped. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
new nurse treating you? I don’t see her 
mew She ain’t neglecting her work, is 
she?” 

“Indeed not; she’s on the job.” Rufus 
called, “‘Miss Hicks!’”’ The nurse came. 
“Miss Hicks, here’s another of my 
friends u 

Miss Hicks nodded sharply ‘and said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Peck!” 

“Good morning, sister; but you got me 
wrong. I’m ——”’ 

“Tt’s Mr. Clinch,” Rufus helpfully put in. 

“The idea of mixing me with that old 
boy!” said Mr. Clinch genially. ‘‘Say, he’s 
got a good thirty-year jump on me!” 

“Really?” said Miss Hicks with what 
Rufus Billop instantly knew for an interest 
wholly false. ‘How stupid of me! Seeing 
you only a few times, I took you for about 
‘the same age.” 

She casually straightened the frame of 
A Night in Venice. 

“Ho, ho! That’s a good one!”’ Clinch 
strode the rug with a vigor he knew had 
long left old Paramus Peck. “Anyway, 
how do you like your job by this time, 
young lady?” 

“Well enough,” said Miss Hicks. “Of 
course, nursing is nursing.” 

“Well, sister, let me tell you something. 
If I lay there in his place’’—a blunt thumb 
indicated the place of Rufus Billop—‘ you 
wouldn’t have many idle moments. I’d be 
calling you constantly. Hey, Billop, old 
boy?” 

He turned to peer humorously at the 
man in bed. Behind him Miss Hicks once 
more that day behaved regrettably with 
her face. She drew down the corners of her 
mouth, plumped out her cheeks, wrinkled her 
nostrils and scowled above half-submerged 
eyes. Mr. Clinch detected a swift look of 
concern in the eyes of Rufus Billop and 
turned quickly about to Miss Hicks, who 
faced him with a flattered smile. 

“You men!”’ she retorted. 

Mr. Clinch felt that he was at last being 
noticed; he was even being met halfway. 
He beamed roguishly on the girl; he seemed 
to expand, to gather more and more light. 
Then he was inspired: 

“Say, young lady, you can’t haveso much 
fun here. I’d think you’d want to get a 
night off now and then, move out and mix a 
bit where the mixing’s good.” The blunt 
thumb again veered to Rufus Billop. “Can’t 
you get him to let you off some evening? 
He ain’t cross when you ask, is he?” 

The invalid hoped Miss Hicks would not 
snub his friend too pointedly. He waited 
in rather a panic of doubt, however, fearing 
a speech that would have improved the 
quality of that unseen grimace. Then he 
was advanced in his new study. 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Hicks. ‘I 
never asked him.” 

She was monstrously, in his very pres- 
ence—the informing volume she had read 
from in plain sight—affecting a girlish 
timidity. 

“Time you did,’ boomed Mr. Clinch 
with gusto. ‘And the sooner the better.” 
Miss Hicks stood with downcast eyes. 
“Let’s see, this is Tuesday—movie actors’ 
night down at Sunset. How about getting 
off for dinner there? I’ll have my limousine 
here at seven—dance a lot, see all the stars, 
do you good. What say?” 

Miss Hicks glanced up at Mr. Clinch 
from under a tremendous sweep of raven 
lashes. Her eyes were soft, their deeps vast. 
She smiled wistfully. Rufus Billop stared 
aghast. 

“That’s dear of you, Mr. Clinch, if only 
Mr. Billop ” 

The wistful glance was wafted to him. 
He raised a hand stiffly in what might be 
taken for a consenting gesture. 

“Oh, don’t bother about me,” he said. 

Miss Hicks looked grateful. 

“Tf you’re positive ve 

He stiffly made another gesture of assur- 
ance. 

“Certainly, Miss Hicks.” 

Miss Hicks ceased to be wistful, ceased 
to droop with wistfulness. She drew herself 
up, buoyantly threw back her head and 
gurgled with laughter. Mr. Clinch laughed 
with her, boomingly. 

“Jolly, what?” he inquired. 

“Ripping!” said Miss Hicks, and stepped 
to the door that led to the living room. 
Here she turned to reward Mr. Clinch with 
a glance that appalled the onlooker in bed. 
It was languishing! Then she turned and 
called with a vibrant, rising inflection, 
“Aunt Beulah!” 

Aunt Beulah came, 
something easy for the 


treading softly in 
feet. Miss Hicks 
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clapped her hands in a pretty burst of ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, Aunt Beulah, isn’t Mr. Clinch the 
loveliest thing? It’s actors’ night at Sun- 
set—Tuesday, you know fi 

Aunt Beulah’s eyes were quickly agleam. 

“Yes, yes, dearie!”’ 

“And Mr. Clinch thought of it, like a 
dear, and—the loveliest plan—he wants 
you and me to dine with him there. His 
limousine will be here at seven, and won’t 
we have the grandest time?” 

Rufus Billop turned a stricken face to the 
wall. He might endure listening, but he 
could no longer look on. It was too dread- 
ful. He heard Aunt Beulah first. 

“Why, Mr. Clinch, how’d you ever come 
to think of anything so stunning? And me 
dying to dance! I guess you must have 
read my mind. Mr. Rush always used to 
say mind was greater than matter —— 
Well, well!’’ 

He waited a long time for the response of 
Mr. Clinch, holding his breath till his face 
burned and his ears rang. Not for any 
bribe would he have consented to look at 
Mr, Clinch’s face. Then the voice came, It 
was still a hearty voice, yet not the full 
voice of Clinch. It had been subdued, 
chastened. There was even a note in it sug- 
gesting awe. 

“It’s kind of you to accept, Mrs. Rush. 
My limousine at seven—good dinner— 
dances—movie stars 4 

He ended lamely, almost with a gulp. 

“It was perfectly adorable of you to 
think of asking us,” came crisply from Miss 
Hicks. 

“Not at all, not at all!’”’ The tone of Mr. 
Clinch was now lofty. ‘I just thought the 
little girl might be shut up here too close,” 
he was explaining to Aunt Beulah. “All 
work and no play, eh? And so I thought 
the little girl and—and you 7 He 
broke off to bid a tremulous farewell to 
Rufus. “Good-by, old man. See you again 
soon.” 

The invalid extended a hand, but avoided 
the eyes of his caller. Presently a door 
closed upon him. 

Out in the living room were vivacious, 
husky whispers, giggles poorly suppressed, 
then the plain words from Aunt Beulah, 
“Of course, dearie! I knew it the minute 
I caught your eye.” 

Poor Schopenhauer! He had but 
scratched the surface. 
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OR the rest of the day Rufus Billop was 

made to feel an intruder, a nuisance, an 
incubus. Miss Hicks fell out of her routine, 
performed her duties at irregular times, ab- 
sently, at random, humming confidentially 
to herself, in a manner that shut him from 
her world. Aunt Beulah forgot his exist- 
ence. The women maintained a running 
exchange of high-keyed talk. Broken bits 
came to him, of gowns, slippers, hair, nails, 
hurried remembrances of overlooked items, 
of repairs neglected; but never a word 
of Rufus Billop, a minor planet, who had 
destructively smashed into a superior 
luminary, to be absorbed, no longer re- 
membered. 

He grew sullen under the blithe neglect. 
He mounted to sarcasm with Miss Hicks. 
Even this left him beyond her conscious- 
ness. She would have the air of listening 
patiently but vainly. She got the general 
import of his requests and directions, but 
never their acid quality. She tended him 
automatically, as one tranced. He won- 
dered at her hardness. She had behaved in 
his presence with a brazen lack of rectitude; 
she could not but know that her treatment 
of Mr. Clinch, her deliberate misunder- 
standing of his plain intention, should incur 
the sternest reprobation. Yet she was with- 
out shame. Indeed, she was exulting in the 
paltry fruits of her peculiarly feminine 
infamy. 

He had found some amusement in that 
first unalarming discovery of women. He 
had felt that even Schopenhauer dealt with 
the creatures rather as a garrulous poet 
than a scientist scrupulously recording ob- 
served phenomena. He had done the phi- 
losopher injustice. He had for himself 
broadly surveyed his discovered country, 
started lightly down an inviting thorough- 
fare, and was now lost in a narrow defile 
between precipitous cliffs. He was unable 
to turn back, and the still descending path 
was beset with pitfalls. Every protective 
instinct shrilly warned him of danger. 

He tried to stifle these warnings with a 
resort to ordered reasoning. What peril 
could threaten? He was learning things he 
had never learned before. That was all. 


And this Miss Hicks—he was eg 
to designate her in thought—wa 
ure employed in their demonstra 
with power to confuse, astoun¢ 
even to displease, but not to h 

Voices came from the livi 


about the same stuff.” 
Beulah. 


pale-green chiffon, witht 
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you wouldn’t think it.” 
Hicks. They absurdly though 
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other’s speeches. 
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girlish””—Aunt Beulah was che 
bird—“‘and of course my fi 
mature in spite of everything, 
“Murder, here’s a run in this si 
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handled him.” : 
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What else could I do?” Miss Hic 
on a note of infantile pleading. Sh 
then in exasperated denunciatio 
old fresh!” , 
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whose coerced hospitality she was 
accept under circumstances th; 
have caused a good woman a gn 
comfiture. 4 
“Old double dome!” said Mi 
“His first chin you can’t see at all 
The listener winced; but, after 
ing decenter could now be expec 
this source. 
“Doubledome! That’s good!” a) 
Aunt Beulah heartlessly. She gigg| 
“*“My limousine will be } 
seven 


Mr. Clinch. ‘“‘My limousine.’ H) 
it in twenty times if he did on 
limousine!’”’ ’ 

Her lingering on the syllables 4 
“He’s bound to have a shock 
some day soon. There’s another : 
in town already—I saw it yea 
Her voice strained under the 
of this sarcasm. 


casserole,’’ said Miss Hicks. “You 
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The listener shuddered, belieug 
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so raw as The girl had sai/s0 
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bitterly reflected that for them, in ef 
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haphazard jumbles—no defi- 
attern; a maze in which they 
yastincts. 

j/ou talk to ’em about?’’ de- 
Beulah. 

1? Oh, anything—theaters, 
it was in the paper, acci- 
ing. Sometimes one wouldn’t 
talk at all, thinking about 


2 would want to do all the 
ested Aunt Beulah knowingly. 
arse; we got all kinds.” 

queer animals,’’ said Aunt 


lsay it!’’ 
it here controlled himself only 
ort. 

1, barber shop you get them, 
‘et women in a beauty shop. 
‘ let down in both places. You 
s| Gertrude tell about how some 
ga treatment in the Bon. Ton 
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| troubles, everything; they 
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vat all. I don’t suppose they 
,o anyone the way women do. 
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neredit for that.” 

Hon probably.” 


jon’t know; perhaps. Still 
tty decent lot, at least those 

irst-class shop. Oh, of course, 
vind then; but not so often as 
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ourse. After a smart one has’ 
is.an, got him all powdered and 
ad the hair combed right, he’ll 
e'just discovered one little thing 
’|oretend he’s saying to himself, 
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r can improve,’ and he takes up 
al shaves a tiny spot probably 
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doff of two hairs, and he stands 
sp the man—it’s too funny—as 
i for worlds let him out of that 
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ihe out of the chair pretending 
€ last look at himself in the glass; 
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—ostly in those last few touches. 
,/he manicures work the same 
vir last little touches with the 
i oking anxious for fear one nail 
I'fect.”” 
td things!” said Aunt Beulah 


giting all steamed up with hot 
41g massages and clay packs for 
e ld complexions, telling the girls 
tare how their nails look, only 
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 simals.” 

ist it funny, Aunt Beulah—men 
4 ut women being queer, say all 
vit and women only laugh. 
el woman say men are queer ——”’ 
i) an eloquent pause. ‘They 
a maddening way. They say 
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| 
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e that Sunset Inn’s orchestra’s 
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tont of it one night while I was 
sister eat out of the Bon Ton, 


}down; the big window was full 
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of saxophones—all sizes, shining there in a 
row—must have been fifty. I stood and 
looked—I guess they hypnotized me; any- 
way, they made my feet tingle. And when 
sister came out, there I was, actually danc- 
ing in front of these things. It was nine 
o’clock and hardly anyone on the street, 
but wasn’t it crazy of me? Sister was flab- 
bergasted when she came up and caught me 
at it. She thought I must have taken some- 
thing, but I’d simply forgotten myself.” 

“T know, dearie; I’ve felt the same 

And a man of parts, the listener reflected, 
was even then seeking to penalize all teach- 
ing that the human animal has evolved 
from lower orders—the human creature of 
so recent an evolution that:this strain of 
pest primitive animality has not yet died 
out! 

It was late in the afternoon before he 
again became a recognized entity. Near by, 
in the living room, he caught hurried words 
concerning his evening repast. ‘‘I’ll have 
his tray ready and take it to him before we 
go.’ His own savagery was heightened. 
Her tone had been as if she said “I'll have 
its tray ready.”” He was being hectored be- 
yond endurance. With no relish whatever, 
he pictured the tray. He counted over his 
grievances—nursed, fondled, adored each 
one, his mind a welter of remembered 
phrases that had grated. Chicken with 
onions in a casserole—the chops Aunt Beu- 
lah rejoiced at not having ordered—chops! 

He called, ‘‘ Miss Hicks!’’ ‘ 

ee Yes? ” 

She looked in at him, with a backward 
glance for Aunt Beulah. He had inter- 
rupted one of their silly conferences, yet she 
was not annoyed. With expressive eye- 
brows she conveyed that she was being oh, 
so patient! It was too much. 

“Miss Hicks, I think I’ll have a chop for 
my supper.” 

There was silence. The announcement 
was radical, stunning. Aunt Beulah was 
dismayed. She came silently to the door, 
peering over the shoulder of Miss Hicks. 
Her alarm was manifest. Miss Hicks was 
regarding him with a lofty commiseration, 
as one experienced in the manias of de- 
lirium. 

“‘A—what, Mr. Billop?”’ 

“4 chop—chop! That’s plain, isn’t it?” 

Aunt Beulah now spoke soothingly. 

“But Rufus, dear—a chop! You know 
you don’t take chops—no meat at all. You 
told me you had never ”” She suddenly 
seemed to feel that he had been jesting. 
“The boy doesn’t want to poison himself, 
does he?” she concluded, peering at him 
brightly. 

“A chop,” he said. 

His tone was cold, firm, final. The 
women looked at each other significantly. 
He knew they were exchanging an ‘“ Aren’t 
they queer!’’ 

“What kind of a chop, Rufus?” 

Aunt Beulah’s tone was humoring. She 
was reasoning with a lunatic and she must 
not excite him. 

He rapidly considered chops. He found 
what he regarded as the most pernicious of 
all chops and named it glibly: “I want a 
pork chop!” 

Again the significant glance between the 
two women at the door. It developed as a 
glance of mutual resignation. 

“All right, Rufus. I’d been going to or- 
der some chops for our dinner—some nice 
lamb chops—but when Mr. Clinch invited 
us out to dinner’’—not once did the wom- 
an’s eyes waver from his as she uttered this 
falsehood—‘‘ why, of course, I didn’t order 
them. But I’ll telephone right now. You’re 
sure you don’t want a nice lamb chop in- 
stead of pork?” 

“‘A pork chop!’”’ He was unable to keep 
heat from his voice. 

“All right, all right!” Aunt Beulah 
purred this on a soothing note that mad- 
dened him. 

“ And how do you want it cooked?” de- 
manded Miss Hicks suspiciously.- She had 
-not believed him sincere; not for a mo- 
ment. 

He reflected swiftly. By what method of 
cooking could a pork chop be rendered 
least baneful. 

“‘Boiled,”’ he announced. 

“He means broiled,’ said Aunt Beulah 
to Miss Hicks. 

“Of course,” said Miss Hicks officiously. 

Lightly they turned and left him. He 
had not trusted himself to correct them in 
that matter of boiled and broiled. 

“Sang will cook it nicely for you,” Aunt 


” 


Beulah called back, for the ménage was now 
staffed by a soft-stepping Oriental. 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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quite girlish—and how lovely your hair is! 
I hope you'll eat a lot of good things; I 
hope the orchestra is good and you dance a 
lot and don’t get too tired or catch cold.” 

“What would I catch cold for?” de- 
manded Aunt Beulah, but she preened her- 
self under his glance. “This frock isn’t so 
bad for eighty-nine-fifty,’’ she agreed, and 
tenderly fluffed the bunch of artificial pink 
roses at her belt. 

His demon again drove him to regret- 
table extremes. 

“But what about my chop?” he asked 
with convincing impatience. ‘‘ Don’t forget 
there’s a hungry man here.” 


I Guess They Hypnotized Me; Anyway, They Made My Feet Tingle. 
Came Out, There I Was, Actually Dancing 


Why had he said it? He was not hungry, 
and he was afraid of the chop. Why had he 
insisted? Was it because Miss Hicks stood 
there before him, dressed that way? But 
how could that matter? Naturally, he had 
seen other pretty girls—she was merely 
pretty, he now decided—but they had 
never made him demand food with a high 
percentage of toxins. Where, exactly, was 
he, and how had he come there? 

“Bless his heart, his chop, of course!”’ 
said Aunt Beulah. 

“T forgot all about it,” confessed Miss 
Hicks. She showed no remorse. 

“T’ll go,” said Aunt Beulah. 

“T’ll go,’”’ said Miss Hicks. 

They both went. 

“Now I’ve done it,’’ he thought. 

He reached to the table and looked at 
his watch. But it was already five min- 
utes after seven. Clinch would come imme- 
diately, perhaps before the chop came. His 
ears were set for the distant tinkle that 
would announce Clinch; they strained for 
it, ached for it. Instead came the swish- 
ing tread of the white-jacketed Chinaman. 
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He bore a tray that showed a blanch of linen 
over its edges. The sufferer dreaded to look 
beyond this. The Chinaman deftly be- 
stowed this burden, and the eye of Rufus 
Billop was constrained to a composition 
the central and dominating motif of which 
was a broiled pork chop, rusty, reddish 
brown in hue, exhaling a very definite 
aroma, and in no way disguised or attenu- 
ated by the sprigs of parsley that gar- 
nished it. 

He suppressed his shudder when he heard 
the two women on their way to him. Aunt 
Beulah came with an arm about the silver- 
leafed waist of Miss Hicks, who should at 
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that moment have been in uniform and not 
skipping on silvered slippers. 

“We might as well see him eat,’ said 
Aunt Beulah gayly, with the air of one ready 
to solace her ennui with any poor makeshift. 

He spoke with an affectation of genial 
gruffiness: “Funny a man can’t eat a chop 
now and then without creating all this ex- 
citement!”’ 

‘‘Now and then!” echoed Aunt Beulah 
in frank amazement. ‘‘Why, Rufus Bil- 
lop ” She broke off, helpless. 

“Wat it, then,’ suggested Miss Hicks. 
Was there plain venom under her lightness? 
“T’m going to,’’ he answered viciously. 

He took up a narrow strip of toast, munch- 
ing at it. He sipped of the warm milk. But 
he was raging at Clinch, internally. Clinch 
pretending to be a business man—a prompt, 
on-the-minute man! Clinch, with his silly 
repetition, ‘‘My limousine will be there at 
seven,’ and he wasn’t here and it was at 
least ten minutes after seven. Was that 
the way he kept his engagements? 

“Shall I cut it for you?” asked Miss 
Hicks. 
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He was certain there was venom now. 
He ignored her and seized knife and fork. 
He thought of Hell’s-Fury Brackett, his 
back against the wall, fighting for life and 
honor. He cut savagely into the chop—a 
lamb chop would have been so much 
smaller!—and thought not only of Hell’s- 
Fury Brackett but of Stanley Howard, who 
in his portrait had looked every inch a 
meat eater. Probably he ate those horrible 
sandwiches with chopped raw beef at the 
center. 

At the crisis his thoughts ran away with 
him, a blur of unrelated pictures revolving 
wildly about a tiny blue vein that had 

shown at the hollow of Miss Hicks’ 
right elbow when she reached toward 
him with her offer of help. He clung 
to this stable center of his visions, 
while his body became a smoothly 
running automaton, all his responses 
being to an external stimulus. Then 
that disorderly mass of pictures—of 
Hell’s-Fury Brackett devouring raw 
meat, of Stanley Howard leaping 
from a cliff, even the image of Miss 
Hicks’ bent elbow—faded from his 
vision. His mind cleared, his eyes fo- 
cused. He was calmly eating—under 
the steadfast regard of two women— 
an undoubted pork chop. He hoped 
he was doing it well. 

“That’s good,” he said, as if too 
engrossed for more words. 

“Ts it?”? demanded Miss Hicks. 

What was it in her tone, her look, 
her manner, that should disquiet 
him? He was eating this chop as 
well as the next man. Then he be- 
came amazed to find that he was do- 
ing it without even a secret loathing. 
He wondered if the wrath that had 
smoldered in him since that morning’s 
bedevilment of Clinch hadn’t been 
consuming a lot of tissue. Perhaps 
this had made him hungry—hungry 
so that even a broiled pork chop 
would not revolt him. He was down 
to the bone now. With a knife edge 
he explored certain crevices for over- 
looked bits of meat. At last he seized 
an end of the bone and reverted to 
primitive simplicities. He would 
show Miss Hicks or anyone else. 

“T’m so glad you liked it,” said 
Aunt Beulah. She looked at her em- 
bellished wrist watch. ‘‘He’s late,” 
she said. 

“ Primping,’’ explained Miss Hicks; 
“setting powdered and having stuff 
put on his eyebrows.” With her face 
she reproduced a dim sketch of the 
morning’s deriding grimace. 

The diner spoke: ‘‘Aunt Beulah, 
tomorrow night I want some steak— 
good, thick, juicy steak—broiled,”’ 
he added. 

““Steak!’” Miss Hicks giggled in- 
explicably. Why should a man’s de- 
sire for broiled beef appear funny 
to her? Then she turned, under his 
glare, to Aunt Beulah. ‘“He’d better 
be careful about that stuff. He might 
get to taking it in habit-forming 
quantities.” 

Sheinanely giggled once more. She 
did not observe the glare still bent 
upon her, because then came the bell’s 
dulled tinkle. 

‘Sang will take your tray,” said the 
flurried Aunt Beulah. ‘‘Oh, where’s 
my gloves? Here they are—and good 
night!” 

““Good-night,” called Miss Hicks. 
Neither had known if he responded. He 
heard the outer door shut on a light babble 
above the booming of Mr. Clinch. Then he 
heard the swishing step of the Chinaman, 
who came for his tray. 
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“DOSS, you like-um chop?”’ The China- 
man was pointing to the gnawed bone. 

““Yes, very good chop, Sang.” 

“You like eat-um wildcat?” 

“Wildcat! What you mean, Sang?” 

“Wildeat good. You sick, eat wildcat; 
chop, boil-um, bake-um—you get well soon 
quick. China boy eat-um. I work 14 

But he grew incoherent with his rising 
animation. It was to be gathered, however, 
that during an engagement on a distant 
ranch he had been taught the curative vir- 
tues of wildcat flesh and that he was warmly 
urging these. Also, he believed that a wild- 
cat could be shot in the near-by mountains 
if proper enterprise were shown. 

“All right, Sang. Much obliged. Some 
time I try.” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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This book—“‘ Pictures that tell their 
own story’’—tells a graphic story of 
the relative simplicity and strength 
of various rear-axle types—many 
pictures, few words, draw your own 
conclusions. 35,000 copies already 
distributed. Free at your request. 
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Pioneers~Past and Present 


First Old Settler: “Bill’s makin’ a good thing outa them 
trucks of his.” 


Second Old Settler: “Yes—got a reg’lar thirty mile haul 
through the hills to Green Creek. Traffic’s been growin’ ever 
sence they fixed up the old pike.” 


Bill is pioneering in motor-haulage—helping to extend trans- 
portation, to do for railways and country communities what they 
could not do with the aid of steam alone. 


But he can’t do it—he can’t get a profit—he can’t keep down 
the cost—unless his trucks stand up to the job. 


And that—as was proven for all time by our Motor Transport 
Service in France—is principally a matter of rear-axle reliability. 


In this modern pioneering, as in war service, the Timken type 
of rear drive stands the gaff. Sturdy and strong, with few working 
parts, all inclosed; all easy to get at—with direct, complete lubri- 
cation—it is built to outlast the truck and enables the owner to 
make a profit on reasonable haulage rates. 


Ask any owner of a Timken-equipped worm-drive truck, and 
write for the book shown on the opposite page. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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Note how form is removed from Elliott 
Addressing Machine address side up. 


Ee: run an Addressing Machine 
in which forms to be addressed were 
inserted and removed address side down, 
invisible to the operator? If not, try to 
do something with your eyes shut and 
you will begin to appreciate what VISI- 
BILITY means. 

The ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is designed so that forms 
are inserted and removed address side 
up—always in full view of operator. 
Many men have discarded invisib/e ad- 
dressing machines and bought ELLI- 
OT TS because of this one feature. 
This Advertisement is No. 1 of a series explaining 


ELLIOTT SUPERIORITY from the following 
seventeen view points :— 


1, Visibility 9. Bulk 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 10. Speed 

3. Index Cards 11. Safety 

4. Colored Edge Index 12. Simplicity 

5. Noise 13. Cleanliness 
6. ‘Makeready”’ 14. Flexibility 

7. Index Tabs 15. Durability 
8. Weight 16. Labor Saving 


17. Economy 


A BOOKLET illustrating each of the above 
“Seventeen Points” is yours for the asking 


Machines for 
Every Need 


Stencil Stamp—$10. 


) Foot Lever |{ 


See Saar at 
Electric Addresser—$300 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 


Machines @. 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices:— 
eet e ECE SS? 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bldg. 
Butte, Mont., B. E. Calkins Co. 
Charleston, W.Va., Laird Office 


Nashville, Williams Print. Co. 

Newark, N. J., 45 Clinton St. 

New Orleans, Title Guarantee 
Id 


g. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Office 


Equip. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C., Crayton Co. 
Chattanooga, 825 Broad St. 
Chicago, 323 W. Madison St. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 Gay St. 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Businéss App. Co. 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Theatre 


App. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Shops Bldg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburg, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 

Prov., R. I., 30 Empire St. 

St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 

Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Sales Co, 

San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 

Savannah, C. E. Blakewood 

Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 

Seattle, Converse Co. 

Montreal, 263 St. James St. 

Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 

Winnipeg, Man., Modern Of- 
fice Ap. Co. 

London, Eng., Hayward Co. 


Bldg. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Kansas City, 924%4 Balt. Ave. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. 
Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 538 Bldr’s, Ex. 
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, (Continued from Page 77) 

“Boss sick. Boss get well one-two day, 
I think.” He swished off with his tray. 

Wildcat! The suggestion had been strik- 
ing, unfortunate, ill timed. And he had com- 
manded steak for the next night under cir- 
cumstances permitting no avoidance. Yet, 
could he get Seaver to forbidit? There might 
be away. Then he recalled the dauntless 
look of that strong, silent man of the open as 
he fronted the band of five assassins. And 
he, too, had been dauntless; he had publicly 
eaten a chop with signs of relish. Perhaps 
he could be dauntless again, even after that 
distressing suggestion of wildcat. 

He should have slept then, but his nerves 
tingled too insistently. Or was it myste- 
rious, long dormant, now aroused sense- 
cravings that kept him wakeful, vibrant, 
alert? He sniffed cautiously, tasting the air. 
That was it. Some flower scent lay lightly 
about him. It had enveloped Miss Hicks 
when she came close to him a moment ago, 
and lingered after she went. Some faint yet 
audible message of wood flowers. Violets, 
he decided, sniffing again—this time a full 
breath that yet left him wanting. 

He saw secret, shadowy glades where 
such flowers had grown, with results so lam- 
entable, for Cleaver and Aunt Sena— 
violets and arbutus, gleaming alive through 
brown dead leaves from already reviving 
oak trees. Unreasonably these dim aisles 
of the wood became the remembered eyes 
of this Miss Hicks, shadowed mysteries 
that would momently lighten and gleam as 
with a sun ray, then darken with its pass- 
ing, to become again shadowy, incommuni- 
cable, thwarting. 

His uneasiness grew as these memories 
clustered about the vagrant scent of violets 
she had left, beating upon it with puny, 
futile wings; longing for fang and claw to 
tear it, destroy, forever obliterate. He 
looked helplessly about the room. It was 
eight o’clock, and even after a wearing day 
he could not sleep. The old insomnia had 
come back. It seemed now he could never 
sleep. In deep irritation—waving the scent 
of violets from him as if it had been a 
miasma—he got out of bed, put on a dress- 
ing gown and slippers. 

He stood there, motionless but not at 
rest. He went to the medicine shelf and 
dosed himself with something Seaver had 
left. He forgot what it had been left for, and 
took it with a smile at his recklessness. He 
looked along the row of other bottles. 
They were sane, understandable, predict- 
able. They might still anchor him in a 
world that drunkenly reeled. He took up 
one of them. It was a throat wash, and he 
uncorked it, raised and tilted the bottle. 
Then he paused. 

That Hicks girl! Meanly he thus identi- 
fied her. The day before, he had used this 
same sterling preventive, and Miss Hicks 
in the next room had been overheard to tell 
Aunt Beulah: ‘‘He’s so earnest when he 
gargles! It always sounds like a car coming 
in.” A poor imitation of the sound had 
issued from her own throat. He wondered 
if she hadn’t added, “It’s just like him!” 

Like him, he thought bitterly, to be effi- 
cient in protecting his throat from malig- 
nant bacteria! Well, it was like her, then, 
to jest, as she had more than once, at the 
infirmities of one she was paid a high wage 
to look after. But he recorked the sterling 
antiseptic and replaced the bottle in its 
row. He had cheated her of a poor jest, 
even if nothing of her were there but a re- 
minding effluvium. 

For a while he prowled about the room 
aimlessly, fronting his own gloomy proph- 
ecy that tomorrow he would pay high for 
such wildness. That chop would be an ex- 
pensive item on the bill. And wildcat! He 
went into the livingroom. It was unlit, but 
caught glows from the lighted hall and from 
his bedroom. He had fled from the violets, 
but vainly. The air still reeked of them. 

Yesterday in the court he had watched 
a horde of ants overpower a wounded fly 
that could still beat its wings. They had 
swarmed upon the fallen monster—he thus 
pictured the fly, a vast prehistoric thing, at 
the mercy of savage carnivora—a dozen of 
the horde climbing up to hold the frenzied 
wings, others fastening to the powerful legs, 
anchoring them, and one making a frontal 
attack that, under his magnification, be- 
came quite dreadful to watch, for the whole 
head had presently been 

He shuddered at the memory. Some- 
thing like this was now being done to him 
by a mere perfume—product of a chemical 
laboratory—that was bought by women in 
pursuance of their sinister craft. But that 
was it—he was not being torn by a mere 
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perfume. It was a perfume plus a person. 
A person now dancing somewhere, envelop- 
ing others in an invisible, impalpable cloud 
that caused unquiet. 

He paced the dusky room, his mind 
struggling back in an effort to find a time of 
serenity when he was safe inside himself; 
had not emerged for troubling views. He 
found Miss Gauch and wished she could be 
here. Never had she caused him a wakeful 
moment. She had been understanding, ap- 
preciative. She had never declared that 
anything was just like him. He saw her 
earnest eyes back of the thick lenses. Had 
they been more than earnest? Hadn’t they 
been a bit wistful? Anyway, he was certain 
Miss Gauch would not so lightly have 
viewed his triumph over the chop, nor 
would she have gone to dance with a man 
she had coolly snared in a woman’s trap— 
surely Miss Gauch had been no trapper. 

But this other person—at that instant 
somewhere she whirled and forgot every- 
thing but whirling, to a measure jungle- 
primitive, herself a denizen of the jungle, 
openly reverting to type. 

He found himself by the phonograph. 
Its top was raised. He flicked the thing 
with contemptuous fingers and was startled 
by a brassy blare of defiance. He had re- 
leased a spring. He caught the crude urge 
of the saxophone—a purely animal urge, 
he decided—and Miss Hicks was foolish 
about saxophones. Then the thing quieted 
to a dull low blur of piano notes under the 
sharp, oddly spaced picking of metallic 
strings. It queerly became a thrill of breath- 
less waiting, a tortured expectancy that 
tightened the nerves beyond endurance; 
his. feet went from under control to obey 
the pricking urge of the banjo. He swayed 
even as Aunt Beulah swayed when she be- 
guiled the ennui of her days before this 
mechanism. 

The banjo went on, goading the blur of 
piano notes till they rose to a sharpness of 
their own. The pricking had become intol- 
erable, and when there suddenly came an- 
other hoarse outbreak of the saxophone he 
danced, reverting, himself, to the barbaric 
measure, now terribly accented by the dull, 
regular beating of a tribal tom-tom remote 
in some jungle thicket, blood-quickening, 
ominous. 

Hoarsely the saxophone gurgled of orgies 
unspeakable, the banjo incited with a 
feminine savagery, the barbaric drum 
threatened—and Rufus Billop, with lifted 
chin, arms at his sides, rhymed his body with 
the meretricious but compelling pulsation, 
his slippered feet stepping a broken rhythm 
that had been old at the world’s dawn; 
spurred ancient gropers in the primeval 
dusk to war and worship and love and all 
instinctive things. 

The music died with breath-taking sud- 
denness, and in the still room the dancer— 
death had caught his feet in action and held 
them in a measure stupidly frozen—heard 
only his own panting. He glared blankly at 
the stilled mechanism, then laughed, a little 
foolish, self-conscious laugh that seemed to 
spurt flame to his cheeks. He could feel 
them burn. 

He paced the room again, politely trying 
to ignore his own embarrassment. His out- 
break was something that should not be 
spoken of; there must be no tactless refer- 
ence to it in his thoughts. It were best for- 
gotten. He sank into an easy-chair, still 
breathing deeply, and pretended that he 
thought of other things. 

But this proved too shallow a pretense, 
so he assumed a lighter pose that would ad- 
mit but not magnify his late unseemliness. 
He humorously recalled the Rufus Billop 
of eleven years old, who was sent to danc- 
ing school twice a week if Aunt Sena could 
trust the weather; clouds had meant a 
missed lesson. He beheld the class and the 
severely spectacled dancing mistress, sharp- 
faced, forbidding. 

Even then it had seemed incongruous 
that this acidly austere creature should, 
with never a hint of gayety in her own face, 
be instructing little children in so gay an 
art. She had, he now thought, been like 
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nette, and he had liked to dan 
She, too, when it was lady’s 
always chosen him. 

He tried to continue these 
something persistently broke 
He knew well enough what it 
machine that had lately betray 
had made a fool of him and now 
another chance. He laughed a 
stapdingly. Why had he 
ridiculous? What if Aunt Bey] 
him? What if Miss Hicks—at }, 
Miss Hicks couldn’t say it w. 
him. 

He was master of himself. 
strolled over to the machine, rep] 
needle at the disk’s edge, released 
and sauntered coolly back to his ¢ 
would sit there through it, nc 
And he did; when the urge 
mastered it, kept his feet from t 
tappings. But this resistance droy 
light mood of humorous toler 


man, and some very good friends 
to lose a lot of money quite sox 
that matter, why shouldn’t h 
the very arms of death itself? 

There welled up in him that 
volt he had thrilled to at his f, 


wrong answer. Death was 
mind carried him on to that 
had felt this strange welling 
the time he had watched Cleaver; 
Sena in the rose arbor, goldenh 
with formless patches of moonlig 
too, something had said, ‘‘ Death 
This is—this is!” 


fore had wanted it, even under I 
fear of death. 
He was wanting it with all tls 
gusto of the saxophone, now cf 
He wanted the steady, never-en\j 
of it, with the sullen, ominous dra 
was worthits pain; the dead w 
cheated, chucked out. Whati 
inconsequent, lost in the end? 
wonderful? A mechanism, pai 
one with delighting savors beyon ; 
tory cunning. | 
For example, the girl, with her) 
proud arms, her valiant white shou 
eyes that’ were endless corrid¢ 
confusing shadows played, her. 
steady lips that could still part: 
expectancy—he could not questio 
was but a mere bit of clotted mo) 
again, that startling query—wha't 
tion? The laboratories knew it onl! 
matter. Beyond, they guessed. 
So lowly that he had not an equifi 
guess? } 
Out of the dust this create 
danced—gleamed inexplicably fin 
mist of star dust. She was the sw 
death. If only for a pitiful breathrs 
refuted laboratories and logic, ans! 
reason, all cold philosophers who 
matter. Calmly, a little gay, a litt wi 
but always confident, she refutecles 
For the dead who had failed he WW. 
long, thin fingers and a lightly wa‘ 
composed an eloquent gesture | @ 
sal. The cheated dead were ge. 
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always more life, pricking, pushi 
ing, to make him. plastic. 

He, himself, was Motion; an/4 
wanted—perhaps its immediate wi 
not yet defined; there was we 
here. But once let them be clear-#® 
power that juggled worlds would, 
ae SE work to heap their 1¢ 

igh. 

Again the music came. He 

tense this time. 
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Ask your barber sometime to let you look at his 
clippers. (You’re almost certain to see “Brown & 
Sharpe” on them.) You’ll also see about fifty short, 
steel blades set at just the right angle to cut evenly. 
As you grip and release the handles, these blades—like 
twenty-five tiny scissors—open and shut six times at 
every stroke. And in Brown & Sharpe clippers these 
blades are ground by a special process that keeps them 
sharp for years. 


“Gee, that feels fine! 


No matter how far away the barber is, cowlicks and 
fringes are no longer necessary on summer vacations. 


With the right kind of clippers it’s easy to keep 
hair neatly trimmed, even where it grows so fast on 
the back of the neck. More and more families are 
discovering the ease and convenience of using 
Brown &Sharpeclippers— the kind the barber uses. 
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For your own convenience, take along a pair of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers when you go away this summer. 
They’ll also solve the problem of getting the children’s 
hair cut regularly. Your boy or girl ought to have a 
pair to take to camp. Most good hardware, cutlery 
and barber supply stores sell them in four different 
sizes. 

The clipper your barber uses 1s the clipper to 
use at home. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.I.,U.S.A. 


The World’s Standard 


——- , es a a 


BS Quality ‘Tool Makers 


In four sizes for home use. No. O00 cuts 
hair very short—nearly as close as shaving but 
without coarsening the hair as a razor does. 
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“Never been away?’’ 

“T went to Rockland once.” 

“Did you?” His brows arched soberly: 
she felt that he was mocking her. 

“Grandfather’s been everywhere,’ she 
said defensively. 

““As many places as that? And does he 
tell you tales of everywhere?”’ 


“You live on the Head?” 

Seve.” 

He rose abruptly. 

“Do you know how long you have been 
here?” he asked. 

“A little while.’ 

“The boy willsay it waslong,”’ helaughed. 
“That is because I have put a spell upon 
you.” 

“A spell?”’ 

“I’m a fairy, a magician,’’ he assured her. 
“Oh, I can lay spells upon simple folk like 
you.” 

The good fairy knight! She had a mo- 
mentary feeling that he must have read her 
thoughts, and was abashed before him. 

“Tt is a part of the spell,” he said, ‘that 
you must come to me here again some day.” 
She shook her head. ‘‘Oh, but you will 
come,” he insisted. 


“Else I will fetch you,’ he warned. 

Her heart pounded; she moved a little 
away from him. , 

He rose and followed and opened the door 
into the kitchen. 

“Mind,” he warned her smilingly, “if 
you do not come I will fetch you.” 

“You mustn’t,”’ she told him. 

“Tt’s a part of the spell,’ he told her. 
“Now come; we'll find the boy.” 

At his gesture she passed before him 
through the door and across the kitchen and 
through the outer door to the open ledge. 
They both stopped there, Jennie aston- 
ished, Raredan smiling ina mocking fashion. 
For to seaward three dories were making 
toward the Sow; and Jennie saw Don in 
one and Joel Frame in another and young 
Bob Moors in the third. The three men 
were rowing swiftly; but after a moment 
Don, looking over his shoulder, saw them 
standing by the door. He spoke, and the 
other men looked around. Then the three 
dories came more slowly toward the break 
in the outer flank of the Sow, and Jennie 
and Raredan walked down there to meet 
them. 

Raredan was the first to speak: ‘Good 
afternoon, my friends.” 

Don, in the lead, had jammed his dory 
against the ledge; he called to Jennie 
sternly, ‘‘Get you in!” 

Raredan handed her down, she passed 
Don and sat in the stern. Joel and young 
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Don spoke to 


Moors lay on their oars. 
Jennie curtly: “‘ Did he treat you allright?” 

She nodded, ‘‘ Yes, Don.” 

The boy called to Raredan angrily, “‘We’d 
have broken your door in another five min- 
utes, Raredan.”’ 

“You’d have been three sorry men in 


” 


another ten,” said Raredan dryly. Then 
he laughed, waved his hand. “Take her 
home, boy; but remember, she is beautiful. 
Boys who cannot see beauty do not deserve 
it.’ He spoke to Jennie in a gentler tone. 
“You will come to see my house again,”’ he 
reminded her. 

She did not answer. 

“Go on, Don,’ she whispered; and Don, 
his face stern, his eyes not meeting hers, 
bent to his oars. They rounded the west- 
ward end of the Sow and turned toward the 
Head. Joel Frame and young Moors hung 
together behind them, fell more and more 
astern as Don put all his anger into the 
heavy ash blades. Once Jennie sought to 
placate him. 

“I’m sorry he wouldn’t let you in, Don,”’ 
she murmured. 

But Don was at the mercy of a storm of 
emotions so violent that he would not trust 
himself to speak. To her overture he re- 
turned a stony silence, said no word. By 
and by the bow of the dory grated on the 
shore. 

: vir 

NTIL this day of his humiliation Don 

had thought of Jennie as he might 
have thought of a sister. Raredan’s taunt 
was true; it had never occurred to him that 
Jennie was beautiful. He had found her a 
charming playmate, full of fancies and 
quaint conceits, when as boy and girl they 
clambered over the rocks below the Head 
or explored the moor atop the ridge. They 
were at that time quite sexless; he ex- 
pected as much from her as from himself, 
and she had not thought of asking any 
consideration. If they disagreed over the 
possession of some treasured object, they 
fought it out with as much ferocity as two 
boys. Her more imaginative mind had 
given her a certain dominion over him, 
which he had accepted cheerfully enough. 
It was only of late years that she had begun 
insensibly to yield the hardest tasks to 
him; to expect of him small attentions and 
services that Don was always ready to give. 
But a brother might have done as much. 
Even that day when they met Raredan in 
King’s Cove, and the artist spoke to Jen- 
nie, and made sport of Don, had had no 
emotional result other than to intensify 
Don’s ancient dislike of Raredan. Since 
then it is true that there had seemed now 
and then to be a new and pleasant flavor in 
their adventures and excursions together; 


but Don had enjoyed 
this change without 
pausing to analyze it. 
This day’s episode 
on the light had 
opened his eyes. 
When he found himself locked out, he felt 
the baffled anger that a child locked in a 
closet experiences. He wished to beat upon 
the door with his fists; to drive it with 
uncontrolled and furious assaults. The 
stronger personality of Raredan held him 
in check, drove him back; he retreated to 
the open air and for a time remained there, 
sullen and angry. Then he perceived Joel 
Frame, a mile away to the eastward, pull- 
ing his lobster pots, and put off in his dory 
and went to summon help. They had, on 
their return toward the Sow, intercepted 
young Moors; and the mood of the three 
was a dangerous one. But to find Jennie 
thus peacefully delivered up to them had 
taken the wind from their sails; the thing 
they had come to demand being thus 
granted, before they asked it, there was left 
them nothing to fight for. So the two others 
watched in silence while Don took Jennie 
aboard his dory, and fell behind when Don 
rowed her swiftly toward the shore. 

Don was silent, too; but he was torn by 
a storm of emotions. His hatred of Rare- 
dan seemed to overpower all other feelings; 
it interpreted itself as bitter anger toward 
Jennie, who had permitted Raredan to put 
upon him this humiliation. Yet the very 
bitterness of his own anger toward her hurt 
him and tortured him; her gentleness when 
she sought to placate him made him wish 
boyishly for the relief of tears. He hard- 
ened himself against her, avoided her eyes, 
and when she had stepped ashore from the 
dory he also landed and carried the killick 
above high-water mark and started up over 
the ridge toward the house without a word 
to her. She followed a little behind, some- 
thing humble in her bearing; and his pace 
was fast, so that her breath came short. 

Once again she said, “I’m really sorry, 
Don,” but when he ignored her she ac- 
cepted the situation. 

They came home thus, one behind the 
other; and Don went into the woodshed 
to work off his fury with uplifting ax and 
saw, while Jennie, indoors, prepared sup- 
per. Her grandfather was not at home 
when they arrived, presently meandered 
in and spoke to Jennie with that hollow 
cheeriness so often associated with decay- 
ing age. 

Their supper was eaten, so far as Jennie 
and Don were concerned, in an almost 
absolute silence. The old man was too 
much absorbed in his own slow memories 
of ancient days to observe the tension be- 
tween them. Next morning matters were 
more nearly normal; when Jennie said her 
good morning to him, Don responded. 
The boy had come to see, during the inter- 
minable night, how dear she was to him. 
He was already less angry at her than he 
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I expect if we got married we’d get along 
pretty well.” 

She shook her head. 

“I’m not going to get married to anyone, 
Don; not for a long time.” 

He asked reluctantly, “You wouldn’t 
marry Raredan, would you?” 

Her answer, if he had been wiser, he 
might have found too vehement. 

“No! Of course I wouldn’t.’’ But he was 
not wise; it seemed to him sufficient. 

“You know how I feel?” he said, striving 
for expression. ‘‘I think I’m really in love 
with you, Jennie.” 

She asked with some interest, ‘What 
makes you think so?”’ 

“Well, there’s something different any- 
how.” He laughed awkwardly. ‘Why, 
sometimes, when you’re nice to me, it 
makes me kind of want to ery. And when 
I was wiping dishes tonight, and you gave 
me the plates, sometimes I’d touch your 
fingers, and it tingled. And I was watching 
your cheek, and it was so smooth and so 
pretty, and I wanted to kiss it, and put my 
hands in your hair.” 

She shook her head. 

“*T don’t feel that way at all about you.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose a girl does.” 

“TY think sometimes a girl does,’ she 
arzued. 

“Did you ever feel that way about any- 
body?” 
but I can imagine feeling that 
way. 
He found himself, surprisingly, all trem- 
bling; he laughed, trying to shake off his 
perturbation, got to his feet. 

“T expect we ought to go back to the 
house,’”’ he suggested. 

“‘T expect so,’”’ she agreed passively. 

They walked homeward side by side, a 
silence upon them. Don watched her side- 
wise, wondering what her thoughts were; 
she walked with head a little bent, eyes 
upon the ground. They found that the old 
man had gone to bed, and Jennie went in 
to make sure he was all right. When she 
came back into the dining room—which 
was also living room in the small house— 
Don was waiting. 

At her door she paused and turned and 
said, “‘Good night, Don.” 

“Good night, Jennie.” 

“T’m glad you told me about it, Don.”’ 

“Well, I wanted you to know,” he re- 
plied. 

She opened her door and disappeared; 
and Don, a curious exhilaration in his veins, 
sought his own room and bed. 
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ENNIE did not go to the light again, 
and she avoided King’s Cove on days 

when she had seen Raredan’s boat pass 
through the Gut in that direction. But 
after a time she began to wish to go to the 
light; began to wish to see him again. 
That vague fear of him, which had been 
dissipated by his courteous kindness, re- 
turned; butit nolonger repelled her; rather 
attracted. She found herself dreaming of 
him; dreaming shudderingly. Yet her 
dreams had a fierce sweetness about them, 
intoxicating her. More and more, absent 
though he was, he occupied her thoughts 
and all her dreams. 

Don did not again tell her that he loved 
her; but it was apparent in all his actions. 
He was very gentle to her, very kindly; 
when she wished his company he was 
ready; when she wandered off across the 
ridge or toward the Head alone he stayed 
behind. More and more often she walked 
thus alone, not inviting him to come with 
her; and Don, busy with his garden, some- 
times looked after her with eyes full of wist- 
ful longing. But he made no sign. 

She used to like, on warm afternoons, to 
climb to that frost-sculptured rock which 
as children they had called the Throne. It 
stood at the top of the moor above the 
ridge, and faced toward the open sea; 
mosses lined it warmly, and there was a 
dwarfed cedar atop the rock at its back. 
Here Jennie would sit sometimes for hours, 
half asleep, her eyes dreamy, looking south- 
ward. Sometimes she took the glass with 
her, and turned it on the light; more often 
she left it behind. But her eyes were always 


apt to fasten on the white tower and cling. 


there with an intent regard until she was 
half hypnotized with the rigor of her own 
glance, and had to brush her hand across 
her face to break the spell. 

Often she saw Raredan leave the Sow in 
his boat and row toward the Gut and dis- 
appear under the Head toward King’s 
Cove. At such times she never moved. 
Motionless in her seat, she felt herself 
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concealed from him by distance and by the 
harmony. between her garments and her 
surroundings. But she used to tremble a 
little as she watched his great shoulders 
bend to the oars, thrusting his light boat 
ruthlessly through the strong and conflict- 
ing currents toward his goal. Sometimes 
she used to fancy that he was coming to- 
ward her; toward the cove under the brow 
of the hill beneath her feet; but always in 
the end his course swerved toward the Gut 
and his boat disappeared in that direction. 

On one September day Jennie sat thus 
on the Throne and saw Raredan leave the 
light and start toward the Gut and dis- 
appear. When he was gone, she still sat 
motionless, basking in the sun that struck 
warmly down upon her. The wind that 
day was warm; thesun had a baking heat. 
She felt like a good-humored cat beside the 
fire, utterly comfortable in every muscle 
and fiber. Once or twice her eyes did close 
as she sat, half reclining; it may have been 
that for a moment she dozed into sleep. 

A slight sound roused her; two rocks 
had grated together. She opened her eyes, 
still misty with slumber, and saw Raredan 
standing a little below, looking up at her 
and smiling. He raised his hand in greet- 
ing, and she sat up and looked at him. 

“Asleep?” he called. 

She rubbed her eyes, moved as though to 
rise. But he clambered quickly up beside 
her and sat down at her feet, facing her. 

“Don’t move,” he bade. “‘I’ve watched 
you here so often, through the glass; and 
you never came to see me, so I came to see 

ou.”’ 

“T thought you went up to the Cove,”’ 
she said slowly. 

He shook his head, laughing. 

“That was meant to deceive you. I was 
afraid you would run away from me if I 
rowed this way. So I crept along under 
shelter of the land.” 

“Why do you want to see me?”’ 

“Because you are so beautiful,” he re- 
plied, then smiled. ‘‘ And when you color so 
deliciously you are more beautiful than 
ever.” She felt herself tremble; he saw her 
fingers move nervously, and said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ You need not be afraid of me.” 

“T am afraid of you,” she confessed. 

“Why?” Her eyes flew toward the light, 
rested there with horror in them; and he 
turned for a moment to look in that direc- 
tion. ‘Ah,’ he murmured, comprehending. 
“That is true.” 

She said nothing; when he looked up at 
her again there was a shadow of anguish 
in his eyes. He said slowly, ‘‘I want to tell 
you about that.’’ She neither assented nor 
refused. ‘‘I was to blame, utterly,’’ he con- 
fessed, his proud head bowing a little; “to 
blame for bringing her to the light. The 
sea, all about, makes it beautiful to me; but 
she did not love the sea. I am not—con- 
siderate by nature; lacking in sympathy 
and understanding. It is true I made her 
miserable—unto death; the place and I to- 
gether.” 

His tone was weary and sad, and tears 
filled her eyes; he saw them, and leaned 
toward her where she sat. 

“Yet one who loved the things that are 
beautiful to me—such a one I could make 
deliriously happy forever,’’ he told her. 

Jennie could not speak at all; could not 
meet his eyes. She hid her face for a mo- 
ment in her hands; and the man watched 
her, smiling a little. But when she looked 
at him he was not smiling. He had leaned 
away, against a bowlder’s flank, and now 
began to talk; to tell her about himself. 
She found herself listening with parted lips, 
all attentively. He told her of his boyhood, 
only son of wealth and power; and how he 
had gone to Paris for study; and how he 
had wasted those years in riot and all evil- 
doing. And there was such bitter self- 
reproach in his every tone that, instead of 
abhorring, she pitied him. His father’s 
death brought him home again, put a for- 
tune into his hands and loosed all rein upon 
him. He told Jennie how he met the golden- 
haired girl; and how in a rush of adoration 
they were married; confessed, too, all the 
wrongs he did her. 

“But to come here was her. idea,’ he 
said. ‘‘Poor Margot had faith in me; she 
knew I could—given the chance—paint 
worthily and well. We had seen this light 
once from a steamer passing by. She 
thought here I could work while she took 
care of me.”’ The rest he slurred over with 
a phrase. “Hell out there for her,’ he con- 
fessed; met Jennie’s eyes appealingly. 
“But I loved her, Jennie. It is a part of me 
to love passionately; I always loved her.”’ 
She found a penitent simplicity in him that 
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was indescribably lovable; his boyish 
humility and submission, his very posture, 
there at her feet, made a powerful appeal 
to her. “‘I had thought I was through with 
loving,” he finished, almost whispering, 
“till I first encountered you.” 

She came slowly to her feet. It was late 
afternoon; the sun was low. Its steady 
beating rays swept across the sloping flank 
of the ridge and wrapped them warmly; 
the glare in Jennie’s eyes half blinded her; 
she saw him between her and the sun, gi- 
gantic and overpowering, and it was her 
intent to flee; but when she moved to es- 
cape she found herself in his arms. Her 
heart fluttered and pounded and the pres- 
sure of the pulses in her throat was stifling 
er. The western sky, all burning and 
aglow with a riot of crimson color, seemed 
to set her inwardly afire; she was scarce 
conscious that Raredan was there. Yet 
when he kissed her upon her parted lips, 
panting against his, she remembered him— 
tempestuously adored him. He released 
her from his close embrace, still holding 
her in the loop of his arms and smiling 
down into her eyes. But Jennie moved 
away from him, and he let her go, only 
holding out his hands to her. She hesi- 
tated, then with a swift gesture caught 
them up and kissed them; and then fled 
along the ridge and left him there. 

Her eyes were blinded with the rapture 
of surrender and possession; she did not 
even see poor Don, where he lay a little to 
one side, his face buried in his arms, his 
shoulders wrenched by sobs. 
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ENNIE’S reaction to this hour with 

Raredan was overpowering. For two 
days she kept to her room, except when it 
was necessary for her to come out and at- 
tend to her household tasks. Don avoided 
her, kept his own counsel; but Jennie was 
too much absorbed in her own emotions to 
mark the change in him. The old man, her 
grandfather, saw nothing; his eyes were 
turned backward thorough the long years 
he had lived. 

At supper one night Don announced that 
he was going away. 

“T’m going to take a trip,” in answer to 
the old man’s petulant and astonished 
question. ‘I’m going to ship on a boat at 
Boston or somewhere. It’s time I was see- 
ing something besides King’s Cove.” 

Jennie watched him and listened in a dull 


| bewilderment. It had never occurred to her 


as a possibility that Don would go away; 
since that night on the Head when he had 
spoken of his new feeling for her she had— 
vaguely enough—thought of him as one of 
her possessions. Her first feeling was one 
of hurt and sorrow; her next a fearful 
thought that he might have seen her with 
Raredan; that in his heart he now con- 
ere her utterly. She could not. speak 
at all. 

Don and the old man still canvassed the 
matter. Jennie’s grandfather did not wish 
to see the routine of his old years broken 
up; also, he had nursed certain dreams for 
these two. 

When Jennie had cleared the table and 
was busy in the kitchen, he leaned across 
to Don and asked huskily, “But you 
wouldn’t leave Jennie, Don?” 

Don had no wish to wound the old man 
more deeply than was necessary. 

“Oh, I'll be back before so very long!”’ 

“She’s a mighty nice girl, Don; someone 
may snatch her away from you. Eh, boy, 
you’d better make sure of her.” 

“Jennie doesn’t care anything about 
me.” 

The old man was frankly astonished. 

“And why not then? Haven’t you been 
boy and girl together, and always together 
since you were so high?” 

Don laughed. 

“Oh, of course, we’re mighty good 
friends.” 

Jennie’s return to the room interrupted 
them, and he was glad to escape a further 
catechism. 

Some days had passed since that sunset 
hour in which Raredan came to her at the 
Throne; but Jennie still clung closely to 
the house, never wandered to the ridge at 
all, never stood sentry on the Head. She 
did not confess, even to herself, that she 
was afraid of Raredan; she tried to assure 
herself that she wished to see him, to be 
with him. Yet there can be no doubt that 
during these days the girl lived in a black 
mist of terror, through which she bore a 
high head and a confident eye. She began 
to think Raredan would let her escape; a 
faint relief came to her. But one day 


Au; 


through the King’s Cove p 
received a letter from him. 
home from the village, gave i 
out a word, as though he ] 
must contain. In her own ro¢ 
in a glance. There were only 
lines. 

“T have not seen you. Will 
upon the ridge this afternoon 

No salutation, no signature 
the bit of paper on the hearth 
upon it with her heel. Ther 
moment when in his presen 
him bewilderingly; she wasn 
afraid of him now. 

Toward the third week ¢ 
Jennie was awakened one m 
spatter of driven rain against 
panes. She rose to lower the 
saw that the sky was leaden 
brisk from the east. Presages 
to her accustomed eyes clear 
any man to read. At breakfe 
father confirmed her judgmer 

“Three days anyway,” h 
cracked old voice. ‘Eh, wel! 
to be indoors.” | 

Jennie, with a little pang ; 
remembered how in such day 
to enjoy walking up to the He: 
ing the storm and thrilling to 
against his cheek. 

But she only said, ‘Yes, ye 
indoors.” 

During the forenoon the w. 
and the rain was a constant ;) 
sudden squalls that came an 
was high that day toward n} 
turned, the wind still held, a 
new persistence. Jennie he 
might slack with the tide, 
that her grandfather was rig 
ing a three-day storm. ; 

An hour or so after noon st 


f 
y 
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heard a strong knock on th 
Though her windows looke 
Cove road, she had seen no) 
the house; nevertheless, ther 
in the thump of knuckles o 
panel that somehow warn 
stood still, pale as death, a1 
cross to the outer door and) 


the voice of Raredan. 

“Good afternoon, boy. 
aboard?” 

There was a2 moment’s sii 
could picture Don, rigid an 
could imagine her grandfatl) 
from his deep chair. Then Ri 
again, and by the sound she 
was slatting water from his ¢«s 

“Thanks. A wet day, sir.’ 

The door closed. He must 
without invitation and shu 
hind him. 


she appeared in the doorwa, 
He was at the moment strip 
oilskins, and he tossed thera 
and crossed toward her anda 
less hand and gently kissed j 
father came to his feet, shalng 
uplifted. iz 
“What are you about, mi? 
Raredan, still holding her 
ingly, replied. 
“We love each other,” hs! 
“You are her grandfather?’ 
“Love?” the old man ejaclat 
nie in love with a man like y: 
Raredan smiled. 
“‘She has been so condescellil 
“Jennie,” her grandfather Na! 
to answer—‘“‘ Jennie, is that 
Her head was lowered, | 
meet his eyes. Raredan’s five 
hers gently, seemed, nevertlles 
all her faculties and hold herel 
did not speak; and the oldma 
toward her, and touched he ch 
hand, tilting her face upwe 
forced to meet his eyes. 
“Jennie!” he repeated. 
Raredan interposed. 
“Do not make her put iti 
is only a child, sir; the things? 
Believe me, it is true.’’ 


closed the door behind her. / 
Don opened it and came t 
silence themselves, they ¢ 
voices of the others for a spie 


(ec charm of Raredan, even 
closed doors. Her grand- 
13 insensibly softened; she per- 
the old man was being won. 


'> ery, feeling herself deserted 


»to her then: “Jennie, dear, 

jappy. If you love him, that’s 

¢o it. You know grandfather 

'o all we can to make things 
hte 

her head hopelessly. 


re confessed honestly. ‘‘I just 
, eome looking for you. It 
‘tty miserable at first; but I’m 
| as long as things are all right 


/ulk about it,’’ she said thickly, 
,pted her words as dismissal; 
ttle went out into the rain. 


/Raredan opened the door and 
ier again. 


| 

| fallen under the spell of the 
‘ned vaguely friendly. Raredan 
-ye hand, and his great height 
‘em to tower. 

) time, Jennie, I’ll come with 
Do you understand?”’ 
Jaskily, ‘Grandfather 3 
ju must have him, then you 
sld man assured her. She felt 
) gone. Raredan picked up his 
id drew it on, held his hat in 


Her grandfather, 


| be long, Jennie.” 

7 a smile on his lips, a trium- 
th in his eyes. She thought 
ince in that moment terrifying 
ble, and moved away from 


An’s lore of the sea awoke, 

(rou be making back to the 
 sked. 

; oat,” Raredan replied confi- 


“ve trouble.” 

1iughed. 

21 two hours ago, to the Cove. 
1 wharf there. Some things I 


1 hat was on the slack, and the 
tk of you.” 

) man answered proudly, “I’ve 
jx tides and your winds often 
jdman. They’re tamed now; 
) ore heart to contest with me.”’ 
| ke you out the Gut flying. On 
iow. But the wind’s east and 
‘rare boil and bubble outside.” 
tthe Head and watch me pass,”’ 
cillenged. ‘It will be worth 
n. the door and drove out into 
i confident and assured. The 
v ged his head. 

€ oOverproud in his strength, 
{er cross the man.” 

t1e no reply; she felt herself a 
ner own house, as though Rare- 
twas already upon her. For a 
e window, she watched his 
Ttill it disappeared toward the 
}] began to wonder where Don 
e did not return. Her grand- 
oled before the fire, his lips 
je did not regard her presence 
d him. 

“dan was out of sight she wan- 
the room; but her thoughts 
ui still. Soon he would reach the 
bk in his boat—so small and 
| ving out into the mad current 
it She trembled and shuddered 
oot be still. When he was half 
ic she thought he must have 


Gut, and she could no longer 
ie. Her oilskins were in the 
cn drew them on, changed her 
ber boots. 
father looked up and asked, 
0 Jennie?” 

3 to the Head,” she replied. 
u. widened in a smile. 

;) See your man pass by? Eh, 
| ong with you.” 

t miserable sorrow to think he 
easily won to Raredan’s side; 
‘‘mplaisance now. The cold rain 
ks, as she faced toward the 

‘ateful, and refreshed her, 


x 


feTunning high; the wind was 

rom the east. The combina- 
culated to twist and rack the 
} channel outside the Head into 
ndescribable. When Jennie 
ody Rock and took shelter in 


its lee she looked down upon a scene that 
was, even from this height, appalling. 
Where the wind and the tide met, there 
was a clash of waters that was like the roar 
of a great cataract. The wind had not yet 
attained the proportions of a gale; she 
knew the tumult was not so terrible as it 
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seemed. Yet frightful enough certainly. 

Jennie was to some extent accustomed 
to the ways of the sea; she knew that a 
dory, well handled, may live amid a tur- 
bulence of billows indescribable. But Rare- 
dan’s boat was not a dory; it was merely 
a light, high-sided craft of the sort more 
often seen on fresh water than on salt; 
more often used as a motorboat tender than 
for more extended navigation on its own 
account. It seemed impossible to her that 
he could survive in such waters as these. 

Her eyes searched the waters, thinking 
he must already have passed through the 
Gut; but she could not discover him. The 
Gut itself was like a mill race, the tide surg- 
ing out with such force that the water 
heaved itself up in billows, as though the 
rearward ranks sought to clamber over 
those ahead. She looked toward the light, 
thinking he might have won in to the lee 
of the Pigs, might be waiting there for a 
lull in the driving eastward wind; but 
found nowhere the white speck that would 
be his boat, 

It must have been half an hour after she 
reached the Head before he came in sight; 
he had, she decided, done some errands in 
the Cove after leaving the house. She saw 
his boat far up the channel; saw that he 
was rowing easily, his eyes on the waters 
astern; saw him swerve this way and that 
to avoid the surges that pursued him. 
There were moments when he rode high 
upon one of these, his light craft racing, 
his only care to keep her stern to the 
current. There were other intervals when 
in the trough he labored mightily, yet 
seemed to make but little progress. She 
forgot herself; leaned against Bloody Rock, 
while the wind and rain beat against her 
back and shoulders, and her eyes were 
riveted upon the struggles of the man in 
the boat far below. 

To run through the Gut at such a stage 


of the tide was like running a sluice. The | 


small boat gave Jennie a perspective on 
the proportions of the watery tumult be- 
low; she saw that Raredan, barring mis- 
chance, would have no difficulty till he had 


a little passed the Head, till he came into | 


the sweep of the wind. Then it would be 
necessary for him to breast it, to work in 
toward the light, or else surrender to the 
currents and drift off seaward until their 
force was somewhat spent and he might 
turn and work back to his goal. It seemed 
to her impossible that he could accomplish 
either of these maneuvers. While she 
waited she hardly seemed to breathe. 

Scuds of cloud were flying low above her 
head, darkening the leaden sky. She knew 
it must be drawing toward the hour of 
sundown; knew that dark would on such 
a night come swiftly. Raredan should be, 
even now, on the light, preparing for his 
night’s duties there; he could hardly reach 
it in time; had already neglected his duty 
for her sake. She thought he would not 
hold duty very high; thought he would be 
impatient of criticism on such points as 
these. And the white boat with its black- 
clad figure swept below her, and a little 
past, and approached the beginning of the 
torment of waters where wind and tide 
collided. She found her hands clenched 
into tight fists as she watched. 

The thing that followed happened swiftly 
and naturally enough. At one moment 
Raredan was approaching the whirlpool, 
driving his boat with relentless thrusts of 
his great shoulders. Then his eyes lifted 
and he saw her on the Head, high above 
him. With that reckless pride that was 
part of the man, he released one oar and 
lifted his hand to wave a greeting to her. 
At the same moment a wave thrust him 
sidewise, the oar lifted out of its rowlock 
and slid easily overside and was instantly 
astern of him. She saw him scramble to 
the stern of the boat and vainly attempt 
to catch it with his hand. The oar itself 
was already lost to her view, a mere splinter 
in the white whirl and spume. Having 
failed to catch it, Raredan came proudly 
to his feet, his legs braced, and, using the 
other oar as a paddle, sought to turn his 
boat against the wind and work back to 
regain the lost oar. She realized, with 
something like a gasp, that he had neg- 
lected the ordinary precaution of carrying 
spare blades. He was putting all hisstrength 
upon the other oar; she saw his shoulders 
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{tcl De orating 
‘la Service 4 Homes 


=\ now offered through 
15,000 Painters 


baa} 

= }HETHER you are planning to paint and 
| decorate your house, or just do over one 

Vaeese OF twO TOOMs, this decorating service will 


’ be a wonderful help to you. 


Our decorating department offers to furnish 
you with a complete color scheme for what- 
ever painting you have in mind, without ex- 
pense to you. 


A decoration designer will select colors for the 
body, trim and roof of your house that will 
enhance its architectural beauty. 


Interior finishes will be suggested for the ceil- 
ing, walls, woodwork and floor of each room, 
so that your home will be attractive, individual 
and artistic—just as you most want it to be. 


To enjoy the advantages of this decorating ser- 
vice, just check the coupon below and return 
it to us. 


We will send you the color recommendations 
of our ‘decorating department. We will tell 
you the name of the store where you can 
secure all the material needed. This store will 
also give you the names of several experienced 
painters who can do the work, so that the 
finished job will be a source of pride and 
pleasure to you. 


The coupon below will bring you full infor- 
mation about this decorating service. Use it. 


THE Lowe BrorHEers COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


For fifty years painters 
and home owners have 
recognized the high 
qualities of Lowe 
Brothers Products. 
Their remarkable cov- 
ering and hiding abil- 
ity, ease of application 
and unusual durabili- 
ty, are essential quali- 
ties for a beautifully 
finished, permanent 
result. 
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PAINTS & VARNISHES 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I am thinking of painting and would like to take advan- 
tage of your decorating service. Iam particularly interested in the items 


checked below. 

CNew house ClExterior of house CLivingroom GJDining room 
CKitchen [1 Bathroom [Bedroom 

Name 

Address 
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It puts acar. 
in the quality class 


LATE GLASS is one of the most effec- 

tive refinements of a motor car. It goes 
with fine coach work as a matter of course 
and makes a vast improvement in the less 
expensive car. 


The beauty of Plate Glass is in its crystal- 
) clear body and finely polished surfaces. 
From inside or outside, it is handsome to 
behold, and restful to the eyes. There are 
no dizzy whirls and dancing waves to 
annoy the eye and distort the view. Road 
and landscape appear clear and distinct. 


Even the least expensive motor cars are 
equipped with Plate Glass at the factory. 
When your car goes to the repair man, 
see that Plate Glass is used in replacing 
broken panes. 


In planning a home, allow for Plate 
Glass in the windows. You can make a 
tremendous improvement in the appear- 
ance of the house at surprisingly little 
extra cost. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 


allt 


bow. Saw him suddenly overbalance and 
come near to falling; and when he stood 
erect again there remained in his hand only 
a broken butt. 

Then the white boat, slowly spinning, 
sliding up one wave and down the next, 
yielded itself to the forces of wind and 
tide, and with an astonishing speed glided 
toward the open sea. At the same time she 
perceived that the rain had become sleet; 
that it was colder; and that night was 
coming on, 

Her eyes were fixed on the receding speck 
of white. She presently saw that Raredan 
was bailing desperately; that now and then 
he shipped more water. Suddenly he rose 
and lifted his hand to her and held it high 
above his head, and she understood that he 
said farewell. Till then she had not fully 
comprehended; yet she should have known 
before. No boat, without oars, could live 
in those waters. Raredan could not live. 

Instantly she was overpowered by a rush- 
ing flood of unspeakable joy; relief from 
blackest terror. Her shoulders straightened; 
she was near to laughing aloud. From her 
inevitable bondage—she was free! 


XI 


ON, when he left the house while Rare- 

dan was there, had crossed the ridge 
to look upon the sea; in the shelter of one 
of the thick cedars he stood watching for 
unmeasured minutes. When he came home 
again it was to find Raredan gone, and 
Jennie gone, and the old man half asleep 
with his dreams before the fire. 

He asked, a dreadful fear at his throat, 
where Jennie was; and the grandfather 
said she had gone to the Head. Don nodded 
and sat down; but after a little he became 
increasingly uneasy, and put on his oil- 
skins and went out and himself turned along 
the way Jennie had taken. He had no 
plan; had only an instinctive feeling 
that in the increasing force of the storm 
she might need help or rescue. When he 
came in sight of her beside Bloody Rock he 
was reassured; drew nearer without speak- 
ing. A little way behind her he stopped 
and waited. From where he stood it was 
impossible to see down into the Gut; he 
did not guess what she was there to watch; 
and in the intensity of her attention to 
Raredan’s struggles she was so motionless 
that he had no hint of the emotions that 
possessed her till that moment when Rare- 
dan lifted his hand in a gesture of farewell. 

Then, unconsciously, Jennie uttered a 
Ve cry; and it drew Don instantly to her 
side. 

He asked, “‘ What’s the matter?” 

She saw him, stared at him for a mo- 
ment as though he were a stranger; then 
she cried ‘‘Don! Don!” and came into his 
arms and clung to him and wept against 
the wet of his oilskins. 

He repeated, ‘‘What’s the matter? 
What’s the matter?” Then, looking over 
her head to seaward, he saw the white 
speck of Raredan’s boat; the black figure of 
the man himself. ‘‘Who’s that out there?” 

.“Tt’s him, Don.” 

“What’s he doing?” He was all alert, 
his voice crisp and hard. 

“He broke an oar, and lost one. He 
hasn’t any oars.” 

Don instantly understood; he thrust her 
from him. 

“You go back to the house! T’ll get 
him!” he cried, and sprang yards away 
from her down the long slope from the 
Head toward the cove where his dory lay. 
He was yards away before she understood; 
but when she did she pursued him, ery- 
ing out to him to wait for her. He shouted 
over his shoulder for her to go home. She 
did not overtake him till he was in act of 
launching the heavy dory, forcing it down 
the narrow beach with a great rail for pry. 
She caught his arm then. 

“You mustn’t go, Don!”’ 

He never slacked his efforts. 

“T can get him!” 

““You’ll be drowned!” 

“Dory’ll live in anything.” 

“Please, Don!” 

“T’ll get him for you, Jennie.” 

“T don’t want him!” she wailed. “TI 
don’t want him! I’m afraid of him, Don! 
I’ve always been afraid of him. Don’t go, 
Don! I won’t let you go!” 

He stared at her, and laughed a little. 

** Afraid of him?” 

“He was mean to you, Don. You don’t 
have to go.” 

The boy answered harshly, “If it was a 
dog I’d go.”’ 

The dory was half in the water, sheltered 
by the horns of the cove. 


. seaward flank of the ridge towar¢ 
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“He did everything to hur 
cried passionately. “Taunte 
at you, took me away from 

He flung his leg over the dory's 
clambered in and with his oars #} 
from the beach, dropped to } 
began to row. 

His enterprise thus safely 
shouted across the widening wa 
in a gay and reassuring tone, “J 
Jennie! And—don’t worry about 
coming back to you!” 

Then he was met by his an 
wind; his dory was buffeted } 
weapon, the sea; and he could 
give any heed to her. So Jenni 
slowly climbed back to the FB 
and took up her vigil there. — 

When she reached the Head ¢ 
tonished to see what progress 
already made. The high sideg of 
caught the following wind; 
with Don. He was already h 
where the white speck of R; 
still drifted helplessly. She ¢o 
blot that was Raredan, bowed 
must, she thought, be baili 


gle he would have loved. And fora 
forgot herself in watching th 
was running. Raredan’s b 
most awash; he could not long 
overboard in the icy water, 
down with boots and oilski 
there would be no chance 
Don was still half a mile 
restrained power of his strok 
dory swiftly on. He was 
looking around; he had 
now drove ahead toward w! 
Raredan must be. She k 
bored; yet the dory seemed 
was already so nearly dusk 
hardly see the two boats; on 
toward them a thin mist 
the wind. It was as tho 
being withdrawn from her 
power, willing to spare her 
final catastrophe. 

Her eyes were, as a ma 
Don’s dory when it happene 
boat—miracle that it had liy 
must have been caught fairly 
at last, and filled, and rolled 
by a breaking wave. Whe 
again it was invisible; but it 


to see, at that distance, a man’s 
water, even though Rare 
afloat. Don was a quarter mi 
saw him stand up and look 
effort to locate the other b 
shadows thickened before her 

For minutes more she 
dory, dintly; then it was smothe 
her sight as the black night settl 
And Jennie crouched by Bloody ! 
waited, eyes straining to pierce 1/0 
ness on the sea out there. Sh 
something; could not at first ide 
lack; then she realized that the 
dark. Nodded her head in slowun’ 
ing, as though it were a symbol. 
light dark; Raredan gone. She} 
for him in that hour. ie | 

Don? She had never any fear 
Concern, yes; but she was sure) 
come back. This was not so mud 
son as her heart; it sang to he 
would return. She did not go ba 
house to get supper; her grandi 
forgotten. For an hour longer she 
atop the Head; thought, after at 
the wind was slackening. It was 
end of the ebb; there would be 
the Gut for a space, only the win 
there. She thought Don might er 
this interval; and she went down 


and crouched in the shelter of the 
waited, eyes staring into the bla 
After a long time, as she 
she heard the clack and clack 
they came so slowly. She percely 
the black shape of the dory fig! 
the cove. When its bow tou 
gle she was there to steady it ¥ 
climbed ashore. The boy was ¥ 
his long effort. , 
She whispered, “‘ You’ve come ! 
He said weakly, ‘‘Couldn' 
and collapsed limply at her . 
and by his senses returned he 
head was in her lap, clasped 
her breast; found that Jenn 
ing him so tenderly against 


(THE END) 


burg. Next day Lichnowsky ex- 
mself as personally favorable to 
_and Jagow stated in Berlin that 
ions between Austria and Russia 
reatening, he was quite ready to 
th the proposal that the four 
‘ould work ‘“‘in favor of modera- 
the twenty-sixth, after the Aus- 
ister had left Belgrad, and our 
yy at Vienna had reported that 
thought to be imminent, Sir E. 
t a step further and proposed 
}»presentatives of the four powers 
et in London immediately for 
‘se of devising means for prevent- 
jar complications. France and 
nptly agreed, and Sazonoff, on 
Russia, intimated that if direct 
ns with Vienna were to prove im- 
|, was ready to accept this or any 
hod that would bring about a 
} solution. 

‘ation was not in itself more diffi- 


|, in which every essential point 
\ded—less susceptible of accom- 
than that which had been suc- 
a by similar procedure in 
‘rman ambassador assured Sir E. 
whe twenty-seventh that his gov- 
tecepted ‘in principle’ mediation 
/\ustria and Russia by the four 
yserving, of course, their right as 
+help Austria if attacked. Hither 
ysinformed as to the real attitude 
(rman Government or a sudden 
ane over the atmosphere in Berlin. 
) me day Sir Edward Goschen, our 
jor there, telegraphed to Grey: 


‘7 of State says that Conference you 
uld practically amount to a court of 
and could not, in his opinion, be 
cher except at the request of Austria 
©, He could not therefore fall in with 
¢stion, desirous though he was to 
‘or the maintenance of peace. 


4 
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‘nn-Hollweg writes in his book: 


neh take the view that after the 
urn (on Monday the 27th) there was 
ear the worse in tone. I saw nothing 
, though I was in constant personal 
the Kaiser. Quite the-reverse; he 
‘hear of any step being omitted that 
@ nducive to peace. Our strong pres- 
ienna corresponded with his inner- 
ietion. 

agentation of the Kaiser’s attitude 
‘ely at variance with the contem- 
ycuments. On Lichnowsky’s re- 
‘r E. Grey’s suggestion that the 
‘rs should undertake negotiation 
rRussia and Austria the Emperor 


ijsuperfluous, as Austria has already 
cers clear to Russia, and Grey can 
: ‘thing else. I am not intervening— 

stria expressly asks me to, which is 
ple, One does not consult others in 
|| honour and vital questions. 


yng to Bethmann-Hollweg’s own 
2! the proposal for an ambassador’s 
12 was ‘an attempt of the Triple 
450 bring the dispute before the 
if Europe, or rather before that of 
inte.” Every possible endeavor 
u| by Sir E. Grey to dispel any such 
Niension or misrepresentation of 
4} sal and to commend it to Austria’s 
ise codperation he considered es- 
-|The conference, he explained, 
‘ot be an arbitration, but a private 
fmal discussion to ascertain what 
ti, could be made for a settlement. 
‘stion would be put forward that 
4H »reviously been ascertained to be 


‘2° mediating Powers could easily 
‘touch through their respective 
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‘ward Grey’s Peace Efforts 


Part II 
’ 0 
1/2a of a conference was temporarily 


pia reserve while an effort—encour- 
y3ir E. Grey, who urged that Aus- 
(id not meantime precipitate mili- 
\(on—was made to promote direct 
‘aons between Austria and Russia. 
vould accept no discussion with 
rs On the merits of the dispute be- 
_jtself and Serbia, and in this un- 
i sing attitude she was, to say the 


ae to Austria and Russia, with: 
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least, not discouraged by Germany’s apol- 
ogetic manner of transmitting Grey’s sug- 
gestions and inviting her views on Sazonofi’s 
desire for direct negotiation. “If we reject 
every mediatory movement,” said the 
chancellor in a telegram to Tschirschky, 
“it will have the effect of making impossi- 
ble our position in the country where we 
must appear in the light of having the war 
forced on us.” 

It seemed for a moment as though direct 
conversations with Russia might be less 
disagreeable to Austria than European in- 
tervention, but the proposal came to 
nothing. The suggestion of the Russian 
Government that the means of settling the 
conflict should be discussed between Sazon- 
off and the Austrian ambassador at St. 
Petersburg was, in fact, declined by Vienna 
on the twenty-eighth. Austria refused to 
delay her military action. She declared war 
on Serbia on the same day—the twenty- 
eighth—and immediately thereafter began 
to bombard Belgrad. 

Her dispatch of troops to the front was 
followed by mobilization by Russia in her 
four southern conscriptions. Information 
of this partial mobilization was given in 
pacific and frank terms to Germany. It 
was directed only against Austria and was 
intended, as the Czar’s representative at 
Vienna informed Sir M. de Bunsen, as a 
clear intimation that Russia must be con- 
sulted regarding the fate of Serbia. 

Proposals for mediation by the four 
powers were therefore at once resumed by 
Sir E. Grey, and pressed in every available 
quarter with the utmost urgency. He was 
ready, as he informed Berlin on the twenty- 
eighth, to propose that the German secre- 
tary of state should suggest the lines on 
which the principle of mediation should be 
applied. ‘‘The whole idea of mediation or 
mediating influence,” he said in a telegram 
to our ambassador on the twenty-ninth, 
‘was ready to be put into operation by any 
method that Germany could suggest, if 
mine was not acceptable.’’ In fact media- 
tion was ready to come into operation “‘by 
any method that Germany thought pos- 
sible if only Germany would ‘press the 
button’ in the interests of peace.” His 
offers, suggestions and appeals, fully sup- 
ported by France, were fruitless. 

Bethmann-Hollweg has asserted that 
Germany “could not save peace because 
St. Petersburg was recalcitrant. And St. 
Petersburg refused because England did 
not curb its bellicosity.”’ Not-only did 
England endeavor to curb bellicosity wher- 
ever her influence could reach but Russia 
continued to express her own desire for 
peace if that could be secured consistently 
with her duty and interests. Sazonoff 
stated on the twenty-ninth that any ar- 
rangement approved by France and Eng- 
land for a conference would be acceptable 
to him and he did not care what form such 
conversations took. ‘‘Down to the last 
moment,” he assured the French ambassa- 
dor on the thirtieth, ‘‘I will negotiate.” 

A remarkable letter, published after the 
war in the Deutsche Politik, was addressed 
by the Kaiser to Bethmann-Hollweg, on 
the twenty-eighth. The Kaiser practically 
admitted that with the Serbian capitula- 
tion every reason for war fell to the ground; 
but he went on to say that in order that the 
fine promises and undertakings of the Serbs 
might be made good, it would be necessary 
for Austria to exercise a douce violence by a 
temporary military occupation of a part of 
their country. This, he held, was also nec- 
essary in order to afford to the army an 
external satisfaction d’honneur which he 
declared to be ‘‘a preliminary condition of 
my mediation.” This was the man who 
has subsequently represented himself as a 
mediator whose efforts had been frustrated. 

The sentiment expressed by the Kaiser 
was shared by the German chancellor. On 
the twenty-ninth he informed Sir Edward 
Goschen that he had dispatched a message 
to Vienna, in which ‘‘he explained that, 
although a certain desire had, in his opinion, 
been shown in the Serbian reply to meet 
the demands of Austria, he understood 
entirely that, without,some sure guaranties 
that Serbia would carry out in their en- 
tirety the demands made upon her, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government could not 
rest satisfied in view of their past experi- 
ence.” He advised them, however, to 
speak openly in the sense, already conveyed 
to Russia, that they had no territorial de- 
signs. On this point Sir E. Grey’s comment 


THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 


to the Austrian ambassador was that it 
would be quite possible, without nominally 
interfering with the independence of Serbia 
or taking away any of her territory, to turn 
her into a sort of vassal state. 

“Tt had, of course,” as Lichnowsky sub- 
sequently wrote, “‘needed but a hint from 
Berlin to induce Count Berchtold to be 
satisfied with a diplomatic success. But 
this hint was not given. On the contrary 
the war was hurried on.”’ (It was urged on 
by the advice of the Kaiser and the chan- 
cellor with regard to the necessity of guar- 
anties.) Lichnowsky recorded: 


The impression is becoming more and more 
firmly established that we wanted the war in 
any circumstances. No other interpretation 
could be placed upon our attitude in a question 
that did not concern us directly at all. The 
earnest pleadings and definite declarations of 
M. Sazonoff, later on the positively humble 
telegrams of the Tsar, Sir Edward Grey’s re- 
peated proposals, the warnings of the Marquis 
San Giuliano and Signor Bollati, my urgent 
advice—all were useless. 
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Sir Edward Grey’s Efforts for Peace 
Part III 


HE attempt personally to influence the | 


Czar was, according to Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s book, the consequence of the 
Kaiser’s own initiative in his telegram of 
the twenty-ninth. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that before the Kaiser’s telegram— 
although prepared two or three hours 
earlier—was dispatched from -Berlin, early 
in the morning of the twenty-ninth, a tele- 
gram had arrived from the Czar imploring 
William in the name of their old friendship 
to prevent his ally from going too far. The 
Kaiser’s telegram was to the effect that if 
Russia mobilized against Austria his posi- 
tion as mediator would become impossible. 
Nicholas replied that the military measures 
put into operation by Russia were taken 
solely by way of defense against Austria’s 
preparations. He suggested the submis- 
sion of the Austro-Serbian dispute to the 
Hague Conference, but the chancellor tele- 
graphed to the German ambassador that 
that would be out of the question. From 
the exchange of telegrams, as the French am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg stated, the Czar 
had received the impression that Germany 
did not wish to pronounce at Vienna the 
decisive word which would safeguard peace. 

On the thirtieth there were symptoms of 
a momentary détente, and Germany seemed 
at last to be disposed to tender conciliatory 
advice. Perhaps she was influenced by the 
warning, given by Sir E. Grey to Lichnow- 
sky, that Germany must not count upon 
Great Britain standing aside in all cireum- 
stances. ‘‘Faced with a conflagration in 
which England might go against them, and 
according to all indications, Italy and Ru- 
mania not with them,” the German Gov- 
ernment represented to Vienna the danger 
of the refusal of any interchange of opinion 
with St. Petersburg. The Austrian cabinet, 
though refraining from going into the merits 
of the English proposal, decided to “‘show 
complaisance in the form of its reply.” 
Another telegram from Bethmann-Hollweg 
was sent off on the evening of the thirtieth 
urgently recommending Austria to accept 
Grey’s proposal; otherwise it would be 
hardly possible any longer to shift the guilt 
of the conflagration on to Russia. This tele- 
gram was, however, canceled. : 

There were two currents of influence at 
Berlin — the political and the military. 
“Two conflicting tendencies,’’ says Kaut- 
sky, ‘were fighting for the decision which 
depended on the unstable Kaiser.’’ As the 
undersecretary of state informed an ambas- 
sador, the military authorities were very 
anxious that mobilization should be ordered, 
because delay made Germany lose some of 
her advantages. 

Early on the morning of the thirtieth the 
German ambassador at St. Petersburg had 
an interview with the foreign minister and 
‘completely broke down on seeing that war 
was inevitable.’”?’ He appealed to M. Sazon- 
off to make some suggestion which he could 
‘telegraph to his government as a last hope, 
and M. Sazonoff drew up a conciliatory 
formula as follows: 


If Austria, recognizing that her conflict with 
Serbia has assumed the character of a question 


. of European interest, declares herself ready to 


eliminate from her ultimatum eae which 
violate principle of sovereignty of Serbia, Rus- 
sia engages to stop all military preparations. 
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The same day Sir E. Grey suggested that 
if the Austrian advance were stopped after 
the occupation of Belgrad, he thought the 
Russian minister’s formula might be 
changed to read, that the powers would ex- 
amine how Serbia could fully satisfy Aus- 
tria without impairing Serbian sovereign 
rights or independence. The formula was 
amended in accordance with this proposal. 

On July thirty-first Russia and Austria 
mobilized against each other. Conflicting 
statements were issued as to which power 
took the first step in substituting general 
for partial mobilization. Austria, according 
to her intimation, was ‘‘compelled to re- 
spond”’ to Russian action. On the other 
hand, the Russian order was described at 
St. Petersburg “‘as a result of the general 
mobilization of Austria and of the meas- 
ures for mobilization taken secretly, but 
continuously by Germany for the last six 
days.’’ Bethmann-Hollweg has asserted 
that the statement regarding German 
measures was an invention. Secret mobili- 
zation, he says, was out of the question in 
Germany. An extra edition of the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger on the thirtieth “falsely”’ 
reported that the German army had been 
mobilized. ‘So far as could be ascertained 
from the official inquiry that was at once 
instituted, it appeared that employes of 
this paper had been instigated by quite 
unconscionable excess of professional zeal.’’ 
A curious explanation! 

On the eve of the war the tension be- 
tween Russia and Germany was much 
greater than between Austria and Russia. 
““As between the latter,’ wrote our am- 
bassador at Vienna, ‘‘an arrangement 
seemed almost in sight.’’ On the evening 
of the thirty-first, the Austrian ambassador 
in Paris announced that his government 
had officially advised Russia that it had no 
territorial ambition, and that it would not 
touch the sovereignty of the state of Serbia. 
Discussions, as Sir E. Grey learned with 
great satisfaction, were being resumed be- 
tween Vienna and St. Petersburg. He still 
believed ‘‘that it might be possible to se- 
cure peace if only a little respite in time ean 
be gained before any Great Power begins 
war.” Austria at any rate was apparently 
anxious to remove the impression that she 
had banged the door on compromise or on 
conversations. 

“Unfortunately,”’ as Sir M. de Bunsen 
wrote, “these conversations at St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna were cut short by the 
transfer of the dispute to the more danger- 
ous ground of a direct conflict between 
Germany and Russia. Germany intervened 
by means of her double ultimatums to St. 
Petersburg and Paris.”’ 

Meantime there was a final exchange of 
telegrams between the Czar and the Kaiser. 
In a telegram on the thirty-first the Czar 
gave his solemn word that as long as the 
negotiations continued his troops would 
undertake no provocative action. This 
message crossed one from the Kaiser, who 
said it rested in the hand of the Czar by 
discontinuing military preparations to 
avert the misfortune which threatened the 
entire civilized world. 

Germany intimated the same day that 
the state of danger of war, which she had 
then declared, would be followed by general 
mobilization if Russia did not undertake 
within twelve hours to demobilize. It was 
remarkable that, just when Russia and 
Austria were ready to converse, the Ger- 
man Government should have presented 
this ultimatum. The compiler of the Ger- 
man White Book states that, although no 
reply to the ultimatum was ever received 

in Berlin, two hours after the expiration 
of the time limit on the first of August the 
Czar telegraphed to the Kaiser recognizing 
Germany’s right to mobilize, but requesting 
from him the same guaranty which he him- 
self had given to William—that the mobili- 
zation measures did not mean war. The 
Kaiser, in reply, declined to enter upon 
that subject, but asked the Czar without 
delay to order his troops not to commit 
under any circumstances “the slightest 
violation of our frontiers.”” This telegram 
did not reach the Czar till after the note 
declaring war had been handed by the 
German ambassador to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

The reason of the haste has been con- 
fessed. Bethmann-Hollweg writes: 


, 


We were not in complete agreement among 
ourselves as to how we were to proceed Officially. 
The War Minister, General von Falkenhayn, 


thought it was a mistake to declare war on 


Russia, because he feared that the political 


= effect would be prejudicial to us. The Chief of 
' the General Staff, General von Moltke, was on 


the other hand in favour of declaring 
because our hope of success 
pendent on the extreme rapidity o 
ments. I myself agreed with the view, 
von Moltke. 


The appropriate comment w 
Sir M. de Bunsen in his survey ¢ 
gotiations at Vienna. ‘‘A few 
might in all probability,” he sai 
saved Europe from one of the 
calamities in history.” | 
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The Eve of the War 


:. 
ik HAS been contended that war} 
the great powers might re 
avoided if Sir Edward Grey had fr 
outset made our own position eles 
shown that we were prepared to t 
tion by the side of France x | 
This contention, repeated by p 
critics at home after the event, wai 
rally put forward during the negotj 
Immediately after the presentation 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, M. 
urged, in conversation with Sir | 
Buchanan, that we should proelaj 
complete solidarity with Russi 
France. He went so far as to ; 
we took our stand firmly with then} 
would be no war. , 3 
Our ambassador at once made th 
answer. Direct British interests 
Serbian-Austrian controversy we 
Our only object was to secure mec 
and “‘England could play the réleo 
ator at Berlin and Vienna to better; 
as a friend who, if her counsels of n 
tion were disregarded, might ona, 
converted into an ally, than if she} 
declare herself Russia’s ally at 
Later, when Sazonoff again que 
him, the ambassador, whose attitu 
warmly approved by Sir E. Grey, t 
Russian minister that he was mist 
he believed that the cause of peac 
be promoted by our announcing 
German Government that they wou 
to deal with us as well as with Rus 
France if Germany supported Aus 
force of arms. “Their attitude 
merely be stiffened by such a mena 
we could only induce Germany to | 
influence at Vienna to avert war 
proaching her in the capacity of ale 
who was anxious to preserve peace. 
I may say here, by way of pare) 
that we were singularly fortunate i] 
critical days in having as our repr 
tives at Berlin, Vienna and St. Peteil 
three diplomatists so qualified to h 
situation of almost unexampled dill 
by long experience, trained insigl/@ 
complete understanding of both tla 
and the methods of British policy,s$ 
E. Goschen, Sir M. de Bunsen, and 
Buchanan. 
No evidence of any value has Ii! 
can be adduced to prove that a thre} 
or even an uncompromising attitude 
part would have turned Germar! 
Austria from the path on which tht 
entered. On the contrary, the evic 
all the other way. Bethmann-t 
himself has ridiculed the idea that Gi 
made a miscalculation in counting 
events on English neutrality. “TI\)! 
writes, ‘‘is one of those misrepreser 
that are common in political contr! 


England which he “began with hi? 
into office and continued regardless It! 
ure”? showed, as he asserts, that |) 
alized the English peril at least as? 
those whose noisy naval policy was (W# 
gravating the evil.” i 
Our position was, from the first! 
clear enough. Sir EK. Grey stated | 
to the German ambassador on July t! 
seventh that if Germany assisted | 
against Russia, other issues mij 
raised which would supersede the lo! 
pute between Austria and Serbia. ’ 


that must be produced by the ims 
that in any event we should stand 
This impression, Grey pointed out) 
to be dispelled by the orders whic) 
given on Sunday, the twenty-sixth! 
fleet, then still concentrated at Pd 
not to disperse, as had been inten‘ 
Monday, for maneuver leave. | 
abstaining from any threat, he mei 
that fact als) to the Austrian amb 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
‘fas an illustration of the anxiety that was 
felt.” 

On the twenty-ninth, although, as he 
explained to M. Paul Cambon, the govern- 
ment had not decided what to do in a con- 
tingeney which he still hoped might not 
arise, he told Lichnowsky in a quite private 
and friendly way what was in his mind. 
This is the gist of what he said: There 
would be no question of our intervening if 
Germany was not involved, or even if 
France was not involved. But we know 
very well that if the issue should become 
such that we thought British interests re- 
quired us to intervene, we must intervene 
at once, and the decision would have to be 
very rapid, just as the decisions of other 
powers had to be. 

“T hoped that the friendly tone of our 
conversations would continue as at present, 
and that I should be able to keep as closely 
in touch with the German Government in 
working for peace. But if we failed in our 
efforts to keep the peace, and if the issue 
spread so that it involved practically every 
European interest, I did not wish to be open 
to any reproach from him that the friendly 
tone of all our conversations had misled him 
or his government into supposing that we 
should not take action, and that, if they had 
not been so misled, the course of things 
might have been different.” 

Sir E. Grey, indeed, had through all the 
earlier phases and stages of these negotia- 
tions, with the governing purpose of pre- 
serving peace, to follow two distinct though 
parallel lines: 

To make Germany realize that Great 
Britain might come in. To make it clear 
to France and Russia that we were free 
either to come in or to keep out. 

Notwithstanding Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
denial that Germany counted on English 
neutrality, Sir E. Grey’s warning words to 
Lichnowsky excited the anger of the Kai- 
ser, which finds expression in his marginal 
comments on the ambassador’s report of 
the conversation. ‘“‘The greatest and most 
scandalous piece of English pharisaism,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘that I have ever seen!’’ At the 
mention of Grey’s wish to be spared the 
subsequent reproach of insincerity his com- 
ment is: ‘“‘Aha! the low scoundrel! He has 
been insincere all these years down to his 
latestspeech. . . . Most meanand Meph- 
istophelean! But genuinely English.” 

On July twenty-ninth what Sir E. Gos- 
chen described as a ‘‘strong bid” was made 
at Berlin for British neutrality. It was a 
singularly maladroit maneuver. The chan- 
cellor, who “‘had just returned from Pots- 
dam,’ sent for our ambassador to tell him 
that, provided the neutrality of Great 
Britain were certain, every assurance would 
be given that Germany aimed at no terri- 
torial acquisition at the expense of France. 
When, however, Sir E. Goschen questioned 
him about the French colonies he was 
“unable to give a similar undertaking in 
that respect.’’ Apparently his undertaking 
would not have covered even the case of 
Morocco. He added that so long as others 
respected the neutrality of the Netherlands, 
Germany would do likewise. As to Belgium, 
when the war was over, her integrity would 
be safeguarded if she had not sided against 
Germany. 

The chancellor trusted that these assur- 
ances might form the basis of the under- 
standing which heso much desired. Hehad 
in mind, as Sir E. Goschen reported, “a 
general neutrality agreement between Eng- 
land and Germany, though it was of course 
at the present moment too early to discuss 
details.” In preparing a memorandum of 
his declaration the chancellor seems to have 
experienced some difficulty, and drafted no 
less than three versions. In one of them he 
coupled a general treaty of neutrality with 
a naval understanding. The naval allusion, 
however, at once disappeared. In fact the 
Kaiser, in his comments on Lichnowsky’s 
dispatch, had written: “I shall never make 
a naval agreement with such rascals.” 

It is needless to say that the British 
Government would not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of neutrality on any such 
terms. Sir E. Grey spurned the suggestion. 
It would, he said, be a disgrace for us to 
make such a bargain, ‘a disgrace from 
which the good name of this country would 
never recover.’’ Neither could we traffic 
away our treaty obligations to Belgium. 

The one way of maintaining the good re- 
lations between England and Germany, 
Grey instructed our ambassador to say 
to the chancellor, was that they should con- 
tinue to work together to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 


Augu 


If the peace of Europe can be pr 
the present crisis safely passed, my 
our will be to promote some arr, 
which Germany could be a party, 
could be assured that no aggressiy 
policy would be pursued against her 
by France, Russia and ourselves 
separately. I have desired this an¢ 
it, as far as I could, through the 
crisis, and, Germany having a e¢ 
object, our relations sensibly imp 
idea has hitherto been too Utopian 
subject of definite proposals, but if 
crisis, so much more acute than ar 
rope has gone through for generati 
passed, I am hopeful that the reli 
which will follow may make possibl 
nite rapprochement between the ] 
has been possible hitherto. 


This struck the keynote of Br 
Germany’s response was to de 
on Russia, and on the eve of pre 
ultimatum at St. Petersburg shi 
a further challenge to France. 
Her designs on her western ne} 
not fully disclosed at the time. 
seen that the self-denying unde 
was prepared to give in order 
neutrality did not extend to Fy; 
nies. Yet another sinister prope 
now known—lay hidden in her g 
structions to her ambassador in 
The ambassador, Baron von 
July thirty-first, asked M. Viviar 
fully gathered up the threads of d 
on his return with M. Poincare 
previously from the voyage to 
the attitude of France would bein 
of war between Germany and Ry 
was to call next day for the an 
Viviani naturally replied at o 
France would have regard to h 
ests. Baron von Schoen, in fa 
on the following morning, sai 
accord that her attitude was 
He mentioned that he had pa 
The telegram from the G 
cellor on which the ambassado; 
acted was published to the world 
ing the war. It contained in a 
complicated and secret cipher a 
tion which it could not have b 
for any diplomatist to carry o 
either respect for the honor 
country or consideration for 
which he was accredited. It w 


If the French Government deelé 
will remain neutral, your Excelle: 
good enough to inform it that, 
of this neutrality, we must insist 
ing over to us of the fortresses 
Verdun, which we shall occupy 
shall restore after the comple 
against Russia. 


“That,” says M. Poincaré 
reward that was to be offered 
event of our repudiating ou 
Russia.’”’ The proposed demand 
of the authors of the sugg 
made to Great Britain. Iti 
the psychology of the directors 
policy that they could have 
a proud country, even if temp 
never was tempted, to desert a 
have entertained a demand to hi 
fortresses as a pledge of her go 
to place herself at the merey 
which was engaged in the n 
crushing that ally. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, referrin 
to the incident, writes of Fren 
as an unlikely event. He acco 
proposal regarding the fortresse 


If France had actually given < 
of neutrality, we should have had t 
the French Army would have cor 
preparations in every detail, unde 
tion of an apparent neutrality, so: 
to fall upon us at such time as 
deeply involved in the East. We 
good guarantees against this, and 
authorities considered that an 0 
acu and Verdun for the war wou 
ficed. 


But of all Germany’s offers to 
buy neutrality, her offer to B 
the most amazing and audaci 
France, in response to Sir 
inquiry, immediately renewed | 
ment to respect Belgian neutr 
many declined to give the sa 
What she did was to present 
at Brussels, intimating her, 
enter Belgian territory, offe 
tenance of friendly neutrality o1 


A 


¢ 


the action of the British cabi- 
e attitude of the British people. 
n the House of Commons on 
th, when there was still a hope 
nd I was asking the House to 
he Irish Amending Bill, I used 


ital importance that this country, 
10 interests of its own directly at 
d present a united front, and be 
<and to act with the authority of an 
ation. 


eless to speculate upon what 
happened had Germany avoided 
‘under of the Belgian violation. 
vertain that the British nation 
vhen have gone into war with a 


it. 

_to recall the language used by 
iy to our ambassador in Paris, 
as yet clear that the outrage on 
isa certainty. He wrote: 


» present moment we did not feel, 
‘pinion did not feel, that any treaties 
ins of this country were involved. 
relopments might alter this situa- 
ise the Government and Parliament 
riew that intervention was justified. 
‘ation of the neutrality of Belgium 
would not say, a decisive but an im- 
or in determining our attitude. 


tis the first of August he said to 
n ambassador: 


Hsare still free. Our attitude will be 
elargely—I will not say entirely—by 
/1 of Belgium, which appeals very 
t public opinion here. 

end of August the French am- 
1 London writes to his govern- 


! 


«ction of Belgian neutrality is here 
(o important that Great Britain will 
| olation by Germany as a casus belli. 
sally British interest and there is no 
ache British Government, faithful to 
18 of their policy, will insist upon it, 
| business world, in which German 
| making tenacious efforts, exercises 
i prevent the Government commit- 
i'gainst Germany. 


jhird of August, in his speech in 
of Commons, after stating that 
(ust reached him of the German 
1 to Belgium, Sir E. Grey dealt at 
ih the history and character of 
gions toBelgium. Hecited among 
niorities Mr. Gladstone’s words: 


i) an interest in the independence of 
\ich is wider than that which we may 
literal operation of the guarantee. 
1 in the answer to the question 
der the circumstances of the case this 
‘dowed as it is with influence and 
‘ld quietly stand by and witness the 
U1 of the direst crime that ever 
) pages of history and thus become 
*s in the sin. 


it 

rey proceeded to show that now 
the sanctity of treaties but the 
dace of the smaller states had been 
at in issue. 
{ troops crossed the Belgian fron- 
morning of the fourth of August. 
(tum was forthwith sent to Berlin 
ajesty’s Government. “Just for 
| paper,’”’ said the German chan- 
bur ambassador, ‘‘Great Britain 
y|) make war on a kindred nation 
3s nothing better than to be friends 


bi ression ‘‘a scrap of paper,”’ as its 
a nits, was perhaps an indiscretion, 

leads that his blood boiled at 
“hypocritical harping on Belgian 
ij, which was not the thing that 
n England into war.” At the 
*in his book he throws on the 
ee bility for the fatal step. 


al opinion held that a condition of suc- 
riie Western offensive was passage 
\f-lgium. Herein, political and mili- 
t¢sts came into sharp conflict. The 
ainst Belgium was obvious, and the 
PB tical consequences of such an offence 
way obscure. The chief of the Gen- 
eneral von Moltke, was not blind to 
‘eration but declared that it was a 
solute military necessity. 
nate my view tohis. . . . The ulti- 
t3elgium was consequently the politi- 
; on of a decision that was considered 

ndispensable. But I also stand by 
on the 4th August when I admitted 
, and at the same time adduced our 


W}t we in this country said and did 
{rd and fourth of August we also 
ethmann-Hollweg quotes in a 
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summary form from a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons two days later by 
myself, whom he describes as a “practical 
politician”’: 

Tf I am asked what we are fighting for I can 
reply in two sentences. In the first place we 
are fighting to fulfil a solemn international obli- 
gation . secondly we are fighting to vin- 
dicate the principle that small nationalities are 
not to be crushed, in defiance of international 
good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong 
and overmastering Power. 


That was the British casus belli. 

This chapter may fitly conclude with the 
account, based on a memorandum made by 
Mr. Page, which is given by Mr. Page’s 
biographer, of the interview between the 
American ambassador and the foreign secre- 
tary on the afternoon of the day—August 
fourth—on which the British ultimatum 
was sent. 


The meeting took place at three o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, August 4th—a fateful date 
in modern history. The time represented the 
interval which elapsed between the transmission 
of the British ultimatum to Germany and the 
hour set for the German reply. The place was 
that same historic room in the Foreign Office 
where so many interviews had already taken 
place and where so many were to take place in 
the next four years. As Page came in, Sir Ed- 
ward, a tall and worn and rather pallid figure, 
was standing against the mantelpiece; he 
greeted the Ambassador with a grave hand- 
shake and the two men sat down. Overwrought 
the Foreign Secretary may have been, after the 
racking week which had just passed, but there 
was nothing flurried or excited in his manner; 
his whole bearing was calm and dignified, his 
speech was quiet and restrained, he uttered not 
one bitter word against Germany, but his meas- 
ured accents had a sureness, a conviction of 
the justice of his cause, that went home in al- 
most deadly fashion. He sat in a characteristic 
pose, his elbows resting on the sides of his chair, 
his hands folded and placed beneath his chin, 
the whole body leaning forward eagerly and his 
eyes searching those of his American friend. 

Sir Edward at once referred to the German 
invasion of Belgium. 

“The neutrality of Belgium,”’ and there was 
the touch of finality in his voice, ‘‘is assured by 
treaty. Germany is a signatory power to that 
treaty. It is upon such solemn compacts as this 
that civilization rests. If we give them up or per- 
mit them to be violated, what becomes of civili- 
zation? Ordered society differs from mere force 
only by such solemn agreements or compacts. 
But Germany has violated the neutrality of 
Belgium. That means bad faith. It means 
also the end of Belgium’s independence. And 
it will not end with Belgium. Next will come 
Holland, and, after Holland, Denmark. This 
very morning the Swedish Minister informed 
me that Germany had made overtures to Swe- 
den to come in on Germany’s side. The whole 
plan is thus clear. This one great military 
power means to annex Belgium, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian States and to subjugate 
France, 

‘England would be forever contemptible,” 
Sir Edward said, “‘if it should sit by and see this 
treaty violated. Its position would be gone if 
Germany were thus permitted to dominate Eu- 
rope. I have therefore asked you to come to 
tell you that this morning we sent an ultimatum 
to Germany. We have told Germany that, if 
this assault on Belgium’s neutrality is not re- 
versed, England will declare war.” 

“Do you expect Germany to accept it?” 
asked the Ambassador. 

Sir Edward shook his head. 

“No. Of course everybody knows that there 
will be war.” 

There was 2 moment’s pause and then the 
Foreign Secretary spoke again; 

“Yet we must remember that there are two 
Germanys. There is the Germany of men like 
ourselves—of men like Lichnowsky and Jagow. 
Then there is the Germany of men of the war 
party. The war party has got the upper hand.” 

At this point Sir Edward’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘“‘Thus the efforts of a lifetime go for nothing. 
I feel like a man who has wasted his life.”’ 

Sir Edward then asked the Ambassador to 
explain the situation to President Wilson; he 
expressed the hope that the United States 
would take an attitude of neutrality and that 
Great Britain might look for ‘‘the courtesies of 
neutrality’ from this country. Page tried to 
tell him of the sincere pain that such a war 
would cause the President and the American 
people. 

“T came away,” the Ambassador afterwards 
said, ‘‘with a sort of stunned sense of the im- 
pending ruin of half the world.”* 


XXVIII 


At War 


T MIDNIGHT on Tuesday, August 
fourth, Great Britain and Germany 
were at war. The order for the mobiliza- 
tion of the British army had been given on 
Monday, the third. There were some of us 
who still hoped against hope that a clear 
and public declaration of our conception of 


SL i Lah woo ats Stach te eR cD 
*Life and Letters of W. H. Page, Vol.I, p.313. 
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RED STARTIMER @@) FoRw 


Ford motor is a timer $ 
resembling this one. The 2 
roller, revolving with the 
cam shaft, passes over the 
contact segments, firing in 
turn, all four cylinders in 
one complete revolution. 


The job of getting the most 
out of your motor is up to 
the timer. A powerful mo- 
tor with speed and “get 
away” free of carbon, quiet, 
smooth-running—comes 
with the right timer. 


Extreme accuracy and wear- 
ability are the two essen- 
tials—accuracy to fire each 
cylinder at exactly the prop- 
er instant, when all valves 
are closed and compression 
is at its height, burning ev- 
ery charge of gas completely 
—and the wearability to do 
this month after month in 
the hardest kind of service. 


Examine your timer. It’sa 
simple job. Remove the 
shell without disconnecting 
the wiring. Feel the race. 
Is it smooth as glass and 
flawless> It should be. Is 
the roller smooth and round ? 
Does it roll true? If it’s lop- 
sided or bumpy discard it. 
Apply the same test to any 
timer you buy. 


Speed Up Your Ford With a RED STAR 


OUR Ford motor is a rugged power plant; it will take you up hills in high, 

‘ pass other cars on the road and give you thousands of miles of good service 

—if it is accurately timed. Don’t climb hills or pull through sand in low 
when you should do it in high. 


A poor timer means unburned gas, carbon, overheating, missing motor, loss of 
power, knocks and repair bills. It takes only ten minutes to put new life in your 
Ford. Take off your old worn timer and put on a Red Star. 


How Is a Good Timer Made? 


If you want your Ford to start easily, run smoothly and 
always deliver its full power you must equip it with a goo 
timer. The roller and race must be smooth and even 
without pits or bumps. The roller must make a perfect con- 
tact as it passes over each segment. 


The perfect combination of working parts in a Red Star 
has been determined after exhaustive tests and years o 
harduse. The Red Star Roller is made of 100 point car- 
bon tool steel—uniformly hard throughout. Surface hard- 
ened rollers quickly wear uneven, get bumpy and pound 
the race, causing poor contact, loss of power and endless 
motor trouble. 

In a Red Star Race the extra thick contact segments and 
the ‘‘short-proof’” fibre have exactly the same resistance to 
wear. This assures you a smooth and even race at all times. 


Every Red Star undergoes nine tests and a final inspection. This vigilance is constantly maintained 

in order to assure every Red Star user a mechanically perfect timer. For your protection we have 

put the Red Star on the box and stamped it on the shell. Insist on a Red Star Timer. Every dealer 

who is sincerely interested in making your Ford motor operate perfectly and in saving you unnecessary 

repair bills, carries Red Stars or will get one for you immediately from his wholesale house. 
Red Stars are carried in stock by wholesale houses in every section of the country. 


Compare a Red Star with Other Timers 
The Red Star Roller of 100 point carbon tool steel is 


ground accurately like a tool—groun and polished to a 
mirror surface. The Race is lathe-turned and polished. 


Take an ordinary timer and compare it side by side with 
a Red Star. Note especially the thick contact segments in 
the Red Star Race—no feather edge to wear or eat away 
and change the firing period of your motor. 


Run your finger around the Race. Both the Race and 
Roller are polished and finished as smooth as glass so that 
they will always make a perfect contact. 


If you compare a Red Star carefully with any other timer, 
part for part, you will be convinced, as thousands of other 
Ford owners have been, that a Red Star for $2.00 is a 
wiser investment than $2.00 worth of cheap timers. 


Auto Components, Inc., Division of 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
1721 Prairie Avenue Manufacturers Dept. 1307, Chicago, Il. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
“évery Product the Best of its Hind” 


Advance Equipment is recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. ; When you buy an article of our manufacture for 
your automobile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


DUPLEX 


ADVANCE ASBESTOS 


ADVANCE CORK € FAN ELI 
ADVANCE WHITE STRIPE FAN BEL 


: TBAK BRAKE LINING SHOCK ABSORBER 
p xX RAKSMESION 4rLARGER CARS \/ LARGER CARS zor FORDS 
Zonk FEIN) a ; } Outwears six 


2 ordinary belts. 


Never needs 
adjustment. 


The Shock 
Absorber for rough 
roads. Eliminates bounce, 

side-sway, rebound, vibration, 
Looks like a part of the car. 


Stretches and 


Lubricates itself 2 
> hy “Comes back” 


—softens brake action. Makes 
Ford most responsive, easiest 
car to handle. Designed to ayes 
come shivering and shaking. 


Made from genuine asbestos for 
use on larger cars. Buy it for 
Better Brakes and Longer Wear. 


WHSMISiON INI 
pc forFORDS 


Made for Fords & Larger Cars 


Interesting booklets mailed free. Check 
products you’ re interested in, and send to 
Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 1307 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


[ Advance Cork Felt- [ White Stripe 
bak Brake Lining Brake Lining 


Red Star White Stripe 
Timers Cord Fan Belts 

[ ] Duplex [ Advance Asbestos 
Shock Absorbers Brake Lining 


The Scientifically Correct 


Timer for Fords, Roller of Name 
100 point carbon tool steel. . 
Race of bone-hard fibre, Trucks, Commercial Cars St. No. 
City State 
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Jim White was , 
"Timer-Wise 


the roadside four miles from town. 
Jim’s Ford was clipping off its 
6000th mile, smoothly and powerfully. 
He was timer-wise, for months ago 
he had installed a Milwaukee Timer. 


Joe’s car, with but half the mileage, 
was stalled at the road’s edge with 
timer trouble. He tinkered for an 
hour, then—hot, dirty and tired—he 
walked a mile to a telephone and 
had a garage mechanic bring him 
out a Milwaukee Timer. 

Get your “ignition insurance” today. It is 

the best two dollars’ worth you can buy for 


your Ford, for it assures more power and 
smoother running for many thousands of miles. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
(Timer Builders for Over 18 Years) 


MIILWAUK 


cor 


iw IM WHITE passed Joe Black at 
v M, j 


EE TIMERS-FORDS 


At auto supply and hard- 
ware stores, and garages 
($2.75 in Canada) 


$2.00 


ESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


An oversize battery not only has 


greater capacity—reserve power— 


but it wears out more slowly. 


It 


easily withstands strains which 
weaken ordinary batteries. It is the 
cheapest battery in the end. The 
capacity of Westinghouse Standard 
Batteries in common sizes is as much 


'\ INSURED 
SERVICE 


as 20 per cent oversize, while the 
extra length of life, with ordinary 
care, is even greater. 


There is a Westinghouse Battery for every 
car and purse. 


Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CoO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 
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our obligations might, even then, arrest a 
great international crime. Hence Sir Ed- 


| ward Grey’s historic speech in the House of 


Commons on Monday, August third, from 
which I have already quoted, which was 
followed by our ultimatum to Germany, re- 
quiring her to give us an assurance by mid- 
night the following day, that the neutrality 
of Belgium would be respected. 

The evidence of national unity in ac- 
cepting the arbitrament of war, the mere 
thought of which only a week before would 
have been scouted by millions of our fellow 
countrymen as a wild imagination, was un- 
mistakable. Already on Sunday the Union- 
ist leaders had proffered their codperation. 
Even more significant was the response 
made in the House of Commons on Monday 
by Mr. Redmond on behalf of the Irish Na- 
tionalists. Germany had undoubtedly 
counted that in any event Great Britain 
would be kept back from active participa- 
tion in the European struggle by the im- 
minence of civil war in Ireland. As it was, 
it may almost be said that the two rival 
Irish parties vied with each other in fervid 
and active support of the policy of the 
British Government. 

For this unification and consolidation of 
opinion in every part of the United King- 
dom, the German Government—or in other 
words the dominant military clique in Ber- 
lin—had only themselves to thank. They 
had deliberately outraged, by one and the 
same act, two deep-seated sentiments which, 
alike in Great Britain and in Ireland, are 
always alive and ready to show themselves 
alert—the sense of the sanctity of treaty 
obligations, and the feeling that it is impos- 
sible for people of our blood and history to 
be content to stand by and help to keep a 
ring while a big bully sets to work to thrash 
and trample to the ground a victim who has 
given him no provocation and who is his 
equal in everything but size and physical 
strength. 

It is to be remembered that a somewhat 
similar situation had arisen after the publi- 
cation, on July 25, 1870, of the secret 
Benedetti “‘project”’ of 1867, of which one 
of the proposed stipulations was that Rus- 
sia should not object to the incorporation of 
Belgium by France. The British Govern- 
ment took prompt action which can be best 
here described in Lord Morley’s words: 

On July 30, they (the Cabinet) met and took 
a decision to which Mr, Gladstone then and al- 
ways after attached high importance. England 
proposed a treaty to Prussia and France, pro- 
viding that if the armies of either violated the 
neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would co- 
operate with the others for its defence, but 
without engaging to take part in the general 
operations of the war. The treaty was to hold 
good for twelve months after the conclusion of 
the War. Bismarck at once came into the en- 
gagement. . France loitered a while, but after 
the battle of Wérth made no more difficulty, 
and the instrument was signed on August 9th.* 


Lord Morley proceeds to quote from a 
letter addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Bright, who was uneasy at our undertaking 
an engagement which might involve us in 
the use of force: 


The publication of the treaty eee as 
thrown upon us the necessity either of doing 
something fresh to secure Belgium or else of say- 
ing that under no circumstances would we take 
any step to secure her from absorption. The 
publication has wholly altered the feeling of the 
House of Commons, and no government could 
at this moment venture to give utterance to 
such an intention about Belgium. But neither 
do we think it would be right, even if it were 
safe, to announce that we would in any case 
stand by with folded arms, and see actions done 
which would amount to a total extinction of 
public right in Europe. 


He adds in a later letter: 


If the Belgian people desire on their own ac- 
count to join France or any other country, I for 
one will be no party to taking up arms to pre- 
vent it. But that the Belgians, whether they 
would or not, should go ‘‘plump” down the maw 
of another country to satisfy dynastic greed is 
another matter. 


The two cases are not identical in their 
circumstances, but they are governed by 
the same principle. Nor, apart from the 
question of treaty obligations, can there be 
any doubt into whose maw Belgium would 
have been absorbed if we had not joined 
with France in withstanding German de- 
signs. 

The cabinet, though in the course of the 
negotiations it may have differed as to the 
relative importance of particular points, 
was till the last moment absolutely and I 
might almost say passionately united in its 
desire for the preservation of peace. For 

*Life of Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 341. 
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a whole week it had sat almo 
ously, exploring eagerly and 
every avenue which seemed to oj 
ble way of escape from the w 
calamities—a general Europes 
one knew so well as its members hy 
long succession of critical and } 
situations, Sir Edward Grey ha 
without losing head or foothold, j 
path between two abysses; like 
duckboards by which later on | 
used to find their way across t 
morasses dug out by shell an 
Flanders and Northern France, 
which came on Sunday of the in 
vasion of Belgium and of King | 
peal to our own King compelled 
Two of my colleagues felt it ¢ 
resign, and my most insistent ap 
to alter their determination. 
Lord Morley, the doyen of the ¢ 
only remaining personal link t 
to the heroic age of the “men 
with gods.”” He had been from 
ning of my political life my me 
tween 1885 and 1892 callow Li 
day—Grey, Haldane, Arthur 
Duxton, Tom Ellis and m 
meet periodically at his board, 
reasoned with us not only like Saint] 
righteousness, temperance and 
come,” but of all the things the 
for mettlesome and aspiring po 
learn. I am not by any means. 
he thinks that all his pupils ha 
to his teaching. For myself I nti 
that as time went on, and we we 
during long years to all the t 
of colleagueship, though, in Carlyle’; 
“fn opinion not always agreeing,” I} 
more and more closely attach 
the ties of personal affection and gn} 
I felt, as did all his colleagues, t} 
severance from our councils left a g} 
no one else could fill. & 
The other member of the cat 
could not be persuaded to re 
was Mr. John Burns, a man ¢ 
and even rarer personality; 2 
staunch and loyal comrade, and oni 
out with in all weathers.” $e 
I append to this chapter their k 
resignation. | 
It was impossible for me whe 
once declared any longer to coml} 
duties of the War Office with t} 
Prime Minister. Lord Kitchener,’ 
just concluded his annual visit to I 
had taken the train for Dover on hi 
journey to Egypt and was, I believeln 
in the act of boarding the Channel;i 
when he received a telegram from} 
ing him to come back to Lond 
talked over the matter with Lord I 
who agreed with me that it was oft 
est importance to persuade Kitel 
accept the seals of the War Office. 
a high and indeed world-wide rej 
both as a soldier, organizer, admi 
and man of business. 4 
The legend that his nominat 
forced upon a resourceless | 
reluctant government by the prescil! 
urgency of a noisy section of the psi 
need hardly say, a baseless and silly 
It was with much difficulty, and ot! 
I had pressed it upon him as a mil 
duty, that I induced him to asseni 
proposal. It was not till after tl! 
War Council which I summoned f 
nesday, the fifth, at which all of 
and military experts were present- 
ing Lord Roberts and Lord K! 
himself—that he was installed as 
the War Office. I have given ej 
my estimate of his gifts and servic : 
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August 38rd 
My dear Asquith: I have—as you 
taken a night’s reflection over my rel 
I have given earnest pains to reach : 
conclusion. . be 
One thing is clear. Nothing can b?! 
in present circumstances as a Cabinel 
vided councils. Grey has pointed out|/® 
tial difference between two views ¢ s 
in our present case. Well, I deplore 
that I incline one way, and the thr 
leading colleagues incline the other ¥ 
being so, I could contribute nothi 
your deliberations, and my presence W 
hamper the concentrated energy—t! 
and convinced accord—that are indis 
You remember the Peelites join 
merston Cabinet in the Crimean Wé 
entered it and resigned in two or th 
So if we abandon Neutrality, I 
points might arise within two 
that would make my presence a 
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Anyone may easily select shoes that meet the general dictates 
of fashion. But a keener sense of discrimination will distin- 
guish, in shoes of VICI kid, a certain elegance of appearance 
that goes a step beyond the admitted requirements of style. 


| This elegance, in shoes of VICI kid, is instantly discernible 
in their unusual fineness of texture, their grace of design, 
| their sparkle of refinement and their depth of color. 


You will find in shoes of VICI kid every satisfaction that 
comes with the wearing of fashionable, serviceable and 
well-fitting foot-wear. 


| Ask your dealer for shoes of VICI kid. No other leather 
combines ALL the advantages of VICI kid. 


ROBERT Ge lORRDERER Nc. 


| PETLCADELPHIA oo eS 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston This is the 


| Selling Agencies in all parts of the world trademark of } +} 


Selkid _ 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


L-E 1S ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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SDD »>KES ES 


When the breeze is 


from the ocean 


Whether it is the new Brushed Worsted Sports 
Jacket or the already favored rib-knit, military 
pocket jacket, Tom Wye exactly fits the spirit 
of the seaside or mountain resort. It gives 
well-dressed ease. 

Tom Wye is a knit jacket that differs from 
every other. 

The exclusive Tom Wye stitch makes a fabric 
that drapes beautifully and tailors perfectly. 
This quality permits the graceful designs and 
smooth fit that distinguish Tom Wye. 

Styles for men and women at department 
stores, haberdashers, and sporting goods stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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RADITE Won’t-Rust Irons 


Nee rain, locker moisture, sea air—nor dampness 


in any form—will have the least effect upon our 


RADITE Clubs. 


new course). 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY co. 


Established 1829 


MAKE RECORDS 
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I press you therefore to release me. I pro- 
pose to come to the Cabinet to-day after the 
P. C. at the Palace. But I dare not hope to be 
much affected by what will pass there. 

You will believe that I write this with heart- 
felt pain. Ever, NE 


BOARD OF TRADE, 
WHITEHALL GARDENS, S. W, 
August 2nd, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Asquith : The decision of the Cabinet 
to intervene in an European War is an act with 
which I profoundly disagree. 
I therefore place in your hands my resigna- 
tion of my office as President of Board of Trade. 
With deep respect, cordial sympathy, and 
best wishes, Yours sincerely, 
JOHN BuRNs. 
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Alignment of the States: The 
Dominions 


HEN the war broke out, the actual 

belligerents were, on the one side, the 
three members of the Entente and Belgium, 
and, on the other, the two Central Powers. 
It was not long before each side received 
accessions of strength. 

It is possible that if Great Britain had 
refused to go in, Japan would also have ab- 
stained. Russia and France were no par- 
ties to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, nor 
were they bound to Japan, nor she to them, 
by any special engagements. She had in 
any case grievances of her own against Ger- 
many, and was not reluctant to take her 
stand on the side of the Allies. As early 
as the fifteenth of August she demanded 
the surrender of Tsing-tao, the oversea base 
the acquisition of which had been the 
earliest adventure of the Weltpolitik, and 
upon the development and equipment of 
which Germany must have spent not far 
short of twenty millions sterling. With the 
aid of a British contingent from Wei-hai- 
weh, the Japanese began to invest the posi- 
tion, and it was surrendered early in 
November. 

The relations of Greece to the Allies, in 
the first stage of the war, have been a good 
deal misunderstood, and it may be well to 
put on record the real facts. 

During the month of August, 1914, M. 
Venizelos offered to place at the disposal 
of the Entente all the military and naval 
resources of Greece. It is not clear what 
was the extent and nature of his authority 
in making the offer, whether it was an 
official proposal put forward with the 
approval of the King and cabinet, or 
whether it was a personal overture, to 
which in the commanding position he then 
occupied, he felt little doubt of his capacity 
to give effect. 

The attitude to be adopted toward 
Greece was the subject of discussion among 
the Allies. The view taken by the British 
Government, which was apparently shared 
by both France and Russia, was that the 
separate entry of Greece into the war was 
not at that moment expedient. 

It would, in Sir Edward Grey’s judg- 
ment, almost certainly have had the re- 
sult of provoking Turkey and Bulgaria, 
who were both still neutral, into joining 
the Central Powers. 

Such an adjustment of the weights would 
obviously have tilted the balance against 
the Allies in the Near East. 

In regard to Bulgaria, it is to be noted 
that at this time M. Venizelos, with the 
full approval of Sir Edward Grey, was de- 
voting his energies to the establishment of 
a Balkan federation. It was in our view 
essential to avoid the recrudescence of 
inter-Balkan animosities, and the possible 
outbreak of a Balkan war, with all its con- 
tingent and incalculable military obliga- 
tions. 

In regard to Turkey, the objections to a 
Greek entry into the war at that stage were 
even stronger. Relations between the two 
countries were in July-August, 1914, for a 
number of reasons in a state of extreme 
tension, and the acceptance by the Allies 
of the Greek offer would almost certainly 
have brought them at once to the breaking 
point. . 

No one, indeed, on the side of the 
Allies, who had any knowledge of what had 
been going on in Turkey under the régime 
of Germanization, could believe in the 
possibility of her permanent neutrality. 
But every week’s delay, before she took 
her probably inevitable decision to side 
actively with the Central Powers, was of 
the utmost military importance. Her first 
aggressive operation would almost certainly 
be an attack on the Suez Canal. The situa- 
tion in France was such that not a man 


could cross the seas. It was 
event showed, until after the 
of Ypres, and the stabilizati 

Western Front, that any plan 
formed for detaching troops to { 
Further, it was essential to the ) 

Great Britain in Asia, with her r 
Mohammedan subjects, that, if a 
Turkey joined our enemies in t¢} 
should be clear that it was the ¢ 
and unprovoked act of the Otton 
ernment. Acceptance on our pa 
Greek offer at that time would h; 
the Turks a welcome and mud 
justification. 4 

The policy which commended 
Sir Edward Grey was that Gree 
be advised to reserve herself so lon 
key did not intervene. 

At what precise moment the Tw 
join the fighting forces of the 
Powers was only a question of wee 
was not till late in October that, en 
by the lucky escape of the Goeben; 
lau and their safe arrival at th 
Horn, the Ottoman Governmen’ 
openly hostile. : 

On the first of November # 
ambassador left Constantinople, 

Of the Balkan States, Bulgaria 
mania hung back, the one for a 
other for two years. 

Italy had from the first decline; 
the aggressive enterprise of her { 
ners in the Triple Alliance as ae 
eris; apart from other reasons, ; 
not have done so without a direct 
the agreement made between 
France in 1902, but it was only a 
months—May, 1915—that she 
war upon Austria—though not uy 
many—and took the field on thes 
Entente. 

Meanwhile the most important 
welcome factor from the point 0 
the Allies was the spontaneous anc 
astic rally to their cause of th 
Dominions and India. 

It will be appropriate at th 
though it goes in some respects be 
range of these articles, to prese 


I. The following gives in round { 
strengths of the contingents from 
Dominions in the more important wa 


(1) CANADA. 
(The Canadians served in France 0} 
contingent 20,000 men, February, 
The number rose to 37,000—Augus 
The number rose to 74,000—June, 
The number rose to 160,000—Aug 
From January, 1918, to the Arm 
Canadians were about 10 per ce 
British in France. 


(2) AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 


(Served first in Egypt and Dardan 
20,000 to 30,000 men served in D 


these, New Zealand troops were) 
per cent. Maximum numbers in Fill 
about 10 per cent of the British s} 


(3) SoutH AFrRIca. 
About 50,000 men served in Germ} 
West Africa. 
About 6000 men served in Fre! 
August, 1916, to the Armistice. { 
Varying numbers, averaging 7000, 
East Africa. } 


(4) INDIA (NATIVE TROOPS). 
FRANCE. 
25,000 men in France, December, ! 
Numbers rose to 40,000 by Aug! 
fell to 10,000 by March, 1916, at w! 
they remained till Armistice. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND SALONIKI. 
(Early figures not given). 
25,000 men in May, 1916; nu 
8000 in January, 1917, and ro 
120,000 at the Armistice. At th 
were 40 per cent of the British : 
MESOPOTAMIA. 
60,000 men in June, 1916; nw 
150,000 in January, 1918, and we 
at the Armistice; (British stre 
about 100,000.) 3 
East AFRICA. i 
From May, 1916, the number | 
around 14,000—about the same as 
ber of British. > | 


# 


yTAL NUMBER SENT OVERSEAS 


1916 1917 «1918 
_. . 270,000 340,000 420,000 
~. . 250,000 300,009 324,000 
56,000 89,000 100,000 
11,000 66,000 ~—-74,000 
2,800 4,000 5,500 


JR OVERSEAS SERVICE AT ARMISTICE 


Ge OF TOTAL WHITE MALE POPULA- 
{ECRUITED DURING THE WAR 


pnand Ireland . 22.11 (Ireland 6.14) 
Moe... . . 13.48 
i... . . 13.43 

. OSes 19.35 
ee... . « L112 

| India) 

in the House of Commons in 
I estimated that the military 
i already made under voluntary 
.y the United Kingdom, the 
sand India was not less than 
n. 
|al efforts of the Dominions, up 
of 1914, I am enabled by the 
jthe Admiralty to give the fol- 


yculars: 


CANADA 


‘ perations in Canadian waters can 
ily divided into those on the Pa- 
{1 those on the Atlantic Coast. At 
# of war H. M. C. S. ‘‘Rainbow”’ 
rl at Esquimault. She had been 
ea with a view to undertaking the 
‘’atrol, and in view of the threaten- 
_international affairs during the 
July, had been instructed to pre- 
pin all respects and hold herself 
reed. She was placed at the dis- 
2 Admiralty and sailed on the 2nd 
protect British shipping in the 
imder such assistance as might be 
she two British sloops of war, the 
nd “Shear-Water,’’ which were 
‘Mexican waters and which were 
er owing to the presence there of 
rman cruisers, ‘‘Leipzig’? and 
” The German cruisers, though 
le British vessels in gun power and 


d| not relish the prospect of a com- 
mn their base. Though the ‘‘Rain- 
-sea and proceeded southward as 
F) ncisco, she was not interfered with 
e come into touch with either 
s| though they were in the vicinity 
>, The two small sloops also reached 
ta safety without seeing the enemy 


¢.se of the two Chilean submarines 
1s, consummated and delivery ob- 
Ciadian waters some hours before 
i of war, and crews recruited from 
ajl Officers and men resident in 
2y performed patrol duty on the 
s}) Victoria and Vancouver, and no 
leterrent effect on the enemy ac- 
i> coast. This small squadron was 
September by the arrival of 
‘eweastle’’ from Hong-Kong, and 
he presence of other vessels of the 
ind also of the Imperial Japanese 
, an warships withdrew from the 
c2 waters without making their 
ely active operations of any nature 
| \Imiral von Spee’s squadron, com- 
<|}) Chiao, in the South Pacific, and 
teir doom at or shortly after the 
tl, Falkland Islands, in December, 
Aantic Coast H. M. C.S. ‘‘Niobe” 
1 ll commission at the outbreak of 
a og been used solely for depot and 
ujoses for some years. She was im- 
sced at the disposal of the Admi- 
€/rt was spared to fit her for sea and 
il officers and men to complete her 
n} Men from the Imperial ships on 
-id from the R. N. R. in Newfound- 
1 iany volunteers and old service 
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ratings from all over Canada, were available, 
and a full crew with the necessary experience 
was easily obtained. She was ready for sea in 
September, 1914, and at once proceeded to take 
her place on the Atlantic patrol with other 
cruisers of the Royal Navy of similar class. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war the Russian 
Government purchased the icebreaker ‘‘Earl 
Grey” from the Canadian Government, to op- 
erate in the White Sea and assist in keeping 
their vital ports open as long as possible. She 
was prepared for sea, stored, and manned by a 
Naval crew at Halifax, and proceeded to Arch- 
angel, the crew returning to England and 
Canada later, 


WORK OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
NAVAL FORCES 


At the outbreak of war the Commonwealth 
Government placed their Navy under the con- 
trol of the Admiralty. 

In the early days of the war the ships of the 
Australian Navy were employed in the opera- 
tions entailed by the presence of the German 
Squadron in the Pacific, in the occupation of 
German New Guinea, New Pomerania, Samoa, 
and islands in the Pacific, in escorting trans- 
ports conveying New Zealand troops to Samoa, 
and Australian and New Zealand troops to 
England during the period that the ‘‘Emden”’ 
was operating in the Indian Ocean, and which 
was terminated by her destruction by H. M.A.S 
“Sydney,” at the Cocos Islands. 

Subsequently the “Australia,” ‘“Melbourne,” 
and “‘Sydney”’ joined the Grand Fleet, and the 
““Brisbane”’ the Fleet in the Mediterranean, the 
“Melbourne” and ‘‘Sydney”’ having been pre- 
viously employed for some time in North Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. 

The ‘‘Pioneer’’ did good service on the East 
Coast of Africa in connection with the opera- 
tions against the ‘‘Konigsberg.”’ 

Submarine A. E, 1. was accidentally lost off 
the Coast of New Britain (late New Pomerania). 
(Presumed date, 19th September, 1914.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand bore the cost of the Battle- 
cruiser “‘New Zealand”’ which served in the 
Grand Fleet throughout the War, and also pro- 
vided ratings for manning the ‘‘Philomel”’ and 
““Pyramus,” while 91 R. N. V. R. Officers and 
over 160 ratings were sent home for service in 
the Fleet and Auxiliary Patrol Service. 

A Naval and Military Expeditionary Force 
from New Zealand, escorted by H. M. and 
H. M. A. Ships, occupied Samoa. 


THE WORK OF THE NAVY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Officers and men of the South African 
Division R. N. V. R. were employed on various 
services on the Cape Station, such as forming 
part of the crews of H. M. Ships, as crews of 
guns mounted on shore, assisting in Transport 
work, and in the dockyard at Simonstown. 

During the operations in South-West Africa, 
which were conducted entirely by the Union 
Government, the transport service in connec- 
tion with the expedition was also administered 
by them, though the escorting of the troop 
transports was carried out by the vessels of the 
Royal Navy. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A contribution of 1,500 men from the Naval 
Reserve was made for service in the Fleet and 
in the Auxiliary Patrol Service on the coasts of 
Great Britain, and in conjunction with Canada 
a Patrol Service was established. 

(NETS D. 18.23.) 


RH. 
INDIA 
Royal Indian Marine 


On the outbreak of war several ships of the 
R. I. M. were commissioned by the Royal Navy. 

Amongst the largest are: ‘‘Dalhousie,” 
“Dufferin,” ‘‘Lawrence,”’ ‘‘ Minto,’ which were 
employed chiefly in the Persian Gulf. Others 
were employed trooping and on various services 
connected with the War. 

About a third of the Officers held temporary 
commissions in the Royal Navy (and some in 
the Army), in addition to several retired Offi- 
cers who also held temporary commissions in 
the Navy. Several Officers were employed as 
““Transport Officers” in the various theatres of 
war. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Asquith. The next article will 
appear in an early issue. 
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THE GATE OF INDIA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


were then working overtime, and in which 
the people toil so terribly for so little in 
return; in the crowded bazaars; in the con- 
gested chawls that are the tenements in 
which the laboring classes wallow through 
the years of their miserable lives; in the 
schools and institutions of various kinds; 
on the railways and in street cars; out 
through the country, in the villages and 
towns—I went everywhere within a certain 
radius, and everywhere good nature seemed 
to prevail over all things else, while every- 
where I went I was treated with the utmost 
courtesy and respect. 

However, I am thinking principally of 
the great city of Bombay, because that was 
where I spent the better part of my time 
and where most of my observations were 
made. Bombay, being the gateway of 
India opening on the west, was the port of 
exit for nearly everything that India con- 
tributed to the war, as well as the port of 
entry for the thousands of wounded and 
sick from the areas of military operations in 
East Africa and Mesopotamia, and it was 
therefore that Bombay was the center in 
India of concentrated war service. Most of 
its great institutions—its art museum, for 
instance, and many of its university build- 
ings—were turned into hospitals for the 
accommodation of hardly ever less than 
10,000 men; its port works under military 
control were organized to an amazing de- 
gree of efficiency, while the chief interest of 
society, both British and Indian, was cen- 
tered in friendly philanthropic rivalries car- 
ried on by variously named branches of a 
committee whose business it was to get out 
of the Bombay Presidency for philanthropic 
purposes as much money as the people 
could be induced to give up. 

Well, of course, life was one round of up- 
lifting experience, and naturally one met a 
great many men and women who seemed 
somehow to be finer men and women than 
one had ever met before—and, mind you, I 
am remembering both British and Indians. 
Through an association of a good many 
weeks a number of them became friends of 
mine and are friends of mine still, wherever 
they may be. But when I set out for India 
this time I knew that few of them would be 
in Bombay. I knew the army officers who 
had been in charge of the port would be 
serving elsewhere, and that the port would 
be in civilian control; I knew the govern- 
ment officials of. my acquaintance would 
have been transferred; that the big nursing 
sisterhood would have been dispersed and 


_ that my Indian friends in their everyday 


life of business would have resumed their 
habitualair of detachment from foreign so- 
cial interests in India which makes know- 
ing them a matter of so much unnatural 


| formality. Nevertheless, and though I 


knew in a far-off kind of way a good deal 
about certain terrible events of recent times 
and about the trouble and unrest with 
which India has become progressively be- 
set, I was not anticipating anything in the 
nature of a fundamental change in the gen- 
eral atmosphere, and was therefore not 
prepared for it. 


Mark Twain in Bombay 


I wish I had with me a copy of a book I 
wrote in 1917. I should like to quote my- 
self on my arrival and subsequent activi- 
ties in Bombay. I remember having written 
quite joyously about things that were 
tragic and soul devastating—hospitals filled 
with wounded men, for one thing; and for 
another, not so tragic, but serious enough, 
wholly inadequate food supplies. Nothing 
was then anything but the stuff that grim 
tragedy is made of, but we did live in the 
consciousness of a tremendous underlying 
happiness that was the result of continuous 
service of one kind or another, and of a gen- 
eral good fellowship among men that had 
its genesis in big emotions universally 
shared. 

Also, I wish [had a copy of Mark Twain’s 
More Tramps Abroad. He arrived in Bom- 
bay many years ago with what he called his 
unregulated imagination running loose in 
all directions, in consequence of which we 
have a picture of such a Bombay as never 
was, yet may have been to him, and might 
even now be to anyone with eyes to see the 
color and the high lights above the dun 
dreariness of life as it is lived and with ears 
to hear the tinkle of cymbals and the purl 
of Eastern music above the whines and the 
sneers and the snarls of a populace sunk 
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for the most part in varyin 
degradation, but in conside 
worthy of much and altogether 
of itself. ; ‘ 
' Itis all a very queer situatio 
in many ways to be a perfect | 
zling contradictions. One ma 
tion, with right and reason, th 
such thing as an Indian peopl 
on writing about the Indian p 
must be remembered that 
settings and that it is imposs 
continuously in terms of hun 
lions. When I speak of a popu 
referring only to a section of 
populace of which it is a part. 
am thinking of this awareness ¢ 
of the crowds in the cities; bu 
tion is not applicable to the gy 
though it may apply to almos 
with which a foreigner is likeh 
contact.’ These people are ni 
and many of them doubtless h 
conception of what the teach 
establish; that is, a real na 
But having received their trai 
ical consciousness from the to 
intensive propaganda, they can 
thought of as suffering patriot 


Native Pride Offen 


Discontent in India is due pr 
outrage not against the rights by 
the pride of the Indian people; ¢ 
Indian people”’ in this connee 
the people at the top, the infini 
nority that, through Western edu 
association, has discovered ra 
being among the most imports 
ern attributes. The discontent is 
British misrule, although, prote 
good intentions and claims of 
service to India notwithstandi 
ish have ruled India to a consi 
tent for the benefit of themselye 
due to anything even remotely 
a glorious awakening of the de 
multitudes; it is not due to Bi 
fluence, plus Mr. Gandhi, plu 
brothers and the sword of the 
Sévres in the heart of Islam 
things are concomitants, 
some of them being articles 
sincere faith seized upon for 
have to do with ruthless agi 
expression of discontent; but th 
of the discontent may be attrib 
British assumption of racial 
assumption that has been m 


since the Indian Mutiny in 1 
mitting and unmistakable en 
their feelings properly lacer 
cated few have been compete 
the uneducated many. 

Yet nevertheless and n 
from a Western point of vi 
India are inferior, certain 


blinking this mere truth, an 
good many Indian leaders have 
earnestly to institute social refon 
liminary step in the direction ¢ 
emancipation. Some of th 
that in this regard the West ha 
learn from anywhere east of | 
difference is not one of deg 
ference in kind. The vices | 
nearly all of which the East 
adopted, incidentally—aresu 
the vicious usages of India ar 
In the West vice is a matte 
choice or predilection; in It 
relationships that are abhi 
Western mind are sanctioned 
ings in accordance with wh 
are compelled to regulate | 
refer, of course, to the custo1 


more than five years old t 
service of Hindu temples; 
brutality of the caste syste 
scores of millions of the pe 
few other things that are qu 
comprehension, perhaps, bul 
cannot be expected to look1 
placency. However, I shall 
say about all that sort of th 
out into the Hindu heart 
now I am tempted merely 

(Continued on Pag 
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“tinued from Page 102) 
Fuggestions; and I would say 
ére plenty of superior Indians, 
it were not necessary to add in 
of truth that most of them are 
jy to the multitudes that grope 
ore multitudinous in the Styg- 
&f India’s general debasement. 
“le as a whole may rightly be 
#1 as an unregenerate mass, 
ie interest of the other four- 
bnanity, must be regenerated. 
lj says the advocate of self- 
yn, let them regenerate them- 
fia is theirs; they have been 
gn for a thousand years under 
j tion, and emasculated morally, 
And spiritually by an unending 
Jt the light of the twentieth 
3 iining in their eyes, and they 
‘g to stir; leave them to them- 
‘overnment they have may be 
n, but good government can 
acceptable substitute for self- 

let them work out their own 
Quite so, as an Englishman 
and quite so, say I. I am per- 
* they should. I know there is 
1 of tosh about their lofty 
' their grievances and their 
‘it arguments in their own be- 
‘seed is sown, and there cannot 
bt in anybody’s mind about the 
ieir great leader is in prison; 
fincommunicado, neither has he 
id inarticulate. They have set 
Jon a primrose path of political 
|| they will go on without refer- 
ird to any interests save their 
ons of their self-determination 
/m. 


ontradictory Climate 
sof them in the mass, in their 
3 peoples who have lived for 
‘under the domination of the 
{sned government that has ever 
ed, not more than 10 per cent 
'e learned to read and write; 
jeated few, with their unedu- 
(edient and emotional millions 
‘have learned latterly how and 
i smile, and that is an accom- 
hich must prove to be pretty 
eal with. Whatever else may 
| it has plunged the England 
dia into a blue funk. 

eything that anybody may say 
has a chance of being true. 
\lescription of the amazing land 
ely describe it at one time or 
‘one or another of its manifold 
difficulty is that there are so 
| about it to be remembered 
‘kely to forget items of the ut- 
ince. A matter of primary im- 
(ne to think of it, is that it is 
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an area of the earth’s surface composed 
largely of climates. The Britisher in India 
maintains an almost humble attitude to- 
ward the Indian sun, and regulates his life 
with such reference to its idiosyncrasies as 
makes of it his foremost consideration. 
But for comments on that subject I must 
wait until I get out on the burning plains 
and then on up among the delights of the 
hill stations. Just now I am remembering 
that when an American decides to visit 
India he, too, must make his plans accord- 
ing to meteorological calculations. 

We are told that the weather in practi- 
cally all parts of India may be depended 
upon to be quite delightful and more or 
less uniform from the beginning of Novem- 
ber until the end of March. This is not 
strictly true, but it is true enough for all 
general purposes. There is a winter during 
which in some parts of the peninsula the 
temperature drops to zero or below, while 
in other parts it hardly ever gets to be 
higher than ninety-five in the shade; but 
about the hot season there can be no un- 
certainties one way or the other. The hot 
season begins variously in various localities 
during March, intensifies progressively 
throughout April from Cape Comorin to 
the foothills of the Himalayas, gets to be 
intolerable in May, is enough to kill any- 
thing from an ant to an elephant by the 
first of June and only leaves off burning its 
victims to a cinder for the purpose of 
steaming and smothering them to death 
when the rains begin. It is during the rains 
that insect life—viciously poisonous or 
merely pestiferous, as the case may be—has 
its gay social season. All of which being 
true, it behooves the prospective visitor to 
remember that India is no place to go for a 
summer holiday. 

I fully intended to land in India some 
time in the late autumn of 1922, but I was 
unavoidably delayed, with the result that 
when I finally found myself descending a 
ship’s gangway in the harbor of Bombay it 
was mid-February, 1923; and, of course, 
the weather was unprecedented. Unprece- 
dented weather is the only kind I seem ever 
to encounter. And at that you could have 
it either way—winter or summer. The 
wind and the sun had called off all team- 
work and each was going it alone. Off the 
bay a northwest wind was blowing that was 
cold enough to freeze an Eskimo, while in 
the sun, as it shone upon the ship’s deck, I 
could have baked an apple. I put on a 
heavy coat with a big fur collar turned up 
round my ears, and stood in the wind and 
the shade while the ship docked, after which 
I followed my luggage down into the cus- 
toms shed, where I got caught in a vocifer- 
ating horde of unmannerly humanity and 
began to steam. And that was where I 
first began to notice the difference in Bom- 
bay by which was revealed to me the dif- 
ference in so many parts of India. 
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A filthy and foul-smelling coolie brushed 
up against me and shoved me with his 
shoulder. He was of the great untouchable 
tribe, and knew better than to touch even a 
Hindu of caste, let alone a mem-sahib. I 
moved out of his way and turned upon him 
with a brief but emphatic remonstrance. 
Whereupon he looked me up and down with 
a rudeness I have never seen equaled; then, 
with a sneer on his face, spat copiously 
at my feet out of a mouth filled and hide- 
ously stained with the red juice of the betel 
nut. And that was that! 


An Epidemic of Indifference 


I then began to observe that nobody was 
nice any more. I was feeling as friendly and 
amiable as you please, but everybody 
seemed to be pointedly sullen and disagree- 
able. Moreover, nobody seemed to care 
anything at all about me and my modest 
requirements. I had not heralded my ap- 
proach to anyone in any way, so there was 
nobody to meet me and I was all on my 
own. Iappealed with the utmost politeness 
to an Indian inspector, asking him merely 
to check out my dispatch case and dressing 
bag in order that I might take them with 
me and get along to the hotel. The agent 
of an express company already had my 
keys, and I had no interest in what he 
might do with my other luggage so long as 
he eventually delivered it. The inspector 
turned his drooping and smileless brown 
eyes upon me and deliberately passed me 
up, after which for a full half hour he 
rather ostentatiously ignored me, making 
me wait until he was good and ready to at- 
tend to my simple wish, and punishing me, 
I suppose, for daring to speak before I was 
spoken to. But why continue such a narra- 
tive? I should cut it short no doubt and 
get on to something more important. But, 
after all, minor occurrences frequently indi- 
cate a general trend. 

I surrendered my two light articles to 
two coolies and followed them out through 
the throng to a very dirty area within the 
gates of that particular pier section in 
which the gharris and taxis wait for fares. 
There were no taxis, so I permitted myself 
to be led along in the direction of the gharri 
which my coolies had evidently selected for 
me. 

A gharri is almost any kind of horse 
vehicle in any part of India that happens to 
have four wheels, and the gharris of Bom- 
bay are for the most part old broken-down 
victorias of sorts attached to animals that 
are in hell doing penance for sins committed 
in some former incarnation. A belief in re- 
incarnation is one of the chief tenets of the 
Hindu faith, and I have often wanted to re- 
mind a Hindu that the animal he happened 
to be abusing at the moment might be his 
grandmother, for all he knew. Nowhere in 
the world are animals so cruelly treated as 
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Lamp Standards for 
The Finest Streets 


As you look down the well lighted 
streets of America’s progressive 
cities and towns, chances are you 
will see an installation of Union 
Metal Lamp Standards. 


Is it any wonder that Engineers, 
Lighting Companies and City Of- 
ficials so generally select Union 
Metal equipment for lighting their 
streets, parks, and boulevards, 
when for equal prices they obtain— 
1. The most beautiful stand- 
ards made. 


2. Safety against deaths and 
accidents due to the falling 
of standards made of brit- 
tle materials. 


3. The same clean-cut die 
construction that enters 
into Union Metal Columns 
that beautify the entrances 
of the world’s finest build- 
ings. 


UNION 


The combined experience of Union 
Metal—General Electric Engineers 
dates back to the very beginning 
of modern street lighting. They 
are qualified and ready to point 
out the Right Way for your White 
Way. 

Write for handsome Book 

“Better Street Lighting” 


Canton, Ohio 
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The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Union Metal Design 792 fitted with 
General Electric Novalux Lighting Unit. 
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from your motor 


HE hot, flaming spark of the new 
Splitdorf Magneto, a unit that never 
requires attention and is always on the 
job, will effect many economies in the 
operation of a truck—economies that you, 
Mr. Fleet-owner, never dreamed could be 
secured for such a small investment. 
The serviceman in charge of your 
fleet knows—ask him. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


The Green Jacket Spark 
Plug—the plug with 
MICA insulation and 
heavy electrodes which 
you will need for the 
intense spark of the 
Splitdorf Magneto. 

There is a type of 
Splitdorf Plug for every 
engine. Get the type 
suited to YOUR motor. 


Ask your Service Man about special offer for Ford, 


Dodge, eic. 
: 
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Here’s a Cash Offer 
For Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal 
payment to care for our present subscribers 
and enroll new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, TheLadies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. “Curtis 
work is my main source of income,” says 
Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School 
boy in Wisconsin, ‘‘and I have made about 
$5.00 in one day.” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of 
Michigan, on the other hand, is a Civil War 
veteran, a college graduate and a retired 
physician, who earns extra money by our 
plan every month. 


You Need no Experience 


We need more men and women workers in 
your locality right now. You need only the 
willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant 
and dignified. To learn all the attractive de- 
tails of our offer just send the coupon which 
is printed below. 


——— oot oe FOr Your Convenience: ———_ a 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
396 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


| Gentlemen: If you have a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour | 


] for my spare time, please tell me about it, but without obligation. 


I Name 


| Address 


| 
| 
ee cc | 


| City. » State 
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they are in India, where to millions all 
forms of animal life are supposed to be 
sacred, and where by the two hundred odd 
millionscf Hindus—including Mr. Gandhi— 
the sanctity of the cow is held to be para- 
mount over all other considerations, not 
excepting the political status that is sought 
to be achieved under the cheek-filling title 
of Swaraj—cheek-filling, that is, if you put 
into it as much wind as its general charac- 
ter and the broadness of its vowel sounds 
justify. 

Anyhow, I climbed into my gharri, and 
then made the fatal mistake of paying my 
coolies about three times too much. In- 
stantly recognizing me for a greenhorn, 
they began to clamor for more, while the 
drivers of other gharris, as well as other 
coolies with whom I had nothing whatever 
to do, gathered about, shouldering and 
shouting in a jarring hubbub, demanding of 
me baksheesh.. This is a word which ought 
to signify reward money; but it has come 
to mean all over the East that which you 
throw to a beggar as well as that which you 
give in addition to regular pay for service 
of any kind. Incidentally, there are many 
parts of India in which you would be in- 
clined to think that the beggar population 
is in the majority, while you are so fre- 
quently surprised by having to tip men you 
ordinarily would not think of tipping that 
eventually you would hardly hesitate to tip 
a maharaja. 

The coolies and gharri wallahs were evi- 
dently in cahoots, because I had to stand up 
and all but belabor my driver in order to 
get him to move on; and when he did I 
heard behind me a jeer that made me boil 
with impotent indignation. I thought to 
myself, ‘‘So that’s how it is, is it?” 

I knew that only a short time ago such a 
performance would have been unthinkable 
and absolutely impossible, and I wondered 
if it was an example of what was going on 
all over India. It was, except that it was a 
bit of an exaggerated example. All over 
India the people are determined to demon- 
strate their equality with the white man— 
or to express their contempt for him—and 
they do not know how. Their demonstra- 
tion too often takes the form of mere rude- 
ness or worse, but in general it takes the 
form of studied and smileless insolence. 


A Chilly Welcome 


I met this form of it when I arrived at 
the hotel. The dapper brown clerk behind 
the desk permitted me to wait while he at- 
tended to something that seemed to be the 
matter with his thumb nail, and when by 
drumming on the counter and making a few 
other motions I attempted to intimate that 
I was real, and not something painted on 
the scenery, he reached out and turned the 
register round my way without even so 
much as lifting his eyelashes. 

Then I spoke—oh, so gently! I told him 
my name and that I had cabled two weeks 
before from Cairo asking to have certain 
accommodations reserved for me. I knew 
the hotel. I had lived in it for weeks on end 
and knew just about what it could do for 
me. I was to learn from this young man 
just about what it could do to me. He as- 
sured me that no reservation had been 
made, but thought he could give me a room 
in the annex across the street. Oh, very 
well! I nearly lost my temper when he said 
he thought that within a week or two they 
might be able to take better care of me. I 
wanted to ask him if he thought for one mo- 
ment that I would stay in his bloomin’ old 
hotel for a whole week, but I held my peace 
and followed the boy with my bits of lug- 
gage down through a long corridor, out 
across a side street, up two flights of stairs 
and into a room that had no window, no 
outlook, no opening of any kind save the 
door, which opened onto a public baleony. 
I sat down in its one and only chair and 
began to laugh; and please believe that I 
had begun to be really amused. Why have 
everything just as you want it, well- 
ordered and as it should be? I said to my- 
self, “Welcome, little stranger—welcome to 
Bombay!” 

By that time a good many minutes had 
passed since the big gun that booms daily 
over the city had announced the hour of 
noon, and having had since the bewitching 
hour of half past six in the morning nothing 
but a chota hazri—which is Hindustani for 
a “little breakfast,” consisting in my case 
of a cup of coffee and a bit of toast—I was 
what an Englishman would call fairly peck- 
ish for some substantial nourishment. My 
trunks were delivered, and after seeing 
them disposed of and the baggage coolies 
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out of the way, I went across t 
the hotel ich have to offer j 
line. 

It is a very handsome hotel 
handsomest in the Orient, as a 
fact. Like the rest of modern Bom! 
riotously ornate in its archite¢ 
decorative features; but as a h 
you get in under its striped-brick y 
its gingerbread and gewgaws, it isy 
adapted to its purpose, and w 
being run chiefly for the benefit 
officers on duty in Bombay its 
at least willing if not notably 
food being all that the food 
would allow. 

There is a wide, tile-paved 
offices on one side, some small 
on the other and two little eleya 
ning in an open shaft right up fp 
middle of it. If you were new to 
had just arrived in Bombay, fo 
and had seen nothing on the 
Eastern than is to be seen fr 
deck at Port Said, you would b 
in the kind of people who 
lobby a rendezvous. You are tre; 
only to a bewildering variety of | 
costume but also to various 
Eastern nakedness, which yot 
notice unless you are used to i 


Coats Without Pa 


This makes me think that ] 
to remark that after 150 year, 
association with Englishmen, 
better than most men how to y 
the Indian man is the worst dr 
face of the earth. The dress 0 
woman, fortunately, has h 
touched by Western influence, 
fore still very beautiful, and 
wholly Eastern. But the kin 
women who wear beautiful clot 
often to be seen mingling with 
when they are seen they are enyi 
indescribably ugly all-over wi 
but eyeholes in it, which looks 
world like the regalia of the Ku} 

A good many men in the git 
adopted European dress altogeth 
wear it with as much regard to its ¢ | 
is necessary to make them mena l 
place. But the great majority } 
cepted the coat and shirt only, al 
resolutely set their faces against soc 
sers, collars, neckties, hats and : 
such abominations, with the result 
average man, from a sartoria 
view, Is a grotesque compromis 
that, his clothes are an exact rep 
of what he ordinarily is himse 
man about town, draped in I 
from his waist down, and wearii 
coat with a shirt tail flopping 
from under it, you may be sure 
good deal of an up-to-date citize 
may also be sure that he has ado’ 
quired, accepted, absorbed —what 
will— Western education, culture, 
and ideas in general to just about 
extent that he has let himself in 
comfort and expense of Western } 

In the big dining room on the iti 
up I found a little table by the bali 
overlooking the bay which had 
little table many a time before, 
cause my troubles were over for 
ment and everything began to 
pleasantly familiar, I sat down 
feeling that I really had arrived, ‘1 
after all, things might not be so 
ferent. F 

For a good many years the Bon 
provement Trust, which is a se 
and professional, semiprivate 
teer, partly philanthropic a 
public-spirited institution bent | 
the fair city a better city to 
more ornate than it is—if such 
possible—has been working 
wall and fill within it which bri 
ready broad and beautiful 
ends in a wide-curving thrust 
bay just where the little harbor of 
club begins. And on the far ou 
this circle they have been buildin, 
did ornamental and monumen 
which is to be known as the Gate 
This is almost directly in front of 
and was to me a very familiar D 
otherwise magnificent scene. — 
very broad and is rimmed roun¢ 
away peaks that change color ma 
in the changing lights of day, tha 
pled with spirits and strange 
with ancient temples and s 
Hindu legend. There are 
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all cars ride 
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Dayton Cord, 
with low air pressure 
assumes shape of 
an ideal curve 


ton Thorobred Cord built 
for low air pressure 


‘tire is designed and constructed so that 
| ights and impacts are evenly distributed. 
a are no strains or bulging at any point. 
( is no tension between the tread and 
(8. This prevents tread separation. 


\jxead is strengthened to prevent surface 
ing or a break in the carcass. 


Surface Crack 
jSand Carcass Breakage 


Bulge 
Tread Separation) 


\ tire not built for lower 
air pressure 


h major weaknesses develop when this tire 
1 with low air pressure. 


hi reatest weight of the car is directly above 
*houlder of the tread. This forces the 
ts inward, resulting in a bulging which 
*s|\ys the tire. 

hjread rubber has a tendency to slide out- 
causing tread separation. 

‘ lakness develops at the edge of bead 


4) rcement, resulting in a crack in the surface 
nd break in the carcass. 
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tor All Tires 


ie inComfort! Get Long Mileage! 


By Using Dayton Thorobred Cords 
With These Low Air Pressures 


OU will recognize at once how Dayton 

Thorobred Cords protect your car from 
road shocks, prolong its life, and save re- 
pairs. You will be impressed immediately 
with the greater comfort, the absence of 
rattle and vibration, the freedom from skid- 
ding and the better braking qualities of 
your car. 


Combined with these unusual qualities 
there is a rugged durability and a remark- 
able freedom from ordinary tire trouble. 
The Dayton Thorobred Cord has supplied 
a demand for greater service, greater com- 
fort, greater safety and greater economy. 


Only after three years of experimental 
engineering, test and proof, was this tire 
offered to the motoring public. Four hun- 
dred thousand are in use today. It has met 
with a welcome such as has never been ac- 
corded a tire. All previous records of sales 
have been surpassed, with an increase of 
more than 70 per cent over any other year 
in our history. 


The Dayton Tire Dealer near you will 
point to amazing records of mileage and 
offers you a distinctly different type of tire 
service than you have ever received. 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mer. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Easiest selling tire on the market. A few good dealer territories still open. 
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Built for Low Air Pressure = Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 
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ILGAIR Unit Heaters 


ep BE Iigair Unit Heater is an advanced idea 


in heating small or large factories, foundries, 
warehouses, garages, etc. It is a unit system of blast 
heating that requires no ducts or high power blowers 
—conserves fuel, saves power, speeds up heating and 
confines the heat waves to the floor where needed. 


Each unit constitutes a separate heater or 
cabinet, enclosing an J/g Self-Cooled Motor Propeller 
T'an and a series of heating coils 
which are supplied with steam 
or hot water. By the action of 
the fan, live air at low velocity is 
drawn into the heating chamber 
and quickly tempered and dis- 
charged downward in volume 
over a maximum area. In warm 
weather //gair Unit Heaters can 
be used for cooling by recircu- 
lating air without heat. 


In practising economy 
and seeking an efficient and Ilegair Unit Heaters are made 
flexible method of heating, over /” “ing and floor installation 
400 representative concerns have installed some four 
thousand different J/gair Unit Heaters. The Morton 
Salt Company operate 50—Ford Motor Company use 
200—Montgomery Ward & Company 45—Brunswick- 
Balke 18—Case Plow Works 31. 


Write for comprehensive illustrated literature. 
Layouts and estimates will be submitted without 
obligation through our nearest branch office. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Company 
2856 North Crawford Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR OFFICES: 
STORES: FACTORIES: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS - THEATRES: 
RESTAURANTS : HOUSES —- ETC: 


‘Will More Money Help? 


AVE you ever wondered how your present income could 
H possibly pay the bills? And what you could do to bring in 
a little more? Mr. Theodore P. Huntley faced that problem 
early last fall—and he solved it, as hundreds of other ambitious 
men and women are doing, by arranging to send us new and 
renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. Mr. Huntley earns 
practically all of the generous commissions we pay him while on 


his way to and from work. He says the time so spent is more 
profitable than anything else he ever tried. Every month we 
pay him extra money. 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


If you have read this far, you can, of course, use more money. We've 
shown you how others are doing it—in an easy, pleasant, dignified way. 
Thinking you’d like to try it will get you nowhere. Sending the coupon 
below will bring you information showing why you do not need previous 


experience to succeed and how you may make $10.00, $25.00, $100.00 
a month extra. Act now! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
397 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: You're right. I can use more money. Tell me how, but without obligating 
me in any way, 


Name 


Address 
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ships lying in the harbor, while innumera- 
ble small picturesque craft under sail go 
scudding about in all directions. Naturally, 
the arch in its present stage of development 
is a good deal of an obstruction. One sup- 
poses it may be effective enough when it is 
finished, but I was interested to observe 
that not much headway has been made with 
it during the past five years. 

And this reminds me in almost unavoid- 
able sequence that there have been terrible 
times in India within that period. They 
have not all been due to the political up- 
heaval, either; not by any means. 

While the Allies and the American Army 
were making their final great effort in 1918, 
and the eyes of the world were riveted on 
the Western Front, the people of India were 
cowering under the worst scourge that had 
ever visited even this land of scourges. In 
the first place, there was an epidemic of 
those epidemics of which India is regularly 
the victim—epidemics of plague, cholera, 
smallpox, dysentery and fevers of various 
kinds; and added to these there was an epi- 
demic of influenza, the frightful toll of which 
was in excess of 6,000,000 lives! 

In 1917, when—in round but slightly 
reduced figures—267,000 people died of 
cholera, 62,000 of smallpox, 261,000 of dys- 
entery, 437,000 of plague, 4,555,000 of fevers 
and 387,000 of tuberculosis, the total num- 
ber of deaths from all causes was 7,803,832. 
In 1918 the total number of deaths from 
all causes was 14,895,801! These figures 
speak for themselves. If within one year we 
got an increased death rate of more than 
100 per cent, what would we do? Under 
such circumstances, in densely ignorant 
India, they are not able to do much of any- 
thing except stampede in uncontrollable 
masses and run round in circles. An in- 
creased mortality from cholera in 1918 ac- 
counted for 560,000 deaths, and nearly 


| every other epidemic disease made for itself 


a record that had hardly been approached 
within a decade; but influenza was the 
great destroyer. 

Then followed years of hardship, when 
business of all kinds was reduced to un- 
precedented straits; when the purchasing 
power of the rupee dropped, and kept on 
dropping by progressive percentages; and 
when areas here and there were plunged 
into the fearful difficulties and disasters of 
famine conditions brought about by the 
local failure of the rains and that had to be 
dealt with regardless of the adverse circum- 
stances. It was a pretty awful time in 
which to be carrying on a systematic agita- 
tion for the overthrow of established au- 
thority, since the chief immediate effect of 
such agitation could not fail to be violent 
outbreaks in different localities, adding to 
the harvest of death and engendering wide- 
spread bitterness and ineradicable hatreds. 
But by the end of 1918 Mr. Gandhi was well 
on his way to the point where he was ready 
to launch his Satyagraha, or Soul force, and 
nonviolent-noncodperation movements. 


Golden Days That Never Were 


I must not yield to the temptation to 
mention Mr. Gandhi any oftener than I can 
help; but having mentioned him, and 
speaking of famine, I am reminded that this 
is a favorite subject of his and of his army 
of lieutenants who write and preach his 
homespun gospel. It is said that more than 
60,000,000 Indians have died of starvation 
since Victoria proclaimed herself Queen- 
Empress of India, and the agitators have 
exhausted the resources of rhetoric and 
statistical ingenuity in an effort to prove 
that this record is due solely to what they 
call ‘‘the drain of the home charges,” which 
is what England has been in the habit of 
taking out of India more or less in the way 
of direct tribute, but which has come lat- 
terly to mean more nearly that which has to 
be paid in England for the administration 
of Indian affairs. 

The eloquent Swarajists refer to the 
golden ages of India under Hindu kings and 
Mogul emperors, when there was no such 
thing as hunger in the land, forsooth. But, 
unfortunately, in the histories of the far- 
gone past there are tales told of famine and 
disease, disaster and devastation, disorder 
and general demolition that nothing in 
modern annals can hope to equal; and it 
would be easy enough for the British to 
prove that the record of 60,000,000 deaths 
might very well have been twice 60,000,000 
if it had not been for measures undertaken 
by themselves, unaided and even opposed, 


to ameliorate famine conditions as they 
developed, to establish communications 
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throughout the country and t 
irrigation vast areas from an 
dependence on the rainfall, 
may be a race of horned deyils 
ernment they have maintai 
may be as satanic as Mr. Gar 
and undoubtedly believes it 
nevertheless, every once in a} 
do something for their own } 
somehow or other turns out 
widely beneficial. 
While I was having my litt] 
doing a good deal of thinking j 
kind of way, and was won 
vaguely than I should have b 
what my first step out into In 
be. Ihad no plan. I didn’tk 
I should start traveling ea 
south. I knew that whichevey 
I was bound to have to pay in 
and painful effort for everything 
to myself that I might achieve 
that in about three weeks I wi 
get prickly heat and probabl 
ache from wearing a heavy ¢ 
sun helmet. It is my belie 
helmet was ever made to ff 
head. 
Thad an omelet and some fre 
and there were French rolls 
pretty good to me. I had been 
British ship from Port Said, 
age baker on the kind of Brit 
plies the byways rather than th 
of commerce regards baking ne 
but as a painful duty. What 
he turns out in a spirit of grit 
tion to produce something 
French rolls, and butter that w 
perfect imitation! With these an 
thoughts I was having a good 
all by myself. The burning g 
ing on the bay, and the cold win¢ 
the bay was softly riffled, \ 
only in an occasional whiff dows 
of my neck. 


The Bombay Yach 


Many men were working or 
India, and they looked like so 
beetles crawling about the 
intricacies of the bamboo s 
which the arch was envel 
thought to myself, “Come 
starve who may, we Briton 
building at the expense of the 
taxpayer monuments to th 
British Raj!’’ Many other 
ing on the sea wall, moving 
ants in long lines, carrying log 
stone, mortar and crushed | 
thought to myself, ““Come t 
British Raj, if it is to be thru 
leave behind it plentiful evi 
solidity of its character and 
edness in connection with me 
which it was actuated while i 
its picturesque supremacy.” — 

The gardens of the yacht 
which I was able to look, were 
ful. They were bright with 
brilliant tropical foliage, and¢ 
deep green of the cool seaso 
than four years since I had 
club, so I smiled at it an 
d’-do!”’ It is one of the ni 
world, and is famous in all qu 
empire upon which the sun 
German architecture filled n 
oak-beamed angularities and 
memories. I thought mayb 
there that night if in the mear 
announce my arrival to a sui 
of members who knew me. 
sudden pleasure that it wa 
place to dine and remembe 
sive comfort of it—the arti 
big reception rooms; the q 
rooms, with bookshelves fil 
and long tables covered with 
papers, all of them ancient, 
none the less interesting in a 
where news a month old has 
power to thrill. 

I remembered deep, cool 
open windows where one co 
without fear of being distur’ 
bered the big pillared dining 
tables in the angles of the 
membered a good orchestra 
ican music, and the fact 1 
within sound of it were goo 
if you happened to be dancil 
ner who could dance or with 
had achieved that altitude | 
lends to any kind of ewkwart 
grace, I remembered the gra 
ning down across a well-ke| 
bay side, where there wer 


ornamental railing and more 
» deep, cool and cane variety, 
had spent many a cooling and 
terval looking out over the 
ere were many lights in the dis- 
spital ships, on merchantmen 
war; and where, in the imme- 
und, there were even in those 
of little white dancing yachts, 
't phosphorescent wavelets as 
lled in under them to break in 
‘rmurs and greenish phosphor- 
ist the sea wall. 

idenly wondered if any Indian 
n invited to the yacht club. I 
se, that no Indian ever had; but 
land very casual thought was 
xat Indian political offensive 
oroken down at least some of 
irks of British social exclusive- 
', too, as a matter of fact; but 
ould never picture his club as 
ks; he would think of it rather 
sitadel. I recalled that I was 
ocked when I learned that no 
dis club could invite an Indian 
ywever brief an interval or for 
whatsoever; and it made no 
iat rank or plentiful lack of it 
ight have either. He might be 
merchant or a maharaja; he 
jistinguished citizen prominent 
if the learned professions; he 
geelebrated author or eminent 
psome sort—India produces a 
}number of all such men; or he 
¢ an ordinary Indian gentle- 


ss, he could not enter the 
j.cts of the Englishman’s club. 
‘id that this fact—a fact re- 
ver India wherever there is an 
's club—and that which it de- 
tig fundamental in the British 
re done more to undermine the 
tial structure in India than all 
j2conomic and political injus- 


ilishman, an Indian, no matter 
e, is and always has been not 
at a native; and though the 
dian resents being referred to 
énore bitterly than he resents 
on earth, the average English- 
ja—with exceptions, to be 
i thinking of Indians merely as 
referring to them as such not 
»rsations in which Indians par- 
in the press as well, and even 
serious writings about India 


idian Magicians 


th say of themselves that a 
er learns anything and never 
‘ing, and they seem to take a 
‘pride in their customary and 
“tinently successful process of 
g along; but in India, with a 
\ observing with an enhanced 
1) they do and questioning with 
\fissourian attitude their man- 
it, it may be that they are up 
kind of proposition, which will 
foremost for a modification of 
f attitude and will then require 
t handling monumental tact 
1 judgment. They will have to 
Her of things, and among the 
vill have to forget, perhaps, is 
Ore they have been able to si- 
lian battery, so to speak, by 
Sagger stick at it. 
‘le pavement in the bright sun- 
ndian magicians and snake 
1; disposed themselves and their 
a. for the benefit of the people 
€oalconies and in the windows, 
dall else for the moment in the 
itching them. I like magicians 
e/harmers, while the plaintive 
urd pipe with which the snake 
‘es his cobras rear themselves 
nd spread their hoods is to me 
€nost enticing sounds I ever 
dnot like the cobras, but they 
-and I never grow weary of 
tim. Their master sits on his 
'l; to them the little resolveless 
hich they seem to respond, 
swing and sway before him 
-¥nches of his face, darting their 
jit at him every now and then 
+1s calculated to give the idle 
C1 chills down his back. Then 
t}» puts them away by causing 
41 round and round into a very 
fs asket, which one knows to be 
lled with snake once they are 
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And that is the point at which he lifts his 
eyes appealingly to the windows and the 
balconies as much as to say, ‘Well, of 
course, sahibs and mem-sahibs, without pay 
I cannot be expected to perform.” 

Likely as not someone from some point of 
outlook will shout down and ask him if he 
can stage a fight between a mongoose and a 
cobra. But, no! Nota cobra! Cobras are 
very valuable, and for why should a mon- 
goose be permitted to slay the Shesh, 
emblem of all eternity, for mere sport? But 
another kind of snake? Yes! And very 
vicious too! A good fight, sahibs and mem- 
sahibs, for rupees. Please, the money first. 
How much you give—the money? 

The sahibs and mem-sahibs begin to toss 
down to him the small square anna pieces 
that amount to rupees—there being only 
sixteen annas to the rupee—so much sooner 
than they look as though they might, and 
first thing you know he has reached into his 
magician’s bag and produced the friendliest- 
looking and liveliest little animal you could 
possibly imagine. While he gathers up the 
annas and counts them with an air of disap- 
pointment amounting almost to grief, it 
goes darting about on its tether and sniffing 
along the pavement with an interest in life 
nothing short of the utmost. After which 
he dives once more into his big calico enve- 
lope of all the mysteries and brings forth a 
perfect horror of a long gray reptile, which, 
upon gaining its freedom, instantly makes 
off for somewhere where it thinks it would 
rather be than where it is. Simultaneously 
the mongoose is freed from his tether and 
the ensuing spectacle is a pretty unpleasant 
thing to witness unless you are able to yield 
to its rather horrible fascination. 


Mongoose versus Snake 


At first you are almost sure to think that 
the serpent has no show and that the exhibi- 
tion is anything but sporting. You will be 
feeling utterly disgusted with it perhaps; 
but presently you begin to realize that the 
mongoose is not having it all his own way, 
and though you know that killing snakes is 
his business in life and that his attack is 
wholly instinctive, you have to acknowl- 
edge that he is a plucky little beast. 

He keeps out of the way of the snake’s 
head as much as possible, and makes for 
the back of its neck; but if there is any- 
thing quicker than a mongoose it is a snake 
in a fight with a mongoose. One of the 
chief concerns of the mongoose is to keep 
himself from being wrapped in the snake’s 
coils in a flash as swift as lightning. He 
leaps about here and there, maneuvering 
for position, while the snake winds round 
and round, its head up, its forked tongue 
darting in and out and its eyes fixed bale- 
fully upon its enemy. Then with a sudden 
rush the little fellow closes in, only to be 
knocked galley-west by a blow from the 
serpent’s head. The fight begins to be in- 
teresting. He is back again in the hun- 
dredth part of a split second and there is a 
general mix-up, with much wriggling of 
mongoose and lashing of snake. The mon- 
goose shakes himself free, backs off and 
looks the situation over for a moment; then 
with a swift and beautiful spring he lands 
on the right spot and fastens his teeth in the 
back of the writhing reptile’s neck. After 
that it is only a matter of a moment or so. 
He lets go and resumes his darting about 
and sniffing along the ground until he is 
caught and put back on his tether or is 
chucked unceremoniously into the big bag. 

Then would the sahibs and the mem- 
sahibs be pleased to see the magician’s 
chela, his pupil and assistant, vanish into 
thin air? Would they like to seea mango tree 
grow where no tree ever grew before, or could 
grow? Look, sahibs and mem-sahibs, an 
egg; I break the egg in the little dish; the 
broken shell; see, I crumble it all up and 
put it also in the little dish; watch care- 
fully; I place the dish before you on the 
pavement, so; there is nothing touching it; 
you can see for yourself, and what you see 
you see; it is there; I place over it for just 
one second this little napkin; I show you 
there is nothing in the napkin; I beat it in 
my hand; I shake it out before you, so; I 
spread it on the little dish, and—one—two— 
three—I take it off. Ah-h, sahibs and mem- 
sahibs, it is the egg made whole and the 
little dish is clean! But a man must live and 
his chela must eat. If you would see the 
chela vanish and the growing of the mango 
tree there must be rupees. 

More coins are dropped down to him and 
he goes on from one bewildering trick to 
another, many of them being the secrets of 
the magician tribe in India that have 
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OW often do you inspect your brakes? 
You should do it as regularly as you look 

at your gas tank or your oil gauge. That’s what 
For they know that 
the ability to stop when you need to is more im- 
portant than to be able to maintain high speed. 
As soon as your brake linings show wear, have 
them relined with Multibestos, the brake lining 
that always gives long service. It is factory equip- 
ment on the majority of America’s leading cars. 


the big racing drivers do. 


Why do they use asbestos in brake linings? 


There’s a new booklet we want you and every other 
car owner to have. It answers in a wonderfully interest- 
ing way dozens of questions like the above, on which 
you may not be clear. Write for “Braking Safe” today. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY, WALPOLE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Detroit 
Export Office: 467 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Now I Make $100.00 a Week 


For Eight Years I Was Tied to a Job in 
a Retail Store; When I Finally Broke 
Loose, I Increased My Earnings 150% 


GEORGE GLICK 


For eight years I worked in a retail store, and as 
far as salaries go for that kind of work, I was doing 
pretty well. I got my $40.00 every Saturday, and 
I suppose I should have been happy, but somehow 
or other, that $40.00 a week wouldn’t buy me 
everything I wanted. Expenses piled up something 
awful. Baby had to have new shoes mighty often; 
Florence had to have her music lessons; my savings 
account didn’t grow; I didn’t carry enough insur- 
ance; I felt I wasn’t getting anywhere. 

Then one day, Mort Lyons, who had worked 
with me for years, dropped into the store and after 
the usual greetings, he told me what he was doing. 
I was surprised when he told me that he was aver- 
aging better than $80.00 a week. Now Mort is a 
pretty good salesman, but I knew I could outsell 
him. I had always been a hard worker, and was 
rated a better salesman. It set me thinking: if 
Mort can earn $80.00 a week, why can’t I? 

Mort told me of his connection with J. B. Simpson, 
and of the wonderful clothes they make to retail at 
$31.50. From what he said of the firm I knew they 
must be first class, because Mort wouldn’t be identi- 
fied with anyone that wasn’t. And when he showed 
me his samples, my eyes nearly popped out. There 
were the same fabrics for $31.50 that we were 
selling at much higher prices. ‘‘But, Mort,” I 
said, ‘how can they do ite?” “That’s a wonderful 
story in itself,” said Mort, “which I'll tell you 
later.’ 

I thought it over for the next few days, byt I just 
didn’t have the nerve to make the plunge. Sepa- 
rating myself from $40.00 a week sure and certain, 
rain or shine, seemed to me a very risky proposition. 
I talked it over with my wife and as usual, she had 
a good suggestion. She said, “George, take your 
vacation now. It’s January. Business is dull in 
your store, and they will be glad to have you go 
now. 

Well, the next week I started out and by the 
following Saturday I had earned $36.00. The 
second week I made $52.00 and had enough pros- 
pects lined up to bring me $50.00 more. I went 
back to the store and quit my job. They laughed 
at me when I told them what I was going to do. 
“You'll be back in a month,” they said, “begging 
for your job,’”’ but believe me, they couldn’t give 
me enough money to ever get me back into that 
old hole in the wall. 

I have been at it now fora year. Last month I 
made $520.00; the month before, I made $538.00; 
my earnings for the first year in this business will 
be about $4,850.00 and next year I will increase 
that by at least one or two thousand dollars. 


I am sitting pretty now. I’ve got a connection 
with the finest outfit you could possibly imagine: 
honest and honorable people, offering values that I 
am confident cannot be duplicated by anyone else. 
How they can do it is the wonder of everybody. 

One day I made a trip through their tailor shops 
and believe me, it opened my eyes. I found them 
cutting trimmings without any waste, by a process 
exclusively their own. I saw methods used by them 
that I had never heard of before, and I thought I 
knew something about making clothes, as well as 
selling them. I found them buying woolens and 
paying less than half of what we used to pay in our 
little store. I found them applying the principle of 
many sales and small profits and the highest effi- 
ciency in every department throughout their entire 
establishment. 

Believe me, it was a lucky day for me when I 
heard of J. B. SIMPSON. 

(Signed) GrorcE GLIck. 


If you are looking for a way to get into the big 
money class and would like to take up a proposition 
that will pay any diligent worker $50.00 to $150.00 
a week, write J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

The quality of their all wool tailored to order 
suits will amaze you. Their values are so extraordi- 
nary, and they've got it so far over any other tailor- 
ing you have ever seen at this price, that you 
will hardly believe your own eyes. Write them to- 
day. They will send you full information. Experi- 
ence in this line is not essential. They will teach 
you. One of their most successful men formerly 
sold stocks and bonds. Another used to be a grocery 
clerk. A third sold pianos. They will teach you— 
if you are willing to learn. Mail the coupon, or if 
you live in any of the following cities, call in person. 

Chicago 843 W. Adams Street 
New York 19 West 34th Street 
Minneapolis 1108 Nicollet Avenue 
Detroit 1550 Broadway 
Milwaukee 114 Grand Avenue 


Free information Coupon 


J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 601 
831 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


I have read the story of George Glick and would 
be glad to have you tell me more about the wonder- 
ful opportunity you have for salesmen. 
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Anywhere you go, or 
in any kind of weather, 
you can take Kraft 
Cheese intins,andmake 
your sandwiches fresh 
where you eat them. 


Nothing beats it for 
convenience; nothing 
equals it for condensed 
nourishment and 
wholesome goodness. 


Kraft Cheese in tins is 
just as Convenient in 
the home as on an out- 
ing. For it will always 
be-iresh,, tidneand 
creamy, no matter 
when you open it. 
AndwithKraft Cheese 
on the pantry shelf, 
come who may, you 
are always prepared 
to serve. There are 
eight kinds, all so 
good that they bear 
the Kraft name. 


No rind —it spreads. No waste 
—100% cheese. 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J.L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LtTp. 


MONTREAL,CANADA 
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proved so far, J am told, to be beyond the 
power of anyone else to penetrate. 

No doubt you have heard that there are 
fakirs who can throw a rope straight in the 
air and cause it to stand upright and rigid 
while a boy climbs to the top of it. J wish 
this were true, because I should like to see 
it; but I am afraid it is a traveler’s yarn. 
I have been diligent in my endeavor to find 
a fakir who could do it, but I have not suc- 
ceeded. I have asked one after another in 
different parts of India whether or not he 
had ever seen it done, and have met a varied 
response. Some I have found who have 
looked intensely embarrassed and very 


= | wise, as much as to say they knew a good 


many things they were not prepared to re- 
veal to a stranger. Others have declared 
that there is no such magician’s trick, while 
a very intelligent man in Benares one eve- 
ning told me that it was generally known 
among fakirs that foreigners believed in the 
ability of some of them to perform such.a 
miracle, but that in his opinion some for- 
eigners at one time or another had simply 
been hypnotized into believing they saw 
that which could not possibly be. 

He then declared that the sum total of 
Indian magic consists in quickness of the 
hand and cunning of the palm, plus a lot of 
idle chatter and unnecessary motions to 
keep the wits of the audience scattered. I 
said that was all very well, but that as an 
explanation it did not go far enough. I told 
him that I myself could palm a small coin 
or a bit of rolled-up cigarette paper, but I 
failed to understand how anybody could 
palm or otherwise conceal a half-grown boy, 
a dozen baby chicks, a white rabbit, a litter 
of writhing snakes, a half dozen eggs, two 
or three ordinary plates, a pack of playing 
cards, a handful of coins, ten yards of mus- 
lin, a pail of water, a ten-inch mango plant, 
several watches and as many rings all at one 
and the same moment. + He laughed and 
offered to teach me the whole bag of tricks 
at five rupees the trick, and rather insis- 
tently assured me that within two weeks I 
myself could become a magician, armed 
with a magic that would bewilder my 
friends and prove a source to me of unend- 
ing amusement. I knew it would be great 
fun, although I might never develop any- 
thing that could possibly be described as 
quickness of the hand; but I just didn’t 
have the two weeks or any fraction thereof 
to devote to such an enterprise.‘ 


A Pleasant Invitation 


When I returned to my cell on the second 
tier of the annex I found waiting for me a 
very pleasing surprise—pleasing, that is, 
under the unpleasant circumstances. A 
Government House chuprassy was there 
with a note from the military secretary to 
his excellency.which said that his excellency 
and Lady Lloyd wished me to transfer 
myself immediately, bag and baggage, and 
to give them the pleasure of my presence 
as a guest at Government House during my 
stay in Bombay. : 

I gave the matter a few moments’ prayer- 
ful consideration. Before I started for India 
I talked with a number of British friends 
both in London and New York, and de- 
clared that my purpose would be to get the 
Indian side of the raging controversy with 
regard to the reform of British govern- 
mental methods and procedures in India; 
and that therefore and because I am natu- 
rally predisposed in favor of the British, I 
knew I should have to avoid association 
with them as much as possible and that in 
particular I should have to avoid being 
caught up into the rarefied social atmos- 
phere as it is breathed in British official 
circles. I said I had some old-fashioned 
ideas about the sanctity of hospitality and 
what is due in the acknowledgment of a 
bread-and-salt obligation, and that I wanted 
to be free to form and to express opinions 
that might or might not be in opposition 
to what the British would believe to be true 
of themselves. One man said to me: 

“Good heavens, you don’t mean to tell 
me that under any circumstances you would 
hesitate to say.unpleasant things about us! 
Really, you shouldn’t! We are likely to be 
suspicious of anyone who has a kind word 
for us nowadays, or who doesn’t see behind 
everything we do some sinister and selfish 
motive. Go right ahead and say anything 
that seems to you to be true. But don’t 
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make the mistake of imagining. that you 
can get at the true situation in India by re- 
fusing to associate with Englishmen. If you 
are too much in English circles and happen 
to discover that England’s intentions with 
regard to India are not altogether Machia- 
vellian and dishonorable, the Indian pa- 
triots are pretty sure to accuse you of 
having been flattered and unduly in- 
fluenced; but I wouldn’t let that worry me 
if I were you.” 

And so on. He himself is a well-known 
historian and political essayist, and had just 
escaped from hot water in India, which he 
got into by writing somewhat disparag- 
ingly—however dispassionately—about the 
unpreparedness of the Indians for complete 
control of governmental affairs, and, as a 
consequence, of being among the first to 
suggest and clearly to outline a diarchical 
form of administration which—truth to 
tell—would leave the British in fairly com- 
plete if somewhat hampered authority. 


At Government House 


I was thinking of these things while I 
wrote a grateful acceptance of the invita- 
tion which their excellencies had so gra- 
ciously extended. I had never met Sir 
George Lloyd, the present governor of Bom- 
bay Presidency; but his predecessor, Lord 
Willingdon, and Lady Willingdon had been 
exceedingly kind to me during my previous 
visit, and had initiated me, with a good 
deal of very nice and very wholesome fun 
at the expense of my frank democratic sim- 
plicity, into the forms and the mysteries 
and the amazing formalities of official life. 
I was glad I had been through the mill and 
knew something about the gilded ropes. 
And let nobody think that this official life 
in India is like anything else that anybody 
is likely to come in contact with unless it 
might be in the realms of royalty. More- 
over, let nobody think that, to an Amer- 
ican, simple acquiescence in all forms and 
formalities should be instinctive. American 
social instinct is ordinarily expressed in 
boundless curiosity, a sense of unquestion- 
able and unquestioning equality and a vast 
friendliness, which ceases to be what it is 
only after it has suffered a sufficient rebuff 
to turn it into its exact antithesis. We area 
good-natured lot on the whole, but titles 
and honorifics as everyday and every-hour 
matters do not come trippingly off our 
tongues, and most of us would rather shake 
hands and say ‘‘Pleased to meet yer,” as 
the British accuse us of doing, than to at- 
tempt anything that might pass muster as 
a social genuflection. 

However, I shall be writing about all that 
sort of thing later on. Just now it should 
be enough to say that the late afternoon 
found me established in an adorable suite 
of rooms in the guest bungalow within the 
gloriously beautiful and parklike confines 
of the Government House compound. 
When I entered this suite under the smiling 
guidance of the military secretary it was 
like walking into the soft-lit sweetness of a 
model sanitarium for a rest cure. I have 
never had a rest cure, but I have been able 
to imagine what a privilege it might be. 

My sitting room was a furnished ve- 
randa—about twelve feet wide by twenty 
feet long—all in grays and greens, with 
couches and easy-chairs, a big writing table 
luxuriously equipped, palms and ferns 
everywhere, and everywhere cut flowers in 
a uniform tone of mauve; great branches 
of luxuriant heliotrope, purple pansies and 
cosmos in prodigal quantities. My bed- 
room and bath—about equal as to size— 
were white and blue; the perfect bed in the 
middle of the floor for proper air and safety 
from crawling things; areading lamp rightly 
shaded and rightly placed; quaint blue- 
and-white furniture of a handmade and 
decorated variety, with long mirrors in the 
wardrobe doors; on a table in a corner a 
large sweating carafe of ice-cold lemon 
water. Oh, I say! Under the veranda was 
a precipitous cliff overhanging a mass of 
tumbled rocks, against which the waters of 
the bay lapped ceaselessly but softly, while 
away across on the farther shore shone the 
splendid city of many gilded domes, tall 
steeples, lofty towers and slender minarets. 
I had passed through the Gate of India. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Egan. 
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DLD—you’ll like Clicquot Club best that way. 
hat the helpful Eskimo kid advises—and cer- 
'e ought to know. 


ws the coldness brings out the tang and fresh- 
us friendly drink. It makes it a mighty pleasant 
ster” of any throat. 

s why he’s so proud and happy to offer Clicquot 
everybody. He knows they’!l enjoy it and come 
>more. They do—they all like it. 


ittle Eskimo says the reason for the goodness of 
t Club is that every single thing in it is the 
»be had. And certainly he ought to know. 


7 CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
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UNDREDS of uses for Dutcu 

Branp Friction Tape in the home. 
For example, worn or broken electric 
cords are quickly repaired with it. 
Also used in countless ways around 
store, garage or shop—for electrical 
work; for mending tools or anything 
broken; for automobiles, cycles; for 
taping ball bats, golf clubs, tennis rack- 
ets. A daily friend in need—always 
keep a roll handy. 
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FRICTION TAPE 


Big industries use DutcH Branp Friction Tape 
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Tig LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the course of his article in letting the United 
States into the Court show how exclusive 
it is. In order to elect the judges it is nec- 
essary for the United States in some manner 
to be taken temporarily into the Assembly 
and the Council, and the operation is beset 
with obstacles. To take part in the election, 
it is said, is not, however, to act as a part of 
the League. In performing this function, it 
is claimed, the Assembly and the Council, 
although they totally and exclusively con- 
stitute the League, do not act as the League. 
They are in this case only designated elec- 
toral bodies. When they transact any other 
business they are the League, and the 
whole of the League; but when they elect 
judges they are not any part of the League, 
they are a separate electoral body, in which 
the United States may properly take part 
without in any way coacting with the 
League! 

What would an American court think of 
this attitude on the part of a business cor- 
poration with regard to an ‘independent 
body”’ which it had created and was sup- 
porting, and without which it, as a sub- 
sidiary, could not exist? And in what rdle 
were the Assembly and Council playing 
when they invented and promulgated this 
“distinct instrument,” the protocol? Were 
they the League, or were they only an elec- 
toral entity? 

It is not humanly possible for a Court 
constituted as the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice is constituted—every 
judge, except one, belonging to a nation 
that is a member of the League—not to de- 
fend the interests of the League as such. If 
there were any doubt on this point it should 
be removed by the fact that the Court is 
the official adviser of the League in legal 
questions, the greater part of its work thus 
far having been the rendering of opinions 
regarding the League’s activities. As to its 
jurisdiction in these matters, Article 36 ex- 
pressly says: “In the event of a dispute as 
to whether the Court has jurisdiction, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of 
the Court.’”’ The Court is therefore em- 
powered to determine what the rights of the 
League are in any question affecting its 
action, and withcut a trial of a special case 
the opinion of the Court becomes the law 
for the League. 

It must not be overlooked that the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations accords to 
the League powers of action which were 
never before claimed by any international 
body. It is unnecessary to mention here 
more than three or four. 


Economic Boycott 


Although Article 10 of the Covenant may 
be regarded by certain nations exposed to 
aggression as a very inadequate guaranty 
of their political independence and terri- 
torial integrity, it undoubtedly invests the 
League with a right of intervention which 
the Court would in principle be obliged to 
defend without being able to determine its 
limits. Article 11 accords to the High Con- 
tracting Parties the right to ‘‘take any ac- 
tion that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations,” but lays 
down no rules in restraint of this unlimited 
authority. These are, it is true, vague and 
indefinite prerogatives which might be 
harmless if all nations sincerely meant to 
be just. 

Article 16, however, invests the League 
with power to inflict a form of war more 
terrible than the conflict of armed forces. 
It is as follows: 


Should any Member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 
12, 18 or 15, it shall zpso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Mem- 
bers of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, or 
personal intercourse between the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such 
case to recommend to the several Governments 
concerned what effective military, naval or air 
force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the covenants of the League. 


To realize the import of this Article, 
which automatically brings a member of 
the League into a state of war with all the 


other members of the League, and visits 
upon it the prevention of all financial, com- 
mercial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking state 
and the nationals of any other state, whether 
a member of the League or not, it is neces- 
sary to consider what is involved in Articles 
12, 13 and 15. 

These articles impose upon every member 
of the League the obligation not to resort to 
war until the parties in dispute have taken 
the steps prescribed in these articles to set- 
tle the controversy by some form of arbi- 
tration or decision by the Council or the 
Assembly. In general, the obligation seems 
a reasonable one; but the machinery is 
cumbrous and its action dilatory. Were 
the aggrieved member permitted to take 
its case immediately to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and cite the 
aggressor to appear there without delay, 
there might be a prospect of a judicial set- 
tlement, if the rules of law were previously 
so clearly defined as to apply definitely to 
the state of facts; but, unfortunately, this 
prompt remedy, proposed by the committee 
of jurists, and the recommendation to clarify 
international law for this purpose, have not 
been adopted; with the result that, even 
as between the most juristically advanced 
nations, the chances of some spontaneous 
act of violence which could be regarded as 
a “resort to war” are greatly augmented. 


Ain Obvious Imperfection 


The imperfection of the Covenant, what- 
ever may be its advantages, is clearly evi- 
dent in the case of states of inadequate 
responsibility; and it is from these that the 
dangers of war principally arise. 

Let us suppose that in some nation where 
revolution is in progress, whether in Europe, 
America or Asia, the nation being a member 
of the League, the obligations of the articles 
in question are violated, and acts of war, 
which may be only resistance to interven- 
tion, are perpetrated upon an outsider. 
Automatically Article 16 becomes opera- 
tive, and ipso facto, all the members of the 
League are at war with the offending state, 
which is then legally subject to the extreme 
penalty authorized by Article 16. Beyond 
question, the Court, interpreting the Cove- 
nant as its final authority, would affirm the 
legality of the complete severance of all 
trade and financial relations and of all per- 
sonal intercourse between the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking state and the na- 
tionals of any other state, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. 

To comprehend the consequences of this 
decision, let us take an example. China is 
a vast country, frequently in a state of com- 
motion, with a weak government, and has 
been and is the victim of encroachments 
and pretensions by other powers which 
most independent nations would not en- 
dure. China is also a member of the League 
of Nations, and before resorting in any way 
to violence is under obligation to arbitrate 
every controversy under the articles of the 


Covenant, but has no recourse to the Per- | 


manent Court of International Justice for a 
remedy for any form of imposition without 
the consent of the powers with which she 
may have disagreement and from which she 
may suffer wrong. Being without remedy, 
would it be strange, would it even be culpa- 
ble, if some military leader, acting in the 
name of the state, should oppose encroach- 
ment, and thereby commit an act which 
would be held to be in violation of the Cove- 
nant? If this should happen, the Covenant 
would require, and the League’s Court would 
affirm, that all commercial, financial and 
personal relations between China and all 
other states should be completely cut off and 
prohibited. The United States, not being 
a member of the League, would have no 
voice in this matter. The League being 
above the law and not answerable for its 
actions, and all the great powers having 
declined to accept the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, no case could be brought 
before it by the United States; but, all the 
same, in its advisory capacity the Court 
would declare the perfect legality of this 
act of excluding all trade and all financial 
or personal relations and intercourse with 
China, and virtually the whole Western 
Pacific, by the nationals of the United 
States. If the United States had, through 
its membership in the Court, committed it- 
self to the acceptance of the Court’s deci- 
sions, it would find itself honorably as well 
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as legally barred from protest against being 
thus excluded and its trade destroyed, re- 
gardless of the motives that had prevailed 
in producing the situation. 

If, on the other hand, the Court were 
really a World Court, not bound by the 
provisions of the Covenant, it would con- 
sider the obligations of the League as not in 
any way permitting it to determine the 
rights of the United States by its action as 
a military alliance; and, if the League were 
really at war with China, the laws of neu- 
trality being in operation, the cost of effec- 
tive blockade would be so great, as compared 
with blockade by legally accepted decree, 
that the blockade might never be under- 
taken. 

If Article 16, as it would be applied by 
the League’s Court, presents a menace to 
the interests of the United States, it is mild 
as compared with the assumptions of Ar- 
ticle 17, which provides that, in the event 
of a dispute between States which are not 
members of the League, they shall be in- 
vited for the purposes of settling the dispute 
to accept temporary membership in the 
League upon such conditions as the Council 
may deem just. The article then provides: 


If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to 
war against a Member of the League, the pro- 
visions of Article 16 shall be applicable as against 
the State taking such action. 


This article of the Covenant authorizes 
the Council of the League to invite the 
United States to accept ‘‘temporary mem- 
bership in the League” for the purpose of 
settling a dispute with another state; and, 
in case of refusal and a decision of the 
United States to resort to arms against any 
member of the League, to apply the penalties 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

It is, of course, doubtful if the Council 
would in any immediate contingency ven- 
ture to apply those penalties. The impor- 
tant matter is that, in the opinion of the 
League’s Court, the Council would un- 
questionably possess a right to apply them; 
and adherence to the protocol of the 
League’s Court either implies conformity 
to the Court’s determination of rights or is 
on the face of it an insincere adherence. 

Will the United States put it in the power 
of any foreign body to determine when and 
upon what conditions it may rightly go to 
war? If, as some propose, war should be 
regarded as essentially a crime, it is not for 
a ‘‘military alliance’”’ which makes war, un- 
der certain conditions, automatically nec- 
essary, to determine when it is permitted 
and when it is punishable. 


Old Laws Superseded 


If, as here maintained, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations is controlling law 
for the League’s Court, it is evident that 
immense consequences are involved in ac- 
cepting as authoritative the Court’s deci- 
sions. Article 20 reads: 


The Members of the League severally agree 
that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating 
all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof. 


What then becomes of any “obligation 
or understanding”’ involving a previously 
accepted principle of international law, if 
it is not in harmony with the Covenant? 
And what becomes of international law 
itself as a body of jurisprudence, if it does 
not conform to the terms of the Covenant? 
But if we accept the claim of the Covenant 
to supremacy as determining international 
“obligations or understandings,’’ do we not 
subject ourselves in the last analysis to the 
League’s legal domination? 

It is possible for the bare majority of the 
Court, by a mere opinion asked for by the 
League, without participation by this coun- 
try, to construe the rights of other nations 
to the disadvantage of the United States. 

There are several American countries 
which have by joining the League of Na- 
tions assumed its obligations and exposed 
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themselves to its interference, under Arti- 
cles 10, 11, 16 and others. 

The perverted definition of the Monroe 
Doctrine in Article 21 of the Covenant, 
which considers it an “international un- 
derstanding,” brings the adjudication of 
questions arising in connection with it 
distinctly within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. When considered as an “under- 
standing,” the Monroe Doctrine is assim- 
ilated to a treaty. This fiction would bring 
a difference regarding the interpretation of 
the doctrine within the jurisdiction of the 
Court as a justiciable question. But the 
Monroe Doctrine is not an “‘understand- 
ing.”” It is merely the time-honored policy 
of the United States, and should be main- 
tained. It does not recognize the authority 
of the League’s Court, or of any court, in 
territorial questions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These are to be settled by the 
inhabitants of this hemisphere without 
European interference. But the provisions 
of the League recognize no geographic 
limits to its right of intervention, and the 
League’s Court would be obliged to sustain 
these provisions. 


Inequality of Treatment 


It would be insincere for the advocates of 
our joining the League’s Court to treat this 
contention with ridicule. They have al- 
ready openly committed themselves re- 
garding the danger involved. When joining 
the League was under advisement, Mr. 
Root and Mr. Hughes both urged the 
adoption of a reservation regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine, and both publicly warned 
of danger in accepting the League’s provi- 
sions on this subject. The fifth reservation 
adopted by the Senate, on November 19, 
1919, read: 


Said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is hereby declared to 
be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said League 
of Nations. 


Why was this necessary? It was because, 
under the Covenant of the League, many 
American states, members of the League, 
are subject to the intervention of the 
League. The right of intervention in this 
hemisphere by the League with regard to 
its own members would have to be sus- 
tained by the League’s Court. If the deci- 
sions of the Court were accepted as law by 
the United States, would not this country 
be honorably bound to abandon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? Will the Senate be ready 
now to accept the League’s law on this 
point through the action of the League’s 
Court? 

Article 22 establishes a system of man- 
dates over conquered countries to which 
there is no geographic limit. As the result 
of future conflicts this system might be 
greatly extended. As the mandates imply 
complete control and “‘secure equal oppor- 
tunities for trade and commerce of other 
members of the League,”’ and no others, in 
a question regarding the rights of the United 
States in mandated territories the Court 
would be bound to find that this country 
has no rights of trade and commerce in any 
of the vast territories now under mandate. 
After having accepted the authority of the 
Court the United States could obtain equal 
treatment only by war or diplomacy. 

It is needless here to multiply instances 
of what might be expected from the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice if it 
remains dependent for its existence upon 
the League. The American member might 
protest against certain decisions, but even 
he could not overlook the fact that he would 
be subject to removal by his fellow judges 
under Article 18 of the statute of the Court. 

So long as the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is in any sense dependent 
upon the League for its existence, being 
chosen, paid and pensioned by it, the judges 
must support the League and will inevitably 
be controlled by the League’s law. No 
doubt the League—that is, the Council and 
the Assembly—will not give orders to the 
Court. That is unnecessary. The orders 
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Ordinary Conical-Porcelain type of spark 
E. plug, formerly used by Bethlehem. Line 
A-B shows ‘' leakage path’’ over which 
current travels when this type plug be- 
comes carbonized. Compare with illus- 
tration at right. 


The Bethlehem ‘‘ Skirt’’ Porcelain, 
Nearly 50% less likely to foul 
through carbonization. Note that 
leakage path C-D is nearly twice as 
tong as line A-B in illustration on 
the left. 


Nearly 50% 
less likely 
to foul! 


N its literal sense, “carbon-proof” 
is a considerable stretch of the 
imagination, if not of the truth 
itself. So long as internal-com- 
bustion engines are fueled with 
gasoline, and lubricated with 
oil, spark plugs will pick up a 
certain amount of carbon, even 
though it be in the form of 
soft soot. 

The older your car gets, the more the 
spark plugs tend to foul—due 
to sluggish gasoline and the 
temptation to enrich the mix- 
ture by pulling out the ‘‘choke’’; 
to infrequent changing of the 
oil; and to worn piston-rings 
which admit oil to the firing- 
chamber. 

Whatever the cause, let’s admit that 
plugs do carbonize. The prob- 
lem is to render that carbon 
harmless. By comparing the 
diagrams shown above you will 
see that current must travel 
nearly twice as far before any 
Bethlehem plug can possibly 
short-circuit! 

Furthermore, the smooth, glass-like 
surface of the Bethlehem 
“skirt”? porcelain has less affin- 
ity for oil and carbon deposits. 

It is these definite superiorities that 
have led cars like Packard, 
Studebaker Light Six, Inter- 
national, White Truck, Stutz, 
etc., to adopt Bethlehem Spark 
Plugs as standard equipment. 

If you drive a Ford Car or Truck, or 
operate a Fordson Tractor, get 
from your local Ford dealer or 
garageman a set of Bethlehem 
Spark Plugs (Genuine Ford Part 
No. 5200) with the new “skirt” 
porcelain and convince your- 
self Bethlehem Spark Plugs 
do last longer. 
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are already in the Covenant of the League, 
which assigns its proper réle to each of the 
League’s organs, and will determine the 
policy of all of them, because it is their 
fundamental law. Their community of 
interest lies in helping the League to pre- 
vail, in order, as Lord Robert Cecil has 
expressed it, that the League may “become 
the sole international authority in Europe 
and the world.” 

An attempt may be made to controvert 
the reasoning here presented by citing 
Article 59 of the Statute of the Court, 
which reads: 


The decision of the Court has no binding 
force except between the parties and in respect 
of that particular case. 


Does this mean that the decision does 
not have the force of law? What then be- 
comes of Mr. Hoover’s assertion that ‘‘the 
Court is gradually to build up a complete 
body of international law’? And what 
becomes of the whole scheme of a judicial 
as contrasted with an arbitral court if the 
decisions are only isolated adjustments of 
particular contentions? Wherein is this 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
a law court if it does not declare the law? 

We must therefore either abandon the 
idea that this Court is a law court or inter- 
pret Article 59 in another sense; which is 
indeed the obvious sense—namely, that 
only those who are litigants are bound by 
the particular decision in the sense that 
they must act upon it. Others may, if 
they choose, refuse to litigate, and go on 
violating the law which the decision de- 
clares; but their conduct, although illegal, 
will be beyond the power of this Court to 
affect, unless these outlaws are disposed to 
put themselves voluntarily within its juris- 
diction, which is what the violator of law 
never voluntarily does. 

If the Court does not declare any law, 
itis not a court of justice. If it does declare 
a law, how can any just mind hold that 
those who, in the words of the protocol, 
“declare that they accept the jurisdiction 
of the Court,” are not morally bound to 
respect and obey the decisions of the Court, 
whatever they may be? 

Urgency to cast in our national fortunes 
with the League’s Court is often accom- 
panied with assurances that we take no 
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risk in doing so, inasmuch as we can always 
refuse to litigate, and therefore need have 
nothing to do with the Court’s decisions. 
Wherein, then, do we find either a national 
interest or a national duty in associating 
our nation with this enterprise, the merit of 
which seems to consist in avoiding the 
Court after we have agreed to participate 
in it? How is justice to be promoted, and 
especially how is peace to be secured, by 
abstention from appealing to the Court? 
Suppose all the members pursued that 
course, what would the utility of the Court 
be? We could, it is true, withhold all serious 
or doubtful cases, and thus escape judicial 
condemnation. We can, however, do that 
without membership in the Court, and far 
more consistently. But what would be said 
of our “national honor”’ if, having signed 
the protocol, we refused to appear before 
the Court in response to a demand for 
justice, or declined to accept as interna- 
tional law a decision or even an opinion of 
the Court? 

The conscience of this nation should 
shrink from and indignantly resent such 
temptations to insincerity. If we are ready 
to accept the League’s law and the League’s 
Court, let us be honest enough to cease 
cursing the League. If the League is impos- 
sible for us its law and its Court are equally 
impossible. 

In the presence of these facts, it would 
be a disregard of the interests of the United 
States and the rights of its citizens to 
participate in this Court by the payment 
and election of its judges and the recogni- 
tion of the legality of its decisions, so long as 
it remains the Court of the League. The 
indispensable first step to membership is 
that the Court be entirely detached from 
the League of Nations and made in the 
true sense a World Court, in which all 
recognized sovereign states should have a 
share in the choice of judges and be judged 
under a common:law. 

If the League, which is admitted to be a 
‘military alliance,’ declines to take this 
step, it cannot well escape from the charge 
that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is not only permanently a private 
court, as a part of the machinery of the 
League, but in some of its effects a court- 
martial in its relation to states not mem- 
bers of the League. 
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D> ze) 5 ZZ ‘ be =. As nothing was more difficult for me than to 
lEliselb Urry memorize, I had to struggle to master the self- 


imposed task. Atlast I knew the lines, and knew 
them so thoroughly that for three consecutive 
years I recited the poem with stupendous success, carrying off the 
prize each time—the repetition remaining undetected. Butatthe 
fourth contest Imet my Waterloo. The teacher remembered! 
In connection with my own school days let me observe that 
I do not believe there is a greater fallacy than the belief 
that one’s social standing is improved or cemented by 
the associates found in a classroom. School friends are 
almost invariably dead friends in an incredibly short 
period after graduation. Rarely in after life does one 
meet them; nor does, as a rule, the phrase, ‘‘I used 
to go to school with you,” strike any responsive 
chord. Schoolmates are not ships that pass in 
the night, but little skiffs which are generally 
engulfed by the fifty-thousand-ton liners of 
after life. Besides, very few women, as they 
grow older, like to face that ruthless reminder 
of the passing years. 


»lt from heaven shook even more than the Quak- 
gether we were thrown to the floor. There I sat 
ng from fear—plain physical fear—which ex- 


first birthday party, when three years 
ay little friends in the neighborhood 


dining room, climbed on a high 
_ all the large berries and hid 
eat later in selfish solitude. 
isode indicated a straight road 


arge bunch of green bananas. 
dananas were ararity. They 
zest passion, and I was never 
gemy appetite for them to its 
t/ I was six when I saw the 

stion being brought into the 
2d in a storeroom to ripen. 
Wednesday. I became ob- 
2 idea of getting at those 
ed feverishly until Sunday 
Jvarents, who were both God- 
l/went to church. I pleaded 
Ge, coughing, sneezing, hold- 
head and giving every evi- 
droaching malady. 


My Venture in Chickens 


HEN I graduated I was destined to re- 
strain my early evil tendencies, and to 
become a respectable member of society. 
My early mental training had been re- 
markable, for before I was seven my 
father was teaching me the first Latin 
grammar and directing my literary taste, 
so that I was reading daily and having ex- 
pounded to me the Odes of Horace, pages 
of Doctor Johnson, Tasso, Kant’s Critique 
of Reason, Jeremy Taylor’s Living and 
Dying, Plutarch, the Greek drama, Shak- 
spere, and a score of other classics the very 
titles of which are unknown to most of the 
youth of today. 

At ten years of age I gave an illustrated lecture 
on the solar system, with a lantern and slides 
belonging to my father. The room was crowded 

with expectant children, who had been mulcted 
of five cents each to listen to me. All went well 
until suddenly there was a strong odor of burning 
wood. In order to see the pages from which I was 
reading—my older sister having been coaxed to manip- 
ulate theslides, without compensation—I had seta lighted 
candle in my mother’s china cupboard. As the shelves 
were fairly close together, the origin of the fire was readily 
explained. The lecture came to an untimely end, but I have 
ijt be numbered. no recollection of returning the money at the door. 
: Sunday-school threats of eternal damnation flashed I will omit the many other influences and incidents tending to my 
3. Hell fire was sizzling. Red devils were dancing.  gyjsateth Marbury, 10 Years Old,  Pusiness development until I come to my first real venture, which had 
forks were pricking. I was broken at the wheel. Authority on the Solar System to do with the raising of chickens. Incubators were a new invention, 
ned, my flesh was conquered, my soul cried out. I but they seemed to solve my temporary problem. 

through remorse, but through fear. I had lied through fear. I was I was about twenty-five years of age, and lived with my family in a comfortable old- 
th fear. These three episodes are my earliest recollections. fashioned house in Irving Place, occupying a small hall bedroom in the third story. 
sin my memory are the incidents in a fashionable school which I attended There was ample space in it, so the incubator was bought and set up at the foot of my 
ts. I suggested to the class of some thirty girls that we should form bed. This wasin the month of February. I was a passionate admirer of John Ruskin, 
1secret society. The very name had an enticing sound. It suggested and I can remember perfectly regulating the temperature of the eggs while devouring 
nd all children are natural-born snobs. I proceeded to elect myself both at the same time the pages of Sesame and Lilies. 

Teasurer. A name had to be chosen and a pin designed. I decided that I had grown tired of doing nothing. I began to realize that the world was divided 
B. S. would look well interlaced, but what would those letters mean? into three groups—wasters, mollusks and builders. I made my decisionearly. I would 
it! “Asses Bray Shockingly.” This interpretation, born of the moment, not belong to either of the first two classes. I had danced and played long enough. I 
i tory to my classmates. I had seen to it that the selection and ordering had the germ of independence in my system. Besides, my father, like thousands of 
V\> to be my affair. The price was agreed upon. The pins were to cost others, had caught the get-rich-quick microbe. I wanted to have my own life-saver in 

its each. I recalled a little shop in the Bowery which supplied flags, case of financial disaster, so I thought that an anchor to windward would be advisable; 
l ablems. There I struck my bargain. The pins were to be made of shiny _ in other words, an individual bank account. 
y might suggest silver. The cost was to be eleven cents each. Therefore, Like the hayseed who first plays poker, my beginning was a glorious success. From 
lon I cleaned up the net sum of four dollars and twenty cents,representing one hundred eggs, eighty-seven chicks pecked their way into life. When old enough 
‘ y idea. I had something to sell and I sold it. they were carefully transported to Long Island, where we had an old-fashioned manor 
ry deals with an annual prize offered to the scholar who could recite with | house and farm. There I had my brooder ready to receive them. Not one died on the 
long poem by some distinguished author. I selected Gray’s Elegy. way. My venture prospered, and soon, on borrowed money which I eventually paid 
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‘at my chubby little person on the floor 
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ier and our kindly family physician racking 
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}n—until suddenly I heard fear expressed that 
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back, I built elaborate yards and in due course of time was 
the proud owner of what in those days was a large poultry 
plant. 

I became an exhibitor at the shows, and on one occasion, 
after making thirteen entries, took nine firsts and specials, 
It was a proud moment, but incidentally it bred romance 
as well as chickens.- A few days after the show closed I 
received an offer of marriage from a rival breeder in Con- 
necticut. He was a widower of forty and a well-known 
professional. Attracted, I presume, by my success, and 
remarking that I was, judging from my appearance, a 
healthy young woman, he with a keen business sense de- 
cided that I would make a practical helpmeet for him. 
Like many another girl overconfident of her charm, I 
thought I could marry whenever the spirit seized me, so 
I turned down this offer. I never drive through that par- 
ticular town in Connecticut that I do not think that I was 
served jolly well right for my conceit. I might have been 
a happy old grandmother by this time, had I not been so 
cocksure of myself. 

If, having read thus far, you feel any interest in my 
ancestry, let me state that I was born in New York City in 
1856, and was the youngest of five children. We came from 
a long line of lawyers, with an occasional doctor thrown 
in to balance the mental with the physical. My maternal 
grandfather, a Quaker, was Vice Chancellor William T. 
McCoun, a resident of Warren Street, and a page out of 
old New York. How often he described being taken, when 
he was a lad of seven, dressed in a little velvet suit with 
lace frills at his throat and sleeves, with knee breeches, silk 
stockings, paste-buckled shoes and a cocked hat, to meet 
General Washington! My maternal grandmother was a 
very handsome woman of Huguenot parentage. She was 
on the reception committee of the ball given to the Marquis 
of Lafayette, who evidently cherished a memory of her, 
because he sent her back from France, as a souvenir, a gold 
needlecase, which is still in my possession. 


John Jacob’s Selling Methods 


NM FATHER knew the founder of the Astor family, 
John Jacob, who dealt in skins as well as in real 
estate, and I have often heard the story of the way in 
which he traded. The skins were placed along the high 
shelves, with the tails of the animals carefully brushed, 
and hanging conspicuously over the edges. When the 
trader came into the little shop, which was ill lighted, 
he was invited to look over the stock, but his actual 
choice had to be made from the tails, for no skin was 
ever taken down until purchased. 

As frequently inferior skins had very bushy tails, 
Astor was thus enabled to unload much of his least de- 
sirable merchandise. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt the first was also well known 
to the citizens of those days. He did a thriving busi- 
ness by peddling in his boat cargoes of watermelons, 
then a great delicacy, between New York City, Staten Island 
andAlbany. This perishable freight, however, was handled 
with such skill that little of it rotted on the way. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was thus the pioneer in the fruit trade. 

Once I was 
taken by my. 
Grandfather Mc- 
Coun to the old 
meetinghouse 
which was at Lo- 
cust Valley, Long 
Island. The oc- 
casion was the 
funeral of one of 
his many Quaker 
cousins. The 
service was con- 
ducted in abso- 
lute silence, which 
lasted an hour, 
and which was a 
terrible strain 
upon my active 
little person. As 
we filed out, the 
other relatives, 
who were dressed 
most carefully in 
delicate shades of 
gray and fawn- 
colored silks, with 
immaculate white 
kerchiefs and be- 
coming poke bon- 


nets, exchanged 

condolences re- . & 
garding the de- .. 
ceased ‘‘sister’’— me ¥s45 


when suddenly 
one of the ladies 
leaned forward, 
took a fold of her 


Emma Jackson McCoun, the Author's Maternal Grandmother, 
of Huguenot Descent 
In the Oval — Miss Marbury’s Mother. 


friend’s dress between her fingers and exclaimed: “Dear 
Phoebe, thy dress is made of a beautiful quality. Where 
did thee find it?” 

I had always been told that Quakers knew nothing of 
vanity, of vainglory or of worldliness; from this time on my 
belief in them was shattered. 

Long Island was in those days unknown to millionaires. 
It was peopled by good substantial folk, chiefly farmers 
and villagestorekeepers. Therailroadswerestill embryonic. 
Glen Cove was the boat landing for Oyster Bay, and when 
we children were taken annually to pay grandfather a visit 
he invariably met us with a team of his big horses harnessed 
to one of his farm wagons, for when he retired from active 
law practice he had gone into gen- 
tleman farming. His livestock was 
my delight, and I remember how I te 
trudged joyfully with him over 
every acre of his property, growing 
daily more and more familiar with 
the complexities of crops and fruit 
trees. 

It was not until years later, when 
my mother had inherited the Oys- 
ter Bay homestead, that the tide of 
fashionable summer residents be- 
gan to flow in our direction. It is 
almost needless to state that when 
the old house came into our hands 
an architect of the worst period, 
and of the most vicious tendencies, 
was employed to do it over. He 
promptly destroyed every bit of the 
colonial landmark, and erected in- 
stead a hideous modern structure, 


Hon. William T. McCoun, Miss Marbury’s Maternal Grandfather, 
Lawyer and Gentleman Farmer 
The Silhouette Above is of Her Father, Francis Ferdinand Marbury 
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with jazzed roof and meaningless excrescenee 
our family lived until the death of my parents 

It was in Oyster Bay that I first knew Theo, 
velt, and it was he who inspired me to raise f 
tiffs. It was fortunate that the Bull Moose }; 
domesticated. At that time he was enterin 
political career in the State Assembly. He 
regular Fenimore Cooper gentle Narraganse 
can, large-stirruped saddle. On our barn 


ring, to which visitors tied their horses. 

My young neighbor Theodore found that 
tryout for his speeches, but in the end I pro 
appointment. 


One evening he appeared y 
manuscript 
a speech ] 


asleep, 


comment, ] 
the world an 
after years 
ferred to ¢ 
which he mé 
forgave. 


Ta } 
characteris 
velt might 
told here. 
When his 
all very ; 
to take tht 
coldest wi 
dock in ff 
more, his 
There he 
up, shiveri 
in their h 
Suddenly in| 
thunder he} 
out ‘‘ Dive!”’ at which command th 
leaped into the water, not daring to 
Roosevelt’s tone of authority on thes 
thesame which he used at San Juan Hill;i 
out his life. Roosevelt was metaphorica 
that those around him should “‘dive” if 
make good in his eyes. ; 

In those old Long Island days hunting 

ular sport, and whether the trails were 
foxes, the fun was the same. Theodore 
rarely absent from a meet. He rode har 
thing else that came his way. He always 
which at times became his torment, espe 
ing for a stiff fence. On one occasion I wi 


[foward Pressley, viewing the world from 
diana, U.S. A., thought it was something 
be an American. I remember very well 
dy used to talk about the tropics, its sim- 
ple and the riches they hadn’t the energy or 
— use of, it seemed no trick at all for 
Woung business man to step down there and 


Siaking money in Milo right enough; there 
ivelse. It’s hard to put aname to. Gus Hardy 
Tne; a lean, laconic fellow with homesick 
lited into Milo and saw Martha McAllister 
lenly and serenely to anchor. But he used 
2p voice quiet and his eyes intensely blue; 
ied about me, listening, into distance and 
t—black beaches and the thunder of giant 
1 mountain and the sweep of wide horizons 


s4sfied with Milo; call it that. 
'remember how soft I was. A construction 
0 knocked the tender self-concern out of 
to stand on my own two legs and not take 
l}»om doing it; practical men, those fellow 
e. But I was a trader by instinct and train- 
how I came to be hanging around the 
Sly in Mexico City, waiting for things to 


abe: my big chance came, the gambler’s 
ery man hopes for—a fortune to win and 
ic\to lose, 


: forgot to count my life among my assets. 
aguely of Anselmo Palomar, but I didn’t 
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I Turned to Remind Palomar That it Was His Move. 


even know that old Ben Murchison—shabby, thirsty old 
Ben Murchison — existed. 


II 


HE American Club in Mexico City was a weary place 

in those days. There were few of us left; so few that 
I, less than two years in the country, was on even footing 
with the oldest and bitterest of the old-timers. One 
subject made us brothers: How long—how long, O Lord, 
would the State Department at Washington let these 
things be? 

The letter rack told the story—stuffed with letters that 
got smudged and dog-eared waiting for men who never 
came; men who had gone home, or to China or Patagonia, 
or to the last place of all, which has no forwarding address. 
I remember a whole sheaf of them for a man named Kim- 
brough, and finally one with this appeal on the envelope: 

“Will any of his friends tell his wife what is known of 
him?” 

And a grim old-timer sent it back with this notation: 

“Murdered at Xochinango, in 1913, and not a durned 
thing done about it yet.” 

And this was 1915. Oh, well, likely it never reached her, 
anyway. Such messages going out of the country had a 
way of getting lost. 

Maybe the State Department knew how many Amer- 
icans had gone that way; but if so it didn’t seem to care; 
wrote a note about it and called it square. 

One day, after more drinks than either of us needed, 
Petersen took me into the deserted card room at the club 
for a talk. Petersen was an old-timer; had married an 
upper-class native. 1 helieye, and seemed to stand well 
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He Had Made it, as You Shall See. His Chair Was Empty 


with the government. His business made money when 
everybody else was just hanging on. He was the local 
manager for an American lumber company with sawmills 
in Texas and Mexico; a lantern-jawed, narrow-eyed 
Swede; not handsome, now that I come to describe him. 
But he seemed to like me and I wasn’t critical at the time. 
He began like a native, some distance from the point. 

“Look here, Pressley, what’s a foot-loose young man 
hanging around this God-forsaken place for? Why don’t 
you go where there’s something doing?”’ 

Lighting my pipe, I said, ‘‘Oh, I don’t know.” 

I did know; but a man doesn’t come right out and talk 
about formless dreams. I thought he meant go back to 
the States; and I wasn’t ready to do that. 

“How’d you like to run down to Guatemala, with the 
chance of making a fortune?”’ 

That was different. I cocked attentive ears. He brought 
an atlas and showed me Guatemala, the district of Peten 
lying northward between British Honduras and Lower 
Mexico. 

“Mahogany. A thousand square miles of it, practically 
untouched.”’ 

“c Why?” 

“Takes energy to go after it. Wilderness; population 
less than two per square mile; hot as the seven brass 
hinges of hell—a fever hole for men who don’t know how 
to take care of themselves.” 

I wasn’t afraid of fever, never having had it; the wilder 
he made it the better it fitted that formless discontent of 
mine. 

“All right,” I said. ‘‘What do I do with this thousand 
miles of mahogany? Buy some of it for you?” 
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“Get a concession to cut timber from certain tracts. I’ve 
got the figures over at the office; I’ll step over and get ’em 
if you’re interested.” 

“T’ll go with you,” I offered, rising. 

“No, no; keep your seat. Back in ten minutes.” 

Now that was odd, wasn’t it? Preferring to talk business 
in the club rather than in his office. But I knew who he 
was, and never gave it a thought. 

He brought back quite a bulk of documents; maps, 
plats of two tracts as big as several counties, even a de- 
tailed cruise of the standing timber. He had gone into it 
thoroughly, it seemed. 

“Looks like a big thing,” I told him. “I should think it 
would be worth while to go yourself.’ 

“T wish I could,” said Petersen. ‘But I’m responsible 
for our plants here, and the way things are I daren’t turn 
my back. Of course, I don’t know that you can 
swing it 2 

“Make your proposition,” I said, “‘and I’ll just 
gamble with you; my time and expenses against 
what you're willing to pay—if you make it worth 
going after.” 

I didn’t notice, but I’ll bet the narrowness of his 
eyes relaxed a little then. He had me hooked. 

“Good boy!” he said approvingly. 
“T’ve been sizing you up, and I think 
you can swing itif anybody can. Your 
Spanish is good, and you know how 
toget on with people. What were you 
in the States—traveling salesman?’’ 

“Real estate.” 

“Better!’’ laughed Petersen. 

His proposition sounded good. A 
percentage to me on every log they 
cut; a percentage I could offer the 
government; and half of anything I 
could save from the government’s 
share would be added to mine. A for- 
tune to win and nothing much to lose. 

Yes, it sounded good. Too good! 
I can see it now. We signed a very 
formal and legal contract, calling in 
a notary to witness it. And I set out 
as happy as if I’d had good sense. 
At Manzanillo, learning that I’d have 
to wait ten days for a Pacific Mail 
boat, I took deck passage on arusty 
Mexican freighter. The only other 
passengers were a band of gypsies 
camped on the forward deck. 

At Acapulco, farther down the coast, a small, very 
handsome man with a huge servant came aboard. 


qr 


T ALL slides into one impression now: the hot ship 

smell of tar and bilge water, the gay dirty colors of that 
band of gypsies below us on the forward deck, the misty 
hills of Central America crawling by on the horizon and 
the sun soaking up what air there was—day after day; 
Palomar and I playing chess in the narrow shade of the 
captain’s cabin, and that other one, the huge and silent 
Gabriel Zalas, stupidly looking on. 

Soft womanish brown eyes had this Anselmo Palomar, 
and a short mustache that he stroked when he was 
thoughtful—hiding his mouth with his hand. I rarely did 
more than make him think; I could rarely beat him. 

““You—how shall I say?—you detain your hand, Sefior 
Pressley,’’ he used to say. “Your rook and bishop attack 
was brilliant for offense, but weak when you tried to with- 
draw after winning the pawn. Like your Mr. Wilson at 
Vera Cruz; eh, Gabriel?” 

“It is so, Don Anselmo,” the giant Zalas would gravely 
agree—not really getting a word of it. 

All Latin America was still laughing at us over that 
thing at Vera Cruz—dashing in and backing out again, 
accomplishing nothing but the downfall of one dictator 
who had insulted the American flag and the succession of 
another who thumbed his nose at it every day. Oh, I was 
bitter about that; we all were, down there. Before the 
Latins we had to pretend there was something behind it; 
something that didn’t meet the eye; but among ourselves 
we were bitter, I won’t deny. 

“You could have had Mexico,” said Palomar; “all 
military men admit it.’ 

“We don’t want Mexico,” I argued—wondering what, 
officially, we did want. Nobody at Washington seemed to 
have the faintest notion how the Latin mind worked. 

“Then why take Vera Cruz? A pawn is worth nothing 
in itself. You Americans,” Palomar used to say—“you 
Americans are not yet men. You are big strong boys with 
many ideas, much energy, but no serious resolution. You 
lose a game and you laugh; you lose an election and you 
laugh.” 

“To win next time.” 

“Perhaps!” 

“At least we have peace and prosperity meanwhile.” 

“To play your game of business! Love, war, business, 
it is all a game to you! The day will come,” said Palomar, 


“when a serious race shall govern you; under firm rule 
you will achieve strong destiny.” 

He was quite earnest about it; I grinned. In the foreign 
clubs in Mexico I had heard Germans drink openly to The 
Day. It always tickled me. Palomar did not smile. 

“We, the Latins, are men; we do not play at things. 
When we fight we fight, and we die fighting rather than 
endure defeat.” 

And his eyes, too soft and liquid for a man, would begin 
to glow with exaltation at his own boasting. It was no use 
arguing with him, 

One of the gypsies died the night before we made San 
José de Guatemala. It wasn’t yellow fever he died of, but 
that made no difference to the port doctor. Blandly he 
condemned us to swelter in quarantine—hanging there at 
anchor, wallowing on those long slow swells, with thatched 

roofsin plain sight half a mile 
yonder the blessed 


away; 


I’ll Bet the Narrowness of His Eyes Relaxed a Little Then. He Had Me Hooked 


coolness of the hills, so near and yet so far! The great twin 
peaks of the volcanoes Fire and Water rising stark from 
the green lowlands, blue, silver-headed, painted on the sky; 
the terraced highlands, and the far misty line of the plateau 
that hid the capital and the northward slope into the vast, 
mysterious, hot forests of Peten—fortune waiting just 
beyond my finger tips! In English and Spanish and Rom- 
any we cursed our luck; even Gabriel Zalas, that patient 
whale of a man, grumbled deep in his throat. 

Under a tarpaulin stretched across a derrick boom the 
dead gypsy lay sewed in canvas ready to feed the sharks, his 
woman sitting on her heels beside him, rocking, rocking 
in her bright dirty dress, chanting her song of mourning: 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh!” 

Four notes like that, a weird half melody of grief; and 
words in Romany and English: “‘Good-a-by, my John, my 
man! Qh, oh, oh, oh!” 

Over and over, never stopping. Sun beating down on 
that dirty, weaving deck, naked children tumbling about 
like puppies, the elders of the tribe stolidly watching her, 
this woman grieving for her man; Palomar and I wearily 
beginning our hundredth game of chess. 

Came the chief of the gypsies to exhort the captain, 
chattering in four languages to make himself understood. 
The captain knew only Spanish; I had to bring my Eng- 
lish to his assistance. 

The dead man was a son of kings. It was not fitting that 
his body should be thrown like garbage into the sea. 

A son of kings! The old chieftain himself looked like 
the tail end of hard times; a withered, tattered mummy 
of a man; yet there was a hawk-nosed, hot-eyed dignity 
about him. It didn’t seem funny to me. The captain, 
though, only snorted. 

“When a man is dead he is dead. What matter whether 
he feeds the sharks at sea or the worms on land?” 

Gabriel Zalas, his eyes on the distant beach, uttered a 
monosyllable. Even now a boat was putting off. I re- 
membered afterward that Palomar stared very intently, 
hiding his mouth with his hand. Then his soft eyes re- 
turned to the captain and the gypsy. 


“But, captain,’ he put in, “‘no doubt th 
creatures, dumb brutes, so he called the gy, 
feelings like people. Eh, capitan? Perhaps it ¢& 
ranged if i 

He rubbed thumb on finger, meaning gold 

“Well, if ” said the captain, open to gop 

With a gesture of resignation, that tatter 
crow produced a leather bag, amazingly fat and 

“Eh, well, it is not legal, old one,” said 
“but because I like you I will see what can be 

I turned to remind Palomar that it was h 
had made it, as you shall see. His chair was 

I didn’t mind; I was very tired of che 
came slowly, balancing on the rounded crest 
sliding down and vanishing as if it had dived t& 
bottom of the Pacific; heaving up and comin 
It was no easy trick to catch the landing stag 
merged, now hanging high, the small boat rus 
down like an elevator uz 
wall of the ship’s side; | 
they made it and came | 
dozen barefooted fellow 
and one very fierce offi 
all over him and white 
grandly across his che 

He addressed the 
stern, or military, 
eyes were anxious and 
left the butt of his re 

“Summon all pa 

The gypsies, the a 
among' them, were 
cattle from the forwa 
ward came Gabriel Z 


\ ble; but Palomar did 
\ “No others?” 
wer" “No others, my ge 


the captain waved a 
that canvas bundle 
deck— ‘‘only a poor 
died. Very greatly hi 
give him burial on — 
“No others? Care 
the doctor.” 7 
““Eh—but wait! 
counted us most care 
eral, you are right. 
other. He sat here 
“Ah!” The gener 
against the rail, tryir 
directions at once. 
crew! Summon eyei 
The crew came, 
every soul, doubtle 
but Palomar did not 
“Now! Now, myt 
the search! Hesitai 
anything that moves 
“Your grace seeks some evildoer?” I vent 
“But a great one—that Mexican dog!” 
Diplomatic relations with Mexico seeme: 
but the captain and Gabriel Zalas, both M 
no sign of resentment, watching four or five bli 
cruised on the seaward side. 
“This Don Palomar!”’ said the general, 
in all directions at once. It is a very great il 
title don with a surname alone—implying, 
it is really a given name; that the owner v 
any. He breathed more fiercely when he 
nothing happened. “5 
Afterward I understood how importa 
mere infantry officer hunting Anselmo Pa 
“The Butcher he calls himself. But le 
I will show you how butchering is done! I 
said the general, twirling his mustache as 
ceeded and no sound of combat came; “ 
call me. Your grace has heard of me?” 
He did look something like a shark, at 
sharp nose and no chin to speak of; 
shark, if you can imagine such a thing. 4 
Palomar; but gosh, how he dreaded to fi 
One of the soldiers, passing under the a 
on the forward deck, gave that canvas 
functory jab with his bayonet. The gypsy 
the bundle did not move. 4 
I admit that my sympathies were all wit 
time. I had heard of the Mexican revoluti 
Butcher, but I suppose I couldn’t fit th 
yarns to the undersized, gentlemanly, soft 
who played chess with me and argued pol 
United States. No doubt I had picture 
monster about the size of Gabriel Zalas. 
Well, he had courage, which was more U 
said for the man who hunted him. The 
poked that canvas bundle was no joke. 
The rifle squad returned. L 
“Nothing, my general. 
board.” 
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the general. “‘You are sure?” 
eye about for a swimming head, he saw the 
’ One of them rolled as he looked; a white 
dand for an instant a man’s shoe broke the 


_the general, expanding. ‘‘He thought to 
Ly little brothers have him now!” 

‘sighed the captain, crossing himself, ““when 
/ he is dead. A little drink for the heat, my 


42d the cabin. Glasses clinked, oh, several 
10 doubt clinked too. It was a mellowed 
}who came out roaring to his squad, ordering 
i that stiff canvas bundle and lower it into the 
‘a stretched her arms after it, crooning, 


+, my John, my man! Oh, oh, oh, oh!” 
our, never stopping. Sun beating down, the 
long swells running under us, idle and help- 
| weariness of days; this woman crooning, 
4 arms to land, while sharks cruised on the 
You’ve no idea how a thing like that gets 
38. 
hen a man is dead he is dead! ‘Our term of 
vagged by. When at last we reached the 
the lock of my trunk had somehow got 
thing was missing that I could see. I had no 
ig through. The customs officials, hardly 
ssearched the huge and humble Zalas from 
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wre plenty of Americans in the capital; but 
tem looked me up at the Hotel Central to 
‘rd to the American Club. The American 

in Washington; his secretary, a languid 
casidered the diplomatic service a sort of social 
2d him even to speak of such crude things as 
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lumber. The American consul gave me one audience and 
turned me over to a high-collared assistant who spoke his 
Spanish out of the book and knew less about the tropics 
than I did. I met transient Americans and an elderly 
windbag named Ben Murchison, who lived at the hotel, 
would sit with me in the dim stone-flagged barroom and 
talk as long as I would buy. 

Plainly he had spotted me for a tenderfoot, but the 
entertainment was cheap at the price. 

“T come out here peaceable as anybody,’ he said, 
“twenty-eight—no, twenty-nine years ago. Come out to 
run an engine on the first railroad ever built in Costa Rica, 
haulin’ bananas. But a bunch of revolutionists captured 
my train and made me haul their army with a bayonet 
in the small of my back. And the gover’ment army laid 
for us, and the way them bullets whistled around was a 
caution. 

“T was a peaceable feller in them days; but I got awful 
tired of bein’ shot at, so I grabs me a rifle and a cartridge 
belt off a dead man and start snipin’ from my cab. They 
waste lots of lead, all them fellers do. Pretty soon the 
gover’ment army notices that their men is droppin’ too 
regular, and they edge off into the brush. I grabs me a 
couple more cartridge belts and we go after ’em, and they 
get backed up against a swamp and start throwin’ down 
their guns. 

“And the general of our army, he comes up and.says 
I can bea captain. And he tries to kiss me. I wasn’t used 
to that way of doin’ in them days, so I slams him in the 
jaw, and he gets up and says I can bea colonel. Pretty soon 
after that we win the revolution and I get to be a general 
myself.” 

You see? Plainly he had been reading O. Henry or 
Richard Harding Davis. Many a weary evening he be- 
guiled for me; and he rarely repeated, I’ll say that for him. 
To hear him tell it, he remembered personally twenty or 
thirty wars. 


“Yeah,” he said, “I got a general’s commission in pretty 
near every one of these durned republics. Time I got tired 
fightin’ in one place, there was always a job waitin’ some- 
wheres else.”’ 

“Ever wounded?” I asked with a straight face. 

“All over,” said this shabby, thirsty Ben Murchison, 
who wasn’t even lame. ‘‘Arms, legs, back, front, all over. 
The natives think I got a charmed life, the way I been shot 
and knifed and never killed.” 

But he didn’t offer to show me. 

“Yeah, they think I got some sort of magic. One night 
down in Nicaragua they shot up my house, which was 
stuck out on piles at the edge of a lake. Shot it up and set 
fire to it; and a bullet took me through the arm, so I tore 
up a piece of the floor and dropped into the lake and swum 
off under water, and they never seen me. And next day 
I walked in on this feller that done it, and he was so sur- 
prised I reckon he was half dead anyway before I shot him. 
But that time I almost died of malaria,’’ said Ben Murchi- 
son, looking thirstily for the waiter, “‘bein’ in the water so 
long witha holein my arm. That lake was just rotten with 
malaria.” 

“ Mosquitoes,’’ I said, to show I knew. 

He snorted. 

“Yeah, I know; bunch of American doctors that come 
down here every year, that’s what they claim. But you 
can’t tell me! One of ’em that was stationed here, he died 
just last week from the water he was foolin’ with.” 

I knew about that—this American doctor dying of an 
intestinal infection he had been studying; this quiet soldier 
in the tremendous battle to tame the tropics. I had seen 
the funeral procession, block after block of the carriages of 
local dignitaries, to say nothing of the whole American 
colony; oh, yes, they did him honor when he was dead. 
I remember the curious emotion that took me by the 
throat; and for a little while I had been proud to be an 
American. (Continued on Page 96) 


“‘ Well, Good:by, Buck. You Take My Advice and Don’t You Know a Durned Thing About This” 
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“‘There’s More Real Artists to the Square 


ening of pulse and breath that responded to the sight 

of Marta Calverly, he was more distressed and 
humbled by the discovery that he enjoyed those base 
mechanical reactions. To his enlightened spirit it was 
sufficiently degrading to be still in slavery to his creature 
reflexes without the added shame of that artless joy. He 
managed, nevertheless, to greet Marta carelessly. Prac- 
tice had schooled him to a decently casual manner in the 
teeth of his disgraceful impulses. He helped himself to a 
cigarette from the lacquered box and collapsed, with care- 
ful indolence, in the deep chair by the window, where a 
man could divert his glance by the harmless spectacle of 
the park, instead of affronting his intellect with mental 
comparisons of eyes to skies and cheeks to peach bloom. 

The figures of speech suggested a happily satiric line for 
his review of that sappy novel. He polished it bitterly as 
he looked down on the green island and its asphalt beaches, 
resisting the urge that tried to twist his head so that he 
would look, instead, at Marta. Marta would laugh, if she 
guessed; that was part of her charm for Jeffrey Blaik, that 
pitiless enlightenment that penetrated all the ancient 
shams as shrewdly as Jeffrey’s own sardonic brilliance. 

“Well, what’s on your mind, Marta?” 

He liked the tone, the banality of the phrase. It was 
exactly the way Jeffrey Blaik ought to speak to a woman, 
he told himself, and the thought gave him confidence 
enough to look at her. 

“Stars!’’ He could hear an inner voice whispering the 
word. “Big, warm, blue stars!” : 

“T wanted your opinion, Jeffrey.” Marta’s voice was 
touehed with an unfamiliar uncertainty. “I think—I’m 
almost sure that I’ve discovered something—something 
fine and splendid. But it seems—oh, I can’t explain. You’ll 
see for yourself, if there’s really anything to see.” 

Blaik’s brows rose. Marta was always discovering some- 
body; there was nothing new in that. But it wasn’t like 
her to be uncertain, to reserve her decision even for his 
judgment. 

“What is it this time?” 

He crushed down an absurd fancy that her hair was like 
a fine-meshed net in which a school of baby sunbeams 
flashed and glittered. She spread her hands—remarkably 
expressive hands, Marta’s, he admitted; hands that made 
one realize that gesture was an older, more eloquent lan- 
guage than speech. 

“T don’t know. 
there’s something 

He scowled at the door as the buzzer hummed. Even 
Jeffrey Blaik sent up his name from the telephone desk 
and gave Marta a chance to exclude him; this caller, 
whoever it was, lacked delicacy. The frown tightened at 
the phenomenon of Marta’s behavior. Normally she 
would have been content to sit still and answer that buzz 
with a faintly interrogative yes, instead of springing 
eagerly to open the door to her visitor. 

He got reluctantly to his feet at the sight of the new- 
comer. He could feel his face adjusting itself to the 


‘ EENLY as Jeffrey Blaik resented the irregular quick- 


I—it’s just a blind impression that 
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Inch in Good Old Hollywood Than to the 


Square Mile Anywheres Else’’ 


expression it habitually assumed for strangers—that cor- 
rectly weary smile, that impressive look of inattention. He 
permitted his hand to be clasped and shaken. 

Mr. Roland Simpson at first glance classified himself 
accurately. He was nicely dressed in ready-made business 
clothes; he was exceedingly washed and shaved; his hair 
lay flatly sleek, without even a scar to show where the 
patently new straw hat had touched it. He displayed a lot 
of very white teeth, which seemed brighter than they were 
by virtue of the contrasting brown sunburn that sur- 
rounded them. Jeffrey Blaik’s eye noted, correlated and 
interpreted these indicia without effort. Before his limp 
hand had been allowed to drop he knew all that was 
necessary about Roland Simpson—a machine-made arti- 
cle, from shoes to superstitions, one of the thousands of 
young men who do something unimportant in some down- 
town office, who follow the box scores and grin at the 
comic strips and 

“Mighty proud to meet you, Mr. Blaik. Been reading 
your column ever since I came to town.” 

Blaik nodded. They all said that; some of them meant 
it too. He knew that it was considered smart, these days, 
to be able to quote Jeffrey Blaik, even though you hadn’t 
any clear notion of what he was talking about. He went 
back to his chair, wondering where Marta Calverly could 
have met this cub, why she had let herself in for a second 
sight of him. He glanced at her questioningly. She was 
looking at Simpson with an intensity that startled Blaik; 
her lips were parted; there was a strange glow in her color; 
he became suddenly aware of the wave in her hair, of a 
costume unusually becoming. 

Troubled and annoyed, he transferred his attention to 
Simpson, who sat upright, the new straw hat on his knees, 
his exasperatingly perfect teeth on display. From a clumsy, 
nervous remark addressed to Marta, Jeffrey Blaik under- 
stood that this encounter had been prearranged; Simpson 
had been brought here to meet him. And Marta had 
mentioned a discovery—he ridiculed the notion. There 
wasn’t anything about Simpson that needed discovery. 
He carried his whole stock in his show window, with the 
price mark in plain figures on every item. _ 

There was a long pause, which Jeffrey Blaik resented 
sullenly. He had earned his right to silence. It was his 
prerogative as a person of unchallenged brilliancy to hold 
his tongue in any company, and he was offended now by 
Simpson’s beaming infringement of that privilege, by 
Marta’s glowing, expectant look—as if they both expected 
Jeffrey Blaik to do their talking for them. The pressure of 
their speechlessness, however, moved him unwillingly to 
words. Ignoring Simpson, he resumed an old debate with 
Marta over the poetic values of Krishberg’s free verse, ob- 
serving, from the corner of his eye, that although Simp- 
son’s delighted smile suffered no abatement, the brows 
above it arched higher in hopeless effort to comprehend. 

Marta accepted the challenge gladly. He found himself 
on the defensive, hard pressed to parry the shrewd thrusts 
of her attack. He almost forgot Simpson, except when 
Marta’s glance led his back to that fixed, bewildered smile. 
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On these occasions he became aware, howey 
zling quality in Simpson’s expression. The fel. 
Marta as if—as ifi—— Something pathetic: 
tugged at Jeffrey Blaik’s unwilling sympathy. 
inconsequently, of an old setter of his father’ 
Roland Simpson reminded him of the way 
looked when forbidden to follow the surrey. 
of his mind Blaik tried to analyze the associ¢ 
tracted him so that Marta presently drove 
absurd self-contradiction about Krishberg. ~ 
son saved him from rout by shuffling hi 
polished shoes and extracting a neat watch. | 
“Guess I’ve got to be on my way,”’ he anno! 
stood up Blaik noticed that he performed a s} 
ver with each knee so that his trousers str} 
creased verticality. ‘Like to see you again, 
A practiced gesture produced a card from the | 
flat vest. “Tell you, any time you’re doy 
noon, drop in at the office. G’wout to lunch 
Blaik grinned at the effrontery of it, at th 
Jeffrey Blaik lunching with this animal, insti 
big table at the Irondequoit, where awed Phil! 
and whispered ‘at the spectacle of genius at i! 
the grin faded as Simpson turned to Marta ai! 
doglike pathos came into his eyes. 
“Sorry I can’t stick around, Marta. Got) 
dinner with a customer. Call you up afterw( 
Marta closed the door after him and set her2 
it, her face expectant, questioning, faintly dé 
“Well?” 
Blaik shrugged his shoulders. There wal 
words, surely, to tell her what he thought of | 
saw her face change, detected in her lo 
appointment and pleasure. of 
“You didn’t see it, then? I was afraid j 
You’re not so clever about people as you a 
“What is there to see?” ‘ 
Blaik sobered. Now and then Marta 
onic genius where he had denied it. He 
wrong. She moved her hands vaguely a 
mented inwardly on their eloquence. ‘ 
“That’s it. I don’t know yet. I only 
something there—something tremendo 
namic—and dumb. I thought you’d feel 
tragedy of that muteness, those sealed li 
Jeffrey? Doesn’t he make you want to we 
it—the unutterable things that are lo 
makes me think of blinded painters, of sin 
Blaik shook his head uneasily. That qué 
that had reminded him of the old setter, of 
struggled helplessly for expression throug 
eyes—he glanced at the card in his fingers: 


ACME : 
The House that Put the Best in , a 
ROLAND H. Simpson, Asst. sala 


“Think of it!’? Marta’s voice dee ! 
“Think of—why, it might be you, Jeffrey, 


ade you vocal! Think of yourself, with no 
‘let except such work as that! It hurts— 
{5 to imagine it!” 

¢ you mean.” Blaik crumpled the card. 
}akes you so sure that—that there’s any- 
is, beyond a talent for selling What do 
asbestos?’”’ 

fo many things! You’d be amazed at the 
it, Jeffrey. We could hardly live without it. 
everything, it seems—shingles and brake 
He insulation and 2 

: blankly. Marta Calverly, discoursing on 
so Jeffrey Blaik! She stopped abruptly; for 
little heat wave of color rose and died in her 
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7t matter, of course. It’s only a—an ex- 
1hadn’t found your means of self-expression 
e blunted the ache by whatever work came 
yoo. If you don’t see what I see in—in 
jt make you understand; but it’s there. I 
Wfrey, just as I’d know it about you if you’d 
ji line.” 

his head. She was wrong, of course; she 
z. The memory of Simpson lifted a clear 
ain to confirm his verdict. But when Marta 
jing she took a lot of disillusionment. And 
) this fantastic notion with a kind of passion 
yand challenged him at once. A good-looking 
ys concerned for the crease in his trousers, 
#3 that barbarous slogan?—who put the best 
A starved and unwashed waif out of the 
) Russian—he could have admitted the pos- 
sd treasure in such as these; but in a man 
1, whose finger nails were newly manicured, 
sold pipe insulation—an American, and 
is speech, from the Middle West! 

giave you known him?” 


She was right; he’d spoken in the very tone 
‘ats faith in books of etiquette; Roland 
lf might have asked that question. 

clered whether you’d had time to find out 
‘im. Can he do anything besides selling 
you only guessing a 

1 to take that tone. I told you from the very 
d 
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Jagedy of him was precisely there. He hasn’t 
amon outlets—no. He can’t even dance; 
‘nd color-blind, or near it. And you’ve seen 
nm talk. He’s mute—sealed—locked, Jef- 
/1tought—I hoped ——” 


zitly, his irritation smoothed by the trouble 


zode, some way of unlocking’ fH 


is you might help. I counted on you. There 
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E Clumsy, Nervous Remark Addressed to Marta, Jeffrey 
nderstood That This Encounter Had Been Prearranged 
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“Maybe.” He lied to her, as a man lies kindly to a suf- 
fering child. Never, in all his pleasant, stimulating friend- 
ship with Marta, had he felt so strongly drawn to her. 
She made him think of a little girl whose doll mysteriously 
refused to squeak when squeezed. ‘‘If he’s got anything 
in him there’s bound to be some way of letting it out. 
We'll try.” 

She patted her hands soundlessly together. 

“T knew you’d help. You’ll have to be careful. He— 
he’s sensitive and—and timid. You must have seen that. 
And he’s tremendously in awe of you, of course. If you’d 
lunch with him, as he asked you ——”’ 

Blaik meant to refuse. Even Marta couldn’t expect 
him to pursue this protégé of hers into that asbestos 
office, waste the three luncheon hours probing him 
for hidden treasure. But he heard himself promis- 
ing to do exactly this, tomorrow. Afterward, as 
he walked through the park, he justified himself. 
Opposition would only have stiffened Marta’s 
absurd conviction about this—this drummer 
boy. He liked the phrase; it put him at once in 
good humor with himself and with her. 

The quickest way to open her eyes about Simp- 
son was to agree with her; she’d laugh at herself, 
presently, if nobody argued against her delusion. 
And there’d be a reaction, of course. There always 
was. Perhaps this time it might carry Marta away 
from her advanced ideas of marriage. He con- 
templated the possibility at some length. If Marta 
ever should revert to Victorian principles, a man 
as secure in his position as Jeffrey Blaik could 
afford to stultify himself by marrying. Curious, 
the persistency of that thought about stars—big, 
blue, soft, warm stars, and a silken net of hair in 
which a million baby sunbeams flashed and glit- 
tered. 

004 

GAIN, in spite of assurance made patiently 
sure, Jeffrey Blaik had a moment of doubt. 
Across the table the transparent countenance of 
Roland Simpson was clouded and obscured by 
that baffling look on which Marta Calverly 
based her unshaken beliefs. The wistfulness, 
suddenly poignant in the robin’s-egg eyes, reminded Blaik 
again of the old setter, renewed the suspicion of a mute 
and yearning soul imprisoned under the trade-marked 
clothes, sealed in that body which owed its standardized 
dimensions, Blaik had learned, to copyrighted exercises 
timed and guided by a phonograph. For the hundredth 
time he wavered in his conviction that Roland Simpson’s 
zsthetic longings were amply satiated by the process of 

putting the best into asbestos. 

He had explored Simpson far more minutely than that 
indulgent promise to Marta had contemplated. And al- 
ways, just as he arrived again at the certainty of Simpson’s 
utter emptiness, that unfathomable look would reappear. 
He saw it often when they were both in Marta’s presence, 
nearly always when her name was spoken. 

“T never even thought about— 
about art, you know, till I met her.’ 
Simpson moved his hands vaguely. 
“Td ’ve laughed if anybody’d told me 
I was cut out for it. But since I’ve 
known her ” The yearning deep- 
ened in his eyes. ‘“‘I didn’t take any 
stock in it at first. I thought maybe 
she was kidding me along. But now— 
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I tell you, Mr. Blaik, I’d just about give an arm if I could 
show her she’s right.’ 

Bla*k shook his head sympathetically, concealing a re- 
viving irritation. 

The man’s absolute incapacity for self-expression lay at 
the bottom of Marta’s fantastic delusion. If he could have 
opened any peephole into himself she would swiftly have 
seen his inner vacuum. If he could strum crudely at a 
piano, if he could even whistle, he would have given him- 
self away long before this; if, in Marta’s presence, he 
could even talk, she must have taken his measure surely 
by his choice of word and topic. 

It was because Simpson could not reveal himself that she 
clung so stubbornly to her convictions. Blaik told: himself 
tolerantly that Marta, after all, was a woman, with a 
woman’s ineradicable inversions of logic. A locked cham- 
ber could not possibly be empty, or why lock it? A sealed 
cover must hold something more than blank paper, or who 
would waste wax on it? Still waters must run very deep. 
Blaik smiled bitterly. More than once, since the discovery 
of Simpson, they had come to the lip of a quarrel over this. 
He had given up hope of arguing away her fancy. It must 
be rebutted, he knew, by evidence beyond all controvert- 
ing. Marta’s theories died hard, always. 

And meanwhile, in the 
natural perversity of circum- 
stance, his own attitude toward 
her had undergone a progres- 
sive change. Always, until 
that afternoon when she had 
confronted him with Simpson, 
he had been cannily on guard 
against the appeal of her, had 
been at shrewd pains to keep 
their friendship at its safely 
tepid temperature. Now,when 
Marta would talk of nothing 
but Roland, Blaik was aware 
of a tormenting desire to dis- 
cuss himself. Now, when he 
was even willing to question 
the stupid ignominy of mar- 
riage, Marta had lost interest 
in the topic. Simpson’s in- 
trusion had distracted her. 
Until she knew beyond hazard 
what was within that locked 
chamber of his soul, she would 
not be content with explora- 
tions of other souls far better 
furnished, even the soul of 
Jeffrey Blaik himself. 

“‘Sometimes I figure she’s 
kidding herself about me, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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family,’’ said Alyse; ‘‘but as fiction 
material there is nothing to them; 
no drama, you know; no color; just nice, 
ordinary, unimaginative dears. They’re 
utterly unstimulating. That’s why I can’t 
live at home, and create. 
They don’t understand it, 
poor dears; but what 
could I possibly find to 
write about at home?” 
She crushed down upon 
her hair, with its Russian 
bob, a sad-colored hat of 
hand-woven stuff, and 
locked the door of a some- 
what crumby room over 
the Rossetti Hand-Loom 
Shop, where she worked 
half time for a half living. 


()' COURSE, they’re all dears, my 


A secondhand typewriter — xs - a , 


accounted’ for the other 
half; or, to be quite truth- 
ful, for a fraction of the 
other half. For her father, 
plain George Todd, helped 
out when the typewriter 
failed to provide. 

She then betook herself 
on somewhat reluctant feet 
to the nearest Subway. 
For this was her evening 
at home with her unstimu- 
lating family; and though 
she was fond of them all, 
her predominating feeling 
for them was a mixture of 
amusement, tender tolerance and boredom. 
Moreover, they lived in Harlem, which was 
a deplorable wilderness, utterly lacking in 
atmosphere and a long, long way from the 
neighborhood of the hand-loom shop. 

In the Subway, miraculously impelled 
through the bowels of the earth, Alyse—or 
Alice, as she had been christened—refrained é 
from looking at the faces opposite her. The ae 
Subway does something curious to faces. It a 
seems to drain all life out of them; it strips 
from them their defensive masks and exposes 
the deep and expressive scars of existence. A secret and 
hidden soul comes out in each Subway face. But Alyse 
averted her eyes. 

“Dear me,”’ she sighed, ‘‘how dull they are! Isn’t there 
any beauty left in the world?” 

Her father and his chum, Wally, were just ahead of her 
as she came up from the Subway depths. They were 
wending their way to their respective homes, having come 
up from downtown together, as was their invariable cus- 
tom. Alyse gazed at their middle-aged backs without 
seeing anything unusual about them. Just two plodding 
men, getting tubby about the waist, with evening papers 
under their arms, walking along, not saying much. But 
when they reached George Todd’s door they would look 
at each other, and the passer-by might well have stopped 
and taken off his hat, as before something rare and soul- 
satisfying. For here was perfect peace in friendship. 

But all they said was: ‘‘S’long. See you tonight, ol’ 
hoss.”” Or, “‘See you t’morrow mornin’, Georgie.” 

Alyse had heard the tale of her father’s miraculous re- 
union with Wally so many times that it meant nothing to 
her. It seemed that as boys they had lived within two 
doors of each other in a small New England town, and they 
had been inseparable. First thing in the morning and last 
thing at night they were whistling outside each other’s 
windows; they owned a dog in common; and when George 
had scarlet fever, Wally nearly died from anxiety. Then, 
at sixteen, life had borne them in different directions. 
Wally drifted finally to Alaska and George got a job in 
New York. For a time they corresponded, but after a 
while letters began to come back to George marked Not 
Found, and then in a roundabout way he heard of Wally’s 
death. 

Although George Todd was happily married, with a 
growing family, he admitted that the world would never 
seem quite the same to him with Wally out of it. Then 
came the happening that convinced him there are mysteri- 
ous and unexplainable things in the world, say what you 
like. He was coming home from work one night, walking 
from the Subway rather more slowly than usual and en- 
joying the spring twilight, when in some strange way his 
heart stirred. He remembered how on evenings such as 
this he and Wally used to play a game in which one tossed a 


ball over the house to the other and gave a peculiar call. 
The middle-aged George declared that all of a sudden he 
could hear this call, and wanting to fix it in his memory, he 
endeavored to imitate it by whistling its rather melan- 
choly intervals. 

And at his whistle a man walking in front of him sud- 
denly whirled and stared at him. It was Wally—Wally, 
with a newspaper in his pocket and a bundle of shirts from 
the laundry under his arm. He had been living within half 
a block of George for two years. 

When her father told this story to Alyse he always at 
this point gave her an affectionate poke. 

“Now there’s a story for you, Allie. You write up about 
Wally being washed out to sea and given up for dead and 
working his way around the world, and finally settling 
down in Harlem right next door to his old chum. And that 
about the whistle. What was it made me think of that old 
call?” 

Alyse would explain that it was coincidence, and coinci- 
dence was the lowest form of literary life. She was patient 
about it, but there was nothing stimulating to her crea- 
tive imagination in Wally and that come-and-find-me 
voice he had listened to half his life. Still less was she 
stimulated by her father, George Todd, owner of a feed 
and grain business of the most eccentric instability. He 
was a dear, and she loved him; but she hoped as they all 
sat down to supper that he wouldn’t begin to joke her 
about her work or offer her the plot for a story. 

It was a spring evening and the dining-room windows 
were open to the two lilac bushes which Alyse’s mother 
had nursed for years in the narrow, sooty back yard. 
The room was filled with an unreal light, as if the air was 
full of golden pollen dust. And something else, invisible and 
palpitant, was in the air of the homely room, something 
not to be seen but only sensed. Some intense preoccupa- 
tion a sympathetic eye could have noted in three of the 
faces around the table. 

“Well, well, we’re all dressed up tonight,’’ said George 
Todd, unfolding his napkin. “Look at Miggsy, Allie. 
Won’t she knock somebody’s eye out tonight?”’ 

Alyse looked at her young sister, Mildred, aged six- 
teen. Mildred blushed, fidgeted, pouted entreatingly at 
her father. She was a thin little beauty, with a soft cloud 
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of corn-silk hair about her face. In her red mou} 
wistfulness mingled. Tonight her eyes were s 
brilliant. She twitched at the table silver and] 
have no appetite. = | 
“Hat your spinach, dearie.”” Her mother’s § 
over her tenderly. ‘‘I thought you liked it ¢ 
“T do, but Goodness, mother, is that 
I must fly!” 5 
“But there’s chocolate pudding for dessert! 
“Now, Miggs, finish your dinner. Why be 
Mildred looked in desperation from her 
mother. . 7 
“But I don’t want any dinner, please! a 
there early. Please let me go now, mother.” 
She danced from one foot to the other, tl 
ment in her eyes threatening to change toa 
spent most of the time since she came 
that afternoon in front of her mirror, 
exquisitely polished, powdered and perfu 
the fluff of hair over each ear an earring ¢ 
her eyes dangled. | 
Alyse disapproved of the earrings and 0 
effect of Milly tonight. She made a me 
to her mother about letting the child go 
nings. But beyond the earrings and theg 
and overdressed effect she did not pene 
no attempt to interpret the secret excite 
sister’s eyes. The affairs of a girl of sixte 
and foolish to be taken seriously. | 
At the table when Milly had gone flying 
there remained Alyse, her father and 
twenty-one, and Aunt Jude. Alyse gla 
table and suppressed a sigh. The monoti 
her family sometimes oppressed her. Ta 
instance. She seldom went outside the h 
church or to an occasional motion picture 
George. All day she did housework or looket 
Todd when Aunt Jude was at work. She ¢ 
cook because of a queer passion for feedi 
self. But when she had them all ther 
ranged around the long table, and she h 
plates the well-cooked, savory dishes the 
sit, eating little herself, looking from one 


yanxious, tender glances, while gradually an 
peace and satisfaction stole into her face; 
ondered what her mother was getting out of 


2, also. No one, except perhaps his mother in 
5, ever got a peep-in at Eddie’s thoughts. 
the opinion that he didn’t have any. There 
ine when she had tried to bring Eddie out by 
down to her rooms over the hand-loom shop 
ling him to some of the girls she knew. But 
sand voluble maidens had abashed Eddie un- 
id Alyse had let him lapse back into his own 
He apparently had no imagination. Soon 
high school he had gone to work for a seed 
ywn—George Todd badly needing help that 
e family expenses—and there he still was. 
the slightest idea what were his amusements. 
; Sunday afternoons he generally disappeared, 
!ed what he had been doing, he had been to a 
Just taking a stroll around. He subscribed to 
irnal, which seemed strange reading for a 
xed house. 
ivas Aunt Jude. Really, when you considered 
hat had Aunt Jude to live for? 
Vid was at that moment preparing a tray for 
1d, who was having one of her faint spells and 
yme down to supper. With her long, slender 
yg deftly, Judith made the tray inviting with 
J had bought especially for it. She had hur- 
4 
a 


supper so as to have plenty of time for the 
il} moved from the table to the sideboard with 
jiached and ironic competence she sometimes 


: 2 was, as Alyse said, spoiling Grandma Todd. 
arge Todd’s younger sister, thirty-eight, a 
\ the reputation of having been in her youth 
ey adventure-loving, and moreover with a 
wrness about her. As, for instance, her ambi- 
‘sculptor. In those days and in the Todds’ 
ya girl might as becomingly have wanted to 
ler. It was said there had been some stormy 
iuys wasted in the attic with messy clay. But 
lf had put a bit between her teeth—life and 
well-timed heart attacks. Her father had 
ess and died, George had married early, and 
fixking care of her mother had fallen to Judith. 
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After a while she had 
brought her mother to 
George’s house, which helped 
George out with expenses 
and enabled Judith to make a 
living for herself. It was the 
nature of her job that con- 
vineced Alyse there couldn’t 
be anything in that old story 
about Aunt Jude’s having 
wanted to be an artist. It 
was such an absurd job. She 
worked for one of those 
concerns that produce nov- 
elties—favors, table decora- 
tions, boudoir dolls—de- 
signing many of these silly 
fripperies, often making them 
with her own hands. Shehad 
remarkable hands. 

If she had an ounce of tal- 
ent, Alyse decided, how could 
Aunt Jude go on, year after 
year, squandering herself on 
these silly and often gro- 
tesque objects? Alyse felt 
that it would have killed her 
to have so degraded her tal- 
ent. 

But Judith actually ap- 
peared to get a certain 
amount of fun out of the 
dreadful things. She would 
bring home samples of her 
handicraft and bedeck the 
supper table with tiny fat dolls 
in wedding veils, droll birds 
and beasts in colored wax, 
and so on. And in one of her 
high moods she could set the 
family to laughing with a 


single tweak at one of these grotesqueries. On p 


these occasions a gay and malicioussparkle would f 

come into her dark eyes, and her laugh would 

be high and reckless, rather like a person who 

has taken a stiff drink to ease up an ancient misery. 

Two evenings a week she went out, no one knew where. 

Alyse had seen her once at the opera, leaning far out from 

the highest gallery, a frown between her brows, seeming to 

watch rather than to listen, with a wild brightness in her 
dark eyes. The general im- 
pression of the family was 
that these regular evenings 
away from home had some- 
thing to do with her work. 
On these particular evenings 
there was always a breathless 
air about her. She would 
hasten in from the street, and 
as she climbed the stairs to 
her mother’s room her face 
would stiffen as if for conflict. 
For Grandma Todd resented 
these evenings. 

“Traipsin’ off,’’ she called 
it. ‘‘Lord knows where. 
Something will happen to 
you, coming homealone after 
ten o’clock. I don’t think 
you’d better go out tonight, 
Judith. My heart has been 
fluttering this afternoon. IfI 

) have to lie here worrying all 
evening I shall probably have 
a bad spell.’ 

And then into her daugh- 
ter’s face would come the 
expression of a person swim- 
ming painfully against the 
tide. Loveand pity had over- 
come her at every turn of 
her life, until at last she had 
almost nothing of herself left, 
except her freedom for these 
two evenings. As if the call 
of them was more imperative 
even than her long habit of 
abnegation, she fought for 
them with a sort of despera- 
tion. 

Tonight as she arranged 
her mother’s tray her fine 
hands trembled a little; she 
looked more than ever as if 
she were straining at a leash. 
There was an unusual color 
in her face, a sort of flame, 
which foran instant attracted 
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“Look Here, it’s Providence Sent You 
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Alyse’s attention. Aunt Jude, she reflected, must have 
been almost beautiful when she was younger, before the ex- 
pression of half-defiant endurance came into her face. Her 
dark hair was still lovely, with its blue-black shadows. 
Over her brow was a white lock, which she took no pains to 
conceal. She wore it rather like a defiant banner, and it 
went well with a certain gallant air she sometimes had. 

As soon as supper was finished the family began to melt 
away. Wally called for George Todd and they went out. 
They admitted, grinning, that they were going to an 
express-company auction of unclaimed packages. It was 
one of their pet forms of entertainment, and they fre- 
quently brought home queer bundles, which they opened 
with shouts of amusement. Alyse thought they were 
dears, but rather foolish. She could not guess that when 
they started out of an evening arm in arm they became 
boys again, and forgot that life had been a somewhat nig- 
gardly affair for them. 

A moment later Miggs made a dash for the door, pulling 
on her long gloves. Her face was flushed and exquisite 
under her modish hat. 

“T’ll have Eddie come around to Jane’s for you, Milly,” 
her mother called to her. 

A shadow of fright and annoyance came over Miggs’ face. 

“No, please don’t, mamma. Jane, or somebody, will 
come home with me. Besides, we—we may go to a movie. 
Don’t fuss over me, mamma. I’m not a baby.” 

Then she darted back into the room, caught her mother’s 
head in her slim arms, snuggled her little powdered nose 
into her neck. 

“Oh, mamma, I’m all right. I’m just so full of pep 
tonight ’'m—I’m snappy. Don’t you worry, darling.” 

And licking her scarlet lips, glancing once more into the 
mirror of the old-fashioned sideboard, she was off—a 
humming bird caught in’a mysterious gale. 

Then appeared Aunt Jude, her jacket over her arm, the 
tray in her hands. Her dark eyes were feverishly bright, 
but her face looked pale and strained. Would they mind 
just cocking an ear now and then toward mother’s room? 
She would probably drop off to sleep soon, though she had 
made up her mind she wouldn’t. 

“But I must go tonight,” she said; “‘just tonight. Per- 
haps after this I—won’t be going out Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings.” 

She stood still, staring down at the tray she had put on 
the kitchen table. Then she threw up her head with the 
familiar defiant movement, made a sound as if of scorn at 
her own weakness, and shrugging herself into her old blue 
serge jacket, she, too, darted out into the evening. 

Eddie stood by the window. He stooped to look up at 
the dark blue of the night sky—a gesture habitual with 
him—fiddled wistfully for a long moment with the shade, 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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businesses, changes 

withthe times. Hight 
or ten years ago, when au- 
tomobile racing was done 
altogether with factory- 
owned cars, a driver was 
usually a nervy boy who 
worked in the experimental 
department or as a road 
tester. Stock-car racing was 
the thing then. The game is 
different now. It is highly 
commercialized. The young 
driver of today comes up to 
the big speedways either 
from the ranks of the hun- 
dreds of dirt-track racers 
who perform at county 
fairs, from former motor- 
cycle racers, or from garage 
workers who have the speed 
bug and who begin by work- 
ing on race cars, graduate 
to the mechanician’s seat, 
and if they are fitted for the 
job finally become drivers. 
With the single-seater in 
vogue, as at present, these 
would-be drivers are going 
to find it hard to get any 
riding experience. 

I got into the racing game 
through regular channels, 
you might say. I was work- 
ing in a garage in California 
in 1916. My envelope on 
Saturday had twenty-five 
dollars in it. Out of that 
money I managed to buy a 
motorcycle, which I rode to 
and from work. Iwas handy 
mechanically, and I kept the 
two-wheeler running as near like a railroad watch 
as I could. My favorite amusement during the lunch 
hour was listening to a former racing man recount 
his experiences in the early road races of the West. 
Rules were different in those days. The drivers 
could take short cuts across ranches, over dry lake 
beds or do anything else to save distance if they were 
smart enough. Only the green driver or the East- 
ern driver making the coast races for the first time 
went to the pains to follow the regular road between 
the start and the finish of a road race. 

I used to hear a lot about the old Los Angeles-to- 
Phcenix desert races, which were run in two or three 
relays, the drivers checking in at all-night stops at 
the end of each day. These races were run at a sea- 
son of the year when rain on all or part of the course 
was not unusual. It took brains, a powerful car and 
a heavy foot to negotiate that muddy course. 


A Hard Man to Beat 


ILL was my hero in the Phoenix struggle. He 

wasn’t licked unless his motor fell out of the 
chassis or something else just as bad happened. In 
one of these races Bill was running pretty well up 
in front on the third day. He was sitting pretty, 
in spite of having wallowed through mud for two 
days. But bad luck got him. He broke his steering 
arm—I mean on the car. That would have been 
the curtain for most drivers. But old Bill and his 


mechanician took two fence rails and wired one to PHOTO: BESTAGG 


the axle on the inside of each front wheel. Then they 
got into the car, each one holding to the rail on his 
side of the car. They guided that car into the fair 
grounds at Phcenix by pressing the rails against the front 
tires when they wanted to turn. That is, when they wanted 
to go to the right, the man on the right side of the car would 
pull in on his fence rail and the end of it would then press 
on that part of the right front tire ahead of the front axle. 
At the same time the man on the left would so manipu- 
late his fence rail as to press on the left front wheel behind 
the front axle, and thus both front wheels would be turned 
in the right direction. The tires were cut to pieces on the 
sides, but the car finished in third place—and that was the 
important thing. 

The Corona road-race date came around while I was still 
acting as a human grease ball in the garage. Two weeks 
before the race a young man drove a dirty-looking race car 
into the place and asked the proprietor for room enough to 
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work on his car. The day after the car came into the garage 
I had forgotten all about my regular repair work on every- 
day passenger cars, and without an invitation I was fool- 
ing around, doing little odd jobs on the race car. I didn’t 
sleep much those nights. I was just like any high-school 
boy would be if he were in my shoes. 

One evening I was riding home on my motorcycle with 
my hands on the handle bars and my mind back on the 
race car. The next thing I knew someone was pouring cold 
water on my head and asking me if I was hurt much. I 
had been crossing a wet street-car track and my cycle had 
slipped out from under me. I rode it home, put it in the 
shed and swore I would never ride it again. 

I went to work the next morning with a big idea. I 
would ask O’Day if I could ride with him as a mechanician. 


so dry and my 


faucet, gotad 
and blurted 
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O’Day had been 
years, and We 
from spick-and-s) 
ing, had the guts. 
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' and I made upr 
would stick to the job and become a di 
opportunity came sooner than I expected. 
talking individual came to me the day aft 
and asked me if I would like to drivear 
him in dirt-track races. Would 1? Youbi 
He offered me a.straight salary of fifty 
week, win, lose or not race at all, if I wot 
crew of eight drivers. He explained th 
tracted with state-fair managements tc 
series of races, either the last day of thi 
the wind-up of every day of horse racing. 
to assume complete charge of the automo 
program, from getting out the entry blat 
ing the prize money. Presumably he sé 
blanks, and was always assured of the ei 
of his own cars. He didn’t refuse to p 
amateurs to enter the races, because t 
have a chance to beat his experienced d 

The promoter made up a slate the n 
each race and gave his drivers orders who 
But he also gave orders that the races wi 
fast. There was a lot of jealousy amon 
because he did not pay all of them thes 
He had two stars, and they were alway 
win the big races of the week. This hai 
of making the second-string drivers dr. 
an endeavor to show the promoter tha! 
entitled to be advertised as stars and tl 
more money. And if the man who wa 
to win should have some trouble that 
him up, the rest of the drivers knew th 
was anybody’s who could step out and ¥ 
made things interesting too. I learn 
later. ’ 

The boss explained that he wanted me beca 

anician of the winning driver at Corona I wo! 

for lots of advertising. I was anxious to Jom 
because the boss promised that I would be sti 
short races first and that the competition wou 
ranged that I would have my reputation built) 
end of the season, if I played the game right, 
advertised as the young man who was not sat 
the mechanician of a big driver, but had given 
in order to start at the bottom and become | 
myself. ¥ 

What tickled me was that I was to be pala 
a week for getting all that experience. ; | 

I told my good luck to another mechani clan, 
in the game and wise as a serpent. ‘ 
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off that guy,’ he told me. ‘‘He’s an outlaw. 
ith his outfit you’ll have a hard time getting 
Three-A, and that’s the only place you can 
mney. The Three-A wouldn’t mind taking you 
\aws and giving you a Three-A mech’s card if 
»\r had one before. But you’ve got yours now, 
(ate to think about that. You'd learn a lot; 


” 


\( because I understood all my pal’s reasoning 
t,, but because I knew he knew more about the 
‘lid. I’ll explain more about the Three-A later. 
_ the coast, and as he couldn’t pay my ex- 
¢dn’t go with him, for I didn’t have the money. 
norking as a mechanician on another racing 
sting as mechanician for two or three drivers, 
h success, I joined a racing team to ride with 
(jest drivers in the business. He had reached 
cage of thirty-five! After driving in several 
«hed the Uniontown speedway. By this time 
ti considerable about driving a race car. I 
e car out on the track to try some change in 
‘or, a new gear or something of the kind, so 
‘etty much at home behind the wheel. 

‘ays require that a car be driven a required 
s to demonstrate that it is fast enough. The 
elhe race my 
ck and the 
wr asked me 
scar. 

at meant if 
| not feel all 
1) of the race 
so drive the 
mared then if 
round the 
2e my heart 
p out of my 
lonor. 


‘pill 


elous and the 


auile and one- 
a oval—was 
‘ne to drive. 
t(nake a high 
igaverage, I 
4 car up at 
eA for a 
ds, signaled 
ady for my 
‘ext lap and 
as hard as 
‘m the front 
it, and into 
‘o. When I 
yack stretch 
‘ing to feel 
e€ world by 
uld drive at 
Hd. I went 
hisecond turn 
straighten- 
{¢ the home 


om, we "os 
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Rules Prevent More Than Two Pitmen Working on a Car While it Stops for 
¢éhanges or Supplies. Gas and Oil Have Been Taken on, the Tire Change is 
| Completed and the Car Starts the Minute it is Shoved Off the Jack 
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hour, and my car was rolling down the incline to the lower 
edge of the track, a wreck. I had attempted to take the 
turn at too much speed, had skidded, and lacked the nec- 
essary knowledge to handle the car in a pinch. Today I 
would be able to control my car on the same track at ten 
miles an hour greater speed. That’s what experience—and 
nothing but experience—will do for a driver. 

Needless to say, nobody drove the car in the race. The 
owner didn’t jump all over me for ruining a good race car. 
He was pretty wise, and he must have been pretty sure 
that the smash would make me a better driver, because I 
had the conceit taken out of me right at the first, which is 
a good time to have it taken out. I drove for him for two 
years and we both made money. His cars were not the 
fastest or the prettiest lookers, but they had the stuff. 
Some money can be made by finishing second, third or 
fourth—if you finish mostly second. 

The racing game so far had made me more money than I 
had ever dreamed of making. I had learned a whole lot 
too. So I decided to go into business for myself. I bought 
a motor from a famous Los Angeles builder who specializes 
in racing motors. I felt pretty good after trying it out. It 
seemed to me to be about the fastest thing on four wheels. 

My experience in racing had convinced me that though 
a mechanician does not get much of the limelight, he is one 
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The Board Tracks Have a White Safety Line Above Which a Contestant May Not 
Ride Unless it is Necessary to Do So Temporarily in Order to Pass a Competitor. 
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of the biggest factors in a driver’s success. I knew a young 
mechanician who had been going big ever since I had been 
in the game, and I asked him if he wanted a job riding with 
me. Without any particular desire to boast, I can say that 
I had demonstrated that I was more than an average 
driver by this time, so that any mechanician was pretty 
sure of making money riding on my right. I was as glad to 
have him accept as he was to accept. I have never been 
sorry for the bargain I made with him, and I’ve never 
heard him say he was. Even today, when the single-seated 
racing car is practically the only one being used and the 
mechanician no longer rides with the driver, his work is 
just as important in getting a car ready as it was when we 
rode double. 


Good Drivers, Poor Talkers 


ACE drivers do not, as a rule, volunteer information as 

to their past exploits or what they intend to do in the 
future. Their business does not require that they be their 
own publicity agents. A prize fighter must be popular to 
get on a card; and once on a card, he is sure to be either 
first or second, with a fair share of prize money. With a 
race driver, entry to the biggest race in the world is the 
result, not of popularity, but simply of ability to fill out an 
entry blank. That may 
explain why we do not 
talk about ourselves a 
great deal. I have yet to 
read a bona-fide state- 
ment from a driver be- 
fore a race that he will 
undoubtedly win the 
event—that the other 
drivers are good, but he 
is convinced that he is 
considerably better. If 
any expression at all is 
made, it is that there are 
many good drivers and 
good cars entered, and 
that one of them will, of 
course, be the winner; but 
there are so many factors 
entering into automobile 
racing that no driver can 
feel that he has the race 
cinched. Further than 
that, he may ride the 
whole distance and not 
even get a place in the 
prize money. 

There is an exception 
to the driver’s desire to 
talk. After a big race it 
is common for several of 
the contestants to con- 
gregate in a room or in 
a hotel lobby and drive it 
alloveragain. They com- 
pare notes, ask whether 
everybody noticed how 
wild Bjones, a green 
driver, was on the turns, 
what great acceleration 
the foreigners had com- 
ing out of the corners, and 
so on. They pan this 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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It Slipped Away From Him Even as a Cake of Soap Eludes an Inebriated Gentleman in a Turkish Bath 


HAT curious phenomenon, Cabot Cabot IV, first 
IL srvcared on my horizon one brisk fall day. I had 
gone down to the football field to watch the candi- 

dates for the university team practice. There were Team 
A—superior, chesty giants; Team B, a little less superior, a 
little less chesty; and so on down the ladder of superior- 
ity and chestiness to Team K, the scrubbiest of the scrubs. 
Team K was practicing falling on the ball. The coach 
would send the elusive pigskin twisting and quirking, like a 
bloated brown eel, across the grass, and each ambitious 
scrub in turn would plunge after it. Like tipsy skyrockets 
their bodies shot along the turf in hot pursuit of the ball. 
They overtook it; they convulsively clutched it to their 
jerseyed abdomens; their padded limbs wrapped round it, 
inclosing it as a bun does a currant; only a major operation 
could remove it now from that passionate embrace. 

Then it came the turn of the downy-headed fellow at the 
end of the line. I had noticed him while the others were 
falling on the ball; he provoked curiosity. He 
was about as wide as four matches and not very 
tall, and his small birdlike head was covered with 
a pale fuzz that made one instantly think of a 
recently hatched canary. Including shoes and pad- 
ding he could not have weighed more than one 
hundred and twenty pounds. But it was his ex- 
pression that held my eye; he was so desperately in 
earnest. He watched with brow-wrinkling con- 
centration each movement of each man as he re- 
trieved the jball, poking his odd head 
forward on his stalk of neck in a man- 
ner which suggested that he was 
slightly nearsighted. 

As his turn ap- 
proached he grew 
even more tense. 
He spit upon his 
hands three dis- 
tinct times. With 
his cleated shoes he 
pawed a hole in the 
turf, partly from 
nervousness and 
partly to give hima 
purchase so that he 
could make a suc- 
cessful flying swoop 
after the ball. The 
coach glanced at 
the downy-headed 
one, then snapped 
the ball along the 
ground; it bobbed 
and spun and 
writhed. He of the 
fuzzy head 
launched his flying 
swoop. But, un- 
happily, his cleats caught in the hole 
he had made, and he nose-dived flat 
on his ingrown chest. 

“Follow that ball, Cabot!” roared 
the coach. 

The downy-headed one tried his best 
todoso. Herolled frantically after it. 
He was on it. He was wrapping his 


The Night Before He Had Hurled a Challenge to Fight 
to a Particularly Hefty Traffic Cop 


spidery limbs about it; I saw a gleam of triumph in his 
pale blue eye. And then the ball popped out of his arms 
like a moist watermelon seed pressed by thumb and fore- 
finger. He blinked and tried to grin. 

“Follow that ball, Cabot!’’ bellowed the coach. 

Wildly Cabot rolled after it again. He hadit. But no; 
it slipped away from him even as a cake of soap eludes an 
inebriated gentleman in a Turkish bath. The coach 
groaned. 

The downy-headed one grinned dolefully and squirmed 
after the ball. This time he got his hands on it, juggled it 
a bit, and at last subdued it and nestled i. to his bosom. 
The coach made a wry face. 

“The whole Yale team would have fallen on that ball by 
the time you did,” he observed dryly. 

Cabot, shame and chagrin written on his face, trotted 
back to his place. 

I turned to Breckenridge, who was with me. 

“Who is that fellow,’”’ I asked, ‘‘and 
why isn’t he in his room taking a piccolo 
lesson, instead of out here playing with 
the big rough boys?” 

“Him? Why, don’t you know who 
that is?” 

“No. Who is he?” 

“Why, that’s Cabot Cabot IV,” 
Breckenridge answered. 

“Not a real Cabot?”’ 

“Yes; one of the original and 
only genuine, gilt-edged, sea- 
going, bottled-in-bond Cabots.” 

“That gosling? Impossible!’ 

“But true,” de- 
clared Brecken- 
ridge. 

“Son of Cabot 
Cabot III?” 

EV Ban 

“Grandson of 
Cabot Cabot II?” 

SOV essa 

“Great-grandson 
of Cabot Cabot I?” 

eV eg?” 

“Brother of Sal- 
tonstall Cabot?” 

SOV este 

“And of Hallo- 
well Cabot, and Sig- 

* ourney Cabot, and 

Thayer Cabot and 

Lowell Cabot?” 

“Even so.” 

“And of Priscilla 
Cabot?” 

“Yes; he is the 
youngest of the 
Cabots.” 

Fate “Then what’s the 
3 fn matter with him?” 
I asked. 

“Tjust told you,” 
Breckenridge re- 
plied. “He’s a 
Cabot.” 
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“Being a Cabot isn’t such a tough fate,” I 

“Tt is for him, poor chap,” said Breckenrid; 
were a Jones or a Smith he’d be a lot happier.’ 

“T don’t see that. The Cabots are a great fi 

“Of course they are,’’ agreed Breckenridg 
precisely why that poor fuzzy-domed duffer ¢ 
did you see him just muff that forward pass?— 
hard time of it. He has to live up to his famil 

“Tradition is a good thing,”’ I remarked, “i 
tradition.” 

“But don’t you see,”’ exclaimed Breckenrid 
Cabot IV is a victim of tradition. The word 
invented to fit him, and he can’t bea dub. Hesi 
he’s a Cabot, and the Cabots are a family 
Look at his old man; in college he was captain: 
team, and threw the sixteen-pound hammer } 
miles—or something like that. At any rate, || 
tossed it so far since. Saltonstall Cabot, the oldt 
was captain of the crew and now holds the amat! 
championship. Hallowell Cabot—he was A! 
quarterback, you’ll remember—is the best sq 
in the country. Sigourney Cabot is a crack te 
on the Davis Cup team, and all that sort of thi 
Thayer is rated the best halfback in American 
Lowell Cabot can knock a golf ball from Bost 
delphia in four wallops, and he’ll win the ai 
as sure as niblicks are niblicks, unless he dee? 
to defend the amateur middleweight boxing cht 
which he holds. I see that Priscilla Cabot ji) 
fancy diving contest at Vassar. You see? } 
every one of them—except Cabbie. He’s 
inch chest in a family of forty-fours. It’s a shi 
know him, and he’s a distinctly decent egg.” | { 

I turned to watch how the youngest of the 
faring in the scrimmage. He was playing ey 
which was scrimmaging with some other ]/ Mt 
team, and his dubbishness was appalling to 
wasn’t that he lacked nerve; indeed that 4 
the only thing that he did not lack. He flung! 
the fray pugnaciously, only to get his feet tan: 
other, and to miss his man ignominiously. 
intercepted a forward pass, but it bounce 
nose. He grinned, but it was a hopeless sort 
peared to be the sort of person who has a mi) 
worth of willingness to every penny’s worth 
In every play he did his best, and his best 
had all the earmarks of a natural-born dub 

I met him afterwards, with Breckenridge, 
home from the football field. 

“Well,” he said quite cheerfully, ‘it seems I 
tined to be a football star this year. The 
presented me with a handsome steel engravin f 
raspberries; in short, he gave me the egr 

“Tough luck,” said Breckenridge. 

““Oh, he let me down easy,’’ Cabot Cabot IV} 
me I wasn’t heavy enough; and to think I spe u 
summer guzzling potatoes and butter, which I 
to put on some beef.” | 

“Didn’t you?” 

“A pound and three-quarters,” he 
Dickens says ‘There are two kinds of b 
mealies.’ I suppose I must be a mealy. 
wish the coach had given me a chance to f 
game. Perhaps I could have shown him that 
only thing that counts.” af 


| great believer in inspiration, aren’t you, 
aghed Breckenridge. ‘‘Mind over mat- 
hat?” 

atin acrisis aman can rise to unexpected 
yat’s what you mean,” answered Cabot 
‘T once jumped a five-foot fence when a 
jjsing me. Never jumped so high before 


Ja pinch a man can do what he has to do, 


2 you going in for now?” asked Brecken- 


r to try for the wrestling team,’ Cabot 
ounced. “‘Ihear they need hundred-and- 


_ met him about a week later. 

¢\ the wrestling?”’ I asked. 

sf go,” he said. ‘“‘Just when I thought I 
‘szko into a pretzel they had the tryouts 
ould wrestle against Yale. Along came 
t2 devil, and he tied me into a pretzel. 
/t more experience, you see. I’ll just bet 
rhim in time, but ——” He shrugged 
. “Thinking you can 
on doesn’t make you 
" he finished wistfully. 
s lot,’ Isaid. ‘‘The will 
the battle.” 

link so?”’ he said, turn- 
eerly. ‘‘You know I’ve 
ht so too.” 


iF know Cabot Cabot 
Ne him more and more. 
i like belief that he could 
lin athletic glory; he 
3 destiny, and yet there 
iv despair in all his high- 
dence. I understood 
dsession in regard to be- 
pa after spending aweek- 
ther’s house. There I 
ebers of the Cabot clan 
o/aappen at the moment 
ysomewhere playing in 
a|pionship tournaments. 
a possible that little, 
1, spindly Cabot Cabot 
Vv them. They were a 
uronzed, broad-backed, 
‘juscled giants. The big 
|led with the trophies 
7/—battalions of statues . 
_ ziments of loving cups, 
fliedals. The day I ar- 
bis mother had won the 
: stp at the country club. 

; but notice how they treated Cabot 
lere was a faintly patronizing tone in 
s'hen they spoke to him, and when he 
ad they spoke of him, there was more 
t| apology in their manner. 
b’sareso keen on games,’ said his mother 
i:ept poor Cabbie.” 
seep enough,” I answered. 

w. He does try his hand at everything 
| everything a little. But I’m afraid 
i¢vill never do anything really well.’ 
ilys “poor Cabbie” when they spoke 


7é back from his father’s house Cabot Cabot IV 
‘suddenly. 

yu see why I’ve got to be a champion of some- 
id. 

do,” I replied. 

said almost fiercely, “I can be, and I’m 


ee ae 


hat championship ability of some sort.lurked 
ume and that determination would force it to 
vcame a fixed idea with Cabot Cabot. One 
h he cherished was that he was a fighter of 
yas, unfortunately, pure fancy on his part. 
‘ong and he wasn’t quick, and his fists were 
g| than powder puffs, and his hardest punch, 
nis vinous moments described as “my ceme- 
_/ouldn’t have dented a cup custard. Still he 
ine notion that he was an irresistible fistic 


te Me 
Nites 8 


i tly elevated by the fermented juice of the 
“ét Cabot IV sometimes was, this delusion of 
d¢ expression. It was his conviction, on these 
t by some mysterious alchemy he became 
1entirely—a certain Buggsy McNutt, a fire- 
¥#9, Invincible in hand-to-hand conflict. When 
by-he spirit of Buggsy McNutt, an inevitable 
f even slight communion with unhallowed 
i? youngest scion of the Cabots would select 


iF 


There Was 

a Hollow 
Booming Noise. 
Cabot Cabot IV 
Had Fallen Into 
the Bass Drum 


the most public place available, beat on his chest in im- 
itation of a gorilla on the warpath, and call forth in his 
high-pitched voice: 

“Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r! I’m Buggsy McNutt, 
the Human Thunderbolt; that’s whol am. I’m a rough 
egg. I can lick anybody in the world, I can lick my 
weight in snarling hyenas. I can lick my weight in red-hot 
polar bears. Come on, you lily-livered pups! Who'll 
fight Buggsy McNutt, the man who eats raw wolves for 
breakfast? Who'll fight Buggsy McNutt for the champion- 
ship of the world, and a million-dollar side bet? Come 
on, you skulking titmice. Idare youtocomeon. Gr-r-r-r! 
Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r!”’ 

He would strike a fighting pose and glare bellicosely 
about, repeating his challenge to the world. Sometimes he 
was accommodated. For months at a time I never saw 
Cabot Cabot IV without a recently acquired black eye. 
In the case of Buggsy McNutt, no less than in the case 
of Cabot Cabot IV, the spirit was willing but the flesh 
was weak. 

Cabot Cabot left college without winning a champion- 
ship, a letter, a loving cup or a medal. Successively he 
tried for athletic honors in baseball, lacrosse, fencing, golf, 
pole vaulting, water polo, tennis, hockey, gymnastics, 
boxing and swimming. He desisted only when compelled 
to do so by an irate coach in each of those sports. And, 
somehow, he could never quite understand it, 
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Some months after graduation 
I met him in New York. He had 
been imbued with the spirit of 
Buggsy McNutt the night before 
and had hurled a challenge to 
fight to a particularly hefty traf- 
fic cop. The cop had taken Cabot 
across his knee and chastised him 
with his night stick. Yet this did 
not appear to be what was trou- 
bling him that day. Something 
was troubling Cabot; I could tell 
that by his pensive air; usually 
he was buoyed up by an almost 
jaunty hopefulness. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
“Have you been eliminated from 
the billiard tournament?” I had 
heard he was seeking to win 
laurels with the cue. 

“Oh, yes; of course. First 
round,” he replied. “But that 
ispol4 emi 

“What is it, then?” 

He looked about him, lowered 
his voice and said, ‘‘I’m in love.” 

“Congratulations,’’ I said. 

He shook his downy head 
mournfully. 

“Not congratulations,” hesaid. 
“Commiserations. I haven’t a 
chance.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll know when I tell you 
her name.” 

“Well? Who is she?” 

“Tt’s Diana Thorndike,’ answered Cabot 
Cabot IV, almost shyly. ‘Oh, go ahead and 
Savi lige 

“Say what?” 

“What you’re thinking—that I’m a fool.’ 

“On the contrary, I think falling in love 
with a fine girl like Diana is a very wise thing,” 
I told him. 

But I didn’t really mean it. I knew Diana 
Thorndike, and I knew that there were heart- 
aches ahead for him. For she was a champion, 
a magnificent girl, tall, stately, with the car- 
riage of a princess and the face of a Botticelli 
Madonna. She wasa splendid sportswoman; 
she had no equal as a rider on our side of the 
Atlantic, and had captured no one knows how many blue 
ribbons; she was in the first flight of tennis players and 
a scratch golfer; indeed she was an athletic marvel, a girl 
who seemed as incapable of doing anything badly as Cabot 
Cabot IV was of doing anything well. It was just like him 
to fall in love with such a girl. 

Having a man in love with her was not exactly a novel 
experience for Diana Thorndike. Always she had six at 
least, and not infrequently a dozen. 

“Tt is cheeky of me, I suppose,’’ Cabot Cabot remarked 
humbly. ‘Perhaps I’m out of my class. She is wonder- 
ful, isn’t she? But I’m going to try, just the same.” 

I wished him all the luck in the world, for I knew he 
needed it, and tried to cheer him up. 

“How is it going?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I’m outclassed,’’ he replied, ‘‘so far. My brother, 
Sigourney, is leading the field just now. He is going to 
be her partner in the mixed doubles at Forest Hills this 
year. Then there is a big handsome brute of a Yale full- 
back named Goodhue, who is trying to rush her off her feet. 
Then there’s a weevil named Charlie Sears—a pretty 
Princeton shotputter with movie-hero eyebrows; he’s 
trying to charm her. Oh, she has a lot of men on her 
string—and every one of them is hot stuff—except me.” 

“Oh, there’s more than one girl in the world,” I said. 

“Not for me,” returned Cabot Cabot. ‘For me there’s 
only Diana. [ want her frightfully.”” He rubbed his up- 
turned nose morosely. ‘‘If I only were hot stuff,’’ he said. 
“Then she might listen to me.” 

“How do you know she won’t?”’ I demanded. 

“Oh, I asked her last night,’’ he said. ‘You know, I 
believe in trying anything. So I asked her. Well, that’s 
why I went out afterward and tried to lick a traffic cop.” 

Cabot Cabot IV vanished from my ken for many months; 
when I did encounter him again it was under surprising 
circumstances. 

I was in London, so I had gone down to Wimbledon to 
see the tennis tournament. The brightest tennis luminaries 
of all the nations were playing there, for to win the singles 
at Wimbledon then meant to win the title of champion 
tennis player of the world. There was a brilliant field— 
for only a few of the very best players in each country 
were permitted to enter. It was indeed a battle of cham- 
pions. Australia had sent its heavy artillery—Patterson, 
Anderson and Wood; Japan had entered Shimidzu and 
Kumagae; Spain was represented by the dashing Alonso 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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HE other day I 
T interviewed amem- 
ber of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Time 
was when that honor fell 
to my lot more fre- 
quently; and in coming 
away from this present 
interview I recalled an- 
other occasion, long ago, 
when I had sat down to 
talk with the chief of a 
great executive depart- 
ment in his own office. 
The secretary of that 
long-ago interview was 
as agreeable a man as I 
have ever met, and a 
fluent conversationalist. 
He told me at consider- 
able length that the 
United States was a 
grand country and the 
current Administration 
was a grand Administra- 
tion. But when it came 
to the specific informa- 
tion about the depart- 
ment which I craved, he 
genially turned me over 
to a private secretary, 
who led me down a long 
corridor to arathersmall 
and bare room which had 
an oddly musty and 
tomblike air. There sat 
a stout man in a shabby 
alpaca jacket, with a 
green shade over his eye 
and a grizzled mustache. 
For a long while—possi- 
bly since Jackson’s 
time—that man had 
been compiling the annual reports of the secretaries of the 
department. He had the specific departmental informa- 
tion that I wanted. In due time the secretary would, per- 
haps, read it in his published report. 

Not that I wish to disparage that long-ago secretary. 
It was the system—and still is, for that matter. He was 
chief of the department, not because he knew anything in 
particular about it, or cared anything in particular about 
it, or was supposed to have any special aptitude for con- 
ducting it, but because of his political importance. Politi- 
cally, he was, I believe, a very valuable member of the 
President’s official family. No inconsiderable part of his 
value consisted precisely in his ability to tell people per- 
suasively that the United States was a grand country and 
that Administration was a grand Administration. 

In recalling that long-ago interview, it was the contrast 
that struck me. The cabinet member with whom I talked 
the other day was the Secretary of Commerce. I went into 
his office, not to ask specific questions, but only to get his 
ideas about the functions and possibilities of his depart- 
ment. That obviously would have given him the fairest 
chance in the world to tell me that the United States is a 
grand country, preordained to achieve its fullest measure 
of grandeur under a Republican President hailing from 
Marion, Ohio. But instead of that, Secretary Hoover 
almost at once began talking about hotel crockery. He 
talked about it with a crisp and incisive verbal economy— 
like a carpenter driving a nail in a board rather than like a 
man making graceful gestures of general import. And 
having driven that nail, he turned to door hinges. 
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A bas reasons for crockery and door hinges will appear 
later. The point now is that Mr. Hoover is evidently able 
to think of his department in concrete, practical details— 
specific nails to be driven into specific boards. There is a 
great difference. Broadly speaking, everybody has good 
intentions; everybody realizes that certain results are most 
desirable; everybody would like to see those results 
achieved. But the useful man is the one who sees the 
details and knows the concrete practical steps to be taken. 

Some time ago a man who has been unusually successful 
in finding his way about this confusing world—and who, 
by the way, had his experience of Washington too—stated 
it to me this way: 

“Anybody can give you specifications for an ideal state 
of society in A.D. 2000; anybody can tell you what to do 
next year; anybody can tell you how to make your second 


On the Steps of the Department of Commerce Building, Washington. In the Front Row are Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover and Major General George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer of the Army. The Occasion Was a 
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$100,000. But the only man worth listening to is the one 
who can tell you specifically what to do right now, in the 
next twenty-four hours; and that man’s a rare bird.” 

The outstanding impression I got from the Secretary of 
Commerce is that he is one of the rare next-twenty-four- 
hours men. 

No doubt his training had something to do with it. 
Impressionism may be useful in art but not in engineering. 
To get ore out of the earth it is necessary to know exactly 
what to do next. After talking with Mr. Hoover an hour, 
there is no difficulty in understanding the successes in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere that made him famous; one can see 
him pointing out just where the next nail was to be driven 
and what kind of nail. - 

But there is no need of my telling you that Herbert 
Hoover is an extraordinary administrator. Every literate 
person in the world knows that already. And in the future, 
as in the past, secretaries will come and secretaries will go. 
By any probable reading of the political horoscope, this 
Secretary of Commerce will go in a few years. With that 
idea in mind, Mr. Hoover enjoined: ‘‘Don’t make it per- 
sonal. The only thing worth talking about is the organiza- 
tion and method; that’s all that lasts.” 

But before talking about organization and method, here 
is something of a general nature: Excepting some police 
rules of the road, business was left pretty much to itself by 
the Federal Government up to a generation ago. Business’ 
main idea then was to get as high a price as possible. Its 
usual attitude toward a competitor was about that of a 
Sioux toward a strange Indian—there might be no real 
harm in the chap, but the prudent course was to stick a 
knife in him and make sure. One result of this state of 
things was our first extensive crop of trusts. They were 
formed by depositing the capital stock of the several con- 
cerns with a common trustee, which elected the same board 
of directors for all the plants and managed them as a unit. 
Hence the name “‘trust,’’ which has stuck to industrial 
combinations to this day. 

There were some legitimate advantages in unified man- 
agement, but the chief object was to stop competition, 
control the market, hold up the price and kill off free-lance 
competition. Naturally, the trusts became very unpopu- 
lar, and Congress intervened with the famous Sherman 
Antitrust Law, which forbade any and every combination 
in restraint of trade—or, practically, in restraint of compe- 
tition. At any rate, that is what the law is commonly 
taken as meaning, although to determine exactly what it 
does mean in particular cases has kept the Supreme Court 
busy for a quarter of a century, and insome particular cases 
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A Visit to the Scullery 


tle: same disagreeable uncertainty attendet 
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not only harmless on any sane view of the mat? 
very useful in the long run to consumer as wi 
ducer. Intervention in business by the Federal 
simply in the way of inhibition, repression ant 
is not enough. Through the Department of » 
now intervenes on the constructive side, as | 
not as a policeman; to boost, not to knock. 
ment operates with a life belt, not with a cluli! 
tact with business it relies upon persuasion# 
upon coercion. : 
For example, if you had walked past a ceal 
the Department of Commerce Building at Well! 
day last June and the door happened to be ops J 
have seen a table piled full of chinaware, whic 
excited your curiosity as it did mine. It apj 
order to make a dinner plate or a cup or sau! 
make a mold, and the cost of making the mols 
tant part of the cost of making the plate. 
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respondingly faster turnover. - 
These humble and dishwatery facts were ™ 
attention of the Department of Commerce, 
department figuratively put on a ging 
descended into the scullery to see wha 
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Disease &£: 


On the Beach at Atlantic City, New Jersey. Above—A View of the Bowery, Coney Istand, New York 


the island. Since that time Margate, Venice Park and 
probably other divisions have been created. Very little 
had been done with it until about 1855, when there was a 
wholesale distribution of lots. As soon as it commenced 
to show promise, the Pennsylvania Railroad, always a 
pioneer, ran a trolley line the full length of the island. The 
island struggled along until about 1884, when probably 
the last thing anyone could have predicted caused it to 
take rank as the foremost seashore resort of the United 
States if not of the entire world—namely, prohibition. Pro- 
hibition, however, in this sense: The Brooks high-license 
law, which prohibited the sale of liquor on Sunday, had 
just been passed in the state of Pennsylvania, and crowds 
of people, owing to the fact that the excursion rates were 
decidedly low at that time, went to Atlantic City nominally 
for what they termed freedom. Many railroads ran into 
Atlantic City—the West Jersey, the Camden and Atlantic, 
the Philadelphia and Reading, the Camden and Amboy, 
the Pennsylvania—and there was keen competition for the 
business, even though the entire place was but a play- 
ground. 

People went there for amusement, but came away bitten 
by what was thena very strange insect—seashore. Seashore 
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is a disease; so is to- 
bacco; so is chewing 
gum; so are motion 
pictures. There are 
many diseases, but 
the most virulent of 
them all is seashore. 
Once permit your 
lungs to become ac- 
customed to sea air, 
and Nature demands 
and insistently de- 
mands more. The 
publie went down for 
beer, and received 
health—health with 
a capital H, capital 
E, capital A, capital 
L, capital T and ecapi- 
tal H, and it’s been 
going ever since. It 
can’t stop. 


Values 


HE tremendous 

increase of the sea- 
shore disease is due 
to the change in eco- 
nomic conditions 
throughout the 
United States which 
practically started 
about 1885. Prior to 
that time the living wage of the masses was 
pitched at the minimum price a person could exist 
upon, living upon the barest necessities of life. 
It was just about that time that it became uni- 
versally recognized that even a street-car driver 
driving a pair of horses should be permitted to 
use a stool to sit upon. 

With all the success, however, that Atlantic 
City was achieving, the path of its pioneers was 
far from easy. It was impossible to obtain one 
dollar for improvements. Financial institutions 
were afraid, and stated so openly, that the ocean 
might at any time take away the property, and 
they were unwilling to go before their stockholders 
with any investment of that character, despite 
the fact that it was easy to prove that Absecon 
Island had been there at least when Columbus 
had landed in America. So the Atlantic Cityites 
invented their own currency. They carried around 
with them first, second and all kinds of mortgages 
which passed as legal tender with them; and be 
it said to the credit of the Youngs, Kuehnles, 
Cathcarts, Riddles, Whites, McClellans and many 
others, not one of the mortgages of that time was 
ever subject to the least litigation or dispute. 

The tremendous growth in realty values on the 
island may be best evidenced by the following: 
One morning a man walked into the office of a 
prominent real-estate firm in Philadelphia and 
stated that his name was William Riddle; that 
he had just purchased some property from a man named 
Evans, who owned the Seaside Hotel, for $80,000; that he 
had given his word he would take the property, and he 
didn’t have a dollar; that in his opinion the property was 
worth much more than $80,000—and would that office 
help him to obtain the necessary money? After careful in- 
vestigation the money was loaned to Mr. Riddle—he after- 
wards became mayor of Atlantic City—and that property 
today is bringing in not less than $150,000 per year rental 
with but minor improvements upon it. 

A great feature in the making of Atlantic City in suc- 
cessive steps was the growth of additional beach. At some 
points fully one-third of a mile was wrested from the ocean 
by the creation of jetties, breakwaters, and so on, but the 
most common method, because of its slight cost, was the 
utilization of packing boxes filled with rock and brush. 
There is but one record of any disaster; there was a small 
island in the ocean about opposite the inlet which belonged 
to Shaffer Gardens, and this the ocean took away. It 
was never a part of Atlantic City proper. The riparian 
rights were easily bought from the state and the incremenv 
reverted to the owners of ocean-front property. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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HEY came to 
the arrange- 
ment on the 


small paddle boat 
that plies the ferry 
trade across the 
strip of blue water 
which separates 
Gibraltar from 
Algeciras. The 
idea came from 
Dennis. It had 
been pickling in 
his youthful mind 
for forty-eight 
hours, but he 
waited until the 
last moment 
before proposing 
it. Independence 
being a first symp- 
tom of character, 
his father, after 
the mildest pro- 
test, gave his con- 


sent. ‘‘I only 
thought,” the boy 
had said, “that 


there’d be more to 
it if I were on my 
own. You see, 
originally I was 
going to do the 
whole journey 
from England 
alone and meet 
youatSeville. It’s 
just the fluke of 
having broken up 
a week sooner 
than I expected 
that made us 
travel together at 
alliig 

“Do I under- 
stand,’’ John Stay- 
ton replied, with 
an effort to impart 
irony into a voice 
thrilling with 
pride—‘‘do I un- 
derstand youfound my company on the P. and O. irksome?”’ 

“Tsay, shut up! You know I was keen as blazes to have 
you.” 

“And yet,” said John with infinite sadness, “you now 
propose to conduct a night journey across half the south of 
Spain entirely alone.. You sever all relations and even 
refuse to occupy the berth which I have bought for you 
at great expense in a wagon lit.” 

“It’s the experience,’ said the boy; “besides, I told 
some of the fellows I was going out alone and it will look 
pretty moldy if I have to confess I was piloted all the way. 
You see that, don’t you?” 

His father nodded. 

“T suppose I shall have to see it, but I can’t pretend to 
see why you were such an ass as to let me waste my sub- 
stance buying a sleeping berth that you don’t intend to use.” 

“Oh, well, you can afford it, dad,” was the encouraging 
reply. ‘Besides, I fancied you were a bit down this morn- 
ing and might not fall for the idea if I launched it unex- 
pectedly.”’ 

“Was I a bit down?” 

“Seemed so.” 

Stayton looked at his sixteen-year-old son and nodded. 

“True enough,” he admitted. ‘‘I was. It was an—an 
association of ideas, old fellow.” He stopped and bit his 
thumb-nail reflectively, and his eyes, which had a far-away 
look, strayed across the narrowing strip of water to the 
gardens of the Reina Christina Hotel. ‘An association of 
ideas, that’s all.” 

He shook himself out of his reverie. 

“Then we part on the landing stage, eh?” 

“And meet again at Seville.” 

“You'll let me look after the luggage?”’ 

“Your own. I shall stick to my grip, of course.’’ 

Stayton humped his shoulders. 

“You can’t speak a word of Spanish,” he said. “If you 
make a hash of things, pull the alarm cord or shout or 
something. I shall sleep with an ear open.” 

“Shut up!” said Dennis. 

And in the best of good humor his father replied, ‘‘Shut 
up yourself!” 


SM 


The Dressing Bag Slipped With a Crash to the Floor and the Boy’s Eyes Opened Wide 


Dennis Stayton made the most of his five feet three 
inches as he marched down the landing stage. He was 
British to the core and he meant those Dago porters to 
know it; further, he meant them to understand he was not 
a fellow to be jollied by any means. He used some language 
considerably ahead of his years and even offered violence 
to a youth who laughed at him. Great it was to enter the 
customhouse, if so mean a shack may pass under so influ- 
ential a title, and have one’s luggage searched for tobacco. 
Dennis adopted an air of nonchalance throughout this 
episode, as though he were the leader of a band of smug- 
glers who, under the noses of the authorities, was flooding 
the south of Spain with contraband cigars. He experienced 
one or two extra heart beats as to what should befall 
him if the tin of fifty Virginian cigarettes which he had 
secretly purchased in Gibraltar and concealed in one of 
his shoes should be disclosed. Also, he prayed very hard 
that none of the customs officers would go through his 
pockets, since such a proceeding would result in the 
inevitable discovery of a small Belgian-made pistol— 
acquired by barter at school and packed low over his right 
hip. However, the ordeal passed off without disaster, and, 
with an hour to spare before the train was due to start, 
carrying his bag for safety’s sake, Dennis Stayton sallied 
forth to explore the town of Algeciras. 

And John Stayton, discreetly hidden behind a pyramid 
of cork bales, proudly watched the retreating figure of his 
son and decided in his own mind that he would do, and 
wondered in his own mind what the boy’s mother would 
have thought of him if she hadn’t taken it into her adorably 
pretty head to run away with another man when Dennis 
was only five years old. 

John Stayton spent the hour of waiting in the gardens 
of the Reina Christina. He sat on a bench under an avenue 
of orange and eucalyptus trees, and the nightingales which, 
in the south of Spain, sing by day as well as by night, sang 
to him—even as they had used to sing seventeen years 
before, when on their honeymoon he and Phyllida had sat 
side by side on that same old bench. And memories came 
crowding back to him, and every memory was kind. Pain 
and resentment were dead. He remembered how pretty 
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Sweet Phyllida! Only twenty-four when :? 
mother at nineteen. They married too soorll 
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The short dusk quickened into a starry nt 
Stayton glanced at his watch, rose smartly, |0k 
sprig of orange blossom and strode away to ®! 
And since he was sometimes rather better thai! 
he entered his section of the wagon lit and dre a 
window blinds without even a peep among th/ii 
to assure himself that his son was on the train. — 

As a matter of fact, Dennis was already safel?u 
in a corner seat, rejoicing at having the carriag!0! 
To present an air of congestion, he employed t!' 
putting his bag in one corner, his stick in aon 
hat in the one remaining. He might have savec 
trouble, for there is no great competition amor»? 
to travel first class. They prefer to spend the pe 
the unpleasant practice of attending bull fight! 
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Dennis compassionately. ‘Pretty moldy, I should think. 
It’s all right for a spell, but ten or twelve years!” 

“Yes, I know,” she nodded. 

“Still, I dare say you spend a goodish bit of time at 
home.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I haven’t been home.”’ 

He was going to say more, but she interrupted him with 
a question—diffidently put, as though the words were 
unfamiliar. 

“Are you—on your hols?” 

“Hols?” he repeated. 

“Holidays, then. I thought they called them hols.” 

“The kids still do, I believe,”’ he said, “but it’s a word 
no fellow in the lower sixth would dream of using. We 
speak of it as the Easter vac, or coming down for the 
holidays.” 

She looked a shade hurt. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I ought to have known that. It 
was stupid of me—very stupid. It’s just, I suppose, not 
having had the chance to—to get to know.” 

““Good heavens, that’s all right,”’ said Dennis. ‘‘ Words 
are only a matter of the school one’s at. I’m telling you 
what we say at Kineton. I dare say at places like Eton 
they do call ’em hols. Sort of thing they would do.” 

“Are you at Kineton?” 

“T should hope so.” 

“Tt’s good to be there?”’ 

“Finest place in England, that’s all,’’ came the modest 
assurance, after which Dennis lit a cigarette and relapsed 
into an impressive silence. 

“Talk some more to me,”’ pleaded the lady in black. “I 
love to hear you talk; please say some more.’ Her sin- 
cerity was obvious; he never for a moment doubted it. 

‘“What shall I talk about?” 

“Oh, anything—just go on. Tell me about that cap you 
took from your bag just now—the one with the gold tassel. 
It was a nice-looking cap; I’d like to see you put it on.” 

He put it on, glad of the chance, and she nodded 
approvingly. 

“You look awfully nice in it—awfully. Do all the 
boys—fellows, I mean—at Kineton wear that cap?” 

Dennis gasped. 
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“Good Lord! It’sa first-fifteen! Surely you knew that!”’ 

“T didn’t,’’ she stammered quickly. “I didn’t. I ought 
to have known. First-fifteen; that’s football. Oh, it was 
beastly of me not to have known.”’ And two absurd tears 
sprang to her eyes and toppled over the lower lids. 

“T say,’ exclaimed the boy, “you’re crying.” 

“Yes, I’m erying; but never mind. Make a joke or 
something, then IJ’ll laugh. I’d laugh easily if you made a 
joke. I don’t want to cry; it makes my nose red.” 

“You’ve got the most ripping nose,” said Dennis with 
unexpected candor. 

“Ym glad you approve,” she said with a sniff, and 
dabbed it with a small square of georgette. 

“T think you’re ripping altogether,” he added, ‘‘and I’m 
frightfully sorry I said anything to upset you.’’ 

She smiled forgiveness at him. The smile popped out 
and rippled at the corners of her eyes and mouth as though 
it had been in captivity for ages and was joying in a new- 
found freedom. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,’”’ she said; “‘it was mine, because 
if—if I hadn’t been so utterly selfish and senseless I should 
have known all those lovely things by now.’’ She became 
thoughtful, then after a moment went on: ‘It’s queer why 
people won’t trust the future, isn’t it?”’ 

Dennis was out of his depth. He wanted to be sympa- 
thetic, but was uncertain of the soundings. 

“T thought perhaps, you being in mourning, you were 
crying because you were a widow.” 

“Tam a widow, but I wasn’t crying for that,’’ she said. 
“Besides, I’ve been in mourning for two years. Spanish 
women stay in black pretty well forever.” 

“But you’re not a Spanish woman.” 

“All one,’”’ she said with a shrug. ‘‘Black’s as good as 
anything else, and I don’t care what I put on.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Dennis doubtfully; “don’t 
pretend to be a judge, but I will say that dress of yours 
strikes me as being a nailer.” 

It was good to see how she warmed before his clumsy 
appreciation. It brought color to her cheeks. 

“Tt isn’t bad, really, though it looks best when I’m 
standing up.” 

“I can’t bear women who don’t look nice,’”’ said the boy. 
“T mean, of course, they’ve got to look kind too.” 

Somehow he 
hurt her with that. 


They Seemed to be Sitting Unnecessarily Far Apart 


“T don’t think 
I am kind,” she 
said slowly, ‘“‘or 
perhaps not in the 
right way.” 

“Oh, rot!” he 
replied cordially. 
“A fellow always 
knows by instinct 
who’s kind.” 

“Does he?” 

“SYiesmerather! 

“Tell me,’ she 
asked after a small 
interval, ‘‘do you 
say pretty things 
like that to your 
own mother?” 

He flushed and, 
turning awk- 


wardly, looked 
down into the 
black gorge 


through which the 
train was thread- 
ing its way. Far 
below a gray river 
was creaming over 
rocks. 

““Haven’t the 
chance,” he said. 

He never in- 
tended to say so 
much, for in the 
ordinary way he 
could stick to an 
exchange of com- 
monplaces with 
anyone. There 
was, however, 
something about 
this lady in black 
that drew confi- 
dence from him to 
an extent he had 
never experienced 
before. He felt a 
profound convic- 
tion that he could 
share with her the 
deepest secrets of 

(Continued on 

Page 137) 
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is above every- 
thing — above 
art, science, 
even religion. 
The old soul- 
pampering 
paradise of 
poets, fiddlers 
and philoso- 
phers is van- 
ished, gone 
forever, spur- 
los versenkt! 
Stinnes is 
greater than 
Sven aller, 
Goethe or 
Schopenhauer. 
Kultur has a 
bad black eye. 

Once I saun- 
tered through 
thesilentsand- 
strewn streets 
of ruined Bab- 
ylon, and saw 
German exca- 
vators digging 
where the 
Hand wrote on 
thewall; again, 
in the empty 
halls of Sans 
Souci, at Potsdam, I saw more Germans pottering gloomily 
amid falling plaster. Oddly, in that instant it seemed to me 
the Kaiser and his court had been dead and gone even as 
long as Nebuchadnezzar and his crinkly whiskered, alco- 
holic crew—just as dead, at least, in what was once the 
German Empire. 

In place of the military caste and the landed aristocracy 
there towers now the giant figure of the new industrialist — 
stronger even than the government. The business man is 
Kaiser now. Bankers wield more power than generals. 

Certainly in roaring, pounding, sweating, cursing Ger- 
many of today there is no room for royalty—nor the idle 
rich. As for poets, they can starve, or chuck their lutes 
and go to work. Dreamers have no chance at all amid the 
big hammers and shrieking sirens. Whole regions of the 
very land itself, once green and tranquil sections where trees 
bloomed and cows were fat—along the Rhine, in Hannover 
and Saxony—are loud and ugly now with mills, shops and 
noisy building crews. Far out on the open northern moors 
bleak factory towns are sprung up, thrusting up their gaunt 
smokestacks like the black trunks of trees scorched in fire. 
Low over these unpainted, half-finished mill towns of 
muddy streets hang cold wet fogs and foul smoke clouds, 
reeking of coke and chemical gas. 


A Carpenter of Hannover in Holiday Garb 


Germany Learning to Hustle 


ee all wmgekehrt—turned around now,’ a retired 
colonel of cavalry told me. “Before the war we officers 
used to get together—sometimes with our English cou- 
sins—and criticize you Americans. You always interested 
us, with your hustle, mass production and pretty girls. You 
lacked culture, we used to say, and were crude and noisy — 
but well-meaning, keen in getting money. But that is all 
changed now—umgekehrt. Europe is after the money — 
nothing else. America is the culture land of thefuture. The 
center of civilization has crossed the Atlantic. J QI; 
only das Geld talks in Germany now. Look at me—twenty 
years a cavalry officer, and now I peddle coal! Business is 
our Herr Gott. We’d tear down the churches, if we had to, 
to find a site for a bank or a new Fabrik.” 

He’s a curious study in business psychology, this new 
type of German industrial leader developed since the war. As 
a competitor, it might be well that we take his meas- 
ure—thumb-print him, so to speak—who’s-who him— 
character-estimate and dossier him, as one government’s 
secret service is wont to dossier the political and military 
leaders in other governments. ; 

In many ways the German business man’s habits differ 
wastly from those of his Yankee colleague. When the 
American is just turning over for another morning nap— 
say around 6:30—the German is already up, and has had 
his rolls and coffee. By 7:30 he’s usually at his desk, 


IF IRIGIDIERI SIMI 


To see just how office work is done in Germany, I ar- 
ranged to accompany one typical new industrialist for a 
day. We left his house together, in a limousine furnished 
him free by his company. Many use their own cars, of 
course; but few ever drive—they see no pleasure in it, only 
work. 

“Tf a German can afford a motor, he can also afford a 
driver,’ my host explained. We reached the main office of 
his great plant ahead of its army of workers. “I always 
get here first,” he said. “It’s a good example.” 

A head porter in gold braid bowed us in, greeting my 
host as Herr Director General. Lesser menials bowed and 
scraped, or leaped forward to take our hats and coats. On 
the director’s big flat desk I saw a small switchboard, with 
plugs tying up to many factory departments. Soon he was 
in action. Buzzing first one factory branch, then another, 
he got quick short reports on the progress of various jobs, 
snapped out orders and made appointments—on a ruled 
sheet that lay before him—for those subordinates who 
should report in person. 


A Typical Office Day 


A peels two stenographers entered, one for German and 
one for English letters; French and Spanish he could 
also use. When necessary. I observed him dictating—quick, 
jerky, but accurate; not a single ‘No, change that!” For 
an hour he worked, dictating, opening and answering tele- 
grams; twice he used the long-distance wire, giving orders 
to field men in other towns. Often he swore, invoking the 
gods of Donner and Blitzen, or mentioning the wild asses 
of the desert; for German telephones and the Friuleins who 
juggle the plugs are even as yours and mine. 

Now and then came discreet raps on the padded door of 
this overelaborate office—padded it was, thick and stuffy, 
so no eavesdropper outside might overhear a word. ‘“‘Hier- 
ein!” the director would shout, and in would tiptoe a timid 
clerk, silent and respectful, bringing a folder of correspond- 
ence. Every important letter, telegram or contract drafted 
in all the vast network of shop departments, all first O. K.’d 
by subordinates, came finally to him for signature. This 
huge hunger for details, this insistence on doing so many of 
the minor things that we leave to subordinates, is charac- 
teristic of the German. 

An American customer was announced. He had just or- 
dered a big lot of goods and was ready to pay. He grum- 
bled some when it was hinted he should make pay- 
ment in Copenhagen. 

“You see,” explained the director, ‘we prefer 
dollar payments in Copenhagen. After the war a 
number of us—larger firms—organized a syndicate 
in Denmark. We keep a surplus in foreign money 
outside of Germany. Not to escape taxes,” he added 
hurriedly, ‘nor because we fear labor troubles, or 
revolution—just for convenience.” 

From his pocket then he drew a sandwich and 
ate as he talked. He offered us none, nor explained; 
he just wolfed it, with that audible gastronomic 
gusto peculiar to Northern Europe. They all do it— 
on trains, in their private offices, in the stores and 
shops. Promptly at 10:30 all Germany attacks its 
zweites Friihstiick. And at night, between the acts 
at the opera, you will see hundreds of men and 
women strolling along the promenades behind the 
boxes—munching lunch. 

“Now we shall walk through the shops,’ he an- 
nounced. 

It was like a city, this vast plant. All about it a 
high brick wall; its great offices built beside the 
main gateway, where uniformed guards had to be 
passed—guards who checked every bill of goods that 
left and searched the trucks to see that nothing was 
taken out that wasn’t on the bill. 

Women sweeping the paved streets that cut 
through the vast works, stayed their brush brooms, 
stood stiffly erect as we passed, and croaked the 
formula, ‘‘Guten Tag, Herr Director.’ In and out 
of foundries, pattern rooms and machine shops we 
marched, and always men turned from the lathes, 
quit their filing or their pounding—groups of greasy 
workmen, pulling at their caps, standing stiff and 
erect till we passed, mumbling the everlasting phrase 
of respect and obedience. Solemn young technicians, 
in gray mantles and thick glasses, lifted their hats— 
and repeated, one after another, the Guten Tag 
prayer of the workers. 

On we marched, up to a second floor, where hun- 
dreds of boys are trained free—trained to run lathes, 
draw pictures of wheels and gears and to make 


machines at the schoolroom 

prenticed machinists they a 
splendid discipline that we y 
this land of the free. From this school the fact 
Five, ten, twenty years from now most of thes) 
to German system—will still be found in this 
city, busy somewhere amid its pounding hamr 
tling wheels, stopping only during the custom 
pause to eat a sandwich or to grumble Gy 

passing director. 


The Tired Business Man’s Ever 


ik WAS two P.M. when my host left me to 
his lunch. Home, not to café or restaurant; 
business man who has a home ever lunches i 
can avoid it. He jealously guards that midday 
with his wife and children—to catch a cat naj 
make the office again at three or 3:30 and car 
till six or seven in the evening. 

In Germany you find no idle class that make 
sport a profession. Up on the North Sea area 
resorts, where wealthier men send their wives 
in summer. Some go, for a few days only, to 
Bavarian mountains in the winter. But suc 
rest as our Palm Beach, Newport or Pasadenaa 
The richer a German is—or the poorer, usually 
he works. 

Popular as hockey, tennis and football ari 
youth of Germany, you never meet a middle-a} 
man who plays golf, rides or goes in for any) 
tivity. The real leaders of industry seldom { 
evening off to play a friendly game of cards.) 
keep peace with their wives—they reluctan} 
evening for social relaxation, it is usually to gi 
to which business colleagues are invited, or | 
theater. And it’s more a cultural habit, this Gi 
tergoing, than a mere amusement. Shaksr| 
popular in Germany than here. 

Substantial business men go to see plays ‘ 
Tell or Hamlet, or to hear the opera; and ve 
Wagner favorites are being sung, even stan«| 
hard to get, because every clerk, stenographei 
in town will be there. There are Tivolis and vi 
in every big industrial city, but to such placeth 
nent German merchant or manufacturer prac 
goes, unless he happens to be showing the ti 
foreign visitor there to buy goods. 
(Continued on Page 64) 


Ain Old Wood Carver of the Black ford 
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‘es are the necessary result of high govern- 
yst,”” said Chairman Martin B. Madden, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
@he sinews of the nation,’ was the way 
i/;wo thousand years ago, and it is just as 
hited States today as it was in Rome then. 
tate and municipal governments have no 
ir own. They take their revenues out of 
the people by taxation. And yet a large 
sople, some of them good business men 
ey taxes, continue to think and act as we 
‘Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 
¢, Uncle Sam once had land to give away, 
‘e public domain is not now tillable. The 
‘ary receives about $600,000 a year from 
Folic lands, and that goes into the Recla- 
das do $9,000,000 from oil leases. Outside 
ies, the Government receives about $60,- 
profits on coinage and the Federal Re- 
sale of timber and leases of grazing land 
1 Forest Reserves, from fines and fees and 
“mn immigrants. We shall also 
000 from customs taxes, which 
our chief source of revenue. 
300,000,000 of government rev- 
| the Federal Government for 
inths at the present rate of ex- 
or the other ten months of the 
341 must dip down into the pock- 
ele by direct taxes. 
s;omeone will call my attention to an item of 
0:om interest on loans to foreign governments, 
budget as anticipated revenue, but so far 
¢' little promise of realizing that anticipation. 
rjhas carried that item for four years, and so 
‘been only one gesture toward funding the 
id paying interest. That gesture came from 
but it has not been completed. Meanwhile 
tnt is paying the interest on those loans.” 


| Local Taxes Doubled 


; ae of the people, for the people, by 
7, but a good many of us take little account of 
‘a|, ‘by the people.’ That is the necessity for 
«st of government. Before the World War 
» Federal Government amounted to about 
a year, during the war the cost was as high 
000, and since the war we have cut the cost 
,000,000,000, have adopted the budget 
yl continue to reduce government cost. But 
‘ity governments have been continually in- 
le) government cost. Many of them have 
d/ebled their per capita cost in ten years. In 
f |ichigan the per capita cost of government 
0, $5.66 in 1914 to $24.07 in 1922; in Wyo- 
Tipita cost of government was $7.40 in 1914 
111922. - These are samples of increased costs 
overnments. As illustrations of the in- 
tif city governments in ten years, Spring- 
ad a per capita cost of $21.20 in 1914 and 


s 
1, Johnstown, Perinsylvania, a per capita 
Hn 1914 and $44.34 in 1922; Birmingham, 
F capita cost of $14.99 in 1914 and $29.95 
ajimento, California, a per capita cost of 
dj and $96.68 in 1922; Fall River, Massa- 
P| capita cost of $23.81 in 1914 and $53.57 
ag, Michigan, a per capita cost of $20.72 
+).12 in 1922; Hoboken, New Jersey, a per 
of)25.94 in 1914 and $71.03 in 1922; Winston- 
t)Carolina, a per capita cost of $24.61 in 
8 in 1922. The increased governmental 
esind cities was confined to no section, as 
jm these figures. 

4 the same time the people are complain- 
}xes and demanding more government 
In the cities they want better water sup- 
1 street lighting, more streets paved, 
hools, more parks and playgrounds; 
Ty they demand better roads and 


endid aspirations, in keeping with 
t better living conditions, but they in- 
- cost and call for more and more 
mee of bonds, which are only debts 
4/inst the taxpayers, to be paid by them or 
reat some future time, plus interest, until 
sf paid. We can’t eat our cake and have it. 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


We shall have to adopt in taxation the 
old motto, ‘Whatsoever you want, pay 
the price and take it.’ 

“One remedy would be a more equita- 
ble method of taxation—more taxpayers. 
Only 6 per cent of the population pay any 
Federal income taxes, and it is estimated 
that only one-third of the people pay any 
taxes at all, Federal, state or municipal. That not only 
puts the cost of government on a small minority but it 
offers inducements to the large majority, the nontaxpay- 
ers, to vote recklessly for every proposition that will in- 
crease government cost. This situation was illustrated by 
a jocular remark of Senator John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, when the income-tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution was before Congress. Mr. Williams said in the 
cloakroom, ‘I’m for it because it won’t bear very heavily 
on my constituents. With such an amendment we can 
make New York pay one-half the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois the other half.’ 
Though that was said in jest it is marching toward a 
reality. Last year the four states of Massachusetts, 
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limterview VW Martin B. Madd¢dem 


New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois paid more than 
one-half of the income and profits tax and one-half of 
the total internal revenue collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The forty-four other states paid the other 
half. That was not accidental. It was the spirit of the 
agitation for the income-tax amendment and the legis- 
lation that followed. The great majority who do not 
pay income taxes insist on soaking the rich, not realiz- 
ing that the more direct taxes placed on business enter- 
prise, the more indirect taxes will be placed on the 
masses by the increased cost of living. The industrial 
centers paid the income taxes. In 1921, Chicago had 
420,631 of the 611,558 income-tax payers in Illinois. 
The agricultural parts of the state paid small income 
taxes and made comparatively few returns. The tax 
therefore fell on industry, the same as did the increased 
state taxes, and helped to increase the cost of produc- 
tion and therefore the cost of living.’ 

Mr. Madden was asked if he would make the in- 
come tax apply to all, regardless of their incomes. 
“Why not? It would be less of a burden to the 
poor man to pay a dollar or two income tax than 
to pay double the amount in increased cost 
of living. It is a fallacy that any part of 
the people can escape sharing in the cost 
of government. They all pay in one way or 
another, and I think it would be better for 
every citizen to pay directly a part of the 
cost of government. It would bring him to 
realize that the cost must be met by taxation 
either direct orindirect. It would also help him to recognize 
himself as in part responsible for the administration of the 
government by informing himself as to how his money is 
spent. If we could get that idea into all our heads we might 
pay less attention to the voice of the demagogue and the 
charge that the interests own and control the government. 
I think that the suspicion of the interests is largely psycho- 
logical, the development of a natural human suspicion that 
those who make the laws pay more attention to those who 
pay the cost of government than to those who do not pay 
anything. A man who owns no railroad stock would not 
presume to have any direct voice in the management of the 
railroad; and government not being an eleemosynary 
institution, the man who pays no taxes lets his mind work 
in the same way and believes what the demagogue tells 
him about the interests that do pay heavy taxes, con- 
trolling the government supported by taxation.” 


The World’s Heaviest Taxpayers 


“WE MIGHT even kill off some of the demagogues by 
making every citizen a paying stockholder in the 
government, for the man who pays taxes is more inclined 
to want to know the whys and wherefores of appropria- 
tions of public money. He would most likely want to 
know whether it was appropriated to pay for some neces- 
sity or merely for some scheme that some other fellow 
thought desirable. 

“From my observation and investigation, we are the 
heaviest taxpayers in the world. In Great Britain sub- 
stantially all the taxes are assessed by Parliament and 
the citizen pays one set of taxes. Of course there are 
the local poor rates, but they do not figure in the taxes 
for government cost. In this country we have Federal 
taxes, state taxes, city taxes, highway taxes, school 
taxes, park taxes, drainage taxes, different organizations 
of government assessing these taxes, and when all are 
combined they aggregate a higher rate of taxation than 
they have in Great Britain. 

“T figured up my taxes last winter just before I made 
out my income-tax return and found that I had paid 32 
per cent of my income in local and state taxes. My case 
is not an unusual one. The same applied to practically 
all business men, and when we compare our Federal 
taxes with those of Great Britain we ignore the principal 
governmental cost in this country. The heaviest gov- 
ernmental cost and taxation here are in the states and 
cities and on the farms. Secretary Wallace, in his last 
report, says that an investigation and answers to a 
questionnaire from the Department of Agriculture in- 
dicated that the farmer’s taxes in Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin trebled between 1913 and 1921, and whereas 
the tax in 1913 represented 10 per cent of the farmer’s 
income, in 1921 the tax represented one-third of his in- 
come. These taxes were local, for expense within the 
county, and within the control of the majority of the 
people in the county. They were principally for schools 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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His Face Had Changed, His Listless Manner Had Become Charged With Mysterious High:Power Currents. 


XVII 

E AWOKE from one of those phantasies in which the 

H dreamer is constantly foiled. He had been trying to 

play a giant prehistoric saxophone that from golden 

metal would become limp rubber tubing each time he blew 

into it. He glanced about him in blinking relief from this 

recurrent madness. He yawned whole-heartedly. He had 
slept profitably in spite of his late start. 

He did not at first identify an effect of fresh life that 
seemed to throb within him, as if a new engine had been 
set up in some remote compartment. Then full memories 
of the evening before flooded in on him, colorful in the 
morning light. He was back there again, dancing foolishly, 
foolishly glad. And glad about what? He hadn’t sought or 
directed the adventure. He had been driven by something 
beyond him. What was it, and to what end would he be 
driven? And it would be no-use trying to evade it. He 
lacked the will to. His amazing wish was to rush on, to 
welcome it halfway. Curious, this being no longer at the 
helm of himself. 

On a sudden he reached for the volume of Schopenhauer, 
dimly recalling a sentence that had been meaningless when 
he read it. Rapidly he turned the leaves, scanned pages, 
till he found it: ‘‘Everything that is really fundamental in 
a man, and therefore genuine, works unconsciously; in 
this respect like the power of Nature.’’ He pondered this 
in the light of that strange new lamp whose wick had 
flamed up the night before. 

His meditative eyes now came unconsciously to rest on 
something he had also idly noted the day before—an oak 
twig to which a gray cocoon was attached by silken threads. 
The nurse had brought it in with yesterday’s flowers and 
left it on his table. It had meant as little then as the 
words of the philosopher. Now he read both words and 
cocoon with riper understanding. He took up the twig. 
Here was unconscious life under his touch, pulsing to an 
end it could not guess, driven by that something beyond— 
that something beyond the probing of a laboratory expert, 
who must have matter as well as motion to prove it a 
mechanism. Without matter he was as ignorant, for all his 
cunning, as any jungle fetishist making a deity of the sun. 

Very well! Life folded into the cocoon was unconsciously 
pulsing to an end that could be pretty accurately delineated. 
But what of the fundamental and therefore genuine in 
the unopened cocoon known as Rufus Billop? Would it 


TLLUS TRATED BYr 


advance always unconsciously, or would he Another 
memory stirred of other words lately read, and he reached 
for a second volume, scanning pages till he found the place: 
““Among these cerebral processes is that known psycho- 
logically as a desire for some external object or event, the 
visualization of an end to be attained. This desire may act 
upon efferent nerves and give rise to the activities known as 
purposive.”’ 

So that was it! Driven by the unconscious force, he 
would find himself wishing for some external object or 
event. He would visualize this, and his vision would in- 
spire activities we know as purposive. In other words— 
and he was glad to remember he was having the assurance 
from a convinced materialist—he had but to picture what 
he desired. : 

The efferent nerves would do the rest. Aunt Sena, 
he recalled, had babbled something like this, but in terms 
so grossly sentimental, so devoid of scientific exactitude, 
that he had never seriously listened. Queer that she and 
this bloodless analyst with correct terminology should now 
blend in his mind. 

He must take care of the picture—visualize. This he 
found was not easy. His picture was vague of outline, and 
its center was so preposterous that he dared not regard it 
except with oblique and timid glances. And the efferent 
nerves must have a sharp picture, or how would they know 
what activities—what purposive activities—to instigate? 
But the fundamental, the genuine, in him would uncon- 
sciously move to sharpen the now vague details of the 
picture. He must wait for that. 

Meantime enough purposive activities for the day at 
hand were indicated with sufficient clearness. That very 
evening, for one—and despite a certain haunting Oriental 
suggestion of hideous disrelish to the Caucasian palate— 
he would eat of flesh food even as a strong man of the open 
spaces. He listened, perceiving that no one in the house 
was yet astir, then clambered from his bed with a look not 
unworthy of Hell’s-Fury Brackett at critical junctures. 
Presently he was shaving a face whose eyes studied him 
oddly; the watchful, almost suspicious eyes of an intrigued 
stranger. 

At half past seven his door opened to admit Miss Hicks, 
again, as Mr. McIntosh had put it, “‘in the chaste habili- 
ments of her calling.” Her casual air vanished when she 


He No Longer Looked Like a Contented Collector of Sta) 


Au, 


wef 
had glanced at the empty bed and through tlt 
the empty dressing room beyond. She pausell 
tion, then advanced to the table. Open on it} 
had come to call that old suicide book, for thu! 
narrowed the philosopher’s scope of commen 
She pushed it aside with a little impatien’ 
again fruitlessly searched the rooms for their lk 
already knowing he was not to be found 


back to the table, standing with blank 


caught arresting words on the open page: “F 
shows itself in a perpetual hunting after 1 
and annoy, and then brooding over them. 

is an inward morbid discontent often 
naturally restless temperament. In the’ 
this discontent and unrest lead to suicide 

“Lead to suicide!” It did not say “‘n 
possibly lead,’’ or even “often lead.”’ Itsimpl 
She flung the book down, suddenly weak. 
herself wanting to say in quick resentm ni 
just like him!” She shuddered at this. He) 
her! Suicide! Then she heard a light stirrin 
the door and turned sharply, feeling her bre 
a scream—but this she suppressed. 

Outside in the chaise longue, fully dre 
slanting sun rays, a cap brim protecting 
read, reclined her missing charge. He ca 
as she looked, glancing above the book, then 
not heard her. She stood quite still, shortenin! 
regaining the poise so lately shattered. q 

She not only regained this but found wi 
anger that he should thus have terrified her. - 
indeed! She moved noiselessly back from } 
stood and waited a silent moment by the doc! 
room. Then she drew herself up, carefully a 
face the look of professional aloofness, opene' 
door with calculated noise, and, humming 
memory of an overnight fox trot, went to 
half opened on the court. 

The humming gained in tempo, in volun 
stepped casually outside the door, idly 
in the long chair, interestedly surveyed th 
garages and rear windows belonging to h 7 


street, and allowed her song to languish. 
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dD quite early, aren't you?” 
with an icy, almost irritated reserve that 
¢charge, perhaps as unpleasantly as it was meant 
¢| his head and she was entirely pleased with her 
; looking hurt. 
as all! He-was up quite early! The thrilling 
at he was up at all didn’t astound her as 
dit ‘it to. Her mind must be on other things, 
: on those festivities she had enjoyed through 
neuvers of the most brazen character. He 
sJaborate air of bored well-being. 
it was so pleasant cut here.” 
ent again to his book. Now there was plain 
| gaze she kept on him—scaring her that way! 
i swept her to shake him—thoroughly. 
}ready for your breakfast?” 
2 contrived somehow to color these innocent 
* reed himself to notice her again. 
't? Oh, yes. No hurry. I thought perhaps I’d 
th Aunt Beulah this morning, in the dining 


om the routine of correct invalidism. He was 
,apparently. That shot must have told. She 
jeechless with astonishment and would pres- 
fut with exclamatory protests. But the woman 
/le even to this shock. 

' s still asleep,’’ she was saying calmly. “‘She’ll 
—p late. You can have your breakfast in the 

‘| though, if you want it.’ 

jily said it calmly but with a chill irritation. 

4 as annoyed that she, too, couldn’t sleep late 

those orgic revels that marked America’s 
ation. 

yl.’ He spoke this time without raising his 
book. “Then you might tell the boy to bring 
here—anything will do. He can fetch that 
side me and put it on that.” 

pd toward the stool, his eyes still engaged. 

t him. 


| surely astound her—so radical, so reckless, 
1 
aq 


0 1 be no doubt—this was said snappishly. It 
ee glowered a moment longer at the top of 


his cap, then turned and left him with a swishing, indig- 
nant effect. He did not look up. He had done his utmost, 
but the woman was hard. Instead of being found weak in 
bed, looking at his tongue, fretting about the exact com- 
ponents of his breakfast, here he was, dressed as a man, 
daringly out of doors, demanding breakfast there and 
calmly reading a book as if nothing stupendous had hap- 
pened, quite as if he were himself one of those strong, 
silent men of the open like Stanley Howard; though he 
reflected bitterly that Howard probably wouldn’t be read- 
ing. Perhaps he had never learned to read. He was em- 
phatically not cerebral—and the girl had taken all these 
tremendous things as a matter of course. Even his loose 
specification for breakfast, “Anything will do,’ hadn’t 
fazed her; whereas she should have found it incredible. 

She’d been snappish too. Probably she didn’t want to 
see him up and dressed and behaving like a strong man of 
the open. It would naturally annoy her. She’d have to 
find a new place. She must have looked cheated, the way 
Miss Schultz had. Expected him to linger awhile and then 
fade out. He wished now that he had glanced up at her 
that last time when she sounded snappish. When he looked 
at first her expression, secretive though it was, had hinted 
of some disturbance. But it must have been merely the 
annoyance she had later permitted to master her. After 
all, aman could understand women if he put his mind to it. 
And some of them were worth a man’s best efforts, un- 
doubtedly; rich in laboratory details. 

He heard the Chinaman’s scuffing step at the far end of 
the court. The tray was arriving. In sudden alarm he 
stood up. He had no wish to incur at this moment any 
further advice about his diet from one who would doubt- 
less be in the firm clutch of a fixed idea. Already he could 
detect a gleam of helpful intention in the dark eyes that 
drew near: He fled to sanctuary, and from far within his 
bedroom called and gestured directions for the tray’s 
bestowal, venturing out only when the scuffing died along 
the brick-paved court. Nor would he be found there when 
this solicitous servitor came back for the tray. He looked 
now to learn the result of his careless order. 

He had suspected—supposed, indeed—that a nurse with 
any proper sense of his needs would not take literally that 
preposterous “Anything will do.” A good nurse would 
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have known that ‘anything’? would not do. She would 
have commanded the menu rigidly prescribed for him — 
orange juice, hot milk, two narrow strips of toast from 
bread purely hygienic. But Miss Hicks had vindictively, 
he was sure, done no such thing. She must have relayed 
his careless phrase with cold precision. 

Here was orange juice and hot milk and sanitary toast; 
but here was also a pot of coffee, a plate burdened with 
two eggs—viciously fried—and an utterly dangerous slice 
of ham; fried also, doubtless. Could he be a man of the 
open even under these strong pressures? 

He went back to his bedroom for the yesterday’s news- 
paper Miss Hicks had left there. He brought this to his 
chair, seated himself, humming inaccurately the fox trot 
that had remained with Miss Hicks, placed the tray across 
his lap and was presently giving a quite adequate imita- 
tion of a gentleman enjoying a hearty breakfast. He 
filled the cup with coffee, munched toast and attacked one 
of the eggs, eating it with a bold effect of relish. He cut 
the ham, looking fondly at it. Then he lightly scanned 
the frenzy of headlines on the first page of his paper. 

From this he began to shoot keen, quick glances at the 
walls of the house. No windows overlooked him; the cur- 
tained doors of the dining room were closed. He read 
again, but his right hand reached for the coffee, inverted 
the cup above the roots of a low-growing shrub close 
beside him, and replaced it. The keenest of analytical 
detectives would have deduced that the coffee had been 
disposed of conventionally. He glanced again at the house 
and back into his bedroom. The door of the living room 
was safely closed. 

From underneath his newspaper he slipped a loose sec- 
tion illustrated in color, allowing it to lie across one end 
of the tray. The ham went onto this, followed by the un- 
touched egg. The broken yolk of this ran across the portrait 
of a ripely mature woman in evening dress whose name 
headed a confession—What the Modern Girl Demands 
of Love. He folded the paper swiftly across this blot, 
folded it again and slipped it into a side pocket of his coat. 
He resumed his headlines, trifling ostentatiously with the 
remaining egg, smearing it about in a manner to compel 
belief that most of it had been eaten. 

(Continued on Page 80) 


Now, in Sleep, She Had Lost This Power to Cow Him, 


In Sleep She Seemed Oddly Defenseless 
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Is Our Balance of Trade Adverse? 


HE preliminary figures indicate that during the first 

half of the calendar year 1923 the value of imports of 
commodities exceeded the value of the exports. Owing to 
great difficulties in making the valuations of imports under 
the new tariff, the exact figures will not be made available 
for some little time. But enough is known to make it 
reasonably clear that the balance of merchandise trade has 
turned against us. During January and February the 
excess of exports was small. Since then the excess of im- 
ports has been considerable. It is generally believed that 
during the autumnal months the trade will again swing in 
the direction of an excess of exports. It is improbable 
that for the year 1923 the imports will exceed the exports 
in value, but it is possible. If such a state of affairs were 
to hold for the year, as it does hold for the first half of 
the year, what is to be the interpretation? 

A creditor country naturally has an excess of imports of 
goods over exports. In the excess of imports of goods the 
creditor country receives the interest on foreign invest- 
ments. Such was the case with Great Britain; France, 
Germany and Holland, the chief creditor countries, before 
the war. Other items exist, of course—emigrant remit- 
tances and tourist expenditures, as well as payments for 
services in shipping, and so on. Each of these European 
countries before the war had such receivables. But we 
have no such receivables—few tourists come to us, no 
emigrants from here send back money, our shipping serves 
few foreigners. Shipments of gold and returns on foreign 
investments are for us the only large items available to 
cover an excess of imports over exports of commodities. 

Is the present situation an illustration of the general 
case of a creditor country or is it the result of peculiar cir- 
cumstances? Many facts speak in favor of the second 
rather than the first view. In the first place, our foreign 
debtors are for the most part not paying interest, in terms 
of goods or in any other way. In the second place, the 
conditions of prices and trade activities at home and 
abroad offer a different explanation. 

We are in the swing of prosperity. Our prices are higher 
than those abroad. This draws to us the exports of other 
countries. This accounts for a part of our large imports. 
A larger part is explained in another way. With prosperity 
and active manufacturing operations, we need large 
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amounts of raw and semifinished materials, especially from 
tropical countries. Witness the rubber needs of our auto- 
mobiles. This is the principal explanation of our enlarged 
imports. We are importing more materials, just as we are 
using more cotton, hauling more ton-miles, making more 
steel; it is a part of the up-swing of the business cycle. 
Strictly speaking, it has nothing to do with our interna- 
tional account. It may be that the goods we are now 
making will not be all consumed at home, and that a flood 
of exports will be the second stage of the process. A flood 
of exports will be hard to attain in the face of reduced 
buying power of the European countries. A flood of im- 
ports is much more easily secured. But in any event the 
present high flood of import of raw materials is due largely 
to our demand for the products of these materials. 

It is too early to say that the flood of imports has oc- 
curred in spite of the new tariff, that the increased duties 
have been powerless to keep goods out. We must wait and 
see just what commodities are coming in. It may be found 
that the bulk of the increased imports has been in com- 
modities against which increased duties have not been 
levied. A short view of the effect of a tariff may be falla- 
cious; the long view is necessary. This is as true for the 
proponent as for the opponent of protection. It is suffi- 
cient at present to constate the facts. In part, the balance 
against us has been the result of decline in foreign demand 
for our staples. For this, also, itis best to defer the explana- 
tion. We ought to see more clearly six months from now. 


Lessons in Manners 


HILADELPHIA, New York and other cities that 

take a proper pride in their beautiful park systems 
have lately embarked on a rather large scale upon the 
admirable practice of rounding up week-end merrymakers 
who litter the parkways with greasy papers, pasteboard 
boxes and all the unsightly leftovers of outdoor meals, and 
haling them before a magistrate. 

Personally, we should not select a police court as the 
ideal school for good manners; and yet, according to the 
daily press, the courts are doing some very effective work. 
If a hoggish youth is fined the equivalent of a day’s pay 
for rendering some sylvan dell a place to avoid, by an over- 
lavish scattering of filthy papers and garbage, he may 
learn a lesson that will be worth to him in the future far 
more than it cost him. 

A few weeks of extra vigilance on the part of park police, 
coupled with the publicity that newspapers will gladly 
give, will work wonders in the correction of a nuisance that 
every city experiences. In time it will seep into the heads 
of heedless picnickers that their offense is not only finable 
but is calculated to draw upon them the contempt of all 
decent people. They will gradually learn that their betters 
who have become experienced hunters or fishermen take a 
peculiar pride, even when they bivouac in the remote wil- 
derness, in destroying unpleasant evidences of their stay 
and then bow to the red man’s law that forbids them to 
leave in place the crossbar from which their kettle swung. 

Thanks to the motor car, outdoor America is being used 
and enjoyed to an extent hitherto unparalleled. Camp as 
well as court has its canons of behavior, and the sooner we 
learn them and respect them the better off we shall be. In 
the meantime we must look to the police courts to help 
along the slower learners. 


The Merger Habit 


UROPE was cut up badly enough before 1914, but 
consider what has been done since the war in the way 
of setting up new countries. Poland has been restored— 
the long-delayed righting of anindefensible crime. Austria- 
Hungary has been divided into four parts—Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. Along the Russian 
shore of the Baltic three fragments have been broken off 
and given separate sovereignty—Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania. Finland has achieved independence; and for 
a time, also, the Ukraine stood by itself. 
Europe is still in thrall to an age long past, when travel 
was slow and arduous and a chain of hills or a river served 
as a bar to communication. Under medieval conditions 
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their own, and nations grew up within limits w 
today be mere townships in this country. It 
enough for the descendants of these numerou 
desire control of their own affairs, but at the sa 
must be recognized that to be successfully ind 
nation must possess within itself certain natu 
tialities of strength. A lake, a stretch of moor, : 
and a mine do not make a nation even if a mail 
people congregate thereabouts, speaking a tong 
own and wearing a characteristic costume, — 
considerations come into play today. 7 

There is, unfortunately, every evidence that 1 
tion is being held back in Europe by the limit 
nomic relationships and the multiplication ¢ 
walls. Europe has too many governments tos 

Latvia, it is said, is not unwilling to surrend 
comfort of independence. Esthonia is not ; 
proposals looking to the same end. Perhaps t 
sponsibility weighs too heavily on other recent 
pated countries. Europe might well take a lez 
book of business and, within the limits of econ 
diency, acquire the merger habit. 


Tax on Marriage 


NTIMATIONS have been made in the } 
correspondence appearing in the daily pre 
Treasury Department will take early steps to he 
tax provisions so amended that married pers 
longer have the right to file separate returns. 
be but little doubt that this right has, in 
stances, been flagrantly abused. The Gover 
been chivvied out of considerable sums by thes 
downright fraudulent jockeying of income-tax 
married people. Men have made nominal gifts ¢ 
to their wives in order that the yield therefron 
go to swell their own taxes. Fictitious sales ar 
stocks, bonds and real estate between husband ; 
the purpose of concealing profits or registerin 
less rare than they should be. Comparative 
payers are fully informed upon the law and upi 
sions of the Treasury Department that bea 
transactions. Ignorance is a happy excuse f 
such moot points in one’s own favor. 
In spite of these considerations, we hope tha 
ington correspondents are misinformed in reg 
Mellon’s intentions. Granting the existen 
methods of tax dodging, it appears to us 
correct the evil is to audit more rigidly the 
to-do married folk and to make a few salu 
those who have been taking advantage 
state to defraud the Government by means 
transactions. A few such cases well aired w 
only as a nation-wide warning but as a meal 
clearer knowledge of what husband and wife 
not do with impunity. To curtail the right 
married couples because one of these socia 
had proved a slippery tax dodger would, ' 
a serious mistake. 
It is no uncommon thing for married we 
small incomes of their own which would be 
even if they were single. Often they are de 
ings or savings accumulated previous to m 
incomes are frequently spent by the v 
though not strictly essential items, such 
cars, amusements and feminine gewgaws, 
in any sense a part of the husband’s budget 
is not uncommon for men accustomed to mi 
to their wives, not for maintenance but fo 
ing money, to capitalize the periodical p 
bona-fide gift of securities. There is no vali 
legal or ethical, why they should not dos 
may be said in favor of the practice. 
whole tendency of our times is to give fullé 
complete recognition to the separate enti 
citizenship of married women, it would t 
step to curtail either their rights or their 
taxpayers. Compulsory joint returns 
out to be a burdensome tax on marriage itsell 


have seen a politician who was not afraid of 
+. I have seen those who pretended not to be 
have seen, through several years of close con- 
»h press and politicians, a various assortment 
i, from Presidents of the United States down, 
Hairly good imitations of men who were hail 
jche boys, as the correspondents are called, or 
it they were willing to stand some misrepre- 
heir own acts or motives or words because the 
> ut in the final wash. I have seen great men 
smiling faces and an alert air, and light and 
_to meet the shower of questions; but I have 
zame long enough to know that this bright 
ed anxieties and was a mask for a per- 
yich is really an ordeal. I have been long 
e inside to know that faith in truth to come 
edesires it laundered, isalways a wabbly faith. 


A Tired Man’s Slip 
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ESIDENT FAIRBANKS, who was sensitive 


; 


nity, said to me once, “One does not have to 
i7hat one’s political enemies say; the thing to 
10 death is what he may say himself.’ 

d that it is not only what he may say himself 
hE; it is said he said. 

(1 quite understand why the deeds of politi- 
jr bad, are so little weighed or so soon for- 


iia hasty sentence may make or break any one 


i tI shudder when I remember a certain back- 
D ch of a presidential candidate on tour. Like 
ens of the barnstorming system, which party 
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managements force upon their unfortunate candidates, he 
was tired out, had passed a hot, sleepless night, and began 
one of his stock back-platform efforts. The dozen or more 
press correspondents shrugged their shoulders, yawned and 
tried to find. shady places in the sweltering station. Sud- 
denly my ears were almost lifted off by a sentence being 
pronounced by the great man’s tired voice. It was a sen- 
tence which stated in a categorical, unqualified, flat asser- 
tion an opinion that I knew the candidate had entertained 
only in the secret recesses of his unformed beliefs. 

I knew he had never committed himself to this opinion; 
that upon further reflection he probably would reject it; 
but now, by mental aberration, he was telling it to the 
world without grace or garnishment. It was a single sen- 
tence. Five minutes after. he had said it he probably would 
be unable to believe that it had, mechanically, fallen from 
his lips. It was the kind of sentence that would have 
leaped onto the front page of every newspaper in America 
and carried such offense to the prejudices of vast masses of 
our people that it would have been political suicide. Luck 
alone cheated history—the press never got that silly 
sentence. 

Unfortunately, however, silly sentences may count more 
than wise deeds in political fortunes; and this is why the 
politician, blithe and gay as he may appear to be, meets 
the boys with his heart telling him that he 
is having about as much fun as a wild deer 
would have in coming into New York City 
to get a drink of water from a butcher. 

I have seen this business from both 
sides, and I know full well the hunger for 


SOME BABY! 
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news there is among the correspondents. I know the irrita- 
tion that comes from trying to interview a cautious man, 
particularly when one has wasted days trying to formulate 
questions and planning to tell the world a great piece of 
something new and startling. I know the miserable feeling 
of cooling one’s heels on the threshold of men who take 
themselves more seriously than the rest of us, and I have 
my share of the cynicism which comes from seeing fame 
and power glide like gnats across the bright space between 
obscurity and obscurity. I know the honor standards that 
are commonly observed in the profession of being a good 
newspaperman, and the rough and generous sense of fair 
play which controls most of their works. Butin this eternal 
encounter between the statesman and the flingers of ques- 
tions I am on the side of the statesman. 


How the System Operates 


ET us see how the thing operates. Take it first from the 
side of the newspaper men. For example, the White 
House crew go to see the President, or Secretary Hughes sees 
the boys in the State Department. The argument for com- 
plete disclosure and frankness is based upon the advantage 
of giving the press an understanding of what is going on and 
what policies are being formulated. If the correspondents 
(Continued on Page 72) 


MR. BORAH 
BERATES 


Roundel 


OME, my lady, in the morning 
To the breezy mountainside, 
Flowers and ferns your hair adorn- 

ing. 


Spurn the grasses in your pride; 
Tread the air, the low earth scorning; 
Wing the blue, the lark beside. 


Phidyle, the hunstman’s horning 
Heralds day, when hunters ride. 

Day is passing—heed the warning! 
Be my bride. —C. E. L’Ami. 
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Campaign Speech of Candidate 
for Public Office 
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MR. BORAH 
BLASTS 


MR. BORAH 
| AMBASTES 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: I come 

before you as a plain business 
man; one who believes the city of should be run on 
the same sound, efficient and conservative business prin- 
ciples that we use in the conduct of our own business. 

The office of of this great city should be regarded as 
a public trust, not a means of private gain. I believe the 
citizens of should receive a full dollar’s worth of 
value for every dollar of their money that is spent. 

I believe the people of are entitled to clean, well- 
paved and well-lighted streets; a loyal and efficient police 
and fire department free of political control and domina- 
tion; a pure and wholesome water supply adequate not 
only for our present needs but for the years that are to come. 

Public health is a matter of vital concern to any city. 
There should be established without a minute’s further de- 
lay a comprehensive system of public parks; places where 
your children and mine may play in safety, where our peo- 
ple may go forrest and recreation of a hotsummer’s evening. 

I am unalterably op- 
posed to vicious corpora- 
tion domination of our 
public utilities. One of 
the first duties of your 
new —— should be to in- 
vestigate vigorously and 
fearlessly the franchises 
under which these so- 
called public-service cor- 
porations operate. No 
city can ever hope to pros- 
per if its people are to be 
ground down by unrea- 
sonable trolley fares and 
exorbitant charges for ne- 
cessities, such as gas and 
electricity. 

The people cannot be 
expected to sit by -for- 
ever and see their rights 
bartered away. 

I favor an equitable re- 
adjustment of our tax rate 
without political fear or 
favor. ’s tax rate is 
one of the highest in the 
state, and what do we get 
for it? ‘The small-home 
owner cannot be relieved 
too soon of the burden 
which he has been forced 
so long to carry. 


DRAWN BY R, B, FULLER 


LADDIE BOY LISTENS IN 


In conclusion, fellow citizens, let me say I believe in : 
has a wonderful future before it. But take warning 
before it is too late—this future will not be realized unless 
we give more heed to the lessons the past has taught us. 
is at the turning point in its career. The next few 
years will determine whether we are to go forward to 
permanent prosperity or whether we shall continue in the 
slough in which we now find ourselves. It is for you to 
answer this question, fellow citizens, by your ballot on 
the day of next. —George M. Bryson. 


Food for Thought 


Ee THESE days of The People versus The High Cost of 
Living, I think that someone ought to say something 
about the higher cost of dining. And when I say dining 
I mean, if I may use the term, banqueting. 


Inquisitive Onlooker — “‘Who are You Plowing for, My Good Fellow?” ‘‘Wife and Six Kids”’ 


a AY LAST. 
o HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Long, long ago, it was 
hardship to subscribe to 
of wetting one’s appetite 
gustatory gathering, bu 
become a serious monetar 
figure in the printed dia 
someone who waited for 
has aptly called the groa 
And you have to eat your m| 
unless you know the head wal 
the cute little column of small} 
the southwest corner of the me 

} merely: Mineral Waters. 

y If corrective measures are 1 

taken sad cases like that of 

friend Elmer Birdseed may he 
too common; and don’t say 

warn you. In his college d 

nights Elmer got the banquet hi 

the rest of us, and as he was ail 
graduate for six years, he hada 
tunity to attend lots of colleg 

of one sort or another. As a matter of fact, t] 

mostly of one sort, if I don’t make myself clear. 

So after graduation good El was and still is faire 
the return postals reading, ‘I will (will not) be pe 
the dinner,”’ etc., etc. While his savings account 
could meet the constantly rising antes of his din) 
mittees, and even when the bank refused a third 
on his property he sold all his clothes except hil 
suit and got a job as waiter at a noon-time re 

But sooner or later some of the people he eats with 

are going to see him at his luncheon duties, andié 

will starve to death. Pa 
To meet and solve a possible similar difficulty ir 
family, the Little Woman and I have formed the] 
at Home Club, and once a week we hold an Ant! 
quet. Iam the sole guest, but everything is carefull 
out to give the impression of the usual large ass 
It is underst 
dinner will bi 

promptly at s 

about 7:15 1 com 

dining room an\ 


and down, a 
eight dinner 1 
My 


careful tos 
of at least | 
sleeve, and 
ing each dish bel 
half finished tht 
thereof. The! 
attachmentont 
graph is meanw 
ing out Rings 
Fingers, to whi' 
fit the words | 
Jolly Good \ 
other glees,and 
jingles a colle 
ver and broken 
the same Um 
“Sh-h-h!” 

After coffee 


lett’s 
tions, and 
stroll into 
(Continued on 
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~so easily digested | 


And how your appetite 
will relish these deli- 
cious beans and their 


tasty tomato sauce! 


Serve cold 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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XXX—The Kaiser 
PartlI 


HE ex-Kaiser’s recently published book— 
[ws Memoirs, 1878-1918—is not a serious 

contribution to history. It abounds—like his 
previous compilation—Comparative History, 1878- 
1914, published in Leipzig, December, 1921—in 
obvious and indeed glaring misstatements of facts, 
and is disfigured throughout by overweening 
egotism and an utterly distorted perspective. What- 
ever in his narrative has the semblance of novelty— 
as, for instance, his ascription of the real though 
remote origin of the war to the so-called Gentle- 
men’s Agreement of 1897 between France, Great 
Britain and the United States, only illustrates the 
readiness of a credulous and prejudiced judgment 
to accept gossip for evidence and rumor for proof. 
The German case—such as it is—is much more 
plausibly presented in the flamboyant periods of 
Prince Biilow, and even in the unconvincing apolo- 
getics of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

But the book, though of no value to the histori- 
cal student, and though in the main both flimsy in 
substance and discursive in style, has a value of its 
own in the light which it throws upon an interesting 
and complex personality. 

William II, if he had been born in a private 
station, had natural endowments which might have 
carried him far. His danger, even then, would have 
been a restless versatility of both mind and char- 
acter, and a lack of the power and the will to con- 
centrate, which in the long run makes the difference 
between the amateur and the expert. If he had 
been forced by wise training, by self-discipline or 
by the rigor of circumstances to choose and to 
adhere to a definite channel of activity, practical or 
intellectual, and to throw all his powers into its 
pursuit, he could hardly have failed to play a useful, 
perhaps a brilliant part on any stage of contem- 
porary life. But fortune, which seemed to be so 
lavish in its favors, denied him these restraining and 
constraining influences, and allowed him free play 
for all the indulgences of wayward ambition and an 
uncontrolled temperament. His very gifts, in the 
environment by which he was encircled—to quote 
a once famous line of a now-forgotten Victorian 
poet—came to nothing more than “A zigzag streak 
of lightning in the brain.” 

The premature and tragic death of his father, 
the Emperor Frederick, the most blameless and 
liberal-minded figure in the annals of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, placed him, when he was not quite 
thirty, on a dazzling height of irresponsible. power. 
His grandfather, through the agency of Bismarck 
and Moltke, had secured for the old Kingdom of 
Prussia the imperial crown of a new and united Ger- 
many. The secular enemy, France, had been crushed 
and mutilated, and was, for the time, at any rate, 
put out of action. The Hapsburg monarchy was 
no longer a danger; it had become, indeed, a docile 
if not a subservient friend. With Russia it had 
been, from first to last, Bismarck’s persistent policy to 
prevent the possibility of serious quarrel. England sat 
remote in her seagirt isolation, almost, it seemed, as far 
aloof as the United States of America from the sphere of 
Continental politics. Never in modern times had a young 
ruler succeeded to so splendid and seemingly so secure an 
inheritance. 

At first, and indeed for a long time, all appeared to go 
well. Even the dismissal of the great chancellor, the archi- 
tect of this wonderful fabric, was accepted with acqui- 
escence, and in the more progressive sections of German 
opinion, with a sigh of grateful relief. The new Kaiser, 
with his devotion, which never failed or flagged, to the 
cares and labors of his office, his many-sided interests, his 
insatiable curiosity, his ceaseless itineraries, his demagogic 
turn for rhetoric of the picturesque and Asiatic type, his 
unshakable faith in the divine mission of the Hohenzollerns 
and the future of the Fatherland, soon became the most 
interesting and the best advertised figure on the Continent. 

This was a situation so dizzy in its altitudes, actual and 
potential, and so intoxicating in its atmosphere, that it 
might well have turned any but an exceptionally steady 
head. A still more giddy eminence proved too much even 
for Napoleon, and William II was not a Napoleon, nor 
even a Frederick the Great. To a man of his upbringing 
and temperament, the allurements were fatal; he lost, and 
never afterwards recovered his balance. 

To what degree of spiritual inebriety he became capable 
of sinking, is shown by his notorious outburst at Kénigs- 
berg, one of the holy places of the Hohenzollerns, in 
August, 1910. 
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Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YURK CIIY 
President Poincaré, of France, Talking to the Color Bearers 
of a Battalion to Which He Once Belonged 


Here my grandfather, by his own right hand, placed on his 
head the Royal Crown of Prussia, once more declaring that it 
was bestowed upon him by God’s grace alone, and not by Parlia- 
ments, national assemblies, or the popular voice: so that he re- 
garded himself as the chosen instrument of Heaven, and as such 
he performed his duties as ruler. Looking upon myself as the 
instrument of the Lord, regardless of the views and opinions of 
the hour I shall go my way. 


This sad stuff, at once ludicrous and nauseating, came 
from the lips, not of a callow youth, but of a man of fifty, 
who had sat more than twenty years on his throne. 

Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. The famous line of 
Horace tells only half the truth. What is to be said of the 
psychology of the Kaiser’s subjects—not an ignorant and 
backward tribe, just emerging from the superstitions of 
barbarism or the yoke of serfdom, but in many directions 
among the intellectual pioneers of Europe, who, after 
passing through the stage of a somewhat sloppy and misty 
idealism, had, in face of enormous difficulties, achieved 
political unity, and were showing themselves every year 
capable of holding their own, and more than their own, in 
all the practical activities—industrial, maritime, finan- 
cial—of the competitive modern world? How came such a 
people to place their fortunes, during the lifetime of a 
whole generation, at the mercy of the moods and whims, 
the gestures and phrases, of such aruler? It might almost 
be said of him during the greater part of his reign, as it was 
of David: ‘‘ Whatsoever the king did pleased all the people”’ 
(II Samuel iii, 36). 

The evidence is overwhelming that he was rarely al- 
lowed to see or know the truth—either about himself or 
about his environment. A shrewd observer, the Austrian 


lerbert il, Alsqui 


Count Czernin, happened to meet him; 
the only time in his reign when h 
moment genuinely and almost wu 
popular, at any rate in Berlin. 
autumn of 1908, in the hubbub created A 
Telegraph interview, when he had 
humiliated in the Reichstag by his ¢h 
Prince Biilow. ‘‘I felt,’”’ says Count Gz 
in William II Isaw a man who, for th 
his life, with horror-stricken eyes, loo 
world as it really was. He saw bru 
close proximity. For the first time in his 
haps, he felt his position on his throne toh 
insecure. He forgot his lesson too quick 
the German people often treated the Ger 
peror as they did then it might have cured} 
another passage, speaking of the Hm 
tourage, and singling out Ludendorff as 
man among them who preserved and ney 
promised his independence, he goes o 
numerous burgomasters, town councillors 
sors of the Universities, deputies—in shor 
the people and men of science—had for ye 
trated themselves before the Emperor Wi 
word from him intoxicated them.” The 
tine atmosphere”’ in which he lived wo 
killed the hardiest plant. It envek 
and clung to him like a creeper to a tree,’! 
the end, “‘he succumbed to the fatal lot th; 
men who feel the earth recede from under ' 
and who begin to believe in their DivineSen; 


MXXI—The Kaiser 
Part II 


eet has been, as is natural, exa)) 
and distortion in the current conceptia’ 
Kaiser. To some of the caricaturists he i 
but a villain; to others he is little bette 
vapid rhetorician. Human psychology rarea 
of such crude simplifications. His book of } 
thin and often trivial as it is, could not Ii 
written by either a knave or a fool. It di 
strange medley of both faults and facultii’ 
I have had occasion more than onee t(j 
stances of the writer’s almost inconeeiy| 
dulity. One might almost say that if he J 
believe a thing he believed it. It ought tv 
and he has no concern with the rules of/ 
which affect the judgment of common pee 
In his chapter on the outbreak of the w) 
compiled a catalogue of no less than twelv! 
tant proofs’’ that the Entente countries hai 
in the spring and summer of 1914, not onh'0 
plated but begun to organize an attack wn 
many. It is impossible to deal seriously wii 
collection of trivialities, but I will select f q 
two—the only two which are cited as 
England’s complicity in this nefarious cc 
The first is that as far back as April, 1) 
accumulation of gold reserves was comnit 
the England Banks. . Germany on the of 
was as late as July still exporting gold—to thi 
countries among others.”’ 
What are the real facts? 
In regard to the English banks, there had beet 
years—certainly from the time when I was cheié 
the exchequer in 1907-1908—a movement in thellé 
of increasing their holdings of gold. The subjedi 
on which there was a good deal of diversity of 1! 
the City. I have asked the chairman of one of ot 
London banks, whose experience goes back fora 
years, whether anything was done in the spring | 
justify the Kaiser’s allegation. He has been go! 
to send me the following statement, which I } 
with immaterial omissions: 


It is true that the amount of gold which the Ent 
should hold in reserve had been a matter of constant! 
for some months before July. (an eminent bank 
had been urging the policy of increasing the amout! 
largely added to the holding of his own bank. My! 
did not altogether favour the policy: but there wa 
ment come to that we should somewhat augmen 
holdings, and we accordingly did so. This, of cou! 
relation whatever to any anticipation of War; it | 
part of discussions which were going on with regard t} 
policy of the Bank Act and the gold reserves of tl’ 


| 


In reference to the alleged German export 0} 
correspondent writes: _ t 
We were told at the time of the crisis in 1911 that! 


had sent for the Bankers, and asked if they were real’ 
They said that they were not. ‘‘Never let me have !* 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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ERFORMANCE in this 
new Hupmobile is far and 
away finer than the notably fine 
performance of all the Hupmo- 
biles that preceded it. 


New beauty of line and curve 
and finish, in a longer, larger, 
more impressive car—easier rid- 
ing and greater comfort, in front 


| 


and rear alike. 


' 


A car so much more fleet in 


the test. 


i} 


d designs, graceful curves displacing 
orners; higher radiator, hood and cowl, 
E lamps and the latest style of crown 
jnew-shape top which has no upright 

ull these combine to make the new Hup- 
nost attractive car we have ever built. 


€,ase lengthened to | 15 inches provides 
@room and comfort; and, combined 
1ened springs and a new distribution 
itmakes easy riding a certainty. 


Us which give the Hupmobile still 
tinction as a superior performer and 
value, are achieved in characteristic 
|: fashion. 


a) departure from the tried and true 
eon which Hupmobile success has been 
{lt for 15 years. 


getting under way, so much 
smoother and steadier in the 
Straight-away than even its 
worthy predecessors, that it 1s 
worth any man’s time to put 
these obvious superiorities to 
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Instead, there is a measurably higher degree of 
perfection wrought out of these principles. 


The engine is a better engine, with its heavier, 
counter-weighted crankshaft and its pistons and 
connecting rods of light-weight alloy. 


It eliminates noticeable vibration to’an unprece- 
dented degree because of its nice operating balance. 


It is more powerful, and it is even livelier and 
quicker in the getaway and in acceleration. 


A real triumph of gear-shifting is recorded by 
reason of the new two-plate clutch, which makes 
this operation vastly easier and absolutely silent 
at any and all speeds. 


The transmission gears themselves are larger 
and heavier. They are high carbon alloy steel, 
oil treated and tempered—the best and costliest 


An 


Corporation, 


Dietroit, 


hardening and toughening process known. 


Chassis staunchness is assured by a rigid frame 
of 6-inch depth, with five heavy cross members. 


New, metal-framed curtains fit even more closely 
than the always close-fitting Hupmobile cur- 
tains, and are stowed flat and taut to keep the 
lights from chafing. 


Finish on all models is a new Hupmobile blue, 
with a striping of lighter blue. 


The new Hupmobile is supplied in seven types:— 


The Touring Car; the Roadster; the Special Tour- 
ing, with disc steel wheels, nickel-plated trim- 
mings and other special equipment; the Special 
Roadster, a smart, rakish model entirely new; the 
Sedan, a gem among closed cars; the Coupe for 
four passengers; and the Coupe for two passengers. 


Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
again,” was his reply. Whether this is true or not, it is certain 
that from that time the Reichsbank began piling up enormous 
reserves of gold. By 1914 the process was complete. 


The matter is one of considerable historical interest, and 
by the courtesy of the governor of the Bank of England I 
am enabled to publish the following instructive tables. 
(After all figures 000’s are omitted.) 

GERMANY 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
GOLD MARKS CONVERTED AT 20 T0 £ 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


1913 MARKS MARKS 
January . . . . 20,630 17,076 
February. . . . 9,514 6,985 
WET me 37,932 1,908 
April... ae 21,955 2,371 
May. s.. 2, teres 20;299 3,184 
June. 2. cp uae 79,200 194,526 £9,726 2,412 33,936 £1,697 
JUly) aren 19,746 8,383 
AUP TSt ac, wens 17,260 9,896 
September . . . 75,653 2,367 
October . . . . 30,148 2,033 
November . . . 23,967 2,163 
December . . . 15,172 181,946 £9,097 2,254 27,096 £1,355 
376,472 £18,823 61,032 £3,052 
1914 
January . . . . 13,031 1,987 
February. . . . 9,401 4,282 
March . . 23,478 4,311 
Aprilia: eam ea 21,879 1,614 
Viayene. meee « 10,487 78,276 4,472 16,666 
78,276 £3,914* 16,666 £833 


The above figures are taken from the monthly Trade Returns prepared by the 
German Imperial Statistical Office. 

*The British Customs House Returns show that £4,865m was exported to Germany 
from the United Kingdom during the period January to May, 1914. It must be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the German figures are not imports—i. e., imports less reéxports. 


GoLpD Exports From UNITED Kinqpom 


TOTAL OF WHICH TO 


1913 (BULLION AND COIN) GERMANY 
JANUATY.-. 2. -aeatoee £5,320 £1,059 
February ..... 3,633 oP 
March. <. .eneee 2,222 865 
Aprils 23. ae ae 2,056 716 
Mays. 4. eee 1,635 46 
JUNG. | .S. eee 3,961 £18,827 2,695 £5,453 
Julye 3 (eee 2,246 1,152 
AUGUSGT est eee > 3,125 162 
September. .... 6,319 1,394 
October gers... : 10,294 1,497 
November. .... 3,633 227 
Decembersewn ...)- 2,221 £27,838 473 £4,905 

£46,665 £10,358 
GoLp Exports From Unitep Kinapom 
1st HALF YEAR 
TOTAL OF WHICH TO 

1914 GERMANY 
January . 5 eee eee £1,068 £188 
Bebruary) 2”... e.meneeae 5,620 877 
March... 4); . cee » 3,434 1,542 
April 2": ae ee 4,817 1,280 
May’. s.\< ee ee eee 5,251 978 
June: <2, ah) eee 2S 438 

£22,365 £5,303 

Total for 2nd half year. . £8,232 £278 (July) 

£30,597 £5,581 
GoLp Imports: UNITED KINGDOM 
OF WHICH FROM 

1913 TOTAL GERMANY 
January. . £4,993 £13 
February . 3,620 36 
March... 4,248 24 
April... 5,671 51 
Moyen 4.201 40 
June... 3,948 £26,741 29 £193 
Tely. 2 ee v6,777 56 
August .. 7,597 47 
September. 4,780 20 
October. . 5,215 8 
November . 4,741 5 
December . 4,945 £34,055 13 £149 

£60,796 £342 
Gotp Imports: Unirep Kingpom 

1914 rot bales Lave tar 
January. . £4,893 £17 
February . 4,341 2 
March. .. 3,623 1 
April, Yeryn 4928 15 
May ... 5,130 28 
June... 6,023 £28,933 40 £103 
July... . 6,555 25 
August . . 12,142 8 
September . 790 
October. . 941 
November . 704 
December . 580 £21,712 = tao 

£50,645 £136 


These figures speak for themselves. 
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The other piece of evidence against England is equally 
curious. “When our’’—i. e., the German—‘“‘troops ad- 
vanced in 1914 they found in Northern France and along 
the Belgian frontier great stores of English soldiers’ Great 
coats. According to statements by the inhabitants, they 
were placed there during the last years of peace. 

“Tt was the same with regard to Maps. In Maubeuge 
great quantities of English military maps of Northern 
France and Belgium were found by our men. These 
maps date from 1911 and were engraved at Southampton. 

“The stores’’—i. e., both of greatcoats and of maps— 
“were established by England with the permission of the 
French and Belgian Governments before the War, in the 
midst of peace.” 

As soon as I read this singular story I sent the substance 
of it to one of our most distinguished generals, who took a 
prominent part in both the preparations for and the actual 
transport of the Expeditionary Force, and asked him to 
favor me with his observations. I quote the material parts 
of his reply: 

The first ship-load of military stores of any kind reached 
Havre on August 9th (1914) and consisted neither of great-coats 
nor maps. If we had been free to dump stores in North East 
France, I cannot conceive of any soldier giving precedence to 
these two articles. Ammunition and food stuffs would obviously 
have been of vastly greater importance. In the conversations 
that had taken place before the War between the two general 
staffs, Havre had been allotted to us as our main base, in the 
event of our deciding to send an expeditionary force to France. 
After the outbreak of War, discussions were held as late as 
August 12th as to our place of concentration, and almost at the 
last moment there was a complete change of plan, in conse- 
quence of the transfer of French troops from the Lorraine front 
to the North. The weather at the end of August was abnormally 
hot, and numbers of our men, wearied by the long day and night 
marches, threw away their great-coats, which were mostly new 
and issued on mobilization. Probably here and there they were 
picked up by French peasants. 


No more, I think, need be said. 


XXXII—The Kaiser 
Part III 


‘es really interesting passages in the Kaiser’s Memoirs 
are those in which he deals with his relations in science, 
art, scholarship and theology. His account, in the chapter 
headed The Pope and Peace, of the dialogue between him- 
self and the Papal Nuncio at Kreuznach during the war, in 
the summer of 1917, in which he drew a sharp contrast 
between the ardor of the Socialist efforts for peace and the 
lukewarmness and lethargy of the Viceroy of Christ— 
whether it is accurate or not, and I understand that it is 
repudiated by the Vatican as a travesty of what actually 
took place—is at any rate excellent reading. He dwells 
with much complacency upon his patronage of Harnack, 
whom, in defiance of the opposition of the “orthodox,” he 
installed in Berlin;* of Schiemann, in whom he found a 


Von Hindenburg, as a Deacon of the Church, 
at Brandenburg Cathedral 


¥ 


Augu 


congenial and well-instructed “champion of th 
idea against Slavic arrogance; ‘this unshakal 
for keeping his mouth shut justified my trust ip 
and of Delitzsch, whose famous lecture, Babel 
‘fell upon the ears of a public as yet too ig 
unprepared, and led to many misreprese 
Church circles,’’’ which the Kaiser, himself ane 
Assyriology, ‘‘strove hard to clear up.” 

This description of the method to which he; 
achieving his purpose is so characteristic that 
to be quoted: 


I arranged that my trusted friend and brillian 
rector, Count Hiilsen-Waesener, should produce the 
banifal” after long preparation under the auspices 0; 
Oriental Society. Assyriologists of all countries 
to the dress rehearsal; in the boxes commingled ind: 
were professors, Protestant and Catholic clergyme 
Christians. Many expressed to me their thank: 
shown by this performance, how far research work 
progressed, and for having at the same time re 
clearly to the general public the importance of As 

He was moved to issue in February, 1908, ; 
urbi et orbi—in which he expounds at length hi 
of Revelation, and concludes with a general « 
faith. Some passages from this singular docum 
ever may be their intrinsic value—throw an 


light on the Kaiser’s psychology: 


Such was the prescription of the Potsdam 
He carried with him into these harmless, a 
cases useful, activities, the naif self-confidence) 
failed him in the more perilous ventures of W 
It has been the good fortune of the Hohenzoll: 
that from time to time its head, whether by acl 
insight, has been able to find servants of ra: 
spicuous capacity. 
Such were Stein and Hardenberg, who, when fi 
Prussia had reached her lowest depth of im 
humiliation, may be said to have re-created t 
existence, and trained and equipped her foh 
future. Fifty years later King William, a prin 
ceptional natural endowments—though classed 
seen, by this grandson with Moses and Shaksjie 
in Bismarck, Moltke and Roon men who sec! 
the hegemony of a United Germany. 
William II, with all his gifts, seems th 
wholly lacking in the ancestral flair. 
father was an obstinate and narrow-ni 
and at times, and in certain moods, bi 
easy even for a Bismarck to handle. It 
little or nothing for either the applause t 
of the gallery. The more unpopulara il 
came—as was the case with Bismarck t 
’60’s—the more staunchly he stuck toil 
he had his reward. But the grandsc W 
rare exceptions, neither happy in his clle 
nor constant to those whom he had c's@ 
and again he allowed an independent c’si 
Ballin, to gain his fitful confidence, Itt 
dence is clear that, absorbed by the est 
of his heaven-sent mission and of his 
justification for its discharge, he surrowet 
more and more, as time went on, witli 
etrable bodyguard of deceivers and Alen 
And this continued to the end. Bal, 
him for the last time at Wilhelm 
ber 5, 1918, on the verge of the final | 
writes in his diary (page 283): | 
I found the Kaiser very misinformed, as UA! 
The facts have been twisted to such an exttll 
the serious failure of our offensive—whicllt 
depressed him very much—has been descril 
a success , its only result has bee tit 
several hundreds of thousands of valual 
this, as I have said, is dished up to the pt} 


such a fashion that he remains perfectl: i 
catastrophic effect. 


These articles do not deal with the! 
the war, and I therefore abstain from a/ © 
upon the Kaiser’s version of the naval i 
operations. But it would not be gener‘ 
bring to a close the estimate of him ¥ 
attempted without referring to the ac 
he gives of his abdication and self-exp!™ 

This final resolve was, he tells us, lay 
the counsels of Field Marshal von Jn 
““He advised me to leave the army anc? 

(Continued on Page 32) 


*** What benefit, what knowledge, hasint® 
this fiery intellect brought tome!” (Men 
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Five-passenger six-cylinder touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


N its 1924 five-passenger six-cylinder touring car Buick 
again provides a finer gauge of automobile value. 
Completely new in body lines — with a new and more powerful 
Buick valve-in-head motor, automatic engine lubrication, 
the proven Buick brakes applied to all four wheels, and 
many other distinctive features—this car adds measurably 
to Buick’s achievements. New, though it is— Buick for 1924 
retains all of the fundamental Buick principles that for 
twenty years have made Buick “ The Standard of Comparison.” 
Aber Biel reno eK will BUILD THEM 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.uinT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
neutral country for the purpose of avoiding Civil War.” 
There is a note of pathetic sincerity in the description 
which follows of the mental and emotional fluctuations 
through which he passed before coming to a decision. 

“T went,” he says, “through a fearful mental struggle. 
On the one hand, I asa soldier was outraged at the idea of 
abandoning my still faithful, brave troops. On the other 
hand, there was the declaration of our foes that they were 
unwilling to conclude with me any peace endurable to 
Germany, as well as the statement of my own Govern- 
ment, that only by my departure for foreign parts was 
Civil War to be prevented. I consciously sacrificed 
myself, and my throne, in the belief that by so doing I was 
best serving the interests of my beloved Fatherland. The 
sacrifice was in vain. My departure brought us neither 
better armistice conditions nor better peace terms, nor did 
it prevent Civil War.” 

He discusses one after another the alternatives which 
were open to him, and gives his reasons for rejecting them 
all. What were they? 

To go with some regiment to the front, hurl himself with 
it upon the enéihy, and seek death in some last attack. 

This, he points out, would have delayed and perhaps 
prevented the armistice, already in course of negotiation, 
and meant the ‘‘useless sacrifice of the lives of many 
soldiers.” 

Toreturn home at the head of the army. “Buta peaceful 
return was no longer possible; the rebels had already 
seized the Rhine bridges and other important points in the 
rear of the army. Certainly I could have forced my way 
back at the head of loyal troops, taken from the fighting 
front, but by so doing I should have put the finishing touch 
to Germany: Collapse. Civil war would have 
ensued. 

“Others say that the Emperor should have killed him- 
self. That was made impossible by my firm Christian 
beliefs: and would not people have exclaimed, ‘How 
cowardly! Now he shirks all responsibility by committing 
suicide!’”’ 

So he determined to act on Hindenburg’s advice. 

I confess myself unable either to quarrel with his reason- 
ing or to question his conclusion. 


Appendix A 
Franco:Russian Convention 


HE following is the text of the Franco-Russian Con- 

vention of 1892-93- It was, M. Poincaré says, preserved 
at. the Quai d’Orsay in an envelope on which President 
Félix Faure had, some time afterwards, written the follow- 
ing brief annotation: ‘‘The military convention is accepted 
by the letter of M. de Giers to M. de Montebello, giving 
the force of a treaty to this Convention.” 


1. If France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy sup- 
ported by Germany, Russia will employ all her available 
forces for the purpose of attacking Germany. 

If Russia is attacked by Germany or by Austria sup- 
ported by Germany, France will employ all her available 
forces for the purpose of combating Germany. 


2. In the event of the mobilization of the forces of the 
Triple Alliance, or of one of the Powers which are parties 
to it, France and Russia, at the first announcement of that 
event, and without the need of any preliminary agreement, 
will immediately and simultaneously mobilize the whole of 
their forces and advance them to the nearest possible point 
of their frontiers. 


3. The available forces that ought to be employed 
against Germany are, on the part of France 1,300,000 men, 
on the part of Russia 700,000 to 800,000 men. These forces 
will be fully engaged, with all diligence, in such a manner 
that Germany will have to fight at the same time on the 
East and on the West. 


4. The General Staffs of the two countries will always 
work in concert for the purpose of preparing and facilitat- 
ing the carrying out of the measures set forth above. They 
will communicate to each: other, in time of peace, all 
information relating to the armies of the Triple Alliance 
that shall come to their knowledge. The ways and means 
of correspondence in time of war will be studied and pro- 
vided for in advance. 


5. France and Russia shall not conclude peace sepa- 
rately. 


6. The present Convention shall have the same duration 
as the Triple Alliance. 


7. All the clauses enumerated above shall be kept rigor- 
ously secret. 


“This Convention,” M. Poincaré explains, “formed, 
until the month of August, 1914, the law in regard to 
French relations with Russia. One single clause was modi- 
fied in August, 1899, by agreement between the Emperor 
and President Loubet, by an exchange of letters between 
Count Mouravieff and M. Delcassé. The two Governments 
feared that the Convention, having the same duration asthe 
Triple Alliance, might lapse if the Triple Alliance were 
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dissolved by the death of the Austrian Emperor and the 
dismemberment of Austria, and they deemed it prudent to 
arrange that it should remain in force, like the preparatory 
diplomatic accord passed in 1891, as long as the common 
interests of the two countries demanded it. 

“Finally,” adds M. Poincaré, ‘very soon after I took 
direction of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, I received 
from our ambassador at St. Petersburg, M. Georges Louis, 
the fcllowing telegram: 


““*St,. PETERSBURG, February 6, 1912. 

“*The Minister of Marine told me this evening that he 
was authorised to inform me officially that the Emperor 
would regard with satisfaction the establishment, between 
the General Staffs of the French Navy and the Russian 
Navy, of direct relations similar to those that have existed 
since 1892 between the General Staffs of the armies of the 
two countries. The Admiral made this communication to 
me in very warm terms. He added that M. Sazonoff would 
repeat them to me formally.’ 


“The Government over which I presided was unanimous 
in deciding that these overtures must not be repulsed. 
Although the Russian fleet had not then again become very 
powerful, it was evidently of interest that the two fleets 
should not be entirely ignorant of each other. The draft of 
a Naval Convention, establishing permanent and regular 
contact between the two navies, was signed on July 16, 
1912, and when I went to St. Petersburg in the following 
month M. Sazonoff and I exchanged letters of ratification.” 


Appendix B 
Anglo:French Agreements 


GREEMENTS between Great Britain and France 
were signed in London by the Marquess of Lansdowne 
and M. Paul Cambon on April 8, 1904. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne in a dispatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris forwarding the agreements wrote: 
“T have from time to time kept your Excellency fully 
informed of the progress of my negotiations with the French 


“ Ambassador for the complete settlement of a series of 


important questions in which the interests of Great Britain 
and France are involved. These negotiations commenced 
in the spring of last year, and have been continued with 
but slight interruptions up to the present time. 

“Such a settlement was notoriously desired on both 
sides of the Channel, and the movement in its favour 
received a powerful impulse from the visit paid to France 
by His Majesty King Edward VII in May last and by the 
return visit of President Loubet to this country. Upon 
the latter occasion, the President was accompanied by the 
distinguished Statesman who has so long presided over the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that his presence afforded to His Majesty’s 
Government the great advantage of a full and frank 
exchange of ideas. It left us in no doubt that a settlement 
of the kind which both Governments desired, and one 
which would be mutually advantageous to both countries, 
was within our reach.” 


Declaration Respecting Egypt and Morocco 


‘Tee following are the terms of the declaration respecting 
Egypt and Morocco: 


Articlel 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government declare that they 
have no intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 

The Government of the French Republic, for their part, 
declare that they will not obstruct the action of Great 
Britain in that country by asking that a limit of time be 
fixed for the British occupation or in any other manner, 
and that they give their assent to the draft Khedivial 
Decree annexed to the present Arrangement, containing 
the guarantees considered necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the Egyptian bondholders, on the condi- 
tion that, after its promulgation, it cannot be modified in 
any way without the consent of the Powers signatory of the 
Convention of London of 1885. 

It is agreed that the post of Director-General of An- 
tiquities in Egypt shall continue, as in the past, to be 
entrusted to a French savant. 

The French schools in Egypt shall continue to enjoy 
the same liberty as in the past. 


Article II 


The Government of the French Republic declare that 
they have no intention of altering the political status of 
Morocco. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government, for their part, 
recognize that it appertains to France, more particularly 
as a Power whose dominions are conterminous for a great 
distance with those of Morocco, to preserve order in that 
country, and to provide assistance for the purpose of all 
administrative, economic, financial, and military reforms 
which it may require. 

They declare that they will not obstruct the action 
taken by France for this purpose, provided that such 


action shall leave intact the rights which G 
virtue of Treaties, Conventions, and us 
Morocco, including the right of coasting tra 
ports of Morocco, enjoyed by British vessel 


Article III 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government, fort 
respect the rights which France, in virt 
Conventions, and usage, enjoys in Egypt, 
right of coasting trade between Egyptian por 
to French vessels. ry 

: 


The two Governments, being equally atta 
principle of commercial liberty both in Egy; 
rocco, declare that they will not, in those count 
nance any inequality either in the imposition 
duties or other taxes, or of railway transpor 

The trade of both nations with Morocco an 
shall enjoy the same treatment in transit ¢ 
French and British possessions in Africa. An 
between the two Governments shall settle the 
of such transit and shall determine the points 

This mutual engagement shall be binding for 
thirty years. Unless this stipulation is expressly 
at least one year in advance, the period shall | 
for five years at a time. ; 

Nevertheless, the Government of the Frenc 
reserve to themselves in Morocco, and Hi 
Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves 
the right to see that the concessions for road 
ports, etc., are only granted on such conditj 
maintain intact the authority of the State 
great undertakings of public interest. a 


Article IV 


Article V 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government decla} 
will use their influence in order that the Fre) 
now in the Egyptian service may not be pl 
conditions less advantageous than those appl 
British officials in the same service. 

The Government of the French Republie, fo 
would make no objection to the application : 
conditions to British officials now in the Moo} 


Article VI 


In order to insure the free passage of the Sue 
Britannic Majesty’s Government declare that 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of the 29 
1888, and that they agree to their being put in 
free passage of the Canal being thus guarantee 
tion of the last sentence of paragraph 1 as wel 
graph 2 of Article VIII of that Treaty wil 
abeyance. 

Article VII 

In order to secure the free passage of t 
Gibraltar, the two Governments agree not t¢ 
erection of any fortification or strateg c works 
tion of the coast of Moroeco comprised betw 
including, Melilla and the heights which co 
right bank of the River Sebou. 

This condition does not, however, apply t 
at present in the occupation of Spain on { 
coast of the Mediterranean. 


Article VIII 


The two Governments, inspired by their fe 
cere friendship for Spain, take into special ¢ 
the interests which that country derives fr 
graphical position and from her territorial pc 
the Moorish coast of the Mediterranean. In re 
interests the French Government will come 
standing with the Spanish Government. 

The agreement which may be come to on 
between France and Spain shall be communi 


Britannic Majesty’s Government. 5 


Article IX 


The two Governments agree to afford to 
their diplomatic support, in order to obtain tl 
of the clauses of the present Declaration reg 


and Morocco. ° 
There were also a number of subsidiary 4 
regard to the boundaries and interests of the 
and about Siam, the Gambia, Nigeria, Zanz 
gascar and the New Hebrides. Fa 
After giving an account of these, Lord 
dispatch proceeds: 3 
“It is important to regard them not merely 
separate transactions, but as forming part 
hensive scheme for the improvement of the 
relations of two great countries.” 3 
From this point of view their cumulativ 
scarcely fail to be advantageous in a very 
They remove the sources of long-standing ‘ 
existence of which has been a chron 

diplomatic embarrassments and a standi 
(Continued on Page 35) 


ed from Page 32) 

riendship which we have 
pains to cultivate, and which, 
(think, has completely over- 
antipathies and suspicions 
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2ussian Convention 


‘TION between the United 

and Russia relating to Persia, 
jad Thibet, was signed at St. 
August 31, 1907. 


jty the King of the United 
‘reat Britain and Ireland and 
Dominions beyond the Seas, 
/adia, and His Majesty the 
/!l the Russias, animated by 


4 
= to conclude Agree- 
| to prevent all cause of mis- 


between Great Britain and 
herd to the questions re- 


yg are the articles of the con- 


§ 


zt Concerning Persia 


ssments of Great Britain and 
‘mutually engaged to respect 
ind independence of Persia, 
3} desiring the preservation 
¢ghout that country, and its 
opment, as well as the per- 
|shment of equal advantages 
end industry of all other na- 
r| that each of them has, for 
lind economic reasons, a spe- 
-/1 the maintenance of peace 
eertain provinces of Persia 
yin the neighborhood of, the 
er on the one hand, and the 
\{ghanistan and Baluchistan 
mand; and being desirous of 
use of conflict between their 
i rests in the above-mentioned 
' ersia; 
eon the following terms: 
Eitain engages not to seek for 
[ot to support in favour of 
js, or in favour of the sub- 
d’owers, any Concessions of a 
ymmercial nature—such as 
ir railways, banks, telegraphs, 
3|rt, insurance, ete.—beyond 
1, from Kasr-i-Shirin, passing 
in, Yezd, Kakhk, andendingat 
Persian frontier at the inter- 
; tussian and Afghan frontiers, 
‘pose, directly or indirectly, 
r|milar Concessions in this re- 
#2 supported by the Russian 
t It is understood that the 
ived places are included in the 
“Ne Great Britain engages not 
neessions referred to. 
aon her part, engages not to 
« and not to support, in favour 
sojects, or in favour of the 
trd Powers, any Concessions 
1) commercial nature—such as 
i: railways, banks, telegraphs, 
ft, insurance, etc.—beyond a 
(1 the Afghan frontier by way 
siand Kerman, and ending at 
i and not to oppose, directly or 
kiands for similar Concessions 
0 which are supported by the 
€iment. It is understood that 
n| tioned places are included in 
ir vhich Russia engages not to 
I 2ssions referred to. 
si, on her part, engages not to 
hic previous arrangement with 
i the grant of any Concessions 
) ritish subjects in the regions 
it\ted between the lines men- 
Tiles I and II. 
tn undertakes a similar en- 
ees the grant of Conces- 
® sian subjects in the same 
ela. 
sons existing at present in the 
ed in Articles I and II are 


derstood that the revenues 

‘an customs, with the excep- 
€) Farsistan and of the Persian 
lu guaranteeing the amortiza- 
| t of the loans concluded 
iment of the Shah with the 
sompte et des Préts de Perse,” 
of the signature of the pres- 
t, shall be devoted to the 
as in the past. 
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It is equally understood that the revenues 
of the Persian customs of Farsistan and of 
the Persian Gulf, as well as those of the 
fisheries on the Persian shore of the Caspian, 
Sea and those of the Posts and Telegraphs, 
shall be devoted, asin the past, to the serv- 
ice of the loans concluded by the Govern- 
ment of the Shah with the Imperial Bank 
of Persia up to the date of the signature of 
the present Agreement. 

V. Inthe event of irregularities occurring 
in the amortization or the payment of the 
interest of the Persian loans concluded with 
the “‘Banque d’Escompte et des Préts de 
Perse’? and with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia up to the date of the signature of the 
present Agreement, and in the event of the 
necessity arising for Russia to establish 
control over the sources of revenue guaran- 
teeing the regular service of the loans con- 
cluded with the first-named bank, and 
situated in the regions mentioned in Article 
II of the present Agreement, or for Great 
Britain to establish control over the sources 
of revenue guaranteeing the regular service 
of the loans concluded with the second- 
named bank, and situated in the region 
mentioned in Article I of the present Agree- 
ment, the British and Russian Governments 
undertake to enter beforehand intoa friendly 
exchange of ideas with a view to determine, 
in agreement with each other, the measures 
of control in question and to avoid all inter- 
ference which would not be in conformity 
with the principles governing the present 
Agreement. 


Convention Concerning 
Afghanistan 


The High Contracting Parties, in order 
to ensure perfect security on their respec- 
tive frontiers in Central Asia and to main- 
tain in these regions a solid and lasting 
peace, have concluded the following Con- 
vention: . 

Article I 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
declare that they have no intention of 
changing the political status of Afghanistan. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
further engage to exercise their influence in 
Afghanistan only in a pacific sense, and 
they will not themselves take, nor encour- 
age Afghanistan to take, any measures 
threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on their part, 
declare that they recognize Afghanistan as 
outside the sphere of Russian influence, and 
they engage that all their political relations 
with Afghanistan shallbe conducted through 
the intermediary of His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government; they further engage 
not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 


Article II 


The Government of His Britannic Maj- 
esty having declared in the Treaty signed 
at Kabul on the 21st March, 1905, that 
they recognize the Agreement and the en- 
gagements concluded with the late Ameer 
Abdur Rahman, and that they have no 
intention of interfering in the internal gov- 
ernment of Afghan territory, Great Britain 
engages neither to annex nor to occupy in 
contravention of that Treaty any portion 
of Afghanistan or to interfere in the inter- 
nal administration of the country, provided 
that the Ameer fulfills the engagements 
already contracted by him towards His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government under 
the above-mentioned Treaty. 


Article III 


The Russian and Afghan authorities, 
specially designated for the purpose on the 
frontier or in the frontier provinces, may 
establish relations with each other for the 
settlement of local auestions of a non- 
political character. 


Article IV 


His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
and the Russian Government affirm their 
adherence to the principle of equality of 
commercial opportunity in Afghanistan, 
and they agree that any facilities which 
may have been, or shall be hereafter, ob- 
tained for British and British-Indian trade 
and traders, shall be equally enjoyed by 
Russian trade and traders. Should the 
progress of trade establish the necessity for 
Commercial Agents, the two Governments 
will agree as to what measures shall be 
taken, due regard, of course, being had to 
the Ameer’s sovereign rights. 


Article V 


The present arrangements will only come 
into force when His Britannic Majesty’s 
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Government shall have notified to the Rus- 
sian Government the consent of the Ameer 
to the terms stipulated above. 


Agreement Concerning Thibet 


The Governments of Great Britain and 
Russia recognizing the suzerain rights of 
China in Thibet, and considering the fact 
that Great Britain, by reason of her geo- 
graphical position, has a special interest in 
the maintenance of the status quo in the 
external relations of Thibet, have made the 
following Agreement: 


Article I 


The two High Contracting Parties en- 
gage to respect the territorial integrity of 
Thibet and to abstain from all interference 
in its internal administration. 


Article II 


In conformity with the admitted prin- 
ciple of thesuzerainty of China over Thibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to 
enter into negotiations with Thibet except 
through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not 
exclude the direct relations between British 
Commercial Agents and the Thibetan au- 
thorities provided for in Article V of the 
Convention between Great Britain and 
Thibet of the 7th September, 1904, and 
confirmed by the Convention between 
Great Britain and China of the 27th April, 
1906; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China 
in Article I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on strictly reli- 
gious matters with the Dalai Lama and the 
other representatives of Buddhism in 
Thibet; the Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia engage, so far as they are con- 
cerned, not to allow those relations to in- 
fringe the stipulations of the present 
Agreement. 
Articie III 

The British and Russian Governments 
respectively engage not to send Representa- 
tives to Lhassa. 


Article IV 


The two High Contracting Parties engage 
neither to seek nor to obtain, whether for 
themselves or their subjects, any Conces- 
sions for railways, roads, telegraphs, and 
mines, or other rights in Thibet. 


Article V 


The two Governments agree that no part 
of the revenues of Thibet, whether in kind 
or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned to 
Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 


Appendix D 
Grey-Cambon Formula 


IR EDWARD GREY to M. Cambon, 
French Ambassador in London: 


‘FOREIGN OFFICE, 
“November 22, 1912. 


“My dear Ambassador: From time to time 
in recent years the French and British naval 
and military experts have consulted to- 
gether. It has always been understood 
that such consultation does not restrict the 
freedom of either Government to decide at 
any future time whether or not to assist the 
other by armed force. We have agreed 
that consultation between experts is not 
and ought not to be regarded as an en- 
gagement that commits either Government 
to action in a contingency that has not 
arisen and may never arise. The disposi- 
tion, for instance, of the French and British 
fleets respectively at the present moment is 
not based upon an engagement to codperate 
in war. 

“You have, however, pointed out that, 
if either Government had grave reason to 
expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, it might become essential to know 
whether it could in that event depend upon 
the armed assistance of the other. 

“T agree that, if either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked at- 
tack by a third Power, or something that 
threatened the general peace, it should im- 
mediately discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together to 
prevent aggression and to preserve peace, 
and, if so, what measures they would be 
prepared to take in common. If these 
measures involved action, the plans of the 
General Staffs would at once be taken into 
consideration, and the Governments would 
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then decide what effect should be given to 
them. Yours &c., 

“Ei. GREY.” 


M. Cambon to Sir Edward Grey: 
(Translation) 


“FRENCH EMBAssy, London, 
“November 23, 1912. 


“Dear Sir Edward: You reminded me in 
your letter of yesterday, 22nd November, 
that during the last few years the military 
and naval authorities of France and Great 
Britain had consulted with each other from 
time to time; that it had always been un- 
derstood that these consultations should 
not restrict the liberty of either Govern- 
ment to decide in the future whether they 
should lend each other the support of their 
armed forces; that, on either side, these 
consultations between experts were not and 
should not be considered as engagements 
binding our Governments to take action in 
certain eventualities; that, however, I had 
remarked to you that, if one or other of the 
two Governments had grave reasons to fear 
an unprovoked attack on the part of a 
third Power, it would become essential to 
know whether it could count on the armed 
support of the other. 

“Your letter answers that point, and I 
am authorized to state that, in the event of 
one of our two Governments having grave 
reasons to fear either an act of aggression 
from a third Power, or some event threat- 
ening the general peace, that Government 
would immediately examine with the other 
the question whether both Governments 
should act together in order to prevent the 
act_of aggression or preserve peace. If so, 
the two Governments would deliberate as 
to the measures which they would be pre- 
pared to take in common; if those meas- 
ures involved action, the two Governments 
would take into immediate consideration 
the plans of their general staffs and would 
then decide as to the effect to be given to 
those plans. Yours &e., 

“PAUL CAMBON.” 


Appendix E 


The Hague Conference and the 
Limitation of Armaments 


{An article in The Nation, March 2, 1907, by 
the Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.] 


HE disposition shown by certain Powers, 

of whom Great Britain is one, to raise 
the question of the limitation of armaments 
at the approaching Hague Conference, has 
evoked some objections both at home and 
abroad, on the ground that such action 
would be ill-timed, inconvenient and mis- 
chievous. I wish to indicate, as briefly as 
may be, my reasons for holding these ob- 
jections to be baseless. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
original Conference at The Hague was con- 
vened for the purpose of raising this very 
question, and in the hope that the Powers 
might arrive at an understanding calcu- 
lated to afford some measure of relief from 
an excessive and ever-increasing burden. 
The hope was not fulfilled, nor was it to be 
expected that agreement on so delicate and 
complex a matter would be reached at the 
first attempt; but, on the other hand, I 
have never heard it suggested that the dis- 
cussion left behind it any injurious conse- 
quences. I submit that it is the business of 
those who are opposed to the renewal of the 
attempt, to show that some special and 
essential change of circumstances has 
arisen, such as to render unnecessary, inop- 
portune, or positively mischievous, a course 
adopted with general approbation in 1898. 

Nothing of the kind has, so far as I 
know, been attempted, and I doubt if it 
could be undertaken with any hope of suc- 
cess. It was desirable in 1898 to lighten 
the burden of armaments; but that con- 
summation is not less desirable today, when 
the weight of the burden has been enor- 
mously increased. In 1898 it was already 
perceived that the endless multiplication of 
the engines of war was futile and self- 
defeating; and the years that have passed 
have only served to strengthen and inten- 
sify that impression. In regard to the strug- 
gle for sea power, it was suspected that no 
limits could be set to the competition, save 
by a process of economic exhaustion, since 
the natural checks imposed on military 
power by frontiers, and considerations of 
population, have no counterpart upon the 
seas; and again, we find that the suspicion 
has grown to something like a certainty 
today. 
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The Cushion That Lasts 
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photograph ; 


“We have never found a truck 
tire so lastingly resilient as the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tire. In hauling 
around the mines, where the 
roads are no roads at all, they 
absorb the vibration and 
protect the truck, engine and 
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You will find your 
trucks lasting longer 
because of the ex- 
treme cushioning 
quality of Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tires. Resili- 
ence is designed and 
built into their pat- 
ented hollow center, 
indented sidewalland 
famous All-Weather 
Tread. With this pro- 
tective cushioning, 
they provide sure- 
footed traction and 
the long, economical 
wear that means more 
loads hauled and 
more miles run,at low 
tire cost per mile. 
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and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
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On the other hand, I am aware of no spe= 
cial circumstances which would make the 
submission of this question to the Confer- 
ence a matter of International misgiving. 
It would surprise me to hear it alleged that 
the interests of the Powers in any respect 
impose on them a divergence of standpoint 
so absolute and irreconcilable that the mere 
discussion of the limitation of armaments 
would be fraught with danger. Here, again, 
it seems to me that we do well to fortify 
ourselves from recent experience. Since the 
first Hague Conference was held, the points 
of disagreement between the Powers have 
become not more, but less acute; they are 
confined to a far smaller field; the senti- 
ment in favor of peace, so far as can be 
judged, has become incomparably stronger 
and more constant; and the idea of arbitra- 
tion and the peaceful adjustment of Inter- 
national disputes has attained a practical 
potency, and a moral authority undreamt 
of in 1898. These are considerations as to 
which the least that can be said is that they 
should be allowed their due weight; and in 
face of them, I suggest that only upon one 
hypothesis can the submission of this grave 
matter to the Conference be set down as 
inadmissible: namely, that guarantees of 
peace, be they what they may, are to be 
treated as having no practical bearing on 
the scale and intensity of warlike prepara- 
tions. 

That would be a lame and impotent con- 
clusion, calculated to undermine the moral 
position of the Conference, and to stultify 
its proceedings in the eye of the world. It 
would amount to a declaration that the 
common interest of peace, proclaimed for 
the first time by the community of nations 
assembled at The Hague, and carried for- 
ward since then by successive stages, with 
a rapidity beyond the dreams of the most 
sanguine, has been confided to the guardian- 
ship of the Admiralties and the War Offices 
of the Powers. 

Let me in conclusion say a word as to the 
part of Great Britain. We have already 
given earnest of our sincerity by the con- 
| siderable reductions that have been effected 


| in our naval and military expenditure, as 


well as by the undertaking that we are pre- 
pared to go further, if we find a similar dis- 
position in other quarters. Our delegates, 
therefore, will not go into the Conference 
empty-handed. It has, however, been sug- 
gested that our example will count for 
nothing, because our preponderant naval 
position will still remain unimpaired. I do 
not believe it. The sea power of this coun- 
try implies no challenge to any single State 
or group of States. I am persuaded that 
throughout the world that power is recog- 
nized as nonaggressive, and innocent of 
designs against the independence, the com- 
mercial freedom, and the legitimate devel- 
opment of other States, and that it is, 
therefore, a mistake to imagine that the 
naval Powers will be disposed to regard our 
position on the sea as a bar to any proposal 
for the arrest of armaments, or to the call- 
ing of a temporary truce. The truth appears 
to me to lie in the opposite direction. Our 
known adhesion to those two dominant 
principles—the independence of nationali- 
ties and the freedom of trade—entitles us 
of itself to claim that if our fleets be invul- 


nerable, they carry with them no menace 
across the waters of the world, but a mes- 
sage of the most cordial good will, based on 
a belief in the community of interests be- 
tween the nations. 
(Signed) 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


Appendix F 


Consolidated Fund; Appropriation 
Bill; War in Balkans: Statement 
by Sir E. Grey 


GQ for second reading read. Mo- 
tion made, and question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Sir Edward Grey): “There is some 
information which I should like to give to 
the House with regard to Foreign affairs, 
which I think the House certainly ought to 
have before it separates, and on which it is 
necessary for me to make some explanation. 
As the House is aware, there has been ever 
since last December continuing in London 
meetings of the five Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers and myself, discussing cer- 
tain points connected with the difficulties 
in the Balkans, The announcement I have 
to make is that those meetings are now ad- 
journed for the holidays. But I should like 
it to be clearly understood that the fact 
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that what have been called the meetings 
of the Ambassadors had adjourned for a 
considerable time is no ground whatever 
for drawing any ill-omened inference as re- 
ards the relation of the Great Powers to 
each other. 

“For some time the meetings of the Am- 
bassadors have been regarded as the sym- 
bol of the existence of the Concert of 
Europe, but we have happily reached the 
stage at which I trust the Concert of Eu- 
rope is so firmly established that the mere 
fact of the meetings of the Ambassadors 
being adjourned for the holidays will 
raise no doubts as regards the health and 
well-being of the Concert of the Great 
Powers of Europe. On the contrary, I 
think everyone who considers how star- 
tling, distressing, and sudden have been the 
events of the last few weeks in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and then at the same time re- 
calls the fact that during these last few 
weeks there has been no talk of a casus 
federis arising among the different sets of 
Allies of the Great Powers, that there have 
been no rumors of mobilization on the part 
of any of the Great Powers, and noalarming 
reports of tension between any of the Great 
Powers—all that there was in the earlier 
stages of this Balkan trouble—anyone who 
remembers that within the last few weeks 
we have had such startling and surprising 
events, and yet that there have been none 
of those rumors as to the intentions of the 
Great Powers which we had in the earlier 
stages, I think will be convinced that at the 
present moment the relations between the 
Great Powers are not in a condition which 
threatens the peace of Europe or give rise 
for apprehension. 

“It is true, of course, that there has not 
been unanimity between the Great Powers. 
Anyone who reads the Continental Press 
will see that there is not unanimity on all 
points. The opinions expressed in the 
different countries on the merits of the 
different points of the Treaty of Bucharest 
differ, but there are no differences of opinion 
which show a tendency to divide the differ- 
ent groups of the Great Powers into oppos- 
ing camps. 

“T would like people to realize what it is 
that the meetings of the Ambassadors were 
called into existence to do. It has been an 
axiom of diplomacy for many a year past 
that if ever war broke out in the Balkans 
it would be impossible, or almost impos- 
sible, to prevent one or more of the Great 
Powers being dragged into the conflict. 
Suddenly, last October, we were confronted 
with that situation which had been re- 
garded as so threatening and ominous to 
the peace of Europe, and the peace of the 
Great Powers themselves. Up to the time 
of the outbreak of that war in October, 
there had been universal expectation that 
if war took place in the Balkans, the Great 
Powers, or some of the Great Powers, would 
be unable to keep out of it, and that, if one 
or more was brought into it, it was impos- 
sible to say how many others would be 
brought in. I ought to say that the Great 
Powers at once set to work to see if they 
could not disappoint that gloomy expecta- 
tion by localizing the conflict, at all events, 
in the Balkans. They saw at once the ne- 
cessity of keeping in touch with each other 
with that object. The ordinary method of 
diplomatic communication by which the 
Great Powers keep in touch with each 
other is that of telegrams between the differ- 
ent Capitals. 

“That is a machinery which in the case 
of six Great Powers requires for its working 
six Foreign Ministers and thirty Ambassa- 
dors—a personnel of thirty-six in all—nec- 
essarily a very cumbrous and slow-moving 
machine, and the meetings of Ambassadors 
in London were called into existence then 
as an emergency expedient by which 
through a simpler machinery than the 
ordinary diplomatic methods, the Great 
Powers might keep more constantly and 
more quickly in touch with regard to each 
difficulty as it arose. The object was to 
localize the war, and we found after survey- 
ing the ground that if Constantinople and 
Asiatic Turkey were not to be brought 
within the area of the war, and if these 
questions were not to be raised in the 
course of the war, then the Great Powers 
might find themselves in agreement, pro- 
vided they came to an understanding with 
each other about Albania and the Augean 
Islands. For that purpose we set to work 
to come to an understanding on these two 
points, taking Albania and the Adgean 
Islands as a matter of discussion between 
the Great Powers, on which it was essential 
to them to reach an agreement, if they were 
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to keep in touch and friend; 
other, and to localize the y 
sense that with regard to th 
Constantinople and Asiatj 
the Straits were not touche¢ 
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A number of new cars have recently appeared, very generally 
considered more beautiful than any that have ever preceded 
them. In view of the extraordinary admiration which they 
are attracting, it is a satisfaction to us to announce that 
each and every one bears the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Be Good 
to Your Skin 


There is no convalescent period 
after a Mennen Shave. 


A rinse with cold water—a flick 
of Talcum for Men—and your face 
feels absolutely normal. No itching, 
no painful sensitiveness—no feeling 
of tightness or dryness. 


Mennen Shaving Cream not only 
takes nothing out of your skin but 
actually feeds back into it a soothing, 
tissue-relaxing emollient—Boro- 
glycerine—which leaves the skin as 
soft and vigorous as a schoolboy’s. 


Almost every letter I receive from 
appreciative users lays stress on the 
splendid condition in which Mennen’s 
keeps the skin. 


Mennen’s is a Shaving Cream of 
many virtues. Its major function, 
of course, is to soften your beard 
perfectly so that shaving is speedy, 
efficient and comfortable. It is my 
personal belief, apparently concurred 
in by several million Mennen adher- 
ents, that no other substance in 
existence exerts so convincing beard 
mastery as Mennen’s. 


Slipping a sharp razor against a 
Mennenized beard approaches the 
ultimate of comfortable shaving. 


Have you ever tried it with cold or 
hard water? The perfect results 
must increase your respect for 
Mennen’s. 


Use a very small amount of Cream 
and lots of water. The resulting 
lather need not be rubbed in with 
fingers and will be firm, creamy and 
will not dry on the face. 


There are two sizes: the big 50 cent 
tube for home use and the conve- 
nient 35 cent size for traveling. 


Buy a tube—try for a week. If its 
superiority is not convincing, send 
tube to me and I will refund purchase 


J % 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA. 
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none of them take advantage of the conflict 
still proceeding in the Balkans to claim 
territory for themselves. We have had a 
special interest to see that that should hold 
good with regard to the Atgean Islands, 
and that interest remains. The A‘gean 
Islands have been complicated by the fact 
that there is a special Treaty of Lausanne 
between Italy and Turkey, of a date prior 
to this outbreak, under which Italy is in 
possession temporarily of certain of these 
islands until Turkey has fulfilled the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Lausanne and with- 
drawn all Turkish officers and troops from 
Cyrenaica. The provision of the Treaty of 
Lausanne has not yet been fulfilled on the 
part of Turkey, and Italy remains in occu- 
pation of those particular islands. 

“That Treaty is, of course, a matter be- 
tween Italy and Turkey which the Great 
Powers would not naturally take into con- 
sideration, but they were forced by this 
war in the Balkans to consider the question 
of these islands and they could not consider 
the question of the islands except as a whole. 
The agreement we have really come to is 
this: The destiny of these Aigean Islands— 
all of them, including those in the tempo- 
rary occupation of Italy—is a matter which 
concerns all the Great Powers, and must 
be settled eventually by them, and no 
Great Power is to retain one of these is- 
lands for itself. Until the provisions of 
the Treaty of Lausanne between Italy and 
Turkey are completely fulfilled, of course, 
the final settlement as regards these par- 
ticular islands in Italian occupation cannot 
be made, and naturally the question may 
arise of what is to happen supposing the 
fulfillment on the part of Turkey of the 
Treaty of Lausanne with regard to Cyre- 
naica is indefinitely postponed and the 
Italian occupation of these islands is there- 
fore indefinitely prolonged. 

“Italy has never allowed us for one mo- 
ment to doubt that it is her intention to 
complete that part of that Treaty with re- 
gard to these islands and retire from these 
islands when Turkey has completed her 
part. We have complete confidence in her 
good faith. Indeed, it would be entirely 
wrong to suggest for a moment that there 
was any doubt of her good faith in the 
matter. 

““We have complete confidence in that. 
We know that she is pressing Turkey and 
is anxious to get Turkey to fulfill her part 
of the Treaty, and therefore the question 
of what will happen if that is indefinitely 
delayed is one which need not occupy us at 
the present moment. The great thing is 
that the principle should be laid down that 
the destiny of the A®gean Islands is one 
which concerns all the Powers, and that no 
one Great Power can claim one of those 
islands for itself. 

“T want to say to the House something 
on the situation of the moment. There are 
two most serious and difficult questions 
which the events of the last few weeks have 
made it necessary for the Powers to con- 
sider. There is the effectual settlement of 
Thrace and the settlement of Macedonia; 
in other words, the two great questions oc- 
cupying the minds of the Powers at the 
present moment, and which must occupy 
them for some time to come, are the Turk- 
ish reoccupation of Thrace and the division 
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of Macedonia under the Treaty of Bukharest. 
I will take the question of Thrace first. 

“The Turkish Government has disre- 
garded the Treaty which was drawn up in 
London under the auspices of the Powers, 
and, as the Prime Minister has said, when 
the ink was scarcely dry they disregarded 
the line fixed by that Treaty, and have 
reoccupied Thrace and Adrianople. That 
was a Treaty to which the Great Powers 
were not actual parties, but which was 
made under their auspices. 

““Then there was another agreement made 
under the auspices of the Great Powers, an 
agreement between Rumania and Bul- 
garia, which was made at St. Petersburg. 
That also has been disregarded. More dis- 
tressing than any of these events, or at least 
as distressing, has been the fact that, as the 
Prime Minister said in the same speech, 
Macedonia has been drenched with blood 
by war between those who were lately allies, 
joined in an alliance cemented by blood 
shed in a common cause, and who have in 
the last few weeks turned upon each other 
and been engaged in a war between them- 
selves, accompanied by most terrible cir- 
cumstances. 

“The real danger to Turkey is not from 
external attack, but from internal disor- 
ders and internal weaknesses. 

“T believe it would be a most disastrous 
mistake if Turkey in this matter did not 
take the advice of the Powers. I should 
like to go a little further on this point, and 
the point of our relations with Mahomedan 
Powers generally, and to say this: No 
Minister of the Crown can speak on these 
matters without remembering that the 
King has many millions of Mahomedan 
subjects. What responsibility does that en- 
tail? I wish there to be a clear understand- 
ing as to what that responsibility is. For 
one thing, and one thing only, have we ab- 
solute and entire responsibility, and that is 
for seeing that inside the British Dominions 
the racial sentiments and religious feelings 
of these Mahomedan subjects are respected 
and have full scope. That is the only thing 
for which we have complete and entire re- 
sponsibility. That duty we will fulfill, and 
we do fulfill absolutely. I think we may go 
further, and rightly claim that in deference 
to the susceptibilities of any great section 
of subjects of the Crown our policy should 
never be one of intolerance or wanton or un- 
provoked aggression against a Mussulman 
Power. That, I think, we are entitled to 
claim. But we cannot undertake the duty 
of protecting Mussulman Powers outside 
the British Dominions from the conse- 
quences of their own action. 

“T am afraid the Concert of Europe is not 
very sensitive to criticism. Lord Salisbury 
compared it once to a steam roller, and a 
steam roller never gives one the impression 
of being very sensitive to criticism. But 
it ought to be borne in mind that the Con- 
cert of Europe set itself to one object, and 
that was to localize the war, and on the 
whole, I think, the Concert of Europe has 
been wise in setting itself that object and 
not going beyond that object. To attempt 
more might have been to endanger the 
whole Concert. It is easy enough to talk 
about the great strength of the European 
Powers, and how they could make their 
will respected if they chose to do so. Of 
course, they could do what is possible by 
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Do not let the sensationally low 
price of this new Klaxon-7 mis- 
lead you. It is a quality prod- 


uct—a genuine Klaxon. 

The Klaxon Company is proud 
to place its nameplate upon it 
and to stand behind this horn 
with its 15 years of leadership in 
making the finest of horns. 

The Klaxon-7 is a big horn— 
eleven inches long, with the 
mechanical features that have 
made Klaxon the standard of 
quality throughout the world. 
It possesses the distinctive 
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Price in Canada, $6.50 


Genuine Klaxon Horns Made Only By 


KLAXON 


Company :: NewarR,.N.J. 
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OW—a genuine Klaxon— motor-driven- 
ball - bearing - self - lubricating— at the 
lowest price ever put on a quality horn 


KLAXON ; 


Klaxon note—a low friendly 
rolling sound for congested city 
traffic, a piercing penetrating 
warning when danger threatens. 

There is no longer the slight- 
est reason why any motorist 
should risk life, limb and prop- 
erty with an ineffective horn. 
$4.95 for a Klaxon-7 will re- 
move all such hazards. 

Go to your Klaxon dealer to- 
day. Ask him to show you this 
new horn. Try its note. You 
will be surprised at its merit and 
want it installed on your car. 


Only x.axon quality’ § 
i is goodenough § 
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Watch This 


Column 


Love Makes the 
“Merry Go Round” 


“‘Merry Go Round” is a daz-. 
zling and emotional picture of life. 


It is a beautiful love-story sur- 
rounded with the dizzy whirl of life 
inaroyalcourtandinthemoredrab 
atmosphere of the Prater, which is 
the Coney Island of Vienna. The 
hero (NORMAN KERRY) is a 
Count in the emperor's household. 
The heroine (MARY PHILBIN) 
grinds the organ at the merry-go- 
round. The New York World says 
of it: “It is big. It is enormous. 
We consider it first-rate screen en- 
tertainment.”’ 


THE EMPEROR COMMANDS THE COUNT 
TO MARRY THE PRINCESS 


The cast I consider little short of 
wonderful. Many celebrated play- 
ers were suggested and discarded 
because they didn’t fit the réles. 
When the list was finally completed, 
we had the characters to the life. 
By the way ‘‘Merry Go Round’’ 
was selected as one of the feature 
entertainments on the trial trip of 
the Leviathan and was enthusias- 
tically received. 
* * * 


Have you ever read Victor Hugo’s 
classic, ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame’’? We have put it 
into a moving picture and it is a 
spectacle of tremendous power. It 
will be received with satisfaction 
all over the world. Keep watch for 
it. A great cast is headed by the 
master character-actor, LON 
CHANEY, who plays the réle of 
the Hunchback. 


* * * 


I wish you would write and tell me whether 
I am keeping my word to produce the kind 
of pictures that please. Isn't it proved by 
those splendid successes, ‘‘The Storm,’’ 
“*Human Hearts,’’ ‘‘Trifling with Hon- 
or,’’ ‘‘Bavu,’’ ‘‘The Abysmal Brute,’’ 
**The Shock,’’ ‘‘The Leather Pushers’’? 
Don’t these pictures give you an idea of 
UNIVERSAL’S sincerity? Are you one 
who believes that youcan’tseeallthatisbest 
in pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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THE ACCOUNTINGS OF fl REAL°-ESTATE 


About fifteen years ago, William H. Rey- 
nolds, an ex-state senator of New York 
State, saw the possibilities of the barren 
strip of land on Long Island known as 
Long Beach, and purchased it from the 
village of Hempstead, which then owned it. 

Senator Reynolds formed a land com- 
pany, and it is the writer’s opinion that at 
that time his only thought was of business. 
He restricted the three miles which were 
laid out in lots, equidistant on each side of 
the railroad station, to a structure costing a 
certain sum of money and to be erected in a 
certain manner upon a certain amount of 
ground, making it clearly a class resort. 
And up till two years ago the place was not 
especially successful, although decidedly 
popular with the masses. 

The trouble was that the well intended 
restrictions were such that only those who 
could afford to lock up their houses at the 
end of the season were attracted. 

The class resort, with all its restrictions, 
cannot grow into an Atlantic City for the 
simple reason that growth is prohibited by 
itsexclusiveness. Probably one family in five 
hundred can afford to maintain an expen- 
sive summer home in such a restricted re- 
sort, and its needs are attended to by a few 
servants and merchants. But at least a 
hundred of the other families could afford 
a vacation at the seashore, and often spend 
the whole season, if there were boarding 
houses, hotels, bungalows to rent, public 
bath houses and other accommodations of 
the kind abhorred and barred out at the ex- 
clusive resort. These make it possible for 
more people to use the land and enjcy the 
ocean, more tradespeople and workers are 
employed in serving them, and you have 
healthy growth, because you have a com- 
munity instead of a clique. The whole 
summer population of a class resort may be 
accommodated in a single block of buildings 
at a mass resort, and many times its popu- 
lation use the beach as day excursionists. 

The consequence was that Long Beach, 
although within easy commuting distance 
of New York City and within a few miles of 
such thriving all-year-round communities 
as Lynbrook, Rockville Center, Freeport, 
Far Rockaway, and so on, was absolutely 
closed up after Labor Day. In addition to 
that condition, the houses were spread so 
far apart that every public-utility enter- 
prise was losing money, and even the streets 
were becoming almost impossible to use be- 
cause the municipality could not afford 
their upkeep. The bondholders had re- 
sorted to a protective committee, and were 
in a decided quandary as to what to do next. 

Senator Reynolds, after consulting with 
the writer, staked his ail. He had also been 
bitten by the seashore bug, and had come 
to possess great affection for what he terms, 
and what unquestionably is, his baby. 


Coney Island’s Start in Life 


With the aid of the collateral furnished 
by him, and considerable additional se- 
curity, money was obtained and the bonds 
were purchased from the protective com- 
mittee; the mortgages under which the 
bonds were created were foreclosed, and be- 
cause the mortgages were made prior to the 
imposition of any restrictions, the restric- 
tions on the remainder of the ground were 
automatically lifted, so that hotels, board- 
ing houses and like structures could be built, 
and the ground sold at successive auction 
sales at unrestricted prices so as to permit 
the public to enjoy the growth in value and 
obtain its cobperation. Long Beach imme- 
diately took the place which Nature had 
given it. 

Over 2500 houses have been erected there 
within the past two years. The city—for it 
has now become a chartered city—owns its 
own electric light and water plant, the gas 
company has been compelled by the addi- 
tional demand to lay many miles of gas 
mains, the streets have all been repaired, 
and miles of new streets laid. The main 
highway leading to the beach, the only 
motor road, which was in a frightful state of 
disrepair, is being rebuilt, and a new bridge 
has replaced the old inadequate one that 
motorists had to use. Where the hotels for- 
merly closed on Labor Day, now they are 
open all the year round. 

It is interesting to compare the develop- 
ment of a resort like this with that of Coney 
Island forty years ago, for where the latter 
just grew, like Topsy, the present-day sea- 
shore resort is built in advance of its coming 
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population, which is where the real-estate 
man comes in. 

When New Yorkers fifty years ago dis- 
covered Coney Island as an outing place 
that can now be reached for a five-cent fare, 
there was absolutely nothing there except 
the sand, surf, sun and sea air—no board- 
walk, no hotels, no dancing pavilions, res- 
taurants, saloons, sideshows; not even 
drinking water, much less sanitary conveni- 
ences. The people simply went; down to 
Coney and spent the day in God’s outdoors, 
refreshed by bathing and ozone. Presently 
they began providing their own improve- 
ments, the simple refreshment of the Frank- 
furter sausage in a slice of rye bread daubed 
with mustard, sold from a tin, then bathing 
shacks, beer saloons, restaurants and shows. 
In Hot Corn Ike, his Coney Island story, 
James L. Ford has reconstructed those early 
days with their beach characters, beach pol- 
iticians, and the free-and-easy life that was 
not nearly as bad as tradition might lead 
you to assume, but which now belongs to a 
time that has passed away. Passed away 
not because there has been any changein the 
kind of people who seek beaches, for they are 
just as much mass resorts today as they were 
then, but because the masses today demand 
more and are able to buy more, 


The Babies Did It 


Picture, in the days when Coney Island 
was young, Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their 
first baby, Mr. and Mrs. Jones and their first 
baby, Mr. and Mrs. Duffy and their first 
baby, Mr. and Mrs. Einstein and their 
first baby. Living in city flats or tenements, 
up to that time they had felt no particular 
need to go away during hot weather. But 
now they must go away with the baby, and 
following the line of least resistance they 
went for a few days to Coney Island, the 
handiest place, and one that every doctor 
would recommend—the seashore. Some- 
times they spent Sundays and holidays 
there, going home each night, and again 
passed a week or two camping in a rough 
shack. 

Today these same sterling families go to 
the seashore when the first baby makes it 
compulsory. But they go in tens of thou- 
sands where hundreds went in the former 
generation, and they go to live, not camp. 
The season is three months, from the middle 
of June to mid-September. For that period 
a bungalow is rented, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Duffy and Mrs. Einstein live at 
the shore with the children, and their hus- 
bands commute from the city, going down 
to the shore every night and back in the 
morning. For the twelve weeks they will 
pay an average of $800 rent, get a bungalow 
with five or six rooms, completely furnished, 
with electric light, gas stove, city water, 
sewers and telephone service, on a paved 
street, perhaps with a street-car line. 

Thus it comes that the modern beach re- 
sort is laid out and improved by the real- 
estate promoter before the people arrive. 
The cost is greater, but so are the comfort 
and convenience, and if the development is 
wisely planned, growth will be steady and 
rising values will make money for those who 
live or invest there. The difference between 
$800 for a bungalow, and the simple beach 
vacation of yesterday, which probably cost 
five or ten dollars, may look like a tremen- 
dous rise in the cost of beach enjoyment. 
But it is really an investment. People not 
only go to the beach but possess part of it, 
and the tremendous increase in the number 
of people who go to beaches makes their in- 
vestment profitable. One must also remem- 
ber that the five or ten-dollar outing of sim- 
pler times lasted only a few days, where now 
people spend twelve weeks or more at the 
beach. 

The Smiths, Joneses, Duffys and Ein- 
steins get their first taste of beach life when 
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passenger agent smoothed aw) 
culty. People in distant state 
for the beach as soon as the 
to the ticket window in their 
station—on their way Jus 
Quaker City folks, ferryi 
The appeal of the ocea! 


and sand, the immensity ¢ 
(Continued on Pagé 
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Everyone feels so sure of Packard manu’ Theyarecertain that there is nothing tocom- 
facturing and Packard performance that pare with the Single-Six in continuous low 
the subject rarely arises for discussion— cost both of operation and of maintenance. 


certainly never for debate. : 
4 Because Single-Six records of 18 to 20 


To this many thousands of owners haveadd- miles per gallon of gasoline and 20,000 
ed another conviction, equally significant. miles on a set of tires are not uncommon. 


7 Shown above are the Single-Six Five-Passenger Sedan and the Four-Passenger Coupe Models 
, , Furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed j 


Packard Single-Eight, *3650 to *4950, at Detroit 
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a. 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 
Plan your 
trip Now~ 


I’ you are a_prospec- 

tive traveler, why not 
plan a trip to South 
America? Four white 
sister ships owned by the 
U. S. Government and 
operated by the Munson 
Line have brought new 
business opportunities 
and a new vacation land 
within easy reach. Send 
the information blank be- 
low and let your Gov- 
ernment help you plan 
your trip. 


A trip to South America is 
one of the most delightful of 
ocean journeys—Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires are 
crowded with charming people 
and many pleasures—the service 
on American ships fulfills the 
most exacting demands. 


-Pan America 
sails Sept. 15 Nov. 10 


Western World 
sails Sept. 29 


Southern Cross 
sails Oct. 13 Dec. 8 


American Legion 
sails Oct. 27° Dec. 22 


They make the fastest time. 
Less than 12 days to Rio de 
Janeiro. Send the blank below 
for full details now. 
no obligation. 


Noy. 24 


You incur 


INFORMATION BLANK 


_To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D. C. 
M. C247T 


Please send without obligation the U, S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to 
South America O, to Europe O, to The Orient El 
I would travel 1st class 0, 24 O, 34 O. 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 


Address__ 


Town __ 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York 


Managing Operators 
. for 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

the ocean, the novelty of beach life. Their 
sensations were expressed by the country- 
man who, seeing the ocean for the first 
time, said that if he had known there was 
so much of it he would have brought along 
a cake of soap and had a wash! Many an 
inlander will confess that, going into the 
ocean for the first time, he tasted the water 
to be certain that it was really salt. And 
don’t jump to the conclusion that he is the 
only greenhorn, for I know a Philadelphian 
who couldn’t believe the Detroiter who as- 
sured him that water in the Great Lakes 
was fresh. “‘What! They drink it!’”’ he ex- 
claimed in astonishment. Just as Uncle 
Sam recruits for the Navy in the Corn Belt 
states, so pleasure-seeking people inland are 
feeling the call of both oceans. 

It is a commonplace that Southern Cali- 
fornia has become a suburb of Iowa and 
that people from the latter state are Cali- 
fornia’s most tireless boosters. Picture 
grown folks who have dwelt in flat prairie 
country all their lives suddenly transported 
where they can bathe in the ocean, see 
snow-capped mountains and pick oranges, 
and you have the idea. The Atlantic shore, 
being handiest to the greatest mass of popu- 
lation, has naturally become most popular. 

People who came to Atlantic City from 
points a thousand miles or more away 
naturally had a much higher average spend- 
ing power than the day excursionists from 
Philadelphia. It cost them more to get to 
the beach, and they stayed longer. The im- 
pression made upon them by the ocean, 
surf bathing and beach life was much 
stronger than upon people who had always 
lived within a car ride of beaches, so they 
became walking propagandists for Atlantic 
City when they went back home. There is 
certainly no better advertisement than a 
satisfied customer, and when you think of 
these thousands of good inland folks being 
led to discover the ocean for the first time, 
and going back to tell their relatives and 
neighbors all about it, you will admire the 
acumen of the passenger agent who did that 
sales job. 


Local Betterments 


The influence of these inland visitors on 
the character of Atlantic City was soon in 
evidence. The shacks and makeshifts that 
answered well enough for day excursionists 
gave place to hotels, boarding houses and 
cottages. Cesspools were replaced with a 
sewerage system, artesian wells driven for 
pure water, the boardwalk built, recreation 
piers run out into the ocean, and Absecon 
Lighthouse became busier by day than by 
night. It is today visited by more sight- 
seers probably than all Uncle Sam’s other 
lighthouses put together. Atlantic City be- 
came both a class and a mass resort, which 
is what a shore resort should really be. For 
the well-to-do visitors there were some of 
the finest hotels in the country, and for the 
day excursionists and people who wanted 
two or three weeks at the shore, there were 


even now.”’ Simpson’s forehead wrinkled 
in pathetic horizontal creases at the struggle 
for words. ‘But other times—I don’t 
know how to say it, but I get a sort of 
choked feeling inside me, as if I could do 
anything she wanted, asif I’d just have to 
do something or—or explode.”’ 

“Well, perhaps you’ll find something 


| that you can do, then.’”’ The wish fathered 
| Blaik’s thought. 


Give this fellow half a 
chance to show the flatness of his spiritual 
geography and Marta would need no more 
persuasion. ‘‘Why don’t you try poetry?” 

Simpson flushed to the color of a shrimp. 

“YT did try that. It was—it was how I 
felt. But I couldn’t. I just sat there and 
made triangles all over the paper the same 
as I do when I’m talking over the phone.’ 

Blaik reluctantly abandoned a wistful 
thought of Marta, who quivered like a violin 
string to Krishberg’s lines, reading such a 
poem as Roland Simpson might have writ- 
ten between telephone messages having to 
do with shingles. He glanced at his watch 
and rose abruptly, annoyed to discover that 
he had overstayed his time. 

“Well, keep on trying,” he said. ‘“No- 
body can do anything worth while at the 
first attempt. We'll talk about this again 
when I don’t have to hurry away.” 

His irritation died at the sight of Simp- 
son’s artless unmistakable disappointment. 
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boarding and rooming houses at reasonable 
prices. 

The millionaire and the motorman enjoy 
Atlantic City in common, rubbing shoul- 
ders in true democracy, which is as it 
should be from the real-estate standpoint, 
because that means a normal balanced 
community, and each spending and invest- 
ing his money in his own way makes 
growth. 

It was largely the inlander who made it 
possible to transform this resort from a 
summer bathing place into an all-year- 
round community. The inlander came for 
a week the first time, rented a cottage for a 
whole summer the second time, bought a 
lot and built a cottage of his own the third 
time. Hundreds of acres of adjacent sand 
dune and salt marsh were improved, and as 
Atlantic City grew, farsighted investors 
made money, some of them millions. It was 
also the inlander, largely, who saw the pos- 
sibilities of combining business with pleas- 
ure and made Atlantic City one of the 
greatest meeting places for conventions in 
the country. 

The Atlantic Ocean not only happens to 
be handiest to the greatest masses of our 
seaboard and inland population, the wealthi- 
est producing and income-tax-paying states, 
but it also happens to have the most room 
for growth, with by far the best beaches. 
The direct water front of Greater New 
York is approximately 578 miles. The 
water front of the New York port in New 
Jersey has 192 miles more, making a total 
of 770 miles. The area of this port, 175 
square miles, is so great that any six of the 
other leading ports of the world could be 
placed in it with room to spare. Greater 
New York has more water front in propor- 
tion to population than any other city in 
the world, including Venice, and when the 
possibilities for growth and when the beach 
facilities in and around the greater city itself 
have been exhausted—which will not be in 
your time or mine—there are seventy or 
eighty miles more on each side of Long 
Island to be developed as better transporta- 
tion facilities are available. And the great 
popular Eastern beaches like Atlantic City 
and Coney Island are more attractive than 
those in other sections of the country be- 
cause, as I have said, they are shallow for 
a long distance from shore, safer for bath- 
ing, with water in which people can spend 
hours because it is warmed between the sun 
and the sand, and because the great Eastern 
beaches are permanent where others are 
subject to damage by currents and unusual 
tides. 

The population of Greater New York has 
grown from 1,500,000 to nearly 6,000,000 
during the period of development at Coney 
Island and Atlantic City. At the present 
rate of growth there should be a city of 
between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 people 
thirty years hence, and a population in the 
metropolitan area of more than 20,000,000. 
With that growth there will be a corre- 
sponding growth in beach resorts, because 
they have become an essential part of great 


UNSEALED 


(Continued from Page 9) 


You couldn’t altogether dislike a fellow 
who looked like this at the prospect of 
losing your society. A human impulse 
prompted the thought that even Simpson’s 
company would mitigate the misery of to- 
night’s forced labor. 

“Better come along,’’ he said more cor- 
dially. “I’ve got to look over that new 
picture ae 

Simpson scrambled to his feet with dis- 
arming eagerness, beaming. 

“Tf you’resure I won’t bein the way ——” 

“Glad to have you.” 

Blaik was heartily sincere. Anybody 
who felt like that about spending an hour 
or two in his society deserved to have his 
way. He accepted his hat and stick from 
a check-room girl who called him rever- 
ently by name, and his mood expanded a 
little farther under Simpson’s visible envy 
of the celebrity thus evidenced. He even 
enjoyed the fawning welcome of the press 
agent who lurked in the marble lobby of 
what had once been a theater, and who 
ushered them in person through a cathedral 
dusk that vibrated impressively with the 
hushed mutter of a mighty pipe organ. 

“Gee!” Simpson whispered reverently 
as they leaned back in slip-covered seats. 

Blaik grinned amiably in the darkness; 
it was all real, no doubt, to Roland. Some- 
thing likable about the innocent, after all. 


to take off the shackles, pro 
tions that permit growth—¢ 
Whatever I have learned g 
property has been learned ag; 
man. It was with as much 
delight that I discovered a sei 
ground for these migrations | 
city and the shore that are m; 
property. 4 
4 


The Homes of Prog 


In his Civilization and 
Ellsworth Huntington for 
and wider migrations as 
civilized life tomorrow. Pr 
ton has a unique way of vi 
Classifying the world’s 
mate, he shows that the 
nations live in a few cycloni 
world— Western and Nort 
Northern United States 
fornia, Japan, New Zeal 
Australia. By “eYclonie” h 
a climate that is subject to 
through shifting winds th 
and pep. Other areas, like 
tropics most of all, change 
dry weather to hot enery: 
sons, and in such climates 
of doing his best. No matte 
people may bring in from 
mate, it soon seeps out, and e 
who are born there, and g 
acclimated, have little energ 
with people in the cyclonie r 
shown by their indifferent prog 
standard of living. On the 
there are bleak northern clit 
people thrive in summer, but ag 
little in the long severe winter 

Where a few hundred thou\ 
chiefly the well-to-do health ; 
seekers, now go from New Eng 
ida, or from Northern Europe } 
Africa in winter, and even fewi: 
tropical to temperate climates! 
Professor Huntington believes 
will migrate in both directi 
true importance of cli 
and civilization is’ und 


i 
simply for change and heal 
industries suited to those ¢! 
while the tropical dwellers 
ducers in the factories of 


take place on a scale tha 
realize. 

As science, that is one o 
esting theories that I kno 
estate, it is sound business 

Editor’s Note—This ‘is the seco # 
series by Mr. Isman, and will shortl) 
a third, The Colonel’s Lady and Ju! 


He resigned himself almost 1 
cence to the coming horror, é 
curtains parted and a huge re 
softly luminous with acknow 
weird, incredible, comic-paper 
moonlighted subtitle swam 
into view: 


Always, down through the aj 
only mocked the empty humai 
worldly hope men set their heai| 
ashes, or it prospers; and anon, | 
the desert’s dusty face, lighting | 
two, is gone! 


“e Gee ! ” 
The whisper came faintly t! 
He saw that Simpson leane! 
ward, his face rapt in the Pp? 
from the screen. Dimly at fi} 
blinding and brilliant, light fi 
frey Blaik’s mind. He resist 
release wild, triumphant mirt, 
person whom the turgid slust! 
could transfix with raw, P 
ture! P 
And Marta! He seemed t1 
sensitive face, touched with 
at a quoted line of Longiel 
passionately persuaded that 
well of genius, a mud-chok 
this—this bug! 's 
(Continued on Pas 
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ILL those wistful eyes grow more wistful 

/_as the years go by—always just looking 

on? The vigorous play of other children—the 

sports and dancing of girlhood—the worth- 

while activities of a woman's life—she may 
miss them all. 


And it was so pitifully unnecessary. 


Someone touched a car strap, a book, money, 
a public telephone—almost anything which 
many people handle—and an invisible germ 
found lodgment on hands. 


Somehow that germ passed to the little girl. 
Then the fever—the days of dread—the long 
convalescence —and impaired vitality. 


A life of beautiful possibilities condemned to 
tragic shadows because someone did not wash 


his hands. 


Almost all that science has discovered about 
the prevention of sickness is expressed in the 
warning which for centuries mothers have given 


to children and husbands: KEEP CLEAN! 


Mothers—because they fear dirt and worship 
cleanliness—are the world’s health doctors. It 
is mothers who have made Lifebuoy the most 
widely used toilet soap in the world—because 


Lifebuoy purifies—because it combats the 
terrible dangers of dirt. 


You know from its wholesome, pungent odor 
that Lifebuoy is a health soap. Even though 
the odor vanishes—the protection remains. 


Wonderful for the Skin. 


And how wonderfully kind to the skin is the 
creamy, copious lather of palm fruit oil and 
cocoanut oil which carries its gentle protection 
deep down into every pore, leaving the skin 
soft, sweet, beautiful and glowing with health. 


Lifebuoy is low in price but priceless in 
health assurance. It is the finest contribution 
to society of the world’s largest soap makers. 


For the health protection of your family place a 
cake of Lifebuoy at every place where there is run- 
ning water. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
1s on the shoe 


Bridging the Sap in 


footwear between 
summer and winter 


ETTING back to school is a real physical. and 

mental effort for the average boy or girl. Thoughtful 
mothers are seeing to it that their children carry over into 
the school term as much as possible of vacation free- 
dom and comfort. Among other things they are avoiding 
stiff, heavy shoes which cramp the feet. They are buying 
for their children comfortable Keds which are built for 
everyday wear. 

The athletic trim models of Keds, one of which is 
shown above, have been especially designed for school 
wear. As light and natural as “‘barefoot,”’ Keds are built 
to give the child’s foot perfect protection. They allow the 
muscles to develop and strengthen. Orthopedic physi- 
cians recommend them for all normal feet. 


Be sure you get Keds 


Keds will give you an entirely new idea of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. The details of the finish—the stitching and 
reinforcements—the careful workmanship throughout— 
put Keds in a class by themselves. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. But no 
matter what kind of Keds you buy, every pair gives you 
the highest possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance Jook like Keds, 
no other shoe can give real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, 
etc., are contained in the Keds Hand- 
book for Boys; and games, recipes, 
vacation suggestions, and other useful 
information in the Keds Hand-book 
for Girls. Either sent free. Address 


Dept. F-8, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company Se == rm 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


One of the most popular 
all-purpose Keds. For 
street, home, sport. High 
or low. Sizes for everyone. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

For the first time in his life he sat through 
to the ultimate fade-out of the last un- 
speakable embrace, watching, with bright, 
unwincing eyes, each added insult to rea- 
son, reality and reserve. Without a pang 
he beheld enormous beads of glycerin steal 
greasily down the gigantic cheeks of im- 
becile beauty. He had not even a desire to 
grin at the desperate plight of artless inno- 
cence, lured to a midnight rendezvous in 
the very web of the hungry spider. He 
nodded complacent approval when this 


‘predatory insect, adjured in the nick of 


time to remember his mother, melted to 


‘glycerin penitence and made tardy atone- 


ment to the pure, blameless girl and her 
aged father, still patiently inventing in the 
attic shop. 

“Gee!’’ Roland Simpson relaxed in a 
long ecstatic sigh as the lights went on and 
the organ exploded into triumphant jazz. 
“Some picture!”’ 

Blaik managed to look only soberly 
pleased. 

“Yes, it was all of that,’”’ he said. “Too 
sleepy to go somewhere and have a bite of 
supper? I’d rather like to get your reac- 
tions to the play before I write about it.” 

Again the delighted look tugged at his 
sympathies, reproached him for his duplic- 
ity. It was a mean trick to take advantage 
of that innocence. Simpson was a decent 
sort, and it would hurt his feelings when he 
discovered that this pretended interest had 
served only to turn him inside out. But the 
thought of Marta stiffened Blaik’s resolu- 
tion. He mustn’t let an unreasoning com- 
passion for this appealing idiot stand in the 
way of Marta’s enlightenment. His first 
duty, clearly, was toward her. , 

Leaning on the table, he listened to 
Simpson’s unleashed tongue, marveling at 
the protective powers of silence. 

“T didn’t like that part where the hero 
was fooled by that vampire woman,”’ said 
Simpson, his forehead corrugated horizon- 
tally. ‘‘Seems to me that his kind of a 
man—sort of strong and manly, you 
know—wouldn’t care for that kind of a 
woman. I’d ’ve had him see through her 
wiles and never go to that swell party.” He 
shook his head regretfully. “‘’Course it’d be 
too bad to leave that out, though. Those 
high-society parties certainly film great! 
That scene where the girls pulled him into 
the swimming pool, right in his full-dress 
suit—say, I felt as if I was right there in 
Newport with the Four Hundred myself!” 

“They get some very realistic effects in 
that line,” said Blaik. 

If he could once set the fellow talking in 
this strain in Marta’s hearing! 

“T’ll say they do!” Simpson wagged his 
head. “‘It’d be a pity to cut out that scene. 
It’s a good thing, showing up the idle rich 
and how they act, like that.’ Again his 
forehead creased. “I’d ’ve had the hero go 
to it, only I’d fix it so he’d see what a hollow 
sham it was, and get his eyes open to the 
vamp’s_ shallow, selfish, pleasure-craving 
soul, before he went and got in her clutches.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,’ said Blaik. 
“You seem to have a lot of ideas.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Simpson flushed. 
“Guess I’ve got in the habit of studying 
over the pictures I see. Now, f’r instance, 
you take that place where the girl goes to 
look at her mother’s grave. Most people’d 
think that was about ’s good as it could be, 
I guess—the way she kneeled down and all 
that. But all the time I kept thinking what 
a chance they’d missed. I’d ’ve had her 
take that big bunch of orchids that she’d 
just got from that old roo-ay and leave ’em 
on the grave. That’d make it all right, her 
taking them from him, see? It’d show she 
was a noble kind of girl, instead of making 
her look kind of shallow and foolish, the 
way they did it.” 

A beautiful thought spread 
through Jeffrey Blaik’s brain. 

“T never would have thought of that,” he 
said carefully. ‘You ought to write sce- 
narios, Roland. With ideas like that fs 

The wistful look transfigured Simpson’s 
honest face. 

“Say, do you think I could? Gee! 
If ——’ He fell silent, his eyes shining at 
some splendid vision. ‘“‘Do you suppose it 
could be that—what Marta says about me, 
I mean? You think I could show her, writ- 
ing for the movies?” 

Sternly Jeffrey Blaik put down the weak- 
ling self-reproach that attacked him under 
the glowing gaze. Simpson didn’t matter; 
it was Marta who must be awakened, cured. 
He seemed to see her, reading a scenario in- 
spired by her steadfast faith, and the fancy 
lent him fresh resolve, 


slowly 


Aug 


“Stranger things have 
said judicially. “Of course 
of telling till you try; but y 

Simpson fumbled in a bre 
produced a generous sheaf o} 

“T didn’t want to say ai 
but I guess I can tell yo 
the final word. “I answer 
other day.”’ He unfolded : 
headlines were familiar to 


You OWE THE WoRLD You 


Suppose Shakspere had said, 
write like I can talk!’ Supp 
had been too bashful to let p 
drawings! Suppose Miss Un 
dared to send us the script of La 


You HAVE No RIGuT To Dover 


Our questionnaire will tell in 
have in you one of those unwriti 
which the world is waiting. Ow 
short, easy lessons will teach you 
of spare time, how " 


You Can MAKE THous 
WRITING PHOTOPLAY 


4 


“Tt’s not the money I’m; 
shook his head. ‘It’s t 
Marta’s right about me 
the world, the same 
Maybe ——” a 

“Have you sent for the ] 
Blaik managed to control his 

“T wanted to ask you first, 
your line. If you think —~ 

“Do it!’ Blaik spoke de 
doesn’t cost much, does it?” 

“They’re giving me a spec! 
tial discount, because the wa 
those test questions looks go 
Simpson’s awed tone did not 
touch of triumph. “If I sign 
I get the course for sixty-si 
instead of.a hundred.” 

“Do it.’ Blaik was anno| 


test from his conscience. F; 
“Tf you don’t make good I'll 
myself. That’s what I ti 
chances!” 
“Gee!” Simpson’s breath; 
slow, happy sound. Under }j 
sealed the stamped and print) 
which he had already folii 
“There!” = 
The expression of his trans) 
minded Blaik of Marta.- He 
Simpson told her she’d spoilt} 
could almost hear her s} 
voice, see her delicate liegt 
at their corners in that look | 
that answered every refe' 
movies. If she didn’t find it! 
land had discharged his soul ' 
debt he owed the Mis | 
her obsession could blind hei 
“Better not say anything | 
yet.” — | 
Simpson’s radiance dimme 
“T was sort of counting ore 
Blaik resisted a temptatiot 
thought of Marta Calverly cc! 
those ten easy lessons. | 
“Yes; but it would be all 
her hopes before we’re sures 
disappointed if you didn’t mi 
Simpson wagged his head. | 
“That’s right. I’ll keep | 
something across.”’ His lowe/ 
a formidable jut. ‘But I 
through with this, and she wi 
pointed—not so’s you can ne 
I start, I finish!’ » | 


“That’s the right spirit.” | 
Blaik liked the unconscio|# 
the phrase. Finish, in Rolf 
idiom, was right! tb 
+ iy 
HE lights subsided just al 
passed between the gor}! 
that warmed and softened tlt 
esty of the inner door. Somet! 
a 1 


and trying not to shu 
bulbs flickered and dullec 
admitted, the associa’ 
sound. Before him, in thes 
darkness, something was PI 

As he allowed an eager a 
seat near thé door he ju 
against an accusing sense Ol; 
almost of guilt. It was eruel! 
in such case as this only 
kind; nothing short of 
could destroy that stubbort 
of Marta’s. She would 
Jeffrey Blaik for his sh 
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Do you really know 
at Pierce-Arrow has made 6 cylinders do? 


For nearly two decades fhe six-cylinder engine has been 
the accepted engineering standard. 


Without unnecessary complications, it combines perfect 
In the Pierce-Arrow six-cylinder engine, dual 


| balance with continuous power flow. valves admit a maximum explosive charge, and, 


‘But Pierce-Arrow has developed six-cylinder perform- ar ae als ean gesgerhaust the 


ance far beyond fhe ordinary standard. Two remarkable im- SS 
- Dual ignition—two simultaneous sparks in each 


provements—dual valves and dual ignition—account for it. culinder—*rdahes the iplisign PA nore pow- 
\ c : cml. erful blow and a complete burning of the gas 
_ Their function is simple. ad 


|. Instead of two valves for each cylinder, fhere are four. 
Double exhau¢t valves, opening simultaneously, clear fhe 
~ combustion chamber of all dead gas. None is left to con- 
' taminate and weaken fhe incoming explosive mixture. 


The double inlet valves admit a full charge. This “full- 
Strength” gas is touched off by two spark plugs, flashing 
simultaneously, ingtead of one. The effect is startling. 


In fact, fhe ignition switch affords a demon¢tration of 
fhis. With it you can put a single set or fhe double set of 
spark plugs into action. Switching from a single set into 
| fhe double makes fhe car fairly leap ahead wifhout touch- 
ing fhe accelerator. 


' Power far beyond fhe rating of fhe engine—fifty per 
cent greater hill-climbing ability—twenty per cent saving 
in fuel consumption—unparalleled flexibility—quicker 
acceleration—all fhese are fhe contribution of fhese two 


“The pride of the maker makes you proud in possession” 


exclusive Pierce-Arrow developments. Open Cars: $5250 

__ Each of fhe twelve beautiful open and closed Pierce- Closed Cars: $7000 
Arrow models is powered by fhis modern Dual-Valve, At Buffalo. 
Dual-Ignition Engine. Government Tax Additional. 


Prices in Canada 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY upon application 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. 
Courteous guides will show you how Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 
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My Hardest Job 


To excel all other shaving creams 


Gentlemen: 


in a convincing way 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


About four years ago I was assigned the hardest job of my career. 
We here have proved ourselves soap chemists of high rank. The leading 
toilet soap of the world—Palmolive—is one of our creations. 


They wanted an equal shaving cream, and the problem came to me. 
Before me they laid a score of creations, each having many friends. I 
thought of the millions of men who were wedded to them. And what 
a superlative cream we had to perfect to ever hope to win them away. 


Then we sent out and asked 1,000 men what they most desired in a 
cream. And we went to work to meet their ideals. 


It took us 18 months We made up and tested 130 different formulas 


before we satisfied ourselves. 


But then we had a shaving cream which men delight to use. In six 
months it became a sensation. Now millions are using it, and others are 


coming as fast as we can get them to try it. 


This is the shaving cream this coupon offers you. In view of our work 
and this record, won’t you do us the kindness to try it? Cut out the 


coupon as a reminder. 


5 reasons why men prefer it 
1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


2—It softens the beard in one minute. No hot towels. No finger rubbing. 
3—It maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 
4—It has strong bubbles to hold the hairs erect for cutting. That is an 


essential few men know. 


5—Its after-effects are delightful, due to palm and olive oils. 


Ten Shaves 
Free 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-522, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


Send the 
Coupon 


2099 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

that he had no need to blame himself on 
Simpson’s account, and yet as he leaned 
back in the padded chair, conscious of a 
mounting excitement, he was dimly sorry 
for the fellow—not because of Marta, but 
because the approaching climax of the 
drama would leave him mired thigh deep 
and forever in perplexity. In fancy Blaik 
could see the baffled forehead, scored with 
washboard wrinkles. Simpson would die 
with never a gleam of understanding be- 
hind those mooncalf eyes. 

Blaik chuckled softly. He really ought to 
have foreseen it all. That monorail mind, 
that infallible instinct for the deepest, mud- 
diest puddle of sentiment, that magnifi- 
cently total lack of any cramping restraint 
of taste—he might have guessed, on that 
first evening when he had caught a glimpse 
of Simpson’s unsealed soul, that this would 


be the outcome of their plot. The man was 
made to measure for the trade! 

Blaik dwelt happily on the memory of 
their patient conspiracy—the desperate in- 
tensity of Roland’s attack on those ten 
short, easy lessons, the bitter, concentrated 
passion he brought to such exercises as 
those termed Problems in Advanced Plot- 
Building: 


John, bank presidents loves Mary, who loves 
Phil, clerk in John’s bank. Phil is accused of 
embezzlement and John offers to spare him if 
Mary will marry him (John). How would you 
develop this theme to a five-reel story, suppos- 
ing that Phil is (a) innocent, (b) guilty? 


“He’s got to be innocent!” Roland flatly 
refused to attempt the second test. “A 
nes pure girl like Mary wouldn’t love a 

hief.”’ 


Keeping the secret from Marta had lent 
an added spice of interest. Of course, if she 
hadn’t taken that providential trip abroad 
she’d have found out long before this, 
though. Even Marta’s splendid remoteness 
from the world in which news of the screen 
is current would hardly have protected her 
from the discovery that Roland’s first sce- 
nario had won first prize in that five- 
thousand-dollar contest, if it had happened 
before she sailed. 

Blaik grinned through the darkness at 
the recollection of his own idea that Roland 
would reveal himself to Marta, during that 
separation, by the letters he would surely 
write. 

“T can’t seem to do it, Mr. Blaik. The 
words don’t come. I just sit there and 
make triangles all over the paper, the same 
as when I tried to write poetry that time.’ 

“But she’ll wonder if she doesn’t hear 
from you,” Blaik argued. “You really 
ought to write something.” 

“T been sending her a cable once a week,” 
said Simpson. “That’s the best I can do, 
honestly.” 

Blaik surrendered that hope. Not even 
a spendthrift could wholly reveal himself 
by cable. And presently, when Marta came 
home and read the scenario on which Ro- 
land was engaged 

When he had recovered from the shock 
of that award he saw that it was, after all, a 
splendid stroke of luck. The masterpiece 
would be translated, now, to visibility; the 
soul of Roland Simpson would shine down 
at Marta from the screen instead of in the 
less revealing medium of typescript. He 
was in excellent spirits when he saw Roland 
take the train for California, to collaborate 
in person in the process so admirably de- 
scribed as shooting. A month or two of 
Hollywood ought to bring some consider- 
able measure of Roland’s inwardness to the 
surface, where even Marta’s deluded eye 
must see it. 

As for himself, he was vaguely shamed 
by the discovery that absence exerted some- 
thing like its proverbial effect upon his emo- 
tions. He missed Marta, especially after 
Roland went West and there was no one to 
talk to about her. He observed, with an 
aghast realization of moral decay in him- 
self, that he no longer found the idea of 
marriage inherently comic; that he was 
prompted sometimes to defend it against 
his elder self almost as stoutly as Roland 
Simpson would have supported it. Perhaps, 
when Marta came back, when this nonsense 
about Simpson had been settled 

The noble voice of the organ sank to a 
hushed anticipation. Jeffrey Blaik was sud- 
denly glad that he had been generous with 
Roland about today. ‘The poor simpleton 
might as well be happy while he could. It 
would have taken the edge off his pleasure 
if Blaik had also gone to meet Marta at the 
pier, after Roland had traveled clear across 
the continent just to welcome her. A fresh 


.. 
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stab of compassion hurt Blaik. 
ing boob, waiting down there { 
ode ray of the camera to expos 

The stately curtains swept 
apart; the huge rectangle 2. 
very letters: 


Morris GIBNITZER 
PRESENTS 
IOTA THRUSH 
IN 
LIPS OF SIN 
By RoLanD HonEywEL §; 
A GIBNITZER Propuon 
Jeffrey Blaik licked his lips a 
dissolved into acknowl 
names. He could feel their pit 
on Marta Calverly’s outraged 
hoped that Roland wouldn’t th: 
sary to tell her that he had beg 
before the fact. Again a moo 
swam into view: ré 
THE HOME OF A FINE OLD Sout# 
AND ITS QUAINT 
He leaned back, the te 
released. He had ex 
lief, up there at the pris 
flashed up after the th 
over now; too late for pity 
He sat through eight sa 
creasingly ashamed of 
revealments. It made him 


sight, he stooped to senseless sa 
the ensanguined corpse. He y 
exits, half hoping that he might 
seeking escape. 
The lights paled a final, pass 
eration that this was indeed 
Gibnitzer production; the or 
exuberantly; the aisles thronge: 
who seemed to suffer no least 
having bought their seats. Bla 
the lee of a marble column, wai! 
quisite, fluttering quiver vibrat 
phragm. Perhaps, after all, she 
to come; perhaps the mere su 
the movies had enlightened her. 
he saw her coming eagerly towa) 
again he thought of peach bloss 
warm, soft-shining stars. 
“‘Jeffrey!’’ Her hands fou) 
held them; her voice set up d 
low singing echo, like a tuninj{ 
answers to its note. He gropei| 
for speech, for coherent though 
roseate fog. Remotely he distir1 
telligible words in the swift 1 
Marta’s utterance. 
“You’ve given me the key to ¢« 
wonderland, Jeffrey. I feel as) 
the first dawn of some new spi 
A glorious new art to explore; id 
knew—I never dreamed, till Ru 
land and you—opened my stud 
Jeffrey Blaik shook his heada: 
strives to clear a brain stunnedy 
sion. The singing voice flowe0 
him, engulfing him in a currenile 
power to oppose. 
“T’ll never thank you, Jeffn. 
hadn’t found the window I nj 
have seen into—into Rolanc 
you’ve let me see into it tonight0 
I knew, blindly, that there was |t 
this splendor hidden there and—i¢ 
But ‘it was you who found the ily 
unseal it, Jeffrey. I shall aliys 
always—that Roland is your g t 
Roland became dimly visiblet 
shoulder. Blaik’s throat cont th 
ingly at the discovery of the soft b 
curve of that upper arm. | 
noticed that till now? Roland \s' 
his words crowded in on Blaik 
“You got to g’wout there 0} ° 
days, Mr. Blaik. Anybody thst 
art in his system is just wasting ™ 
gets to the B. P. O. E. Best pla th 
you know.” He chuckled. “At 
for the people too. I been te%é 
there’s more real artists to the 
in good old Hollywood than toi 
mile anywheres else. You got (0 
ak. i us soon as we get settle 
ungalow.”’ 
Blaik’s glance twisted he 
Marta; something in her | 
him of that dumb, yearning e 
had seen so often in Roland’s 
“Think of it, Jeffrey! Thero!! 
Building that home for us, out ! 
sunshine, before he told me! Yo! 
won’t you?” —. 
And as his dazed nod Chae 
sion of that starry look, Jeffrey’ 
a sick, freezing fear that 
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4-passenger Phaeton, $2450 


AIGE behavior bespeaks the engineering 

genius and experience behind the car. 
Never will you find a car more delightful in 
handling ease than the Paige—the achieve- 
ment of 14 years’ intensive effort. 


Swiftly and smoothly over the open road at 
70 miles an hour or crawling through the traf- 
fic crush at 2—gear shifting is rarely neces- 
sary. hen an easy movement does it, and the 
docile Paige clutch engages without stalling 
or jerking. No clash or missing mar the 
driving of the veriest novice. 


The silent Paige 70 H. P. motor, kept 
youthful and eager by the Paige high-pressure 
oiling system, gives you confidence in your 
ability to meet all road conditions. The quiet 
timing chain is automatically adjusted to main- 


horoughbred Beauty—Performance—Stamina 


tain accurate timing. Long years of silent, 
smooth service are assured. 


Paige bodies are substantial. Body squeaks 
and rattles are prevented by double strips of 
patent leather that keep metal from touching 
metal or wood. Richness of finish throughout 
—not a piece of imitation leather in the car. 
Ample foot room—and deeply cushioned seats, 
set comfortably low, make restful riding. Rear 
springs more than 5 feet long and 131-inch 
wheelbase, turn bad roads to good. 


It is possible to offer this value to Paige 
buyers since the tremendous volume on the 
Paige-built Jewett has reduced overhead 
on Paige by hundreds of dollars a car. It zs 
a value unexcelled. Test it yourself by seeing 
and driving this car of fine workmanship. 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
_ S-Passenger Roadster $2695 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 


5-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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CHAMPIONS ALL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES 


Tf you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we will mail 


you enough Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in 
different styles and finishes to answer several of 
the letters you owe. 


@ 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO, 


ch 


Social Stationery 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


BOND 


Some or the closest friends have drifted apart because one 
or the other neglected to write—or to answer letters promptly. 

Can’t you trace most of your neglect of letter-writing to 
lack of personal stationery when you were in the mood to 
write? 

With a supply of social stationery in the house it is easy to 
answer letters promptly; and with the right kind of note 
paper, writing becomes a congenial matter. 

The texture of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery fairly 
invites letters to be written. There are three finishes—linen, 
bond, and ripple—and eight styles and sizes of paper and 
envelopes. The price is 35c to 75c a box at druggists’, sta- 
tioners’, and department stores. 

In case you prefer the convenience of a writing tablet, you 
can get it, also, made of Hammermill Bond, in popular sizes, 
ruled or unruled, and envelopes to match. These tablets are 
suitable for social correspondence, school work, and to take 
on a journey. 


| brothers; France had sent its best—Cochet, 


Decugis and others; Italy took the field 
with Count Balbi and Baron de Morpurgo; 
America pinned its hopes on its champion, 
a tall agile young man named William T. 
Tilden II. The newspapers said that he 
stood the best chance to win, unless some 
dark horse showed unexpected power. The 
dark horse might be one of the half dozen 
strong English players entered—Kingscote 
or Lycett or Crawford; or it might be a 
champion from some far-off land—India, 
South Africa or Siam. 

The first round was on when I reached 
there; all the courts were filled with white- 
flanneled athletes, and the air resounded 
with the ping of gut against ball. But no 
one was playing on Court No. 1, the star 
court, nearest the grand stand. That, it 
seemed, was being reserved for some match 
of special interest and importance. The 
crowd paid little attention to the darting, 
leaping athletes on the other courts; it was 
plain that the crowd awaited, more or less 
impatiently, the big match of the day. 

The reason for the interest became ap- 
parent when the two players who were to 
meet on the stellar court strolled out of the 
clubhouse. One I recognized instantly; it 
was Tilden. There was no mistaking that 
famous shaggy sweater, those yards of arms 
and legs, those square sharp-cut shoulders, 
and that incisive face. His opponent I did 
not recognize until he had passed quite near 
where I sat, and then I rubbed my eyes and 
stared again. There was no one else in the 
world who had a downy head, a snub nose, 
and such a perfect example of knock-knees 
as that; it must be Cabot Cabot IV. But 
that was preposterous; for, dub that he 
was in all sports, it was in tennis that 
Cabot Cabot’s dubbishness reached sub- 
lime heights. He was certainly one of the 
worst tennis players in the world. Yet 
there he was, toting a huge pile of rackets 
and preparing to play Big Bill Tilden, who 
was certainly one of the best. 

My seat was in the first row, and Cabot 
Cabot saw me. He started, flushed, looked 
alarmed and came over to where I sat. I 
saw that the grim composure of desperation 
was on him. 

“Well, what the devil are you doing out 
there?” I began. 

“‘Sh-h, for the love of heaven!’ he hissed. 
“What do you suppose I’m doing? Trying 
to beat Tilden.” 

“ce You? ” 

“Why not? You see, Diana came over 
to play in the ladies’ singles, so I came 
along, too, and entered the men’s.” 

“But how did they ever let you in?” 

“‘Sh-h!’? he whispered urgently. ‘“‘I told 
’em I was champion of Siam.” 

“Siam? Why, you were never in Siam 
in your life.” 

“T know it,’”’ he said. “‘But neither was 
the committee. Don’t you see, old man, I 
just had to enter somehow and take a shot 
at the cup. I just feel that this is my big 
chance. One can’t win a championship 
without taking a chance, can one?” 

Then the referee called out, “‘ Mr. Cabot, 
you will serve,” and the champion of Siam, 
after thoughtfully inspecting each of his 
nine rackets, selected one and took his 
place at the base line. 

Tilden, across the net, was a picture of 
alertness and concentration; he bent for- 
ward, with creased brow; a championship 
was at stake, and a championship was a se- 
rious matter; his manner said he could af- 
ford to take no chances with this odd-looking 
unknown; aman capable of winning the 
championship of Siam might easily be capa- 
ble of anything. Certainly Cabot Cabot, as 
he made ready to serve the first ball, was a 
fearsome, even awe-inspiring figure. The 
features of the champion of Siam were knit 
together in one prodigiously earnest and 
determined glare. He moistened the palms 
of his hands, he tightened his grip on 
his racket. Tilden, anticipating from these 
preparations a serve of devastating swift- 
ness, moved well back of his own base line. 
Then Cabot Cabot served. 

In the history of tennis there was never 
a serve like Cabot Cabot’s. It was a species 
of hula-hula dance combined with an epi- 
leptic fit. He whirled his racket around his 
head three times; he twisted on his toes; he 
caught his elbow in his floating ribs; then 
he delivered himself of a stroke that made 
him almost decapitate himself with his 
racket. The ball sailed over the net; more 
accurately, it floated over as if wafted by 


August | 


a gentle zephyr; just across the 
dropped as softly as a poached egg 
lady’s lap. 
Tilden, playing deep for a fast ba 
to get up to it. 
“Fifteen—love,” the referee ca] 
The champion of Siam wrinkle: 
brow and took up a fresh racket, / 
wound himself up, and again it se 
everyone, including Tilden, that h 
coming service would probably bur 
in the court. It didn’t. It was the 
of dewdrops; it barely faltered , 
net, sank to the turf, gave a half 
hop and fizzled away. Tilden, fa 
was, was playing too far back to 
than touch the ball. | 
“Thirty—love,” called the ump 
I could see that Cabot Cabot w, 
his lip in excitement. By all the 
tennis strategy his next serve sl 
a fast one, and the crafty Tilden, ; 
contorted, jumped back to be rea 
Once again Cabot’s effort was a si 
with just enough life in it to carry 
net, where it gave up the ghost and! 
down to earth. Tilden, coming 1) 
fire horse to a three-alarm fire, j 
aged to tip it, and net it. 
‘“‘Forty—love,”’ called the refer 
The champion of Siam took ur 
other racket and prepared to ser: 
The champion of America wore : 
look; he was not accustomed to} 
tennis. Surely, he seemed to reas 
is some devilish guile in those s 
serves that funny-looking bird i 
me; his game must be to get mii 
and then ace me with his high-) 
fast one. So Tilden poised hims/ 
base line, ready for anything. Cal 
tangled himself up, untangled hi 
smote at the ball. But as he brou;! 
racket it caught on one of eo 
nent ears, giving the racket a t! 
brought a slanting surface agains'h 
the ball twisted over the net lika 
with St. Vitus’ dance, and spun [ 
side. Even Tilden could not co ' 
miracle. } 
“Game to Mr. Cabot,’ calle 
eree. “He leads, one—love, first 
The champion of Siam mopped 
grinned at me, took up a new rz 
planting himself well back of hi 
line, waited for Tilden to serve. 
It was one of the American chamo! 
ebrated cannon balls; and Cal 
didn’t see it till the ball boy pic 
Again Tilden crashed over his cai0 
and Cabot waved at it as it wenty. 
that Cabot only touched the baw 
was serving, and then just lor ¢ 
to tap over his soft pop of a sery ¥ 
knew was the only kind he had. [1 
the astute Mr. Tilden divined ‘) 
and, of course, murdered it. Cayt 
didn’t get another point. 
‘“‘Well,” he said when I met m 
wards, ‘‘I took a game from hinat 
You know, I thought I had hi ¥ 
took that first game. But he fort 
guess he must have been playing ) 
today. Anyhow, I held him to 6- 6- 
Diana saw me tackle him.” | 
When I saw him again next 1! 
looked glum. ee. 
“T asked her again last nig] 
formed me. ‘‘I told her that one! 
from her would make me th/bi 
man ever.” e i 
“Did she say it?” 
“Oh, she said one little word, 
answered Cabot Cabot. “It 
Then, to my surprise, he brig @™ 
“‘Well, the open golf champi's 
being played at Deal next we 
marked. y 
“What of that?” 
“Oh, I’m going to take a pu 
mug,” he answered airily. — 
“ee You ? %? 4 
“Yes, me. You see, golf is af 
a fellow can rise to great. eigh 
I can’t help but think this 1s m: 
“Oh, you have a chance 


afraid to play any of them 
there, you know.” |} 
“But, man alive,” I 
won’t let an unknown 
links!’ (Continued on Pag 
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|ome on with me while I go down 
retary of the tournament and 


4) the secretary’s office Cabot 
sed. His assurance deserted him 
hen he read the list of entrants 
there: 


Xa ey) , 
ald (Royal Norwich) 
'e (Royal Hebrides) 

oll (Royal and Ancient) 


eked his lips, squared his shoul- 
jarched into the secretary’s office. 
ary adjusted his monocle and 
‘abot Cabot IV. 

me to enter the tournament,”’ 
Cabot. 

‘ your name, please?” 

pared his throat. 

' MeNutt,” he said firmly. 
vardon?”’ 

“MeNutt,” repeated Cabot. 

‘. And what is your club, Mr. 


ye of the least of the Cabots. 
syal Arcanum,” he said loudly. 
tary raised his eyebrows. 

ht 1 knew all the royal clubs,” 
3ut I’m afraid I don’t know the 
num. Would it be in New Zea- 
Weyeed 

d be,” said Cabot. 

(tary was still dubious. 

"se you understands Mr. Mc- 
(said, “that we are limiting our 
lass A players.” 

uite right too,’ said Cabot 


yeah of inspiration light up the 


¥ 


"i your handicap?”’ the secretary 


Jip?” repeated Cabot. ‘Why, 
j andicap.”’ 

id the secretary, beginning to 
zratch man! In that case I’ll 
) entry.” 

vy were outside I turned to Cabot 


c tainly win the liquid flagpole,” 
aat do you mean by telling him 
: scratch golfer? You’re nothing 


| slightly hurt. 

tell him I was ascratch golfer,” 

hat was how he interpreted the 

is He asked me what my handi- 
d I said I had no handicap. I 

‘meyer played in a tournament 


‘ 


/, said you belonged to the Royal 


iy father is insured in it,” said 
1 


tmo golf club.” 

|ll him it was?” 

vn to Deal a week later I read 
1 newspaper a story of the ap- 
3 If championships, and my eye 
I) aragraph: 


: (Oxhey), the veteran champion, 
, 


‘ne of the most sensational golf of 
1 brilliant career, but he is apt to 
Tin the very first round when he 
-aggsy McNutt (Royal Arcanum, 
1), a crack scratch player. A large 

ected to follow this match. Mr. 
Sot known to the British golfing 
t» may surprise Ray. 


vould surprise Ray I felt per- 


Mi 


[resolved to be in that gallery. 
_ deed, a large one, and an ab- 
« There is nothing in the world 
nse as a collection of ardent 
4 ling two masters of the game 


0 discover how they bring off 


in Ray was the first to drive, 
bean his graceful, powerful 
1e ball whizzing straight away 
itwo hundred and sixty yards; 
S>shot, and he was on the green; 
ie and he was down in three 
| hole. 
A ot Cabot, resplendent in violet- 
took his stance at the tee, the 
one 1s style was peculiar, and 
|Slve a true golfer sharp, shoot- 
om his pose one could not be 
i he Intended to hit the ball 
1; Kick it with his foot or bend 
Ik it Bp with his teeth. Then 
Sand filled the air. The ball 
3 for three yards and stopped. 
\nayed, attacked it again. This 
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time he succeeded in slicing it with a blow 
that made it carom off the lowest vest but- 
ton of a member of the House of Lords who 
was in the gallery. 

“My word!” said this gentleman. “How 
’strawnerry !”’ 

Cabot Cabot hacked and whaled at the 
ball until, at last, after missing three nine- 
inch putts, he bunted it into the hole. He 
had taken sixteen strokes for the hole. 

Ray, ever courteous, felt that he must 
say something encouraging. 

“You certainly were playing in hard 
luck that hole, Mr. McNutt,” he said. 

“Hard luck, hell!’’ said Cabot Cabot 
cheerfully. “Why, I usually take twenty 
strokes for a hole like that.” 

It was then that the newspaper’s predic- 
tion that Ray would be surprised seemed 
likely to be fulfilled. Somehow the veteran 
rallied from the shock, and his card was 71. 
I don’t think they kept count of Cabot 
Cabot’s after the first hundred. 

When I met him next morning I could 
tell by the blue cloud that surrounded him 
that he had proposed to Diana Thorndike 
and that she had refused him. He divined 
my thoughts. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it was only the 
eleventh time I’ve asked her. But it isn’t 
the last.” 

When I ran across him again it was a 
good long time after this, and the war fever 
was at its height. He was visibly excited, 
so much so that his words stumbled over 
each other. 

“T can’t help feeling that my big chance 
has come at last,” he said. “My family al- 
ways was good at wars, you know. My 
grandfather was a general in the Civil 
War, and my dad has just been made a 
colonel, and all my brothers are majors and 
captains and things. You see, soldiering 
runs in our family. Yes, it’s my chance to 
amount to something. I’m going down to 
Washington tonight; I know a fellow who 
can get me a commission, he says. Then 
I'll go overseas right away. You see, Diana 
refused me again last night at the opera, 
and again this morning while we were rid- 
ing in Central Park. I’m getting tired of 
being refused. I’ve simply got to get busy 
and do something big. Well, good-by; 
mustn’t miss that train; hope they’ll make 
me at least a captain.” 

And with that Cabot Cabot IV was off. 

He disappeared from his accustomed 
haunts, and I had no word from him; but 
occasionally a rumor about him would 
reach me. One report had it that he had 
managed to become an aviator, and on his 
very first flight had seen fit to attack, single- 
handed, an enemy flying circus, with the 
inevitable result that he had been crashed 
and killed. Later this report was revised; 
he had not been killed, but had been forced 
to land in Switzerland, where he was in- 
terned. Still another report reached me: An 
American soldier named Cabot had at- 
tempted to capture an enemy tank all by 
himself, and had either been taken prisoner 
or killed. This sounded so exactly like 
Cabot Cabot IV that I made up my mind 
I should never see that light-hearted grin 
and that downy head again. 

Just after the Armistice, when all Paris 
was wild with joy, and the entire American 
Army was conniving to get to Paris and 
help celebrate, I managed to slip away from 
my division on a brief leave of absence, and, 
of course, I headed straight for Paris. 

I had dinner at La Rue’s and afterward I 
strolled to the Place de la Concorde. In 
the center of that vast square a crowd was 
gathering; it was an interested, excited 
crowd. From its center I heard shrill, 
violent sounds as of combat. 

In clear belligerent American accents I 
heard a voice declaring: “I can lick any 
pop-eyed Frog in the world. I can lick any 
Limey in the world. I can lick any Aussie 
in the world. I’m so bad I’m afraid of my- 
self. Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r! Is there 
anybody here man enough to step up and 
fight me? I’m the hardest egg that was ever 
hatched in America. I’ll fight any four 
of you. Come on, you timid squids. I’m 
the champion rough-and-tumble fighter of 
the world. Vive l’Amérique!”’ 

The Frenchmen in the crowd, believing 
it to be a patriotic oration, applauded vig- 
orously. 

The voice grew plaintive. ‘“Isn’t there 
anybody who will fight me?’’ Then it be- 
came fierce again. “I can lick my weight 
in screaming catamounts. Do you know 
whol am? I’m Buggsy McNutt!” 

I pushed through the crowd, and, sure 
enough, it was Cabot Cabot IV. He had, I 
regret to say, been drinking. He had lost 
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his cap, and his leggings were coming off; 
the uniform he wore was the uniform of the 
Red Cross. 

I took him by the arm and steered him 
to a bench in the Champs Elysées. His 
excitement on seeing a friend overcame for 
the moment the spirit of Buggsy McNutt, 
and he was comparatively peaceful. 

“Why, I heard you were an aviator,” I 
began. 

“That was Brother Sigourney,” he said, 
and I sensed bitterness in his tone. “I tried 
to get into aviation, and they said I was 
nearsighted. I offered to lick the major 
who said it, but that did no good. I tried 
to get into the infantry, but they said I had 
flat feet. I told the colonel that he had a 
flat head; so they threw me out. I tried 
to get into the artillery, but they said I was 
under weight. I told’ emI’d eat a couple of 
cannon balls if they wanted me to. I tried 
to get into the navy, but they wouldn’t 
have me. I forget what the ossified boob 
of a doctor said was the matter; sounded 
like ‘inverted nostrils’ or something like 
that. But at last I got into the Red Cross. 
You see, Diana had come over with them. 
I made up my mind I’d come over, too, if I 
had to wade the Atlantic. Well, I hoped 
they’d send me up to the front, where I’d 
have a chance to do something. But look 
at me! During the whole show I’ve been 
stuck here in Paris, at a canteen, handing 
out cups of cocoa. That’s me—a cocoa 
soldier.” 

He was almost in tears. 

“Come on, forget it,” I urged. “You 
did what you could. Let’s have a party 
tonight. Let’s go to the Folies Bergére.” 

He considered a moment. 

“Diana’s going there tonight,” he said. 
“She’s going with that big sea lion of a 
Yale man, Goodhue; he’s a captain in the 
artillery, of course. Still, that’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t go too. Yes, by Jove, I 
will go!” 

“How is Diana?” I inquired. 

“She’s wonderful,” he answered; then 
added, “She refused me for the forty-eighth 
time Tuesday, and the forty-ninth Wed- 
nesday. I think we’d better have a bottle 
of Asti spumante or a couple of Rajah’s 
Pegs before we start.’ 

“What are Rajah’s Pegs?” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘a Limey officer told 
me about ’em. They’re a sort of whisky 
and soda—except instead of whisky you 
have old brandy, and instead of soda you 
have champagne. Two of them will make 
you think you’re a poached egg and send you 
running around Paris looking for a piece of 
toast to lie on.’’ 

We had some Rajah’s Pegs. But we did, 
eventually, reach the Folies Bergére, which 
was stuffed with audience, mostly soldiers 
in the uniforms of all the Allies. The some- 
what naughty and distinctly underdressed 
revue was in full swing when Cabot Cabot 
IV and I insinuated ourselves into our 
seats in the rear. We craned our necks to 
see, and strained our ears to hear, until at 
last the feature of the entertainment was 
announced. ' 

A plump Frenchman in tight evening 
clothes came from the wings and an- 
nounced, first in French and then in what he 
believed, somewhat optimistically, to be 
English: ‘‘Ladieses and zhentlemens: It 


geeves me a pleasair the most extraordi- | 
ary to present to you zat man most as- | 


ounding, zat prodigy of power, Yoobel 
Kabab, ze Armenian Hercules, ze most 
strongest man in ze world entire. He will 
perform feats of muscle unbelievable. He 
will lift ten men. He will lift one horse. He 
will wrestle any man in ze world, and 
give heem ten thousand francs if he cannot 
throw heem in five minutes. Ladieses and 
zhentlemens, behold—Yoobel Kabab!” 
To a blare of music the Armenian Her- 
cules strode to the footlights, and the stage 
quivered beneath him. He stood there, well 
pleased with himself, bulging his muscles at 
the audience. Just to look at him one 
would have suspected Yoobel of being a 
strong man. He was simply clad in a brief 
pinafore of leopard skin that fitted tightly 
about a waist like a roundhouse. He 
consisted entirely of muscles, the smallest 
being the size of a well-developed canta- 
loupe. Every time he moved, new biscuits 
of muscles popped up on him as if he 
had recently swallowed a sack of baking 
powder. The only thing that did not seem 
highly developed about him was his head, 
which was small, round and close-clipped, 
and had the appearance of a plum pudding 
perched on top of a taxicab. His face just 
had room for a small spiky mustache and a 
superior smile. 
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“Funny way to 
spend his time,” 
they said 


“Yes, sir, he’s a funny fellow,” 
scoffed his neighbors in the little 
Swiss village, “ puttering around 
his kitchen day and night.” But 
Daniel Peter paid no attention 
to them; he was too intent on 
his idea. And he never stopped 
until he had perfected it. 


And now after fifty years all 
the village knows that Daniel 
Peter was a pioneer, for he gave 
to millions throughout the world 
milk chocolate—one of the most 
popular and nourishing food- 
confections ever worked out. 

By collecting and testing the 
choicest cocoa beans, he per- 
fected the Peter's blend—the 
standard of quality for over 
50 years. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 
used in Peter’s. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day. 


Peter's is different, distinc- 
tive. It’s good. You'll like the 
fine, rare flavor of it. Ask for 
Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


_MILK CHOCOLATE 
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All That Builds 
a Boy 


This is why oats hold, and always will hold, the premier 
place as a boy food. 

The oat is almost a complete food. It is nearly the ideal food. 
It combines in one food 16 needed elements— practically every- 
thing one needs. 

It contains numerous mineral salts, including iron and phos- 
phorus. It is rich in body-building elements. 

As a vim-food it has age-old fame. To ‘‘feel one’s oats” is 
the symbol of vitality. 

Every pound yields 1810 calories of nutriment, all in well- 
balanced form. 

And to crown this food—the greatest food that grows— 
Nature gives it an enticing flavor. 

Everybody every day should eat some oats. That to make 
sure that no needed element is lacking in the diet. 


Quaker Oats 


The extra-flavory flakes 


Queen grains only 


Quaker Oats is flaked from queen grains only 
—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. A bushel of 
choice oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 

Oat lovers the world over send for Quaker be- 
cause of that extra flavor. You can get it any- 
where without an extra price. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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| A dumb-bell, ostentatiously marked 
‘1000 pounds,” stood in a corner. With a 
look of contempt Yoobel Kabab picked it 
up, tossed it aloft a few times, caught it, 
and bowed complacently. 

“T don’t like that big baboon,’ said 
Cabot Cabot audibly. ‘He thinks he’s hot 
pup on toast.” 

“Sh-h! He’ll hear you,” I cautioned. 

“T just wish he would,” said Cabot 
Cabot. ‘‘The puffed-up whiffenpoof!” 

The strong man, as advertised, allowed 
ten men to hang themselves on him as if he 
were a hatrack. Also, after much straining, 
eye rolling, chest heaving and grunting, 
the Hercules hoisted a horse a few feet 
in the air. 

The audience applauded vehemently; 
but not Cabot Cabot IV. He snorted 
with open disdain. 

“He makes a lot of fuss about lifting a 
horse; and only a ladies’ size horse at that,” 
declared Cabot. “Why, that smirking 
gorilla is big enough to use elephants for 
tiddlywinks.” 

Then the announcer reappeared. 

“Ladieses and zhentlemens,” he de- 
claimed: “‘Yoobel Kabab is now ready to 
make a wrestling with any man, no matter 
who. He will throw any man in five min- 
utes or give heem ten thousand francs. 
No man has ever made wrestling with the 
Armenian Hercules for five minutes. Who 
will try?” 

The announcer dramatically waved a 
ten-thousand-franc note in the air. Yoobel 
Kabab gave a defiant twist to his mus- 
taches and scowled at the audience. 

“Who,” trumpeted the announcer, “will 
dare to come up and make a wrestling with 
Yoobel Kabab?” 

For a moment it seemed as if no one 
would take up the challenge. Then there 
was a stir in the audience, and a huge Aus- 
tralian soldier with a shock of hair like a 
bonfire and a foot of freckled jaw surged 
down the aisle to the steps leading up to 
the stage, unbuttoning his tunic as he went. 

“Kill the Harmenian blighter, Jock,” 
prasad his friends. ‘‘Do’im hin! Do’im 

in!” 

The Australian, more rangy than the 
strong man, but not so bunchy, stepped on 
the stage. The bulging Armenian was wait- 
ing for him, crouching there like a haystack 
of muscle. Hardly had the Australian set 
foot on the stage when Yoobel Kabab 
pounced on him. There was a brief tangle 
of leopard skin and khaki, a figure was 
tossed into the air as a juggler tosses an 
orange, and it landed, breathless, on the flat 
of its back. It was the freckled-chinned 
Australian. The Hercules had thrown him 
in exactly seven seconds. The crestfallen 
Jock limped away; the strong man bowed 
in a bored way. 

“T don’t like that simpering walrus,” 
said Cabot Cabot. “He has no sense of 
humor.”’ 

The Hercules assumed his crouch again 
and waited like a gigantic spider for fresh 
flies. There were rumblings and gesticula- 
tions in the gallery. A crowd of French 
poilus were urging their champion to come 
forward. 

At length he did so. He was a hippopota- 
mus of a man, with a chest like a hogs- 
head and arms and legs like ten-gallon kegs. 
The French, on seeing him rise up, cheered 
tumultuously: 

“Bravo, René.” 

“At him, René.’’ 

“Do him a harm, for the honor of 
France.” 

“Vive René.” 

“Vive la France.’ 

The French mountain of muscle, three 
hundred pounds of sinew, horizon-blue 
uniform and whisker, rolled down the aisle. 
The Armenian Hercules contracted his 
millimeter of brow, extended crooked hands, 
and waited. 

There was a flurry. Then cries of “Ah, 
mon Dieu! Poor René. Ah, but it is un- 
pleasant.’”’ For the Hercules had wrapped 
thick arms round the French champion and 
was squeezing him till his breath came out 
in a series of short agonized oofs. Then the 
Hercules, as casually as one discards a used 
banana skin, flung René to the stage, where 


ag 


Alugus 


dozen poilus bore 
The Hercules, with 
his mustaches, ackn 


He waited, but it se 


’ 


Te 
e Americans in the audie 
bit sheepishly at one 1 
them budged. 
“What?” cried the announcer’ 
ze Americans afraid of heem?” | 


another; } 


Then there was an uproar, 
aware that Cabot Cabot IV hac 
sprung from my side and was s 
the main aisle and addressing th 
that high voice of his that had t}; 
power of a steam calliope, ) 

“T’ll wrestle the big stiff!” he j 
Buggsy McNutt, of the United 
America, will throw that oyen> 
menian weasel!” 

I tried to hold him back, 

“For heaven’s sake, Cabot, d 
there!” I pleaded. “He'll ruin 

Cabot Cabot shook me off, 

“Let me at him! Gr-r-r-r! 
I’ll show him I’m not afraid of 
tear the big porpoise limb f; 
Gr-r-r-r!”’ ; 

And with that Cabot Cabo - 
one hundred and twenty poun ; 
started down the aisle. The Rah 
had got in their deadly work, aj 
zagged as he walked. But he ja 
steps and started up them. ig 

In the center of the stage erc+t 
Armenian Hercules—very ser) 
small figure of Cabot Cabot I's 
unsteadily, for him. 

“T’llthrow the son-of-a-gun!” 
Cabot. 4 

And he made a terrific lunge i 
eral direction of the Armenian, ¢ 
the Hercules completely, spun ‘nr 
stage like a top, and careened oveth 
lights into the orchestra pit. Tire 
hollow booming noise. Cabot at 
had fallen into the bass drum. — 


midnight stroll in the Bois de ot 
that shadowy paradise of lovi, 
nearly all Paris makes love, obliyu 
the rest of Paris. On all the be 
mine were lovers. In the quiet 0 
it was impossible not to overheano 
then, a word or two. On the nea 


On the following evening I : 


something to her in a long, earne 
she answered him, also in a whiler 
I saw him take her in his arms arki 
In a patch of moonlight I caught 
tary glimpse of his profile; I sa\th 
head was covered with down, ar hi 
was snub. 

Then I heard the girl say 
woman wants in her man is 
know someone has said, ‘It is 
what a man does in life, but th 
brings to it, that counts.’ A 


his best, to try, and try, and keepaU 
no matter what are the odds agnst 
You have spirit, and that’s why 
to marry you, Cabbie dear.” 


It was more than a year beft 
back to New York, and almos 
man I met was Cabot Cabot 
striding down Fifth Avenue as 
the town, his small chest inflate 
bright. He rushed up to me, com 
grins. a 
“You’re looking splendidly, * 
“You act as if you’d won a cham” 

“T have,” he beamed. “Can0ll 
up to dinner with Diana and m 
I want to show you the twins. © 
won first prize at a baby show. 1 
me a champion father, doesn’t it) 


| Thick bars placed several inches apart 
| help to make a cage which safely con- 
' fines the huge, restless King of Beasts. 
Even a savage can cage a lion. 


p® under pressure is more restless and 
e eager to get out than any captive beast. 
ih walls that surround it must be strong 
nigh to resist air’s vigorous pressure at 
viy point. 


Why air stays in your tires 


‘ne manufacturer of automobile tires makes 
\tue of air’s efforts to escape confinement 
Nn gives you pneumatic automobile tires. 
liskill and use of the highest-grade rubber 
riluce inner tubes that are absolutely 
night. 


lat the tire-maker has to have an entrance 
ses and also a valve to keep in that air. 
Olargely upon the ability of the tire valve 
9 lock the escape of the confined air de- 
els the length of life of the tire. 


Schrader Valves are air-tight 


ineader Universal Tire Valves for thirty 
es have been proving their ability to re- 
ai air in pneumatic tires. Designed by ex- 
enced engineers and produced by skilled 
réssmen, they are successfully preventing 
s(pe of air now as in the past. 


3 a result, pneumatic tires are traversing 
ly thousands of miles over good roads 
Sat in every part of the world, carrying 
hinecessities of life. They are enabling you 
N your friends to ride in comfort. 


shrader Valves. are standard equipment 
ry on tires made in the United States and 
cada and are known and used in every 
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easier to cage a lion 
than to confine a little 


—air is a million times more elusive 


Every part of the valve necessary 


As leaving a part out of a motor may reduce 
the motor’s efficiency—perhaps put it out of 
order—so neglect to use every one of the 
Schrader Tire Valve parts may lessen the 
effectiveness of the valve in holding air in the 
tire. Without a valve cap, the valve inside is 
left unprotected from dust and mud. With- 
out a dust cap or a rim nut bushing, the valve 
stem can be badly injured. 


All these Schrader Tire Valve parts are 
produced with such accuracy that they will 
fit any Schrader Valve. No matter in what 
state or country you get a Schrader Valve 
Cap, Dust Cap, or any other part, you can 
always be sure it will go on the Schrader Tire 
Valve you own now. 


Two points in guarding your air 


Make certain that the hexagon nut at the 
base of the valve is screwed down tight be- 
fore you insert a new tube—or else air can 
escape there. 

Do not depend too much on an old tube 
that has given all the service of which it is 
capable. The safest plan is to get rid of the 
worn-out tube and put in a new one com- 
pletely equipped with a Schrader Tire Valve. 


Make sure you have extra Schrader Valve 
Insides and Valve Caps in your tool kit. If 
you haven’t, then you can get them as well as 
other Schrader Valve parts at motor accessory 
shops, garages, and hardware stores. 

Own your own Schrader Tire Pressure 
Gauge also, so that you can tell accurately 
and instantly whether your tires are properly 
inflated. 


Air under pressure ignores such a 
prison. It takes modern science to con- 
fine air. In the automobile tire, air, 

trying to press out, gives us inflation. 


i haish ie. ene 
Schrader Dust Cap 
that goes over the 
valve and protects 
it and the valve 
stem threads. Can 
be attached or de- 
tached with a few 
turns of the hand. 


Under the Dust 
Cap and. on top of 
the valve is the— 


Schrader Valve 
Cap. Through this 
cap, when screwed 
on by hand, no 
dirt can enter the 
valve, and no air 
can escape from 
the tube. 
Protected by the 
Valve Cap is the— 


Schrader Valve 
Inside, which is 
placed in the mouth 
of the valve. It 
permits quick en- 
trance of air, and 
also prevents es- 
cape of that air 
once it is in the 
tube. 

The valve stem 
into which the 
Valve Inside goes 
is centered in the 
valve hole by the— 


Schrader Rim 
Nut Bushing, 
which also holds on 
the dust cap. It is 


always tightened [>> 


against the wheel 
by a small wrench. 


air 


Th is"is, the 
Schrader Universal 
Tire Valve with all 
its parts in place 
except the Dust 
Cap. You also see 
here the Hexagon 
Nut screwed 
against the Bridge 
Washer at the base 
of valve. 

Add the Dust 
Cap and you have 
the complete 
Schrader Valve 
which should be on 
your tires. 


Oitry where there are motor cars. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 


Chicago 


TIRE VALVE ACCESSORIES 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGES 
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Be on the 


ON’T wait until after the 
first skid. Put Weed Chains 
on your tires at the first threat 
of rain, and you will have pro- 
tection against injury, car dam- 
age and lawsuits. 


Weed Tire Chains are now 
made in two patterns: WEED 
DE LUXE with the Reinforced 
Cross Chains that give much 
greater mileage, and the familiar 
WEED that has safeguarded 
motorists and pedestrians for so 
many years. 


The name WEED is stamped 
on the Cross Chain Hooks and 
on the new Lever Locking 
Connecting Hooks of Weed 
and Weed De Luxe Chains. 


fine 


Sc 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Cais 


(tS 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTp., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 


Boston Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


New York Philadelphia 


On Rainy Days' 
It Always Pays 
To Use Weed Chains 
For Safety. 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 


HOME-BREW 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and then pulled it down as if resolutely 
shutting something out. But a moment or 
two later he took his hat down from the hall 
rack, muttered to his mother “Be back 
early,” and slid out the front door, as if sud- 
denly afraid of being late for something. 

The house fell silent. Alyse’s mother put 
a dark-red spread on the dining-room table 
and placed her darning basket under the 
light. 

“Now this is cozy,” she said happily. 


“We'll have time for a nice visit. Tell me 
about your work, dear. I’ve been hoping 
maybe you’d feel like coming home to stay 
as soon as you’d got some material to work 
on. Of course, I understand,” she added 
humbly, ‘‘you have to have something to 
inspire you.” 

“That’s exactly it, mother. I must know 
interesting persons. It’s very important to 
be stimulated. Sometimes I’ve thought 
that if I could only go to Russia or Austria 
or some place where there is a sense of crisis, 
a—a vividness, you know; strife of souls. 
That’s what I want to study. You see, 
mother? And, of course, here at home iy 

Her mother sighed. 

“T know we're all pretty ordinary, and 
nothing much happens, here at home.” 

She looked apologetic, as if she realized 
the family’s limitations and wished she could 
offer something more interesting to her 
talented daughter. She dropped the old 
darning egg into the heel of a sock. The 
homely house was very quiet. 

And a few miles farther south Milly was 
running breathlessly up the Subway stairs, 
an eager, half-frightened Proserpine coming 
up from the bowels of the earth into flowery 
meadows, into the glare of the electric 
flowers of Broadway. 

And a few blocks north Judith Todd 
stood in a dark doorway and whispered: 
“T mustn’t hope for anything. If nothing 
comes of tonight, I can go on. But, O, 
God, make something come out right for 
me at last, at last!” ‘ 

And Eddie 

At about this moment Eddie’s mother 
was rolling a pair of his socks into a neat 
ball. She sighed unconsciously. 

“Sometimes it seems to me,” she said, 
“as if Eddie has never really waked up. I— 
I can’t express it the way you would, Alice; 
but as if he was driving himself—dumb, you 
know.”’ 

“Doesn’t he like his job?” 

“T don’t know. He never says. But 
sometimes he looks —— And then there’s 
that Haskins girl. I’m afraid he’s let her 
push him into being engaged. I wish I 
knew—he’s so silent lately. . . . When he 
was a little boy he used to lie on the floor 
tf the hour, so happy, drawing pictures of 
ships.” 

Ships! Alyse had never noticed them, 
but they lay like a fringe about the tall city, 
slowly rising and falling with the tide, lying 
there waiting to be unloosed to the seven 
seas. But Eddie knew they were there. All 
the miles of wharves he knew, from Sunday 
and evening rambles, from noon hours when 
he went without food to stand looking at 
some lovely visitor from an unknown port. 
And now at this moment he was making 
his way as fast as he could to say farewell 
to one that had become the very core of his 
heart. 

More eagerly and more swiftly than he 
ever had made his way to the Haskins girl 
he traveled toward the North River. Just 
before he reached the corner beyond which 
he could look down upon the river he felt 
his heart grow cold with the fear that some- 
time during the day she may have slipped 
out to sea. It seemed to him that if she 
had gone he could not bear it; and yet he 
told himself that tomorrow night she would 
not be there; they had begun to ship her 
cargo. 

But when he had rounded the corner, 
there were her masts against the deep blue 
of the night sky—five masts, the beauty! 
He had seen them two weeks before one 
night when he was leaning over the wall of 
Riverside Drive, and his heart had leaped. 
He had made his way down to the wharf 
alongside which the schooner lay, and stood 
there studying her, feasting his eyes on her. 
The tall cliffs of houses towered above her, 
but she smelled of many cargoes and of 
the sea. He could imagine her furled canvas 
slowly shaking out to the breeze, the deck 
tilting. The mate had come up on deck 
pth his pipe and talked to him over th 
side. 


Next evening Eddie was there 
the mate invited him on board. 
about the schooner as a man mj, 
wife whose very faults he loved, 
had asked him questions whi 
storing up in his heart since 
boy. He could talk to this ma: 
for they had a passion in commo 
after evening they leaned over ¢ 
or sat in the cabin, smoking q 
and a deep friendliness i 
them. f 


around to see Lily Haskins, | 
breath he uttered a sound betw. 


dull unreality. Was it actually i 
was going to marry, to go onl 
nailing up boxes as if they we 
coffin? 

His feet carried him slowly din 
the wharf. He must say goody 
nings, no matter how much he i 
going on board the schooner agi 
he went down the long stairs hiy 
dering at the stupidity of his owli 
hadn’t he talked things over wits 


Perhaps someone else coul if 


Sie! 


And after that he had awakexd 


had got on his feet, he might We 
loose, if only he had believed irii 
if he hadn’t been afraid of beingitt 

His thoughts went still fart iT 
the days when he used to cov|il 
sheets of paper with pictures o/h 
rigged, with each detail as cce 
could make it from pictures he id 

He remembered looking up 0/4 
his drawing with a sudden von 
heart and crying out, “ enI m 
going to be a sailor!” 

And someone, he could notre 
who, had laughed. For a Jonjlit 
called him Yeave-Ho. The (or 
had closed. 


If he had cared less about a 
door would not have closed so le 
rt 


heart through which this ery h 


haps; or if there had been ar 
world who did not regard the sia 
a blue blur in a geography. __ 
Well, if a man was a sensitive 
only himself to blame. He eli/@! 
more tightly and went on dow 
Two fellows passed him with bid 
their shoulders. The crew wi? 
board. In the light of torches® 
the cargo was being hustled)” 
The light streamed upward and 0 
masts; the vessel moved sligh'| W 
tramping of feet and the lifting! ™ 
With the lights, the shouting" 
ment of men, the schooner set 
on tiptoe, eager and expectant: 
In a shaft of light stood Jenn8s 
ing off the crew as they came aba 
the wharf came the captain, 2 # 
him carrying bags and bundles. ‘ 
he climbed on board, Jennings ¢” 
showing him a telegram, and /°, 
frowned. Eddie, his habitua 
overcoming him, shrank bad! 
but presently when the cap 
into the cabin, Eddie 
edge of the wharf and 
(Continued on P 
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Jands! Thousands of hands, understand- 
ag hands, do the skilful work of finishing 
his remarkable hosiery. And that is one 
leason why it has long mileage endurance. 


= 


Almost human are the long rows le 
of fascinating machines that % 
weave brilliant and sturdy fabrics Ve 
inour great and modern factories. eee 
But for the painstaking work of =—4 


finishing fine hosiery there is no 
device that can take the place of 
the skilful human hand. Hand- 
finished! Phoenix has become 
the standard hosiery of the 
world for men, women and chil- 
dren, because brains and hands 
are most happily co-ordinated in 
| giving to it that long mileage en- 
-durance and tenacious elegance. 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after 
it is carefully blended, and 
after it is packed for smok- 
ing, the sooner you smoke it 
the better it is. 


his 
is why Tuxedo is now de- 
livered to your dealer fresh 
from the factory. The car- 
tons are dated, showing the 
last date upon which the 
tobacco can be sold. This 
insures your getting Tuxedo 


fresh—wherever—whenever, 
you buy it. 


U 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see 
how good fresh tobacco 
can be. 


j (- FRESH 
; % 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed by 


{ \ 


INCORPORATED 


FRESH 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Mr. Jennings! Just thought I’d come down 
to wish you—wish you 4 

But before he could finish, Jennings leaped 
and grasped his shoulder. 

“Eddie! By cricky, boy, you look good 
to me! Look here!’”’ He waved the tele- 
gram under Eddie’s nose and dragged him 
on board. ‘Look here, it’s Providence sent 
you down here just now. Petersen’s in 
hospital. We’reshort ahand. My boy, it’s 
your chance! You’ll never have a better 
one. How about it? You’d have time to 
get your dunnage. Le’s see—tide will be 
right in two hours and fifteen minutes; all 
the time in the world. What say?” 

The night reeled and rocked around 
Eddie. 

“Tonight!” 

The mate drew him forward, whispering, 
“Look here, you know as much about a 
vessel now as Pete ever did. You were born 
for thesea, and that’s the truth. Thisis your 
great chance to get your apprenticeship— 
good captain and a dandy vessel.’ 

Eddie stared about him while his heart 
pounded. He looked down the long lines of 
the schooner, he heard the masts faintly 
creaking and whispering in the rising wind, 
he smelled the unforgetable smell of a ship, 
and he choked with longing. He thought of 
his mother, but not at all of Lily Haskins. 
Could his father do without him? Would 
they all think he had gone crazy? Would they 
laugh? And at that instant the wind ruffied 
the water, the smell of the sea came stealing 
up the river, and the deck rose under his feet, 
an imperceptible movement to anyone not 
tuned to the sea. But to Eddie it was as if 
his heart itself turned over. His heart was 
like a seed, long buried in the dark and cold 
of the earth, which has been pushing blindly 
upward, and now at last sees the sun. His 
hand on the smooth curve of the mast tin- 
gled and drank in the feel of the ship, while 
into his soul there poured a new steadiness, 
a clean new certainty. His dumb boyhood 
was over and his beloved wasunder his hand. 


Alyse yawned and her thoughts came 
back from her novel about Russia as her 
eyes fastened themselves on the chiffon 
stocking her mother was carefully mending. 

“Really, mother, it’s ridiculous the way 
Mildred dresses. And ought she to go out 
every night? When I was sixteen I didn’t 
want to do anything but read.” 

Her mother smiled and sighed. 

“T wish to goodness Milly would sit 
down at home with a book. But she says 
life is so much more exciting than books. 
She told me the other day that she had to 
live her own life.” 

“Life!”” Alyse laughed scornfully. ‘That 
baby!” 


It was at about this moment and several 
miles farther downtown in a dancing place 
called Poppy Gardens that Mildred, the 
baby, was on the verge of learning some- 
thing about life. She was also being called 
an infant, but in quite a different tone. 

“T’d jus’ soon tell the world,” said Dion 
Delanoy, holding her closer, “that you’re 
some little dancer, baby.” 

And at the half-lazy, half-insolent caress 
in his voice, Milly thrilled with rapture and 
with discomfort. But it was very queer— 
there seemed to be two of her. One was in- 
toxicated with delight and wonder, and the 
other held herself cool and aloof and, look- 
ing on, curled her lip. Overhead in the 
ceiling electric bulbs were stuck like pins in 
a cushion. When you tilted your head back 
so that your cheek touched your partner’s 
shoulder, all these lights reeled and swam 
after you around the room, and the floor 
undulated in long flat waves. When you 
floated through the green spotlight, Dion 
Delanoy’s eyes, like large shoe buttons in 
an ordinary light, became queer and sinister. 
When at the other end of the room the 
red spotlight washed over you, his pale 
dusky skin with the blue tinge from shaving 
had a bloom like an exotic fruit, and he be- 
came beautiful; he became what she had 
come out to meet, a romantic hero. 

And she had reached that brief, glamorous 
season when there must be a hero to wor- 
ship or one goes hungry and thirsty. When 
she had seen him in a bull fighter’s cos- 
tume, with the footlights performing their 
nightly miracle with him, her hunger had 
fed itself upon him. Jane Tremont had 
been almost as bad, but it was her note he 
had answered, and she alone whom he had 
invited to meet him in the Peacock Alley of 
a Broadway hotel. It was Fate, his choos- 
ing her and not Jane, and it could only mean 
that they were meant for each other. 
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Having only just begun to learn about 
life, Milly didn’t suspect that the trysting 
spot Delanoy had chosen could be neatly 
overlooked from a balcony, and standing 
here, he could scrutinize his latest conquest 
and decide whether or not he cared to keep 
the appointment. He had been a bit taken 
aback by Milly’s youth, but it happened to 
be a dull evening. And besides, in the 
dressing-room, heavy with the odor of stale 
powder, Milly had used a forbidden lip 
stick. He could not possibly know that in 
spite of her desirous lips her heart was 
pounding with fright. 

But now, since they had danced for half 
an hour, fright had given place to this queer 
mixture of emotions; elation, dizzy won- 
der—she, Mildred Todd, dancing with a 
famous dancer, or at any rate a nearly fa- 
mous dancer—hadn’t he had a dance 
practically alone, with the spotlight once di- 
rectly on him?—and a curious undercurrent 
of vague unhappiness, as if already she had 
said good-by to someone she had shrined 
and now had lost. And those two individ- 
ualities into which she had divided, the one 
whose lip curled sometimes, who looked on, 
not happy and yet not unhappy—homesick, 
rather—and the other, confused, ecstatic 
and silly. 

“T feel funny,” thought Milly, “and 
nothing is quite like I thought it would be.” 

Then the next minute she thrilled when 
someone behind them said “That fella’s 
Dion Delanoy.” 

They had iced drinks at a sloppy table in 
a room off the dancing floor. He poured 
something into her glass from a flask, under 
the table. She became dreadfully sleepy 
and wished she were home and in bed. Then 
the lights around the dancing floor grew 
suddenly brighter and danced, and every- 
thing was gayer. Dion Delanoy became 
again a hero, and she knew that she herself 
was very wicked and beautiful. The cool 
half of her gave her lips one final curl of 
scorn and retired to an immense distance. 
The vague ache of disillusion left her too. She 
saw herself engaged to Dion Delanoy, 
giving a theater party in a box, and after- 
ward taking Jane behind to meet him. He 
was her hero. He was marvelous. She 
clung tight to this thought, as if she knew 
ee once she let it go she could not stand 

im. 

And they wandered down to the street 
and into a taxicab. The drive was a flash 
and blur of lights, with Dion Delanoy hold- 
ing her uncomfortably close. The taxicab 
increased her sense of wickedness, and she 
thought of a word she had recently added 
to her vocabulary—“‘insouciance.’’? She 
was convinced that she had a great deal of it, 
and as for Dion Delanoy he was magnificent 
with it. If only the cool and critical half of 
her would drop behind, and take with her 
the dim sense of sadness that was so oddly 
like homesickness. 

“Wouldn’t it be perfectly terrible if I 
should cry?” thought Milly. 

The cab stopped in front of a studio 
building. 

“Friend of mine let me have his studio,” 
murmured Delanoy vaguely. “‘Let’s go up 
and start the phonograph.” 


PHOTO, BY R. H. CAUGHLAN, DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
In the Chiricahua Mountains Near 
Douglas, Arizona 
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Milly hung back. 
“TI—I ought to go home, It’s; 
He laughed at that, without 
lar merriment in his watchful | 

“‘ Aw, baby—that’s what you 

There was no taunt that eo) 
Milly more deeply. She looke 
pleadingly, when an inciden: 
important, as many smal] } 
occurred. Two markedly el¢ 
women approached and pass 
theair. They bowed and smilec 
He swept off his hat with a gi, 
combining hauteur and suay: 
light from the apartment-ho 
he looked for the first time the. 
she had seen him on the stage, 

“Evelyn’s looking all to ¢. 
night,” he said, gazing after tht 
women with a careless apprais, 

“You don’t mean Evelyn Bey 
Follies, do you?”’ | 

“Sure,”’ he replied, rather i 
“old friend of mine. She and Is 
up here in Jack’s studio last n| 
on. Don’t pretend you’ve ney 
after dark before. That kind 01] 
me sick.” ; 

She felt a desperate necessi 
please him, this godlike being ;] 
as he stood frowning down at hp. 
would die rather than let hi 
less endowed with insouciance 4 
Beverly. Meekly, with her » 
childishly and her flower- 


there was the sprig of lilac int 
of the negro elevator boy. As 
out of the elevator this bit of > 
so casually in a buttonhole, s 
message to her brain. On the 
at home that night there had 
or two from the bush in the baey: 


lilac acted like a reagent in Mis 
scious mind. As she watched In 
searching his pockets for his ly, 
over the keyhole, it was as if }*y 
the first time that evening waiu 
And nothing can be more mil 
a young girl’s scrutiny. My 
ignoble back of his head, his ait 
back with pomade, a slight sin 
dandruff on his coat collar, thpi 
waist of his coat, his comma! 
not too clean. He smelled sliith 
barber shop and of toilet wat, 
liked his necktie. 
She was kept waiting only aw: 
but in this interval a romant 
She had a sudden, furious dis 
cheap stranger, and_ her hearitl 
She wanted dreadfully to be aio 
she felt helpless; she couldn’thit 
to do next or how to get awé| | 
had at last got the door open.He 
it, turned to her. i" 
And at that instant behind :lo0 
end of the short hall a woman Ug 
and happily. ia 
“Why,” exclaimed Milly, ‘at 
exactly like Aunt Jude!” f 


eyes eager, her chin outth 
figure leaning forward as if 
get there was intolerable. 

took a quick and happy look uit 


different from any other Tuesd 
day night, and she was a fool) 
cited. But all day it had hu 0 
a prescience that this was the & 
tant hour of her life. She longit#! 
she dreaded it terribly. If it 
disappointment, it would be}! 
disappointment; it would mei 
of something in her without w™ 
would become merely an exisl 
Tonight she realized that sh 
really lost it—hope—and an ! 
lief in her own genius. 
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In the Firestone Rim Plant, 
electric welding is employed 
to fuse the metal and secure 
a single seamless ring. 


Similarly in the manufac- 
ture of tubes Firestone has 
found a way of welding rub- 
ber by steam under pressure, 
and has replaced the less sat- 
isfactory processes of splicing 
and cementing with this supe- 
rior method, 


makes ‘Firestone tubes leak-proof 


The Firestone announcement of Steam-Welded Tubes has attracted 
wide interest and response from car-owners. 

Steam-welding is applied at three vital points—-making the tube 
impervious to slow leaks—the biggest source of underinflation trouble 
which takes an annual toll of mileage probably amounting to one-third. 

The wall of a Firestone tube is made up of layers of thin rubber sheets. 
By curing under steam, these laminations are united into a single 


thickness—stout, pliant and non-porous, 

The splice and the valve patch are also fused by steam—and made 
as strong and invulnerable as any other part. 

In short, the Firestone Steam-Welded Tube is a single-unit, leak- 
proof air chamber that keeps your tires properly inflated to secure the 
maximum mileage. And the Firestone process of antimony curing 
makes them extremely resistant to heat. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


irestone 


STEAM-WELDED TUBES 
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The Standard Spark & Plug of the World 
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How Can a 
Purchaser Know 
He Is Buying 

the Best? 


One of the good things about open 
competition is that it permits supe- 
riority to manifest itself. We all 
know who is the best fighter, the 
best swimmer, the leading ball 
team. Happily there are certain 
vital motor car parts that are given 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
quality in competition through the 
crucial test of automobile racing, so 
that the motorist does not have to 
guess but can know positively what 
has been proved best. 


When it comes to spark plugs there 
is no reason for guessing. In open 
competition for years the big winner 
has always been AC. Again they 
won the 500-mile Indianapolis 
race, the first seven cars to finish 


using AC’s. 


ACs were the only American plugs 
to go through the race. Compare 
this performance with the ordinary 
claims made about spark plugs and 
draw your own conclusions. 


Why you should change your 
spark plugs 
Incorrectly designed plugs cause 
poor performance. Old or worn- 
out plugs will cause a gradual loss 
of power until finally your engine 
does not pick-up and get away as it 

once did. 


Put in a set of AC’s—accept no 
other kind—and you will observe an 
immediate all-round improvement 
in performance and easier starting. 


Something you have always 
wanted 

Ask your dealer for an AC Plug 

Kit—illustrated below—to carry 

your spare plugs without risk of 

damage. Obtain yours free, with a 


set of AC’s. 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, Michigan 


Makers of 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917 
Other Patents Pending 


The AC Plug Kit 
—tocarry your spare plugs 
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But tonight could kill them both, or it 
could turn them into strength and glory. 
She clenched her hands in the pockets of her 
old serge jacket and set her lips in their 
lines of endurance. 

The colored boy in the elevator smiled 
at her and eyed the sprig of lilac in her 
buttonhole. She had taken it from the 
supper table and completely forgotten it 
until this instant. 

“Looks like summer’s 
drawled. 

She held the flower out to him. 

“For luck,” she smiled. 

Then at the top floor she went on down 
the short hall to the door behind which 
every Tuesday and Thursday night she 
came to life. 

With her hand on the knob, she heard 
voices within. She shrank back. So, al- 
ready it was here, the life or death of her 
hope, waiting there beyond the door. She 
had expected to have a half hour to herself, 
to quiet in work this sickening tremor of her 
heart. Well, nothing for it now but to 
harden herself for whatever verdict those 
voices in there would soon utter. She threw 
her head back defiantly and opened the 
door. 

Three men were in the high, bare studio, 
standing about a long table. They turned 
toward her at the sound of her entrance, and 
one of them, a tall, thin man of forty, with 
quiet eyes and a sensitive mouth, came 
quickly forward to meet her. But she 
looked past him toward the table on which 
stood ten or twelve little figures, some of 
them still mere lumps of clay. Not even in 
this moment could she keep her eyes from 
them, the objects into which she had poured 
herself in delight and in suffering. 

The tall man, John Richmond, followed 
her glance with understanding. 

“You see, I got them back safely; and 
these gentlemen asked to meet you.” 

He presented them, and at the name of 
one of them she flushed—Ybarra. She 
knew him by repute as a Fifth Avenue art 
dealer whose galleries were noted for the 
cleverest and most daring of the exhibitions. 
The second man stood a little without 
the circle of white light that beat down from 
overhead. He appeared to her as'merely 
a little grizzled man, and the name, Mr. 
Purcell, meant nothing to her, until step- 
ping toward the table and thus coming 
under the light, some feature or gesture 
arrested her attention sharply. She caught 
her breath and fixed her eyes on him in a 
startled stare. George Jean Purcell. She 
knew him now. She had seen him in his box 
at the opera one night. A girl sitting next 
to her in one of the topmost balconies had 
pointed him out. A fabulously rich man, 
and a discriminating collector. She had 
often longed to see the inside of the little 
white marble gem which was his private 
museum. 

Something like terror invaded her. She 
had an impulse to gather them up in her 
arms, those bits of clay which were part of 
her, to protect them from the eyes of these 
two men who could command so much of 
the beauty of the world. She gripped the 
back of a chair, while a defiant glare came 
into her bright dark eyes. ; 

The little grizzled man touched one of 
the clay figures. It was a study, a fantastic 
interpretation of a famous tenor in one of 
his most picturesque rdles. 

“You knew him very well, didn’t you?” 

She smiled her fleeting, ironic smile. 

“From the top gallery. Once I bribed an 
usher to let me into the dress circle.” 

George Jean Purcell and Ybarra, the art 
dealer, looked at her sharply. 

“My dear young lady,” cried Ybarra, 
“do you mean to say none of these people 
sat to you?”’ 

“To me! Why should they? And, any- 
way,” she added, “I didn’t want them to 
sittome. Thesearenot portraits. They’re— 
bits of what goes on inside of me, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

Ybarra started to speak, but Purcell held 
up his hand. He looked from Judith Todd 
to the bits of clay on the table. The tallest 
were perhaps fourteen inches, figures of 
famous men and women, of little shopgirls, 
of an ancient hag of a woman, of a blind 
man. Fantastic, gay, sinister and pathetic, 
each one had its authentic breath of life. 
They had been done with the lightness of 
touch, the half-bitter whimsicality of a 
genius that is afraid of itself. And into 
them there had been poured the hunger 
and the rebellion of long repression. 

George Jean Purcell shot a keen glance 
from under his gray brows at the woman 


comin’,” he 
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who stood clutching the back of a chair, 
trying to keep defiance in her eyes. He 
noted the old serge suit, carelessly worn, the 
unfashionable hat; and over and beyond 
these details he observed the lines of en- 
durance about her mouth, which could not 
obliterate its humor. He also saw the rather 
bitter keenness of her dark bright eyes. 

“‘Spinster,” he thought; “iron-bound 
sense of duty; starving for proper soil 
to grow in. What miracle was it that let her 
do these amazing things?’”’ And aloud he 
said, ‘‘How did you happen to wait until 
now?” 

She looked as if she thought the question 
a little stupid. 

“T never had time or a place to work in, 
where I could do as I liked.” 

“You have ties, obligations?” 

She smiled without bitterness. 

“T have to make a living; and I havea 
mother with a weak heart, who can’t realize 
I’ve grown up.” 

“You know you have genius?” 

Her face became gay with a touch of 
impish humor. 

“T know. It’s God’s little joke with me.” 

Purcell chuckled grimly. 

“You’re not giving anything away, 
young lady.” He offered his hand. “I’m 
going to leave you with Ybarra and John. 
They'll tell you what I want you to do. 
And I hope, for the sake of an old man who 
treasures beauty wherever he can find it, 
you will accept their advice.’’ 

Without another glance or word he 
walked briskly out. 

The instant the door closed on him, 
Ybarra seized her hands with an exuberant 
Latin gesture. 

“Congratulations, my dear young 
woman! I’ve never known old George Jean 
to go so far for native talent.” 

She looked past him appealingly at John 
Richmond, her face white. 

“What does he mean?” 

John Richmond detached Ybarra and 
himself took her hands and looked into her 
eyes. “Judith Todd, it means the end of 
the long road; it means a fair chance at 
last. You know, don’t you, that when 
George Jean Purcell puts in an order for an 
artist’s work, he’s got a pretty canny idea 
that that artist has afuture? Isn’t that so, 
yibarray 4 

“Tt has meant just that several times in 
the past.” 

“Very well, that’s that,” said John Rich- 
mond. ‘Now, you're to finish up a certain 
number of those figures—yes, yes, we know 
you can’t afford to have them cast, but Mr. 
Purcell will attend to that. In return you 
will sell him six that he chooses. I believe 
he gave you a check, Ybarra? Perhaps if 
she sees that she’ll believe us.” 

But though they put in her hands the 
slip of pale-green paper with its figure 
which exceeded her earnings for a year in 
the novelty shop, she did not look at it. In- 
stead, her burning gaze clung desperately 
to John Richmond’s face. 

“You're not fooling, are you? You 
wouldn’t be so cruel as that, would you?” 

Richmond’s eyes blurred. He made a 
signal to Ybarra, and the dealer slipped 
out of the room, murmuring something 
about an engagement. 

“Remember,” he said as he went out, 
“‘one of my galleries will be ready for your 
exhibition in the autumn.” 

With the sound of the closing door, 
Judith Todd collapsed upon a chair. She 
was not the crying sort of woman; tears 
hurt her as they do a man; but now the 
floods rushed over her. All the years when 
she had borne the pain and the wonder of 
her gift alone, all the years when it had 
been denied, were in that flood. And John 
Richmond went down on his knees. He 
held her racked body close, murmuring his 
deep sympathy and understanding. But 
presently, when she had grown calmer, she 
tried to draw herself away, looking much 
ashamed. 

“Tm a frightful fool, letting go like this; 
and I haven’t thanked you yet. If you 
hadn’t lent me this studio, if you hadn’t 
encouraged me As 

“Don’t, Judith! You know—I’ve told 
you—ever since that rainy Sunday after- 
noon in the Museum, when I saw you 
prowling around the Rodin things like a 
hungry ghost, and finally got up courage to 
speak to you because your face had such 
longing in it—ever since then I’ve believed 
in you.” ; 

“Yes, you’ve believed in me,’ she whis- 
pered, as if the wonder of it were some- 
thing she could never fathom. “The first. 
one to believe in me.” 


~ at the clock and put on her 


* 


A ugu, 


“But more than that,” he y 
low voice. ‘I’ve loved you,” - 

She shrank a little and put u 

“No, no, that can’t be so! ] 
a shabby old maid. I know! | 
young nieces for nothing; an 
sidered a bit queer too. That 
been rubbed into me too. By 
matter now. You don’t need ¢ 
love me, for I have so much noy 
to work, unashamed—and you 
I—I shall be content with that; 
more than that.” . 

“Judith, don’t you know it’ 
to love you? Don’t you know : 
derful, in your courage and stren 
you know you’re beautiful?” | 

All the light and amazemen 
in the world seemed to be in hy 
eyes. 

“Tt is too much,” she whispi 
offered love and fame all in on 
afraid. I’ve never been afraid 
now I’m scared. I’m afraid of 1 

He drew her to her feet, 

“Come and look at somethi: 
you’ll know this is no dream,” 

Together they stood: besid 
table and bent over the littli 
vital and so gay, which were 
Judith Todd squeezed out of 


“How did you do it?” he eid 
did you get underneath the 7 
that, as if you had stripped off} 
skin and seen what was rioting \ 
the ridiculous and sublime far} 
soul?” q 


gray on the surface, and und ra 
ing—little colored worlds wit 


underneath. Why, take my fail 
supper table we sit, a dull famil. 


with patience and insight, yo 
opening up behind each pair oy 
ings, incredible dreams ——” | 
She stopped abruptly, her es 
the door. 
“What is it?” he asked. 
“T thought I heard my nam | 
me look. Someone out there - 
She threw open the door, Aee 
man dropped his hand from t) 
girl who sprang forward with cr 
frankest relief, “Aunt Jude! | 
home with you.” 


breathing, waiting. Alyse yay 


hand-loomed hat. Another e 
tically wasted. Of course, she 
of having done her duty, andi 
spend a peaceful evening with: 
from the point of view of litera 
got nothing out of it. Families 
like that, nice as something tcl 
to occasionally, but utterly ull 
to the imagination. \ 
“Mother, do you suppose 
afford to send me to Russia —| 
And just there the telepho, 
was her father, and he told il 
her mother not to be worried) 
bit late getting home. The ® 
chuckled, he and Wally had {f 
“Arrested! Father! What! 
“Well, you see,” he explaié 
bid on a package at the expr} 
auction, and we were taking il! 
a side street, sort of dark, you 
the darned thing dropped an? 
policeman came snooping alon)* 
minute and he ran us in.” | 
“But why, why, father?” _ 


see, there was two dozen bo! 
tonic in that darned package. |, 

Alyse hung up the telephon 
approving face. _ 

“You might know that if a! 
pened to father it would 
ridiculous,” she sighed. — 
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Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 


F:O.sR: TE AGAL Cor Oe GaAs ENGINE IGNITION 


ition of parts requiring attention or delicate adjustment is a sound principle of mechanics. Therefore 
cors, where conditions are hardest, the Columbia“ Hot Shot” Battery is the most satisfactory ignition. 
1s no adjustment nor attention; gives more power, lasts longer; is obtainable everywhere at little cost 


j 
| 


Furnish ignition and lighting current for motor boats, 
ring bells, protect bank vaults, call the police, ring fire 
alarms, buzz buzzers, fire blasts, run toys, call Pullman 
car porters, ring burglar alarms, operate telegraphs 


and telephones, light tents and outbuildings, furnish d Givi B. Ya \ 
ignition current for gas engines, tractors, and for quick . T SHOT 
starting of Ford cars. Columbia Dry Batteries for every ’ 1 BATTERY [°) , 


kind of service are sold at electrical, hardware, and 
auto accessory shops, garages, general stores. Insist 
upon Columbia. 
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The No. 92 Yale 
Guard Lock can be 
placed on any door 
in*addition to its 
present lock. 

In appearanceit is 
suitable for the fin- 
est private or busi- 
ness entrance. 


For house, garage, 
apartment, store, 
office, warehouse 
and factory use, no 
lock gives equal se- 
curity. 


For Hardware 
Dealers and Lock- 
smiths, we have de- 
veloped a Guard 
Lock selling plan 
which extends un- 
usual codperation. 


Write for details. 


-YALE-) Guard Locks 
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get the right 


_ kind of a lock/ 


OCKS that merely throw a short bolt 
across the gap betweendoor and door- 
post, no longer offer sufficient protection 
for entrance doors. Such locks the burglar 
of today can pry or force open. 

But there is one lock which the most 
skilled or reckless housebreaker cannot 
overcome—the new No. 92 Yale Guard 
Lock shown above. 

For this lock has special burglar-proof 
qualities all its own: at the turn of the 
key, two heavy, hard-bronze hook bolts 
interlock with the strike, and are immov- 
ably held in this position by a third bolt 
which wedges the two. 

Examine a Yale Guard Lock at your 
hardware dealer’s; operate it for yourself. 
Then you will want one placed on every 
door that stands between you and the 
underworld. 

Have your hardware dealer or locksmith put 

a Yale Guard Lock on for you today. An un- 


usual booklet entitled: “Ever Examine a 
Burglar’s Kit?” will be sent postpaid on request. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Canadian Works at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


| 
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UNCLE SAM’S INCOME 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and roads. The farmer complained of high 
taxes and low prices for his products, and 
at the same time was responsible for the 
principal increase in his taxes. The people 
appear to have gone tax wild on roads.” 
“But is not Congress in a way responsible 
for this increased tax for road building?” 
“Undoubtedly. Congress was persuaded 
by agitation and clever propaganda to as- 
sume the big-brother or good-uncle attitude 
by making state-aid appropriations, and it 
has led to much extravagance, to increased 
taxes and bond issues. We passed the 
Good Roads Bill and Congress has appro- 
priated more than $350,000,000 to aid the 
states in constructing hard roads. That was 
in the nature of seduction to extravagance, 
and it compelled the states to match Uncle 
Sam’s dollars with their own. Some states 
could not afford the expenditure, but pride 
and the offer of Uncle Sam to go halves led 
them toward bankruptcy. To get more 
money they projected big road-building 
plans, and some of the poorer states got 
more of the Federal apportionment than 
some of the most prosperous states. They , 
got more than they could digest. Then 
they assumed that Uncle Sam, having gone 
into partnership with the states, would 
share in the expense of the upkeep of their 
highways. They were disappointed when 
Congress last year amended the law and 
provided that no aid should be given for 
any road construction until the state gave 
guaranty for the upkeep of that road. Some 
went so far as to charge that this act was 
one of repudiation of the contract entered 
into by the Federal Government. It had 
to be done to prevent the waste of public 
money from the state treasuries as well as 
from the Federal Treasury on extravagant 
road projects that did not promise stability, 
to prevent the building of cheap roads that 
would soon need repairing or rebuilding. 
“The Maternity Act, passed November, 
1921, is another example of state aid which 
some states do not want and yet will have 
to be taxed to give the aid to other states 
that accept. One or two states are already 
trying to get the act before the Supreme 
Court to test its constitutionality, because 
it adds to their budgets to accept the aid 
and match it with their own appropria- 
tions, and because their people will help to 
pay the Federal cost by Federal taxation. 
The embarrassment of this state-aid legis- 
lation is that it is general in character and 
is a forced development from Washington 
rather than a natural growth in the states. 
The temptation to get something for noth- 
ing leads to increase of local taxes and 
government cost, both Federal and local.” 


Robin Hood Liberality 


“Congress has enacted a good many such 
laws offering aid to the states without ex- 
plaining that Congress could not appro- 
priate a dollar for any purpose without 
first taking it out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple, or a part of them, by taxation. It 
might be compared to the generosity of 
Robin Hood. However beneficial some of 
these state-aid appropriations may be, the 
legislation is wrong in principle. The Fed- 
eral Government ought to levy taxes only 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government and such public works as 
it controls. The states should be left free to 
govern themselves and assess such taxes as 
will meet their government cost without 
the encouragement of Uncle Sam. They 
ought not to be seduced into extravagant 
expenditures of their own revenues under 
the impression that the Federal Govern- 
ment is making them free gifts of money 
which has to be taken from the citizens of 
the states in Federal taxes.” 

“How about the centralization of govern- 
ment as applied to taxes?” 

“Yes, that is another side of the tax 
problem. The taxpayers in the cities and 
the states surrender control of much of 
their own taxes for a mess of pottage cooked 
here in Washington. They pay their city 
taxes, but pay little attention to the use of 
the city revenues until there is inefficiency 
and sometimes graft. Then they appeal to 
the state government to take from their 
city councils some of their powers. The 
states get tired of paying the expense of 
such government functions and pass it 
along to the Federal Government, releas- 
ing powers that rightly belong to them 
in exchange for congressional appropria- 
tions. Congress accepts theincreased power 


Au us 


XY 


surrendered by the states, asses 
to meet the new government ¢¢ 
taxpayers transfer their tax rey 
their own state treasuries to { 
Treasury. These government fy 
administered by satraps from | 
instead of by local officials kn 
people and easily controlled by 
It is by such methods that b 
government develops. The car 
reform gets under the Federal t 
bureaucratic camel soon o¢ 

part of the tent and feeds on t; 
age. It would be well for the p: 
states to remember that the a 


thinking machine by placing hi 
ernment bureau.”’ 


Appeals for Federal} 


tending it to small cities. He 
of the most beautiful and progi 
in the state, but it had gone 
epidemic of typhoid fever. I ex 
prise at a sanitary condition th, 
velop such an epidemic, and } 


department, but that prohibit 
off that source of revenue. A 
revenues had been apportion 
city departments—paving, lig] 
library, parks and so on—an 
would not vote more taxes no) 


gress. 
to do for that city what it wou! 
itself. The people had neglect! 
important function of city govin 
came to Congress for relief. 

“Another gentleman, repr? 
music trade, came to me with | 
in favor of Federal aid to edt 


. 


principal interest was in havi 


ment in the Government. F 
New York and I asked if they ¢ 
a conservatory of music i 
assured me that they uad one! 
in the world. I picked RS 
Abstract and pointed to the ct 
education in this country, a) 
more than $1,000,000,000 a sit 
called his attention to the fat 
York paid one-fourth of the tas 
by the Federal Government, !@ 
he thought the people of his sta ¥ 
to pay one-fourth of an ex' 
make Uncle Sam the natial 
teacher and singing master. iy 
the two sets of figures, picket 
started toward the door, but ™ 
to say, ‘I hadn’t thought abot! 
of taxation. Thank you for git 
lesson. I’ll go home and try)\ 
fog out of the brains of my frit 


government, taxation. rey 
any appeal for an appropriat 

money without stopping to ™ 
where the money is to come 
only know that the Treasur 
filled with gold and silver and! 
reau of Engraving and Printi 


represent taxes collected from. 
“The people thought theiP 

taxes, didn’t they?”’ bE 
“Oh, yes; they’ve always 
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(int to have any trouble this trip, brother. The engine’s running like a 
4 that spare, if I know anything about Kelly Cords.” 
. i 
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clock and you won't even 


cE is a great satisfaction, when driving a car, to 
know that you can depend on your tires. The 
motorist who uses Kelly Cords enjoys this satisfac- 
tion to the greatest possible extent because not only 
are they able to stand a tremendous amount of 
punishment without giving trouble but they are 
also surefooted on practically all kinds of roads 
and in all kinds of weather. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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SEALRIGHT 


Li 
Leak-Proof Pa- y hy 
per CONTAIN- (ZZ lini oe 
ERS made for .——<#_> yf ite 


packing moist 


Tes her ~ 
al 


O/C 


OTTAGE-CHEESE! with a dash of 

paprika and a background of lettuce; 

or inch-deep o’er the brown, fragrant 
surface of a steaming, hot roll! Nothing 
like it! Especially when the cottage-cheese 
comes home fresh and tasty in a Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Container. Insist on 
Sealright Service from your grocer, market- 
man or delicatessen dealer when buying 
moist or liquid foods, such as cottage-cheese, 
butter, salads, pickles, mayonnaise, oysters, 
clams or syrups. 


Sealright Containers assure you a 100% 
safe, leak-proof, sanitary, more convenient meth- 
od of carrying and keeping any moist food, 
because Sealright Containers cannot leak, 
drip, spill or wilt. Best of all, moist foods 
packed in Sealright Containers retain their 
flavor and are more palatable when served. 
Sealright Containers also may be washed 
out in cold water, dried and used as handy 
receptacles for left-overs. All convenient 
sizes up to a gallon. Popular sizes—half- 
pints, pints and quarts. When ordering by 
phone tell your dealer to send moist foods 
in Leak-Proof Sealright Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 550 Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring- 
Pull and ordinary flat or common 
Milk Bottle Caps, 


This attractive window transpar- 
ency identifies the dealer giving 
Sealright Service. Look for it to 
be sure of getting moist foods pack- 
ed in sturdy, sanitary, accurate- 
measure Sealright Containers. 


Carry it home ina 
Sealridht 
Liquid-Yight 
Paper Container 


Paper Containers 


\ Wont 
leak-drip 
or ctush 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

was a great agitation all through the coun- 
try about high taxes. Every man and 
woman thought Schedule K assessed a tax 
on him or her. They had the same idea about 
the sugar schedule, and all the other sched- 
ules save the free list. The Republicans 
were defeated the next election because they 
had revised the tariff and ‘taxed the people 
on their clothes, their food and even their 
coffins.’ But there was not a direct tax in 
the law. The contest was, in fact, between 
the importers and producers. The taxes 
were on imported products and were col- 
lected as they came into this country. If 
they were responsible for increased prices, 
that was between the manufacturer and the 
merchant and between the merchant and 
the consumer. I am not going to discuss 
the tariff, but mention this as illustrative of 
the confusion in the minds of the people as 
to Federal taxation. The average citizen 
thought he paid the customs tax, though 
he could not put his finger on the tax or 
say what it amounted to. He listened to 
the man who said he paid a tax and con- 
vinced himself that Uncle Sam was taking a 
part of his earnings.” 


The Income Tax 


“Mister Average Citizen was also some- 
what confused regarding our old internal- 
revenue laws which taxed whisky, wine, 
beer, tobacco, oleomargarine and a few 
other products. They were internal taxes, 
but President Garfield called them volun- 
tary taxes because any citizen could escape 
the tax by refusing to drink liquor, chew 
or smoke tobacco or use oleomargarine. 
They were not taxes for revenue so much as 
taxes for regulation. The Government taxed 
these products because the moral sense of 
a large majority of the people was opposed 
to the indiscriminate manufacture and sale 
of such articles. The taxes on whisky, beer, 
cigars and tobacco brought large revenues 
to the Government, but revenue was not 
the object of the tax. 

“Then, in 1918, we adopted the consti- 
tutional amendment giving Congress a new 
power, to levy ‘taxes on incomes from 
whatever sources derived, without appor- 
tionment among the several states and 
without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion’; and for the first time in our history 
the citizen was faced with a real direct tax 
by the Federal Government. His illusions 
as to Federal taxation began to dissolve 
and he began to realize that Uncle Sam had 
assessed a tax on him. In the beginning 
few were called upon to pay the income 
tax, and the collections were relatively 
small. In 1913 only 357,598 income-tax 
returns were made and $28,000,000 col- 
lected. The income tax touched only the 
few and it was assumed that it was to make 
idle capital help support the Government. 
But when we got into the war against Ger- 
many the income tax became one of the 
main reliances of the Government for reve- 
nue. In 1918 the income tax brought into 
the treasury $1,269,000,000 though only 
4,425,114 people paid taxes on incomes. 
That was about 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion paying income taxes to support the 
Government in war. Since then the tax- 
payers have increased to 6 per cent, but 
probably a majority of the population be- 
lieve that they pay Federal taxes and com- 
plain. It is difficult to clear away a popular 
illusion and it seems to me that the best 
way to make the people understand who 
pays the tax is to apply the income tax to 
all according to their earnings, for that is 
what income is. 

“The Statistics of Income for 1921 re- 
cently issued by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue is an interesting document 
bearing on this question, and I think bears 
out my contention that the income tax is, 
under the legislation of Congress, a tax on 
industry rather than a tax on great incomes. 
Of the 6,662,176 personal returns in 1921, 
6,491,817 reported incomes of from $1000 
to $10,000; of the total income of $19,577,- 
212,528 taxed, $13,813,169,165, or 70 per 
cent, were from ‘salaries, wages, commis- 
sions, bonuses, fees, etc.’; and of the total 
$719,387,106 income tax collected in that 
year, $288,948,141 was on incomes of from 
$1000 to $25,000 and $202,216,490 on in- 
comes from $100,000 to $1,000,000. The 
men with modest incomes paid $86,000,000 
more income taxes than did the men with 
swollen fortunes. There were only twenty- 
one returns showing incomes of a million or 
more. 

“These statistics suggest that the income 
tax rests on the enterprising business and 
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professional men, and they pay a personal- 
income tax in addition to the tax on their 
business if it is incorporated. The lawyer, 
the doctor, the author, the journalist, the 
engineer, the mechanic and the skilled 
laborer who earn $1000 or more carry the 
peak of the income-tax load. The young 
man who earns more than $1000 if single or 
$2000 if he has a family must pay 4 per 
cent on all income in excess of those figures, 
regardless of what it costs him to live. 
There are many laborers who earn more 
than the doctor or the lawyer, but do not 
make income-tax returns. They have gone 
on the assumption that they are exempt 
because labor should not be taxed. That is 
a false assumption, of course, but it is an- 
other of the common fallacies that exist, 
and the best way to remove it would be to 
require all citizens to make income-tax 
returns and pay according to their earnings. 
I think it would be a means of letting every 
citizen have the credit for helping to sup- 
port the Government which gives him or 
her protection. And I believe it would be 
acceptable to the workingman. I know 
them pretty well and I do not believe they 
want to shirk any of their duties as citizens. 
It is one of the delusions that confuse poli- 
ticians more than the workingmen.”’ 

“What are the greatest embarrassments 
in tax legislation?” 

“As Uncle Joe Cannon would say, to 
put the boil on the other fellow’s nose. 
This is a big country, has many industries, 
many classes of people; and the representa- 
tives of every section and every industry 
think it their duty to protect such inter- 
ests from undue taxation. The result is a 
scramble to put the tax on the other man, 
the other industry, the other class, the 
other section. It is all right to tax industry, 
but all wrong to tax agriculture and labor 
in the same way. By these contests we get 
lopsided tax laws, whereas if we followed 
the simple principle of levying taxes on all 
without distinction, taxing them according 
to their ability to pay, we should place 
every citizen on an equality before the law; 
and I believe such tax laws would give 
more general satisfaction and remove the 
suspicion of favoritism which is generally 
credited to the citizens who really bear the 
heaviest burdens of taxation.” 


Cushman’s Log House 


“Francis Cushman, who came to Con- 
gress from the state of Washington, was a 
humorist and he showed the characteristics 
of lopsided legislation in a speech on the 
Payne Tariff Bill. The representatives 
from the East and the Middle West insisted 
on free lumber, but Cushman represented a 
lumber state. He had voted for the sched- 
ules the East wanted, and he objected to 
having free lumber in a tariff bill that was 
labeled protective. He told the story of a 
log house that he and his three brothers 
built in Wyoming in the pioneer days. 
They all worked independently, each tak- 
ing one side of the house. They built accord- 
ing to individual plans without consulting 
the others. When the house was com- 
pleted it was 16 to 17 feet in width and 23 
to 24 feet in length at the foundation, and 
progressed upward at different slants and 
angles as suggested by the individual builder 
until great ingenuity was required to fit it 
with a roof. It was the most wonderful 
architectural structure in the whole coun- 
try, said Cushman, but he thought it was 
very much like most of the tax bills passed 
by Congress, with each section of the coun- 
try, each industry and each class of citizens 
insisting on having its side constructed 
according to its particular plan instead of a 
general plan covering everybody, every 
industry and every section. We all laughed 
at Cushman’s story and then proceeded to 
follow the plan of his wonderful log house. 
We have been doing it ever since. We 
follow the group or bloc plans in tax legisla- 
tion, and I suppose we always will, because 
this is a government by the people when it 
comes to tax legislation, and one hundred 
million people divided into sections, indus- 
tries and businesses will always be inclined 
to insist that they are the chosen children 
of Uncle Sam and that the law must be 
made to suit them to be right. 

“We have a very good example of this 
sectional demand when we last revised the 
income-tax law. The majority of the House 
followed the recommendation of Secretary 
Mellon and reduced the maximum surtax 
from 65 per cent to 32 per cent. It was on 
the advice of experts that more revenue 
could be secured by the lower tax. The 
House passed the bill with the lower tax. 


The Senate amended the bil t : 
the surtax to 50 per cent and 
bloc members on the Republi 


cepted the Senate amendmer 
large increase in investment i 
bonds and falling off in rever 
income tax. Tom Reed said th 
had a perfect tax bill in his 
perfect tax law was ever ena¢ 
true with 531 lawmakers in Co 
one looking at the bill from 
of view and what his constit 
the way of taxation or, rath 
The result is that all legi 
a compromise. , 
are not logical and some area 
a government by the people 
many minds have to be con 
compromise is the rule in such 
and not the exception.” 

‘“How do you account for the | 
the number of income-tax retur 
reduction in the amount of the} 
collected in 1921?” 

“There are two possible ex 
The business depression which 
1920 extended through 1921, w 
million men out of work, facto 
reduction of income and the 
reduction of revenue from the ij 
That situation would account fi 
tion of 597,768 in returns and $4 
in the revenue from the income ' 
is another explanation. It hast 
mon weakness of mankind not 01 
plain of taxes but to evade the jj 
taxes from the beginning of civili 
throughout the ages the most 
visitor has been the tax collect 
been said that men will prefi 
famy, however great, to any} 
taxes, however small. That s 
distinguished Englishman many 
is not universally true of Americ 
but it is not necessary for men ( 


commit any wrong to evade 
income taxes. Under our pres 
Federal Government takes mo} 
per cent of a rich man’s incon 
and at the same time offers him 
for his wealth in tax-exempt sec! 
as Farm Loan Bonds. The mi’ 
liquid capital cannot be called i 
lacking in patriotism if he ae 
latter offer of the Government, 
41% per cent interest on Farm ] 
and makes no income-tax re 
Government makes just as ear: 
to the millionaire to buy Farm ]) 
as it does for him to pay an inco? 
many of them have no doubt it 
their capital from industrial at 
whose securities are taxed by of 
and Federal governments, to inv! 
tax-exempt government bonds. | 
the fault of the rich men. It” 
of the Government.”’ ie 


Tax-Free Munip 


“T would tax the income 
of Farm Loan Bonds the s 
come from corporate bonds’ 
working capital, to keep th 
try and commerce moving 
the people and furnish wor 
men and women. We tax t 


Bonds authorized after th 
age the farmer to borro 
he actually needs. Tha’ 
tradictory and shortsighte 
omy. I am not opposed 
farmer in every way 

to gamble with Nature 
the same time; but it is 
buys the Farm Loan Bond 
man who takes that lawful) 
ing the income tax. Ton 
better excuse for exemptini 
bonds from the income 
are used to secure the capil 
great public works and givé 
When so used in times of 
sion such securities may 
The legislature of Illinois 
ized the issue of another $ } 
bonds for the construction of PN 
and that money will give work ¥ 
as well as provide the farmer | 
means to reach his market. 

however, add to the taxes Of Wi 
that state and increase the comp! . 
high taxes, but there is no way 

ing these two dominant 1 e 
men—to spend public money ®! 
of the taxes that produce tha 
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“Draw The Blade Between 
Thumb and Forefinger 
Moistened With 3-in-One” 


That’s the whole trick of making your razor 
hold its keen edge. 


Thousands of smooth faced men apply 3-in-One to their 
razors every morning before and after shaving—and thank 
3-in-One for a daily succession of clean shaves, without 


pulling and chafing. 


Here’s why and how 3-in-One will save your face and your 
temper: 


It is almost impossible to wipe a// the moisture and lather 
from between the tiny teeth which, the microscope shows, 
constitute a razor edge. The moisture starts imperceptible 
rust which dulls the teeth over night. 


3-in-One displaces the moisture and prevents the rust. 
Also keeps atmospheric moisture from getting at the razor 
edge and starting corrosion. 


Rub a few drops into your strop regularly. 3-in-One softens 
the leather and makes it “take hold” of the razor better, 
producing a keener edge, quicker. The excess 3-in-One 
that comes off on your face prevents the soap from burning. 


Try 3-in-One tomorrow morning and get the surprise of 
your life at shaving time. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans. Also in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles. 


FREE—A generous sample, a special Razor Saver circular 
and Dictionary. Use the coupon below or make your 
request on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 HS. William Street New York City 
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THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
130 HS. William St., New York. 


LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES : 
TALKING MACHINES Please send sample, Razor Saver circular and 
elidel ah Dictionary of Uses, to 

CLECTRIC FANS 
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When insects bite and sting 


Unguentine 
relieves and heals 


BURNS CUTS 
BRUISES 
SUNBURN 
CHAFED SKIN 
POISON IVY 
INSECT BITES 


© 


Unguentine—quick ! 


Vivek ae ticks, flies, ‘‘chiggers,” 
bees, wasps, yellow-jackets—whatever they 
are—they certainly can take the joy out of life. 


How they hurt! 


And here’s a way to stop it. ‘Unguentine — 
quick.” Apply this friend in need. Soon the 
itching, burning pain will die away as Unguentine 
quickly soothes and heals. 


In millions of American households, Unguentine 
is the first thought in burns, cuts, bruises, sun- 
burn, insect bites and the many skin accidents and 
irritations that are bound to happen to every 
member of’the family. 


Unguentine has won more steadfast friends year 
after year for over thirty years—just because 


~ Unguentine really zs effective. 


For its purposes it is unsurpassed, 
To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 


Get it at your druggist’s—he knows what Un- 
guentine will do and: he will tell you. 


THE NORWICH. PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Lazoratories—Norwicu, NEw York 


New York Chicago — Kansas City 


The name “‘Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for purity of ingredients 
and extreme accuracy in control of preparation. Rely on this name in drug store purchases. 
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Tile GERMAN BUSINESS Mg 


(Continued from Page 20) . 


The German, like the American, is slow 
to invite mere business acquaintances to his 
home. Once theice is broken, however, and 
the visiting American or English trader is 
invited home to meet the Frau Director, he 
is likely from then on to be asked to join 
various family parties, Sunday trips to the 
country and to partake of the traditional 
German hospitality. 

He’s greedy for work, this modern Ger- 
man industrialist; he’s a thinker, a stickler 
for factory discipline, and bold to tackle 
big jobs. He never hesitates to double the 


a 


size of his plant if orders are piling up. Yet. 
in curious contrast to this there sometimes ' 
lurks in his nature a curious pettiness. I’ 


was visiting one factory from which an 
American concern had just bought some 
machinery costing thousands. While I was 
there an American engineer came in from 
this same firm’s New!York office to investi- 
gate a new machine the German plant had 
perfected. The American wanted to see it 
operate; he might order some, he said, if it 
ran right. At his request the Germans put 
their machine through a trial—and the next 
day they sent him a bill for two dollars to 
cover the fuel oil burned during the test! 
And time and again, he told me, he’d been 
out in provincial towns, with a salesman 
from this German factory, to see the com- 
pany’s machines in service; and every time 
the German would stand back and wait for. 
him—the American—to buy the trainrtick- 
ets and pay the hotel bills. Not even the 
old stall of fumbling!” 


Dutch Treats 


On the trams, at the coffee shops, or at 
the theater, wherever German business men 
go together, each man scrupulously pays 
only his own share, never the other fellow’s. 
Yet if they take dinner at another German’s 
home, they never fail to leave a suitable 
pile of marks on the hall table—for the serv- 
ants. I went on a motor trip with a cer- 
tain merchant. At lunch time we stopped 
at a country hotel. When we had eaten, 
my host collected what was left on our 
table and carried it out to his chauffeur, 
who ate it calmly, as if accustomed to being 
thus fed from the naked hand like a pet in 
the zoo. 

This particular man is probably a mil- 
lionaire—in dollars—yet his wife cuts her 
children’s hair. 

““The barbers are robbers,”’ she explained. 
“They want a thousand marks for a hair- 
cut. They’ve even formed a union and 
fixed prices—the rascals! The law ought 
to lay these unions by the heels!” 

Her husband is a member of a committee 
that meets every two weeks to help fix 
wages for a certain group of workmen all 
over Germany. Another committee of his 
fixes prices on certain articles that every 
farmer needs, from K6nigsberg clear down 
to Munich. Once I was with this man when 
his wife mentioned going shopping. 

“Don’t wear your fur coat downtown,” 
he warned her. ‘‘Our workmen are already 
too discontented—and don’t use the motor. 
When they see you dressed up in furs and 
riding around in a limousine it only makes 
them more restless. When I have to use 
the motor,” he explained to me, ‘‘I always 
manage to go at an hour when I’ll not meet 


hundreds of our men walking to or from * 


work.” : 

And as he spoke I recalled a motor ride 
with another German merchant from Dres- 
den to Leipsic, when workmen repairing 
the highway threw mud at us as we passed 
and shouted ‘‘Schieber!—Grafters.” 

The retailer cuts far less ice in the Ger- 
man business world than does the store- 
keeper in America. With the exception of 
a very/few big and quite exceptional estab- 
lishments, like Wertheim’s or the Kauf- 
haus des Westens in Berlin, the Yankeelike 
department store is almost unknown. Spe- 
cialty shops, selling only gloves, shoes, 
furnishing goods or walking sticks, are 
common. Inthe same way one usually sees 
a separate shop for all such items as cutlery, 
cameras, glassware, china, hardware, wom- 
en’s dresses, millinery, and so on. 

In the remote country towns, however, 
you encounter an institution fairly close to 
the old-fashioned American general store. 
For some obscure reason, these rural stores 
carry a big sign announcing colonial wares. 
Chain stores are unknown. 

Those of us who know the nooks and 
crannies of the world, from Bagdad to the 


--anion waiters won’t serve it; but 


Mexican border—we remember 
evitable pair of prewar pilgrims. 
kee dentist and the German tra 
latter pioneer, clumsy in wrink 
duck, bull-necked, red-faced and j 
under his big pith helmet—we'ye 
following the equator from Af 
Philippines, peddling the war 
therland. He’s beating his way } 
catalogue in hand; but not so fas/ 
predicted in that first scare abou. 
after the war. Clever, patient, eo! 


as he may be, he simply ath 


ness abroad when the shops 
fill his orders promptly, at pri 
American and English quotation; 
“Till the French quit the Ri 
manufacturer told me, “we sim 
buy foreign coal, at maybe four 
German price. That means our. 
sky-high, and then orders slow doy, 
for all I know, the French’l] st 
Ruhr just as long as the British 
gypt—or till some big row in B 
them out. One hope for us, of co 
let the British send us coal, and 
in steel, which they can market 
lands. It hits them hard, too— 
mess. Now the French control { 
the ore and coal lands that 
owns. Have a drink? } 
get:any French wines in the h 


lar of our company’s club we ha} 
thousand bottles of French extrar 

One German in every three lig 
war lived directly or indirectly fre, 
trade. And today only 25 per o 
people live on farms. So, to pa 
wool, cotton, copper, ore, coffee 
hides, and to make up for their i 
proportion of grain and meat, thi 
must import or go to ruin. 

Much merchandise is sold abroatt 
catalogues, but the great mail-orr 
as we know it, is unheard of. ie 
logues worked up by the export | 
well illustrated, however, and jn 
the language of the country to wal 
with weights and measures all corn 
converted into the appropriate fcig 
tem. Every big German factory, a! 
trading house has its own staff (tt 
tors; and in the larger concerns t!h 
charge of correspondence, for exaible 
Mexico or the Argentine will us|l 
man who has had business expiel 
that country. Close as our owrel 
are with Latin America and the ar 
we must not forget that the Lati| 4 
as the Orientals, look on a businst 
Europe, with its cafés and bright 
a rare and alluring lark. Germy 
of Japanese since the war; sce 
swarmed to Heidelberg, Gottilen 
other university towns, and whollo 
polite little traders, engineers @ 
mysterious but equally polishe/pé 
pour through the industrial regiG2 
after month. The German theysp 
often a spray of rattling consorits 
makes even the most hardened Gm 
guist shudder; but somehow 
about, do business, and many 
German technician is busy today 
tories of Japan and elsewhere inie 


German Sales Peop''s 
Harassed and 5 


cious German sti 
foreign field. Mo 


urged, .“‘is Deutscher Geist"a 
isches,:’' Capital — Germai 
Americaniéapital.” i | 
Both me . and women clerk in &* 
In appearance, in snap and 
seem far below the average 
counter jumper. Their knowled 
on hand is often vague and ina¢ 
went into one big toy shop to bt 
building blocks. In vain three 
man searched the shelves; they 
the manager—who rememberé 
seen them somewhere. In the 


Then I paid the 
twice that marked on th 
buyers, 
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a nail into a wall of stone, 
concrete, or brick? Useful for 
ly piercing elastic wood, the nail 
1s the hard, brittle masonry to 
ible away. When you finally make 
M2, the nail fits so loosely in it that 
jare able to pull it out with two 
S. 


[= you ever tried to hammer 


t you can get secure anchorage in 
cary. And soft, malleable lead makes 
«chor that is hard to move. 


4n idea thirty centuries old 


[ere are three ways of using lead to 
secure anchorage and make things 
h The use of molten lead is almost 
(as history. Three thousand years 
he Assyrians fastened eyebolts in 
with molten lead. Today molten 
sstill frequently used. It is poured 
he flanges of pipe joints to make 
absolutely tight. 
© modern applications of this idea 
und in the use of lead wool and in 
nch bolt. 
ere vibration or movements of 
€ may loosen a poured joint, lead 
or calking lead is used; lead shred- 
lito threads is packed into the joint 
lense, compact mass. This use of 
§ particularly important for insur- 
zht joints in large gas mains, thus 
Wishing danger from asphyxiation 
xplosion. 


Lead in the cinch bolt 


In the case of the cinch bolt, the work- 
man makes a hole in the masonry large 
enough to contain an iron bolt on which 
is a lead washer. He then forces a 
threaded iron nut with tapering sides 
into the lead washer. 


The iron nut forces the soft, malleable 
lead washer against the sides of the hole 
and into every crevice and irregularity 
in the masonry, thus anchoring the bolt 
firmly in place. 


This lead anchorage helps to fasten 
steel railroad tracks to concrete road 
beds, and anchor mooring heads to 
steamship docks. It aids in securing 
theatre chairs, bathroom fixtures, steam 
and water pipes, machinery, and awning 
frames, to concrete, cement, or stone. 


The most important use of lead 


While lead is necessary for providing 
secure anchorage and making tight joints, 
its most important and universal use is 


: as paint. Pure white- 
lead, mixed with 

+ pure linseed oil, 
makes a paint that is used by painters 
as a standard protection for wood and 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
St.; Chicago, goo West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave,; Philadelphia, Jobn T, Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California St. 


Lead makes an anchor 
thats hard to budge 


other non-metallic surfaces against the 
attacks of the weather. 


Property owners who never seriously 
considered the importance of giving their 
houses adequate paint protection are 
doing so now. They are following the 
advice of the phrase “Save the surface 
and you save all.” And they are saving 
the surface with white-lead or with a 
paint containing a high percentage of 
white-lead. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


Nationat Leap Company 
makes white-lead and sells it, @ 
mixed with pure linseed oil, | 
under the name and trade- 
mark of Dutch Boy white-lead. 
The figure of the Dutch Boy 
is reproduced on every keg 
of white-lead and is a guar- « 
antee of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed oil, 
flatting oil, babbitt metals, and solder. 

Among other products manufactured 
by the National Lead Company are bar 
lead, lead castings, type metal, orange 
mineral, sugar of lead, lead pipe, lead 
oxides, and sheet lead. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you might 
use it in any form, write to us for 
specific information. 
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ou wouldn’t saw the handle 
off your shaving brush 


Most shaving sticks are as inconvenient to hold as a shaving 
brush would be with the handle cut off. But look at the room 
for your fingers on the new Williams’ Doublecap Stick. You 
can wrap your whole fist around it. And this generous, full- 
hand hold remains the same, even when both ends of the stick 


are worn down. 


Williams’ Doublecap gives you the same quick, thick lather, 
the same skin care that has made all forms of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap famous the world over. The Williams’ lather has never 
had an equal for making shaving speedy and easy and for making 
faces glove-smooth and perfectly conditioned. 


Doublecap—the newest of the Williams’ Shaving Sticks—is 
typical of the leadership that the J. B. Williams Company has 
unquestionably maintained for over three generations. 


~ A “working model” of this new stick will be sent you free. 
Send postal or clip coupon below. 


Williams 


Doublecap 


This new stick 


is made by the makers of the 
famous Williams’ Holder Top 
Stick and Williams’ Shaving 
Cream with the Hinged Cap. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 68. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me the free “working model” of 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick as advertised. 


Name_ 


Street __ 


City 


Shaving Stick 


Doublecap is handsome enough to stand beside your 
finest toilet articles. Its highly-polished metal container 
will not corrode and is good for years. As one soap-stick 
after another is used up, get reloads from your dealer. 
They cost less than the original package. Putting in a 
Doublecap reload is as simple as filling your pipe. No 
fuss or bother at all. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Can. 


An exact “working model” of 
Doublecap FREE! 


To let you see its ingen- 
) ious construction, here’s a 

little‘‘working model” that 
we’ll send you free. It’s 
not a toy, but a stick you 
can use. Contains enough 
soap to let you test Wil- 
liams’ thoroughly. Your 
name andaddress ona post 
P card will bring you this free 
iii P) stick. Or use the coupon 

a opposite. 


(Continued from Page 64) 
acquaintances to do their buying for them, 
to get things more cheaply. 

In one or two stores clerks refused to 
wait on me at all because I was a foreigner; 
usually, however, one is received with cour- 
tesy. On the windows of all shops and 
hotels, nowadays, you see the warning sign, 
No Belgians or French Allowed in Here. 

At a gun shop where I bought a rifle the 
shopman was a born salesman. He even 
took me out to his own shooting club, ad- 
justed the telescopic sights for me and let 
me blaze away—burning up his own am- 
munition at some three thousand marks 
a cartridge—shooting the red-paper heart 
out of a gray-paper deer at two hundred 
meters. Then he’d take a shot himself 
and note the position of the hit, and correct 
the gun-sight adjustments until he was 
satisfied the rifle shot where you held it. 
But in a bookstore where I asked, in Eng- 
lish, for one of Sven Hedin’s books I was 
angrily warned to speak German or get out. 
Always it’s the human element. When I 
lost my way in the Harz Mountains an old 
man who said he raised canary birds for 
shipment to the States walked a half hour 
out of his way to put me back in the right 
path for the inn. Tens of thousands of 
these birds are shipped to New York every 
season. 

Hardly a ship leaves Bremen, west- 
ward bound, that doesn’t carry these little 
songsters; and one big ship has a special 
member of the crew, called the bird man, 
who looks after them. 

Initiative, as the Yankee skilled me- 
chanic or wide-awake office worker knows 
it, is practically nonexistent among subor- 
dinates. If you go to any big concern to 
get some information, or to buy or sell some- 
thing, there’s no use beginning halfway up, 
or even with the man next the top. Only 
Herr Director General himself can finally 
say yea or nay. 


A Very Sick Horse 


They are cold-blooded opportunists, 
these big German industrialists. In many 
a great factory an experimental shop is set 
up, usually locked off from the rest of the 
works. Here new devices are tried out. 
Trained agents scour the industrial centers 
of Germany to snare the simple inventor 
who may have worked out something new 
and promising. Often he is given a job in 
one of these big shops, where he can de- 
velop his idea with the aid of the company’s 
machines and experts. If it fails, the costs 
are written off, and the watchful angling for 
new inventions is resumed. If it looks 
promising, does the company drive a hard 
bargain and get it? And then does the 
company manufacture and sell the thing, 
and divide the profits among its stockhold- 
ers? Often it does not! More likely the 
Herr Director General and one or two fa- 
vorite cronies buy the device from the 
dreamy, impractical thinker who worked 
it out, organize a Schwester Gesellschaft, or 
sister company, and market the thing for 
their own enrichment. 

Patriotism is a sick horse among most of 
these new industrialists. Now and then, 


tee 


Augu 
however, it rolls over, cough; 
struggles to get up. In th 
airplane trials last winter one | 
no marks to buy wings. A H 
chine builder heard of the i 
plight, then built and gave h 
new plane. 

Any good American ad writ; 
read German advertising matte 
Some of the best art supplies 
men and artists get come fro 
and American students go th 
illustrating and designing. By 
tising copy the Germans turn ol 
hideous and unspeakable in i{ 
Go into any American histor: 
and look at the old papers ¢ 
Lincoln was shot; read the qua 
ads and note the jumble of 4 
utter absence of display or a} 
Then you can imagine what }) 
man newspaper advertising } 
sums are spent on it, and it | 
certain pulling power. Yet y: 
how the English papers have y 
vertising style, you wonder tlk 
mans—famous as imitators-; 
no tip from our success. 


| 


The German Brel 


The displays in magazines ¢) 
their outdoor work is striking, 
effective. In trams and al 
cards and poster work of ciga 
late, motor and tire firms are) 
Yankee standards. And in} 
attractive novelties, like par 
knives, ash trays and desk Pay 
many ideas in Germany whic‘ 
tisers might profitably copy. i 
tising agents flourish; but ¢ 
place copy, and have little til 
preparation. , 

If you happen to be in a » 
vincial town—where no Lonn 
papers are for sale—and wit 
what’s doing in the United}t 
might just as well go to thin 
antiquities and puzzle over 2 
writing in an ancient Koran, ’: 
hieroglyphics on a moldy mum 
to buy a German newspaper-}v 
read German. The German |si 
is keenly interested in Americ|¢ 
and trade activities; but, it sens 
editors don’t even suspect it. lf 
an American news item at all ey 
press of big towns like Hambi2 
den—it’ll be either a rumor jal 
at Washington has told Harv)a 
to tell Herrick at Paris to say)! 
at Berlin—should a favorabl«p 
present itself—that America {aj 
not, at a later date, enter {1 
Nations; or that a mob in‘ 
the wrong negro, or that a bal i 
fell four stories and was pickecp! 
So when you look attyour nm 
here, whether it’s printed in al 
Sacramento, and find at least) 
business news stories on the frit} 
can see one big reason whyi 
jumps ahead of the Germans, m 
and in many other ways. |— 

(Continued on Pages) 
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Small Caterpillars are Used at the Big Factories for Switching and fou 
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Mt heating equipment there is but one There is no way to dismiss the reputation of 
tie test of quality. It is the service record Capitol Boilers because that reputation is 


actual installations over a long period of lodged in the experience of thousands of 
users who know that Capitols have never 


Ire : c failed them. 

Vith Capitols, this record covers more than These people—supported by the Heating 
witty years—practically the entire period Contractors of the nation—are authority 
§ development in highly efficient steam for the statement that there is no better 
id hot water heating. boiler than a Capitol. 


UNITED ,STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 
Branch and Sales Offices 


le Mass ;Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Chicago *Minneapolis *Kansas City 
pom ;Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Des Moines *Seattle 
Ue Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Milwaukee *Omaha *Portland, Ore. 
*Baltimore *Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star *St. Louis *Louisville 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

‘“We’re too poor,’”’ the German news- 
paper owners wail, ‘‘to pay for news from 
America.” 

Stinnes owns some good papers. To the 
unjaundiced Yankee eye, it seems his 
modest income from ships, factories, mines 
and railways might at least bring him 
enough to afford subscription to a clipping 
bureau. Only one paper in all Germany— 
the reliable Frankfurter Zeitung—really 
carries any reasonable amount of useful 
trade and market news from America. 

“It’s important to our readers in the 
German business world to know what our 
competitors in America are doing,’’ a writer 
on this paper told me. “‘And every month 
we try to get more and better business news 
from the States.” 

To cut out waste is a high aim of indus- 
trial effort. For months—for years they 
will work, finding a way to do a certain 
thing more cheaply, or to make good use of 
a by-product instead of throwing it away. 

Lately I was in a big chemical factory on 
the Neckar, where waste water from a soda 
works was being turned into the river. As 
the stream was being polluted, farmers and 
fishermen had complained, and the police 
authorities had served notice on the fac- 
tory people that they must cease this 
nuisance. To do so, they installed a giant 
centrifugal machine which separates the 
objectionable solids from the waste water 
and permits the then harmless effluent to 
flow into the Neckar. But this big machine 
and its operation cost money; so the whole 
chemical staff of the factory was set to work 
to discover what good use could be made 
of the white paste being recovered from the 
waste water, so that the compulsory use of 
the machine, instead of merely costing 
money, could be turned into a revenue- 
earning process. And they found it, they 
admitted; but like the clams they are, they 
did not even hint at what they had found. 


Labor:Saving Devices 


At the giant steelworks of the Islete 
Hiitte, near Peine, you can see a striking 
example of how intensive thought has 
worked to avoid waste. Here gas is taken 
from the coke ovens, and with it the gas 
engines for driving the air compressors and 
generating electric current are run. And 
the red-hot, foul slag stream instead of 
remaining a nuisance is cleverly disposed 
of by first being showered with a cold-water 
spray, then carried on belts to a high eleva- 
tion and allowed to fall off on the shot- 
tower principle. In its cooling, downward 
flight it turns to small hard pellets, ideal 
for surfacing yards and roadways. And 
tar from the coke ovens is processed and 
reprocessed until there is nothing left— 
nothing that’s useless. Here, too, by an 
electric system, almost superhuman in its 
ingenuity, scores of ore cars running sus- 
pended from an overhead monorail are 
moved every hour from ore dump to weigh- 
ing scales, then on to the mixing bins, and 
finally to the furnaces—all under control of 
one man at a central switching station and 
two others at the automatic mixing bins. 

Even when operating at maximum ¢a- 
pacity, so few workmen are in sight at this 
creepily automatic plant that one gets the 
feeling it is Sunday, or that the works 
are shut down because of a strike. 

At the government-owned potash mines 
near Nordhausen, in the Harz Mountains, 
I was shown a similar example of singular 
efficiency. Through the usual method of 
crushing and treating, the ordinary potash 
salts of commerce were obtained from the 
reddish rock salt. But there has always 
remained a certain obstinate deposit, 
known to contain a valuable element, which 
did not yield to the ordinary methods of 
treatment. Finally, hearing of the giant 
centrifugal machine being used by the 
chemical people—and also by the coal peo- 
ple in extracting dust-fine wet coal from 
the waste water of the mines—the potash 
chemists began a long series of experiments. 
Finally they hit on a plan which works. 
They boil the once-obstinate by-product, 
run it hot into the giant centrifuge—which 
looks like an overgrown cream separator— 
shoot the reclaimed solids back into the 
mine for use in hback-filling, and then 
evaporate the effluent for the valuable salts 
that were formerly thrown away. 

In engineering and manufacturing the 
German really shows his best form. No 
race is so thorough in the technical training 
it gives its young men. Every year, from 
the technical high schools an army of 
these shaven-headed, bespectacled youths 
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marches solemnly out, to fill the shops and 
factories. It is said that in any big Fabrik 
one man in every ten isa technical man; that 
of five hundred men in any shop, fifty will 
be these youngsters, conspicuous in gray 
mantles and solemn as surgeons about an 
operating table, hired at barely aliving wage 
to think, plan and design for the works. 

The mantle of secrecy which is thrown 
over the inner activities of one of these big 
German factories reminds one of a military- 
intelligence office in wartimes. If you doubt 
this, just try to walk into any plant—even 
in at the main front door to the general 
offices—the next time you’re in Germany. 
The sign Kein Hintritt or Eintritt Verboten 
greets you at every avenue. More things 
are Verboten here—someone said—than are 
permitted. 


The Policy of Secrecy 


One great plant I know of, for example, 
builds boilers, locomotives, farm imple- 
ments and road-making machinery. At 
the head of each department, or Abtheilung, 
is a tried, proved and experienced engineer, 
old in the company’s service, enjoying its 
full confidence. He knows his own part of 
the business absolutely; but he knows 
nothing at all of what’s going on in the 
other departments, and the Director Gen- 
eral sees to it that he has no chance to find 
out. So thoroughly is this understood to 
be a part of the company’s policy, and so 
rigidly is the rule observed among these 
engineers themselves, that they would re- 
gard it as a dangerous breach of factory 
ethics even to ask an intimate company 
colleague any pointed questions as to what 
might be going on in his particular depart- 
ment. These department heads never even 
go into any section except their own, unless 
there on specific business. Once I asked the 
chief engineer of the motor section if he 
knew how many boilers the company had 
built the year before, and he replied —with- 
out embarrassment—that on this subject 
he was uninformed, and would not be per- 
mitted to say, even had he found out by 
accident. One German idea is well set 
forth in these words, credited to a professor 
as he spoke to a class of young men gradu- 
ating from the Charlottenburg Technical 
High School: 

“When you leave these halls, miss no 
opportunity to travel abroad. Learn what 
our rivals in America and England are 
doing. Look sharp, and keep a notebook. 
But when you come home to manage works 
of your own, lock the door and bar the 
foreigner.” 

As the workmen file out at night, they 
are searched, not only to prevent the theft 
of tools and small machine parts but also 
to see that no plans, drawings or photo- 
graphs are being made way with. 

Stealing around plants has increased 
enormously in the past year. Some curious 
cases are recorded. One engine concern 
suffered repeatedly from the mysterious 
loss of small electric motors; for weeks its 
secret police worked on the case, baffled 
and outwitted. Not a clue. By merest 
chance a company official, motoring through 
the country, observed a new locomotive 
from his factory out for a trial run. Up 
and down the level stretch of open track it 
speeded, bright and shiny, fresh from the 
plant. Suddenly it stopped near a cross- 
ing—at thesame moment that an auto truck 
stopped in the road near by. Men leaped 
from the truck and crawled under the 
tender of the standing locomotive. When 
the Herr Director, his curiosity aroused, 
drove casually up to see what it was all 
about, he was astounded to observe the 
men dragging one of his new electric 
motors—the kind that had been disappear- 
ing—from’ under the tender. Through 
collusion, when the new engines sent out for 
a trial run were passing the motor Abthei- 
lung, waiting confederates would hustle out 
a new motor and swing it under the tender. 
Here it passed inspection at the yard gates, 
and was duly delivered to the waiting thieves 
at the crossing. 

From another plant that makes tools, 
goods had been disappearing. This concern 
always stamps its trade-mark on its wares. 
Many familiar-looking tools, but bearing 
no trade-mark, were offered for sale in a 
store run by a man who had relatives work- 
ing in the tool factory. A detective bought 
some of these unmarked tools and turned 
them in to the factory for inspection. No 
visible mark. But a girl who worked in the 
laboratory where microscopic photography 
is used to reveal the structure and strain 
of metals, put one of the tools before. the 
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powerful light of the magnifying-photo 
apparatus, and lo! there, carefully filed 
away and beautifully polished, but its im- 
pression still faintly discernible, was the 
outline of the company’s mark. 

Slavish, thorough and persistent as the 
German is in his quest of technical results, 
the elimination of waste and the produc- 
tive aspect of industry, he has not failed to 
tackle the problems of distribution, and 
almost to out-American us in the formation 
of trusts, trade agreements and other con- 
ventions to reduce competition. Through 
these organizations Germany’s principal 
wares are sold at home and abroad. All 
big steel, chemical, textile, toy and ma- 
chinery firms operate this way, to control 
output, divide territory, fix wages and 
prices, and save expensive competition. 
The most vicious of all these trusts, how- 
ever, and the one that hit America the 
hardest—especially the farmer—was the 
potash trust, in which the government it- 
self holds stock. Luckily for us, its teeth 
have been pulled, for Germany no longer 
has a monopoly on the world’s potash sup- 
ply. When France took Alsace she acquired 
some of the enormous potash deposits that 
once were Germany’s, and for the present, 
at least, the bad feeling between the two 
countries has prevented a_ price-fixing 
agreement that would make us pay the 
exorbitant prices of old. 

Industrious and painstaking as the stu- 
dious German may be in technical achieve- 
ment, and conceited as the average expert 
is in his attitude of superiority over his 
Ausldnder colleagues, he never hesitates 
to learn or to borrow outside ideas; and 
often these ideas are worked into German 
inventions, made, trade-marked and sold 
as echt Deutsch. One American safety-razor 
concern tried for months to get an import 
license to sell its wares in Germany. Before 
the war they’d sold thousands there, and 
their trade-mark was as familiar in the shop 
windows of Leipzigerstrasse as it is on 
Broadway—or out on the China Coast. But 
before you can get such an import license, 
a semiofficial board—one of whose members 
represents the German industry mak- 
ing the article which the foreigner asks to 
import—has to pass on your application. 
In this case, the German razor maker said, 
“No; we want to make our own razors.”’ 
So the import license was refused, and just 
about the same time all Germany was 
flooded with safety razors, exact imitations 
of the famous American article—name, 
trade-mark and all, even to the phrase, 
“Made in the U.S. A.”’ In this case, how- 
ever, the German courts promptly got 
busy, when the Yankees filed an action, and 
punished the counterfeiters of the Amer- 
ican trade-mark. 


The Wabbly Geist 


It’s a pet boast of theirs, this proud brag 
about the superiority of German Geist, or 
genius. But when you study some of the 
German-made sewing machines, typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, or farm and harvest 
implements—well, you’ve got to admit 
they have a genius, an amazing genius for 
badly and palpably copying many good 
things invented by Americans. 

In the movie trade, more than anywhere, 
the free-for-all, catch-as-catch-can grabbing 
of American stuff has been frantic, ridicu- 
lous and shameless. The titles of plays, the 
films themselves, the business of our famous 
comedians, even the very names of certain 
Yankee stars have been lifted bodily. 
Even our jazz has cursed them. They spell 
it right, they pronounce it Yatz; but they 
can’t play it. Imagine—if you can—any- 
thing more grotesque than asad, bull-necked 
bass-horn blower bouncing ponderously up 
and down, wabbling his heavy shoulders and 
putting jazz in a German march, trying to 
act echt Amerikanisch! 

Often this wabbly Geist is batted back and 
forth till you’re dizzy —you can’t tell whose 
Geist it is, or was. One American investor 
I know found a likely looking patent in 
Germany, and plunked down sundry good 
Yankee shekels for the U. S. rights. In 
Washington they told him the thing was 
old—it had been patented here in 1904— 
patent had run out. The Germans had 
found it over here, changed it a bit, patented 
it in Germany, then sold it back to an easy 
mark from the very land that had produced 
it. Geist, Geist, who’s got the Geist? 

Here, too, the big banks are intimately 
involved in the affairs of merchants and 
factories. It is quite common for a bank 
manager to sit on the board of a manufac- 
turing concern which carries its account 


and then become actual partn 
Bank etiquette is unique, 
Hannover bank I watched th 
First they walked to the cent; 
marble lobby and hung up th 
sticks, just as you would do h) 
ing a hotel dining room. You 


the check, telephone upstairs, 
on its margin doubtfully. “)) 
they finally tell you, which mit 
eyewink. You wait. Others 
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a picture book on the reading! 
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gether, looking at yoususpiciou, 
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and at another window a pilej 
pushed out. Every deposit is 
has a number, and this numbe 
on your check. Some firms ev 
official bank-account number o: 
heads. 
Every week is shoot-your-le4 
in Germany. It’s a sad day 
man whose money is invested 
apartments. A postwar lawd 
protect the public against prite 
cause of the appalling shortie 
quarters, goes to the other ¢ 
this same well intended but ain 
sided law, it is almost impossit' { 
lord to eject a tenant; and en 
best of luck, his rental retu_ 
enough to keep up repairs on ¢ 
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ings at all are being built. And 
American institution, the ral 
is practically unknown here, ‘he 
German who was house hunt 
here he’d have merely to tele 01 
a dozen salesmen after him w) | 
cars, to give him free rides abit! 
to show him what they had foal 
grinned, and reminded me tlt 

nation of exaggerators. 
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pluck of an American to juip- 
heavy odds—and take a chart 
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the year—and imported acco: 
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T last the public is begin- 
ning to find out how to 


figure the real price of 
an automobile. 


It is more than just the list price 
of the new car. 


It is the list price plus the 
service cost, plus the deprecia- 
tion the owner is forced to 
assume when he brings the car 
to the second-hand market. 


The public now recognizes in 
the Jordan the highest resale 
value of any car in its class. 


Why is this so? 


First—The Jordan is designed 
and built for lasting service, and 
is the lowest priced car in its 
quality class. 


Second—Service cost is low. 
Service parts last year cost less 
than $10 per car. 


Third—Depreciation is lowand 
is fairly definitely fixed for every 
owner or prospective owner. 


Intelligent buyers now ask 
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_ Look for This Mark—Buy with Confidence 


‘*What will my car be worth 
one year from now?’’ Jordan 
buyers may have the answer be- 
fore they buy. 


Buyers of Jordans which have 
seen service should look for the 
Mark of Jordan Service under 


the hood. 


This mark guarantees to the 
purchaser that the car on which 
it appears has been rebuilt in 
accordance with the National 
Standard Jordan Policy to 
which every Jordan dealer has 
subscribed. 


It means that you may pur- 
chase any Jordan car offered 
for resale with the same assur- 
ance with which you would 
purchase a new Jordan. It pro- 
tects Jordan owners against 
imposition and, the public 
against deception. 


This is one of the reasons why 
99% of all Jordan owners are 
still driving Jordan cars. 


Cacia 


President 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Jordan Motor Car Company 
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which 


makes the 10c price possible. 


would be considered worth 
it by the millions of users 
who find it the only satis- 
factory soap. But it is these 
millions who makeit possible 
for us to offer Palmolive at 
a popular price. The gigantic 
demand keeps the Palmolive 
factories working day and 
night, and allows manufac- 


times this modest price it 


A 10c Soap 
If Palmolive Soap cost many 
turing economies, 
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eauty That 


Sometimes you meet a woman whose beauty 
is so vivid that it seems to exert an irresistible 
charm. It doesn’t depend upon regularity of fea- 
tures, nor the color of eyes or hair. A smooth, 
fresh, flawless skin—a complexion glowing with 
the radiance of health and free from imperfec- 
tions—this is the secret of alluring attraction. 

Cleopatra had it, and her name will always 
live as the symbol of the all-conquering force of 
beauty. She perfected this beauty, and kept it in 
this perfection in a simple, natural way which 
history has handed down for modern women. 


How She Did It 


By thorough, though gentle, daily cleansing © 


which kept the texture of her skin firm, fine 
grained and smooth. Dirt, oil and perspiration 
were never allowed to collect, to enlarge and 
irritate the tiny skin pores. The lavish use of cos- 
metics practiced by all ancient women did her no 
harm, because every day she carefully washed 
them away. 

What most interests modern womenis—what 
cleansers did Cleopatra use? How did she free 
her skin from dangerous accumulations without 
causing irritations or making it dry and rough? 


The answer is—Palm and Olive oils, valued 
as both cleansers and cosmetics in the days of 
ancient Egypt. The crude combination which 
served the great queen so well was the inspira- 
tion for our modern Palmolive. 


Mildest Soap 


Palmolive was perfected to provide women 
with the purest, mildest facial soap possible to 
produce. The inspiration was the ancient use of 
Palm and Olive oils which have stood for over 
3000 years as ideal natural cleansers. 


Their soothing, healing cosmetic qualities are 
embodied in Palmolive, the gentlest of all cleansers. 
Its lotion-like action beautifies while it removes 
the dirt, oil and perspiration, which must, every 
day, be carefully washed away. 


Palm and Olive Oils 


Lures 


Bedtime Is Best 


This thorough daily cleansing is best done at 
night, so your complexion may be revived and 
refreshed during sleep. The remains of rouge and 
powder, the accumulations of dirt and natural skin 
oil, the traces of cold cream should be removed. 


So, just before retiring, wash your face thor- 
oughly in the smooth Palmolive lather, using 
your two hands to massage it gently into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, still with your hands, 
and dry with a soft towel. Apply cold cream if 
you need it, as dry skins will. Oily skins are 
often best without it. 


In the morning refresh yourself with a dash 
of cold water and then make your mirror tell the 
story. Charming freshness and natural roses will 
smile back at you. Do this a week and you will 
realize how Cleopatra kept young. 


Once Costly—Now Low Priced 


When Cleopatra kept her loveliness fresh and 
radiant by using Palm and Olive oils, they were 
costly luxuries. Only wealth could indulge in 
their constant use. 


Today the situation is changed by the progress 
of modern science. These rare and costly oils are 
offered in a perfected blend at most modest cost. 


The world-wide popularity of Palmolive has 
required production on an enormous scale. Palm- 
olive factories work day and night. Palm and 
Olive oils are imported from overseas in gigantic 
quantities. Manufacturing efficiency doesthe rest. 


The result is soap for which users would will- 
ingly pay 25c, but which costs only toc, the 
price of ordinary soap. This puts it within the 
reach of all for every toilet purpose—for bathing 
and on the washstand to keep hands white and 
smooth. And remember—to whatever part of 
the world you go, you can always find Palmolive. 
The firm, fragrant, green cake, the natural color 
of the oils, is for sale everywhere. 


—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25c quality 
for 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. [871 
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Nickel Lunch 
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hen you spend your 
lunch hour at the movies 


—enjoy the crisp freshness of Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts. “The Nickel Lunch” is nu- 
tritious and healthful—good to eat—rich as 
meat. 

At any hour of the day or night—at home, 


at the office, shopping or at the movies—you 
will find these golden morsels delicious. 


Sold everywhere in the five cent glassine 
bag—always fresh and crisp. 


Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago 
New York, Boston, San Francisco. 
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MR PEANUT 
REG US PAT OFF 
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Send 75c for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
inthe blue tin box—sealed 
to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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POLITICIANS AND THE PR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


felt free to speak their whole minds they 
would say: ‘‘Come on now; tell us the 
whole story, If any of it is confidential we 
will keep the confidence. We must, at any 
cost, have the news. Better for you and 
better for us that we get it straight. If you 
don’t give us the news we will be irritated. 
That is human. There ought to be very 
little that the people of the country should 
not know. There is a tremendous preju- 
dice against secrecy, but if you say some- 
thing is a secret we will keep it asecret. Itis 
a well-known fact that if any one of us 
breaks promises of secrecy the others will. 
make him an outcast.”’ 

The answer to this argument as made by 
Roosevelt was once expressed to me by a 
famous veteran Correspondent, who said, 
“TR. adopted our plan. But the trouble 
was‘that he did it more than 100 per cent!” 
Roosevelt told a great deal and relied upon 
giving confidence. It is said that he was 
able to express his views freely to inter- 
viewers,.and that having done so he some- 
times said: 

“What I have told you is absolutely con- 
fidential. If you repeat it and quote me 
you will make it appear that I was not 
speaking confidentially to you, but that I 
was transmitting information to others. In 
other words, you will be misrepresenting 
the facts, and I shall deny, as I have a per- 
fect right to do, that the matter is as you 
present it.” 

From the point of view of fair play and 
good faith, the man who, fully warned, 
nevertheless quoted the President richly de- 
served his membership in the Ananias 
Club. The results of the Roosevelt method 
were sometimes laughable. 

Iremember one crestfallen correspondent 
of one of the press associations who whined: 
“‘T’ve just seen the President. He told me 
everything I knew already, and all that I 
was preparing to write—but he pledged me 
to secrecy on every fact I had, and now I 
can’t write the blooming story!” 

The answer made by Wilson to the argu- 
ment of the newspaper men was, finally, 
complete retirement and isolation, followed 
by the formation of an expensive propa- 
ganda bureau for which the taxpayers put 
up the money. 

The answer made by most politicians 
falls somewhere in between these two atti- 
tudes. Some men meet the boys with a 
flood of talk and balderdash; and others, 
adopting Root’s customary manner, smile 
or frown or show a poker face and repeat 
over and over, “‘I have nothing to say.” 

After a good many years of clinging to 
the high ideal of pitiless publicity, as Wil- 
son called it before he had tasted the dish, 
after a good many years of being on the side 
of the correspondent, I have gone over to 
the side of the politician. 


Ill-Informed Interviewers 


Here are my reasons: First of all, if a 
statesman has anything to express it is 
better for him to take the initiative in ex- 
pressing it. If he is a believer, as I am, in 
the duty to disclose everything possible he 
can fulfill that duty on his own initiative 
much better than he can fulfill it by waiting 
to have someone hound it out of him, and 
then loosing it on the world in a hasty 
answer to a questionnaire, or as a dis- 
jointed piece of information often tangled 
up with such extraneous matters as the in- 
terviewer may introduce. The chances are 
that the interviewer, no matter how good a 
correspondent he may be, is less prepared 
to think about the politician’s problem 
than is the politician; the former knows 
less of the ground than the latter, and it is 
the politician and not the interviewer who 
has the responsibility of handling the con- 
duct of the political affair and of assuring 
the public that if they receive facts these 
facts will be accurate. 

I remember at a critical moment in the 
politics of one of our Northern states the 


governor was facing a group of newspaper | 


men who had been firing questions at him 
in regard to social-welfare legislation. 

“But what have you done for a commis- 
sion to draw a minimum-wage law?’’ asked 
one of the interviewers, adopting the well- 
known savage style. “‘There was nothing 
about this in your message. You never 
lifted a finger A 

“Yes, governor,”’ cooed one of those who 
have a petting air when their claws are 
itching to strike into meat. “‘I suppose you 
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did not feel that you could eye 

limited form of such a law—¢ 

mission of investigation.” ; 
“No,” said the official. “ 

been a great deal of talk about 
‘“‘And you would oppose doin 

to create such a commission?” 
“There are already too 

sions,’”’ the governor said, 
ane you mind being qu 
“e fa) ” 


There was a growl of triu: 
two reporters, who left the 
off down the marble stairs, 

“T suppose,”’ said the g 
ing—‘“‘I suppose I should t 
who remain that for seven 
been on the statute books 
almost dead—the very law 
associates have just bec 
about.”’ 

I remember even more y 
sion when a correspondent 
went to interrogate Roos 
proposal of a Federal in 
When the interview was ove 
said to one of his friends: “ 
how intelligent some of 
but now and then what o 
requires of me is to furni 
a college course in elem 
a biographical sketch of Ad 
Stuart Mill and Karl Marx 
in constitutional law and 
ing in modern corporat 
And, you know, it can’t 
minutes!” ] 


Press Association Star 


Furthermore, it is inevitable 
tain number of correspondent; 
the kind who, if they told thet 
admit, as some do, that the t 
enough. One of the vices ati 
profession of special corresp¢ 
fellow who signs his name to | 
that, by the process of human 
may for his personal record s 
good traditions of the general 
profession. Nine days out of | 
either no news in his particular 
all his competitors get the news 
Neither of these conditions sui! 
correspondent. He draws his p 
different and distinguished fron! 
On the days when there is no ni 
make a big news story; on the 
everyone else gets the story : 
tempting to write a different s 
a man with a vast supply of coi 
withstand the pressure to be dist 
at any cost. I know many w 
stand the pressure, and I fe 
subscribe for their memorial ti 
there are others who do stand 

“You have to write over yo 
every day,’’ I said to one of t 
correspondents. ‘‘What do y 
you don’t get any news?” __ 

He was frank; he said, Ty 

Less a hypocrite than 
known, this man day by day 
year sends into the United 
foreign lands a constant 
of intrigue, of pandering 
and international prejudices, 
perverted and rearranged that 
deny them categorically, and} 
nature as to be pure poison. | 
somber figure. He laughs andi 
is rather proud of himself. He: 
not know what he is doing. — 

Among the tried representa 
press associations one finds m\ 
On the contrary, the vast 
men who have not built a 
signed stuff based on crea 
or a suspicion per day are Ml 
their jobs by knowing ther 
keeping their faith in mankil 
they have seen mankind § 
tried rank and file are n¢ 
strive to find nonexisten' 
been my experience that 0 
confidences and draw. go 
their information and th 
ions. They are men who 
for the news than they do 
out on a front page with 
in reality half cheap fictio 
editorial writing. They 
Alecks, although when t 
envelopes and reputations 
they may well believe # 
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production cost and increase our sales with 
iuting’s “Ready Made’ Bushings,” said the Pur- 
it) Agent to the General Manager. 


LVE been able to reduce our inventory, lower 


— 


m’t carry bronze bushings on the inventory 
Ire now. Bunting’s ‘Ready Made’ Bushings 
‘much as 50 per cent lower in price on some 
tin the special order bushings we’ve been using. 
‘ft that ‘They're Always In Stock’ is the nicest 
cit. And the quality cannot be questioned.” 


tv 


tidern Purchasing Agent is quick to recognize 
atantages of having such an important part as 
| bearings standardized. To buy them as he 
ishem, and to get them whenever he wants 
1; buy even small lots at long run prices; these 


LO LE D® 
Branches and Warehouses at 
V ORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
seeps St. 710 St. Clair Ave. N. E. 722 S. Michigan Ave. 
844 Main 5991 Wabash 9153 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
198 Second Street 36 Oliver Street 
Douglas 6245 Main 8488 


It’s a good day for the P. A. when he 


orders Bunting Bushings.— Baty Aunts 
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ie Customer Buys Bunting Bushings~ 


are economies that he, of all executives, can appreciate. 


Purchasing Agents in ever increasing numbers are 
solving their bushing bearing problems with Bunting’s 
Stock List of 268 different sizes of completely machine 
finished Phosphor Bronze bushing bearings. The range 
of sizes meets every usual requirement. Over a million 
finished bushings are always in stock at the Bunting 
factory and at the Bunting branches in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and San Francisco. 


Manufacturers —Write for Bunting’s Stock List No. 10 showing sizes and 
prices of 268 ‘‘Ready Made”’ Bushing Bearings. 

Automotive Jobbers —Write for Stock List 11 showing Piston Pin Bush- 
ings and Stock List 102 showing Spring Bolt Bushings for all popular 
automotive vehicles. 

Mill Supply Jobbers —Write for Stock List 7 showing 31 stock sizes of 
cored and solid bars of Bunting Phosphor Bronze. 

Special Requirements—Prompt factory shipment on all made-to-order 
lines, Pattern and tool equipment for over 10,000 different designs. 
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“PURCHASING 
AGENT” 


HE is the biggest shopper in 
the world. He spends be- 


tween seven and eight billions of 
dollars annually. He buys all 
requirements for about 15,000 
American plants having central- 
ized purchasing departments. 


He likes standardization, sim- 
plicity, economy. Most of all he 
values responsibility and perma- 
nence of supply sources. He has 
little love for a promise-breaker. 


He is one of the most important 
factors in commerce and in- 
dustry, carrying a tremendous 
responsibility. 

Upon his judgment depends the 
maintenance of the quality stand- 
ards that are established. 


Upon his efficiency depends the 
cost of production. The very 
life of the enterprise centers at 


his desk. 
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| KNAPP-FELT HATS 


for MEN 


NAPP-FELT HATS are the 
nearest possible approach to 
custom-made headwear. The char- 
acteristic made-to-order effect is 
produced by the Cavanagh Edge 
process, a method of manufacture 


by which the style is permanently 
felted into the hat by hand in hot water. 


-By this patented process, exclusive with 
the Crofut & Knapp shop, the edge is 
turned and felted into the brim, which 
is shaped by hand in the process of felting. 


The result is a tighter felt, longer wear, 
permanent style and the distinction that 
can only be produced by artistic hand- 


work. 


Knapp-Felt Hats are properly priced from 
$6.00 to $40.00 each. Knapp-Felt Hats 
made by the Cavanagh Edge Process are 


$8.00, upward. 


Knapp-Felt hats are sold by the best dealers 


everywhere. 


Write for THe HatTman. 


THE CRoFuT & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
a day which favors smart Aleck corre- 
spondents. 

The great trouble is that when a poli- 
tician goes to meet the boys he often must 
meet both kinds of newspaper men. It is 
all very well for the newspaper profession 
to argue that confidences are wise and will 
be kept. Perhaps on the forty-first time or 
oftener the confidence will not be kept. Not 
long ago one of the older diplomats of the 
United States, occupying a post in Western 
Europe, was invited to a dinner given by 
the pressmen of his own country. It was 
represented that the occasion would be con- 
fidential. It is of no consequence what he 
did or said there. He did-and said nothing 
much to his discredit; but one of the offi- 
cers of the press association caused to be 
sent a report of alleged sayings and doings 
which was a complete breach of all honor- 
able dealing, all confidence, all the tradi- 
tions of the profession. Naturally the 
politician who weighs the possibility of 
being so treated may be like the negro who, 
being told that sharks never attack a dark 
skin, fell to contemplating upon the possi- 
bility of an occasional shark being blind. 

Not only must the politician weigh the 
chances that some confidences may be 
broken; he must also weigh a much more 
common danger—that of enmity or igno- 
rance. It is not the enmity or ignorance of 
the majority he must fear; he must meas- 
ure what he tells the group of interviewers 
by the enmity or ignorance of the man 
among them who has the maximum of so- 
phisticated enmity or the maximum of 
unripe ighorance; or, sometimes, the maxi- 
mum of some strange, violent leaning of 
personal prejudice in regard to some ques- 
tion. This is the day of prejudices, and 
though the older newspaper men know that 
it is a duty to suppress such prejudices, the 
world is full of young Don Quixotes who 
always have some windmill at which they 
charge with sharpened pencils. 

I remember a correspondent who would 
write a nasty story about any American 
politician who stopped short of wishing to 
send the United States Navy to free Ire- 
land. I knew a man who so hated Roose- 
velt that he prophesied for months that 
T. R. would do something dramatic, and 
when Roosevelt was shot in the 1912 cam- 
paign complained bitterly until midnight 
to one of the party managers because the 
latter would not admit that it was all a re- 
hearsed shooting. I know one now who is 
so angry because the United States did not 
join the League of Nations that he attempts 
to discredit all the present foreign relations 
of the United States. I know a man who 
signs his stuff who so hates Secretary 
Hughes because years ago Hughes, then 
candidate for governor in New York, spoke 
crossly to him that he can see nothing but 
waste and destruction in Hughes. If 
Hughes gave his clothes to the poor this 
man would probably believe it was done 
because Hughes was too pro-Japanese or 
was preparing to invite Lloyd George to 
come to the United States. 


Submarine Fiction 


If anyone has had opportunity of being 
behind the scenes with correspondents, and 
behind the scenes also with the politicians, 
one realizes that the groundless suspicion 
plays no small part in the difficulty. Some 
correspondents go a little loony over fairy 
stories. They have a tendency to see 
ghosts. These ghosts sometimes take the 
form of a ghost epidemic. One of them is 
that the great struggle for oil is the pre- 
dominant interest of world statesmanship. 
If a President or a Prime Minister tells these 
men that he has not even thought of oil for 
months they do not believe him. Not 
they! They know that he lies awake think- 
ing of oil. If they do—he must! 

So it was during the war with the anti- 
submarine campaign. Balfour, who was 
then First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
knew very well how much nonsense there 
was in the persistent newspaper men’s be- 
lief that the British had laid thousands of 
miles of nets in which submarines would 
snare their noses, and had found secret 
electrical devices to locate submarines and 
draw them by magnetic action into shallow 
water. To officers of the British and Amer- 
ican Navies, too, such ghost-story beliefs 
were welcome, because when published 
they tended to create the feeling among 
German submarine crews that unknown 
terrors of destruction were in existence. 
But if any naval official told the truth—the 
truth that almost nothing had been found 
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in the early years of the war. 
destroy submarines—the ney 
who wanted to write the g; 
marine story put the officig 
pardonable liar. 

The chief scientific adviser 
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“The journalists have des 
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presence of ghost stories, If 
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of some ghost story, and th 
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I remember, too, a presidé 
reporters when an important d 
was rocking the country. On; 
finally said irritably, “Tell us 
going to do.” . 

The President said, ‘I don} 

Later he turned to me an, 
“He won’t print that. I’ms 
he doesn’t believe me.” 


Rules for Statesn) 
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4 The Figures Vital to Profit 


RE YOU REALLY “HAPPY” over your present 

figuring results? Do errors creep into long 
columns of figures despite your best efforts? Do you 
waste your time and mental energy in the routine 
operation of adding? 


“This Burroughs has actually paid for itself in prevention of 
errors alone’’, writes Mr. Von, of Lot & Von Drug Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., ‘‘to say nothing of the help it has been in speeding 
up figuring and bookkeeping work. Then, too, it is of great 
value in helping me to know more about my business. 


“I use the Burroughs every day to fill out a distribution sheet, 
which is invaluable because it is a complete history of the 
day’s business. I also use the Burroughs to write customers’ 
statements, bank deposit slips in duplicate, add cash and charge 
sales, and in my bookkeeping work, besides the many odd jobs 
I have around the store.” 


You can save valuable bookkeeping time, eliminate 
errors and provide, every day, the figures vital to 
profit, by installing a Burroughs Adding Machine. 
Fill out this coupon now. 


Burroughs 
Adding 
Machine Co. 


6051 Second Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 


Please tell me how to 
get the figures vital to my 
business with a Burroughs. 


Name 


Address 


Business. 
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Steel Shaft 


You have heard it said many [7 
times that golf is ninety 
percent mental. This is }) 
so, but what is this mental | 7 
factor? 


When you step up to the ball P= 
and the club in your hands 
feels good the chances are ten 
to one the shot will be good. 
Therein lies the secret of the 
success of the Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft. 


(Patented) 
Nov. 22,1910 May 12, 1914 
Oct. 3, 1911 May 2, 1916 


Basic and 
Supplementary 
Patents covering Steel 

Golf Shafts are controlled 
exclusively by us. 


It makes all clubs “‘feel good”, for the 
balance is just right. You have con- 
fidence in its strength, the way it 
“stays with ball” in a bad lie. And 
because all are made exactly the same 
in quality you have confidence in its 
dependability. You’ll play better golf 
when you know your clubs are as 
good as your opponents’, Remem- 
ber, too, that the Bristol Steel Golf 
Shaft will not warp, crack or rust. 


Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can be 
supplied by The Crawford, McGreg- 
or and Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York; 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
The Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and The Burke Golf Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
are made by the same company which makes 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft. One recom- 
mends the others. 

Our fishing tackle has long been 
known to fishermen as satisfac- 
tory in every way for every kind 
of fishing. 

Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
Catalogs mailed free on request. 
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detection. He simply arranged a code 
which, attached to certain stories he sent, 
would kill them so far as his own paper was 
concerned. Into these stories, destined 
never to be published by his own paper, he 
wrote pure fiction, such as reporting that a 
fire in the Treasury Building had burned 
twelve million dollars of paper money and 
that the President had sent twelve senators 
on the Mayflower for a Sunday holiday. 
The thieving newspaper, after having been 
caught so that it published some of these 
stories, realized that it had no way to sepa- 
rate his news stories from his creations of 
gay fiction, and the pilfering ceased. It 
was not until years later that I discovered 
that the man who had jokingly suggested 
this way out of the difficulty was the late 
Senator Dolliver. It was a case where a 
politician had taken a hand in a game 
which was exclusively that of the press. 

Often enough the man who is new to poli- 
tics, or who is shy by nature, is kept in cold 
sweats by his contacts with newspaper men. 
Such men almost always consider anything 
less than complete praise of all they say or 
do as an outrage on truth. They are far 
away from thestate of a prominent bachelor 
member of the present United States Senate 
who said to a younger man about to en- 
ter into conspicuous polities, ‘‘ Remember, 
there is only one thing evil the press can do 
to you—it may not mention you.” 

This same senator, who has grown an 
armor plate about whatever sensitiveness 
he may have, said to me not long ago: 

“There have been those who have coun- 
seled me to marry. One of the reasons I 
have not done so—if you will believe it— 
is that I have an idea that if my wife read 
the newspapers she would cease to love me. 
She would assume that all the good things 
said about me come as a matter of course; 
only the bad things would make any im- 
pression on her.” 

There is something in his theory. One 
of the cabinet officers under Wilson had a 
wife who finally refused to read the news- 


| papers or have them come into the house, 


because she was so upset by occasional 
comments upon her thoroughly good and 
well-meaning husband. 

For a sensitive nature in politics the 
morning newspaper may be a great trial. 
I came into close contact with a case of a 


| presidential candidate who was most sensi- 


tive. One of our problems was to keep this 
fact a secret and to assure the candidate 


| that one of the penalties of exposure to the 


situation into which he had climbed was the 
necessity to grow a thick skin. 


The Great Man Trapped 


One morning among the clippings sup- 
posed to be significant enough to put on his 
desk was one which began in words like 
these: 

“The program which is set forth by the 
leader of this party which opposes us is one 


| conceived by unpatriotic motives and per- 


haps deliberately intended to plunge the 
country into difficulties which may furnish 
him with opportunities for his insatiable 
ambition. Born of ignorant parents, pos- 
sessed of selfish and petty thirst for personal 
glory, wholly unprepared by education, 
and unassured by the record established 
by him in his profession *” and so on. 

The candidate came out of his library 
office with this clipping in his hand. He 
was boiling. He used the words ‘‘unjust,’’ 
“scurrilous,” “‘intolerable,” and then roared 
‘“What paper published this?’’ 

“Don’t lose that clipping,” said one of 
his intimate friends, who had perpetrated 
the joke. “It has a historical:value. It is 
a reprint of an editorial published about 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Not only sensitive natures but those that 
love fine-cut accuracy are subject to bad 
moments thrust upon them by the press. 
Sometimes wily newspaper men, having dis- 
covered such a trait, use it for their own 
ends and to make a victim of unwary 
public figures. For instance, there still re- 
mains as a figure in American politics a 
quiet, unassuming man who for a long 
period was notorious for his silence. Some- 
body said of him that he was the only man 
who ever listened his way into statesman- 
ship. His experiences became important as 
news, but he had determined not to publish 
any autobiographical material. 

Now, behold, here comes a newspaper 
man who says, “‘ Write your life.” 

The answer is, “No! No! No! No!” 

In effect the other then says, “In that 
case we will write it for you”; and he leaves 
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the great man wondering what horrors of 
inaccuracy and indiscretion will be pub- 
lished. 

As they say on the theater program, 
“Several days later.” Act II. The news- 
paper man returns. He says that he is 
worried. The life may contain misrepresen- 
tations caused by inadvertence. Too bad! 
But how can it be helped unless the great 
man will correct the errors? 

Naturally! One knows what curiosity is. 
There exists no human being who does not 
have the desire to see how his life reads. 
Fall of the great man! He consents to look 
over the manuscript! 

Act IiI. The great man is seen reading 
the manuscript. It is full of inaccuracies 
and omissions. He strikes out here and in- 
serts there. He may not know it, but he is 
engaged in writing his autobiography. The 
villain takes it away. 

Act IV. The autobiography appears in 
print! Triumph of the villain of the piece! 
Mild amusement in the audience! Curtain! 

Sometimes the innocent politician—the 
man whois new to the game—findsa strange 
experience with some of the newspapers. 
Such a man never reckons on the irrespon- 
sible press. He does not know the fact that 
the public from day to day keeps very little 
remembrance of yesterday’s news. 


Killed by Kindness 


A man who has since had service in a 
Cabinet said to me some time ago: 

“When I first went into politics I wanted 
to hang a sign worked in red worsted over 
my bed saying, ‘The Lord will provide.’ 
Now I would take it down and hang up 
instead, ‘The public has a short memory.’”’ 
The irresponsible press, knowing this, de- 
parts from the theory held by the responsi- 
ble press—that reputation for dependability 
is of high value. The irresponsible news- 
paper, as numerous instances show, will not 
hesitate to flash a front-page story of an 
incident that has never occurred. There 
are not wanting instances where one after- 
noon edition has carried a story, say, of a 
shipwreck of an imaginary ship, with photo- 
graphs of her hulk lying on a rock, pictures 
of the imaginary survivors, interviews with 
them. If anyone were to look in the atlases 
of the world for the remote coast where 
the wreck occurred it could not be found. 
Such newspaper methods, more rare now 
than twenty years ago, nevertheless are 
based on the short memory of the public 
and on the fact that the mass of readers 
take news as a series of flashes creating 
fleeting impressions. Therefore it is not 
impossible for newspapers without con- 
science to play strange tricks upon candi- 
dates to whom they wish no good. 

I will not forget the dismay of an innocent 
candidate for high office who, like many 
other innocent candidates, was brought 
forth by a certain shift in American politics 
not many years ago, when he was confronted 
by the peculiar action of a certain sensa- 
tional newspaper. The candidate came 
from the respectables of his state. He had 
the burden of wealth and social position. 
The newspaper in question was circulated 
mainly among those who enjoyed neither. 

For many weeks in the campaign this 
daily paper published comments upon the 
candidate which he innocently considered 
blandishments. He was surprised by the 
support of this paper, but he was pleased. 
He failed to see that the flattery and com- 
pliments published were all aimed at em- 
phasizing the fact that he wasa silk-stocking. 
The sum total of these favorable comments 
succeeded in creating among the class of 
readers reached by the paper the impres- 
sion that the candidate was a good-natured, 
innocent old fluff who was too generous 
with money in the support of his party and 
spent his evenings introducing his débutante 
daughter to society. The praise given was 
sugary. It was too sweet not to sicken. It 
poured forth like a sirup through gushing 
news, gushing editorials, gushing society 
columns. The paper never said that it sup- 
ported him; it merely covered him with 
fudge. The innocent candidate, however, 
said: “It is funny about that sheet. I used 
to think it was a vile and scurrilous affair 
and wouldn’t allow it in my house.” He 
did not know that every day it was taking 
votes away from him in hundred and thou- 
sand lots. 

And then—and then two or three days 
before election this paper switched. It had 
discovered new facts. It spoke nobly of 
admitting its mistakes; it reminded readers 
that it had never committed itself to the 
support of his man. Now it was pleased to 
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get rid of it or how to feed its great yawning 
maw. Naturally he finds a man who knows 
more about the species and appoints him as 
a keeper. He may say, and often does say, 
something like this: 

“T don’t want to have anything to do 
with the policy. I don’t believe in con- 
trolling the policy of the paper. I want it to 
be independent and get on its own legs.” 

But it does not make any difference what 
he says. The fact is that the man he ap- 
points as manager, and everyone else on the 
paper down to the last cub reporter, is 
always conscious where the real control of 
the paper will be found in the last analysis. 
The fact lingers in each man’s subconscious 
mind and is bound to make him hesitate to 
write the story, if, for instance, the banker’s 
wife is discovered bootlegging. 

It is elements of this kind and no deep- 
laid conspiracy which produce the situa- 
tion of the so-called controlled press. These 
elements are so strong that they even defeat 
the purposes of men of large means who wish 
to buy or create newspapers which can give 
service as free and independent organs. 
I have known various attempts to make 
such newspapers. The usual device is to 
put the policy of the paper in the hands of 
independent trustees. Nothing of the kind 
promises any success. A friend of mine 
who has wealth ‘tried it a few years ago in 
one of our large cities, and fed money into 
the support of his plan like a drunken sailor; 
but at the end he said to me: 

“No use! This morning my little son 
asked me why I didn’t make the paper 
print the report of a baseball game won by 
his school. Even he won’t believe that 
I keep my hands off. No use!” 


The Test for Colored News 


The essence of it all is that a newspaper 
which performs more than good, perfunc- 
tory, cautious service must be the expres- 
sion of aman; andin order to create directly 
or by proxy an independent and free news- 
paper capable not only of following public 
thought but of leading public thought, the 
man himself must be free and independent. 

Occasionally among our larger papers 
there appear a few which secretly express 
the propaganda of a group. The result, for 
instance, may not follow any secret agree- 
ment between international bankers to 
create public opinion in favor of interna- 
tional transactions which will yield them 
commissions. The result, however, may be 
more vicious in effect than if there were a 
real conspiracy. The paper and its manage- 
ment live in an atmosphere that produces a 
constant tendency to write the news so that 
it serves a particular end. I have always be- 
lieved that this type of journalism, which 
invades the larger rather than the lesser 
papers, is more insidious and more harmful 
than so-called yellow journalism, or the vi- 
cious savage partisanship of an organ which 
fights as a brazen mercenary soldier in an 
open cause, no matter how bad that cause 
may be. 

I have often wondered why newspaper 
readers did not more quickly see into the 
hearts of certain great metropolitan dailies. 
The test iseasy. When the reader discovers 
that news is served with a lot of interlarded 
editorial comment the chances are good 
that the reader, who may have swallowed 
for years pills of propaganda coated with 
respectability, may have his eyes opened. 
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Hopi Woman With Her Hair Dressed 
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If you see in your paper tomorrow: “Yes- 
terday the Secretary of State reiterated his 
timid policy in regard to ”” and so on, 
be sure that you are not reading square 
news. Square news would be: “Yesterday 
the Secretary of State reiterated his pol- 
lever ” and so on. That is the news. 
Calling the policy timid, except on the 
editorial page, is the sign of the big propa- 
ganda daily. Look for it! 

Every politician will have another afflic- 
tion which is connected with the press, 
though not chargeable to the press. This 
is the publicity agent. In the course of my 
years in politics I believe I have met almost 


all the varieties of marketable publicity, 
and to younger recruits in politics I can say | 


with every assurance, the whole lot is prac- 
tically worthless. 

Behold the man whose head rises above 
the rank and file in the political field: 

“A gentleman is outside to see you, sir— 
a well-dressed gentleman—Doctor Some- 
body.” 

‘Show him in.” 

There enters the compiler of a book which 
will have steel-engraved portraits or half- 
tone cuts, together with short and saccharine 
biographies of Big Men in Our Nation or 
One Hundred Greatest Leaders or What’s 
What in Our National Ego. A placeis open 
for the politician who will spend from ten 
dollars up to one thousand dollars. 

I often wonder why I cannot find more 
of such volumes on secondhand bookstalls 
and conclude that it is because the second~ 
naud booksellers will not take them in as a 
gift. 

The door opens again, and this time it is 
an agent for a plate-matter personality 
series. The proposal is that the budding 
statesman should pay so that the country 
press may run without expense an outline 
drawing of one’s unattractive face with a 
blithering outburst about the marvelous 
record of achievement expressed so elo- 
quently by the subject’s magnetic eyes. 

The door opens again. This time it is an 
insinuating gentleman who wants you to 
take one hundred yearly subscriptions to a 
certain periodical. He intimates that the 
periodical has possession of the knowledge 
that the politician once ate peas with his 
knife or that while he was in college some 
young woman slapped his face or that his 
wife’s mother was separated from her hus- 
band. This polite form of blackmail still goes 
merrily on. 


European Propaganda 


In the main, the American politician can 
rejoice that his lot is not worse. If he is 
irritated by the press occasionally let him 
reflect upon the irritation which his timid- 
ity or his greenness or the seriousness with 
which he takes himself causes to the press 
anditsgood-natured representatives. Above 
all, he can thank heaven that it is the 
American press with which he is dealing 
and not the foreign press. The American 
statesmen who went to the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris learned something about how 
well controlled by governments a foreign 
press can be. They had a good taste of the 
system by which governments, unlike our 
own, dictate what is to be said through 
some of the press-distributing agencies. 
They learned that flood of vituperation, 
villainous attack and deliberate propaganda 
can be loosed overnight in Europe by a 
wave of the hand, to serve the ends of the 
intrigues of those in power. They, and such 
Americans as have had subsequent expe- 
rience in Europe, know how much the press 
is used to keep the peoples of Europe from 
uniting in the common cause ‘of peace or 
economic codperation. 

The other day I had to laugh. An ear- 
nest and prominent American politician had 
just come from a visit to Europe and had 
been skillfully refilled with new thoughts 
about America’s duty to come to the rescue 
of Europe. 

I said, ‘“You know several languages. 
While you were in Europe, did you read the 
press there?” 

“Constantly.” 

‘And did you come back to America and 
find that the press here was full of mention 
of the sincere European desire to stop war, 
and for international codperation and for 
the League of Nations?” 

“Of course, Our own papers are full of 
tend 

“How much mention of these noble pur- 
poses did you find in the press of Europe?”’ 

“My stars!”’ he exclaimed. ‘“ Practically 
nothing! The whole charge of powder has 
been aimed at us! I never thought of that!”’ 
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WHOMING 


“Send us 6 Red Edges,” wrote a 
Minnesota coal dealer. ‘‘Make them 
like the one we have now. She’s so 


tough she eats nails. When she 
hits a nail in the floor she bites its 
head off. It’s rough on the floor 
but it doesn’t faze the shovel. 
P. S. Send muzzles with the new 
Red Edges. We don’t want them to 
eat the place down.”’ 


And that reminds us of the coal man 
in Worcester, Mass., who sent the 
following screed to a Boston hard- 
ware house: 


“Send me a dozen Red Edge Shovels. 
They are the only kind that 
stand the wear on the concrete 
floors of our bins. Our pres- 
ent Red Edges have been in 
use for several years and are 
still going strong.” 

When a man sends fifty miles 
for Red Edges when there are 
plenty of cheaper shovels 
right in the old home town 
just pining to be bought— 
there must be something . 
mighty appealing about the Re 
And there is. There is a h 
chrome nickel steel blade that we: 
is an XX Northern White 
tested for a 400 lb. strain. The 
and perfect balance. 


As a matter of fact our Wor 


WYOMING, PE} 


We spent 50years 
learning to make 
one grade of 
shovel 


WYOMING 


& 


SHOVELS. 
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After a while he threw the paper aside, 
glanced with satisfaction at the empty 
coffee cup, yawned vocally and arose from 
his chair. He looked idly about him and 
idly sauntered toward the garage, with the 
air of a gentleman strolling over his estate 
after an enjoyable breakfast. He critically 
surveyed a cloudless sky, breathed deep of 
the warmed air, stopped to inhale the 
fragrance of a budding pink rose—rather 
patronizingly—and continued his stroll 
until he was well around the corner of the 
garage and ‘invisible from the tasteful 
bungalow-villa of Mr. Clinch. He ap- 
proached the fence and peered with in- 
terest into the adjoining alley. 

He returned presently to his chair and 
sat beside the ravished tray. The glass 
doors of the dining room had been opened, 
but little he cared now. He resumed his 
book. A strong, silent man of the open! 

A little later he knew that Miss Hicks 
was doing her work in the room back of 
him, but he did not glance around, even 
when he felt her looking at him from the 
doorway. He wished nothing to prevent 
her discovery of that empty breakfast 
tray. She must have looked, but it was 
like her to suppress all speech. A different 
sort of nurse would have broken out with 
words of pleased surprise. She merely 
went back to her work. 

He heard her next in the dining room. 
Aunt Beulah appeared to be breakfasting 
there, and Miss Hicks would be sitting 
with her. They were noisy. The giggle of 
Miss Hicks and the mellow chuckle of 
Aunt Beulah came often. 

* exactly like dancing with one of 
those overstuffed armchairs.” 

He had missed the beginning of this 
speech, but something told him Miss Hicks 
made a disparaging allusion to the ball- 
room prowess of Mr. Clinch. 

“And fallen arches or something, and 
big sticky-out lips,” suggested Aunt Beu- 
lah. ‘‘And as long as we got him on the 
pan, wasn’t he peeved when that handsome 
young cub that knew him came over to 
our table and hung around till he simply 
had to be introduced?” 

“‘He’d been staring a lot from the time 
we got there.’”’ The tone of Miss Hicks was 
one of but mild complaint. 

‘And you danced with him three times.”’ 
The obtrusive cub, it seemed, had not 
transgressed unforgivably. 

“Nothing to say for himself, but won- 
derful on the floor,’”” murmured Miss Hicks. 

“A grand night,’’ said Aunt Beulah, 
“‘and me not getting to sleep properly, I 
was so excited. I really got to have a second 
cup of coffee.” 

““Anyway,’’ Miss Hicks was breaking in, 
“the old fresh will quit sistering me. Never 
again! I couldn’t even be his second cousin 
this morning.” 

She giggled, chill, relentless, and the 
listerfer winced. Miss Hicks herself came 
presently for the breakfast tray. He saw 
her regard it steadfastly but with an im- 
passive face. Would nothing impress the 
woman? 

But he knew she showed the tray to 
Aunt Beulah, for that observer was heard 
to exclaim a moment later, ‘Great God- 
frey me! And ham, too!’” 

Not until afternoon was the daily rou- 
tine recovered. Mr. Clinch had left his 
mark on the household. At two o’clock 
Miss Hicks appeared at the door leading 
to the court and surveyed her charge, still 
lingering there. He had missed her, but 
looked up as at someone whose face he but 
dimly recalled. 

“TI thought you’d like me to read, per- 
haps.” 

She was not stiff or formal now. She 
stood at ease and looked amiable. She 
was even showing a faint contrition for 
having been led by Aunt Beulah to neglect 
him. Of her earlier puzzling irritation 
nothing remained. But she was too ami- 
able, trying to make up for something. He 
had overheard enough from her to distrust 
that sweetness. Better the formal brusque 
professionalism that pretended nothing. 
Still, there she was, with a little waiting 
smile. 

“That’s very nice of you, if you’re not 
too tired. Have you something you’d like 
to read?” 


She had. Instantly this showed in her 
face. 

“Yes, I have something; I'll get it in 
one second.” 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


He understood that look. She had some 
other portrayal of Stanley Howard in emer- 
gencies requiring a shirt open at the neck 
and rolled sleeves. Yet what she came 
back with was a magazine picturing an- 
other hero of gripping escapades—the girl 
was inherently polyandrous! She came 
first to refresh him with the illustrations. 

“Tt’s a wonderful article, all about Ed- 
gar Wyatt—you know, the human fly. 
Just see some of the perfectly mad things 
hedoes. Here’’—she bent above his chair— 
“this is just a plain picture, of course; but 
isn’t he nice looking—nothing but a great 
big boy! But look over here! Did you ever 
see anything so absolutely 4s 

“Absolutely!’? he agreed, and studied 
the moment’s favorite more eagerly than 
he had hoped to. Edgar Wyatt rode a 
motorcycle across a trestle bridge a few 
yards in advance of an oncoming express 
train; he was caught in midair as he sprang 
from the window of a high tower. It would 
go hard with him unless he clutched the 
projecting branch of a treefar below. Again, 
he was about to leap from the wing of an 
airplane to the tender of a passing locomo- 
tive; beneath the ocean’s surface, armed 
with a knife, he battled with a man-eating 
shark. At the end of a slender cord he 
swung from the cornice of a lofty office 
building. Up the front of a similar building 
he was climbing inch by inch. 

Rufus Billop cringed under the fear these 
feats bred in him. He had felt that way at 
his first circus when he was seven. 

“Absolutely,” he repeated, ‘“‘ Makes me 
nervous to look at them.” 

“Me too,” said the thrilled Miss Hicks. 
“Isn’t he simply perfectly mad? And just 
a great big boy with it all! Shall I read you 
about him?”’ 

“Do,” he begged. He would much rather 
hear about Edgar Wyatt than have his 
scalp prickle from beholding such feats. 
“But you look tired. Let me bring that 
other long chair over; you’ll be more com- 
fortable in it.’”” He brought the chair from 
farther along the court—an invalid who 
yesterday would have thought the feat as 
far beyond him as one of Edgar Wyatt’s! 
He caught something of this in the surprised 
eyes of Miss Hicks as he placed the chair 
for her. ‘‘Now you can lean back,”’ he said. 

“Thanks. It will be comfortable.” 

He had waited on his nurse, and she 
knew it. She was on the verge of a slight 
confusion. She settled back in the chair 
and looked secretively at him as she took 
up the magazine. He wasted no time trying 
to analyze the look, though he knew it had 
not said ‘‘That’s just like you!’’ She was 
still covering her surprise. 

He sat in his own chair and the reading 
began. The thrill-a-minute stunt king told 
how he did impossible things. You had 
merely to make sure you understood the 
principles involved. If, in riding your 
motorcycle through a fence, you approached 
it at a timid speed of ten miles an hour, you 
would be bruised and torn, even as Edgar 
Wyatt had been before he understood the 
principles involved. But if, after a study of 
the principles, you speeded up your ma- 
chine to sixty miles an hour, you would go 
through the fence without injury. 

Rufus Billop squirmed painfully under 
the acquirement of these details. It had 
been the same, continued Edgar Wyatt, 
when he, in a buggy halted on a railroad 
track, was to be struck by a train. The 
engineer had wished to hit the buggy at a 
speed of ten miles an hour, which would 
have been injurious to the buggy’s occu- 
pant, who had studied principles. Persuad- 
ing the engineer, with much difficulty, to 
rush on at thirty-five miles an hour, Edgar 
had come off safely. 

Presently he was recounting how he 
speeded his motorcycle to forty miles an 
hour, stood up on its seat and caught with 
one hand a rope ladder that hung from a 
hovering airplane. But here the lively im- 
agination of Rufus Billop stoutly rebelled. 
Happily, Miss Hicks, despite the curdling 
things she read, was staying awake with 
difficulty. It was his chance for release. 

“You’re sleepy, Miss Hicks; you’re a 
tired out, sleepy girl from last night, and 
I shan’t make you stay awake. You can 
read me the rest of that stuff another 
ener He rose. “I'll tell you, I’ll just 
gop 

Miss Hicks had feebly protested, but he 
vanished into the bedroom, returning 
quickly with a pillow and one of his rugs. 


“Now here’’—he spread the rug over 
her—‘‘and here’’—he pushed the pillow 
beneath her head. ‘Go on, catch up your 
sleep. I’m all right.’ 

She had again begun to protest, but 
finally relaxed. 

“Well, if you say so ——”’ 

“I do; I insist.” 

Again he received the look, but now it 
was only almost secretive. She dropped her 
eyes because they were showing that he had 
made her self-conscious. A little tremor of 
this went over her face. She did not look up 
as she said “‘ Thanks.” 

“You’re welcome!” He critically sur- 
veyed his work. “Just a moment! There!’ 

He moved her head a trifle, his fingers on 
the sleek black hair below her cap, and 
made a slight change in the pillow’s position. 
She looked up asshe again thanked him. She 
was not quite startled, he decided, but he 
knew she had suddenly thought him queerer 
than ever. He busied himself in his room 
until an inspection proved that she slept. 
He watched her thus a moment. There were 
faint shadows under the eyes. Waking, she 
had become more and more formidable to 
him as the days went on and his study of 
woman progressed. He was aware that he 
rather feared her, that he must always be on 
his guard. Now, in sleep, she had lost this 
power to cow him. In sleep she seemed 
oddly defenseless. 

He tiptoed back to his room, emerging 
presently with his stick and a light over- 
coat. He probably wouldn’t wear it— 
strong men of the open would hardly wear 
overcoats on sunny days—still, carrying 
one was not weak. After another long look 
at the relaxed, the defenseless Miss Hicks, 
he tiptoed off the brick-paved court to the 
green turf and walked briskly around the 
house. At the front he stood uncertainly a 
moment. 

In reaching this bungalow-villa the 
Clinch car had, at some point near by, 
passed a spacious motor emporium with 
sumptuous cars in show windows. His eye 
had caught the glitter, and he now tried to 
guess the location of the place. He was ten 
minutes finding it in a populous street four 
blocks away. And all the time he was con- 
scious of adventure. He, a carefully housed 
invalid, fully dressed and out there walking 
a street as if nothing ailed him! He had a 
sensation of running away—something he 
had never dared do as a small boy. What 
would Seaver say? He had even forgotten, 
in the day’s strange excitement, to take two 
of the important medicines. Suppose Seaver 
found that out! 

He stood before the shop window, study- 
ing a car. It wouldn’t do to start directly 
in with a motorcycle; better learn a car 
first. He liked the color of the car exposed 
in the second window. It was pale green, 
like the last night’s gown of Miss Hicks. He 
entered the splendid emporium and a sales- 
man came to greet him. 

“Looking for something in a ——” 

“How much for that one?” Rufus inter- 
rupted, pointing with his stick at the efful- 
gent green car. 

The salesman seemed loath to name crude 
figures before explaining in detail that this 
car was probably the best buy in the mar- 
ket, bar none, and that for a man wishing 
to have the best 

“How much?” demanded the unlistening 
patron. 

He was incisive. The salesman reluc- 
tantly named a figure. 

“All right, I’ll take it.” 

The salesman was incredulous. He knew 
a lot of things about that car; he had 
learned to say them persuasively; he had 
believed, moreover, that it was necessary 
to say them—and say them—before a sale 
could be made. He began once more his 
impassioned travelogue through the car’s 
intricacies, using terms not only meaning- 
less to his client but irritating. 

“All right, all right! I’ll take it. Where 
can I write a check?” 

The salesman had been hurt; now he be- 
came dignified. A sale was a sale, but all 
those beautiful things he could say about 
the car! No buyer with a shred of heart 
would have shut him off. 

“You'll find everything you need right 
down there at the desk.” He stepped along 
beside the patron and he would accept the 
check, but their social relations were ter- 
minated. 

Rufus Billop walked home with much of 
a sad-dog air, not above the occasional 
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The seven-passenger Six Sedan 
Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 


"The Four-Door Six Coupé - 
Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, Standard 
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The five-passenger Six Sedan 
Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 
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A Wonderful Grou 


Never before in a long history of fine acit 
ment has Nash resourcefulness and eri 
originality revealed itself with such dowt 
decisiveness as in this complete new Ii 
open and enclosed models. 


Their introduction to the American it 
constitutes in every worth-while sense! 
chapter in automotive progress. | 


They offer in point of appearance a dgi 
and beauty of body line that is of arts 
and distinctive individuality. | 


They provide a performance so brilliait! 
so remarkable as to engage your imm 
and unqualified admiration. | 


And from the seriously practical inves 
viewpoint they can truthfully be said ¢ 
new and far higher standard of motor cat! 
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Vs The five-passenger Four Sedan 
Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
vy 


Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 
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nt Nash engineering stands for, all that 
lactory practice represents in the way of 
icy and excellence, is embodied in these 
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‘ts in advanced and distinguished degree. Ne 
lyresents them for your inspection, con- a}le 


tthat, with that fairness and soundness 
ment so essentially American, you will 
| them the high place in your esteem 
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vell deserve. 
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The four-cylinder Carriole 
Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 
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iew Six group includes the Roadster, 
issenger /ouring, seven-passenger 
1, Sport model, Victoria, five-passenger 
Four-door Coupe, and Sedan for seven. 


ie new Four line embraces the Roadszer, 


¥-passenger /ouring, the Sport car, the 
de, and the Sedan. 


NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


The Six Victoria 


Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 
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Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 
———— eee 


BN : 
Made 
Durposely : 
SMall CO7 “pmsfee 
clean all “~ 
your teeth! 


Seriously speaking, mouths 
aren't nearly so big as cer- 
tain time-worn jests make 
them out to be. And most 
everybody prefers a smaller 
tooth brush! 


Dr. West's Tooth Brush is 
made purposely small and 
shaped to fit every mouth. 
No straining or stretching 
when you brush your teeth! 
—just a pleasant, easy oper- 
ation which quickly proves 
that Dr. West’s is the logi- 
cal brush to clean the teeth 
the one correct way. 


Authorities will tell you 
that Dr. West's is a teeth- 
saving, health-preserving 
brush. Your dealer can 
supply you; your dentist 
will approve. 


In Three Sizes at All Good Dealers’ |) 


Cleans 
(oh Os ae 8B) 


Cleans 


INS LDE 


and BETWEEN 


To properly brush your teeth — brush 

own on your upper teeth; up on your 
lowers—from the gums toward the biting 
surfaces. Do not brush from left to right, 
“for your tooth brush will jump the spots 
and crevices which are very important. 


TOOTH 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


a ee! 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago New York 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
floated down, blandly ignoring a certain law 
of specific gravity that in the dream had 
been little more than a vague rumor. 

He smiled at this exploit of daring—po- 
tential daring, perhaps—and, listening to 
little night sounds that come in a sleeping 
house, he lulled himself back to sleep with 


| pictures of the new car. It was a beautiful 
| car, a thing of glittering allure; a bit pom- 


pous, maybe, yet rather feminine in its lines 
and in the tricky just-right placing of its 
minor embellishments. But it looked 
staunch, trustworthy, quite the car for a 
man who, before his discovery of women— 
before he was stricken with madness by the 
sequence of evils attending this discovery— 
had distrusted all motor cars and entered 
them with the most poignant misgiving, 
only at the sternest demands of necessity. 
If one must lead a butterfly’s little life, 
driven by the unconscious fundamental 
within him, better this car than any other 
he had brought himself to notice. 

As to motorcycles—he wondered if they 
could also be had in a pale green—he had 
never observed one except in motion; then 
he always looked the other way as they flew 
by; deafening with their sharp, exasperated 
explosions; sounds of pure spite, it seemed. 
The swathed, goggled, crouched figures that 
bestrode them appeared like malicious be- 
ings from another planet; Martians, per- 
haps. . Knowing them, however, to be 
actually earth-born, he had supposed them 
victims of some rabid form of dementia. 
Paranoiaes, probably, allowed in the course 
of civilization’s decay to infest public road- 
ways and be a spitting menace to the sane; 
even to themselves. 

It was this last thought that nearly tight- 
ened his nerves out of their sleepy relaxa- 
tion. He recalled that these afflicted people 
seemed always to be colliding fatally with 


| stout obstructions, dashing madly into iron 


pillars, careening against granite walls, prov- 
ing their lack of impetus to cleave heavy 
trucks, and being picked up and searched 
for clues to their irrecoverable identities. 
More than once he had read of these hum- 
ble casualties, not with anything quite so 


| gross as rejoicing, but at least with a melan-: 


choly tempered abundantly by resignation. 


| And these were not Edgar Wyatts, pervert- 
| ing their machines to unholy uses. They 


were everyday people, perhaps using full 
measures of caution. Perhaps many were 
even timid. Perhaps some were just learn- 
ing to ride a motorcycle. 

He stirred uneasily and dismissed the 
sinister mechanisms. He recalled the sheen 
of the new car, reassuringly stable in that 
proud show window. He drifted off again 
on this, and awakened only when a bar of 
thin yellow light came through the door 


_and lay across his bed. 


As he shaved the newly discovered face, 
he found himself deciding that this morning 
he would not dress; perhaps later in the 
day. But he would not be found dressed. 
It might mislead Aunt Beulah and Miss 
Hicks. They would think him stronger than 
he was, without excuse for longer continuing 
the employment of a trained nurse. They 
mustn’t get such notions. For it was no 
use pretending that his rash behavior of the 
morning before had been anything but a 
paltry gesture of bravado. True, the day 
had gone well with him; it had, indeed, 
been a wonderful day; he had eaten and 
slept well after his violent exercise; he still 
pulsed with the strange influx of life from 
that new dynamo lately set up within him. 
But he remained, nevertheless, an authentic 


| invalid. He was weak, frail, still doomed; 


at any moment the skilled service of a nurse 
might be required; common sense dictated 
that one be kept on the spot. Aunt Beulah 
and Miss Hicks shouldn’t be given wrong 
notions about his still critical state. It was 
simple honesty, this morning, to be found 
in bed where sickly people belonged and 
where nurses would suppose them to be. 

He paused here between two strokes of 
the razor, suddenly engaged by a curious 
flicker of the eyes in the mirror. He studied 
the eyes. They were opaque with falsity, 
eyes that any sane observer would distrust 
at a glance. They might deceive him, but 
a one else. But neither did they deceive 

im! 

The eyes cleared as he determined this. 
Very well! He wanted to keep Miss Hicks, 
let the reasons be what they would. Maybe 
his need of her as a nurse was not the direst; 
yet she was of undoubted value in other ca- 
pacities. Takeherasalaboratory specimen; 
her personality was rich in the problems he 
wrestled with. Observation—patient ob- 
servation and experiment—was the only 
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safemethod withthisenigmaofwomen. De- 
ductions were vain, logic impotent. Women 
discomfited logic. Take Miss Hicks—logic, 
abashed, slunk from her presence. She was 
too valuable a specimen to let go, even were 
he Stanley Howard’s superior in brawn, 
Edgar Wyatt’s envy in daring. 

But the eyes in the glass still met his with 
reluctance. He concluded the debate; in 
short, he wanted Miss Hicks around. And 
was duplicity her privilege alone? Couldn’t 
a man, now and then, in real emergencies, 
be just a trifle disingenuous? What if he 
did want, Miss Hicks around for purely, 
though confusingly, personal reasons? The 
eyes in the glass'steadied upon his, became 
bright, candid. 

With this candor they now surveyed. the 
array of medicine bottles on a glass shelf 
at his hand. Here was another deception 
he had practiced. All day yesterday he had 
forgotten these helpful drugs, and he had 
kept it from Seaver. More than that; he 
knew he had determined that today he 
would, though not forgetting, neglect them. 
They hurtfully blurred his picture of him- 
self as Hell’s-Fury Brackett. Strong men 
of the open didn’t bother with nonsense like 
that and he should have the daring not to. 

Straight in the face of a life’s teaching, a 
life’s bitter experience, he rather timidly re- 
nounced his medicines. If fear of results 
threatened he would think of Aunt Beulah, 
who had never even trifled with medicine— 
a dentist once in Syracuse! And she was 
healthy. That god, Motion, newly presid- 
ing over the altar of strict Science, must be 
having a grand time through the medium- 


‘ ship of Aunt Beulah’s sound tissues, finding 


her an incomparable instrument of delight. 
In moments of doubt he would bask in the 
glow of Aunt Beulah’s undrugged immunity. 
Even Aunt Sena had abjured medicines and 
still lived; lived, moreover, a convinced 
butterfly, reckless of broken wings, of win- 
ter’s coming. He paused to wonder coolly 
if she and that outrageous Cleaver had 
really found something tangible—some an- 
swer to life that was more than death. He 
could almost believe it. 

He reverted to Seaver. Seaver would be 
alarmed at his fantastic defection—the 
carefully prescribed drugs going untasted. 
So Seaver would have to be deceived; he 
must never know the grave risks his patient 
ran. Deception was vile, but something 
was here, living in him ardently; some- 
thing greater than Seaver, and no mere 
shuffling or evasion would do. Practical 
measures would be necessary. He took up 
the bottles from which he should have dosed 
himself the day before and carefully poured 
from them into the basin the quantities 
prescribed. 

He contemplated this trick, then aggra- 
vated its evil by again pouring out the dos- 
age for the day he was beginning. Miss 
Hicks must also be hoodwinked. He must 
stop her from bringing the stuff to him. He 
would tell her he preferred to dose himself, 
and she would note the lowering bottles. 
What if it was tricky? He couldn’t be 
blamed for that which the unconscious fun- 
damental drove him headlong on to. He 
finished shaving and went into the bedroom 
whistling softly—and far off key—one of 
those delirious cacophonies to which Amer- 
ica now danced down the road of ruin. He 
stepped to it unconsciously. 

He began looking for the moth of over- 
night and found it in its old place, still with 
slow-moving, meditative wings, as if it pon- 
dered the merits of mechanism versus vital- 
ism. He reached it from a chair, gently 
clutching the brown wings when they came 
together, and carried it to the door. As he 
held it up for release he noted that one of 
the wings was notched at the top; already 
in some misadventure the delicate fabric 
had been torn. 

But the wing still sufficed, for when he 
tossed the frail shred of life into the morn- 
ing air its flight efficiency showed unim- 
paired. It soared high, circled, then came 
down to flutter above the opened pink rose. 
Lightly it came to rest on a petal, and once 
again the wings moved slowly with their 
effect of studious contemplation. 

He regarded the creature and was sud- 
denly suffused with a feeling that carried 
queer little values of parenthood for him— 
he had sent a child of his own out into the 
open. He drew a long quivering breath, 
rather fierce with some nameless joy. He 
glanced at the blue of the warming sky, 
drew another breath that seemed all of in- 
vincible confidence, and went in to his bed. 

He pulled the covers up and prepared to 
seem more ailing than usual. He must be 
expert in this feigning of feebleness. If he 


did it well Miss Hicks m 
alarm. He wouldn’t mind 
alarmed about him. But he 
membered that Miss Hicks woy 
ing whatever that might be ex; 
a normal person, even a nom 
So, whatever she showed, it woy 
cause that seemed reasonable—} 
like alarm. And yet he la 
Her not being in the least a 
ceased to enrage him. It was fy 
Then he laughed at somethin 
the convinced lifelong invalid, 
of dolors and cowardices, hope 


knock sounded on the door hej: 
away, shielded any that might | 
eyes, fixed his face as he though; 
expect to see it, and called to} 

Miss Hicks entered with her 
morning.” 


Urn 


morning. He achieved it wit} 
one who considerately hold;| 
worst. Miss Hicks showed no} 
cern. Q 


something about not feeling | 


folly. He considered, 
beaten look she anticipated. x 
pression altered. She had enjoid 
moment of triumph, but his 2 
He’d take that sort of thing ouit 
if he must go on needing a nub. 

“Breakfast?” he said. “Whyo 

“Your hot milk and toast? 

She was surprised, he saw, ti 
even talk of breakfast. 

“Oh, yes, that—and anythg 
has out there.” He was cal) 
““Some bacon and eggs, perhs. 

She moved slowly off with li 
nod. He’d taken her down. N/js 
know what to think, except i 
keeping on being foolish. Shefo 
the tray, still doubtingly, anda 
with veiled, disingenuous glai2s 
ate. She pretended to be busy} 
about the room, but he knewh 
watched. He ate one of the egea 
of the other to make it plausle 
would not have been enough. 

Meantime he regarded the v 
bacon as if they were dainties/¥ 
last. Why didn’t she quit her |\tt 
go? She continued to putter, @ 
could no longer be ignored. 1 
piece in his fingers; he could fis 
more quickly that way. 

And now he was not dismay}! 
asked himself, ‘‘What woul 
Brackett do?” There was bul 


from a right-minded_nurse,}! 
woman, a peculiar individual? 
species, who knew that he ki 
not be eating bacon; that he? 
rash thing boastfully. ve P 
be doing things that would? 
forget a few strips of bacon. | 

“Thanks,” he said. “I co? 


managed. 
could overlook a bit of 
the rebuke was there. 


ginued from Page 84) 

k the tray without show- 
again, but he knéw what 
She thought he was piling 
ould have to pay, soon or late, 
yashing her firm hands of all 
for it. Let her think so while 
\feantime he would play upon 


ooked in an hour later, hum- 
\erted eyes as she busied her- 
2 again as a fretful invalid, 
1 weak in decision. 

' should like to get up and 


<d feebly. 

yoked at him, if not in alarm, 
‘concern. 

afraid you shouldn’t; I’m 
you should stay right there 
r your hard day yesterday.” 
atisfying; he had got under 
\(e appeared to accept this ad- 
ned languidly on his pillow. 
» had gone, leaving him in a 
deep lethargy, he was out and 


xy about cravats. He had 
‘uch attention to cravats be- 
ythe neutral shades salesmen 
xfer for him. He must have 
43. Heran through his present 
ected a thing of pale green 
s;wered with a modest pearl. 
i¢ to make his hair stay in place, 
to sit outside without a cap. 
jiiad too long followed its own 
9) rought under control at once. 
oyreak from confinement even 
sied to the court. 
h) discovered him there, Miss 
‘1d him one long, blasting look 
dil and for hours thereafter 
dignified aloofness with an 


Pee another suit of tweeds, 


nof implication that she hoped 
aember, when the crash came, 
eople had warned him. Even 
sented, at two o’clock, to read 
r\cploits of the careful and effi- 
Vyatt, her dignity was chill- 
4 these further exploits had 
tof them into a common emo- 
*| such tales did she thaw ever 
his was when she showed him 
“4 of the reckless big boy cor- 
a death of messy violence. 
yjad shuddered together over 
ee back to the portrait where 
g more hazardous than con- 
1a with three-quarters of his 
|icks studied the result of this 
s] arrived at conclusions. 
she’s wonderful looking; and 
yi. But after all’’—she medi- 
t} of a forefinger just touching 
) “after all, he’s not nearly so 
d:ing as Stanley Howard, do 


zy,” he assented, and had a 
hi of friendly recognition. 
¢, He was vague as to the pre- 
othe word in this connection. 
wut his hand up to the green 
lof course, it needed more than 
xe one magnetic looking. He 
‘)2e. He found in it now some 
of a resemblance elusive yet 
' mentioned this with unfor- 


1 about him—expression, I 
‘sme of Mr. Clinch, as if he 
(something.”’ 
> Something!”” Miss Hicks 
'/eight on the last word. The 
ieer, and it was not for Edgar 
Liin’t see it,” she added; and 
deg evenly spaced words, 
linch is the biggest fish un- 


. 


inwardly at this, but main- 


‘ce of superior calm. What 
(ld know of men? Let her 
siled with large tolerance. 
mseem overly pleased with any 
ls of mine, not with Clinch or 
5osh,”’ 
a) me”—she injected a sort of 
Vinto each word—‘‘they’re a 
of bunch of train robbers.” 
me too far; and, besides, he 
el een mighty good friends to 
i¢ “Your own friends are un- 
4/Perior lot, but I don’t believe 
) three men among them who 
2 ‘ward as these three did when 
alr of life and death with me. 
Wiything for me.” 
"Her 


glance held a momen- 
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“Really! They’re wonderful types, 
shrewd, but big-hearted men, such as you 
find only here in the West; generous with 
their money, and always ready ——” 

““What’s that—money, did you say?” 
Miss Hicks gave him her full attention. 

“Money! Just that! A hundred thou- 
sand dollars when I needed money and 
hadn’t that many cents.’’ He glowed in a 
fervor of defense. 

““A hundred thousand dollars?”’ No 
question now that Miss Hicks was im- 
pressed. 

“Exactly that, and they stand to lose it 
all if I don’t In the event of a certain 
happening. That is, it’s almost bound to 
happen.” 

“Oh!” This was heavy with significance. 
Miss Hicks shut in her glance. She seemed 
to have been told a lot more than could be 
found in the words. ‘“‘And suppose it 
doesn’t happen—this happening that’s al- 
most bound to happen?”’ Now she looked 
at him. He thought it would be called a 
piercing gaze. 

“Naturally, I took measures to protect 
them. If I should—that is, if I don’t hold 
out for three years, until my father’s estate 
is divided, their hundred thousand is gone. 
Of course, if I should hold out ——’” 

“Of course—of course! You wouldn’t 
have to tell me that.”” Her gaze continued 
to pierce. ‘‘And of course you 
signed a paper?” 

“T believe there was something 
of that sort.” 

“Tl bet there was!”’ said-Miss 
Hicksin low but clear tones. 

He was irritated. 

“You wouldn’t under- 
stand, of course. Natu- 
rally, it had to be in legal 
form.” 

“Oh, naturally,’ as- 
sented Miss Hicks. She 
turned away, meditating so 
long that he thought she 
had dismissed the thing, 
but of a sudden she broke 
out: ‘‘Big-hearted, those 
old freshes! That pernick- 
ety old Mr. Peck—he’s a 
pint of sorghum. Know 
what that is? It’s a kind 
of sour molasses. And that 
other old smoothy—old 
scraggy-face —what’s his 
name? MelIntosh! And 
that Clinch with his big 
overhanging eyes! Oh, yes, 
they’re all giving money 
away —jolly old philan- 
thropists!”’ 

“Pretty much that—in 
my case. You’ve described 
them. Philanthropists.” 

Again she searched his 
face—her own eyes enig- 
matic, concealing—till he 
nervously put a hand up 
to smooth his hair. At last 
her eyes left him, their ver- 
dict still obscure. 

“Tsn’t that just like 
you?” she asked. She said 
it brightly, kindly, as if it 
were something to which 
his agreement was in- 
evitable. She might 
have been saying, ‘‘Isn’t it a lovely day!” 

“‘Possibly,’’ he answered with rising dig- 
nity. “You seem to find a tremendous lot 
of things that are just like me.” 

She appeared to ignore this. She drew a 
long breath as one reaching enforced con- 
clusions. , 

“All right—and of course it’s not my af- 
fair—it’s nervy of me to say what I have” — 
he expostulated with raised hand and a 
deprecating ‘‘Oh!’’—“‘but all the same, 
you’re simply a child compared to those old 
wolves. Money dealings! Murder! If it’s 
anything like that, you’ll simply be the 
dripping roast!”’ She finished this in a 
glow of lofty commiseration. 

“T tried to explain,” he said, inexplicably 
dampened. ‘But of course it’s no use.” 

“Not a bit,’’ said Miss Hicks brightly. 

“‘They are very anxious to see me well.” 

“T’ll say they’d be!”’ she declared, and in- 
stantly plunged into another nerve-racking 
scene in which Edgar Wyatt, by all the 
sacred laws of probability, should have been 
dashed to earth from a height richly suffi- 
cient to end his mad career. 

The listener had become sullen. He did 
not listen closely. For that matter, the 
mind of the reader seemed but partially on 
the printed words. She read with an irrita- 
tion they could hardly have called out. 


He Studied the Eyes. 
Eyes That Any Sane Observer Would Distrust at a Glance 
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But Rufus soon regained the tolerance this 
girl so often seemed to require. What 
creatures women were, with their snap 
judgments on mere fragments of evidence! 
Of course, lack of training would explain 
their failure to grasp ordinary business 
niceties; but how could they be so dense to 
ethical values, so blind to the spirit that 
made for generous friendship among mem- 
bers of the thinking sex? Old sorghum! 
Old smoothy! Scraggy-face! That Mr. 
Clinch—the biggest fish unpickled! And 
he, an astute Rufus Billop—the dripping 
roast! Where had the girl learned such 
terms—how become so proficient in the 
urban vulgate? Hisirritation was succeeded 
by a kindly pity for her shortcomings. Why 
expect more from her than from the other 


They Were Opaque With Falisity, 


airy thing? He now saw it again with its 
one notched wing, fluttering in sunlight. Let 
them both live out their brief day, happy, 
uninstructed! 

From this pleasant musing he wandered 
into a still more agreeable impatience, for 
the green car should be coming. By three 
the man had said. He looked at his watch. 
It wouldn’t be long. 

Miss Hicks continued to read as if deeply 
offended by Edgar Wyatt. Presently she 
glanced up, listening. The sound of a low, 
confident purr reached the court, rising 
smoothly in volume. 

Miss Hicks said, ‘““Why, there’s a car 
coming back in here!”’ 

The car came on over the concrete drive- 
way, past the classy Clinch villa, and halted 
before the door of the classy garage. It 
was a green car, almost excessively green, 
and new. It seemed to glitter more than 
was quite necessary. 

“A Luxton!”? exclaimed Miss Hicks. 
“My, what a beauty!”’ 

A stout man in the working garb of a 
machinist incongruously descended from 
the lordly vehicle and looked about him. 

“So it’s a Luxton, isit? Yes, I remember 
that wasitsname. JI ran around to the shop 
and bought it yesterday.” 

Miss Hicks studied him. 


| 
if a 
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“Ran around!’’ she murmured. She 
threw her magazine aside and herself ran into 
the house, emerging a moment later with 
Aunt Beulah, who was clad in a sky-blue 
kimono, not coiffed for public appearance, 
and far gone with a gurgling excitement. 
“Bought a car and never said a word—yes, 
sir, a Luxton! There it is!” 

“Can I have the key to the garage?”’ he 
coolly asked. Aunt Beulah stopped gur- 
gling and stared. 

“Tt’s just a car I ran around and bought 
yesterday,” he explained. 

“Ran around? Rufus Billop, my good- 
ness!’ 

“Well, stepped around, if you like.” 

“Clear down to that agency ” Aunt 
Beulah was genuinely diverted from the 
Luxton. An invalid whose 
only gait familiar to her was 
a cane-helped totter! And 
he talked of running! Even 
stepping was sensational— 
stepping six long blocks. 
“Well, I never!” she ad- 
mitted. 

“The key to the garage,” 
he insisted. 

“One minute—I’ll have 
it right here.”’ 

She glanced back as she 
fled. She appeared to sus- 
pect that the Luxton might 
fly off again before it could 
be locked up. 

He stood gazing with ut- 
ter nonchalance at the car, 
possibly a bit overdone be- 
cause he knew that Miss 
Hicks was studying him. At 
least she wouldn’t say this 
was just like him. Aunt 
Beulah sped back with the 
key, holding it out to him 
in a shaking hand, while the 
other clutched her kimono 
with its wandering riot of 
pink wistaria. The women 
stood there while he went to 
the waiting guardian, un- 
locked the door, rolled it 
back, and the car, resuming 
its gentle purr, swept into 
the opening. The man si- 
lenced its activity with, so 
it seemed to the owner, a 
magic touch. 

“Here she is,’”’ he said. 

“So I see,’’ assented 
Rufus, not knowing what 
was usual on such occa- 
sions. The man procured a 
bit of waste and solicitously rubbed a spot 
on the windshield. The spot proving ob- 
durate, he mounted the running board to 


_ breathe tenderly upon it. 


The car’s owner glanced back at the still 
distant women who were rapidly exchanging 
comments that, he was certain, became an 
unbroken series of collisions. Neither ever 
waited for the other to finish. 

He spoke to the man: ‘I wonder if I 
could get you to run her for me.” 

“Not me; I’m the foreman back there in 
the machine shop.” 

“T shall need someone—anyway till I— 
till I get a little used to the machinery.” 

The man looked the speaker over with- 
out seeming to. His statement sounded 
plausible; every bit of that. 

“You can advertise or go to an agency— 
plenty of chauffeurs. Of course, it ain’t 
none too easy to find good ones.”’ 

“TI want a good one—best I can get. 
: want a man that can make her go—go 

astau 

“That won’t be no trouble; none in the 
least.”’ 

“T thought you might have someone 
around the shop.” 

“No, I don’t think so; not now. They 
was a driver loose there last week, but he 
took on a party up to Santa Barbara.”’ The 
speaker searched his memory, then bright- 
ened. “Say, I know a guy that could take 
that engine down in the dark and have her 
all up again in the same, without mislaying 
a nut. Name’s Claude Titus. He’d make 
her go fast—wouldn’t give you the least 
trouble that way. And I happen to know 
he’s out of a job. Claude Titus, his name 
is, and ke 

He broke off to study the lines of the 
Luxton. His look was admiring; he ab- 
sently polished a bit of nickel with a fon- 
dling touch. He underwent a struggle of 
some sort, and conscience won. This Lux- 
ton should not be needlessly exposed to mis- 
adventure. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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HAT does the automobile mean to farm life?” Th 


National Automobile Chamber of Commerce asked th 


question of thousands of farmers three years ago. 
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The farmers and their wives answered. “It has added 6 
per cent to our productivity,” they said, “and improved ou! 
living conditions more than 40 per cent.” / 
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General Motors, a family of many companies building pas. 
senger cars and trucks, has helped to bring better and cheape 
transportation to the farmer. i 


Its motor trucks carry his products to the city marke 
or shipping station more quickly and economically. Its pas 
senger cars bring the shops, amusements, social life an 
schools of the town to his family. Miles have been reduce - 
to minutes. | 


With the automobile, a second force has been at work t 
bring a new day for the farmer—and a new evening, toc 


That force is Electricity. i 


We 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET + OakLaND + OLpsmosBiLE + GMC Trucks 


By making 
mm life more attractive 
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i Delco-Light Company, at Dayton, Ohio, one of the 
‘visions of General Motors, was a pioneer in carrying elec- 
‘city to the farm. 


Today its organization extends to every rural community, 
id Delco-Light electric plants are providing the convenien- 
33 and labor saving devices of the city for tens of thousands 
farms. 


{Delco-Light transforms dark homes into bright and cheer- 
homes. It frees the hand that carried the lantern. It pumps 
viter. It turns the cream separator. It churns butter and 


os clothes. 


'Delco-Light lifts the heavy tasks from human shoulders 
ad performs them in half the time. 


By adding its resources to the strength of the Delco-Light 
Ompany, General Motors builds added value into each 
[:lco-Light product, and assists in giving to the farmer the 
g2atest possible value for the money he spends. 
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elps the farm 


Delco-Light 
Farm Electric Plant 


Delco-Light 
Electric 
Washing Machine 


Delco-Light 
Water System 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many trustworthy cars 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators * Jacox Steering Gears * : mete 
New Departure Ball Bearings + Klaxon Warning Signals + Hyatt Roller Bearings * Jaxon Rims + Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Inland Steering Wheels +* Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


} 


i Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Lancaster Steel Products *°* 


| 


Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs — AC Speedometers 


$3() to°38 PER SET 

OF FOUR 
complete with attaching 
fittings. Special model for 
FORDS (clamp-on fit- 
tings; no holes to drill), 
$25 set of four. Prices 
F.O.B. factory. Dealers 
everywhere. Satisfaction. 
or-money-back guarantee. 


Tour on 
Hartfords 


i Bs touring time! And you'll 
never realize how much can 
be added to its pleasures until 
you equip your car with Hartford 
Shock Absorbers. 

Mileuponmile,hourafterhour, 
you'll roll along with scarcely 
asign of fatigue, hardly a thought 
of the road. Hartfords bid you 
relax—enjoy yourself—take in 
the scenery you missed last year 
dodging holesand bumps, slowing 
down over rough spots, tiring 
your eyes, wearying your arms, 
racking your nerves. 

Eighteen years of continuous, 
growing success testify to the su- 
periority of the Hartford method. 
No other principle of spring con- 
trol so instantly and positively 
responds to every action of the 
spring. None more gradually and 
softly checks both its compression 
and rebound from heavy jolts; 
none more completely absorbs its 
myriad vibrations. 


In the 1923 Indianapolis 
Speedway Race 


Hartford-equipped cars again captured the 


highest honors. In every Indianapolis 
race since the establishment of this famous 
motor classic, in 1911, Hartford-equipped 
cars have been overwhelmingly predomi- 
nant among the prize winners. 

Where the utmost is desired—whether 
in speed or in riding comfort—the necessity 
for Hartfords has become traditional. 

EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 


West Side Avenue and Carbon Place 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The new improved 


Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


“Makes every road a boulevard” 
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(Continued from Page 87) 

“The fact is, mister, I’m bound to tell 
you this guy, Claude Titus, he loves to 
make ’em go fast. He’s a good friend of 
mine, but I’m bound to say it of him. He 
got to riding motorcycles over in France, 
carrying telegrams around from one general 
to another, and so forth, and he went fast 
because he had to—he had one of the things 
shot right to pieces under him—and he 
come back here with the habit. You get 
him in a car and he forgets the war is over. 
The best guy in the world; but that’s his 
weakness, and I really wouldn’t advise 
you —— You take a car like that, built 
like a watch, running sweet, not a sour note 
anywhere; it’s got a right to good handling. 
That’s what I say. This Claude boy ain’t 
just what I’d pick out—mind you, he’s 
game, and all that ——” 

“But if it’s only because he goes fast— 
I told you I wanted one like that.” 

The other deliberated. After all, there 
were more Luxtons in the world, and the 
Luxton factory was busy; if this man 
wanted to turn one over to Claude Titus, 
after he’d been given the right steer about 
Claude—but his conscience constrained him 
to further data. 

“Tt’s only right to tell you, mister, that 
Claude’s been fired from four different jobs 
the last year just for this complaint ’m 
telling you about. He tries to keep slow; 
but he gets to thinking he’s back in little old 
France. It makes the ladies nervous; and 
he’s always getting fined for speeding; and 
that last boss of his, he run him into a big li- 
mousine full of Elks that come out of a cross- 
road, going toa picnic, and got stalled. There 
was quite some damage to pay for that. 
Still, if you want to take a chance 2 

“T do,” said the car’s owner steadily. 
“He sounds like the man I need. I wouldn’t 
have thought so from his name, though. 
Claude doesn’t sound so fe 

“‘ Aw,” the man smiled, “‘you can forget 
Claude. The boys call him Buzz. What say 
I send him around to you tomorrow? I can 
get him on the telephone tonight, most 
likely.” 

“Do, please!” 

‘Well, I hope nothing happens,” said the 
man, and went thoughtfully away. 


XIX 


S HE stalked back to his seat in the 

court, the women met him on their way 

to the garage. Miss Hicks gave him a prob- 

ing look. Aunt Beulah was still electrified 
by this very common act of purchase. 

“Rufus G. Billop, my goodness!’’ The 
remainder of her speech passed to her com- 
panion: “A man in his state!’ Aunt 
Beulah was not easily persuaded of the un- 
usual. It had taken her weeks to believe 
that he was sick. It would take her other 
weeks, he saw, to believe that he was greatly 
improved—not well, of course; not well 
enough to dispense with a trained nurse, 
but vastly better. 

Through the garage door the women 
could be seen inspecting the car; could be 
heard, indeed. They tried the back seat, 
then tried the front, blowing the horn from 
this vantage, a horn keyed to a note of shrill 
warning, a bugle blast to the watching sol- 
dier. They slammed the doors repeatedly, as 
if incredulous of their nice adjustment. 
They climbed to the front seat and again 
worked the horn. They lifted the hood and 
interrupted each other with hasty pointings 
and swift comment about items of the ex- 
posed interior. They were later seen to be 
putting doubtful forefingers against the 
car’s polished sides. They behaved like 
savages viewing an automobile for the first 
time; or like children. That was it—chil- 
dren. The watcher spiced his nonchalance 
by getting a book and becoming absorbed 
in its pages. The purchasing of a car was 
not sensational. Women must be children 
about it; but, with the buyer, there would 
be none of this emotional reaction so ab- 
surdly out of proportion to the event—ordi- 
nary, even banal. 

As he bent over his book, turning a page 
at plausible intervals, he wondered what 
explosions might ensue if they knew his 
real designs. Probably Miss Hicks would 
explode too. Indeed, they would already 
be protesting against his choice of a chauf- 
feur notoriously unsafe—one that broke 
speed laws, one that had in his mania de- 
molished a handsome limousine containing 
elks. He idly wondered why elks were taken 
to picnics and taken in limousines. Young 
ones, doubtless. Anyway, he sincerely 
hoped Claude Titus had lost none of his 
spirit. Claude would, if he kept his job, 
have to make her hum; and after Claude 
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had taught him how to drive, and all about 
machinery 

He looked up, as if from a debatable point 
raised by his author, picturing the green 
car in swift motion, driven by the owner, al- 
ready known asa speed enthusiast— perhaps 
as Hell’s-Fury Billop. He would His 
jaw dropped. High under the eaves of the 
Clinch villa was a superbly built spider’s 
web. Engineering skill of the highest order 
had been needed to anchor it there. It gave 
lightly to the breeze with the cunning play 
allowed its cords. And caught at its center 
was his own winged child of the morning— 
he saw that notch. The wings were no 
longer slow; they were swift in a frenzy of 
terror to tear free from the silken fetters so 
fine and yet so strong—yieldingly strong, 
for the whole web quivered under this life 
struggle. 

Were there silken traps, then, in a beau- 
tiful world seeming all of scented blossoms 
that lavished honey on thirsty moths? The 
wings beat swiftly, then rested in weariness, 
in doubt, in despair; then beat again in new 
hope, as if saying this could be only some 
stupid joke—could never be what it for a 
moment seemed to be in a world that for a 
whole day had been so perfectly a butter- 
fly’s world. A long moment he watched the 
wings, panic-swift, feeling the exhaustion 
and the dread when they slowed for the 
next access of strength that must surely 
bring release. It was a long moment, in- 
deed, before he recalled that he was merely 
watching Motion play a game with itself; 
that the victim could feel no terror, only 
the inconvenience of a strange obstacle im- 
peding flight. He even assured himself 
there was no way to break up the game; the 
creature couldn’t be reached. The pathetic 
fallacy aside, it must vibrate there until its 
little store of energy was spent. That was 
all; a tiny watch running down. 

All the same, he thought, he would have 
preferred tolook upon thestruggleat another 
time. It came inopportunely, because he 
had pictured Rufus Billop gnawing his way 
from a cocoon to flutter about roses in a 
butterfly world; and as a practical measure 
toward this charming life he had hoped the 
prospective Claude Titus was taught no 
caution by a few mishaps. Perhaps Claude 
Titus would swiftly snare him in some silken 
web where Motion would again play this 
game. He toyed with this fear; he put it 
down. What matter? The moth had lived 
to the full for a day, had known high rap- 
ture on the lifting air; and surely, on the 
breast of that open rose, an ecstasy so de- 
lectable that no cheap bribe of life could 
buy back the memory of it. 

That was the way to play Motion’s game. 
He would hire Claude—Buzz Titus—and, 
when he had learned the car, there was the 
motorcycle. That was the one practical 
word of any philosophy: Be something light 
and with wings, and die protesting—die 
hard! 

The women had decided that the car 
was, beyond any quibble, a Luxton; that 
they liked the color; that it must be easy to 
steer; and that they had always preferred 
open to closed cars. Aunt Beulah said, as 
they halted by him, that inside a limousine 
she was reminded of a hearse. 

She passed on, explaining confidentially 
to herself other things she liked about the 
new car. She was last heard to say, “Those 
perfectly darling wind guards each side of 
the shield a 

Miss Hicks remained, but seemed about 


go. 

“It’s a nice car,”’ she said primly; ‘but 
I should think you wouldn’t like it so near 
that old thing of your aunt’s. It might 
catch the mange.” 

“Oho!” he laughed. 

He couldn’t decide if she were pleased 
with him or not. At least she hadn’t yet 
said it was just 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hicks, who had followed 
his glance. “‘That poor butterfly caught in 
that horrible old web!’ 

“T’ve been watching it,”’ hesaid. “There 
wasn’t any way to free it.”’ - 

* “Poor, poor thing! How it must suffer!’ 

““You’re wrong there, of course. It isn’t 
suffering, hasn’t the machinery for it. If 
anything, it may be slightly annoyed. You 
know it’s only a tiny bit of motion that has 
jelled for a moment.” 

“And beating its wings all the time.” 

i “Time is only one of the aspects of mo- 
ion.” 

She looked at him sharply now. He knew 
what that look meant, and was ready. 

“Tsn’t that just # 

of just like me,’ he finished for her. 
“T suppose so, but would you mind telling 


like me. Sometimes I’m 
She shrugged. 
“Oh, well, this is like you 
thing with you is only som 
“Only something or other‘ 
truly puzzled. i 
“Yes; that poor thing up1 
tiny bit of motion; time is only 
or other of motion; and huma 
only something else; the eart} 
earth, and life is only germ cel] 
grown quite humanly impatie 
you know anything in the wid 
isn’t only something?” = 
He stared at her a long tim: 
thought. Her eyes, cleared « 


me why? So many things see 


I must be that way. Cheap y 
things, isn’t it? But, you see, 
itso long. I used to think I wa 
live a great while, and I guess 
make myself feel I’d be just ; 
the other way. I almost did 
live; now, somehow, I very m 
But I keep up the old habit 
it, I guess. 


openness of manner, an earnes| 
he had never shown her. 


eyes and she broke off lamely, 
talk to you! I never could! Vj 
You’re so—so different!”’ She} 
quickly. “That’s a lovely ear 
over her shoulder. : 


seemingly without cause o1 
trivial, negligible. 
Hicks could have had some my: 
in the incredible change, beyo 
her suspicion of Aunt Beulal 
first met, which had plunge 
the discovery, study and claif 
women; and beyond her tell 
things were just like him. M1) 
unbeknown to him, have Md 
unwitting but real influence ini 
of this miracle? i} 
The sun had fallen and thi 
chilly. As he rose he plas r 
imprisoned moth, and as he 
householder came out of a hidd! 
she had been resting, confidenti 
ture’s staunchness. She stoo! 
ment, seeming to yawn, then di 
catch. Her intention was pla 
crossed half the silken floor; | 
rising excitement and fell savy} 
mottled brown wing was locé 
in little eddying circles. Its mé 
in an effect of careless, ai 
real work began aloft. He ti 
Nothing of the Billop touch he 
As he went in he reflected th 
had been femininely unjust; sh) 
harshly of spiders. Who 
moths to spiders when the 
so obviously didn’t? He mijt 
minded her, too, that the ee 


fe 


was not only a female but one! 
views, for she would have eate}} 
the very honeymoon’s full ris 
dered what she would have 
But, of course, this was va 
tion. No one could know. | 

At dinner he ate roast beet? 


flesh suitably prepared. Aunt 
Miss Hicks made lively grime 
sion. ' i 
“T didn’t fancy it so much 
confessed. ‘It didn’t 


rare this time.” S| 
After dinner he listened, an¢ 
pricking feet, to a series Of A 


‘records, sitting aloof in a 
while she and Miss ‘Hicks 
¢@ merits. To one of especial 
‘\ynced on the rug until Aunt 
o breathe noticeably. The 
‘hm would steal through his 
ody, massing the attack on 
«cened feet. He fought it off 
nt. Not yet; but he would 
nis other studies to freshen 
) in an art requiring more 
age. He couldn’t do every- 


slowly the next morning. 
¢ he was aware at first only 
‘lhabits. He was still sick, 
ig prisoner of the bed; his 

msymptoms and drugs and 
Jyeager, medicinelike break- 
rousing memories destroyed 
machinery of habit. He 
‘, stretched, yawned; his 
i, with a tingle, like a foot or 
}1 been asleep. He hurried 
jas presently emptying the 
1 out, methodically. 

ound him back in bed, a 
Mit cientious invalid. 
oy wants to see you,’ she 
‘le’s at the garage.” 
bed to keep down his eager- 


shuffeur. I suppose I shall 
| ’ 


‘leem a hardship, a feat he 
wake in his weakened condi- 


ll,” said Miss Hicks. 

, after a significant, swift 
hopenhauer. It intimated 
d be managed in more ways 


, -~<ail - 


(i at first sight of the caller 
12 Titus had sent a boy to 
. He had deductively 
€applicant as a desperate- 
ui wild of eye, tense of pos- 
‘dened demon, more or less 
\tugging at fetters of con- 
.d him to low speeds. And 
s onspicuously none of this; 
uth, pale of eye and hair, 
‘he mild, reassuringly com- 
li no least hint of wayward 
a perhaps in a certain re- 
‘li competence with which 
Nor did his soft, slow 
dabt of his conservatism in 
tis. He was lean of build, 
s§° groomed, in gray cap, a 
-\id trousers of a suit origi- 
a beyond a doubt, for the 
re. He did not look like a 
jhe looked like a nice boy 
adn sport would be the 
stage stamps. He smiled 
o| Rufus Billop, who was dis- 
S/pointed. 
red that this was, indeed, 
Claude Titus himself who 
: this job of driving a car, 
| lease him well to have a 
for recommendations from 
\°, this had been a grouchy 
ho screamed like murder 
d to pay out a few dollars’ 
ale he had slowed his car 
niles an hour and couldn’t 
| He’d have to admit he’d 
ie with two or three par- 
| last one—peevish parties 
ve a recommend even if 
Hhwlgich he never had. Any- 
\ been to blame for these 
a1 spills and so forth. 
ely been misrepresented 
ile eagency. The possible 
{scouraged. He wanted the 
tlaude had been said to be, 
0, who plainly lacked daring, 
own frank confession, not 
| actually timid. Never in 
‘ettable encounters had he 
|} car down to fifteen miles 
4 the real culprits had been 
rty, maybe forty-five; in 
\invariably been road hogs, 
he gutter a car that was 
she room in the world and 
get around the speeders 
' yund at fifteen or even ten 


Ui’t do at all. This was evi- 
Owner decided he would 
| » to this disclosure. In a 
‘tainty he opened wide the 
ey would talk a little about 
then he would let Claude 
Probably he would be 
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afraid to drive so splendid a car, anyway, 
even at his customary speed of fifteen miles 
an hour. The owner looked at Claude pat- 
ronizingly, while Claude glanced furtively 
at the car. He gave it no more than a 
glance. He was overcome, Rufus realized, 
by its magnificence. 

“You see, my boy, what I want is some- 
one who can make her go. I’m afraid ay 
He paused in kindly hesitation. He wanted 
to let Claude down easy. 

“T could,” said Claude, but with no fer- 
vor of assurance; there had been scarce a 
break in the rhythmic kneading of his gum. 

“Are you sure now? Don’t you really 
think ——” 

“T could make her go,’ 
the same colorless tone. 

The unaffected owner considerately di- 
verted the talk to the car itself. 

“Rather good cars, those, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah—good,’”’ said Claude, with a 
veiled side glance at this one. 

Claude, in the very presence of an in- 
tended mistress, was being cold, guarded. 
He hadn’t been accepted yet. He was not 
going to betray his ardor, then be rebuffed. 

“What’s that little jigger for?” de- 
manded the owner. 

He cautiously touched a bit of shining 
metal. Probably the boy wouldn’t know. 

“Juice,” said Claude. 

The thing hadn’t puzzled him, seemingly. 
The owner was a little impressed. 

“Do you know all those other jiggers, 
too—every last one of ’em?”’ 

Claude came to life. He opened a door 
and was in the seat. He seemed to have 
been wafted there. His hands flew know- 
ingly among the jiggers; he pulled and 
pushed and turned and stepped on things 
with soundless, bewildering swiftness, his 
fingers needing not even a corner glance of 
guidance. With rapt, unseeing eyes, he 
wrought upon the car as a master performer 
upon an intricate organ, testing stops, 
making little adjustments with blind, sure 
fingers. Then a deft foot unerringly found 
a pedal, and the instrument responded with 
its confident purr; Claude listened, finger- 
ing the keys. 

“Sweet!’’ he announced. 

The purr gradually swelled to a roaring 
crescendo, from the rear issued volcanic 
vapors. The thrilled owner stood farther 
back, glancing with some concern at the 
rear wall of the garage. Perhaps the car 
would get beyond the boy’s control. But 
the crescendo diminished under a master’s 
touch, the melody hung a moment on the 
original purring motif, then died at the 
artist’s bidding. And Claude had been, 
during this, another being; his face had 
changed, his listless manner had become 
charged with mysterious high-power cur- 
rents. He no longer looked like a con- 
tented collector of stamps. He did not look 
even like a driver who always slowed to 
fifteen miles an hour. He again became 
inert, except for the jaws, when he climbed 
from his seat; but the owner was per- 
suaded. This, after all, must be the Claude 
Titus of common repute the one the boys 
called Buzz. 

“When can you start?”’ he asked. 

“Now,” said Claude, and dropped upon 
the wheel a hand that was all caress. 

“Half an hour,” said the owner. 

“Good!” said Claude, and became a re- 
laxed, pale boy, mildly chewing gum out in 
the sunlight, while his present employer 
with a springing step went in to demand a 
hurried breakfast. 

Aunt Beulah exclaimed; Miss Hicks was 
even more eloquent with mute, tightened 
lips. This morning he was genuinely care- 
less what he ate. The flesh food, bacon, 
had become an unnoticed familiar, nor did 
he merely trifle with the second egg. 

“You better rest this morning and ride 
around the block this afternoon,’’ warned 
Aunt Beulah. “Kind of go at it by de- 
grees. Mr. Rush always used to say He 

“‘T’ll rest this afternoon.” 

He did not mean to rest that afternoon, 
but it would be inept to say so. It might 
occur to someone that this would be no 
talk for a pretty sick man. 

As he-left the table Aunt Beulah again 
found voice. 

xe Better wear your heavy overcoat. This 
air ——’ 

“My light one is warm enough,” he 
flung back. 

He got the light overcoat from his room. 
As he stood by the door, putting it on, the 
voice of Aunt Beulah reached him. 

“‘He’s kind of inflexible.” 

“‘Obstinate,” said the other voice. 

“Real mulish sometimes.” 


, 


said Claude in 
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owels 


- encourage 
clean hands 


They provide the pleasure of a per- 
fectly fresh, clean towel for each person 


every time; 


a towel that’s yours first 


and yours only; never touched by other 
hands; always soft, fresh, pure white. 


Scot Tissue Towels are now preferred 
in organizations, large and small, which 
realize that clean hands are a factor in 
commercial good will—that clean hands 
mean hands perfectly and safely dry. 


Millions of soft Thirsty Fibres in every 
ScotTissue Towel, leap to their work of 
draining dry every drop of moisture from 
your skin and leave a refreshing sense 
of cleanliness. 


You can buy ScotTissue Towels, 150 in a dust-proof 
carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of Rocky Moun- 
tain zone 50c)—or at a much lower price by the case 
of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 

Price per case is $6.15, F. O. B. Factory, Chester, 
Pa. Weight 60 lbs. per case. Prices even less for 5, 10 
and 25 case-lot shipments. 

Send us your order, and we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. If you need fixtures, we have them 
moderately priced to meet all requirements. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with 
harsh, non-absorbent paper towels. 


Remember, 


it isn’t Thirsty Fiber 


unless it bears the name ScotTissue. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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GIRLS’ Rest Room of the 

Cambridge, Mass., Tele- zZ 
phone Exchange whose floor ~ 
of Blabon Linoleum, with 
fabric rugs thrown over it, is 
ideal for such a purpose. 


Living with Blabon floors! 


Large corporations are giving increasing 
attention to providing ideal conditions in 
rest and recreation rooms for employees. 
And Blabon floors of Linoleum are being 
largely used because of their beauty, comfort, 
and durability. 


The range of beautiful soft, restful color 
tones in Blabon plain linoleums, and of 
artistic patterns and color combinations in 
the inlaid linoleums make it easy to secure 
a floor that blends with the room. You 
never tire of its beauty. When cemented 
down over builders’ felt paper it is a per- 
manent part of the building. 


Blabon floors are sanitary, easily cleaned, 
economical to maintain, comfortable and 
quiet to walk upon, and adapted to fire- 
proof construction. 


These qualities make Blabon floors 
desirable not only for rest rooms of every 
character, but for offices, stores, homes and 
wherever people spend the greater part of 
their lives daily. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 


Any good furniture or department store 
can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For 
genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful 
and economical floor coverings. They are sanitary, 


mothproof, and lie flat without fastening. ~ Folder 
showing 22 patterns in color sent upon request. 


or sell them as linoleum 
is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which is easily 


detected upon examin- 
ing the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 
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ART Linoleums 
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Miss Hicks spoke on a rising note of 


satisfaction: ‘‘Mulish! The very word I 
was thinking of!” 
He smiled. How far they were from 


knowing it all! He went out to find his new 
employe wiping the motorcycle upon which 
he had arrived. He stopped to inspect this. 
It was like seeing motionless on the ground, 
close at last, some mysterious bird that with 
fleet wings had always before eluded any 
near approach. Its present inertia seemed 
abnormal. Curiously he examined, touched. 
The thing inspired no confidence whatever. 
How could a man adhere to that slippery 
flat seat? How keep an equilibrium? He 
touched it again, timidly. It was like pok- 
ing a just-killed lion. 

From the car issued a purr that seemed 
now to tease. He took his place beside 
Claude, recalling, as the car backed out, 
the utterly dreary tone in which the man 
yesterday had hoped that nothing would 
happen. 

“She goes sweet,’’ said Claude in a burst 
of garrulity. 

She went sweet; and Rufus Billop, who, 
at need, had ridden in cars from his earliest 
days, now had his first happy moment in 
one. 

“Now make her go,”” he commanded. 

“Can’t,’” said Claude, and suffered in- 
stant mental discharge from his post. 

‘Why can’t you?” 

So Claude, though still sparing of words, 
conveyed to him, in what was rather a 
broken succession of clauses than a speech, 
that she was new out of the shop and 
shouldn’t be made to go till after she’d 
done a thousand miles at about twenty-five 
an hour. Then there would be something 
that sounded like draining her crank case. 
Then she could be made to go if you wanted 
her to go. 

“T’ll tell you, Claude, while we have to 
go slow, before we drain her crank case, 
teach me to drive.” 

“Good!” said Claude. He pulled to the 
roadside and stopped. ‘‘Get over here,’ 
he commanded. 

Claude was a teacher of few words. He 
taught by pantomime. His pupil presently 
felt the rhythm of certain operations neces- 
sary to endow his car with life. The rhythm 
impressed itself, while words were for- 
gotten. He knew what things to do with- 
out knowing why. He was doing them 
instinctively. 

Twenty minutes later he was guiding the 
car not too certainly, and a little too 
tensely, along a happily deserted highway. 
Of course he would never be able to turn 
her around. But for straight driving on a 
vacant road —— He stopped her not too 
neatly, for he had been appalled at sight of 
another car a mile ahead coming toward 
him. 

“Good!” said Claude. ‘‘You’ll learn to 
do it without thinking—hands learn to do 
it—drive a car in your sleep. I have.’ 

“Unconscious direction, automatic re- 
sponse to efferent nerves,’’ suggested the 
proud pupil. 

“Sure!” said Claude. The oncoming car 
passed them. ‘‘Start her,’’ he added. 

She was started, not smoothly enough, 
but started. An hour later they returned 
through thronged streets. 

“Wait till we can drain her crank case!” 
said the pupil joyously. He regarded the 
street crowds with keen satisfaction. Nota 
man of them—or a woman—could suspect 
that he had become a good straight driver 
in no time at all! All at once he called to 
Claude to stop. Claude pulled her expertly 
to the curb. The owner stepped out and 
from the pavement’s edge looked up at a 
sign across two windows: Ritz Dancing 
Academy. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pri- 
vate Lessons Given. 

“Back in a minute,” he said, and as- 
cended a narrow stairway on a mean street. 
He was back in five minutes, and in thirty 
more, at the luncheon table, was explaining 
that he must keep an engagement at two 
o'clock. ‘‘But if you ladies would like a 
spin, say, at four, Claude and I will come 
back for you.” 

Aunt Beulah accepted with manifest de- 
light. Miss Hicks was noncommittal. 
Either she was not keen for a little spin or 
was borne upon by some weighty negation 
that kept her silent. Or else she was 
But he gave it up and went back to sit in 
the car, earnestly practicing on the jiggers 
the exercises of his morning lesson until 
Claude sputtered in on the motorcycle. 

“No thought process involved,” he said 
to Claude; ‘‘at least none above the con- 
scious level. I’m already establishing cor- 
rect response models.”’ 


“Sure!”’ said Claude, 
Rufus issued a direction 
At 3:30 he descended 
way in the mean street. 
its polished floor rimmed 
staring wooden chairs, he hj 
thin woman in black with wh 
cuffs and a wealth of yello 
Beulah’s, who said at par 
back to you; you got 
of time. Same hour tom 
He now said to Claude 
to the house, then take a lit; 
with my aunt and my 
been going to say, but 
make it sound right to C 
Hicks,” he concluded after 
of a slight cough. & 
“Good!” said Claude. 
Aunt Beulah stood wateht 
door, hailed him by waving y 
“my fur piece,” adjusted t 
down the walk. He anxious] 
dusk of the entrance back of 
Hicks appeared, in theserge g 
of blue that fitted her a 
conscious intention, and 
perched as if but mome 
hair. He went through th 
them in—a mere gesture in 
Hicks—solicitously tuck 
them—a strong man of th 
to weaklings; and Claude 
tive eye, made familiar 
“We can’t speed her up nc 
teously explained. “She hé 
a thousand miles pretty sli 
twenty-five or so an how 
drain her crank case.” 
He spoke with the air 
chinist. Miss Hicks look 
sudden faint respect. 
“She must steer easy,” s 
“T bet I could drive her as 
bus. Maybe some afte 
Alarmed mother instin 
fiber of the car’s owner. 
He quickly broke in, “0 
you to drive her, Aunt Be 
will take you everywhere; 
Claude will be right here.” 
was that, if Aunt Beulah n 
Claude would sleep in the 
meals brought to him. 
After miles of triumph 
topped a long incline. 
“There’s the ocean,” aX 
owner, pointing helpfully. 
He hadn’t quite the thrill ja 
but at least he had never sn 
Ocean, though he had know) 
neighborhood; and seeing i'r 
car he had not been afraid {iri 
the occasion memorable. It ien 
sea in better standing with 
its appearance for the first m 
fore the mere sight of ocean ‘itt 
dered him uncomfortable. he 
menaced death, which mig’ 
be avoided, but extreme na c 
had never escaped. Now,“ 
sweet-running car, he forga'; 
As they sped on, his gil 
widened to embrace the wid 
the green vistas through wi 
From time to time he point | 
larly good bits to the ladies ft 
time the ladies pointed out tié 
rious places where the or Uh 
Back at the bungalow-villé 
into the garage before des H 
left his seat and lifted a si 
upon the still throbbaane 
with a trained ear bent owis 
secret note. Miss Hicks, int 
by to listen with him. 
“There’s her crank case,”’ iid 
pointing instructively. “uit 
drained that, then we can rl} 
Miss Hicks looked at ™ 
doubted respect. ay 
“Drain it?” she echoed. | 
“Drain the water out,” } 
“Oh!” Miss Hicks An 
entirely respectful eyes anctl 
the look. But he caught ane 
the listening Claude, hardly) 
quiver of pale lashes, that ys 
read. He waited after thel! 
Claude silenced the motor ar? 
“That ain’t the crank eas! ! 


“and you don’t drain wate 


just oil.” . 
Then in a tone |} 


“ee Oh!” 
“Well, how was I to know?) 
Claude didn’t tell hi 
bit of waste, he was wi 
what was to Miss Hi 
crank case. _ 
(TO BE CONTINU 
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But you couldn’t. make Ben Murchison 
see it. It was all foolishness to him. 

“You can’t make the tropics healthy; 
you just got to be copper riveted inside, 
that’s all. And you waste your time tryin’ 
to do anything for these people, anyway. 
Babyin’ ’em up! Even our consuls walk 
pigeon-toed these days, they’re so scared 
they'll step on somebody’s feet. It makes 
me sick.”’ 

“T can imagine you find it dull,” I said 
politely. 

“Oh, well,’’ said Ben Murchison gloom- 
ily, ‘I’m gettin’ old. And the Secretary of 
State, he done put me on notice I had to 
behave myself if I wanted to go on bein’ 
an American citizen. Though what good 
it does me I don’t know.” 

I pretended to take it in—that about the 
Secretary of State; and sincerely enough 
I agreed that it was nothing much to be an 
American, in these countries, anyway. 

“Over in Mexico,” I fumed, ‘potting 
Americans is a sort of popular outdoor 
sport; perfectly safe so far as the State 
Department is concerned More than a 
hundred murders so far and nobody caught, 
nor one cent of indemnity. They don’t kill 
many Britishers or Germans, you bet! It’s 
too expensive; but the open season on 
Americans goes the year round. More than 
one American has learned to hang out the 
British flag when trouble starts.” 

“Tt’s the same down here,” said Ben 
Murchison. ‘‘Let a Britisher get pinched, 
and his consul gallops right down and offers 
bail; and they take it, too, or a British 
gunboat’ll be bulgin’ in to find out why not. 
Let an American get pinched, and what 
happens? 

‘“‘Why, our consul writes a note, re- 
spectful, sayin’ he hopes his man’ll get a 
fair trial, and the judge says he will, and 
he does—maybe—after stayin’ in jail six 
months. Yeah; lots of times I felt like 
claimin’ to be a Britisher myself.” 

That tickled me—Ben Murchison claim- 
ing to be a Britisher, when even his Span- 
ish was colored by the speech of his native 
Alabama. But solemnly, first pausing to 
look for the waiter, he went on to relate in- 
stances. He never lacked for instances of 
anything; he was a regular Sindbad for 
tales. 

I listened just as solemnly. Not for 
worlds would I have hurt his feelings. 

“T’ve heard of soldiers of fortune,” I 
told him, ‘“‘but I never expected to meet 
one.” 

“Oh, I never got no fortune out of it. 
Handled millions of pescs in my time, but 
all I got to show for it is a little sawmill 
down in Peten.” 

A sawmill in Peten! Now I was getting 
at something real. 

“Mahogany?” 

“Mostly.” 

“Shipping to the States?” 

“T tried that, but there ain’t no money 
in it. You got to have capital, or somebody 
to carry stock for you. Lumber freight 
eats you up, and if you don’t exactly hit 
the market k 

““Sawed lumber? Sure,’ I nodded wisely, 
quoting now what I had learned from 
Petersen. ‘‘You ought to just square the 
logs and ship ’em that way. Log freight is 
cheap; you never miss the market with 
mahogany logs, and the American mills 
can cut it to better advantage than any 
mill down here.” 

“Oh, well,”’ sighed Ben Murchison, “TI 
just about quit tryin’ to export. I got a 
little trade, enough to live on; can’t get 
up much interest in it, anyway. I always 
gata I’m askin’ favors, tryin’ to sell my 
stuff.’ 

“You’d better come out of that,’ I said 
practically, ‘‘if you depend on lumber for 
a living. I don’t know of anybody that’s 
in the lumber trade for charity. They get 
what they pay for, you can bet on it; more 
if they can.” 

How much it would have saved me if I 
had taken those words of wisdom to myself! 

“You in the lumber business?’ Ben 
Murchison asked me. 

“Well, I’m not a lumberman myself; a 
trader, rather. I’m connected’’—a good 
safe word, ‘‘connected’’—“with a big lum- 
ber company that has sawmills in Texas 
and Mexico. Came out ahead to get a tim- 
ber concession for them. Mahogany, too, 
by the way, right down in your district.” 

“Gover’ment timber?’’ He seemed im- 
pressed. 


I nodded carelessly. 

“Seen the pres’dent yet?” 

And to keep from spoiling th 
I had to look for the waiter m 
not seen the president. 

I had seen the Minister , 
which shows how green I was, 
was in his department, yes; }y 
haye known that these republ 
man affairs. I should have ¢ 
minister for politeness’ sake, 
same time I ought to have laid 
reach the boss—the president, 

It dawned on me finally; bu 
easily said than done. ie 
Hacienda promised to get me 
and didn’t. It was very difficuli 

I found it so. Fretfully, on 
as much to Ben Murchison, 

“Well,” said he, ‘if you'd 
as often as the Old Man hy 
bashful about strangers too,” 

His mild eyes looked at 
away, fixing, possibly from fo 
on the waiter. Obligingly ] 
ordered. 7 


over. 
the horses, and they found a 
carriage on top of the hotel; 
find out, the Old Man was sti 
sidewalk fifty feet back all th 
minutes he had the gang rou| 
shot. Found their battery 
room you got now,” he gal 
looking at me. |: 


every president of any of thd 

“Another time they was gt 
him at his own inauguration. 
flag, you know, and they was j} 
while his face was hid; som\ 
guard. Didn’t have the neg 
while he was lookin’ at ’em) 
pretty near come off; only tlt 
got rattled and dipped the flaio 
bumped the Old Man’s head. 3 
somethin’ was wrong and dr pe 
his face and let *em empty thr) 
then he gets up and has thre 
guard shoot them. He doi 
time, the Old Man don’t; heb 
while he’s in the humor. | 

“But he never said a wordb 
sination; he’s kind of touchy ‘at 
just had ’em executed for shcilt 
full of holes.” q 

Yes, the entertainment wash 
price. i g 


phone, the one that don’t nevi 
the secretary says so. Well, it mg 
Old Man sort of felt somethi fi 
way the secretary looked or m 
he just jerks a thumb at it — 


Realistically jerking his ov t 
who thought it was a signaj0 


had to interrupt himself to st 
glass away. P 


“Jerks a thumb at it and sz 


and then the Old Man knows? 
thin’ funny, so he just sits an(00 
till he does it. Course, that le 
was all day with him, anywa” 
“Must have a compelling ® 
“Yeah,” said Ben Murchish 
able-lookin’ feller too.” iq 
He said it with such a” 
casual air that I couldn’t resi: 
“You know him personally.§ 
“Well,” he muttered, not 1K 
“T used to. Why?” L ( 
“T was thinking you mig 
me,”’ I said gravely. ; 
Then I was ashamed. Itwi 


’ 


i 


look at me, only sat tracing 
bleached table top with a squi?™ 
I remember the faded freckle? 
how a pathetic symbol of the # 
shabby years. 2 ff 
“Don’t bother about it,” } 
“T’ll get to him.” : 
“Well, you know how it)” 
president of a country; Yyé 
bulge in and see him like he Wa 
ice factory or somethin’. Fac® 


i 
ul 


| 


self, not to talk to, for—well, a 
|[ like you all right, but ——” 


me right down to it,” he said, 
now you don’t want to take a 
urself ?”’ 

h,”’ I admitted. ‘Have a 
s regulation stuff, that about 
t—the Old Man they called 
jely heard his name mentioned 
¢3 had ears and all that sort of 
id advertising, though; as a 
nI had to admit that. You’ll 
tery one of those tales had a 
ied: The Old Man was a sort 
|) all-seeing, all-hearing power, 
shy to oppose. He certainly 
iffed. From the bootblacks in 
| ;he mustachioed dandies in the 
aan they looked scared if you 


ortant business, not only to 
“tune but to do the country a 
ig resources they hadn’t 


i‘ me. I wasa practical man 


or the brains to use. As a 
11 camped daily in the palace, 
; see the president. I saw the 
i president’s secretary; I 


iy times. 
is impossible, sefior. Perhaps 


Vv 


YW! If I hadn’t been a hard- 
i eynical old-timer it would 
ame crazy. It was like doing 
ya children; you couldn’t pin 
7) They wouldn’t even take 
ously. Once, following too 
heels of the buttoned flunky 
iced me, a half-baked youth 
ihe color of pale giftgerbread, I 
licker: i 

1 American again!” 

«ng, I saw the secretary of the 
3.ecretary straighten his face 
Y 
’t laugh at Britishers or Ger- 


t those days! The British and 
| were at war; their consuls 
iense and their subjects walked 
lous of strong policies behind 
tr American consuls walked 
(or fear they’d step on some- 
{only Americans were fair game 
| that felt like laughing. 
ndiana, I had firmly believed 
nrican could go anywhere, pro- 
held by the greatest nation in 
| Bitterly, as instance followed 
ie to me that there was a 
‘tween bigness and greatness. 
'|nds of politicians the big stick 
dato a ridiculous stuffed club. 
,Titing home, I spoke of these 
(s Hardy. Also, as one hard- 
ie old-timer to another, I 
jut that thirsty and diverting 
1 Murchison—expecting Gus to 
jie. 
i jarred me considerably: 


} You are the luckiest guy I ever 
neral Murchison can give you 
those countries than any man 
‘ead in the papers that he was 
)) has been getting killed in the 
inty years. I might have known 
ever get that old war horse; he 
\to dry up and blow away. 
; ight about our consuls; they are 
aything on account of the politi- 
Alp orders from. Teddy Roosevelt 
a| He was always looking for 
|| he hever got any back talk. 
¢l Murchison hello for me. He 
T me; I was with him in one 
Aduras and he sure is one Foxy 
‘)scrap. If you can get him inter- 
ull wires for you with anybody 
ples he happens to be fighting 


Well, and Martha says tell you 


‘ison was real! 


1) there, Neither was he in the 
oy of the cafés along the 
| |. Looking for him, slowly 
jmeto me. It had been there 
I had seen it and heard it 
‘with one eye shut and my 
’ cheek, too wise, you know, 

taken in! I was nearly 
}old and I knew what was 
n Milo, Indiana. 
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Grow up with a point of view and it takes 
a jolt to shake it off. 

Now I felt it, an invisible, almost tangi- 
ble something that meshed this ancient 
city on its sunlit hills, a mental something, 
none the less real. Mustachioed dandies 
who looked furtively over their shoulders; 
ragged, half-naked bootblacks in the plaza 
who dropped their voices and watched you 
from the corners of their eyes as you 
passed, a stranger; the uneasy silence that 
fell anywhere if you spoke irritably of the 
administration—that was fear! No man 
knew what careless word might reach the 
president, that mysterious Old Man who 
never appeared in public yet had eyes and 
ears everywhere—sitting invisible at the 
center of his web of espionage and power; 
himself afraid, knowing the fate of presi- 
dents. 

The Mayas in the market place—strange 
remnant of America’s most ancient race; 
unlike all other Indians; stunted, flat-faced, 
slant-eyed Orientals, here in the Western 
world; before recorded time their fathers 
built monuments to bearded kings—what 
did a president mean to them? A vague, 
harsh demigod, perhaps; but in their his- 
tory greater gods had died. 

Insecurity, that was the word. A mil- 
lion sullen brown men, whose minds no 
white man ever reached; a few thousand 
white men, held in fear by one old man, 
himself unceasingly afraid. 

I didn’t think it out as I have set it down; 
I only felt the reality of it; felt it with 
something of Ben Murchison’s own philo- 
sophical detachment. And that evening I 
looked for him in the dim, stone-flagged 
barroom of the Hotel Central, to buy him 
a drink and get him to talk some more. 

He hadn’t come. 

Two strangers sat at our usual table, a 
fat smooth one, very sluggish, and a schol- 
arly one with eyeglasses and a cropped 
black beard; both natives of the upper 
class. Iwas turning away when the bearded 
one looked up. 

Beards are common enough in that coun- 
try where every man grows hair on the 
face if he can; a sign of virility they call it, 
though probably the real reason is to deny 
their Indian blood. It changed this fellow 
more than you would think; made him 
look bigger somehow. 

But I knew those eyes, too soft and 
liquid for a man. Just for an instant his 
hand went thoughtfully to his face—hiding 
his mouth in a gesture I had seen a thousand 
times. 

“Sefior Pressley! What pleasure!” cried 
Anselmo Palomar. 


E DIDN’T wait for me to speak. With 

flattering cordiality he jumped up and 

held out both his hands, his white teeth 

showing pleasantly through his new black 
beard. 

“Your grace does not remember me? I 
am Antonio Pérez Verdia, who had the 
honor to know you in the City of Mexico.” 

Quickly and clearly he said it; rattling 
on about imaginary incidents in the City of 
Mexico, giving me a chance to get it—this 
soft-eyed fellow incredibly called The 
Butcher, who had come ashore in the can- 
vas wrappings of a dead man. I had to 
laugh, seeing him there well groomed and 
smiling. 

“Certainly I remember. Did you find 
the voyage—hot?”’ 

But what iron nerve it must have taken, 
eh? to lie so long stiff and motionless, mas- 
tering the pain of that careless bayonet 
jab; stifling and helpless in the very hands 
of the soldiers who hunted him; wondering 
if he could escape before he was discovered 
or buried alive! Here was a romantic 
figure second only to Ben Murchison him- 
self. 

Yes, he had courage, that Butcher. Even 
afterward I had to admit that. 

“T present my friend,’ said Palomar, 
alias Pérez Verdia, introducing me; and 
the fat man rose and bowed and murmured 
his own name, as the custom is. 

Borrego he called himself. Borrego 
means sheep; maybe it was the name that 
suggested it; he was fat and he moved 
seldom, like a pale Buddha only half alive; 
but he reminded me somehow of a sheep— 
a sluggish, wicked ram, deceptively mild. 
I didn’t like him at first. 

“We expect your friend Don Benjamin,” 
said Palomar, urging me to a seat and 
hissing for the waiter. 

And quietly, openly he sat there in the 
crowded barroom, sipping bis drink, saying 
polite nothings; men passing all about 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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meals is such a problem. 


The tartness of juicy, vine-ripened 
Indiana tomatoes!—the mellow 
tang of rare old cheese! —the del- 
icate seasoning of savory spices! 
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spaghetti into a food of surpassing 
charm. 


You will enjoy Van Camp’s more 
than any Spaghetti you have ever 
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isfying dish comes to you ready 
to serve! 


Pile your plate high with it! As 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
him, any one of whom might betray him 
to his death. 

“How did you escape being buried?” 
I asked him guardedly. 

He answered carelessly, lifting a well- 
groomed shoulder. 

“Everywhere there are those who sleep 
with open eyes.” 

‘“‘And here? You are safe here?” 

He shrugged again. 

“The waiter with the scar on his chin is 
an agent of the government, but he does 
not know me. The rest are friends, or 
strangers—so far as I know.” 

“Was the bayonet wound serious?’”’ 

“Troublesome. It has delayed us, but 
I am quite cured now.”’ 

His eyes strayed often, impatiently 
rather than anxiously, to the door. He had 
said he expected Ben Murchison. And it 
came to me that it was too late to think of 
getting Ben Murchison to pull wires for me 
with the president. Gus Hardy had said it: 

“Unless he happens to be fighting them 
at the time!” 

A ruddy, middle-aged man with bleached 
mustaches, Norwegian he looked to be, 
came in and took a place at a neighboring 
table. As he sat down he glanced curiously 
from me to Palomar; and Palomar nodded 
almost imperceptibly, as if vouching for me. 

The bar was unusually full and noisy. 
Cigarette smoke fogged the air; through 
the clatter of dice and hubbub of voices 
nothing less than a shout was likely to be 
overheard. Afterward I understood this. 
Noise is a good screen for stealthy things; 
and if public violence becomes necessary, 
how can you cover it better than with a 
drunken riot? 

Ben Murchison came in, unpicturesque 
as ever. He looked no part of the dashing 
adventurer, the stormy petrel of the trop- 
ics; he was only an elderly man in decent 
if shabby black, his stringy jaws clamped 
on a cigar and an elderly bulge under his 
belt. His mild eyes narrowed a little, sur- 
prised, I thought, to see me already thick 
as thieves with his fellow adventurers. 

He shook hands with Palomar and 
Borrego and nodded to me, but did not sit 
with us; Palomar, murmuring an apology 
to me, rose and went with him to the table 
where the Norwegian sat. I didn’t mind, 
being no adventurer myself. But Borrego 
seemed to think I might; surprisingly he 
roused himself to entertain me. 

He was surprisingly well informed. Like 
most Latins in those days, he openly ad- 
mired Germany. 

“Of the greater nations,” he said, ‘she 
alone has vision, is the only forward- 
looking one. England is decaying. You 
will not take offense, Sefior Pressley?” 

I grinned and told him he needn’t apolo- 
gize to me. I was American, and by proc- 
lamation of our own State Department we 
were neutral; you remember. 

“American!” he echoed, a curious fire 
waking in those sluggish eyes of his. “Tell 
me, my friend, by what right do the Yan- 
quis claim that name? Are we not all 
American?”’ 

Many Latin-Americans are touchy on 
that point; indulgently I admitted it. Cer- 
tainly there were other American nations, 
some of them having more or less united 
states. Borrego argued that we properly 
had no name at all. 

“A name,” he said fiercely, “no nation 
has a right to claim unless it reaches from 
Alaska to Patagonia, frozen north to frozen 
south, taking in the whole world that is 
America!”’ 

“Some of our neighbors,’ I reminded 
him, “‘seem to think our State Department 
means to do just that. Though on what 
signs they base their fear I have been 
unable to find out.” 

“Your State Department!” said this fat 
Borrego. ‘‘There is not a statesman in it. 
Merchants, preachers, petty lawyers and 
politicians; diplomats, no!’ And then, 
abating his fierceness, he added, ‘You will 
not take offense?”’ 

He got no argument out of me there. 

It’s odd how, thinking back, you can see 
where you missed things you ought to have 
noticed. I don’t know just when I began 
to like Borrego better. We hissed often for 
the waiter and grew genial and friendly. 
At times he almost leaned on my shoulder, 
so confidential he became. 

He knew my business in the country; no 
cone Ben Murchison or Palomar had told 

im. 

“And the Sefior Petersen, you left him 
well?” 

“You know Petersen?’ I said, surprised. 


“But yes; he was here tye 
Petersen hadn’t told me ¢ 
want me to know he had 
concession hinseliy eh? 
“He was here surveyi 
tracts,” said Borrego; aa 
lieve. Are those the same 
now?” 4 

“No doubt,” I said, and y 
lieve that I was thoughtful, + 

So that was how Petersen ¢ 
so complete. I had suppose 
from the government, which 
how green I was. Would any 
carefully survey resources i 
energy or the brains to use? 

So that was why his proposi 
so liberal; he himself had trie 
he knew what chance [ had, 
Swede! And I had played jn 
betting my time and } 
chance of winning! If I won 
lost I lost. 

“But you,” said Borrego, 
read my mind, “will suece 
failed; I, Joaquin Borrego 
This administration has 
stupid, discouraging foreign 
a change is coming—you }; 
it?—soon!”’ } 

I nodded, hissing for the wie 

“And Don Anselmo esteg)| 
much.”’ 

It came to me that Gus Har 
I was a lucky guy! In the 
Ben Murchison was mentioi 
other romantic figure, Anselm} 
would say casually, “Yes, Ila} 
Was with him in one mix.) 
Guatemala. Got a timber qi 
of it.” 

“In the district of Pete 
Borrego, ‘‘near the mountai 

“There is a mountain,” I g:, 
Chimay, I think.” And I took 
and glanced at it. ‘Yes, Chi} 

“But here is Tsuncal. It if 

And he laughed at me be 
inside pockets in my vest, | 

“Your own invention, Seif 

‘“‘Mothered by necessity,’ 
“Your countrymen have 1} 
Sefior Borrego!’’ And moclig 
anxious courtesy, I added, “) 
take offense?’ 

He laughed. 

“On the contrary, my conlin 
have your permission to insté 
tailor?” i- 

Yes, we were genial. Relti 
didn’t shock me. It was only; 
changing administrations; oi 
had occurred while I was in Mic 
invisible and harmless like a nie 
merely tightening money al 
trade. War? Great nations 2 
this would be a trifle by0 
Chiefly I felt curiosity to see hj 

The party at the next table} 
up. Ben Murchison came ov; 
odd impression that Borrego 's& 

It passed quickly, though. 5 
clinked his glass on mine. [ 
fairly well hardened to the in 
the tropics; but that last drin: 
toomany. Dimly I remember 
embraced me at parting. | 

“T never can get used to| 
each other,’’ observed Ben Mi} 
never do it if I can help it wi 
guy’s feelin’s. It makes mes 

I wasn’t drunk. I have b 
but this was different; as if) 
myself, had to fight hard t 
happened outside. 4 
‘+ “Hey!’’ said Ben Murchisor 
up! You come on to bed.” 

“Wait minute,’ I insisi 
“Somethin’ show you.” 

I could see him, but I 
own hands. For a moment 
I was looking for—Gu: 
Then I found it in a side p 
I saw it in my hand 
was terrible labor to 

“Letter. Friend of 
to him. ; 

He seemed chiefly inte 
line. 

“Well, well, and so G 
nice girl and settled do 
that’s fine! I never t 

“Remember him, do. 
the syllables one at a t 

“Sure, I remember 
young feller, but hell i 
trouble catches up with hu 

Dimly but wistfully, far ms 
body that was myself, I kne' 
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E will furnish without cost a new part for any broken part of a Martin- 


Parry Body, except glass or hardware, if breakage occurs during the 
first year of service. All that is necessary is to bring the body to one of our 
branches or service stations for inspection.” 


Every Martin-Parry Commercial Body now 
carries this broad warranty. 


This concrete expression of faith in Martin- 
Parry Bodies is made possible by perfection 
of construction which has made Martin-Parry 
the largest commercial body builder in the 
world. This guarantee will cover tens of 
thousands of miles of service for every body 
sold under it. Yet we know now that there 
will be a negligible call for parts. With 
millions of miles of service already delivered 
by Martin-Parry Standardized Bodies there 
have been few repair parts required except 
in cases of accidents. 


The Martin-Parry Mark of Quality always 
has offered this assurance of extreme dura- 
bility. Every person who ever used a Martin- 
Parry body knows that! Now everyone, 
everywhere, is assured of this advantage by a 
definite pledge. 


The great national distributing system of 
Martin-Parry offers immediate satisfaction 
of your commercial body needs as well as 
immediate action in meeting the terms of 
this sweeping guarantee. 


Martin-Parry Corporation—General Office: York, Pa. 
Factories: York, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Lumberton, Miss. 


Martin-Parry Bodies are sold by reliable chassis dealers everywhere 
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- (Continued from Page 100) 
would ever call me hell on wheels. I had a 
gift for buying and selling things and that 
wasall. Hereadventure was going on around 
me and it was all I could do just to keep 
straight in my chair. Couldn’t even carry 
liquor like a man. 

It didn’t occur to me that I had been 
drugged. Why should anybody drug me? 
I set my numb jaw with the effort to keep 
awake. 

“You come on to bed, Buck. Stand up! 
Walk!” 

I made a prodigious effort, pleased to be 
called Buck. Nobody but Gus Hardy had 
ever called me Buck. In Milo, Indiana, 
people called me by my first name, How- 
ard; in Mexico they called me—let me 
confess it now—Alice. 

I remember that I undressed myself, 
refusing Ben Murchison’s help; remember 
realizing that he wasin my room, that as 
his host I should be sociable. 

“Had to get back in ole game, huh? 
Good ole rev’lutionary game,” I said, and 
was ashamed that words should sound so 
thick. 

No amount of liquor ever seemed to 
affect Ben Murchison, except sometimes 
to make him gloomy. He was gloomy now. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Buck,”’ said he, sit- 
ting gloomily on my bed. “I must be 
gettin’ old. It makes me sick.” 

Something did that very thing for me, 
and I felt worse before I felt better. I 
could feel my hands then, tingling. 

“Sorry,’’ I mumbled, crawling into bed. 
““Must—been somethin’ wrong that liquor.” 

“Yeah; the amount, likely,” he grunted. 
“Say, Buck, don’t talk if you don’t feel 
like it; but who is this guy, Petersen?” 

“Fellow hired me come here,’”’ I mut- 
tered, my eyes shut. 

“Humph!” said Ben Murchison. “And 
Hartz?” 

“ec Who?’”’ 

“Hartz. That fox-faced feller.’ 

“Don’t know him.” 

“How about this Portugee; what’s his 
name? Barbas.” 

“Don’t know any Portugee.”’ 

“The hell you don’t! And him Peter- 
sen’s own shadow?” 

“Never saw much of Petersen,’ I ex- 
plained Jaboriously. ‘‘Only around Amer- 
ican Club.” 

It seemed after a disconnected time that 
I heard Ben Murchison snort, ‘‘What you 
tryin’ to do, Buck? String me?” 

“Huh?” I said vaguely. 

“Tf you saw that guy in the American 
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of YOUR adding machine 
with these Qs und Strand features 


UICK public appreciation of real merit is an 
amazing though a natural thing. That was 
proved when, even as a new-comer, the 

Sundstrand Adding Machine was widely selected 
by America’s business leaders. Today such concerns 
as Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Munson Steamship, 
Inc., Cudahy Bros. and many others use from 15 to 
too Sundstrands each. “The reorders tell the 
story” of their years of testing and comparing. 


You owe it to your business to make this same 
comparison. Demand Sundstrand 1o-key speed and Club I’ll eat my hat!” 
operating ease. Compare the machines in your office “Why not? Old member. Big lumber 
with these 12 Sundstrand features: Sada man ee . % 
; “T’d give four dollars if you was sober, 
saidBen Murchison, verygloomy. ‘‘There’s 
some shenanigan about this, and I’ll be 
durned if I can figure out how a nice young 
feller like you come to be mixed up in it. 
If you want to throw a bluff you ought to 
pick out somethin’ you know somethin’ 
about.”’ 
““Wha’d d’ye mean, bluff?” 
“Petersen don’t know no more about 
lumber than a hog does about salvation, 
and neither do you. I knew this gang was 
draggin’ out awful big guns for the size 
game they claim they’re fixin’ to shoot. 
Too durned many cooks for one revolution! 
Listen, Buck 4 
I must have dozed. I heard his gloomy 
voice continuing some train of thought I 
must have missed. . 
“Yeah, Gus Hardy’s got the right idea. 
Get you a nice girl and settle down and 


7—Automatic Sub-Totals 

2—Portability 8—Plus Correction Features 

3—Convenient Desk 9—Durability—Depend- 
Use ability 

4—One-Hand Control 10—Visible Writing 


5—Automatic Column 11—Wider Range of Use- 
Selection fulness 


6—Speedier Multiplication 12—Low Price 


1—10-Key Simplicity 


Sundstrand’s 10 keys are all at fingers’ tips. Fully 
98% of all modern office machines use these same 
10 figure keys. Yet Sundstrand is the only adding 
machine with these 10 keys arranged in natural 
one-tworthree order. You add, multiply, subtract 
and divide much faster and easier. 


It will pay you to “follow the lead of the leaders’? and buy Sundstrands. 
rite for leaflet, ““Testimony.’’ Address Dept. B , 
behave yourself, while you 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. “Comes well from you,’ I muttered. 
Rockford, IIl., U. S. A. : le Saewhile you still got a chance to fit 
Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada in with folks that can think as fast as you 
can. I don’t know what it is, Buck; a 
feller gets used to bein’ a high-jumpin’ frog 
in a mud puddle like this, and sooner or 
later he goes home where all the frogs jump 
quick and far, and he can’t stand it. Makes 
him dizzy. Makes him feel rusty and slow 
in the head. : 
“Oh, I tried it, two-three times. First, I 
used to get mad because reporters kept fol- 
lowin’ me around takin’ pictures of me and 
printin’ all kinds of fool stuff about me; and 
then I got awful lonesome because nobody 
paid any attention to me at all. When you 
get to my time of life, Buck ——” 

The sense of it reached me dimly and the 
steady sound of his voice put me to sleep. 
But I remember him sitting there, chewing 
a cigar stump and gazing at the plastered 
wall, looking more like a tired, broken- 
down storekeeper than a veteran of many 
wars—this soldier of fortune who had got 
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cog at the point where 
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did I get here?” 

Peaceful sounds of a ch: 
ping in the corridor, the wet, 
mop and the grating noise 
dragged on the stone floor 
wheels and hoofs in the cok 


I struggled out of bed. | 
punctuality were major virt 
those days, and trying to see 
had become an occupation 
the high and placid sun at t} 
dow I was due at the palac 
“Today it is impossible, sej 
tomorrow?” _ 

What made my tongue 
fuzzy? Where had I been la 

Ah! I remembered. The f 
flagged barroom fogged y 


something else. : | 

It’s hard to put a nam! 
beaches and the wash of gian} 
heat and wild and sudden s| 
ous, creeping jungle, and mc 
huge, blue, silver-headed, pr 
sky—plateaus where clouds 1] 
you and the sun burns you th’ 
something that lifts you fri 
you knew; great monumen 
through jungle rot, the bone 
two thousand years; switch 
ing past them with bananas 
Men fussing about their sma 
the very nose of Nature, 
violent, blind and invincibl 


what? 

Ben Murchison, soldier 0! 
had got no fortune out of it, 2 
me good advice. Hazy, disjc! 
came back to me out of that 


fog of sleep. Ben M 


think I was mixed up | 
myself! ; 
What was it he had sai 
“Tf you saw that g! 
Club I’ll eat my hat!” — 
But I had seen him ther 
Why not? Petersen’s st 
City was of the best. 
him, the manager of an 
ican lumber company. 
Then out of a vague Tre 
membered something 
Borrego, Petersen had bee 
mala two years ago; ha 
mahogany concession him 
Petersen sent me here will 
that? Had he done som 
here? a, 
What were those other 1 
chison- was asking 2 
remember. Some sher 
something about guns t¢ 
of the game. 


‘plaining and Ben Murchison 
so do it. I found him in a 
the patio, his chair tilted 
k against the wall., Com- 
geted me. 

tuck. Drag up a chair.” 
ear light of reflected sunshine 
shan ever the dashing adven- 
ay petrel of the tropics. His 
hands, sleepily folded across 
ge at his middle, were the 
shanic, not a killer. The set 
jaw, clamped as usual on a 
was mild; his brows were 
impressive, his blue eyes 
ore a belt and suspenders. 
ing indescribably harmless- 
an elderly man who wears 


'o have forgotten all about 
We talked a little, idly, and 
si I] found myself calling him 
‘lon’t know why. Maybe it 
that fatherly lecture he had 
tight; maybe it was because 
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‘,’ I prompted him, a little 
¢1 thinking, you know, that 
+o much last night, ‘‘I seem 
‘ou were asking something 
4, 
d while before replying. 

said, ‘I reckon I ought to 
; made up my mind about 
[dmit it gets awful dull, just 
foolin’ with a little lumber 
en wishin’ somethin’ would 
it that. And when these 
3 around with their war talk 
1st for the sake of old times, 
itin’ myself I wasn’t goin’ to 
» do with it. Like I was 
‘omised the Secretary up at 
lyas goin’ to behave myself 
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re I heard about it the fun- 
|. So I let ’em keep on 
\1 yet I can’t figure out what 
uknow. But I just thought 
ain’t made up my mind, 
¢'t spill nothin’ you didn’t 


h revolution? 
' esimple reason that I don’t 
agent what I heard last 
y)t anybody can feel in the 
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dn the act of relighting his 
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\s Petersen got to do with 


h I want to know,” he said, 
king at me. “Him and all 


a Istared at him. “Why, 
in Mexico City, a thousand 


€ awful quick then. He was 
1 ‘teen feet of you.” 

$1 practically, “you're talk- 
other Petersen then. That 
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¢ maybe so,’’ he grunted. 
«rsen’s a lumber man, and 
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"I grinned. “You have 
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now what that concession’s 


h\2 million, I should say.” 
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“You could be ninety,” he grumbled, 
“and green.” He looked at me very 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Or else you’re a wonder at 
puttin’ on. No, I don’t believe nobody 
could be that innocent and live.” 

“Tnnocent?” I wasn’t hurt. 
wanted to know. 

“Bulgin’ in here,”’ said Ben Murchison, 
“‘makin’ a play to see the president, with 
nobody to stand for you and not even a 
credential to your name.” 

I had to laugh. 

‘“You’ve lived down here,” I said, ‘‘so 
long that you suspect everybody that plays 
a lone hand, haven’t you? I’m young, I 
admit, but I’ve handled some sizable 
deals; not as big as this one, but sizable. 
As far as credentials go ug 

I reached into the right-hand inside 
pocket of my vest, where I carried the 
papers I hoped to need any day at the pal- 
ace; the map and the plats of the timber 
tracts, with the name of Petersen’s com- 
pany on them. 

The pocket was empty! 

“Any company that does business in 
Mexico,” said Ben Murchison, going on, 
“ought to know better. Sendin’ a green 
man down here, ’specially when Mexico 
and Guatemala are just about as friendly 
as a hawk and a chicken. Yeah, it sure 
smells funny. I bet I have to buy me a 
stack of chips and take a hand in it yet, 
promise or no promise.” 

“Wait a minute!” I said, and bolted 
for my room. 

My map and my timber plats were no- 
where to be seen. I pawed through my 
trunk, hastily, then carefully. The bulky 
sheets of the timber cruise were gone too. 
Even my contract with Petersen was gone. 
Ben Murchison was right; I hadn’t a 
credential to my name! 

What were those papers worth to anybody 
but myself? Anybody could have robbed 
my trunk; Borrego could have picked my 
pocket—the fat and smooth Borrego, em- 
bracing me in the fog that came on me 
after that last drink. Was Borrego in the 
lumber business? Ben Murchison was. 

But there were a thousand miles of ma- 
hogany in Peten. Why should he want 
mine? 

Thoughtfully I started back to the patio. 
Rounding a turn in the corridor I came on 
a sudden commotion in the entryway; an 
officer with clanking saber, striding on very 
military heels; behind him a squad of 
sandal-footed soldiers whose crossed belts 
bristled with cartridges, their blue-denim 
legs flapping ridiculously in the German 
goosestep. The officer barked; with a final 
scissors swing of legs and a crash of rifle 
butts on the pavement the squad halted 
before Ben Murchison. Scissoring again, 
the officer faced him and saluted. 

“General Benjamin Murchison!” 

Ben Murchison, his mild face all at once 
bleak and grim, returned the salute. 

‘Speak, captain!” 

“Tt is my duty to place you under ar- 
rest.” 

Ben Murchison’s hand at his side was 
warning me to keep back. 

I hurried up. 

“What have they got you for? What’s 
the charge?” 

He sighed. 

“What do you think a revolution is, 
Buck? A picnic? I told those fellers they 
was makin’ a fool play, comin’ here. The 
Old Man’ll have the whole gang rounded 
up by night.” 

““What’ll I do? Tell the consul?” 

“Save your breath,’”’ said Ben Murchi- 
son. “Well, good-by, Buck. You 
take my advice and don’t you know a 
durned thing about this.” 

They marched out. 
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CONSTITUENTS 
Ward’s “Crushes” owe 
their distinctive and de- 
lightful flavors tothe nat- 
ural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To 
these have been added 
pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices, U.S. certified 
food color, fruit acid 
and carbonated water. 


Tastes better out of the 


The Main Attraction | 
**Krinkly Bottle’”’ 


—for Thirst 


When you have seen the side show, when you’ve walked 
and walked and the sun beats down and the dust gets 
in your throat—then for the Big Show, Ward’s Orange- 
Crush. ©& Say, doesn’t it just hit the spot? A sip—it’s 
good; a swallow —it’s better. That is the way it works. You 
like it at first taste. ©) A “‘Krinkly Bottle’’—that’s the 
badge of authority that tells you it’s genuine Ward’s 
“Crush,”’ Orange, Lemon, or Lime flavors. Sold by the 
bottle, glass, or case, and at soda fountains. «~ « ~ 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Try Ward’s 
LEMON-CRUSH LIME-CRUSH 


The two delicious companion drinks 
of Orange-Crush 
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“An entirely new 


be 


—a real presentation on the screen of the life of 
Hollywood as it is lived today, with the absorbing 
story of the girl who went there seeking fame and 
fortune! 

Angela, the heroine, is the counterpart of a million 
American girls, and she leads a life that a million 
girls will envy, and that will make every patron 
iF laugh and thrill. 
fhe This is not an exposé of Hollywood, but the 
1 genuine picture-story of screen-ambition’s appoint- 
ments and disappointments—all in an atmosphere 
of melodrama, love, mystery and humor. 

Does Angela reach stardom or not? 

There’s a lot of comedy and real thrills in the 
picture’s answer to that question, and a still deeper 


ise feeling in seeing so many famous people of Holly- 
fa wood at work and play in this greatest comedy- 
ites drama ever made. 


a A James Cruze’ Production 
ine By Frank Condon Adapted by Tom Geraghty 
Presented by Jesse L. Lasky 


*The Director of “The Covered Wagon.” 
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Rind of comedy-drama 
y-, aboul a girl who tried 
Be to get into the movies / 


Hollywood, June 30, 1923. 


The picture, “Hollywood,” shows better than 
words can tell, that marvelous spirit of friendship 
that binds together the great artists of our com- 
munity. Without that spirit the task of making 
“Hollywood,” the picture, would have been in- 
surmountable. It is with a keen and deep appre- 
ciation of my debt to them that I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking all those many great 
artists of the screen who appear in this photoplay 
and who by their generous and untiring effort 
have enabled us to give to the world some insight 
as to what life in Hollywood really is. 


If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town 


Here’s part 
of the cast 


C. B. DeMille 
Pola Negri 
Thomas Meighan 
William S. Hart 
Agnes Ayres 
Jack Holt 
Leatrice Joy 


Walter Hiers 


Nita Naldi 
Jacqueline Logan 
William deMille 
Lila Lee 
Betty Compson 
George Fawcett 
Theodore Kosloff 
Lois Wilson 
May McAvoy 


Mary Astor 
Noah Beery 
Ricardo Cortez 
Jack Pickford 
Baby Peggy 


Viola Dana 


Owen Moore 
Will Rogers 
Bull Montana 
Ben Turpin 
Lloyd Hamilton 
Anita Stewart 
Estelle Taylor 
Bryant Washburn 
Anna Q. Nilsson 


Eileen Percy 

T. Roy Barnes 

Fritzi Ridgeway 

Sigrid Holmquist 

Stuart Holmes 

J. Warren Kerrigan 
Hope Hampton 
Julia Faye 
Ford Sterling 

Robert McKim 


and forty other 
screen celebrities 
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TheWise Guy 
Who Neverruns 
out of gas 7_ 


E figures hecan get along 

without a Gas-O-larm. 
Thinks he is saving money 
—while he wastes time and 
temper continually measur- 
ing his gas supply. He spoils 
his driving pleasure worry- 
ing about it. 
Then....... it happens to him 
—just as it happens to every- 
body else who hasn’t this 
wonderful invention—he 
runs out in the most humili- 
ating place possible. Don’t 
let this happen to you. 


Don’t Confuse It With 


Gauges or Reserves! 
With the remarkable Gas-O-larm 


in your Ford you don’t even have 
a gauge to watch or wonder about. 
No reserve tank to forget to fill. 
You don’t give your gas supply 
even a thought until your engine 
goes “‘put-put’’— (the ordinary sign 
you are out of gas). But you aren’t 
out—you have a twenty mile supply 
left. You don’t stop—don’t even 
leave your seat. Just reach down, 
pull out the neat, nickeled Gas-O- 
larm button—and drive merrily on 
until you get to the next filling 
station on your way. 


Guaranteed for the life of any 
Ford. Always works. Nothing 
to fill, bother with, or get out 
of order. 


Demand the Genuine 
Gas-O-larm atYour Ford 


Dealer’s 


Your Ford dealer has, or can get 

|. you this boon for Ford owners that 

-', Gar Wood says is “‘even more efhi- 

“@_ cient than the reserve system on 

AW my Packard.”” Have yours installed 

before you stall. Installed in five 
minutes, $5 complete. 


Wood Gas-O-larm. Corporation 


Division of Locktite Patch Co. 
4196 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FORD DEALER—haven'’t you a stock of 
Gas-O-larms yet? Don’t miss this real 
opportunity to serve your customers. Get 
our unbeatable proposition. 


Gas-Olarm 
Reserves 20miles of gas for Fords 


Out of gas—don’t stop 
—pull out button— 


drive on. k (\ 
> 
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Boat Champion and Presi- — 
dent of the Wood Hydrau- 
lic Hoist and Body Co. is a 
part owner of the Wood 
Gas-O-larm Corp. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A RACE DRIVE. R 


driver and that one in a mild way for not 
going ahead and taking the leader when he 
had the speed to doit. They tell of watch- 
ing a certain driver skid and of wondering 
whether he was ever going to straighten his 
car up. It must be remembered here that 
even though speeding along at 100 miles an 
hour, all the cars are going fast, so that it 
often takes considerable time to pass a car, 
and everything that takes place can be 
plainly seen. 

I read in a newspaper recently that 
drivers are brave and skillful men, but that 
they are not men who take the best care of 
themselves. Some of them drink a good 
deal. Their big money is quickly earned 
and it is enthusiastically spent. How they 
retain their nerves of steel it would be diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Now, if the article had said that some 
race drivers do these things it would have 
been more nearly right. I guess the writer 
only intended the remark as human-interest 
stuff, as the newspaper men call it. Asa 
matter of fact, race drivers are not a class 
apart. They are average men, just the same 
as a group of newspaper men, lawyers, 
bankers, salesmen, would be. Some of them 
take a drink occasionally, and it may range 
from pure Scotch—if there is such a thing 
now—down through home-brew to the rot- 
tenest bootleg stuff. Some drivers may at 
times take drinks enough to make the 
world teeter a little bit. Some of them may 
earn their money quickly—not easily, how- 
ever—and just as enthusiastically spend it. 
But not many of them. I don’t know any 
big money-makers in the racing game that 
spend all they make, especially in riotous 
living. If a man has the business ability 
necessary to make good money in racing, he 
has the common sense to save a fair part of 
what he makes. 

There are drivers who are successful and 
who probably have qualities that would 
make them successful in any business. 
There are others who are existing in the rac- 
ing game, but only existing, just_as they 
would in some other business. They are 
originally drawn into racing by the natural 
excitement of any red-blooded young man 
for things that thrill. They stay in the 
game, just as the bank clerk or anyone else, 
either because they like it, because they 
make money at it, or because, once in, it is 
all they know or all they care to do. That 
is the case in all jobs. 


Steady Living Essential 


A driver, to be continually successful, 
cannot be in poor physical condition. If he 
is he shares his success with some other 
driver who relieves him at the wheel. I 
make the following statement without any 
fear of having to back up on it: All the big- 
gest drivers, the first-place winners, are in 
such physical condition that they can drive 
the toughest race in the world without re- 
lief—I refer to the Indianapolis 500-mile 
race. Really successful drivers do not let 
pleasure interfere with business, any more 
than any other successful business man 
does. When we get into a city three weeks 
ahead of a race date, we may keep late 
hours and enjoy ourselves, but not in a dis- 
astrous way. But ten or twelve days be- 
fore a big race the smart driver will begin to 
get eight hours’ sleep every night, unless 
through some misfortune he is forced to 
work long hours just before a race. The 
time was, in the racing game, I understand, 
when accessory and other men thought it 
the proper thing to provide the drivers with 
all the liquor they could drink. Today I 
know of but one accessory man who at- 
tempts this, and he does it because he 
doesn’t know he is ten years behind the 
times. His superiors will discover the thing 
for him some day, let us hope. 

Most of the indications of fast living 
among drivers are only surface indications. 
I know a young driver, fairly successful, 
single, who has many female admirers. He 
has the reputation of being a gay young 
blade. Instead of being a gay blade, he is 
really a sharp blade, being one of the closest 
business men I know. I’ll bet he has cans of 
money buried all over his father’s back 
yard. Yet when his name is mentioned it 
is generally connected with something that 
means spending money. 

Things don’t just happen in the racing 
business, any more than they do in any 
other business. There are no results worth 
while without a lot of hard work, and for 
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every minute of applause a driver gets, you 
can figure hours of hard work in the garages, 
the machine shops and on the tracks. 

Race drivers may be divided into three 
classes: Those who own their own cars, pay 
their own expenses and get all they win. 
Those who drive for an owner, who pays the 
expenses and gives the driver approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of what he wins; and in 
an arrangement of this kind sometimes the 
owner and sometimes the driver pays the 
mechanician. 

The third class consists of the drivers 
who have no car of their own, nor a job as 
a driver for someone else, but who hang 
around race courses, almost sure that by 
the time a race is started they will have a 
job as a regular or a relief driver. So that 
when the public reads that this or that 
driver won first place, with its prize of 
$20,000, it is necessary to know in which 
of the above classes he belongs to know how 
much money he really has made. 


Possible Winnings 


Racing is an expensive business. Sup- 
pose I own my own car. A race car today 
will cost approximately $12,000, including 
the necessary spare parts. I employ a mech- 
anician at fifty dollars a week and in ad- 
dition I pay his railroad fare. He takes 
care of his personal expenses. When we win 
I give him, in addition to his wages and 
expenses, from 7.5 to 10 per cent of the 
prize money. If I am very lucky, and do 
not have a bad smash-up, my outgo for a 
year will be something like this: 


Origindlicostiot"car’ 4) see ee $12,000 
Car incidentals, tires, bonuses to pit crew, 
andsovon | 2 <:.)'s. sac. ieee eee 10,000 
Cost ofshipping.car’, ...71.) ai. aysuee as 2,000 
Driver’s personal expenses... ..... 5,200 
Mechanician’s wages|| fo. ele tie. 2,600 
Mechanician’s railroad fare. ....... 1,000 
Total expense first year ........ $32,800 


A racing car can be campaigned for less 
money—much less money—but not in a 
first-class way, and a driver makes money 
when he spends it on his car. I know of one 
driver—and he is one of the greatest who 
ever held a steering wheel—who goes to the 
eae of carrying two mechanicians with 

im. 

Last year I drove in twelve races on tracks 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Fresno, Co- 
tati, Indianapolis, Uniontown, Tacoma 
and Kansas City. Had I won every first 
place I would have had an income of ap- 
proximately $90,000. If I had won only 
every second place, my income would have 
been about $49,000, while all the third 
places would have made me about $28,000. 
This refers only to the actual money offered 
as purses by the speedways. 

But the place prize money, per se, as a 
newspaper friend of mine is fond of saying, 
isn’t all there is to racing. For instance, at 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race this year the 
lap prize money totaled $12,300. That 
means that the leader at every one of 123 
laps for which $100 was offered carried away 
that amount. The winner of the race re- 
ceived $20,000 first-place money and $8700 
for leading eighty-seven laps. He is said to 
have been paid various substantial sums 
for using certain types of accessories. His 
total winnings in the one race were said to 
be $18,700 more than first-place money, or 
a total of $38,700—not a bad 5 hours 29 
minutes 50.17 seconds’ work. 

If a good driver wins enough firsts and 
seconds, it is possible for him to have a big- 
ger income than the President of the United 
States—not only possible, but it has been 
done. 

As the Indianapolis 500-mile race, May 
thirtieth of each year, is the biggest race in 
America—in fact, in the world—I try to 
get to the Hoosier capital three weeks be- 
fore the day of the race. Between the time I 
arrive and the race, my mechanician and 
I spend most of our time getting ready. I 
have been racing in the 500-mile grind long 
enough to know just about what my prob- 
lems will be. The gear ratio will be different 
from what I use on the boards, where speed 
is the primary requisite. The Indianapolis 
track is four-cornered and the driver must 
slow up for all the corners. Acceleration is 
a big item under these conditions. This 
means getting your carburetor set just 
right. Tire sizes must be worked out if the 
car size has been changed, as was the case 
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extra punch it takes to be a champion they 
aren’t at home. They are runners-up, and 
that is all. These second-place drivers may 
have the speed and the breaks in the luck, 
but if they have to extend themselves the 
least bit to take first they prefer to stay in 
second place. 

The questions I am asked the most are: 
Are you afraid? Would you quit driving if 
you had a bad smash-up? How does it feel 
to win a big race? When a driver is in a 
bad smash, is he a good driver after that? 
How do you feel when you know you are 
going to hit something? Do your folks 
worry about you? When are you going to 
quit? 

I know they would like to ask me how 
much money I make and what I do with it. 
I invest most of it in real estate, because I 
know it can’t get away from me. I take a 
little flyer in something else once in a while, 
but I don’t risk any big amount. 


Prepared for Emergencies 


I am not a bit afraid. Anybody who is 
couldn’t be a winner. Automobile races 
are not won by being cautious, but only by 
being as carefulas you can. If I am cautious, 
other drivers won’t be and I’ll finish way 
back in the rear. I have never been afraid 
of the car I was driving. If I had been I 
wouldn’t have driven it. The experienced 
drivers are sure, everything else being 
equal, that they can handle their cars in any 
emergency. If a right front tire blows, the 
car tries to turn to the right, just like it 
would if it were on a car on the road. If 
the race driver isn’t right on the job with an 
iron grip on his wheel to hold the car when 
it starts to veer, he’ll have a hard time 
checking it at all. Suppose I am passing a 
green driver. His right front tire goes. Heis 
slow in handling the ear. It will likely tan- 
gle with my car as I go by. Or suppose I 
am right behind a driver when his steering 
knuckle breaks or a tire lets go. I am pretty 
likely to smash into the wreck. You can’t 
change the direction of a racing car moving 
along over 100 miles an hour as easily as you 
can one moving thirty miles an hour. If 
you turn the wheels too quickly the car 
will keep right on straight ahead because 
of its terrific momentum. An experienced 
driver can be expected to take care of his 
car and keep it under control, say, when a 
rear wheel collapses, especially if it happens 
on a straightaway. But any kind of break 
is hard to handle on a turn. The old heads 
in the game keep a close eye on the green 
drivers and manage to pass them on the 
straightaway, where we will have lots of 
room to miss them if something happens. 

I don’t know how a bad accident would 
affect my driving. I have never been hurt 
very badly, though I have been in two or 
three jams. But there are several drivers 
who have almost been gathered up on dust- 
pans once or twice, and they are still win- 
ning drivers; so I think I would be too. 
Then, too, I know of a couple of drivers 
who have been in bad smashes who are still 
driving, but they are no longer dangerous 
competitors. Still others have been in bad 
wrecks and have never gone back to driv- 
ing. I have had several narrow escapes. 

I think a driver’s actions in a close squeeze 
are automatic. 1 don’t believe a man could 
think fast enough to reason out a course. 
When someone tells me how a driver fig- 
ured out that one car would do this and he 
would do that, when a smash-up looked to 
be sure, I doubt it. Accidents on a track, 
with cars going 100 miles an hour, don’t 
take much time. If a man can do a lot of 
reasoning in the thousandth part of a sec- 
ond, then you can believe that a driver can 
figure out what is happening. If I saw a 
car bust up 200 feet in front of me I could 
easily evoid it, for that would give me 
plenty of time to think and act, even if I 
am traveling 160 feet a second. 

My folks probably do worry about me. 
But they never tell me about it. If I go 
out of a race due to an accident I wire right 
away that I am all right, before a press re- 
port has a chance to tell what has happened. 
That settles that. 

I haven’t the slightest idea when I am 
going to quit, any more than the clerk in 
the bank has. I’m young enough to get a 
kick out of the excitement of racing. That’s 
what drew me into it, and in addition 1 am 
making money. When I no longer make 
money I may decide to quit. But as long 
as I am making as much as I am, I should 
worry about when I am going to quit. I 
certainly owe the game a lot for getting me 
out of a twenty-five-dollar-a-week job as a 
repair man in a garage to where I am able 
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to spend that much in a day for personal 
expenses and not worry about it. 

There isn’t a thrill in winning that some 
think there is. As you fly by and get the 
old checkered flag that tells you first place 
is yours you feel like a million dollars. 
Then you make an extra lap and stop at 
your pit. The strain is all over, mental and 
physical—and don’t think the mental strain 
is a small part of it. You are all dirty, and 
as hot and dry as though you had been 
driving across the lid of hell for several 
hours. Your body knows it is through, and 
it relaxes. You’re tired, I don’t care who 
says you aren’t. All you want is to get 
through with the photographers, the back- 
slapping and the newspaper men and get 
into a nice good old tub of water and lie 
there and soak and soak and rest and rest, 
My, what a wonder the old boy was who 
invented a bathtub! 

After a bath it is time to eat, because no 
smart driver eats much before a hard race; 
he’d be as sick as a horse if he did. This is 
especially true of a 500-mile race on the 
rough Indianapolis track. Bed doesn’t feel 
so bad about ten o’clock that night, and if 
I have to stay up longer than that it isn’t 
much fun, The next day you wake up a lit- 
tle stiff and sore, but you begin to wonder 
whether the Fixem Ignition Company really 
is going to come through with a generous 
check like it did last year. You know what 
the tire company is going to do, for Waldo 
has slipped that dope to you. You’ve gota 
pretty good idea as to what the battery 
company will hand you, even if no one has 
made any promises. The spark-plug repre- 
sentative has already told you—strictly on 
the q. t.—what the winner may expect. 
And the thing you like about it is that you 
used the ignition and the tires and the bat- 
tery and the spark plugs because you thought 
they were the best to carry you through the 
race. Then comes a whole week when you 
don’t have to think about racing. And hbe- 
yond that you can’t see anything but a lot 
of hard work, because your car has to be 
right. I’ll say it does! 

College men in racing? Not so many. 
You see, most of us start racing too early 
to get a college education before we start. 
I know of one or two who started to college, 
but quit to race. I know of one or two who 
are graduates. But mostly drivers are not 
college men. But they are none the less 
clever for that. Where there is the compe- 
tition there is in racing, a man has to be on 
his toes mentally and physically to be at 
the top. And there are so many opinions 
as to whether a college education along 
certain lines is an asset that I hope the 
public won’t look down on us if we haven’t 
been abletogo. I wanted to go hard enough, 
but found it impossible to make a living for 
my folks and go to school. But then again, 
if I had gone, would I have had almost 
$100,000 salted away—and me not yet 
thirty, and single at that? 


Cross-Country Driving 


Another phase of speed which is as inter- 
esting as track racingis that of cross-country- 
record trips. I once was associated with a 
young man who specialized in managing 
cross-country-record trips. I was one of 
seven drivers. My previous racing experi- 
ence prepared me for close attention to 
details, but I learned a lot on that trip. 
We spent two months in getting ready, and 
when the first driver was ready to leave the 
Pacifie Coast for his leg of the New York 
journey, provision had been made for every- 
thing, from a driver getting the toothache 
on up through suspension of the railway 
traffic. 

The route was divided into seven zones 
of about 500 miles each. In each of these 
zones a local man was put in charge of the 
run. Gas and oil were placed at every 
possible stopping point. We had a water 
tank in the rear of the car, and when we 
needed water in the radiator we pumped it 
in on the run. We added oil to the crank 
case in the same way. Tires mounted on 
wire wheels were distributed along the 
route. We never stopped to repair a punc- 
ture. The zone managers all had a schedule 
of the car from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
The driver and his mechanic were expected 
to be at the western end of the zone eight 
hours ahead of schedule time. The car 
moved day and night and the only stops 


‘permitted were to change drivers, make re- 


pairs or take on supplies. Any eating a 
driver did en route was done while the car 
was moving. 

I left the West Coast at midnight. The 
minute I was under way the word was 
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flashed to every zone manager. Tourists 
who have driven from San Francisco to 
Ogden, Utah, in four days and thought 
they were moving, will wonder how we did 
it in less than a day and a half and still had 
any of the car left. 

When I arrived at a point where another 
driver was to take the car, the clever 
manager of the trip had so arranged the 
schedule that a cross-country train was 
due along about that time. I piled aboard 
in a compartment reserved for me, had a 
good meal and slept like a log until we 
reached the next point, where I was again 
to board the automobile. 

We reached a little mountain stream 
about two o’clock one day when we should 
have been there several hours later. The 
stream was bank full and no bridge. I 
thought we’d have to wait until the snow 
quit melting up above and the water went 
down, as it always did about four o’clock. 
But the manager, who happened to be on 
the car with me, waded out into the ice 
water and found that it came barely to his 
waist. He took his raincoat off, tied it 
over the radiator, told me to back up the 
road for a 100 yards and hit the creek going 
forty miles an hour. It was his funeral and 
I followed directions. When I hit the water 
it felt like hitting a solid wall, but it finally 
gave way and shot into the air for twenty 
feet. The car swept a path across the creek, 
the raincoat kept the water off our hot 
engine and our speed kept us from getting 
much water around the engine from under- 
neath. It was all over in half a second and 
we went on our way. A strong brain is 
worth more than a strong back, especially 
when it comes to fording mountain streams 
and not wasting any time. 


Phantoms of the Desert 


Cross-country driving is harder work 
than track racing. The relays were made as 
long as possible so that as few men as 
possible would have to be trusted with the 
car. Once when it was inconvenient to 
space the distance properly, I had to take 
the car through for thirty-five hours. For 
the first few hours it is fun. This long 
stretch wasn’t on the asphalt roads of the 
East, but in the very wild and very rutty 
woolly West, where the roads were often 
two deep ruts. It took something more 
than a feather finger on the steering wheel. 
Wrestling was what I called it. 

After the first twelve hours I was glad 
every time we had to stop for gas. The 
longer I drove the tireder I got. It was a 
hard job to keep awake too. My brain 
wore out along with my body. 

I wonder if anyone else ever saw a woman 
out on the desert hanging up clothes on a 
clothesline. I did. And I saw her holding 
the clothespins in her mouth, just like my 
mother used to, as she went along the line 
and pinned the clothes on. I saw a circus 
parade go by that night, and I could almost 
reach out and touch the big elephants as 
they joggled along, with the gold-and-red 
harness on. I saw a big hotel right ahead in 
the dark, with lights shining from every 
window. That almost got me crazy. A 
hotel meant a bath and two clean sheets and 
sleep. Cities jumped out of the road ahead 
of me and I drove right through them, be- 
cause they weren’t there at all. I knew 
what I was up against, and I kept telling 
myself that all the funny things I saw were 
just bunk and I was seeing them because 
I was so tired my brain was only hitting on 
five cylinders. It isn’t an easy job to con- 
vince yourself that what you see you don’t 
see at all, but only think you do. When I 
couldn’t stand the strain any longer, I would 
stop the car at a stream and stick my head 
down into the cold water. This would wake 
me up for a minute or two. 

All the nerve wasn’t on the side of the 
drivers, either. I remember once we missed 
train connections and had to carry the 
driver who had just finished his stretch 
with us on to the next town. He was dead 
tired. He weighed 170 pounds, but the 
manager of the run carried him in his arms 
for three hours so the motion of the car 
over the rough ground wouldn’t snap his 
head off while he slept. It isn’t an easy job 
to hold a 170-pound man on your lap in a 
car making a record trip, because you have 
to hold him at a tension all the time. The 
manager who was doing the holding had 
been on the car as long as the driver he was 
carrying! 

But I’m cured of cross-countries. It’s too 
hard work. I’m going tostick to the track— 
it’s easier—and they can’t pinch you for 
speeding. 
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‘Tlothing takes. the 


$5000.00 — 


_ in cash prizes" 
for the best Letters about Leatl 


$2000.00 in cash will be paid for the best Letter about Leather which 
complies with the simple rules published on this page. 


for the second best letter. 


The Rules 


They are few and plain 


12 Letters must be written in the 
English language, and on only one 
side of the paper. 


p= The competitor's name and ad- 
dress must be written at the top 
of the first page of the letter. 


Soh letter must be mailed in a 
sealed, stamped _ envelope. NO 
POST CARDS WILL BE CON- 
SIDERED. 


4_ There shall be no limits to the 
length a letter may be; and any 
competitor may send in as many 
letters as desired. 


Salriie Contest shall be freely 
open to anyone, anywhere. 


6=The first prize will be awarded 
to the contestant whose letter on 
the subject, “Nothing takes the 
Place of leather,” is the best in the 
opinion of the judges. 


7—The Contest opens officially June 
ela and closes October 31, 


Sain case of tie, both or all tying 
contestants will receive the full 
amount of the prize tied for. 


Write this address on the envelope: 


CONTEST JUDGES 


American Sole and Belting 
Leather Tanners 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


$500.00 
$200.00 


for the next best. 


Five awards at $100.00 each for the five letters adjudged 


next in merit. 


Ten prizes of $50.00 each. 
Twenty prizes of $25.00 each, and eighty consolation prizes 


of $10.00 each. 


One hundred and eighteen cash prizes all told, amounting to 
$5000.00, for Letters about Leather! 


has been serving you all your life. 
From your earliest childhood you have trod on soles 
and heels of honest leather. To make hundreds of 
the necessities, comforts, luxuries you daily use, whirl- 
ing belts of leather have driven all manner of machines 
in your service. Harnessed with strong leather, sturdy 
horses plowed the land and helped garner the crops 
that provide the very food that keeps you hearty. 


You have accepted the usefulness of leather as a 
matter of course. But it will pay you to think now! 
Rich prizes await your Letter about Leather. 


The letter must be about sole or belting leather. 
Such leather is made from selected hides of cattle, 
tanned to keep all its natural toughness and to gain 
added strength from the tanning process. 


What is ‘‘Sole Leather’’? 


The thinnest soles on a débutante’s pretty slippers 
are sole leather. So are the strong soles of marching 
boots, the sturdy soles of work-shoes. The belt of a 
sewing-machine is heavy leather; traveling bags, trunk 
straps: there are many other uses of sole leather be- 
sides the soles of shoes and belts for machinery. 


You know of these uses of such leather. Think 
about leather’s wonderfully wide usefulness, and—put 
what you know into a letter! 


This Contest is open to everybody 


The plainest, simplest tale of sole leather’s familiar 
service may win the principal prize. Two thousand 
dollars in cash! 


That $2000.00 may go to some busy mother, for a 
letter telling how honest leather withstands the scuff- 


ing of children’s shoes, keeping little feet dry-shod—. 


and keeping the family footwear budget down. 


Or the winner may be some business girl, managing 


to be trim-shod on her modest earnings. Of all peor, 
she knows that leather soles and heels are essential 
maintain shoes style-fresh and shapely. 


Everyone can write about leather 


A veteran policeman may write that first prize lett, 
with his experience of reliable shoes that have bo 
him loyally, with ease of foot, over the tedious m 
of his beat. Or some soldier might capture the 
prize, for soldiers know that for long marches * ‘noth 
takes the place of leather.’’ Nothing else has t 
firm flexibility which makes walking a joy; noth’ 
but leather gives the feel of comfort and lightness: 
coolness afoot. 


It may be that some physician will win the el 
award. No one is better aware than the family do 
what freedom from foot-ills good leather insures 
keeping the feet so cool, healthy and dry! 


An engineer, or some able worker in the industri 
might earn that first prize. Such men daily see gl! 
leather belts which have given years of service drive 
machinery, saving power, saving dollars. 


Use your own experience with leather! 


Read what ““The Old Shoemaker’’ says about leat? 
on the adjoining page. Add your every-day knowlef 
of leather’s goodness. 


Then write your letter. Write more than one let! 
if you wish. But keep each letter brief, and deal " 
facts you know. There are 118 Cash Prizes to be gi 
for just such letters as you can write! The bes? 
them will win Two Thousand Dollars. Why shoulc 
that letter be yours? Write it and send it in 0! 


Address it thus: 
Contest Judges 


American Sole and Belting Leather Tanne: 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Leather 


lhe Old Shoemaker says— 


fl was writing a letter to win two thousand dollars or so, there’s so 


ch truth to tell about leather that I'd hardly know where to begin. 


‘ eople don’t always realize that leather is pro- 
cl by Nature and improved by man. Nature puts 
0 the animal for protection; and nothing else has 
ecaken its place to protect the feet of man. Cave- 
ifound that out, thousands of years ago, when they 
wl sun-dried hides around their feet. 


‘faking leather— which is what tanning is—has 
ey a long way since then. Leather is tanned 
ty so it keeps the springiness and flexibility and 
e feel which Nature gives it. 


( ; ‘ 
1 my own time, I’ve seen Jots of improvements in 
ag: Leather to-day is better than ever—tougher, 
tuniform, lighter, yet gives far longer wear. 


“ature is responsible for leather being so com- 
tile to the feet. She gives the animal a hide that 
s illions of little fibres bound together, flexible in 
41 direction, yet firm for all its ‘give.’ It has to 
iithat ‘give’ so the muscles can move freely under 
d the tanner keeps it all in good shoe leather. 


“ature makes the hide waterproof, and yet porous. 
a3 why leather soles let the feet breathe. Ask 
npoliceman, or some letter-carrier, or soldier, how 
CG that means to his ease afoot. I’ve soled many 
’ of shoes for men who walk all day. They know 
1 leather soles and heels! Or ask some regular 
f layer, who knows how leather soles keep his feet 
netting tired, and help them stay cool and com- 
tile in the hot sun on the links. 


i 
{ 


formed for the purpose of public information. 


“I’ve never seen shoes that would keep their shape 
without they had the good foundation only leather 
soles and heels can give. Many’s the pretty slipper 
I’ve repaired for ladies—and when the sole is good 
leather, they stay pretty and shapely till they wear 
right out. And they’re easier on the feet, too! 


““And children’s shoes—that’s where good leather 
soles are more important than almost anywhere else. 
‘Nothing takes the place of leather’ for keeping little 
feet dry and helping them grow shapely and healthfully. 


*‘T suppose because I’m a shoemaker I think first of 
shoes when I study about leather’s uses. But a man 
was in here the other day who runs a factory. 


“*He said they had a leather belt running in their 
plant that his grandfather bought more than fifty 
years ago—and it’s a good belt to-day! Leather belt- 
ing, it seems, helps you to get more power out of ma- 
chinery, because it doesn’t slip and doesn’t have to be 
pulled tight to make it grip the pulley. Fact is, he says 
that a leather belt is the most efficient thing in a 
machine shop—bar none! Some fellow who knows 
leather belts will surely win a prize telling us why. 


‘Whatever you use leather for, you can be sure 
there’s nothing like it for long wear and solid value 
for the money. I certainly would get that into my 
Letter about Leather, if I was writing it. And I’d be 
sure to tell why ‘nothing takes the place of leather.’”’ 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


-MERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
| 17 Battery Place, New York City 


The American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners is a group of independent sole and belting leather tanners 
It is not a company operating for a profit. 


Its primary object 


is to explain to the public, by means of national advertising, many of the highly interesting facts about leather 


and about the tanning industry. 


The Committee believes that everyone who buys shoes, or belts, or other products of leather, will welcome 


these facts as a sound, safe guide to satisfactory buying. 
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Who knows more about leather 
than The Old Shoemaker! In_ his 
little shop, for generations, boys and 
girls—and their elders as well!— 
have profitably tarried to hear his 
homely comments and practical phi- 
losophy as he added many extra 
months of wear to their shoes through 
the use of leather soles and heels. 
In the side streets of cities, in towns 
and villages everywhere, The Old 
Shoemaker has endeared himself to 
multitudes, for his philosophy as well 
as his honest workmanship. 


The Judges 


The Cash Prize awards will 
be made in accordance with 
the decision of the following 
named: 


Martha E. Dodson 


Associate Editor 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


President Frederick C. Hicks 
of the University of Cincinnati 


President Frazer M. Moffatt 


of the Tanners’ Council 


The Cash Prizes will be 
paid to the winners immedi- 
ately the judges render their 
decision. The names of the 
winners will be announced in 
these columns as soon after 
October 31, 1923, as practi- 
cable, 


Write a Letter 
Leather! 
mail it to-day! 


about 
Write it and 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCO 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Have a good time?” asks the Wife. 
“Fine,” I say. ° ‘‘ Met a lot of the boys I 
hadn’t seen for a long time, and heard some 
dandy speeches. Dinner was good too.” 
‘That makes it unanimous,” replies she. 
—A.C. M. Azoy, Jr. 


The Latest Industrial Menace 
A Rimed Editorial 


N A REEKING den in a city slum sat 
some Anarcho-Bolshevists. 

They needed a shave and a face massage and 
soap on their necks and wrists. 

And as they drank from a samovar its boil- 
ing of hellish brew 

They plotted and planned to plunge the 
world in an equally hellish stew, 


Up rose the black-browed Bombkewicz and 

“Comrades all!”’ he said, 

“The time is ripe to lay the curse of capital- 
ism dead.”’ 

“Hear, hear!”’ cried Zomsk and Aszpirin. 
“Yes, yes, go on!”’ bawled Pskoff. 

“Continue!”’ howled Rywiski and “ More! 
More!” shrieked Killemalloff. 


“T thank you, friends,” said Bombkewicz, 

“for this reception kind, 

But let me sketch in a word or two the 
scheme I have in mind. 

Let’s build a million huge airplane bombs 
and drop them with a plup 

And blow the dirty capitalists and their 
factories all up!” 


With wild applause the criminal crowd ap- 
proved this terrible speech 

As shouts of ‘‘Clever idea!”’ and ‘‘Good!”’ 
and “‘ Excellent!’’ came from each; 

Except for a quiet, smooth-shaven chap with 
a shrewd and practical eye 

Who puffed at his dynamite cigarette and 
said neither nay nor aye. 


“T thank you, friends,” said Bombkewicz, 

“for this reception kind, 

But Comrade Appleton-Smythe appears to 
have something on his mind. 

Well, if it’s a better idea than mine, give him 
your approving din; 

If not, just grab his ankles and wrists, and 
slide him out on his chin!” 


Again .the applause as the drinks went 

round that gathering unrefined. 
“T thank you, friends,” said Appleton- 

Smythe, “for this reception kind. 

There is much of good in the plan suggested 
by Comrade Bombkewicz, 

But it means we must run the risk ourselves 
of being blown into bits. 


“Now I hold no brief for capitalists, as is 
known to all of you. 
But what do we gain by blowing them up if 
we blow ourselves up too? 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


“I Confess I Can't Understand This Growing Opposition to the Military 
Would Europe be Today if the War Had Found it Without Armies or’ 


My plan’s of a totally diff 
involves no risk at all, 
For all. it requires is a bag 

tiny hard rubber ball. 
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“Statistics show that thirty pe 
ness men today | 
Spend sixty per cent of their t 
the game of golf to play. 
And while they’re wasting th 
ting a ball around the lot 
Their businesses and their 
swiftly going to pot. 


“When they ought to be think 
they're thinking of puttin 
They’re making slices and h 
motors and slot machines; 
And while they ought to be 
employes up to the mark 
They're plowing up fairway} 
clubs from daylight until ; 


“Now tf instead of thirty perc 
world’s business men | 
We persuade one hundred 4) 
just look what will happe 
And if instead of sixty per 4 
they spend it all 

On golf, it means that capital 
to a fall. 


“So let us propagandize for 
them all on the links! 
The consequences are obviou 
thinks. 
Their costs will mount, theix 
and the very first thing y 
All business will die of sh’ 
we'll be running the show! 


He ceased, and the Anarcho-) 
up to their feet and cheer 


gandist-in-chief, } 
And the latter began witha 
bring the world to grief, 


He raised a fund to subsidizi 
magazines, 

Sent lectures over the radio, a 
talking machines, 

All preaching the lure of thew 
a vast perpetual song, 

Till all the business men ill 


nothing else all day long! 


And Appleton-Smythe’s wile 


true—the human race wei 
The Anarcho-Bolshevists s 


was when you finished th: 
: The world was so bu: 
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it entails, to which my father 
at may be so, but we know 
yout cocktails.” 

!n in Maryland, on the shores 
sac, but when a little lad his 
yved to Alexandria, Virginia. 
Jed until, at thirteen years of 
¢d Amherst College. One of his 
axcdotes connected with his col- 
‘as that at fourteen he had the 
(yas cared for by a spinster of 
isiness it was to act as matron 
31d who nursed them when ill. 
jose allowance was very mod- 
od at the amount of this lady’s 
vented. Asking timidly for an 
his venerable dame said that 
| had been obliged to add ten 
‘] account as compensation for 
eo her character, which as an 
man was involved in her at- 
‘ak bed of a young man. 

;;y poor father’s first and last 
‘lence with such females. 
cating from Amherst he taught 
nh chool at Hudson, where he 
ved enough to enable him to 
w York and continue his law 
ato time as he could pass 
: 


an 


nation. He soon entered my 
law office, with the ultimate 
} became his son-in-law. My 
11, by the way, was the great 

ary of the District of Colum- 
fine and place in history in the 
1, of Marbury versus Madison. 


Elliant Parents 


omory was prodigious. He 
i)rous reader and could easily 
rectly quote 75 per cent of 
¢ None of his children, I may 
« his gift. He was emotional 
ental, which qualities, added 
lain, made a most interesting 
1ilthough his absent-minded- 
hreatened disaster. On one 
sivas taking my two small 
«six and eight, to visit an old 
“hester. In those days one 
ee connection at Utica. My 
n little boys on a bench in the 
‘bidding them not to budge 
ul. He became absorbed in a 
yizh he had purchased, when 
ing his train announced, he 
rd it, leaving my brothers 
ajseated them. When he re- 
T existence, it was too late, 
y the stationmaster was a 
I took care of them until they 
rded to their destination. 
4 my father’s political activ- 
v, a staunch member of the 
H1 organization, as were his 
u Tilden, Abram S. Hewitt, 
dother citizens of high stand- 
. Thomas Jefferson was a 
e 


yjiat frequently I restrained 
‘nd hoydenish ways and my 
Hic argument, for fear that 
der to break, and to dissolve 


'|other who instilled into me 
S! housekeeping, and it was 
it I learned the intricacies of 


e}ere deplored and avoided. 
"? unknown. Receipts, like 
ations, were passed down 
Hine of ancestry. 

‘ek I think that my mother’s 
“eper in my mind than even 
\lliant witticisms. For in- 
end expressed a desire to 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


give an elaborate party, quite out of scale 
with our usual modest expenditures, my 
mother remarked, “ Why sacrifice a year’s 
hospitality for one evening’s entertain- 
ment?” 

On another occasion I queried inviting 
some friends to a family meal, fearing that 
our table might be too crowded. ‘Ah, 
daughter,” said mother, “where there is 
room in the heart, there is always room on 
the hearth.” 

There is another incident I recall which, 
when I was ten years old, gave me my first 
lesson in the relations of employers and 
employes. 

We had a buxom young Irish girl named 
Mary, who was our general housemaid. 
One day I took exception at her indifference 
to some childish request of mine. Finding 
her callous and stubborn, I waxed indig- 
nant, showered some ugly abuse upon her 
defenseless head, and finally gave her a 
good pounding with my fists. My mother 
witnessed the scene, and forthwith marched 
me to her room, where, taking me on her 
lap, she gently explained the one-sided 
game I had played; for I had attacked and 
insulted someone who, in the position of 
our employe, could neither retaliate nor 
protect herself. She was forced to endure 
in silence. In other words, my mother 
plainly showed me that I had acted like a 
vulgar and brutal little bully. I was dis- 
solved in tears, and with a truly contrite 
heart sought Mary and humbly apologized 
for my misconduct; thus learning a lesson 
which was never forgotten. All through 
my life I have endeavored not to be rude, 
intolerant nor inconsiderate where an in- 
ferior was concerned, and when I have 
erred I have had the grace to express my 
sincere regret while asking forgiveness for 
my overbearance, injustice and impatience. 

It was amid such home influence that 
I grew from baby days to childhood. The 
first four years were passed before a screen 
of sunshine and happiness, when suddenly 
everything became dislocated, even to my 
infant mind. This was in the fatal year of 
1860. Hatred replaced love. War drove 
out peace, It was then, for the first time, 
that I felt the shadow of racial prejudice, of 
fraternal differences, of freedom as against 
slavery, of tolerance as opposed to bigotry. 
I began to realize that revenge and disaster 
went hand in hand. 

T recall the breaking out of the Civil War, 
its episodes and its ending; the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln and his funeral. It was 

‘early morning when the news reached us 
from Washington that our great President 
had been shot. Our household, like thou- 
sands of others, vibrated with horror at 
this fateful deed. As I stood listening to 
the details of the crime—I had but one 
thought—that with the death of Lincoln 
the awful rebels about whom I had been 
hearing for three years would surely pour 
into New York and kill us, each and every 
one. How could I escape? I suddenly 
remembered that we had a roomy cedar 
closet which was only opened occasionally. 
Into this I went, closing the door. Isat on 
a trunk, shivering with fright, and waiting. 


Thrifty Peter Goelet 


By and by I heard my name being anx- 
iously called. I kept silent. Hour after 
hour passed. I heard my mother’s anxious 
sobs, my father’s determination to ask aid 
from the police. 

Then everything became hazy. I felt 
the earth slipping, and tried the door, but 
in the meanwhile it had been locked from 
without. With my fast-ebbing childish 
strength I pounded on it. The door was 
opened and I fell, in a faint, into the hall. 

Is it any wonder that the assassination 
of Lincoln imprinted itself indelibly upon 
my memory? 

As I look over the pages of a resurrected 
Valentine’s Manual I can rebuild the city 
of New York in recalling its old landmarks, 
which I remember perfectly, many of which 
I saw constructed, and many more of 
which I have seen destroyed. 

Incidentally we had friends who had 
greenhouses on the East River within a 
stone’s throw of my present residence at 13 
Sutton Place. In those days the fish ran 
vigorously along the very bank of our pres- 
ent garden, and I can recall many a good 
catch taken literally in front of my door— 
the land then being part of historical Sutton 
Manor, 


EVENING POST 


Y CRYSTAL BALL 


The old reservoir stood on the site of our 
present public library and for many years 
was the boundary between town and coun- 
try. The best residential section was in 
Washington Square, gradually extending 
up Fifth Avenue to Thirty-fourth Street, 
where on the northwest corner stood what 
was referred to as the white marble palace 
of A. T. Stewart. Today this mansion 
would be considered small and unpreten- 
tious. 

One of my earliest delights was the home- 
stead of Peter Goelet, which was on the 
northeast corner of Broadway and Nine- 
teenth Street, the center of the shopping 
district of those days. The chickens and 
goats roamed freely at the back of the 
house. I remember one incident clearly. 
My grandfather and I were passing the 
stable, which faced Nineteenth Street, when 
he spied his friend Peter, who sat in the 
doorway, surrounded by pots and pans, 
having by his side a tinsmith’s stove and 
in his hand a soldering iron. As my grand- 
father expressed some surprise at his oc- 
cupation Mr. Goelet answered, “Why, 
chancellor, should I waste my money paying 
a lazy tinsmith for work which I can do 
myself in half the time?” Peter Goelet 
lived and died a millionaire. 

Whenever I see the prints of the old 
Volunteer Fire Department, I remember 
the activities of my second brother, Gilbert 
by name, who was always full of the spirit 
of adventure. He and some of his pals 
were enthusiastic members of one of the 
hose companies, but Gilbert was a sound 
sleeper, and at times failed to hear even the 
third alarm. He occupied afront room, with 
a window on the street, so he devised the 
following expedient: A long string was at- 
tached to his big toe, while to the other 
end, which reached nearly to the sidewalk, 
was fixed an iron ring. When the call came, 
some more wakeful neighbor would jerk 
Gilbert’s toe from without, so that in a few 
moments he would be rushing with the 
others, to play the hose on the burning 
property, and to cry out ‘Jump her, boys, 
jump her!” 


Old Time Players 


The first circus I can remember was at 
the foot of Irving Place, in East Fourteenth 
Street. It was a country canvas tent. And 
the dwarfs! Lavinia Warren, Tom Thumb 
and Commodore Nut! How I reveled in 
them! Perhaps the proudest moment of my 
young life was when once, in Irving Hall 
while my nurse had turned her head to- 
wards my sedate sister sitting at her right, 
I, who was on the aisle at her left, upon 
hearing the manager invite any little girl 
or boy of six to come to the platform to 
measure height with Commodore Nut, 
seized this first opportunity to appear be- 
fore the public, rushed up the aisle, and in 
a moment stood back to back with the idol 
of my dreams. 

When I returned to my seat my nurse 
warned me that for such bold and disgrace- 
ful conduct I would certainly be severely 
punished upon reaching home. I have no 
recollection of this threat being carried out. 
My father’s love of a joke probably spared 


me. 

The first dramatic performance I ever 
attended was in the old Barnum’s Museum, 
which stood on the corner of Broadway and 
Ann Street, and which was burned in 1865. 
There I saw Mrs. John Wood in East 
Lynne. Many years later, by the way, I 
sold Aunt Jack to A. M. Palmer, in which 
play Agnes Booth was featured. This was 
an amusing comedy written by Ralph Lum- 
ley, who was Mrs. Wood’s son-in-law. It 
was at Lumley’s house, near Regent’s Park, 
London, that I met Mrs. Wood, who was 
then over ninety. 

My parents believed that the theater 
was educational, so I became its constant 
attendant. Every Friday night I was re- 
ligiously taken to see something. Wal- 
lack’s Theater, at the corner of Thirteenth 
Street and Broadway, became my happy 
hunting ground. How well I recall the 


Boys, Choose 
Your Own Prizes 


Bicycle Radio Set 
Baseball Goods __ Flashlight 
Jackknife “*Y”’ Membership 
Swimming Suit Watch 

Tennis Racquet Marbles 


OW many of these 

prizes do you want? 
The lad in the picture 
wanted nearly all! So he 
set out toearn them, cost- 
free, in a business all 
his own. “Earl Clark, 
SALESMAN,” that’s 
what his business cards 
said! (We furnished the 
cards.) Did he earn the 
prizes? Sure! That’s why 
Earl is smiling. He had 
lots of fun, earning them ! 


performance of School for Scandal, with 
John Gilbert and Madeleine Henriques as 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle; then Ours, 
Don Cesar de Bazan, Ruy Blas, Rosedale, 
and a dozen other plays in which Lester 
Wallack and Mrs. John Hoey appeared. 
Harry Montague, Wallack’s successor as 
leading man, was, in the mind of a romantic 
(Continued on Page 117) 


Money, Too! 


But the prizes weren’t 
all! Earl’s business paid 
money profits—two dol- 
larsormoreevery week— 
and his bank account 
grew. His dad was proud 
of him. 


You Can Do This, Too! 


Your business will pay 
money and theprizes you’re 
wanting so much, if you, 
like Earl, spend a few hours 
= ___eachweek selling The Satur- 
= day Evening Post and The 
= Ladies’ Home Journal to 
= _folksin your neighborhood 
=  (inU.S.A.). Easy, too, for 
we'll help! To get started, 
mail the coupon—TODAY! 


IN 


COUPON 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Sales Division, 405 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: My own business! My own 
prizes! My own money! Help me get started! 


Your Name 
Street Address 
City 
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Coupon today 
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Havoline Oil taken hot from your mo- 
tor—at its normal running temperature 
of about 300° (Fahrenheit) drops off a 
polished steel surface slowly, leaving a 
smooth, even film of oil. The ordinary 
motor oil under the same test runs off 
almost like water, leaving little or no 


film. 


The incessant friction and terrific heat 
of a running engine brings out the vital 
difference between Havoline and the 
ordinary oils. Havoline remains oil, 
and insures the film so imperatively 
needed for efficient lubrication, and low 
maintenance cost. Ordinary oils do not 
stand up under great motor heat—they 
break down into watery fluids. 


Use Havoline— 
The oil that lasts 


Havoline Oil holds its body under heat 
toa remarkable degree, stands up, lubri- 
cates and produces a smooth and power- 
fully-working motor. 


Why continue to experiment when you 
can put your mind and your motor at 
ease with Havoline? 

Havoline—from one type of crude— 
from one great refinery—uniform every- 
where has been consistently recognized 
for twenty years as one of the finest 
motor oils. 


Wherever you may live—wherever you 
may tour there is a dealer near you who 
will be glad to give you the real Havoline. 
The Havoline chart shows the correct 
grade for your car. 


*Viscosity is that property which enables an oil to form and maintain an oil film, 
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ame and personality to con- 
1d the splendid melodramas 
{uare Theater, chiefly adapted 
Anch, presented under the 
yf A. M. Palmer—how fine 
“any! I can recall each and 
| of it; and the great artists, 
yoearances in New York City 
jin my mind as yesterday: 
lara Morris, Charles Fechter, 
ka and Julia Marlowe, E. H. 
Jia Harned, Margaret Mather, 
/n, Richard Mansfield, and a 
| As the theater tide moved 
11 Booth and Lawrence Bar- 
xe Twenty-third Street The- 
y the way, I saw Adelaide 
iiliet of her century. I went 
wwenty times, to study her 


| 
ive proved a delightful suc- 


sjle. In those days Shakspere 
~The form of the produc- 
itional. A chatty Mercutio 
ye been tolerated, and the 


_ did not assume that they 
' upon the text, apply the 
‘nism with impunity, or jazz 
sonceit through the greatest 
iglish language. 

1 Was the Madison Square 
q long runs of such excellent 
dazel Kirke and Captain 
«nace, and the first Lyceum 
Hurth Avenue, near Twenty- 
tjwhere the names of Belasco 
i, as joint authors, headed 
‘ful bill, and the Barrymore 
n}ed by Maurice Barrymore, 
‘ed Georgie Drew. He was 
nor but an author. His was a 
‘alluring personality. How 
rit all! 


hn. Old Clarendon 


ome very hospitable houses 
ork, where one could meet 
singers and men of letters. 
3e days was much smaller, 
a gatherings were the rule 
he exception. On Fourth 
g from Eighteenth to Nine- 
rere three very quaint dwell- 
d back from the street. In 
red Professor and Mrs. Og- 
iswith their children. It was 
et Christine Nilsson, who 
S)0w to our public at the old 
tusic. She stopped at the 
Ftel, then the best in the 
sn the southeast corner of 
ele and Eighteenth Street. 
e‘ellogg and her mother al- 
* apartment there, and no 
a)" prominence thought of go- 
e It was owned and run by a 
tles Kerner, who had, as I re- 
retty wife. Hewas a pioneer 
D 
t 
§ 
1 
t 


s, and was especially expert 
1 and preparation of food. 
. Kerner was in affluent cir- 
iever delegated the practical 
ward to any subordinate, 
ng at five o’clock he made 
> lower markets. This fact 
1 1e great popularity of the 
jilsson’s rooms faced on 
S set. She became the idol cf 
gally amongst schoolgirls. I 
T visit to her. I was very 
Vy nervous, so that at the 
i her greeting I became self- 
Sha degree that I could only 
1 thdraw. Afterwards, when 
» icustomed to celebrities, she 
n¢ reat friends, and I saw her 
D(1 here and abroad. 
W)/ a phenomenally strong 
6 \iS a great walker. I can re- 
S| In coarse tweed, with stout 
ai through the streets in the 
Worms. She never took any 
‘ons to protect her throat. 
ti her in these promenades, 
da her reminiscences of the 
ot where she was raised, of the 
fa) he had a voice worth train- 
jer subsequent struggles, 
Isappointments, until she 
: ace in the Théatre 
2 to Auguste Rouzaud, a 


Invariably referred to as 


jiich I treated myself.” The 
1 hristine Nilsson was at the 


by 


e 
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gambling table in Monte Carlo. Like many 
women when they grow older, she found 
much solace in this nerve-racking pastime. 
She was a great artist, especially in certain 
roles. I doubt whether anyone ever sur- 
pessed her in Faust or Mignon. 

Another delightful house was the Rich- 
ard Watson Gilders’. They had converted 
a stable into a dwelling, and many were 
the pleasant evenings spent under their roof. 

The Laurence Huttons’ was noted for its 
hospitality and its death masks, for Hutton 
had made a wonderful collection of the 
latter. It was there that I first saw Lau- 
rence Oliphant, the dreamer, the man of 
vision, the man who had practiced self- 
abnegation so that one believed he had 
looked into the face of God. 

And Robert Louis Stevenson! What 
shall I say of him, who created a literary era 
while drifting through southern seas and 
while visiting tropical islands hitherto al- 
most unknown! His inspired tribute to that 
saintly priest, Father Damien, whose life 
was ultimately sacrificed in the tender care 
of the poor lepers, to whom he had been a 
ministering angel, was a twice-told tale. 
Like all great records, it was the story of a 
life well lived and simply lost. 


Emma Lazarus 


It was at the home of Miss Emily Butler 
that I met Mr. Matthew Arnold, his wife 
and his daughter Lucy. He had come to 
our country to give an extended course of 
lectures, and so great was his personal popu- 
larity that it was said of him that from the 
day of his landing until he sailed he was 
never allowed to pay a hotel bill. While he 
traveled his daughter remained in the city. 
She and I grew to be close friends. She 
eventually married an American, Fred- 
erick W. Whitridge, which rejoiced her 
many admirers—for she had inherited her 
brilliant father’s talent of attracting them. 

How long ago it all seems, but the society 
of early New York would be a blank with- 
out a passing reference, at least, to these 
real salons. In those days there were no 
millionaires with palaces in which period 
furniture, eighteenth-century paintings and 
powdered flunkies were supposed to com- 
pensate for an absence of real people with 
real brains. : 

In the modern drawing-room, celebrities 
are often regarded as seven-headed cows, 
to be advertised in advance, and to be 
stared at upon arrival. 

Hostesses used to create their own at- 
mosphere. They did not depend upon pro- 
fessional decorators. They gave as well as 
did their guests. They were not crushed by 
the weight of their magnificence. They 
were adequate and articulate in them- 
selves. There was no suggestion of that 
mental vacuum which undigested wealth 
generally fails to fill. 

About this time I was given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Emma Lazarus the poet- 
ess. She was one of a large family well 
known and respected in this city. Emma 
had a rare literary talent, which received 
recognition both here and in England. I 
must confess, however, that I was much 
more attracted by the character of the 
woman than by the genius of the writer. 
She was the first Jewess I had ever really 
known, and one must admit that my intro- 
duction to this great race was made under 
remarkable guidance. Her ideals were sub- 
lime and her loyalty to her people was very 
beautiful to contemplate. She had studied 
their history reverently and was entirely 
familiar with their literature. I was her 
junior in years, which gave me the privilege 
of sitting at her feet. 

I can truly state that I owe to this 
friend my first impetus toward the higher 
things of life. To be with Emma Lazarus 
produced a stained-glass effect upon one’s 
soul. Her tastes were of the simplest de- 
scription; despite the fact that she lived 
in a house of luxury, her own room was 
sparsely furnished. The walls were white 
and a plain iron bedstead was her chosen 
place of rest. She claimed that she pre- 
ferred this severe environment on account 
of her work. I was inclined to applaud her 
wisdom. 

It is no wonder that I thus acquired a 
respect and a love for the Jews which other- 
wise I might have been denied. Through 
Emma Lazarus I understood the beauty 
and simplicity of Ruth standing breast high 
amid the corn; and Rebecca at the well was 
revealed to me as a woman full of the 
poetry and the pathos of her people. 

My early splendid impressions of the 
Jews was cemented when later I met Israel 
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Zangwill. I saw him frequently both here 
and in England, and watched with sym- 
pathy his efforts in behalf of his race. This 
was his life’s work, and never once during 
all the disheartening years has Israel Zang- 
will ever turned back. He and Emma 
Lazarus are the representatives of the 
chosen people who could have led me with 
enthusiasm to the very shores of the “‘Red 
Sea.” 


As I have crossed the ocean some seventy 
times between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-seven, it might now be advisable to 
refer to my first trip. I went abroad with a 
school friend, some college boys and several 
elderly chaperons. We were fourteen days 
from New York to Liverpool, and I ex- 
perienced all the novelty of seasickness, 
followed by the hilarity born of recovery. 
We did the British Isles, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Belgium and France. This was di- 
rectly after the Franco-Prussian War. My 
whole memory of this trip centers around 
Paris as I then saw it for the first time. 
The Commune was barely over. Ruined 
streets, destroyed buildings were on every 
side. The Venddme Column had been 
wrecked by the revolutionists and lay 
broken towards the Rue de la Paix. The 
Rue Royale was swept clear of buildings as 
far as the Church of the Madeleine. The 
HO6tel de Ville, on the opposite bank of the 
Seine, was picturesque with its open arches 
made by the shattered windows. The Bois 
de Boulogne was practically devoid of trees, 
as they had been cut down to provide bar- 
riers during the siege. The Palace of the 
Tuileries was in ruin, and outside of Paris 
the Palace of St. Cloud was still smoking. 
Everywhere and in all directions*one real- 
ized the tragedy of war and the terror of 
revolution. 


The Empress Eugénie 


It took many subsequent visits before 
I could visualize Paris as a city of sunshine 
and laughter, for my first introduction to it 
had been through this echo of tears and of 
suffering. 

The Palace of Versailles seemed even 
then to be smarting from the deliberate in- 
sult planned through the crowning of the 
victorious German Emperor in its great 
gallery of mirrors. The German officers, by 
the way, were stationed in one of the oldest 
hotels in Versailles, and it took many years 
before the inhabitants forgave the proprie- 
tors for selling its renowned wines to their 
foes. But these gentlemen argued in their 
defense that they were really doing a very 
patriotic thing when they forced the enemy 
to pay the top prices for these products of 
French vineyards. 

My first introduction to black bread was 
at this time, because it was many months 
before even the tourists could buy anything 
made of white flour. Yet in those days, as 
now, the American dollar had a large pur- 
chasing power. 

The Prince Imperial was alluring to my 
imagination. We were practically the same 
age. I never wearied of the many anec- 
dotes told of his boyhood days, of his easy- 
going father, Napoleon III, and of his friv- 
olous and selfish mother, the Empress 
Eugénie. Stories illustrative of her many 
superstitions were frequently told. I recall 
that during the war she received many 
blessed statues of the Virgin which were 
sent to her as votive offerings from different 
villages in Spain. Each in turn was placed 
in the niche of prominence in the palace 
and visited as a shrine by Her Imperial 
Majesty and the ladies of the court. But 
when news of a fresh disaster was reported, 
that particular statue was removed and 
replaced by one which had more recently 
arrived. 

When in later years the Prince Imperial 
lost his life, sacrificed in a measure to 
the empress’ parsimony, I remember how 
deeply I was impressed by the headline in 
the New York Herald announcing his tragic 
ending. It read “‘Shot dead in the tangled 
grass of Africa.” 

Years afterwards Victorien Sardou, the 
great dramatist and my friend, of whom 
later I shall write at length, told me many 
stories about the reign of Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugénie. Before she made the 
brilliant marriage which placed her upon 
the throne of France, she lived at No. 12 
Place Vendéme with her mother, the Com- 
tesse de Montijo, and with her sister, after- 
wards the Duchesse d’Albe. Here all the 
gifted young authors, men of fashion and 
statesmen were constant visitors. These 
ladies, after the Spanish fashion, smoked 


incessantly. Sardou said t 
tered the floor on the street ; 
the stairs you could smell the t 
that the rooms were invariably, 
cloud of smoke. Years aftery; 
summoned to the palace at G¢ 
give a court performance of hist 
comedy Nos Bons Villageois, 
hearsal, at which the intendant 
household was present, when. 
actors proceeded to light a cig 
gentleman informed Sardou t 
be cut out. Asking for an 
such an arbitrary ruling, the int 
that Her Imperial Highness es 
jected to tobacco, and that ey 
of anyone smoking was distaste 

When the Tuileries was sack 
who was an ardent young pat 
through the empty corridors 
suites of rooms until he foun¢ 
the private apartment of th 
practically as she had left it, 
of her hasty flight were every 
lowing the very natural impul 
away some souvenir of her o¢ 
grabbed the first thing at h 
when he afterwards examine 
out to be a very intimate artiel 

While at the Hotel Bristol 
trivial incident connected wi 
visit deals with our Italian co 
Fantappi, and a very prim EB 
named Smithers, whom we ha 
in London. Desiring to make h 
able, Fantappi offered to show} 
art treasures in the Louvre, | 
forth for the whole of a Sunda 
Imagine our surprise when, 
hours, Smithers returned with 
and flaming cheeks. When ask 
of her ill-suppressed excitem 
claimed, ‘“‘I always heard, mj 
those Italians had dirty mind: 
you believe it, the whole reas 
man took me out was to dra 
building and through dark pas 
show me a lot of men and wort 
a stitch of clothing on them/ 
shameless creatures stood witl) 
cover them. I was that mortil 
know where to look, and all t) 


left buried for the decency of }} 
am sure madame agrees with j}! 


Education by Tra? 


This same Fantappi evider} 
that American tourists wert 
idiots, for he never failed to ela 
leaving a hotel, ‘This is thé 
when arriving at the sea cl 
“This is the sea.”’ Howevell 
others in those days who y¥ 
foreign travel, we imagined 1 
were a necessary evil and that} 
railway tickets was merely ¢ 
part of their duty, their real bint 
to protect travelers from band} 
waymen. When I think of tht 
riage drives in Switzerland, } 
mountain passes at a snail) 
brakes constantly in use, the 
resting with steaming flanks, 
the discomfort, the classical it? 
prising Chamonix, the Mer d\ 
the rest, I feel that to tour Ev 
of one’s early education was 1! 
We were crammed with hist 
which to this day I have neve! 

I recall my first Paris dres! 
green camel’s-hair cloth, butt 
Never before had I had a fro! 
boot tops. When I put on the 
tion, I purposely walked in an 
a door that I opened and shut 
I might revel in the novelty | 
train so that it should not be ¢ 
all, this was a very harmless 4 

It was during this first trip: 
had my introduction to the | 
tions of art. I began to realiz 
ness of ignorance. Things ol 
fell into their proper places. 
lated with beauty and my feet: 
with a sense of its value, whi¢ 
happy to say, has never left 

I studied day and night. 
followed another. Even th 
threatened with mental indigé 
paused. I bought books, 1 co 
graphs, I gathered souvenirs. 
case of the great men Ihad kno) 
great men I intended to knov 
in anticipation of the bro 

(Continued on Page 


of the tree of knowledge. To be quite honest, I firmly believe that 
be no going back. every woman should marry if this is hu- 
tehing was then initsinfancy manly possible for her. Her one indis- 
the proud owner of Battersea putable field of usefulness is in the bearing 
mcis Seymour Haden, and of and raising of children. This is the end for 


argains. These wereamongst any girl decides against matrimony on 
general principle, she would consult me 
ck I am aware of the lack of _ before it is too late, because this is a subject 
sself-training. It was like a upon which my advice would be of benefit, 
1 the courses were reversed, as I know what I have missed. If a 
time enough ahead in which woman through her own conceit registers 
nd the very spontaneity and against marriage in favor of some prob- 
| my wanderings may have _lematical career, she will find, provided she 
‘imagination and may have lives long enough, that all through life she 
ym an academic dullness of is at best onlya misfit. She may live credi- 
tably and even accomplish infinite good, 
ake became a real person her influence may be of great service to the 
abriel Rossetti an actuality. world, she may help and heal, she may 
sairease of Burne-Jones was spread sunshine, she may exude happiness; 
| angels I knew, and I floated nevertheless, she has missed the normal 
ers of France with the Ro- expression of all these things clamoring 
Rose as my guidebook. It within her for utterance. Her natural ter. 


yy return to America after endowed in vision and in capacity than he, 
yroad, the next eight years of she can encourage and mother him and be 
jefly experimental. Idashed the silent influence making a good man 
otion after another. Parties, better or a bad man legs evil. 

fas and dinners came in nat- New Year’s Day in old New York was 
jn the other hand, I joined socially observed. It was kept in an ortho- 
I took up various kinds of dox fashion. The ladies of the family were | 
| I taught in-the Sunday dressed and in their drawing-rooms as 
r| by the way, Governor Pin- early as ten o’clock in the morning, ready | 
ilvania, wasmy pupil. Iecan for their visitors. On the dining-room table | 
1 a black velvet suit and red acollationwasset out consisting of cold ham, 
jrote spasmodically for the boned turkey, jellies, sandwiches, punch | 
| newspapers. I became a_ and pickled oysters. The latter were very 
nerer, reveling in the joy of popular. Then the callers began to stream 


; 


jnd was kaleidoscopic. in. A careful count was kept of the number, 
so that for days following we girls would 
fiirs of the Heart compare notes, and if any one bell had rung | | 
the oftenest in the neighborhood, the fact | 


sot, rode, drove and played was proudly proclaimed by that trium- 
tonsidered by my contempo- phant hostess. As the distances grew | 
jill-around good sport, but greater in the city, the character of New 

‘is apparent aimlessness of Year’s Day necessarily changed, until bas- 
steadily developing, because kets were fastened on the doors, into which | 
(iough to feel a divine discon- cards would be dropped. In due time this 
yw that there was something habit almost became obsolete, until now 
{'r awaiting me whenever I bridge, matinées and movies have replaced 


Iyut my hand to take it. these old-fashioned customs. 
y friends expected me to 
ind well; and when I never Mrs. Wharton’s Apprenticeship 


, great was their astonish- 
l}»w tell the truth as to why I There was a solidity about the great 
(and then the subject can be houses of that time, which was certainly 
[in honestly say that I never early Victorian. Mahogany doorsand Amer- 
jod offer. The best was but ican colonial furniture were a hall-mark of 
eect all the lame ducks gentility. No one has better portrayed 
ng about, I was the lodestar the spirit of this era than Edith Wharton 
lizs; the youths who trailed in her delightful novel The Age of Inno- 
far asarule; andtoprove cence. That Mrs. Wharton—who had been 
te of them was correct, not born a Jones—became a successful writer 
ii ever demonstrated any real caused no wonderment to those who knew 
)t achieved any conspicuous her as a girl. She was never satisfied with 
Ub. anything but the best. Her taste was in- 
4) in love from the time I was_ disputable. She agreed with Buffon that 
Latil 1 was nearing the end of style in literature made the man, and inci- 
f/sntury of existence, but in- dentally the woman. She would either learn 
jlality of protection was the to write well or she wouldn’t write at all. 
9 of my affection. I built She sought masters of pure English. She 
es out of straw; infact,this worked incessantly and was her own sever- 
‘bial habit, endowing them est critic. Those who think that success in 
ts, while blinding myself to the world of letters comes easily should 
| of which sophistry, poor realize that an infinite capacity of taking 
e sublimely unconscious. pains is at the root of such accomplishment. 
t longest lived in my mem- The trouble today is that everyone thinks 
nating gentleman, Byronic he or she can write, while very few know 
1 appearance, for whom I that they cannot. Ethan Frome, by Edith 
1) eless passion for four years. Wharton, is a classic which ranks with the 
“hopeless” because he had very best fiction which American literature 
land healthy wife. As she has produced. 
€us provider and held the It was in those days of long ago that I 
»/2 never, even when express- met her. I believe it was Henry James who 
1g assurance of his intense first recognized and encouraged her talent. 
me, came within a thousand He was one of a group of brilliant young 
gting a more compromising men familiar in New York society. Others 
hat of a perfectly restrained were Allen Thorndike Rice, who was the 
Ilfriendship. He was almost proprietor, for a while, of the North Amer- 
h correctness of his conduct. ican Review; Edmund Randolph Robin- 
vhis romantic attachment son, that handsome lawyer from Philadel- 
| me blind to possible matri- phia; Stanford White, the architect, whose 
uties. Yet in the instances, presence made the success of any dinner 
od, when my rejected suit- table. I had many talks with Henry 
their affections elsewhere, James, who always longed to write for the 
ti to have contributed much stage. I think that perhaps one of his bit- 
he ladies of their ultimate terest disappointments in life was due to 


-met him, who would have One of the most agreeable houses was 
‘not pleaded, I might have that of S. L. M. Barlow, which stood on the 


ued from Page 118) responded to him and been a happy great- aie 
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northeast corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Madison Avenue. It was a landmark 
for many years and a mecca to all strangers 
of note who visited New York. The Bar- 
lows were great dog lovers, and their canine 
friends were just as much part of the house- 
hold as were the humans. The Hon. Roscoe 
Conkling, then at the height of his political 
career, was a frequent guest. I remember 
when sitting next to him one evening that I 
referred with admiration to E. L. Godkin, 
who was for many years the editor of the 
New York Evening Post. Mr. Conkling 
listened with tolerance to my girlish en- 
thusiasm, and then dryly remarked, “‘God- 
kin is all right. He studied law in my 
office. I always found that he could think 
on the spur of a month!” 

Another recognized hostess was Mrs. 
William Waldorf Astor, whose house was 
on the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street. Her entertain- 
ments could hardly be called hilarious. 
They were temperate in their joy-giving 
quality. On one occasion when the cham- 
pagne was served it was found to be corked, 
but instead of sending it away Mrs. Astor 
said that she preferred it corked because it 
reminded her of white wine. 

Several years afterwards Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe and I crossed the ocean on the French 
steamship La Gascogne. We were at the 
captain’s table, together with the members 
of the Panama Commission and Mrs. Astor. 
The latter was placed on the right of Cap- 
tain Santelli, and as we sat down, on the 
second night out, her servant brought a 
dust-covered bottle which Mrs. Astor put 
in front of her, asking at the same time for 
a small liqueur glass while remarking that 
the wine was old Tokay costing forty dol- 
lars a bottle. When the steward brought 
the tiny glass she filled it and offered it to 
the captain, who in voluble French insisted 
that he did not wish to rob her of such a 
priceless beverage. The next night, how- 
ever, the old lady called for a large glass, 
which she filled and passed to the captain. 
Overcome by this increasing generosity, he 
was visibly embarrassed, when Mrs. Astor 
put him wholly at his ease by saying, “I 
beg of you to drink it. I find that it gives 
me a severe headache.”’ 


What Tickled the Queen 


These were the days when Mr. Ward 
McAllister rendered social New York a 
great service. He took the most infinite 
amount of trouble in organizing and direct- 
ing the subscription balls, such as the Pa- 
triarchs and the Assembly, not to speak of 
the public entertainments for charity. He 
was invariably kind and courteous, and 
many a débutante felt grateful to him for 
seeing that she was provided with partners. 
In those days Delmonico’s, on Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, was the fashion- 
able resort; afterwards the tide followed 
this same popular restaurant to Twenty- 
sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, then every- 
thing swept northward until Sherry’s, on 
the corner of Forty-fourth Street, became 
the center. 

The everyday whirl of that time was as 
unlike the present as it is possible to imag- 
ine. Sleighs in New York City are no longer 
seen, whereas then they were familiar ob- 
jects in the streets. How beautiful some of 
them were, tobesure! I recall the sensation 
caused when one of the most dashing young 
men we knew drove up to our door with a 
sleigh drawn by three horses abreast, in 
leopard-skin collars and harness a la Russe. 
This was certainly sensational enough to 
have been the legitimate forerunner of the 
Chauve-Souris. Jerome Park, as the ter- 
minal of coaching parties and of straw 
rides, was very popular. 

Everyone seemed to know everyone else. 
One of the old houses still remains as a 
landmark, not only in brick and mortar but 
in its hospitality, which has changed but 
little in its character since those early days. 
I am speaking of the Hewitts’, at 9 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

Peter Cooper, that pioneer in effective 
welfare work, and the founder of Cooper 
Institute, was the father of Mrs. Abram 8. 
Hewitt, and, on their mother’s side, the 
grandfather of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot and of 
Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram. 

Abram S. Hewitt was always in active 
Democratic politics. He was a member of 
Congress from 1874 to 1878, and from 1880 
to 1886, after which he was elected mayor 
of New York City. During his administra- 
tions New York was honored by the visit of 
Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii. The mayor 
appointed his daughters and myself as her 
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Vanderbilt private gallery 0 
which was then unique. When 
Her Royal Highness passed lis 
one picture to another. We har 
of the large magnifying glasses, 
to amuse her while she held it f 
drew it back with gusto. H 
climax of her delight was reael 
passing out, she saw, for the 
dumb-waiter in operation. N, 
over and over again she insiste 
ing it run up and down, clappi 
gleefully and urging her prir 
who was also her interpreter, t 
once that similar dumb-wait 
stalled throughout her royal 
the large reception given her h 
she appeared in a robe made ¢ 
plumage of canary birds, which 
had the privilege of wearing. — 

There were five children in 
family with whom I literally ¢ 
much of my youthful enjoy 
these good friends. y 


Hints to Social Clir 


The house was the center of 
best socially, intellectually an 
in New York, and the fideli 
the next generation kept up 
of their family to the honor 
their forbears is indeed worth 
est commendation. The Ma 
Ringwood, in New Jersey, 1 
now, a model country estate 
very beginning, it had an 
which was essentially its 0) 
which defied imitation. It) 


taste, of warm affection, of | 
and of honest principle with 
permeated. } 
Then the delightful music 
May Callender and Caro de| 
can forget the graciousness (| 
esses or the informality of 
when great artists provided 


have described, there were ¢ 
snobs then as now, and I can1i 
ful combing of lists and th? 
names on the plea of exclusive's 
that the leaders of the ’70’s a! 
turn in their graves when thi) 
ciety columns in our contemp¢ 
note the present importance’ 
scendants of those who in t! 
cruelly snubbed and ignorec 
ways maintained that to clit 
legitimate, provided that int! 
machinery does not creak to! 
may be permitted, however, | 
advice to those who are sti! 
kind of recognition, let me sai 
in the world is easier than to | 


First, the oven must be hj 
siasm. No attention must bei 


function, cultivate on the 4 
really nice people of assured’ 
a house thatis not toolarge. I) 
cook and an imaginative al) 


allow your visiting list to ex}! 
Do not rent an opera box | 
scribe for seats. Do not le? 
Newport until you have subi 
in the Berkshires and on? 
Above all, do not let any ot! 
cover that you are intelli 
this fact as a crime. Be wi 
never too well dressed. We 
and not large ones. Be dé 
advisable, while preserving 

fied independence. Analyze 
proper estimate of values. | 
and do not wax impatien' 

progress seems slow. If yo 
can afford to wait. Abov 
you cannot indulge in 
richer your friends the: 
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t is no greater fallacy than to 
‘millionaires are profitable ac- 
¥ In my long and varied ex- 
By found them to be a very 
jung girl I had a friend whose 
yrty thousand a year. It was 
paid for matinée tickets, for 
sheons and for similar items. 
on I was the daily companion 
Jionairess from a large Western 
\ched, dined and went to the 
Hend of a week I had to retire, 
¢n days I had spent one hun- 
7 dollars upon her entertain- 
je me, it is far cheaper in the 
jor your own taxis, your own 
sur own pleasures. The rich, 
ver acquire the habit of inci- 
‘ng. They donate libraries, 
ag and endow churches, but 
items of life seem beneath 
ension. 

; always aroused my enthu- 
e personally enjoyed four of 
jamusement parks, beginning 
jthe Philadelphia Centennial, 
isident Grant in the year 1876. 
73 then encouraging the atten- 
ery substantial and serious 
‘om Boston. Therefore this 
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)) enough to appreciate the as- 
offer. He was extremely well 
.alincidents, however, proved 
¢artship. We were passing an 
Jating appliances and I was 
itracted by some Franklin 
after the old models. My 
+ them was abruptly checked 
«;, who remarked that they 
a heat the room as did the 
stove which stood well out; 
#erted that when he married 
if no other kind than the latter 
n'setback had to do with furni- 
|articularly pleased with some 
4 ie in attractive material, 
ond insisted that horsehair 
she only kind he would use, as 
hot clean with little effort. 
A him, and so I promptly in- 
‘her that any further persua- 
ass, 
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eall anything of memorable 
(| Philadelphia exposition, un- 
ase that decorated the Egyp- 
1d which read: ‘The oldest 
€rorld sends its morning greet- 
“ingest.” 
€and superlatively beautiful 
1: Chicago in 1893, and of San 
1/15, obliterated even the im- 
lus, my first, experience of 
Che White City in Chicago 
Temembered, and the names 
Viham and of Stanford White 
an this connection. 
eauty and of inspiration the 
San Francisco effaced any- 
ind in history. It would be 
ite to surpassit, so much was 
“here with the aid of prodigal 
‘ad of artistic direction. It 
creation of its kind. 
° gathering of priceless treas- 
1/ned, the exposition in Paris, 
u's forth as preéminent. Its 
dortunities were infinite. The 


aces of Europe had poured 
*sslons. The local museums 
their objects of the greatest 
e citizens had generously 
‘/ctures and tapestries for the 
vast undertaking. 

ie beginning of the new cen- 
i] that the world should be 
I feet. Her trumpet of art 
» leadership, was blown to the 
s/f the earth. Every nation 
t\ bring her, in adoration, its 


dge of Alexander III was 
he Seine, and Russia, the 
the unconquered, was bid- 
guest of honor among the 
ake in splendor of the bounty 
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The grand dukes formed a never-to-be- 
forgotten cortége, and an alliance between 
France and Russia was consummated in a 
treaty which at that time seemed invulner- 
able and eternal. 

Yet the rumble of revolution could be de- 
tected, even while the military bands 
played loudly and the fireworks illumined 
the new bridge of beauty. It is but little 
wonder that national archives become the 
wastebaskets of history. 

My second trip abroad was with my 
father in 1880. We went directly to London 
and there took lodgings in Jermyn Street. 
James Russell Lowell was our minister at 
the time, and William Hoppin the senior 
secretary. Both of these gentlemen were 
intimate friends of my father’s, sharing 
with him, while smoking their after-dinner 
cigars, memories of Brook Farm, that ex- 
periment in fraternity, and of its habitués, 
such as Nathaniel Hawthorne and George 
William Curtis, about whom I heard many 
a story. Thanks to Mr. Lowell we were in- 
vited to various agreeable functions. It 
was even proposed that I should be pre- 
sented at court, but, oddly enough, this held 
no attraction for me. Then, as all through 
my life, I escaped the lure of titles. I felt, 
with Emerson, that the only real aristoc- 
racy in the world was the aristocracy of 
brains; it was the opportunity of pene- 
trating into the circle of such men as 
Charles Robert Darwin, John Tyndall, 
Thomas Henry Huxley and Herbert Spencer 
of which I eagerly availed myself. They 
were my father’s associates during this 
London visit. I absorbed from them. 


Spencer on the Old Masters 


A little anecdote in connection with Pro- 
fessor Huxley seems worth the telling. We 
were at a large Sunday-evening high tea at 
his house. Nearly everyone present en- 
joyed some distinction. After supper in the 
long twilight the young folks adjourned to 
the lawn to play croquet, the then popular 
game. There was a nonconformist church 
near by. The singing was distinctly heard, 
as was the clicking of our croquet balls. 

In the midst of the fun a stern-looking 
individual appeared, stalked up to Pro- 
fessor Huxley and said, ‘Sir, the rector and 
our congregation beg that during the hours 
of service you will refrain from disturbing 
us by making this most objectionable noise 
with the croquet balls.” 

To which Huxley loftily replied, ‘‘Sir, I 
and my guests beg that during our enjoy- 
ment of my garden your rector and his con- 
gregation will refrain from disturbing us by 
making the very distressing noise caused 
by your singing.” 

Another anecdote is in order, which re- 
lates to Herbert Spencer. One morning he 
came early to our lodgings and found me 
just leaving to visit the National Gallery. 
J was eager, full of enthusiasm. Spencer, 
looking at me with a certain amount of 
weariness, asked why I devoted so much time 
to the old masters. In retort I said that it 
was doubtless because I realized that I was 
so young that age could teach me much. 

“That is all very well,’’ answered Mr. 
Spencer, “but if you had ever studied 
anatomy, nothing in the world would seem 
to you more grotesque than the majority of 
these old paintings which we prize as na- 
tional treasures; for instance, look at any 
one of the Holy Families and therein study 
the eyes of the Christ Child. You will note 
that those early painters invariably put 
eyes of adults into the heads of children, 
and that they were never accurate in their 
portrayal of anything which required a 
knowledge of anatomy.” 

For years afterward these observations 
of Herbert Spencer disturbed me not a 
little. It was only when I grew to under- 
stand the souls of these old masters that I 
realized how much he had missed in merely 
dwelling upon those technical defects of 
which they had been guilty. His scientific 
mind had failed to grasp that ‘‘something 
more” which, as Browning says, “was 
miles away.” 

Spencer, like all that group of thinkers 
who were then considered unorthodox, 
rarely wandered into the byways of imag- 
ination. They had little sympathy with 
loose thinking in any direction. Herbert 
Spencer always impressed me as a highly 
nervous man. I believe he was a victim of 
insomnia, which could readily account for 
this. In those days there was no Coué to 
teach people how to sleep, and autosugges- 
tion was still in its infancy. 

John Tyndall, the physicist, was then 
sixty years of age. He was an Irishman, 
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EAVE the husk on, and 


broil the roasting ears over the coals of the camp- 
fire. Strip off the browned husk, lay the hot corn on 
an Adirondack plate, smear it with butter and taste a 
new delight. Cut in one piece from clean hardwood; 
big as a dinner plate, serviceable as china, used once 
and thrown away, Adirondack plates are the perfect 


complement of every outdoor feast. 
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very gentle and very lovable. Possibly his 
constant visits to the high Alps, where he 
lived for months at a time, away from the 
incessant bustle of the world, may have 
contributed to his balance and self-poise. 
Charles Darwin was seventy-one years of 
age when I saw him. He was surrounded by 
those who worshiped at his feet. His the- 
ory of evolution had enlisted hundreds of 
followers. People who believed at all in 
Darwin regarded him as the Columbus of 
the scientific world. Those whose intelli- 
gence failed to grasp the social economics of 
Spencer felt responsive to the teachings of 
Darwin, which carried them in an un- 
broken ascent from an atom upward. There 
was something especially fascinating to the 
imaginative mind in his Descent of Man. 
To trace one’s scientific ancestry through 
centuries was educational and flattering, 
especially as humanity was thereby proved 
to be the best creation of a perfected sys- 
tem. 

George Eliot I never met but once. My 
father and I were taken to her house on 
one of her intimate afternoons. Her per- 
sonality to me was rather austere and 
frightening. Her face was unattractive and 
angular, but redeemed in a great measure 
by her wonderful eyes. Her book of essays, 
The Impressions of Theophrastus Such, 
had just been published. Of course I had 
read, with infinite delight and a surprising 
appreciation for my age, everything from 
her pen. I was also familiar with The Life 
of Goethe, by George Henry Lewes. Prior 
to the time of which I write there was a 
very large element in English society which 
refused either to visit or to receive George 
Eliot. Her liberal views were never en- 
tirely indorsed nor generally tolerated. 
The circumstances which determined her 
to live with Lewes as his wife, without the 
marriage ceremony, would seem less star- 
tling today than they were at that time. 
Her marriage to John Cross in May, 1880, 
though it brought her many new friends 
and gave her a security of position which 
she had never previously enjoyed, cost her 
many of her old admirers. To them, George 
Eliot, strong and independent of view, 
George Eliot who through her sheer intel- 
lectual forcefulness had reached the pinna- 
cle of literary fame, reigned supreme in 
their minds and far above the necessity of 
an alliance which seemed at best but a 
commonplace concession to public opinion; 
a sort of social aftermath which to them 
was colorless and unconvincing. 


Professional Beauties 


Thanks to our friend Mr. Hoppin, my 
father and I were taken to visit the wonder- 
ful collection at Grosvenor House, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Westminster. It was 
there that I saw Gainsborough’s Blue Boy 
for the first time. It seemed so completely 
in its proper setting that I confess to a re- 
gret that it was ultimately sold, even though 
our own country has thereby benefited, as 
its home hereafter will be on the Pacific 
slope. 

Another visit which I shall always re- 
member was to the beautiful and impres- 
sive studio of Alma-Tadema, then at the 
zenith of his popularity as a painter. Upon 
entering his house, which was classical in 
conception and decoration, two willowy 
young girls, clad in clinging draperies which 
might have come from the looms of William 
Morris, rose to greet the visitors. They 
were the daughters of Tadema, and it would 
not have been surprising to run across them 
in one’s travels, reclining upon marble 
benches or loitering in the Acropolis with 
baskets of luscious fruit upon their heads. 
Over the wide doorway which led into the 
studio were these words: ‘‘As the Sun is to 
Flowers, so is Art to Life.” This phrase 
savored of such good symbolism that I have 
never forgotten it. 

It was in this same year of 1880 that the 
professional beauty became a recognized 
factor in London society. Conspicuous 
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amongst these young conque 
lovely Georgiana, Countess 
Lady Lonsdale, who afterwar 
Marchioness of Ripon; Mrs. 
West, who had a distinction y 
her own; and the fragile and 
chioness of Anglesey, an Ameri 
was Minnie King, of Georgia, 

However, the sensation of 
season was a young woman wl 
quietly into town from the Isla 
protected by a husband, but ha 
influential connections nor a 
bank account. Her name wasL 
referred to in the society colum 
as the Jersey Lily. I saw her 
time at the opera. She came it 
when immediately all eyes we 
her direction. The stage wa 
She stood for a moment, wor 
and symmetrically slim. Her 
black net with tulle sleeves, 
neither paint nor powder on he 
complexion was literally like 
softest shade of pink and whit 
were very beautiful; in fact, 
there, the target of concentre 
tion, it seemed to me that I ha 
anyone before who was quite ; 


Hobson’s Choice. 


This impression lasted for 
sons, even when I became mor«| 
to seeing her. She was the so¢| 
function of any importance y 
without her. Whether within} 
closure at Ascot or on the ro 
Cowes, it was Mrs. Langtry uy} 
eyes were turned; and it was }} 
who was the rain and the suns 
don drawing-rooms. It was} 
Jersey cloth made into sport et 
I remember now how smart it 
looked in them. 4 

I first saw Henry Irving in 1} 
ther took me to a performance} 
Mail. I enjoyed it vastly, bu’ 
admired good diction above] 
sisted that Irving’s was benea| 
that his mannerism was unpat 
his speech unintelligible. I wei 
in later years, able to change }} 
far as Henry Irving was cone} 

Having tired of London we 0 
Continent, where we spent se) h 

One story regarding that e 
Gambetta deserves mention! 
walking along under the aread 
de Rivoli when suddenly a 
brougham dashed up to the cu 
who alighted from it was Gam 
moved by curiosity to step to 1? 
carriage and to look in. Jud; 
prise to see on the seat three al 
novel, a box of chocolates ani 
violets. No paper of state, 1) 
portfolio, no political review.’ 
three presents for three womel) 
three presents for one womar 

The above reminds me of t| 
remark of the wife of Lieutent 
hero of the Spanish-Americar} 
addressing a meeting in Chic 
was the enthusiasm that theli 
forthwith kissed by three thou 
When Mrs. Hobson was asketi 
objected to this she replied: ! 
very least! I infinitely prefet 
husband kissed by three tho® 
than that he should be kisset 
sand times by one woman.” | 

This indeed was a case of ]s 
choice. How many, by the wy 
origin of this expression? It? 
the eighteenth century, there’ 
stable keeper in England na? 
His horses all stood in line. WIA 
or a traveler called for a posi! 
son’s rule was that he should 4 
standing nearest to the stablt 
the expression ‘‘ Hobson’s chet 
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IPEN-DOOR POLICY 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


(nferences were arranged be- 
¢:tatives of makers and buyers. 
; were asked first to find out 
Jerent sizes they were making 
one plate was seven and three- 
/; in diameter, another seven 
sith inches, another seven and 
(th inches, another just seven 
;ther seven and one-sixteenth 
-on, wouldn’t it be better to 
2 plates exactly seven inches 
' The conferees were’ asked 
sover among themselves and 
the smallest number of sizes 
irly meet the requirements. 
nen asked to agree among 
_make and buy just those 


sers were glad to do it, for 
1d that it would save 10 per 
5 of production. Buyers were 

because they calculated not 
sting some of the benefit of 
{roduction but their problem 
‘reakage and renewing stock 
lified and cheapened. Deal- 
iit to them, because it would 
40 meet the requirements of 
13 out of a smaller stock, with 
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ment of Commerce used no 
yody was required even to 
tative to the conferences if 
sto. Nobody was threatened 
; and penalties for failing to 
| ference’s recommendations. 
j2sentatives were left to settle 
not sizes among themselves. 
nit simply showed what bene- 
expected, offered advice and 
wrge and capable corps of ex- 
ithe Bureau of Standards if 
<hould be needed or useful. 
1 mention crockery first, be- 
| erockery and it happened to 
sin Mr. Hooyer’s talk. Now 
lis no great matter. In the 
sulk of American foreign and 
uierce it makes only a dot. It 
‘railroad spike, but only a 
et a nail actually driven in 
|\) the most good; a tangible 
sof production and distribu- 
g no great matter in itself, 
jiters are involved in it. 


‘wide Margins 


intain-pen industrialist, but 
niacturer with a long and suc- 
ice who remarked the other 
Sost too much; the margins 
ene are too wide.’”’ And he 
ce of a certain small mahog- 
uli one of his neighbors bought 
forty-five dollars. The man 
1g to me had some factory 
tid the mahogany in that 
bit three dollars. Of course 
4 other wood back of the ma- 
« but its first cost was only a 
nf the final cost of the table. 
bought anything lately, no 
OU will agree with him that 
much. Labor is a large part 
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I cost of producing goods by 


Hch manufacturers’ associa- 
mble at the hard fact, by 
€ got to reduce costs with- 


1 the future depends abso- 
For instance, the year 
erous one; labor in the 
uite fully employed, but 
tion of it was engaged 
industry. Today, first 
1,500,000 hands are 


continuously engaged in that industry. An 
important part of them must have been 
released from other fields of production in 
which they were engaged in 1912, yet we 
still get as much of the other things as we 
did then. They were released by economies 
in the other fields which enabled a smaller 
number of hands to turn out an equal quan- 
tity of goods. It takes all your time to tend 
the garden, but you want to build a chicken 
coop. You must either neglect the garden 
or find out how to tend it in fewer hours, so 
that you will have some hours to spare for 
ae chicken coop. That is a national prob- 
em. 

As Secretary Hoover put it: ‘“‘We could 
lay off 2,000,000 hands now and still supply 
the people of the United States with all the 
goods and services which they consumed a 
dozen years ago.” Of course, we don’t 
want to lay off 2,000,000 hands. We want 
to consume more goods and services—in 
other words, to live better—and we are do- 
ing it. The automobile is the outstanding 
illustration of how many more goods and 
services we are consuming now than we 
did a dozen years ago. But there are many 
smaller illustrations. 


Foreign Trade Indispensable 


Certainly we want to keep on consuming 
more goods and services—living better— 
and releasing labor from older fields in order 
that additional goods and services may be 
supplied. In plain language, we can do it 
only by cutting down costs of production 
‘nd distribution, and to do that we must 
not disdain such humble items as crockery. 
Finally, it can be done only by concrete 
practical steps—having the right plan to 
begin with, then driving this nail and that 
nail, not even overlooking the tacks. I am 
not forgetting that no end of cheerful little 
boys with limber typewriters will tell you 
offhand how to do the whole job in one 
grand flourish in A. D. 1950 old style or the 
Third Olympiad of the Universal Soviet 
new style. But we needn’t bother with 
them. 

Another reason why we must cut costs 
may be mentioned. The United States can- 
not get along without a positively large 
foreign trade. The more prosperous we are 
the larger our foreign trade will be on at 
least one side of the ledger—the import 
side. The more prosperous we are the more 
we will consume of raw materials for manu- 
facture and articles like coffee which we do 
not produce. Probably you have noticed 
that the balance of trade has lately turned 
decisively against us, imports largely ex- 
ceeding exports. That is a result of pros- 
perity; we are consuming more foreign 
raw materials and tropical goods. To keep 
prosperous we must export goods to pay for 
those imports, and we must export in com- 
petition with nations every one of which 
has a lower wage scale than ours—in many 
cases much lower. We must be able to pay 
the higher American wages and still pro- 
duce the goods as cheap as the foreign com- 
petitor. To do that we must cut costs. 

Always . production costs must come 
down, and distribution costs. Testimony 
taken by Congress’ Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry brought out that the 
cost of distribution is as great as the cost of 
production. Taking it all around, when you 
pay a dollar for an article the producer gets 
about fifty cents of it, while the other fifty 
cents goes to wholesaler and retailer, in- 
cluding the freight charges which they pay. 
The testimony also showed clearly that one 
of the prime factors in wholesale and retail 
cost is turnover. Usually the article that 
moves fast moves cheaply; the one that 
sticks on the shelves accumulates cost. 
That a slow-moving stock will involve 
more expense than a fast-moving one is 
obvious; and it scarcely needs an argu- 
ment to prove that the more different sizes 
and kinds there are of a given article the 
larger distributors’ stocks will be, and the 
slower the turnover. 

Probably you have bought a mattress for 
a bed and found that it didn’t fit, or at- 
tempted to move the springs from one bed 
to another and found they wouldn’t fit. 
Seems to me I have enjoyed that experience 
periodically time out of mind; and often 
marveled at the ingenuity of manufacturers 
in designing so many bedsteads, springs 
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and mattresses that looked alike, but no 
one of which would really fit any other. If 
the purchased springs and mattress do not 
fit the bedstead or each other, you send 
them back and the furniture man ransacks 
his stock to get an article a couple of inches 
shorter or longer, or he sends on to the 
wholesaler for the article if he hasn’t it. 
At Washington I learned with surprise 
that this heterogeneity was as unsatisfac- 
tory to manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers as it was to me. It came into being 
like the farm wagon that cut an honorable 
figure in our war literature. Originally the 
local wheelwright and blacksmith made a 
wagon for local consumption. Every maker 
had his own notions as to diameter of wheel, 
length of box, and so forth. The shop ex- 
panded into a factory, machine production 
sueceeded handwork; but all the old pat- 
terns were retained and new ones added 
until a thousand wagons, each different in 
some unessential particular from the others, 
were on the market. In some such way 
there came to be a million unessential dif- 
ferences in manufactured articles of com- 


| mon use. 


For example, when Secretary Hoover in- 
vited the bed industry to confer, an invoice 


| showed that bed springs, nominally four 


feet and a half wide by six feet long, were 
made in fourteen different dimensions; 
while metal bedsteads, classed as four feet 
and a half wide by six feet long, were ac- 


| tually of twelve different dimensions; so a 


man might have bought eleven bedsteads 
and thirteen springs—nominally of the 


| same size—and still not had a fit. That is, 


the man would have had a fit, but his bed 
wouldn’t have fitted. It was waste for 
maker, wholesaler, retailer and consumer. 
The conference agreed on standard, or sim- 
plified, sizes. 

An eminent Englishman, panning his 


| fellow countrymen the other day in good 


English style, declared that the industrial 
output of the United States, per man em- 


| ployed, was two and a half times what it is 


in Great Britain. That, he said, is why 
there is an automobile in use in the United 
States for every third family, while auto- 
mobiles are quite a luxury in England. I 
don’t know where he got his figures as to 
industrial output per man; but there is no 
doubt that our output per man is decidedly 
larger than England’s, nor that that’s the 
reason why automobiles are articles of com- 
mon use here. The Englishman attributed 
our greater output per man to our greater 
use of machinery. Mr. Hoover, by the way, 
thinks that our advantage lies more in 
management and organization than in ma- 
chinery; but at least part of our advantage 
does arise from greater use of machinery. 


Competition Not Restrained 


We are the great machine producers, the 
great quantity producers. There is no ad- 
vantage in machine production unless it is 
quantity production. A hundred and fifty 
years ago, when machine production was 
fairly beginning, Adam Smith started his 
Wealth of Nations with the remark that by 
division of labor and use of machinery one 
man could turn out a thousand times as 
many pins in a day as would be possible if 
he worked alone and by hand. But if each 
one of the thousand pins must differ in some 
particular from every other, a machine 
would be a hindrance, for constantly chang- 
ing and adjusting it would cost more time 
than it could save. So with crockery and 
bed springs and ninety other lines of manu- 
facture that have taken up the subject of 
simplification—or elimination of unessen- 
tial differences in sizes and kinds—under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce. 

There is no restraint of competition, no 
suppression of individuality. Of course 
there is no fixing of prices. Each manufac- 
turer will make his own price. One will deco- 
rate his plates with pansies, another with 
sailboats. Each will argue to the buyer 
that his plates are the very best plates for 
the money ever made by man. They agree 
simply on sizes; and if crockery seems triv- 
ial, turn to lumber. In the New York mar- 
ket, boards nominally one inch thick were 
found to be of seven different thicknesses, 
and two-by-four-scantlings were of three 
different dimensions. Lumber manufac- 
turers have calculated that Mr. Hoover’s 
simplification scheme, applied to their in- 
dustry, will save $250,000,000 a year. Deal- 
ers can carry smaller stocks. Builders can 
know how thick an inch board is before 
they measure it with a pocket rule. 

The Department of Commerce _pre- 
scribes nothing—and proscribes nothing. 
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It issues no commands and _ threatens 
nobody. It has a Division of Simplified 
Practice, under the direction of William A. 
Durgin—who, by the way, was borrowed 
by Mr. Hoover from a large and flourishing 
private concern in Chicago. There are hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of trade associa- 
tions in the country. Almost every line of 
production and distribution has some kind 
of association. Some few of these asso- 
ciations have been caught in the henroost 
and handed over to the Department of Jus- 
tice for price-fixing or other monopolistic 
and illegal practices. Some others have 
been in the past little more than social 
affairs, to get up an annual convention and 
banquet. But most of them are perfectly 
legitimate and useful attempts at beneficial 
codperation. 

Mr. Durgin’s particular job is, first, to 
let all such associations know that the De- 
partment of Commerce is anxious to lend 
a hand wherever it seems possible to cut 
down costs of production and distribution 
by cutting out unessential differences in sizes 
and kinds—in other words, by simplifying; 
also, that the department has a technical 
equipment which may prove very useful 
to that end and which is at their service. 
Representatives of the different branches 
of the trade then meet, canvass the situa- 
tion, find out exactly how many different 
sizes and kinds the trade is handling now, 
and agree upon how many of them can be 
dispensed with to the advantage of every- 
body concerned. 


Useless Diversity of Sizes 


That is practically all. It sounds simple, 
and is. These trade representatives could 
do it themselves, without any initiative or 
aid from the Government. But by and 
large, they don’t do it themselves. There 
appears to be, in the United States at least, 
a sort of human force of gravitation that 
pulls the other way—toward diversity 
rather than toward uniformity. The agri- 
cultural implement industry has long been 
pretty well organized; that is, a large part 
of the production has been in the hands of 
comparatively few big concerns. We might 
have expected to see wasteful diversity of 
models reduced to a minimum in that field. 
But when war forced a drastic overhauling 
it was found that implement manufacturers 
were making scores and hundreds of plows 
and wagons that differed from one another 
just enough to increase the cost of produc- 
tion without making one implement any 
more useful than another. An implement 
maker has said that war standardization, 
by eliminating unessential differences in 
sizes and styles, cut cost of production in 
his factory ten million dollars a year. 

Implement dealers could have standard- 
ized or simplified themselves, but they 
didn’t. Once upon a time the President, by 
executive order, fixed the standard size or 
proportions of the American flag. Not long 
ago the catalogues of three flag manufac- 
turers exhibited 289 different kinds of 
American flags, not one of which was stand- 
ard. An ax is a primitive sort of implement, 
but the catalogues of only three manu- 
facturers offered axes in thirty-four models, 
four qualities, thirty-five brands, eleven 
finishes and nineteen sizes. Milk was trans- 
ported in 239 styles of cans and poured 
into bottles of sixty different shapes fitted 
with paper caps of twenty-nine sizes. 

The list could be extended to almost any 
length. This useless diversity increases cost 
of production and distribution, for if a sin- 
gle manufacturer—as actually happened— 
makes 901 different models of bedsteads, 
wholesalers and retailers must carry larger, 
slower-moving stocks than would be needed 
with fewer designs. Trades could simplify 
on their own motion; but many of them do 
not. There is a natural pull toward diver- 
sity and individuality. And there is the 
shadow of the Federal Government, with 
antitrust laws whose precise meaning in a 
given case not even all nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court can agree upon, and with a 
radical contingent in Congress, breathing 
fire and brimstone to combines and com- 
biners. A good many business men are still 
in the state of mind of the Michigan grape 
growers—uncertain how far they can go in 
the way of codperation without danger of 
being dragged into court. An invitation 
from the Department of Commerce to wade 
in meets with a response, where an unoffi- 
cial attempt might fail. Moreover, the im- 
print of the department carries weight. The 
seal of the Government on the report gives 
it an authority that inspires respect. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

Since Secretary Hoover has been preach- 
ing simplification, more or less frivolous 
critics have objected that he is trying to 
standardize everything, so that finally all 
hats shall be of the same size, color and 
shape and individual heads will fit them- 
selves to the standard hat as best they can. 
But in the matter of headgear, what Mr. 
Hoover really wants is that all hats that 
are marked six and seven-eighths shall be 
as nearly as possible of the same size, and 
those marked seven and an eighth shall be 
as nearly as possible of the same size— 
which isn’t the case now, as anybody who 
has bought a hat can testify. If anybody 
wishes to express his individuality by stick- 
ing a red feather in his hat and yodeling 
Up the Mountain High, he will, I am sure, 
have the secretary’s blessing —unless he has 
the bad taste to yodel under the secretary’s 
window in the small hours. 

Of course, only an excessively muddle- 
headed critic can see any connection between 
simplifying sizes and running everybody 
into the same mold. A man who cannot be 
his own self and think his own thoughts be- 
cause the mattress he sleeps on is of exactly 
the same size as his neighbor’s mattress has 
no self and no thoughts that are worth 
bothering about, anyway. A clergyman 
and a burglar eat the same bread, drive the 
same car and wear the same hat; but they 
are not two peas in the same pod. The 
eminent Mr. Ruth and the clumsiest bush 
leaguer use the same ball and the same bat, 
but their scores express wide variation of 
personality. It is doubtful whether, in 
their inner mold and constitution, the 
people of the United States are too much 
standardized—as our intellectuals bitterly 
assert—or too little. 

A moment ago I referred to the well- 
known fact that when nine gentlemen of 
substantially the same antecedents, and 
with the same technical training, put on the 
robes of the Supreme Court and sit down 
to consider a question within their special 
field, it’s only one time out of three that 
they can agree about it. Congress, prohibi- 
tion and a thousand other symptoms sug- 
gest that more agreement, rather than less, 
would be good for us. 

But that has nothing to do with the case, 
because Secretary Hoover’s scheme has 
nothing to do with inner mold and consti- 
tution. Not only does it leave as fair a 
field for individuality as before but it makes 
competition more effectual by directing it 
to the essentials of quality, price, service, 
and the like, instead of to the nonessential 
of a difference in size or style that does not 
correspond with any possible difference in 
the usefulness of the article or in its appeal 
to individual taste. Have daisies or sail- 
boats on your plates as you please; but 
don’t have fifty useless differences in size. 


Good for War, Good for Peace 


In a way, this is a war product, and so are 
other things in the same line that I wish to 
talk about. Before the war the Federal 
Government had one overruling and im- 
mutable principle in respect of domestic 
business—namely, it must not combine in 
restraint of competition. Congress had re- 
peatedly affirmed it. But war, in its own 
brutal fashion, played hob with that prin- 
ciple in its literal form. To win the war we 
had to subsist a population of 100,000,000 
people used to a higher scale of living than 
any other big population in the world, and 
we had to turn out vast quantities of war 
goods that were useless for mere civilian 
subsistence. Under that ruthless necessity, 
the Federal Government itself immediately 
began combining and coérdinating indus- 
try. In fine, we simply had to have a higher 
degree of codperation throughout the indus- 
trial field. In that way we met the war 
needs. 

If it was good for war it must be rather 
good for peace too. That codperation may 
be a beneficial force anywhere and every- 
where is so plain that it needs no argument. 
Undoubtedly, as the Chinese bandits have 
lately exemplified, it may be used for ob- 
noxious ends. But, to use it beneficially, 
as war experience so conclusively demon- 
strated that it may be used, is the ambition 
of the Department of Commerce. To com- 
mon sense, there is all the difference in the 
world between a meeting of paving-brick 
manufacturers to divide the territory 
among themselves, fix prices and trim the 
consumers, and a meeting of the same 
manufacturers—along with representatives 
of buyers’ associations—to look over the 
product and see where cost of production 


can be cut. _As a result of the latter meet- 
ing, on invitation of the Department of 
Commerce, sixty-six sizes and styles of 
paving brick were, by agreement of all 
concerned, reduced to eleven. 

Monopolistie codperation to fix prices 
means that manufacturers are thereby re- 
lieved of the bother of trying to cut down 
cost of production, for whatever the prod- 
uct costs, they can fix the price high enough 
to leave a good profit. Coéperation to cut 
out unessential differences in sizes and sorts 
means cheaper brick, with competition 
focused on the essentials. Butin a narrow, 
literal sense, any sort of agreement among 
competing manufacturers might be held to 
restrain competition, and therefore to be 
illegal. The rules of a football match re- 
strain competition, as compared with 
competition’s unrestrained play in a 
free-for-all, knock-down-and-drag-out fight. 
Competitive football, rather than knock- 
down-and-drag-out, is Mr. Hoover’s aim. 

It would be odd if business hadn’t learned 
something by experience in the generation 
that has elapsed since March 21, 1890, 
when John Sherman introduced his famous 
antitrust measure in the Senate. In plain 
fact, there has been a great change in em- 
phasis, or point of view. If price came first 
then, volume comes first now; business 
would rather sell 1,000,000 gross of hairpins 
at a net profit of a cent a gross than 1000 
gross at a net profit of ten cents a gross. 
And with mere growth of the country’s busi- 
ness, it takes a very reckless flight of im- 
agination to conceive of monopolizing it. 
Business may not be essentially more moral 
than it was a generation ago, but it has 
learned by experience and is more civilized — 
which finally means readier to codperate 
fairly instead of fighting. 


Ain Entirely New Departure 


Of course, we need the common-sense 
view of it, with encouragement for codpera- 
tion that is plainly beneficial to everybody 
concerned. It is very fitting that such en- 
couragement should come from the Federal 
Government, which by the antitrust laws 
has made itself the especial guardian and 
expounder of competition. For legal and 
beneficial codperation, the Department of 
Commerce has an open door with ‘‘Wel- 
come” on the doormat. But even now a 
good deal of legitimate business is some- 
what suspicious of it—suspicious of Wash- 
ington in general. It takes time to restore 
your confidence in the town where you 
were pinched for driving down Main Street 
at seventeen miles an hour, and further- 
more required to take out a driver’s license, 
and then found that you couldn’t get 
through, anyhow, since the road beyond 
the pickle factory was all torn up. 

Mr. Hoover concluded the introduction 
to his last annual report with the state- 
ment: ‘‘These codperative activities mark 
an entirely new departure in an attempt 
to change the attitude of government 
relations with business from that of interfer- 
ence to that of codperation.’”’ As I under- 
stand it, there is where he sees the greatest 
opportunities for the department. Cer- 
tainly the Government will continue to in- 
terfere with illegal business practices. But 
about half the adult population of the coun- 
try is in business in some fashion or other. 
It would be too bad if we were all crooks 
and business were all crooked. For a gen- 
eration the Federal Government viewed 
business mainly with the crook slant. Its 
dominant interest in the matter and its 
most decisive interventions in business 
were by way of forbidding and prosecuting 
combination in restraint of competition. 
Its simple code was that if competition was 
not restrained all would be well. But Mr. 
Hoover has pointed out that some of the 
most indubitable economic and social losses 
to the public result, not from combination 
or coordination, but from the lack of it. 

He says, for example, that our soft-coal 
bill is fully one-third higher than it need 
be. If Congress knew of a major industry 
that was overcharging the public by one- 
third through combination, it would be 
after that industry full tilt. But the basic 
trouble with the soft-coal industry is lack 
of organization. The country has immense 
soft-coal deposits. To open a mine in many 
fields requires little capital and less experi- 
ence. There are some 8000 soft-coal mines 
with an annual capacity of 850,000,000 
tons, which is 300,000,000 tons above 
yearly consumption. Consequently, soft- 
coal mines have been always starting up, 
overstocking the market and shutting down. 
In a good year, after subtracting certain 
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proper sterilizing temperature by 
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mines that are operated quite continuously 
for metallurgic and railway interests, the 
other mines are worked an average of 180 
days a year; some of them are operated 
only 100 days a year. 

This means chronic part-time employ- 
ment for miners and chronic underpay for 
a great number of them when their inter- 
mittent pay envelopes are spread over the 
year. 

Of course, that means chronic discontent. 
Usually the men hang on during shutdowns, 
hoping the mine will soon resume opera- 
tions. It also means alternate glut and 
famine of coal, with price variations rang- 
ing to 300 per cent in a year. Often when 
the mines are ready to operate at capacity 
a car shortage will develop. Adequate stor- 
age facilities are Jacking. A big social loss 
arises from the discontented, underpaid, 
precarious state of the miners, with a con- 
stant liability to strikes. The direct eco- 
nomic loss is put by Mr. Hoover at one-third 
the national soft-coal bill. Commenting on 
the great coal strike of last year, he said in 
his annual report: 

“The instability of the bituminous-coal 
industry and the disintegration of its em- 
ployers’ associations by pressure under the 
restraint-of-trade acts contributed directly 
to the prolongation of the strike, as no ade- 
quate organization of operators existed 
which could meet and bargain with the 
workers.” 

Government has dealt with this basic in- 
dustry by saying, “‘You shall not com- 
bine,” which still left the industry a big sore 
spot on the social and economic body of the 
nation—a sore that can finally be cured 
only by intelligent effort of a codperative 
sort. 

The railroads also may be mentioned. 
They come within the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by that provision of law 
which requires it to promote foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, mining, manufacturing, 
shipping, fisheries and the transportation 
facilities of the United States. Secretary 
Hoover makes the statement—rather 
startling to me at least—that inadequate 
transportation facilities lay a tax on the 
public greater than the cost of the Federal 
Government. 


Costly Car Shortage 


Except during strikes or periods of de- 
pression, shortage of cars has been a chronic 
condition for six years. Shortage is most 
acute during the four or five crop-moving 
months, when the demand for rail trans- 
portation is greatest. Recurring car short- 
age is one of the underlying troubles of the 
soft-coal industry. In periods of car short- 
age, grain at the country terminal falls 
five to fifteen cents below the Liverpool 
parity, which would doubtless gevern if the 
grain could move freely. Car shortage often 
takes heavy toll of livestock growers by 
obliging them to hold animals that are 
ready for market and to continue feeding 
them wastefully. Every important fruit 
and vegetable district can tell of losses from 
the same cause. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants pay the tax. An annual loss equal 
to the cost of the Federal Government is 
enough to make anybody sit up; but not 
even the extremest trust buster could 
charge that loss to combination. In part it 
is plainly due to lack of combination; that 
is, to absence of codrdination and codpera- 
tion. 

A mere dogmatic antitrust policy is no 
policy at all for the government of the 
greatest industrial nation. The public 
naturally gets its impression of the Gov- 
ernment mainly from Congress, which is by 
far the most articulate branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and it is pretty apt to get its im- 
pressions of Congress from the noisiest and 
most sensational elements in that body. 
Therefore it is likely to form an impression 
that the Government stands toward busi- 
ness in the mere Donnybrook Fair attitude 
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of looking around for a head to crack, and 
threatening to knock somebody’s block off. 
Apparently that is the only attitude toward 
business that some politicians know, or the 
only one they find profitable in their vote- 
getting trade. But it would assuredly be 
a most stupid attitude for the government 
of this business nation. The Department 
of Commerce holds the opposite attitude of 
hearty codperation within the law and of 
heartily encouraging business to codperate 
lawfully and beneficially. 

Only the other day a crisis arose in the 
building industry—beginning in New York 
and spreading to other cities. All the symp- 
toms of a dangerous boom had developed 
in that industry. Builders were recklessly 
bidding against one another for materials 
and labor. Wages were snowballed far 
above the union scale, up to fourteen and 
fifteen dollars a day in some cases. Money 
for urban building operations comes pretty 
largely from trust funds; that is, from say- 
ings banks, insurance companies and the 
like. That money was going into buildings 
at greatly inflated costs. The cost of build- 
ings is a capital charge that extends over 
many years. Lenders became properly 
alarmed. There was plainly a situation that 
invited an explosion. 


Foresight in Building 


This is still fresh in the recollection of 
many of you. The only point in mentioning 
it here is that the Department of Commerce 
was called in, and Secretary Hoover’s 
course gives a view of his methods: First, 
conferences of representatives of the lead- 
ing interests; then voluntary agreement 
upon the means of taking an accurate, 
continuous survey of the building in- 
dustry. Building must be planned ahead; 
therefore it must be possible to know quite 
accurately how many brick, how much 
lumber, how many tons of structural steel, 
how many bags of cement and how much 


labor building operations are consuming’ 


this month, and at what prices; and how 
much they will consume next month, and 
at what prices. It must be possible to re- 
duce all that to index numbers that strike 
the eye at a glance. In alittle while, as this 
continuous survey goes on, it will be possible 
to compare one month with another, this 
year with last year and the year before. In 
short, it will be possible to have a chart, so 
simple that anybody can comprehend. it, 

which shows exactly where the building in- 
dustry is and whither it is moving. 

If it is getting inflated and boomy, any- 
body can see it; anybody with sound com- 
mon sense, who is engaged in building or 
who contemplates building, can act ac- 
cordingly. Public bodies, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the state governments, the cities 
and school districts and road districts do 
an enormous amount of construction in a 
normal year. If they will set up a little in- 
telligent codperation among themselves, 
with this chart in hand, they can defer con- 
struction when the chart points to boom 
and then step in to take up the slack when 
the chart points to depression. Big private 
builders can do the same, thus keeping the 
industry on an even keel. No coercive law 
is needed anywhere along the line, no po- 
liceman’s club; nothing, in fact, but a good 
chart and intelligent codperation. 

Of course, this recommendation for the 
future was apart from immediate steps to 
check building inflation at that moment. 
But this recommendation for the future 
pretty well reflects the Department of 
Commerce’s leading ideas: First, the en- 
gineer; survey it, weigh it, measure it, find 
out exactly what you are dealing with; 
mark it down so that anybody can under- 
stand it. Then, knowing where you are at, 
sit down sensibly to coéperate in taking the 
steps which common sense shows to be for 
the benefit of everybody concerned. How 
this applies in some other directions I hope 
to show in another article. 
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his being without a fear they would be 
betrayed. Not only that, but he longed 
to do so. In his sixteen years Dennis had 
had little enough contact with women. 
There had been a few nice aunts and cousins; 
but somehow they didn’t enter into his 
scheme of life, and no single one of them 
had ever drawn him out of his natural re- 
serve. This stranger with the sweet, white, 
oval face was different. Being with her was 
like sitting before a fire; talking to her was 
like talking aloud to oneself. But he hesi- 
tated. 

Cool fingers touched the back of his hand 
and a soft voice said, ‘‘She isn’t dead, is 
she?” 

“No,” he answered; ‘‘no—at least—I 
suppose I should have heard if she were 
dead.”’ 

“What—what happened then?”’ There 
was a quality of nervousness in the question. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It was before I could 
remember much. I was only a kid of four or 
five. You see, she didn’t stop with the 
guv’nor.” 

“Oh,” said the voice. “‘Oh, I see—it was 
like that. Then I suppose—you hate her, 
don’t you?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s too long ago to hate anyone, espe- 
cially someone you can’t remember. Be- 
bai the guv’nor wouldn’t let me hate 

er.”’ 

“Wouldn’t let you?” 

“No; that’s one of the few things he’d 
never shift about. It’s only a year ago he 
told me the whole story. Queer, how he 
talked about her, just as if she was the rip- 
pingest memory in his whole life.” 

“Did he, did he? I didn’t think men 
were like that. Go on.” 

“Why, he even blamed himself—which 
was awful rot—accused himself of getting 
stale—or dull—I forget the word. He said 
she was the most beautiful treasure a man 
ever lost possession of. Stuck in my head, 
that sentence did.” 

“But you—can you remember nothing 
about her?’’ 

He shook his head. 

“Scearcely anything. Only stupid things, 
like being very pretty, and cool hands, and 
some topping scent she always used.”’ He 
sniffed and gave a little laugh. ‘It’s abso- 
lute rot, but you’ve got some scent on that 
made me think of that. Just as if one could 
remember a smell for eleven years. Idi- 
otic!”’ 

“Anything else you remember?”’ she 
asked. 

He wrinkled his forehead. 

“A front door shutting,’ he said. “‘Some- 
one who was always going out. That 
sounds pretty stupid, too.” 

“Notstupid—rather sad,” she whispered. 
“T didn’t know children were conscious of 
things like that—little children, I mean.” 

They were silent for a long while. Then: 
“Why—why did it happen—the break- 
up? ” 

“The guv’nor said change, but I’m not 
quite certain what he was getting at 
Change, and she was awfully young when 
they married, only a year or two older than 
I am now. He was pretty young himself. 
‘I let go, somehow,’ he said; ‘missed the 
bus.’ His work kept him pretty busy— 
late at the office and all that. D’you know 
what he told me?” 

“Well?” 

“That half the world’s unhappiness is 
caused by people forgetting to put their 
hands in front of their mouths when they’re 
yawning. He says the oddest things, the 
guv’nor does. Here’s a bit of advice he 
gave me: ‘When you marry, old chap’, he 
said, ‘which you must, cultivate two intel- 

ligences—one for the home and one for the 
office; for sure as eggs, if you get ’em mixed 
up or neglect the one or the other, you’ll 
finish up a bachelor who is sweeping a 
crossing.’”’ 

“Then he never married again?” 

Dennis shook his head. 

“No such luck. I wish he had. That’s 
selfish, of course; but at school with fel- 
lows for always asking questions, it would 
have eased things up a bit for me.” 

“Don’t!” she said quickly. ‘‘Oh, don’t!” 

“T suppose it was rather a caddish thing 
to say, but I don’t only mean it in that way. 
An all-man house is a bit of a stummer, 
however you look at it. Somehow one 
can’t ever stand at ease, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 


“When one’s down—when things have 
gone wrong, one kind of wants to—to get 
beside someone and not much care what 
one says or does; you know, let your feel- 
ings go. 

“And would a stepmother do?” 

“Depends; she might—can’t say.” 

“You are fond of your father?” 

“Good Lord! I should think—no one 
could help being fond of him.” 

“He sounds nice,’’ she nodded. “Most 
tremendously nice; like—like the best man 
I ever knew—oh, ages and ages ago.” 

The carriage door on the side away from 
the window opened and a startling appari- 
tion with a black mustache and an unshaved 
chin plunged in out of the night. 

“Brigands!”’ cried Dennis, and his right 
hand flew for the pistol. 

“It’s only the ticket inspector,”’ said the 
lady in black. 

In Spain they have odd habits; even in 
corridor trains the ticket inspector prefers 
to make his excursion along the running 
board. The tickets were examined and 
punched and the intruder vanished into the 
void, whence he had come. 

“By gad, that was topping!” said the 
boy. “It would have been a pity, though, 
if I had plugged him.” ? 

“Are you out here all alone?” she asked. 

He hesitated. 

“T’m joining the guv’nor at Seville.” 

“How beautifully independent!” And 
she looked at him with admiring eyes. Then 
quite unexpectedlyshe said the oddest thing, 
“Oh, aren’t you sorry for that mother of 
yours and all she’s missing now?” 

“Eh, what’s that?” 

“I was wondering what I wouldn’t give 
to be the mother of a boy like you, with a 
first-fifteen cap, independence, and a pistol 
in his pocket to shoot brigands with.” 

“You're laughing at me.” 

“Tf you only knew, you wouldn’t believe 
I was laughing at you.” 

“CT any rate,’”’ said Dennis, “you could 
hardly expect to have a son as old as me. 
I’m sixteen, you know, and you can’t be 
much more than twenty-something.” 

“TI am much more,” she answered. ‘I 
could have had a son like you and he would 
have been sixteen; but I haven’t got him— 
I haven’t got him. I haven’t—haven’t!” 
And a white hand flew up and was pressed 
tightly to the plaintive, angry mouth. 

“Tsay,” said Dennis, “ whatever’s wrong? 
You seem awfully queer.” 

He crossed and sat beside her and put a 
nervous hand on her arm, which she im- 
prisoned quickly with her fingers. 

“Keep it there,” she pleaded. ‘‘Be kind 
and stay beside me, because I’m frightened.”’ 

“Good heavens, of what?” 

“You wouldn’t understand—at least you 
would, too well; but I’m one of the people 
who’ve thrown away everything that was 
worth having—everything—and—and’’— 
her voice split up like fragments of a broken 
tumbler—‘‘and I’m child enough to want 
them back—all of them.” 

“Want what back?” he asked. ‘Look 
here, I like you frightfully; you’re the 
nicest person I’ve ever met. Tell me, has 
anyone made you unhappy? I swear if 
there’s anything I can do to help, you’ve 
only to say.” 

“Even if I told you it was—was my 
fault that I’m miserable because I was 
vain, empty, selfish, second rate?”’ 

“It ’ud be no good your telling me that, 
because I shouldn’t swallow it.” 

“Even if I said I was just as cruel as 
your own mother was cruel?” 

“Chuck that!’ he answered hotly. 
“Even from you, I won’t stand that.” 

“Oh, you darling!” she said through a 
bright mist of tears. ‘You loyal, loyal 
darling! If you really mean you’d do 
something for me, just for a minute help me 
to believe I’ve got back the best of what 
I threw away.” 

“That’s a tall order,” said he. ‘How 
can I?” 

“Put an arm round my neck and kiss me 
like a son would.” 

“That’s easy,”’ said he. ‘And do you 
know, I’ve been wanting to.” 

He gave her a mighty hug and pressed 
his hot, boyish face against her cheek. A 
faint perfume, pregnant with memories of a 
half-forgotten past, filled his nostrils. It 
was so comforting, so right that he left his 
head lying against her shoulder. 

Simply enough, she said ‘Thank you,” 
and passed her cool fingers across his head. 
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They stayed thus for a long while in con- 
tented and unbroken silence. 

Presently she said, “‘Will you tell me 
your name?”’ 

“Dennis Stayton.”’ 

She started violently, shook and went 
supple in his arms, then tilted sideways 
against the window glass in a dead faint. 

“T say, I say!’ he cried. “I say, look 
here!” 

But she might have been dead for all the 
notice she took of him. 

In a panic, Dennis cast about for restora- 
tives. He laid her along the seat, slapped 
her hands and fanned her with a newspaper. 

Brandy! Brandy was the stuff! In des- 
peration he dragged her dressing bag from 
the rack and tried to openit. It was locked. 
Written across the hanging label was the 
name Phyllida Waverley. The dressing bag 
slipped with a crash to the floor and the 
boy’s eyes opened wide. Phyllida was his 
mother’s name and Waverley the name of 
the—but that didn’t matter; he was dead 
now. Nothing mattered but the supreme 
discovery of this adorable mother with the 
dead-white face who lay like a corpse upon 
the seat. In a frenzy of haste, Dennis 
dashed out into the corridor and beat his 
fists against the barred communicating 
door that led to coaches of the wagon lit. 
There was no answer. He beat again. A 
head was thrust out of an adjoining com- 
partment and someone cursed him fluently 
in Spanish. 

“Swine!” said Dennis with equal venom, 
and fled back to his own carriage again. 
Not a sign of life stirred the motionless 
figure. Then Dennis opened the off-side 
door and lowered himself to the running 
board as the train, with a shriek, plunged 
into a sulphurous tunnel. 

A rush of cold air and a hand lugging at 
his arm aroused John Stayton from his sleep. 

“Good God!” he said. ‘‘What’s up?” 

Dennis was gasping—blubbering almost. 

“Mother—mother’sthere! She’sfainted! 
Mother’s there! Oh, don’t you under- 
stand? It’s mother!” 

“What in blazes are you driveling 
about?” 

Dennis, stammering and gasping, made 
a pitiful mess of the story, but somehow 
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glittered with wild flowers, and 
open windows came a delicic 
orange blossom from the grove 
His father and mother wer 
each other with something } 
that seemed so intimately the 
for the moment Dennis felt ah 
of jealousy. They seemed t 
unnecessarily far apart, but 
have been explained by the fai 
had sung his way down thee 
looked, moreover, as though 
that moment arrived at thei 
tions. There was an amazi 
their expressions, as thou 
which was lost or missing had 
It was absurd that anyon 
pretty as his mother. As Di 
she was patting her hair in or 
deft touches. 
“Do I look most awfully 
was asking. 
And his father replied, “ 
hullo, Dennis!” ® 
A grinding of brakes and 
down in the station at Sevi 
“Hay que cambiar!” r 
“Hay que cambiar!” Whi 
implies ‘‘ All change!”’ 
All change! Without which 
affair of no great account. 
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WHILE many of his countrymen were still 
doubting the theories of Pasteur, the great French 
scientist, inventive minds in the village of High- 
land, Illinois, as early as 1885, were applying his 


principles to the protection of milk. 


Then and there the Evaporated Milk industry 
was born, and the Helvetia Company gave to 
the world the first cows’ milk concentrated by 
evaporation, sealed in containers, and made 
safe by sterilization. 

As the American public came to understand 
the real significance of the germ theory, the 


housewife turned more and more to this safe, pure 


milk. To-day Pet Milk is used in over a million 
homes. It meets perfectly every need for milk 
and cream. So certain are its purity and uni- 
formity that thousands of mothers depend upon 
Pet Milk for baby. 

For nearly forty years we have specialized en- 
tirely on our one product—unsweetened evap- 
orated milk. Our first consideration, always, 
has been to keep the high quality absolutely 
uniform. Pet Milk never varies. It has always 


set the standard for evaporated milks. 


Your grocer can supply you. Order to-day 


for safety, convenience and economy. 
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INE, apparently, was not always a jocund holiday when the 
head of the family kept his countenance draped by a pair of 
half-parted curtains beyond which little light could penetrate. 


This diagrammatic magnified 
Py cross-section shows how the close, 
moist lather made by Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream goes to the 
base of each hair. The oily coat- 
ing upon the hatr ts quickly emul- 
sified by the lather. This permits 
the moisture carried in the lather 
to soften the hair at the base, where 
it meets the edge of the razor. 


The promoter of the hanging gardens exhibited here may have 
had mirthful moments, but the photographer seems to have caught 
him at a time when his spirit sagged in solemn consonance with the 
tawny growths that dangled from what should have been his 
better self. 


Perhaps it had occurred to him, just when he was told to look 
at the little bird, that the plunge for which he was so niftily arrayed 
was going to be doubly perilous. 


There was to be the risk of getting his hands entangled among 
the whiskers swishing around him as he struck out to meet an 


oncoming billow, and the danger of becoming waterlogged must 
have loomed as something more than a remote contingency. 


No conscientious life saver could have stood aloof, consoling 
himself with the thought that a man who would willingly be en- 
cumbered by such seaweeds ought to drown; but consider the 
Jeopardy that would have been involved in an attempt to drag this 
sinking side-wheeler out of deep water. 


Present day swimmers, fortunately, are under no obligation to 
consider such terrifying possibilities as those which were faced by 
the bewhiskered plunger who regarded the razor as his relentless 
enemy. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes shaving so easy and takes 
discomfort out of it so thoroughly that men are left with no excuse 
for looking like problems in long division. 


COLGATE 
Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


It is more effective than you supposed 
could be for softening the beard and leavi 
face cool, soothed, and refreshed after shavi 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 
Please send me the free trial 
tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 


Cream for better, easier shaving. 


You must lather with Colgate’s to e i 
fullest measure of shaving comfort. Fill o 


mail the attached coupon for a free 
containing cream enough for 12 better 
than you have ever had. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


ince last spring 
felt that a cer- 


public regard- 
at picture, The 
specially as to 
at the end of 
brated picture. 
it that a full ex- 
jwhat happened 
j nal tragic night 
dear Tish her- 
never yet made 
{of any case of 
| that her deeds 
jr her. 
los, more than 
1 influenced by 
resent the facts 
sands, Tish’s 
ving to his atti- 
ye met us at the 
i, never deigned 
U explanation. 
i the platform, 
ng a cinder out 
), When we per- 
imding close by 
us gloomily. 
| he said, “has 
( into meeting 
1, you have come 
jing something 
lit.’ He then 
jag or two and 
en the chap in 
l had one prodi- 


(aing more until 
ung for a taxi, 
tved that his 
ot what they 
who was to se- 
3 when he was 
Ie only meet 
‘e, but the fact 
: never yet lost 
that way, and 
a 


it,” he said, “I 
of heart fail- 
\g one of your 
« where will you 
ny 
“nstances were 
said with dig- 
i te 


\e world they 
i “Unusual as 
rm 

4} ed into silence, 
iuntil we were 
» ON our way 
ment. Then he leaned forward and stared fixedly at his Aunt Letitia. 


said. “We're going to have the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
out that elephant?” 


“Now!"’ She Said. ‘“‘Bring Them Down, You Shame to Your Sex. And be Gentle. Remember, You 
are Not Quite Yourself’’ 


ments—she had become rather listless. 
ne word I used. Look me square in the eye, last surviving female 
deny you had anything to do with it! The moment the Associated 


spirit world which brought Mr. Stein into our lives. 
about all our troubles. We were both very happy to find our dear Tish occupied with a 
new interest, as since the war, when she had captured the town of X 
for Aggie was at the time on the church steeple and I had gone back for reénforce- 


Press wires began to come in, 
I knew.” 

““Very well,’ Tish said 
acidly. “If you know, there 
is no need to explain.” 

And from that moment to 
this, she never has. 


In order to bring the ele- 
phant incident in its proper 
sequence it is necessary to re- 
turn to the autumn of last 
year, and to tell of the various 
incidents which led up to that 
awful night, and the roof of 
the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

During all of last winter 
Tish had been making a sur- 
vey of what she called the art, 
the educational value and the 
business of moving pictures. 
She was, in a word, studying 
them. And she came to cer- 
tain conclusions. Thus, she 
believed that the public had 
wearied of sentiment and was 
ready for adventure without 
sex. Also, that the over- 
emphasis on love in the pic- 
tures was weakening the moral 
fiber of the nation. 

“It was when sex replaced 
war,” she observed to Aggie 
and myself, ‘‘that Rome fell 
and Babylon crumbled to the 
dust.” 

I agreed with her, but 
Aggie had certain reserva- 
tions. When, as frequently 
happened, Tish left the thea- 
ter just before the final em- 
brace, thus registering her 
disapproval, Aggie sometimes 
loitered, to put on her over- 
shoes or to find her glasses. 
Indeed, once trying to take 
her departure while looking 
back over her shoulder, she 
had a really bad fall in the 
theater aisle. 

But our dear Tish showed 
Aggie considerable indul- 
gence, as Aggie’s life had at 
one time held a romance of its 
own, she having been engaged 
to a Mr. Wiggins, who had 
not survived the engagement. 

I have mentioned Mr. Wig- 
gins because, although it is 
thirty years since he passed 
over, it was Aggie’s getting 
into touch with him in the 


And it was Stein who brought 


single handed — 


“TI find it difficult,” she had once acknowledged, “to substitute the daily dozen for 
my activities in France, and the sight of four women quarreling madly over a bridge 
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table for a back scratcher with a pink bow on it simply 
makes me homesick for the war.” 

Judge of our disappointment, therefore, when with the 
first of March, Tish’s interest in the pictures apparently 
lagged. From spending night after night watching them, 
she suddenly became invisible to us for long periods, and 
Hannah reported that at these times she would lock herself 
in her room, burning innumerable papers at the end of the 
period of seclusion. Also that, listening at the door, she 
could hear our dear Tish walking up and down the floor 
muttering to her- 
self; and she re- 
ported that these 
active periods 
were followed by 
quiescent ones, 
when she could 
hear the rapid 
seratching of a 
pen. 

Our first anx- 
iety was that Tish 
had got herself 
into some sort of 
difficulty with her 
affairs, and this 
was not lessened 
by Hannah’s 
bringing to us one 
evening a scrap of 
charred paper on 
which were the 
words: “I will 
kill myself first.” 

Had Charlie 
Sands not been 
out of town we 
would have gone 
to him, but he was 
in Europe, and did 
not return until 
four months later, 
when wewereable 
to call on him for 
bail, as I have 
said. We had, 
therefore, no ink- 
ling of what was 
happening when, 
finding Tish in an 
approachable 
mood one eve- 
ning, Aggie sug- 
gested that she try 
automatic writ- 
ing. 

Aggie had at 
last got into touch 
with Mr. Wiggins through a medium, and learned that he 
was very happy. But, although I have seen her sit for 
hours with a pencil poised over a sheet of paper, she had 
secured no written message from him. She therefore sug- 
gested that Tish try it. 

“T’ve always felt that you are psychic, Tish,” she said. 
“Every now and then when I touch you I get a spark, 
like electricity. And I have frequently heard knocks on 
the furniture when you are in a dark room.” 

“T’ve got bruises to show for them too,” Tish said 
grimly. 

Well, though Tish at first demurred, she finally agreed, 
and after Aggie had placed a red petticoat over the lamp 
to secure what she called the psychic light, Tish made the 
attempt. 

“‘T have no faith in it,” she said, “but I shall entirely 
retire my personality, and if there is a current from beyond, 
it shall flow through me unimpeded.” 

Very soon we heard the pencil moving, and on turning on 
the light later we were electrified to see the rough outline 
of an animal, which Aggie has since contended might have 
been intended for Katie, the elephant, but which closely 
resembled those attempts frequently made to draw a pig 
with the eyes closed. Underneath was the word “stein.” 

In view of later developments we know now that the 
word “‘stein”’ was not from Mr. Wiggins—although Aggie 
remembered that he had once or twice referred, when 
thirsty, to a stein of something or other—but that it was a 
proper name. 

That at least a part of the message had a meaning for 
our dear Tish is shown by a cryptic remark she made to the 
room. 

“Thanks,” she said, to whatever spirit hovered about 
us. ‘“‘I’ll doit. It was what I intended, anyhow.” 


I 


UST a month later Tish telephoned one morning for 

Aggie and myself to go there that afternoon. There was 

a touch of sharpness in her manner, which with Tish usually 
means nervous tension. 


“I Did Not Fully Estimate Your Powers When I Said You Could Fill a Tooth. 


“And put on something decent, for once,’’ she said. 
“There’s no need to look as though you were taking your 
old clothes for an airing, to keep out the moths.” 

Tish was alone when we arrived. I could smell sponge 
cakes baking, and Tish had put on her mother’s onyx set 
and was sitting with her back to the light. She looked 
slightly feverish, and I commented on it, but she only said 
that she had been near the stove. 

When she was called out, however, Aggie leaned over 
to me. 


1” 


“Stove, nothing!”’ she said. ‘“‘She’s painted her face! 
And she’s got a new transformation!” 


Had Charlie Sands himself appeared wearing a ‘iats, 


we could not have been more astounded. And our.amaze- 
ment continued when Hannah brought in a tea tray With 
the Carberry silver on it, silver which had been in a safe- 
deposit vault for twenty years. 

“Hannah,” I demanded, “‘what is the matter?” 

“‘She’s going to be married! That’s what,” said Hannah, 
putting down the tray with a slam. “No fool like an old 
fool!’”? Then she burst into tears. ‘‘She spent the whole 
morning in a beauty parlor,’”’ she wailed. ‘‘Look at her 
finger nails! And callin’ me in to draw up her corset on 
her!” 

Neither Aggie nor I could speak for a moment. As I 
have said, our dear Tish had never shown any interest in 
the other sex. Indeed, I think I may say that Tish’s vir- 
ginity of outlook regarding herself is her strongest char- 
acteristic. It is her proud boast that no man has ever 
offered her the most chaste of salutes, and her simple 
statement as to what would happen if one did has always 
been a model of firmness. 

I have heard her remark that when the late Henry Clay 
observed ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,’”’ he was 
referring to marriage. 

But Aggie had been correct. There was a bloom on dear 
Tish’s face never placed there by the benign hand of Na- 
ture. Had I seen Mr. Ostermaier, our minister, preaching 
a sermon in a silk hat I should not have felt more horrified. 
And our anxiety was not lessened by Tish’s first remark 
when she returned. 

“T shall want you two as witnesses,’”’ she said. ‘‘And 
I shall make just one remark now. I know your attitude 
on certain subjects, so I ask you simply to remember this: 
I believe we owe a duty to the nation, especially with 
regard to children.” 

“Good heavens, Tish!” Aggie said, and turned a sort of 
greenish white. “A woman of your age ——” 

““What’s my age got to do with it?” Tish snapped. 
simply say ——” 


Ca 


But just then the doorbell rang, and Hanna 
a gentleman. 

It was a Mr. Stein. ' 

Aggie has told me since that the thought of 7; 
ing was as nothing to her then, compared wi 
that she was marrying out of the Presbyteriay 
And she knew the moment she saw him that ] 
not a Presbyterian. But as it developed, 
world knows now, it was not a matter of mar 

Mr. Stein was the well-known moving-picture 


You Could, With That Cordial, Make a Ouija Board Hiccup”’ 


figure on a chaise longue in a tea gown, W 
suit people get by without any trouble. 
that’s all. Criminal!” 

“You have missed my idea,’’ Tish 
wrote that picture to prove that a love i 
interest, is not essential to a picture.” 

He agreed with what we now realize wa 
alacrity. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Certainly! After: 
the profits on pictures? The women, I] 
The women! Do up the dishes in a hurr 
beat it for the theater. Like to sit there a 
selves the heroine. And up to now we’ve 
a heroine over seventeen years of age!” 

He reflected on this, almost tearfully. — 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘that’s over now. There 
nine million women over forty in America 
one will see this picture. That is, if we di 

“Tf you do it?” Tish inquired, gazing at 
her spectacles. 

“When I told the casting director to fi ind 
for the part he went out and got drunk. He 
sober since.” 

“You haven’t found anyone?” 

“Not yet.” 

Tish had picked up her knitting, and M 
and surveyed her for a few moments in § 
leaned forward. 

“Excuse me for asking, Miss Carbe 
have you ever driven a car?”’ 

“T drove an ambulance in France.” | 

“Really?”’ He seemed interested and tig 
“Then the sound of a gun wouldn’t scare} 

“T would hardly say that. I shoot very | 
sidered rather good with a machine gun, 

He sat forward on the edge of his chair, 2 

“Ever ride a horse?” he inquired. 
know, with a Western saddle. You just 
horse does the rest.” 

Tish looked at him through her spect be 


| 
40 argument for the Western saddle as against 
) she said firmly. ‘I have used them both, 
je rides properly by balance, not adherence.”’ 

uddenly got out his handkerchief and wiped 


es believe it!’’ he muttered. “And me just 
be in town on a little matter of alimony! 
ying! By heaven, I believe she could fill a 


ired again at Tish and said, ‘“‘You’re not by 
lated to the Miss Carberry who captured the 
— from the Germans, I suppose?”’ 
s here, and I, did that; yes.”’ 
it us all without saying anything for a mo- 
jie moistened his lips. 
4!” he said. ‘‘ Well, well! Why, we ran a shot 
“Jarberry, in our news feature, when you were 
1 kissed by that French general, What’s- 


sot to recall that.’ 
rely,’ he agreed. He then got up and bowed 
‘iss Carberry,” he said, “I apologize, and I 
came here to offer you a fixed price for your 
yment ago I decided to offer you the part of 
/f—er—maturity in your picture, with two 
}rs a week and a double for the stunts. I now 
/ouble, and offer you a thousand a week for 
jure. If that goes, we’ll talk business.” 

)s this I will ask her at 
1 to pause and think. 
not enter a protest? 
yr her or did she not? 
it Tish herself who si- 
y2 a gesture, and com- 
- while Aggie 
| 


deny it. 

‘ord of Tish’s I must 
ness to her. 

i Mr. Stein,” she said, 
ye a clear understand- 
surely a picture of ad- 
i to teach a real moral 
t 


y,’ Mr. Stein said 
rtue is always trium- 
(creen. It is our great- 
ril asset. Without it, 
yild be nowhere.” 

€ must be no love ele- 
lied.” 

}not,” said Mr. Stein. 
ety? 

almost his final words. 
(ea, and Tish gave him 
yomemade blackberry 
(seemed very pleased 
|, departing remarked, 
ition for you grows 
(| Carberry. I did not 
a4 your powers when I 
(ld fill a tooth. You 
ihat cordial, make a 
| ceup.” 

| 11I 

re quiet for a month 
ir that, and we under- 
i production was being 
jit Tish was very busy, 
\ herself into her prepa- 
nar usual thoroughness. 
ound a teacher who 
|| register with the face 
}/aotions on the screen, 
veek Aggie or myself 
«illustrated with cuts, 
ristered in alphabetical 
spent, anxiety, bore- 
S7, devotion, envy, fa- 
sity, hate, interest, 
“iness, laughter, love, 
| bility, objection, pity, 
8S, ridicule, satisfac- 
9} uneasiness, vanity, 
| on. 

ifess that the subtle 
€) ression were often lost 
jit Isuffered extremely 
', when discarding the 
dus to name her emo- 
l¢2xpression. She would 
er mirror and arrange 
'€ carefully, and then 
But I am no physi- 


al preparations, how- 
142 alone. That she was 


practicing again with her revolver Hannah felt sure, but 
we had no idea where and how. As has been previously 
recorded, the janitor of her apartment had refused to al- 
low her to shoot in the basement after a bullet had em- 
bedded itself in the dining table of A flat while the family 
was at luncheon. We surmised that she was doing it 
somewhere outside of town. 

Later on we had proof of this. Aggie and I were taking 
a constitutional one day in the country beyond the car line 
when, greatly to our surprise, we heard two shots beyond 
a hedge, followed by a man’s angry shouts, and on looking 
over the hedge, who should we behold but our splendid 
Tish, revolver in hand, and confronted by an angry farm 
laborer. 

“Right through my hat!” he was bellowing. “If a man 
can’t do an honest day’s work without being fired at ——’’ 

“Work?” Tish said coldly. ‘‘You were so still I took 
you for a scarecrow.” 

“Scarecrow yourself! When I yelled, you shot again!”’ 
he howled. “Deliberate attempt at murder. That’s what 
it was.” 

“Tt went off by itself the second time,” Tish explained. 
“‘T’m rehearsing a certain scene, and 4 

“‘Rehearsing?”’ said the man. ‘“‘ What for?” 

“For the moving pictures.” 

He looked at her, and then he bowed very politely. 

“Well, well!” he said. “I didn’t recognize you at first, 
Miss Pickford. And how’s Doug?” 


But, More Than That, Aggie Declared That There Were Guards 
Here and There All Around 
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We did not tell Tish that we had witnessed this en- 
counter. She might have been sensitive about mistaking 
a farmer for a scarecrow. 

It was a day or so after, in our presence, that Tish 
informed Hannah she would take her along as her maid. 
And Hannah, who in twenty-odd years had never been 
known to show enthusiasm, was plainly delighted with the 
prospect. 

“D’you mean I can see them acting?’’ she inquired. 

“T imagine so,”’ Tish said with a tolerant smile. 

“Love scenes too?’’ Hannah asked, with an indelicacy 
that startled us. 

“There will be no love scenes in this picture, Hannah,” 
Tish reproved her. “I am surprised at you. And even in 
the ones you see every evening, when you ought to be 
doing something better, it is as well to remember that the 
persons are not really lovers. Indeed, that often they are 
barely friends.” 

She then told Hannah to go downtown and buy a book 
on moving-picture make-up and the various articles 
required, as, since she was to be a personal maid, she must 
know about such things. 

I confess that Aggie and I were in a state of extreme 
depression when we left Tish that day. The thought of our 
dear friend altering the face her Creator gave her was a 
painful one, and both of us, I think, feared it as an index of 
a possible general demoralization, as too often happens in 
the movies. Aggie particularly feared the contacts with 
men, as mentioned by Hannah, in 
spite of Tish’s firm attitude. The 
well-known temptations of Holly- 
wood were in both our minds. 

“They aren’t paying her a thou- 
sand dollars a week just to ride, and 
so on,’ Aggie said bitterly. ‘Did 
you ever see a picture without a love 
story? It isn’t only her neck she’s 
risking, Lizzie.” 

I must confess to the same uneasi- 
ness. 

We went to bed early that night, 
sorely troubled, and I had fallen 
asleep and was dreaming that Tish 
was trying to leap from an automo- 
bile to a moving train, and that 
every time she did it the train jumped 
to another track, when the telephone 
bell rang, and it was Hannah. She 
said that Tish wanted me, and to go 
over right away, but not to waken 
Aggie. 

I went at once and found all the 
lights going, and Tish in her bed, 
bolt upright, with both eyes closed. 

“Tish!’? I cried. ‘‘Your eyes! 
Can’t you see?”’ 

“Not through my eyelids,” she 
said witheringly. ‘‘Don’t be a fool, 
Lizzie. Look at this stuff and then 
tell me what will take it off.”’ 

I then saw that the rims of her 
eyelids were smeared with a black 
paste which had hardened like en- 
amel, and that they had become 
glued together, leaving her, tempo- 
rarily at least, sightless and helpless. 
My poor Tish! 

“What will take it off?’’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘That idiot Hannah of- 
fered to melt it with a burning 
match.” 

“T don’t think anything but a 
hammer will do any good, Tish.” 

I discovered then that Hannah 
had bought the make-up book, and 
that it laid particular emphasis on 
beading the eyelashes. With her 
impatient temperament Tish, al- 
though the shops were shut by that 
time, decided to make the experi- 
ment, and had concocted a paste of 
glue and India ink. She had experi- 
mented first on her eyebrows, she 
had thought successfully, although 
when I saw her they looked like two 
jet crescents fastened to her fore- 
head; but inadvertently closing her 
eyes after beading her lashes, she 
had been unable to open them again. 

She and Hannah had tried vari- 
ous expedients, among them lard, 
the yolk of an egg, cold cream and 
ammonia, but without result. I was 
obliged to tell her that it was set like 
a cement pavement. 

In the end I was able, amid excla- 
mations of pain and annoyance from 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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ANY moving pictures 
condone the existence 


of an exasperating and ey 


disgusting person. He is the 
man who won’t shoot when 
the circumstances urgently 
demand shooting. The villain, 
for example, is discovered by 
the hero in the act of setting 
fire to the old homestead in 
which reside the beautiful 
heroine and her sweet white- 
haired mother. The proper 
procedure for the hero would 
be to shoot the villain under 
the left armpit or drop a large, 
rough coupling-pin on the 
apex of his skull in such a 
manner as to wreck him thor- 
oughly and permanently. The 
reason for the hero’s failure 
to destroy the villain when he 
catches him in the act is due, 
of course, to the desire on the 
part of motion-picture pro- 
ducers to produce six or eight 
reel films. If the hero did what 
he ought to do, most motion 
pictures would be only about 
half a reel in length. 

Equally annoying effects 
may repeatedly be observed 
in the best-regulated govern- 
ments because of the desire of 
politicians to remain in of- 
fice, and because of their fre- 
quently mistaken ideas as to 
what they must do in order so 
to remain—due to the tumult and outcry raised on 
every side by organized minorities. Because of these 
things the world is troubled with weak parliaments 
and congresses which talk much of doing many things 
well, and succeed only in doing a few things ill; with 
a great mass of foolish and half-baked theories and 
very little common sense; with wild and dangerous 
laws which are inflicted on inarticulate conservative 
majorities at the wish and request of red-eyed and 
brass-lunged radical minorities; with many cheap 
and ineffective conferences and an almost total lack 
of brave and constructive acts; with regiments of 
demagogues who fool the credulous publie with prom- 
ises of something for nothing; and with a painful 
scarcity of genuine leaders and statesmen. 

For the benefit of those persons who are weary of 
open displays of timidity, selfishness and the dodging 
of issues—whether on the part of the movie hero who 
helps to build up a worthless film by failing to shoot, 
or on the part of cheap demagogues and fuddled law- 
makers who do their best to start their country on 
the road to disaster—a timely and gratifying spectacle 
has been provided by Italy in the shape of the Fas- 
cisti movement. 


Applied Common Sense 


ENS that is written about the Italian Fas- 
cisti movement should have a dedication. It 
should be dedicated to all reds and pinks; to parlor, 
bedroom, bath and gutter Bolsheviks; to communists, 
anarchists, syndicalists and Socialists; to government- 
ownership cranks and to fanatics on the subject of state- 
assisted codperative societies; to organized minorities and 
legislative blocs and advocates of class legislation; to 
legislators who impose fool taxation on the people and who 
waste the nation’s income on paternalistic schemes and 
reckless appropriations for vote-getting; to men and women 
who scream for the elimination of the army and navy 
with no thought of the nation’s security; to all strikers 
who would imperil the nation’s interests for their own 
selfish and immediate ends; and to all radicals, subverts, 
aliens and morons who work for themselves first, last and 
all the time, and for their country never. 

These persons deserve the dedication not because the 
Fascisti movement has a strong appeal for them, but be- 
cause without their assistance it couldn’t have existed. 
As a matter of fact, it has about as much appeal for them 
as a sulphuric-acid shower bath would have for a pretty 
girl. It not only cramps their style severely but it reduces 
their style to the vanishing point. 

As in the case of most European matters, a great deal 
of twaddle and mush has been dispensed concerning the 
Fascisti movement in Italy. There has been an enormous 
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Girl Fasciste at Salute on the Birthday of Rome. 
Fascisti From Todi in a Motor Lorry Carrying a Machine 
Gun Directly After the March on Rome 


A bove— 


amount of exalted conversation for the purpose of telling 
the world that Fascism is the essence of spirituality, the 
embodiment of idealism, the spirit of youth, and so on. 

Actually it is the application of common sense to the 
business of government—first to local government and 
then to the national government. 

Bolshevism, communism and their many offshoots that 
make for bad government wherever they appear can stand 
up pretty well against the attacks of spirituality, idealism 
and the blazing spirit of youth. In fact such things only 
serve to make Bolsheviks and other mental perverts burst 
into hoarse hoots of laughter; and, as is well known, 
laughter is not infrequently recommended as a health- 
giving tonic. 

When confronted with common sense, however, these 
mentally warped folks become gloomy, depressed and 
neurasthenic; and when the common sense is backed with 
a bit of organization and money, they may be observed 
crawling into their holes and pulling the holes in after them 
so that all traces of their existence are obliterated. 

The application of genuine common sense to any situa- 
tion necessitates the use of directness, truth, honesty, 
simplicity and square dealing. Likewise, it might be 
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Cost of Government Ownsh 
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the best of all the 
owned railways before 
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Fascisti Taking the Oath of Allegiance to Mussolini—on the Balcony —as Chief Exponent of 
Fascisti Ideals, Soon After His Rise to Power 


Mussolini Inspecting His Men in Naples. 


out of railroad passes became as constant as the dropping 
of the gentle rain from heaven during the rainy season. 
When a politician couldn’t get a railroad job for a constitu- 
ent, he got him a railroad pass, and the constituent then 
spent his time traveling around with the other travelers 
who were listed as railway workers. 

The person who wasn’t able to travel on a pass, or to get 
at least 75 per cent knocked off his fare in token of the high 
esteem in which he was held by the Italian Government, 
was extremely small potatoes. All the members of Parlia- 
ment received passes, and their families and the friends of 
their families. To anyone who is familiar with the size of 
Italian families, and the vast and tangled web of relation- 
ship in which every European is enmeshed, this fact alone 
is awe-inspiring. Every European in America, unless 
recent immigration investigations are at fault, has eight 
or ten thousand relatives left in Europe; and the members 
of Parliament were no exception to the general European 
relative rule. All Italian journalists were also supplied 
with passes; and since the antique shops and the journals 
run close races with each other for numerical supremacy, 
it is difficult to turn without falling over a journalist. 

Whenever any European in public life finds himself 
with a dull rainy Thursday on his hands, and doesn’t know 


He is Wearing a Sash Quer the Shoulder 


what else to do, he starts a journal 
and creates a number of journalists. 
Many European journalists seem 
to exist almost entirely by permit- 
ting some person or cause or cor- 
poration to do favors for them in 
return for colored news—a fact 
which frequently causes consider- 
able anguish and embarrassment 
to American reporters who go to 
Europe for facts and not for fiction 
or favors. 

In addition to the passes, the 
railways gave a discount of 75 per 
cent to the entire army, navy, civil 
service and railway employes. The 
result of all this was that all first 
and second class cars on the Italian 
railways were filled with pass hold- 
ers and persons riding on quarter 
fare, with a sprinkling of tourists 
who paid their way. The regular 
money was paid by the peasants 
who rode on the third-class coaches 
and got nothing for which they 
didn’t remove the string from the 
old sock. 

One of the most effective forms 
of pressure on any government- 
owned proposition is political pres- 
sure. As a result of political pressure on the state manage- 
ment of the railways, the railways were forced to make all 
their purchases in Italy, even when the same commodities 
could be bought much more cheaply in America or some 
other country. And as a further result of political pressure, 
farm produce was carried at a very unremunerative rate. 
All this sportive gayety on the part of the government 
was paid for by the taxpayer, who is always the goat in 
government-ownership burlesques. 


Tyrannical Railway Employes 


EANWHILE the railway employes, in the cant phrase 

of an earlier day, were getting theirs. Long before the 
war they had organized themselves into several very strong 
unions which constantly brought great political pressure to 
bear on the Italian Parliament through strong leaders and 
representatives, threatened the country with strikes if 
their demands were not granted, and frequently indulged 
in strikes in order to impress their desires on the timid 
legislators. They were even more of a privileged class than 
was the general body of workers and officials. 

Prior to 1917 the railway employes received frequent 
increases in pay in the form of cost-of-living allowances. 
These were some- 
times allowances 
granted toallstate 
officials at uniform 
rates, and some- 
times they were 
special allowances 
granted only to 
railway workers 
because of their 
political strength. 
After 1917 the 
wage increases 
came with in- 
creased rapidity. 
Sometimes the in- 
creases took the 
form of payments 
in anticipation, 
sometimes of pay- 
ments on account, 
sometimes of tem- 
porary bonuses, 
and sometimes of 
cost-of-living bo- 
nuses. 

These conces- 
sions were not 
made in accord- 
ance with any 
system, but were 
sprayed out of the 
public treasury 
whenever the 
labor unions lifted 
up their voices and 
howled for them. 
Therefore all re- 
wards, bonuses 
and gratuities 
hitherto received 
by the railway 

(Continued on 
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playing solitaire in the warehouse office, crooned 


S psvin was over,.and the Big Un, contentedly 
with tender sorrow: 


“Tf I’d only knowed you then 
Like, oh, I know you now 


” 


“For the lova Mike,’ bawled the field superin- 
tendent, glaring at him from the phone, ‘‘can that 
stuff, will you? I’m tryin’ to get these here reports. 
Hello, hello! Don’t cut me off! Say, what makes you 
so damned sentimental, anyhow?” 

“He’s just plumb full of sentiment,’’ remarked 
Ben Gober gently, leaning over his friend’s shoulder 
to place the nine of 
hearts on the ten of 
clubs. ‘“That’s how 
come the Big Un went 
towork. Hewas only 
a boy of thirty when 
his sister’s health give 
out and she couldn’t 
earn enough for two, 
so the Big Un up and 
left his comfortable 
home to go into the 
oil game.”’ 

“He’s makin’ that 
up out’n his head,” 
protested the Big Un 
hotly. ‘‘I ain’t been 
home since I was 
growed, and what’s 
more, I ain’t got a 
sister—yah!”’ 

The field superin- 
tendent picked up the 
telephone again and 
bellowed, ‘‘ You boys 
keep quiet a minute 
till I see whether —— ; 
Hello! Gimme Num- 
ber 7. Huh? I said 
to gimme Number 7! 
And don’t cut me 
off! I said don’t cut 
me off! Huh? Say, girlie, see if you can’t make those guys 
answer. There must be somebody round. Try again 
Hello, hello! Number 7? Looka here, why don’t you birds 
get in your report without Hello, hello! Don’t cut 
me off! What the Sam Hill —— Well, what d’you know 
about that?” 

He hung up with a bang and started to rolla cigarette, 
but the bell tinkled faintly and he dropped the makings to 
grab the instrument. 

“Well? Number 7? Say, what do you guys think this 
is? Hello, hello! Huh? Who? I can’t hear! I want 
Number 7! Yes, this is the warehouse. Who? You want 
Mr. Gober?” Suddenly his tones changed from strident 
wrath to dripping honey. ‘Sure, he’s here. Won’t any- 
body else do, ma’am? This is Louis—you remember 
Louis! You don’t, hey? My mistake. All right, I’ll call 
him.” 

He turned from the desk and said, with a hint of dis- 
approval: 

“Lady wants to talk to you, Ben.” 

All eyes turned to Gober, and everybody in the office 
listened attentively while he talked, but they got nothing 
for their pains. Beyond repetition of “No” half a dozen 
times, he said only, “No, I can’t.” They felt a vague re- 
sentment. 

“Why can’t you oblige the lady? Ain’t you got no man- 
ners?’’ burst out the gang pusher. 

“Shucks, that’s the only way to treat ’em, boy,” replied 
Gober as he rang off. “They like you better for it.” 

The others waited a while in.the hope that he might 
loosen up, but Ben had nothing more to say. Somebody 
proposed a round of stud poker and the nightly game 
started. It was pitilessly hot in the warehouse, and 
+ Big Un, who wasn’t always a fast thinker, perspired 
a lot 

“Come on, big feller! Come alive! What d’you do?” 

“Wait a minute, cain’t you? Gimme time,’”’ rumbled 
the Big Un, taking a long, careful scrutiny of the card in 
the hole. ‘Sure, I’llstay. Gee, but this heat is a 
fright! Seems like that ol’ tin roof catches every bit there 
is and saves it up special for us.” 

“Well, what do you expect? Things’ve got to balance, 
ain’t they? It was so cold only a month ago you near froze 
to the jack.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Everything,” retorted Ben. “If you only watch close 
you'll notice how things most always even up in this 
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“‘Do You Remember That Li’l’ Bobbed=Haired Brunette We Met Ridin’ the Big Sorrel Horse Over Near 


Kelly Number 3? That Was Her’”’ 


world. A rich man, now, he has ice in the summertime; 
but the poor man has it in the winter.” 

“That’s a fact,” admitted the Big Un. 

They played until close to midnight, and then the game 
was interrupted by the return of the field-transfer man 
from town, who announced, “‘A wild woman done killed 
herself tonight.” 

“The hell she did! What for?” 

“Search me. They found her in her room and she’d shot 
herself in the throat.’ i 

“What was her name?” 

“Myrtle something—I forget her last name. Do you 
remember that li’l’ bobbed-haired brunette we met ridin’ 
the big sorrel horse over near Kelly Number 8 the other 
day, Jim? That was her.” 

“Are you sure?” 

It was Ben, his face ashen. 

“T was there when they carried her out.” 

Gober did not question him further. In a moment he 
pushed back his chair and went upstairs to the bedroom 
Where he and four others slept. 

Said the gang pusher, in an eager whisper: 

“Say, do you reckon it’s the same gal who phoned him 
tonight?” 

“Well, suppesin’ it was,” growled the Big Un trucu- 
lently, and that line of thought remained undeveloped. 

Any doubts about her identity were speedily dispelléd. 
While they were undressing for bed they heard a horse 
amble up to the door. and the card keeper descended 
to the porch to find out who it was. Presently he returned 
and said casually to Ben, ‘The law’s downstairs and wants 
to see you, Gober.”’ 

Ben found a deputy sheriff sitting in the office. 

“Do you know anything about this?” he demanded, 
holding out a letter. 

Gober turned it over and over, staring dully. 

“Ain’t you read it yet?” 

“Tt’s addressed to you.” 

“Sure, but I thought dt 

“Best see what’s inside,” suggested the deputy, who 
already knew every word of the contents. 

It was only a few lines on pink paper, blurred and still 
damp with tears. She thanked Ben for having been so 
good to her, but why had he acted so mean when all she 
wanted was for him to say just one word to Sid? Sid would 
believe him and everything would be all right, but she 
couldn’t go on this way; and now he would never come 


LIEPSE 


back, and she was tired of it all, and her 
She just couldn’t live without him, ar 
the last time he would ever see her, and 
“T’m a wild, wild woman, Ben; but at la 
home.”’ 

Gober silently handed the letter to the 
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““No-o, not exactly. When we go to to 
Big Un generally always drop in for a dance, 
dance with Myrtle now and again.” 

“Often?” 

“Pretty regular.”’ 

“Huh! What did her and Polasky fall o 

“He made believe he was jealous.” 

“Now we're gettin’ to it!” 

“But that was just a bluff, sheriff. 
up his mind to quit her, and he grabbed th 
could lay his hands on. Yes, sir, that po 
offn that li’l’ gal when he first come he 
bum; and now, the minute he strikes oil a: 
ups and throws her over. So she’s dead.’ 

“What did she mean by wantin’ you t 

“She had a crazy notion that if I’d only 
nothin’ but friends he’d come back to her. 4 
she seen him he pretended to get mad becaus 
so much with me.”’ 

The deputy gazed long at the floor, testing’ 
his mind. 7 

“Well, I don’t see as there’s anything 
announced finally. ‘‘A guy can’t help it 
him, and nobody can blame him for going 
don’t like her. Can they?” 

“Tt all depends.” } 

“Why, this might happen to anybody 
Sure it could! Polasky couldn’t help it i 
stuck on him, could he? Tell you what, G 
your shoes I’d sure enough keep my moutl 

“T aim to,’”’ answered Ben, who unders 
what was in the deputy’s mind. 

“Well, I’ll be drifting back to town.” 

“Say, have they found out anything ab 
Found her kinfolks or anything?” } 

“Yeh. One of the girls told us where shi 
we’ve located her family in Missouri. Jus 
from ’em.” 

“Well, if they don’t turn up or send f 
to Say, how about letting me take 
her—home?” 5 

“Suit yourself. We do a lot of that, but: 
like to fix it up good.” os 

“That’s what I would. I feel awful bad ab 
ness, and ——”’ 1 

“Sure! Drop in tomorrow mornin’ and we 
thing straightened out.” - @ 
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rose to go. As he paused to light a cigar, he 
ween puffs, “She was sure a pretty kid. 
| too. Well, so long.” 


im a flashlight and watched him ride away. 
4urned slowly upstairs to the bedroom. An 
yt reigned there, with the Big Un sitting up 
{' watchdog. Gober proffered no information 
is he was drawing off his rubber boots he said 
(| like you boys to know I didn’t have nothing 
{ it poor kid’s death. The deputy’!I tell you the 
|He’s got a letter she wrote.” 

she kill herself for?’’ 

w with her lover.” 

4} he?” 

/eastways, he used to be.” 
‘yueer what women will love 
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exclaimed the 


i admitted wearily; “it seems to mean a heap 
uhan it does toa man. Well, good night, you 
| ll be in the paper tomorrow.” 
jin the paper next day, but tragedies of this 
{ncommon in the oil fields, whither girls flock 
7 the country like moths to a flame, so it at- 
4; attention, and nobody arrived to claim 
j. authorities got into communication with her 
souri, but a wire stated he was too sick to 
\—no instructions about the funeral, or what 
ne. 
‘1s pore and cain’t pay to have it shipped,” 
(| Big Un. 
i|, he don’t want the folks in his home town to 
3en’s thought. ‘But she’s a-going back all 
+ Un, and she’s a-going back right.” 
\elp of some of the boys who worked for the 
heontrived to give Myrtle a real funeral, and 
hing stood with bared heads as the train bear- 
pulled out. In fact the Big Un admitted that 
| rything up dandy and a guy couldn’t want 
own sister. So the wild, wild woman went 
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To avoid all unpleasantness, Polasky had gone to Hot 
Springs, but he arrived back in Smackover the following 
week to look after his properties. Some leases he had won 
in a poker game were now producing seven thousand 
barrels of oil a day, and Sid owned three motor cars, 
eleven diamonds, and a flock of parasites. Gossip ran that 
he had turned down an offer of four million for his stuff 
and intended to build a refinery and get into the game with 
the big fellows. 

Bucking the big fellows in the oil game is a tough propo- 
sition, and the man who tries it generally earns hearty and 
prolonged guffaws; but Polasky now had an ambitious 
helpmate in the person of a beauteous blond buzzard, and 
he went right ahead. 

“He’s speculatin’ in oil, too,’’ remarked the company 
manager at supper one night. ‘‘He’s figuring on some of 
ours.” 

Ben glanced up sharply from his plate. 

“Say, when he does, leave that bird to me, will you, 
boss?” 

“He’s yours.” 

Polasky arrived at the warehouse a couple of days 
later, clad in natty riding breeches and a short leather 
coat. 

“Thinks he’s an oil man, does he?’’ muttered Gober as 
he came out to meet him. “‘I’ll bet he don’t know a Kelly 
from a Maude.” 

If Polasky had really been jealous on Myrtle’s account, 
his memory was short, because he did not even recognize 
Ben. He had come to measure the oil in the tanks, he said, 
and see if it tested pipe-line oil. 

“All right. Ready now? Let’s go.” 

“T’m fixing to buy all your outfit’s got in storage,”’ re- 
marked Polasky importantly as they went along. 

This was a matter far above Ben’s head. His job was to 
show their customer what the tanks held and let him 
measure the contents for himself, so he merely grunted. 

They climbed to the top of the first fifty-five-thousand- 
barrel tank. 

“Plumb full,” said Polasky. 
there?” 
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“How much water in 
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“See-for yourself.” Gober handed him the thief and 
Polasky lowered it in the tank until the instrument rested 
on the bottom. Ben kept hold of the valve string. 

“Now!” cried Polasky. 

Gober gave a jerk, but it was not applied so as to open 
the valve. He waited until Polasky had pulled up the 
thief several feet, and then, with a quick, deft flip of the 
wrist, contrived to open the valve without the customer 
suspecting anything. 

“Why, that’s pipe-line oil clear to the bottom!” ex- 
claimed Polasky in great surprise. 

“Want to try it again?” 

“You bet I do!” 

He let the thief down into the oil once more, very 
slowly and carefully, and when it rested on the bottom, 
gave the order to pull. Ben went through the same per- 
formance, waiting until the thief was three feet clear of the 
bottom before opening the valve. The test showed pipe- 
line oil. 

“How come there ain’t any water in it at all?” de- 
manded Polasky. 

“All our tanks’re just like this,’ Ben answered. 

Indeed, they were—every single one of them had a good 
two feet of water on the bottom. But Polasky did not 
discover it. He knew enough about the oil game to expect 
some water in the bottom of a tank; but none of their 

"soundings showed any, although, twice and thrice, he 
measured the contents of each. Ben always contrived to 
secure thespecimen from about the three-foot level. Where- 
fore Polasky returned to town prepared to close the con- 
tract for everything the company had in storage at this 
tank farm, and, because of the trick, he paid high oil prices 
for thirty-two thousand barrels of dirty water. 

“A funeral,’ remarked Ben grimly, ‘‘would’ve cost him 
less.” 

The company manager cleared his throat; he felt it his 
duty to frown on such practices. 

“Gober, maybe the Old Man will kill this deal, after 
all. I wouldn’t let it go through myself, only that skunk 
tried to steal our oil from the Huey lease.”’ 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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least one nice girl,’ remarked Mrs. Askew, with 

her usual precision. ‘‘That is why I invited her.” 
We were seated in my neighbor’s pleasant drawing- 
room in Richmond,with our watch- 
ful eyes turned toward the pansies 
in the window boxes, while we 
waited for the car to bring Mary 
Louise Littleton from the station. 
Outside the trees were in leaf, the 
scent of lilacs floated in from the 
garden, and the Haster sunshine 
sparkled over the singing kettle on 
the tea table. 

“And a nice boy like Richard 
ought to prefer nice girls,”’ was my 
comment. 

“He does,” Richard’s mother 
assented emphatically; and she 
added in a less positive tone, “I 
suppose she expected me to meet 
her; but there wasn’t a minute to 
spare from that committee on 
eugenics.” 

She was a small, dark, very thin 
woman, with thick black eyebrows 
which curved like bands of fur 
over her long sallow face. Her fea- 
tures expressed great intelligence 
and sagacity, and there was a 
gleam of ironic humor in her smile. 
She was the kind of woman to 
whom one resorted in any diffi- 
culty, from the failure of the may- 
onnaise to a sudden funeral in the 
house. By instinct she was a pub- 
lic benefactor, and by accident she 
had become a wife and mother, 
and was now a widow with a com- 
fortable fortune. Though she was 
president of innumerable societies 
for social welfare, it was as chair- 
man of the National Committee 
on Eugenics that she had recently 
come into prominence. Earnest, 
untiring, and driven by her pas- 
sion for improvement as if it were 
a disease, Richard had once, in a 
burst of undisciplined humor, dé- 
scribed her as a conscientious 9b- 
jector to joy. 

“Perhaps she would just as soon 
see Richard,” I suggested mildly. 

Never, I felt, had my neigh- 
bor’s resourcefulness been more 
evident than in the adroit ease with 
which she had designed the destiny 
of her son. Richard must marry 
only a nice girl; she was so deter- 
mined on this point that when none 
of the daughters of her friends ap- 
peared to meet her requirements, 
she had tracked a distant half- 
forgotten cousin to her retreat in the Virginia mountains, 
and snatched her child froma French convent. Mary Louise 
Littleton had spent all her life, with the exception of her 
cloistered years, in a village at the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
where she cultivated roses for an occupation and played 
croquet for exercise. ‘‘Just as I did in my girlhood,” ob- 
served Mrs. Askew complacently. Though the girl was 
just twenty, the Victorian aura still surrounded her, if her 
mother’s letters were to be trusted. The possibility that 
Mary Louise might have been drawn from her seclusion 
by the temptation, not of a Prince Charming, but of a great 
catch for a poor girl, had never crossed the firm but thin 
mind of Richard’s mother. 

“Is she pretty?” I inquired after a pause. 

It was absurd, of course, to imagine that Richard, a 
superb blond giant of two and twenty, with the jutting 
eyebrows, straight features and square shoulders of the 
star performer in a moving picture, would fancy any girl 
who was not beautiful. 

“Lovely,” replied Mrs. Askew, with sparkling enthusi- 
asm. “She is the living image of a Raphael Madonna—the 
thinnest of them,’’ she amended decisively. 

This was promising, I admitted. It occurred to me that 
a Madonna by Raphael might hold her own even in a col- 
lection of futurists, and the modern young girl impressed 
me as decidedly futurist in style. 

“She will be a wonderful influence for Richard,’’ Mrs. As- 
kew was murmuring. When she spoke her son’s name her 
metallic voice softened with suppressed feeling. ‘I don’t 
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“I Danced a Hole in My Best Slippers, and Whenever My Spirits Began to Flag We 
Slipped Out on the Porch’’ 


like to say anything against my half-sister’s child,” she 
continued after a minute, “‘but Geraldine is impossible.” 

I breathed an inarticulate protest, though at the mo- 
ment I could think of no better description of my friend’s 
niece, Geraldine Plummer, than that elastic epithet. Poor 
Mrs. Askew, as so often happens in the careers of great 
reformers, had encountered an immediate reaction to her 
public virtues in her own household. The girl had just 
flitted through on her way upstairs, spinning round on the 
threshold to make an impudent grimace with her flat little 
features, which were painted chalk-white, cherry-red and 
bluish-black, like the face of a geisha on a Japanese fan. 
She was small, dark and lithe, with eyes like sloes, hair of 
burnished dusk that was just long enough after bobbing to 
twist up again, and a manner of piquant audacity. Wit 
she had, I suppose, or at least that effrontery which passes 
for wit in a conversational desert. 

“Perhaps Mary Louise may have a good influence on her 
too,” I remarked satirically as the girl disappeared up the 
staircase. 

Mrs. Askew shook her head. 

“She scoffs at the idea of her coming. When I told her 
that Mary Louise reminded me of a violet, she inquired 
if I had provided a mossy stone. Yes,’’ she repeated 
sorrowfully, ‘I’m afraid Geraldine is impossible.” 

“Tt seems so strange, with her bringing up,” was all that 
I could answer. 

For, typical as she was of her age, the girl appeared a 
moral changeling when one considered the advantages she 
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the trip a very bad ¢ 
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shining brown of her eyes? So enrapturec 
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t the Japanese mask that she wore, the expres- 
| mockery, the chalk-white, the cherry-red and 
j.ck, became as transparent as gauze, and her 
4oul, so flamelike in its thinness and its in- 
+red there in mortal anguish before my eyes. 
jaoment of betrayal I had never suspected 
‘;terest in Richard. Well, it was hopeless, of 
Just have realized that even before the in- 
ary Louise, with her mid-Victorian atmos- 
disastrous beauty. And if Geraldine did not 
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ot archeologist. With Richard I felt that my 
ve far from infallible. Men of the Victorian 
—or at least accepted—triteness as the pen- 
for the combination of beauty and virtue; 


Arrayed in Chiffon of an Angelic Blue, Mary Louise Sat Enthroned in the Midst of a Twittering Group of Geraldine’s Friends 


but would the rising generation conform submissively to 
the same standard of values? I couldn’t answer. I gave up 
the problem, because I had been born twenty-odd years 
before Richard, and I had lived long enough to know that 
nothing passes so completely as an outworn ideal. 

But if Mary Louise was conventional, Geraldine was 
becoming frankly outrageous. Something had happened to 
offend her, and she reminded me of a golden bee preparing 
to sting. I suspected that she was engaged in revenging 
herself on her aunt for the invitation to Mary Louise. 

“Tt was such a pity you couldn’t come in time for the 
dance in the country Saturday night,” she said in a tone 
that was barbed with bitterness. ‘Richard would have 
adored taking you, for he couldn’t keep up with the rest of 
us. Nice old thing, he isn’t gay enough for the set I go 
with. But, I tell you, aunty, we went the pace Saturday 
night!’? She went on exultantly in the sprightly slang of 
her group. “I danced a hole in my best slippers, and 
whenever my spirits began to flag we slipped out on the 
porch, and one of the boys gave me a sip of corn whisky out 
of his flask.”’ 

“‘Geraldine!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Askew. Her face was 
scarlet as she turned on her niece, and the heightened color 
made her look almost artificial. “Horace,” she added per- 
emptorily to her brother-in-law, “if you won’t take your 
daughter in hand I am going to begin!” 

The threat jerked Mr. Plummer back from what may 
have been, from the rapt expression of his face, a dream of 
prehistoric flora. I noticed that he looked younger, and 
yet at the same time more distinguished, as if a sudden 
rosy light had fallen over him, or he was presented from 
a new and becoming angle of vision. 

“You will have more than my permission, Hdmonia; 
you will have my gratitude,” he rejoined mildly. 

“Do you admit, my dear Horace, that you cannot man- 
age your own child?” 

He met this squarely. 

“T do, my dear Edmonia,”’ he affirmed. 

With a gesture which implied that she washed her hands 
of him, Mrs. Askew concentrated her moral force and her 
piercing gaze upon her niece. 


“‘Geraldine,’”’ she said sternly, “‘as long as you live in my 
house I exact that you shall try to behave like a lady.” 

I hated to look at Geraldine while she was admonished; 
but her piquant face, brimming over with vivacity, at- 
tracted my eyes like a blaze. 

“Oh, aunty,” she protested, “you wouldn’t want me to 
do anything so horrid as that! It would be as much as my 
reputation is worth. Why, people might begin to call me a 
nice girl, and then where would my popularity be?” 

Through this scene Mary Louise sat perfectly motion- 
less, with her eyes on her teacup and a soft flush in her 
cheeks. My admiration for her beauty was increased by 
my approval of her manners. Surely no period could have 
produced a more ladylike deportment. 

I rose to go, for I felt it was quite time that the gathering 
broke up; but Mrs. Askew, who fell back on Mary Louise 
much as an intrepid soldier might sink on a bed of down 
after defeat, begged me to run in and see the girls dressed 
for their Easter german. 

“Mary Louise is going to wear white chiffon,” she said 
enthusiastically, ‘‘and Richard has sent her the loveliest 
orchids. He is going to take her, you know.” 

“T’ll trade flowers but not dancers with you, Mary 
Louise,” mocked Geraldine. “I’ve got violets and they 
suit your style better than mine.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t change,”’ replied Mary Louise gravely, 
while her cousin made a provoking face at Richard over her 
father’s shoulder. 

Geraldine was the only girl I ever saw who could look 
fascinating in a grimace—perhaps because she was so airy 
and spritelike; but Richard only stared at her blankly, as 
he might have done at a naughty child. What he really 
thought of her I had never discovered, though he teased 
her unmercifully and she scratched back with all her 
claws. However, he usually got the better in these fights, 
and I have seen her fly in tears of rage from the room. 

“The trouble with you, Jerry Boy’’—that was his nick- 
name for her—he remarked in the most amiable tone, “is 
that you were not spanked enough. I’d like to start a 
society for the revival of spanking.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 


home-coming ship almost at the foot of his own 

garden, had been the hoary yarn of New Haven 
watermen for a generation. Pride, they said it was. 
Stinking pride. 
Just to show off 
before his young 
bride as he re- 
turned from a 
year-long China 
voyage. That was 
before New 
Haven built its 
breakwaters, 
which made a fine 
harbor out of an 
open roadstead. 

Old Storma- 
long’s young bride 
had died, and the 
double loss broke 
the old man up. 
All he had left to 
remind him of his 
prideful days was 
a rather tiny 
grave which he 
seldom visited, 
and a very big 
wooden figure- 
head which stood 
at the end of his 
garden. The fig- 
urehead had been 
dainty once, as 
befitted the name 
it bore, the name 
of as smart a 
China clipper as 
ever swung a 
stuns] 15) thre 
Ariadne. It was 
scarred and grim 
now, from lack of 
paint as well as 
from the terrific 
battering it had 
sustained when 
the ship was 
wrecked; folks 
used to laugh at 
it, and davetire 
grim, taciturn old man who was often to be seen smoking 
an evening pipe beside it. But to the grim old man the 
figurehead not only retained every one of its graces and 
glories of old; behind it he could always see the stately 
clipper, proudly tossing up the sparkling foam to flirt with 
Ariadne, swinging her swelling stuns’ls to the wind, mak- 
ing a passage to be talked about. 

Small boys, urged thereto by elders who should have 
been kinder, would slow down in passing and pipe shrilly 
that fine old chantey more fitted for rustier pipes and 
saltier gales: 

“Stormy’s gone, that good old man; 
To my aye, Stormalong! 
Oh, Stormy’s gone, the good old man 


[isc Old Stormalong, years ago, wrecked his 


“‘Steamer Ahoy! 


” 


They had been warned to be ready to run at that point; 
but always, amazingly, the grim old figure would break 
into chorus without anger, just as if he were suddenly 
transported back through the years to the reeling deck of a 
hard-pressed ship: 


“Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!” 


Sometimes an imp of mischief made the boys carry the 
song along to the end, in hope that they might stir him to 
futile wrath by some memory: 


“He’s moored at last, and furled his sail 5 
To my aye, Stormalong! 
No danger now from wreck or gale 


” 


But ever the old man boomed forth the chorus without 
angers “Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!”’ 

In time the boys left him alone. But there were evil 
spirits along the water front. Some men never could learn 
to let up on an old man in misfortune. Old Stormalong had 
carried himself with becoming pride when he commanded 
his fair clipper. Enemies never forgot that. They watched 
his descent through the years as bit by bit his little prop- 
erty vanished. He never seemed to realize that his little 
store of savings lacked the quality of the widow’s cruse. 
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Steamer Ahoy! Stand By! My Mate’s Hurt Bad! Ahozoroy the Steamboat!’ 


“There he goes, hockin’ his sextant at last!”’ Cap’n 
Nickson, of the coastwise tug Gamecock, exclaimed glee- 
fully one noon. 

The day came when Stormalong was seen dragging a 
handcart along the street. The shutters had been put up 
on every window except two in his little cottage, the 
kitchen window and that of his bedroom. On the handcart 
reposed a long canvas-wrapped bundle. Stormalong’s face 
held such an expression of desperation that even Cap’n 
Nickson, of the Gamecock, choked back the jeering hail 
that came to his lips. 

Straight through the town Stormalong hauled his cart. 
At a small shipyard which looked as forlorn almost as him- 
self, he turned into the gate, and met a man who wore a 
look on his face which overmatched everything for forlorn 
hopelessness. 

“T can’t buy no more o’ your junk, cap’n,” growled the 
hopeless one sourly. 

Stormalong grimly puffed on his pipe, unlashing the 
bundle in the cart with a tenderness that was astonishing. 
At last the bundle was unwrapped. The scarred figurehead 
of the dead and gone Ariadne lay exposed in all its naked- 
ness. The shipyard owner stared at it resentfully. He had 
bought many of the old man’s valueless treasures in better 
days through sheer good nature. This was too much; from 
all the signs. Who wanted an old figurehead in these days? 
Why, even sailing ships themselves were going out of ex- 
istence. 

“Come here, mister,”’ snapped Old Stormalong. 

The shipbuilder approached sulkily. 

“Here’s a fine figurehead,’ Stormalong went on. “You 
go to work and build me a ship behind it. One o’ them 
toothpick-rigged schooners as only needs two men to sail 
“em. And don’t say you can’t do it neither. ’Tis a fine 
figurehead, I tell you!” 

The shipbuilder’s leathery old face slowly achieved a 
grin. In spite of dying business and lusty expenses, grim 
outlook and the gray grimness of his daily life, Hank 
Hollis grinned. It was a sour sort of grin; but a grin 
undeniably, 
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Hollis. You go to work and build meas 
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wise, and 2 
The shipbuilder’s grin vanished. It was 
“Old Stormalong, if yew ain’t crazy, 1 
so’s all New Haven. Yew see my yard? 
thing that looks like I might have money 
building yew a schooner? I don’t see noth 
as looks like ready cash neither. Hell a 
Might as well tell me to rebuild yewr old 
done with it!” 
“There’s cash enough to pay for anythii 
credit for,” said Stormalong stubbornly. — 
tage today, Hank. You ain’t doing noth 
Your yard is full o’ timber and lumber go 
and me can build that schooner, and you 
her. Two old men like we, as ain’t got n 
only cluttering up the beach without we t 
duces something, ain’t we? You get bus 
or whatever you call it. I’ll help you bu 
there figurehead, you’ll help me rig her, : 
together, equal shares, ’s long as we or sh 
Here” —he shoved the handcart under ash 
Hank watched the old man shamble alor 
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2 outrageous proposition. It did not seem so 
evening. By night Hank Hollis was sitting 
nalong in conference. By dawn the schooner 
per at least. But in coming down to hard 
1 to admit they were up against a stiff prob- 
‘soon as Stormalong asked a blacksmith to 
work on credit, a laugh was the answer. 
nd was not exactly laughed at, but he re- 
no foolish misunderstanding regarding the 
new combine of Old Stormalong and Hank 
rporated. 

r with treenails instead o’ spikes,”’ snapped 
1g angrily. 

her with wooden ropes, or sail her with 
’ Hank grumbled. 

‘the ropes. Leave sails-until we’re ready to 


!” swore Hank, rumpling his grizzled hair 
yanother vagrant grin. ‘‘ Yew’re so complete 
ew be crazy too! Dummed if yew ain’t. But 
‘and all’s made shift with, there ain’t a bit 
or a keel, and yew seen there ain’t nobody 
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_lustily as they hauled heavy woodwork into 
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1 was a sailor bold and true; 

\To my aye, Stormalong! 

. good old skipper to his crew; 

‘Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!”’ 


yr lay ready for launching. So far had the 
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bill was to be double the value, and that amount covered 
by a lumping share out of the first voyage, but the new 
Ariadne could not sail without canvas, and Old Stormalong 
choked down the big bitter dose without a growl. 

“Be we goin’ tew hev a reg’ lar launchin’?”’ Hank wanted 
to know, when the launching ways had been greased and 
the vessel waited only on the tide. 

Old Stormalong reverently hauled forth a neat bundle. 

“Here!’’ he snapped gruffly. ‘‘Here’s the Ariadne’s own 
bell. I was a crazy loon, ’cording to you all, when I heard 
the seas ringing it down amongst the rocks on the shore. 
Howsomedever, we’ll launch our vessel all shipshape and 
Bristol fashion, but in our own way, Hank. The bell will 
hang on the poop. I’ll strike eight bells on it, and you'll 
knock out the dogshores. If you ain’t lost all your spry- 
ness, you can clamber aboard in time to help me leggo the 
anchors in thestream. That’s how we’lllaunch her, Hank!” 

Cap’n Nickson, of the tug Gamecock, found the ship- 
yard gates closed when he went down to deliver his daily 
gibe. But he heard eight bells struck on a bell of such 
amazing sweetness of tone as to make him doubt whether 
he heard it actually; and he heard a ringing old voice or- 
dering somebody to ‘‘leggo,’’ followed by the sudden van- 
ishing of the bulk of the new schooner out of the view field 
of his peephole in the gate. 

“Them old grampuses hev done it!’’ he told his cronies. 
“They got her afloat, by gravy! But she won’t hold to- 
gether, I betcha. Fastened with wood, and rigged with 
hemp they made themselves?”’ 

“Some o’ them old-timers wuz purty stout, at that,’”’ an 
ancient has-been put in. Lacking the worth to prove his 
belief in his own person, the withered old man relished 
every chance he got to put in his oar for wooden ships and 
iron men as against the modern iron ships and wooden men. 
“*Mebbe Old Stormalong and Hank’!1 show up none so bad 
against some I knows of, Cap’n Nickson.”’ 

It was an unusual piece of opposition for Nickson to en- 
counter, and it was right speedily stormed down; but one 
ancient has-been creaked home on rheumatic legs that 
night with a toothless grin on his old, old face, and an as- 
tonishingly warm glow in his shrunken old breast, to rub 
cold bony hands together for hours as he gazed across the 
starlit harbor at the little schooner riding proudly at an- 
chor as if to prove his championship was not wholly 
unmerited. ; 

Mules have many masters but few friends. That per- 
haps is why the new Ariadne’s old figurehead looked out 
upon the waters of the Sound with a cargo of mules in the 
hold of the new schooner behind. Out of proportion the 
figurehead undoubtedly was; and out of place perhaps. 
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Built for a far statelier ship, only its battered and dis- 
figured form could excuse its place at the stem of the new 
Ariadne. For, say what one would, not even the skill of 
Hank Hollis or the stubborn determination of Old Storm- 
along had been able thoroughly to combine the brine- 
seasoned old keel and timbers of the once glorious clipper 
with the new, faulty, poor-grade lumber that alone had 
been available. While sitting lightly on the water, unladen 
and at rest, the schooner kept bone-dry bilges; that stout 
were her underbody timbers. But as soon as she started to 
sail, carrying canvas above and a hundred fractious mules 
below, her topsides were wetted and the sea trickled 
through seams whose very calking forced them to gape. 

“Sails well for such a naked-rigged craft, don’t she, 
Hank?” remarked Old Stormalong, relinquishing the helm 
to his mate-cook-crew in one, when clear of the land. He 
glanced aloft at the two spidery masts with their sparse 
cloths, and saw through the smoke haze of his old pipe his 
glorious old Ariadne swaying her lofty trucks athwart the 
heavens, her snowy canvas swelling sail upon sail from 
chesstrees to skysails, billowing studding sails straining 
from the yardarms in thrumming beauty. Hank brought 
him back on deck and to earth with a crash. 

“Oughta take a look below,’’ Hank grunted sourly. 
“Ain’t no seemin’ relation between topsides an’ bottom. 
Mules don’t appear to ’preciate th’ glories o’ yewr new- 
fangled Ariadne neither. Always said yew wuz crazy, 
dumblast ef I didn’t!’ 

Old Stormalong turned towards the main hatch. He 
made no hot retort. He didn’t even give Hank Hollis the 
withering glance such sentiments warranted. He swung a 
leg over the coaming of the hatch and went to look at his 
mules. But Hank, at the helm, striking wet matches upon 
damp trousers seat, held his pipe away from his yearning 
lips, held the lone successful match until it burnt his fin- 
gers, and spat on the new but not unscarred decks in dis- 
gust; for up from the hold Old Stormalong’s rusty pipes 


ealed: 
v “Oh, pity Reuben Ranzo! 


Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
Oh, poor old Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


“Shet up!”’ roared Hank. 
beller!”’ 


“Shet yewr onmusical old 


“Oh, Ranzo was no sailor! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
He shipped aboard a skunner! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


bawled Stormalong with unction. 
(Continued on Page 94) 


That Was a Bitter Voyage. 


Sleet and Rain and Gales in Her Teeth Made the Ariadne a Wallowing Thing of Horror 
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Different, in its foreignness, 
from Pittsburgh, and vastly differ- 
ent from New York. It has a different taste in 
the mouth. Whether or not you like that taste 
is another question, depending to some extent 
on where you first saw daylight; but whatever 
your backgrounds and origins, you have to 
admit the difference. It’s almost the first thing 
that hits you, and if you come fresh from the 
Atlantic Seaboard it hits you like a smack in 
the eye. The best way to get hold of this dif- 
ferentness, this particular Windy City flavor, 
is to visit in quick yet unhurried succession the 
three big foreign centers of America—New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago; to visit them in sequence, 
and taste each one in turn, sipping delicately, 
discriminatingly, like a tea taster, with the mind 
closed to all else in order to extract the exact 
quintessential flavor of each one. 

Take a sip of New York, for example; shut 
your eyes; savor it; it has a strange, acrid, out- 
landish, roiled-up taste. Of the big trio, it is 
the least distinctively, independently native in 
flavor; it is the most strongly continentalized, 
not to say Balkanized; a kind of vast caravan- 
sary where camps down a restless invading 
horde from Europe, not her flower and élite, 
not her artistic and scientific folk, not her com- 
mercial or manufacturing giants, not her sturdy 
bourgeoisie, not even her skilled artisan class— 
but a stupendous army of downtrodden, land- 
less peasants, illiterate for a thousand years, 
subjugated, submerged, and warped in mind, 
body and spiritual estate from neuroses arising 
from their cramped existence and the relent- 
less thou-shalt-nots handed down from on high. 
And New York’s flavor has 
the strong acrid tang of 
that flood which, boiling 
up from the bottom of 
Europe, sluices ceaselessly 
through her gates. Suchis 
little old Bagdad-on-the- 
Subway. 


Differences 


HEN there’s Pitts- 

burgh. It has the smack 
of amining camp, dynamic, 
lusty, hustling, ham-fisted, 
hard-boiled. Not so much 
a place of residence,a city of 
God-bless-our-homes, as a 
noisy cave of Titans where 
are forged the stout under- 
pinnings of our modern 
steel world. They work 
their crews twelve hours a 
day, but they burn them- 
selvesup too. A Pittsburgh 
girl, visiting in Washing- 
ton, was amazed at the 
number of eligible males 
who daily frequented the 
afternoon tea fights. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, 
“in Pittsburgh a real man 
wouldn’t even be caught 
dead out df his office before 
dark!”’ 
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sant and dynamic, but dy- 

namic in a larger space, so there’s less tension and recoil. 
Here people seem more human, and humans more people; 
not simply universal Robots and automatic working 
machines, but more just plain common folks like everybody 
else. Here the individual, as an individual, and not a 
mere infinitesimal atom in a great swarming, squiggling 
mass, begins to come into his own. Opportunity seems to 
wigwag more kindly, more openly—though not one whit 
less briskly—to the plain man in the street. If the plain 
man doesn’t respond, that’s strictly his own affair. The 
point is, it’s there. The whole proposition is more pioneer, 
less incrusted with tradition, less sicklied o’er with the 
Old World aristocratic caste and cultural hang-over which 
vents its own disillusion and sterility in destructive 


in Front of the Art Museum 


criticism. The inhabitants, in fact, seem proud as blazes 
of their town. 

A very trifling episode reveals what I mean. In the 
East, visiting around in the homes of the various foreign 
groups, the public health or social worker who accompa- 
nied me knocked at the door of her case, opened it without 
more ado and marched in. Three motions—knock, open, 
enter; the initiative, you see, strictly confined to one side. 
But in Chicago they knocked and then waited—waited for 
the invitation to come in. Once inside, they didn’t call 
every woman mother; they addressed her by her right 
name: “Hello, Mrs. Bartolucci.” Mrs. Bartolucci was 
primarily a person with an individuality and a name she 
could call her own. And since it is upon the individual— 
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initiative—rather tha 
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At first glimpse this great floating 
appalls one; it staggers the imaging 
a stupendous labor turnover js 
terrific industrial wastage! Whatd 
Haven’t they any jobs? Then wh 
stick to them? Why don’t the 
Why this restless sluing back and: 
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Where Michigan Avenue Crosses to the North Side of the City 
Over a Jackknife Bridge 


hundred who were industrial dead beats that couldn’t fill 
any job.” 

“*Did you try them out to see?”’ 

He smiled. 

“The labor scouts for the industrial concerns do that. 
They get a hurry-up call from their firm to round up, say, 
a hundred workers without delay, and they beat it down 
to the employment bureaus where the jobless men hang 
out. The man in the office says, ‘Sorry, Charlie; I’m all 
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cleaned out today.’ And Charlie, who’s 
obligated to ship out a bunch of a hun- 
dred on the midday train or lose his job, 
says, ‘What about them roosters out there?’ 
and nods to the line-up by the door. ‘Take 
a gamble if you like,’ says the other, ‘but 
Dan Healy’s combed them through once 
today.’ So Charlie takes a gamble, culls off 
the likeliest ones and says a prayer as he 
ships them out. The company promptly 
chucks them and Charlie gets a call-down 
for wasting good transport money on bums. 
The last thing on earth those fellows want is 
areal job, and the percentage of these float- 
ers is heavier than you’d think.” 

This huge river of mobile labor might 
be called Chicago’s passing show. In addi- 
tion, there are the permanent foreign colo- 
nies, not so congested as is the case with 
Pittsburgh, constricted by her hills; nor 
with Manhattan, bound down on her tight 
little isle like a giant on a narrow bed; but 
spread out generously over a broad area, 
dotted here and there all over the city, each 
colony, however, observing the same gen- 
eral law—namely, that where one nation- 
ality focuses other nationalities withdraw, 
with the result that each foreign quarter 
lies isolated, living to itself, maintaining 
inside its borders its own rigorous Old 
World social code within the New World 
shell—not Chicago, not America, but little 
backward isles of Poland, of Russia, of 
Hungary, of Italy, of Greece. 

Thus, there are the Italian quarters on 
the north, south and west sides; the Polish 
districts to the northwest; the Jewish sec- 
tion centering around Taylor, Roosevelt 
Boulevard, and Post and Halsted Streets; 
the Bohemian settlement near West High- 
teenth; the Stockyards neighborhood— 
Back of the Yard—composed of Poles, Lith- 
uanians and Czechoslovakians; as well as 
the great immigrant communities of South 
Chicago, Burnside and Pullman. These com- 
munities naturally crystallize around the 
industries which they severally serve—the Poles, Russians, 
and Southeast Europeans generally, brawny, muscular 
chaps, being found in the machine shops, steel mills and 
packing houses, while those of a lighter physical make trend 
toward the needlework and garment trades. 

Visiting in these various foreign colonies from house to 
house, as I had previously visited in New York and Pitts- 
burgh, I began to get hold of certain characteristics which 
dominated their life patterns, and to perceive deep resem- 
blances common to 
all the groups; re- 
semblances which 
revealed that their 
Old World devel- 
opment—or, to be 
exact, their Old 
World retarda- 
tion—had followed 
certain big parallel 
lines. 


Peasants 


IN pe Oe abate 

words, the time 
epoch of all was the 
same, and it was 
different from our 
own. All their re- 
actions, their group 
organizations, their 
social and moral 
codes were regulat- 
ed by their own 
time epoch—which 
was different from 
OUT Owns eam 
now speaking spe- 
cifically of the peas- 
ants who form 
these foreign colo- 
nies, and not of the 
skilled, educated or 
higher-class na- 
tionals who do not 
isolate themselves 
but are almost im- 
mediately absorbed 
in the great Amer- 
ican life stream. 

(Continued on 
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with her own generation because she did not 

think the younger onesoterrible. ‘‘I can’tsee,”’ 
she insisted, ‘‘that they are so different from what we 
were.” Foran unmarried lady of forty to 
admit that she had ever had anything in 
common with the young people of the pres- 
ent day shocked her contemporaries. 

Aunt Georgy was a pale, plain, brilliant- 
eyed woman, who liked to talk, to listen 
to other people talk, and to read. She 
simply hated to do anything else. As a 
girl she had always said that the dream 
of her life was to be bedridden; and so 
when, after she had ceased to be young, 
she had broken her hip so badly as to 
make walking difficult many people re- 
garded it as a judgment from heaven. 
Georgy herself said it was a triumph of 
mind over matter; she was now freed from 
all active obligations, while it became the 
duty of her friends and relations to come 
and sit beside her sofa and tell her the 
news, of which, since she lived in a small 
town, there was always a great deal. 

Her two sisters, married and mothers 
both, differed with her most violently 
about the younger generation. Her sister 
Fanny, who had produced three robust, 
handsome members of the gang under dis- 
cussion, asked passionately, ‘‘ Did we carry 
flasks to parties?”’ 

“How silly it would have been if we 
had, when it was always there waiting for 
us,’”’ answered Georgy. 

Her sister Evelyn, who had produced 
one perfect flower—little Evie—de- 
manded, ‘‘Did we motor thirty miles at 
midnight to dance in disreputable road 
houses?” 

“No,” said Georgina, “because in our 
day we did not have motors; but we did 
pretty well with the environment at our 
disposal. I remember that Evelyn was 
once becalmed on the Sound all night in 
a catboat with a young man, and Fanny 
was caught just stepping off to a masked 
ball in the Garden, only ——”’ 

“T was not,’”’ said Fanny, as one who 
slams the door in the face of an unwel- 
come guest. 

“Imagine Georgy’s mind being just a 
sink for all those old scandals!” said Eve- 
lyn pleasantly, but without taking up the 
question of the truth or falsity of the facts 
stated. 

Although Georgy was the youngest of 
the three Hadley sisters she, being un- 
married, had inherited the red-brick house 
in Maple Street. It had a small grass plot 
in front—at least, it would have been a grass plot if the 
roots of the two maple trees which stood in it had not 
long ago come through the soil. There was, however, a nice 
old-fashioned garden at the back of the house; and the sit- 
ting room looked out on this. Here Aunt Georgy’s sofa 
stood, beside the fire in winter and beside the window in 
summer. The room was rather crowded with books and 
light blue satin furniture, and steel engravings of Raphael 
Madonnas and the Death of Saint Jerome; and over the 
mantelpiece hung a portrait by Sully of Aunt Georgy’s 
grandmother, looking, everyone said, exactly as little Evie 
looked today. 

It was to the circle round the blue satin sofa that people 
came, bearing news—from nieces and nephews fresh from 
some new atrocity, to the mayor of the town, worried over 
the gift of a too costly museum. Jefferson was the sort of 
town that bred news. In the first place, it was old— Wash- 
ington had stopped there on his way to or from Philadel- 
phia once—so it had magnificent old-fashioned ideals and 
traditions to be violated, as they constantly were. In the 
second place, it was near New York; most of the popula- 
tion commuted daily, thus keeping in close touch with all 
the more dangerous features of metropolitan life. And 
last, everyone had known everyone else since the cradle, 
and most of them were related to one another. 

There was never any dearth of news, and everyone came 
to recount, not to consult. Aunt Georgy did not like to be 
consulted. One presented life to her as a narrative, not as 
a problem. There was no use in asking her for advice, 
because she simply would not give it. 

“No,” she would say, holding up a thin, rather bony 
hand, “TI can’t advise you. I lose all the wonderful surge 
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and excitement of your story if I know I shall have to do 
something useful about it at the end. It’s like reading a 
book for review—quite destroys my pleasure, my sense of 
drama.” 

That was exactly what she conveyed to those who talked 
to her—a sense of the drama, not of her life but of their 
own. The smallest incident—the sort that most of one’s 
friends don’t even hear when it is told to them—became 
so significant, so amusing when recounted to Aunt Georgy 
that you went on and on—and told her things. 

Even her sisters, shocked as: they constantly were by 
something they described as ‘‘Georgy’s disloyalty to the 
way we were all brought up,” told her everything. Step by 
step, the progress, or the decadence, by which the customs 
of one generation change into the customs of the next one 
was fought out by the three ladies, née Hadley, at the side 
of that blue satin sofa. 

It began with cigarettes for girls and the new dances for 
both sexes. At that remote epoch none of the nieces and 
nephews were old enough either to smoke or dance; so, 
although the line of the battle had been the same— Fanny 
and Evelyn anti and Georgy pro—the battle itself had not 
been so bitter and personal as it afterward became. 

The first time that Fanny’s life was permanently blighted 
was when Norma, her eldest child, was called out and pub- 
licly rebuked in dancing school for shimmying. She wept— 
Fanny of course, not Norma, who didn’t mind at all—and 
said that she could never hold up her head again. But she 
must have lifted it, for it was bowed every few months for 
many years subsequently. Aunt Georgy at once sent for 
her niece and insisted on having a private performance 
of the offensive dance, over which she laughed heartily. 
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It looked to her, she said, so much like 
trying to shake off a horsefly. 

The next time that the social fab 
tottered and Fanny’s head was again 
the discovery that the yi 
not wearing corsets. Fanny 
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breathed this bad news i 
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Still, in spite of her disappro 
head was not so permanently 
time, because every mother 
was in the same situation. 
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There was something a 
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to Aunt Georgy the number of hours a day 
Norma spent together, and Aunt Goon 
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“There’s no mystery about this generat 
would say. 
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Aunt Georgy exonerated Evie from bla 
mayor was concerned, but she wasn’t so SI 
Reverend Mr. Gordon. 

“Fvie,”’ she said, ‘did you try to enmes 
looking man of God?” 

Evie shook her head. 
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when a young man told me he had a dream about me I 
did not need a doctor of philosophy to tell me what that 
meant.” 

Even Fanny was obliged to confess that her younger son 
Robert had been cured of his incipient stammer after a 
few interviews with Lisburn. And the young Carters, who, 
after three months of marriage, were confiding to everyone 
their longing for divorce, had been reconciled. There was 
a dream in this—about a large white gardenia—and there 
was an incident connected with it—a girl in a florist’s 
shop 

About this time the mayor, still worrying over the up- 
keep of the museum, wanted some sort of entertainment 
given in order to raise money. It was suggested that a 
lecture on psychoanalysis by Lisburn would be popular. 
Norma was delegated to go and ask him—make him, was 
the way the committee put it. Needless to say, she returned 
triumphant. 

Aunt Georgy was among the first to arrive at the town 
hall on the evening the lecture took place. She had become 
curious about the young man and wanted a front seat. She 
limped up the aisle, leaning on her grandfather’s heavy 
ivory-headed cane, with little Evie beside her. Norma was 
busy taking—one might almost say snatching—tickets at 
the door. It is a peculiar feature of modern life that so 
much time is spent first in getting lecturers to consent to 
lecture and then in drumming up an audience to hear them. 
But this time the audience was not difficult to get. They 
came in crowds. 

The mayor opened the meeting. He was not a ready 
speaker, and the sight of Evie, sitting so attentive in the 
front row, embarrassed him hideously. He said a few 
panting words about the needs of the museum and turned 
the meeting over to the Reverend Mr. Gordon, who was 


“You Overheard the Whole Thing, and Instead of Having it Out Then and There, You Wait and Give Him 
a Poisoned Dig in the Ribs When He's Trying to be Nice to You”’ 
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going to introduce the speaker—who was going, in fact, to 
do a little bit more than that. 

He advanced to the edge of the platform, looked down 
at Evie and smiled—after all, he wasn’t in the pulpit— 
folded his hands as if lawn frills ought to have been drip- 
ping from them, and began: 

“Tt is my great pleasure and privilege to introduce the 
speaker of the evening, although I myself am not at all in 
sympathy with the subject about which—which—about 
which he ——”’ 

Aunt Georgy had a second of agony. Could he avoid 
using the verb ‘“‘to speak’’? It seemed impossible; but she 
underrated his mental agility. 

& about which he is to make his interesting and 
instructive address.’’ Mr. Gordon pulled down his waist- 
coat with a slight gesture of triumph. ‘The church,” he 
continued, “has never been in very cordial sympathy with 
what I may be permitted, perhaps, to call these lay miracle 
workers.” 

Here he threw a smile over his shoulder to Lisburn— 
a smile intended to be friendly and reassuring; but as it 
had in it something acid and scornful, it only served to 
make his words more hostile. “The church endures,” he 
went on, “and watches in each generation the rise and fall 
of a new science, a new philosophy, a new panacea, a new 
popular fad like this one.” 

Having done what he could to discredit the lecture, he 
gave the lecturer himself a flattering sentence: ‘A pro- 
fessor in one of our great universities, a new resident in this 
community, and my very good friend, Mr. Kenneth Lis- 
burn.” 

The Reverend Mr. Gordon had been standing between 
Aunt Georgy and the speaker, so that she did not really 
get a good look at him until he stood up. 

Then she said 
“Mercy!”’ in a hissing 
whisper in Evie’s ear. 

“Mercy what?’’ 
asked little Evie, rather 
coldly. 

“So good-looking!” 
murmured Aunt 
Georgy. 

Evie moved her 
shoulders about. 

“Roughhewn,”’ she 
whispered back. 

Perhaps his features 
were a trifle rugged; 
but Aunt Georgy ad- 
mired his hair—black 
as a crow under the 
bright though some- 
times intermittent 
light of the Jefferson 
Light and Power Com- 
pany. His eyes—black 
also—gleamed from 
deep sockets—‘‘ Like 
rat’s in a cave,” Evie 
said. Lecturing was 
evidently nothing of an 
adventure to him. It 
did not embarrass him 
as it had embarrassed 
the mayor; it did not 
stimulate him to an 
eloquence too suave 
and fluent as it did Mr. 
Gordon. It created not 
the least change in his 
personality. He stood 
on the platform as he 
swung in his chair in his 
college room, ready to 
say what he had to say 
as simply and as clearly 
as he could. 

He wasn’t so sure, 
he began, that his sub- 
ject was popular. He 
found most people en- 
joyed the exploration 
of other people’s un- 
conscious, not of their 
own. In fact you could 
generally tell whether 
you were right in a di- 
agnosis or not by the 
passion with which the 
victim contradicted 
you and the rapidity 
with which he invented 
explanations other 
than the true one. He 
was not, however, going 

(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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“The Business Girl Has 
Just as Much to Tell the 
Young College Woman as the Latter Has to Tell Her” 


WAS getting an idea of location in the department 

store that was to be the arena of considerable of my sub- 

sequent business activity. Miss Dixon, the employ- 
ment manager, had suggested that I get my bearings and 
had intrusted me with a guide. I thought the girl, Miss 
Horsley, was one of her assistants, so I opened the conver- 
sation with a bromide. 

“How long have you worked here, Miss Horsley?” 

She smiled. 

“TI came last semester of last year, and I am coming until 
Christmas this year.”’ 

“You sound like college,’ I answered. 
mean?” 

“T am at college—a fellow.” 
own alma mater. 
in research.” 

“Oh, Tam glad,” Ianswered. “I know no one here, and 
your being from college is such a friendly connecting link.”’ 

We exchanged looks of sympathetic comprehension. 

“Are you coming in like anyone else?’”’ continued Miss 
Horsley. 

“IT suppose so,” I answered. ‘Is there any other way to 
come in? I do not know anything at all about business, 
and I see no other way to learn.’ 

“Then you will have to sell. I am sure of it.” 
Horsley nodded her head in emphasis. 

“Tf I do, I am going to ask to sell in the book depart- 
ment. I would just love to be surrounded by books all the 
time.” 

Miss Horsley’s face was painted with horror-stricken 
amazement. 

“Don’t!” she pleaded. “Don’t under any circumstances 
make such a request. They might suspect that you were 
a college person.” 

“And so I am,” I affirmed. 

“T know it,”’ she replied; ‘and Miss Dixon knows it. 
But do not talk about it to anyone else. The fact would 
cook your business goose in a minute.’ 


“What do you 


And she mentioned my 
“And I do two days’ work here a week 


Miss 


A Friendly Suggestion 


U HY—why ” IT was thinking how my mother’s 

calm assumption of the necessity of a college educa- 
tion had sent two brothers, with war-interrupted college 
careers, back for their degrees. ‘“‘Why ——” 

“Take this suggestion for a friendly tip,’’ she continued: 
“Do not mention college, do not think college, and if 
anyone suspects you are of college vintage, deny it.” 

I know how to receive advice and even how to follow it— 
a little. So I dropped a dark veil over my literate past. 

But a large question was raised in my mind. Did busi- 
ness look askance at college women? If so, why? 

I began some research of my own that had no connection 
with the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

If I were going to study the college woman in business, 
my first task was to find out in what branches she was in- 
terested. I called at the office of a friend who handles a 
bureau of occupations for women. I limited myself to a 
few terse questions, 
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“Do you 
find many 
college women 
entering busi- 
ness?” 

“About 25 per cent,’ answered Miss Lander. 

“What lines do they follow?” 

“They take positions that offer interest as well as finan- 
cial return. They enter advertising, publishing, industrial 
relations, personnel work, banking —particularly the statis- 
tical end of it—insurance, bond selling, merchandising. 
They want a business that offers responsibility and com- 
mensurate salary. Oh, yes, that 25 per cent includes 
secretaries, too.” 

I made careful note of the business fields that attract the 
most college women before Iresumed my cross-examination. 

“Do those who enter business have pretty definite ideas 
in regard to their wants?” 

“Some are vague. They do not want to teach; but are 
not prepared to state exactly what they do want. I cannot 
do a great dealfor them. But I am able to assist those who 
are clearly determined on certain pursuits. Incidentally, 
for the well-trained college secretary the supply is much 
less than the demand.” 

“T shall remember that point,’’ I promised. ‘But to 
come back to general business: Do you have repeat calls 
from firms to which you have sent your trained people?”’ 

“T have not that information at hand. My impression 
is that the large businesses are more open to college people, 
while the smaller concerns are likely to view them with 
suspicion. From the college view- 
point, however, business has 
slumped a bit. The professions 
are paying so much better since the 
war that they are drawing large 
numbers of our trained people.” 

**T see.”’ 

“Yes, while your business is making up its 
mind about college folks, they are giving a 
critical once-over to business.” 

I agreed with her, but suggested that busi- 
ness would not be greatly concerned over the 
result of the trial. Business had managed to worry along 
without the aid of college women for some thousands of 
years, and doubtless had emergency measures ready in 
case it found itself deprived of them at this late date. 
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Introspective and Self-Assured 


Vea I followed the lead furnished by Miss 
Lander. I tracked the college woman to her lair in 
every imaginable business. I talked with personnel man- 
agers, general managers, employment managers. I visited 
concerns which numbered employment rolls of 10,000, of 
7000, of 4000, of 1000, of 600. I gathered data from de- 
partment stores, textile factories, trust companies, broker- 
age concerns, insurance companies, publishing houses, 
wholesale distributors, manufacturers, banking houses. I 
studied my college woman in competition with other women, 
in competition with college men, in general competition, and 
I drew a few conclusions. I shall discuss them later; but, 
briefly, the college woman has not measured up in business. 

A small experience yesterday glimpsed for me my own 
present reaction. Miss Dixon called me on the tele- 
phone. 

“T am sending you a girl for one of the returned- 
merchandise desks. Look her over and tell me what you 
think of her.” 

“What preparation has she?” I questioned. 

“Two years of college and some office work. Talk to her 
and discover for yourself.’ 

“College,” I repeated without enthusiasm. 
another one!” 

Miss Dixon’s laugh brought me to quick attention. 

“I know what you are thinking,” 
I said; ‘and you are wrong. Send the 
girl to me and she will receive every 
attention.” 

But in spite of my words, my first 
reaction had been negative; I had 
grown into the busi- 
ness viewpoint. 
Where was the respon- 
sibility for this 
changed attitude? 

I have on my desk 
a quotation from an 9 


“Oh, dear, 


Thompsom 


Y 
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most neglected asset in industry.” 
ment on it; I have it on my desk. But 
mental attitude of the college person is t i 
business complications. She is too introspec 
self-assured. ’ 


Too Much Untrammeled Spir 

Sais weeks ago I was discussing this poi 
lisher who has thousands of girls in his em 

“T had a girl who came direct from | 
magazine business,” he said. ‘‘She was so ke 
us that she offered to do anything—office wor 
answering, errands, anything.” b> a! 
“She sounds promising,” I suggested. #: 
“She sounded well to me too. I accepte 
came to me in two weeks and said that she, 
time clock had an ill effect on her independen 
she added that she would stop using it Be 
“Did she?” id 
“Yes. I was willing to forgo that one poir 
give her any great satisfaction. But the trou 
she began to inculcate the same untrammele 
others. As she was employed on a special basi 
the time clock go as far as she was concernec 
(Continued on Page 52) — 
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heweek later, called 
of his three clients 

J venient oftice of Mr. 

jing them the best 
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) he faced them and 
ye in good measure. 
|a’t know the boy,” 
m. “I didn’t my- 
had to be up north 
Left him flat on his 
, evoted to the looks 
Lf he got out of bed 
} had to lean on a 
; tom of pep showing 
‘low face. I come 
yed’s empty. He’s 
olor, he must have 
« or four pounds, 
ay, has a spring’ in 
bought a car, hired 
i spends most of the 
sven around in it. 
a’t set eyes on his 
k. He looks differ- 
-him on the street, 
1m, I don’t believe 
¥e reminded me of 
shen, didn’t I say it 
jure hypochondria? 
“ou? You’ve done 
J g you need to about 
stment.” 
: njected Mr. Peck 
tewas unheard amid 
jiclamations of Mr. 
\. MeIntosh. 
!’? boomed Mr. 
\re already count- 
4 
| gratifying,’ said 
|with a sincere relief 
2 pleased his young 
‘ie same, I fear his 
ound.” 
| good enough doc- 
(clared old Mr. Peck 
|inch? Long’s he’s 
loctrine ——” 
gentleman rubbed 
Uveined hands to- 
(ously and smiled 
yesent. 
t miss had no hand 
‘/m?” said Mr. Mc- 
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not a finger!”’ declared Seaver. ‘‘Why, 
il to each other! She wouldn’t be more, 
n’s bound to be the other kind. But she 
‘im _up, either.’ 
os her on—the expense of her,’’ suggested 
a) 
‘to the habit, I suppose. Can’t quite get the 
his head yet. It’s natural. We needn’t care 
jad the same with his medicines. He still 
ill tells me when the bottles are empty. 
eas—nurse, medicine—they’re stubborn. 
jarning me, though, that he’s careless with 
¢ She’s watched; apparently he’ll go in and 
es for the day at once; two or three at a 
She was worried stiff. I had to tell her 
ould drink the whole supply at a gulp with- 
. You should have seen the funny look she 
‘ildn’t exactly make it out.” 
arctic sunbeam!”” This was Mr. Clinch; 
but bland with secret knowledge. 
ed lass,” insisted Mr. McIntosh. “You 
e look I had from her.”’ 
Mr. Clinch, though not boastfully. 
Seaver, “she was glad to know her 
g to upset himself by being so informal 
ther thing: She wouldn’t come out and 
rds, but she didn’t believe he was as well 
€ out. She’d got the idea, somehow, that 
w off and would pay for it in the end.’’ 
to?” demanded Mr. Clinch. 
Saunt, probably. Anyway, I thought 
ight on that point too. You remember 
in my office he was a hypo, but maybe 
told her there wasn’t a thing on earth 
im—never had been—that wouldn’t 
he got his mind healthy; something in 
he’d get out and move around a little 


She Saw That Her Host Was Not Only Dancing Well But Was Handling Aunt Beulah, Who 
_ Might be Called Difficult, With an Expert Ease 


and raise an appetite for human food. She looked at me 
funny again about that; wanted to know if you men knew 
it, too, that he was perfectly sound, and I told her you’d 
gladly bear me out if she didn’t believe me.”’ 

“T’d be willing any time ” began Mr. McIntosh, 


- while Mr. Peck showed he was waiting to speak. 


“But she said my word was good, and she was delighted 
to hear that you gentlemen were as confident as I am that 
the chap has a long life ahead of him. She said what good 
friends you were of his, and gave me another look that was 
funny.”’ 

“Afraid she’ll lose a soft job,’’ explained Mr. Clinch. 
“Let me tell you, that little girl’s wheels run twenty-four 
hours out of every ——”’ 

“Then we sit ca’m,”’ said Mr. Peck. 
sunny days in the open.” 

“He bought a Luxton,”’ said Seaver. 

“A Luxton! Would that be how our good money goes?”’ 
demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Our money? Ours? Oh, come, Mac!” Mr. Clinch 
spoke in generous reproof. ‘‘Be a good fellow! Let him 
have a little something of his own out of his old man’s 
leavings.”’ . 

“T have always,” insisted Mr. McIntosh severely, “re- 
garded a car as a dispensable luxury; but if one became 
indispensable I should regard a far cheaper make as prefer- 
able.” 

“We know that, Mac; well do we know it!’ piped Mr. 
Peck gayly. Then he sobered. ‘‘But think of the motor 
accidents in our town! The congestion of traffic, the reck- 


“Tong, restful, 


. less driving! I hope Billop’s chauffeur is sober and reliable. 


Think what might 4 

Seaver was quick with reassurance. 

“Trust Billop,” he said. ‘‘He’d never enter a car with 
any other sort, and he’d take pains to find out, you can be 
mighty sure. He’s told me how afraid he is of cars; in fact, 
he’s been afraid of about everything all his life. He has this 
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man drive him into the country, 
too, not downtown. And the girl 
tells me the car never goes over 
twenty-five an hour. So rest easy. 
For the Lord’s sake, Peck, can’t I 
ever tell you anything good with- 
out your handing it back because 
you’ve found aworm in it? Every- 
thing’s right, I tell you.” 

“T’m glad he’ll not pass out with 
his mind so unsettled ” began 
Mr. McIntosh. | 

“Tm glad he’ll not pass out with 
that estate unsettled,’”’ broke in 
Mr. Clinch. 

Even Mr. Peck joined in the 
speaker’s hearty laughter. The 
conference ended on a jocund note. 


The Luxton purred into the gar- 
age at noon of the fourth day, 
breathing easily after a long run. 

“Onlysix eighty-five,’ remarked 
her owner impatiently, after a 
glance at the mileage; “but she’s 
coming on.’’ He deliberated. 
“What day is this?”’ 

“Tuesday,” said Claude. 

“Well, I think we’ll lay up this 
afternoon, but I’ll need you to- 
night. Could you be here at 
seven?” 

“Good!” said Claude, working 
on a flyspeck that disfigured the 
wind shield. 

The owner walked to the house 
with a springing step, the light of 
asecret resolution glinting from his 
eyes. Miss Hicks met him at the 
door. 

“The man for your clothes to 
press is waiting,” she announced. 

“Send him in, please.” 

Upon the extended arms of an 
undersized foreigner he was pres- 
ently laying the suits he had lately 
worn and one worn notat all lately. 

“T must have this one back by 
five, sure,” he said. 

“Five? Sure, gentleman!” said 
the foreigner, and softly withdrew. 

Aunt Beulah came to the door. 

“Lunch, Rufus, and we’ve got 
some of the best ——”’ 

He broke in on her encomium. 

“Say, Aunt Beulah, suppose we breeze out tonight and 
have dinner some place’’—he tried to recall Clinch’s 
jaunty phrase—‘‘do a little mixing where they mix good— 
leave here at seven and go to—how about that Sunrise 
Inn? Is it ——” 

Aunt Beulah might have been hearing a proposal that 
they dine on a remote planet. 

“Sunset, not Sunrise. But my goodness me, Rufus 
Billop! Dearie, dearie, come here quick!” 

There was alarm in her voice, and Miss Hicks came with 
alarm on her face. She stood bewildered when, instead of 
a collapsed patient, she beheld one spiritually uplifted, 
elated with daring, swollen with confidence, but striving 
to hide it all under an inadequate garment of ennui. 

“Will you listen to what this boy’s saying?’’ demanded 
Aunt Beulah. “I think he’s highly crazy. He says we’re to 
have dinner at the Sunset tonight—leave here at seven— 
and he hasn’t been out of bed after eight o’clock—not since 
this darned town was first staked out—and—well, look at 
him!”’ 

Aunt Beulah waved an urgent hand, as if the briefest of 
looks would confirm her fears. Miss Hicks looked, but not 
with an open glance. 

“Little dinner,’ urged the mental suspect, ‘“‘little 
dancing. What’s crazy about that? You didn’t think 
Clinch was crazy, did you?”’ 

“Well, of course not. Mr. Clinch is a well man.” 

“Too fat,” declared her nephew. ‘“‘He’ll simply pop off 
some dsy right in the street—one of those faces that get 
purple.” 

“T hope he knows what he’s doing,”’ said Miss Hicks, not 
referring to the doomed Clinch. 

“Leave here at seven. I might drive myself, but I’d 
better have Claude along to stay with the car.” 

“Drive yourself? Rufus Billop—and you so afraid of 
cars—you wouldn’t even know how to start one!” 

“All right—sorry you won’t go. Just thought I’d ask.” 
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He turned lightly back into his room, humming the 
thing that for three days he had moved to in the bare salon 
of the Ritz Dancing Academy. Before the mirror he began 
to brush his hair. In the mirror he observed an exchange of 
meaning glances between Aunt Beulah and Miss Hicks. 
Why couldn’t women ever be quite open with men, even in 
a small matter like this? Aunt Beulah spoke in a changed 
tone. 

“But I didn’t say we wouldn’t go, Rufus dear. I think 
perhaps we will go. I don’t know but what we might, 
if ae 

“Quit your nonsense, Aunt Beulah!’ He turned on her 
with a knowing, a hard smile. “ You know you'll go.” 

He resumed his hair brushing. The glass showed him 
another exchange between the two women. Aunt Beulah 
was startled; he couldn’t see Miss Hicks’ face so well; but 
probably she was startled too. Aunt Beulah came back 
with a wheedling tone. ‘What a bear you’ve become, 
Rufus—snapping a body up that way! Of course we'll 
go. It was lovely of you to think of it.” 

“All right, then, if you’ve changed your 
mind. Be ready at seven.” 

The women regarded each other signifi- 
cantly again. 

“You'll have to engage a table,” said Aunt 
Beulah.’ “Want me to telephone?” 

He did want her to. Never in his life had 
he engaged a table. He did not precisely fear 
telephones, but their mechanism and their 
preliminary rituals distressed him. He used 
one only when he could not avoid it and ut- 
tered as few painfully self-conscious words as 
would serve. In spite of abundant proofs to 
the contrary, he had never believed that peo- 
ple could really hear him. There was trickery 
in it. He thought rapidly now. He dreaded 
the ordeal of calling for a number, the doubt 
if he would be heard; dreaded the remote yet 
weirdly near sound of a strange voice; yet 
he must do the very things he had so long 
dreaded to do. He must refrain from noth- 
ing he feared. He must prove to himself that 
he had been fearing phantoms. 

“Thank you, I’ll do it,”’ he answered care- 
lessly. 

The women left, and subdued but excited 
exchanges of talk came back to him. He went 
to the telephone, forced himself to the loathed 
business. That was what strong men did. Yet, 
an hour later, the women were taking the ad- 
venture with utter forgetfulness that his initia- 
tive in the thing had been of a spectacular 
character. They forgot him in their flurries 
of preparation, even as they had forgotten 
Clinch. Once more there was manicuring and 
chatter in the court. Once moreit was cov- 
ertly listened to. There was talk of the or- 
chestra, of food, of people; but none of Rufus Billop. 
He might be demented, as Aunt Beulah had professed to 
believe—little they cared. 

“ll have to wear that old green thing again,” confessed 
Miss Hicks. 

He was glad of that. The suggestion instantly brought a 
moving scent of violets about him. 

“Tl get out that gray georgette,’ said Aunt Beulah, 
holding before her blinking eyes a row of glittering nails. 

Presently Miss Hicks reminisced, instigated by Aunt 
Beulah. 

“My first case, you know, and the woman’s husband had 
the room next to hers in the hospital so he’d be there if 
anything happened; but I thought he was there for treat- 
ment, and I’d never seen shoe trees; and when I saw his in 
his shoes I thought, of course, they were an extra pair of 
artificial feet and I was afraid he might be sensitive about 
them. So when he’d leave them on the floor I’d put them 
in a bureau drawer out of sight. You should have heard 
the other nurses kid me when they found it out—the doc- 
tors too. It went all over the hospital. Pretty green, 
wasn’t I?” 

Aunt Beulah could be heard to chuckle. She preferred 
to hear about actual cases; she especially relished scenes 
in the operating room; but Miss Hicks had not Miss 
Schultz’s flair for surgery. 

In all this no word of the astounding drama before 
them, in which Rufus Billop was the central if ignored 
figure. Aunt Beulah drifted into memories of Mr. Rush at 
his last and most interesting moments, and Miss Hicks was 
presently reminded of her second case because the patient 
also mourned a lost consort. 

“She was such a nice old thing; and she’d talk to me by 
the hour about what a good man he was, and show me little 
keepsakes he’d left. She fairly worshiped them. She was 
moving to the country and I was helping pack up the 
things she’d take, and there was an air pillow she seemed 
to like, blown up, you know; so, thinking she’d want it 
along, I let the air out and put it on top of the trunk tray. 
Pretty soon her maid came in. She was a haggard old 
thing with kind of a teary face, anyway, and when she saw 
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the pillow all flat where I’d put it she gave a shriek and 
began to sob all over the room and wring her hands. I 
wondered what awful thing I’d done, and when this Hester 
could finally talk I found out—and it was awful. The pil- 
low had been blown up by the woman’s husband about a 
month before he went, and that was one of the keepsakes— 
this pillow full of his actual breath; and there I’d gone and 
let it out like common air! Wasn’t that dreadful? And 
this Hester was still sobbing—she couldn’t think of any- 
thing except to hide the pillow—so I took it and simply 
blew it up again as good as new for all the poor old lady 
would know. Hester looked at me kind of hopeful and 
said maybe it would do. ‘Of course it won’t ever be the 
same,’ she says—still sniffing, mind you—‘but perhaps 
missis will go into her own grave without ever knowing.’ 
‘She certainly will,’ I told her, ‘if you can manage to keep 
it to yourself.’ Wasn’t she the limit? Of course it wasn’t 
the husband’s breath, but it wouldn’t hurt her to keep on 
thinking it was.” 

Then when the last nail had been found perfect there 
came, indeed, a meager word of Rufus Billop. 

“T do hope,’ confided Aunt Beulah, ‘‘there’ll be some- 
one to dance with tonight. Imagine sitting there with that 
music and no one sd 

“Doesn’t he ever dance?’ asked Miss Hicks. 

“Him?” This was all Aunt Beulah said. The listener 
decided that an informing gesture, perhaps a shrug, had 
accompanied the word. A moment later she was saying, 


“T almost got a notion to telephone this Mr. Boden. He’s - 


a heavy sort, but light as a cat on his feet.” 

“Maybe that boy—the one with the nice hair, that 
friend of Mr. Clinch’s—will happen to be there again.” 
The tone of Miss Hicks was wistful. 

“T only wish I had his address or telephone number or 
something,” said the resourceful Aunt Beulah. 


“T remember his name was Hornblow 
Miss Hicks. 
“Hornblower? I should think you would 
There can’t be so many of that name in th 
got a notion—I know Mr. Boden’s addre 
Exultantly the listener reflected that a 
authority not far from there could make yi 
to these dance-mad creatures. However, the 
told. They would be shown—shown how up 
assume too little about Rufus Billop. 
Between six and seven he discussed witl 
topic of women, reaching conclusions not 
another sex. Women made such an affair o 
excited and flustered t 
. dressing in adjoining rooms 
the difficult performance wi 
must impair their efficie 
necessary to run back and 
ble, to try on things they ] 
tion of wearing, to abandor 
hairdressing for another anc 
with seeming despair, to? 
did they at the last mome 
forgotten details, perhaps, a 
ba queries, to discover they } 
- forgotten? A man, now, ¢ 
out flurry, and he kept still 
ma he was through on time, y 
Ee women appeared ten minute 
: Aunt Beulah had to go ba 
thing, and when she returne 
mee ys was fortunately reminded tl 
‘ go back for something. 
He had, by the time t 
acquired the data upon 
genially tolerant. Aunt Bi 
splendent in the gray geo 
“This does go so well wi 
she said complacently. 
Well, he- thought, it y 
legally. Miss Hicks made 
of being inspected in the 
She seemed to believe that 
care to see her twice ir 
fragrance again came to h 
night when he danced alone 
surveyed her host in gentlen 


evening wear; she surveyed him again, at gi 
when he no longer observed her. ¢ 


Claude had now been waiting twenty 
employer greeted him in a tone of apology, 
Claude knew what women were. The Luxt 
off, and the pair in the back seat still ignored 
the evening. He might not have been ther 
they reached their dining place did he bec 
Then, at the very door, he realized that th 
scious of being under escort. They were timi 
public place, but guarded by one to whom 
ingly looked up. Their wraps discarded, they} 
by while their protector conversed with ¢ 
Under competent guidance they reached a- 
things! From being nothing he had suddenl, 
to a pinnacle. They publicly deferred to h’ 
him, chatted brightly at him. ‘ 

He understood. They told the world 1 
though they were of themselves, a man, sur 
fastidious taste, had found them worth defe 
selecting to defend. In the same manner, her 
had doubtless elevated Mr. Clinch to a P| 
Clinch who, on a less public occasion, had be 
the biggest fish unpickled. So it was no ge 
tered by the attention now shown him. 
couldn’t even take a couple of women out 
out learning more about the sex. 

They were removing gloves, bestowing I 
ing carelessly the while at menu cards b 
were waiting to be asked what they pr 
looked up from his own ecard. 

“T wonder,” he said, “if they co 
chicken in a casserole—fresh mushrooms 
sauce—Just a tiny bit of onion?’’ 

“Why ” began Miss Hicks brig! 

“T think we might try that, Rufus de 
it.” Aunt Beulah seemed to say she wou 
that might please him. 

“Oh, anything,’ assented Miss Hicks, 
never to have related chicken with 
thought life. 

He gave the order, conscious of deli 
tween the women while he spoke to the w 
Hicks relapsed into utter frankness. 

“That was just what we wanted to eé 
“We'd planned to suggest it when you ask 

So they could, under extreme provocati 

“Why, there’s that Mr. Hornblower the | 
the room!”’ exclaimed Aunt Beulah in a t0! 
surprise. 

“So it is,” said Miss Hicks without lookin 


‘h was still inspecting the diners at far 


elieve—no, it couldn’t be—yes, it cer- 
at Mr. Boden, the one I was telling you 
How nice for him to be here tonight.” 
Ja blared; a powerful saxophone gurgled, a 
{ mpets and presumably shawms resounded. 
| e women brightened; they gleamed. 

‘nt Beulah?” lightly queried the host. 

/—I mean? Why, Rufus Billop, you told 


jstanding; and Aunt Beulah, with a piteous 
cern on her face, stood uncertainly beside 
sed helplessly down at the equally startled 
‘She seemed to say, “What else can I do, 
le she still mutely protested, Aunt Beulah 
rappled and swept into the maelstrom of an 
red floor; swept beyond the ken of Miss 
red to look upon the sight. Not until the 
| music did she venture to search the floor. 

‘its far edge was a beaming, an excited Aunt 


miming an utterly rejoicing amazement. 
ared unbelief. But she continued to look 
le came again. She saw that her host was 
jag well but was handling Aunt Beulah, who 
'd difficult, with an expert ease. She con- 
g: at the spectacle with wide eyes, though a 
(cealing shadow fell before them when the 
int Beulah was brought back to her chair. 4 
iss me! Dearie, this boy can dance! He’s 
it Mr. Boden; and, Rufus Billop, you told 
” 


q 
| 
] 


( 


1 


vish this?”’ suggested the courteous host to 
*? 

ire you’re not too Hi 

her as Uncle George Billop had once looked 
jot that he had better button his coat 
7 


. Miss Hicks, feeling smaller, stood up and 
)) master’s light touch. 

j1en that he was a strange, even a strangely 
| g man whom she was supposed to be nurs- 
| ymeone who could, indeed, as Aunt Beulah 
Cl See 

lvely orchestra!” she said at the first rest. 

«| she wasn’t thinking of the orchestra. He 
inking, humanly for the moment, of him- 
i; last caught a living look in her eyes—for 
¢hed violets and recalled Cleaver, the con- 
tist, who had gathered them with Aunt 


he. 


One foot tapped nervously. He wanted the music 
again, more violets and, above all, more pragmatism— 
or whatever had, in the spring woods, worked the white 
magic of making Orlando Cleaver seem wonderful to a 
woman. 

The musie came and he conventionally took Miss Hicks 
into his arms. She came with a confidence that made him 
feel himself, indeed, a strong man of the open. He forgot 
he was dancing. As he himself would have put it, his mo- 
tions were a purely instinctive response to a stimulated 
perception. Quite wonderfully he and this girl seemed now 
to know each other; there were no veils for the eye, no 
concealing words, no fencing, none of the indirections that 
had always until this moment kept them aloof. Suddenly 
all guards were down. One of her firm hands pulsed in his. 
Banjo and piano picked at a tension of waiting that would 
have been intolerable but that they could dance to its 
urge. 

“It’s good to be alive!’’ he swiftly told her. 

“Yes!” It was hardly more than a breath, but she 
meant it. 

“It’s good,” hesaid later, while the drum beats rhythmed 
to his pulse. 

“Yes,’’ she breathed, and meant it all. 

The music stopped, putting them back to a world where 
you didn’t show all you thought and felt. They were only 
a moment, their eyes together, regaining the old safe 
adjustments. They politely, distantly, thanked each other 
for the dance and returned to their table, where Aunt 
Beulah had been entertaining the Mr. Boden of catlike 
agility. 

“Tsn’t that boy perfectly wonderful?’ she demanded 
of the flushed Miss Hicks. 

Aunt Beulah was not, in a social sense, difficult; she 
employed but few tricks of reserve at moments like this. 
Miss Hicks met her halfway. 

“Yes,” she said almost primly, “Mr. Billop dances 
very well.”’ 

Aunt Beulah looked at her sharply. 

“Well, let it go at that,” she said. ‘Here’s the food, 
and I’m ready for it. He’s so good he must have been 
taking lessons.” é 

“T took a lot of lessons at the age of eleven,’’ retorted 
the host truthfully. ‘‘And I’m ready for food myself. 
That looks good!” 

He thus rewarded the waiter, who confidently besought 
admiration for the casserole’s exposed interior. He had 
often wondered what the emotional response of a waiter 
would be in this crisis—a waiter almost arrogantly certain 
of approval—if he should merely give signs of rage and 
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disgust and order the thing taken away. But, of course, 
now was no time for the experiment. 

The food was served; and Rufus Billop, lately confined 
to his bed by incurable afflictions, became an honestly 
hungry unit in a gay throng of well persons, who also ate 
and danced to music that knew the human feet. The 
evening carried him onward with resistless sweep. A dam 
had somewhere broken. 

He would, it seemed to him, lcse consciousness at inter- 
vals, wandering in a daze of sheer feeling; then his mind 
would come back to find familiar faces and the affair still 
strangely enduring. 

Mr. Boden came to dance with Aunt Beulah, and the 
remembered Mr. Hornblower came to dance with Aunt 
Beulah and Miss Hicks. He returned later with a charm- 
ing young woman who was delighted to dance with Mr. 
Billop and who did so twice. But the host’s mental ab- 
sences had, after all, eaten into the night; he knew it must 
be late, for even Aunt Beulah said it was time to go. They 
sat for the moment peacefully, looking about at the 
already thinned crowd trickling away from disordered 
tables. 

Mr. Hornblower skipped across the floor to them. 

““May I have the last dance, Miss Hicks?” 

Miss Hicks acted instantly, unerringly. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’ she said, and looked all of that; 
“but I'd promised this to Mr. Billop.” 

She had done nothing of the sort, but Mr. Hornblower 
gracefully withdrew. Miss Hicks looked up at her ap- 
praising host. 

“T thought 7 she began.. (lhatis,—— 

The music came and her host stood up. The matter of 
the unmade—unasked—promise was not again discussed. 
Once more they knew each other, without pretense or 
indirections. 

“It’s good,” he said; ‘it’s good to be alive—alive.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ she breathed. “Oh, yes!” 

That was all of the dance he could recall. Presently 
they were donning wraps, formally murmuring what a 
lovely evening it had been and hoping Rufus Billop hadn’t 
made himself too tired. 

“‘T haven’t,”” he said as they entered the car. “I didn’t 
get enough.” 

“At-a-boy!”’ said Aunt Beulah. 

“And that friend of Hornblower’s, that Miss—what- 
ever it is—wasn’t she a beautiful dancer!”’ 

“Was she?” said Miss Hicks. “TI didn’t notice.” 

The puzzled host remarked to himself, ‘‘That’s queer; 
she was looking right at us at least a dozen times. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Too Much Cultivation 


OTHING is more interesting to all kinds of people 
N than a fight. But it too often happens that where the 
fight really concerns the welfare of the majority, the prin- 
ciples underlying it are either lost sight of or are camou- 
flaged to the plainer view. 

The fight between a college president and a board of 
trustees, for purposes of picturesqueness may have injected 
into it many sensational elements in order to makea pretty 
story for the newspapers. The whole affair, stripped of its 
highbrow varnish, may contain as many varieties of vul- 
garity as an ordinary street fight. But in order to give it 
dignity enough so that it can be complacently mulled over 
by the intelligentzia and the “cultured” generally, the 
terms “ideals,” “inspiring example,” “spiritual leader- 
ship,” and similar expressions are sprinkled over the mass. 

What we really need is fewer so-called spiritual leaders 
with “ideals” among our college presidents and more 
hard workers; fewer globe-trotters and more bench men; 
fewer hot-air specialists and more silent performers. And— 
with certain points to be noted—the same thing is true of 
our boys and girls among the well-to-do—to whom any 
sort of drudgery is anathema. 

There is nothing inherently the matter with our boys 
and girls. It takes more than our present system of educa- 
tion to ruin them, however painstaking in its efforts to do 
so that system may be. To many of our “ forward-looking ”’ 
educators with ‘‘inspiring ideals’ this is no doubt highly 
discouraging. In spite of everything they can do, the boys 
and girls survive and gradually develop a normal amount 
of common sense. 

So far as pure learning goes, the four-year college course 
could easily be compressed into half the time. But the 
value of acquaintanceship and social position is stressed, 
because they are assumed to be better assets than the 
capacity for drudgery and self-discipline. We therefore see 
thousands of young men turned out of college who have 
never learned how to work, who would scorn to yield to 
the obligation to do any kind of manual labor other than 
golf or tennis. Certainly there is no objection to sport or 
wholesome exercise, but to make it a fetish at the expense 
of character will not get us anywhere as a nation. 

The question may be raised as to whether, after all, the 
first step towards genuine culture is not the ability to 
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support oneself, to make oneself useful. Recently it has been 
emphasized by more than one authority that the next war, 
if it comes, will be one in which practical industrial ability 
will count much more than mere military training. Doubt- 
less that has always been true. If every American boy 
were compelled to serve two years at hard labor our aggre- 
gate taxes would be lowered, our labor problem largely 
solved, our national character solidified, and our defensive 
strength so increased that we might easily control the peace 
of the world. There is nothing more ennobling than useful 
drudgery. There is nothing so subtle in its weakening 
effect as the hypocritical pretenses of the intellect, mas- 
querading under the guise of ‘‘ideals.”” The fact that a dis- 
tinct fraction of our American college boys have yielded to 
the spell of decadent European literature and art shows 
which way the educational wind blows. True scholarship, 
never to be derided or despised, requires in many instances 
special gifts, and is never in itself to be attained without 
discipline and drudgery. That is probably why there is so 
little of it among us, why there are so few genuine scholars 
and so many good golfers. 

Inthe long run the price of everything is fixed by Nature. 
And the whole deteriorating process surrounding the false 
claims of ‘‘intellect”’ has always been on exhibition. Lured 


' by the sight of easy money, we are much too comfortable 


to want to dig and delve. We import labor for that pur- 
pose. We pay the price to get men to fill the coal mines— 
when they are filled—and we also pay the price to fill our 
Gargantuan college stadiums. 


The Space Writers 


HOULD the commissioner-general of some future 
S world’s fair desire us to assist him in capturing for ex- 
hibition purposes the champion space writer of the United 
States, we should know at once where to send him. 

We should not direct his quest to the lounges of the 
metropolitan press clubs, but to the county courthouses 
and to the rooms of the bar associations. Newspaper men 
think they know all there is to know about space writing. 
Often have we heard them boast of their gifted colleague 
who turned two columns describing the pilgrimage of a 
fly across his office wall. This was, of course, a sterling 
performance, but it was so exceptional as to be almost 
unique; and it does not, therefore, materially strengthen 
their claims to superiority. Trade for trade, the lawyers 
have the newspaper space writers beaten hands down at 
their own game. 

The contest is an unequal one. The newspaper scribe 
must cope with the discouraging brutalities of the desk 
man’s blue pencil. The lawyer labors under no such handi- 
cap. What he writes his client must pay for, longer or 
shorter, for better or worse. 

Another advantage that accrues to the lawyer is that he 
has been developing the art of verbosity for several cen- 
turies longer than has the news gatherer. The old law clerks 
were paid by the number of sheets of paper or parchment 
that they covered. At a period not much less remote than 
that of the Battle of Hastings they discovered that if they 
merely slipped in the word “‘hereinbeforementioned,” or 
its Norman-French equivalent, often enough their extra 
diligence would pay for the children’s shoes and stockings. 
The whereases, the to wits and the aforesaids helped 
mightily to wipe out the tavern score. What wonder that 
their descendants are still loath to part with these faithful 
little breadwinners or to forsake the inflated style of liter- 
ary composition that has served them so well for seven or 
eight centuries! 

And yet there are signs that these ancient methods are 
falling into disrepute. The lawyers’ sense of humor seems 
to be getting the upper hand, and for the first time in his- 
tory many of them are trying to write like other men of 
affairs. The age of pomposity has passed, and results 
rather than verbosities are what clients are most willing 
to pay for. 

Today it is no uncommon thing for leaders of the bar to 
revise their briefs and documents with special attention to 
the excision of superfluous or high-sounding words and 
phrases. Many of them pride themselves upon their ability 
to cover an intricate situation in language as simple and 


unpretentious as that of an office memora 
isastep in the right direction. Litigation is 
in all conscience, without making it more g 
exercise of the arts of the space writer. 
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Russia a Peasant Stat 


HE Russian Government has recently a 
ihe the year’s experiences with the new e 
tem. From this we learn the urban industrie 
ing, agriculture improving. A similar report 
independent sources. Apparently the Russia 
the talent, experience and initiative to restore 
industries. With the loss of Poland, two of the 
trialized cities of the prewar Russia were 1 
remaining cities seem to be sinking into colle 
servants. It is possible to conceive of Petrogr; 
cow as centers of government administration 0 
public functions, without private industry. 

Before the war, Russia was five-sixths agri 
is possible that she may become nine-tenths 
large number of civil servants are required 
people, even a peasant people. Perhaps at 
Russians could govern the rest of them. It 
necessary to contemplate the possibility that 
of the immediate future may become an agrar 
clusively. This would mean one hundred and 
people on the land, raising food and feed fo 
Europe and drawing manufactured articles fj 
tories of Europe. a 

Since Europe would take the agricultural 
Russia, most of the manufactured goods wou 
from Europe, not from the United States. Fy 
it has been clear that European capital was | 
Russia to use in rehabilitation of agriculture, 
restoration of urban industries. It is to these 
of Europe to keep Russia agrarian. The out 
experiment in communism has been so to dest 
in Russia as to tend to make the country agr 

Russian communism has thus played unw 
the hands of the capitalists of the European 
Russian communists have apparently destroy 
urban industries to the end of making themse 
ent on those of the western countries. Thu 
comes more agrarian, the western countries | 
industrialized. This picture may be overdran 
the way things are certainly trending. 
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Farmers’ Mortgage Payn 
{ 


HE world over, one problem of agricultu 

the minimum payments on land purcha 
low a figure that crop failure or price decline 
to default. This is the desideratum behind 
legislation, the aim of all sound schemes of | 
tion. To make such adjustments fully effec’ 
investment rates should not be materially 
farm-loan rates. Anything tending to brin} 
together therefore is of especial importance t 
The Canadian Pacific Railway received le! 
land from the Government of Canada. Muel) 
has been sold to farmers on mortgages. The f 
prairie provinces have had difficulties in 
payments. The railway has now announce 
owners in debt to the Canadian Pacifi 
fund their loans, have them reamortized 
thirty-four years, so that the combined pay 
and taxes shall not exceed 7 per cent of tl 
This scheme applies at once to thousands 
to apply in the future to new immigra 
railway lands. There is supposed to be 
vacant wheat land within ten miles of 
three prairie provinces. So long as the1 
not exceed the rush for buyers, the pa 
railway will set the precedent and fo 
all newcomers. In effect, therefore, ¥ 
sighted private corporation establishing 


» Boston Tea Party; except that their 
been done before this article can be printed, 
‘yuite willing to bear the consequences, for 
sake. Everybody in Constantinople, friend 
inows the identity of the conspirators. The 
| so American in its character, and so strik- 
1 of the deep solicitude of patriots for the 
United States, that it may stir up some 
as, in and out of Congress, to a realization 
\peril that besets our gates. 

_ was hatched in Constantinople by Amer- 
jusiness men, relief workers, naval officers 
‘ernment officials—who simply could no 
sitting idly by watching streams of unde- 
gints pouring into the United States from 
\slatic unrest. In particular, they observed 
(Russians, many of them unquestionably 
criminals, being brought down from Odessa, 
e in Constantinople until sailing day ar- 
and assisted through passport formalities, 
d for New York City. At the moment of 
\re between five and six thousand of these 
jrants awaiting ships for America in Con- 
,ecting to arrive in the States under the new 
of July. They hope to get in under the 
| others. 


\fortunate Russians 


i 
is American, who “turns a keen, untroubled 


‘to the instant need of things,’”’ these Con- 
{ies decided to do something about it. All 
om personal contact the two types of Rus- 
{ssify one group as a sure liability to Amer- 
| them means sim- 

»asy money. 

» hand, the good 
sns in Constanti- 


GFT 


all their worldly goods. In the bitter school of adversity 
and exile they have learned life’s realities. The most dis- 
tinguished of them have been taught to earn their own 
bread in lowliest ways. As one member of the old nobility 
remarked to an American friend, ‘‘These terrible times 
have revealed to us the real values of life. We could never 
again return to the Czaristic order. We know now what 
is worth while. Life’s depths have been plumbed by us, 
and courage, courtesy, self-reliance and helpfulness, with 
all the simple virtues, have been seen in their true light. 
We are ready now, since we cannot return to our own un- 
happy land, to become true American citizens.” 

At present there are fifteen thousand Russian refugees 
left in Constantinople, of whom about seven thousand are 
to be evacuated; the other half have made for themselves 
self-supporting places in the normal life of the city, where 
they may possibly cherish the old Russian dreams con- 
cerning this ancient Byzantine city. Some of the seven 
thousand must get away quickly, as it is known that the 
Bolsheviks have them on their list, to be dealt with when 
the European powers have gone from Turkey and the 
Angora allies of Moscow have come into complete control. 

When various elements in the American community of 
Constantinople began to get their heads together on the 
question they had to face various practical difficulties. 
There is no huge fund available for the protection of Amer- 
ica against undesirable immigrants; whereas the 
assorted groups that desire to nullify or evade 
or overcome the immigration laws have organi- 
zation and money 


and experience. Soa / 
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Since practically all the Americans in the city are 
determined to keep out at least a thousand or fifteen 
hundred unfit immigrants, and to substitute, under the 
immigration quota allotted to Russia, an equal number 
of tested Russians, suggestions came from every quarter. 
It was found that the American Relief Administration, 
which has practically wound up its work in Constantinople, 
has an unexpended balance of twenty thousand dollars 
which could properly be utilized to assist Russians out of 
the country. The American Red Cross had an equal sum 
available. The League of Nations had allocated the same 
amount to help political refugees reach safety. So here 
was a lump sum of sixty thousand dollars that would trans- 
fer at least a thousand Russians across the Atlantic in a 
chartered ship. 


Arranging for Shipping 


IKE good Americans, the backers of the plan wanted a 
United States Shipping Board vessel, although Greek 
boats offered better terms. At the moment, efforts are be- 
ing made to put these picked emigrants under the American 
flag in the port of Constantinople and trust to American 
seamanship to win the race for first entrance into the port 
of New York on July first. There is a deal of fine patriotic 
fervor about the whole business; would that dormant 
Americans at home could witness the zeal of these their 
countrymen abroad for the well-being of the homeland! 
But “they little know of America who only America know.” 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Comment of a Country Editor 


decided to raise the price of wheat. 

Farmers were complaining, very likely 
with good reason, that the price received 
for their commodity fell below the cost of 
production. And so a measure making 
trading in grain futures an offense was 
introduced in Congress. The measure 
had all the aspects of a grand vote getter. 
Because of the belief that the grain specu- 
lator fixes and controls the price of farm 
products, he has always been anathema 
to the farmer. And aside from that, the 
law carries a moral sedative for that great 
segment of the electorate which believes 
any form of speculation sinful. On its 
face, and for the purpose for which it was 
intended, it was the almost perfect mea- 
sure. But, unfortunately, wheat now is 
lower in price than it has been at any 
time since the prewar period. The pre- 
scription is under suspicion. 

But the law has value as a medicament 
in that one of its ingredients is a revealing 
note. Any prescription which attempts 
to confer prosperity by law is colored 
water. The lawmaker who writes it rests 
under the suspicion of being a quack, 


I: WASHINGTON a time ago it was 


Considering the fact that they had 
nothing left but a switch key and a couple 
of miles of siding when the Government 
turned the property back to them, the 
railroads are doing pretty well. But glar- 
ing errors in their management are becom- 
ing apparent. Some of them have begun 
to pay dividends to their stockholders. If 
the dividends are continued the condition 
will call for drastic regulation, and it will 
get it. Already more than one powerful 
voice has been directed against the outrage. 


Most of the public weeping now current 
in this country is being done upon the 
bowed shoulders of the farmer. Formerly 
most of the public weeping was for labor; 
but labor has treated its slaves so badly 
that the weeping for it now is done in ex- 
ecutive session. A close-up of almost any 
farmer will reveal the fact that his hickory shirt is sticky 
with the glycerin tears of his public servants. The farmer 
has a tolerably hard time; so has everybody else. But 
complaint that the tearfall is not equitably distributed is 
becoming so insistent that a suggestion concerning it is 
made herewith. 

Ours is a country town, the seat of an agricultural com- 
munity. It has no industries and no institutions. In the 
twenty-five or thirty years last past four or five town men 
have made what, according to our standards, are accounted 
fortunes. During the same period, in the territory con- 
tiguous to the town, twelve or fifteen farmers have become 
well-to-do. Others in town and country have accumulated 
the visible evidences of prosperity more slowly. Many 
have accumulated nothing at all. But in all that time in 
our town no grocer has achieved a competence. A number 
of grocers have failed. No druggist, barber, dry-goods 
merchant, butcher, baker, real-estate agent, doctor, attor- 
ney, milliner or garage proprietor has been able to retire 
from business to live on the proceeds of his industry. 

The suggestion in the connection is obvious. The repre- 
sentative or senator who would make it a point to weep 
copiously in public over the economic wrongs of the grocer, 
the butcher, the baker, the barber, the dry-goods merchant, 
the real-estate agent, the doctor, the lawyer, the milliner 
and the garage proprietor would appeal to a very large and 
important clientele. It is sufficiently influential to turn 
close elections. And he would have the satisfaction of 
having cried over a group of very worthy citizens for whom 
no tears have hitherto been shed. 


The women, now that they have gained the ballot, have 
a very earnest and admirable desire to influence the world 
for good. It is a pleasure to tell them how they may serve 
it. Two of its crying needs are more gravy and more 
homemade apple butter. 

After the earnest women have taught the worthless, 
inefficient, slatternly women how to cook, how to keep 
house, how to make home and themselves attractive, and 
have compelled them to do it, it will be all right to start 
in reforming man and his institutions. 


ONAWN BY P.L. CROSBY 
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“Mamma, Lucy’s ‘Necking’ Again!” 


Willie Giraffe: 


As a candidate for President, Mr. Ford fits a tremendous 
human need. He is to the sucker voter precisely what the 
peddler of promotion oil stock is to the sucker investor. He 
is, in an indefinite and intangible sort of way, something 
for nothing. Mr. Ford has amassed great wealth. What 
the credulous and unthinking voter feels is that in some 
mysterious way Mr. Ford will be able to transmute his 
faculty for accretion to his fellow citizens. More or less, 
what we all want is wealth and ease. The smart, level- 
headed citizen knows he must work for both. The credu- 
lous and unthinking citizen believes they may be conferred 
by some process of government. He wants free money, and 
he believes Mr. Ford can get it for him. 

When it is generally known that Mr. Ford believes every- 
body should work for what he gets he will lose much of his 
potential strength. 


A Democratic spokesman said, the other day, that the 
tariff would be one of the commanding issues of 1924. As 
often as once every four years in the past forty the country 
has grown red-faced, sputtering and highly indignant over 
the outrage embodied and expressed in some tariff measure. 
Sometimes the tariff schedules have been lowered, some- 
times raised, but the temperature engendered by a tariff 
schedule is always high. But at the end of forty years 
nothing has happened. All that is definitely known about 
tariff measures is that one is needed. Isn’t it about time to 
stop growing indignant about the tariff? 

—Jay E. House. 


Walking 


Vee is a primitive method of getting over 
ground by putting one foot in front of the other. 
This is not quite the same as putting the best foot forward, 
a form of exercise that continues to be widely popular. As 
for walking, no one now walks but physical overweights, 
financial underweights, soldiers and philosophers, all of 
whom except the last mentioned walk unwillingly, accom- 
panied by resentment. 

Walking is said to rest the mind and revive the soul. 
But as it has not for years been good form to have a soul, 


and as whoever rests his mind for even a mor 
risk of being either robbed or run over, walki 
vocated only by the manufacturers of rubb 
those who seek solitude, such as escaped 
married men. * 
Another disadvantage of walking is that | 
thinking things over. This habit of mental 
definitely harmful to any man’s chances in 
wants to Do It Now, including a salary lien : 
motor car and an exch 
in order to get one ¢ 
model. é 
But the greatest 
walking is that it look 
cial—here comes nob 
his empty pockets. A 
the country, in merey 
down your car and ti 
this unfortunate wl 
along on foot. Wha 
thanks, he’d rather ¥ 
walking? Something 
On your way, waste 
speed to the nearest pk 
the farmers of the 
“Watch out for a wi 
lurching along with ; 
his hand. Yes, crazy; 
to walk. Get your 
and try to corner hin 
past. Phone me her 
him. I’m calling allt 
find where he belong: 


Lysander James Ad) 
was quite the ranki 
His stance was quee| 
wild, his mashie st 
jokes. ey 
The best hole that he 
twenty-seven strok 
At times he’d swingf! 
and never touch tI 
It really was a wondt 
to play at all. 
o. 
Now one day when Lysander had been ratheif 
Into the locker room a handsome, well-dressed 
His clubs were swung across his back, a 
there 
A pungent sulphur odor seemed to permeate i) 
He sat down by Lysander, and with just the slit 
He said, “I’ve watched you play around. ) 
shoot queer.” > | 
Lysander had a biting wit, as all his club me 
And so he answered like a flash, ‘‘ Well, whati' 
The stranger smiled and said, “I heard you! 
your soul | 
If you could make a decent score, or even wit 
I’m just the man you're looking for. I’ve got} 
Their owner can make Sarazen and Hagen }! 
They’re guaranteed, and good as new. I’ve 1) 
twice.” e ! 
Lysander James Adolphus Brown said hoa! 
your price?” . | 
The stranger’s face grew stern, and from his) 
scroll. § 
“Just sign this and the clubs are yours. 4 
your soul,” J 
“There’s no mistake,’’ Lysander cried, “am 
my game?” A 
“They're guaranteed,” the stranger said. 
his name. 4 
A smell of brimstone filled the room; t 
clap, g 
And there Lysander sat, alone. The clul 


’Twas on the morning of the match, an 
sun, 
And as Lysander reached the tee the ¢ 
the fun.” J 
“You laugh too soon,” Lysander said 
duffers up, ie 

For by tonight my name will be en 
He placed a shiny, brand-new ball up 
And from his bag he calmly seized his 
(Continued on Page 3 
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SOUP 


Do you know why they fairly fly 
_ To cross the line the winners? 
The boy and girl who finish first 
_ Get Campbell’s for their dinners! 


itrery child’s birthright! 


_ “Give your child good health and you have 
lone your chief duty asa parent. Do you 
ealize how important good soup, seaten 
egularly every day, is in building up a sound 
ody? It tones and strengthens digestion, 
teeps the appetite vigorous and eager, and 
nakes all the food yield greater nourishment. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


3 eaten every day by millions of people simply 
vecause they relish its delicious flavor. But 
his puree of rich tomato juices blended with 
ine butter is also a splendidly wholesome 
timulant to digestion. Tempting for any meal, 
lon't overlook it for the youngsters’ supper, 
vith crackers in it. Serve it often as a Cream 
£ Tomato. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER) 


Xe f 


| 
. 
ane. e 


AMPBELL SOU 
CAMDEN, N.J 


== How to prepare the 
best Cream of ee | 
Heat separately equal 
portions of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup and milk or 
cream. Be careful not to 
boil. Add a pinch of baking 
soda to the hot soup and 
stir into the hot milk or 
cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evap- 
orated milk foranextrarich, 
thick Cream of Tomato. 


Through Drifting, 


virrg 


ATURALLY I did not save my breath. At the 
consulate I pushed that high-collared assistant out 
of the way and walked into the consul’s office. 

“Well!” said the consul. “You might at least take off 
your hat, young man.” 

“Ben Murchison has been arrested.” 

“T’m not surprised.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

I suppose I glared. He took off his glasses and wagged 
them at me. 

“Ben Murchison’s too old a bird not to know what he’s 
doing. Personally, I like the old reprohate; but officially, 
my hat’s off to the administration for grabbing him before 
he got started. When he goes on the warpath he’s the most 
dangerous man unhung.” 

But I remembered that lonely old fellow talking wist- 
fully of the United States, a strange country where re- 
porters followed him about and nobody else paid any 
attention to him at all. 

“There’s a revolution cooking,” said the consul, “‘and 
I'd bet my last dollar he’s right in the middle of the 
kitchen. No doubt you know all about it; you’ve been 
with him pretty constantly since you came.” 

I was in a peculiar position, not knowing how much I had 
a right to say. Those fellows had trusted me. I said 
nothing; the consul didn’t seem to notice my hesitation. 

“Mind you, I’m not asking,” he went on. “I keep 
strictly out of local politics and I advise you to do the 
same. Personally, I hoped Ben Murchison was settling 
down in his old age. Not six months ago he made a trip 
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Stinging Smoke I Saw Him Bending Over the Figure of Ben Murchison on the Floor 


to Washington to get his American citizenship straightened 
out; made all sorts of promises to be good, and on that 
condition the department confirmed it.” 

“Very kind of the department,’ I said bitterly, “only 
it doesn’t mean anything!” 

“No,” said the consul. “He’d be about as happy in the 
States as a fish up a tree. After thirty years he suddenly 
takes a notion to find out whether he’s still an American. 
Funny, eh?” 

““Funny,’”’ I said furiously, ‘is exactly the word! If it 
was a German that was in jail his consul would have him 
out of there in jig time, or there’d be a German gunboat 
bulging in to find out why not; but an American is a 
joke—in these countries, anyway!” 

“Personally,” said the consul, “I admit it.” 

He didn’t lose his temper, I’ll say that for him. 

“Tf we were at Washington we’d do things differently, 
wouldn’t we? You and I, living here, know that the Latins 
don’t get our point of view at all. Bully or be bullied, dog 
eat dog, that’s their notion. They respect nothing but a 
show of strength. That’s why they’re mostly pro-German; 
the loud voice and the swift kick are something they can 
understand. 

“It’s a fine ideal,” he said gravely, “to treat all peoples 
alike. The trouble is that all peoples are positively not 
alike.” 

“And the weaker they are the cockier they get when they 
think it’s safe!” 

“Oh, I admit it,” said the consul, “ personally. Many 
a time I’ve yearned to throw a scare into them for their 
souls’ good; but I have my instructions, and if I-don’t 


follow them somebody else will.’’ He sighe ‘ 
sus of the North they call us, but I’m afraiciel 
the idea that the Colossus is stuffed wit sti 
make faces at him and nothing happens. /lt 
many—and England, too, for that matter ki¢ 
whenever they feel like it, and nothing ha ei 
This consul was human. I decided to be ttt 
“Look here! You understand I hayen’at 
do with it—personally,” I said, borrovig 
“but I do happen to know there’s a revclidl 
And I also happen to know that Ben Mulls 
to keep his word and stay out of it.” _—| 
“Well,” said the consul, “he’s out! pol 
see to that. No credit to Ben; to my ceri . 
he’s been dickering with the Palomar )¥ 
months. I even took it on myself to warill 
course, if he wants to get himself shot hf aS 
right to do it.” { 
“He thinks there’s some shenanigan aboil J 
“and he’s trying to find out what it is.” | 
“He’s kidding you,” snorted the consul, | 
know Ben. Trouble is what he lives on. V@ 
mar agitation started up again he hinted tl?) 
put our foot down because Palomar was ¥% 
plain case of sour grapes, that’s all; he co” 
see a fuss and not be in it. Hell!” said the! 
knocked off all the anti-American presider’ * 
tries wouldn’t have any.” s 
“To show you how little I know ab 
thoughtfully, “I didn’t know Palomar wa'® 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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It is perhaps true that the average 
purchaser of a Cadillac is not concerned, 
primarily, with its economy. 


And for just that reason, as he drives 
the car year after year, he finds added 
cause for pleasure in his investment. 


He discovers,— what veteran owners of 
the Cadillac have long realized—that its 
longevity, its constant, enduring perform- 
ance, is the truest form of economy. 


Because of Cadillac materials, Cadillac 
engineering and Cadillac craftsmanship, 
Type 61 lasts as long as an automobile 


Le enc 


can last, and with reasonable care out- 
lives two ordinary cars. 


It is practicable to drive it throughout this 
long range of life, if one wishes, because 
even after years of service the Cadillac 
remains consistently fine and fashionable. 


Moreover, daily operating costs are mod- 
erate, and Cadillac dependability is such 
that thrifty performance is a rule and 
even minor adjustments are a rarity. 


Thus, four factors—freedom from repairs, 
high mileage at low cost, slow deprecia- 
tion and unmatched. resale value—are so 
well combined in the Cadillac that many 
consider it the most economical car. 


OLS ene ee 
eal: MOTORE GAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Standard of the World 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
president. Thought he was a Mexican, just free-lancing 
down here.”’ 

“It’s the other way about. He ran against the Old Man 
in the election here three years ago, and skipped out when 
he got licked. Made quite a name for himself in Mexico, 
I understand.” 

I knew that name: The Butcher. Still it didn’t make 
much impression on me, thinking of the soft-eyed, gentle- 
manly Palomar who had played chess with me and argued 
politely about the United States. 

“Seems to be coming back strong,” added the consul. 
“I doubt if the Old Man can even depend on the army 
now. The administration’s only chance is to grab ’em off 
before they get going. Between me and you, I wouldn’t 
be surprised to see Mexican troops in it.” 

I could see now how the thing might have roots in 
Mexico; I didn’t dream how much farther. Nobody could 
have guessed it then. How could little Guatemala be for- 
midable? 

Stubbornly I came back to the point. 

“You’re judging Ben Murchison on his reputation. 
Give him the benefit of the doubt,” I pleaded. “If his own 
country lies down on him now he’s done for. I’ve got a 
carriage outside; won’t you come with me to see him— 
personally?” 

“To ease your pain,” said the consul, “I will. But you’re 
an optimist. I know Ben.” 

The capital sits on a plateau at an elevation of several 
thousand feet. Northward the mountains tower ‘tier on 
tier, voleanic cone and ridge of vast upheaval, a wilderness 
from which great storms slip down. On this day, I remem- 
ber, chilly winds lurked in the shadowed cross streets, 
whisking out, picking up twisting pillars of dust from the 
cobbled pavement, dancing high with them and letting 
them dissolve; coloring the thin clear sunshine with a 
threat of storm. 

Though the consul rode with me, I felt singularly alone, 
depressed and grim. 

At the police station they denied any knowledge of 
Ben Murchison. I spoke of the soldiers taking him, and 
they looked at one another with solemn significance. 


““Well!’’ Said the Consul. 
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“He’s at the military prison then,” said the consul. 
“Why didn’t you say so before? The Old Man means 
business if he sent soldiers after him. Ben may be standing 
up against a wall by now.” 

The military prison was grim, forbidding in that eerie 
light. Thick walls, the outer edges studded with broken 
glass, where sentries paced; an archway with ponderous 
iron-studded doors; bare, hard-packed earth; shadows 
and inner walls with small high windows, iron-barred. The 
wind made fitful noises about that gloomy place; I re- 
membered weird tales of torture, and I believed them now. 

An officer came and looked at us with cold black eyes. 
We stated our names and our errand. The consul’s name 
did not impress him; he looked at me as if he meant to 
know me when he saw me again. 

““Oward Pr-ressley?’’ 

I bowed. He did not return the courtesy, but asked me 
to spell my name. Then he spoke to a sergeant who wore 
a pen over his ear. 

“T have here for you. Entrance denied!”’ 

What he had was a long official envelope, heavily sealed. 
I heard the consul grunt as I broke the seal. There was a 
printed form, my name, the date, even the hour written in 
flowing script. The signature was illegible, but the line 
under it was plain: 

“Presidente de la Republica de Guatemala.” 

I read: “Howard Pressley, American citizen—undesir- 
able foreigner—report within thirty-six hours to the co- 
mandante of Puerto Barrios.” 

Deported! n 

“What’ll I do?’’ I said, stunned. 

“Of course,” said the consul, “if you want to get your- 
self shot, it’s your privilege. Personally I’m sorry; but 
officially I wish you’d fall down a nice deep hole and pull 
it in after you—all you fellows who think you can raise 
hell and then squeal for protection when you get pinched. 
If I were you I’d go, and call myself lucky. I thought you 
were too devilishly concerned about this thing!” 

He was deeply disgusted. Wouldn’t even ride back to 
the city with me. 

The sky had thickened, not with clouds; the sun glowed 
redly through a leaden sheet, the air was hard to breathe. 


“You Might at Least Take Off Your Hat, Young Man.” “‘Ben Murchison Has Been Arrested” 


=" 


Au 


I thought of Ben Murchison—shabby, t 
Murchison—friendless behind thick walls, 
so that the driver turned and looked at me 

“Storm,” I said, “if you’re coming, com 

“Mande, sefior 2” 

“Stop!’’ I said, and gave him what 
quickly get my hands on. 

A big man in countryman’s clothes had t 
into a side street. I leaped after him, calling 
did not turn his head, only lengthened 
ducked into a poor doorway of unplastered 
the huge and silent Gabriel Zalas. 


IX 


“ (NABRIEL!” 
“‘Sefior?”’ 

He was troubled, this huge, humble fello 
to shut the door in my face, but did not dar 
the gente fina, fine people who wore white co 
every day, was too deeply ingrained in him 

“Where is the master, Gabriel?” 

He understood me right enough, and | 
took on the stupid innocence those fellows ; 
are lying. 

“T do not know, sefior.” | 

“Take me to him!” 

He loomed tremendous in that little roor 
dirt floor and unplastered mud walls, holdi 
respectfully in his two hands. I am tall x 
head barely topped his great shoulders, | 
queer feeling to have to gaze up athim. | 

He shuffled, fidgeted and dropped his ey 

“Enter, sefior.”” | 

But Palomar was not in that place of pe 
a tiny smoke-blackened kitchen we came { 
area in the middle of the block, completely i 
on the back doors of many houses. To one 


ture made weird shapes in the gloom. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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The 
Club Coupe 


he Good 


MAXWELL 


The swiftness with which the good 
Maxwell has swept on to undis- 
puted leadership in its class is not 
the most remarkable phase of its 
remarkable growth. 


Far more notable is the fact that this 
growth has been sound and sure. 


It is sound and sure because the 
good Maxwell presents a value— 
in high-grade results, in extraordi- 
nary beauty and staunchness, and 


The Club Coupe is one of the most popular of the good Maxwell body types, especially with business 
houses, by reason of its generous seating space, its reliability and economy, and its splendid performance. 
Disc steel wheels and non-skid cord tires included. Price F. O. B. Detroit; revenue tax to be added. 


in unusually fine riding comfort— 
altogether new to the buying 
public. 


The public is quick to recognize 
such a value, and to give it un- 
qualified support and confidence. 


That is the sum and substance of 
the good Maxwell’s great success 
—the most striking success record- 
ed by the automobile industry in 
the last decade. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Alm Automaton Takes the Job the Old Keeper No Longer Wan 
By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


HAT does the word “lighthouse” 

W bring up in your mind? Perhaps a 

Kipling picture of the night spent 
with St. Cecilia-under-the-Cliff, and Fen- 
wick the keeper’s story about Dowse, who 
went crazy at the lonely Flores light in Java 
Straits, setting up false beacons to divert 
the ships because they made streaks in the 
water that got into his head. Or some 
peaceful whitewashed light passed at sea 
that made you want to be a light keeper. 
Or maybe some melodramatic idea from a 
play or movie—dirty weather and dirty 
work at the old lighthouse, with the tar- 
paulined keeper foiling the villain’s plot to 
stop the light and wreck the ship. Or even 
book memories of Grace Darling, the heroic 
light keeper’s daughter, rescuing people 
from a wreck. 

Fairly good ideas about lighthouses, and 
all correct until some twenty-odd years 
ago, when the inventors began changing 
them. 

Dowse is no longer worried by ships 
streaking up the water, because they no 
longer need him in Java Straits; an auto- 
matic light does the work there with one 
visit a year. The ‘Brothers of the Trin- 
ity,’ who have had English marine lighting 
in their keeping since Henry VIII, no 
longer need Fenwick to run the compressed- 
air engine and turn the light by hand if it 
breaks down, for Fenwick has a better job 
on land, and the light is automatic, with 
marked economies in investment and up- 
keep, apart from the increasing difficulty in 
getting men to take lonely light keepers’ 
jobs. 

When Kipling wrote The Disturber of 
Traffic there wasn’t a single light along our 
Alaskan waterways—only a couple of 
dozen iron buoys. The discovery of gold 
and other wealth drew shipping to that 
neglected quarter of the world. Today be- 
tween seven and eight hundred marine 
lights mark Alaska’s rugged coasts. Where 
would that many keepers be found in these 
days, when men prefer a city job near the 
movies? Who would pay them all? Lights 
must often be placed where it is difficult to 
land, much less live, ten months in the year. 
The automatic light is the only answer, and 
in many a little-traveled section of the 
world where shipping would otherwise be 
without night protection, it is on the job at 
wages below the cost of filling, trimming, 
lighting and extinguishing one of the old- 
fashioned lights still used along our rivers. 


The Passing of the Light Keeper 


What happened in the lighting of the 
world’s streets has also happened ‘on its 
seaways. Once, streets were dimly lit with 
a few hand-tended oil lamps of small candle 
power. Today they are automatically 
flooded with cheap electric light. Yesterday 
Fenwick filled and tended a marine light 
burning whale or mineral oil, and it was a 
marvel in its way. For until little more 
than a century ago, lighthouses were simple 
beacons, burning fagots or coal. Lamps 
with reflectors and ‘lenses that threw the 
light several miles, and revolving shutters 
that made the light identify itself by flashes 
and colors—these were wonderful im- 
provements, because Fenwick, in his single 
person, then replaced dozens of toiling 
slaves or prisoners of war: who fed the 
ancient beacons. When weight motors, com- 
pressed air and other forms of power dis- 
placed hand turning, the light seemed to 
have reached the limits of development, 
Fenwick simply sitting up with it to see 
that nothing went wrong. 

But today everything that Fenwick did, 
and certain things he could not do, are 
performed by mechanism easily packed 
into an apple barrel, and for smaller lights 
even into a tomato can. Once place the 
mechanical Fenwick where you want him, 
and set him going, and he will stick on the 
job a year without attention—two years if 
necessary. When the sun sets he will turn 
on the light, and turn it off when the sun 
rises. Should storm or fog bring darkness in 
the middle of the day, he lights up. Any 
system of flashes, as colors needed for the 
identification of lights, can be used. In- 
stead of oil the mechanical Fenwick burns 


compressed acetylene gas against an incan- 
descent gas mantle. These mantles aresome- 
what fragile, and may break. Should that 
happen, the automatic Fenwick throws out 
the old mantle and puts in a new one, and 
can do it a hundred times in lonely places if 
necessary. On a.recent inspection of five 
hundred unattended lights along the coasts 
of Alaska, only one was found out of opera- 
tion, and that due to outside damage. 

In the optician’s window you’ve seen the 
little instrument known as a radiometer, a 
glass bulb containing four tiny paddles 
turning on an axis. Sidewalk arguments 
about what makes the paddles whirl are 
common, and the weight of sidewalk opin- 
ion attributes it to heat. But this is really a 
radiation engine. One side of each paddle is 
covered with tinfoil and the other black- 
ened. The black side absorbs more heat 
from light than the bright side, making the 
paddles spin by light pressure. The me- 
chanical Fenwick works on the same prin- 
ciple, but, instead of utilizing sunlight to 
turn a little engine, makes its expansion 
and contraction turn the gas on or off by a 
valve—Dalén’s sun valve. 


Al Farm Boy’s Inventions 


Forty years ago, in Sweden, a farm boy 
had to get up and milk the cows every 
morning. Like more than one born in- 
ventor, he contrived an apparatus that 
saved labor in getting out of bed. Fifteen 
minutes before getting-up time this ap- 
paratus lit the fire under a coffeepot and, 
when the coffee was ready, lit a lamp in his 
bedroom and rang a loud alarm. While 
milking the cows he invented a butterfat 
gauge that led his countryman, De Laval, 
another inventor, to advise an engineering 
career. After a technical education and 
some work on hot-air turbines and air com- 
pressors, he began a series of inventions 
that have revolutionized marine lighting. 
Every little while scientific societies bestow 
honors upon Nils Gustaf Dalén, a spare, 
shy man whose eyes are covered with black 
glasses, for after lighting the world’s water- 
ways for seagoing folks, Dalén is himself 
blind, having lost his sight through an 
accident while engaged in experiments. 
Among other honors he has received the 
Nobel prize in physics. 

Sweden is a better place for a lighthouse 
inventive genius than one might think, for 
it has been a maritime nation since viking 
days, has great stretches of dangerous 
coast, and is not a rich country, so ways of 
maintaining beacons at reasonable cost 
have long been a pressing problem to the 
Swedes. 

The chief expense of a tended lighthouse 
is that of paying wages to one or more 
keepers and providing dwelling places, 
boats and tender service. 

In 1896 two Frenchmen, Georges Claude 
and Albert Hess, found a way of compress- 
ing acetylene gas in cylinders safely. It was 
quickly applied to marine illumination. It 
promised small unattended lights that 
would be practical and foolproof; electric- 
ity, self-generating carbide devices and 


other kinds of gas had proved undepend- 


able and sometimes dangerous. Sweden 
adopted the Frenchmen’s device, but found 
it costly, and Dalén turned his attention to 
that handicap. This compressed acetylene 
gas had to be burned in a continuous flame, 
twenty-four hours a day, unless somebody 
turned it on or off night and morning. 
Dalén invented a flash apparatus that cut 
down the consumption of gas to about one- 
tenth. Using the pressure of the gas itself 
to operate a valve, he burned it by means 
of a pilot light in brilliant flashes lasting 
only one-tenth of a second. Thus the light 
was constantly visible, yet really dark 
fifty-four minutes in the hour. Besides being 
more conspicuous as a signal than one burn- 
ing continuously, numbers could be flashed 
to let the mariner know what particular 
light he saw, and his location. 

_ But that wasn’t thrifty enough, so Dalén 
improved the gas cylinder in an ingenious 


way. It had been discovered that acetone, 
a liquid, has the power to absorb acetylene, 
a gas, up to twenty-five times its own vol- 
ume for each atmosphere of pressure. With 
a pressure of ten atmospheres it would take 
up two hundred and fifty times its own 
volume of acetylene. But the mixture was 
highly explosive above two atmospheres. 
To render it harmless, a new type of cylin- 
der, filled with a porous cementlike mass, 
was devised. This mass acts somewhat like 
a rigid sponge distributing the acetone- 
acetylene mixture through the cylinder so 
evenly, and in such small particles, that 
enough of it cannot accumulate to cause an 
explosion; it is explosive only when enough 
of it gets together in one receptacle or 
pocket. 

But even that wasn’t thrifty enough! 
The flasher light burned on all day unless 
somebody turned it off, and in Swedish 
latitudes, where the summer days were al- 
most twenty-four hours long, it seemed 
particularly wasteful. So Dalén worked 
out his famous sun valve. It consists of 
four metal rods inclosed in a strong plate- 
glass cylinder. Three of them are burnished 
and absorb little light. The fourth, larger 
in diameter, and coated with lamp-black, 
absorbs so much that it expands in day- 
light and closes a valve, shutting off the 
flasher’s gas supply, leaving only a tiny 
pilot light burning. The purpose in having 
the burnished rods with the black one is 
to make the device heat-proof; a hot fire 
may be lit near this sun valve day or night 
without affecting its operation, because 
heat causes all four rods to expand in the 
same degree, and does not affect the valve 
mechanism. Other devices for turning the 
light on and off by clockwork had proved 
unsatisfactory. They were complex, easily 
damaged by sea climate and motions, and 
difficult to adjust to the seasonal shortening 
or lengthening of the day. With Dalén’s 
combination, one and a half liters of gas an 
hour under pressure opened and shut the 
flash valve twelve hundred times, and fur- 
nished the illumination after it had given 
up its pressure in mechanical work. And a 
gas reservoir which formerly had to be re- 
newed about every third week lasted a 
year. 

The first acetylene lights were open 
flame. For economy and intensity, of 
course, mantle lights were better in every 
way. So Dalén’s mantle exchanger followed. 
Gas mantles are fragile things to set out in 
channel currents and the open sea, so, for 
lights handy enough to be visited .every 
month or two, a device with four mantles is 
used, one burning and three spares. Let 
the smallest hole appear in the burning 
mantle, and the flame, coming through, at- 
tacks and burns away a wooden peg, re- 
leasing mechanism that shifts a new mantle 
into its place. For lights set in places visited 
only once a year, there may be any number 
of spare mantles—a hundred or more if they 
are needed. 


The Wandering Buoy 


Besides many minor inventions and re- 
finements necessary before you can tow the 
automatic Fenwick out to sea, anchor him 
on his job and leave him alone a year, unat- 
tended marine lighting apparatus must be 
made in fine dimensions. It is precision 
mechanism comparable with chronometer 
work, and is designed and built to give 
service with as little human attention or 
intervention as possible. 

Sea yarns testify that dependability has 
been carried past human ability. About a 
year ago an unattended light buoy broke 
from its moorings off the coast of Florida 
and disappeared. Some weeks later it 
turned up on the coast of Spain. Its light 
was still flashing. A curious student of navi- 
gation, comparing dates, found that it had 
crossed the Atlantic in just about as many 
days as Columbus took going home from 
his first voyage, and had probably been 
propelled by the same currents. Ships’ offi- 
cers far at sea sometimes get the thrill that 
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RY this easy way to make candy at 

home, candy as rich and creamy as 
ay you've ever tasted, wholesome—and 
ysting less than twenty cents a pound. 
You can do it in ten minutes—even the 
aildren can make fine candy this way— 
wr the recipe’is so simple. Just powdered 
igar and Libby’s Milk and flavoring— 
aat’s the basis for all kinds of treats as 
own at the right. 
Libby’s Milk is ‘‘perfect”’ for this recipe, 
iys Mrs. W. C. Lehman, home cook of 
fidway, Kentucky, who loves to delight 
er friends with good things to eat. 
_ But it’s equally fine for cooked candies, 
wr soups and sauces, cakes, breads and 
esserts. Good cooks everywhere have 
varned this—so many of them in fact 
dat Libby’s Milk is now generally known 
“the milk that good cooks use.’ 


7¥% teaspoons of butter fat 
in every can 


Mnlike ordinary milk, Libby’s Milk comes 
aly from selected herds in the finest dairy 
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sections of the country—from, cows that 
are prized and carefully tended because 
they give exceptionally rich milk. 

And not only that. At our condenseries 
located in these favored dairy sections, 
we remove more than half the moisture 
from this fine milk, making it dowdle rich. 
So rich that there are 714 teaspoons of 
butter fat in every 16 ounce can! 

Sealed in air-tight cans and sterilized, 
it comes to you pure wherever you live. 


Have richer dishes TONIGHT 


Order a can of Libby’s Milk from your 
grocer now. Try it in some favorite recipe 
for supper. Make a batch of this delicious 
candy tonight. Once you have used this 
richer milk you will want it regu/arly for 
cooking, coffee, baking. 

Upon request we ll gladly send you 
copies of some folders containing excellent 
recipes sent us by good cooks who use 


Libby’s Milk. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
508-A Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


. 


The milk that good cooks use 
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TV: teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 
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delicious candy without coo 
‘he Mrs. Lehman whose candy won first prize at the Kentucky State Fair last fall 


Cream Fondant 


3 tablespoons 2 cups (or a little 
Libby’s Milk more) confec- 
Flavoring tioners’ sugar 


Mix the milk thoroughly into sugar, 
add flavoring and shape into balls 


Uncooked Fudge 


Mix | square melted chocolate into 
fondant, shape into balls and dec- 
orate with nuts 


Bon Bons 


Mould the fondant into various 
shapes, using various flavoring ex- 
tracts and vegetable coloring. Dec- 
orate with cherries, nuts, or make: 


Coconut Rolls 


Work nuts into fondant. Shape into 
rolls about one inch in length. Roll 
the outside in coconut 


Stuffed Dates 


Work chopped nuts and raisins into 
fondant and stuff dates with mixture 


for 
Cooking 
ij Coffee 
— Jj Yl Baking 
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Handle Jrash 


You keep the Cyclone Catch-All 
Basket anywhere — kitchen, hall, 
closet or cellar. Empty waste bas- 
kets into it. Once a week you burn 
trash. Handle rubbish only once. 
No need to heat up your house in 
summer, creating smoke and offen- 
sive odors by burning rags and paper. 


The Catch-All Basket saves tite, 
trouble and discomfort. No danger, 
even when the wind blows, En- 
dorsed by fire authorities. Made of 
heavy crimped wire, finished in baked 
green enamel. Light and easily car- 
ried. 29 inches high, 20 inches in 
diameter at top. Sold by hardware 
and department stores. everywhere. 


Manufactured only by 
CYCLONE FENGE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, lil., Cleveland,O., 
Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 
CATCH-ALI | 


BASKET 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

The light farthest out at sea in an im- 
portant sphere may be needed where there 
is no foundation for a lighthouse, in twenty 
to fifty fathoms of water. So a lightship 
is used. It has certain advantages over a 
lighthouse; ships can pass it close to, where 
reefs and shoals may make it necessary to 
keep several miles from a lighthouse. A 
lightship may be moved to meet changes in 
traffic conditions, where a lighthouse is 
fixed. But a lightship generally costs more 
than a lighthouse to build and keep in re- 
pair, has not so long a life, and requires a 
crew of eight to fifteen men. Roughly, it 
represents an investment of fifty to two 
hundred thousand dollars, and a yearly 
expense of fifteen to twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and must have the service of 
tender vessels costing twice as much. It 
costs three to four times as much to build 
and maintain as a lighthouse with equal 
range, and is exposed to the risk of wreck- 
ing or sinking. Against that, a large auto- 
matic buoy can now be moored in the same 
place-at a cost of ten thousand dollars, with 
three to five hundred dollars a year upkeep. 
It will do everything done by a lightship— 
show any combination of flashes or colors 
at a range of from ten to fifteen miles, let 
vessels pass close in, and can be moved 
whenever traffic conditions require. 


Ain Automatic Foghorn 


Also, it can give fog signals when thick 
weather shuts down. This is something dis- 
tinctly new, for yesterday the unattended 
fog signal had shortcomings. At light- 
houses and on lightships foghorns, whistles 
and sirens of various types are set going 
by the tenders when needed, generally op- 
erated by steam or compressed air. An 
unattended siren could have been installed 
on the automatic buoy, but without some- 
one to turn it off and on, according to the 
weather, must have operated twenty-four 
hours a day. That was objectionable from 
the standpoint of expense, and also annoy- 
ance to people living within hearing. 

But now comes the fog valve, which regu- 
lates the fog signal as the sun valve regu- 
lates the light. It was devised by Gustaf 
Dalén’s engineers in this country, working 
with the United States Lighthouse Service, 
and particular credit is given Assistant 
Superintendent F. C. Hingsburg, of the 
Baltimore district. 

As the sun valve turns on the light when 
night comes down, so the fog valve turns on 
an automatic siren when the weather grows 
thick, day or night. Properly, it is a hygro- 
scopic valve, operated by moisture instead 
of light. And instead of the darkened metal 
rod that expands by radiation, its sensitive 
medium is human hair; one hundred long 
human hairs laid side by side like the hair 
in a violin bow. Stretched between sensi- 
tive springs, they lengthen when fog mois- 
tens them, and relax tension, opening a 
valve that admits gas to the fog signal. 
And the gas used for this purpose is the 
carbon dioxide that you drink in ice- 
cream-soda water, for besides compressing a 
lot of energy in a small space, it has the 
advantage of being obtainable in more 
places than any other kind of canned gas. 

“What kind of human hair is used— 
blond or brunet?”’ asked a facetious visitor. 

“For steady signals, brunet,’’ said the 
engineer who was showing him these mar- 
vels. “The blond for rapid signaling, and 
if But no!” he added, seeing that the 
visitor was taking his own joke seriously. 
“Really, we use the same hair that is in 
milady’s hair net—Chinese hair, of which 
the world got such an abundant supply 
when John Chinaman cut off his queue, 
and which is round, strong, black and more 
constant for this purpose than any other 
kind with which we have experimented.” 

Two automatic beacons were lately built 
on Molasses and Pacific Reefs, Florida. 
Uncle Sam already had attended lights on 
Alligator Reef, Carysfort Reef and Fowey 
Rocks along that dangerous coral coast, 
but there were unlighted stretches in be- 
tween the three old beacons. Built when 
things were far cheaper than they are now, 
these old lighthouses cost from one hundred 
and five to one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars each. The unattended beacons 
were put into operation for thirty-six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each. During the 
erection workmen were frequently driven off 
by storms and heavy seas, and more than 
once driven up into the steel superstructure 
by sharks. 

In 1915, during the World War, the big 
Lagskar Lighthouse, in the Aland Islands, 
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Finland, was blown up by the Russians to 
prevent it from being used by the Ger- 
mans. Not one stone was left upon another, 
literally, and even the keeper’s house was 
burned. During the course of the war, a 
German transport loaded with soldiers 
stranded on Lagskir Reef and in two days 
built an emergency lighthouse, a wooden 
scaffold holding up twoship lanterns. When 
the war ended a modern automatic beacon 
was erected. It has a lens weighing nearly a 
ton, but this is turned and the light fed by 
only one and a quarter cubic feet of gas 
hourly. Two short flashes, each a seventy- 
fifth of a second, of seven hundred thousand 
candle power, are followed by a long flash 
of nineteen seconds at forty-nine hundred 
candle power. In clear weather navigators 
pick up the light thirty-eight miles off by 
the short flashes, and on coming closer are 
guided by the long flashes at nineteen 
miles. 

When plans were made for marking the 
Panama Canal channel for steersmen, the 
engineers might have used electricity from 
the Canal Zone’s central station. Most of 
these lights, being on shore, could have 
been connected without submarine cable. 
When all the factors were taken into ac- 
count, however, they chose unattended gas 
lights operated by sun valves. One reason 
was that, without complex mechanism, 
each light could have its own series of 
flashes, making it distinct from other chan- 
nel lights, and from fixed lights on shore. 
Another reason was that each light was a 
self-contained unit, so that if one happened 
to be put out of operation the others would 
stick on the job, where electric lights on a 
single circuit would all be extinguished. 
Besides, acetylene is intensely brilliant, 
with a character of its own, and seamen are 
familiar with such lighting. Finally, it 
proved most economical in installation and 
upkeep; an investment of one hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars installed eighteen 
range lights, fifty-seven light buoys and a 
number of small beacons. 


Finding Customers 


“The unattended light saves ships and 
lives, but it isn’t easy to show results in 
figures,’’ said a lighthouse engineer. ‘‘As 
pins save the lives of people who don’t 
swallow them, so lights save the ships that 
pass safely in the night and have nothing 
to report. Ships and lives that aren’t lost 
don’t get into the news. But shipping has 
increased enormously in the past twenty- 
five years with no corresponding increase in 
wrecks. Marine lighting prevents only one 
kind of wreck—that caused by running 
ashore. Some of the greatest marine dis- 
asters of this generation have been due to 
collisions like that of the Titanic with an 
iceberg, and to explosions, fire, capsizing or 
foundering at sea in storms, and so on. 

“But wrecks do get into the news, and 
one of our interesting activities is following 
wreck reports from every part of the world. 
We get them as clippings, insurance bulle- 
tins and in other forms. When reports 
show that wrecks are becoming numerous 
in any given country, we endeavor to save 
ships and lives by persuading the govern- 
ment of that country to improve its marine 
lights. A salesman would call this our way 
of finding prospective customers. 

““A nation’s interest in marine lights is 
closely bound up with its interests in ship- 
ping. The great maritime countries of the 
world have always been most active in 
maintaining lighthouses. Spain led before 
her maritime supremacy was wrested away 
by England, and today England easily 
leads other countries in lights as well as 
merchant shipping. Trinity House is the 
corporation that has charge of lighting and 
pilotage in the United Kingdom, and lately 
it has been replacing attended lights with 
unattended beacons of the most advanced 
types, partly because capital investment 
goes so much further in unattended lights, 
and partly because it is more difficult every 
day to find men for lonely lighthouse posts. 
The British colonies are also active in mark- 
ing their great stretches of coast. The 
United States has been somewhat back- 
ward, maintaining old attended lights in 
many places where unattended beacons 
would be better and cheaper. Trinity House 
works closely. with us as engineers, but 
Uncle Sam is inclined to treat us as fellows 
who have something to sell him, and holds 
us off at arm’s length. But this viewpoint 
is changing with his growing interest in 
merchant shipping. 

“Some of the smaller countries are par- 
ticularly progressive in. marine lighting. 
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| cheerful rug works wonders! 


Just a corner of the kitchen in an old remodelled farm house. 
But how inviting and “homey” it is with the new Congoleum 
Rug on the floor. And how supremely neat. 


Sold-Seal Congoleum Rugs will brighten up any room in the 
Aouse—from kitchen to living room. They are as artistic and 
colorful as woven rugs that cost many times Congoleum’s 
modest price. Their durability makes them a real economy. 
And they are so much easier to keep clean—a few strokes of 
adamp mop and their smooth waterproof surface is spotless. 
sold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are impervious to water, grease 
or spilled things—and they lie flat without fastening. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


% 3 , aa ee The pattern illustrated ismade. 114x3 feet $ .60 
Mx 9 fect 13.50 in the five large sizesonly. The 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
' x 10% feet 15.75 Small rugs are made in other 3 x 4% feet 1.95 
‘x12 feet 18.00 designs to harmonize with it. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


On the floor 
1s Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug 
No. 530. The 
ONXEO fiisize 
costs only $9.00 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for this Gold Seal 


You will find it on the face of every guar- 
anteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
every few yards of Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. It is visible evidence that 
you are getting genuine Congoleum quality 
andis your guaranteeof absolute satisfaction. 


“ Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an illustrated folder show- 
ing all the patterns in color, will gladly be sent free on request. 


ConNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Watch This 


Column 
A Great Open-Air Studio 


Have you ever heard of Universal 
City, Cal.> It’s a town of 1,700 in- 
habitants all of whom are engaged 
in making high-class moving- 
pictures. That’s the home and the 
private town of UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES CORPORATION. 
It is an immense manufacturing 
plant, covering 600 acres, which 
employs some of the world’s most 
skilful players and craftsmen. 


That’s where ‘‘Merry Go Round’’ was 
made in its entirety—where the Coney 
Island of Vienna and the Royal Palace of 
Austria were reproduced to formappropri- 
ate background for this enchanting love- 
story, which, by the way, is causing a sen- 
sation wherever it is being shown, and is 
winning golden opinions for MARY 
PHILBIN, NORMAN KERRY and other 
well-known players who lead the cast. 
* * * 


That’s where ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’ was made—where Victor Hugo’s 
wonderful characters came to life—where 
the immense cathedral of Notre Dame and 
its quaint surrounding buildings and cob- 
blestone streets were reproduced in faith- 
ful detail. That this will prove the cine- 
matic triumph of the year, I have been 
told by many competent critics who wit- 
nessed the invitational run. 
k * # 


Universal City is maintained tocreatehigh- 
class entertainment for you. Go out there 
any day and you will see these players at 
work: LON CHANEY, VIRGINIA 
VALLI, PRISCILLADEAN, REGINALD 
DENNY,GLADYS WALTON, NORMAN 


KERRY, MARY PHILBIN, HERBERT 
RAWLINSON, HOOT GIBSON, ROY 
STEWART, JACK HOXIE, WILLIAM 
DESMOND, PATSY RUTH MILLER, 
EILEEN SEDGWICK, BABY PEGGY, 
BUDDY MESSINGER, WILLIAM 
DUNCAN, FRED THOMSON, 
NEELEY EDWARDS, BERT ROACH, 
EDITH JOHNSON and scores of other 
players whom you know and admire. 
a 


Write to me and ask any questions you 
pleaseabout UNIVERSAL CIT Yorany of 
our players, and I| will answer gladly. And 
don’t forget thatyoucan’tseeall thatisbest 
in pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


Carl Laemmle 
President 


NIVERSAL 
ICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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employes were lumped in a new scheme of 
wages, which included still other privileges 
for the pampered workers. Until this time 
the workers had been allowed to compete 
for certain secondary and auxiliary benefits, 
among them being bonuses for saving fuel, 
gratuities to deserving employes, bonuses 
for the regular running of trains and profit- 
sharing bonuses. The railway management, 
with the usual keenness and foresight dis- 
played by all governments in their business 
dealings since the beginning of time, merged 
these bonuses in the general wage scheme, 
thus making absolutely certain that the 
personnel of the railroads should have no 
interest whatever in the efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of the lines. 

All this had an astounding financial re- 
sult. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, the total payments to railway em- 
ployes amounted to 79.1 per cent, or prac- 
tically four-fifths, of the total railway 
receipts from all sources. 

It had an equally evil social result; for 
the railway unions, intoxicated by their 
successes and spurred on to wilder and 
wilder demand by the hundreds of com- 
munist propagandists who were carried on 
passes through all parts of Italy by the 
government railways, had no hesitation in 
threatening the life of the nation if their 
impossible demands were not satisfied. © 

Just before the end of the war 546 com- 
munist agents, or propagandisti, from the 
city of Milan alone had railway passes and 
were busily engaged in spreading the doc- 
trines of communism through the entire 
country. Being obliged to work only about 
half as hard as ordinary workmen, the rail- 
way employes gladly and energetically 
soaked up the idea that they had all sorts 
of rights, and practically no duties what- 
ever; that the state owed everything to 
them and that they owed nothing to the 
state. And that, generally speaking, was 
the situation in the government-owned 
Italian railways before the advent of the 
Fascisti. 

Asomewhat similar state of affairs existed 
in the large numbers of municipally owned 
tram lines throughout Italy. In Naples, 
for example, there are four tram lines, three 
privately owned and operated, and the 
fourth owned and operated by the city of 
Naples. The latter line was originally 
owned and operated by a Belgian company. 
It was operated efficiently and well, and 
paid magnificent dividends. Its stock was 
dealt in on the Brussels stock exchange, 
where it was considered a choice holding to 
lay away in any widow’s or orphan’s safe- 
deposit box. 


Car Lines Wrecked by Politicians 


In 1918, however, the mayor and the 
municipal authorities of Naples decided 
that the city ought to get in on the large 
dividends; so they seizéd the tram line and 
began to operate it in the old familiar polit- 
ical way, handing out the jobs to worthy 
voters and using the same amount of en- 
ergy, foresight and business ability that an 
Eskimo might be expected to display in 
operating a large rubber concession in Brit- 
ish Guiana. Asa result, the magnificent 
dividends tottered for a moment on the 
brink, and then, with alow moaning sound, 
plunged headlong into the abyss, never 
again to be beheld by human eye. The tax- 
payer, as usual, footed the bill. 

The city of Milan, prosperous and happy 
under normal conditions, fell into the power 
of the socialists and communists; and one 
of the first things that the socialist city 
government did was to take over the tram- 
ways and operate them as a municipal 
proposition. Immediately the tram lines 
became a resting place for communists, 
where they could incubate their rotten the- 
ories and be supported by the government. 
Discipline became a thing of the past, and 
the workers did about as they pleased. 

When private capital had operated the 
Milan tramways, they paid excellent divi- 
dends to their stockholders, and also paid 
the city more than 2,000,000 lire a year as 
a percentage of their profits. Under munic- 
ipal operation the deficit was more than 
20,000,000 lire a year, in addition to which 
the government handed out a yearly sub- 
sidy of 6,000,000 lire, which also vanished 
away where the woodbine twineth. Cars, 
rails and all other equipment fell steadily 
into worse and worse disrepair, so that the 
repair bill for putting them in proper shape 
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today would be in the neighborhood of 
50,000,000 lire. 

These two instances are typical of the 
tramway situation all over Italy. It be- 
came fashionable to seize tram lines in 
order to cut in on the big profits; and as 
soon as they were seized they wasted 
money right and left and became commu- 
nistic political bodies of sufficient strength 
to obtain all sorts of crazy concessions from 
timid politicians. 

The mails, telegraphs and telephones in 
Italy are also government-owned, though 
there are a number of privately owned and 
operated telephone lines. These government- 
owned public utilities contributed nobly 
to the general mess. 

The Italian bookkeeping system shows 
that in the year ending June 30, 1914, the 
mails, telegraphs and telephones made 
28,000,000 lire: Government bookkeeping, 
however, is a very dangerous thing in which 
to put any faith, especially when the goy- 
ernment figures purport to show a small 
balance in favor of the government. When 
they show a loss, they are usually more ac- 
curate in that they are on the right side of 
the ledger. 


Huge Government Deficits 


After the war, the Italian bookkeeping 
system shows that the mails, telegraphs 
and telephones lost money with all the 
vivacity of a wealthy Chicago manufac- 
turer in a Montmartre cabaret. 

In 1919 they lost 79,000,000 lire. In 
1920 they lost 279,000,000 lire. In 1921 
they lost 471,000,000 lire; and in 1922 they 
lost 522,000,000 lire. It was the same old 
story of political jobs, of political. pressure 
being brought to bear on politicians by 
greedy employes who in their ignorance 
had absorbed communistic doctrines, of 
laziness and shirking and half-done work 
on the part of the workers, of lack of dis- 
cipline, and of frequent yielding to demands 
by a timorous and vote-hungry govern- 
ment. 

The immense and absurd amounts of 
money paid out to clamorous and highly 
organized employes by frightened Italian 
governments may be gauged from the fact 
that in 1922 the total receipts of the mails, 
telegraphs and telephones were 630,000,000 
lire; whereas in the same year the amount 
paid out in compensation to employes, both 
regular and rural, was 741,300,000 lire. 
The salary list alone would have resulted in 
a deficit in 1922, even though there had 
been no other expenses whatever. 

The telephone system in Italy is suffi- 
ciently bad to turn a normal phlegmatic 
American into a raving maniac in half an 
hour, if he is particularly anxious to talk 
with someone on an Italian telephone. It 
is probably no worse than the French tele- 
phone system, which is also government- 
owned; but that isn’t saying much, as the 
agony connected with telephoning in France 
is hair-raising in the extreme. In all Italy 
there are only about one-tenth as many 
telephones as there are in New York City; 
and the difficulties attendant on getting a 
new telephone are about as great as would 
be the difficulty in getting a concession to 
put a merry-go-round on the front lawn 
of the White House. After one gets his 
name on the waiting list for an Italian tele- 
phone, he waits for ten years before he is 
allowed to have an instrument. If he goes 
down to see the officials in the Ministry 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones every 
few days, and waits for eight or ten hours 
at a time before being admitted to see the 
third assistant secretary of the Under- 
Undersecretary of Posts—as is customary 
when one has made an appointment at any 
Italian ministry—and if he uses all the in- 
fluence at his command, he may be able to 
get it in nine or even eight years. Hight 
years, however, is about the snappiest 
length of time in which the deed can be 
done. The telephone tariffs are very high, 
and the employes are lazy and badly dis- 
ciplined, and frequently give the impression 
of being almost entirely defunct above the 
ears. 

A comparison between state owned and 
privately owned telephones in similar-sized 
localities invariably results in a large black 
eye for the state-owned system. In Brescia 
for example, there is a private telephone 
company with 1130 subscribers. Thirty-five 
operators are employed by the private com- 
pany to attend to the needs of 1130 people, 
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[difficult to imagine a more 
tomobile—for the New 
‘ll that an experienced own- 
“et from a high grade car. 


—Los Angeles, Calif. 


hens to have no limit to 
‘ind speed; yet it is surpris- 
mical of fuel. 


—Cleveland, Ohio 


lized the joys of motoring 


-until I secured this car. 


| continue to write us in almost extravagant terms of en- 
éllowing paragraphs are taken verbatim from owner-letters 


—Oklahoma City, Okla, 


Most eight cylinder engines seem to 
make considerable carbon, and the fact 
that Peerless does not easily carbonize 


is an important point. — Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Peerless is always ready to go 
anywhere without break-downs or 
petty annoyances—which is a de- 
cided advantage—and its sturdiness 


gives one a feeling of perfect safety. 
—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The long springs give riding qualities so 
unusual that evenover therough places 
there is no perceptible jar. —tresninyon, v.c: 


A wonderful car, which has clearly 
proven itself more than anything 
claimed for it, for never did a car give 
as much pleasure and as much com- 


fort and satisfaction. —Chicago, Ill. 
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—Prevents A 
“Flying” Hair 
Now , ane 
Unruly Hair 
Stays Combed 


STACOMB makes the hair stay 
combed. Comb it any way you like, 
and it stays. ‘ : . 

Dry, brittle hair; soft, fluffy hair; 
stiff, wiry hair—all kinds of unruly) 
hair are controlled by STACOMB, 

After washing the hair, SPFACOMB: 
makes it look better Gnd €omb easier 
than before. Leaves hair soft, lustrous’ 
and pliable. ££ ja os 

Summer days mean many 
spent out-of-doors wth 
motoring, boating 
defies the breeze. | efore the 
swim. See hovw*e@sy to comb your 
hair afterwardsé 9 


and short locks stay tidily 
in place. ; 
A great help in train- 
ing children’s hair. Far 
more effective than 
brilliantines and 
bandolines and 
more pleasant to 
use, too. 


At all drug 


Counters. 
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Send coupon for 7-day trial tube—free 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
750 Stanford Avenue, Dept. A-19 
| Los Angeles, California 
Please send me 7-day free trial tube. 
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country and the people. If any United 
States senator should happen to read those 
books, he might easily return to America 
and have them inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record as proof that America ought 
to go into the codperative business. But if 
the same United States senator had been 
unwilling to believe everything he read in 


the books, and had happened to check up on ° 


the position and value of coéperative asso- 
ciations in Italy with any sane and well- 
informed Italian, he would have learned to 
the accompaniment of many a wild Italian 
gesture and many a passionate Italian oath 
that any country that has anything to do 
with government-assisted cojperatives after 
Italy’s experiences with them deserves the 
grand prize for gullibility, stupidity and 
general asininity. 

Italy’s experiences with codperatives, as 
explained by several citizens of standing, 
among whom were political economists, 
financial experts, a banker, a steamship 
owner, several merchants and university 
professors, were as follows: 

In the beginning, Italian codperatives 
were simple consumers’ codperatives which 
got along without state help, and got along 
very nicely. Employes banded together, 
for example, to codperate on their meals. 
By doing this they were able to get their 
meals more cheaply. There is less of an ele- 
ment of risk in this sort of codperative than 
in any other, because if a certain amount of 
fish is purchased on a certain day by the 
codperators, it is consumed on the same 
day. There is no element of speculation in 
the transaction, and the operation of such 
a cooperative is simple and easy. Conse- 
quently the codperatives formed in large 
Italian centers for the purpose of providing 
lunches and dinners for workmen have been 
almost universally successful. 


Problems to be Considered 


The success of the early and simple con- 
sumers’ codperatives led to the formation 
of more intricate producers’ codperatives. 
Producers’ codperatives, however, are some- 
thing else again. Every industrial coéper- 
ative is up against a number of problems at 
the very beginning that never confront the 
consumers’ codperative. It must decide 
what it is going to produce; and if it makes 
the wrong selection it soon finds that the 
market won’t take up its product at a suffi- 
cient price to cover its cost. It must de- 
cide where its factory is to go. If it selects 
the wrong place, the entire business may 
fail. Shall the plant be put where its raw 
material is landed from overseas, or shall 
it be put close to its greatest consumption 
point, or shall it be placed in a locality 
where there are other connected industries, 
so that factory breakdowns can be repaired 
at short notice? What about possible by- 
products? How will they affect the loca- 
tion of the factory? When are the accounts 
to be closed? 

Now there is no surplus of economic 
knowledge in the mind of the average work- 
ingman, and the Italian codperatives were 
always formed by average workingmen. All 
the problems that must be solved by the 
business man must also be solved by the 
workmen who band themselves into pro- 
ducers’ codperatives; and in Italy—just as 
in most other places—the workmen never 
had the requisite knowledge, experience 
and wisdom to solve them. The workmen 
could never understand that a business had 
to set aside two sorts of reserves—one for 
depreciation and the other to offset new 
inventions and machinery which might 
suddenly spring into existence and render 
their plant useless. The workman thinks 
that all the money earned each year is clear 
profit and can be carried away by the own- 
ers. That is one of the principal reasons 
why the workman is a workman instead of 
a manufacturer or a plutocrat or a capital- 
ist or a profiteer. At any rate, all the pro- 
ducers’ codperatives in Italy that were not 
extremely simple went to smash, and all the 
codperative societies that attempted to 
compete with trained business men were 
failures. 

There were coéperative societies for every 
conceivable purpose in Italy—codperatives 
of canal diggers, of chimney builders, of 
fishermen; codperatives for supplying elec- 
trical power, for printing, for building 
Houses for making cheese, for working the 

and. 

Now some industries change rapidly and 
move from one improvement to another, 
while others are stationary and have been 
stationary for years. House building in 
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Italy, for example, is practically a stand- 
ardized matter. Architects are seldom 
needed or used, so that a workman builds 
a house as rapidly as a child builds a 
toy house out of blocks. This is a simple 
affair, and house-building codperatives 
were successful. So were fishermen’s co- 
operatives and chimney-building codpera~ 
tives and canal-digging codperatives. These 
trades were special family trades, stand- 
ardized and passed down from father to son. 
A canal-digging codperative could take con- 
tracts for digging canals in all parts of Italy, 
perform the work to the queen’s taste and 
make a good thing out of it for everybody 
concerned. 

But in electrical work there is a constant 
revolution. Different machinery and equip- 
ment are needed from year to year, and co- 
operators who engaged in changing and 
progressive businesses found themselves 
standing on their ears and wondering what 
had hit them. 

Codéperatives for working the land, too, 
were failures, just as they have been fail- 
ures in England and in Russia. Codper- 
atives for working the land might succeed, 
in spite of the serious problems that con- 
front the agriculturist, if the codperators 
could work the land until it is exhausted, 
and then move on to virgin fertile land that 
needs no fertilizing. When, however, the 
land has to be fertilized, and a whole series 
of years has to be taken into consideration 
in figuring the cost of a crop and the profit 
of it, land-working codperatives stub their 
toes and fall down with a crash something 
like that made by a collapsing high-school 
building. 

In Italy, as in every other country in the 
world, the same thing holds true of agri- 
cultural coéperatives. When the agricultural 
activities in which they indulged were 
extremely primitive and simple, they suc- 
ceeded. As soon as they became at all com- 
plicated they went on the rocks. 

The demagogue and the cheap politician 
fattened on this state of affairs. As the 
complicated coéperatives sprang into being 
all over Italy, the air was rent by the 
screams of the codperators as they burned 
their fingers. 

This was the opportunity for the social- 
ist, the communist and the wild-eyed citizen 
who didn’t care how he got control so long 
as he got control. 

Running his fingers through his flowing 
locks, he mounted a soap box, or the Italian 
equivalent for a soap box, and proclaimed 
in passionate accents that what the work- 
man needed was government assistance. If 
a workman’s codperative was losing 500,000 
lire every year, and the government gave it 
500,000 lire a year, it would at once cease 
to lose money. Nothing could be plainer 
and simpler than that. 


Vote-Catching Tactics 


This argument appealed strongly to the 
workmen as being about the snappiest thing 
in arguments that they had encountered 
since the year of the Big Fog, and they re- 
acted to it as the ordinary person reacts to 
the offer of something for nothing. They 
were for it tooth and nail; hair, hoof and 
hide. They went around with their eyes 
flashing and their arms waving madly 
around their heads, shrieking at the top of 
their lungs for state help, and adoring the 
blithering idiots who were promising it to 
them. 

As a result, large numbers of socialist 
deputies were returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies from the industrial centers of the 
north of Italy. Seeing the great success of 
these promising bees, the Catholic Party 
adopted a similar program of promising in 
the agricultural districts, and assured the 
agriculturists that state help would be fed 
to them in large and juicy lumps if the 
farmers would only vote for them. Natu- 
rally, the farmer voted for them. 

This situation gave rise to the so-called 
Red Coéperatives, which were the work- 
men’s codperatives assisted by the socialist 
deputies, and infected by socialists and 
communist propagandists and principles; 
and to the White Codperatives, which were 
the agricultural codperatives backed and 
helped by the deputies of the Catholic 
Party. 

The two strongest groups in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies were the Socialists 
and the Popular Party, the former with 130 
seats and the latter with 120 seats out of a 
total of 535. 

Both of these parties existed by pander- 
ing to the worst instincts of the masses. It 
was the bloc system, such as that which has 
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Insurgent Codper 
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} Oldsmobile “8”? Touring - - - $13 73) 


‘Noted for elegance of finish and appointments. Its V-type 
' 63 H. P. engine has been proved the most powerful engine of 
its size in America. A car of distinction and merit—yet 
the lowest priced eight in the market. Seven body types. 


Chassis + - $1095 


Full one-ton capacity. Standard equipment in over 250 lines 
{pf work. 40H. P. four-cylinder engine. Internal gear drive 
‘ear axle. Pneumatic cord tires. With cab, $1175; with 
*xpress body, $1245. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. 
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4-Cylinder Touring - $Q 75 


This Oldsmobile Has Climbed 


300 Test Hills to Fame 


There is deep significance for every motorist in 
Oldsmobile Four’s accomplishment in climbing three 
hundred of the country’s hardest test hills. 


All the way from Corey Hill at Boston to Seminary 
Hill at Centralia, Washington; from East Second Street 
Hill at Faribault, Minnesota, to Fairfield Hill at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, old hill climbing records have been 
shattered and new ones established in their places by 


Oldsmobile drivers. 


These tests prove the amazing power of the Oldsmobile 
Four engine—but a powerful engine such as this can 
function only in a chassis built proportionately strong. 
Every vital chassis feature of the Oldsmobile Four is 
over-size for strength. The frame is 7 inches deep 
instead of the usual 512 inches; the rear springs are 54 
inches in length, while the average for cars of this type 
is 50 inches. The axles, cross members and shackle bolts 
are larger than usual for cars of this type and price. 


Drivers of the Oldsmobile Four buy not only great 
power and hill climbing ability, but a staunchness of 
construction and superiority of materials which 
insure long life and satisfying performance. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EIGHTS FOURS TRUCKS 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Large Units Cut Labor Cost 


Contrast this large, single wall panel made in 
the Truscon factory with the innumerable 
small parts which ordinarily must be assem- 
bled at the building site. 

This large, single unit is quickly erected by a 
few men, in contrast with quantities of brick, 
cement, sand, sash, frames, etc., requiring 
many workmen of different trades. Hence an 
80% saving of labor and greatly increased 
speed of erection. Your occupancy is assured 
in half the time of ordinary construction. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are of fireproof 
construction throughout; madeof copper steel 
which resists corrosion, they are permanent 
and durable. They can be taken down and 
re-erected with 100% salvage value. 


Building Costs on Unit Basis 
The following data taken from a table prepared by 
the Dept. of Safety Engineering of the City of Detroit 
shows building costs on a basis of cents per cu. ft. 
Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Dec. 1 Feb. 1 
1920 1921 1922 1923 


Classification of Factories 
and Warehouses: 


Fireproof (under 300,000cu. ft.) .314% .18 21 By | 
Fireproof (over 300,000 cu. ft.) .29 Ws 19% .20 
Mill Construction . : + log B12 14 144% 
Ordinary . : " ‘ Li aE LZ 13% 13% 
rame z 7 + E Ce a Lif 10 11% .114% 
Garages: 
Fireproof . 5 s 2 ee 18 et 21 
Mill Construction . «) eae -12 14 14 
Ordinary . : 2 ‘ Rae ti ard Sk 13 
Frame 2 a s ' . ald .09 104% 10% 
Truscon Steel Buildings: 
Under 20,000 cu. ft. . oe: ead ky, eee C3 
20,000 to 100,000 cu. ft. 18 12 -14 -14 
Over 100,000 cu. ft... sae! -10 ALY, £10: 


This survey proves that Truscon Standard Build- 
ings cost less than any other type of non-combus- 
tible construction and usually less than ordinary 
frame buildings. 


BS 
$5 will erect this Truscon Copper Steel 
084 Building exclusive of floor and founda- 
tions in average locations east of the Mississippi. 
This is a Type 2 building. Width, 50 ft.; length, 100 
ft.; height, to eaves ft. 9 in. This low cost is 
typical of all kinds of Truscon Standard Buildings. 
This building includes:—steel framing; 18 gauge cop- 
per steel roofing and siding; 33 ventilating Truscon 
steel windows, three lights wide and five lights high, 
14" x 18'' glass size (glazed complete); three rotary 
head ventilators in roof; two 8'x8! steel sliding doors, 
two leaves each with tubular rails, stiles, steel panels 
and glazed sash, with necessary hardware. Price in- 
cludes one shop coat of paint, glazing and erection. 
Heating, lighting and other equipment not included. 


Send for Full Information 


Ask for prices on other buildings. We furnish these 
buildings in all sizes with pitched, monitor and saw- 
toothed roof, and with any dcsiied arrangement of win- 
dows and doors. An individually designed building 
to fit your exact needs, yet made of standardized parts. 


~~ TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, ORNESTORY ou 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for 


Type_—_Length Width Height. 


Name 


Address (SP8-25) 
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sorts, by their reckless demands for favors, 
by their increasing boldness in foreing these 
demands on the timid government and the 
unorganized and therefore helpless body 
of the Italian people, and by the financial 
troubles which were a necessary accom- 
paniment of it all. 

Italy’s prewar debt was 13,000,000,000 
lire. In 1918 that had become 63,000,000,- 
000. In 1919 it was 83,000,000,000; in 
1920 it was 98,000,000,000; in 1921 it was 
110,000,000,000, and in 1922 it was 113,- 
000,000,000. 

The country’s expenditures yearly ex- 
ceeded its receipts, the value of its money 
went down and down, and the prices of 
necessities grew constantly greater. 

The soviet government had _ agents 
throughout Italy preaching the brother- 
hood of man and the glories of communism, 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


-A laugh rose from the gallery, but it changed 
into a shout 
When, with a graceful, easy swing, he hit 
the ball a clout. 
Tt shot right down the fairway like a bullet 
from a gun. 
“It’s in the cup!”’ the gallery cried. ‘‘He’s 
made the first in one! 
Well, even duffers have their lucky shots,”’ 
they said, perplexed. 
Lysander merely smiled and said, ‘Just 
watch me on the next.” 
The second hole was very long—six hundred 
yards or more, 
And thirty-five or forty was Lysander’s 
average score. 
Once more he drove with all his might. The 
ball sped toward the goal. 
It landed square upon the green and trickled 
in the hole. 
Then Brown said to his caddy as his ball 
again he teed, 
“Just take that bag back to the club. My 
driver's all I need.”’ 
The crowd no longer ridiculed Lysander’s 
awkward stance, 
They followed him around the course like 
people in a trance ; 
Until a mighty cheer went up upon the final 
green. 
Lysander nonchalantly said, ‘‘That gives 
me an eighteen.” 


Then once again the pungent smell of 
sulphur filled the air, 

And turning round Lysander saw the 
stranger standing there. 

A sudden hush spread o’er the crowd, a 
stillness filled the place. 

A smile of rare contentment gleamed upon 
Lysander’s face. 

And the gallery heard him mutter as he took 
the stranger’s hand, 

“Well, anyway, I guess I made a record that 

will stand,” —Newman Levy. 


It Worked Both Ways 


“ARE you not working?” 
The boss inquired. 
““No,”’ said the poet; 
““T’m inspired.” 
“So am I,”’ the boss replied; 
“You’re fired.” 


Mr. Smithers is Efficient 


LAD in one of those bathrobes of gor- 

geous hues that are characteristic of 
men addicted to conservative clothes for 
street wear, Mr. Smithers sat on the top of 
by trunk looking rather scornfully at his 
wife. 

“Of course,’”’ he said, ‘‘you have only 
known for two weeks that we were leaving 
this hotel. So I suppose it’s too much to 
expect that you’d have your trunk ready on 
time. The porter will be here in five min- 
utes.” 

Mrs. Smithers gazed distractedly around 
the room, scarcely hearing what her hus- 
band said. 

“There,” she sighed. “I think that is 
all.” On her fingers she mentally checked 
off the things which she should have in- 
cluded. ‘‘Yes, that is all. You ean lock it 
up for me now, Frederick,’ she remarked, 
turning to him. 

“Is this final?” he queried sarcastically. 
“This is the fourth time I’ve strapped it up 
for you. That’s the trouble with you 
women,” he grumbled as he struggled at his 
task. “‘No system! No system at all. 
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and pouring the sour doctrines of Marx and 
Lenine into the receptive ears of the work- 
men. As is always the case with workmen 
who want more money, they received the 
doctrines with glad acclaim for the simple 
reason that they carried the promise of 
more money. 

The favorite weapon of the workmen 
was the strike. Strikes became so preva- 
lent in all parts of Italy that nobody 
dreamed of making any definite plans with- 
out the qualification that they depended 
on strikes. First, the strikers indulged in 
ordinary strikes. Then they toyed for a 
time with sympathy strikes, in which, for 
example, all the railway employes, hotel 
porters and taxicab drivers would strike 
work for a day or two days or three days 
out of sympathy for the dock workers of 
Genoa, who might have been striking be- 
cause they heard that the dock workers of 
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When you pack you act as if the room were 
a grab bag, and put in whatever you come 
across first. 

“You'd save yourself a great deal of time 
and worry,” he continued in a kindlier 
tone, “if you would only doasI do. Mark 
everything off as you put it in. No guess- 
work—no uncertainty. When you’re fin- 
ished you’re sure that everything you want 
is packed.” 

He was rather pleased with the clearness 
with which their imminent departure from 
the winter resort had demonstrated his 
masculine superiority. So much so that he 
gave an unusually generous tip to the por- 
ter who had called, just as he had finished, 
to take away the trunks. 

“Now,” he said with satisfaction after 
the man had been gone a few minutes, “I 
guess I’ll smoke a cigarette and then get 
dressed.” 

He blew rings contentedly as he watched 
his wife arrange her hair. 

Suddenly a look of dismay came into his 


ace. 

He leaped to his feet and dashed towards 
the closet. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?” asked his 
wire sweetly. ‘‘Did you leave something 
out?”’ 

“Holy smokes, no!’’ shouted Frederick. 
“That’s just the trouble. Call the office 
and see if they can catch the porter. I 
didn’t leave anything out to wear away 
except this bathrobe.” 

—Tracy Hammond Lewis. 


Recipe 


NTO cellars, stables, attics, 

Herd the shirkers and fanatics; 
Add a score of batik makers, 
Poseurs, charlatans and fakers, 
Lots of parlor socialists, 
Pseudo psychoanalysts, 
Half-baked followers of Freud 
Links ’twixt man and anthropoid, 
Cheesecloth dancers, so-called males, 
Wobblies freed from county jails, 
Ancient maidens hipped on sex, 
Scrawny vegetarian wrecks, 
Painters of the modern kind 
Talentless and color-blind, 
Poetaster undergrads, 
Silly females chasing fads, 
Bolshevist philosophers, 
Long-haired art photographers, 
Loud-mouthed labor agitators, 
Cheap interior decorators, 
Art-struck flappers dodging school, 
Several other kinds of fool; 
Teacups full of almost-beer, 
Unconventional atmosphere, 
Talky-talky arty patter, 
Vapid, inane, highbrow chatter ; 
Add a flavor of anemia, 
Tout ensemble—Hobohemia. 

—Arthur Moss. 


Crossed-Wire Stuff 


ELLO, who ziz? 
Who ya callingg? 
Lissin, iziss here Niun Fie Sem Owe, 
Poddy Dubbayer? 
Yeahr. Who ya wanna speak ta? 
Lissin. Leeme speak ta Sollie, willya? 
Sollie ain’ in jus’ now. Who’m I speak- 
ingg to, please? 
Well, lissin, is Shoiley in, his sista? 
Yeahr, dissa Shoiley speakingg. Whoziss? 
Oh, zishoo, Shoiley? I wouldn’ recanize 
ya verse. Lissin, Shoiley, dissiz Elinor 


Brindisi were striking for 
known. From that they 
general strike, during which ; 
did anything at all. s 

It was this intolerable ¢q 


and disciplined by Benito 
Fascisti movement. And it mi 
that for rapid action, drama, 
romance, comedy and the fing 
of vice by virtue, with a dee 


moving-picture thrillers in 
out of the projecting room 

Editor’s Note—This is the f 
ticles by Mr. Roberts on the 
The second will appear in an ea 


Gol’farb speakingg. Liss’ 
anythingg ta you? a 
No, Sollie didn’t nevah ga: 
me. About what would 
thingg? : 
Well, him an’ I was out 
jus’ wondered if ’e would 
ta you. ; | 
No, he nevah said not 
even know who with he 
wouldn’ of tol’ me jus’ now. _ 
heppen? re 
Lissin, Shoiley, I’m sorry of 
apperntcha, but me an’ Sollie 
an’ a Mason wouldn’ tell not] 
called up ta see of he woul 
thingg. I wouldn’ stan’ fa no 
he woulda tol’ ya anythingg, 
say is—lissin, they’s some d 
’iss wiah. 

Aw, leave da poor bim 
Maybe he’s writna boo! 
was ya gunna say, Elinaw 

All I would say is a 
watch their step when 
witchyure brudda Sollie, 
of he wouldn’ say noth 
nevah said nothingg, huh? — 

Yeahr, I’m telling ya he 
nothingg. 

Lissin, Shoiley, I wa 
whenee comes in I said of he 
anythingg I wouldn’ nevah sp 
more. Tell um ’at, Shoiley. 

Yeahr, awri’, ahl tellum. G 
ahl see ya tamorra. iy 

Yeahr, awri’. Be sure ya 
I tol’ ya, now, he shouldn’ : 
I hope ’at bonnicle wuz lissni) 
wiah gotizz ea’s boint. 


Gypsying al. L 


ERALDINE goes gyj 
Up and down the 
Never have been jaunts 
So completely planned. 
Never was a vagabond — 
So immaculate, 
Nor a tithe so lovable — 
As my nomad mate. 
Birds and blossoms are 


Gypsying with Gerry! 


Geraldine knows every glen 
Where sweet water flows: 
In a dozen counties she 
Every orchard knows. — 
Every mile of road that run 
Through ambrosial shade 
Every grassy dingle where 
Luncheon may be laid. 
Where the tallest ferns are J 
Where the blackest berry, 
These she Iznows—and oh, 
Gypsying with Gerry: 


Geraldine goes gypsying 
Up and down the state, 
In a fulgent touring car 
Strictly up to date. 
Smooth and straight the 
Through Elysian vales, a 
Not for her the heat and au 
Of the twisting trails. b 
We are always home by dat 
But life’s bright and meri 
Cupid’s at the wheel, yé 
Gypsying with Gerry! sg 
— Edward 4 
. a 


| 


y, said Aunt Beulah. But 


On. 
XXI 


YP had gone to his bed in 
ess of mind, disturbed by 
4 alarming and unprece- 
1)» the last moment he had 
4x of life—from that mys- 
if energy he had somehow 
undiminished at the mo- 
ip Hicks, in bidding him 
jayly, but still very point- 
4. I here for—a_ trained 


slone and the new symp- 
le y swept over him a bane- 
tlet down. That current 
n't hidden source was omi- 
jut this was not the most 
eion. Strange pains shot 
ting aches beset his legs. 
guid, weak, incapable of 
s}ioked at his tongue, held 
t! between trembling lips 
beats in his wrist. None 
} was informing, and the 
1) 1e debated calling Seaver; 
» clock, and Seaver would 
‘nt with giving him some 
2 would lie down instead, 
pain until morning, for 
a\ould follow these dread- 


kn the pillow, a weak hand 
at the back of his neck. 
suffer. His eyes wearily 
iter reflection that Miss 


‘-piercing towers of dream 
ay dream palace. How 
eeful, the fearing, the al- 


: w he was breaking up— 
| 
a he said of the trapped 
vy) that memorable moment 
+ “Tt’s good, it’s good!” 
i) girl so close, the girl he 
niment commune with on 
7d all earth currents. She 
||} Yes!” her breath, like 
nz his cheek. He knew the 
|e with him through any 
rei over andover. Let the 
-yut he wouldn’t die easy! 
jor the first time in his 
suffering the pangs of 
é. Never before had any 
fis ached from exertion. 
@mow that fatigue pains 
xd dancing do not com- 
1} olution? How know that 
ften survives them? He 
‘Is upon the wakefulness 
/rture him, and presently 
¢ no longer weary, to re- 
Froom. Outside, the bird 
1 sing rapture at a new-lit 
|e man in bed a moment 
} was in a bad way. He 
t the sun proved that; but 
D118? 
stretched a leg beneath 
‘countably there was no 
‘nm anxious moment, then 
leg. No pain! He dis- 
is f well-being that coursed 
€. Something tricky here! 
¢ xpectancy of the worst, he 
3, flexed back his shoul- 


i 


N. to the full. 


Nothing 
‘fh that the booming of life 
re Clinchlike. Undoubt- 
as had gone as mysteri- 
€. Motion had wrought 
him while he slept. He 
(t sent for Seaver in his 
would merely tell him 
Hos and ask an antidote; 
bly recur. Anyway, he 
«See to be alive. He 


s2, have caught this fever 
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OH, DOCTOR! 


(Continued from Page 21) 


The night before he had insisted that 
Miss Hicks should sleep late. She had de- 
murred; but this morning, plainly, she no 
longer demurred. He ate a lone break- 
fast—bacon and eggs, with no one to be 
impressed—and when the motorcycle of 
Claude Titus shattered the morning calm 
he was out improvising melodies on the 
keyboard of the Luxton. Claude found her 
humming; the owner had even backed her 
out of the garage a little way; not far, be- 
cause progress to the rear seemed contrary 
to her nature; he distrusted that reverse 
gear. 

“Good morning, Buzz.” 

Thus the owner greeted Claude. He had 
found Buzz, for some reason, preferable. 

“Morning, Doc.” 

Thus Claude greeted his employer. 
Neither knew when he had first adopted 
these titles; perhaps during the intimacies 
of some demonstration when both had been 
deeply absorbed. Buzz had never asked 
himself why he addressed his employer this 
way, nor had his employer thought about 
it. He accepted the title as unconsciously 
as Buzz conferred it. If someone else had 
asked Buzz why he used it, Buzz would 
have been puzzled. He would havesaid that 
his employer was kind of a funny guy, but 
all right at that. He could not have gone 
beyond this crude bit of analysis. 

That day they eased the Luxton into a 
lot more mileage. There was no return for 
luncheon, the meal being procured at a dis- 
tant wayside inn for two reasons: First, the 
owner wished to be as briefly as possible 
away from his driving practice. She was a 
docile creature, the Luxton, once you had 
learned to be firm with her—turning and 
even backing quite dependably as long as 
you felt your own mastery of her. Second, 
he wished to avoid Miss Hicks, because the 
night before he had read easily in her eye 
the conviction that a trained nurse was now 
the least of his needs. He wasn’t going to 
give her many chances to speak of this. He 
would stay out a good deal and if she really 
forced the issue he could manage a re- 
lapse—something alarming. If people had 
a craze for seeing him sick he would pander 
to it; and perhaps those last symptoms 
weren’t through with him; they would con- 
vince anyone. 

He was even late for dinner that night. 
He did almost all the talking, being nervous 
about pauses that might allow Miss Hicks 
to ask what she was there for. Immediately 
after dinner he became’so genuinely sleepy 
that no nurse, however hectoring, would 
have had the heart to worry him with talk. 
He fell asleep almost before he could reflect 
that a Luxton must be one of the best cars 
on the market for insomnia. And he was 
out early the next morning, hoping to’ be 
away before Miss Hicks could make any 
talk of a troubling character. He almost 
avoided her; she had no time for silly re- 
marks in the brief space before he was in 
that enviable front seat beside Buzz Titus. 
He could read her sinister intentions, but 
foiled them by his hurried activities. As a 
final inspiration he brusquely sent her to 
fetch a pair of gloves which he described as 
particularly as if he owned such a pair. 
The Luxton backed out while she still 
searched a drawer where he had said they 
would be—if any place. 

Again they went far, and again ate a dis- 
tant meal. The owner this day almost con- 
tinuously occupied the driver’s side. Passing 
ears no longer terrified him; he began to 
feel almost a contemptuous mastery of a 
car that pretended to such tremendous 
power and yet scrupulously obeyed every 
least turn of an insignificant steering wheel. 
Driving was easy, yet it intoxicated almost 
as dancing did. This day the thousand slow 
miles were completed. She could, and did, 
have her crank case drained under the ten- 
derly regarding eyes of her owner. 

“Now we can make her go—now!”’ he 
announced to Buzz Titus. 

“Sure!”’ said Buzz, a light leaping in his 
own eyes. 

“Well, good-by,’”’ said the sponsor of 
Claude Titus, who had supervised the 
garage operation. “‘ Nothing happened yet,”’ 
he added dully; but they did not listen. 

Buzz was carefully guiding the Luxton to 
an open road where she could be made to 
go. Reaching this, the light again leaped 
in his eyes. She went. The charmed owner 
kept an eye on the informing disk in front 
of him. Thirty-five, forty, forty-five, fifty, 
fifty-five, sixty, sixty-five 
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The owner gazed at the speedin - 
land barred with long rows of thrivin 3 Ha 
tables. The nature of these food plants 
could not be distinguished, but the owner 
was dissatisfied. It felt much slower than 
sixty-five—couldn’t be more than a scant 
thirty. He glanced at the slightly shifting 
band of numerals with deep suspicion. 
Probably the Luxton people skimped on 
their speedometers. This one couldn’t be 
telling the truth. 

“Let her out a bit,” he urged the driver. 

The eyes of Buzz were riveted to the 
road, but he seemed to hear. He let her out; 
the owner was slightly appeased by the ap- 
pearance of new digits on the wavering 
band. This was actually better than danc- 
ing—at least better than dancing with some 
people. They were in a remote waste land 
when Buzz slowed her. .Ahead the road 
climbed to a mountain pass; back of them 
lay the unpopulated level they had sped 
through for miles upon miles. At the road- 
side a sign sternly warned them, Los An- 
geles City Limits, Slow Down. But beyond 
the city limits was a grade up which even a 
Luxton with a freshly drained crank case 
would have to labor. Buzz turned her 
around. 

“Now let me!” said the thrilled owner. 

He took the wheel and wondered why the 
feats of racing drivers were made so much 
of. It was as easy to drive a car, at least a 
Luxton, at sixty miles an hour as at thirty. 
He was proving this. His hands were light 
yet firm on the wheel. Sixty-five! This car 
was a toy for children! They were again 
passing between that blur of vegetables— 
sixty-eight! 

“Slow!” called Buzz, his eyes far ahead. 

The owner was irritated; he saw no rea- 
son for slowing, but he obeyed. Maybe 
Buzz had heard a wrong note in the or- 
chestra. The Luxton slowed to thirty, to 
twenty-five. 

“Twenty,” insisted Buzz. 

The Luxton slowed to twenty. Ahead of 
them, almost hidden by a roadside cypress, 
lounged a goggled and leathered man beside 
a motorcycle. 

“Speed cop,” said Buzz. 
pinch us.” 

The driver managed a sidelong glance of 
loathing for the creature. Could human 
beings sink this low? Lying in wait for peo- 
ple who were trying out a new car on a va- 
cant stretch of road! He wondered if this 
social derelict could have friends who liked, 
even respected him. He might conceivably 
have a family from whom he would prob- 
ably hide his wretched means of subsist- 
ence. The car went decorously past the 
human refuse, doing an innocent twenty 
miles. 

“Know most of their hide-outs,” said 
Buzz. A moment later he contributed, 
“That cuss is a mean one.” 

The owner had no difficulty in believing 
this. The cuss had looked mean. 

“Tl tell you, Buzz’’—if he couldn’t 
make her go fast again, he could make her 
go skillfully—‘“‘suppose I try to take her 
right through those streets and home. I’m 
sure I can, now. All I have to do is forget 
all those cars that aren’t near meat all; just 
watch the ones that are close, and obey 
traffic signals. I know I can do it and never 
give her a scratch.” 

“Sure!” replied Buzz. ‘‘Go to it!” 

They reached the street of traffic and the 
driver became absorbed. He felt no trepi- 
dation. If his chauffeur felt any, it showed 
only in a slight increase of tempo with his 
gum. The Luxton moved through crowded 
ways like any well-mannered car. Stops 
were neatly made, starts were gentle, cor- 
ners turned smoothly, irrelevant traffic ig- 
nored, escapes from pockets negotiated 
placidly. 

“Good!” said Buzz once, but the en- 
tranced owner was deaf. 

Not until the Luxton turned into the 
driveway and purred its easy course to the 
exactly right stop in the garage was his 
hearing restored. He breathed deep of the 
sweet air of success and dismounted under 
the frankly admiring gaze of Miss Hicks. 

“You drove it yourself?” she asked. 

“What did you say? Drove it myself? 
Why, of course! It’s really my ear, you 
know.” He was lightly humorous. The 
impressed Miss Hicks stood by while Buzz 
Titus raised a side of the hood. ‘“‘Had a 
nice little spin,’ said the owner. 

“There’s her crank case,’’ said Miss 
Hicks, proud of her knowledge, pointing 
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under the hood. ‘‘When do you drain the 
water out?” 

The owner regarded her with a swift 
gleam of amusement. 

“Crank case? Water out of it?” He 
laughed. He came as near to jeering at a 
woman as a gentleman ever should. 
“Crank case,’”’ he said to Claude Titus. 
“Miss Hicks thinks the motor is a crank 
case and that crank cases have water in 
them.” 

Claude Titus remained blank of face. 

“Oil,” he said. 

“Oil, Miss Hicks. And the crank case is 
underneath at the back. And we drained 
it this afternoon and put in fresh oil. Now 
she can go,” he added, apparently willing 
to overlook Miss Hicks’ funny notion about 
the structure before them. But Miss Hicks 
didn’t want it overlooked. 

“Well, I’m perfectly sure you told me 
yourself that first day we went out; that 
thing was raised and you pointed inside and 
said ‘That’s the crank case,’ and you said 
the water must be drained out.” 

He was patient with her. 

“But, my dear child, you must have mis- 
understood. How could I have called the 
motor of an automobile the crank case? 
Here! See, under there? That’s the crank 
case—nowhere near the motor. And, of 
course, there’s no water except in the 
radiator. See that place up on the hood? 
That’s where the water goes.” 

“Well, of course, you know all about 
motor cars and I don’t know a thing, and 
probably I did misunderstand; but I’m 


quite sure you said—you stood right on‘ 


that spot and I was standing here—and 
you said, as plain as anything vy 

She was stopped by a new look in his 
face; the gaze of whimsical tolerance for 
the vagaries of a child had given place to a 
look of alarm. From the first he had been 
conscious of something unaccustomed in 
his nurse’s appearance, but in the flush of 
his late triumph he had not identified this. 
Now it came; she was not in uniform. She 
was in the cunningly fitted blue serge, and 
her sheath of black hair was capless. His 
feeling of alarm gave way to one of irrita- 
tion. She was a trained nurse; why didn’t 
she keep in uniform? But under this he 
knew that Miss Hicks had left off the garb 
of her calling with plain intention. She 
held him with a long look, a look of no re- 
serves; a kindly, open, intelligent look; too 
intelligent, he thought. Both had for- 
gotten the misunderstanding about a crank 
case. 

“Come in here with me,” she said at 
last. She turned almost sternly and went 
toward the house. Drooping, he followed 
like an offending child. She went on into 
his room and stood waiting. ‘Sit down,” 
she said. He dropped dejectedly, sitting on 
the edge of his bed. 

“T must have a serious talk with you,” 
she began, standing before him, gazing 
down at his suddenly drawn face. 

“Do you have to?” he asked, looking up 
at her with a smile that hurt him. Her eyes 
deepened on him when his own fell, but this 
was only for a moment. 

“Of course I do!” She waited again, 
then went on with renewed vigor of speech: 
“Tt’s simply nonsense, my staying here. I 
feel foolish. You don’t want me to feel 
foolish. The idea of my puttering about 
these rooms in a nurse uniform, with you— 
my invalid—going out to dance parties all 
night, driving a car all day—and—and act- 
ing like someone perfectly healthy. What 
do you mean by it?’ Her voice had an 
irritated note. 

He still drooped, his face averted, mo- 
tionless under her tirade. Swiftly he drama- 
tized a relapse for the next day. 

“T might go down again any min- 
ute ” he started to say, but she inter- 
rupted. 

“Look at me!” she demanded crisply. 
“Straight in the eye! No, not off to one 
side—and don’t try to say anything funny, 
either.” 

“T don’t feel at all like that,” he insisted. 

“Perhaps not, but look up at me.” He 
looked up at her. “There, I knew it! You 
were thinking tomorrow you would pretend 
to be sick again—stay here in bed till ten 
o’clock, maybe—trying to fool me— 
weren’t you?’’ He looked down again. 
“Answer me! Weren’t you?” 

He looked up again. 

“It’s good to be alive—alive 

The eyes of his nurse wavered briefly, 
but again she sharply demanded, ‘‘ Weren’t 

u ” 


” 


“Yes,” he said at last; then in a tone 
still lower, ‘‘Yes!”” The utter abjectness 
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of the confession had a curious effect of 
seeming to embarrass Miss Hicks. Her 
color rose and her eyes fell before his. 
“Yes,” he said again, lingering oddly over 
the word. 

Miss Hicks drew herself up and became 
a woman who had merely exposed a sense- 
less fraud. 


“That was just like ——” she began, but 
broke off in some confusion. She again drew 
herself up. 


“Listen,’”’ she said, ‘‘it won’t do at all. 
You can see yourself it’s foolish. Can’t I 
tell when you’re pretending—can’t I? An- 
swer me!” 

““Yes,”’ he said again. 

Miss Hicks ignored the reply she had in- 
sisted on. 

“And can’t a doctor tell?—and your tak- 
ing all those medicines at a time, the way 
you’ve been doing.” He felt the color 
mount in his face. ‘Yes, I don’t wonder 
you blush. And suppose they’d been real 
medicines, what do you think you’d have 
done to yourself?” 

He looked up now with lively astonish- 
ment. 

“Real medicines? They are real. But 
you’re mistaken; I did fool you. I’ve been 
pouring them out; I wanted to be well—so 
hard I wanted to be well—and I remem- 
bered that well people don’t take medicine, 
so I thought I’d quit, and I did quit—oh, ten 
days ago. And I was right; I’ve been 
so well; you don’t knowhowstrong I’ve felt.” 

She was regarding him with expressions 
that failed to blend. Laughter fought at her 
lips, and pity—some vast, mothering pity — 
welled in her eyes. He thought the menace 
of laughter spoke of unbelief. He persisted: 

“Really I did quit—ten days ago, and I 
felt strong. I’d never felt strong in my 
whole life, never believed I could be strong. 
Then somehow I got to thinking all the 
time about you—you were so strong—and 
very soon you were making me strong. I 
can’t explain it. You made me feel ii 

In his lack of words he suddenly reached 
out and caught one of her hands in both his 
own, clinging to it as if entreating it for the 
words that would help him. It had been an 
unconscious movement, a mere reflex of his 
helplessness. The girl, with as little inten- 
tion, seemingly, tightened her hand in his 
grasp. 

“You understand; maybe you’ve seen 
people like me before; perhaps a man com- 
ing to life the way you’ve made me come. I 
can see it was you—you all the time—that 
made me wonder and puzzle. And you 
do believe I didn’t take those medicines for 
a long time, don’t you?” 

She slowly withdrew the hand, let it go 
up for a moment to a little soothing pat of 
his forehead, even to a casual brushing into 
order of a stubborn strand of the straight 
reddish hair. Then she stepped back in sud- 
den surrender to the laughter that had 
trembled on her lips. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!”’ she cried, and laughed 
again. ‘That poor doctor making up doll’s 
medicines for you!”’ 

““Doll’s medicines?” 

“Sugar and water; burnt sugar and 
white; pills of bread, I suppose; giving 
those to you because you insisted on medi- 
cines and he knew you didn’t need them— 
then your dumping them out behind his 
back. He fooling you and you fooling him— 
even fooling me for a little while! Wasn’t it 
lovely?” 

He was staring at her aghast. 

“Do you mean to say,” he began sternly, 
“that Seaver has been putting up any such 
game 4 

She sobered. 

“Ever since you’ve had him. He knew— 
just as well as you know—that you don’t 
need medicines. Let me tell you some- 
thing else.’”’ She flashed a meaning look at 
him, a look of amused triumph. ‘‘You’re 
only something—you, yourself. Do you 
know what? Well, you’re only a hypo- 
chondriac. That’s the way Doctor Seaver 
says it. He says all your life you’ve only 
been that—someone thinking about things 
he didn’t have the matter with him; think- 
ing and worrying and brooding and get- 
ting fussy and complaining and finding 
symptoms that didn’t mean anything at 
all; you’ve been one of those old onlies 
yourself.” She stood looking down at him 
again with unblending expressions of pity 
and something like exasperation. 


‘ 


Symptoms are silly!” 

He was still a long time. He might have 
forgotten she was there but that one of his 
hands twice went out to her in a detaining 
gesture. At last he looked up. 


‘Symptoms! Anyonecanfindsymptoms! | 
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It is fine to be able to feel that one has 
reached the very peak of fine manufac- 
ture as does the owner of the Packard 
Single-Six. 


It is finer still to feel sure that there is no 
other Six of its calibre, and that no car 
remotely approaching it compares with 


the Single-Six in low cost of maintenance 
and operation. 


Among the thousands of Single-‘Six owners, 
the satisfaction of owning a Packard is 
enhanced by the fact that experience fre- 
quently shows 18 to 20 miles per gallon of 
gasoline and 20,000 miles from a set of tires. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 


Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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LITT LLL LLL LET 


Meet 
Mr. Punch 


the holeemaker 


A good little pal to have | 
around the house. He 
bores holes any size from 
1/16 to 11/64 of an inch | 
—quick and clean. 

Mr. Punch is the 
Goodell-Pratt Automat- 
ic Drill. Hard wood, 

‘ soft wood, plaster—all 
look alike to him. He 
bores through without 
a split or a crack. 


In the handle are eight 
different size drill points. 
To get the one you want, 
merely turn the top cap. 
That reléases the drill 
point through the cap 
hole. Fit the point into 
the chuck. Then you 
push—and Mr. Punch 


twists. 


All exposed metal 
parts are nickel-plated, 
highly polished and 
buffed. Length, roinches. 
Weight, 8 ounces. 

Sold by good hardware 
stores everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write us. 

Send for “The House 

that Jack Fixed’’—Free 


An interesting booklet full of in- 
formation for home tinkers. 
Your name and address on post- 
card will bring your copy at once. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


GOODELL 
PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS — 
Soe Oe 


Mr. Punch bofes cashe different size holes 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
the door. “I’m glad I could talk to you,” 
she said from there. ‘I knew I ought to. 
Doctor Seaver and those other men, they— 
somehow they don’t come out in the open 
with you. You needed someone to tell you 
the whole truth.” 

“You,” he said. “I needed you.” 

“Then I’m glad I talked.” 

“T’m glad we both talked.” 

“And that’s that,’ said Miss Hicks. 
“And now you can get some of the good 
things you’ve always been cheated out of.” 

“You've given me a lot already. Do you 
like the color of that car?”’ 

“T do; yes.” 

“T picked it because it was the color of 
that gown of yours.” 

“That old thing!’’ said Miss Hicks. She 
considered. “‘Still, it isn’t so bad.” 

“No, not so bad.” 

“He’s calling dinner. And you under- 
stand now—the rest of the week?” 

“T’m not likely to forget that,’’ he said. 
“Tt won’t let me.” 


MXIT 


T NINE the next morning Buzz Titus 
backed the car out, though his em- 
ployer’s own hands itched for the wheel. A 
man who could drive through traffic would 
find it child’s play to back a gentle car 
down a concrete way. They went the short- 
est route to a country road where a new car 
could be tried out in a fair manner. By 
noon both Buzz and the owner were fairly 
convinced that she could be made to go if 
wanted to. Their recorded mileage since 
morning would have borne that out. They 
lunched at a place fifty miles from their 
starting point and discussed the Luxton’s 
fine points. 

The owner was at a disadvantage in the 
talk, being unable to make comparisons 
discrediting to other cars. He could talk 
Luxton points glibly by now; but Buzz 
Titus knew all the cars that one would care 
to meet, and Buzz said quite frankly that 
the Luxton had ’em all beat every way from 
the jack. He might like different things in 
other cars, one thing in this, another in 
that; but the Luxton had more'things that 
he liked than any other single car, 

“A triumph of mechanical ingenuity; 
motion and matter codrdinating with the 
least possible friction,’’ said the owner. 

“Sure!’’ confirmed Buzz, removing tin- 
foil from his favorite gum. 

“‘Let’s go,”’ said the owner. 

““Good!”’ said Buzz. ' 

He drove until they found a filling sta- 
tion, and the owner stood proudly by while 
oil and gasoline were fed his latest butter- 
fl 


“Now,” said the owner, ‘we'll loaf 
around a bit and get back about 3:30 to 
take the ladies for a little spin.” 

At two, the owner at the wheel, they 
loafed up a road that ran straight until it 
diminished to a mere point in the far dis- 
tance; a vacant road that especially in- 
vited new cars between lines of pepper trees, 
their plumes gently stirred in the afternoon 
breeze. The owner managed a glance at his 
suspected recorder. They were loafing then 
at fifty-five, it appeared. In reflecting that 
Miss Hicks would soon be gone he had al- 
most forgotten tomake the Luxtongo. With 
the gentle pressure of a foot he rectified 
this oversight. The Luxton went again. 

Ahead of them, shielded by a hedge of 
rarely beautiful cypress trees, a motor 
truck loaded with sacks of cement lum- 
bered along a crossroad toward the high- 
way. Its care-free driver brought it to the 
intersection and began a wide turn that 
found it well on the right-hand side of the 
road at the moment it was approached by a 
green car. The truck driver later affirmed 
that the green car came on at a speed of 
sixty miles an hour. The chauffeur of the 
green car, sitting beside the owner, who 
drove, asserted that it had slowed down to 
fifteen miles an hour. This was after the 
green car, expertly driven, it was agreed 
by both witnesses, took the only possible 
free way to the left, went off the paved road, 
raked its new fenders against a telegraph 
pole, crossed the highway obliquely on two 
wheels, turned on its side, skating there for 
some distance, and came to rest under a 
green bank starred with golden poppies. 

The driver of the motor truck guided his 
machine to safety, applied his brakes and 
came back. He met an indignant youth 
who crawled from the upper surface of the 
wrecked car and was already saying that 
they had slowed down to fifteen miles an 
hour. The truck driver was being scornful 
about this with his ‘Sixty, you mean!” 
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when another car, a dignified, orderly 
limousine, stopped by the roadside. The 
chauffeur of the new arrival came forward; 
from the glassed door of the interior peeped 
the shocked thin face of an elderly gentle- 
man in a soft black hat. Presently, he too, 
issued from the limousine and came to re- 
gard the wreck. 

From beneath this was presently ex- 
tracted what looked rather like Rufus Bil- 
lop. Though the resemblance was by no 
means striking, it poignantly sufficed the 
old gentleman who had come to look on. 

“My God, but it’s Billop!” he cried. He 
seemed indignant, as if they had tried to 
mislead him. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the burdened chauffeur 
of the green car. This caused him to be re- 
garded by the old gentleman, who at once 
swelled from indignation to rage. 

“Aha! So it’s you, you young devil! Up 
i your tricks again, and you’ve killed 

aay ee 

“No, sir, Mr. Peck, Mr. Billop was driv- 
ing himself. Anybody can see that. Just 
look where we took him from!” 

“Don’t stand there yammering,” com- 
manded Mr. Peck. ‘‘Get him into my car 


quick. Maybe there’s a chance.” 


“Yes, sir,’ said Claude Titus. “And this 
guy was on the wrong side of the road and 
we'd slowed down to fifteen miles an hour— 
more like ten.” 

“More like sixty-five, you mean,” said 
the truck driver. ‘‘I guess I know speeds.” 


’ 


Mr. McIntosh was sitting in the luxuri- 
ously appointed office of Mr. Clinch, talk- 
ing over with that gentleman their plan of 
converting an extensive area of flat and 
somewhat remote land into a region of 
choice bungalow-villas. 

“Nothing to it, Mac,’’ Mr. Clinch was 
saying. ‘Take the figures from the gas 
company alone about the families coming 
in every day. And they don’t get the half 
of it. Growth’s bound to be out that way; 
we got another Wilmot proposition, sure as 
shooting. She’ll be easy to drain and ter- 
race too; had my engineer out there last 
week. The old man thinks like I do about 
it. He was going out again this afternoon to 
give her the final once-over. Maybe he’ll 
be drifting along before you go.” 

“Tf she promises anything like the re- 
sults from Wilmot Terrace,” said Mr. Mc- 
Intosh, ‘‘I may say you and Peck can 
count me in. But, of course, I’ll be taking 
a look for myself before i 

The ring of the desk telephone inter- 
rupted. Mr. Clinch took up the receiver, 
leaned his broad face sidewise upon the 
cushion of his elbow-propped hand and as- 
sumed an attentive expression. 

“Hello!” he called. 

Mr. McIntosh, for want of spicier enter- 
tainment, studied the face of the listening 
Clinch. He saw its rotundities work to an 
expression of amused perplexity. 

“Yes, yes, Clinch speaking; but who’s 


this? Who—is—this? Spell it. What? 
P-e-c-k—Peck! Why didn’t you say so, 
Paramus?” 


Mr. Clinch cast an amused glance at the 
slightly entertained Mr. McIntosh and 
moved his lips from before the transmitter. 

“The old boy’s makin’ a noise like a 
young chicken caught in a wire fence.” 

“Peck’s seldom excited,’’ observed Mr. 
McIntosh. 

“What? What? Can’t make out a word, 
Paramus. Don’t sputter and squeal so. All 
right, I got that. Go ahead.” Mr. Clinch 
glanced again at his associate. “‘Someone’s 
hurt, near’s I can make out, and he’s been 
upset by it. He says to hold the wire while 
he gets himself another glass of spirits. Old 
boy’s worked up about something; mebbe 
it’s his niece.”’ 

“Why’d he be afflicting you with the 
disaster?”’ asked Mr. McIntosh. ‘‘And as 
I was saying, if it looks much like another 
Wilmot Terrace ( 

Mr. Clinch raised a hand for silence and 
again listened. Mr. McIntosh looked at 
Mr. Clinch, who almost at once became 
highly entertaining for his facial display. 
His extensive features had drooped in bore- 
dom; now they lifted to harrowing alarm; 
his pale eyes seemed protruding; sparkling 
globules appeared upon his rounded brow, 
grew in circumference and rolled down his 
broad face. At intervals he said ‘‘ Yes— 
yes—yes”’ in a low, tense voice. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was now most agreeably entertained. 
Old Peck having to take a glass of spirits— 
two it was, he recalled—and Clinch sitting 
there, growing steadily purple. He looked 
rather like a ripe eggplant by now, and 
sweating as far up on his bald head as the 
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Douce BROTHERS ANNOUNCE 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Dodge Brothers have not simply 
_ brought out a complete new line 
of motor cars. They have done 
something infinitely wiser and 
better than that. 


They have brought new beauty, 
new riding ease and new mechani- 
cal perfection to the product on 
which their reputation as builders 
has been founded. 


They have built a better and a 
more desirable line of motor cars— 
yet basically and fundamentally 
the identity of their product re- 
mains the same. 


The same sturdy engine is under 
the hood; the same dependable 
chassis, improved in numberless 
details, underlies the body. 


But the rear springs—now under- 
Slung—have been materially 
lengthened. The wheelbase, too, 
is longer, and the combined result 
is a notable improvement in 
riding qualities. 


Bee ee 


Bodies of all types have been 
designed to give improved ap- 
pearance and greater comfort. 
Lower, longer, with deeper seats 
and more leg room, the lines of 
these new cars are low-swung 
and graceful—the interiors are 
comfortable and roomy. 


New head lamps and fenders, 
especially designed by Dodge 
Brothers to conform with the gen- 
eral lines of the car—a long, straight 
hood and cowl effect—longer and 
wider running boards—unusually 
wide doors—combination stop 
signal and tail lamp—and instru- 
ments attractively grouped on 
raised panel—are a few of the 
numerous body innovations 
common to all types. 


Combining these features with 
important mechanical improve- 
ments too numerous and tech- 
nical to enumerate here, it is 
not extravagant to predict a 
reception for these cars unprece- 
dented in automotive annals. 
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and up weekly 


MONG the great popu- 

lar stars who use Conn 
instruments are several whose 
weekly income runs well into 
four figures. Thousands are 
paid big salaries, and as many 
more earn substantial extra 
incomes, playing for dances, 
theaters, phonograph record- 
ing, and similar engagements. 


With a Conn instrument 
you, too, can win success, 
profit, pleasure. For these fine 
instruments are easiest of all 
to play, perfect in scale, most 
reliable in action, beautiful in 
tone. They mean rapid prog- 
ress and instant recognition 
among musicians who know. 
For Conn’s are known every- 
where as the “instruments of 
the artists.” 


Highest Honors at World’s Expositions 


Some Famous Conn Artists 


Upper Left: Isham Jones, premier saxophonist 
Right: Paul Biese, of Biese’s famous orchestra 
Center Left: Don Bestor, of Benson’s orchestra 
Right: Chas. Fry, Million Dollar Pier orchestra 
Lower Left: al Hallett, Broadway favorite 
Right: Anton Lada, Louisiana orchestra 


They Cost No More Than Others 


Choose any wind instrument that suits 
your talent. To be sure of the best, 
insist upon Conn. Remember, Conn is 
the only manufacturer of every instru- 
ment used in the band. We also make 
high grade violins and drums, 


Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send post- 
card for Free Book and details, mention- 
ing instrument which interests you. 


Dealers and Agents everywhere 


FACTORY BRANCHES: 
Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co, 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Co. 
Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 
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lock of blackest hair. Her entrance seemed 
unreal to the surgeon; like amateur theat- 
ricals. It was with some irritation that he 
glanced at her the second time to deepen 
his conviction that she was acting. The 
horror-widened eyes, the clenched hands, 
the shudders, the pent screams, all were 
gone. She was a cool-eyed, silent, unemo- 
tional trained nurse, already noting the 
needed things he lacked. 

It was good acting; but how long could 
she keep in the part, and where had she dug 
up the costume for it? With unflurried, 
noiseless swiftness she was now fetching hot 
water; he saw she hadn’t to be told things, 
and with a sigh of relief he dismissed her 
from his mind and swung his whole relieved 
attention to the job before him. When he 
wanted scissors they were put into his open 
hand; he even found a razor there when 
that was required for this gruesome toilet; 
absorbent cotton already sterilized was 
given to him; and other accessories ap- 
peared automatically from his bag, followed 
by adhesive tape and bandages. He worked 
with a concentration never disturbed by 
clumsiness or questions. 

Not until his job was nearly done, and 
Doctor Seaver came, did he realize that he 
had been working with a second pair of 
hands—actually a second head. Then he 
took a long wondering look at the nurse, 
even before he greeted the physician. Un- 
doubtedly she was an actress, but she had 
studied the part of a trained nurse under 
some painstaking coach. She stood away 
now, still silent but watchful. 

“Well?” said Seaver. 

The new man regarded his handiwork on 
the bed with a little flicker of pride. 

“Mostly cuts and contusions,’ he said. 
“Can’t find any fractures. Concussion? I 
didn’t know at first. It looks now as if he’d 
got by without it. Heart’s good; reacting 
from the shock beautifully.” 

Seaver stepped to the bed, considering 
the swathed object stiffly reposing there. 
His fingers ran lightly over bandages; they 
flitted to three shaved spots of scalp. 

“Good thing this young lady was here,’’ 
commented the new doctor, glancing warmly 
at her. 

“Yes,” said Seaver, not looking up. 

The young lady’s eyes now wavered a bit 
for the first time. 

“Just—cuts—and—contusions,” she said 
with lips painfully trying to smile. 

One of her hands reached uncertainly up 
as if seeking support from the foot of the 
bed. Before it could grasp this her eyes flut- 
tered curiously and she sank to the floor, 
Seaver glanced up then. 

“She'll be all right,”’ he said, and looked 
back to the muffled head on the bed. 

The new doctor bent over the crumpled 
figure. He was glad she hadn’t keeled till 
her work was done. He took little measures 
of restoration. Her lips were pale, but still 
faintly lighted by a last ray of that smile 
she had tried for. 

_ “Looks as if he’d do,’’ remarked Seaver. 

“Oh, he’ll do. I’ve been over him,” re- 
plied the new doctor, and looked back at 
the reviving, queer girl. 
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Hes an hour later Miss Hicks occupied 
a chair near the bedside, a book in her 
lap. It was a book about pirates, frankly 
confessing on its overdress to be “elemental 
in its wild adventures and unrepressed loves 
and hates.” But the attention of Miss 
Hicks was not yet won by this warm prom- 
ise. She disregarded the book to stare un- 
winkingly at the figure on the bed, a figure 
suggesting a fresh new mummy ready for 
the ceremonies of sepulture. 

Not until the figure began to stir at in- 
creasingly frequent intervals, and at length 
to emit faintly protesting moans from its 
head mufflings, did she pick up the book. 
Even then she did not become instantly ab- 
sorbed in the moving fable of how Sir Oliver 
Tressilan, in the stirring days of Queen 
Elizabeth, becamea Barbary corsair, though 
she was thus engrossed when at last the one 
free eye of Rufus Billop opened wide to 
blink at her. She read with perfect concen- 
tration, while the swathed head tried a diffi- 
cult turn on the pillow, and looked up only 
when a muffled voice addressed her in a 
tone of eager inquiry. 

“Was she damaged badly?” 

_ “No, hardly at all,” she soothingly told 
him, and resumed the book. 

The one eye brightened for a moment, 
then doubt shadowed it. “She must have 
been stove upa lot. You needn’t try to keep 
it from me; I can stand it.” 
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“Your car’s all right,’’ she said, rather 
shortly. 

The single eye studied her, still with 
doubt. She was keeping back some dread- 
ful truth. 

“Well, I want that boy—Buzz Titus— 
that’s his name. Send for him, please.’ 

“He’s hanging around outside now some- 
where; but really you shouldn’t; you must 
be quiet, absolutely.” 

“T can’t be quiet till I see Buzz Titus.’ 

“Very well!” Miss Hicks rose with 
marked irritation and left the room. To 
Aunt Beulah, in the living room, eager for 
bulletins, she snappishly remarked, “Per- 
fectly mulish,” and passed on to find Titus. 
She presently led him through the court and 
opened the glass door. “‘ You’re not to talk 
much,” she warned. 

“T ain’t gabby,” protested Buzz. He cast 
an appraising glance at the muffled head, 
but seemed not to be unduly depressed. 
“Hello, Doc.” 

To the annoyance of Miss Hicks, a hand 
of the stricken man went up to his chin and 
informally displaced a bandage that had 
been adjusted with the nicest care. But he 
had cleared the way for distinct speech and 
returned the greeting with animation. 

“Hello there, Buzz! Was she much 


hurt?” 

“No,” said Buzz. 

“Well”? — impatiently — “how much? 
You're not keeping anything back from me, 
are you?” 

“Sure not! She’s all right. Couple of 


fenders and some new glass—’bout all she 
needs. Not hurt. Things like that happen 
t’? any car.” 

“Of course—naturally. Sure that’s all?” 

Buzz Titus hesitated perceptibly. He 
had been keeping something back. The 
owner felt this suppression and made an un- 
successful effort to raise his head from the 


pillow. 

“Ouch!” he said. 

Buzz resolved to come through with all 
the truth. 

“Fact is,” he admitted, “she’s got a long, 
deep scratch on her body. Stone or some- 
thing when she slid.” 

“T knew there was something,” said the 
owner dully. 

“Liable to happen to any car,’’ cheered 


uzz. 

“That’s so,”’ admitted the owner. “Say, 
how long will it take?” 

“Well, I got her back to the shop now. 
*Bout three-four days for the fenders and 
glass.” 

“Four days!”’ There was consternation 
in the owner’s voice. 

““Three, mebbe,’”’ conceded Buzz. 

“Can’t they rush it?” 

“Sure! But that scratch on herbody——” 

“New paint?” 

“Sure!” 

“Oh, well, what do we care? Lots of cars 
have scratches. What’s a scratch?” 

“Sure!” said Buzz. 

“That’s enough,” put in Miss Hicks 
firmly. 

“Oh, all right,” said Buzz Titus meekly. 
He turned as if to go, then seemed to recall 
something. ‘‘How you shootin’, Doc?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m all right.” He recalled his 
Luxton lore. “Shooting on all twelve, 
Buzz. But say, can’t they start on that 
scratch while they do the other things?” 

“Sure!” said Buzz. “TI’ll have Her- 


bert —— 

“That will do,” said Miss Hicks, sternly 
this time. 

“Yes, ma’am, excuse me. So long, boss.” 

“So long, Buzz. Keep at those chaps— 
four days, anyway.” 

“Sure, Doe, I’ll ——” 

Miss Hicks opened the glass door with 
far more energy than the simple act re- 
quired. Buzz Titus, with one cowardly 
glance at her set face, slunk from her pres- 
ence, wincing as the door closed upon him 
with a vicious snap. 

“You really must be quiet,” said Miss 
Hicks. 

“Ts that what all this is for?” 

She saw he was trying to indicate his 
wrappings. 

“Certainly it’s what all that is for; and 
please don’t touch things.” 

Again a hand had pushed aside the band- 
age that impeded utterance. 

“All right, all right! But whoever did 
this did a lot more than was called for. 
They do love to slather on bandages, don’t 
they?” 

“Quiet, now,” she pleaded. 

There was a knock at the door. She 
stepped ae to it, found Aunt Beulah and 
went out to her, closing the door, 
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The Trip by Car 


is Nicer 


HE trip by car is nicer 
than by train, if— 

If your engine runs smooth- 
ly and silently you can drive 
anywhere in comfort, free 
from the dread of repairs on 
the road. . 

Keeping your engine run- 
ning smoothly and quietly is 
largely a matter of accurate, 
positive timing, through a si- 
lent drive. 


WHY TIMING GEARS 
HOWL 
If your timing gears are 
steel, they wi// rasp and grind 
and howl when they become 
worn. That’s about the most 
disturbing noise your engine 
can make. It gives you a sort 
of ““something is wrong” feel- 
ing. It spoils your pleasure in 
driving and destroys your con- 
fidence in your car. 


Celoron Silent Timing 
Gears have all the good qual- 
ities of hard metal gears. And 
they are also resilient, cushion- 
ing shocks, saving wear on 
steel mating gears and the ma- 
chines they drive. In action 
they are permanently positive 
and silent. 


SILENT GEARS FOR 
YOUR CAR 

Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are standard equipment on many 
quality cars. They can be used 
in any timing gear train. 

Your service station or re- 
pair man can put Celoron 
Silent Timing Gears in your 
car. It isn’t a long or expen- 
sive job. 

They will help keep your 
engine quiet, free you from 


the fear of a breakdown on 


your trip. 
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are cut from discs of Celoron, a laminated phenolic condensation 


material, bonded with 


Condensite. 
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These gears drive big punch-presses, pumps, and hoists. 


On all the rugged and delicate production machines Celoron Gears 
work effectively and silently. 
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maybe four days, and Mr. Billop got per- 
fectly excited and told him to get it ready 
in three days or he’d take it to another ga- 
rage, and the boy said he’d surely have it 
done in three days. And then Mr. Billop’s 
going right out again in it and I know some- 
thing perfectly dreadful will happen next 
time—1i just know it!” 

She stared at them with frightened eyes. 

“With that young devil driving him!” 
said Mr. Peck in hushed tones. 

“Billop was driving the car himself,’ 
said Clinch. 

“That’s just it,’”’ said Miss Hicks. “And 
he’s such a reckless driver. He puts it up to 
sixty-five or seventy every chance he gets. 
He told me so yesterday. And of course 
I’m sorry for you gentlemen, losing all that 
money; because you’re bound to lose it, 
the way his mind is set.” 

Mr. Peck here threw off the pretense that 
his concern for Rufus Billop was entirely 
humanitarian. 

“Tf a man’s smarter than I am and stings 
me, I don’t say I wouldn’t hate it; but I 
hate worse to be stung by a fool.” 

“‘Of course,” agreed Miss Hicks. ‘‘I can 
see that. It would make you foolish, too; 
and I’m afraid that’s what this poor fellow 
is—a real fool. I didn’t say anything, but 
I thought so a long time ago.” 

“Why don’t he suicide himself and be 
done with it?”’ demanded Clinch savagely. 

“Tt’ll be suicide—no less—if he ever lets 
that Titus maniac drive him,” said Mr. 
Peck bitterly. 

“Suicide! Self-destruction!” confirmed 
Mr. McIntosh, deeply shocked. ° 

Miss Hicks watched them. They read 
sympathy in her glance. How could they 
know she was maliciously venting on them 
the irritation caused her by Rufus Billop? 
While she looked sympathy, a lightning 
flash of her mind revealed a further, higher 
peak of suffering for these—she still incor- 
rectly thought of them as buzzards. 

‘Suicide,’ she murmured as if to herself. 
Then, glancing secretively at them, “It’s 
queer,” she announced; ‘“‘but of course 
I never ought to say such things. No!” 
She visibly became firm of resolution. “I 
simply must not talk.” 

A breeze of sinister animation swept her 
audience. It questioned with agitated 
looks. 

“What’s this, what’s this?’’ demanded 
Mr. Peck. ‘‘Mustn’t talk of what?” 

Mr. McIntosh was more suave. 

‘My dear child, surely you know we have 
the boy’s best interests at heart. Now”’— 
his glance wheedled—“‘if there chances to 
be something—something of a confidential 
character that concerns the poor chap—to 
whom better could you take it than us that 
would be able, and terribly glad, to give 
maybe a word of advice, as it were?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh”—the girl’s fright- 
ened eyes besought hin—“I know you 
gentlemen are all wrapped up in Mr. Billop; 
but it’s such a delicate matter, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t let myself iy 

“Come, come, lass!”” The voice of Mr. 
McIntosh was husky with a deep, an under- 
standing kindness. Miss Hicks drew a long, 
quivering breath. ‘It’s pretty dreadful, but 
I’m sure I can trust you—all of you.’”’ She 
glanced appealingly at the abject Mr. 
Peck and the staring Clinch—who stared 
with reservations, because hadn’t he once 
before seen this little lady in action—then 
back to the fatherly Mr. McIntosh. “It’s 
suicide I’m afraid of; not merely inviting 
accidents by reckless driving but real sui- 
cide. The strangest thing, the way I came 
to find out about it—he has a book that 
aye it’s perfectly proper to commit sui- 
cide.” 

“What they dare print nowadays!’ 
Thus the outraged Mr. Peck. 

“A book, you say?” demanded Mr. Mc- 
Intosh,. 

“Yes, a regular old suicide book, and he’ll 
sit there and read it by the hour, looking so 
thoughtful.” 

“Thoughtful!”’ sneered Peck. 

“And—I remember it so well—I think 
he did try to do something to himself one 
morning.” 

“Yes, yes!” Mr. McIntosh voiced the 
general impatience. 

“T went to his room as usual, and the bed 
was perfectly empty, and I looked into his 
dressing room and he wasn’t there, and I 
looked into the bathroom where his razors 
are ——” 

“Razors!” It wasa pained whisper from 
Mr. Clinch. 

“And I looked outside, ready to scream, 
and just as I was running to tell his aunt I 
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“The Wanters’’ Will Amaze 


ON’T we all want something? If 
we haven’t money we want a 
million; if we had the million we 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 
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ous discharge. Worthington, how- 
ever, follows and brings her back as 
his wife to the aristocratic home. 
There’s where the story swings into 
drama; for rarely can maid become 


and art of the screen. 


Thanks for the Ad 


OBERT E. SHERWOOD, screen- 
critic of Life, qualifies as a friend 
of the family by four words he wrote 
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i What Mexico Likes 


|ONE prophet with honor 
own (for stage and screen 
only) country. Holbrook 
l|ing the irrepressible Mex- 
dear in ‘‘The Bad Man,”’ will 
e/nost enthusiastic reception 
oed to star or American- 
ict-e in Mexico. So said Gen- 
Lorez Trevino, chief-of- 
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Egage Mary Philbin 


Just for a night her adventure was to have been, but - - ! 


Robert Ellis, Marie 
Prevost and Gertrude Astor in John M. Stahl’s new success, “‘The Wanters.”’ 
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Some More to See — 


COLLEEN Moore IN “ THE HuNTRESS”’ 
—You never know what will happen 
next. How can you, when the idea of 
a white-Indian girl kidnapping an un- 
willing husband is just the story’s start? 
Comedy, drama and everything enter- 
taining are delightfully presented by 
Miss Moore with Lloyd Hughes, Wal- 
ter Long and Russell Simpson in sup- 
port. Even if there weren’t all that, 
the scenic grandeur of backgrounds 
hitherto undiscovered to the camera 
would make ‘“‘The Huntress’’ worth 
hunting up anywhere. 

“TRILBY’’—Enjoyment follows in 
her famous footsteps. Richard Wal- 
ton Tully’s production is scoring not 
only on account of Andree Lafayette’s 
unique portrayal of Trilby and Arthur 
Edmund Carewe’s Svengali, but also 
through deft dramatic development 
amid the 
bizarre at- 
mosphere 
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Dramatic abil- 
Now, having 


', however. 
‘far more. 


ge 


ch however. mean little in 
n 


pression as did John M. Stahl’s pre- 


Presented by Louis B. Mayer and 


Between 


5 G ir 5 DR Cates ied ety Wats ay “or 

oun: vious production, “The Dangerous produced in Stahl’s striking style, “The laughs and 
a pets, Un Wea ss a Age.” Here Leila Burton Wells has Wanters” mirrors most of us. Well fad sepa 
nyes wagging, Mary has been and happily ! most people 


| f| Frank Borzage’s new pro- 
, he Age of Desirt,’? which 
ink title decided on for Dixie 


Penrod’s ‘“‘big sister’? in 
[4 Sam.”’ 
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H * * * 


S|st must keep shining, be- 
€ (2 public orders. As soon as 
“ae 3 finishes her part in 
ler te,” she will go into the 
‘F ning Youth,” adapted from 
Fiian’s society exposé that is 
lin, most of 
tre: novels. 


supplied an effective story, one that 
sounds simple enough in words, but 
provides striking characters with wide 
opportunities for drama and humor in 


For the 


luxury her mistress enjoys. 
thrill of splendor she 
dons her mistress’ 
dresses, and is mistaken 
for a guest by young El- 
liot Worthington, the 
lady’s brother. Onc 
night of wonderment; 
discovery; unceremoni- 


NOTHER thing the Native Sons 


embracing over a hundred houses 
which include the Kin- 
ema, Loew’s State and 
Alhambra, Los Angeles, 
and the Tivoli, San 
Francisco, attest the pop- 
ularity of First National 
Pictures by presenting 
them on every screen. 


' yonder where 
they can find 
such a genie as 


“ s iB é x . . ricaac ff. 
Aha’ Dust in the Da screen translation. can boast is the largest circuit of arises from the 
eee oe recognize . It’s just this: Myra, maid in a __ picture theatres in America. The West Holbrook Blinatas brass bottle and 
society home, wants a taste of the Coast Theatres, Inc., of California, orpaBad Manvy, culos. eA. 9D). 1923 


into Haremland of 
seventy centuries 
ago. Harry Myers, Ernest Torrance 
and Barbara La Marr are just three 
of a dozen prominent stars in Maurice 
Tourneur’s latest surprise. 
“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEsT”’— 
Crowding all theatres. 
“CHILDREN OF Dust’’—Remember 
“Humoresque” and 
remember, too, that 


ore, Mil- this is by the same 
ll; Myrtle director, Frank Bor- 
n jd Elliott zage. A drama of 
ha» already bared hearts and bar- 
ain for this riers of caste, human 


enough to give all of 
us a throb. Pauline 
Garon, Johnny Walker 
and Lloyd Hughes. 

‘* WANDERING 
DAUGHTERS’’—Quot- 
ing the Indianapolis 
Star—‘‘These days 
the wandering boy 


/ 


/, 
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The purpose of this nation- 

wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
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stays home at night, 
but his sister is out 
to all hours chasing 
elusive thrills.” 


When you’ve kidnapped a husband you’ve 

got to fight to hold him — so Colleen Moore 

finds in “* The Huntress.” Other players are 

Lloyd Hughes, Charles E. Anderson and 
Walter Long. 


If only Manta! Glass would write this 


East battles West again—although in this scene 
caption! Anyhow here are Barney Ber- 


from “‘ Thundergate’? Owen Moore plays 
a white man in Oriental disguise. Sylvia 
Breamer and Robert McKim participate in 
the drama of the moment. 


nard and Martha Mansfield in Samuel 
Goldwyn’s picturization of “ Potash and 
Perlmutter.”’ 
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‘TI bet that 


this is Bond Bread !” 


HIS actually happened at a famous country club. 
One of the guests bit into his 


His table-mates scoffed. He insisted. He said that 
nothing but the best home-made could taste as good 
as that—but it could not be home-made bread—its 
texture was too fine and even. 


It was Bond Bread! 


It is quite natural that Bond Bread should taste like 
It is copied from the best of the 43,040 


So they called the steward. 


home-made. 


loaves which housewives submitted to us as their 
idea of the kind of bread they wanted. And the 
ingredients are the same as used at home—all guaran- 
teed pure and genuine, by the “Bond” that is printed 
on the wrapper of each loaf. 


It was lunchtime. 
sandwich and exclaimed: 


“Why this must be made of Bond Bread. 
it is!” 


INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 48) 

staked, which was one-third of an honest 
hundred thousand dollars plus the exorbi- 
tant stipend paid to a couple of conversa- 
tional specialists who could find everything 
but that yon limpet suffers from a suicidal 
mania aggravated by unrequited calf love. 
I’ve spoken!” 

“T don’t say I wouldn’t take half,’ ob- 
served’ Mr. Clinch; “and Seaver talking all 
this and that about him never looking at 
the girl!”’ 

“T don’t say,” returned Mr. McIntosh, 
“T wouldn’t, to an old friend, make my 
share a mite less than half, if I found him 
disposed to haggle.’’ 

“Tf only you two would give me my 
money out!” pleaded Mr. Peck. ‘“‘Every- 
one knows worry kills. Billop will have to 
be quick if he doesn’t outlast me.’’ 

“‘He’ll be quick,”’ put in Mr. McIntosh 
darkly. ‘‘No doubt of that; even a wast- 
rel of your feebleness Paramus, old 
friend, if it’ll ease your anguish I’ll insure 
you myself to survive Billop—of course, 
at a modest premium.”’ 

Mr. Peck turned from his old friend with 
a shudder of repulsion. 

“Got to have it out with Seaver,” said 
Mr. Clinch as they separated. 

Miss Hicks continued her pathetic droop 
until the door shielded her. Then, alone in 
the hall, she became elated. She rejoiced. 
Those old freshes—buzzards—she’d given 
them a good scare. And how eager they’d 
been for just that! And how nicely they’d 
reminded her of suicide! And that old 
butter-voiced smoothy with his silly chat- 
ter about fancies—simply begging to be 
fooled! And his insulting talk about “yon 
poor remnant of a man!”’ How close he’d 
been to having his face scratched to rib- 
bons—ribbons! Even just for that she’d 
see that the bunch of jolly old train robbers 
earned every cent they got—twice over! 
They’d wish they had put their stealings 
into some other scheme! 

Still in the refreshing glow of this en- 
counter, she returned to the bedroom. Aunt 
Beulah, in the chair of Miss Hicks, sat 
reading from an evening paper. 

eS at this intersection, according to 
Officer Waldo N. Grimes, the cars, both 
proceeding at a high rate of speed, met 
head on with the above results. A child 
of three, held by its mother in the back 
seat, was thrown a distance of A, 

“Aunt Beulah!’’ The tone of Miss Hick 
was such that the reader looked up defen- 
sively. ‘I didn’t want to read to him, 
dearie, but he insisted, and you know what 
that means. And he wanted nothing but 
accidents. We’ve found three already that 
was a good deal worse than his accident, 
and he wanted more, and so ha 

“He must be quiet now. Perhaps to- 
morrow you can read, and besides’’—she 
broke off to glance at the stricken man with 
manifest irritation—“in a few days he’s 
going out to have another himself.” 

The sarcasm passed over his head, but he 
cheerfully called: ‘Three days, Buzz says; 
but probably they’ll loaf on the job and 
take four. I’m pretending I can’t expect it 
under four. Aunt Beulah, we were bowling 
along so beautifully—it was like flying. I’d 
real flying, too. I think I’ll look into 
that.” 

At a signal from Miss Hicks, Aunt Beu- 
lah withdrew. 

“You know you're to be quiet. If you’re 
not, I’ll send for Doctor Seaver and he’ll 
give you something—shoot it into you.” 

“Very well, I’ll be quiet if you'll sit 
there. Come closer. No, don’t read, just 
Site 

He became still, as promised, for a long 
time. Then she was aware that he stirred 
the covers of the bed. 

“No, no,’ she commanded; but he stub- 
bornly brought out a hand and reached it 
for one of hers. 


ice.” But he clung to it. 
his one eye upon her. “ 
he asked. 
“Yes—lucky!” , 
“T don’t mean about the 
much hurt. I mean abou 
You can’t go now.” 
“Of course not—lie q 
“Tt couldn’t have hap 
time, could it?” 
“No; oh, no.” 
He tightened his grasp 
“You don’t feel foolish 
here, do you? Do you? 
she hadn’t answered. a, 
“Of course not! Quiet noy 
“Wasn’t our dance good 
night when we talked—that w 
“Yes 7vesie: 2 
“T’ll tell you My xi 
He made an effort to turn. 
but gave this up after a twin 
“There, you see?”’ 
“No, but listen. Let’s tal 
and open, the way we were las 
my wanting you here and yo) 
go, and all that.” 
“But you know I’m not a 
“We'll have another party 
I’m out. I'll drive myself ¢ 
to show you. And we'll dan 
good, wasn’t it?” 
“Oh, of course it was.” 
Desperately she withdrew | 
his hot grasp and stood up, by 
her with a clutch at her skiri 
“Don’t turn on the light y 
some more. You don’t know 
ful it is to sit in that car an/ 
going! You’ll come out wit 
I'll want to try it out 
from the shop. But 
You'll see how well I ea 
rhythm of the thing and th 
models—that’s psychology 
We'll plan for Saturday. 
be the way you were las 
Miss Hicks had been ur 
for three hours. Her 
stretched the wires ever 
and one of them snapp 
“How can I be—like 
were kind last night.” 
“Kind? Why, I coul 
“Oh, intelligent then! J} 
ent.” he! 
“Intelligent? Haven't 
you all about the car? By th 
feel a bit frightened when 
bringing me iT ‘- 
“Oh-h-h-h!” The remaing 
had snapped. “How I wish 
you and hurt you! That’s 
exactly what I wish! I—I’ 
He groped for her with thi 
had turned and was gone it 
Luxton speed. No use-try] 
their actions—creatures off 
Beulah came presently. | 
“That girl is simply all 
“And no wonder! She had 
things tedo this afternoon wl! 
you in. A sight you y 
way, she’s shut herself 
her voice sounds queer, 
going to rest, and I co 
but if I read you any n 
murder me—so that’ 
talk to you, but if youy 
to call me.” 
“No wonder she’s do 
if she was scared, buts 
“‘No, not scared a bit; 
the times I saw her, WI 
for things. But, of cout 
Even so, she’s got a 
bet they get sick and 1 ed 
have things happen en 
“T’ll bet they do,” 
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CORPORATE 
DISTRIBUTION 


The 20thCentury Method of Reducing Costs for the Consumer 


STS 


““THE BRIDGE between the manufacturer and 
the consumer must be shortened, and the toll 
cut.”’ This is the verdict of economists, financial 
experts, of business men and of the people. 


Corporate Distribution, the most far reaching 
business development of recent years, does cut 
the toll; it does give the people better merchan- 
dise at a lower cost. 


The most astounding demonstration of the 
power of Corporate Distribution to deliver 
better goods for less money is now being made 
by the Real Silk Hosiery “Mills of Indianapolis. 


In less than four years these Mills have be- 
come the largest of their kind in the world. 
Millions of women are today buying REAL SILK 
Guaranteed Hosiery direct from the Mills at 
mill prices—regularly. The Real Silk Repre- 
sentative is welcomed into the home because 
he offers the consumer an outstanding silk 
hosiery value. 

Corporate Distribution is an old economic 
principle applied to present day needs. It is 
based on the elimination of waste. It brings 
into play every known weapon for combating 
costs: straight-line manufacture, modern fac- 
tory equipment and efficiency, volume produc- 
tion and specialization. 


It takes into consideration both manufacture 
and distribution. Its concentrated control ex- 
tends from the raw silk in the filature in Japan 
to the finished product delivered to the con- 
sumer in the home. 


Corporate Distribution involves the obtain- 
ing of raw silk in Japan, bringing it to the Mills 


' one corporate act—hence the befitting name, 


ct Indianapolis, knitting it into beautiful, per- 
fect fitting silk hosiery and delivering it to the 
home of the wearer. From the procuring of raw 
materials to delivering the finished product, the 
consumer receives the benefit of each saving 
effected by the elimination of intermediate 
profits. The whole task of production and dis- 
tribution is handled by a single organization as 
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ns 
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Corporate Distribution. 


Public enthusiasm for Corporate Distribution 
amounts almost to a national demonstration. 
No amount of additional machinery and no 
amount of day and night work at the Mill 
apparently can produce as much REAL &SiLK 
Guaranteed Hosiery as the people want. 


This enormous demand for our product is 
concrete evidence that the consumer fully rec- 
ognizes the positive benefit of Corporate Dis- 
tribution—a better quality of silk hosiery for 
less money. 


Corporate Distribution not only reduces 
prices but enables us to render the customer a 
better service. The Real Silk Representative, 
assigned to your neighborhood and supervised 
by our local service office in your city, calls with 
a full display of samples. Comfortably seated 
in your own home, where your wardrobe is 
handy, you select from a range of more than 
forty colors the exact hosiery shades to match 
your shoes and gowns. Your hosiery is mailed 
to you parcel post, C. O. D. direct from the 
U. S. post office branch in our Mills. 


eACi/1 Prices 
Box or Six Pairs Lapies’ Hosisry . . . 
Box or Six Pairs Mew’s Super-Sgervice Socks 


$8.00 
46.00 


“Toes, heels and tops are made of special processed lisle 
to insure longer wear.”” 


REAL SILK HosigeryY MILLs ; INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 
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Copyrighted 1923 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
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This gold button identifies the Real Silk Representative 
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Majestic 
Underground 
Garbage 
Receiver 


¥ he 


EW — BURI 


I2 gallon si 
complete wi th can $1080 


REMOVING CAN 


E 


NSTALL at kitchen door. Avoid 

walking to back fence. Conven- 
ient, odorless, out-of-sight, dog- 
proof, fly-proof, sanitary. 


Consists of Keystone copper steel 
shell, a Majestic galvanized can, and 
cast-iron top with hinged lid, open- 
ing to foot-pressure on lever. 


Made in sizes from 5 to 20 gallons. 
Prices $7.80 to $14.70 complete. 
Slightly higher west of Denver. Sold 
everywhere by hardware, depart- 
ment stores and building supply deal- 
ers. Get yours today, 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON — INDIANA 
The Galt Stove & Furnace Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Bury Your Garbage (an 


; 
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THE HANDICAP OF A COLLEt 
TO A BUSINESS WOM 


the others it was a different question. I 
finally had to let her go.” 

The circulation manager had been lis- 
tening. 

“Do you remember that other girl we 
had? She had light curly hair and used to 
shake it like a mane when she was dis- 
pleased.” 

His chief grinned. 

“T should say Ido. You made enough of 
a rumpus at the time.” 

The circulation manager turned to me. 

‘She looked promising. She had made 
high grades in English and had a pleasant 
appearance. But she was too much for me.” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“Well, the first week she listened to us. 
But from the second week she told every- 
one in the establishment how to run his or 
her part of the business. I recall one un- 
godly row with one of the older men. She 
was elucidating some point for him, when 
he rose in his chair and he shouted: ‘We 
have been running this business for twenty 


years without your help. We have studied ° 


it and lived it, until it is a part of us. We 
know something about it. That is one 
thing they did not teach you at college.’ 
‘Oh, yes, they did,’ she answered. ‘Did 
what?’ he yelled in reply. ‘They taught us 
that business pushes you into a rut.’ She 
kept the whole place on edge. She did not 
last long.” 


Intellectual Snobbery 


A personnel manager in a merchandising 
establishment summed her views rather 
well: 

“The college girl does not realize that 
knowledge is the common heritage of all. 
She is an intellectual snob. She has no 
monopoly of knowledge. She may have 
had a little more leisure to acquire it than 
the girl who earns her own living; but the 
other girl has been learning too. She far 
overestimates the gap that exists between 
her and the business girl at whose side she 
works. If there is any gap at all—I am not 
sure that there is—I think that the busi- 
ness girl has just as much to tell the young 
college woman as the latter has to tell her.” 

I agreed with her last statement, and she 
continued: ‘‘ When I see people like you’”’ — 
her pleasant way of excepting present com- 
pany—‘“‘I feel as if I would have given 
anything to have been able to attend col- 
lege. But when I look at the majority of 
the specimens I am perfectly reconciled to 
my collegeless lot.’ 

She is a charming person, well-read, in- 
terested in art and music, a good conversa- 
tionalist. I found no sense of loss in her 
company. In fact, this was my first inkling 
that she was not a college graduate. But 
I met her attitude on all sides. A banker 
and a manufacturer whom I had cornered 
at a tea suggested that the college training 
was to blame. 

“Your young college woman does know 
it all,’’ agreed the banker. “‘I employ a few 
thousand people, about 30 per cent women. 
We have a house library. Ninety per cent 
of the women avail themselves of the books. 
Only 10 per cent of the college women take 
out books.” 

“Perhaps they secure their technical 
books elsewhere,” I suggested. 

“They could not; at least, they could 
not get as good as we have to offer. They 
just are not reading them.” 

“Why do you not talk frankly to them— 
give them an idea of the better opportuni- 
ties for development, and ———’”’ 

He silenced me with a gesture. 

“Did you ever try to give an idea to a 
college woman?”’ 

“Yes,” I said indignantly; ‘but never 
to a man.” 

He turned to the manufacturer. 

“You see’’—he indicated me—‘‘a col- 
lege woman.” And then, in different vein, 
he continued: 

“No, I think we have better results with 
the women who have grown up with the 
business. The college turns them out with 
the idea that they have the torch of civili- 
zation in their hands, and they proceed to 
light up.” 

The manufacturer chimed in: ‘The col- 
lege is right and it is wrong, at the same 
time. The college emphasizes the cultural 
aspect of education. Women are naturally 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the refining influence of the world. I re- 
member an engineering trip I took as a 
young man; thirty young engineers, with a 
couple of cooks and a few straggling sery- 
ants; not a woman in the outfit. I wish 
you could have seen that crowd at the 
table! Manners? It took months of careful 
home training after my return to cure me 
of the effects of that trip. We look to the 
women to keep us up to the mark, and it is 
right that college should recognize the fact. 
But college ought not to turn out such self- 
centered little products.” 

I simply listened. The banker took up 
the conversational ball. 

“Yes, they stress examination grades and 
French clubs and swimming meets. Then 
let the girl enter business. What does the 
business care if she did make high credit in 
major Italian? What does the business care 
if she did hold the secretaryship of her law 
club? What does the business care if she 
did make the hockey team? Not! Business 
is from Missouri—you have got to show it.” 

‘All right,” I said. ‘But it stands to 
reason that a girl who is outstanding at 
college is more likely to make her mark in 
the world of business—that is, if she cares 
to enter it.” 

“Only if she is adaptable,’ argued the 
banker. “‘And you find mighty few of her. 
Anyway, deliver me from women in busi- 
ness until they are confirmed old maids or 
widows.” 

‘Give me the old maids,” said the manu- 
facturer. “I am afraid of the widows.” 

I left them to their frivolous conversa- 
tion. 

But they were partly right. A college girl 
does expect to have capital made of her 
college experience. A girl with several 
years of graduate training came to me one 
afternoon. 

“Can you talk to me a few minutes?” 
she asked. ‘‘I have permission to leave the 
floor for a few minutes.” 

“ Assuredly,” said I. ‘‘Sit down and let 
me help you if I am able.” 


A Discontented Novice 


“T am selling dresses,’”’ she began. ‘‘ You 
know something of my training. I ex- 
pected to do something big in retail busi- 
ness. But I am just about through.” 

“Not after a few weeks, I hope.” 

“Yes. I am treated no differently from 
any other girl in the department; my salary 
is no more, my privileges are no greater. 
And with all my training!” 

“What would you like to do?” I asked. 

“‘T would like to handle people. I would 
like to do something worth while in the 
business. Whereas, now y 

I interrupted her. 

“T see your viewpoint. But will you look 
at ours for a minute? Can you suggest any- 
thing constructive as far as the business is 
concerned? Do you know ‘enough about 
the department in which you work to be 
more valuable than the other sales persons 
who are at work there?” 

“No, but ey 

“Let me finish, please. If you take the 
time to master the details of the business, 
you will find opportunity to use all your 
splendid training. You will be able to doa 
worthy piece of work, and you can handle 
people to your heart’s content. Business 
loves to put as much responsibility on the 
individual as he can carry. But you must 
not be too impatient. There is so much to 
learn.” 

*‘T am not sure that I want to learn,’ she 
replied a trifle tartly. “You talk like this 
because the store pays your salary. I do 
not have to work at drudgery in any de- 
partment store if I do not want to.” 

“No,” Lagreed. ‘‘But do you recall how 
differently you talked a few weeks ago? It 
is because of people like you that business 
is skeptical of college people.” 

I then turned the conversation into more 
pleasant channels. But the girl had touched 
on another important point—the reason for 
the college girl in business. 

The average business woman is in busi- 
ness because of hard necessity. She may 
say that she is working because she likes 
extra pin money. She may claim that the 
neighbors all think she is foolish because 
she works when she does not need to. But, 
entre nous, she is really at work because 
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she requires a certain am 
not much—to cover her per, 
sorts to protect her from to 
and a modicum of fuel to kee 
engine running. 
The college woman 5 
She may need the money, 
she can make money more | 
more allied with her training 
feel obliged to stay in busines 
prowling wolves. There area 
tives. She approaches busing 
a sober, speculative mien. Sh 


appraising glances. She ac 
reservations. Then why doe 
it at all? 


Various motives may actu 

During her college career 
continually from the lecture 
on the campus that the mai 
istence is service. ¥ 

She has personally helped; 
at the settlement. She has; 
to wait on table one evening ; 
the waitresses may have thei) 
has contributed to a fund {| 
phans by denying herself ce| 
She is already primed to se 
She turns to business as them 
which she will serve. At thi; 
ous little difficulties may ari 


company. We were eng: 
verse, when he burst out wit 
“Bolsheviks, that is what 
sheviks!”’ : 
“What is the matter?” Js 
prise. =. | 
“Did you see that girl-] 
passed through this office ju! 
I had not given her any pi! 
tion and said as much. 
“We promised her a 
Thank heaven, it is aln 
thinks that we are running ¢) 
establishment. We are, so 1) 
to the house is concerned, J 
she want? The lockers are it 
commodious for the employ, 
them moved from the basen 
floor. The lunch room is i 
enough to the cesthetic ey| | 
scheme for doirg it over. |= 
employes stop for their aftend 
She does not insist upon tl) 
could give a choice—tea, e 
She told me that she hada 
the conditions publie throu 1 
odical. I told her to go ahea 
baked college fanatics ——’ 
“Not so fast,’ I broke | 
know anything about ite y 
tions in the lockers. Ih 
room. Itis clean and that ip 
I am no proper judge of thal 
for I am overfastidious abou} 
the tea proposition, I havelé 
employers say that the ten-} 
tea gave an impetus for 
equivalent to another hour. 


going to tell us exactly hi 
whole business?” 
“No,” I answered; “bet 
know how. Only, if you 
open mind, the wind could)" 
out more easily.” a, 
I had not intended to fini, 
had caught myself in the Ip 
prevent making a suggestio), 
“You young ones! 
ever manage to revolve 
along?” i. 
Thave often wondel 
Incidentally, if the 
do her bit toward ma 


bend over at work. 
ever heard came from 
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/Gould I have my old stooi 
a| like I’m a-workin’’ at the 
> ith it taken away from me.” 
d gm could never be a motive 
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40 our college woman: An- 
ir her entry into business may 
jure of the unknown. Itlooms 
gat and mysterious emprise, 
je and adventure. A young 
iaintancs recently said, 
ous to work in that big place! 
< you would be thrilled to 


rills, of course. But the pre- 
713 come from shooting pains 
dknees. Later thrills may 
)| he voice of the chief over the 
'“J thought that was to be 
; orning. Why is it not?’ 

s luncheon I sat next to the 
iextile factory. 
lvertise for college women to 
fly positions. I don’t any 


: employment manager is a 
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worst and then refer them to the personnel 
manager and enjoin them under penalty 
not to use my name.”’ 

She had covered in a word the real open 
sesame to romance in business—knowledge 
and experience. There is a lure, fascina- 
tion, about business that makes it almost 
irresistible. How many men with years and 
independent wealth on the credit side of 
their ledger continue to stay in business be- 
cause of pure interest in the game! But 
these men have studied business as if it 
were a jealous mistress. They have learned 
its ways, they have penetrated its myster- 
ies, they have mastered its intricacies. This 
is not the process of a month or two—no, 
not even of a year or two. And during the 
mastery of the game there is plain, hard 
work. 

Aside from the fascination that business 
holds because of its unplumbed depths, 
however, there is its vast possibility as a 
medium of self-expression. Self-expression 
has become a modern shibboleth. Every- 
body is doing it. As I come into contact 
with some of those who are seeking it, I won- 
der why they take the trouble—there is so 
little to express. Of course, people cannot 
be sorted into groups with the same facility 
with which rabbits of different colors could 
be separated. They do not lend themselves 
readily to classifications like clever, ar- 
tistic, dull, mechanical; or, teacher, mer- 
chant, lawyer, home maker, author. But 
would the college be evincing too maternal 
a strain if it put forth a wise, directing hand 
to point a possible way to its young alum- 
ne? I know that most colleges do have 
occupational bureaus and senior and gradu- 
ate counselors. The terms sound well. But 
Iam wondering to what extent these bodies 
function. A senior class has such poten- 
tialities. Four years of rich, cultural experi- 
ence have been poured into their lives; 
experience that has been cumulative but 
not distributive. Graduation lets down the 
dam and these young lives flood the pro- 
fessional, the business, the social fields. Are 
there canals and locks to give some direc- 
tion to the overflowing streams? 

I was dragged into a senior tea some 
months ago. Their talk was all eager plans 
for next year. Three of them who were 
as dissimilar as could be, but were great 
friends, were counting upon being together. 

“Tf you take a tea room, Marion,” said 
one whom they called Ruth, ‘‘Alice and I 
will take part With you. But I think it 
would be heaps more fun to be in a bank.” 

Marion was agreeable enough. 

“Well, I do not mind, just so we can be 
together.” 

There was no question in the minds of 
the young persons who were present. All 
were going to do something. The point at 
issue seemed to be what they would do. I 
made a few tentative suggestions; but I 
had only a few minutes with the girls. And 
I really had no business to advise them, ex- 
cept on the basis that any older person may 
give deep counsel to younger ones. But I 
felt that someone who had taken time to 
study them a bit, and had had sufficient 
experience in life to make her qualified to 
advise them, would have had a very in- 
teresting work before her. 


Thought She Was Exploited 


But to return to our business woman who 
is seeking self-expression: Self-expression 
is a familiar friend to her. She has talked 
about it from one to three A.M. when she 
should have been cramming general phil- 
osophy. She has written several English 
themes dealing with it. She has even heard 
it more than once from the lecture platform 
and she expects a sympathetic attitude 
toward her in her endeavor to find the 
correct medium. She has always had this 
sympathetic attitude. 

Her first encounter with business will 
loave her cold. Business is not sympathetic. 
It is not in the least interested in her in- 
dividually. After all the fine words have 
been said, after all the beautiful lines have 
been written, business has just one raison 
d’étre—to make fat little profits on invest- 
ments. If the college woman can be of 
assistance in that respect, she is welcome. 
If not, there is separation without undue 
regrets. Business does not take her on her 
own valuation. It is decidedly not as a 
man “‘thinketh in his heart, so is he’”’; itis 
as a man—or woman—proveth, so is he—or 
she. The contrast in this respect between 
college and business is enormous. 

Not long ago a woman of about thirty- 
five visited the employment manager of a 
large department store. She had splendid 
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recommendations and a fine personal pres- 
ence. The employment manager felt that 
she offered good possibilities and decided to 
put her in a position that would give her 
an opportunity to show her ability—if she 
had any. The inspector-wrappers seemed 
to offer the field. She was given certain 
supervisory work in connection with them. 
The initial salary was not large. 

Within a month she was back in that 
employment office. My friend, the em- 
ployment manager, has repeated the con- 
versation to me. 

“T want to talk to you about salary,” 
began Miss Blank. 

“Yes?”’ questioned my friend. 

“Yes; I am not adequately paid. Do 
I see you or someone else about an in- 
crease?”’ 

“You can talk it over with me if you 
like. What basis do you have for your 
request?” 

“Frankly, I think that you are trying to 
get a high grade of service without paying 
for it. I know what I can do and so do 
you.” 

“But I do not,” objected my friend. “I 
hope that you have the ability that you 
think you have. I am eagerly waiting to 
find out.” 

“Tf you do not know, why did you put 
me in a responsible position? You would 
not have me there if I could not fill the bill, 
and I want to be recompensed for my work 
accordingly.” 

“But you have not proved yourself,” 
was the insistent answer. ‘Work into your 
job until you begin to see its possibilities. 
It will be worth more money—if you de- 
velop it.” 

“Hiverybody likes me,’”’ continued Miss 
Blank. ‘It does not take ten years to 
show your worth.” 

My friend concluded to me: ‘And that 
is the sixth person whom we have tried out 
for that position.” 

It takes a long time before anyone be- 
comes invaluable to a business. And then, 
when he dies, the business goes right along 
without him. : 


Men Like Ants 


Some years ago I was glimpsing the im- 
mensity of the prairies from the vantage 
point of Pike’s Peak. I surrendered my 
field glasses to my companion and indicated 
a silver thread that was a river and a chang- 
ing dot that was perhaps fifty people. He 
trained the glasses in the direction I had 
suggested. 

He looked for a few moments in silence, 
and then he said, ‘‘Men like ants. Does 
not this make you feel insignificant?” 

Of course, there is no need for a college 
woman to enter the business world feeling 
insignificant. But many business people 
feel as did a successful man who said: 

“College people expect. to accomplish 
wonders too rapidly. They fail to realize 
that as far as business is concerned, they 
are not graduates, but are just entering 
kindergarten. Humility coupled with a 
real desire to learn is the ground of all 
business achievement.” 

“Make haste slowly” is particularly ap- 
plicable at the beginning of a business ca- 
reer. 

This deliberation combined with open- 
mindedness would preclude any such dem- 
onstration of the superiority complex as the 
following illustration: 

A college girl with considerable interest 
in textiles was placed in the office of a buyer 
of home furnishings. She had scarcely 
learned the names of the other persons in 
the office before she confided to the em- 
ployment manager that the buyer had no 
taste. 

“Why not?’’ was asked. 

“Tf he did, he would not require special 
sales to dispose of the products that he has 
bought.” 

When this judicial pronouncement 
reached the buyer—and such remarks al- 
ways do come to the ears of the individual 
concerned—the girl found her usefulness 
much curtailed. That buyer was more 
open-minded than most or she would have 
found it necessary to seek other outlet for 
her business urge. 

This uncompromising attitude evinces 
itself in other ways. It damns the rank 
and file of business, which will never be 
college-trained; and the rank and file is 
the bone and sinew of all business enter- 
prise. It adopts a superior attitude, which 
necessitates talking down to business associ- 
ates. This, aside from being poor analysis, 
is miserable strategy. I saw a good talk 
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lose all of its effect because it began, ‘‘My 
good woman.” : 

The basis can never be ‘‘you’’—“TJ.” 
It must be ‘‘we.”’ If I am dealing with 
persons who sell, I speak of ‘us sales per- 
sons.” 1 can do it with all honesty; for, 
aside from the fact that I have sold, I do 
feel entirely one with them. As far as that 
is concerned, I, like everyone else in the 
world, am a sales person. I cannot see 
that it makes a great amount of difference 
whether the commodity to be sold is linen 
or legal advice, bonds or stories. 

I asked a man who is interested in busi- 
ness with the capital B how he liked college 
women on his staff. He answered: ‘The 
last time I talked on that subject I got into 
trouble with the university of Iam 
dumb forevermore. But college women are 
all right. We have just been expecting too 
much from them.” 

The common belief seems to be that 
college is a philosopher’s touchstone that 
transmutes common lead into gold. Col- 
lege is able to sharpen the tools in the kit 
bag. But if there are only two or three 
tools, college can only sharpen two or three. 
It cannot put a razor edge on six. I know 
a poor specimen of individual who is doing 
an innocuous piece of work in a factory. 
| She was pointed out to me one day. 

“Just imagine!” said my informant. 
| “She spent four years at a first-class col- 
lege!”’ 

‘‘What of it?’”? I answered. ‘It is more 
terrible to imagine how she would have 
been without those four years.” 

College cannot turn a mule into a thor- 
oughbred, nor cotton into linen. It can 
| make the mule less balky and smooth the 
| creases from the cotton. But too many 
people representing the cotton variety have 
strayed into business. 
| And business, with an eye already a bit 

prejudiced, has said, “See, the threads are 
| not linen!” 

But cotton is not to be despised. It has 
important uses, quite as constructive as 
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to talk about psychoanalysis in general— 
rather too large asubject—with its relations 
to art and medicine. He was going to talk 
about the simple, commonplace actions of 
everyday life as clews to the unconscious— 
first, the so-called trivial ones. Nothing is 
really trivial. The tunes we whistle, the 
songs we sing, nine times out of ten have a 
wish-thought behind them. An amusing 
case of this had come to him the other day. 
A man had consulted him because he was 
being driven mad by a tune that ran in his 
head night and day. It was the Funeral 
March of a Marionette. Well, when it turned 
out that he was unhappily married and that 
his wife’s name was Dolly it wasn’t very 
hard to see whose funeral it was that he was 
mentally staging. 

Aunt Georgy was perfectly delighted. 
She saw that psychoanalysis was going to 
make life in Jefferson infinitely more enter- 
| taining. The sphere of gossip was so re- 
markably extended. In old times one could 
_ only talk about what had been done, said 

or written; but now what was dreamed, 

what was desired, and, best of all, what 

was entirely omitted could be made as in- 
_ teresting asa crime. She wriggled down into 

her chair with pleasure as he went on to 

take up the question of the types that peo- 

ple fell in love with. Of course, we have all 
_ noticed how people tend to fall in love again 
_ and again with the same type. The spoiled 
/ weak son is forever looking for a mother 
type to take care of him; the girl brought 
up under the domination of the father idea 
is attracted by nothing but protective older 
types of men. 

Lisburn went on to describe such cases in 
greater detail so accurately that all through 
the audience married couples were nod- 
ding to one another and themselves. He 
described also a variant of this: How some 
people always abused the type that at- 
tracted them most; the virile man who is 
forever making fun of feminine weaknesses, 
the womanly woman always taking on 
about man’s wickedness; they’re afraid of 
the black magic they attack; they are try- 
ing to exorcise the spell 

As soon as the lecture was over, and while 
eager members of the audience were crowd- 
ing to the platform to discuss with the 
speaker the cases of mysterious friends 
who had dreamed this and forgotten that, 
Aunt Georgy beckoned to Norma. 
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SCHOOL TIME is 
SWEATER, TIME 


School days are made more joy- 
ous for children and parents 
too, when a Caprt SwEATER 
finds its place in your boy’s or 
girl’s wardrobe for school wear. 


Capet Sweaters for CHILDREN 
like Cadet Hosiery combine good 
style with sturdy endurance. In- 
tertwined yarns, knitted by our 
special process of strengthening 
and reinforcing throughout, in- 
sure sweaters of exceptional dura- 
bility that will always hold their 
original trim, well-tailored shape. 


Reinforced shoulders are proof 
against sagging—double welted 
pockets bulged with treasure will 
not tear out at the corner— 
rip-proof buttonholes defy wear. 
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Children—and menand women, 

too. Look for the Cadet Label. It 

represents unwavering quality 

and true economy of long wear. 
If your dealer does not carry CADET 


Sweaters, write for the name of 
the Caper DEALER nearest you 


Capet Knittine Co. 
1754 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Also makers of CADET HOSIERY for Men, 


Women and Children in all fabrics, styles and 
colorings—all at reasonable prices. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
quietly out of the back door into the gar- 
den as Norma and the seer entered at the 
front. 

“Well, here he is, Aunt Georgy, ” Norma 
shouted from the threshold, as if she had 
done a good deal for an elderly relation. 

He came in and shook hands, unruffled 
by Norma’s introduction. 

““Where’s Evie?” Norma went on in a 
tone rather like a sheriff’s officer. 

‘She was so sorry—she had an engage- 
ment,” said Aunt Georgy, quite as if it were 
true. 

Norma gave a short shout. 

““Oh, Ken knows she doesn’t like him,” 
she said; ‘‘and as a matter of fact, he isn’t 
very keen about her.” 

Lisburn looked at Miss Hadley, not ex- 
actly embarrassed, but as if to say that 
when you told a thing to Norma you told it 
to the whole world. Aunt Georgy was in- 
terested in his not denying the accusation. 
She had never before happened to meet a 
man who actually did not like Evie. 

“You don’t admire my little niece?’’ she 
said, in her tone of seeking information 
merely. 

“No, ”? shouted Norma from the hearth- 
rug. “He thinks she’s too colorless, too 
much tied up with inhibitions to be inter- 
esting.” 

“Of course, I see your niece’s great 
charm,”’ he answered; ‘‘but, as I said the 
other night, we all have our own type—the 
type that particularly appeals—and I am 
attracted to amore active, aggressive type.” 

““That’s why he likes me,”’ said Norma, 
with her mouth not empty of chocolate 
cake—“‘because I lead a great, free, ramp- 
ing life. Isn’t that true, Ken?” 

‘‘T’m sure it’s true you lead a great, free, 
ramping life, Norma,” said her aunt. 

“Yes, and that’s why I’m so healthy,” 
answered Norma, and she danced a little on 
her flat-heeled shoes. They were large 
shoes, but then, she was a large woman. 

Aunt Georgy was surprised to find her- 
self a partisan. It annoyed her to hear her 
favorite niece dismissed as attractive to 
other men but not to this reader of human 
hearts. 

She said almost pettishly, “Evie is 
healthy, too—one of the healthiest people 
I ever knew.”’ 

“‘T bet she has dreams,” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Everybody dreams, Aunt Georgy,” 
said Norma, really astonished at her aunt’s 
ignorance of the facts of life. “‘If you don’t 
remember your dreams, that only shows 
that they are so awful that you don’t allow 
them to come up into your conscious at all.” 

Aunt Georgy was opening her mouth to 
contradict, but found that Lisburn was 
speaking. 

“That’s the theory, Miss Hadley,’ he 
said, less positively than Norma; ‘‘that 
everyone dreams, and that our dreams rep- 
resent our unfulfilled and unacknowledged 
desires. A type like—like Miss 

“Like Evie,” said Norma, a foe to last 
names. 

“That type,’ Lisburn went on—“‘so re- 
strained, so inhibited, so what is called well- 
bred, is particularly likely to have dreams 
and almost certain to be unwilling to admit 
having them.” 

He stopped as a slight sound at the door 
that led to the garden made them all 
turn. Little Evie was standing there—had 
evidently been standing there for some time. 
She had on a sky-blue dress, a large child- 
ish hat and her arms were full of cherry 
blossoms. She looked more than usually 
like a fashion plate of the ’40’s. 

Norma immediately shouted at her, ‘‘ You 
do dream, don’t you, Evie? Be honest for 
once in your life.” 

Aunt Georgy, who was herself an honest 
person, was aware of an utterly unsup- 
pressed wish that, whatever the facts were, 
Evie would say that she had never had a 
dream in her life. Instead the girl, with her 
blue eyes fixed on Lisburn, was nodding 
slowly. 

“T’ve begun to dream lately,” she said in 
a low tone. 

Norma was delighted. 

“T knew it,’”’ she said. ‘I’d have bet on 
its Its extraordinary how one gets to know 
these things. Tell us what your dream is 
about, Evie.’ 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Aunt Georgy. 
“Tsn’t a person allowed mere than one 
dream nowadays?” 

: Evie sank down on the sofa at her aunt’s 
eet. 

“Mine's always the same,’ 
mured, 


said Norma. 


’ she mur- 
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“Ah,” said Lisburn, ‘‘arecurrent dream.” 
He looked at her with interest. ‘Does it 
trouble you?” 

Evie made a cooing sound like a dove, in 
doubt. Norma began to tease her to tell. 
Aunt Georgy thought she was tiresome, 
nagging and bothering like that. She told 
her to let Evie alone. Norma shrugged her 
shoulders. 

Ltis50 characteristic ef that intro- 
verted type,” she said, ‘‘not to be willing 
to be frank enough to be cured.” 

“Can one be cured?” asked Evie, and 
she raised her eyes to Lisburn. 

He was a busy man, and he had stood 


up to go. 

“T might—if it troubles you—be able to 
help you.” 

“Even,” said Evie, ‘though you are not 


interested in my type?” 

“Oh,” cried Norma, ‘‘isn’t that like you, 
Evie! You overheard the whole thing, and 
instead of having it out then and there, as 
I should have, you wait and give him a 
poisoned dig in the ribs when he’s trying to 
be nice to you.” 

Evie repeated in exactly the same tone: 
“Fiven Those you are not interested in 
my ty 

au m “Slweye interested in a case,” he 
answered. 

They exchanged unfriendly looks. 
Then he came to the sofa to say good-by 
to Aunt Georgy. She was rummaging for a 
pencil among the litter of papers and books 
beside her. She wanted to write down the 
name of his book, but he insisted very civ- 
illy on sending it to her. 

hen he and Norma had gone Aunt 
Georgy turned to Evie. 

“T’m glad,” she said, “that you did not 
tell them what your ‘dream was about. 
They would have been sure to make some- 
thing horrid out of it.” 

“T ecouldn’t tell them.” 

“You mean it is horrid?” 

“T hadn’t made it up yet,’’ answered 
Evie. ‘Dear Aunt Georgy, I never, never 
dream. I’m always asleep before I get the 
covers well tucked in at the nape of my 
neck, and I never wake up until someone 
comes in and opens the shutters. Norma 
was so determined that I should have a 
dream—perhaps she won’t be so pleased. 
Mine is going to be a hard one to interpret. 
Interested in cases, is he? Well, mine is 
going to be an interesting one. Wait till 
we ae his book.” 

The book was left at the door after din- 
ner, and Aunt Georgy plunged at once into 
it. She habitually read as a famished ani- 
mal eats, tearing the heart out of a book, 
utterly oblivious of the world until she had 
finished. At last she looked up. 

“Really, Evie,” she exclaimed, “I’m 
afraid you can’t get a dream out of this. 
I’m not old-fashioned, but I must say de 
She did not say what it was she must say. 

Evie took the book calmly. 

“Of course, I shall be perfectly innocent 
as to what my dream means, Aunt Georgy,” 
she said. “Let’s see. X, a young employe 
in a shoe factory, dreamed y good- 
ness, what an unpleasant man X iat have 
been! Now this isn’t bad —— Or, no, that 
would involve mother. I don’t want to 
drag poor mother into it. Something won- 
derful might be done with a tune—Old 
Black Joe, if only his name were Joe, which 
it isn’t. . And I shall begin to do a 
strange and apparently meaningless thing— 
to havea compulsion. I mean—like butter- 
ing my bread on both sides 

“Don’t you think it’s a little danger- 
ous?”’ said Aunt Georgy. “They interpret 
everything so oddly.” 

“Yes, it’s dangerous; but everything is. 
If you do nothing, that’s the worst of all.’’ 
And Evie sank into the book. 

A few days later, when Lisburn reached 
home in the late afternoon, he found a note 
waiting for him at his house. It was written 
in Evie’s neat, fine hand, and said: 


Dear Mr. Lisburn: Do you remember offer- 
ing to help me in case the dream—of which I 
think I spoke to you—began to give me trouble? 
I must say I hesitate to take up your time, as 
the whole thing seems so trivial [Lisburn gave a 
little shake of his head, an indication that such 
experiences were far from trivial] but it would 
be a relief to me to talk it over with you, and I 
shall stop at your house for a few minutes this 
evening on the chance that you may have a 
spare minute. 


He laid the letter on the table and eyed 
it sideways as he lit his pipe. Then he went 
to the telephone and called up Norma. He 
said he was sorry, but that he wouldn’t 
be able to come that evening for bridge. 
Norma, as she herself had observed, did 
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“Well,” he said, fixing his black eyes on 
her, ‘‘you’ve found out what it is, haven’t 
you?” 

She nodded. 

“You are clever,’’ she answered. ‘I 
don’t know what you’ll make of it—it 
sounds so silly.”” She looked up at him, 
rubbing the back of one hand against the 
palm of the other. ‘‘It’s—it’s a panther; 
just a beautiful black panther; a splendid, 
lithe, graceful, dangerous wild animal.” 
Even little Evie was susceptible at times to 
embarrassment, and at this moment she 
could not endure the piercing stare of those 
black eyes. She dropped her eyes modestly 
and murmured, ‘Oh, Mr. Lisburn, do you 
think you can help me?” 

“T’m sure I can,’ he answered; “at 
least, I can if I may be perfectly candid.” 

Hvie said that was all she asked—ceandor. 

“Tn that case ” said he. He walked 
to the door and leaned against it as if the 
revelations he was about to make were 
such that she might try to escape before 
she heard him out. ‘In that case,” he re- 
peated, in that, smooth, almost honeyed 
tone in which the psychoanalyst clothes 
even the most shocking statements, “let 
me say that you are the most phenomenal 
little har, little Evie, that I have ever met — 
yes, among all the many I have known I 
gladly hand you the palm.” 

“Mr. Lisburn!” said Evie, but she was 
so much surprised and interested that she 
did not do justice to her protest. 

“What makes me angry,” he went on in 
his civil tone, ‘‘is that you should imagine 
you could get away with it. However much 
of an ass you may consider me, you ought 
to have known that there was enough in the 
science of psychoanalysis to show from the 
very beginning that you were a fraud.” 

“Not from the beginning!” said Evie. 

“From the first evening. You haven’t 
one single symptom of a person with a 
neurosis—not one. If you knew a little bit 
more—pooh, if you knew anything at all 
about the subject ze 

“T read your book,’’ she answered, as if 
this put the blame on him. 

“Not very intelligently, then, or you 
would have done a better fraud.” 

“You were willing to waste a lot of time 
on a fraud.” 

“Tt hasn’t been wasted. And that brings 
me to my second point. I will now tell you 
what perhaps you don’t know, and that is 
why you did it.” 

“T know perfectly well, thank you,” 
replied Evie. “I did it because you were 
so poisonous about me that afternoon at 
Aunt Georgy’s. I thought I’d like to show 
you 4 ee 

“That is a rationalization,’ he inter- 
rupted, waving it away with one hand. ‘You 
did it because you are strongly attracted 
to me.” 

“Attracted to you!” said Evie in a most 
offensive tone. 

“T am the panther in the bushes.’ 

Evie laughed contemptuously. 

“T knew you’d think you were the pan- 
ther,” she said; “I simply knew it.” 


, 
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“Midwesterners think all New Yorkers are 
snobs ; 
New York gives all other towns wp as-bad 
jobs; 
Intolerance everywhere taints, I declare, 
The air. 


“My life I’m determined in efforts to spend 
This cat-and-dog state of existence to end, 
And the problem, I think, by the plan I’ve 

evolved I’ve solved! 


“T shall found a great city called Tolerance- 
town ; 
Where lion and lamb side by side shall lie 
down, 
And Turk, Jugo-Slavian, Christian .and 
Jew Shall too. 


“Though Smith and Jones differ, they there- 
fore shan’t fight, 
They'll say, ‘I don’t think so, but maybe 
you're right; 
It’s only your crazy ideas I pooh-pooh, 
Not you,’ 


“Thus my town, with its flag of Forbearance 
unfurled 
An example will set to the rest of the world, 
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“Of course you did,’ he answered. 
“That’s the very reason you dreamed it.” 

“But I didn’t dream it,’’ she returned 
triumphantly. “I thought you had grasped 
that. I didn’t dream it. I never dream.” 

He was not triumphed over. 

“Well,” he said, “you made it up; that’s 
the same thing—a daydream, a romance.” 

“T made it up particularly in order to 
deceive you,”’ vie explained. 

“That’s what you think,” he answered; 
“put it isn’t true. You made it up in order 
to let me know you were attracted to me, 
for I repeat that you are attracted to me.” 

Little Evie sprang up from the deep chair 
in which she had sat at ease during so many 
evening conferences. 

“You may repeat it until you are black 
in the face,” she said; “but I’m not, I’m 
not, I’m not!” 

“Don’t you see that the emotion with 
which you repudiate the idea proves that 
it’s the truth?” 

An inspiration came to her. 

“Then why,” she demanded—“‘the other 
afternoon when you explained so much 
why you didn’t like me—why doesn’t that 
prove that you are attracted to me?”’ 

“Little Evie,” he said, “it does. That’s 
the truth. You are almost everything of 
which I disapprove in woman. I love you.” 

He approached and took her in his arms. 

“T hate you,” said Evie, in a tone too 
conversational to be impressive. 

He behaved as if she had not spoken. She 
drew away from him, though not wholly 
out of the circle of his arms. 

“T don’t think you can have understood 
me,” she remarked coldly. “I said I hated 
you.” 

“‘T feel more sure of you than if you had 
said you loved me.” 

“Then I'll say I love you.” 

“Yes, dear, 1 know you do.” 

She sighed. 

“You’re not a very consistent man, are 
you?”’ she said. 

She spoke in a tone of remote philosophy, 
but she leaned her forehead against his 
chest. 

When the story came out, as of course it 
was bound to do—for both Evie and Lis- 
burn seemed to think they had been rather 
clever about the whole thing, and they told 
everybody—Fanny was deeply shocked. 
In fact, she owned that if she had been Evie’s 
mother she would never have held up her 
head again. 

“To, think,” she said, ‘‘of Evie, who has 
always seemed so dignified and well-bred 
and not of this generation at all—to think 
that she invented the whole thing in order 
to attract Mr. Lisburn’s attention!’’ 

“Fanny,” said Aunt Georgy, “do you 
remember the first day you met your pre3- 
ent husband? You twisted your ankle just 
so that he might have to carry you upstairs 
to your room. Well, my dear, you recov- 
ered entirely as soon as he had gone, and 
walked all over everywhere. A strange 
young man carried you in his arms, Fanny. 
If you ask me, I call the new technic more 
delicate and modest than the old.” 


editorial 


Which will thereby be saved from its present 
sad state Of hate. 


“And if I should discover in Tolerancetown 
A citizen trying to break my scheme down 
By appealing to Prejudice, I'll have the lout 

Kicked out! 


“T won't stand such people, I give you my 


word!” 

But here he broke off, feeling slightly cb- 
surd. . 

He blushed to perceive his Utopian scheme 


A dream. 


His own words were boomerangs, for clearly 
he saw 

In himself there existed the very same 
flaw! 

So he went back to grocing and gave up his 
plan. Poor man! 


And yet, in concluding his sad historee, 
I can’t help this feeling from stirring in 
me: 
Was Bunn, though his faith in his hunch 
wasn’t strong, 
So wrong? 


—Baron Ireland. 


Electric 
Scrubbing! 


Tire & Rubber Co. 
O Califormia 


As striking evidence of the pro- 
gressiveness of western industry 
and business is the fact that this 
flourishing institution, and many 
others, use 
the FINNELL 
SYSTEMtoget 
floors CLEAN. 

From coast 
to coast, wher- 
ever clean busi- 
ness habits are 
invogue,CLEAN 
- PLOORS are now 
generally seen 
tobe the foun- 

dation of 
cleanliness. 


Goodyea 


Sica, 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


eliminates the drudgery and reduces 
the cleaning crew and cleaning time 
by half. It gets floors cleaner at lower 
cost than hand-and-knee scrubbing 
ever did. 

It uses electricity, the cheapest 
power. Itscrubsevery spot with clean 
water. 

More than four thousand concerns 
in a hundred different lines, recog- 
nizing the influence of cleanliness 
uponworkers, tenants, patrons—upon 
product, service and profit, use the 
FINNELL SYSTEM. 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


-— Se CLIP HERE ——————_—______.__ 


Check the kind of building or business you are interested in. 
Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums’ Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals We MC. Ags 
Banks Hotels and anyother 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTeM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES CoO. 
108 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
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Heer your car, front and rear, with Weed 
Bumpers. Put these dependable “collision 
absorbers” between you and danger! 


Weed Bumpers never fail to fulfill their mis- 
sion. Front and rear, they make collisions 
mere incidents instead of accidents. 


They are put on easily and quickly by any 
mechanic. Once in place they become an 
integral part of the car—are rattle-proof. And 
the finish on all Weed Bumpers is exception- 
ally beautiful and lasting. 


There is a Weed Bumper for every car made. 
Five designs in addition to the Weed Sentry 
Bumper shown above. 


Write for folder illustrating the full line of 
Weed Bumpers and giving their list prices. Give 
us the name of your dealer and car. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut RCO 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
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| A tall door jerked open and Anselmo 

Palomar, shadowy against a blaze of light, 

confronted me. His right hand was ad- 
vanced. 

| ‘Ah, Sefior Pressley! What pleasure!” 

The pleasure was more than doubtful. 
Automatically I offered my hand, and my 
fingers met cold steel, the butt of a knife 
blade whose point was against my vest. I 
gave back an inch and my shouders rested 
against the immovable chest of Gabriel 
Zalas. 

““T come on behalf of Don Benjamin!” I 
explained hastily. 

Palomar seemed to hesitate. The room 
behind him was a library without books; 
at a heavy polished table sat the fat Bor- 
rego and other men, many papers before 
them, their heads turned toward us. You’d 
have thought it was some peaceful direc- 
| tors’ meeting I had interrupted. They were 
annoyed rather than alarmed. 

A hand moved to turn down a document; 


even at that distance I recognized it. Feel- 


ing the light on my face, I grinned. 

“You find my papers useful?” 

Palomar shrugged and moved aside. A 
voice boomed in English, ‘Come in, come 
in! Thunder and damnation, boy, you have 
led us a chase for these! Began to think 
we'd have to cut your throat in broad day- 


| light. You carried them as if they were 
| diamonds!” 


“No man likes to have his pocket picked,”’ 


| I said, grinning, taking my cue from that 
_loud and hearty voice. 


“But damn a man,” he rumbled genially, 


_ “who has no bad habits! You never went 


out nights as a young man should, only 


| sat gabbing with old Murchison.” 


“You certainly turned out in force to get 


them,” I told him, recognizing now more 


than one man who had been in the barroom 


| of the Hotel Central last night. “Did you 


expect me to put up a fight? If those pa- 


| pers are useful to you, certainly they were 


of no use to me. Why didn’t you let me 


| know?” 


This was the middle-aged, Norwegian- 
looking man with the bleached mustaches; 
he got up to greet me. His hand was wide 
and hard, his grip overaffectionate. 

“We had other business, too,” he chuck- 


led, and introduced himself. ‘‘Name’s 
Petersen, Captain Petersen. You know 
Borrego and Palomar, I believe. The 


human weasel over there is Mr. Hartz; not 
so simple as he looks, my boy; the smartest 
engineer this side of the Atlantic! His ex- 
cellency Don Martin Furriel. The Portu- 
gee lubber at the end of the table is Pablo 
Barbas, so called because he couldn’t raise 
a whisker if he tried. Sit down, Pressley! 
Smoke?” 

“Any relation of the Petersen in Mexico 
City?”’ 

“Ashamed to own it. My brother’s a 
fool. Said you were simple-minded; haw, 
haw, haw!” 

“Ha, ha!” I echoed as convincingly as I 
could. The knife had disappeared, but the 
shrinking at the pit of my stomach per- 
sisted. 

I don’t know which I disliked more, Pe- 
tersen’s false geniality or the soft and liquid 
eyes of Palomar fixed on me in a sort of 
watchful perplexity. Just so he used to look 
over some rashly advanced pawn of mine— 
wondering what was behind it. 

“Don Benjamin has been arrested,” I 
told him. 

He knew it; he waited, eyebrows lifted. 

““T went to the American consul, and he 
said if we wanted to get ourselves shot it 
was our own affair.” 

“We?” said the stately Don Martin 
Furriel. 

“Don Benjamin and I.” And I took out 
the deportation order and handed it to 
them. 

“Ah!” they said politely. “Ah! And 
handed it back. 

Palomar’s soft eyes still watchfully in- 
quired; it made me flounder a little. I had 


| thought the suggestion would come from 


him. I had thought, you see, that Ben 
Murchison was important to them—his 
prestige, his craft in war; this, I guessed, 
was the other business that had brought 
them to the hotel—to see him. 

I had to go on talking. 

“You need him? You have been trying 
to persuade him to join you? Well, if you 
have force for a revolution, surely you gt 

“We have invited,” said Palomar, “not 
persuaded him.” 


And his soft, womanish h 
completely indifferent to B 
fate; watchfully they inc 
else?”’ ; 

“Suppose,”’ I urged desy 
make him tell what he kno, 

“No torture,” said Palon 
Benjamin Murchison gpea] 
does not wish to speak, Th 
many years,” 2 

And his eyes, dismissing 
““What else?” 4 

There was nothing else, 

“Sit down, young Pregsle 
sen. “I don’t know how yo 
this is no afternoon tea!” 

And I knew how a pawn. 
in the middle of the board y 
on earth behind it. The. 
Palomar’s eyes changed to ¢ 
of amused contempt. He 
now. I wassimply a foolw 
in here, unarmed and unin 
reason but the foolishly si 
they might save Ben Murelj 

Just so he used to smile 
board, this Anselmo Paloma} 
some rash move of mine di 
hidden trap; just so he used| 
“You move brilliantly, § 
but you hesitate before the| 


“It occurs to me,” I saic| 
dicating my papers on the 
have nothing to do now, an 
the terms of this little noi 
cellency the president I lee 
morrow—unless I can be o} 
to you?” F 
Their eyes would haye 
hadn’t remembered the fe 
at the pit of my stomach, * 
but they didn’t know just 1 
me; I might be useful or Ih 
a harmless fool. - 
Sheets of the timber ery 
me—columns of figures, yok 
ing the standing timber on 
land. Each sheet had a drei 
code translated into plans. | 
“Clever!” I said admiriry 
Petersen; he seemed the » 
the lot. “‘What are they? u 
me that much for bringing | 
I picked up one of then) 
it; I couldn’t make out whe 
sen thrust out his underliji 
“Plans, specifications, bili 
might call them.” « 


street. Why didn’t it con 
storm was everywhere. | 

Don Martin Furriel maca 
ture. Already I had seeit 
might as well know more. | 

“The revolution,” he sai! 
ing me, ‘‘is a detail; nec 
tails? 


pale Buddha only 
burning with that 


canoe was being paddl 
“You are an Ame 


nobody consulted me abou 
“What you can do is | 
name may help at first if } 
it. And you shall name yout 
“‘Guasa!’’ cried Palomat) 
I tell you! Washington wi” 
Washington will not even 
you seek to lull suspicion”? 
none? To trick a dummy) 
man of straw?” ' & 
It seemed to open an ol 
tween them. Pablo Bar 
hands as if to say th 
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ae TVe 
ashdays now 


stead of one 


Woman is no longer a creature of 
habit ruled by the calendar. She no 
longer sets aside a certain day for 
mending,a‘certain day for cleaning, 
a certain day for baking. She mends 
and cleans and bakes when mend- 
ing and cleaning and baking are 
needed. 


In the same way, she has ceased 
to regard Monday as washday. 


For thecustomof doing the wash- 
ing the first day of the week was 
never more than a habit ingrained 
in the lives of women through gen- 
erations of practice. It was born of 
the housewife’s desire to be rid of 
the worst of her week’s drudgery 
first; it was passed along from 
mother to daughter through the 
centuries. 


But when professional laundry 
service came to relieve women of 
this hardest of household tasks, the 
old prejudice that ‘‘Monday is 
washday”’ disappeared. 

Today, Wednesdayis justasmuch 


a washday as Monday; Thursday 
and Fridayjust as muchas Tuesday. 


9 he ( 
Send It ‘A ‘4 


You can send the family washing to 
the laundry on any one of these 
five days and be certain of careful, 
thorough work. Indeed, by choos- 
ing the latter half of the week, you 
may even secure a little more 
prompt service. 


But whatever day you select, you 
have the same wide choice of 
laundry services. If you desire a 
complete, all-ironed service, you 
may have that. If you prefer only 
part of the ironing done, there are 
semi-ironed services to fulfill your 
wishes. And if you would rather do 
all the ironing at home with just 
the washing cared for by the laun- 
dry, you may have such a service. 
In any event, youare assured exactly 
the help you want at a price to 
your liking. 


Today—no matter what day of 
the week it is—if youare not already 
patronizing a laundry, give one of 
these services a trial. Just phone a 
modern laundry in your city—they 
will send a representative for your 


bundle. 


_THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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makes 
silent 
strong 
gears 


For years, engineers have 
been seeking gears that are 
noiseless, yet strong enough to 
stand up with metal gears. 


Contex is the answer! This 
is anew material, from which si- 
lent,vibrationless gears of almost 
uncanny toughness are made. 
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bakelite | 
GEAR MATERIAL 


A Laminated Phenolic 
Condensation Material 


Invaluable in hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of electrical, steam, 
hydraulic, automotive and other 
machinery. One gear made of 
Contex will silence a whole train 
of gears. Increases efficiency. 


Contex gears are strong as 
cast-iron. Unaffected by heat 
and cold. Cannot warp, shrink 
or swell. Run equally well un- 
der hot or cold water, or oil. 
Need no metal shrouds. Mesh 


-,with metal gears perfectly. 


Every electri- 
cal, mechanical 
Re and automotive 
ee engineer should 
Seg —— know all about 
Contex Gear Ma- 
terial at once. 
Full explanation 
of its superior 
features and samples are availableto re- 
sponsible persons or firms on request. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE Co. 
[Licensed Manufacturers] 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Contex (also Bakelite-Dilecto, Conite, 
Continental-Bakelite and Vulcanized Fibre) from 


NEW YORK, 233 Broapway 
CHICAGO, 332 S. Micuican Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Firru Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 75 Fremont Sr. 
SEATTLE, 95 Connecticut St. 
LOS ANGELES, 411 S. Main Sr. 
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| bas, no doubt, Brazil. 


- suggested — that tall, 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
argue no more; but his eyes inquired con- 
cerning me, ‘‘Then what shall we do with 
him?” 

Palomar, his soft eyes contemptuous, 
made a slight significant gesture across his 
bearded throat. 

“The United States of Pan-America?”’ I 
said, and marveled that my voice should 
come so cool and steady. ‘‘A great dream!” 

Borrego’s voice rolled out again, vi- 
brant, fanatic; it came to me that the man 
was preaching his reliyion. If I were to set 
down an exact translation of his words they 
wouldsound florid and ridiculous—in Wash- 
ington orin Milo, Indiana, where the Latin 
republics seem absurd, remote, comic-opera 
affairs. But make no mistake. Brazil alone 
is bigger than the 
United States; there are 
millions of Latins who 
talk that way, think 
that way. It sounds dif- 
ferent when you are 
among them. 

Already, he said, the 
grip of England was 
broken. The United 
States came next, the 
last great obstacle to the 
aspirations of free and 
related peoples. Al- 
ready there was power 


compel the enemies of 
Latin union; and after- 
ward a greater union 
that should be truly of 
America, not of a smug 
part that was blind with 
money. Rather fan- 
tastic, eh? 

“And the capital,” 
he ended harshly, ‘‘will 
not be at Washing- 
ton!” 

He was an Argentino, 
this fat Borrego; prob- 
ably, if you had asked 
him, he would have said 
the capital would be in 
the Argentine. Don 
Martin Furriel would 
have said Chile; Bar- 


But it didn’t seem funny 
at the time. 

“Yes; probably you 
have guessed,” said the 
genial Petersen, watch- 
ing me with humorous 
eyes, “‘that the first de- 
tail is to cut the throat 
of your beloved Uncle 
Sam.” 

Nobody, you remem- 
ber, knew the full power 
of Germany then; but 
for a moment I saw the 
figure that his words 


awkward old man in 
striped trousers and an- 
cient top hat, an honest 
countryman among cut- 
throats; and in spite of 
all my effort to speak 
stupidly, my voice rang 
hard, derisive. 
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blundered beyond my depth. Probably I 
would not live to talk. 

The door opened silently behind me; it 
was only by the quick turning of eyes that 
I knew a man had entered, a slight, dark 
man with a keen and steady look. I never 
learned his name; but soon enough I 
learned his business. 

“Benjamin Murchison has come,” said 
this man. 

x 
HEY were as thunderstruck as I was; 
no doubt about it. Their eyes went, not 
to Palomar, but to Petersen. Petersen’s 


eyes narrowed and his geniality fell off him 

like a garment. And he did not say “Let 

him in” or ‘Keep him out.” 
He said, “‘ Remember!”’ 


“T have not served ir 
making friends,’’ said By 
lessly, his eyes taking in 
miration. ‘‘Have you apr 
Arrieta? No? I advise 

And formally, in the 
made the round of the tal 
so that each of them h: 
Only Hartz did not ris 
make a hasty motion t 
volver, but as soon as he 
warned me that he had 

Ben Murchison did no} 
me, only nodded and 

“Seat yourself,” Pa 
the form of hospitality. 

He nodded his the 


“Yes? How?” 
“Across the neck!’ 
said Palomar, and 


“‘Where is the Master, i i ee he 
Gabriel?’’ 
“I Do Not Know, Senor”’ 


twitched a finger on the 
map, there at the nar- 
row neck of the conti- 
nent; he seemed to relish that gesture. 
“How did you think? Under the chin!” 

“Naval bases?” 

“Submarine bases,’”’ said Petersen. 

In. those days nobody knew what the 
submarines could do, working in the dark. 
To me it seemed a feeble threat. Yet some- 
thing, their careless confidence, perhaps, 
carried a sinister conviction. Sitting there, 
stifling in that high muffled room, listening 
for the storm to break, for the first time the 
reality of it came to me—the storm of ha- 
tred raging over half a world; raging and 
spreading. These men were part of it. 

“Blind as the State Department is,’ I 
said, ‘will not the American Navy destroy 
them?” 

“Tf it can find them!” said Don Martin 
Furriel. ‘Has it destroyed those on the 
coast of Chile? Do you imagine the Pacific 
raiders work all the way from Germany?” 
he asked. 

And by their eyes I knew they didn’t 
even do me the honor to fear me. They had 
gauged me; I was only a fool who had 


“Take Me to Him!”’ 


The man nodded and went out. Hartz, 


in green eye shade and shirt sleeves like - 


some peaceful draftsman, was on his feet, 
swiftly gathering in the papers. Borrego, 
sitting across from me, briefly showed me a 
heavy silver-plated revolver and dropped it 
to his knee below the table top; I could 
almost feel the impact of a bullet in my 
stomach. 

This was what they hadn’t told Ben 
Murchison! I had blundered on it because 
I was a fool; but if I let slip a word of it 
I would not live to speak another. 

Ben Murchison came in, stolidly puffing a 
fresh cigar, as leisurely as if he were arriving 
at some peaceful conference. His mild eyes 


* fixed hard on me for a fraction of a second. 


“Howdy, Buck? Decided that this is 
your Petersen after all?” 

But by the time he spoke his eyes had 
passed on to Palomar, and he went on in 
Spanish, ‘Is this your house, Anselmo? 
Very handsome.” 

“You were in prison,” said Palomar, his 
soft eyes narrow. 
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get up, and all lookin’ sideways at that cur- 
tain. Why wouldn’t I know it? 

“But what I can’t figure out,” he said 
thoughtfully, “‘is why they had the gall to 
come to me in the first place, knowin’ all 
the time I was an American.” 

“TI can tell you that,’ I said bitterly. 
‘Because you’re an American! If I’d known 
anything about fighting I believe they’d have 
offered me the job.” 

“Too bad,”’ sighed Ben Murchison, “‘too 
bad you don’t know nothin’ about fightin’! 
You let me know when you get all practiced 
up.” 

Now I knew where I was. The military 
prison. I knew the shape of that small high 
window, iron-barred. Lifting my head 
I saw the other end of the narrow room, 
iron-grated like a wild animal’s cage. My 
left arm was wrapped in white, but it 
seemed cased in iron; bandages bound my 
ribs; the feel of prison made it hard to 
breathe. 

“Well,’”’ I said, ‘“‘I guess they wouldn’t 
have taken all this trouble with me if they 
were going to shoot me.” 

Ben Murchison’s jaw tightened and he 
looked away from me, not answering. I 
shut my eyes, but had to open them again. 
It was too real; drifting, stinging smoke, 
and Palomar’s white teeth grinning through 
his beard, that steel blade turning for a 
slash across my throat. 

“Say,” I said hoarsely, ‘“‘you know what 
Palomar tried to do?” 

“He come pretty near doin’ it,’’ said Ben 
Murchison. ‘He was layin’ on top of you, 
and I judge he carved as long as he lasted. 
Yeah, carvin’ was a kind of a hobby with 
that feller.”’ 

He seemed to hesitate over something, 
but finally got it out. 

“Say, Buck, the Old Man’s got a pretty 
good line on it now, but there’s one or two 
things he don’t know. If you feel like tellin’ 
him what you know, maybe he’ll be easy on 
you—account of your bein’ an American.”’ 

Somehow that was the last straw. Rage 
took me by the throat. 

“Oh, very likely!” I said through my 
teeth. ‘‘I killed five men—six,’’ I said, re- 
membering poor, stupid, obedient Gabriel 
Zalas; ‘‘but the Old Man’ll be easy on 
me—because I’m an American! That’s a 
good one! That’s Where’s my coat?” 

“You don’t need no coat, Buck. You 
ain’t goin’ nowhere.”’ 

“T want to show you how much the Old 
Man thinks of my being an American! 
Ordered me out of the country! Nobody 
gives a damn for an American, but 
You know what those crooks were up to? 
Swedes, Germans, Chileans, Mexicans ih 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison, “‘quite a 
bunch of them soldiers of fortune you was 
talkin’ about.” 

BC each with his own ax to grind, but 
all set to cut Uncle Sam’s throat! They 
didn’t dare let you know what they were 
really up to, but I blundered into it because 
I was a fool.” 

“That’s what I can’t figure out,” said 
Ben Murchison, very gloomy. ‘‘Buck, how 
come a nice young feller like you to get 
into it?” 

“T wasn’t in it, I tell you! I thought you 
were in jail! And the consul wouldn’t do 
anything, and I didn’t know what else to 
do, so I went to Palomar. And the damn 
crooks didn’t care what happened to you— 
and they played me for a fool. Had my 
papers all over the table, translated into 
plans for submarine bases fd 

“Whoa!” said Ben Murchison. “Back 
up! That’s what I’m gettin’ at. We know 
they was yours—them maps and timber 
cruise. How come?” 

“Borrego stole ’em at the hotel!” 

“How come you with ’em in the first 
place?” 

I told him about that other Petersen, the 
lumberman in Mexico City. 

“Don’t ask me why they didn’t send ’em 
by mail. I don’t know.” 

“What you don’t know,’ said Ben 
Murchison, ‘‘is the Old Man. He’s kind of 
touchy about revolutions, and he’s bound 
and be durned the Germans ain’t goin’ to 
work shenanigans here like they do in some 
of these coyntries; so his mail don’t carry 
nothin’ that smells like code. Didn’t you 
know that timber cruise couldn’t be on the 
level! Parts of the country no white man 
has been in yet?” 

“I’m pretty green,” I admitted wearily. 
“But why did they pick me to bring ’em? 
Why didn’t one of ’em do it himself?” 

“Anybody search you at the custom 
house? No?. Well, that’s why they picked 
you. You look respectable.” 
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He grinned and got up, nodding to the 
guard in the corridor, and the door grated 
open. 

“TI don’t mind tellin’ you, Buck, I kind 
of hated to think you was startin’ in the 
way I did. Durned if I see yet how any- 
body could be that innocent and live, but 
your yarn sounds straight to me. You take 
a nap and I’ll see what I can do with the 
Old Man.” 

A peon brought coffee and I felt a little 
better; not much. It was some hours be- 
fore Ben Murchison came back with a little, 
very neat old gentleman, who asked me in 
quaintly perfect English how I felt. 

“The president. Tell him, Buck. Don’t 
be seared.” 

Seared? He didn’t look majestic or ter- 
rible. He looked tired. 

“T killed them,’ I said, coming to the 
thing I dreaded most. 

“Please to begin at the beginning, Mr. 
Pressley.” 

He offered cigarettes from a plain paper 
package and lighted one himself; sat on 
the wooden bench by my cot, seeming not 
so much to listen as to watch my face, his 
black eyes vivid under his white brows. 
I told him about Petersen, the lumberman, 
how he had filled me with glowing accounts 
of the wealth of mahogany in Peten, grow- 
ing and rotting for lack of energy and 
brains. I spoke with sarcasm for myself. 

“But it is true,’ said the president 
gravely. ‘‘Fortune is there. Pity that 
energy should be spent instead in war and 
destruction! Yes, they are sutiles, shrewd, 
these Germans, using the aspirations of 
others for their own ends.” 

But he didn’t seem to be thinking of my 
case at all. 

“They are not alone to blame. Personal 
ambition, that is our own curse. Anselmo 
Palomar was rich and honored among us, 
but he could not endure defeat; and he is 
dead.” 

“T always thought Anselmo was kind of 
crazy myself,’’ observed Ben Murchison. 
“Only feller I ever knew that enjoyed 
killin’ people.”’ 

‘Please to go on, Mr. Pressley,’’ said the 
president. 

I told him what I knew of Palomar, of 
the fat Borrego with his crazy dream of 
empire. His black eyes watched my face; 
and wistfully, sincerely he echoed words 
that I had spoken in bitter irony. 

“The United States of Pan-America—of 
All-America; I like the English word. Yes, 
some day it may come, God willing. But 
not through blood and violence, as that 
poor Borrego dreamed it. 

“Your country,” he said, and quaintly 
touched his forehead in salute, “‘leads to 
that day. You have power, yet you 
have patience with our struggles for self- 
government; yes, even when it hurts your 
interests you are generous. Always to give 
the weaker ones the—the chance; that is 
your way.” 

Ben Murchison and I looked at each 
other and were ashamed. This earnest little 
man praising our national complacency, 
our smug shortsightedness, thinking it 
nobility! 

““You send us your great doctors to teach 
us how to live in our own climate. You 
welcome us to your great schools, spreading 
a common language, a common thought. 
That way, if ever, there shall be union 
among peoples. But most of all we learn 
from you—how do you say?—to play the 
games. 

“Yes, you shall be surprised!’ he said, 
smiling, uncertain of the phrase. ‘“‘That is 
the greatest thing we learn from you—to 
play the games; to win without hurting, 
to lose without hating, to remember that 
tomorrow the—the tables shall be turned 
around! Our boys today play more and 
more the football, the baseball, the tennis; 
when they are men they shall feel honor in 
obeying the rules, they shall be good 
es-sports and better citizens. 

“We learn slowly, we Latins. Our blood 
is hot; we anger if we cannot win. Our rich 
are arrogant, proud of the wicked past. 
Our poor are ignorant; they cannot read; 
they must believe what they are told. 
You Americans cannot know the pity of 
that—to believe what you are told!” 

He sighed, this tired little man, old in the 
service of his people; looked at me and 
smiled and indicated Ben Murchison with 
the wrinkled fingers that held the cigarette. 

“Even courage we must learn from you. 
Oh, we are brave when we are angry; but 
my friend Benjamin was not angry when he 
went alone among the enemies of his coun- 
try. He would not ask my help, would not 
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even tell me what he suspected, fearing to 
betray a confidence more than to lose his 
life. Eh, Benjamin?” 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ lived this long,” grum- 
bled Ben Murchison, “if I went around 
blabbin’ all I know.” 

““No,”’ said the president. ‘‘Courage with 
honor; that was why I believed you when 
you gave me your word that you 3 

‘Well, Diego,”’ said Ben Murchison rest- 
lessly, ‘‘that’s mighty nice of you; but 
how about this boy? His yarn sounds 
straight to you?” 

““Mr. Pressley, you say you went to the 
house of Palomar. But that was not the 
house of Palomar. It was thought to be 
unoccupied. My soldiers had not been able 
to find the rendezvous; how did you go 
there, if you were not of those men?” 

“Gabriel Zalas took me.” 

“Zalas?”’ 

“‘Palomar’s servant. The big fellow.” 

“Ah,” said the president, ‘‘there could 
be only one so big!” 

He spoke to the guard in the corridor. 
Gabriel Zalas was brought in, not much the 
worse for wear, stoically resigned to any 
fate; stood shuffling, his eyes humble like 
the eyes of some huge dumb animal that 
does not know what is expected of him. He 
looked to me because I was the only one he 
knew. 

“This is he?” 

“Yes, sir. What are you going to do with 
him? Don’t be too hard on him,” I found 
myself pleading. ‘“‘He’s stupid, ignorant. 
The revolution means nothing to him.’’ 

The president nodded sadly. 

“You know my people. The poor igno- 
rant ones, they are many. From childhood 
they are taught obedience; obey, obey; if 
their leaders are good they obey; if their 
leaders are bad they obey.”’ He sighed. 
“You know this man?” 

“Yes, sir. He did only what he was told. 
Gabriel,’ I said, “what will you do if the 
seftor presidente lets you go?” 

“The sefor presidente?” 

“This is he.’’ 

The big man stared, half dumb with awe, 
muttering, ‘“‘I am Gabriel Zalas, your serv- 
ant, excellency.”’ 

“What will you do if I let you go?” 

Gabriel looked helplessly at me and back 
to the president. 

“T do not know, sefior. I have nothing 
to do. My patrén is dead.’ 

“You know this young man?”’ 

“Yes, sefior. He is very strong. He threw 
me over his head.’’ 

I explained that, adding, ‘‘But you can 
see for yourself that he held me only be- 
cause his master told him to. He simply 
didn’t know anything else to do.” 

“You Americans,” sighed the president, 
“there is no people like you! Now I know 
why your government is patient with us 
when we are stupid. It is because you are 
good es-sports; it is your nature to be gen- 
erous with stupid ones. Eh, well, I cannot 
be less generous. Gabriel, the young sefior 
asks me to let you go.” 

‘“Many thanks, sefior.”’ 

“You are free.”’ 

“Yes, sefior.”” The big man shuffled his 
weight from foot to foot, looking expect- 
antly at me. ‘Shall I go now, patrén?” 

“Yes! Get out!” I said, making it defi- 
nite for him. 

“Very well, patrén.’’ He backed out. 

“You done hired a man, Buck,” said 
Ben Murchison. ‘‘He’ll be hangin’ around 
like a stray dog, waitin’ for you to come and 
tell him what to do. Well, Diego, what 
about this boy?” 

“Oh,” said the president, ‘‘I have no 
doubt that he has been only a—how do you 
say—paw of the cat.” 

“Yeah,” said Ben Murchison. “I recol- 
lect how the monkey got the cat to rake the 
chestnuts out of the fire, and kitty scorched 
her paw. Yeah; and I always had a notion 
that somethin’ sudden happened to Mister 
Monkey after that.” 

“Monkey?” 

“Buck’s done busted a revolution for 
you, hasn’t he?” 

“There has been no revolution,’”’ said the 
president stiffly. ‘In sixteen years my 
country has had no revolution!”’ 

“Not since yours,’”’ said Ben Murchison. 
“Have it your way, Diego; I will say you 
keep ’em pruned down pretty close. Any- 
way, Buck knocked off some mighty bad 
men that tried to beat him out of his timber 
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like the Old Man says. 
him to let that big fi " 
because they don’t know)! 

“They’d soon learn bee 


“they didn’t!” : 

“Well,” said he, vert 
tried. They’re always t! 
else does a durned thing’! 

But there were bright] 
about. Malaria, for insta 
plies, and transportation|é 
had no railroads; thelum?! 
States, waiting for mahogl 
hot forests of Peten. — 

And there was somet 
Indiana, I had dreamed» 
men lived hard and dat? 
was init. The big chanel 
fortune to win and noth 
Yet it was something els 
my battered frame; 4 P 
hard to put a name to. f 
shabby, thirsty, gallant K 
son—needed a man fo ¢ 
outside. 


t scared to death the Ol’ 
tell Polasky the truth and 
eal off,’ said Ben, winking 
ross the table. ‘I reckon 
ime any of you big produc- 
jold short measure to a cus- 
{oe 


exploded the Big Un. 

ng he don’t call it off, boss,” 
r. “Do I get a slice of the 
}a nice piece of money.” 

r than that by you.” 
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U Big Un emitted a sound 
‘tad a whoop and smote Ben 
K hich short-circuited spine 


t buddy? ” he bellowed. 
C rs!” 
‘their lives was magically 


Ousand times had they 
ned, without ever getting 
apeny hundreds of nights 
ake, building air castles 
ext day under the reality 


vays been far off and sky- 

;more like a guiding star 
p jective—and now they 
’ Jump. 
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“Boss,’’ said Ben, gulping, ‘‘I reckon you 
know what I feel. If ever you should want 
a man to measure a tank K 

The manager laughed. 

“No, I reckon once is plenty. I’ll turn 
you boys over to the field superintendent 
tomorrow and you can fix everything up 
with him.” 

“You won’t never regret this,’ was Big 
Un’s contribution. 

When he emerged from the mess house 
he was a changed man. The massive 


a “‘Now Back Up There and Stay Quiet! I Want to Talk to You” 


shoulders were thrown back, his chest was 
out; and although he responded to the 
chaff of the other employes good-naturedly, 
there was a difference. Those guys worked 
for wages—he was a contractor! 

“No, I won’t play with you no more,” he 
said in response to an invitation to sit in a 
game of poker. ‘You fellers had ought to 
be savin’ your money.” 

“Aw, where do you get that stuff?”’ cried 
the card keeper. 

The pair did fairly well as contractors, 
drilling two wells as daytime jobs which 
proved good producers. They’ cleared sevy- 
eral thousand dollars. Then Gober grew 
ambitious and undertook a turnkey job, 
which means turning over a completed well 
at an agreed price. The margin of profit 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS 


looked greater, and hope blinded him to the 
risks. Unexpected rains set in. They had 
to shut down, yet the pay roll went on. 
They dared not let their crew go lest they 
should be unable to obtain another at short 
notice, so they sat in their tent out amid 
the tall timbers of a swamp and watched 
their hard-earned savings wash away with 
every inch’s rise in the creek. 

Twice they lost the tools and spent weeks 
fishing for them, and just as they got above 
where the sand ought to be, they lost them 
again for keeps. 
They were flat 
broke now, and no 
help in sight. 

Simultaneously 
with this hard 
luck, the big refin- 
ing and pipe-line 
companies slashed 
the bottom out of 
the price of crude 
in order to put 
some little fellows 
out of business 
and curb produc- 
tion. The peri- 
odical squeezing 
process was now 
on in full swing. 
It’s queer how the 
pendulum of sup- 
ply and demand 
sways back and 
forth. Up climbs 
the price of crude 
until the small re- 
finer groans; then, 
after the big fel- 
lows have made 
long-time con- 
tracts to supply oil 
to customers at 
these figures, the 
price of gasoline 
is mysteriously 
cut because of 
overproduction; 
and, loaded up 
with the expensive 
raw product, the 
pygmies find their 
revenues cut for 
therefined. Mean- 
while the pipe-line 
companies have 
reduced crude 
prices, so that con- 
tracts made on the 
basis of short sup- 
plies are filled with 
cheap oil. It’s the 
sweetest game 
there is—if you’re 
sitting right. 

There befell a 
fine slaughter of 
fly-by-night pro- 
motion compa- 
nies, and quite a 
few of the smaller 
production outfits 
blew up too. 
Among the casual- 
ties was Sid Po- 
lasky, with lia- 
bilities close to a 
million and a host 
of stockholders 
clamoring to know 
what had become 
of the huge reve- 
nues the Polasky 
Wonder Gusher 
had brought in be- 
fore it went B.S. 
Their piteous 
plaints raised only empty echoes, for Sid 
had flitted—he and his beauteous blond 
buzzard. 

So much work had been stopped in the 
fields that there was no hope of immedi- 
ately financing any drilling venture. More- 
over, the log of Ben’s well showed nothing 
to brag about. 

“Well, I reckon it’s back to roughneckin’ 
for us again, big boy,” he said sadly as the 
pair sat on stumps near their cold boiler 
and watched Mrs. Casey giving the crew 
their last meal in the mess tent. 

“Gee, look at those guys eat!’’ exclaimed 
the Big Un savagely. ‘There’s a fine 
bunch of brake-weights for you! I swan, 
Ben, I’d liefer hire me a crew of boll weevils, 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Retail price — 
including tax 
$27.50 

Model! 330 Stevens 
latest 1923 double 
barrel hammer- 
less shotgun, ac- 
curate and dura- 
ble—with all the 
Stevens 59 years 
behind it. 


This is 
remarkable 
gun value 


In looks, accuracy and price— 
a very unusual combination 


HE price of the new Stevens 

double barrel shotgun—Model 
330—is $27.50. An unusual price for 
an unusual gun. A handsome double 
barrel gun, with all the Stevens built- 
in accuracy and endurance, for only 
$27.50. 


Barrels of high-pressure compressed 
steel—bored the Stevens way—accu- 
rate. And a barrel that stays accurate 
through the years. 


Examine the stock—14 inches of se- 
lected black walnut, beautifully check- 
ered. Capped full pistol grip, fitted with 
a solid rubber butt plate. 


The same good value through 
the Stevens line 


There’s the durable, even throwing gun 
—the single barrel Model 107—a stand- 
ard in its line. 


Or therifles. For example, the smooth- 
working, quick-action little Visible 
Loading repeating .22. And this rifle— 
repeating, mind you—for only $16.25. 


Or again the Favorite—a real favorite 
for three generations. A by-word for 
accuracy. Only $9.75. 

Ask at your dealer’s, 
or write direct for our 
interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Dept. 411 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by the 
Savage Arms Corporation 


Retail price — 

including tax, $16.25 
Stevens ‘‘Visible 
Loading.”” An accu- 
rate .22 Cal. Repeater. 
You know when it is 
loaded, and you know 
when it is empty. 


Stevens 


59th year —largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 
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hs WELVE Dresses of remarkable value especially designed by Betty Wales 
for school and college girls and for the younger business women. Stylish 
and practical. 

Navy poiret twill in the following sizes 13, 15, 17—14, 16, 18 and 20, 
Now on sale in every Betty Wales Dress department in the country. 


If you can’t buy Betty Wales dresses in your vicinity, write us for the name of the nearest 

Betty Wales dealer, or send us $22.75 direct, indicating dress and size you desire. Your 

selection will be sent to you prepaid. ot ce wt * wt 
Every Betty Wales dress is unconditionally guaranteed. 


Dept. F , Betty Wales Building A . New York City 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
that don’t know nothin’ and don’t pretend 
to know nothin’, than these here drifters 
who think they’re genuwine roughnecks.” 

“Well, no use to worry about it now. 
We’re through.” 

“T reckon so. Will you tell the boys, or 
will 1?” 

“You do it. You’re the biggest.” 

They paid off the crew, and the supplies 
company which held a mortgage on their 
tools took over what could be salvaged of 
the mess, Then Ben and the Big Un set 
out to land jobs. 

They found it a lot different now from 
their periodical hunts in days gone by, for 
they had tasted of better things—of au- 
thority and the comparative ease a few 
hundreds can buy. To jump at the word of 
a roaring, short-tempered driller went 
against the grain. They often felt they 
could do it better than the boss, and sev- 
eral times they said so. Two jobs faded in 
consequence. 

“T declare, Big Un,’’ said Ben, ‘fa man’s 
better off if he ain’t never had money. 
Then he don’t know no better when he goes 
busted.” 

“That’s right too. I’d ruther not ever 
git up than git up only to tumble down 
agin.” 

Under these circumstances it was per- 
haps natural that the pair should hook up 
with the first prospect who hove in sight. 
It happened to be Crap-Shooter Monagan, 
who had cleared up seventeen thousand 
dollars in an evening’s session when he was 
hot, and perceived a chance to make a for- 
tune by buying leases in a low. market. 
His plan was to get hold of several thou- 
sand acres, form a company, sell stock and 
drill a well. That sounds legitimate enough, 
but the fact is that Crap-Shooter intended 
to drill solely to keep within the law. He 
was too old a bird to pin any hopes on get- 
ting oil; but unless he made a show of put- 
ting down a well, the authorities might 
make it unpleasant. 

“Well, I hear you’ve tied up with Mona- 
gan,’’ remarked their former boss ore day 
in El Dorado. 

“Yeh; we aim to spud in tomorrow.” 

“What do you boys want to get mixed 
up with a promotion scheme for?” 

“We got to eat, ain’t we?”’ 

“T suppose so. But you’d best watch 
your step with that hombre.” 

In speaking thus slightingly of a stock- 
selling proposition, the manager voiced the 
attitude of all genuine oil men toward 
mere promoters. For there is a sharp line 
drawn between the two classes in the busi- 
ness. On the one side are hordes of igno- 
rant, inexperienced optimists who have 
rushed blindly in, and hordes of parasites 
and crooks; on the other is a vast, well- 
organized industry, as stable and efficiently 
managed as the steel or packing industry, 
and counting in its ranks some of the 
ablest executive and technical brains in the 
United States. Yet the public compla- 
cently continues to lump them all together. 

“But it’s a daytime job, and we ain’t got 
a thing to do with the company,” Gober 
protested. 

“So much the worse for you. But I’ll 
keep you in mind, and just as soon as we 
start work again, maybe there’ll be some- 
thing for you.” 

Their start with Monagan was not auspi- 
cious. Crap-Shooter was not exactly a 
spiritual cuss, and he entertained few illu- 
sions; but he did have a powerful lot. of 
faith in various signs and portents, and in 
fortune tellers. So he had made his loca- 
tion on the strength of what an oil finder 
told him, and the oil finder got his dope 
from certain mysterious rites at the hour of 
midnight with the bladder of a sheep. It 
may be that this is just as good a way as 
any of finding oil—at any rate I know of a 
wildcat producer which a negress located 
with the aid of a hog’s hoof, parched to a 
crisp and tossed over the left shoulder 
when the moon was at the full, and every 
qualified rock hound previously consulted 
had laughed at prospects thereabouts. 

“Somehow it don’t look right to me,” 
said Gober dubiously, when he inspected 
the location. 

“Oil’s where you find it,’ quoted their 
employer; “and I believe this ol’ geezer 
knows his business. You’d ought to see 
him—hair and whiskers a yard long!” 

Mayne so—put we got to go down two 
thousand feet!” 
_ Something occurred before they spudded 
in which confirmed Ben’s intuition. About 
a quarter of a mile from their derrick a co- 
operative company was putting down a 
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well, Suddenly, without any warning, the 
ponderous six-inch pipe shot upward from 
the hole, smashing the crown of the derrick, 
and rose and rose until the driller marveled 
that it did not break in two. He did this 
marveling later, being fully occupied at the 
moment in doing three hundred yards in 
1:20 flat, with trench boots on. Even at 
that, he barely nosed out the fireman and 
the two floormen. Arrived at what they 
thought a place of safety, they watched. 
The derrick man had run the other way. 

After shooting almost straight upward, 
the pipe slowly bent over and descended 
to the ground. There it began to writhe 
along like a gigantic snake. It turned and 
twisted around and over the boiler, made 
direct toward a grove of trees, circled this, 
returned toward the derrick, and then took 
out after the crew. They went from there 
and showed what real runners can do when 
pressed. 

Changing its mind, the pipe headed back 
by a circuitous route; and still it issued 
from the hole, swiftly, evenly. While they 
stood watching at a safe distance, more 
than nineteen hundred feet shot up from 
the bowels of the earth without breaking 
off. Then there came a terrific blast and 
the last two lengths skyrocketed toward 
heaven until they looked like needles. 

“‘Let’s sit down, boys, and wait for ’em,” 
he suggested. 

When they did land, they dropped 
lengthwise and buried themselves three 
feet in the soft ground. 

News of this freak performance spread 
quickly, of course, and Ben and the Big Un 
walked over for a look. Right there they 
resigned. 

“One of the very best jobs I ever had 
done blowed up on me just like that, and it 
took pore Sol along, too,” said the Big Un 
feelingly. 

“Who was Sol?” 
Shooter. 

“The boss. They never did see hide or 
hair of him agin, but Miz Callahan, they 
call her a widow woman just the same.” 

“Shucks!” scoffed Monagan, who didn’t 
intend to stay near the work, “there ain’t 
any danger if you’re careful.” 

“No? Well, you try it and see. But 
you'll have to hire you another driller,’’ 
Ben retorted. ‘“We’re through. And 
what’s more, I’ll lay you ali’l’ bet you have 
some fine young damage suits on your 
hands, too—if you can find a crew who’ll 


“Oh, well, if that’s the way it lays ——” 

‘Sure it does. Let’s tear down the der- 
rick, Mr. Monagan, and move it over about 
a mile east of here, on that Haley section. 
It won’t cost much, and that piece looks 
awful good.” 

“All right,” grumbled Crap-Shooter. 

He was now growing in need of money, 
and no sooner was the derrick up on the new 
location and they had spudded in than he 
took a train for Fort Worth to launch his 
stock-selling campaign. It was a sizzler. 
In display advertisements covering two full 
pages, he announced that the Monagan 
Golden Rule Production Company owned 
seven thousand acres under lease close to 
the wonder field of El Dorado and was now 
engaged in putting down a well. He did 
not mention just how far his acreage was 
from proven territory, but the well was sure 
to be a gusher. He guaranteed that they 
would get a gusher, and topped this with a 
guaranty of 400 per cent on the stockhold- 
ers’ investment. Buried in the reading 
matter were sundry ifs, but they were in 
small type and quite too insignificant to 
catch the casual reader’s eye—or if they 
did, they made no impression. Don’t wait 
until the stock was all gone, he urged— 
tomorrow might be too late. Don’t wait 
to write. Wire subscriptions and send 
along cashiers’ checks by,next mail and the 
stock would be theirs. ~ 

He also circularized thousands of inno- 
cent citizens whose names and addresses he 
secured from a sucker list, and sent sales- 
men out on fabulous commissions, and the 
money poured in. It came in a huge tidal 
wave. Honest men of enterprise often find 
it impossible to finance legitimate under- 
takings like a new railroad or power pro- 
ject, but the get-rich-quick artists seem 
never to lack support. 

Before the machinery of the law could be 
set in motion, Crap-Shooter had two hun- 
dred thousand dollars tucked away and he 
didn’t tarry for the postal department’s 
inquiry. He departed for the races at Tia 
Juana between two days. 

The first that Ben and the Big Un knew 
of his Aight was when pay day came around 


demanded Crap- 


without funds to meet it, ] 
check, they received a speci 
ter from Monagan contair 


Company for “good ands 
sation received.”” That was al] 

They were taken aback and | 
some lurid speculation as to wh 
trouble Crap-Shooter might be 
later they grew jubilant. Th 
broke, but didn’t they own 
cat prospect in the world? 
They’d be rich men! With 
hours the Big Un was men 
hospitals and establishing 
needy friends. 4 

But the bubble burst next 
the arrival in camp of a go 


agent. : 

““Who’s the boss here?” 

“You're a-talking to one of ’¢ 
the Big Un, striving to spe 
“Me and this other gentle 
owners.” ; 

“Huh! So you two a 
Golden Rule Production Cc 

“Yes, sir. I—say, wha 
that way? I hope there 
wrong.” 

“There’s a lot wrong. 
what you’ve got to say | 
guaranties?” ~ 7 

‘“What guaranties?” 

The agent slapped a n 
their noses. “Why, t 
thing, and this 400 per ce 
holders.” F 

All was clear now—that 
had cleared out, leaving t 


ag. 

“Well,”? remarked Gob 
ble calm, ‘“‘he was a fool 
we've got oil here.” < 

“How much do you fe 
this monkey business, anyho 

“Nothin’.” 4 

“Less than nothin’,” the E 
rected. 

Further questioning con 
this was almost true. 

‘Guaranteed a gusher, d 
not appear at all surpris 
it was nervy at the time, b 
stand. I’ll guarantee a 

“What? Say, first thi 
be in Dutch too. How 
a gusher?”’ 

“How do you guaran 

“By making good if it 
representations.” 

“Well, that’s what we'll 

“But how can you? A gus 
nomenon of Nature; a—a—ai 
you might say. You cant { 
Where’re you boys going 
for the stockholders if i 
hole?” ; 

‘All the same, I’ll guar: 
Ben insisted. 

Try as he might, the go 
couldn’t make Ben or the 
offense. Didn’t the Blossom 
actly like it had in the me AY 
give them a few days more al 
the Woodbine—if he’d take a 
log he could see for himse! 
indicated a gusher. So’ 
shouldn’t they guaran : 

“All I’ve got to say is I wot! 
you birds to try it,” he warned! 

“We don’t aim to sell no moi 
Ellis. And we ain’t a-going 1! 
All we want to do is bring in! 

“‘How’ll you do it? Monaga 
the company’s bust.” 

“But he owes us money, ani 
ferred his interest in everything 
here’s the assignment—so why 
right ahead?” wl 

“Because there’s a bunch of 
who! own it too. hat’s wl 
think this is a skin game.) 

“But they won’t get a nicke 
u ” Y 

“Will they get anything if w’ 
go ahead?” # 

“Listen!” said Ben eamest 
Gover’ment will lay off and ea 
Ellis, me and the Big Un wil 
with the stockholders and 1 
tee ——” 

The agent flapped his 

“Cut out that guarant¢ 

“O. K. We'll pro 
that better. If only you 
holders will lay off for 
sign any contract you U 
tect them.” 

(Continued on Page 
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Residence at Longview, Wash.—A. N. Torbitt, Architect 


A home of your own—what 
more lasting investment, what 
more genuine satisfaction! 


fay 
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‘the home investment 


| 


\Make sure of the permanence of your home investment. No 
‘matter how modest the home must be, make it substantial. 
‘Long-Bell lumber products aid careful builders in making 
certain that the family savings will not be jeopardized. 


Among the points of dependability in Long-Bell trade-marked 
lumber are: 


This lumber comes full length, uniform in width and thickness. 
Tt goes into construction with the minimum of labor cost. 
‘It shows uniformity of grading. 


It has uniform seasoning in both kiln and air-dried stock. 


f 5) . . . . . : : 
Don't risk using inferior materials! If you are building, or plan- 
: ; ning to build, you will find the 
Long-Bell trade-marked lumber is obtainable through Long-Bell booklet, ‘Saving 
| many established lumber dealers. Ask YOUR lumberman Home Construction Costs,” a 
| valuable aid, Send for your 
The Jonc-ReL_, Lumber Company copy. 
_ 600 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Deserve 


Good Hardware 


Good Service 


Ve get both when yougo to the Corbin 
dealer. The Corbin dealer in your city is 
aspecialistin Builders’ Hardware. He knows 
how to read architects’ blue-prints and 
specifications. He knows how to select the 
right hardware for each individual window 
and door in your home. 


Every Corbin dealer has back of him a com- 
plete line of builders’ hardware made by a 
firm that has been a leader in its field for 
seventy-four years. 


You will probably buy hardware but once 
—all the more reason for buying good 
hardware when you do build. 


Visit the Builders’ Hardware Department of your 
local Corbin dealer. The truth that “good build- 
ings deserve good hardware”, will there be revealed 
to you in its full meaning. If you don’t know who 
the Corbin dealer is, write to us. 


Send for booklet, “Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware”’ 
—fmely illustrated and chock full of information 


SINCE 
P.Sck. CORBIN eee Say Bea 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“Well, I’ll think it over,’’ was the reluc- 
tant reply. ‘You'll have to square that 
with the stockholders yourselves. But 
first we’ll have to get Washington’s con- 
sent. One of you boys had best come back 
to Fort Worth with me to talk it over with 
the chief.” 

They thanked him, but with an abrupt, 
curious chill of their enthusiasm, for it sud- 
denly dawned on both that neither had the 
money to make the trip. This difficulty 
being overcome the same day, however, by 
the sale of the Big Un’s saddle and a loan 
Ben managed to raise on his solid-gold 
watch, Gober accompanied the agent to 
Fort Worth. 

He was absent nearly a month. It was 
impossible for the Big Un to appreciate 
what he went through during those weeks, 
the Big Un being a roughneck and utterly 
ignorant of high finance. Ben admitted 
this, adding that he’d as lief skin dead cattle 
during a drouth as manage the affairs of a 
stock company. 

“And besides all that, you leave me 
there busted. Why didn’t you send that 
money I wrote for?”’ 

“Didn’t have a stamp.” 

“Well, we owe the hotel for a month’s 
board. If it hadn’t been the manager is a 
good hombre, it’s like he’d have throwed 
me in the hoosgow—and a lot you’d care, 
you big bum!”’ 

They were sitting on stumps in front of 
their tent. The Big Un pulled out the 
makings and rolled a cigarette. 

“Well, we’re all set to go now,” he re- 
marked: complacently, gazing at the idle 
rig. ‘‘Some right queer things happen, 
don’t they? Here we own two-thirds of a 
million-dollar comp’ny, and seven thousand 
acres, yet we ain’t got enough cash to turn 
round.” 

“Ain’t got enough to fire up the boiler, 
even.” 

“Bein’ rich,” said the Big Un sadly, 
“ain’t what I used to think it was. 

““T wonder if the boss would stand for an- 
other touch.” 

“Uh-uh! I asked him.” 

“Well, we got to do somethin’,” cried 
Gober desperately. ‘Them stockholders 
give us only sixty days to make good.” 

For the rest of the day they canvassed 
ways and means. They went to bed with- 
out any supper, and argued and wrangled 
over their dilemma until almost dawn. By 
that time they had completely lost their 
usual common sense, for hunger and worry 
soon destroy perspective. They got up late 
and “T got just enough for breakfast,”’ 
announced Gober, ‘‘but after that we’re 
flat broke. Today’s the day, Big Un. Either 
we do something right now, or quit like 
yellow dogs and go back to wages.”’ 

“But what'll we do?” 

They debated this point all the way to 
town, and kept up a warm argument as 
they ate their pie and coffee. 

“Ain’t it a fright?” cried Gober in dis- 
gust. “A fortune just around the corner, 
and we can’t make the turn.” 

; “A thousand dollars would finish the 


ob. 

“Half of it would, if we had any luck. 
We've got everything on the ground that 
we need, ain’t we?” 

Town sours rapidly on men with empty 
pockets, and they soon returned to camp. 
With the deserted tents, the dead boiler, 
the idle engine and piles of pipe, it looked 
horribly desolate, and their morale took an- 
other slump. They moped around until 
late afternoon, and then Ben remarked that 
if something didn’t break soon he’d go 
plumb locoed. Why didn’t the Big Un 
think of something? 

“Maybe we could git us a job,’ sug- 
gested the Big Un. ‘“‘Roughneckin’ ain’t 
so bad, Ben. You know when you eat, and 
it’s nice and steady and st 

“And throw away this chance? Listen, 
big boy, we’ll never get another like it if we 
live to bea million. And yet we sit around 
here bellyachin’ instead of doing some- 
thing.” ; 

“But what is there we can do?”’ 

His friend’s manner suddenly lost its 
truculence. ‘“‘You’ve got an accident 
policy, ain’t you?” he queried softly. 

he Big Un threw him a swift glance. 

“Don’t talk foolish,” he said severely. 

“Tt’s our only chance.” 

“Then you do it.” 

“But I ain’t the one who’s insured.” 

“Of course not,’’ sneered the Big Un. 
“You wouldn’t be—it’s just like you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt so very much, ol’- 
timer—just a finger or a toe would do.” 


Augus 


Ben’s voice was soothing, his 
and furtive. aa 

“And don’t you call me 
roared the Big Un. “You cain 


me. 
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“Sure! You'll get swell me; 
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“All right. But don’t you 

settler! Hear? And another t} 

git the notion I’m a-doing th 

because I ain’t. It’s only hj 
hongry.” 

He turned back into the tent 
his battered suitcase. | 
“‘Say,’’ admonished his 
anxious solicitude, “don’t do a 


in this bunch of letters.” 
“If I was you, Big Un, I wo 
too close to the tent,” continu 


pocket and walked off into the: 
crouched down inside the tent. 
more in those minutes than the 
It was an agony of suspense. | 
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it never come? 

Surely the big stiff hadn’t bie 
the last moment! i 
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“We're out forty dollar 
the Big Un calmly. There he 
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“What happened?” 

“T always was a bum shot,” cfe 
Big Un apologetically; “and lit 
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The Big Un was growing stu 
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for keeps.’’? Ben spoke with iit 


get me for murder.” j 
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to do business with an authorized Sales Agency 
that will insure him of a square deal on Price, 
Quality—and Service. Federal Authorized 
Sales Agencies are picked for that purpose. To 
back them up they must have tires that will 
give their complete value without inconve- 
nience before the full benefit has been derived. 
We are building high grade, wear-resisting 
tires which have an established reputation 
for their uniform quality and honest con- 
struction. 


Federal Blue Pennant Cords 


Federal Defender Cords — Federal 
Quality—Lesser Price. 


Every Tire User Wants 


All that you can buy in any tire is raw material 
plus experience, equipment and labor plus 
the intent to produce quality goods—and the 


greatest of all these contributory factors is 
the intent. 


We build quality tires that are giving great 
mileage. We mean that everyone to whom 
we sell these tires shall get from their use an 
all-round satisfaction sufficient to make them 
continue indefinitely to buy Federal Tires and 
to advise their friends to do so, 


Federal Rugged Fabrics 


Federal Defender Fabrics—Popular 
Sizes. 


Federal Rut-Guard Truck Cords 


Buy from dealers 
displaying this sign 
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DIXON 
SCHOOL 
PENCILS 


N just a few days the youngsters 

will be going back to school. 
Some of them will be entering the 
classroom for the first time—others 
will be stepping into the undis- 
covered country of a new grade. 


Pause a moment, therefore, be- 
fore you outfit your children for 
the school term, and consider the 
importance of good pencils. They 
have a greater influence on the de- 
velopment of the child than most 
parents realize. 


The right pencils will help their 
handwriting—they will lessen eye- 
strain—they will ease and speed the 
daily, formative tasks in the school- 
room and in the home. 

Make it a point, therefore, to see 
the Dixon DEALER in your neighbor- 
hood. He will very probably have 
the sign displayed below in his 
window. He will be glad to help 


you select the right pencils, crayons, 


erasers and other school supplies 
for your children. 


Send for Special School Catalog 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Penci, Dept. 8-J JERSEY City, N. J 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Limited, Toronto 


Look for This Sign 
in Dealers’ Windows 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Naw! It felt kind of numb at first, and 
now it stings. But it don’t amount to 
nothin’.” 

The pair hurried to the hospital, where 
a doctor quickly did the necessary whittling 
and bandaged the hand, and the Big Un 
spent the night there. Where Ben slept I 
don’t know. He probably found a soft 
board in one of the empties reposing on the 
railroad siding. 

Early next morning he visited the office 
of the insurance agent, carrying with him 
the Big Un’s policy. 

“Shot off a finger, hey?” said the agent. 
“That’s not bad shootin’. Let’s see. 
What’s the date? This is Wednesday— 
that makes it the eleventh. Say, this 
policy’s expired, pardner. The year was up 
last Friday.” 

Ben could not utter a sound—there 
wasn’t even a squeak left in him. He hadn’t 
the heart to tell the Big Un; he hadn’t 
even the courage to visit the hospital lest 
his face give everything away. Out from 
that den he went to wander the streets in a 
daze, after which he slunk back to camp 
like a whipped dog. Somebody else would 
have to carry wild flowers to the Big Un. 

His head in his hands, he sat, on a box for 
a couple of hours. From time to time he 
moaned. At last he rose and went to his 
war bag, from which he extracted an auto- 
matic. No, it was not suicide Ben contem- 
plated. What good would that do his 
friend? He planned to return to town and 
lie in wait at some dark corner for one of 
the professional gamblers who infested the 

lace. 

“Tt’ll only be gettin’ back some of the 
money they’ve eased offn me in the last ten 
years,’ he argued with his conscience. 

As he stood with his back to the entrance, 
oiling the automatic, he became conscious 
of somebody behind him, and whirled 
about. There stood an old, old man with a 
gray, drawn face. Ben hid his weapon. 

“‘Is this where Mr. Gober lives at?”’ in- 
quired the visitor. 

“Yes, sir. What can I do for you?” 

For answer the ancient whipped out what 
looked like a young cannon and covered 
him. 

“Stick ’em up!” he commanded in a 
rasping voice. 

Ben’s hands went up with a jerk. 

“Now back up there and stay quiet, you 
hound! I want to talk to you.” 

With infinite caution, the visitor entered 
the tent. 

“What’s the matter? I ain’t got any 
money—not a cent,’’ Ben protested. 

“T ain’t a thief. I’m a-lookin’ for one.” 
Never removing his eyes from Ben’s face, 
he took a seat on a box, still holding the re- 
volver leveled at his midsection. 

“Tm Mpyrtle’s grandfather,” 
nounced. 


he an- 


AMERICANS ON GUARD 


In passing, it is worthy of remark that in 
protracted investigation of conditions in 
the Near East I have not met a single 
American who does not strongly feel that 
the United States should greatly restrict 
immigration. Commonly the idea is ex- 
pressed that twenty years ago the country 
should have shut her gates. Amazement is 
shown by these patriots, who see the tide of 
pollution at one of its sources, that the na- 
tion is not aroused over the menace to her 
institutions. This unanimity of opinion 
might be expected of consular and diplo- 
matic officials, who deal at first hand with 
the applicants for immigration privileges; 
but the surprising fact, which carries still 
greater weight, is that many American mis- 
sionaries and relief workers, who are giving 
their lives to the service of the very people 
who want to emigrate to the United States, 
are strong in the conviction that America 
desperately needs to adopt a stricter immi- 
gration policy. I have talked the matter 
over with dozens or scores of these Amer- 
lcan men and women who may be called 
prcfessionally altruistic, and who are often 
dubbed sentimentalists; and I have yet to 
meet the first one who is not a sincere re- 
strictionist. The only exception I have 
heard noted is that it might possibly be well 
to admit a few thousand Armenian orphans, 
but only on condition that they be dis- 
tributed throughout the interior of the 
United States and absorbed into the na- 
tional life. So if testimony has any weight 
with Congress in deciding the immigration 
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“Then what’s the idea?” 

“Tt’s tooken me a good while, but I’ve 
come to settle accounts, young man.” 

Something in the deadly calm of his voice 
struck a chill to Gober’s heart. 

“Well, this is a fine business!’”’ he ex- 
claimed in faltering tones. ‘‘That’s what a 
guy gets for doing a kindness.” 

“Kindness?”’ echoed his visitor. ‘‘You 
got the face to talk about kindness when 
you up and ruined that helpless child?” 

A low laugh of relief and Ben lowered his 
hands. 

“Don’t shoot,” he said, all anxiety fled. 
“You’ve got the wrong party.” 

The old man lowered his weapon, staring 
at him. 

““Ain’t you Ben Gober?” he demanded. 

“Sure! But I never harmed your grand- 
daughter, so help me God. I’m the guy 
who gave her a funeral. The man she done 
killed herself for run off.” 

Myrtle’s grandfather passed a trembling 
hand over his face and down his beard, and 
huddled down dejectedly. In the space of 
ten seconds he was transformed from a dan- 
gerous man of purpose to a doddering 
wreck. 

“You ain’t lying to me?”’ he whimpered. 
“You sure you ain’t the feller I been 
huntin’?”’ 


“Positive. The man you want done 
drifted months ago. Sid Polasky was his 
name.” 


“Polasky! Sid Polasky! Why, he come 
from my own home town! What’s he got 
to do with Myrtle?”’ 

Gober sat down opposite him and ex- 
plained. And on top of that explanation 
the whole pathetic story came out—how 
Myrtle had fled from home, nobody knew 
where; how they had waited and hoped, 
praying for the best but fearful of the worst, 
because her letters were so vague and ram- 
bling and were always postmarked from 
widely separated places. Her father—well, 
he never had treated Myrtle right since her 
mother died. Ben knew how that was— 
a stepmother is never the same. And then 
when news came of her death, he hadn’t the 
nerve to do his duty, but up and got sick, 
and left it to strangers to send his child 


ome. 

“The whelp never did tell me nothin’ 
about it!”’ cried the old fellow, shaking with 
rage. 

“T was sicker’n he was at the time, but 
I’d of riz up from my bed and gone to 
bring that pore child home. When I did 
get the straight of it, I made up my mind to 
get even, and I sold my farm and come 
down here to settle accounts.” 

“T’m afraid it’s too late, Mr. Kincaid. 
This bird Polasky has beat it to South 
America.” 

“And I was fixing to kill you!” exclaimed 
the grandfather, staring at him dully. 

“Oh, well, no harm done.” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


question, the evidence of the Americans 
who know the aliens on their native heath 
should be conclusive. 

Since practically all the Americans in 
Constantinople are more or less definitely 
involved in the present scheme to give 
America a slight chance in the matter of 
Russian immigration, it became certain 
that all possible checks and tests would be 
imposed. It is easier to fool a port official in 
New York concerning an alien than it is to 
deceive the person who has been living with 
him abroad. A series of blanks were drawn 
up, covering the facts of the Russian appli- 
cant’s character and qualifications, all 
looking toward his being proved a fit candi- 
date for American citizenship. His past 
affiliations and aptitude for self-support had 
to be given, along with his plans upon 
arrival on the other side. Acceptable wit- 
nesses to the correctness of the data were 
required. Every statement was checked. 

Then an unofficial court of inquiry sat 
upon every applicant. Let no man say that 
patriotism is only a lip service among Amer- 
icans abroad.. Every day for weeks past, 
from ten to twelve o’clock, a group of eight 
experienced Americans—the ones who know 
most about the Russian community—have 
been sitting in the Red Cross rooms, scru- 
tinizing the papers of every applicant and 
submitting him to a personal examination. 
It is harder to get into America on this 
list than it is to get into heaven. These are 
patriots on guard. They know, even if law- 
makers and courts at home may not, that 
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this host of helpless and hungry people who 
surround him. If he goes under, and his 
successors likewise, because of a_short- 
sighted sense of sympathy and _ self- 
effacement, then all possibility of help for 
these sufferers disappears. The greatest 
service the almoner can render the needy is 
to keep himself fit to minister to them. 
Otherwise they all will perish together.’ 

That very real situation exemplifies the 
relation of America to the world. The 
sentimentalist, who seldom sees farther 
than his nose, hears of the varied needs of 
the suffering people of earth and of their 
desire to emigrate to the land of plenty and 
he says, ‘“‘Oh, let them come to America! 
We have abundance here, so open wide the 
gates and bid them welcome. Congress 
must let down all bars in order to admit 
these poor, persecuted, hungry, homeless 
creatures.”” To accept this benevolent phi- 
losophy means, of course, that the same 
thing would happen to America as a nation 
that would happen to the relief worker if he 
got down to the level of the hordes whom 
he hopes to help. The distinctive character 
and ability of America would disappear. 
All the world would be leveled down to one 
common plane of helplessness and hope- 
lessness. The characteristic qualities which 
make America American would be sub- 
merged by a flood of baser traits. Gone 
would be the light of idealism and altruism 
which has made America the world’s mis- 
sionary and almoner nation. An immediate 
few millions would be succored, at the ex- 
pense of all civilization, The very worst 
that could befall the human race, at the 
present time, would be for the unique and 
providential American type of character to 
be merged into the Old World’s mad mael- 
strom of misery. 

This is not selfishness. It is not merely to 
save America herself that we should fly the 
flag, Keep America American, but prima- 
rilyin order tosave an imperiled civilization. 
When I left the States there was a terrific 
hullabaloo being raised, especially in reli- 
gious circles, to force America both to in- 
tervene in Turkey and also to open her 
gates to admit Christian refugees from 
Asia Minor, Greeks and Armenians. Nat- 
urally, I expected to find the fountainhead 
of this propaganda in the headquarters of 
the relief agencies out here, where the 
urgency of the case is best understood. In- 
stead, in talking over the matter with the 
officials of highest responsibility at the 
headquarters of the Americans in charge of 
the refugees and the orphans, I found them 
ardent advocates of a stricter immigration 
policy. They are utterly opposed to dump- 
ing these people who are in their care into 
America. They see the real menace involved 
in the unassimilability of these Asiatic 
refugees. ‘‘What I can’t understand,”’ 
said the chief of the American Relief work- 
ers, “is why our country did not shut the 
gates twenty years ago.” 


Idlers and Parasites 


One educated American out here argues, 
on the basis of some expert sociological re- 
port he has read, that if we had long ago 
debarred the aliens of Eastern and South- 
ern Europe and of Asia, the population of 
the United States would be quite as great 
as it is today, with all citizens of the his- 
toric American type; and that there would 
be no dearth of men to do the physical 
labor; for the old American notions re- 
specting hard work would not have been 
altered by the European invasion. 

The way in which these Americans 
abroad debate and discuss the country’s 
problems is really affecting. Patriotism is a 
passion with these expatriates. Times with- 
out number, in many parts of the world, 
when a traveler recently from the home- 
land has yielded to the invitation to tell 
groups of Americans about conditions in 
the States, I have heard them, with tears in 
their eyes, cheer fervently for the old land 
and flag. To them there is a definite mean- 
ing in the historic and spiritual significance 
of the United States. 

From afar they have caught a vision of 
the genius of the country and of the impor- 
tance of its preservation. 

Bluntly stated, the immigrationists put 
other considerations ahead of the interests 
of America. Those societies that promote 
emigration to the States cannot be expected 
to look at the subject from the American 
viewpoint; their interest is quite otherwise. 

A Middle West politician was recently in 
Constantinople, at the expense of the Near 
East Relief. He took occasion, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, to make a plea for 
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immigration before the American Luncheon 
Club, on the ground of the shortage of 
labor in America. He may have wondered 
why his burning words fell so cold upon his 
listeners’ ears. Had he been better ac- 
quainted with these Americans he would 
have known that all of them have matured 
convictions upon this subject. Out here 
these independent Yankees are even guilty 
of the lese majesty of suggesting that there 
is a large army of idle politicians in Amer- 
ica who could profitably be employed on 
the farms, in the mines and in the mills. 
From this distance we look upon the myri- 
ads of white-collar parasites, the nonpro- 
ducers who are selling stocks and bonds, the 
youths who are doing women’s work in 
stores and offices, and the lounge lizards 
and the vitiated habitués of cabarets and 
dance halls and street corners, and we dare 
to believe that they and the country would 
be bettered if they could all learn the old- 
fashioned American ideals of the dignity of 
labor. It is not a shortage of man power 
that ails America, but a misapplication of 
our present abundant supply. 

We used to talk this subject over fre- 
quently at mess tables in France—there 
was the great forum for the discussion of 
national and international questions—and 
I never heard officers come to any other 
conclusion than this: ‘‘In this man’s army, 
practically everybody has learned to use 
pick and shovel. On the whole, in spite of 
a lot of noisy grouching, the men like it. 
They have found that it is good for their 
bodies and for their minds; they eat heartily 
and sleep soundly. And the primitive man 
that is in every one of us feels proud of his 
ability to function physically, to exercise 
his sheer elemental strength—in short, to 
do a man’s job. The A. E. F. has learned 
the dignity of labor.” 


Low Standards of Honesty 


So far as the Near East is concerned, 
little of the emigration goes in for hard 
manual tasks. It prefers merchandising 
and restaurant keeping; much of it becomes 
straightway a public charge. The manner 
in which the refugees here squat down to 
the job of being charity-fed refugees, as a 
permanent profession, is illuminating. Any- 
body who has fully and patiently specialized 
upon the refugee problem is impressed most 
of all by this un-American trait of supine- 
ness and fatalism, of succumbing to exist- 
ing conditions. A world removed in spirit 
from pioneering Americans are these men 
and women who so often spurn work, if they 
may but eat the easy bread of charity. Any 
relief agent in Turkey can tell numerous 
stories of the drastic measures neces- 
sary to force recipients of aid to move on 
to better conditions or to self-support. 
The Orient, near and far, likes to sit under 
the shadow of some bountiful hand. Our 
code of independence and self-respect is 
not its code. 

This ineradicable difference between the 
Levantine mind and the American mind 
crops out at every turn. One trifling inci- 
dent will illustrate. On the Orient Express 
I met an upstanding American from North 
Carolina who has spent seventeen years in 
the Near East as an American Tobacco 
Company agent. He was accompanied by 
a wealthy native of these parts, now a 
British citizen and an educated man. I 
shall not mention his race, for he might 
have represented any one of half a dozen 
peoples out here. At Belgrad the Anglo- 
Levantine had to buy a railway ticket. 
In a few minutes he came up to the two 
Americans, chuckling: ‘‘That agent did 
me out of four franes on exchange. But he 
made a mistake of ten francs on the price 
of my ticket. He cheated me and I cheated 
him, so honors are easy.” 

North Carolina looked at Pennsylvania, 
and then we changed the subject. Both of 
us were thinking the same thing. That 
Oriental had nothing within his own char- 
acter that would prevent him from cheat- 
ing when he had a chance. Because he was 
defrauded, he was justified, he felt, in a 
twofold fraud himself. Such a thing as 
the Anglo-Saxon conception of self-respect, 
which makes a man do right because he is 
himself, was outside his experience or com- 
prehension. Whereupon, when North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania were alone, they 
collogued at length upon the vitiating influ- 
ence upon the standard American quali- 
ties of the infiltration of Levantine methods 
of thought; and of the need of saving 
America in order that she may some day 
stiffen up the moral backbone of these slack 
peoples. (Continued on Page 86) 
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Indianapolis Terminal 


Bonanza ‘‘Cementile”’ is a roof- 
ing material beautiful in effect 
and economical in service. 


That’s why “Cementile’’ was 
used on this new Pennsylvania 
Terminal at Indianapolis. 


That’s why so many prominent 
industrial concerns use 


‘CEMENTILE” 
The Roof Lverlasting 


These artistic big red tiles, being 
made of steel reinforced cement, 
are practically indestructible; 
they are impervious to fire, heat, 
steam, cold, fumes, water, and 
all those elements ordinarily so 
disastrous to other materials. 


Bonanza “‘Cementile’’ Roofs will, 
under ordinary conditions, out- 
last the walls which support 
them—and without a cent of 
upkeep cost. 


When you build or re-roof, use 
Bonanza ‘‘Cementile’’—the 
Roof Everlasting. 


Fill in and send the coupon, today, for 
our new 64 page catalog —it contains 
52 large roof illustrations in colors, and 
42 roof design drawings, besides much 
other data of value to engineers, archi- 
tects and owners. 


American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. & 
825 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fe 
PLANTS: Wampum, Pa. + Lincoln,N.J. - Birmingham,Ala. $4 
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many times—you have used 
some article made of or containing 
rubber, and bearing the celebrated 
“U.S.” Mark of Quality. 


It may have been a pair of Keds, 
or “U.S.” Rubbers or Rubber Boots 
—ora Raynster—oralengthof Garden 
Hose—or a sheet of “Rainbow” Pack- 
ing—or a Hot Water Bottle—or a 
Royal Cord Tire. 

But whatever the specific item, 
large or small, you found it showing 
an exceptionally high standard of 
quality. 


Positive Control of Raw 
Materials 

Much of this exceptional “U. S.” 
quality is the inevitable outcome of 
the ideals and experience of the old- 
est and largest rubber organization in 
the world. 

But even the highest order of skill 
and ideals and integrity can go only 
so far in manufacture unless the qual- 


ity of raw materials is under positive 
control. 


The source of all crude rubber is 
the Rubber Latex. 

Rubber Latex is the milky fluid 
which flows from a rubber tree when 
it is tapped. 

In furthering its ideals of what rub- 
ber should be and do about 15 years 


Why U.S.Rubber Products 
enjoy such an Enviable Reputation - 

for Uniform Qualit | 
ha T one time or another—probably 


ago the United States Rubber Com- 
pany started to gain control of its own 
supply of rubber latex— uniform in 
quality and adequate in quantity. 


This Company owns and operates 
today rubber plantations totalling 172 
square miles in Sumatra and on the 
Malay Peninsula. 


Ithas 5,000,000 rubber trees—selec- 
ted specimens of Hevea Braziliensis, 
planted and cultivated as intensively 
as an orchard of prize fruit trees. 


It produces its rubber latex to the 
extent of millions of gallons every 
year—uniform in quality. 


It has practically unlimited facili- 
ties for expansion as more trees are 
planted—and as the plantations now 
bearing come into fuller maturity. 


It is the only rubber manufactur- 
ing company in the world that grows 
its own rubber in any considerable 
quantity, 

* * * 


Now—even if this were all, you 
would probably agree that it in itself 
would be enough to give “U.S.” Rub- 
ber Products the preference among 
buyers and users of rubber goods. 


But this is not all, by any means. 


A few weeks ago, the United States 
Rubber Company announced its new 


Sprayed Rubber. 


Sprayed Rubber is the proc 
new method of treating rubk 

It is the first truly scient 
—because it is the first that 
the natural qualities of th 
stead of against them. 
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snow white mist into pur 
heated air—driving the wat 
nothing else. yi 


It does away both with th 
itive smoke treatment, a 
treatment of the latex, th 
methods known before. 


One Hundred Per 
Pure Rubber 


It delivers 100% pure vi 
solids—free from smoke 
residues. a 
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hifticed two other discoveries of 
1 importance—with special 
scation to Cord Tires: 

| 


- The new Web Cord 


}: new Flat-Band Method of 
Building a Cord Tire 


* some time now, motorists of 
«country have been riding on 
.” Royal Cord Tires built on a 
lrinciple. Unannounced, but de- 
eng a service that has been un- 
eionably the outstanding tire 
4rmance since the beginning of 


» utomobile. 


[is may explain perhaps why you 
people saying everywhere that 
.” Royal Cords are the most uni- 
(tires made. 


An enlarged photograph of a 
section of tire made with ordi- 
nary Cord Fabric 


ebhotograph of a 
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jew Web Cord. piece of ordinary cord fabric. 
‘ inpletely impreg- Note the cross tie-threads, which 
tre rubber. The have a sawing action in a fin- 
t) cords absolutely ished tire, and the irregularity 
ls! o tie-threads. of position of the cords. 
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Web Cord is the first true rubber- 
webbed cord structure. It depends 
entirely on the United States Rubber 
Company’s control of an adequate 
supply of pure rubber latex. 


Rubber Latex is brought in steam- 
ers’ tanks from this Company’s Far 
East Plantations to America. 


Tire cords are immersed in the 
latex. 


The cords soak up the latex. It pen- 
etrates into, between and through all 
the fibres of the cords. Chemical so- 
lutions of rubber merely surround the 
cords. 


Then the impregnated cords are laid side 
by side into a Web Cord sheet. 


Web Cord is free from cross tie-threads such 
as are used in ordinary cord fabric. It is free 
from internal causes of friction. It is highly 
resistant to puncture and wear, ensuring long 
and uniform service. 


The Improved Method of 
Building Tires 

The Flat-Band Method of building a Cord 
Tire is the first tire-building method to 
ensure equal length, equal angle, and equal 
tension of all the cords in the tire. 

The tire is built flat on a drum. This gives 
for the first time scientific precision in laying 
the plies. 

This flat band is then gently formed to tire 
shape by an easy air pressure, so that every 
thread moves freely to its normal position in 
the finished tire. 

There is no variation in the twist of the 
individual cords. Each accepts its proportion- 
ate share of the load on the finished tire. No 
disproportionate strain can be laid on any 
cord. 

The result is a uniform tire, equalized 
throughoutin resiliency and resistance to wear. 


Acord tire which fulfills, at last, the concep- 
tion of what a cord tire should be and do. 


* * * 


These three discoveries date the beginning 
of a new science of rubber manufacture—of 
the greatest interest to the 110,000,000 
American users of all kinds of manufactured 
rubber. 


They were developed by the technicians of 
the United States Rubber Company, and are 
its exclusive property. 
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“U.S.” Products 
Exclusively 
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Thousands of tons of 
pure rubber are pro- 
duced on the “U.S.” 
plantation every year 
—for United States 
Rubber Company 
products exclusively: 


“U.S.” Rubber Foot- 
wear—“U.S.” Royal 
Cord Tires —“U. 8S.” 
Spring-Step Rub- 
ber Heels—“U.S.” 
Royal Golf Balls— 
Keds — Water- bot- 
tles, Gloves, Tub- 
ing, and other sur- 
gical and household 
rubber goods— 
Raynster Raincoats 
—‘U.S.” Rubber 
Hose—“U. S.” Belt- 
ing, Packing and 
Gaskets—Nauga- 
hyde Luggage—Para- 
core Insulated Wire 
—‘U.S.” Tile and 
Usco Sheet Flooring 
—Radio Parts, Bat- 
tery Jars, and other 
hard rubber goods. 


All bearing the cele- 
brated “U. S.” Mark 
of Leadership. 


Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Asm Le -L 
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Prices: 50capair, 
sizes 6 to 10; 60ca 
pair, sizes 101% to 
11% (East of the 


Rockies). 

Colors: Fast 
black and African 
brown. 


Why they wear— 


Triple Knees 
Double Soles 
Fine Ribbed 
Best combed lisle yarn 


Ask your dealer for Iron Clad 
No. 17. If he does not carry 
them, order direct, enclosing 
remittance and giving sizes 
and colors wanted. Your or- 
der will be shipped promptly, 
postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Company 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


Restful 


Keep calm with 
Beemans—rests 
the nerves, aids 
digestion, good 
for the teeth— 


all in all 
tf 


Deliciously flavored 9 


BEEMA 


American Chicle Co. 
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(Continued from Page 83) 

Some weeks later as with an American 
plain-clothes intelligence officer I made the 
rounds of the night resorts of Constanti- 
nople, I thought I was looking into the 
vice question. In the midst of it all I sud- 
denly realized that what I was actually 
doing was making an unpremeditated ap- 
proach, from another angle, to the ubiqui- 
tous issue of American immigration. We 
were sitting in one of the numerous low 
cafés which the “Christian”? Levantines 
and Russians maintain here; and my com- 
panion was chatting in desultory fashion 
about the coke fiends, or drug addicts and 
peddlers whom we saw, and about the Bol- 
shevik agents whose hangout this place 
was, when I caught, belatedly, the American- 
ward drift of all he was saying. The whole- 
sale end of the dope business is all directed 
toward the United States. Its retail end is 
aimed at our sailors, usually by way of Ley- 
antine women. These Greek and Armenian 
and Russian harpies are all trying—and too 
often succeeding—to marry American sail- 
ors, so that they may get to the States. 
The Bolshevik agents are moving heaven 
and earth to find ways of entering our 
country. Refugees whom the Navy had in 
pity kept aboard our ships had proved to be 
red propagandists among the American 
sailors. So incident after incident, phase 
after phase, was fitted into the theme. 


Work at Home for Levantines 


Taking up this lead I followed it out, and 
soon found a glacier drift of both the de- 
bauched and debauching Levantines and 
the Bolshevised Russians toward an un- 
suspecting United States. Seen from this 
distance, anybody can understand that 
America is today the world’s place of power. 
Not merely the wealth but also the domi- 
nant political influence of the nations is 
found between the two seas. “Capture 
America and the world revolution is won,” 
reasons the red apostle. It has really mat- 
tered little that Georgia and Armenia and 
Azerbaijan and Bokhara and Khiva have 
become sovietized. And what if Rumania 
and the new Baltic States do raise the red 
flag? They are only the outermost redoubts 
of civilization’s defenses. Even though 
Germany becomes fully communistic the 
control of Europe is not assured. So why 
not capture the main citadel of the old order 
of constitutional government, the United 
States of America? 

So argues the tireless and self-confident 
Bolshevik agent. And there is only one 
possible way for ‘“‘the cause’ to possess 
America, which is too strong to follow the 
example of any other nation; and that is to 
burrow within. Therefore every influence 
that can be counted upon to eat away the 
pillars of American stability—be it Russian 
“internationalism,” Levantine lawlessness, 
Greek instability, Armenian sordidness, 
Southeastern Europe’s debased standards 
of living, Continental codes cf morality, or 
whatever else may be turned as a disin- 
tegrating force into the life of the United 
States—is a first aid to the long, long pur- 
poses of the Bolsheviks. 

If America understood, as clearly as does 
the soviet representative who works out his 
schemes in the cafés of Constantinople, 
that it is through Ellis Island and the other 
gates of immigration that the revolutionary 
forces must enter the country, then these 
gates would be shut absolutely, and as 
quickly as Congress could act. I learned 
more than a little, here on the banks of the 

Bosporus, of schemes for smuggling drugs 
and drink into America; and of the social 
vices that spread from this focus to all the 
world; but these disturbed me not at all as 
compared with the evidence that from this 
central spot, by a variety of methods and 
from assorted motives, a stream of unas- 
similable life utterly alien to all American 
ideals is being directed toward the United 
States. 

What of the Levantines who are meri- 
torious and capable of assimilation into the 
real America? Undoubtedly there are such. 
Shall they be faced by closed gates? If 
there were no other remedy for Old World 
ills than flight to America this might be a 
supreme hardship. Plainly, though, not all 
the population of earth who desire a better 
lot can be taken into America. If there is 
to be improvement of human conditions, 
most of it must be self-improvement. The 
most alert individuals, with initiative 
enough to emigrate, are the very ones needed 
at home. Let them leaven up the lump 


wherein they find themselves. Thus they 
will be serving larger ends than their own, 
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and themselves at the same time. It is not 
fair to the Old World to take out of it the 
most hopeful factors in its problems. These 
people who desire to emigrate cannot help 
America, but on the contrary; yet they can 
help their own lands. If they really are as 
patriotic as they will believe themselves to 
be when they become hyphenates in Amer- 
ica, let them stand by loyally and help their 
country to weather its storms. 

Free bread and free immigration fall 
somewhat into the same category in the 
Near East. Americans are not permanently 
benefiting the people whom they continue 
to feed long after the emergency has passed; 
nor are they assisting in the great interna- 
tional problems by shifting the burdens 
from the Mediterranean to the western 
shore of the Atlantic. Self-help is a sound 
principle for nations as well as for individ- 
uals —as, vis-a-vis with Europe, America is 
beginning to understand. There is not a 
nation in the Eastern Hemisphere that does 
not seriously need its own desirable citi- 
zens; and America neither needs nor wants 
its undesirables, 

Looked at from the Near Eastern view- 
point, the American immigration question 
has a peculiar angle. These people are 
Asiatics and therefore generally unassimi- 
lable. Subsequent legislation will surely 
bar them out, along with the people of 
Eastern Asia. In spite of all talk about 
their being a connecting link between the 
East and the West, they simply do not fit 
in. Any reader who dwells in New York, 
or in any other community where there are 
considerable numbers of Armenians, Greeks, 
Turks, Syrians or Rumanians, can say of 
his own knowledge whether these people 
merge their former identity into true Amer- 
icanism, or whether they persist in the type 
and characteristics of their homeland, to 
the second and third generation. 

A Constantinople teacher, who has spent 
a lifetime in work among Armenians, bore 
this testimony in a recent conversation: 
“On my last furlough I attended in Boston 
a big Armenian dinner. The ballroom was 
crowded with the best Armenians of the city. 
Some had been in America for many years; 
many had been born there and had never 
seen Turkey. Yet I could easily have im- 
agined myself at an Armenian function in 
Tokatlian’s, back in Constantinople. The 
faces were all Armenian, the ways were Ar- 
menian, the speech was Armenian, the view- 
point was Armenian. Istudied the company 
closely, especially the second generation of 
dwellers in the States, but I could not see 
that in any particular America had touched 

them, except in the matter of greater pros- 
perity. They had come out of the melting 
pot as hard-boiled Armenians,” 


Asiatic Traits 


Then our talk proceeded to a considera- 
tion of the effect upon American life, al- 
ready in evidence, of the peculiar genius of 
the Armenian for agitation and propaganda, 
in relation to a political situation half a 
world away. This missionary teacher, 
whose friendship for the Armenian people 
has been abundantly proved throughout 
the years, is of the opinion that it is a mis- 
take to transfer the Armenian question to 
the United States by encouraging their 
emigration thither. 

Certain forces and conditions—largely 
religious, by the way—have created the 
American character. Certain other condi- 
tions—also mostly religious—have created 
the Levantine character. Why transplant 
the latter to supplant the former?. 

It would seem unkind, and a sweeping | 
attack upon the ways of feeble and friendly 
folk, to analyze at length the traits of these 
Mediterranean peoples. Also the proprie- 
ties forbid it, for any definite description of 
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Isn’t their vocabulary dreadful beyond 
words?” 

“T shouldn’t mind it so much,’ I re- 
turned, “if I could understand what it 
means.”’ After a minute I added impul- 
sively, ‘‘I’ll come over this afternoon and 
take Mary Louise off your hands for a while 
before tea.” 

She accepted my offer with an eagerness 
that surprised me. 

“Oh, do!” There was a yearning sound 
in her voice which I couldn’t explain. “Mary 
Louise is the sweetest girl in the world,” she 


‘added, as she turned away; “but I don’t 


find her always easy to talk to.” Then, as 
if her conscience were pricking her for the 
confession, she tossed back gayly, “Of 
course, Richard would be perfectly satis- 
fied if only Geraldine would let him alone. 
They quarreled all through breakfast about 
his going with her. She’d rather have any- 
body else in the world, she told him frankly; 
but he is the only man she knows who has 
the whole afternoon free. I did all I could 
for Richard, of course; but I am no match 
for Geraldine when there is anything that 
she wants.” 

No, I had begun to wonder if even Rich- 
ard—if any man, for that matter—was a 
match for Geraldine. 

When I entered Mrs. Askew’s delightful 
room that afternoon I caught my breath 
at the vision of loveliness on the Sheraton 
sofa. Arrayed in chiffon of an angelic blue, 
Mary Louise sat enthroned in the midst 
of a twittering group of Geraldine’s friends. 
A beam of sunlight was falling over the 
Madonna head, and I thought how it would 
have enraptured any artist whose taste had 
not been corrupted by the jazz art of the 
period. 

I told her how distressed I had been to 
hear of her accident, and she lifted her 
poetic eyes to my face, and responded ap- 
pealingly that it did not hurt her except 
when she tried to walk. 

“But you’ve had to give up the dances?”’ 

“Oh, yes, that was a disappointment, of 
course,” she replied, with a strangely sto- 
ical philosophy for one so young. 

She loved dancing, she added, but people 
had been so kind to her, and had sent her 
so many lovely flowers that she had not 
had time to remember the parties she had 
missed. Richard, she rippled on like a shal- 
low brook, had sent her the most beautiful 
roses because the rose.was her favorite 
flower, and Mr. Plummer had brought her 
a copy of Sesame and Lilies, bound in blue 
and gold. She was so fond of it. They had 
read a part of it aloud that afternoon. 

During this gentle flow of words, the 
other girls, all lean and supple and slangy, 
kept up an incessant twitter, like so many 
noisy sparrows in the spring grass. They 
behaved to Mary Louise exactly as if she 
were a distinguished foreigner whose lan- 
guage they did not understand, while she 
gazed at them, in their startling sports 
clothes, with a detached and serene won- 
der. When tea was almost over Richard 
and Geraldine were heard quarreling on the 
front steps, and a minute later they rushed 
in breathlessly and demanded something 
to eat in a hurry. 

“Golf makes you simply ravenous,”’ de- 
clared Geraldine; and then, while they de- 
voured all the sandwiches that were left, 
the dispute began again more shrilly than 
ever. Geraldine was in knickerbockers— 
they had ridden out—and a peaked cap, 
which made her look like an impudent little 
boy. Exercise or the warm day had washed 
the chalky white from her face. Her cheeks 
were glowing with natural color, and I had 
never seen her look so attractive. There 
was a witchery about the girl, I couldn’t 
deny it. 

“Beaten me?” jeered Richard. ‘Why, 
you were never in sight of me! Where 
would you have been, Jerry Boy, without 
that handicap?” 

“Well, at the ninth hole, anyhow ——”’ 

It kept up vehemently for some time, the 
other girls breaking in hilariously whenever 
an opening occurred, which was not often. 
At the end, Mrs. Askew was obliged to call 
them to order. 

“Mary Louise does not play golf,” she 
said firmly. ‘‘This discussion cannot be 
amusing to her.” 

“T beg your pardon. I forgot,” replied 
Richard, polite and amiable; “but Ger- 
aldine is such a monkey.” : 

“Monkey yourself, old thing!” sang out 
Geraldine pertly. 
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Richard turned his square shoulders on 
her with the classic gesture of the cave man 
in a moving picture. For the first time 
since he had entered the room he looked di- 
rectly at Mary Louise on her sofa; and I 
watched the startled admiration, as of one 
who is dazzled by too bright a light, leap 
again into his eyes. While he gazed at her, 
she held him fast without lifting her finger 
and he had the manner of brushing the 
impertinences of Geraldine away as if they 
had been the light stings of a bee. 

“T am sorry you couldn’t go with us,” he 
said. ‘You would have liked the ride any- 
way. I hope you haven’t been too awfully 
bored.” 

Mary Louise responded, with her ador- 
able smile, “‘Oh, I wasn’t bored at all. Mr. 
Plummer gave me the most beautiful 
Ruskin. I am so fond of Ruskin.” 

But Geraldine had been ignored too long. 

“What’s a Ruskin?’’ she demanded with 
sardonic mirth. ‘Do you make it with 
gin?” 

As usual she gained her point by her 
rudeness, for Richard turned at her indeco- 
rous outburst and shook her soundly by 
the shoulders, while she got a firm grip on 
his hair and gave it a vicious tug. Of 
course, they were near cousins, but even 
then 

In the midst of the squabble the callers 
floated casually to the door, and I went 
down the steps into the yard, with Mrs. 
Askew calling wearily after me, “Don’t 
you find the younger generation very ex- 
hausting?’”’ 

Over the garden hedge, several days 
afterward, I replied. to her question. 

“How they keep it up is a mystery.” 

“Could we ever have been like that?” 
she asked wonderingly. There was a frown 
between her arched eyebrows. 

“No; but things were different then.” 

“Were we like Mary Louise?” she per- 
sisted, lowering her voice. 

“J think so, don’t you? Though some of 
us—you, for instance—were more lively. 
It seems like a different century, and of 
course it is “i 

She interrupted me impatiently. 

“J am going to tell you something, Julia, 
that I don’t wish you to repeat even to your 
husband.”’ She paused long enough for me 
to absorb this admonition, and then con- 
tinued relentlessly, ‘‘I have discovered that 
Mary Louise is sly.” 

“Sly?” I jumped, not with surprise but 
with amusement. ‘‘Well, we were, too, 
weren’t we?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tf we were, it is so long ago that I have 
forgotten.” 

“Are you sure that you can’t be mistaken 
about her?” 

“T am perfectly positive.” 

“Well, how did you discover it?’’ 

Our heads were close together, over the 
hedge, like two gossips on the comic page 
of a Sunday newspaper. 

“Quite by accident. I’ve found out that 
she did not really hurt her ankle. She pre- 
tended it all the time.” 

I was unprepared, I confess, for this 
startling disclosure. 

“Do you mean she never even twisted it?” 

“Not a twist, not a twinge. She forgot 
all about it yesterday and ran upstairs as 
easily as Geraldine. I caught her at the 
top of the steps just five minutes after 
Horace and Richard had almost carried her 
down. ‘Why, Mary Louise!’ I exclaimed, 
and she stood there, blushing like a peony, 
and murmured ‘Oh, I forgot!’ There isn’t 
any use trying to evade the truth, Julia. 
Mary Louise is sly.” 

“But what was her purpose?”’ 

“Purpose? Why, she didn’t have a bit of 
attention after that first german. Geral- 
dine let that out to me, and I must say for 
her that she was glad enough of the oppor- 
tunity. The men were all wild about Mary 
Louise when they first saw her, she said. 
They all danced with her once, but nobody 
asked her a second time, and at her last 
dance she would have been almost a wall- 
flower if she hadn’t decided to sprain her 
ankle.” : 

I pondered this for a minute. 

“Well, you can’t blame her. No girl 
wants to be a wallflower if she can help it. 
It’s exactly, you know, the sort of thing we 
should have done in her place. She is using 
the only weapons she knows by instinct— 
those of another day. I suppose,” I added 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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much to the diligent attention of Richard 
and Mr. Plummer as to her own unaided 
charms. She was by far the loveliest girl in 
the rooms; but I overheard the bold blond 
youth complain when his dance was over 
that you couldn’t get a thrill out of tod- 
dling with an Easter card. 

Geraldine, in red satin tights, which gave 
the impression of extending from her slim 
feet to her sleek dark head, was, as usual, 
the life of the party. Though she was not 
the beauty that Mary Louise was, she pos- 
sessed a fascination which made. Mary 
Louise appear almost negative. Perhaps 
Mrs. Askew was right, and beauty alone, 
beauty ‘“‘icily regular, splendidly null,’’ was 
no longer the thing that men ran after. 

As Geraldine darted like a slender flame 
among the dancers, my gaze followed her 
in spite of the disapprobation she aroused. 
Eager youths, with the blank faces and the 
glossy hair of the fashion, crowded about 
her. Swift, gay, defiant, a scarlet embodi- 
ment of magic, she ignored Richard com- 
pletely. 

They had quarreled again, I inferred, 
with greater bitterness; for when he asked 
her for a dance, I heard her reply with airy 
insolence, ‘“‘ You’d better ask Mary Louise. 
She needs you more than I do.” 

“She doesn’t need me at all,” he re- 
torted, uncompromisingly loyal. 

Geraldine tossed her head in its peaked 
hood. 

“Then do you imagine that I do?” 

“T was thinking of my pleasure, not of 
your necessity,’”’ he returned with distant 
gallantry. 

But she flitted off with an elfin laugh. 

“Sorry, old thing, but my pleasure comes 
first tonight. There are no substitutes in 
this war!” 

He glowered after her for a moment; 
then, turning quickly on his heel, he went 
back to Mary Louise.- Richard could stand 
as little as Geraldine not getting the thing 
that he wanted. He did not speak to her 
again, I observed, until the guests were 
leaving, and she tripped up to him saucily 
in the deserted library and spun round on 
one scarlet toe. I was standing in the door- 
way, waiting to say good night to Mrs. 
Askew, and I watched the little comedy 
unobserved by the actors. 

“‘He wants to be an angel,” she piped in 
a shrill treble, ‘and with the angels stand!” 

For an instant he stood regarding her 
with a stormy expression. Then, picking 
her up as easily as if she had been a doll, he 
strode across the room, still holding her in 
his arms, and placed her on top of the high 
rosewood bookcase in one corner. 

“There you stay till you mend your 
manners,”’ he said. 

While she scolded fiercely from her perch, 
he turned away to meet Mary Louise, who 
was coming in from the hall. 

“Why, what in the world are you doing 
in here all by yourself?’’ she inquired, with 
her sweetest expression. 

“Disciplining a bad child,” he replied, 
smiling tenderly down into her eyes. 

Well, I was thankful that one person 
knew how to get the better of Geraldine, 
I reflected, as I went home. 

For two days after this I did not see Mrs. 
Askew; and then, on the third morning, 
just as I had finished breakfast, there came 
an imperative summons. 

“Come over at once, Julia,” said a trem- 
bling voice over the telephone. ‘‘Some- 
thing dreadful has happened.” 

She did not wait for a response, and the 
impression I received, as she cut me off, 
was that my philosophic friend had burst 
into tears. The thought of her mysterious 
distress was too much for me. While my 
maids stared after me in astonishment, I 
ran breathlessly down the steps and across 
the strip of lawn to the house next door. 
When I rushed into my friend’s room I 
found her sitting up in bed, with a handker- 
chief to her eyes and a lace cap awry over 
her long, sallow face. 

As I appeared she removed the handker- 
chief and gasped weakly, ‘‘Oh, Julia, he has 
married her!” 

“Married her?” I sat down panting be- 
side the bed. ‘‘Doyoumean Mary Louise?” 

“Worse than that!’”” She waved the 
handkerchief feebly before her. “I mean 
Geraldine. Oh, Richard! Oh, my son!” 
she concluded in the Shaksperean manner. 

For a moment I could do nothing but 
stare at her. 

Then I asked bluntly, ‘Did you never 
suspect it?”’ 

“‘Suspect it? Of course, I knew she had 
her eye on him. She had it on every man. 
That was the reason I asked Mary Louise 
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to visit us. But I had such confidence in 
Richard. I believed he had too much 
sense, too much feeling of responsibility to 
the race,” she added, lifting her head in that 
fantastic cap as if she were addressing the 
committee on eugenics. ‘It wasn’t more 
than a week ago that he told me Geraldine 
would ruin any man who married her.” 

“Well, they have said that before and 
then gone and married them,” I reminded 
her cynically. ‘‘When did they do it?” 

“They went to Washington yesterday. 
Geraldine pretended she was spending the 
night with Lizzie Brandon.’”’ A sob broke 
from her lips. “If it had only been Mary 
Louise! At least you know where you are 
with her.” 

“That, I faney, is exactly what he ob- 
jected to. He liked the feeling of being at 
sea. Some men do.” 

“Oh, he told me he knew Mary Louise 
would make a perfect wife, but he said per- 
fection wasn’t amusing. Imagine marrying 
for the sake of being amused!” 

“And what does he say now—about Ger- 
aldine, I mean? Has he told you why he 
did it so suddenly?” 

“He has given no reason. He doesn’t 
szem to have any. All he says is that it was 
time somebody took her in hand. He 
added, too, that he liked her because she 
was unafraid.” 

“Unafraid?” I laughed in spite of my 
effort to appear sympathetic. “It seems 
oe her single virtue captured him, after 
a ” 


Mrs. Askew sank back wearily among 


her pillows. 

“IT shan’t get up today,” she said. “I 
don’t want them to come near me. But I 
wish on your way out you would speak to 
Geraldine and tell me what she says. Rich- 
ard has gone down to see about tickets, and 
she is in her room packing. They are going 
away on'the noon train.”’ 

“And what about Mary Louise?” I in- 
quired, for it seemed to me that she was the 
one who needed attention. 

“Tt is hard on her, of course, because she 
must have known why I asked her here; 
but I must say she has shown a great deal 
of pride. Horace and I both think that she 
is a girl of much character, and that she 
would be good for Geraldine if they could 
be thrown together. I wish it could be ar- 
ranged.” A pucker of anxiety appeared 
suddenly in my friend’s forehead, and I 
knew that the ruling principle of her nature 
was already beginning to recover from its 
defeat. ‘‘But Mary Louise,” she continued, 
“lives in such an out-of-the-way place.’ 

I comforted her as best I could in the 
circumstances; and then, with the promise 
that I would return as soon as I had fin- 
ished my housekeeping for the day, I left 
her room and crossed the hall to Geral- 
dine’s open door. Here I found three large 
trunks standing in the center of the floor, 
and around them the bed, the couch and 
every available chair held a litter of dresses. 
In the midst of the confusion Geraldine was 
moving about in a composed and capable 
manner. She was wearing a kimono of 
rose-colored crépe, her short dark hair hung 
in a cloud round her head, and her eyes 
were shining with happiness. She had the 
air of a woman who has attained the ambi- 
tion of her life, the end for which she has 
suffered and striven, and who is satisfied 
with the reward. It appeared to me while 
I watched her that the child had grown up 
in a day. Smiling, serene, competent, she 
was wearing the crown of victory, and it 
rested like a rosy wreath on her brow. 

“Well, Geraldine,” I said as I kissed her, 
“‘you have certainly surprised us.” 

She made an ecstatic little face, like a 
child over a sugarplum. 

“But I thought you knew all along.” 

“Oh, I saw there was something between 
you, but I thought you were going the 
wrong way to get what you wanted.”’ 

With a laugh she shook her head over the 
dress she was folding. 

“How else on earth could I ever have got 
it?” she asked. 

“Then you did it deliberately for a pur- 
pose?” 

She looked at me with a flicker of Mrs. 
Askew’s ironic humor. 

“You don’t imagine that I went to all 
that trouble just for.fun, do you?”’ she de- 
manded. Throwing herself back on a pile 
of clothes, she clasped her hands above her 
pretty head and surveyed me meditatively, 
as if I were an inanimate object which 
helped her to think clearly. ‘Do you really 
think any of us would be like that if we 
weren’t obliged to?”’ she inquired at last. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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But she was wandering from the point, I 
thought, and I recalled her. 

“Then it all comes back to the men, my 
dear?”’ 

“Doesn’t everything come back to the 
men?” she gibed mockingly. ‘Why, as 
long as swooning brought every man in 
sight to our sides, didn’t swooning come 
to us as naturally as the one-step? Then 
just as soon as swooning ceased to do the 
trick, and the men left us to old ladies with 
sal volatile, we began to sit up and take 
notice. The fashion changes, that is all,” 
she said with startling seriousness, “and I 
hope it will change to something else before 

have a daughter.”’ Sitting erect, she 
shook her finger warningly in my face. “If 
ever I have a daughter,” she declared, “‘I 
am going to spank her till it hurts.” 

I laughed and rose to my feet. After all, 
did the eternal feminine ever vary? 

“And what will you do now?” I asked. 

Her figure drooped again, and she fell 
back with a gesture of exhaustion that re- 
minded me of Mrs. Askew. 

“T’d like to get a little rest,” she an- 
swered, ‘“‘for the Lord knows I need it! It 
takes work to be a success these days. It 
takes what Mammy Rhody calls elbow 
grease to put it over, and I did put it over,” 
she boasted, with a sly wink at the mirror. 

“Tf it is any satisfaction to you, and I 
hope it is,” I echoed her lively slang, ‘‘you 
put it over completely.” 

She sighed, but it was the sigh of a 
weary conqueror. 

“Then I hope marriage will be a little 
less strenuous,” she said. “I think I’ll try 
to take things easily until I see some other 
perfect lady beginning to make golliwog 
eyes at Richard.” 

“That’s not fair to Mary Louise,”’ I 
reprimanded her, while I laughed. “After 
all, it is hard on Mary Louise.” 

“Well, she got what was coming to her,” 
Geraldine retorted, with imperturbable 
sagacity. “With the older generation her 
methods are infallible; and, of course, all 
the time it was papa she was after.” 

“ce Pa a?” 

The faithful widower of a single wife for 
twenty years toppled with a crash from his 
pedestal. Another idol was shattered. 

“Why, it didn’t take young eyes to see 
that,” remarked Geraldine sweetly. 

“But he is old enough to be her father!” 
I cried in horror. ‘Would she marry him?”’ 

Geraldine shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, he’s the only archeologist she 
knows, isn’t he? And I warned Aunt Ed- 
monia in the beginning that she would have 
to provide a mossy stone.” 


Tony, the Bootblack, Has an Artistic Soul 


_ THE WATCHMAN OF 


THE COAL PILE 


—has ribs 


| rie steam-heated-home owner ought to know about 


the Watchman’s ribs. 


The Watchman of the Coal Pile is the No. 1 Hoffman 
Valve, an air valve for steam radiators. The ribs are air- 


channels. 


You’ve often noticed in pouring liquid from a can 
that if there is only one hole, the liquid barely dribbles 
out because air is fighting to get in the same hole. But 
punch two holes in the can, one for the liquid to get 
out, the other for the air to get in, and the liquid runs 


out quickly. 


The air-channels in Hoffman Valves are the “other 
holes” in the can. That’s why water (condensed steam ) 
quickly runs out of a Hoffman Valve, back into the 
radiator, instead of squirting on your floors and walls. 

This principle applied to air-valves is patented. Uncle 
Sam has given the Hoffman Specialty Co. the exclusive 
right to use it. And that is but one of the many reasons 
Hoffman Valves are unequalled. 


5 year written guarantee 


Ir is an indisputable fact that Hoffman Valves are more 
rigidly tested, before leaving the factory, than any other 
valve made. Every single Hoffman Valve must prove 
perfect in operation under the severest possible tests. 

Each Hoffman Valve is guaranteed in writing to give 
you five full years of satisfactory service. 

Whether dissatisfied with your present air valves or 
planning a new home, you'll want No. 1 Hoffman Valves, 


Watchmen of the Coal Pile. They are instruments of 
precision. Phone your Heating-Contractor to-day. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Copyright, 1923 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO rio 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet ‘More 
Heat from Less Coal”, which describes 


in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills. 
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The Original and Only Genuine 


Because of the sliding-cord 
action they don’t draw tight 
on one shoulder as you bend 
to right or left. 


They enable you to wear 
your waist-band loose—the 
healthful way as your phy- 
sician will tell you. Let your 
digestiveorgansact without 
restriction. Let your waist 
muscles exercise freely — 
then they’ll retain their 
snap and resist fat. 


And with Presidents on, 
your trousers hang right, and 
your vest laps over neatly. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 
Be sure “President” 
is on the buckle. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us. 
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SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
FREE pocisit with any peschace ot SHINON PRODUCTS 
SALESMEN WANTED £9. rac hig commissions “All ce 
part time. ROCHESTER CHEMICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF YOU are a producing salesman wanting excep- 

tional line with large commission, write 

Diehl, Kane & Diehl Tailoring Company, Dept. N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ive references 


| onless she wants it oftener. 
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OLD STORMALONG 


Tn an hour Old Stormalong came up from 
the hold and went to the galley. When he 
emerged he bore a huge coffeepot and two 
tin pannikins each bearing a full tablespoon- 
ful of black molasses. He poured a jorum 
of coffee as black as the treacle, and handed 
it to the frowning helmsman. 

“Them mules is only wet to their knees, 
Hank,” he said. ‘Don’t need to worry 
none—yet. There’s other mules as don’t 
keer overmuch for wet feet ’sides four- 
footed ones. Drink some coffee, then I got 
a yarn to spin you, you old wood spoiler.” 

The coffee disposed of, Old Stormalong 
lashed the wheel and led Hank to the big 
pump in the waist. He shipped the brakes 
and began to heave, while Hank stood by, 
scowling blackly, chewing on a quid, mak- 
ing no offer to assist. Old Stormalong 
heaved with rugged determination, as if he 
knew full well that a ship’s carpenter was at 
best a sailor only through compulsion. He 
knew, from hard experience at sea, that a 
ship’s carpenter could be as good as the best 
or better; but Hank had been too long 
ashore to feel the travail of a ship as he did 
himself. He heaved manfully, singing: 


“Oh, Shanandore, I love your daughter! 
Awa-a-ay, you rolling river! 
Oh, Shanandore, I love your daughter! 
Ho-ho, we're bound away, ’crost the wide 
Missouri!” 


He started another verse of the weirdly 
haunting old chantey: 


” 


“Oh, Shanandore, I long to hear you —— 
Yes, there was a faint rejoinder from 


| Hank: 


““Awa-a-ay, you rolling river!” 


Water gushed forth from the pumps. 
Hank took hold of the other brake and 
heaved down with good will: 


“Oh, Shanandore, I long to hear you! 
Ho-ho, we’re bound away, ’crost the wide 
Missouri!” 


“Vast pumping!”’ cried Old Stormalong 
when froth took the place of clear brine. 
“‘Ain’t nothing to be alarmed about, Hank. 
Just give her a few strokes every watch, 
Call me when 
you pick up the light.” 

Old Stormalong struck eight bells on his 
treasured old bell, and turned in. He heard 


“Dumblast!’’ He Whispered. 
“Here I be, Busted on a Lee 
Shore. Ain't No Money 


Comin’ in, and That Saws 
bones Yew Got to Calk Me 
Up is a Shark for Money’”’ 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the water sloshing about in the bilges 
under him. As he sank into the deep sleep 
of the born sailor that requires no rocking, 
that sloshing of bilge became the snoring, 
tumbling, lee-rolling bow wave of a storm- 
ing China clipper. The rough-lumber bunk 
was magically changed into the mahogany, 
silk-curtained bed of the old Ariadne. As 
his eyes closed, the very groaning of badly 
matched frames and planking achieved 
the musical note of thrumming rigging, the 
solitary pair of shrouds visible against the 
stars through the little skylight grew into 
the dainty, orderly intricacy of backstays 
and braces, sheets and lifts, halyards and 
clewlines of a noble full-rigged ship. 


The Ariadne delivered her unlucky mules. 
A mule is hard to kill; hard to drown as 
long as he can hold his nose above water. So 
Old Stormalong got his freight without any 
deductions for losses. But though shippers 
gave him a smile that was more than half 
admiration and pity, the only cargo he could 
get for a second voyage was bricks. 

“Dumblast! What d’yew expect?’’ Hank 
wanted to know. “Would yew ship goods 
in sech an old wagon? Brick’ll pay, some. 
Can’t drownd bricks anyhow.” 

Later in that first brick voyage Hank 
Hollis went aft when he had finished an in- 
spection of the hatch covers during a stiff 
November breeze in the Sound. 

“’Tain’t no manner 0’ use ” he be- 
gan to bawl; then stopped. 

Old Stormalong stood at the wheel, his 
gray hair and beard flying in the salt breeze, 
his hard old hands gripping the wheel 
spokes with a delicacy of touch that yet 
held the power of the master. Now and 
then his keen eye flashed down to the com- 
pass card in the rough wooden binnacle; 
but in general his glance was aloft, upon 
the gently fluttering throat of the mainsail. 
It was plainly to be seen that his thoughts 
were not upon brick, nor upon the new 
Ariadne. To him the rough wooden bin- 
nacle shone resplendent with brass head 
and carved dolphins. That shivering throat 
of a poorly made fore-and-aft mainsail was 
the quivering leech of a snowy, lofty royal. 
The wheel he gripped, which in truth but 
clumsily controlled the loggy brick-laden 
schooner whose cargo absorbed water like 
a huge sponge until the hull was little bet- 
ter than a half-sunken raft, was the rich 


Augi 


teak-and-brass wheel of the da‘ 
the sweetest clipper that ever 
sail across the Eastern stars, 

And Old Stormalong was gj 
unmusically, with his stout ol 
song: 


“She's a jolly fine ship wi’ a jo 
Awa-ay, Rio! 

A jolly fine mate and a good 

And we’re bound for ——* 


Hank snorted _disgustedly, 
ward, and hauled himself “4 t 

“Shet up yewr dumblasted } 
shouted. “Here I be tryin’ ¢ 
yew can see clear water bety 
and bottom plankin’, and yey, 
a yawpin’ about what a dun 
ship she is! Hell an’ high wate 
this is my last v’yage if ’ta 
v’yage for all on us, schoone 
allus said yew wuz crazy, ] 
yew to let yew whangdoodle n 
yew in sech a loony set-out.” 

Old Stormalong snatched h 
fancy back to the prosaie w 
lived in, and turned a mild p; 
on Hank. 

“Hank, soon’s we get in w 
bigger pump,” he said, and ag; 
went aloft to the shivering t 
mainsail. Hank glared at him 
or two, then swore fervidly, 
below, and turned back and w 
to begin pumping all over gal 

There was not even brick t! 
age. Hank Hollis quit as soon 
ing lines were fast. He came 
days, shamefaced and concilia 
in the port were talking abou 
along and his crazy venture. ' 
what worried Hank. Contemp\ 
Cap’n Nickson, of the tug Ge| 
been concerning the ventur¢ 
heard the noisy cocksure yi 
mouth such an opinion of A 
had not slept a wink until his 
Old Stormalong again. 

“Never mind him,” Old} 
growled indulgently. “Them 
pers may be good men, at the’ 

“Who? Nickson?” 

“Never can tell, Hank. 0 
can tell is when the pineh cce 
how come you’re back aboard, 

(Continued on Page? 


nued from Page 94) 

{mill pump I rigged, Hank? 
‘water faster than a basket 
ay 99 


(ess she’ll need all of it too!” 
1; “What kind o’ cargo yew 
time? Gravel?” 

) of a cargo, Hank, but it’ll 
} workin’ ” 


hit??? persisted Hank suspi- 


” 


if I goes to sea then! I quit 
rap iron? Yew bet it’ll keep 
a’! Say nothin’ of us!”’ 

rget that windmill pump, 
‘tormalong said patiently. 
gettin’ a dumblasted thing, 
{ime o’ year!’’ shouted Hank. 
somorrow I’ll hev a law shark 
\\rtnership. Scrapiron! Hell!’’ 


Ni, pity Reuben Ranzo! 
\unzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


ag sang softly as Hank flung 


quit, after all. Whether it 
wry of Cap’n Nickson’s scath- 
‘the senile cackling of an old, 
aobbled rheumatically along- 
‘the morning and toothlessly 
‘st wonder that a shipwright 
‘o desert the ship he himself 
tht never be made clear, but 
Jrmalong returned from town 
forders Hank was working in 
this oldest overalls, nailing 
(he bilges and sides to protect 
(che ugly scrap metal to come. 


| bitter voyage. Sleet and rain 
‘er teeth made the Ariadne a 
jig of horror. With her ghastly 
‘leaky sides not even a wind- 
1d save two stout-hearted old 
didly labor and blood-chilling 
|t they delivered their cargo, 
‘more their watchfully wait- 


ho homeward cargo for them. 
at New Haven needed most, 
rred to intrust to a stauncher 
he winter gales grew harder, 
'e icy, the lee shores more 
| perilous. The Ariadne stag- 
1 the open sea flying light. She 
the water with empty holds 
«crazily under sail. Thrashing 
vas, she began to leak. At first 
{died her, until she took on a 
t.cted like a pendulum and all 
quer. 
( truck down out of the north- 
| eyes and chilling bones. 
’s watch they entered break- 
sore. They were saved only by 
dng’s desperate seamanship. 
(sail and mainsail, never stop- 
| reef points, slashing them 
and shouldering Hank away, 
a himself and thrashed the 
his grim old face set stub- 
diously refusing to see the 
sly swirling in the lee 


the schooner when he 
Toom enough, and they 
ain, passing the new 
e sewn holes that had 
d cut in his haste. Old 
and shivered at once. 
supreme sea instinct 


nership. 
r obstinate old skull!” he 
he recovered his breath 
escape from destruction 
- “If yew travel 
ne! I been a fool. I be 
1, and ’tis ingrowin’. 
Why didn’t yew 
m as knows, cut th’ 
make a towin’ barge 
et a cargo, ’cause she 
’slong as she sailed 
’d be safe, gettin’ towed 
st Dy a steam tug, ’stid o’ 
out here in a dumblasted 
shot duck. Can’t yew 
dumblasted old ye 


s no sailor! 
Ranzo!”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“Shet up!”’ roared Hank, letting go his 
hold on the rail to shake his fists, and slid- 
ing in a swearing heap into the lee water- 
ways. 

He struggled back, half strangled, and 
glared at the heroic old figure at the wheel. 
Gulping down bitter words, he tore a piece 
of tobacco from a brine-sodden plug and 
chewed in angry silence. 

Night came down, and the blizzard in- 
tensified. The wind changed, driving them 
now before it straight for their port. At the 
same time it made of their coast a lee shore 
again. Old Stormalong remained on deck 
after a terrific day, even though Hank was 
on watch and was able to steer and keep 
lookout as well as any one man. 

They listened to catch some note in the 
driving blindness which would tell them 
their whereabouts. A hoarse roar came 
down the wind. 

“Get that?” shouted Hank. “Thar’s 
th’ siren on the light!” 

Stormalong waited, counting seconds. 
Again the roar came down, clearer. Old 
Stormalong shook his grizzled head. 

“Steamboat, Hank,’’ he said. “Get the 
bearing next time she blows.”’ 

Out of the whirling snow clouds that 
made the night more impenetrable, green 
seas leaped with vicious hiss. Somewhere— 
it was hard to check direction since the 
compass card swung wildly with the schoon- 
er’s terrific motion—somewhere a faint 
siren note was barely heard. The steam- 
boat’s bellow sounded nearer; Old Storm- 
along fancied he heard the oncoming roar 
of her bow wave. 

“How’s that siren bear, Hank?” he 
shouted. 

“How kin yew tell, when the dum- 
blasted card swings like a spinnin’ jenny!” 
Hank roared back. 

In spite of his wordy disgust, Hank did 
alla man might do with his faculties. Old 
Stormalong gave no heed to his sourness, 
knowing the man. But he was worried at 
that faint siren note. It seemed far from 
the direction he wanted to hear it in. 

“Let me know if you get a bearing, 
Hank,” he said, and stood on the rail, lean- 
ing giddily out over the icy seas, straining 
ears for enlightenment. 

Out of the nearer snow swirls came again 
the bellow of a steamboat. Hank seized the 
foghorn beside the wheel and sent forth 
three raucous blasts to let the world know 
there was a sailing craft running -before 
the wind. The steamboat answered, and the 
bellow sounded almost nervous, as if the 
hand that tugged the siren lanyard be- 
longed to a man as uneasy as Old Storm- 
along was. 

Suddenly Stormalong leaped from the 
He hurling himself towards the mainsheet 

itts. 

“Breakers!’’ he roared. 
Port hellum, Hank!”’ 

He hauled in the wet, stiffened mainsheet 
as the boom came inboard, while Hank 
ground up the helm. The steamboat bel- 
lowed again; her shape loomed through the 
driving blizzard. Then the Ariadne struck 
something under her with a crash that 
brought down the foretopmast like a javelin. 

“Port your hellum, steamboat! We're 
ashore!”’ shouted Old Stormalong. 

He was a sailor, and would save another 
from the danger that had clutched at him. 

“Hail him to stand by!” yelled Hank, 
leaving the wheel and capering madly. 
“Dumblast! I told yew di 

The Ariadne struck again. She seemed to 
crash right over the obstruction, so light 
was she. The mainmast went to the deck, 
falling across the little half poop from rail 
to rail. 

“Steady your hellum, Hank!’ shouted 
Stormalong. ‘‘She’s off again! We’ll save 
her yet!” 

Hank lay under the fallen mainmast in a 
wry heap. For an instant Old Stormalong 
left the schooner to her own devices while 
he peered into his old crony’s blue face. 
Then he tore away tangled gear from the 
wheel spokes and steadied the schooner, 
bawling for the steamboat: 

“Steamer ahoy! Steamer ahoy! Stand 
by! My mate’s hurt bad! Aho-o-oy the 
steamboat!”’ 

The steamer went as she had appeared, 
vague and ghostly in the blinding snow. 
Her siren boomed back as if to mock, twice 
or thrice, then that, too, was gone into the 
night, and Old Stormalong was left with a 
crippled ship, anda crippled crew to carry on. 

His windmill pump blew away as soon as 
he turned the sails to the furious blasts. He 
could run the schooner only before the 
wind, since her mainmast was gone, unless 


“Port hellum! 
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he hauled down the forestaysail and let her 
lie to. That he had to do a dozen times that 
night in order to pump her free of water 
with the murderous hand pump that had 
never been made for one pair of hands. 

Between tasks he carried Hank below 
and wrapped him in all the schooner’s 
blankets. He could do nothing for his 
friend, except pour raw whisky into him 
and wrap him warmly. Hank’s blue face 
had the hue of death mold. But Hank 
breathed, and Hank was entitled to as 
much care as the ship herself. 

In the gray of morning, on the tail end of 
the blown-out blizzard, Old Stormalong 
sailed his ship up the harbor and ran her 
alongside the dock in the mud. Like an 
iceberg she was; like a frozen automaton, 
Old Stormalong. Making the inner harbor 
he had almost brushed along the ice-clad 
sides of the tug Gamecock, which looked 
as if it, too, had known the bitterness of 
that blizzard. 

Somebody hailed him. He gave no heed. 
Men shouted to him for news as they took 
his lines. He gave no answer. When the 
last line was fast, he called a truck driver. 
Together they bore Hank ashore through 
gaping gangs, and took him home. Then 
Old Stormalong went back to his forlorn 
command, lit his ancient pipe, and sat for 
hours on the wreck of the mainmast, gazing 
aloft at what was left, his haggard face as 
inscrutable as the chipped frozen features 
of his cherished figurehead. 

““The damned old loon came nigh putting 
me ashore too!”’ 

Cap’n Nickson, of the tug Gamecock, 
laughed with a furtive awkward note. He 
was giving his friends a lurid account of his 
trip in of the night before. One of his deck 
hands, not entirely satisfied with things in 
general, had hinted to folks ashore that the 
tug had fallen in with a schooner that 
seemed in trouble. Awkward queries had 
begun to come Nickson’s way. 

*“Ain’t sure it was him,’ Nickson ex- 
plained further. ‘“‘I stood close in, but he 
hailed that he was all right, so Ag 

“Somebody ought to have him took care 
of!’’ broke in one of Nickson’s intimates. 
““Two crazy old fools, I call ’em!”’ 

“He’ll quit now,” Nickson laughed. 
“Nothing else for him to do, unless some- 
body lends him some money to refit. Might 
as well throw money like that into the sea.” 


Old Stormalong spent one week between 
visiting Hank Hollis and trying to borrow 
money enough to refit the Ariadne. Of the 
two tasks—trying to encourage broken, 
disgusted Hank to live, and trying to per- 
suade men with cash that he was sane and 
his vessel seaworthy—Hank at first pre- 
sented the harder problem. Men with cash 
did, at least, treat the old man indulgently 
at first, even though they had never a no- 
tion to let him have their money to gild his 
dreams of former importance. But Hank, 
when full consciousness brought home to 
him the fact that life henceforth must be a 
dreary round of crippled, painful days, hon- 
estly told Old Stormalong that he wanted 
to die. 

“Dumblast!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Here I be, 
busted on a lee shore, dismasted as bad as 
the Ariadne. Ain’t no money comin’ in, and 
that sawbones yew got to calk me up is a 
shark for money. And ‘ 

“T got the best there was, Hank,” Old 
Stormalong said patiently. “‘Don’t you 
worry about money. That’ll be ——”’ 

“Hell an’ high water!’’ swore Hank peev- 
ishly. ‘Don’t worry! How about that 
flossy nuss gal yew hired to see if my pillers 
is all foursquare? . And yew don’t know 
nothin’ about my affairs nuther. I been 
payin’ int’rust on money I borried on my 
yard for more’n a year. Now that’ll be took 
away from me, and there won’t be money 
enough to bury me, lest yew row me out to 
sea an’ dump me.” 

“Who d’you owe money to, Hank?’’ 

“Nickson,” replied Hank shamefacedly. 
“’Tain’t much,” he added in extenuation. 

“‘Nickson?’’ Old Stormalong echoed bit- 
terly. ‘““Not much? But enough for him to 
swipe your bit of land for, hey? And there’s 
talk alongshore of him starting a repair 
yard for tugs. Hank Hollis, you’re a silly 
old man!” 

“Dumblast ef I ain’t, else I wouldn’t 
never have j’ined yew!”’ screamed Hank. 

“You ought to have sold that yard for 
building lots long ago.” 

“Yew betcha I ought! Then who’d ha’ 
built yewr crazy old vessel, Old Stormalong? 
Saved two dumblasted old idiots a hull raft 
o’ trouble if I’d done that, Old Storm- 
along!’’ Hank gasped with pain, then went 
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FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“Would ‘You Like a 


complete Decorating Plan 
for Your Home 2 


Pe “OULD you like to have us suggest 


 & \ NC hae ; if 
; omer WN7y 2 color combination for the body, 
hun her trim and roof of your house, best 


erat oe suited to its architectural style? 


and floor of each room, which will give 
your home that touch of individuality 
and charm so much sought? 


If you are the least bit doubtful as to the 
treatment you should use, if you would 
appreciate the assistance and advice of a 
decoration designer and color artists--- 
then return the coupon below and this 
valuable information will be given to you. 


Our decorating department will submit 
a-color plan for your entire house or 
for the redecorating of only one or two 
rooms. Miniature color panels will be 
sent to you, and from them you ‘can 
get a very good idea, before you paint, 
how the finished result will look. 


When we send you our color recommen- 
dations we will tell you the store where 
you can secure all materials needed. This 
/ store will be able to give you the names 
of several experienced painters who can 
do the work so that you will be satisfied. 


Ss 


XS 


eS 
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There is no charge for this decorating 
service. It has been created for you. 
To enjoy it, just check the coupon and 
return it to us. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ous Biot 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


For fifty years painters 
and home owners have 
recognized the high 


qualities of Lowe 
Brothers Products. 
Their remarkable cov- 
ering and hiding abil- 
ity, ease of application 
and unusual durabili- 
ty, are essential quali- 
ties for a beautiful 
permanent result. 


tha eee ee 
The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I am thinking of painting and would like to take advan- 
tage of your decorating service. I am particularly interested in the items 


checked below. 


CNew house CMExterior of house CMLivingRoom WCDining room 
CZ Kitchen CM Bathroom [Bedroom 
Name 5 
825 
Address 
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on half-whimperingly, “‘Didn’t want to let 
go, I didn’t. Yew know how yew felt about 
yewr old Ariadne. I felt that way ’bout 
my old shipyard, though ’twuz a’most as 
bad a wreck as yewr old clipper. Yew 
ought to hev ie 

He rambled on for several minutes before 
he discovered that Old Stormalong had 
gone, closing the door gently after him. 


Old Stormalong beached his vessel, and 
for a week groped about in the mud under 
her, seeking for leaks. She had done little 
more than start a butt when she hurdled 
over the rock she struck. Those old sea- 
soned planks and timbers from the first 
Ariadne were of stern stuff. Old Storm- 
along mended the greatest damage himself, 
and spent many days satisfying himself 
that the hull was otherwise sound. He 
watched when the tide rose around her, 
trying the pumps continually. And when 
his windmill, rerigged, failed to draw any 
water from her hold at high tide, he floated 
her off and moored her. Then curiosity 
mongers ashore, who had grinned wisely 
at the old man scuffling crablike in the mud 
beneath his old derelict, stared in new won- 
der to see the schooner’s spars vanish under 
his hands until only the fore lower mast 
and a thick barrel-like stump of the bow- 
sprit remained. Upon these inadequate 
spars a foresail and staysail were neatly 
furled. Broken rails were made new with 
laboriously hewn pieces from broken and 
discarded spars. 

All through the bitter winter Old Storm- 
along labored, until the ice broke and went 
out under the battering of a fierce late- 
winter gale. It was the fiercest, bitterest 
gale of a long series, and wise old weather 
men shook their heads and foretold others 
to come. Old Stormalong’s sunken eyes 
glittered as he looked at the sky; but what 
he thought remained unspoken. He began 
to haunt offices where his schooner had 
been refused freight. Now he offered a 
barge. 

Shippers took him more seriously after he 
had actually shipped a mate, a gawky lad 
of suspected witlessness, but a husky two- 
handed human animal who could pull in a 
towrope as well as a harnessed cow at least. 
Then one day he went to see Hank. 

““Dumblast ef yew don’t look ’most ready 
to be planted under th’ daisies!”’ said Hank. 
Hank was better, though he would never 
be well. 

“No daisies’ll grow over me for a long 
time yet,” growled Old Stormalong. ‘“‘I 
got a freight.”” Hank started; almost sat 
up. ‘“‘Cut her down to a barge,’ Storm- 
along went on. Hank fell back and grinned 
breathlessly. ‘‘How long you got before 
that money’s due, Hank?” 

“Nickson wuz here yestiday. He wants 
his money when he gets in frum his next 
(Bel oye 

Hank’s tone was hopeless. His grin had 
fled. Old Stormalong put a long envelope 
into Hank’s hand. 

“Just as soon as you hear the tow made 
port, Hank, you send that up to the bank. 
I fixed it with the manager. You can get 
my freight money advanced in time to wal- 
lop Nickson in the eye with it. Then you 
can sell the rotten old shipyard and pay me 
back. I told a feller up at the office to let 
you know when the tow gets in.”” Storm- 
along left, singing softly: 


“T wish I was Old Stormy’s son! 

To my way, you Stormalong! 

I'd build a ship a thousand ton; 
Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!’’ 


“Why, yew dumblasted old grampus!”’ 
squealed Hank after him. He turned the 
envelope over and over in his fingers. He 
Beas the front door close after his old 
riend. 


“Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!”’ 


he yelled. Old Stormalong heard, and 
plowed through the windy streets with a 
soft smile on his worn old visage. 


Men along shore said afterwards that 
the tow never should have gone out. The 
sea was gray, the sky gray, the barometer 
low and falling. But the Gamecock was 
staunch and powerful, the barges sea- 
worthy; and who cared about the humble 
razeed schooner at the fore end of the line? 
If she couldn’t stand the racket of dragging 
the rest of the tow while being dragged her- 
self, she could pass her rope along and drop 
out of the line. Old Stormalong had sail. 
He boasted always about the sailing quali- 
ties of vessels he had sailed. He could make 
port somewhere to leeward, 


Old Stormalong stood at hi 
lowing the wake of the tug wit) 
tention. He knew that his 
were strong. He had built ther 
His new windmill pump kept h 
too, for the Ariadne fluttere¢ 
now to dip new planking deep 
But he sailed alone. 


other mate. 


“Old Stormy was a good old | 
Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stor; 


He sang his old chantey 
steered. He swept the slaty 
weatherwise eyes from time to 


of blankets on the gratings, 
Men on the other barges, 
suppers or in their warm bunk} 


crazier mate, 


covered levelly, for there was1y 
lights of the tug and the tow slr 
through the floating flakes; 
glassy. But there was a subtle 
running the tide; the snowflas 


Old Stormalong stood stout't 
less watch. As it grew colder, 
developed out of the eddies, Vi 
for comfort’s sake, and stood 
blanket to keep his feet warm 
noticed the moment when it 1 
possible to discern clearly the 
tug. He knew that the wind | 


i 


pa 


scant cordage. His eyes new 
pitiful foremast very long. ‘i 
only thing left to convey to's 
idea of aship. There at least pre 


creation of marine beauty oj 
by the driving gale. 
Day was only a grayer nigh! § 
in from the wide ocean thun: ‘ou 
derously. Unable tosee how thoth 
Stormalong only knew thathis 
labored and plunged in the rera 
towropes as she had never dew 
Yet, not being kept down byail 
she leaked far less than Sie: 
left the helm and tried thepur 
dared not turn the windmill t 
The gale would have torn: | 
hurled it to sea. But there wilit 
ing. ef 
The Gamecock whistled Aa 


rolling down to leeward as’ 
recover. Old Stormalong | 
wheel, watching that lone, fe 


sel righted, his old face wor?! 
She had come through 
astern, faint and recedin 
nothing of what they were; 
towrope was still taut, so 
was safe. 


‘Aye, aye, hay, Mister s i 


he sang defiantly. 
From the invisible tug a! 
emptory siren blasts. The’ 
away ahead over the weal 
along knew what that m 
sagging to leeward, the 
to keep it up to windwai 
shrieked more fiercely, 
(Continued on Pag 
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1 mean that. No sailorman’d 
murmured Old Stormalong. 
; mixed the signals, I guess. 

yi, old Hank was here. A pot 0’ 

” 


; again to the insistent whistle 
eas chilled to the marrow. He 
nd against his ear, and the 
i/o that it slapped his face. But 
Hg of that. His face and hands 
, beyond feeling. 


ship a thousand ton, 
'e, Stormalong! 
i hellbacks they'd have some ” 


’ something went in the dark- 


nd the Ariadne’s head fell off 
xd like something blown loose. 
mg stumbled forward. Feet 
; dno feeling, but instinctively 
si1im. The vessel plunged heay- 
njier decks and carrying the old 
yft again. He struggled out 
singling brine and clawed for- 
in ice forming on every inch of 
si’wester had gone; his grizzled 
wi2a helmet of ice. At the bows 
puung loosely. Off to starboard 
ied to toot derisively. Men 
r out of the opaque snow 
rate men, cursing men. 
vauled doggedly on the rope. 


put out an improvised sea 
ieded to be at the end of the 


ie,itied Nickson. He knew how 
if ould feel if such an accident 
n| let go of a tow, were he a tug 
ie it would be hard for the 
«|» pick up the barges again. 
‘very audible signals; and the 

surely the very worst he had 
_|2 could imagine the strain that 
djie towrope. Then the end of 


2in. 
riulong felt at it dazedly. Pant- 
njrom his labor, his hands bleed- 
¢xnees about to give way, he 
e/erope. He saw it but vaguely. 
zue glimpse served to prove 
bids had made him fear: That 
mA cut with an ax. - 
nded confusedly in the snow 
ta. He tried to answer. His 
» more wind than would keep 
g. Rapidly he thought back 
Tses steered, and sketched a 
of the coast ahead and to lee- 
‘hi, with a flicker of ardor, he 
J ee the coiled towrope and cast 
ch ished foresail. 
ewiothing about setting it and 
ftigain. With the wheel in his 
‘ep set, he spread his tot- 


le ee 


t/keep him erect and began to 
iipalanced ship with all the un- 
ill, old. He knew that there was 
le. dragging at his stern. He 
chae ax that was becketed in the 
njalionway. It remained there. 
iagyed on. 


3 grave with a silver spade! 

y \e, Stormalong! 

ve him down with golden chains! 
ay hay, Mister Stormalong!” 


ight came with-a lessening 
)a colder gale. Colder and more 
nd had changed in direction. 
lastern of the Ariadne. Ahead 
ac line that might be squall or 
Wu 'y to be dreaded. Old Storm- 
it} erect at his wheel, heard noth- 
le wwling voices, saw nothing of 
ad For he was once again sailing 
lipper down the trades. Up 
Irenched rag of the foresail 
€ yelling royals and stuns’ls of 
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his beloved old Ariadne. A ghostly clock 
struck eight bells in a ghostly saloon. Old 
Stormalong leaned creakily to the Ariadne’s 
silver-tongued bell hung on the wheel cas- 
ing, and struck eight bells with grave pre- 
cision. 

The gale shifted a point. .A sea climbed 
over the bow. 

“Check the yards a trifle, mister!” 
shouted Old Stormalong. 

Ghostly hands hauled upon braces, squar- 
ing phantom yards. 

“Well the fore, mister. Small pull the 
main!” the old man shouted. 

His eyes were glassy; but he saw the 
glory of his old ship in all her stately pride. 
His limbs were stiff, cold; he felt the 
rhythm of her as she foamed through azure 
seas with sparkling jewels of spray about 
her lovely figurehead. And a smile settled 
on his lips. Sometime during the night he 
had dared to trust to his windmill pump, 
forced to it by gaining water. Half of the 
vanes remained, and the hum of them was, 
to him, the hum of the log reel as the great 
clipper stormed the knots astern. 

Old Stormalong lived his supreme mo- 
ment then. The icy breath of the gale that 
had frozen his hoary old head was but the 
strong kindly trade wind that gave his 
clipper her flying heels. The gale began to 
die out. Dawn lightened, peopling his decks 
with the wraiths of his dreams. The gale 
was abating. Ahead lay the wide entrance 
to a safe harbor. One of the barges still 
hung astern of the Ariadne by its towline. 
It was from her that men bawled impa- 
tiently. Stormalong gave no sign. His gaze 
was fixed. The glorious smile was on his 
gray frozen face. His limbs had no relation 
to flesh and blood. The barge’s men bawled 
impatiently. The Ariadne sailed on. They 
swung axes, the towrope parted, and the 
freed barge drifted swiftly into the harbor, 
while the Ariadne, with her motionless 
helmsman at the wheel, sailed on across the 
entrance and came to uneasy rest among 
the mudflats. 

As soon as a harbor tug had met and se- 
cured the drifting barge, it steamed on to 
look over the stranded Ariadne. The barge- 
men went too. Old Stormalong still stood 
at his wheel, his haggard old face wearing 
a frozen smile, crowned with its helmet of 
frozen gray hair. 

“Crazy as a loon, he is 
bargemen said. 

“Stone dead, seems to me,”’ said the tug- 
boat skipper. 

He clambered aboard the ice-sheathed 
Ariadne. His men went over her to see 
what might be done about dragging her 
back into deep water. 

‘Looks as if the crazy loon saved some 
o’ your lives,’’ the skipper went on as he 
looked around. ‘Frozen stiff at the wheel. 
Alone too. And the Gamecock piled up in 
the night, ten mile up the coast. Ain’t 
found any of her crew neither. Crazy? 
Sure he was! And I’d be proud to be 


” 


1”? 


one of the 


“Hey, skipper, this towrope was cut!”’ 
bawled one of the hands forward. “No ax 
hereabouts.”’ 

“Needn’t look for the ax as cut that rope 
aboard this craft!’’ snapped the skipper. 
Then, to the gaping bargemen he said: 
“Pry him loose and lay him on them blan- 
kets. Then stand by for’ard while we haul 
his ship off and anchor her for him.” 

So the Ariadne came to her haven. And 
the tugboat skipper, who had once been a 
real sailor of Old Stormalong’s sort, sped 
the soaring spirit to its Snug Harbor in the 
way the old man would have liked above 
all others: 


“Oh, Stormy’s dead and gone to rest! 
To my aye, Stormalong! 
Of all good sailormen the best! 
Aye, aye, hay, Mister Stormalong!”’ 
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Remember that “foot happiness” 
of your kid days? 


O wriggle your toes in the mud again! To “walk up”’ that old 
elm in the backyard! To sprint again over the mile and a half 
to the old red brick school house! 


To have the same barefoot happiness today, wear the kind of 
shoe that supports the arch of the foot, as it was supported by the 
ground when you went barefoot. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe does this, not only because it has a 
built-in anchored arch-bridge strong enough to carry any weight, 
but because it is so designed and fitted that this bridge comes at 
just the right position to support the arch of the foot, while the 
flexible part of the shoe comes at just the right position to permit 
the ball of the foot to bend freely. 


Bring back the youthful vigor to your feet, and, at the same time, 
have the satisfaction of wearing the smartest styles in the finest 
leathers. Wear Arch Preserver Shoes. 

Free Booklet, ‘‘A Man and His Feet’’ 


will interest you. Ask for it and name of dealer in your city. 


The shoes illustrated are carried in stock. No.170 Black 
Calf and No. 180 Brown Calf. If there is no dealer in your 
city to whom we can refer you, we will arrange to supply you. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. S-8, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of the ‘‘Just Wright’’ Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed 
by us to make men’s Arch Preserver Shoes for Canada) 


This Trade-Mark is found on the sole 
and lining of every genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. There are seven patents 
embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe 
construction. Theseare vested solely 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


THE 


HOE 


with E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., for the making of men’s 
and boys’ shoes and with The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, for the 
making of women'sand misses’ shoes. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Name 
Dept. S-8, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me your booklet, “A Address 


Man and His Feet”, and 


City. 


name of dealer. 


State 
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; ae Otaws f ‘ 2p healthy 
school children f eee 
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School days looming up once morgy Time to be thinking about keeping school 
children in ‘‘yacation trim’”’ all thrgg@gh the winter. 


Stone’s Straws play a big part ip f] eeping our 23,000,000 school children healthy 
for they are in use in almost ev¢f¥ school where milk is served. Why? Because 
they eliminate the germ-dang¢é#/of unclean glasses and permit the drinking of 
milk directly from the sterilfggd bottle. Their use encourages slower milk 
drinking and PREVENTS GUL BING and thereby assists the proper digestion of 
the milk, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Eliminate the broken glass 
supply now before the 


flisance and expensive washing of glasses. Get your 
d Wf School Term begins. Order through wholesale 

druggists, wholesale statippers, school and dairy supply houses or write us and 

we will put you in touch with our nearest distributor. 

HOUSEWIVES y) 


Get a box of Stone’s S | 


mvs at your druggist’s for home use. Keep them on the 
pantry shelf. Price 10 They safeguard the health and protect the clothing. 


Note: Always ask straw or two at the soda fountain. 


LONE MMMM) 
LUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OFFICES—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FACTORIES: 


f 


BALTIMORE, MD, 
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OUR FOREIGN CITIES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Some of these common characteristics 
may be briefly set down. First of all, they 
live in a communal congestion incompre- 
hensible to more strongly individualized 
peoples, even though many have comfort- 
able sums laid away, as the immigrant 
banks reveal. This congestion is due partly 
to poverty, partly to the peasant’s con- 
suming passion to save, but chiefly to his 
deep social need of the group life to 
augment the meager life of the individual. 
Secondly, all the groups—with the signifi- 
cant exception of the Jews—keep boarders, 
quantities of them, stuffed away in their 
cramped quarters like sardines in a tin; all 
of them exploit their women and children 
economically, and maltreat them as a patri- 
archal matter of course when they do not 
come through with the coin; though in this 
.natter the boys are less oppressed, less 
browbeaten than the girls. All have medie- 
val notions upon the subjects of cleanliness 
and health, and personally I found the 
South Italians and the Russians the filthi- 
est of all the groups, with surprising excep- 
tions here and there. All have their own 
internal group organizations, mutual aid 
and nationalistic societies, and in this re- 
spect the Jews and the Poles lead the groups 
and the Russians are farthest behind. Per- 
haps now you begin, as I did, to catch 
glimpses of a certain key pattern, or same- 
ness, running throughout the groups. 

Why do they bunch so solidly together 
and shut the big world out? Why do they 
keep boarders? Why are they so keen for 
group reaction, group organization within 
their own nationalistic group? Why are 
they exploited right and left? Why don’t 
they merge? Why don’t they climb? 

Poverty is not the answer, though of 
poverty there’s aplenty, and grim; nor ab- 
sence of knowledge of our speech; nor even 
the lack of industrial training and the haz- 
ards of urban life. These three factors, it is 
true, do complicate the pattern; but they 
do not create the original design. They 
simply act like acids to etch it in more 
harshly and render it more shockingly 
visible to our unphilosophic Western minds, 


| which conceive that every other race pat- 


tern must coincide exactly with our own. 
But for the real whyness of the peasant 
immigrant’s behavior in this new land, in 
Chicago, Cleveland or Detroit, we must 
look behind or through these cities to the 
Old World pattern and see how he func- 
tioned in his native landscape. The odds 
are ten to one that you will find him putting 
up a champion fight to function in precisely 
the same fashion in the Chicago stock- 
yard neighborhood as he did back in his 
pronounce-it-and-you-can-have-it native 
town. 
The Easy Weepers 


And right here is where a good many 
sentimentalists who shed salty tears over 
the sad fate of the immigrant go suddenly 
blind. They see the American pattern, 
dented with imperfections and defects, 
with such vivid and virulent intensity that 
they do not get the European scheme at all, 
nor perceive the immutable laws of cause 
and effect. One would infer, from their out- 
cries, that the immigrant was a spick-and- 
span product, fresh from the Almighty’s 
hand, set down in the American wastes. 
These easy weepers and emotionalists 
flounder like Alice in Wonderland in a sea 
of their own maudlin tears. 

“Alas, poor immigrant!’ they moan. 
“Lured by base exploiters to these be- 
nighted, brutalized shores! Behold how 
industry destroys you, how courts of jus- 
tice abuse you, how Americans trick and 
betray you for their own despicable ends!” 

In very sober truth the average peasant 
immigrant’s lot in America is bitter, drab 
and hard—which is all the more solid rea- 
son why we should cease to dribble soppy 
sentiment in the dark, and turn on the elec- 
tricity of rational illumination to scare off 
these silly hobgoblins of sentimental fancy 
and to ascertain the actual facts of the 
case. 

Looking, then, at the Central and South 
European scene—and looking at it through 
the magnifying lens, so to speak, of modern 
sociological research, proved-up-on evi- 
dence and documentary data which we 
cannot deny—we screw down our binocu- 
lars until we pick up the peasant village; 
then we steady our vision and squint. We 
have now under our focused gaze a village— 
but a village of which, with our modern 
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mushroom growth, we have n 
est counterpart. The whol 
there resembles more nearly 
built up through endless cen 
sticks above the waves, an 
little proposition of an is 
withstand the wildest ram: 
ments without budging in 
ernments may come and g: 
go, but the peasant villages 
Incidentally, it was upon 
coral reefs of peasant vil 
swashbuckling fantasti 
clouds, everlastingly stubb 

And now as to the differ 
of all, cut right out of { 
American notion of pion 
dynamic fellow, bursting 
ideas, who bought the sy 
lake front for a song, draine 
town lots with streets like 
developed the water and 
started a hotel and a b 
preacher and a schoolma 
into his pants for their g 
could get the durn sheba 
and so cleaned up his first r 
he had the vision to see thi 
was coming through that wa 
ing to gamble on himself, 


American Individuc 


Nearly every town in 
founder like that, a man 
dynamic brain who contrib 
fare of the entire commu 
with his resolute perso 
money, to be sure, but stickir 
a hundred growing enter 
woman sticks plants into he 
fun of seeing things grow 
that’s its town life—the pi 
the constructive vision wor! 
a thousand active ways. 

But in Europe, in thes 
the pioneer idea is conspicu 
plete absence. Anybody wh 
have been lucky enough to 
a few simoleons hangs ont 
grim death, nor squanders 
tage by risking it in any su 
as developing water pow 
or draining waste lands 
such crazy notions as givi 
for endowments of publi 
ries or free technical schools, 
ant communities the turbu 
brains, the strong indivi 
nator, has been rigidly ea 
midst, excommunicated wit 
or else his idiosyncrasies 
off to fit the iron bed of 
this relentless conforming pr 
been going on apace through m1 
centuries, the number of Né 
inglorious Miltons born 
is now, not to put too 
approximately nil. 

In America- we're b 
ward individuality, and 
a strong personality often ge 
his just meed of praise. 
in the peasant communiti 
is strictly along the op 
mountain peaks, but the fa 
ideal; for mountain pea 
posed. Not for them the 
cent, the quest for ne 
increased life of the inte 
as-you-were attitude of 

“Tn the peasant gro 
Old World Traits Trani 
sire for security is oppos 
new experience. Beha 
for the individual by 
secure as long as the 
secure, without the e 
originality or creativenes 
means not only physical § 
cure economic and social f 
apprehension of disturbin, 
this he attains by stickn 
what Cooley, in his 
calls his ‘‘primary group 
general social system he h 

“By primary groups, 
mean those characterized 
to-face association and | 
are primary in several § 
that they are fundam 
social nature and id 
The result of intimate 
logically, is a certain” 
ties in a common whol 

(Continued on 


yst way of describing this 
saying that it is a ‘we’; it 
tof sympathy and mutual 
" which ‘we’ is the natural 
lives in the feeling of the 
‘the chief aims of his will in 


3 value of this type of 
returning to Old World 
ited—“‘is that it gives soli- 
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of association, and it is 
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nted in the herd. Every 
¢ndard of behavior that is 
jon becomes absolute and 
» character. Every member 
mform, and failure to con- 
siolent emotions in both the 
>| ubborn member.” 

e peasants sink their indi- 
‘is not great, without diffi- 
e with a sense of deep inner 
is fixed, rigid pattern of 
» it becomes the bony skele- 
(gs; without it they cannot 
' exist; to cast it away is 
gay their spinal columns; 
tense of moral balance, be- 
lemoralized. Occasionally, 
mad perverse fellow, with 
d Harry in his system, does 
sin his study of the South 
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reyails as a rule,” says he, 
h»pens that when the ques- 
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shat one refuses to agree to 
os all attempt to persuade 
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upon me after years of wandering, study 
and observation here and in Europe, and 
as a result of comparing this country with 
the European countries, within the limita- 
tions of my personal experience. My field 
studies and observations led me to the con- 
clusion that in the public-school programs 
and methods in America and in European 
countries there is a still more pronounced 
difference than in the field of higher educa- 
tion. In Europe the main emphasis is laid 
upon form, authority, obedience, disci- 
pline, while in the American public schools 
freedom of action, imagination, initiative 
and self-reliance are pursued as the main 
goals in the training of youth. The European 
public school suppresses individuality, 
while the American system builds it up, or 
at least leaves it untrammeled.”’ 

And it is this suppression of individuality 
which finds its finest flowering in these 
peasant villages whence comes the bulk of 
our recent immigrants. And yet they live; 
and they live happily, the soul of one 
merged in the soul of all; they have their 
folk songs, village festivals and dances and 
spring picnics in the woods. A serene, tran- 
quil, backwater existence untroubled by 
any wild, turbulent questings of that in- 
telligence which, by its fermenting through 
the ages, has reared up man on his hind 
legs as an adventurous biped instead of 
continuing a foursome existence alongside 
his quadruped brethren. In these villages, 
intellectually speaking, a kind of noble, 
passive vacuum prevails. A knock-out of 
an existence for a moron, and it is from 
stagnant reservoirs like this that many of. 
our morons derive. And that is what the 
whole proposition amounts to, boiled down— 
a grand and glorious vegetative existence 
for people with emotions, but with rudi- 
mentary, slow-gaited, picayune minds. For 
it may be stated as an axiom that the in- 
dividual who is so anxious to merge his 
intellect with the other fellow’s hasn’t 
overmuch intellect to merge; he’ll never set 
the Volga on fire; and thus a merger is all 
to the good—just so much velvet. 


Mental Differences 


There is, it should be marked, a profound 
difference between a Central European of 
the educated class, let us say, whose mind 
and the minds of whose ancestors for ages 
have been agile, plastic, reaching out to 
wide horizons, and a peasant whose com- 
munal pattern rigidly exiles all that is orig- 
inal, ungrouplike or strange. Some of them 
do not even know, until they reach this 
country, that they have a nationality. A 
Polish peasant over here denied that he was 
a Pole. Questioned, he stubbornly affirmed 
that only aristocrats were Poles. Himself — 
why, he was a peasant from the village of 
P. That village was his country, his na- 
tion; it was his communal ‘‘we”’; every- 
thing beyond its borders was bad, hostile, 
strange. Another peasant, an Albanian, 
declared that he did not know that he was 
an Albanian until his brother, who had 
joined an Albanian society in America, 
came back and told him so. 

It was something like this which a con- 
sul—whose nationality I shall not reveal— 
had in mind when he said to me bluntly: 

“You're not getting the best of our Euro- 
pean immigrants over here. You're get- 
ting, I may say, about the worst.” 

Here was candor! I gasped. There was, 
then, in the European official mind such a 
thing as good, better, best among their own 
nationals; and, by the same token, such a 
thing as bad, worse, worst. 

“What’s the matter with them?” I 
asked. “I mean, why don’t the best ones 
come?” 

“Why should they?” he countered keenly. 
“Does your best citizen stuff leave the 
United States?” 

“That’s different,’ I replied rather 
weakly, for I saw he had me in a sure- 
enough hole. Obviously I couldn’t tell him 
my thought, which was that America was 
the finest place on earth and knocked his 
measly little country into a cocked hat, for 
it was reasonable to suppose that he cared 
for his country as much as I did for mine. 
And so I repeated feebly, ‘‘That’s different, 
you know.” 

“Not a bit different,’’ cried he vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ You just think so because you’re 
an American. And the way you think 
about us’’—aha, so he had read my guilty 
thought!—‘“‘is the same way we think 
about you!”’ 

He had me, and I laughed. 

“As bad.as that?” 

He nodded, 
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‘The Pouring Lip 
of your Milk Bottle 
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~<~—€ Easily tampered 
with—mouth of 
bottle not protected 
from dust, dirt and 
‘“*back-porch’’ 
germs. 


Thoroughly sanitary 
and tamper-proof. 
eal emove. just } 
push the ring down : 
with thumb and? 


forefinger. 


No Hands or Dust Can Touch It 


The last step has been taken now to protect your 
milk and cream. 

Good dairies in nearly every city now deliver 
selected milk and cream with a non-replaceable 
hood seal—if you ask for it. 

The seal cannot be tampered with. Once removed, 
it cannot be replaced. So you detect adulteration at 
once. It also covers the entire top of your milk 
bottle. Thus it shuts out any dust, dirt or “back- 
porch”’ germs that settle around the top and the pour- 
ing lip. To open this cap is just like breaking a seal. 

No mother can overlook this. For milk, as you 
know, is a natural breeding place for germs. That is 
why the laws that protect it are so stringent. Milk, 
too, is a fatty substance, thus holding all the dust and 
germs that touch it. Especially around the bottle top. 


In New York 


Some years ago in New York, tampering, switching 
of labels, thinning out of cream after it left the dairy 
became a real problem. This together with dust and 
““back-porch”’ germs that settled on bottle tops made 
milk an uncertain commodity. 

It was to meet this situation that the Standard 
Hood Seal was invented and brought into use. Since 
then, it has spread everywhere. For leading dairies 
saw at once that with it they could at last guarantee 
that their milk and cream would not be tampered 
with in delivery—that it would come to your table as 
fresh and pure as when it left the dairy. 


The World Over 


The Standard Seal is used today the world over. 
The U. S. Government specified its use in the Canal 
Zone at Panama. In India it was the chief means of 
wiping out typhus plague by protecting the milk 
supply. 


The life-food of 
children should be 
No hands, 
no insects, no dust 
can touch the pour- 
ing lip when milk 
bottles are capped 
with Standard Hood 


Seals. 


certain. 


In Your Home 
If your milk is not now protected by this cap—we 
would like to have you write us. We will help you 
secure it. For with this cap you can be sure that ' 
certified milk is “‘Certified’’ when it reaches you— 
selected milk reaches you “‘selected’’—that cream 
cannot be thinned—that nothing can contaminate 
the pouring lip of your milk bottles. 


STANDARD 


D~ SEAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORP. 


Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, IIl. 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Aves. 


Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 


Dairymen—Clip 
This Reminder 


Tear this off to remind you to write 
the Standard Cap and Seal Corpo- 
ration, Fullerton and Racine Aves., 
Chicago, about their proposition for 
capping your selected grades of milk 
and cream with the sanitary, germ- 
proof Standard Hood Seal. 


I would like to have my milk protected by being capped 
with the Standard Hood Seal. 
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Quality Assured in 
Mohair Velvet 


OHAIR velvet is the.popular upholstery fabric 

of the day. Preference for it is inspired by 
richness, beauty and durability, which characterize 
the finer qualities of mohair velvet. 


When buying new or re-covering old furniture it is 
well to remember that there are many qualities of 
mohair velvet. Often only an expert can detect the 
difference until the test of service is applied. 


For nearly half a century, mohair velvet of Sanford 
Mills weave—Chase VELMO—has been recognized 
as the world standard of quality. 


Chase VELMO is made by the largest weavers of mo- 
hair velvet in the world and the oldest in America. 


Ask your furniture dealer, decorator or upholsterer 
for genuine Chase VELMO. Your insistence will se- 
cure for you a fabric that is artistic in design, rich 


in colorings, luxurious, unusually durable and guar- 


anteed color-fast. The genuine has the Chase VELMO 
trade mark stamped on the back of every yard. 


Made by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 
WD % 

L: GC CHASE: &.GO0z Selling Agents, BOSTON 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


When in Atlantic City visit our Boardwalk Exhibit of 
Chase Velmo and other Chase products— 
Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 
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“Our real nation builders—well, it’s pre- 
cious few of them who are coming over 
here to stay. Why on earth should they? 
Of course, if a world cataclysm comes, they 
stand out from under; but the majority of 
them don’t run very far. Put yourself in 
their shoes—and America endangered. 
Would you light out? I’m talking now 
about the average run of peasant immi- 
grants who come over here, and I say 
they’re not our best citizen stuff.” 

He looked at me as if I could take his 
statement or leave it. I did the latter, and 
asked, ‘‘Then you don’t think it requires 
initiative or pioneer spirit for the immi- 
grant peasants to come over here?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Not much; no, not much—not any 
more. The trail’s already blazed. I don’t 
say, of course, that it’s totally absent. 
And, in addition, some of the European 
riffraff you get we can very well afford to 
ose.” 


“This realistic point of view,’ I said, 
“will be a sad blow to some of our senti- 
mentalists, who seem to believe that the 
peasants are 100 per cent pure product until 
they’re debauched by America.”’ 

“They do have a hard time.” 

“Harder than at home?” 

“eV es.’ 

“c Why?” 

“Because there they’re in their own 
frame and they don’t try to get out. Then 
they come over here with the Canaan com- 
plex; they expect the promised land, per- 
fection, paradise—mountains of pure gold, 
a Goleonda of wealth—all their little 
pubprewed hankers satisfied. And they 

nd ese, 


He shrugged philosophic shoulders and 
spread out his hands. 

“Well, what do they find?” 

“A twelve-hour job in a steel mill. But 
that’s not the worst thing. The worst thing 
is the breakdown of their former bases of 
stability.” 

“Tt’s not that they’re. good or bad of 
their own kind, but that their kind is so 
different from ours. Their whole plane of 
existence is remote.” 

“Exactly,” he finished off. ‘It’s a ques- 
tion of evolution, and in evolution you 
can’t take any short cuts.’ 

Summing up the main features in the 
continental background of the Central and 
South European peasant, we find him liv- 
ing in a simple, face-to-face group organi- 
zation, merging his individuality into a 
common whole, surrendering to a rigid social 
code based on sacred tradition which de- 
stroys initiative and individual creative 
expression. To be different is a vice. Other- 
wise, they’re no better and no worse than 
other people, save only in this respect: 
That no human group can obstinately sup- 
press intelligence, originality, the creative 
spirit and rebelliousness of the young, 
breeding stubbornly along the opposite 
track to create a slow-gaited, mentally tor- 
pid type, without the succeeding genera- 
tions paying the price. 


The Hereditary Handicap 


Thus the stone which these peasant build- 
ers rejected has become the corner stone in 
this new Western land of individual initia- 
tive, and their children’s children, émigrés, 
have bitter need of it now. That is a 
heritage handicap in which we have no com- 
plicity or part. And yet it complicates in- 
finitely the pattern over here for everybody 
concerned, and for themselves most griev- 
ously of all. For when you have a society 
such as that of this great Republic, in which 
the government, the courts, and the social 
and industrial systems are rooted and 
grounded in that magnificent assumption 
that all men are created equal; and when 
you thrust into that complex and highly 
individualized pattern millions of human 
creatures whose conduct of life and be- 
havior has been stamped on them as by a 
conventional die; who are not individuals 
created equal, but deindividualized mem- 
bers of a group who are lost, bewildered, 
demoralized when forced to act on their 
own initiative and only whole when their 
personalities are merged in the little com- 
munal “‘we”’—given such a situation, you 
have two powerful and mutually antago- 
nistic patterns of life and behavior crashing 
in upon each other at every turn, with the 
inevitable consequence that a lot of human 
crockery is smashed. 

It buys us nothing to call hard names and 
to shout accusingly, ‘‘Down with Indus- 
try!” or “Down with Democracy!” or 
“Down with the foreign scum!”’ For the 
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country, with the submergence of individu- 
ality, unfit them for active participation in 
the American individualistic régime; in 
order to exist they must continue those 
group combinations over here; and yet 
those very group combinations isolate 
them, prevent them from merging with the 
broad common stream of American life; 
while their lack of intelligent leadership— 
save only in the case of the Jews—hampers 
them still further and lays them open to 
constant exploitation on the part of their 
more cunning and unscrupulous brethren. 
Thus they find themselves in an impasse; 
they are damned if they continue their Old 
World nonindividualistic régime and they 
are equally damned if they don’t. 

“Although almost five years have passed,” 
wrote Rose Cohen in her Out of the Shad- 
ows, “‘since I started for America, it was 
only now that I caught a glimpse of it. For 
though I was in America, I had lived in 
practically the same environment which we 
brought from home. Of course, there was 
a difference in our joys, in our sorrows, in 
our hardships, for after all this was a dif- 
ferent country; but on the whole we were 
still in our village in Russia.” 


Are Immigrants Exploited? 


Of these various foreign group organiza- 
tions, the Jewish, as has been already 
stated, is the most powerful, both intellec- 
tually and financially, and the most philan- 
thropic to its own people; the Polish is the 
most intensely patriotic and nationalistic in 
tone; the Italians, slow ever to change, re- 
tain longest thesimple, affectionate, familial 
spirit of the old-country peasant life; while 
the Russian organizations are the most 
revolutionary in tone, and more or legs 
openly hostile to American institutions and 
ideals. But here again it should be noted 


that even in the Russian societies of avow- | 


edly revolutionary type, their chief value is 
social rather than political; the members 
foregather for the group communion, to 


stretch their egos, contorted and cramped | 


in this bleak, individualistic Western 
world—and to talk. 


How they talk! I accepted an invitation | : 
to listen-in at one of their meetings, and | 


very innocent diversion it seemed to me. 
The subject under debate was how much to 
pay for the coffin of a deceased fellow mem- 
ber, and the verbal battle waxed so fierce 
that I began to fear that coffins would be 
in order all around. But no; their egos 
were simply enjoying an outing upon the 
communal green, and they emerged from 
the exhausting controversy with perspiring 
bodies and gleaming eyes, vastly invig- 
orated and refreshed, like lads who have 
pummeled and doused each other in the 
swimming pool ona hot day. The net result 
of sueh group organizations, however, is to 
retard or arrest development along Amer- 
ican lines. 

One comes, somewhat reluctantly, to the 
subject of exploitation. And what is one to 
say? Exploited? Of course they are! At 
every turn and on every hand, industrially 
and individually and collectively and chiefly, 
though not entirely, by unscrupulous scoun- 
drels of their own nationality. And this is 
as bound to be so as that a rock, thrown 
into the water, will sink; their own inher- 
ent defects drag them down. Suspicious of 
strangers and of the law, slow-gaited and 
sluggish of mind, their proneness to regard 
their own countrymen as their blood broth- 
ers renders them peculiarly susceptible to 
be skinned alive by other immigrants; and 
the foreign colonies bristle with bloodsuck- 
ers and crooks who make a specialty of 
separating fools from their coin. Volumes 
could be written on this aspect of the situa- 
tion. I confine myself to a few individual 
instances. 

I was sitting one late afternoon in the 
Irene Kauffman Settlement House, discuss- 
ing the old-school synagogue Jews and 
their modern unorthodox descendants with 
a young woman of the latter school, when a 
fine-looking bearded old father in Israel of 
the patriarchal type entered and laid a five- 
dollar bill on the desk. The girl duly noted 
the amount in a book. 

“What is it?’’ I asked. 

The old gentleman explained, the girl 
interpreting. He had indorsed a note for a 
friend, a Jew from his native town; the 
scalawag had decamped, leaving him to 
meet the note. He had borrowed money 
from the settlement, and now, month by 
month, was painfully paying it back. What 
graveled him particularly, he explained, 
was that the black-hearted scoundrel came 
from his own native town. One expected 
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Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


In behind the wheel of an H.C. S. you'll find that 
you’re driving the kind of a car you’ve always 
wanted to get your hands on. ~~ We know of only 
one motor car in America built as well as H.C.S. 


Series IV— Six Touring, $2650; Six Sedan, $3350; Four 
Touring, $2250; at Indianapolis 


H. C. S. Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 


Tommy Milton won the 500 mile Memorial Day 
Race at Indianapolis in an H. C. S. Special 
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The Easiest Way to Fix Punctures 


When you get a puncture—there is no substitute 


for the Shaler 5-Minute 
Get a SHALER 


5-MinuteVulcanizer 


Buy yours today from any 
auto accessory dealer. 
Sold all over the world. 
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Vulcanizer, because there 


is no substitute for heat-vulcanizing in repairing 


there is no substitute for 


heat-vulcanizing in manufacturing tubes. 


Get one of these convenient Shaler outfits for 
your car. Follow the simple directions and you will 
find vulcanizing to be the simplest and easiest way 
to fix punctures—a repair that can’t be loosened 
by the terrific heat and friction of driving in hot 
weather. The Shaler is simple and easy to use. 
Anyone can make permanent heat-vulcanized re- 
pairs with it in five minutes. 


You can vulcanize all rubber articles with the Shaler 
—making quick repairs that will not come off. 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1408 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


FULL TREAD BALL (AMPLE TOE ROOM) 


THIS TRADE MARK YOUR GUARANTEE 


FLCCHE 


REGUS PAT OFF. TGP CO 
Osteo -Tarsal 


FLEXATOR UNLOCKED SHANK 


PATENTED 


Correct Walking Shoes for Women 
and Children 


a 
Popular in either White Reignskin cloth, 
Black Shoe-Soap Kid, ‘an Calf or 
Brown Kid, this OSTEO-TARSAL 
Walking Oxford is one of several styles 
available in leading stores selling Queen 


Quality shoes. 


“Arch Guide" Shape 


The Way to Keep Feet in Style and Health 
Each of the many Queen Quality OSTEO-TARSAL styles is smart 


in appearance, wonderfully flexible and comfortable, and completely 
satisfying in service. To promote correct poise, relieve the arches 
and muscles of unnecessary weight and strain, and to restore the 
normal pleasures of walking, each style embodies the features 
illustrated—and there is a full range of styles designed for the 


requirements of every type of feet. 


Illustrated style booklet and dealer’s address on request. 
THOMAS G, PLANT COMPANY, 89 Bickford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVENING POST 


dishonesty from Americans and strangers 
from the outside. 

Another instance was narrated to me by 
an industrial manager of a large factory 
employing thousands of foreign laborers, 
himself the son of German immigrants but 


| of the skilled artisan class. 


“The worst thing about these fellows,” 


| said he, ‘‘is that they won’t believe you or 


that you’re working for their good. Several 
weeks ago a millworker in our employ was 
robbed-on his way home by two highbind- 
ers who jumped out of the shadows of his 
street and relieved him of his wad—a sum 
amounting to about two hundred dollars. 
One frisked him while the other guy held 
his arms. The man was a Hungarian, a 
hunky as we say, and being a plucky lad he 
yelled bloody murder and held onto his 
assailant like grim death. A cop came run- 
ning up, arrested the assailant, and at the 
station Mister Hunky was told that he’d 
have to appear in court to identify his man 
and testify in the case. 

“And right here comes the joker. For 
Mister Hunky goes home, advertises around 
among all his friends how he has been held 
up, relieved of his hard-earned roll, and 
must go to the American court. ‘They may 
jug you too,’ says a-friend. ‘What for?’ 
says Mister Hunky. ‘I didn’t do nothing 
but hold onto the thief.’ ‘Well, you gotta 
have a lawyer just the same, to protect you 
in the court, so those American guys won’t 
put anything over on you, see? I know a 
fine man—and cheap. I’ll go along and 
introduce you.’ 

The poor fish swallows the bait, the 
friend takes him to a shyster lawyer who 
promises to protect him from the American 
wolves, and makes him sign a contract for 
services rendered to turn over half his 
weekly earnings for a year. It was costlier 
than getting robbed. That was the tune 
they gouged him to, and the poor dumb- 
bell signed. The first thing we knew about 
it, in comes a duly executed order com- 
manding us to turn over half his weekly 
wage for a year to a certain law firm. It 
looked phony to our legal man and he 
brought it in to me. I rang up the law 
firm. 

“«What was the nature of the services 
you performed for our employe?’ I in- 
quired. 

“‘*None of your business,’ snapped a 
voice over the wire. ‘Your sole business in 
this matter is to sequester that sum and 
turn it over to us, as is required by law.’ 

“Ts that so?’ I said, for his raw nerve 
got my goat. ‘Well, maybe your notion of 
my obligations to my employes and my no- 
tion of those same obligations don’t coin- 
cide. We won’t pay one single penny of 
that money until hell freezes over unless we 
know what it’s for. Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.’ 

““*- We'll sue you!’ he squeaked. 

‘Sue and be damned!’ I said. ‘But 
you'll find it cheaper to come through. If 
your claim is just, we’ll pay.’” 


Tales of Hardship 


“Well, he finally came through to the 
extent of admitting that his firm had repre- 
sented his client in court, and that’s how 
we got on the trail. We rang up the police 
and got hold of the officer who’d arrested 
the thief. 

«*Sure!’ he told me. ‘That law firm 
represented your man in court. But say, 
that hunky didn’t need a lawyer any 
more’n a rooster needs three legs to crow; 
it was the guy we sent up that needed the 
legal aid.’ 

“Well, then we had the employe on the 
carpet and he explained that the lawyers 
had told him that unless he got under their 
protecting wing the Americans would send 
him to jail along with the thief. They had 
the poor boob scared out of his hide. Well, 
we fixed that firm aplenty, but we couldn’t 
persuade Mister Hunky to play safe and 
bank his money with us. Not on your 
sweet life! He wouldn’t trust us to that 
extent.” 

But the foreign immigrant in our cities 
does not get a fair deal in industry, say his 
spokesmen—usually fine, sincere social 
workers; and he does not get a fair deal in 
the courts. Both those statements are in- 
controvertibly true. One cannot go about 
in these foreign colonies, sit down human, 
with these folk, listen to their tales of rete 
ship, of anguish, of bitter injustice, of the 
piled-up weight of misfortune that never 
seems to lift, without coming away op- 
pressed, with a painful pressure about the 


| heart. Surely life was not meant to be thus! 
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TH BABY BLIMP 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Tish, I thought, went a trifle pale. 

“You won’t need them, Mr. Stein. I’m 
going to take the story out of the air.” 

“Great Scott! What for?” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is too improbable.” 

“Improbable! Of course it is. That’s the 
point.” Then he leaned forward and patted 
her reassuringly. “Now, see here, Miss Car- 
berry,” he said, “‘don’t you worry! We’ve 
got a good pilot for you, and everything. 
You’re as safe there as you are in this car.” 

Unfortunately the car at that moment 
failed to make a sharp turn, left the road, 
leaped a ditch, and brought up in a plowed 
field. It seemed a bad omen to begin with, 
and Tish, I think, so considered it. 

“My nephew developed jaundice after 
an air ride, Mr. Stein,” she said as the 
driver backed the car onto the road, and 
we pulled Aggie from beneath the three of 
us. “‘‘An attack of jaundice on my part 
would hold up the picture indefinitely.” 

But Mr. Stein was ready for that, as we 
later found him ready for every emergency. 

“We've a doctor on the lot, Miss Car- 
berry,” he said. “Specializes in jaundice. 
Don’t you worry at all.” 

Looking back, both Aggie and I realize 
the significance of the remark he made on 
leaving us after having settled us at the 
hotel. 

““We’ve made one or two changes in the 
story, Miss Carberry,’’ he said. “Nothing 
you will object to.” He smiled genially. 
“Have to give the scenario department 
something to do to earn their salaries!” 

Had Tish not been preoccupied this 
would not have gone unchallenged. But 
she was staring up just then at the blue 
California sky, where an aviator was loop- 
ing the loop, and so forth, and she made no 
comment. 

When we recall our California experience, 
Aggie and I date our first disappointment 
from the following day, Tish’s first at the 
studio. 

Though Tish cannot be termed a hand- 
some woman, she has a certain majesty of 
mien, which has its own charm. Her new 
transformation, too, had softened certain 
of her facial angles, and we had felt that she 
would have real distinction on the screen. 
But it was to be otherwise, alas! 

Aggie and I had been put out, and sat on 
the dressing-room steps, perspiring freely, 
while numerous people came and went from 
Tish’s room. We had heard of the great 
change effected by the make-up, and our 
hopes were high. We had not expected her 
to compete with the various beauties of the 
silver sheet, but we had expected to find 
her natural charms emphasized. 

But when, some time later, the door 
opened and Tish appeared, what shall I 
say? It was Tish, of course, but Tish in an 
old skirt and a blouse, with no transforma- 
tion, and her own hair slicked into a hard 
knot on top of her head. 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
she can never be utterly plain to us. But I 
must say she was not ornamental. 

She did not speak, nor did we. She 
simply passed us, stalking across the lot to 
a large glassed-in building. and I went in 
to comfort Hannah. 
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be picture, The Sky Pirate, having 
made a great success, I need only briefly 
outline Tish’s story. As an elderly clerk in 
the secret service, she is appalled by the 
amount of rum smuggling going on, espe- 
cially by dirigible from Mexico. She volun- 
teers to stop it, and is refused permission. 
She then steals an airship from the Army, 
funds from the Treasury in Washington, an 
air pilot from the Marines, and starts West, 
unheralded and unsung, in pursuit of her 
laudable purpose. 

The various incidents, as the great Amer- 
ican public will recall, include her fastening 
a Mexican governor in a cave by exploding 
dynamite in the hillside above him; drop- 
ping from a bridge to a moving train below 
to search the express car for liquor; trap- 
ping the chief smuggler on top of the 
structural-iron framework of a building, 
and so on. In the end, by holding up the 
smugglers’ dirigible with her own aéroplane 
and a machine gun, Tish forces them to 
hand over the valise containing their ill- 
gotten gains, and with it descends by a 
parachute to the ground and safety. Later 
on, as you will recall, she finds the smug- 
glers at an orgy, and with two revolvers 
arrests them all. 


This simple outline only barely reveals 
the plan of the story. It says nothing of 
the pursuits on horseback, the shipwreck, 
the fire, and so on. But it shows clearly 
that the original story contained no love 
interest. 

I lay stress on this at this point in the 
narration, because it was very early in the 
picture that we began to notice Mr. Mac- 
manus. 

Mr. Macmanus was a tall gentleman 
with a gray mustache, and with a vague 
resemblance to Mr. Ostermaier, but lacking 
the latter’s saintliness of expression. We 
paid little attention to him at first, but he 
was always around when Tish was being 
photographed—or shot, as the technical 
term is—and in his make-up. 

Aggie rather admired him, and spoke to 
him one day while he was feeding peanuts 
to Katie, the tame studio elephant—of 
whom more anon. 

“Are you being shot today?” she in- 
quired. 

“No, madam. Not today, nor even at 
sunrise!’’ he replied in a bitter tone. “From 
what I can discover, I am being paid my 
salary to prevent my appearance on any 
screen.” 

He then gloomily fed the empty bag to 
Katie, and went away. 

We had no solution for the mystery of 
Mr. Macmanus at that period, and indeed 
temporarily forgot him. For the time had 
come for Tish to take to the air, and both 
Aggie and I were very nervous. 

Even Tish herself toyed with her break- 
fast the morning of that day, and spoke 
touchingly of Charlie Sands, observing that 
she was his only surviving relative, and 
that perhaps it was wrong and selfish of her 
to take certain risks. To add to our anxiety, 
the morning paper chronicled the story of 
a fatal crash the day before, and she went, 
I think, a trifle pale. Later on, however, 
she rallied superbly. 

“After all,” she said, ‘the percentage of 
accident is only one in five hundred. I am 
sorry for the poor wretch, but it saves the 
lives of four hundred and ninety-nine others. 
Figures do not lie.” 

From that time on she was quite buoy- 
ant, and ate a lamb chop with appetite. 

During the flight Aggie, Hannah and 
I remained in the open, looking up, and I 
must admit that it was a nervous time for 
us, seeing our dear Tish head down above 
the earth, and engaged in other life- 
imperiling exploits. But she came down 
smiling and, when the aéroplane stopped, 
spoke cheerfully. 

‘A marvelous experience,” she observed. 
“One feels akin to the birds. One soars, 
and loses memory of earth.’ 

She was then helped out, but owing to 
the recent altitude her knees refused to 
support her, and she sank to the ground. 
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HERE were, of course, .occasional mis- 

adventures. There was that terrible 
day, for instance, when Tish hung from a 
bridge by her hands, ready to drop to a 
train beneath, when through some mistake 
the train was switched to another track 
and our dear Letitia was left hanging, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth. And that other day, of wretched 
memory, when on exploding the hillside to 
imprison the governor, a large stone flew 
up and struck Aggie violently in the mouth, 
dislodging her upper plate and almost 
strangling her. 

There was, again, the time when the 
smugglers set fire to the building Tish was 
in, and the fire department did not receive 
its signal and failed to arrive until almost 
too late. 

But in the main, things went very well. 
There were peaceful days when Aggie and 
I fed peanuts to the little studio elephant, 
Katie, and indeed became quite friendly 
with Katie, who dragged certain heavy ar- 
ticles about the lot and often roamed at 
will, her harness chains dangling. And 
there were hot days when we sought the 
shelter of the cool hangar which housed the 
smugglers’ dirigible, or baby blimp as it 
was called, and where we had concealed 
several bottles of blackberry cordial against 
emergency. 

At such times we frequently discussed 
what Aggie now termed the Macmanus 
mystery. For such it had become. 

“He’s not hanging around for any good 
purpose, Lizzie,’’ Aggie frequently observed. 
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TWINS! 


The Super-Service Fan Belt twins 
insure you against fan belt troubles 
—expected and unexpected! 

oe 

Super-Service is a real cord belt. 
Tough, pliable and far longer wear- 
ing. It has a metallic finish that 
gives it greater resistance to heat, 
oil and water. ger . 


Super-Service Fan Belts are sold 
in pairs. Put one on the fan, and 
the ‘‘spare’’ in the tool-box for 
emergency. Ask the garage man to 
show you the new Gilmer fan belt 
twins to-day. 


60c each for Ford cars—90c each 
for all other cars using flat belts. 


L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphia 
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SUPER-SERVICE 


FAN BELT 


“It’s a Gilmer Product—you can depend 
on it.’’—-Happy Van, the Gilmer Man. 


Here’s relief for 
Tired, Aching Feet 


For the instant and permanent relief of 
tired, aching feet, weak ankles, weak 
and broken down arches, rheumatic-like pains 
in the legs, corns, callouses, bunions, etc., Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot-Eazer is the most practical ap- 
pliance ever devised. 

This appliance is light in weight, springy, 
yet durably made. It equalizes the weight of the 


body by bridging the foot from heel to toe, is 
self-adjusting to give the right pressure at the 
proper place. No larger shoes required. 

Go to the shoe or department store featuring 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service and have 
the foot expert there fit a pair to your feet. 
There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance 
or Remedy for every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, ‘‘The Feet and Their 
Care” and a free sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 1008, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


J to sell Fyr-Fyters to homes, auto owners, garages, 
stores, schools, factories and hotels. Cash or easy 
ey payments. Big commissions to men and women 
=4 who will work. Cash every day. Blaik made 
B $59 first week. Keeton $252 on his first sale. 
Scannell averages $250 per month. $100 to $200 per 
week possible to consistent workers. We train 
you free if you never sold. $2000 per year and up. 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 3226 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Where Hosiery Buying 


Springer-Gouckenour 
Company 


Sullivan, Indiana 


Gentlemen: 


“Weare especially pleased 
with the efficiency of your 
equipment, for not only 
have we been abletoreduce 
our overhead, butalso have 
increased our sales in each 
department in which this 
equipment has been in- 
stalled. Our hosiery depart- 
ment shows an increase of 
one hundred percent. 


“New Way equipment will 
decrease the odds and ends 
which accumulate in stocks 
to such an extent that they 
are almost entirely elimi- 


“*nated.” 


Very truly yours, 


Springer-Gouckenour Co. 


Catalog “A” 
Drygoods 


an 
Clothing 


Catalog ““D” 
rugs 
Confectionery 
Stationery 


Catalog “S” 
hoes 


Is Made a Pleasure 


VER so many merchants tell us 
their hosiery sales have doubled as a 
result of an installation of New Way display cases 
and sectional, interchangeable units. As the sales 
volume goes up, the selling cost comes down—thus 
allowing a considerably increased profit which 
quickly pays for the installation. The customer, too, 
will shop more often and permanently in such a de- 
partment where the display is so alluringand where 
the service is snappy, thus allowing her more time 
to shop in other departments throughout the store. 
That’s why somany New Way merchantsare enthu- 
siastic boosters for New Way hosiery equipment. 


Our booklet “Getting Behind the Retail 
Business” will be sent free on request. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE 
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CO, 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


New Way Unit System 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


If you will send us, during the next 
month, an average of only three sub- 
scriptions a day for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


a you have, in brief, an idea of the amount 
of money you may make as our representative. 
Having a regular job, yet earning $50.00 a month 
extra, is not at all uncommon. Many of our workers 
earn several times that much. There’s Mr. O. J. Smith 
of New York, for example: Though employed from 7 
until 4 he has been able to secure as many as 25 sub- 
scriptions which he says required only about the equiv- 


alent of one day’s time. 


($12.00 a day, which this 


averages, is not bad pay, is it?) But let us send you full 
details of our cash offer. Costs you only the two-cent 
stamp for mailing your letter and may bring you just 
the opportunity you’ve been looking for. 


Name 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


413 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Though I assume no obligation in asking, tell me all about your cash offer, 
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“He’s in Tish’s picture somehow, and—I 
think he is a lover!” 

We had not mentioned him to Tish, but 
on the next day after she took her para- 
chute leap we learned that she had her own 
suspicions about him. 

I may say here, before continuing with 
my narrative, that Tish’s parachute ex- 
perience was without accident, although 
not without incident. She was to leap with 
the bag of stage money she had captured 
in the air from the smugglers, and this she 
did. But a gust of wind caught her, and it 
was our painful experience to see her lifted 
on the gale and blown out of sight toward 
the mountains. 

Several automobiles and the dirigible im- 
mediately started after her, but dusk fell 
and she had not returned to us. Even now 
I cannot. picture those waiting hours with- 
out emotion. At one moment we visual- 
ized her sitting on some lonely mountain 
crag, and at another still floating on, per- 
haps indefinitely, a lonely bit of flotsam at 
the mercy of the elements. 

At nine o’clock that night, however, she 
returned, slightly irritable but unhurt. 

“For heaven’s sake, Aggie,’ she said 
briskly, ‘“‘stop sneezing and crying, and or- 
der me some supper. I’ve been sitting ina 
ranch house, with a nervous woman point- 
ing a gun at me, for three hours.” 

It developed that she had landed in the 
country, and had untied the parachute and 
started with her valise full of stage money 
back toward the studio, but that she had 
stopped to ask for supper at a ranch, and 
the woman there had looked in the bag 
while Tish was washing, and had taken her 
for a bank robber. 

“Tf she had ever looked away,’ Tish 
said, ‘‘I could have got the gun. But she 
was cross-eyed, and I don’t know yet which 
eye she watched with.” 

As I have said, it was the next day that 
we learned that Tish herself had grown 
suspicious about Mr. Macmanus. 

She sent for us to come to her dressing 
room, and when we appeared she said, ‘‘I 
want you both here for a few minutes. 
Light a cigarette, Hannah. Mr. Stein’s 
coming.” 

To our horror Hannah produced a box 
of cigarettes and lighted one by holding it 
in the flame of a match. But we were re- 
lieved to find that Tish did not intend to 
smoke it. Hannah placed it in an ash tray 
on the table and left it there. ° 

“Local color,” Tish said laconically. 
“They think a woman’s queer here if she 
doesn’t smoke. Come in, Mr. Stein.” 

When Mr. Stein entered he was uneasy, 
we thought, but he wore his usual smile. 

ge like a breeze, Miss Carberry,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Tish grimly. “‘AndsoamI!”’ 

“What do you mean, going?” said Mr. 
Stein, slightly changing color. “You can’t 
quit on us, Miss Carberry. We’ve spent a 
quarter of a million dollars already.” 

“And I’ve risked a million-dollar life.’’ 

“‘We’ve been carrying insurance on you.” 

“Oh, you have!” said Tish, and eyed 
him coldly. “‘I hope you’ve got Mr. Mac- 
manus insured too.” 

“Just why Mr. Macmanus, Miss Car- 
berry?” 

“Because,” Tish said with her usual 
candor, “‘I propose physical assault, and 
possibly murder, if he’s brought on the set 
with me.” 

“Now see here,’ he said soothingly, 
“‘vou’re just tired, Miss Carberry. Ladies, 
how about a glass of that homemade TNT 
for Miss Tish? And a little all round?” 

But when none of us moved he was forced 
to state his case, as he called it. 

“You see, Miss Carberry,’ he said, 
“we've made the old girl pretty hard- 
boiled, so far. Now the public’s going to 
want to see her softer side.” 

“As, for instance?” 

“Well, something like this: The rancher 
who’s been the secret head of the smug- 
glers, he’s a decent fellow at heart, see? 
Only got into it to pay the mortgage on the 
old home. Well, now, why not a bit of senti- 
ment between you and him at the end? 
Nothing splashy, just a nice refined church 
and a kiss.’”’ When he saw Tish’s face he 
went on, speaking very fast. “Not more 
than a four-foot kiss, if that. We’ve got to 
do it, Miss Carberry. I’ve been wiring our 
houses all over the country, and they’re 
unanimous.” 

At Tish’s firm refusal he grew almost 
tearful, saying he dared not fly in the face 
of tradition, and that he couldn’t even book 
the picture if he did. But Tish merely rose 
majestically and opened the door. 
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THE SATURDAY 


only by a desperate effort did I catch a 
rafter as the thing let go of me, and drew 
myself to safety. Aggie was somewhere 
close at hand, sobbing in the darkness. 

It was a moment before I could speak. 
Then I managed to ask what had hap- 
pened to me. 

“It’s Katie, Lizzie,’ Aggie said between 
sobs. ‘I think she must have found the 
blackberry cordial we left here, and it’s 
gone to her head!”’ 

Our position was very unfortunate, espe- 
cially as time was important. Katie was 
merely playful, but on any attempt to 
move on our part she would trumpet loudly 
and reach up for us. Most annoying of all, 
she had taken a fancy to one of my shoes 
and kept reaching up and pulling at it. 

“Let her have it, if it keeps her quiet,” 
Aggie said tartly when I told her. ‘‘Give 
her anything she wants. Give her your 
bonnet. I never liked it, anyhow.” 

It was then after midnight, but fortu- 
nately it was very soon after that that we 
saw an electric flash and heard our dear 
Tish’s voice. , 

“Aggie! Lizzie!’’ she called. And then 
a saw the elephant and advanced toward 

er. 

“Katie!” she said. ‘‘What are you do- 
ing here? I’ve been looking for you all over 
the lot!’’ She then turned the flash on 
Katie and beheld her swaying. “Shame on 
you,” she said. “I believe you’ve been 
drinking.”’ 

“Don’t reprove her; kill her,’’ Aggie 
said suddenly from overhead, and Tish 
looked up. 

“T thought so,” she said rather sharply. 
“T cannot count on the faintest codpera- 
tion. I need two courageous hearts, and I 
find you roosting like frightened chickens 
on a beam. That elephant’s harmless. 
She’s only playing.”’ 

“T don’t like the way she plays, then,”’ I 
protested angrily. “If you do, play with 
her yourself.” 

But Tish had no time for irony. She 
simply picked up a piece of wood from the 
ground and hit Katie on the trunk with it. 

““Now!’’ she said. ‘‘Bring them down, 
you shame to your sex. And be gentle. 
Remember you are not quite yourself.” 

Thanks to Tish’s dominance over all 
types of inferior minds, Katie at once 
obeyed, and brought us down without diffi- 
culty. 

Then she ambled unsteadily to a corner, 
and proceeded to empty another bottle of 
cordial we had concealed there. 

I have always considered, in spite of its 
dénouement, that Tish’s idea of using Katie 
to drag the blimp out of the shed was a 
brilliant one. Katie herself made no demur. 
She stood swaying gently while we har- 
nessed her to the balloon and at the word 
she bent to her work. Tish was in the car, 
examining the controls at the time, and 
turning up what I believe are called the 
flippers, which direct its course away from 
Mother Earth. 

But I have blamed her for her impatience 
in starting the engine before we had un- 
fastened Katie’s harness. Tish has a ten- 
dency now and then toward hasty action, 
which she always regrets later. There is 
this excuse for her, however: She had ap- 
parently no idea that the balloon would rise 
the moment the propeller reached a certain 
number of revolutions. But it did. 

It seemed only a moment after we heard 
the engine start that I felt the car lifting 
from the earth, and in desperation flung 
myself into it, as Aggie did the same thing 
from the other side. 

The next instant we were well above the 
ground, and from below there was coming 
a terrible trumpeting and squealing. We 
all looked over the side, and there beneath 
us was Katie, fastened to us by her harness 
and rising with us! 

I shall never forget that moment. One 
and all, we are members of the Humane 
Society. And if Katie’s ropes and straps 
gave way, she would certainly fall to a ter- 
rible death. Even Tish lost her sang-froid 
and, frantically starting the engine, en- 
deavored to maneuver the thing to earth 
again. But anybody who has traveled in a 
blimp knows that it cannot be brought to 
earth again without outside aid. 

Moreover, we were already outside the 
studio grounds, and traveling over roofs 
which Katie barely escaped. Indeed, from 
certain sounds, we had reason to believe 
that she was striking numerous chimneys, 
and I think now that this may account for 
the stories of a mysterious electric storm 
that night, which destroyed a half dozen 
chimneys in one block. 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 
throughout the country an average 
of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aérial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations are 
under way, more switchboards are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion are being mustered into service to 
care for the half million or more 
new subscribers linked to the System 
every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 


be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 


toward Better Service. 


Tell Us the Boys’ 


Fielder’s glove, bat, flashlight, camera, 
watch—for months you’ve wanted one 
of these or 250 other prizes we’re sav- 
ing for live boys like you—but Dad’s 
pocketbook has always balked! Now, 
we'll help you make your prize dreams 
come true, and Dad won’t have to pay 


the bill! 


We'll Help You Earn 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Sales Division, 416 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: I want to earn a_ 


Your Name. 


of the country. Neither could it be 
carried out efficiently or economically 
by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac- 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually. 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System ‘has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Prizes You Want 


The very prize you’re wanting most can 
be yours if, every week, you deliver The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal to folks in your town (in 
U.S. A.) A couple of hours on Thursday 
will turn the trick. Great sport, too, for 
we help! Want that prize soon? Then 
mail the coupon—TODAY ! 


Them COST-FREE 
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Name. 


—And What it 
Will Bring You 


eee of the biggest fortunes in history have 
been built up from an investment of a few 
While the 2c which we are suggesting 
that you invest will not bring untold wealth, it 
may bring you an opportunity which will 
change your whole life. Invested in a postage 
stamp, and mailed to us on an envelope enclos- 
ing the coupon below, it will bring you, among 
other things: 


(1) An opportunity to represent locally The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 

(2) A most helpful course in salesmanship 

(3) The possibility of easily earning, as do lit- 
erally scores of our workers 


Up to $1.50 an Hour 


Success, in this spare-time—or full-time—opportu- 
nity, does not require previous sales experience to 
It requires only that you tell your friends 
and neighbors, whenever it’s convenient, about our 
publications and that you will care for their renewals 
and new subscriptions. Here’s the coupon— 
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It was a fortunate thing that Tish re- 
membered in time to elevate the flippers 
still further, thus giving us a certain 
amount of leeway. Buta strong breeze from 
the sea had sprung up and was carrying us 
toward the city, and it became increasingly 
evident that, even if we cleared the highest 
buildings, Katie would not. 

It was a tragic moment. Aggie proposed 
lightening the craft by throwing out the 
bottles of liquor, which had been a part of 
the smugglers’ cargo in the picture, but 
Tish restrained her. 

“Better to kill an elephant,’ she saidy 
“than to brain some harmless wretch 
below.” 

Katie meanwhile had lapsed into the 
silence of despair, or possibly had fainted. 
I do not know, nor is it now pertinent, for 
in a few moments the situation solved itself. 
We had barely missed the roof of the First 
National Bank Building when the blimp 
gave a terrific jar, and momentarily stopped. 

On looking over the side the cause of this 
was explained. Katie had landed squarely 
on the flat roof of the building, and had 
immediately thrown her trunk around a 
chimney and braced herself. Even as we 
ay her harness parted and left her free 
of us. 

Katie was saved. 

Glancing again over the side as we 
quickly rose, we could see her in the moon- 
light still hugging her chimney and gazing 
after us. What thoughts were hers we 
cannot know. 

I am glad to solve in this manner a prob- 
lem which had caused much perplexity 
throughout the country—namely, how an 
elephant could have reached the roof of the 
First National Bank Building, to which the 
only possible entrance was through a trap- 
door two feet six inches each way. As will 
be seen, the explanation, like that of many 
mysteries, is entirely simple. 


It is necessary to touch but lightly on the 
unfortunate incident which concluded our 
escape. That the apparently friendly vil- 
lagers who, the next morning, ran out from 
their peaceful businesses to haul on our 
ropes and bring us to a landing, should so 
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The guest with a package 


Alice arrived before most of the others and turned 
quickly into the dining-room. 

“Here they are,” she whispered, “a half-dozen of each 
—salad forks, ice cream forks and iced tea spoons. I’m 
awfully glad to bring them.” 

Alice certainly was a jewel, never seeming to mind if the 
invitation to her included her silverware, too. But it 
was irritating not to have enough silverware of one’s 


own—especially pieces that were needed so often! 


Is your silverware equal to 


the entertaining you do? 


ee planning a tea or a dinner, have you 
silverware enough for the number of 
guests you wish to invite? And does that 
silverware, in beauty and suitability, make 
entertaining easier for you and pleasanter 
for your guests? 


Sometimes, no doubt, you are forced to 
use table settings that do not match, or to 
borrow many pieces. You have Beleved 
the purchase of new silverware because you 
fear the expense. But you need not! 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, the 
cost of providing the half-dozens or dozens 
of things and the serving pieces you need 
will not be great. The cucumber server, for 
instance, in the distinctive Heraldic pattern, 
or in any other, costs only $3.25. Other 
pieces are priced as reasonably. 
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use, Its beauty, durability and guarantee 
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And “1847 Rogers Bros.” comes in all 
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forks, iced tea spoons, ice cream forks and 
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you wish, you can add to your 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate. Leading dealers always 
have the newer patterns in stock. 
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WARE,” has been written as a guide to the sensible 
purchasing of silverware for families of various sizes. 
Its conservative estimates are based upon actual ex- 


perience. You will find it very helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 
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| I Was Amazed, Exalted, as if She Had Opened the Gates of Unspeakable Splendors to Me. I Swelled With Emotions Too Great to Think 
| 


A!) five o’clock, early in the morning on the FF 
nh) nth day of March, in the year 1869, I was LD VW 
we 


Or 


EM, 


ad became the eldest child of my par- 
ary Elizabeth and Tinsley Rucker White. 
€ason, as was confidently expected, there 
embarrassment in choosing my own personal everyday name, because I 
n, ished grandfather already dead, and another up-and-doing grandfather 
? disposition who was not dead, and might reasonably expect his eldest 
} Named for him. But if I should be a mere girl, it was chosen. I was to 
niiemory of an aunt who died at the tender age of four years. I understand 
A n attractive child, but she did not live long enough to set an example for 
T have been mean enough to be thankful for this, in view of the fact 
: her women in the family who did live were so frequently cast into my 
‘ a8 growing up. The only thing I had from this one was her name, Corra— 

t all my life most people have pronounced it Cora, and written it the 


Corra Hlarris 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


same way, thus depriving me of an ‘‘r’’ to which I am 
entitled by inheritance. 

My father was a planter. We lived on a cotton plan- 
tation in Elbert County, that consisted of two thousand 
acres. It was mortgaged to the last cotton bloom at the 
top of the tallest cotton stalk. I was the beginning of the fourth generation of my people 
to be born under this mortgage. It rested as lightly upon my father as the blue sky above 
his head. It was, I believe, the skeleton in mother’s closet where she kept our skeletons. 
So far as I was concerned, ,it was a sort of heirloom that I longed to see as I was 
sometimes permitted to gaze at my great-grandmother’s breastpin. 

I do not know if my mother was really beautiful, but she had a soft, meek way of 
being lovely every day in the plainest clothes. She had fine, steady gray eyes. The red 
bow of her upper lip was higher on one side than the other. The effect was to give that 
side of her face a prideful look, and a very gentle expression if you regarded her from 
the other side. When I was a small child, and had committed a sin, I always remained 
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beseechingly in view of this kind side of my mother’s face. 
She had a brilliant temper. That is to say, I obeyed her, 
although it was not my nature to obey anyone. There was 
no occasion to obey my father. My impression is that he 
bootlicked me, thus acquiring the lion’s share of my un- 
guarded affections. He was a handsome man, with at least 
forty gifts, but not very good. 

I was well off in the matter of ancestors. My maternal 
great-grandfather was a Primitive Baptist preacher, a man 
of brimstone distinction in this early church. He marked 
his descendants with certain of the fiercer doctrinal 
convictions, but he failed to entail his piety. No 
one else among us was ever called to the minis- 
try, and I do not remember a single one in the 
whole family connection renowned for righteous- 
ness. The women were good, of course; but I 
came up in a generation where grace and virtue 
were the ordinary attributes of women, nothing 
to make a fuss about. 

The impression I have of my mother’s people 

is that they were of the common, sturdy stock, 
level-headed, ambitious, but not gifted. Some 
such diminishing sense of origin must have ran- 
kled in the family, for I had an able and particu- 
larly barbarous-looking uncle who hastily acquired 
a fortune in the medical profession. Then he spent 
the whole of it and fifteen years looking up our 
family records in Europe. He returned with 
enough gilt-edged material to publish what may 
be called an unabridged dictionary of our ances- 
tors. He proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that we are the direct left-hand descendants of 
Hugh Capet, an unusually simple king of France — 
this in spite of the fact that we had always 
regarded ourselves as the legitimate sons and 
daughters of Ireland. From that time to the day 
of his death this uncle wore a high silk hat, trou- 
sers that fitted his magnificent legs like the skin, 
a splendid coat, terrific jewelry, and carried a 
gold-headed cane. Whenever he was to be seen, 
on a country road or stepping along the village 
street, he gave the impression of having just 
stepped from his coach and of being on his way 
to the palace. 

My father, on the other hand, never referred 
to his ancestors. But, having watched him with 
mingled admiration and despair survive every 
kind of vicissitude the prancing spirit of a man 
can stir up, I am convinced that there is such a 
thing as an aristocrat, and that it is a good thing 
to have one in the family, even if the pain, anxiety 
and expense of maintaining one eventually bank- 
rupt the family. The breed is different from that 
of common men. It is to be judged by its quali- 
ties, not its virtues. It produces the emergency soul. My 
father could always lead a forlorn hope, but he could not 
endure the siege of life. There was a flare in him beauti- 
ful to behold. When it bloomed he was ason of God. No 
one could doubt it. He had an eloquence, a histrionic 
power for repenting of his sins that made it an honor to 
forgive him. Now and then he succeeded in a business 
way, not because he was ambitious but because it occurred 
to him to take the top rail, merely as a matter of sport. 
He was invincible in these moods, and used to raise my 
poor mother to the seventh heaven of pride. Then some 
day he would start to market with fifty bales of cotton, 
return at the end of the day with fifty cents in his pocket 
and never be able to tell what he had done with the cotton. 

My earliest recollection of this father is seeing him on 
horseback, and at other times stretched fast asleep on an 
old couch, with a volume of Shakspere open, resting upon 
his splendid Roman nose and concealing his face like a 
sloping roof on either side. Yet he never quoted Shak- 
spere. What I mean is that he was kin to all bards, heroes, 
and even to the major prophets of any religion; but there 
was not one plebeian drop of Job’s blood in his veins. He 
was no stingier with his integrity than he was with his 
dollars. He spent everything. But there remained about 
him to the last a glory, some imperishable honor of the 
spirit. I doubt if he can be damned. 

Such virtues as I have—the power to endure, the will 
to achieve—I must have inherited from my mother; but 
there is something rash in me with a reach to it, like a pair 
of wings in a high wind, that descends to me with a splen- 
did sweep from this father. 

The great country house that originally stood on a hill 
at the top of an avenue of trees had been burned before 
father inherited this plantation. Nothing remained save 
‘the fine old flower garden and five immense red-brick 
chimneys. This wilderness of bloom and boxwood, with 
these chimneys rising high above it, was like the neglected 
tomb of the family’s former glory. 

We lived behind and to one side of it, in what had been 
the overseer’s house. This was a substantial, homely old 
farmhouse squeezed down between two spreading mul- 
‘berry trees. Mother transformed the inside of it into 
something as lovely and warm as a good woman’s heart; 
but not by any method approved of the modern interior 


decorator, because for one thing these effects are not a lost 
art, and more particularly because an interior decorator 
requires expensive furnishings, and mother had only her 
affections to spend on this business. 

There were five rooms in all, but my memories begin 
in her room. No paint anywhere; sunny windows, with 
sky-blue curtains tied back primly; bright yellow furni- 
ture shockingly decorated with wreaths of blue corn- 
flowers; garlands of them on the French bed, with its low 
sides and rolled foot and headboard. Never in my life, 


Before I Was Fifteen Years Old I Had Read the First Five 
Books of Vergil and the Odes of Horace 


anywhere, have I seen such a white, puffed-up, soft- 
looking bed! Bare floors of wide oaken boards, with rag 
rugs that blossomed on them like flowers. A huge fireplace, 
whitewashed until it glistened like marble. 

The family portraits had been burned, but mother was 
not to be outdone. She managed to scrimp up from some- 
where two astounding chromos and a steel engraving of 
Henry Clay. The subjects treated in the chromos were, 
respectively, one jaybird rampant, one woman with her 
hair hanging down, clinging calmly to the cross in a 
stormy sea, which impressed me deeply as I grew older; 
not the spiritual significance, but how she came to choose 
such a place to cling to this cross. Why not dry land? 
From the beginning I believe I had inherited heretical 
leanings, secret rational faculties that worked incessantly 
at the underpinning of conventional creeds. 

Henry Clay had one side of the room to himself. The 
two chromos were hung high on the wall on either side of 
the fireplace. You could not miss them, They assailed the 
eye the moment you entered the door. But mother’s 
talent reached its full expression on the long mantel above 
the fireplace. It was set much higher than mantels are 
now, as if things were to be placed there beyond the reach 
of small children, even if they stood on a chair. There was 
an old clock in the middle space with a pointed top, as if 
Time looked down at us from a Gothic window. The lower 
part of the glass door was stained blue; with a bunch of 
lilies painted on it. The thing had a raucous tick and used 
to snarl before it struck the hours, as if there was some- 
thing accusative about time in relation to human affairs. - 
I was afraid of it. On either side stood a flat, fan-shaped 
vase, china, highly decorated, and always filled with 
flowers from mother’s garden. 


Sept. 


Somewhere there was a tall green cup 
lamplighters in it. These were made of 
papers rolled to a point at one end and fan 
at the other. We had matches; but they 
kept for emergencies, because I seem alway 
coming into the merely firelit room at ey, 
lamplighter, shade her face as she thrust t 
into the fire, withdraw it blazing feebly, ste 
candle stand beside her chair and light the 
I was ten years old before I ever saw an 
is what I remember: That she did not light 
herself, but for father, who was a brave mar 
bide a dark house. On state occasions—ga 
had been with us for dinner—two tall gl 
fluted columns would be placed on this 
contained preserves, and were not to be: 
cupboard to which the servants had access, 
reach. Eve staring at the fruit of the for 
dured no greater temptations than I did st 
at those glittering sirupy sweets. The only 
that the Satan in me was not tall enough 
There was still another reason why this 
out vividly in my remembrance. Mother 
peculiar to my ailments on it, in the dark 
the clock; certain bottles, a cake of m 
heaven knows what else. If] 
greased the bottoms of my fei 
and compelled me to toast then) 
Also she placed a piece of me 
on my little flat chest. If th 
the worst, she stewed butte) 
sugar in a saucepan and perm 
as much of this concoction as. 
remedies have long since gone 
but I remember with ee | 
the warmth and sweet softne; 
fortably ailing, wrapped and) 
the fire. I always felt bless) 
such times. | 
Later, when I was old eny 
school, if a disease like whoii 
measles started she tied a hm 
a thin muslin cloth and hung it ari 
How she endured the smell of herif 
that I do not know, but she seer 
sort of militant satisfaction in then 
took to preserve me from every con 
was not so bad; that is to say, I ws 
by the odor of this offensive drug, 
every other child in school would 
eharm hung about his neck or her tc 
healthy youngsters too. I never hea/i 
of a school being closed on account 
I do not remember that any of us 
only funerals we had were of aunts, ule 
parents. My belief is that childreniy 
vived the ordeal of getting their stomachn 
Statistics would prove the contrary, of cou>. 
ever, is not a chronicle based upon aceure 
upon cheerfully expurgated memories. [ul 
tory verified by statistics would be much 'a@ 
would be a reference book to which only a frp 
refer. It would lack the vital quality that rilly 
the value of history. Give me Plutarch’s I) 
Plutarch, I have heard, was cheerfully inden 
but there is the glory and charm of truthn' 
tells of his times. To this day it is freshe yi 
than we can write. b 
But my earliest recollections are not 0 
of people; not even of my father and mo 
good kind old room where I was born. 
round, warm day, spread in a sort of b 
wide green hills; one long day, you 
was no night. I must have been fow 
before I remember any darkness or bad 
I was put to bed early. Maybe I had neil 
to retain the memories of shadows or coliWé 
only impression I have is of being alone 
bright place. There were servants, and n 
very busy inside the house; but I miss 
surveillance from which the modern 
life must have been like that of a little he 
I was kin to the grass. I was near to the 
ever called me. No one ever came to | 
doing. I was free, and busy soaking i 1 §] 
and this soft bright silence. 
Looking back now, I know where I 
in front of the house, but away from it 
eye was constantly upon me. Cert: 
activities of this great plantation were 
but I was not yet involved in the snarl 
Iseemed to be moving through shining s 
or wishing, merely feeling. Maybe I 
little cloud of glory. Maybe this was | 
remember of that period of innocen 
longer than any other day, but hel 
vision because it alone interpreted the 
had then. 


4t to know is, do all very young children 
secollections of heaven weather? Does the 
1 get this vision of warm, bright stillness? 
jen born in mansions? I believe they do. 
his is something more important to know 
4: of man, about which we are so greatly 
» end of man is the chief thing, whether he 
(just of him is blown away. And if children 
enveloped in light and peace, so that their 
holden to the bad weather of this present 
4be the first mortal intimation we have of 


jnotograph made of me about this time. I 
-sparrow-tail apron, long sleeves, with a 
Stted what it was made to fit. I am stand- 
na pair of little copper-toed shoes. And 
my pantalets are not showing, but the 
| my purple merino dress is below the edge 
‘am also proudly conscious of a red flannel 


eath the dress—children were clothed 


tise days! My hair is fair, straight, the 
1 thin fringe, parted and brushed smartly 
ound little saucer face totally devoid of 
have a bulging forehead—slightly top- 
dsay. My nose is no more than the faint- 
" nose, and I have the woeful mouth of a 
artyr being persecuted by the infamous 
tit camera. 

spicious feature in this otherwise vacuous 
nce is the eyes. They are large, set far 
‘'y have not the wide, innocent stare of my 
|} 1 am concealing myself, dear friends; I 
iz not to be told behind this look, which is 
| secretly challenging. I suppose no one 
athe time, an infant with wise eyes, because 
anything; but I was born sentfent of every- 
tke are not; but when you are it is writ- 


like a warning in your face. Nothing can 
iave walked «much more softly before the 
‘ie than I have felt like stepping. In my 
ye never had the human privilege of zig- 
iad then. I have been unreasonably good 
giever so wicked as it is one’s nature to be. 
“up many a virtue by prayer and fasting. 
1.1 when I might have gone on and forgiven 
hb’ people do. But never have I been able to 
420k of pure goodness that women who may 
1)\ss good do frequently have. 

ilorty years after this picture was taken, 
|\st passed through a period of storm and 


The Next Moment a Cavalcade of Gentlemen Shot Past on Prancing Horses. 


stress with decent courage and was feeling a trifle con- 
ceited, spiritually speaking, I did something I had never 
done before, and certainly never shall risk doing again. 
I asked a friend who had known me a long time, especially 
the virtues I had achieved, what she thought of me. I 
told her I wanted an honest opinion, having every reason 
to expect it would be a good one. 

She caught my eye for no more than an instant, then 
slid her gaze through the window and remained silent too 
long. 

“T think,” she began at last, speaking with abominable 
deliberation, “that you are the most enigmatical woman 
I have ever known.” 

And this was all she said. In her place, I might have 
been less truthful. But I know what she meant. It is the 
same thing I am tempted to think myself sometimes when 
I come across that picture of the child I used to be. The 
eyes are enigmatical. There is the prescience of too much 
knowledge in them. If I had one drop of Hebraic blood 
in me I would swear my Biblical grandmother was one of 
Solomon’s wives! This is not to boast, but almost to 
weep. I seem always to have known more, not of life but 
of the human heart, than is polite or lawful to know. It 
is a sort of guilt by proxy that has frequently diminished 
the reputation I ought to have as a saint, though I prac- 
ticed some of the noblest virtues, had charity, and have 
all but given my body to be burned. 

I came up as the price of cotton went down after the 
Civil War. There was no honorable wealth in the country. 
People who survived the vicissitudes of that awful strug- 
gle with substance were regarded with contempt, if not 
suspicion. We had land and servants and a grandiloquent 
pedigree, but we had no money. I wore frocks made of 
linsey. This was a sleazy woolen cloth. The color was 
invariably purple, with bright yellow stripes woven cross- 
wise in it, so that I must have looked like a little tight- 
waisted caterpillar. Mother knit my stockings. They 
were white, and came barely to my knees, where they were 
securely tied up with a good-looking string every day, and 
with pink ribbons on Sunday. My pantalets covered these 
knees and showed a pretty inch or two below the hem of 
my dress. Starch was fashionable then. A freshly ironed 
petticoat could stand alone. And my pantalets were so 
stiff that they rustled splendidly when I walked. 

Sometimes now, when I am in New York during the 
winter, one of the most touching sights I see there is the 
half-clad children of rich people frisking about in the parks 
with their bare legs exposed to the rigors of a fearfully 
inclement climate. Maybe these modern parents know 
what they are doing. The prehistoric child was probably 
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dressed the same way, and we do seem to be going back- 
wards in a great many ways, but I am stepping along 
briskly in my fifties without ever yet having had a rheu- 
matic twinge. I am wondering if these purple-legged 
children can boast as much fifty years hence. The vivisec- 
tion of dumb animals is not the only thing going on in the 
interest of science; equally bold experiments are being 
made with the health and morals of the human young. It 
would not surprise me if presently we produced a brilliant, 
barbarous, stiff-jointed generation, with universities, hos- 
pitals and penitentiaries as the leading institutions of their 
civilization. Still, you never can tell. This world may be 
in the travail of a new birth. Out of the dark womb of 
time so much has come that looked terrible but proved 
good. 

The trail of certain events, scenes grown dim now as the 
fading light of evening on distant hills over which we 
passed long ago, seem to trace me out into a darker world 
from that perfect-day period of my first life on this earth. 
I cannot tell how many years they covered; probably 
seven or eight; maybe ten. 

I am standing alone on the avenue, still a little blue- 
eyed herb of the fields. The horizon is purple and golden, 
with luminous veils of pink and green clouds stretched like 
a wider rainbow above the setting sun. On the grassy 
slopes far below, the negro cabins are grouped in a long 
semicircle, and connected by a path as narrow as a white 
seam. 

All quiet down there; nobody stirring. Then suddenly 
a small negro boy appears, flying over this path. He wears 
one garment, a shirt, split far enough up each side to per- 
mit the free use of his thin black legs, which are working 
like pistons. His head is thrown back, the tail of his shirt 
flutters behind him, and behind that a long wavering line 
of smoke. He is carrying a chunk of wood in an old shovel, 
the end of it glowing. During this long day in the cotton 
fields the fire had gone out in his mother’s cabin. He has 
been sent to borrow this chunk. As far back as I can re- 
member this was a common sight on the plantation; a 
little black boy or girl sent out hurriedly to borrow fire 
with which to cook the evening meal, and these thin lines 
of smoke following them across the green land. Aunt 
Jane usually furnished the fire, because she was always at 
home. She had a peg leg. Her own withered leg, doubled 
back at the knee, stuck out at right.angles behind, giving 
her a voluminous look, although she was a very small, 
thin, brown-skinned woman. When father and mother 
went abroad for the day she was set over the other serv- 
ants in the house, and to keep me and put me to bed. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Father Led All the Rest, as Was His Nature to Do 
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BOUT the most conspicuously disappearing 
AN quantity in American industrial life today 
is the tradesman’s apprentice. Every day 
in every way he is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
As the ranks of skilled labor in this country can 
be recruited through two avenues only—im- 
porting journeymen from other countries and 
training apprentices here—and as our present 
immigration laws impose restrictions upon re- 
cruiting labor from other countries, the problem 
of the disappearing apprentice is a large part 
of the problem of meeting America’s labor de- 
mands. Our future labor supply, as far as the 
trades are concerned, depends in large measure 
upon winning recruits to the colors of the col- 
larless. 

Young America has developed a decided prej- 
udice against doing the world’s rough work, and 
an equally keen infatuation for clean-handed, 
white-collar employment. There is nothing 
especially strange in this attitude when it is re- 
membered that several generations of self-made 
captains of industry—not to speak of thousands 
of leaders in trade and the professions—have 
been busy explaining with becoming 
modesty to graduates of high schools 
and colleges and to magazine readers 
how they contrived to lift themselves 
from the humble blue-shirted ranks of 
the hand toilers into the higher and 
rarer altitudes inhabited by 
the elect wearers of white 
collars. 

What wonder, then, that 
if the legitimate goal of am- 
bition is to escape the blue 
shirt and soiled hands and 
to receive the decoration of 
the white collar the youth 
of the country should shun 
the blue shirt at the outset 
and grab at the white collar 
in the beginnings of their 
employment? 

But the fact remains that 
someone must do the rough 
work. And there’s a lot of 
it todo! Its volume has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds 
in the last few years. There 
was a time, not so long ago, 
when a tide of Old World 
toilers, innocent of white- 
collar aspirations, assailed 
our shores and asked noth- 
ing better than a chance 
to do America’s hard, dirty 
work—at an American wage which looked 
to them like unlimited riches. 

But considerations of national safety 
and the protection of America’s morale 
induced Uncle Sam to screen this incom- 
ing tide rather carefully. This measure has brought the 
problem of the disappearing apprentice into the limelight 
and has forced us to consider whether we haven’t’ rather 
overdone the adulation of the white collar in our educa- 
tional propaganda; whether we haven’t overshot the mark 
in failing to teach a little higher respect for the blue shirt 
of the hand worker, especially of the skilled craftsman. 


The Pull of the White Collar 


OR COURSE the present acute shortage of apprentices is 
not entirely due to the influence of this kind of inspira- 
tional propaganda. Plain human nature has helped won- 
derfully to this end—and so has the common attitude 
of fathers who have worked hard at their trades, who have 
become familiar with the hardships and disappointments 
of their various crafts and have accumulated a determina- 
tion that their sons shall not have to go through what 
they have endured. 

It would be absurd to assume that any normal boy of 
average mental endowment would not prefer clean work to 
dirty work, easy work to hard work, head work to manual 
toil, a position in which he can wear good clothes to a job 
in which he must wear soiled jumpers—other things being 
equal. That’s human nature. But other things are not 
equal under present-day conditions, and apparently are not 
likely to be for some time to come. In perhaps a majority 
of cases the youth who would make an excellent carpenter, 
bricklayer, plasterer, plumber or machinist is making a dis- 
guised failure as an office man, a salesman or a professional - 
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“The Great Need of This Country Today is 
a Profound and Sweeping Revival of Re« 
spect for Genuine Skilled Craftsmanship’’ 


man—and doing so on a much smaller income than he 
could earn in a trade. 

The pull of the white collar is illustrated by the case of 
a young man working in a bank in Chicago at a salary of 
$85 a month. His father is a plasterer, whose pay check 
has run about $150 a week for a year. Plastering isa dirty, 
gritty job, and the father didn’t blame Jimmie when the 
son declared his preference for a genteel position. In fact, 
the old man rather applauded the departure. Jimmie had 
done enough work as his father’s helper to know that he 
didn’t wish to be a plasterer. So he went into the bank 
and was proudly content with his job, at $85 a month, 
until the present building boom in Chicago was well under 
way and plasterers’ earnings soared to incredible alti- 
tudes. Then Jimmie began to wonder if he hadn’t made 
a mistake. He didn’t have half enough money to spend, 
and it cost a lot to play around with the bank set. Finally 
he decided that he was willing to sacrifice pride of occupa- 
tion and glamour of association for cold coin in hand. He 
resigned his bank position and became a plasterer’s helper. 
He was good at the job, and with stiff overtime and a fat 
bonus he managed to pull down, on the average, more in a 
week than the bank paid him in a month. But in the 
course of time he was back at the bank, explaining that 
there was something in life besides money and that he’d 
rather get along on a smaller pay check for a while and 
have clean hands, wear clean clothes at his work and have 
some class than feel that he could spend freely. And he 
was restored to his job with flowers, because the bank was 


“hard pushed for help. = ~~ 


neymen to each apprentice. Ten years 
887,379 journeymen and 4805 apprenticesi 
or only one apprentice to each 185 journe 
sidering the facts that the population ol 
increased 15 per cent in this period and the} 
ment table used by labor statisticians sho} 
carpenter’s trade 23 men to each 1000 dr 
ranks each year by death and retirement, } 
this craft is losing ground with a vengear 


New Blood in the Old Cre 


; 
But take a glance at the plasterer’s tr 
thrill. This craft numbered 47,6821 
dropped to 38,225 in 1920—a loss of 9457 
annual replacement requirement is givens 
each 1000 in the trade. But in 1920 it 
apprentices in America! If this backy 
continues for a few years more at the sanp 
thentic plasterer will be able to commar 
as a vaudeville or circus exhibit than as 
The brick and stone masons are alsoin thi 
the extinction goal. In this useful trade, inh 
mands are increasing at a startling rate, tl 

of 38,138 men from 1910 to 1920, and the ra) 
unquestionably been increasing since then! 
about the prospect of new blood in this craft] 
only 1434 apprentices in this trade in 1920 
replacement requirement—to make good lor 
and retirement and take care of increased dé 
by population increase—is put at 36 
journeymen. It is very clear that you } 


Painters, glaziers and varnishers doi 
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last census showed that there were only 
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fresh paint is not alluring to the nostr 
American youth. a 

With a single exception the situation in al) 
trades is not much better than in those ske 
exception is the electrician’s craft. The numl’ 
in this craft has increased greatly. In 1910® 
total of electricians was 120,155; in 1920 it 
According to the census estimate there wé 
trician’s apprentices in 1910, and there 
1920—a big jump. The electrician’s trade . 
lure for the boys of this country. It might! 
these figures that there is not likely to b 


e electrical workers, with the tide of new 
uto that trade. But not so! The demand 
rk is increasing immensely, and electrical 
srt that the supply of electrical workers 
42 the demand for several years to come. 
crical age. 

wrofession involved in the building industry 
in a decided gain in new blood. Appren- 
‘ts, designers and draftsmen in 1910 stood 
41920 had increased to 3777. White-collar 


xember that each year more than a million 
¢chool on reaching the age of fourteen—the 
je average compulsory-education law~—it 
« the approaches to the skilled trades would 
1 youthful candidates. No! A large share 
9 blind-alley occupations. They have not 
education with which to qualify for an 
in a skilled trade. A boy who has not 
h-grade work in public school is poor tim- 
yceship in any skilled craft. His hope is the 
jool, in which he will get the rudiments of 
ducation along with a moderate amount of 
ning. But we are rather short on continua- 
tice schools in this country. 
idle for employers to attempt to lay the 
(olame for this famine of recruits to the 
led crafts upon the shoulders of organized 
* the unions to deny that their apprentice 
42 contributed greatly to this end. The in- 
aployers and the acquisitiveness of the 


je supply of young blood in the trades. 
wloyers freely admit this to be the fact. 


alers of organized labor, there is a growing 
nag the more thoughtful of them that a 
a» has been made from the viewpoint of 
ij) apprentice restrictions too drastic. Two 
e| of two building crafts were discussing this 
. The one representing the craft having 
ber of apprentices and of workers in any 
eas commenting with pride upon the amaz- 
111 his workers were able to command. 


ert of Attracting Recruits 


‘| the other craft came back with virtually 
ur: “Yes; but all the same, you’re killing 
lays the golden egg. A union that is made 
cnatthers isn’t a live one, and it’s heading 

d. It takes pep to make anything go these 
tide or a union is no exception to the rule. 
it your organization of the only thing that 
}z—fresh vitality. Restricting competition 


: “Perhaps the Tendency of the Youth is Away From the Crafts and Towards White«Collar Positions’’ 


in labor is all right up to a certain point—but you passed 
that point in your trade a long time ago, and so have sev- 
eral others. We’ve got to loosen up the restrictions rather 
generally in the skilled trades, for our own good. If we 
don’t, a session of the local union almost anywhere is 
going to look like a roll call in an old men’s home.” 

This loosening of the union attitude towards apprentice 
restrictions is apparent in many lines and many cities. In 
some lines in which wages are at unprecedented altitudes 
this relaxation of restrictions is said to be an expression of 
the attitude: “Sure, let ’em train apprentices if they want 
to. They can’t put enough of ’em into the work to cut us 
down so long as we want to stay on the job.”” Again, some 
of the changed sentiment is the result of better vision on 
the part of progressive labor leaders. But it is certain that 
a notable part in this altered attitude is the result of an 
awakening on the part of employers. 

In New York City, for example, the old union rule fixed 
the maximum of apprentices permitted in each of the 
building trades. Then came the pressure of the housing 
shortage and the Lockwood Committee Inquiry into the 
conditions of the building industry. This resulted in the 
appointment of an Apprentice Training Commission. As 
a result of all these influences the unions have altered the 
apprentice rules and now stipulate the minimum instead 
of the maximum quota of apprentices. In short, the re- 
strictions have been removed—the unions looking for their 
protection to the fact that they have as many representa- 
tives on the Apprentice Training Commission as have the 
employers. Much the same sort of thing has taken place 
in the building trades in other important cities. 

In the manufacturing industries the most progressive 
apprentice conditions seem to prevail in the metal trades. 
Men of vision in the National Metal Trades Association 
and in the National Founders’ Association saw the ap- 
prentice famine coming years ago and began systematic 
and constructive work to offset it. They have not found 
the task altogether easy, but consistent hammering has 
brought substantial and gratifying results. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has made careful studies of 
the apprentice situation with regard to shop crafts. 

J. H. Friedel, of that organization, observes: ‘‘An ex- 
amination of the age-distribution figures and charts worked 
out from the 1920 census returns shows clearly that, rela- 
tively, there are more persons in the lower-age groups 
among native whites than among foreign-born whites. 
This drives home the important point that the training of 
apprentices is largely a matter of training our native Amer- 
ican youth. Inasmuch as the tendency seems to be to 
curtail the number of immigrants 
allowed to come into the United 
States, we shall have to look more 
and more to those already in the 
country for our labor supply. This 
is only another way of saying that 
the training of apprentices is quite 
as much a patriotic problem as it is 
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an industrial problem.” It is one thing to open the doors 
of apprenticeship in the skilled crafts, and quite another to 
get the youth of America to enter them. The recruiting of 
apprentices has for years been a neglected art; it will have 
to be intensively developed before there will be anything 
like a rush for the approaches to the skilled crafts. 

Attempting to get at the bottom of any problem in- 
volving labor without taking human nature as is into 
account at every step is probably the commonest error of 
economists. Gearing the productive machinery of this 
country to run smoothly would be a very simple little 
Sunday-morning job of tinkering—something like adjust- 
ing the insides of the family lizzie—if it were not for this 
stubborn and perverse element of human nature. It would 
seem that most professional economists must be chess- 
players; at least their remedies prescribed for industrial 
disorders would imply that they regard the workers as so 
many wooden men to be moved about at will and without 
regard to human feelings and foibles. This is why so many 
fine economic schemes are shocking disappointments to 
the able theorists who work them out in detail. 


Human Nature on the Job 


HE American worker is not a wooden man to be moved 

about the chessboard at the dictation of some superior 
intelligence; he is an upstanding individualist for whom and 
in whom the law of human nature is at work every minute. 
He responds to leadership—often to false leadership—but 
he insists upon being consulted as to his industrial place- 
ment and upon being just as humanly inconsistent as he 
darn pleases. Great industrial changes are perhaps quite 
as often dictated by the most freakish play of human 
nature as by economic laws which profound students have 
agreed upon as being virtually immutable. 

A former labor leader of national reputation brought 
this out recently when we were discussing the vanishing 
apprentice. 

“Most economists,’’ he declared, ‘‘can get the firing 
range on nearly every factor in a labor problem excepting 
the human-nature element. And when you get down to 
brass tacks, that’s the factor which settles the thing, which 
dictates a certain trend and diverts the line of action from 
what seems to be the logical course. To my notion, we’ll 
never get the hang of the apprentice problem until we 
take into consideration the universal human trait that 
makes youth demand the company of youth, on the job and 
off. Then, too, there is the kindred element of natural 
human pride—pride of association, of environment. 

“T was raised in a big steel town. When 
I was a boy all the things which appealed 
to boys in our town—from baseball to a 
free fight—were led by the young bucks in 
the steel mills. For the most part they were 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh and English—either di- 
rect from the old country or one generation 
removed. They were the life of the party 
on every occasion—little gods to our boyish 
imagination. The mills were full of that sort 
then—full of youth that spoke our language. 

“The result was that 
before I was out of sixth 
grade I knew that there 
was no life for me but 
the life of the mills. 
And my three brothers 
followed the same star. 
We didn’t go into the 
mills because anyone 
told us that we’d learn 
a useful and profitable 
trade there. Not any! 
We went in because the 
live ones were there— 
young bucks that we 
looked up to, who led in 
everything that looked 
worth while to us. We 
wanted to work along- 
side of them and be- 
come like them. It was 
the lure of association, 
the drawing of youth to 
youth and of kind to 
kind. In time we fought 
and played as our 
roughneck heroes had 
fought and played when 
we carried our school- 
books under our arms 
and gaped our admira- 
tion at them. 

“Eventually a 
change came over the 
mills. Shiploads of 
hunkies—as we called 
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MILE and a half from 
Ns Fraternity, and north 
of the old highway that 
runs from East Harbor 
through the village and on 
toward Augusta, lies Shallow 
Pond. It is an unpretentious 
body of water perhaps a half 
mile wide and thrice as long. 
Its waters are in no part more 
than a score of feet in depth; 
and this fact, in a region of 
deep lakes, is sufficient to 
justify the name. The pond 
is fed by springs and small 
brooks. The largest of these 
is Hayes Brook, which comes 
in from the northwestward. 
The deepest part of the pond 
is in its upper end, between 
the hills. To the westward 
the hills are lower, the ground 
more undulating, and the 
pond widens into a broad 
sheet of water well covered 
with the pads of lilies or full 
of pickerel grass. Almost im- 
perceptibly the pond becomes 
a bog. 

This bog is perhaps a mile 
in length and half a mile wide. 
Through it meanders the out- 
let of the pond—a winding, 
grassy, reed-grown stream 
through which a canoe can 
with some difficulty force its 
way. At times this stream 
loses itself, dividing in two 
or three parts; the sluggish 
current does not sufficiently 
guide the explorer; aman may 
follow one and then another 
of these false channels before 
he finds the right one. At the 
foot of the bog the water es- 
capes over a ledge; and in 
summer the flow is little more 
than a trickle, inches deep. 
The solid rock continues for 
many rods downstream, and 
the water finds its way cir- 
cuitously across this barrier. 

The bog has a character all its own. With hip boots you 
may explore its every part; and unless ill luck betrays you 
into a muskrat run, you need never wet yourself. There 
are no treacherous sink holes. The surface of the bog is a 
tough carpet of closely interwoven grass roots, which 
yield beneath you, while the water spurts up around your 
boots; when you advance, the surface all about you 
quakes. Beneath this elastic raft of vegetation there is a 
foot or so of water like thick soup, full of the mold of 
rotted grass; but beneath this again is a firm clay bottom, 
reassuring and secure. Tall grasses grow across the bog, 
waist high or higher; here and there you will encounter clus- 
ters of cat-tail; here and there in the spring you will come 
upon the gay colors of the iris. Scattered clumps of bushes 
break the even expanse; at intervals dead stubs stand 
sentinel, the white and weathered ghosts of alders or 
swamp growth long since drowned and dead. Blackbirds 
nest here; the place swarms with huge frogs; ducks in the 
summer and the early fall adopt it as their own; and 
among the tall grasses you will sometimes see a rail, slip- 
ping quietly about his own affairs. Great marsh hawks 
skim the air above it; there is a blue heron which fishes 
regularly in the shallows of the brook or spears a croaking 
frog. Muskrats are everywhere, mink not uncommon; 
and now and then you will find floating in the almost stag- 
nant water the great roots of lilies, torn up from the 
bottom and still bearing the marks of strong teeth where 
moose have fed. 

On a warm summer morning mists blanket the surface 
of the bog; toward evening silver mist cloaks it with 
glory, shining beneath the moon. At evening the air is full 
of whistling wings as the ducks come in to feed; and as 
dusk falls you may sometimes see a woodcock or a jack- 
snipe, long bill pendent, whickering to and fro across it in 
swallowlike flight. In broad day, and before the frosts, the 
place is a sheet of bright tropic green; but when the first 
monitory cold comes down from the north the green grasses 
yellow, the lily pads turn brown and shrivel and die. It is 
as though a reaper passed this way with a gigantic scythe 
and laid all the vegetation level with the water. Usually, 
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Grant Said Mildly, “‘Some Day That Bog’s Going to be Worth a Lot of Money”’ 


in the fall, the water rises, and with the coming of cold 
weather a paving of solid ice is cemented across the levels 
of the bog. 

A thousand years ago, where the bog now lies, there was 
a deep and lovely lake; a thousand years from now the 
place will have become rich and fertile meadow. It is now 
in transition, a storehouse of richness accumulating against 
the future. The tall grasses gather wealth from the air and 
from the water, and, dying, leave their trove behind them 
for the plant generations yet to come. In the meantime 
the place is a paradise for ducks and frogs and all things 
that love the water; but to the eye of most men it is simply 
a pestilence and a waste. 

To the eye of most men, but not to the eye of Oscar 
Grant. You may see his white farmhouse on a knoll to the 
northeast, half a mile away. His farm boundaries include 
the bog, and it has been for many years the apple of his eye. 


There is a shrewd practicality in the small New England 
farmer. In many ways it serves him well; in others it is 
less kind; for as a result of this trait the people of Frater- 
nity do not, as a rule, either dream dreams or see visions. 
They carry common sense to such an extreme that it 
becomes pessimism; wholesome thrift becomes blind 
avarice. To spend a dollar that another dollar may return 
to you seems to them the height of folly; the man who 
does these things seems to them a fool. They would have 
laughed at Oscar Grant in any case; the futility of his long 
strivings seemed to justify and did increase their mocking. 
When he came to Bissell’s store in the evening for his mail, 
they led him to talk of the bog, and laughed behind their 
hands; when his enthusiasm led him to much speech their 
hilarity could hardly be restrained. Some years before, he 
had spent money and time in planting cranberries in the 
bog. 

High water in the fall entangled these plants in a 
sheet of ice which the spring floods lifted, cranberries and 
all, and bore blithely away downstream. This colossal jest 
at Grant’s expense they never tired of repeating. Grant 
himself did not mind their mirth. 
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always the backbone of the enterprise; 
scheme went on, little by little, year by ye. 

Grant himself was a man of medium heig, 
older than his years, with a mild blue eye al 
white and shoulders a little stooping. Mrs.! 
itself when others ridiculed her husband 
sought to turn him from his path. She hate 
feared it; saw in it an incubus that drained 
band’s strength and youth. But when I 
yielded to him, and saw the marsh swallow 
year, the little extra money the farm afford) 
had no other child than Joe. Their farm2 
little traveled; they lived in a vast solitu 
gers seldom passed, where even neighbors 
and here in this solitude the man and the | 
for years their arduous duel—the man cal 
and devoted; the great bog supinely s 
attentions, sucking in his dogged toil wi 
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Lee Denby first saw the bog on a day & 
ber. He and Hawthorne, his chief, came! 
Harbor in Hawthorne’s car. Hawthorne Wé 
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small, and he drove it in an insistent, D! 
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crushingly upon the little machine which? 
foot was heavy on the pedals; his fat finge 


fie car leaped ahead; checked hiccuping, 
dagain. Denby, crowded well to his own 
Jand holding on in a fashion almost desper- 
sead swaying forward, jerking backward in 
ratic motions of the machine. Hawthorne 
ily; he was—save that his legs were too fat 
yss—like a round fat Buddha on a shrine. 
‘dheaded young man, alertly lean. 

e miles of the road out of East Harbor is 
ns turn it into mire; it absorbs gravel like 
| bowlders, lifted by frost, rear themselves 
fle every year. 

¢ here,’’ Hawthorne commented as they 
saped and skidded cn their way, “‘it’s eaten 
the last five years to build forty roads.” 
eas just out of engineering school, just 
ening at the profession of road building— 
4) He was too wise to try to talk; he might, 
eccentricities of the car, have bitten his 
left the rough road behind, found better 
graveled surface, and skimmed ahead as a 
3 across a pool. 

‘5 year,’ Hawthorne explained. ‘‘The next 
‘st finishing up. You’ll see the whole thing 
‘mn a lot in college, but you learn more on 


e expected this was true. By and by they 
tion work ahead, and workmen stood aside 
/;. Hawthorne stopped to exchange a word 
( they left the crew behind. 

¢nd of this year’s job,’’ Hawthorne said at 
'‘l come to a fork of the road, the most 
urning sharp to the southward. “‘Some 
io do here,” he explained. ‘‘You’ll see.” 

7/1 into low ground, where water lay among 
cher side of the road, then climbed ‘a steep 
hve ledge at the top and tipped down a rough 
id. More low marshy ground; another, 
sh native rock showing through the surface 


h got to be blasted out,’”’ Hawthorne ex- 
-e going to cut ten feet off the top of that 


uias this. It’d wash away.” 
Denby commented. 
ur life.” 
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__ They had stopped atop the second hill. Below them 
three or four houses marked a cressroad; the spire of the 


church in Fraternity village gleamed above the autumn ° 


foliage a mile or two ahead. In the valley to their right 
Denby saw a wide expanse of marshy ground, cloaked in 
vivid green, broken by the darker lines of low bushes here 
and there. 

Hawthorne observed his glance and asked, ‘“‘ You do any 
gunning?’’ Denby nodded. ,“‘That’s the greatest place 
for ducks you ever saw,’’ Hawthorne explained, pointing 
to the bog. ‘‘They come in there to feed at night. Bout 
half an hour before sunset you can see them dropping in. 
I went down there one day last year and got three.” 

“Season opens next week, doesn’t it?” 

“Sixteenth.”’ He returned to the matter in hand. 
“Worst part of this job next year is the blasting,’ he 
explained. “But it’s almost as bad to get any decent 
gravel. Stuff around here is either too much clay or not 
enough. Either it won’t pack at all or it turns into mud.” 

Denby found his eyes returning to the wide marsh in the 
valley below them. There was a crispness in the afternoon 
air; ducks would be flying. Before he turned back with his 
chief he saw a pair, silhouetted afar against the sky, drop 
into the shadows of the valley, wheeling in scrutiny before 
they chose their landing place. His gun was in Hast 
Harbor. 

A week later he remembered the conversation with his 
chief. The duck season had opened; he heard guns to- 
ward evening in the bog. Three or four days later he got 
leave to try his luck. 

“Go ahead,” Hawthorne told him. “You can get away 
along toward three o’clock any day. This job’s about 
done.” 

“Need a boat, don’t I?” 

Hawthorne shook his head. 

“You follow that road north of the pond till you come 
to the Grant place. First house on the left, just opposite 
the end of the pond. Old Oscar Grant owns most of the 
bog. Better ask him before you go down there. He’s got 
some funny notions about that bog. You can maybe walk 
up a duck in the open water; or get hid somewhere and 
they’ll come in toward sunset.”’ : 

Denby took the’ first opportunity to follow his chief’s 
advice. The. little-used road led along fairly level high 
ground, forty or fifty feet above the lake. Grass grew 
between the wheel ruts; the woods shut him in, still and 
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cool in the hush of early fall. He heard few birds. The 
native songsters were gone; the’ migration of northern 
flocks of robins was not yet begun. When he had covered 
perhaps a mile he emerged from the woods and perceived 
a small white farmhouse, with a large barn, on the right of 
the road. A man idling in the barnyard watched him 
curiously as he passed by. 

Some distance farther on, crossing a little brook that 
trickled downhill toward the pond, Denby’s eye was caught 
by the character of the earth in the cut bank beside 
the road. A low rounded knoll rose there. He kicked at 
the loose dirt, sifted it through his fingers, spread a handful 
on the bridge and wetted it and pressed it down with his 
foot, noting the result with thoughtful interest. When he 
went on his eyes‘were absorbed. Then the Grant place 
came into view ahead of him; a story-and-a-half white 
farmhouse, cloaked on this side by old and ill-kept apple 
trees now heavy with badly spotted fruit. The shed and 
great barn ran parallel with the road; the angle between 
them and the house formed the barnyard. Over the tops 
of the trees below the house Denby could see the wide 
sweep of the bog, its green already turning to yellow with 
the hint of frost, lying tawny in the sun. His eyes rested 
on it for a moment, then turned toward the house. There 
was no one in sight; and, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
knocked at the kitchen door. A round little woman, whose 
apron strings were tied so tightly they seemed likely to cut 
her in half, opened to him. He told his errand, asked for 
Mr. Grant; and she answered him in friendly fashion, told 
him her husband was down at the bog, and said her son 
often shot ducks there. She pointed out the way. 

“You'll see his hat somewhere, time you get out of the 
woods,” she assured him. 

The lane she indicated led through wooded land, steadily 
downhill, for half a mile. He emerged upon the level of the 
bog. It had ‘from this point of view the appearance of a 
meadow of lush grasses, dying stiffly in the sun. Here and 
there open water appeared, small patches and channels. 
The sun bathed the bog with warm waves so that the place 
seemed faintly and not unpleasantly to steam. Across the 
valley he saw the hill from whose top he and Hawthorne 
had looked this way a fortnight before. When he had 
completed his inspection of the place he looked about for 
Grant, and presently discovered the farmer’s shoulders 
and head above the tall grass to the westward, near the 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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utes, God willing, from the heart of New 

York’s theater and shopping district, 
and a stone tossed from the front porch of 
any house in the place will take a nick out of 
the railroad station—we often congratulate 
ourselves on having discovered the whole se- 
cret of a rousing good time. It is, oddly enough, 
the very same principle that put Mr. Theodore 
P. Shonts on his feet—it all lies in getting a 
good crowd. 

And to take the words right out of the 
mouth of Mr. Mellish, our si’ver-tongued real- 
estate agent, we are just like one big family 
out here. I have always been a bit of a glut- 
ton for an apt phrase myself, and when I 
look around our cozy little suburb, bathed in 
that restful quiet which comes only to those 
communities where half the residents do not 
speak to the other half, Mr. Mellish’s words 
come tripping back to me, and it is all I can do 
to keep from murmuring, ‘‘ How true thatis!” 

But then, Mr. Mellish could have been quite 
a literary figure, I often think, if he had cared 
to have anything to do with the Latin Quarter side of life. 
It was he who, virtually unassisted, got up the slogan that 
has done so much to waft Stony Gardens into the public 
eye—Stony Gardens, the Suburb Exquisite, with the Homes 
Tasty for the Purse Moderate. It has caught on so well 
that there has been some little talk of raising a subscrip- 
tion to have it spelled out either in whitewashed stones or 
in small cactus plants on the strip of grass down by the 
railroad tracks. 

I can’t help wishing that Mr. Mellish and you could 
have a good talk, illustrated with booklets. Then the next 
thing you realized you would be settled out here and try- 
ing to pay for it, and we would be affording you every 
chance to work yourself right into the heart of our social 
whirl. I don’t say that it would shove you noticeably 
farther along in a business way; but when it comes to pure 
fun you could go a day’s journey and still be looking 
around for any community that could tie us. 

Just ask anybody living in any suburb around here, Is 
or is not Stony Gardens a couple of household words as a 
center of refined but whole-hearted social activities? Any 
hearty laughter that you may get in answer can be imme- 
diately set down to a spirit of vulgar jealousy, and will 
simply go to show you where we stand as the commuters’ 
Newport. 

“Unrestricted’’ is the very word for the gayety out 
here; and I don’t mean by that that anything ever goes 
on at which your wife or your sister wouldn’t be perfectly 
welcome either. It is just that you are not obliged to tie 
yourself down to any one form of home night life. Stony 
Gardens has them all. 


()« here in Stony Gardens—fifty min- 


Al Gay Evening at the Streamers’ 


F YOU like your time wild—and who of us, after all, is 

without a drop of Spanish blood?—you will naturally 
want to string right along with the Willard Streamers. I 
can’t deny that the goings-on of the Streamer crowd have 
furnished many a chatty half hour to the community’s more 
conservative element. Rumor hath it that the Streamers 
and their intimates lap it up like so many brook trout, and 
the saying goes that they just smoke one cigarette after 
another. There seems to be some pretty sinister implica- 
tion lurking in that last one; you rather get the idea that if 
they smoked only three 
or four at a time much 
might be forgiven. 

And I wouldn’t really 
say that the Streamer 
set isn’t a bit roguish. 
It is hard enough work 
building up a reputa- 
tion for that sort of 
thing these days with- 
out having it swept 
away by a few thought- 
less words of mine. But 
they are just a lot of 
grown-up kiddies at 
heart. There is no more 
real harm in them than 
in a cageful of assorted 
jaguars. 

In fact, if you were 
to ask me, I should 
probably blurt it right 
out that it is my idea 
that something very 
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Causing Screams of 
Gayety by Dressing 
UpinaGold Turban 


like the green-eyed monster is back of all the talk, for the 
Streamers are pretty high up in the world. It is as good as 
common gossip that Willard Streamer, only provided that 
he was sober enough to retain a grip on the pen, could auto- 
graph a check for ten thousand dollars tomorrow, and 
there would still be no necessity for Mrs. S. to do her own 
upstairs work. And you know how catty the laboring 
classes get once a man makes the ten-thousand-dollar 
grade. : 

To give you some idea of the scale upon which the 
Streamers do things, I have only to tell you that Mr. 
Streamer has all his stuff delivered by the case. This marks 
him as the acknowledged speed king of Stony Gardens, 
where all the rest of those who use it roll their own. No 
study of chemistry or fancy cooking is required; a child 
could do it after he had once watched daddy. You simply 
take a batch of unused water and pour into it several 
fragrant liquids that any druggist will be glad to let you 
have for a nominal sum. Then you let it age for ten min- 
utes or so, till the clouds roll by, and there you are. All 
you have to bear in mind is not to dawdle the time away 
sipping it daintily, for it is apt to eat holes in the glass. 

But the Streamers never trifle with any fresh-every-hour 
beverages. Theirs is the genuine old stuff, mellowed in the 
case on the way out from the city, and not a headache in 
an eyecupful. 

It is a pretty compliment to the Streamers’ hospitality 
that no guest of theirs ever brings along a flask. It would 
be carrying gilded lilies to Newcastle. 

There is but little initial stiffness about any gathering at 
the Streamer house. Of course, there are the expected thin 
moments while the men among the earlier arrivals stand 
around asking how the market closed, anyway, and the 
women explain to one another how much younger they 
look when they are a little stouter. But long before anyone 
succumbs to the strain, Mr. Streamer, who could have 
made a big name for himself as a mind reader, releases the 
following bon mot: ‘Well, how about a little drink?”’ 

This has the effect on the gentlemen present of a cold 
shower followed by a brisk rub-down with a rough towel, 
while the ladies smile politely, as if somebody had just 
told one of the ones about the traveling man who came to 
the farmhouse and they were trying to be broad-minded 
about it. 

While mine host is absent in the pantry, lining up the 
ammunition, various proud wives may be overheard cooing 
in their breadwinners’ ears such soft nothings as “Now, 
Fred, remember what you promised”’; or “All right, Art; 
but you know how you felt after the last one.” From then 
it is but the work of a moment till the room is filled with 
the music of splashing ice, which Willard Streamer would 
rather hear than Chaliapin. 

The time to drop in on one of these wild parties—and it 
is only fair to the contestants to say that the word “wild” 
is used here in the sense in which it is connected with but- 
tercups, daisies and the fringed gentian—is about twenty 
minutes before Sweet Adeline is sung. Then the revelers 
will be getting really right. 

It may strike you as a bit unusual at first that everybody 
is talking as if everybody else were just within earshot; 
but that is just one of their little ways, along around the 
middle of a playful evening. You will doubtless feel pretty 
slow compared with the wits present, and there will be 
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jokes going the rounds that 
you will be unable to accord 
much in the line of bursts of : 14 
spontaneous laughter, even 
after the thirtieth or fortieth 
repetition. But there is no 
need of your getting too low 
in your mind over the shabby | 
way you stack up against the rest of the pal 
buoy yourself up by remembering that ale 
all over the world for sharpening the intelled 
zip to the conversation. 


They Admit They’re Goo 
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screams of gayety by dressing up in a gold y 
ing to one of the ladies and applying a larg’0! 
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him to help the act along with any sort of pa’? 
for two solid hours of cheers and laughter ais 
Mr. Buxby, Mr. Wilberforce’s only rival 
the Ed Wynn of Stony Gardens, will bes 
petitive attraction. He will be standi 
the floor, his head thrust forward, his sl 
his arms hanging loose, one foot raised 
plunge him into a mazurka. 
“Lookit!”’ he will announce, practically 
“Get this one—this is good. Imitation 
Over in a corner a male quartet, ¢¢ 
tenors and a bond salesman, will be ren 
dear old songs by their own request 
inary humming so as to come to some e 
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each face will wear the expression of or 
ceived terrible news from home. Spora 
full glasses will help the time along. — 
The song lyrics will be found wortl 
attention. The chorus of Rosy O’Grad 
rendered by the Stony Gardens Alcoho 
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: Rosy O'Gree, 
sweet Rosy O’Grady—hold it, boys— 
isy O’Grady loves me. 


| another of the numbers that they have 


| how many people have said that for days 
Streamers’ parties the stirring words of the 
ng through their heads: 


Vs a long way to Tipperary, 
Tt’s a long way to go, 

Ys a long way to Tipperary, 
Ti’s a long, long way to go 


ibe a pretty tough thing if the audience 
fhe lyrics, the boys oblige with each selec- 
!'rom two hundred to two hundred and six 


tis at its best, many think, when it gets 
jion-hearted college songs—all about dying 
Pers, or fighting with a vim that is dead 
)old Nassau, or breaking through the Crim- 
itrength to defy. As distinguished alumni 
/tardens Boys’ High, they are able to 
yle hearts into the thing. 
‘ds stick to their work under a heavy 
jduring the recital, numerous disciples of 
| be feeding the phonograph with jazz 
ich a full orchestra makes no secret, and 
a to the approximately light fan- 
iy dances last the duration of a record; 
irticipants are willing to call it a day 
Jtners begin introducing intricate open 
1 out that whimsical figure in which the 
(ette beneath the gentleman’s gracefully 
The braver of the deserted ones keep 
and go on with the dance as a solo. 
jumers’ gatherings are not all froth and 
le of steady glances will be ample to con- 
| he affairs have their deeper side too. 


2ind of a Perfect Evening 


[ER will be confiding to Mrs. Bathley 
erreally wanted to take over the agency 
Yastiff Hose Supporter; he did it, as any 
Wi, for the sake of the wife and kiddies; 
not in his work. You can see that he 
Joomer all the luck in the world, but he 
jhe were free tomorrow he would break 
oving-picture-scenario game. He will 
ts. Bathley, just to show how he trusts 
il plot of a smashing story he is going to 
)e Mille with one of these days. 

t his confidences, Mrs. Bathley, who 
aster holidays with a school friend in 
1 so slips right back into the Southern 
floesn’t watch herself like a hawk, will tell 
l;he men who attempted to end it all when 
Bathley. 

1) affairs will be put in their place by Mr. 
iE McAnkle, who are pretty bitter against 
ich for not coming to them with his little 
n there they are, all ready to be regular big 
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brothers to him. As the evening waxes ripe, both pa- 
triots will disappear, to go home and pack their bags 
in case they should be called on before morning to join 
up for the war with Japan. 

It will be along around this time that Mr. Donnie 
will suffer a mean attack of the auld-lang-syne blues. He 
will get musing on all the old crowd, now scattered far 
and wide over the country, and he will have hard work 
to keep from choking up when he thinks of the dear 
ones so far away. So he will go to the Streamers’ tele- 
phone and work himself virtually to a shred getting in 
touch with them, via long distance, and urging them to 
drop everything and come join the party. To those he 
cannot reach through the courtesy of the toll-line oper- 
ator he will send heartening telegrams, explaining what 
a nice time he is having, and expressing his desire that 
they could be with him. 

It is shortly after Mr. Donnie has done all he can for 
old sake’s sake that the alabaster lamp will get broken; 
Mr. Peel will take a series of strong likings to fellow 
guests and will draw them aside and beg them to accept a 
partnership in his business; Mrs. Larkin will overhear her 
nearest and dearest urging Mrs. Hench to call him up some- 
time when she is in town and let him show her around the 
plant, and then they can: have a bite of lunch together; 
Mr. Beagle will be found up in the lavender guest room 


Numerous Disciples 
of Terpsichore 
Will be Feeding the 
Phonograph With 
Jazz Selections 


sleeping like a little, tired child; Mr. Mitchie will want to 
know who said he didn’t get overseas. 

Any or all of these occurrences will automatically bring 
the evening’s exercises to a fitting conclusion. 

When the Streamer set meets again for another wow of 
a night, there is many a gale of laughter over reminiscences 
of the last big sporting event. Doting wives tell amusing 
stories of how Joe insisted upon backing the car all the 
way home, or how nothing would do but Fred must take 
off his shoes and go bathing in the sanitary drinking foun- 
tain in Raspberry Park, or how Wally sat on the front 
steps and just wept his heart out because the moon had 
gone down. People ask one another if they will ever forget 
to their dying day how funny Ernie was, and the noes have 
it. The gentlemen proudly relate grisly tales, each more 
graphic than the last, of their exact sensations on the en- 
suing morning; there seems to be some idea among them 
that there is to be a Pulitzer prize awarded for the heaviest 
hang-over of the season of 1923-24, so anxious are they to 
get their claims before the public. It is unanimously voted 
that it certainly was some party. As Mr. Wilberforce, in 
that dry way of his, sums it up: “Oh, boy!” 

If you are not one of the wine-women-and-song boys, but 
are hot after an evening of the intellect, you will fall right 
on your feet among Mrs. Blease and her friends. Mrs. 
Blease’s house is the local headquarters for the higher life. 

Stony Gardens is justly proud of its gifted daughter, 
Roberta Mary Wilkington Blease. It is under that name 
that Mrs. Blease parts with her writings. You may have 
seen some of her little things about woodsy fragrances and 
purling rills and fairies cock-eyed with sparkling dew; 
many of them have been published in the Stony Gardens 
Home News, directly under the column on Doings and 
Chitchat of Prominent Local Elks. 

And it isn’t as if her reputation were merely local. She 
has had I don’t know how many attractively printed no- 
tices from the editors of nationally famous magazines, tell- 
ing her that their reason for returning her manuscripts had 
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Mr. Beagle Will be Found Up in the Lavender Guest Room 


nothing whatever to do with any lack of literary merit— 
in fact, they as good as implied it was at the contrary, as 
our French cousins would say. It just goes to show you 
how she stands with them. 
If you can ply Mrs. Blease with cinnamon toast and get 
her in a confidential mood, she will frequently let fall pretty 
spicy bits of literary gossip. I shouldn’t like this to go 
any farther, but she has told me, as soon as the little 
ones have been sent out to play, that this thing of get- 
ting into the magazines is nothing in the world but a 
matter of pull. From what she has hinted, I gather 
that it is very like all these stories you hear of the way 
movie stars aremade. Naturally, it makes you respect 
Stony Gardens’ gifted daughter all the more for the 
stand she has taken in refusing to weaken. 


A Patroness of the Arts 


F COURSE, Mrs. Blease knows all sorts of interest- 

ing people—birds of a feather attract like. She 
has generously given Stony Gardens a chance to take 
a good look at many of the celebrities of her acquaint- 
ance. In her parlor—her studio, as she calls it for 
short—she has entertained, among others, a poetess 
who composes some of the best-selling greeting cards 
for Mothers’ Day; a young man who does interpreta- 
tive dances while a girl friend reads aloud from the 
Song of Solomon; another young man who designs fans 
for one of the big department stores; and an actress, 
now at liberty, whom several critics said would bear 
watching after her delivery, in a society play, of the 
line, “‘But, my dear Lady Agatha, I thought his grace 
never took cream.” I have been just as close to them 
as I am to you at this minute. 

Mrs. Blease’s affairs are attended mainly by what 
someone has laughingly called the fairer sex. It is re- 
markable how many Stony Gardens husbands are de- 
tained in town by a rush of unexpected business when 
the authoress is, in a certain sense of the word, enter- 
taining. I haven’t a thing against husbands as a 

class—some of my best friends are husbands—but I have 
often noticed that when it comes to mingling with the cog- 
noscenti they have a tendency to crack under the strain. 

Before you crash in upon Mrs. Blease’s set, you may 
have to loosen up some of those ideas of yours a trifle. It 
will be just as well for you to be prepared to find them a 
pretty bohemian lot; you will have to remember how 
these artists are and make allowances for them. Don’t, 
for instance, get into any discussion with them about mar- 
riage, if you are not all set for a stiff shock. For their views 
on marriage are advanced, to put it mildly enough to 
make family reading. Some of them have even thrown 
convention to the winds, and have been married in or- 
dinary business clothes. 

It is but seldom that the ladies among these celebrities 
are mistaken for Follies girls. They have what you might 
call interesting faces, and they have managed to get well 
away from the humdrum in their dress. It seems almost 
as if each one had a roomy old trunk up in the attic in 
which she had more fun rummaging around of a rainy 
afternoon. The general effect is that they are all ready 
for a rollicking game of charades. 

It has been something of a blow to us that many of Mrs. 
Blease’s lions will not do their stuff out of office hours. 
We are all only too glad to lend our names to any list of 
patrons of the arts, but we can’t help admitting that when 
some of these artists and writers get out in society they 
shape up just as dumb as you or I. They eat with their 
forks, and they will readily meet you halfway in any 
discussion about the weather; but they give you little or 
nothing that you couldn’t get right in your own home. 

Mrs. Blease, who is the heart and soul of generosity, 
always puts a crack in the ice by giving a reading from her 
own works, to get them into the spirit of the thing. But 
even after that they won’t so much as oblige by dashing 
off a verse or making a charcoal sketch of Theodore 
Roosevelt, just to give us a sample of what they’ve got. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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h F ENGLISHMAN could be ex- 
pected to acknowledge, or even to 
believe perhaps, that in their 

struggle to retain control in India today 
his countrymen are influenced by any 
but the highest motives; but it is to 
Englishmen, nevertheless, that we are 
indebted for the strongest and most con- 
vincing exposition of the case against 
England as that case has developed 
through succeeding periods since Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1600, granted the first 
charter to the institution designated then as 
“the Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London, trading into the East Indies.” The British 
complain nowadays that they are indiscriminately ac- 
cused and suspected on every possible occasion, and that 
nobody has a good word to say for them any more no mat- 
ter what they do. Almost any Englishman can be quite 
amusing on this subject, but underlying his humorous at- 
titude there is always a well-defined resentment. My own 
belief is that such criticism as they are 
called upon to endure is probably the in- 
evitable result ‘of a too self-evident suc- 
cess in the realm of the merely material, 
and I might add that it is more or less 
the kind of thing to which Americans have become so thor- 
oughly hardened that it no longer affects us; at least not 
too tremendously. 

However, there is one good thing to be said for the Brit- 
ish, and that is that from among them there frequently 
arises a spokesman who in keen analysis of British charac- 
ter and ruthless criticism of British procedures knows 
no hesitation; though it must be said for most of these 
admirable citizens that they soften their denunciations of 
undeniable wrongs on the part of their brethren with a 
quite sufficient amount of palliative modification. One 
man, and a minister of the Gospel at that, says, “There is 
not a body of men in the world which, in too independent 
and powerful a position, would not be unscrupulous and 
immoral.” From which point, and preceding it, he goes 
on to prove that the British in India have always been 
unscrupulous, and are today just a little bit more so than 
they ever were before. 


The Tumble:Down Empire of the Moguls 


‘Rie charge against the British as rulers of India is a long 
one, and contains a good many counts in the argument 
of which there can hardly be two sides. The Indians seldom 
go for their grievances away back to the early days of what 
is known as the John Company—the Honorable East 
India Company of unparalleled history—because they 
recognize the inevitability of their subjugation by some 
foreign power during that period, and profess to be thank- 
ful that so long as they had to become a subject race they 
fell under a no less beneficent control than the British 
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have exercised. And it is necessary to remember that 
Great Britain was only one of several foreign contestants 
for supremacy in the rich but tattered and tumble-down old 
empire of the Moguls. The English traders of whom an 
Indian poet says 


History never told 
Of monarch-merchants, heroes wandering far, 
A stranger tale of traffic or of war! 


not only rescued India from the vicious tyranny of the 
corrupt remnants of Mogul sovereignty but had to defend 
themselves and their position against numerous strong 
and often enough successful attacks from the French, 
Throughout the period of war between France and Eng- 
land in Europe, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century and the early years of the nineteenth, there was 
war in India between the French and British trading com- 
panies, with one or the other of which was always in con- 
federation some more or less powerful Indian potentate, 
ordinarily bartering his domain and the lives of his people 
in favor of the foreigner for promises of protection or re- 
venge against some neighboring potentate. 

In reading about the India of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century one sees the tremendous subcontinent 
as a land practically minus the blessing known in modern 
times as lines of communication, and at the same time as 
a land torn from one end to the other continuously by 
wars and upheavals innumerable. There were river high- 
ways and canals, to be sure, and a few great arteries of 
traffic such as would be necessary for cart and camel car- 
avans and for the movement of armies that are always 
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\joy some sense of security in their peace- 
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ttn while Colonel Clive—afterward Lord 
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Himatum of Siraj-ud-Daula 


engal, Siraj-ud-Daula, became ambitious 
tlie British traders who had usurped so large 
tis power and who were taking out of the 
yi; sums of money; so heassumed a haughty 
di attitude toward them and sent them 
yunted to an ultimatum in the form of a 
py deliver to him a certain refugee they 
nf and stop building fortifications in Cal- 
sed, of course, to accede to either of these 
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igag—according to the account of a British 
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"| 's of war. A majority of the British com- 
de the president of the company, fled to the 
'v, and made off to a point of safety without 
a, of those they were leaving behind. These, 
‘dered and were packed together in a 
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placed on the throne at Murshidabad, Mir Jafir, the 
candidate for the nawabship of their own choice, thereby 
consolidating their position of commercial advantage, but 
at the same time loading themselves with an inescapable 
responsibility, which, however, they managed for the 
time being very handily to escape. 

Nobody wanted empire in India. The old Court of 
Directors of the Honorable East India Company in Lon- 
don held up its hands in holy horror of the acts of its serv- 
ants in India, and of historic events for which it disclaimed 
all responsibility, while the British Parliament was con- 
stantly engaged in debates pro and con a policy which was 
involving England in undreamed-of obligations and inci- 
dentally befouling the fair fame of the British nation with 
reproach. 

If it had been empire in the true sense the story might 
have developed differently and on lines much more credit- 
able to the aggressive power. But it wasnot. It amounted 
to imperial authority vested in a body of mere traders who 
at every point refused to acknowledge responsibility, and 
exercised their authority only for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the unparalleled opportunity presented to 
acquire tremendous wealth by the simple process of picking 
the wide-open pockets of a fabulously rich empire plunged 
in the delirium of rapid disintegration and civil strife. 

It seems that from the very beginning the servants of 
the East India Company “found the task of civil adminis- 
tration in India more difficult than the task of defeating 
ill-disciplined Indian armies in the field.’’ This was be- 
cause they were not interested either in civil administra- 
tion or in the welfare of the numerous and unhappy people 
whose interests they should have felt obliged to protect. 
They engaged and trained sepoys, or native mercenaries, 
to enhance the strength of their own inadequate forces, and 
undertook military operations for the sole purpose of over- 
coming obstacles in the path of their commercial enter- 
prise; but with 
every military 
step they took 
they were com- 
mitted just so 
much further to a 
sacred obligation 
which nobody at 
the time was will- 
ing to acknowl- 
edge or properly to 
discharge. 

Lord Clive left 
civil administra- 
tion in the great 
province of Ben- 
gal, which he had 
succeeded in 
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subjugating, altogether in the hands of the subjugated au- 
thorities. To quote Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, one of the friend- 
liest of England’s critics: Under the system instituted by 
Lord Clive ‘‘the administration of law and justice, as well 
as the collection of revenue, was still left in the hands of the 
nawab of Bengal and the two deputy nawabs of Patna and 
Murshidabad; and the revenue, when collected, was sup- 
posed to be made over to the company. In the meantime 
the company’s servants were busy with the company’s 
trade, and also with making colossal private fortunes, with 
which they hoped to retire to England as fast as possible.”’ 


The Evils of Divided Responsibility 


ty ess the supreme power, which was responsible for the 

well-being and protection of the people, did not con- 
cern itself with the administration of the country; while the 
nawab and the deputy nawabs and their subordinates, who 
were intrusted with the entire administration, did not feel 
that responsibility for the good of the people which the 
supreme power alone can feel. They were collecting rev- 
enue for the company and were not scrupulous as to the 
means employed; and the company, so long as it obtained 
the revenue, believed itself free from the responsibilities 
of administration. Thus, under a dual system of govern- 
ment neither party felt responsible for good administra- 
tion, and the people were grievously oppressed.” 

The historian quoted resents all this and the fact that 
“the new rulers paid no attention to the concerns of the 
people of Hindustan, and suffered them to be mercilessly 
plundered, oppressed and tormented by officers of their 
own appointing.’’ But he likes less the remedy applied 
and goes on immediately to say: 


Warren Hastings totally upset the system of Lord Clive. He 
arrested the deputy Nawabs and brought them down to Cal- 
A judicial inquiry was made into their conduct and 


cutta. 


administration, and 
their authority was 
abolished forever. 
He removed the cen- 
tral revenue offices 
from Murshidabad 
and Patna to Cal- 
cutta and placed 
them under the su- 
pervision of English 
officials under the 
name of the Board 
of Revenue. He 
abolished the judi- 
cial powers of local 
landlords, or Zemin- 
dars, and appointed 
an English officer 
under the mislead- 
ing name oof 
Collector for the 
purposes of admin- 
istration. The 
Collector was re- 
sponsible for the col- 
lection of revenues; 
he was the civil 
Judge; and he was 
also the Criminal 
Court of his district. 
A code of regula- 
tions was drawn up 
for the guidance of 
Collectors, and two 
Sadar Courts of Ap- 
eal were estab- 
ished at Calcutta. 


(Continued on 
Page 133) 
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E WAS a stranger and they took 
H him in—speedily and efficiently. 

Whereupon, finding himself in 
the throes of an untimely and exceed- 
ingly embarrassing financial drought, 
Rutherford Pratt made the discovery 
that his Amazonian landlady was not 
so very hard to look upon, provided the 
look came from the tummy and not 
from the heart. 

Cravanette was a statuesque lady of 
the impressionistic school. The impres- 
sion she created was of a female moun- 
tain. She was famous in Birmingham’s 
Darktown for the inequability of her 
temper, her protracted maidenhood and 
her financial stability. Too, she was 
reputed to be aculinary artist of parts, 
which perhaps accounted for the popu- 
larity of her boarding house. Certainly 
there was little else about the lady to 
inspire any young man with enthusiasm 
for a continued sojourn under her roof. 

Rutherford’s interest in her keened at 
the dictates of policy. He owed her one 
week’s board and hoped to increase his 
indebtedness. This insolvency had arisen 
through no fault of Rutherford’s, unless 
it be claimed that he erred in giving ear 
to the blandishments of one Albino 
Ward, a ponderous colored gentleman 
who conducted a catering establish- 
ment. 

Theintimacy between Rutherford and 
Albino had started suddenly, bloomed 
swiftly and ended disastrously—for the 
diminutive stranger. The one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars invested by 
Rutherford in Albino’s sweet-sounding 
business venture passed permanently 
from his keeping, and his later awaken- 
ing to the fact that Albino had become 
richer by precisely that amount sub- 
tracted nothing from his misery. 

The night following the occasion of 
the trimming ‘at the hands of his erst- 
while friend found Rutherford engaged in the pastime of 
planning to keep the wolf from his own private door. His 
initial thought was of flight, but that idea was rejected 
instantly as both inadvisable and impracticable; the former 
because he fancied that Cravanette Timkins would be a 
relentless pursuer and the latter because he did not possess 
a dime with which to finance his fleeing. 

By the same token, it was out of the question for him 
to think of paying the week’s board then owing. An exodus 
promised to be met with hefty opposition. One course, and 
one course only, remained—Miss Timkins must be pla- 
cated. 

Mournfully but not half-heartedly, Rutherford went 
about the job of converting Cravanette to the belief that he 
was a very desirable piece of matrimonial timber, and not 
entirely unobtainable. His success amazed and almost de- 
lighted him. Blessed as she was with the goods of the 
world, Cravanette had always yearned to possess a man 
for her very own, and this was virtually the first time in her 
rather disgruntled career that opportunity for the realiza- 
tion of that ambition had presented itself. 

If Mr. Pratt’s courtship did nothing else, it did forestall 
any demands from Miss Timkins for her board money. 
Rutherford even grew sufficiently at ease to speak jestingly 
of his fleecing by Albino. 

“That cullud man don’t care whose money he takes,” 
suggested Mr. Pratt. “He ’propriated a hund’ed an’ 
seventy-five dollars offen me.” 

“ No!” 

“Yes; easy. Reckon I kind of was a sucker.” 

“Ain’t it the truth!” 

“°Tain’t nothin’ else.” Rutherford lighted a well-worn 
cheroot upon which he puffed placidly for a moment or two. 
“Funny how things will wuk out that-a-way, ain’t it, 
Cravanette? Albino done me out of all my money an’ 
I won’t have no mo’ until I gits some.” 

“You says. it.” 

“T does. An’ also I says that a feller which gits that 
much money one time—an’ you seen it with yo’ own sweet 
eyes—he can git some mo’ where that come fum.” 

“Why not fum where it went to?” 

“Fum Albino Ward?” 

She nodded determinedly. 

“Yas-suh, fum him. I woul’n’t ’low no persnickety 
cullud man like him to do me out of no money.” 

Rutherford’s eyes narrowed. 


As a Courter He Proved Himself No Mean Artist. 
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“What would you do?” he asked slowly. 

“Shuh! I’d go bust him one.” 

“M’m! Reckon that woul’n’t hahdly be dignifried fo’ 
a man of my position, specially with him bein’ two times as 
big as me.” 

“You ain’t seared of him, is you?” 

“No-o; not scared ezac’ly. But my policy is never to 
trouble trouble even when it tries to trouble me.” 

Another long silence, and then, with assumed joviality: 
“An’ don’t you worry none about yo’ board bill, Crava- 
nette, honey. It’s good as gold.” 

She sighed. 

“T sho’ly hopes so, Rutherford. I has known gemmun 
which would beat a lady out of her money ifn they got a 
good enough start.” 

Mr. Pratt made a gesture indicative of his contempt for 
such persons. : 

“Not I; not I a-tall. Besides, wha’s a li’l’ board bill 
between I an’ you?” 

Cravanette did not answer that question; nor did 
Rutherford. Asa matter of fact, the board bill was a great 
deal between them—it was everything. Cravanette wel- 
comed the indebtedness because it insured the continued 
residence of Rutherford at her home; Rutherford was 
elated over the fact that she had indicated clearly her 
willingness to declare a moratorium. 

He did not, however, dare to permit his ardency to relax. 
As a courter he proved himself no mean artist. Cravanette 
drank in his words thirstily, hypnotizing herself into be- 
lieving a moiety of them; and so, eventually, they became 
engaged. The circumstances under which this occurred 
left Rutherford considerably bewildered and not a little 
frightened. He had not intended to commit himself 
definitely, and he wondered later whether he had actually 
done so. 

But whether he had or not, the fact remained that 
he now stood before the world formally and officially 
branded as the fiancé of Birmingham’s most militant colored 
lady. In that situation he found food for rejoicing and for 
apprehension. 

The congratulations of Rutherford’s few Birmingham 
friends appeared to be tinged with derision. Most bitter of 
all was his conversation with Mr. Albino Ward, the pro- 
genitor of all his unhappiness. Mr. Ward bulked over him, 


and there was a sneer upon the large gentleman’s counte- 
nance. 


Cravanette Drank in His Words Thirstily 


» Rutherford’s troubles, and he held out 


: 


“T heah that Miss Cr 
kins has decided to take 
husband.” x 

“Says which?” 

“T understan’ that yor 
ma’iage with Miss Timk 

“Huh! You don’t und 
cause you ain’t got nob 
stan’ nothin’ with.” | 

“Anyway, I has brains 
git ma’ied.” 

“How you know I ain 

“Boy, I knows it. W) 
engaged to Cravanette ] 
fixed things fo’ himse’f ej 
weddin’ or a fumral.” 

Albino was grinning, a 
grew peeved. 

“Sides, Mistuh Ward, 
you got anyright to come. 
atme. If you han’t of to 
an’ seventy-five dollars 
engaged to that ’ooman, 

Albino waved an airy 

“Anyway, I done her 

He moved on. Rut 
after the hulking figure. 
in his eye and murder in] 
at that moment he was 
dapper little fellow inj 
paused beside him and 
critically through a hay 
smoke. 

““Mawnin’, Brother P. 

““Mawnin’, Brother S| 

Florian cocked his he: 

“You suttinly ain’t m 
Rutherford,” he vouchs; 
“but you is mo’ man thar 
Cravanette would git.” 

There was genuine | 
Florian’s voice, and Rutt 
to it instantly. 

“Yeh, an’ Ise more m 
thought a woman like C; 
kins would git me.” _ 

Mr. Slappey cast his gaze down the street 
the giant frame of Albino Ward disappeet 
Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiar¢? 

“Albino been pesterin’ you?” 

“Tha’s the one thing he ain’t been doi 
but.” 

“He’s an awful unnecessary cullud m 
ain’t got no call kiddin’ nobody ’bout (i) 
most had to ma’y her one time.” a 

“You ain’t sayin’ so!” . 

“Yes, Lis. He give her some britches of 
out of it, but it’s my ’pinion that she has re 
regretful. Without meanin’ to git pussonal) 
without takin’ back none of the rotten thin 
Mistuh Ward—you know as well as me t| 
would ma’y you if she could git a feller lik! 
they, now?” 

“Don’t hahdly reckon so,” agreed Rut 
perfect candor. - 4 

“How come you to git engaged to Cravaneé 

“Tdidn’t’’—lugubriously. “She becomee 

“How did it happen?” f 

“Didn’t happen. Just was.” a 

“Whyn’t you raise a kick?” a 

“‘Cain’t. I owes her money fo’ back boa) 

Florian nodded slowly. He felt a kinshij/ 
dated little fellow who was living by his wi 
pocketbook. 

“Don’t you go worryin’, Rutherford. Yi: 
to Cravanette yet, an’ there ain’t nothin’ so ‘ 
wuss. While there’s life there’s hope.” _| 

“Huh! Tha’s the way you look at thi 
I regards it is that while you is alive you }? 
well you has got to die some day.” | 

“Well, there is wuss things than death. | 

“Yeh! An’ I is engaged to one of ’em.”| 

That was the beginning of what rapidly d 
sincere friendship between Florian Slappe)) 
emperor of Birmingham’s Darktown, 4! 
Pratt. Rutherford frankly worshiped I 
ance, while Florian basked in the calcium | 
open idolatry. In return, Florian lent 
glib advice to his friend. He was a 


4 


repeated assurances that he would fix thit 
his unfortunate friend. 


man needs to ma’y no ’ooman if he ain’t 
he asserted. “I has been th’oo that two 
ef an’ I knows whereof I ’spostulates.”’ 
tten loose fum them wimmin?”’ 

1 to git on ’bout their business an’ leave me 


Zutherford was heroically employing 
¢f his no mean fund of histrionic talent 
| appear enthusiastic over the engage- 
Ymkins. At that he was not entirely 
\vanette was not overly critical, but she 
) an absence of something which fiancés 
ypposed to possess. 
yin’t so awful much man, is you, Ruther- 
i terrible much.” 

ahdly half Albino’s size.” 
half as mean.” 
; pause, and then Cravanette spoke: 
‘ke yo’ money, or what?” 

he didn’t. I loant it to him to inwest 
. inwestment went bad. Anyway, he 
¢ othin’ but a receipt.” 
secame thoughtful. 
i he still owes it to you?” 
that ain’t gittin’ me no cash.”’ 
her Miss Timkins again touched upon 
yer Evans Chew today,” she said, ‘“‘an’ 
0 come down to his office t’morrow an’ 
inet of that hund’ed an’ seventy-five 
: 
Rutherford brightened visibly. ‘‘Then you 
ch diff’ence ’tween that an’ how much board 


9) 
h 


i) that. I applies it on yo’ account.” 
4,ount ain’t near half that much.” 

n—sofar. But you is aimin’ to live with me 
‘\me after we is ma’ied, ain’t you?” 

1 answering that argument, and so the next 
9 visited the offices of Lawyer Evans Chew 
y2rudential Bank Building and duly and 
2d to Cravanette Timkins an assignment of 
edness to himself. As he signed he looked 
‘the attorney’s kindly countenance. 

% says I done this fo’ one dollar.an’ other 
ic-ation,’”* he said plaintively. ‘Where that 


nr stared sternly. ‘‘That will apply on yo’ 
aa Rutherford shook his head. 
at good 
tlanyway, 
Vaever do 
yon it?’’ 
dahappily 
ius as a 
f\.ppeared 
(ess, and 
i solace in 
tl; the im- 
ent was 
Ie care of. 
m had 
1) erford 
inly; the 
4 ill being 
d etrothal 
e} Crava- 
tt he had 
fitled ac- 
e hestrug- 
lyco extri- 
om the 
ament; 
net with 


i THE 


“Sufferin’ Tripet’? Howled Mr. Ward. 


““Albino,’’ She Queried Icily, “‘How Much This Weddin’ 
Serper. Cost You?’* 


better reconcile himself to a future as Cravanette’s worser 
half. He carried his troubles to Mr. Florian Slappey and 
that elegant young gentleman beamed comfortingly. 

“Shuh! Rutherford, what you does is to make moun- 
tains out of moles. They ain’t no use of you worryin’ 
*bout ma’ying Cravanette. I ain’t.” 

“Yeh; n’r neither you ain’t ma’ying her.” 

“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world I ain’t. An’. they ain’t 
no need of you doin’ same does you not crave to.” 

“Ts you sure you knows Cravanette real well, Brother 
Slappey?”’ 

“Suttinly. She’s the one woman I don’t know no other 
better than.” 

“You ain’t talkin’ that way. She strikes me as bein’ 
terrible positive. How can I refrain fum ma’yin’ her?” 

Florian checked the methods on his finger tips. 

“ust off, you can break yo’ engagement.” 

“An’ she can break my neck.” 

“Or you can elope away fum her.” 
“Ain’t got no money.” 


Ma’y Somebody Which Looks Like You?” 


“Does You Mean to Tell Me That Any 'ooman is Gwine 
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“Or you can co’t another gal an’ make her jealous.” 
“No other gal woul’n’t flirt with me; an’ even was 
she to do so, there woul’n’t be nothin’ left fo’ her to flirt 
with when Cravanette finished ’spressin’ her ’pinion.”’ 

“Or you can 4 

“T cain’t do nothin’,’’ mourned Rutherford hope- 
lessly. ‘‘An’ I’d bea failure at that. Is’pose I might 
as well make up my mind to ma’y that gal, though I’d 
mos’ rather be extincted than do it.” 

Florian brightened. 

“T is a wonderful fixer,’”’ he announced. 

“You is a which?” 

“A fixer.” 

“What does you fix?”’ 

“Other folks’ troubles.” 

“Brother Slappey ”” Rutherford choked in an 
excess of emotion. : ‘‘ You mean sa 

“Uh-huh. I mean just ezac’ly that. Does you aim 
not to make ma’iage with Cravanette Timkins, I can 
fix same.”’ 

‘+ “An’ not git me kilt?” 

“ce Yeh.”’ 

Trembling hands seized the lapels of Florian’s pearl- 
gray coat. 

“Does you accomplish that, Brother Slappey, I 
loves yo’ fo’evermo’. But’’—and his face fell—‘“‘’tain’t 
possible.’’ 

“Huh! There ain’t nothin’ ain’t possible. You just 
leave things to me, Rutherford, an’ when I has fin- 
ished you is gwine find out that you ain’t ma’ied at all.” 

- Rutherford was hopeful—and doubtful. 

“Ev’y time you opens yo’ mouf, Brother Slappey, 
happiness comes out. But words ain’t much against 
a gal like Cravanette.”’ 

Nor did the events of the days immediately succeeding 
serve to inspire within the breast of Rutherford Pratt any 
vast confidence in Florian’s ability to help. If Florian was 
working at all, he was certainly doing so under cover. 

Inspired obviously by the belief that a husband’ in the 
hand is worth two in the future, Cravanette proceeded 
ominously with preparations for the wedding. It being her 
one and only fling at matrimony, she was grimly deter- 
mined that there should be no lack of brilliance to the 
occasion. Accompanied by the reluctant Rutherford, she 
visited the catering establishment of Mr. Albino Ward. 
That grim-visaged personage greeted them effusively. 

““Mawnin’, turkledoves; mawnin’. What c’n I do you 
fo’ this mawnin’?”’ 

Cravanette stared severely. 

“You should ought to be ’shamed of yo’se’f, Mistuh 
Ward. On’y fo’ you runnin’ out on me, it would be you I 
was ma’yin’ ’stead of this po’ li’l’ shrimp heah.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” interjected Rutherford hopefully. ‘An’ 
Cravanette is an awful good ’o0oman, Albino.” 

“T ain’t interested in 
no wifes,” shrugged Mr. 
Ward. “Besides, Ruther- 
ford, you needs her mo’ 
than I. You requires 
somebody to sort of look 
after yo’ money—if any.” 

Rutherford squirmed, 
but said nothing. 

“What we come to see 
you about this mawnin’, 
Mistuh Ward,” pursued 
Cravanette, ‘“‘is to dis- 
cover what would you 
charge to cater our wed- 
din’?” 

Albino was frankly 
amazed. 

“Me?” 

“Uh-huh; you.” 

“You want me to fix 
the weddin’ supper?” 

“Complete.” 

“Hot dam! You sut- 
tinly is a broad-minded 
*ooman, Cravanette, git- 
tin’ yo’ ex-fiansay to fix 
the eatments fo’ yo’ 
ma’lage.”’ 

“‘Well,’’she responded, 
“T soht of believes in 
tradin’ at home.” 

The exultant Albino 
did a little quick figur- 
ing on an envelope. 

“Reckon I could fur- 
nish them banquet fo’ 
one hund’ed an’ fifty dol- 
lars.” 

“With chicken?” 

Yep; an’ ice cream.” 

“Good!” Cravanette 
turned to the obscure 
e (Continued on Page 91) 
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murmurous dark of the bees’ 
nest, deep hidden in the bank 
beneath the wild-rose thicket, the 
burly young queen, Bomba of the 
Bumblebees, was seized with a 
sudden inexplicable restlessness. 
When she had emerged, two days 
before, from her cocoon cell, weak 
on her legs, bedraggled, and dazed 
py the busy, crowding stir of the 
nest, she had been tenderly fed with 
thin honey by the great queen- 
mother herself, and cleaned and 
caressed by two or three of her 
sturdy little bustling worker- 
sisters. But as soon as she was 
strong enough to look after herself, 
and had found her way to the 
well-supplied communal honey- 
pot, she was amiably ignored, as 
everyone in the nest was working 
at high pressure. She had duti- 
fully fallen to with the rest, and 
found her time well occupied in 
feeding the ever-hungry larve in 
their cells. But now this task no 
longer contented her. For themo- 
ment she did not know what she 
wanted. She went blundering here 
and there over the combs, shouldering the lit- 
tle workers aside and paying no heed whatever 
to the tiny, insatiable mouths in the brood 
cells. Then suddenly her desires took definite 
shapes. It was change she wanted, and space, 
and a free wing and the unknown air. With 
a deep buzz of decision, she rushed to the big 
waxen honey-pot beside the entrance of the 
nest, sucked up enough of the thin honey to fill 
her crop with comfort, then hurriedly crawled 
along the narrow tunnel which led to the outer 
world. In her quest for the great adventure 
she was oblivious to the stream of workers 
which she passed on the way. 
At the exit, half hidden by a tuft of grass, 


LT: THE hot, honey-scented, 


she stopped short, as the first full glare of day- . 
light struck her in the face. For the moment “J 
she was half minded to turn back into the ri 


familiar dark. But her sturdy spirit forbade 
any such ignominy. She crept out into the 
warm grass. Warm scents and soft airs en- 
couraged her. She spread her wings and 
stretched them; and at last, lured by the dazzle of sunshine 
beyond the shadow of the bank, she sprang into the air 
and went winging off, with a deep droning hum of elation, 
into the mysterious spaces of green and sheen and bloom. 
As she took wing, she was accosted by three or four 
ardent young males of her race—square-built, burly, black- 
and-orange beaus, hardly half her size, but full of energ: 
and enterprise. At this moment, however, their eager woo- 
ing left her cold. She was set on exploring the new and 
wonderful world which had just been revealed to her. Im- 
patiently eluding her wooers, she boomed away over the 
sun-steeped meadow, and pounced down upon a patch of 
purple clover. -Here she reveled for an hour or two 
among the honeyed blossoms, plunging her long tongue 
to the very bottom of the deep and narrow tubes where 
the nectar lay concealed, and disturbing a host of tiny 
foraging flies. From the meadow she flew over a tall 
green hedge, and swung down into the many-colored tangle 
of an old-fashioned garden, where all the flowers of the 
season were holding a riot of bloom. Over this profusion 
of riches she went quite wild for a time, sampling nectar 
of a dozen flavors and pollen of many varied hues, squeez- 
ing her broad, black-and-yellow head and shoulders into 
the foxgloves and the snapdragons, rollicking about in the 
wide, radiant bowls of the hollyhock blossoms, rifling the 
pale-blue campanulas, diving bodily into the Canterbury 
bells, and giving voice, to shrill squeaking buzzes of ex- 
citement and impatience whenever she felt her quarters 
too restricted. Once a tall being, all in white, came moving 
slowly down the garden walk, pausing at times to examine 
or to sniff at a glowing blossom. Bomba circled around the 
stranger’s head several times in amiable curiosity; and 
then, attracted by a vivid gleam of scarlet, droned off to 
the other side of the garden to investigate a row of tall 
poles draped to their tops with flowering runner beans. 
Late in the afternoon, when the shadows were lengthen- 
ing across the garden‘and a strange chill, such as she had 
never dreamed of in the home nest, began to make the air 
seem less friendly, Bomba flew off to an ancient brick wall 
which faced westward and was still bathed in sunshine. 


At This Moment a Hungry 
Shrike Swooped Down and 
Made a Dash at the Unsus« 
pecting Bomba 


This wall was clothed with rambler 
ae roses, pink, white and deep crimson. 
The mass of bloom was humming with 
life—with flies of innumerable kinds, with green and bronze 
beetles, honeybees, slim, dapper wasps, and workers, 
drones, and big queens of Bomba’s own species. She ig- 
nored them all alike, happy in her carefree independence. 
But when the chill in the air grew fresher she forsook the 
revels, slipped in under the veil of blossom and leaves, and 
crept drowsily into a crevice in the sun-warmed bricks. 
Here she slept away the starlit night, and never emerged 
next day till the sun was high in the blue and the last of the 
dew was vanishing from the garden world. 

As she crawled out upon a crimson rose and stood bask- 
ing in the sun, her broad velvet bands of black and gold 
richly aglow, she was aware of a curiously attractive per- 
fume which was not of the flower. It was somehow more 
living and vital, and of more personal significance to her- 
self. It excited her strangely. Presently she became aware 
that it emanated from an attractive drone of her species 
which was hovering close above her, humming persuasively. 
Of more compliant mood today than when first she left the 
nest, she rose into the air to meet this scented wooer; and 
the two soared away slowly together, on their mating 
flight, over the gay-hued patterns of the garden. 

Her lover, however, and her interest in lovers, being 
very soon forgotten, Bomba passed the remainder of the 
summer in careless vagrancy. This was the one time of 
holiday that her life, predestined to toil, would ever afford. 
For the present she had nothing to do but feast through 
the hours of sun and doze away the hours of dark or storm 
in the shelter of her cranny in the brick wall; and all the 
time, though she knew it not, she was laying up strength 
and substance to last her through her long winter’s sleep 
beneath the snow. 

As the honey-bearing blossoms passed away with the 
passing summer, Bomba began to realize that a sinister 
change was approaching, and the instinct inherited from 
a million generations of ancestors warned her that her 
cranny in the brick wall would soon be an insufficient 
shelter. Long and earnest search at last yielded her a site 
that seemed suitable for her winter’s retreat. On a dry 
knoll of sandy loam stood a spreading beech tree, and in the 
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S light soil beneath 
she proceeded to d 
She did not, as mi 
expected, choose th 
the tree, but rathey 
sion, the shadowed 
that the early deceiy 
the following sprii 
awaken her too soo 
forth to her doom. 

Not being a very 
as compared with s 
mote cousins, she 
arduous days in tum 
tube about four in 
The end of this tunn 
to a circular chamb 
could curl up comf 
for the next week or 
the chill nights and’ 
ering days, only com 
the noon sun temy 
when the few remai 
ers were all rifled 
and the dancing flie; 
and the bedraggled | 
sorrowful and neglet 
at high noon the aii 
ing nip in its care 
irresistible drowsi) 
over her. Half aslei 
crawled into her d, 
row, and forthwit) 
slumber too deep fi 

The days grew shorter, the nights long) 
frosts slew the final valiant blossoms; and ai 
came, silently, and buried meadow, grove : 
from sight—almost, it would seem, from rn 
storms swept over the white, enshrouded ea} 
cold scourged the unsheltered fields; but » 
snug chamber beneath the beech roots, ski 
through it all, carrying secure in her fertili: 
heritage of the future of her race. 
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Not only was the snow all gone but sprg 
established in the land before the growing } 
ened Bomba, and she crept forth from h¢ 
renew her acquaintance with the sun. Ciu 
cissus and polyanthus starred the brownra 
orange-gold dandelions made gay the you's 
meadows; the willows along the meadow b¢ 
cloud of creamy lemon catkins; and the 
maple which overhung the garden wall ha’ 
film of aérial rose. f 

It was, above all, the creamy fragrant il 
which attracted Bomba for the moment. $ 
among them in the noonday glow, her hi 
note rising above the soft hum of the myriads 
small wasps and many-tinted flies which Ii 
scented pollen. But she was still drowsy; id 
after gorging herself luxuriously, she would! 
her deep chamber under the beech roots ar's! 
sun was once more nearing his height. Biwi 
forgot its caprices and melted into summerié 
with a new and imperious impulse—the imyse 
colony and assume the sovereignty which st Ww 
Her narrow cell grew distasteful to her, je 
searching the open, grassy slopes and bus’ / 
more spacious quarters. After a long quesii 
a steep and tangled fence corner, just wh § 
It was a forsaken burrow of the little ip 
squirrel. ia 

The burrow was roomy and dry, and thiil 
was by a narrow tunnel about two feet lg 
fault Bomba could find with it was that) 
door—another tunnel to afford its forme 0 
means of exit in case of undesirable visitor } 
no need of a back door, which meant! 
cleaning up the nest she packed the littelll! 
trance and pretty well stopped it up, inten 
quite draft-proof later on, when she shoul 
plaster it with leaf-bud gum and wax. 

Meanwhile, in spite of her ceaseless ac/! 
secreting thin morsels of wax from the sali 
body—a coarse, dark, yellowish wax, very ™ 
cate white secretion of the hive bees. Thi¥ 
ently scraped off and collected, kneade 
chewed it and tempered it with her salivi 
beside the inner doorway of the nest, SI 
what looked like a large, round, sha 
tremely thin but amazingly tough wa 
ordinary cell, however, but a honey-} 


in @ 


aig day-by-day supplies; for Bomba knew 
3s among the blossoms was liable to be in- 
y moment by storm or rain, and she must 
(food indoors in order not to be delayed in 
of home-building. Into this honey-pot she 
was left of honey in her crop and then bus- 
tient to begin her foraging for the new nest. 
jr impatience, Bomba’s first care, on emerg- 
irkness of her tunnel, was to locate herself. 
ble enough to find the new home site. She 
let herself lose it. With her head toward 
ible entrance, she rose on the wing and 
about, in ever widening circles, for several 
| mtil she had every landmark noted did she 
her great business of gathering supplies. 
ar-off cousin, the hive bee, which is so 
-utomatic in all her actions that she seems 
think of more than one thing at a time, 
link of everything at once and seize upon 
sit came up. She was no purist in method. 
+ bee goes out to gather pollen, she quite 
she even ignores every kind of pollen ex- 
Tnich she has started to collect; and when 
id set on honey, the most alluring display 
i her utterly uninterested. Bomba, on the 
x3 out for all she could get. If one blossom 
(ey, she accepted it eagerly, sucking it up 
her honey sac. If the next flower had been 
its nectar, but was rich in pollen, she would 
‘ with equal zest and stuff it into the ca- 
toaskets on her thighs. Nor did she care 
|; brand of pollen it might be. Red, orange, 
y buff—it was all the same to her; so that 
¢: soon decorated with vivid, streaky pro- 
‘lie precious spoil. 
42 felt herself freighted, within and without, 
gicity, she flew straight back to the nest, 
se entrance to make sure of it, and then 
yinload. Her honey she disgorged into the 
rie door; the polien she stripped from her 
5} sited on a smooth spot in the center of the 
"|, as she did so, with a minute proportion 
= 


’ the nature of formic acid from her own 
it sweet. Then she hastened forth again; 
grossed her till nearly sunset, for she was 
{,g in as big a store as possible before dark. 
Sf dusk, the coming out of the evening 
¢ gleam of silver in the pure greer-violet 
1 relaxation to the impatient Bomba. The 
asperus as: 


. that bringest home the bee 
d set’st the weary laborer free —— 


uit not Bomba home to rest by any means. 
to she had had enough already; and, to the 
]she was now fever- 
«ness was no hin- 
1; depth of the nest 
wJark; but all her 
isubtly acute that 
ot at all. 
ieading up a stiff 
li moistened with 
zeeded to build a 
[tform, or pedestal, 
‘n the center of the 
ijsavory foundation 
l} spacious cell of 
b tom of this cell she 
e}s—a baker’s dozen 
dien, sealing the top 
en film, she began 
: solicitously as a 
sI| For four days she 
3k, only leaving it 
‘ie to snatch a 
Niey; and then the 
l it into a bunch of 


Hiey and pollen, for 
Y in the cell grew 
ar appetites with 
P\ed the waxen coy- 
| and pumped in 
“ils of the nourishing 
© een whilesshe con- 
‘© the little family, 

of her great vel- 
t hasten their de- 
a they grew so big 
W crowded and they 
4! up On their tails in 
m; and in this 


position Bomba had to feed them individually, thrusting 


‘the food into each’ little greedy mouth in turn. In about 


seven days, however, they had reached full growth, and 
then their appetites all ceased simultaneously. Each spun 
itself a tough, perpendicular, silken-papery yellow-brown 
cocoon, independent but firmly attached to those of its 
neighbors, shut itself up in it and went to sleep to await 
the great final change. 

The group of cocoons, all stiffly erect and knitted to- 
gether, now needing no longer their waxen envelope, 
Bomba stripped it off and used the precious wax to build 
other and smaller cells encircling the base of the cocoon 
bundle. In each of these, as she completed it, at intervals 
of two and three days, she laid five or six more eggs and 
sealed them up to hatch. She also had to collect more and 
more honey, more and more pollen, and to build higher 
the walls of the great honey-pot beside the door as the 
nectared store increased. When not at any of these tasks, 
she spent her time, not less arduously, in brooding the 
cocoons, stretching her furry black-and-yellow body to 
warm them all, like a setting hen that has been given a 
bigger clutch than she can properly cover. 

Within the nest, these days were just one round of un- 
eventful toil; but outside, upon her foraging expeditions 
among the flowers of field and garden, Bomba’s life was 
not without its risks and its adventures. On account of her 
great size and strength, and the power of her long—though 
not very venomous—sting, she had fewer foes to dread than 
most of her lesser cousins; but having the sole responsibility 
of the home, for the present, on her shoulders, she was bound 
to be careful, though by nature unsuspicious. 
and fiercest of northern spiders were of no 
concern to her, for none would venture within f 
range of that darting flame, her sting, and fl 


she could wreck their toughest webs without ' 
an effort. But some of the bigger insect- | : 
eating birds were a peril against which she yi 
had to be vigilant. And some of the hunting 
mice and shrews that infested the meadow 


were very dangerous, because they knew how 
to pounce upon her and seize her by the 
broad back in such a way 
that her sting could not 
reach them. For the 
most part, however, the 
insect hunters left her 
alone, respecting her 
almost as much as they 
did that most vicious 
and venomous fighter, 
the great black hornet. 
On one of 
these morn- 
ings, while 
Bomba’s first 


Bomba Was Already Out of Reach, Circling Over Him With a Deep, Angry Hum, 
and Obviously Ready to Strike 


The biggest 
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brood were yet in their cocoons and Bomba was out on one 
of her hurried foragings, a prowling shrew mouse stumbled 
upon the entrance of the nest. He was hungry, and the 
smell that came from the burrow was appetizing. He knew 
enough about the wild bee, however, to dampen any 
tendency to rashness. He stood motionless and listened 
intently. Keen as were his ears, he could not detect a 
sound from within. There was no rustle of wings, no bustle 
of busy feet over the combs, no warning hum. He judged, 
rightly enough, that the colony was just being started, 
and that its queen and foundress was out gathering sup- 
plies. He decided to slip in, snatch a few mouthfuls of rich 
and satisfying brood comb and get away before the own- 
er’s return. 

But he had miscalculated. Just as his tawny hind- 
quarters were disappearing into the burrow, Bomba re- 
turned. 

Swooping downward like a flash of flame, she sank her 
long sting deep into the tender flesh between the ma- 
rauder’s thighs. The terrible weapon seared like fire. With 
a squeal of anguish the shrew doubled back convulsively, 
then sprang at his assailant. But Bomba was already out 
of reach, circling over him with a deep, angry hum, and 
obviously ready to strike again. 

The shrew was courageous, but his courage failed him 
now. The pain of his wound was intolerable. He darted 
away in a panic, to hide himself under the grass and lick his 
wound till the anguish should be eased. And Bomba, 
never vindictive, was satisfied with her victory. She crept 
into the burrow in anxious haste to assure herself her 
treasure had not been tampered with. 

On the eleventh day from the commence- 
ment of their chrysalis sleep the perfect 
workers began to break the tops of their co- 
coons and crawl forth, very frail, damp and 
disheveled. Bomba guided them all, by ones 
and twos, to the great honey-pot, where they 
slaked their hunger; then gathered them back 
to her cocoon couch to be warmed by her body 
and helped with their first much-needed toilets. 
For the next day or so she mothered them 
tenderly in the intervals of her other duties; 
and the duty of keeping the honey-pot sup- 
plied, needless to say, was a heavy one. But 
by the end of that time the youngsters had 
reached their full strength, and all her care 
was rewarded. She had now a dozen sturdy, 
sprightly, glossy young workers, less than 
half her size, but keen and diligent, to share 
with her the swiftly multiplying labors of the 
nest. The youngsters eagerly buzzed forth to 
collect honey and pollen, and fell to mixing 
beebread, feeding the new batch of larve, 
constructing fresh brood cells and 
replenishing the big communal 
honey-pot, with the instinctive 
skill which was their heritage of a 
million generations. They also re- 
enforced the tops of their old co- 
coons with wax and turned these 
into storage cells, that no precious 
space or labor should be wasted. 


The colony being now fairly es- 
tablished, it grew with amazing 
speed. Every two or three days 
a new batch of eggs hatched out 
into hungry larvee, a new detach- 
ment of velvety, black-and-yellow 
little workers emerged from their 
cocoons to swell the happy industry 
of their nest. To them all Bomba 
was both queen and mother. Her 
rule was absolute, unquestioned; 
but for all her royalty, she, unlike 
the sequestered queen of the hive 
bees, took full share in all the tasks 
of the community, besides per- 
forming her own peculiar duty of 
laying eggs. Now, however, she 
began to leave more of the dan- 
gerous outdoor work, the gathering 
of supplies, to her subjects, and 
spent more of her time in the home 
work of the nest. But she could not 
forget the lure of the sunshine, of 
the riot of bloom which now clothed 
garden and meadow with color. 
Once or twice a day she would go 
booming forth to levy toll of her 
favorite flowers. 

One day, when she had her head 
buried deep in the fragrant calyx 
of a honeysuckle, the Lady of the 
Garden stood close by and watched 
her at her work. Presently the 
lady put forth a slender finger and 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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OUNG Mr. Horace Weadon, golf bag over 2 Th al i 
Y shoulder, opened the gate of his suburban IW Ooror V Ly @ agers 


bungalow with a smile compounded of 
many elements. First, there was the pride of a 
husband who knows the dearest little woman in 
the world is waiting; the satisfaction of a golfer 
who has gone around in eighty-seven, and with 
the poorest possible sticks. Then, the joy of a 
famished male who is rapidly approaching a ban- 
quet; for, of course, Duckie would have some- 
thing special on her birthday. Possibly fried 
chicken and strawberry shortcake inundated in 
whipped cream. The 
thought of this 
latter —it was Mr. 
Weadon’s favorite 
form of calories— 
contributed possibly 
the major exultation 
of his mood, and jus- 
tifiably so. For, ris- 
ing at six that morn- 
ing, thefear of waking 
Duckie had pre- 
cluded any toast- 
and-coffee activities 
in the kitchen, and 
the little lunch stand 
out at the commu- 
nity links had been 
closed. And after 
eighteen holes on an 
empty stomach one’s 
thoughts are apt to 
take on a materialis- 
tic flavor. 

Yet as, entering 
the hall, his fingers 
closed about the lit- 
tle jewel box in his 
pocket, his hunger 
was submerged be- 
neath a glow of ux- 
oriousness, for herein 
reposed a symbol of 
the indulgence of 
American husbands 
and the immemorial 
powers of any man 
in love. For it had 
been a fortnight pre- 
viously that Duckie 
had casually men- 
tioned a hat just like 
Sally’s, her New York cousin. The latter 
knew a place on Broadway where it could 
be duplicated for twenty dollars—though 
the original model had cost forty-five— 
and, besides, it was the sort of thing that 
goes well with either blue serge or pink 
chiffon. A really remarkable hat. At this 
time, however, all the marginal bank notes 
of the Weadon income had been transferred for awnings; so 
the young husband had been forced into a noncommittal, 
regretful silence. Naturally, when a week later he un- 
expectedly made forty-two dollars in commissions, his first 
thought had been of the hat. Rushing to the bank at 
once, he had gotten the shiniest twenty-dollar gold piece 
obtainable, and its tawny gleam in the white-satin back- 
ground of the jeweler’s box turned Duckie’s approaching 
birthday into a kind of golden anniversary. With the re- 
mainder of the commission he had figured on buying a new 
set of sticks. Certainly he needed them. The bag he now 
stood in the hall tree held specimens which had brought 
a blush of shame to many a caddie’s freckled cheek. More- 
over, Mr. Weadon knew that if his form had triumphed 
over such a set of garden tools, it required merely some 
handmade clubs with shorter shafts and more of a layback 
to put him in the Vardon class. 

And yet the previsioning of his hand around that goose- 
neck putter titillated him not half so much as the thought 
of Duckie’s beaming face under that remarkable hat. 
Again he smiled as he fingered the box. Upon rising that 
morning he had taken it from his dresser, meaning to tuck 
it into the dear girl’s house slipper; but in hisrush he’d for- 
gotten, and perhaps it was just as well. He’d wait until 
they’d seated themselves at the table; and then slip it un- 
der her napkin. There would follow then a low cry of de- 
light; two soft, buckling arms around his neck; excessive 
gratitude conveyed by nursery derivatives and the touch 
system. After which Mr. Weadon would retire behind his 
Sunday paper, implying a handsome disdain of appreciation 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


GEORGE E. 


“If I Were You, Hor’ce, the Next Time I Went to the Barbah Shop I'd Have My 
Mustache Shaved Off’’ 


for such a trifling remembrance. Yet there would be a 
richer flavor to the chicken and a rarer tang to the straw- 
berries because of it. 

By this time he had reached the door looking into the 
sunny cretonned living room; and one glance dissolved his 
smile into a scowl. In the middle of the floor Jasmine, an 
ebon, amplitudinous person, was swaying gelatinously 
in response to a syncopated melody from the phonograph. 

Now, Jasmine was a floral incongruity that had been 
slipped to Mr. Weadon among the orange blossoms. An 
ancient retainer of the Leyland family in Virginia, she 
had watched over Lelia—Duckie—from a nainsooked in- 
fancy into a ginghamed girlhood, Mrs. Leyland having 
died at the birth of the child; and later, when her charge 
assumed a wedding veil, it was tacitly understood that this 
guardianship should be continued. So, immediately after 
the honeymoon, Jasmine had been transplanted to the 
Weadon home. 

Certainly she was a perfect solution to the servant prob- 
lem, one of those fire-less cooks who function as butler, 
laundress, femme de chambre, charwoman, parlor maid and 
janitress, all on the salary of an errand boy. It was in the 
capacity of guide, mentor and friend that she was continu- 
ally outraging Mr. Weadon’s sense of the fitness of things, 
to say nothing of his personal dignity. 

He was, you see, that slight, boyish type whose appear- 
ance always lags several birthdays behind the age repre- 
sented on his insurance policy. Although twenty-four, never 
was he able to pass a No Minors: Allowed sign without a 
painful blush; and for years-he had-been trying to persuade 
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¥ 
the librarian that he was old enoug 
anova’s Memoirs. Not that he rea) 
about that unexpurgated stuff; } 
was a demonstration that he had gy 
Horatio Alger shelves. The same; 
wear to the office his wedding rir 
torial dignity, hoping to outlive ¢] 
of being referred to as the infant 
in desperation, he had grown a n 
this, too, proved ineffectual. It w 
luctant thing which, according tot 
ager, looked like a strip of moth-eg 


certair 


whatever for chicken or sti! 
cake, he thundered: “Dcye 
tell me that dinner isn’t rely 
“Tt’s done been et.” 
Mr. Weadon sagged agailt: 
ing the heat of an outragi e 
the chill of a famished ma . 
himself, however, as Jasnie 
wards the door, he lipped thinly, ‘ Jasmineze 
golf sticks in the hall, and the next timvohe 
Army man comes to get the papers, give (é 
“But, honey,” the creature protested, ‘at 
man’s so stove up with the rheumatix hip0 
craps, let alone goff ——’”’ ge 
“That will do, Jasmine.” 12 
It was the tone always used towards the? 
in the English drama. Mr. Weadon had lig 
an application of this technic might reduceds 
proper status. % F 
But instead of a soft-footed exit she ques)é 
all aims ——” me 
“Then use them for kindling wood,” Mr¥é 
out of his drawing-room manner, “Put ’en ie 
can! Get rid of ’em!’” Then, when this fie 
tion: “I’m going to get a new set tomorr(: 
Finally she moved to the door and when, |! 
later, she returned with the bag, the other 
his up-stage manner. ty 
“Where is your mistress?” he inquir 
Jasmine could again smash through the # 
tions Lelia appeared. = 2 
“Oh, Duckie!” Mr. Weadon waited vil 
had disappeared, and then advanced for? 
kiss; but something in his wife’s manner hi} 
murmured, ‘Oh, you finally got home, H’ 
Her voice was delicious, not that prono! 
accent which prophesies mention so ; 
number of slaves owned before the war} ! 


e best Confederate associations. Yet now 
{ chill in it, and at the significant rendering 
. Mr. Weadon backed away guiltily. You 
1e was usually called “‘Darlin’’’; in public 
“Hor-ace,’’ the syllables equally stressed; 
jpublic address grew into a monosyllabic 
mignorable equine reminiscences—well, it 
sappy family life. 

‘Mrs. Weadon had seated herself in a cre- 
iose rather improbable roses just matched 
» fichued challis frock. She was a girlishly 
ith a little round chin, an unimaginably 
lashes! Somehow, the importance of these 
(7ed by an exclamation point rather than by 
(:ctive. Down South, in that region of reck- 
‘e had stood as a standard of measurement. 
boy may be quoted, who in defense of a 
lig trip wailed, ‘But gee, I almost caught 
ong as—as—Lelia Leyland’s eye winkers!” 
other analogies on record; but this will 
42 their length. As to the thickness—well, 
jiore than any one woman has a right to, 
1 most of us have to worry along with 
ie start a sty. 

eyes lifted to the crestfallen figure across, 
‘und chin shot forward with an acid ‘‘We 
Lo’ you till two, 
1en when you 
jiaalf past, I had 
/e table.”’ 
1umped from his 
jock! What time 


t| of three.”” She 
nrazine from the 


3) ’msosorry! I 
{|as so late; for- 
| this morning. 
) kI found alittle 
on and stopped 


tand contrition 
€nough to cover 
yonnubial atroc- 
a ibsorbed in her 
aod unaware of 
0, intent. 

y, minute before 
9) remark casu- 
“ou, Hor’ce, the 
€; to the barbah 
v|) my mustache 
(that I object to 
aegular one like 
’\\but somehaou 
~)’’—she paused 
term; and then 
ded — “‘uncon- 


N-rimsoned. He 
uribly hurt. De- 
jat the camel’s- 
i; upper lip had 
his fullest ex- 
i@had grown to 
as it his fault 
hl failed to re- 
Sze, tonics and 
aie night and 
ca remark 
 thad anything 
+|terruption di- 
ovhts into fields 
1 find in the ice 
" anticipatory 
Weadon—‘“‘a 
dome rice pud- 


topped to his 
(op! He visual- 
le in grease, and 
‘ ‘bserver would 

nhis mustache 
d's for rice pud- 
l rdly restrain a 
ught. Ifthere 
F loathed in any 
ry Since a child 


uses as some- 
er mind, and 
lat a rapid in- 
lagerate might 
ratio between 
Midas to exclude 
jm the menu. 
‘ah! But gad, 


he was simply ravenous! Maybe —— Suddenly he looked 
over and found Lelia’s eyes upon him. In them there was 
a mocking gleam which instantly stiffened him. 

“No, thanks.” He rejected the offer with a magnificent 
lie. ‘I’m not hungry.” Then, rising, he walked over to the 
window, whistling carelessly, conveying all the stoicism 
of the little boy in Roman history—wasn’t it?—who gave 
the wolf pasturage upon his vitals. For several moments 
the Spartan mood was sustained, but suddenly he weak- 
ened. “TI sort of thought, this being your birthday’ —tim- 
idly—‘‘you’d have something special; maybe chicken or 
strawberry shortcake. I a 

“So!” Lelia threw down the magazine with a clack that 
made him jump. ‘You really remembahed my anniver- 
sary, then, did you? But that didn’t prevent you from 
going off and playing golf all morning, did it?”’ 

She rose to face him with refrigerating scorn; but her 
husband’s face cleared in an indulgent smile. So that was 
the cause of the recent chill! His smile widened in appre- 
ciation of the eternal feminine expertness in making a 
mountain out of a molehill. 

“But, Duckie ” he began. 

But Duckie’s eyes narrowed under matted lashes in an 
ominous gleam. 

“And all my birthday meant to you was something 
special for dinnah!’’ 


“I Mean, My Dear Lelia, the Night I Proposed to You, Just After You 
Had Sung Jus’ Awearyin’ for You”’ 
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Under her scorching glare Mr. Weadon wilted. “Now, 
you know that isn’t so’’—in a small voice. ‘“‘I—er— 
you ” 

“Oh, you No’thern men!’’—with a sardonic laugh. 
“Aboot all you think aboot is youah stomachs.” 

This imputation received a protesting gulp. But instead 
of rushing vocally to the defense of his party, Mr. Weadon 
pursued his policy of peace at any price by bringing out 
the jeweler’s box. Lelia had reseated herself with her back 
to him. Hesitantly he went over and was just bending 
over the back of her chair when Jasmine shuffled in with a 
stack of plates. With an expressive groan the young 
husband straightened. Of course the black devil would 
choose just this psychological moment to put the china 
away. With a scowl he crossed to a chair by the desk, and 
as Jasmine, rising from the bottom of the buffet, knocked 
off half a dozen tin disks in a clattering noise, he added 
“Clumsy fool!” to the already lengthy list of associations 
for Jasmine. No doubt a deferential ‘“‘I am sorry, madam,” 
delivered in the Henry Arthur Jones manner, would have 
had some mollifying effect; but instead the lumpish crea- 
ture gave an unconcerned chuckle and: ‘‘Lawd! Mis’ 
Lelia, seems lak I get awkwarder and awkwarder every 
day. It’s jes’ lak yo’ pappy used to say: ‘Jasmine, you 
ought-a been called Devastatin’ Frances ’stead of insultin’ 
the name of one of the Southland’s fa’est flouahs.’”’ 

Here Lelia’s burst of merri- 
ment curled her husband’s lip 
derisively. As a specimen of hu- 
mor, the remark seemed to him 
singularly—er—jejune. That’s 
what it was—jejune! And such 
a response to it certainly indi- 
cated an atrophying risible mus- 
cle. Why, by George, she hadn’t 
laughed half so heartily when 
he’d sprung that one about what 
the Pullman porter said to the 
hardwaresalesman,and that had 
been really rich! Why 

“Well, luckily, you didn’t 
devastate nothing this time.” 
Mrs. Weadon still smiled indul- 
gently. ‘“‘They’re just some 
blank phonograph reco’ds. You 
put them on the machine and 
then they reproduce what you 
say just too perfectly.” 

“Waal, I declah! Whatyou-all 
aimin’ to do with ’em, Mis’ 
Lelia?” 

“Why, I got them so I could 
talk my weekly lettah to daddy 
instead of writing it. Oh’’— 
rapturously —‘‘won’t he be 
thrilled when he heahs my voice 
coming out of that little tin 
thing?’’ Across on the desk stood 
a framed picture of the gentle- 
man in question, and now the 
richly lashed eyes studied it pen- 
sively. “Jasmine, haouw the 
darlin’? must wish sometimes 
that we weah all back theah to- 
gethah!”’ 

The accompanying sigh 
plainly implied that father had 
nothing on daughter in the re- 
union desire. No longer could 
Mr. Weadon stand it. Blindly 
he rushed to the hall. What rot- 
ten taste! Such intimacy with 
a servant, a negroid one at that. 
Usually the use of the term ‘‘ne- 
groid”’ transposed his feelings 
into an impersonal anthropo- 
logic deprecation, but now, 
goaded by renewed pangs of 
hunger, he viewed the whole ep- 
isode as a personal insult. The 
slam of the kitchen door pro- 
pelled him into his wife’s pres- 
ence. 

“Lelia ’’—with chill dignity— 
“when I came in today Jasmine 
was running the phonograph 
again. Really, the liberties she 
takes around this house <4 

The smallest adult foot in the 
world began tapping out mes- 
sages that halted him. “If you 
are small and childish enough, 
Hor’ce, to begrudge Jasmine a 
little pleasure, well ——”’ 

Here she paused. Either an 
adequate comment on such a 
petty nature eluded her or was 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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theater. The Lyceum was the play- 
house to which all fashionable New York 
flocked. Daniel Frohman, formerly associ- 
ated with the Madison Square Theater, had 
decided to be at the head of his own com- 
pany and in independent management. His 
many years of subsequent success justified 
this self-confidence. He produced one good 
play after another, and it was wholly due to 
his encouragement that I became identified 
with plays and playwrights. I first met 
Daniel Frohman in connection with a ben- 
efit performance I had arranged and was 
directing.for a popular charity. This enter- 
tainment was so successful financially that 
we cleared nearly five thousand dollars from 
it. It was this result which influenced Mr. 
Frohman to believe that I possessed business 
qualities which might be developed. [I lis- 
tened eagerly to his advice, and not only 
listened but had sense enough to follow it. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett had placed 
her play Little Lord Fauntleroy with Henry 
French, who was to produce it in the Broad- 
way Theater. I heard indirectly that Mrs. 
Burnett knew little about the stage, so it 
occurred to me that I might perhaps act as 
her business representative. A mutual friend 
gave mea letter of introduction to her, which 
I promptly presented. 

I must have made a favorable impression, 
because Mrs. Burnett invited me then and 
there to attend a rehearsal. For a fortnight 
I never left her side. I was sincere in my 
enthusiasm for the play and in my admiration 
of its author, Little Lord Fauntleroy was 
produced and made an instantaneous hit. 
There was a prospect of other companies 
being immediately organized, to cover the 
country, as in those days piracy was facili- 
tated by our very lax laws. However, by 
this time Mrs. Burnett felt enough confidence 
in my intelligence and energy to give me the 
position I had craved. 

She lived in Washington with her husband, 
who was a well-known physician, and her 
two sons, Lionel and Vivian. Every week I 
spent Saturday and Sunday in her charming 
home, and rarely allowed anything to inter- 
fere with my making my report to her with 
regularity. I remember on one occasion, 
while suffering from an attack of tonsillitis, 
and with a temperature of one hundred and 
one, that I still kept to my schedule. 

For several years I was in the closest relations with Mrs. 
Burnett, making all her play contracts, collecting her 
royalties, and looking after her dramaticinterests generally. 
I knew every line of Fauntleroy. All the children who were 
considered for the leading part were first approved byme. I 
then realized that children are natural-born actors and that 
it is a rare youngster that cannot easily memorize lines and 
master stage business. How many Little Lord Fauntleroys 
there were, beginning with Elsie Leslie and Wallie Ed- 
dinger! The latter had, even as a tiny boy, unusual per- 
sonality. He was excellent in the part, although nothing 
could have been more unlike his own character than was 
that of the hero of the play. 


Staging Little Lord Fauntleroy 


RS. BURNETT always adored children, and still does. 
She wanted to know each boy and girl who were her in- 
terpreters, so insisted that Wallie Eddinger, as he was then 
called, should be brought to see her at the Clarendon Hotel. 
Elsie Leslie had often been with her, as she had already 
been featured in Editha’s Burglar, with E. H. Sothern. 

I had been thrown in contact with Wallie and knew that 
he was a hundred per cent real boy. There was nothing 
sentimental or angelic about him. He was a child of Na- 
ture, used language which was at times more forcible than 
polite, and invariably spoke in a vernacular which was his 
very own. Thus I had some little misgivings as to the 
effect of his visit, especially when he always seemed so very 
gentle upon the stage. I discovered that the prospect of 
this interview bored him considerably. It seemed to him a 
waste of his playtime. However, we reached Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s door, knocked and were instantly admitted. 

At once he was surrounded with every toy that could 
possibly delight his heart and with an added generous sup- 
ply of cake and candy. 
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Wallie said very little at first, but looked fixedly at his 
benefactress, then suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are you, any- 
way?” 

“Why, I am the author of the play in which you are 
acting,’ said Mrs. Burnett. 

Wallie, not at all convinced, insisted, ‘Say, you didn’t 
write it all alone, did you?” 

“Certainly, my little man,” replied Mrs. Burnett. ‘I 
wrote the story first, and then I wrote the play, and 
I mean to write ever so many more stories for dear little 
children like you.” 

Apparently unaffected by her kind interest in him, Wal- 
lie still remained skeptical, for finally, after a moment’s 
pause, he said, ‘‘Gee! You may be all right, only I didn’t 
think you looked as though you could do it.” 

Mrs. Burnett was enchanted with his ingenuous frank- 
ness, and I believe in consequence that she has always had 
a very large place in her heart for Wallace Eddinger. She 
has watched his career with more than a passing interest, 
so that when he carried the public by storm as the roister- 
ing bully, Captain Applejack, I doubt whether anyone was 
more pleased with his success than the dear little lady who 
had created his first part. 

Personally, I shall always feel very grateful to Mrs. Bur- 
nett for the opportunity she gave me. Through my asso- 
ciation with her interests I learned the practical side of the 
theater. I began to understand the relative positions of 
playwrights and producers, The experience was invaluable 
to me, and laid the foundation of my subsequent business 
career. 

Mrs. Burnett. and I worked out many a problem to- 
gether, so that at the end of our agreement, when I could 
no longer render her any further service professionally; our 
friendship grew and became cemented during the years 
which followed. Who knows but that some day we may 
again become associated in a play! 
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Victorien Sardou, Who Gave Miss Marbury Fifteen 
Minutes of His Time as Prelude to Her Success 
With Parisian Playwrights 


would improve the general appearance. She felt furniture 
and decoration through every fiber of her being, and waved 
a magic wand while creating a lovely interior. This clearly 
indicates the beginning of the career which has since made 
Elsie de Wolfe famous. 

When she adopted the stage temporarily as a profession, 
it was a road leading to her final fulfillment. She never in 
reality deviated from her natural bent. Her talents, where- 
ever they might find expression, were always focusing 
towards the objective. Slowly but surely she was coming 
into her own. She traveled, she studied, she acquired 
knowledge. Her flair in detecting the real from the imita- 
tion was extraordinary. Her sense of proportion was 
unerring. She might make a mistake in many things, but 
she was physically incapable of making a mistake in the 
matter of taste. 

For this reason, and without any apparent effort, she 
was always perfectly dressed. A simple cotton frock upon 
Elsie de Wolfe became a poem, and a shawl thrown across 
her shoulders an inspiration. Probably her proverbial gen- 
erosity to other women has protected her from much 
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jealousy as far as clothes are concerned, for no matter 
how novel or unusual may be a model in her possession, 
I have never known her to refuse lending it to a friend 
who desired to copy it. 

The misconception which obtains in the mind of the 
amateur actor or actress regarding the professional is 
often very amusing. I remember once hearing a young 
woman who aspired to become a real actress say, “‘Just 
wait until Iam on the stage. No more ginger ale and 
ham sandwiches for me at night; only champagne and 
paté de foie gras.”’ In after years, when I would be sup- 
ping with some of the greatest stars, I used to wish my 
little friend were with us, to drink beer and to eat bacon 
and fried eggs. 


A Saving Sense of Humor 


PEAKING of stars, Elsie de Wolfe enjoyed this 
proud distinction amidst the amateurs for several 
seasons. I was duly impressed by her importance, so 
that on one occasion, when I heard her mother reproach- 
ing her in no gentle terms for some line of conduct, I 
remonstrated, saying, ““Oh, remember, dear Mrs. de 

Wolfe, that the star must be handled carefully.” 

‘She is no star to me,’”’ answered Mrs. de Wolfe. This 
remark gave Elsie and myself a hearty laugh, for we both 
had a keen sense of humor, which has never deserted us 
in all the years of ourintimacy. Many a domestic storm 
has thereby been averted. Perhaps if husbands and 
wives exerted it occasionally, there might be fewer di- 
vorces. When two people can laugh together there is 
less room for tears, and when they can see a joke at the 
same moment catastrophe is often prevented. A sense 
of humor is probably the one saving grace in the world. 
It can save nations as well as individuals. 

With the exception of an occasional visit, I knew little 
of the so-called fashionable resorts. Therefore when it was 
proposed that Elsie and I should rent a house together in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, for the season, I gladly agreed to 
the suggestion. 

We found just what we wanted, a little cottage, not too 
impractical or uncomfortable. There was a certain picnic 
atmosphere about it all which, being young, we really en- 
joyed. We had hosts of friends in Lenox who welcomed us 
cordially, so that the weeks of relaxation flew by. The ex- 
periment was so successful that it was not very long before 
we decided we would cast in our lots together, for keeps, as 
the children say. We had both determined not to become 
lotus-eaters, but to be bread earners, hence independent. 
We could see our families daily, and we could, through 
freedom of action and protection from unproductive de- 
mands upon our time, better qualify to be of practical as- 
sistance to those who might ultimately depend upon us if 
ever the rainy day came; and it did come with a venge- 
ance. When Miss de Wolfe’s father died he left nothing. 
He had lived from year to year upon his earnings as a 
physician, without setting 
anything aside. 

When my father died we 
found that he had: specu- 
lated so disadvantageously 
that there was little to fall 
back upon. But long be- 
fore these cyclones struck, 
both Miss de Wolfe and I 
were hard at work. From 
that time on, business and 
pleasure had to go hand in 
hand. It was this which 
determined my friend to 
adopt the stage profession- 
ally. She had had so much 
training as an amateur that 
she made the common mis- 
take of believing that this 
would equip her for the 
broader field. 

Like many others, she 
soon discovered this error. 
Personally, Iam convinced 
that experience in amateur 
theatricals is a detriment 
rather than an advantage 
to anyone aspiring to the 
stage. Most that has been 
learned has to be unlearned. 
The very self-confidence 
which this experience en- 
genders produces often- 
times an undesirable result. 
The praise of injudicious 
friends frequently fosters 
bad mannerisms. Glaring 
faults are glossed over and 
indications of talent are 
generally exaggerated. A 
young man or woman—with 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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first name appeered on her 

city’s books of vital statis- 
tics as Geraldine, regarded 
Marshall Tree speculatively. 
Marshall was not regarding 
Jerry at all, though he might 
well have given her his undi- 
vided attention, for she was well 
worth looking at. On the con- 
trary, he looked any place but 
at her, and his face was as long 
as a thirty-day sentence in jail— 
and about as cheerful. Inshort, 
Marshall was perhaps the most 


9) frst McKELLAR, whose 


dejected-looking young man it Hes 
had ever been Jerry’s misfortune 
to entertain for an evening. i 


Marsh,” she said presently, 
“T’ve been giving you a stealthy 
once-over, and here are my con- 
clusions: You’re not so hand- 
some as Valentino, nor so 
intellectual as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, nor so powerful as 
Jack Dempsey. But why let it 
eat into your soul? A girl can 
look at you without fainting; 
you can read, write and almost 
think; and you can lick nearly 
everybody in Corinth. There- 
fore all is not lost.” 

She waited for a reply, but 
none was forthcoming and she 
wrinkled her adorable nose dis- 
gustedly. ““What’sthematter?” 
she demanded. ‘‘Some- 
body borrow your jack- 
knife and lose it?” 

Marshall sighed. It was 
a regular sigh, weighted 
with disappointment and 
discouragement, and ex- 
ceedingly well done. Jerry 
reflected that, even in his 
low state of mind, he was 
an unusually handsome 
and virile young gentle- 
man. 

“Oh,” he said dolefully, 
“‘what’s the use?”’ 

“T’1l fall for it,”’ she said; 
and then, assuming the 
posture of an end man: 
“Well, Brother Bones, 
what is the use?” 

“You know as well as I 
do,”’ he said, “that Jenks 
couldn’t be elected dog 
catcher, to say nothing 
about being reélected pros- 
ecuting attorney.” 

“‘Nevertheless,’’ said 
Jerry, “the manufacture 
of breakfast foods will still 
continue to be a lucrative 
industry, and fish willswim, 
and noses will freckle in 
the sun.” 

“And my Career,” said 
Marshall, giving the word 
a capital letter, “is ruined 
before it gets a start. You 
know I’ve not done so rottenly as assistant prosecutor. 
My record’s been pretty good. But I’m out! I’m done!” 

“Think of it!” said Jerry. ‘A life wrecked, a career 
ruined—at twenty-five! And you're so healthy, probably 
you'll live to be ninety. Sixty-five weary, useless years 
stretch ahead of you, Marsh; joyless, dreadful years of an 
abolished ambition. And all because you couldn’t be reap- 
pointed to a political job at twenty-five. Well, it’s hard— 
bitter hard.” 

“Look here, Jerry, you’ve got about as much sympathy 
as a porcelain platter.”’ 

“Bad simile. Now if you’d said I had no more sympa- 
thy than a lady elocutionist who has learned six pieces by 
heart ——”’ 

“T know what I’m fitted for,’”’ said Marshall. “It’s pub- 
lic life, service to the community. That’s my career, I—-I 
could amount to something. I could accomplish things.’ 

“But,” said Jerry, “‘a little fat man by the name of 
Alderman Tiomlet won’t let you.” 
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**I’ve Noticed,’’ Said Jerry, “‘That 
Very Young Men are More Afraid of Looking Silly Than They are of Machine Guns. 


“Exactly,” said Marshall. ‘A fine commentary on our 
people and institutions when a fat, ignorant, shifty political 
boss can make or break any man in public life.”’ 

“There’s this to say for him,’”’ Jerry said: “‘When he 
wants a thing he doesn’t sit with his head on his hands and 
moan because somebody says he can’t have it. He goes out 
and bites somebody and comes trotting back with the 
bone in his mouth.” 

“Tt’s easy to talk. Women can sit at home comfortably, 
made comfortable by the labor of some man, and without 
any understanding of how the world is run—they can sit 
and tell somebody to go get it. Listen, Jerry, this thing is 
practical politics. It’s an old game and a tough game.”’ 

“We women in Cornith have meddled with it some,” 
said Jerry contentedly. 

“Oh, your Woman’s Party! I’ll admit your Mrs, 
Lattimer-Pratt has a certain adroitness. But her success 
has been mostly luck. She hasn’t really played the game. 
Things have fallen into her lap. As I’ve told you so often, 


I Won't Make You Look Foolish”’ 
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for it was he who performed those various necessary acts 
which the alderman could not do with his own hands for 
fear of pitch clinging to his fingers. Dink was fond of pitch. 
He was the sort of person who will spend a week devising 
a crooked method of doing a perfectly honest thing. He 
whispered out of the corner of his mouth and never put 
anything into writing, and he counted that day a dead loss 
during whose long hours he had not double-crossed some 
one. The alderman trusted Dink, and was justified in his 
trust by reason of certain little facts in Dink’s life which 
would have aroused the interest of a grand jury. These 
the alderman kept in his safe-deposit box. 

“Dink,” said Mr. Tomlet largely, ‘‘this here is an off 
year. Every once in so long the pious element busts loose 
and this is one of them times. The reason I been runnin’ 
politics here as long as I have is because, when sich a time 
come, I ducked me into the cellar and laid low till the wind 
quit blowin’.”’ 

“Yeh,” said Mr. Gadgett. 

“The idee bein’,’”’ went on the alderman, ‘‘that when 
the pious up and runs an election wunst, they think the 
world’s saved, see? And nobody needs to monkey with a 
saved world. They figger it’s goin’ to stay saved, so they 
go back to sellin’ dry goods and corner lots; and the fust 
you know, along comes another election and us fellers 
oozes up out of the cellar—and there we be.” 

“They’re goin’ to elect Police Commissioner Wells 
mayor.” 

“Dead sure. But we git rid of him in two years by 
makin’ him governor, see? And besides him, they’ll elect 
the whole city ticket. No need to do no hopin’ about it. 
Nope. We got to con-centrate. County ticket for us. Can’t 
have the pious nosin’ around with a county prosecutor 
and judges and sich-like.” 

“You said a roomful there, boss.’ 


Mr. Gadgett Made a Noise in His Throat. He Was Afraid 
of Documents in an Envelope 
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“So we jest let nature take its course with the mayor 
and the rest of the city ticket, but we slide easy into the 
county convention and nominate a line of reg’lar boys 
that’ll keep the county safe for politicians till this wind 
blows over. You can’t prosecute anybody unless you got 
a prosecutor to do the prosecutin’.”’ 

There being no reply to make to this manifest wisdom, 
Dink made none. 

“‘Conse-quent-ly,’”’ said the alderman, ‘‘I been thinkin’ 
we better nominate Handy Lewis for prosecutor. You 
pass out the word.” 

This conversation gives a faithful idea of the situation 
which confronted Jerry McKellar. She held an intention, 
and when Jerry made up her mind to cause a certain event 
to become history, that event had to happen or get dam- 
aged in the tussle. Her purpose this time was to compel 
Marshall Tree to pack his bumptiousness in a very small 
parcel and bring it to her with humility; it was to force 
him, figuratively, to approach her on his knees and admit 
she was a better man than he. In short, her desire was to 
prick his bubble that she might fashion an acceptable 
husband out of the resultant spray. 

At the next meeting of the executive committee of the 
Woman’s Party of Corinth, Jerry allowed an idea to run 
out—disguised as a pronouncement of Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt. 

“Our president,” she said, signifying the ample lady 
who occupied that position, ‘‘believes the time is ripe to 
organize the county.” 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt peered big-eyed at Jerry for a 
moment, trying to remember when she had said such a 
thing and making a note to ask Jerry just what the county 
was. 

“There are twenty-five thousand people in town,” 
Jerry went on, “and in the townships outside the city 

there arenearly thirty 

thousand. There- 

fore,’’ she ended, 

‘‘Mrs. Lattimer- 

Pratt points out that 

in county elections 

the townships hold 

the balance of 
& power.” 

J “True,” said Mrs. 

ud Burtis. ‘‘Very true!” 

Fai “However,”’ said 

Jerry, “with this elec- 

tion coming on, we 

must pussyfoot. 

We'll shoot our or- 


man Tomlet before 
he knowsit’s loaded.” 

Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt blinked. 

“But why Alder- 
man Tomlet?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘He seems 
such a nice, pleasant 
gentleman.” 

Everybody 
laughed, crediting 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
with side-splitting 
irony. She looked 
surprised, thensmiled 
agreeably. So long as 
folks were enjoying 
themselves she was 
content. 

“Therefore,” Jerry 
said, ‘‘we will divide 
the county, appoint 
organizing commit- 
tees to get to work.’’ 

As for Jerry, she 
made it her business 
to drive about the 
county, making new 
acquaintances, 
which, with her 
beauty and adapta- 
bility and natural in- 
terest in everything 
which makes up a 
part of life, was not 
difficult. She found 
that Alderman Tom- 
let was strong in the 
townships. There he 
had many friends and 
was regarded asaman 
of considerable stat- 
ure; which was nat- 
ural, for thealderman 
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was “Everything in politics either 

hurts or helps.”’ It is much the same 
in country banking—or any other kind of banking, for that 
matter—only the hurts seem to come in a heap, with 
smashing force, while the helps are scattered piecemeal 
over a long pathway. 

Though along the rather uneven trail of the past three 
years there have been many helps toward overcoming the 
preceding hurts, the country banker yet has problems to 
solve as he did in 1920. After the sudden deflation in price 
levels eminent financiers held conferences, parleys and 
secret sessions, and announced that three crop seasons 
would pass before there could again be normal conditions. 
The third wheat harvest has just been gathered, and yet 
many anxious bankers are sitting after closing hours, finger- 
ing the papers in their note cases and trying to determine 
how some of them can 
be collected—and what 
is their best course with 
them. The closing of 
banks here and there 
during the past months 
is evidence that the 
hurts continue to exist. 
Yet the unpaid notes 
are fewer—some have 
been paid, some partly 
liquidated, some con- 
signed to the limbo of 
debts gone but not for- 
gotten. Possibly these 
last may be resurrected, 
but, if so, it will mean 
a most unexpected ap- 
parition. 

“T can’t understand 
all this talk about coun- 
try banks being over- 
loaned and not able to 
collect,’’ remarked a 
merchant the other day. 
“A banker ought to 
know when to make 
loans and when to re- 
fuse—he has it all in his 
own hands. He ought 
to have known that he 
was going too far. Why 
didn’t he stop in time? 
Then we should have 
been saved all this trou- 
ble; interior states 
would not be spotted 
with failed banks and 
rural sections would 
not be worrying about 
financial difficulties.”’ 

Sure enough, why 
didn’t he? Probably 
more than one has had 
this idea, holding that 
bankers were respon- 
sible for their own problems. Why did they not act more 
judiciously? The simplest of all reasons accounts for their 
remissness—the country banker is not a seventh.son of a 
seventh son, a soothsayer or a seer. 
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Silk:-Shirt Financing 


ET, curiously, in most communities he is looked upon 

as a master mind of finance, familiar with the trend of 
affairs and with mysterious foreknowledge that enables 
him to wax fat off the public. Indeed, he is lucky if to this 
there be not added a feeling that he is a tool of the money 
trust, the favorite bogy of the debtor and an emissary 
of Wall Street, determined on destruction of all within his 
power. 

This exaltation of the country banker has made it more 
difficult for him to meet fully the expectations of his 
public. As a matter of fact, he has often graduated into 
banking from some other business or profession. He was 
perhaps a successful school principal who saw a chance to 
induce others to put money into a bank and allow him 
to manage it; or he had been a merchant and sought to 
secure what seemed an easier position; possibly he or 
his family had received an inheritance and it was logical 
to make it the basis of bank capital; and sometimes the 
second or third bank of town grew out of a feud resulting 
in a group affiliated in politics or business deciding that 
whether or not the community need warranted, it would 
have its own bank, 
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Instead of being trained in finance, with broad educa- 
tion in the trend of world affairs and the science of 
economics, the head of the bank in any of these instances, 
covering a large number of small bank incorporations, is 
actually an everyday business man. Being an every- 
day business man, he is subject to all the influences, com- 
plexes and limitations of judgment behind the counter he 
had possessed in front of it. j 

“The big trouble with the bankers has been that they 
were too optimistic,” declared’ a Middle West financier 
who has had a strenuous‘time holding his institution level. 
“We gave too much credit and we did it because we 
were just like the buyers of silk shirts—we thought it was 
the duty of the times. By the way, I went to a clothing 


store the other day and asked for a fancy silk shirt. The 
store had none in stock. 

““We quit carrying them,’ said the clerk. 
buys them any more.’ 

“That little country store used to have a window piled 
full of the dazzlingest patterns at ten to twelve dollars 
each, and there was a good deal of silk-shirt finance going 
on in the country banks; but not now—if the banker is 
on the job. The lesson was just as hard for us to learn as 
was that of the silk-shirt buyers. 

“The other morning I heard a self-made financier who 
was leaning against the railing give his views of the busi- 
ness situation, and it was typical of a lot of loose 
thinking and loose talking of today,” he went on. ‘‘‘What 
is the matter with the farm country is that there ain’t 
enough codperation between the banker and producer,’ he 
was explaining. ‘Now Congress has done something for 
us, and we can get all the credit we want without going to 
the bank for it. These rural banks will take care of us.’ 
All his hearers nodded approval, though how one of them 
could get more than fifty dollars’ credit is beyond me. 
And not one seemed to know that all the credit obtained 
from the so-called rural-credit banks must come by means 
of notes indorsed and guaranteed by his local bank— 
unless an agricultural or livestock association is formed, 
provided it has the little matter of $250,000 capital. 

“That sort of suggestion hurts the bank in its effort to 
help the community. Just-haw we failed to codperate I do 
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- - «not know—unless we were too generous in loaning money. 
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Just how anybody is going to 
self out of debt is a mystery, 
to be popular to figure out wa 
more credit whether or not it is needed. Get; 
brass tacks, the only thing any government in 
done or can do is to extend longer credit to 
tural borrower, and that is helpful. But ¢ 
banks have given all the credit sound bankin) 
and have not discounted any paper; others 
their customers through their city correspor 
Our real weakness was that in our effort to a 
and because we knew no more what was com 
our customers, we went beyond the consery; 
bank should always observe. he" 
“Another thing: Probably nine-tenths of t 
aging country banks have begun business} 
They had—except for the currency flurry of 
sailing an) 

vancemen’ 


difficulties would have opportunity to reap! 
ganize without being hampered by their cus/t 
A dozen states adopted the idea of a guaran| 0 
following various forms, but generally on thiall 
assessments on banks entering the arrangvell 
vide a fund to pay losses of failed concerns. 

For nearly a decade after the inception! ¥ 
worked to perfection. Few banks failed a1 t 
made only slight diminution in the guaran ™ 
posits in state banks—national banks are »© 
the system—grew, and much publicity wi & 
absolute safety for depositors. But when ?* 
as deposits shrank in 1921 and after, tho? 
doubtless advantage in preventing runs on ¥¥ 
failures came as in the ordinary course of suc! 
haps, in instances, the very growth of de 
trouble, bankers lacking natural caution 
volume of funds on hand having made to % 
which later proved uncollectible. The Dakos 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas—states in the fa! 
suffered most. Oklahoma, which twelve ye 
the limit, compelling every state bank to & 
piled up its special assessments until it 
$4,000,000 in losses and had $6,000,000 mo 
claims, with only the doubtful assets of ov? 
dred failed banks with which to meet 
A few months ago it repealed its guaranty? 
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The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady 


A Section of Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Showing Some of the Old«Time Residences That 
are Stubbornly Resisting the Inroads of Business 
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and 30,000 square feet of floor space—its gross intake is 
$5000 a day, or a yearly business of $1,500,000. No de- 
partment store that I know does a business of that magni- 
tude on its first floorand basement. Applied to the turnover 
of the famous Bon Marché in Paris; it would be a gross of 


NY 


$200,000,000 a year! If the rent 
be $100,000 a year—and that is an 
outside estimate—the ratio of rent 
to gross sales is under 7 per cent. 
Chain stores in much less promi- 
nent locations are profitable at 
rents of 10 per cent and upwards, 
provided only that the necessary 
crowds of people pass to create 
sales. 

Other popular-price invasions 
followed—most notably a dairy 
restaurant and an automat restau- 
rant of the nickel-in-the-slot type 
that enables customers to serve 
themselves, get food instantly, 
and not be bothered paying the 
check or tipping. 

Was Fifth Avenue ruined? It 
was not ruined, certainly, from the 
standpoint of real-estate values, 
for property there today between 
Thirty-fourth and Forty-second 
streets is worth more money than 
ever before. In fact, it scarcely 
has a price, because other mer- 
chants have been compelled to pay 
for representation on this national 
thoroughfare. 


Mass vs. Class 


ND it certainly hasn’t been 
ruined for the pioneer mer- 
chants who cater to the Colonel’s 
Lady. Judy O’Grady hasn’t el- 
bowed her off the Avenue, nor 
lowered its tone. If anything, 
Judy O’Grady has made the Ay- 
enue more interesting to the Colo- 
nel’s Lady, who still shops there 
for her real-pearl necklace. The 
only perceptible difference I can 
detect is that, where once the fa- 
mous jeweler who first led the 
migration uptown would have 
scorned the idea of carrying de- 
pendable imitation-pearl necklaces 
in stock, now he sells them, good 
ones, many of them, and also sells 
the real article to Judy O’Grady. 
Less than five years ago you 
could dine at a dozen famous places 
along Fifth Avenue where the epi- 
cure and dilettante indulged their educated palates. Today 
there is just one place of that kind left. The others are 

all gone. 
And there is a real-estate reason. The mass-versus-class 
movement has turned the fashionable restaurant of yester- 
day into the dairy lunch and automat of 


of on merchandise he could sell 
ol is stores in such a prominent 
t: limelight, nationalized the 
- /@ was willing to pay for that 
4 though the loss might be 


ul be negligible spread over his 
Si 
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st(> has paid from the beginning! 
mi stonishing to most people, for 
nk of two things—the little 
Ssales and the enormous rent 
st be paid. 

icial figures of the five-and- 


vlace, such a store does not 
|ckels and dimes, because the 
T generally purchases several 
Tage sales must run near fifty 
’e is thronged nine or ten 
- } 10,000 customers a day pur- 
en) worth each—and that’s only 
“Our in a store with basement 
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Where Buildings and RealEstate Vatues Both Come Sky:High. 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, During the Unveiling of a New Traffic Tower 


today. The fashionable restaurant was not 
commercially sound. It offered too many ar- 
ticles on its menu, many of which spoiled, and 
the price on the rest had to be increased so 
that even the discerning few would not pay it. 
Economical efficiency is being applied to every 
walk of life. It sweeps into the highways and 
more particularly into the byways, so when 
food prices increased—labor increased, rents 
increased, appliances increased, and the exclu- 
sive, fashionable restaurant becomes almost a 
thing of the past. 

Even in New York, nine persons in ten still 
think of Fifth Avenue traditionally, as the 
place where one sees the most stylishly dressed 
women and perfectly groomed gentlemen, and 
where unless you are strictly de rigueur you 
will be told to leave the Avenue. Such was 
Fifth Avenue just a few years ago. But the 
fight of mass and class has been fought there, 
and the exclusive merchants have conde- 
scended to bargain sales, and to carry popular- 
priced articles of 100 per cent public appeal. 

As I said, the pioneer jeweler will sell you 
a string of imitation pearls. True, he may not 
put it in one of his own boxes, nor give his 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Impounding Wheat 


N NUMEROUS occasions in these columns mention 
@) has been made of disparities of price levels of differ- 
ent classes of goods. The declines in prices of animals 
and grains serve to make further comment pertinent. For 
this purpose we may use the price indices given in the 
June number of the Survey of Current Business issued by 
the Department of Commerce. These indices are erected 
on the base of 1913 prices. The prices of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, hogs and cattle are but little above the 
1913 level, or even down to it. The prices of important 
articles the farmer buys—sugar, yarn, cloth, boots, coal, 
iron, lumber, brick and cement—are twice as high as in 
1913. Either the farmer must raise twice as much—which 
ig not possible on short notice—or he must buy ‘half -as 
much—which is clearly a hardship. The prices of cotton, 
wool and tobacco are twice as high as in 1913. The pro- 
ducers of these articles are in much better position to buy 
needed goods at present prices. But such disparities 
among different classes of agricultural products cannot 
persist without injury to the upper Mississippi Valley. 

What is to be done? On the basis of present estimates 
it is possible that the first of September may see in the 
country wheat—from carry-over, harvested and in process 
of harvesting—to the amount of 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
Our usual consumption would not be more than 650,000,000 
bushels. If flour is cheap more may be consumed. But 
an exportable surplus of goodly proportions remains. The 
forecast wheat crop of Europe, the large crop in India, the 
prospects in Canada, with assumed normal crops in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina next winter, suggest little prospect 
for a remunerative demand for our exportable surplus. 
What is to be done with it? 

The conservative agricultural organizations reject pro- 
posals for governmental control or price fixation as im- 
practicable, misleading and fundamentally injurious. One 
of the leading farm organizations makes the proposal that 
some 200,000,000 bushels of this wheat be withdrawn from 
the market, impounded. The grain is of good quality and 
if properly stored would not deteriorate. If such an amount 
of wheat were held back that very fact would tend to 
reduction of wheat acreage, so that next year the impounded 
carry-over would be added to a small crop, ‘and the glut 
thus relieved. Obviously such a proposal must include 


~ the history of Gothic ornament. 
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a program of reduction of acreage, since it would be idiotic 
to impound 200,000,000 bushels of wheat and then raise 
another crop of 800,000,000 or 900,000,000 bushels.. 
There will be misgivings uttered against any program to 
hold wheat back from the market. Many consumers seem 
to think that a glut of foodstuffs is their normal right, an 
insurance against famine. But from the standpoint of 
general commodity practice little can be urged against the 
proposal. In the spring of 1921 the lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association had unsold a stock of some 1,956,000 cases of 
canned corn. Were these thrown on the market? They 
were nursed along, gradually liquidated, and in June of this 
year the stock had been reduced to some 133,000 cases. 
So it is in most lines of commodities. Restriction of 
production, control of stocks, avoidance of gluts are the 
objectives. In agriculture only do we have the tradition 
of producing all we can and disposing of it all by forced 
sale within the year—in order to do it all over again. With 
this system the farmer naturally has as little control over 
the prices of what he sells as he has over the prices of 
what he buys. Glaring disparities of price levels are in- 
evitable. Agriculture is a business and must be run on 
business principles. If it is not a business, but a social 
function, then it should be supported by society. Since 
we regard it as a business, we must accord to the farmer 
the recourse to business methods that is characteristic 
of other lines of production. The farmer needs neither 
government control nor charity; he needs business. 


The Young Prince in Business 


HERE may still be found in the records of Harvard 

University the illuminating case of that student of 
architecture who one day received a note inviting him to 
call at the office of the dean and explain, if possible, why 
he had absented himself from nine consecutive lectures in 
an important course. 

The young man’s explanation was a novel one. He 
declared with admirable candor that his social engage- 
ments across the Charles were so numerous that he found 
it quite impracticable to attend lectures given late in the 
afternoon. He had made many fashionable and influential 
acquaintances on the river side of Beacon Street; and 
after mature reflection he had reached the conclusion that 
he was better employed handing about lettuce sandwiches 
and orange pekoe in the drawing-rooms of Boston matrons 
who would presently be building villas at Beverly or Man- 
chester for summer occupancy, or Back Bay apartment 
houses for investment purposes, than he would be in the 
class room listening to somewhat tedious observations on 
Besides, bishops were 


everyone knows that clever architects make a point of 
being on pleasant terms with the clergy. Of course, deans 
‘will be deans, and such situations must be ‘handled with 
becoming gravity; but as this dean was a practical man, 
the reprimand he meted out was of the most perfunctory 
description, and then and there the incident was closed. 

Broadly speaking, a man’s record in college is a fairly 
trustworthy index of what he will do and of what he will 
amount to in after life. Intellectual vigor and sustained 
capacity for hard work, demonstrated while a student is 
entering his twenties, are endowments that are likely to 
endure and to make themselves felt in later years, either 
in business or in the learned professions. And yet expe- 
rience also shows that men of rather moderate attainments, 
whose academic rank in college was nothing to brag about 
and whose future did not seem particularly promising, 
often overtake or outrun their more highly gifted class- 


, mates. 


Some of these dark horses are the plodders; men with no 
illusions as to the narrow scope of their own limitations; 
men who are determined to win through sheer doggedness; 
strugglers to whom failures are not setbacks, but clear calls 
to begin all over and try again. Then there are those of 
blither spirit who get ahead because they have such en- 
gaging personalities, such winning, gay and agreeable 
manners that every stranger they meet desires to become 
their ally and helper. Men of this stamp are not to be 
confused with their base and clumsy imitators who scheme 


and fawn and truckle in the hope of perso 
young prince—for such is the title confern 
consent upon men of the higher type —n 
by anything tangible he does for those abo 


‘to them, but because he is the sort of oe 


he partakes of the quality of that street. 
Robert Louis Stevenson tossed a shilling, ju 
him such a friendly grin out of his boundl 
high spirits and good humor. 

There are few large law offices, archifea 
neering firms or investment brokerage busine 
not make room for another junior cast in this 
Such lads are natural originators of busines 
regiments of friends are potential or active y 
firm by which the young prince is employe 
may be, and often are, much more highly paid 
and better-equipped junior who does the aC 
the cases or commissions or investment p 
brought into the office. The entire scheme 
be vicious and unjust in the extreme; but th 
that the services of young men with unus! 
the law, architecture, engineering, finance ; 
fessions may be secured for salaries that are 
in comparison with what their training cost t] 
industry and self-denial. ‘They may come 01 
some piece of unwonted luck has given th 
tunity to demonstrate their genius; ye 
competition of rivals who have smaller:al 
pleasant to have about and-who have nol 
well-wishers, may keep them down. 

The attributes of the young prince, una 
some solider traits of mind or character, rar 
to the top of his profession. Young princes 
tably exhibit the defects of their qualities. § 
off by a little adversity; others by more p} 
they can bear. Not infrequently they set 
selves and succeed as business bringers whi 
real brain work among underpaid employ: 
even build up large and lucrative practices a 
figures in public estimation; yet the reputa) 
among fellow practitioners of their own q 
only reputation that counts for much—is 1) 
it deserves to be. If only the young prs 
plodders or geniuses as well, and the plodde; 
could be young princes, the world would 1 
and, as some improver of Shakspere has st/eg 
month would have an R in it. 
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OW that the automobile has bei rol 
means of almost everyone, and t 
an essential part of his equipment, it is no’ 
to “sell” the good-roads idea. Perhaps 
‘a little to the other extreme. 
America is continent-wide and roads a s 
countless lines on the human palm. In hik 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the B 
Roads, estimates that there are twenty’ 
thousand miles of roads in the United 8) 
twenty-five hundred thousand are still unil 
task is therefore one of such magnitude th 
how enthusiastically we approach it, we ci 
do more than scratch its surface in many y 
pletion of any great undertaking may bel 
too reckless expenditure of energy at the 
steady, with a careful apportioning of stre! 
whole route, is the only plan that yields 
So long as road building is even partiall 
program will be handicapped. By squee: ir! 
out we could enlarge the scope of the work 
to the burden of taxation. We want moré 
course, but fewer politicians to handle ' 
more miles to the dollar, not more mi 
We are digging down pretty deeply a 
bad roads and solvency than too mar 
bankruptcy. There can be no gainsa; 
the improvement of highwayg i is one ol 
of national tasks. A: good: Toad is @ 
every community along it. 
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wo years the United States has done some- 
ver was done before. To learn the trick of 
) add untold billions to national wealth. 
we have finally learned the trick, having 
ht to make a second attempt decidedly 
w know indubitably that it can be done. 
e United States did it, but the assistance 
e Federal Government was an important 
tor. In that respect we got handsome 
d gold dollars, on our tax receipts. 

} take exact measurements of an industrial 
ckage and casualties are strewn all over 
lit judging by such measurements as we 
that began three years ago this fall was 
and extensive ever known. To find one 
ymparison with it you must turn back to 
intry was four years recovering from that 
—a dismal period, with cold and smoke- 
g up above empty factories like grotesque 
sad industry, and weather-beaten signs 
y2d”’ tacked to locked gates, and Coxey’s 
aployed tramping the country. 
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the alley. In spite of the policeman the crowd breaks 
into the alley to meet the boys, thrusting out its pennies, 
snatching at the papers, then scattering to every near- 
by spot where a newspaper can be unfolded and read. 
The front pages, containing mere news, are impatiently 
flung away. And, shades of Greeley! the editorial page, 
containing the most illuminating interpretation of current 
events, is shed into the gutter without a glance. Some- 
times, in the pangs of wounded vanity, I am tempted to 
say, ‘“‘Sir—or madam—you are making a great mistake. 
Take that page home and improve your mind with it this 
evening.”’ But it gets no more attention than the bit of 
paper in which a famished man’s sandwich is wrapped. 
All pages are tossed away until those are reached which 
contain the want ads. There the columns headed Help 
Wanted—all too few—are eagerly scanned. Those readers 
who see the glimmer of a chance for themselves hurry away 
to apply for the job—but others are hurrying too. There 
are a good many young women and girls in the crowd— 
one here who by coming early has secured a preferred place 
next the alley. She is biting a corner of her lip in nervous 
tension as she waits for the little ragamuffins to appear in 
the alley. Finding a strange young man looking at her, 
she flushes and turns away 
her face with some shame 
for haying been seen in 


Now How Do You Stop the Darn Thing? 


That indelible picture, repeated months on end, is only 
a little bit of what industrial depression means in terms of 
actual life. Economists write of it in fine scientific detach- 
ment, and construct very ingenious logarithmic charts to 
illustrate it. But there is no use in our talking about it at 
all unless we have in mind what a wholly abominable thing 
it isin terms of actual human life. Humanly it means want 
and degradation. 


Starting the Wheels With Wheat 


HE depression that followed the smash of 1893 lasted 

with greater or less intensity for about four years. Then 
we had a big wheat crop and by an unusual combination of 
circumstances the countries that chiefly competed with 
us in the wheat export trade had very poor crops. Our 
wheat position was so strong that Joseph Leiter immortal- 
ized and nearly ruined himself trying to bull the crop. 
Wheat exports rose to $215,000,000 from only $91,000,000 
in 1896, which was about the bottom of the depression. 
That powerful bracer started the wheels going all along 
the line, 

The next great smash back of 1893 happened in 1873, 
and its depressing results continued for several years. 
Students of the subject generally agree that the huge wheat 
exports of 1879 played a decisive réle in getting us defi- 
nitely set up on our feet and insuring 
the resumption of specie payments. 
Therefore, to judge by the past, it 
would take several years to recover 
fully from such a smash as that of 
1920-21, and the decisive upturn in 
affairs would come from some notable 
expansion of exports. But in 1921 
the outlook for a decided expansion 
of exports was of the gloomiest, and 
if we were to judge by ’73 and ’93 we 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Everything's 
Nothing But — 


F COURSE we still 
() talk about money, 
And baseball and ten- 
nis and such. 
We flirt with philosophy, 
Einstein, theosophy, 
Though they don’t bother us 
much. 
The bee only thinks about 
honey, 
The under dog dreams of 
above; 
But out of our sanity 
All of humanity 
Thinks about nothing but 
love! 
The proof is our novels, our 
movies and plays; 
We're filled with it, thrilled 
with it all of our 
days! 


“Who did she marry?” 
“T think it was Harry.” 
“T’ll meet you at seven to- 
morrow.” 
““How does she stand 
him?” 
“Of course she will land 
him.” 
‘—— and I’ll get the ring, for I’ll borrow 
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ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


The Fine Arts Yield to the Influence of 100 Per Cent Efficiency Methods and Quantity Production best collect l 


” 


tea-room proprietresses, art students and unappreciated 


Gossip, proposal, a “Yes” or a “No”? — actors. 

That’s where our thought and our eloquence go; Here is the result; apply to any agent, no trouble to 
One thing commands all our pull and our shove show goods, send cash—neither money order nor check— 
EKverything’s nothing but love! with order: 


The great international doctor, 
The wealthy retailer of chalk, 
Young Percy van Astor, or 
His union plasterer— 
—— what is the theme of their talk? 
The emeritus cocktail decocter, 
The breeder of pigeon and dove, 
Yes, all femininity 
And masculinity 
Think about nothing but love! 
The proof: just look inward, and then you 
will spy 
You're filled with it, thrilled with it, even 
as I! 


“Gee, she’s a pippin!”’ 
“T think he is rippin’.” 
“Then Geraldine told him, she told 
him aM 
“Oh, I’ll take Mabel.’ 
“Why, dearest, I’m able ——” 
“You've got to be clever, to hold him.” 
Chatter, proposal, a “No” or a “Yes”? — 
Both of them mean just the same thing, I 
guess; 
One thing is all things below or above— 
Everything’s nothing but love. 
—Clement Wood. 


Unreal Real Estate 


4 DNs real-estate operators of New York 
are weeping over the fact that the ar- 
tistic denizens of Greenwich Village are 
rapidly deserting that temperamental lo- 
cality for Hoboken, Brooklyn, and other 
great open spaces where anyone can take 
his or her individuality out for a romp 
unhindered, and the subconscious is used 
instead of the Subway. 

This naturally leaves the former haunts 
of the intelligentzia uninhabited, at the 
same time offering exceptional opportu- 
nities for the fall quota of newcomers to 
New York to secure living and, in some 
cases, eating accommodations for the win- 
ter season. 

Having once paid rent myself, I know 
what a struggle real-estate men have to 
get money, and to help them out of this 
sudden slump in their market I have 
made a survey of some of the best bar- 
gains the Village now has for embryonic 


1, THE ATrapoy Artic. A delightfully notorious spot, 
actually over a real stable, with horses, and so forth. Stairs 
leading up to it are in good condition at present, but can 
easily be made unsafe. Not a piece of modern plumbing 
in the place. A real buy. 


BE A % : ew! 
“e ORAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS more, We kin rememb 
There, Now, You've Been Eating Green Apples, and Mother’ll Have to Punish You”’ 
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never been y 
skylight ale 


south of J 
Square. Tenant can have use of six oil pain’ 
style for hanging on walls as examples of oy| 
quick. 

5. THE GOING Down. Elevator apartni 
reconditioned freight elevator. As glue inst 
used in construction, it will probably fall 
year. No modern improvements. Wha’ 
want? 

6. THE GOLDFISH BowL. Abandoned eon! 
of glass broken. No privacy at all. Run 
27 leaks. Hot in summer¢ 
Yours for the asking, | 

7. THE TINDER Tore 
wooden house, no fire escie 
fire trap. Make great he 
for fire bug. Bring youvy 
Will exchange for new 
bill, or what have you? | 


And thought this fair dame | 
As he strummed his soft mith 
Plinkety plink plink, ll 


Her husband, a brave mat or 
Soon got soreoviteh—pacecht 
He grabbed hold of his sit 
And the music went sometiij: 
Spankety spank spank, i 
spank, spankety spans? 


hs 


Noises 

H, FER th’ dandy ole} 
days when nothin’ dis 

an’ serenity o’ th’ commu 
casional grind organ! O# 
livin’ agin through that® 
leadin’ up t’ th’ first a 
we could think fer an’ ht! 
an’ cross th’ street with if 
even Hi Henry’s minstrel 
t’ th’ ears, an’ th’ fire # 
Nothin’s done quietly an® 
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~and such wonderful 
Tomato Sauce 


“No wonder Campbell’s Beans are _ 
famous,” you'll say. These rich, 
substantial beans with their tasty 
tomato sauce are a tempting dish 
your appetite is always eager to enjoy! 
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XXIV 


OUR days later Rufus Billop, against the advice of 
i physician and the peppery protests of his nurse, 

basked in the afternoon sun that flooded the court. 
He had counted the days. His garniture of swathings was 
but slightly diminished and the scalp cuts still showed the 
stiches that held their edges together, but he must be out 
for a first view of the restored Luxton. 

Miss Hicks left him there after a few professional 
touches. She left him in a determined manner, with a look 
of bitter resolution her charge was not let tosee. She went 
sturdily through the house, out the front door, and sta- 
tioned herself in an ambush convenient to the intersection 
of the garage driveway with the public road. 

‘A rustic bench had been tastefully placed at this spot, a 
sprightly fancy of the landscape gardener’s, who had prob- 
ably. not expected people to sit init. It was meant to look 
well against its background of perennial greens, and Miss 
Hicks was undoubtedly the first person who had ever 
reduced it to mere furniture. $he sat there firmly, how- 
ever, and applied herself to the book she had brought. Her 
resolute poise advertised that she would remain there 
forever if need be. 

When she had read for the better part of an hour, the 
mild hum of an approaching car distracted her. She 
looked up, saw the refurbished Luxton swing out for a turn 
into the driveway, and hailed it with an imperative ges- 
ture. The car halted and Miss Hicks spoke to the driver in 
chill, measured tones. 

“You turn right around with that thing and take it back 
to theshop—somewhere, anywhere. Doyou understand?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Claude Titus in equally chill tones. 

“Mr. Billop isn’t in any state to see that car. It will 
excite him, and I have trouble enough already. © Keep it 
out of his sight until I say he can see it, or wv 

“But listen, lady! I’m working for Mr. Billop, and he 
says ——” 

“Boy, you won’t be working for anyone at all if you 
don’t do what I say. Get that clear. He’s not to see his 
old car for several days yet. He’s still on edge, don’t you 
understand, from the shock he got.” 

“But what am I goin’ to tell him?” Claude Titus had 
met his superior; he now merely pleaded. “‘What’ll I say? 
I told him four days, and she’s out in four; and I ought to 
make good after the way I been standin’ over them garage 
rats night and day to speed up the job. Think of me, lady!”’ 

Miss Hicks studied Claude coldly; she studied his face 
and he stopped chewing gum; she lowered her eyes to his 
sweater and he nervously edged his coat together; she 
glanced down at his feet and Claude tried to hide his tan 
shoes with the box toes, though he had thought especially 
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Close by This Corner a VacantsEyed Man, Apparently Lost in Reverie, Flushed the Roadway With Clear, Sparkling Water From a Thick Hose 


well of them before this chilling inspection. Miss Hicks 
glanced up again at his face. 

“Tell him some good lie,” she coolly directed. ‘‘What do 
I know about your old garage business? Tell him some- 
thing broke down. You know your trade; I don’t.” 

“T got it, lady! The scratch! All right, if you say so. 
But if he ever finds it out ——’”’ 

“Don’t be silly!”’ said Miss Hicks, and left Claude. 

He examined her closely now, as he had tried to do when 
she faced him. Even going from him, she radiated com- 
mand. He did not dream of disputing her orders. 

Miss Hicks was reading to her charge when Claude came 
an hour later with explanations and apologies to the im- 
patient owner of the Luxton. The scratch had proved to 
be pretty deep. Claude had taken it on himself to order 
it took care of. He didn’t know how much time they’d 
need, but when they had it done he’d telephone. 

“When you telephone, ask for me,” said Miss Hicks 
kindly. “I'll be glad to take the message, and I do hope 
it’s soon,”’ she added, with cold, hard eyes on Claude. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, and slunk again from her 
presence. ; 

The car’s owner drew a long breath. 

“Whew! It’s almost a relief! I’d got so worked up 
about seeing heragain!”” Herelaxed in evident satisfaction. 

“Yes?” said Miss Hicks, 

“Anyway, I could hardly have gone out today, with 
everyone making so much fuss.” 

“No?” said Miss Hicks, and resumed her reading. She 
had at last, in a case of books that appeared as “library”’ 
on the Clinch inventory of furnishings, found one that, 
thus far, suited her. It had not been easy to find. Her 
charge had at first demanded a rereading of the adventures 
of Edgar Wyatt, especially the portions that told how to 
ride through a fence and how to be struck by a fast train. 

Miss Hicks, it appeared, had mislaid the magazine and 
search failed to reveal it. They compromised on a novel in 
which the hero was an aviator who rescued a tall, willowy 
blonde from the depths of an African forest, whither she 
was lured by the scoundrel she believed to be a gentleman. 
The listener interrupted this reading frequently by disclos- 
ing parts of his own plan to take up aviation. He did not 
say that he meant to perform stunts; merely that he 
meant to learn flying at a perfectly reliable aviation field 
he had often passed in the Luxton. Miss Hicks presently 
alleged—at the thrilling middle of that daring rescue by 
airplane—that she found the book stupid and begged to be 
allowed to choose something else. 

She had found another novel that looked promising, only 
to discover that the hero, on a search for pirate gold, 
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donned a diver’s suit and descended in 
sea water. The listener became interes 
and wondered how it felt to go down 
wondered, more pointedly, if there weil 
coast, close by. Of course it would b 
air you wanted pumped down to you 

Miss Hicks mislaid this book una) 
other had to be found when the next 1| 
She looked cursorily through the bo} 


where unadventurous people had tea or} 
dressed for dinner, the heroine with} 
named Hawkins. But in a very early) 
house limped into the fine old ‘oak-pz 
of the East Wing and told the heroine: 
had crocked himself with his motorey\ 
This book was, for reasons plausibl? 
doned. It was not mislaid with the | 
aviator and the deep-sea diver, which? 
table of Miss Hicks, and which no ¢t 
prevent her from finishing in privacy! 
stored to the Clinch villa library. Mishi 
uinely bored by its excessive tea drin! 
Then she found one that was, appéil 
a book about English country life, but It 
day people in it who were content to 
death too cordially; and it had no La 
a lithe, boyish figure. Miss Hicks hal 
boyish figure, like the girl that camy 
blower. She considered this no figur‘| 
chested thing! 
The name of the new book was Crit 
with deepening satisfaction. i 
time when there were not so many i; 
and, of the few in existence, none set 
popularized. It wasn’t a story to % 
because little happened—the faintest® 
ings—but she read on because for son! 
her charge. Not since the beginnin) 


or planned new exploits with airplai 
motorcycles. The book seed a 
She wished it had been thicker. 

As the gentle tide of Cranford a 
was tasting a new savor in life; thi! 
persisting life, born of the god Motic 
had given Motion its way with him# 
visible, intangible, impersonal deity? 
through mechanisms like his own 
all his rejoicing fibers. Motion w 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
a good time with Miss Hicks, though she was not self- 
conscious about its presence. She hadn’t read the books; 
didn’t know that science was cunning up to the limits of 
matter and afraid to guess at the god behind them— 
ignoring, even denying, the all-pervasive cause of scientists 
and laboratories. 

It had always been so—the unconscious working to be- 
come conscious. All those delightful persons in Cranford— 
it had worked on them. 

“That was life too,” he musingly instructed the reader; 
“throbbing back there, not caring, except to know that 
new machines were coming along when the old ones wore 
out; not caring that the old ones rusted out with worry 
and fear—fear of doing things they wanted to.” 

“These people—they’re only make-believes,’”’ said the 
concrete Miss Hicks. 

“What are we?” he retorted. 

“Some more of your ‘only’ talk!” 

“You’re right—instinctiv sit because you feel only the 
want to live; it’s all you recognize.’ He mused, recalling 
Cleaver’s imagined pageant of the innumerable, futile dead 
since time’s beginning. “‘That’s all it’s been wise to feel 
since the ape man shambled out of a forest; driven out, of 
course, for we don’t leave any forest till we have to. There 
he was, afraid of everything! He was probably afraid to 
stand up; it wasn’t natural and something would happen 
to him, sure! But he did, finally, and began scowling at 
the stars and finding new things to be afraid of—always 
afraid. He died, and some others came along, just as 
afraid, and they died—all those old families and tribes and 
nations—people afraid of almost everything, almost afraider 
of life than of death. Of course, some weren’t:; the old 
arrogant kings and lovely queens, some of those weren’t 
afraid to live.” 

“Lots of them got murdered for it too,” said Miss Hicks. 

“Of course, but they were still winners if they hadn’t 
been afraid. If I knew anything, any least little thing, I 
was afraid of I’d go right off and do it—do it good and 
hard. It’s all that He regarded rs condescendingly. 
“You call it God, don’t you? Well, the term has been 
discarded by thinkers, but I can still talk the jargon—it’s 
all God wants. If I ever catch myself being afraid of 
anything again 

“TIsn’t that just like you!’”’ demanded Miss Hicks. 
“T wish you’d stop it—or go get killed by something if you 
simply have to. All that talk about old kings that were 


He Looked Down at the Black Head, Clumsily Trying to Comfort It. 


always getting stabbed through a curtain in the most dis- 
graceful way, or having poison put in their old wine! Or 
fighting wars over some silly dispute! Doing it to show off, 


that’s all! You make me so —— If you go up in one of 
those flying things I’ll never —— Why can’t you be 
sensible?”’ 

She was glaring at him. He returned the glare until she 
quit. 


“T used to be sensible,” he said. “‘I was sensible and 
careful all my life, till you—well, till I found I’d grown 
Wings.” 

“Fudge!’’ said Miss Hicks, and read Cranford again 
with an irritation not befitting its pastel serenity. 

She kept him listening to this and other censored tales 
another week, until it was plain she could no longer pre- 
vail over his restiveness. She divined the precise moment 
at which his rebellion would carry him beyond the confines 
of mere petulance, and precisely at that moment she said, 
“Why on earth don’t you go out in that old car again? 
You simply wear me down, fretting this way.” 

He stared at her. 

“Why—why, I thought you 

“T wanted to suggest it days and days ago,’ she went on 
calmly, “but I thought it would look as if I was tired of 
my job.” 

“But you kept saying —— 

“Nonsense! What’s that got to do with it?” Thus 
abruptly Miss Hicks closed the interview, and that day to 
the twice-daily appeal of Claude Titus she responded, 
“Oh, stop whining so much, and bring that old thing 
around! i 


” 


” 


Have it over! 

Obscuring with a cap the shaven spots on his scalp, 
Rufus Billop went out to greet the rejuvenated Luxton. 
Fondly he surveyed its restored perfection of line. Ten- 
derly he put the gear into retrograde, eased up the clutch 
with insidious subtlety, laid caressing hands on the wheel 
and backed out under the glare of Miss Hicks, who pre- 
tended to be glaring at something else. 

“Now!” he said to Buzz Titus. 

“Now!” returned Buzz. 

He was back for dinner with glowing reports of the 
Luxton’s behavior. You couldn’t faze a Luxton with a few 
dents and scratches. He drove another day and was 
noticeably less enthusiastic. He talked less about Luxtons. 
He seemed to think of other matters. 

“That awful old fever is wearing off,”” Miss Hicks told 
Aunt Beulah. 


This Was Curious, He Thought. 


Septe, 


“Tt did with me,’’ assented Aunt Beulah. 
got the little bus I was crazy for speed. Th 
and now I don’t suffer a bit when other e: 
of me.”’ 

After three more days both women we 
relieved. The owner said almost nothing 9 
was driving out each day, but now he seer 
vehicular propulsion as a matter of cours¢ 
incident of an orderly life. On the fourth d: 
with a noticeable limp and a wide abrasi 
cheek. But this alarmed no one after hi 
The minor casualties had been sustained as 
trian. He had slipped off the wet step of t 
they had lunched—a man was watering flow 
harm done; knee a little lame. 

Miss Hicks cheerfully treated the cheek y 
solution. The future looked bright to her, } 
had he said of the car’s speed, and then only 
He was getting safely used to it. He even 
tomorrow she would stand idle. Although 1 
would not prevent his riding, or even driyi: 
bored by the car. Give her a day’s rest. Mon 
about every day; same old roads, same olc 
gas and oil. And tomorrow he was bound te 

“All right,” said Miss Hicks to Aunt Beul 
that sale with you tomorrow.’ | 

“Oh, what a relief!’’ She explained tia 
relief to her idly listening nephew. ‘‘ You do 
a bargain sale is! They’re awful—woment 
I get rattled. Those girls rattle me. I tak 
want. But this creature’’—she turned ad 
Miss Hicks—“‘she’s never rattled. Keeps 
ought to see her put those high-and-mighty; 
their place! You ought to watch her once! 
to a counter and pick up a silk-and-lace e¢ 
nine dollars if it’s worth a cent—pick it up¥ 
her fingers, mind you, like it was some ho 
found on an ash heap; and then she'll let it 
too disgusting for words; and then she’ll 
kind of contemptuous, stare at her hair and! 
her hands, till the girl thinks something is w 
of her hair and twitches the neck of her wai 
it behind to make sure it’s right, and look 
the matter of her hands; and after that s 
thing, so polite. My, I wish I could doit! 
a gift. You just ought to watch her!” i 

(Continued on Page 70) 


What Should, What Could She Do? What Did it Mean? 
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VERY line and curve in the 
design of this new Hupmo- 
bile Sedan contributes to beauty 
and comfort such as no Hupmo- 
bile has ever had before. 


But its greater superiority is a 
kind and degree of performance 
that not only bespeaks engi- 
neering achievement of the first 
order, but singles out this car 
among all cars. 


At no time have we been able 
to build enough closed cars to 
supply all those who wanted 
them; and this new Sedan is so 
attractive that it is certain to 
make a sharp increase in the 
already heavy demand. 


edan body is designed and built in the Hupp shops. To far more sprightliness than any Hupmobile before it, driving 
uty is added all the strength and lasting qualities that go the Sedan is pure pleasure, even for great distances. 


the -li i is. -.. ; 
ne wonderfully long-lived Hupmobile chassis The new clutch and transmission mean silent gear changes, no 


}9 cowl to the higher radiator the line is long and sweeping, matter what the speed or circumstance. 
the rear corners are broadly rounded. 


‘dows are broader and not so high, adding much to the 
S attractiveness. 


There is a harmony of interior and exterior color scheme that 
is very pleasing. 


Upholstery is handsome gray cloth, with a distinct blue 
stripe. Exterior finish isa new Hupmobile blue, also with blue 
a striping. Equipment is complete, including rear view mirror; 
a mcreased engine power, unprecedented smoothness, and and hardware is bright nickel in finish. 


“longer wheelbase and springs give the sedan, both in front 
Mrear, entirely new and better riding qualities. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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WinliCl ARE WE OFFERED IN ANTIQUES TODAY? iM 
By Elizabeth Shackleton 


This was the withering dictum of the 

customhouse at the American port of 
entry when a carefully crated Welsh dresser 
of oak, chosen by two friends of mine in 
England, was opened for inspection, under 
the claimed exemption of a work of art 
over one hundred years old. England has 
not had a supply of old oak equal to the 
demand, and the shops for over twenty 
years have been full of reconstructed or 
make-believe old oak which has been sold 
either frankly as reproductions or skillfully 
shoved off as genuine, depending on dealer 
and purchaser. The old saying that it takes 
two to make a bargain is never truer than 
when antiques are sold. 

Our own Department of Commerce, em- 
phasizing special needs in foreign countries, 
and the desirability of American exporters’ 
knowledge of them, tells of an American 
who sent oak lumber abroad of so poor a 
grade and so worm-bored that it found no 
market. Facing heavy loss, the exporter 
found his way to an antique factory where 
they were keen for wormholes and imper- 
fections, and established a profitable con- 
nection—a sort of lived-happily-ever-after 
affair. 

A good gauge for buying abroad is to 
know what the citizens of a country think 
of a thing. The man who whispers in your 
ear at Pompeii that he has the right to sift 
ashes at the excavations, the museum guard 
who promises to place an amphora in your 
hotel room, does not try his guile on a 
native. All English buyers are very cau- 
tious in acquiring old oak; they want to 
know something about its origin. They 
know where their finds came from. An old 
date-carved chair—1618, as I remember— 
had a long tale connected with how it was 
found in a Scotch kitchen, sawed short for 
fireside baby tending and traded for a black 
silk dress, and then restored as to leg ends. 
Its established authenticity was its im- 
portant asset. This was the prized posses- 
sion of a wary and acute antiquarian, a 
member of the Royal Society. He had not 
acquired a Jacobean chair, dated, from 
a sidewalk display on an Edinburgh street. 
Why should an American think he could? One 
can buy Windsor chairs and simple Chip- 
pendales, beautiful as they are, without 
danger; but high-priced rarities provoke 
prevarications. When hundreds of dollars 
are parted with, the deal is in wares that it 
would be profitable to forge. 


ik IS neither old nor a work of art!” 


Bait for Catching Buyers 


This brings to mind an expert’s Waterloo, 
told me within a month by the victim. Old 
oak is an inherited hobby in her family. 
Her forbears have gathered it apprecia- 
tively for two hundred years, and she has 
lived with it and knows it. She and a 
friend saw at a small and exclusive London 
shop a joint stool—seat-high, four-legged, 
low-braced, nutty-brown, good, old, de- 
sirable, genuine beyond doubt. The price, 
a little high, was yet within reason. Happy 
in such a find, and in the opinion and ad- 
vice of such an authority, the friend bought 
it and ordered it sent home next day. 
Weeks passed before they again met, and 
then the tea tray was set on the new joint 
stool by the fire. 
It failed to meet 
with enthusiasm. 
The authority on 
oak had awful mis- 
givings. It wasthe 
same, but not the 
same. Itwas care- 
fully scrutinized— 
it was a reproduc- 
tion! 

Next morning, 
thoroughly in- 
censed, for it had 
been guaranteed, 
the friends went 
back with the joint 
stool and de- 
manded reparation 
and explanation. 
It was just what 
they had bought, 
said the dealer. 


DRAWN BY ROONEY THOMSON 


“Tt is not,” said the two, and so firm 
were they, and so well known in name, 
that finally the dealer agreed to take it 
back, and did. Passing a few weeks later, 
again in the window was the good old stool, 
undoubtedly genuine! Again in went the 
expert and priced the stool. The dealer 
hesitated and fumbled, but finally named 
the price. The expert laid down the money 
and seized the stool to put it in a cab then 
and there with her own hands. In despair, 
the dealer begged off on the sale. It didn’t 
belong to him—he couldn’t sell. Each held 
onto the stool and pulled, but into the cab 
it went. 

After much quizzing, this was found to 
be the plan: 

This good joint stool, old and genuine, 
was owned by a maker of copies. He sold 
a copy to a dealer, with the loan of the old 
one to sell it by. The original was dis- 
played and sold readily, but the copy was 
delivered and the original was then trans- 
ferred to a shop in another part of London 
to serve as bait for another copy. 

Elaborate and slow? Yes, but profitable. 
They planned to have that original as a 
bait in perpetuity, not reckoning on the ret- 
ribution dealt out to them. 


Tests of Age, True and False 


Another scheme for cheating in antiques 
is the delivery to Americans of something 
quite different from what was purchased, 
trusting to the months that will pass before 
the purchase will be seen, to distance and 
to difficulty of proof. Just before the war, 
in Melrose, I helped choose a very beauti- 
ful pierced brass fender, of unusually good 
workmanship, strong and long, for a family 
fireplace very well known tome. The width 
of the fireplace necessitated a broad, gen- 
erous fender. The purchase was packed 
for shipment and was sent, in bond, to its 
destination. I did not see it at the old fire- 
place for five years. Then I found it was 
not the same fender at all that had been 
bought! It was too short and not at all 
distinguished. What can one do? It is not 
always possible to carry a purchase away 
oneself. 

In the great majority of cases, of course, 
one gets exactly what one buys. Therefore 
a sort of standard must be in each buyer’s 
mind when he buys an old thing. A reason- 
able possibility of authenticity is essential. 
Look it over not too credulously yourself. 
Be familiar with a genuine counterpart. 
Museums, castles, old mansions, open to 
all, give you that opportunity. Touch, 
sight and heft, as the New Englanders ex- 
press it, are better helps toa good decision 
than what a dealer tells. You can listen to 
him while you are doing a little investigat- 
ing of your own. Dovetailing in corners, 
old mortise-and-tenon framing, handmade 
screws, drawer pulls secured on the back by 
brass nuts, or at any rate not machine ones, 
the condition of the slides of drawers, the 
feel of old much-handled wood—these are 
the c-a-t, cat, of antique furniture, and 
most copies fail in these. 


Personally, I regard ink spills on furni- 
ture, if too manifest, as a sign that some- 
body has something to falsify. Neither are 
dents, bruises and breaks necessities of age. 
A hundred years of careful dusting does not 
damage the thing dusted. But the most 
gentle use will wear the slides of drawers, 
and if they are worn or reset it is an evi- 
dence of age. I suppose these could be imi- 
tated and put in, but are you paying so 
great a sum that such a thing would be 
profitable? 

Take, for example, the little under- 
braced, bracket-winged, queer little oak 
tables often called butterfly; cottage furni- 
ture, as the English call all such simple, 
village-made things; they are as easy to 
reproduce as to make originally. Such little 
tables bring great prices for their rarity, not 
for their workmanship. Being in great de- 
mand, they are often made out of the re- 
cut parts of two old tables, and this is a 
form of deception most difficult to detect. 

Restored and refinished, they are simply 
not capable of proof of age by looking. Un- 
touched condition and information of ori- 
gin, not hazy but reliable, are necessary to 
a safe purchase. In a fine shop, shiny and 
neat, at a great price, they may be easy to 
buy; but they will not be a source of con- 
fidence or pride afterwards. 

Purchasers are so credulous that one can- 
not blame dealers for selling new things to 
them as antiques. Demands are often very 
difficult, even impossible, to fill. One dealer 
tells me he sells eighty old mirrors a year of 
a date previous to 1815. Where can he go 
to get eighty old mirrors off their hooks, six or 
seven every month—picture his activity— 
from eighty old walls? He may do it for a 
year or two; but the restored, the im- 
proved, the manufactured are also offered 
him, and rapid is the descent to the un- 
veracious. 


Supplying the Demand 


A great London auction shop, where 
yearly great quantities of the finest things 
in Great Britain go under the hammer, fills 
its rooms and its coffers in a unique way. 
They have an advertisement fourteen 
inches by seven, half picture, half text. It 
is not announcing a sale. They have no 
difficulty in selling. The world is ready to 
buy old silver and choice furniture and old 
porcelains, waiting with much money to do 
it. The problem is to attract the things 
that are to be sold! They keep up a change 
of text; but let us take a December adver- 
tisement. Money is needed at the holi- 
days and probably they have that in mind. 
This advertisement shows line drawings of 
fourteen pieces of old silver, mirror, little 
coffers, trays, jewel boxes, toilet boxes, 
brushes—lovely things, graceful, each one 
a study. Below are the hall marks and the 
little crown-topped initials L. A. and on 
others P. L. In the text is a pleasant run- 
ning disquisition, telling that the pieces 
illustrated sold for thirty-three thousand 
pounds and that they were Paul Lamerie’s 
work in the time of Queen Anne. Below are 
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CORP bbe LOY SOR MOET: 


ae Four-passenger Coupe 
ndard of Comparison 


HE new Buick four-cylinder Coupe provides roomy 
comfort for four passengers. The wide seat for two, 
placed well back from the comfortable driver’s position, 
and the cushioned folding chair for a fourth occupant, 
are designed and arranged with more than ample space 
for restful ease. A new Buick valve-in-head engine 
provides greater power, while proved Buick four-wheel 
brakes bring greater driving safety. 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE B UL Ti; B UsbeCrk WILL BYU T-LeD THEM 
et ee Se a eee a OM Ea EE 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLint, MiIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Oy 


From an actual photograph 


““We wanted dependability in 
pneumatic truck tires. We found 
itin Goodyear Cords. They have 
reduced breakage and helped us 
make more deliveries. On the 
cobble streets of Boston they ride 
as surely and buoyantly as on 
country roads.’? —THE S. M. 
HOWES COMPANY, Charles- 
town, Mass. 


Depend on Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires for 
the utmost in traction, 
cushioning and long, 
economicalwear. They 
are massive and rugged 
—built by the exclu- 
sively Goodyear group- 
ply method that pre- 
vents internal friction 
and guarantees longer 
life. Their heavier side- 
walls resist rut and 
curb wear. They have 
the powerful, non-skid 
All-Weather Tread. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
suspicious forever of any very elaborate 
specimen if not buyable at alower price than 
it could now be made for—and leaves you 
none too sure then. 

Five years ago in Etruria, the Wedgwood 
place, I was told by the curator that an old 
doctor’s household things were to be sold in 
Hanley, and that the museum wanted two 
things; but that it would be an opportu- 
nity for us to try for the other genuine old 
ware. Here was a chance and we took it! 
Standing—there were no chairs—all after- 
noon in a small-town auction room, an 
eternity of the commonplace was sold. 
Finally up came the Wedgwood. The mu- 
seum agents got theirs. The rest was not 
quite an ideal design for an investment, but 
it was bid for and lost. One good basalt 
jug was finally gathered in. You have to 
work to get the genuine. 

In Paris this spring, walking on a little 
street called the Rue Madame, I stood and 
watched a series of shops where things are 
being made in antique form. What selling 
fate were they destined for? Were they 
antiques in the making or frank reproduc- 
tions? Were these men making turnips, as 
bogus art treasures are called in Paris? If 
so, they were not very clever, for the wood 
was of the freshest. 

Looking at these being made, the words 
of a shop owner near by came to mind: 
“T have been in business since my youth; 
I only know old chairs.” 


In French Antique Shops 


In Nancy, and in the south of France and 
in Paris, I saw little Louis XV coiffeuses— 
little dressing tables with drawers and a top 
curiously unfolding into a set-up mirror, 
dressing boxes, and so on. All were exactly 
the same model, slender, slightly bowed 
legs, inlaid, tablelike when closed—a most 
attractive piece of furniture and a type ex- 
isting in sought-for pieces of Hepplewhite 
design in England and America. Eight 
hundred and fifty frances was the price, and 
the dealers seemed a little uneasy when you 
looked at these tables very closely. I saw 
perhaps six in all, quite alike, quite crudely 
veneered, and all reproductions, I felt sure. 
Such dressing tables are in demand, and 
there are not enough veritable specimens 
to supply the need. 

There are some places and dealers who 
fill you with a feeling of confidence. There 
is a little shop in the Rue St.-Placide, a 
narrow street away from hotel traffic,| but 
very accessible. The brightest of little old 
women is in charge. There were not thirty 
things in the shop; they were few and fine. 
Nothing but the veritable, she tells you 
with pride, and their shop’s reputation 
stands for forty years. A mahogany dining 
table, in three parts, with tapering legs, 
spades at their feet, and rounded table 
ends, is three hundred francs. Now we 
haven’t been buying such tables in America 
for twenty dollars in many years, either 
genuine or new—nor for two hundred dol- 
lars, either! There was an oval, rimmed 
mahogany tray, forty inches the long way, 
with curved, fleur-de-lys wooden handles, 
for ten dollars, the finest I have ever seen. 
There was a little back room with just one 
thing in it—a perfect old chaise longue in 
two parts. There was a guéridon, a tripod 
candle stand, a beauty, named for a char- 
acter in comedy, for the French find great 
humor in a table with a central shaft, for 
some reason known to themselves. 

This shop yielded a tray, very large and 
with a rim, very cheap to redecorate; a 
brass-bound inlaid satinwood box for ten 
francs, and two miniatures. I never saw 
another customer there; but several things 
were sold, and four were gone in the two 
weeks I kept looking in. No American 
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could keep a shop on this; but a French- 
woman can and does. 

One curious feature of antique shopkeep- 
ing in France is that there are two types of 
dealers—one a sort of curator-gentleman, 
the kind that surely would not be caught 
dusting his own wares, yet must make ends 
meet on a very meager income. The other 
type, both men and women, are busy, 
brushing, polishing workers, keen and in- 
teresting. The attitude of both kinds is 
curious. They do not appear eager to sell. 
I never knew one to try to hold onto a 
prospective purchaser if he wanted to get 
away. A stirring of conscience at the awful 
feeling of not having enough money to buy 
a ticket home or finish out a year gets you 
away from any of them without effort. The 
prices are often so small it is hard to leave 
unbought the things that are offered. 

One delightful thing about buying old 
things in France, in their unrestored condi- 
tion, thus practically assuring against fraud, 
is the fact that repairers are so common. In 
one hour’s walk in the neighborhood of the 
Boulevard Montparnasse and the Raspail, 
I passed a gilder with four workmen and 
stopped to see him dab on gold leaf. He 
had a mirror frame and two chairs waiting 
to be done, besides the frames for his mod- 
ern orders; saw a sign, Lace Mender, and 
watched her skillful stitches as she worked 
in her window; saw a man mending pewter 
on the RueSt.-Sulpice—not an easy task, as 
those know who have asked a plumber to 
try, only to see a tankard melt under his 
iron. Stoppeurs weaving in the very tex- 
ture of torn cloth are everywhere. Along 
the boulevard, in a little shop, two women 
were working at tapestry-mending frames, 
reénforcing and filling in Aubusson and 
point and petit point chair covers, which 
had been removed and cleaned and were 
now going through their hands and would 
go on the chairs again, fresh and strong. It 
is important to realize the advantage of all 
this restoration. A broken or injured ob- 
ject of beauty can easily be restored. The 
china mender goes through the streets 
every morning tootling on a little flageolet, 
and sits down by the curb to rivet and 
cement, in unnoticed comfort. With us, 
restoration is difficult and costly. 


Expert Opinions on Snuffboxes 


Cabinetmakers, so few and far between 
in America, are everywhere on French 
streets. There is a place on the Rue Ber- 
nard Palissy, where the wife tends two 
shops, all gay with armoires, portraits, cop- 
per jugs and pots, shining and clean. There 
are gay sets of peasant chairs on which, 
being a little doubtful as to their origin, I 
felt reassured by finding the express labels 
froma land of peasant chairs—Appenzell, in 
Switzerland—on the underside of the chairs. 
The cabinetmaking husband works at mend- 
ing and emerges to sell when times are busy. 
At this man’s friendly recommendation I 
took some old copper jugs from Arles and 
from the Clignancourt rag fair to a man 
who mended for him in the near-by Cour 
du Dragon—Court of the Dragon—to be 
mended and tinned inside fit for use. This old 
courtyard, a most picturesque bit of old 
Paris, was the barracks of the old dragoon 
regiment in Louis XIV’s days. Itis entered 
by an arch guarded by a fiery stone dragon 
and is lined by little workshops in the old 
archways where the horses used to be sta- 
bled. All down one end against the wall isa 
long row of crested firebacks, blazoned with 
coats of arms. You can have any of them 
for a modest sum per pound. The copper- 
smith’s was open. There were dozens of 
groups of household saucepans and kettles, 
all repaired and waiting for their owners, 
with little accounts tucked in their lids. This 
man mended and tinned and supplied for 
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The pattern on the floor is Gold-Seal Rug No. 396. 


“And only $9.00—I can hardly believe it!”’ 


What a homelike room—and how 
delightfully the warm colors of the 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug blend with 
the other furnishings! 


These popular rugs come in such a 
wealth of artistic designs that it’s the 
simplest matter to find one which 
lends attractiveness to any room! 


And Congoleum Rugs save so much 


time and work. All the cleaning the 


smooth, enamel surface ever needs is 
a light wiping with a damp mop. How 
different from the hours of tedious 
sweeping and beating so necessary 


NGOLEUM 
| Art-Rucs 


with woven floor-coverings! And how 
much more sanitary ! 


Staunchly durable, 9!’ Congoleum 
Rugs are made all in one piece on a 
firm waterproof base. Hugging the 
floor without fastening of any kind 
they never turn up at the corners or 
edges to trip unwary feet. 


But to appreciate to the full the 


beauty and artistic charm of these 


rugs you must see them. Your dealer 
will gladly show you the many attrac- 
tive designs. You will be pleasantly 


. surprised at the low prices. 


guarantee. Be sure to look for it! 


» 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified | 
by the Gold Seal here shown. This Gold Seal 
(printed in dark green on a gold background) | 
guards you against imitation floor-coverings, | 
and gives the protection of our money-back 
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Congoleum Art-Rug 
No. 530. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 1014 feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 
The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The small 
rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


114 feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 414 feet $1.95 
3 feetx3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 


west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes’’, an interesting 
booklet showing all the beautiful patterns in full 
color, will gladly be sent free upon request. 


ConGoLEUM ComMpPpANY 
x INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal 


London Paris ,*‘* Rio de Janeiro 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
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Watch This 


Column 


Hoot Gibson Is Afield 
HOOT GIBSON is bringing back 


the Western drama with a rush. 
UNIVERSAL pictures in which he 
appears are really selling them- 
selves. I like this boy, not only as 
an actor but personally. He is brim 
fulloflife,humorand an overwhelm- 
ing love for the outdoors. He rides 
like a Centaur and fights savagely 


with a smile. Don’t fail to see him 
in ‘‘Blinky.’’ 


Are you keeping watch for ‘‘The 
Gumps’’? This isn’t a cartoon. It 
is a real live play, with Andy and 
Min in person. Do you ever see 
NEELEY EDWARDS as ‘‘Nervy 
Ned’’ the tramp? Or BABY PEG- 
GY, the cutest child on the screen, 
or BUDDY MESSINGER, the real 
American Boy? Have you seen 
UNIVERSAL’S chapter plays 
“‘The Eagle’s Talons’’ or ‘‘In 
the Days of Daniel Boone’’? 
By the way, don’t miss ‘‘ The Steel 
Trail?’ starring WILLIAM DUN- 
CAN, and MILTON SILLS in 
‘‘Legally Dead.’’ 


* * * 
““Merry Go Round,’ one of the 


sweetest love-stories ever told in 
-picture, is winning golden opinions 
everywhere. America seems to be 


more than delighted with it. And 


before long you will see that mas- 
sive spectacle ‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.’’ | doubt if any 
picture has ever been so elabor- 
ately cast and so elaborately made. 


You simply must see it. 

* ok & 
Practically all of the stories UNIVERSAL 
is now producing were recommended by 
readers of The Saturday Evening Post, 
writing in answer to my personal appeal. 
Many of you seem to think I do not see 
these letters personally. On the contrary 
I see them all. By the time this advertise- 
ment appears, I will be in Europe. And, 
still I will see your letters because they will 
be forwarded to me. | will answer them 
from Europe, wherever I happen to be. 

x oe Ok 


Remember—you can’t see all that is best 


in pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


(arl Lacmmle 


President 


UNIVE 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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YOU MUST COME SEE US 


And when you think that Mrs. Blease’s 
guests have left their pretty homes to come 
over and meet these people who live in 
studios and eat I don’t know what funny 
messes and stay up till all hours of the 
night, it is small wonder that there is some- 
times quite a bit of feeling that the least 
ae hostess could do would be to offer a re- 

ate. 

I will say, by way of working in a short 
cheer for my native sex, that the lady celeb- 
rities make a much better showing as parlor 
entertainers than the males do. Most of 
the men have turned out to be distinct flops, 
just standing around saying neither aye, 
yes nor good red herring. But Stony Gar- 
dens will not soon forget Mrs. Blease’s femi- 
nine guest of honor who gave us a fairly 
short talk on the native bird notes of 
Southern Utah, and followed it right up by 
playing some of her own compositions, 
catchy little things founded on the birds’ 
most popular numbers; nor yet the lady 
who beguiled with original selections about 
Miss Hepzy and the First Robin, Grand- 
ma’s Love Letter, and Dolly Goldicurls 
Telephones to Santy, all cleaner than any 
whistle you ever saw in your life. We all 
agreed that if a woman. must appear be- 
fore the public for a living, she couldn’t find 
a daintier or more feminine way of doing it. 

I couldn’t really look you in the eye and 
promise you that Mrs. Blease’s parties are 
just one scream after another. After you 
have been presented to the guest of honor, 
and have got yourself under control again, 
you romp through the next hour or so 
standing around with the assembled throng 
as if waiting for the balloon to go up. Now 
and then the celebrity gets off a good one, 
such as, “It isn’t often that I am lucky 
enough to be surrounded by such a bevy of 
beauty’’; but after the uproar over that 
has died away there is little to keep you on 
your toes until the next crack is put over. 

The party begins to pull itself together 
when Mrs. Blease unbelts with little cakes, 
two per head, and punch assembled around 
an iced-tea basis. By that time we have 
been together so long that we are like old 
schoolmates, and we talk shop to the lion 
of the evening as easily as if we stepped out 
among Mrs. Blease’s visiting firemen every 
other day. 

And you will have to say for us here in 
Stony Gardens, home bodies though we 
may be, we have hit on a line that loops 
every celebrity it is worked upon. 


Lines to Try on Celebrities 


“It must be so nice to do something. I 
often wish I had something to do. I really 
think I’d be a lot happier,”’ is one of the big 
favorites. A close second is: ‘‘I’ve enjoyed 
your writings so much. You know, I used 
to write myself. I did some little things for 
our class paper when I was in high school, 
and, I don’t know why, I’msure, but people 


used to’ tell me they were really awfully 


true to life.” 

We have found that there is a regular 
little knockout in ‘I know I’d never be 
clever enough to write anything, but it’s 
funny the way ideas for stories just seem to 
come to me. I suppose it’s the way my 
mind works. I’d be glad to give you ideas 
any time you are hard up for them—really.”’ 

“Tf you want something to write about, 
you ought to meet our old laundress. She 
certainly is a character” is the sister line. 

An additional riot is: ‘‘I often wish that 
I’d had time to keep up my drawing. I 
used to copy Gibson heads all the time 
when I was a girl. Mother just couldn’t 
get me to go outdoors. I’d like you to see 
some of them sometime; not that I really 
believe they’re any good, but I’d just like 
to know, for the fun of it, if you think 
there’s anything in them.” 

And when dealing with stage people 
many of us successfully use the one about 
“Some day, when you’re out this way 
again, I want you to hear my sister’s little 
girl recite. It’s not because she’s my own 
niece, but everybody says to my sister, 
‘Why, Leila, that child is simply amazing.’ 
I tell my sister she’s just got to make up her 
mind that there’s going to be an actress in 
the family.” 

Thus we have it back and forth, snap, 
snap, snap. It is no surprise to us, after 
we have made things so homelike, that 
Mrs. Blease’s celebrities often thank her 
for a lovely time when they are bidding 
good-by to her. 
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Just as Mrs. Blease leads the intelli- 
gentzia and the Streamers are the center 
of Stony Gardens’ famous whisky ring, 
so Mrs. Blossy is well up in the van of 
the local wholesome-fun movement. You 
mustn’t go to her parties expecting any- 
thing to flow like water or any artist’s 
models to be carried in in pies. Mrs. 
Blossy’s dining room isn’t really the place 
in which you would want to reserve a table 
to see the Old Year suitably out. But once 
she does get her jolly little crowd together 
fun isn’t the word for it. Practically anyone 
present will tell you it isn’t. 

Mrs. Blossy is the human nifty at think- 
ing up novel though refined ideas for home 
entertaining. She must have been the 
original church-social girl back in her home 
town before she made Mr. Blossy the 
happiest man in the world. All her parties 
have that touch of something different 
about them—that je ne sais quoi, if I know 
what I mean. People say they just can’t 
understand how she thinks up so many 
clever stunts. No, nor why either. 


Unique is the Word 


She begins unleashing her originality 
with the invitations. Sometimes they are 
all written backwards so that you have to 
hold them up to a mirror before you grasp 
the big idea that you are to come over to 
the Blossys’ a week from Thursday at half 
past eight. Or they may be folded very 
small and inclosed in peanut shells which 
Mrs. Blossy’s own talented fingers have 
glued together and dressed up in little 
crépe-paper costumes. Or they may be 
written in invisible ink so that you think 
it’s just a blank sheet of paper and are 
having a hearty laugh over the good joke 
on you, until you think, as two or three 
people have, of rubbing the page with a 
slice of lemon and thus releasing the news. 

Naturally, it takes a good while to think 
up ideas for these invitations; and once 
you have done that, there is considerable 
manual laborinvolved. But,as Mrs. Blossy 
points out, she does it while she is sitting 
around the house after dinner when she 
might otherwise be just frittering away her 
time. : 

The lucky guests are met at the door by 
none other than their hostess, wearing a 
fancy paper cap. Sometimes, when she has 
not been having much company in the 
house and her time has been as good as her 
own, she will appear in an entire costume of 
paper especially made for the occasion. 
Mrs. Blossy makes an awfully snappy 
witch, and as an old-fashioned girl there 
are few who would attempt to compete 
with her. 

After laughing greetings, Mrs. Blossy 
gives you, for your very own, some little 
personal decoration, such as a crépe-paper 
necktie, ora paper duncecap, or a large paper 
chrysanthemum. These are the handiwork 
of the hostess herself, who keeps the paper 
mills going night and day during the social 
season. You must put on the gift then and 
there and stay with it, all evening, for you 
will find that it has its use besides being 
decorative. As soon as you spot a lady 
wearing an adornment of the same color 
you will know that she is to be your partner 
in all the night’s revelries; and if you work 
fast you may be able to change decorations 
with someone who has not had time to take 
a look around. 

Once the guests are appropriately out- 
fitted the fun commences. Mrs. Blossy 
tears the evening wide open by introducing 
a series of contests, suitable for vestry and 
parlor, healthful enjoyment for young and 
old; any number may join in. 

Sometimes the entertainment takes the 
form of a battle of the sexes, the men seeing 
who is the quickest at threading a needle 
while the ladies go out for a record in driv- 
ing a nail. Or, again, Mrs. Blossy may 
hold up an unopened cantaloupe before 
her guests’ delighted eyes, and all may 
have an honest chance to make a reasonable 
guess as to the number of seeds it contains. 
Or each may draw from a decorative sweet- 
grass basket a slip of paper bearing the 
name of a well-loved character in fiction; 
then all he or she has to do is get up and 
give an impersonation of that character, in 
pantomime, and let the enthralled audience 
guess what it is all about. Or the men 
may all line up behind a sheet and let the 
bewildered ladies try to conjecture who is 
who by the sound of their voices telling 
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Right at Home With! 
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with Mr. Neff telling how his company’s 
sales, in Illinois alone, were almost double 
those of last year, and Mr. Truly giving a 
travelogue on the automobile trip over the 
Mohawk Trail he and Mrs. Truly took the 
year before Junior came. 

I wouldn’t have you think for a minute 
that the Stony Gardens social round is one 
prolonged blaze of midnight oil. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you play your cards right, 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t be 
turning out the bedside lamp every night 
at eleven o’clock and still be keeping up 
your social position. You must remember 
that the usual dancing men are slated for 
the 7:43 in the morning, and we have to 
keep things within reason. 

But even the afternoons out here are not 
without their bursts of pleasure. Most of 
them, though, are given over without argu- 
ment to the women and children. 

It is in the daytime that all the big so- 
ciety affairs for the kiddies are torn off. 
They take the form of birthday parties, 
with the little guests paying their way in 
with prettily wrapped packages of colored 
crayons or volumes of Peter Rabbit as 
birthday offerings to the expectant host or 
hostess. I often think it is so nice for the 
little ones to collect while they can. As 
they get on in life they will find that about 
ell they, will get for their birthday is a year 
older. 

It is in the afternoon, too, that the ladies’ 
bridge clubs go into action. Those are the 
occasions when you can keep right up with 
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never found them. You can follow that 
rule and invest on it. You will find it op- 
erating in Fifth Avenue business property, in 
restricted residence neighborhoods, in ex- 
clusive summer and winter resorts—every- 
where except farm lands, where class motives 
are unknown. 

Just now it is interesting to apply this 
viewpoint to places like Newport, the 
Thousand Islands and Bar Harbor, where 
class is fighting a battle royal with mass— 
fighting with Coney Island, Atlantic City, 
Long Beach. First round: The George 
Boldt estate has just sold in the Thousand 
Islands for $150,000 a house that cost the 
hotel man at least $1,000,000 during his 
lifetime. At Coney Island, Mrs. Rafferty 
has just sold for $500,000 some shacks 
which cost her $6000 fifteen years ago. And 
Mrs. Rafferty’s land may bring twice that 
much before the purchaser of Mr. Boldt’s 
house can sell at a profit. I am not in 
close touch with actual values at Newport 
and Bar Harbor, but I do know this—that 
the offerings which have come to me from 
time to time on property in those two com- 
munities represent considerably less than 
the actual cost of the improvements, show- 
ing the direct antithesis to conditions that 
prevail at mass seashore resorts. Watch 
the real-estate transactions that get into 
the news because the sellers are famous ex- 
clusive families, and you will see what. is 
going on. Of course the news reports will 
seldom state that the yacht sold by Mr. 
Puyster de Puyster for $25,000 to an outing 
club cost him $500,000, but they will show 
the upheaval going on in class circles. 

I challenge you to show me one case 
where class has made for increased real- 
estate values. What creates price is mass— 
a crowd, traffic. Take an automatic counter 
and a street corner where the most people 
pass a given point during twenty-four 
hours of the day—this spot will bring the 
most money in any community the civi- 
lized world has ever known. Not only is 
mass in the aggregate the creator and sus- 
tainer of new realty values, but the fact 
that it is continually buying against the 
comparatively infrequent purchasers of 
class property makes the payment of high 
rents by the large retail tobacco concerns 
and other chain-store enterprises a most 
decided factor. 

““How do they ever pay such rent?” peo- 
ple wonder, little suspecting that rent does 
not count at all in budgeting a dairy lunch or 
chain tobacco store on the busiest street in 
town. The management of such enterprises 
concentrates on good food or merchandise 
at reasonable prices, with good service, and 
lets rent take care of itself. 

Offer one of the chain tobacco stores the 
corner of Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way at a high rent with this condition— 
that if it will permit the store to be raised 
above street level, so customers must walk 
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the march of current events. There isn’t 
another place in town where you can learn 
that Mrs. Nurney’s waitress spoke to her 
as she never was spoken to before in her 
life all because of those new dish towels; 
or that the way Mr. Greel contradicted his 
wife at the Inches’ dinner was enough to 
make any woman who had a bit of spirit 
left get right up and leave the table; or 
that Mrs. Early hasn’t any right on earth 
to go around talking about her motor and 
her new dining-room set and her made-to- 
order corsets, when Miss Whinney’s sister 
used to go to school with her and knows for 
a fact that she worked in an office before 
she was married; or that Mrs. Beeson’s 
face looked so much softer when her hair 
was dark, and wasn’t she a fool? 

And the weekly talk on what is going on 
in Stony Gardens never cuts in on the 
girls’ bridge for a moment. They can lead 
away from the queen with one hand and 
show how the skirt was draped on the hip 
with the other without so much as a strug- 


le. 

I shouldn’t want to crowd in on the work 
of Mr. Mellish, our real-estate specialist; 
but I hope I have given you some little 
idea that our social life out here is just 
more fun than a rubber duck. Do come out 
and give it a fair trial sometime—as Mr. 
Mellish says, Stony Gardens bids you wel- 
come. And remember, only fifty minutes 
from practically the center of New York— 
forty-seven if you make one of the ex- 
presses. 


‘ACCOUNTINGS OF A REAL-ESTATE MAN 


up three steps, the rent will be cut to one- 
quarter. The proposal would not be enter- 
tained for a moment, for the difference in 
rent is negligible compared with the differ- 
ence in ease of access. In every city it is 
possible to rent stores at $3000 a year in lo- 
cations where customers come about three 
hours a day. For $30,000 it is possible to 
rent, on the busiest street, a store where cus- 
tomers not only come twelve hours a day but 
as many in one hour as will come in the three 
hours’ business of the $3000 store. Figure 
out rent on the business done in the $30,000 
store, and it will stand a $100,000 rent. 

Another illustration will show how little 
rent usually counts compared with more 
important factors. 


The More the Busier 


The nickel-in-the-slot restaurant is more 
independent of rent than any other retail 
enterprise I know. Patrons choose what 
they want, drop their money in the slot, 
take the dishes to a table and eat, and are 
done. The only employes in sight are those 
who take away the empty dishes. On that 
account, most people think the automatic 
restaurant saves money on wages. Ac- 
tually there are just as many people serving 
them as in the restaurant with waiters, 
only they are in the back instead of the 
front. Because people help themselves, 
service is speeded up to such an extent that 
the automatic restaurant can feed people 
five times as fast as other restaurants, and 
on that account can afford to pay five times 
as much rent. Ifa dairy restaurant paying 
$30,000 rent on the busiest street in town 
can afford to pay $100,000, the automatic 
restaurant can afford to pay a great deal 
more. This example is extreme, but it is 
necessary to take extreme measures in 
eradicating the notion that rent is the chief 
factor in such business enterprises. 

It is far more important in locating a new 
automatic restaurant to plank it down 
where there are at least a dozen other res- 
taurants. To steal their customers? No! 
Because people get tired of eating at the 
same place every day. No matter how 
good the food, they get tired of sameness. 
Famous chefs have told me that the better 
the food, the more quickly people tire. An 
automatic restaurant set down among other 
restaurants draws people who want a 
change. They eat there until they are tired 
of that, in turn, and go back to the others 
for variety. The more restaurants in a 
given locality, the more business, because 
you have created a food center, and the 
bigger it is, and the greater the variety, the 
farther people will come to eat. There are 
whole blocks in New York with the entire 
frontage given to low-priced restaurants. 

The mass enterprise goes where the crowd 
is, while the class establishment tries to 
shut the crowd out or get away from it on 
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ee You 
an Albino? 


If you are a genuine Albino with skin 
the hue of milk, I imagine ordinary 
white talcum suits you famously for 
after-shaving use. 

But practically every male has some 
coloring matter in his skin. Against that 
coloration chalk-white powder has a 
tendency to look pretty ghastly. 

The Mennen chemists were able to 
develop a talcum that blends perfectly 
with every hue of masculine hide. 

Those chemists tell me that cuticle 
varies from ruddy to sallow and pale to 
swarthy because of pigmentation. After 
studying every known shade of skin 
they evolved a tone for talcum so neutral 
that it is invisible on any he-face. 

This talcum is fittingly named Mennen 
Talcum for Men. While imperceptible it- 
self, Talcum for Men removes the 
objectionable shine that always indicates 
a recently acquired shave. 

Skin specialists encourage the use of 
this talcum because of its unique 
drying effect. After your morning shave 
and rinsing, some moisture stays in the 
pores, even when the towel has done 
its best. But note how Talcum for Men 
meets this situation. 

Every tiny particle acts like a minia- 
ture sponge, drying the skin perfectly 
and keeping it in healthy, normal 
condition. To achieve comfort and 
combat colds, don’t confine this drying 
trick just to the face. Put the powder all 
over you after you bathe. 

Your druggist sells Mennen Talcum 
for Men in handsome shaker tins at a 
quarter apiece. Ask him for one. 

° 
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(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
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Topay a salad is a neces- 
sary course to a complete 
dinner, supper or lunch- 
eon. This is not only be- 
cause of its appetizing and 
refreshing qualities but be- 
cause of its food value 
when properly prepared 
with good pure vinegar 
and olive oil. 

The choice materials 
used, the skill and care in 
preparation, the long aging 
in wood make Heinz Vine- 
gar rich, pure, mellow and 
an altogether superior 
product. 

The combination of 
Heinz Vinegar and Heinz 
Olive Oil gives your salad 
a delicious taste that can- 
not be surpassed. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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| gown, 


| fellow starts to break in. 


THE 


some genteel reser- 
vation. The mass 
enterprise wants 
to do business in 
small units with as 
many people as 
possible, while the 
class establish- 
ment tries to get 
along with as few 
customers as pos- 
sible, depending on 
large purchases. 
Therearetwoholes 
in that doughnut: 
First, the mer- 
chant who tries to 
keep his establish- 
ment sacred to 
Mrs. Someone 
from Somewhere, 
so she will not be 
contaminated by 
rubbing shoulders 
with Miss Nobody 
of Nowhere, finds 
it impossible to do 
enough business to 
pay rent on the Av- 
enue. And he over- 
looks the fact that 
Miss Nobody of 
Nowhere may be a 
much better cus- 
tomer for high-priced exclusive merchandise. 

Some months ago an exclusive Fifth 
Avenue establishment made a $30,000 dress. 
It was a wonderful composition of fine old 
lace, exquisite silk and painstaking hand 
embroidery and needlecraft. Who was it 
made for? Miss Nobody of Nowhere, 
literally. For there was no actual cus- 


= | tomer on the establishment’s books. It 
| was created with the idea of doing the ut- 
| most that could be done. 


And this magnificent piece of feminine 
wear was scarcely finished when a young 
lady walked in with her father, a typical 


| Western farmer, dressed in a twenty-dollar 
| suit, his hands gnarled and knotted with 
| | years of work. Oil had been found on the 
| farm he took up in the rush when his state 


was first settled, making him a millionaire. 
His only daughter wastobemarried. Noth- 
ing was too good for his girl, now that he 
had money to buy anything, after all those 
years of privation. Dressed in the $30,000 
she became his Cinderella. He 
wanted her to keep it on and, when told 
the price, ordered a $5000 hat to complete 


her wedding costume. 


Expensive Exclusiveness 


Blue-blooded exclusiveness in this coun- 


| try has generally been made by breaking 


into society a few years before the other 
The exclusive 
society of today is made up of those who 


| broke in a generation ago. Trace this back 


in New York, and you will find that it began 
hardly one hundred years ago with the 
Astors, who made their money in furs, and 
put it into real estate. Each new genera- 
tion arriving with 
money attacks the 
exclusive strong- 
hold of the previ- 
ous generation. 
But where yester- 
day those who 
made fortunes big 
enough to attack 
the stronghold 
were few, today 
there is a mass at- 
tack by thousands 
of new millionaires 
from Oklahoma, 
Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and other 
places with thriv- 
ing new indus- 
tries. 

The exclusive 
set settles along a 
street like Fifth 
Avenue from 
Fifty-ninth to One 
Hundred and 
Tenth, facing 
Central Park. It 
secures restric- 
tions that not only 
bar out business 
houses but limit 
the height of build- 
ings to seventy- 
five feet, making it 
impossible to erect 
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modern apartment houses. If city restric- 
tions are lacking, it tries desperately to hold 
its position by purchasing every piece of 
residence property likely to be acquired for 
apartment or business use. Even with city 
restrictions such a monopoly cannot be 
held long, for it is wrong economically. 

At this very moment a certain plot of 
property on Fifth Avenue not many blocks 
from Fifty-ninth Street is being offered 
for sale at $250,000. Its assessed value is 
$365,000. Take off the restrictions and it 
would sell at $500,000 overnight. 

Another piece of property less than a 
block from Fifth Avenue would be worth 
$500,000 for business purposes, but it was 
lately offered for $250,000 without a pur- 
chaser. It is occupied by a fine old man- 
sion that cost its deceased owner not less 
than $500,000. For residential purposes 
it would be a costly luxury at $250,000, 
something that only a newly arrived mil- 
lionaire could afford; but stripped of the 
residence and occupied by a _ business 
building it would earn a good profit on 
$500,000 valuation. 

To permit a few people to enjoy the 
luxury of low buildings all around them 
costs the rest of New York at least $1,000,- 
000 a year in increased taxation in places 
like the Fifth Avenue and Murray Hill 
sections. Business is begging admission, 
and would put up buildings of higher earn- 
ing capacity, increasing the tax values if 
permitted. But by the use of money in 
purchasing property adjacent to their 
homes whenever it comes into the market, 
and their great influence, several million- 
aires have been able to restrict such sections 
and confine them to large old-fashioned 


The Boardwalk at Atlantic City Offers a Constantly Passing Stream of 
Customers for the Shopkeepers 
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On September 82 


Jaklan 


will announce 
a Brand New and True Blue 
SIX CYLINDER MOTOR CAR 


embodying Exclusive Features of Eup inecs ns Design 


and Superior Coach Work 
never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price 


~—Se 


and a Nation- | 
will prove its Genuine Merit / 


for that’s what they are—is simply another 
and all-convincing expression of Oakland’s 
policy to give buyers—in advance— 


Coincident with Oakland’s announcement 
next week, six of the new Oaklands—cars 
that have already traveled thousands of 


miles under the trying conditions of test 
setvice—will start out on the most com- 
prehensive and conclusive tour of demon- 
stration ever engaged in by a motor car. 


definite and known facts proving the 
thoroughly high quality of Oakland con- 
struction and the quiet, smooth and 
economical service they may reasonably 


expect from these cars even after thousands 


The tour of these “True Blue Travelers” — of miles of the most strenuous service. 


Read next weeks Saturday Gvening Post 
_ and the Newspapers of September Oth 
for a complete description of the 


TRUE BLUE OAKLAND 
together with the routes of the Six Tour Cars. 


4 
-CH FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. Oakland Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Still the fine 
old Swiss Blend 


Ir was fifty years ago in 
Vevey, Switzerland, that 
Daniel Peter began to search 
for the choicest cocoa beans 
and to find the way to blend 
milk and sugar most per- 
fectly with fine chocolate. | 


And the fine, rich, satis- 
fying flavor which he created 
still gives Peter's its distinc- 
tive qualities. 


Of the scores of varieties 
of cocoa beans throughout 
the world, only six go into 
Peter's—and only certain 
choice grades of these. It is 
an art—roasting and blend- 
ing these beans. This is a 
Peter’s process that is secret. 
Only experienced foremen 
trained in Swiss methods 
have charge of this work. 


Milch cows of highest 
grade—4,000 of them—sup- 
ply the milk used in Peter's. 
Pure, fresh, rich milk every 
day. 

Peter’s is different— dis- 
tinctive. It’s good. You'll 
like the fine, rare’ flavor of 
it. Ask for Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss Company, 131 
Hudson St., New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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sets foot on except the mower. Presently 
rising wages and costs, with pressure of pop- 
ulation, begin to make the burden too heavy. 
As wages rise, there is trouble with servants. 
Sooner. or later Mr. Smithbury-Smith says 
“T’m through!” and sells out at a loss, mov- 
ing into an ample Park Avenue apartment 
where all the servant difficulties are taken 
off his shoulders. In effect, Smithbury- 
Smith joins the masses, his Newport estate 
is cut up into building sites for the masses, 
and the Jonesboro-Joneses are driven out 
in turn, if not by similar pressure, then by 
the “common” people who move in as 
neighbors. 


Merchants who cater to class trade, and. 


real-estate operators. or investors who stick 
to class lines, may get the reflected glory of 
exclusiveness. They will seldom make 
much. money, however, because there are 
so few potential customers, and those few 


spend so small a percentage of their income | 


compared with the masses. 

To take in $2000 in one day is not an 
infrequent occurrence with an automatic 
restaurant. It requires handling on the aver- 
age about 10,000 people, spending twenty 
cents each. To take in $2000 in one day, 
the fashionable restaurant, where people 
spend an average of three dollars, would 
handle about 700 guests. Their tips cost 
more than the automatic-restaurant meal. 
In the latter you handle yourself, while in 
the fashionable restaurant they handle you. 
It is impossible to serve 700 people for the 
same amount of rental per annum, or any- 
thing like it, that the 10,000-a-day estab- 
lishment pays. The 10,000 will always be 
on hand, while the 700 will frequently dis- 
appear three months at a time when it goes 
to Palm Beach, Bar Harbor or Europe, and 
the fashionable restaurant would lose less 
money if it closed altogether. 

Just lately another exclusive retail con- 
cern on the Avenue closed its doors forever. 
Since the early General Grant period it 


had catered to the first families of the town. 


in a certain field of merchandise. Its cus- 
tomers grew old and died, and because this 
concern made no effort to popularize its 
business it grew old and died too. 

Some years ago there was another retail 
concern of the same exclusive kind several 
blocks down the Avenue. It had also 
proudly served the first families for fifty 
years, and its customers and clerks had 
grown old together. I don’t know how it 
happened, but by some chanee a young 
man with real discernment and mercantile 
ability got into that store. He saw the pos- 
sibilities in its name and reputation if they 
could be capitalized and nationalized. 
Every New Yorker had known Blanking- 
ton’s from boyhood, and thousands of well- 
to-do people over the country knew it as an 
institution, because it figured in society 
chatter that people like to read, and formed 
part of the old New York-atmosphere in 
more than one novel. But of all these 
people who knew of Blankington’s, I doubt 
whether one in a hundred had ever actually 
entered the store, much less bought any- 
thing there—and certainly never been so 
rash as to send Blankington’s a mail order! 


Changing a Store’s Character 


This young man had an impertinent am- 
bition. Where Blankington’s had rever- 
ently catered to a few hundred old class 
customers, he proposed that it serve hun- 
dreds of thousands of mass customers. The 
Smithbury-Smiths came into Blankington’s 
and dictated their orders. It was assumed 
that they had good taste and knew what 
they wanted. He believed the time had 
come for Blankington’s to dictate in this 
way—that the customer who wanted a 
certain article could tell Blankington’s 
what it was, and what he wanted it for, and 
the institution, out of its long experience, 
would be able to select better than he could, 
and sell or send him something in which he 
could have absolute confidence when it 
came to quality, taste and the mode. 
Blankington’s today is a prosperous mass 
business; but the young executive who 
made it so had to tire out and retire most of 
its old personnel. 

In practically every case a well-managed 
specialty store can pay more rent than a 
department store, because it has a different 
idea in management. The department store 
operates on the basis of so much business 
a square foot of floor space, and a fixed 
percentage of profit on turnover. So its 
buyers or department managers are more 
or less limited in setting prices. The spe- 
cialty shop, on the other hand, is usually 


managed by its owner, who has a free hand 


in setting prices, and makes it his or her 
policy to beat all competitors. Moreover, 
the specialty store is not saddled with the 
nonproductive floor space that has become 
part of the department store—writing 
rooms, rest rooms, concert auditoriums and 
other attractions which have been adopted 
one by one as the department store evolved 
from the old-fashioned dry-goods store and 
which seriously increased its overhead ex- 
penses. 

The residential motion-picture house is 
another handy illustration of mass pur- 
chasing power. By “residential”? I mean 
the picture theater within walking distance 
of your home, handier than the downtown 
theaters in which traveling companies ap- 
peared before there were films, and which 
were practically the only theatrical enter- 
tainment of the last generation. Theatrical 
managers will tell you that the road show 
has been shot to pieces. Outside of a few 
girl shows there are practically no more trav- 
eling companies. The residential motion- 
picture house gives about two hours’ enter- 
tainment at prices that make it possible to 
take the whole family for about the price 
of one downtown theater ticket, and some- 
times only half as much. These theaters 
are the backbone of the motion-picture in- 
dustry, with receipts that make up 90 per 
cent of its income. If the industry depended 
upon the class public that pays two dollars 
to see a motion-picture program it would 
soon be bankrupt, because about all the peo- 
ple*able to pay that amount could see the 
latest pictures in one day. 


The Theater With Two Entrances 


At Forty-second Street and Highth 
Avenue, in New York City, there is another 
mighty interesting illustration of class and 
mass—a vaudeville theater that has two 
entrances. That on the Forty-second 
Street side is within a few doors of the New 
Amsterdam Theater, one of the best pat- 
ronized houses in town, the home of the 
Follies, which by reason of its prices is 
clearly class entertainment. Despite this 
door opening right into New York’s recog- 
nized theater district, probably not 10 per 
cent of the people who patronize the Amer- 
ican Theater come in from the Forty-second 
Street side. It has another door on Eighth 
Avenue, handy to the great mass popula- 
tion that lives west of that thoroughfare. 
And through its Eighth Avenue door the 
American Theater draws nine-tenths of its 
patrons, who are not out-of-town people 
seeking entertainment regardless of price, 
but real New Yorkers, working for wages 
and salaries, who buy entertainment as 
part of their weekly expenditure, and shop 
for it with discrimination. 

Another interesting comparison can be 
found here. Before Mr. Ziegfeld throws 
open his box office for class money he must 
spend from $150,000 to $250,000 on a new 
Follies each year. This show embodies the 
ideas of perhaps half a dozen people. It 
opens without any road trial. Should it not 
hit its public’s taste the failure would be 
quick and the loss irrevocable. At the 
American Theater there is no correspond- 
ing investment. A program is made up of 
twelve to twenty numbers, each embodying 
the ideas of one or more performers who 
have thoroughly tested them out on the 
road. Should the show fail it can be 
changed overnight. And against the single 
show each year upon which Mr. Ziegfeld 
has to gamble, the American Theater show 
is changed twice a week. 

At the risk of being tiresome, I am going 
to give you other examples of mass versus 
class, because here is a great fundamental 
law at work, and its influence should be 
reckoned with beforehand in many enter- 
prises and investments outside of real 
estate. 

Not more than ten years ago a dress- 
maker came to me, seeking a small shop at 
the lowest rent obtainable, for though she 
was ambitious to get into business for her- 
self she hadn’t much money to squander 
on rent. It happened that I was able to 
secure for her a twenty-foot shop on Broad- 
way. Mrs. Jonesboro-Jones certainly never 
shops in that neighborhood, for it is the 
heart of the Rialto, thronged with theatrical 
people. I had to put her on the east side of 
Broadway, which is overwhelmingly mass 
as contrasted with the west side, where 
there is mass with some class pretensions. 
Even there the rent seemed to her a stag- 
gering burden. 

Today that woman is one of the most suc- 
cessful dressmakers in the United States, 
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A Nice Little 
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If you are seeking the things the Packard 
stands for and delivers in the Single-Six, you 
are literally left no choice. 


There is no other Six like it, no other Six 
embodying the same certainty of fine manu- 
facture, no other Six assuring the same per- 


formance, no other Six of equal economy—no 
other Six providing so completely the essen- 
tials you know the Packard always provides. 


In appearance, in performance, in the positive 
knowledge that there can be nothing better, 
the Packard Single Six stands absolutelyalone. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Four-Passenger Coupe 
Furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 


Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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GOODYEAR 
Steam Hose 


This Is the 
Ideal Steam Hose 


Users of steam hose know what 
qualities of tube and fabric a 
steam hose must have to be 
right. 


Goodyear Style M Steam Hose 
is made of a fabric that has the 
strength to hold up under maxi- 
mum pressure, and it has a spe- 
cially compounded tube that re- 
sists great heat. 


If you are a user of steam hose 
in mining, steel making, oil refin- 
ing, railroading, dairying, soap 
making, or in the coke, coal or 
chemical industries, order this 
Goodyear Style M Steam Hose. 
It is strong, flexible, light, and 
so stoutly resistive to abrasion 
thatit doesn’t need wire winding. 


Every Goodyear Product for in- 
dustrial use—Belts, Hose, Valves 
and Packing—is specially de- 
signed for its particular duty and 
built according to expert analysis. 
For further information about 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods, write toGoodyear,Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear . 
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THE DISAPPEARING APPRENTICE 


them—were brought over from South- 
eastern Europe to do the rough common 


| labor, and do it at a low price. I’ll never 


forget my first impression of them. It 
seemed to me that they didn’t talk any 
language at all—and didn’t think any 
either! They didn’t have any idea of real 
sports. But they spread all over the place. 
Finally some of them managed to creep up 
into positions above the common-labor 
line in the mills. 

“Then something happened that made 
mill life look different to me. I heard a girl 
describe a friend of mine to a white-collar 
youth in the contemptuous phrase, ‘Oh, he 
works in the mill 
alongside the 
hunkies.’ This set 
me to thinking 
about the life of 
the mills. It sure 
had changed! The 
influx of youth of 
our own sort had 
dwindled almost to 
the vanishing 
point. This took 
the joy out of mill 
association. As a 
result every one of 
us four brothers— 
and many others 
like us—left the 
steel mills as soon 
as we could find 
our way into other 
lines. 

“Tn looking back 
I have reached the 
conclusion that 
any scheme for re- 
cruiting the ap- 
prentice lines lead- 
ing to the trades 
must take careful 
account of the fact 
that boys and 
young men will not 
willingly go into an 
industrial relation- 
ship which throws 
them mainly with 
old men or men who seem oldtothem. Look 
at the basic building trades. Almost no 
young men in them! 

“Apprentices for the trades must be 
educated, at least in the elementary stages, 
in vocational comradeship with youth. 
Group or mass apprenticeship is, In my 
opinion, the only kind that will win boys 
to the trades in America today. The modern 
youth demands the constant compan- 
ionship of those of his age and kind. 
The apprentice schools, as I see it, are the 
only means by which boys may now be led 
into the trades—especially into those trades 
which are mainly manned by journeymen 
of middle age or beyond.”’ 


Timber for Good Citizenship 


“Now go back to the other element of 
human nature which drove me and my 
kind out of the steel mills. When you let 
men of the hunky type into a trade you 
have taken a step that will drive out and 
keep out actual Americans from its ranks. 
Let employers who bewail the famine of 
apprentices but who are anxious to open 
wide the gates of immigration to peoples 
of Southeastern Europe in order to get 
cheap common labor remember this fact. 
It’s merely a matter of human nature, but 
it will persist in spite of anything—and 
will come mighty close to dictating the 
apprentice situation for years to come. 

“A sound and adequate supply of labor 
for America can be built up only by a 
policy of intelligent discrimination which 
shall give to immigration authorities the 
power to discourage and exclude those 
races which do not assimilate American 
ways and ideals, and cannot: think Amer- 
ican thoughts, and will encourage to come 
to our shores the men of those races which 
have instincts and ideals bearing a family 
resemblance to our own. We want Anglo- 
Saxon timber for good American citizen- 
ship—people from Northwestern Europe 
who take on American ways and thoughts 
readily; the sort that a sturdy young de- 
‘scendant of Revolutionary stock would 
be glad to know and to chum with in a 
trade. 

“T’m a union man and I can assure you 
that there is a far more liberal attitude on 
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the part of the men who do the real con- 
structive thinking for the labor organizations 
with respect to the apprentice problem 
than appears on the surface. They are 
beginning to recognize that the restriction 
of apprentices has been overworked for 
many years past. There is mighty little 
nourishment in belonging to a dying craft— 
one that is hastening on to extinction. No 
organization—whether a church, a fra- 
ternity or a union—can prosper and hold 
its own without a generous influx of new 
blood. This need of new blood is especially 
acute in the skilled trades operating out- 
side of shops, where the preponderance of 


old men and those of middle age is con- 
spicuous. In general, too, this need of 
recruits is urgent in trades which demand 
real skill and which also involve work that 
is hard and rough. There is much of this 
kind of work in steel mills, foundries, ma- 
chine shops and large plants of all sorts. 

“There is another reason why the trades 
should be recruited through vocational and 
apprentice schools. This is an age of speed, 
and craftsmanship feels this pressure for 
speed. There is only one way in which this 
demand may be met—by training crafts- 
men to be more intelligent than those whom 
they will supplant. The day of mere rule- 
of-thumb work is rapidly passing. The 
craftsman of tomorrow must have a fair 
knowledge of the theory of his craft. Take 
the carpenter’s trade: There is no denying 
that the carpenter’s apprentice who can 
read a blue print at a glance will go faster 
and go farther than the one to whom a blue 
print is a mystery. A boy who has come up 
to his active apprenticeship through the 
vocational school and the apprentice school 
has a big lead over the lad who has had no 
such preparation in the theory of his craft. 

“T thought I was a good practical worker 
when I was in the steel mill; but I know 
now that I would have been a better one if 
I had been given an elemental schooling in 
the chemistry of metals. An understand- 
ing of the basic principles involved in craft 
processes always counts and is bound to do 
so in an increasing ratio in the future. The 
need of this country today is a body of re- 
cruits for the skilled trades having an edu- 
cational preparation for work somewhat 
comparable to that which is required of 
men entering the professions. And the 
rules of the various unions should be 
changed to give due credit, on apprentice- 
ship requirements, for time spent in ele- 
mentary vocational schools and apprentice 
schools. 

“We're told that no training can take the 
place of training on the job. True! But the 
best results are obtained by carrying on 
the instructionin theory or principle and the 
application of that knowledge in actual 
work on the job at the same time. 

“Tt is natural, inevitable, that a large 
share of the apprentices in any country will 
come from the ranks of common labor, 
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JEWETT SIX 


IGE BUILT 


Drive right by a 
lot of gas stations | 


where you'd leave 


some money if 
you had a cumber- 


some or less effi- 


cient car. 
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TOWN 
' CROWDED ROADS 


CROWDED PLACES” Ve 


ave a car your 
friends will envy— 


one youre proud 


of in any company 
—beautiful lines, 
beautiful color, 
smart equipment. 


~ Get away first when 

the cop says “Go” 
—accelerate from. 
5 to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds 
in high gear. Try it 
with gat cs 
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Let your wife or 
daughter drive— 


they don’t have to 
learn, thanks to. 
easy clutch, mar- 


velous gear-shift- 
ing, easy slog ing, 
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- Get a real car for — 
your money—__ 
2805 pounds—200 — 
pounds heavier | 
_ than any car this - 
_ size. Strong, steady- 
riding, long-lived. 
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The Standard Spark lhe Plug of the World 
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Ford Drivers 
Why You Need a Good 
Spark in Each Cylinder 


Without a good spark in each cylinder 
it is impossible for your engine to run 
properly. The function of the spark 
plug is to deliver the current in the 
form of a fu// spark at the gap be- 
tween the two firing points. 


It follows that if part of the current 
never reaches the spark plug points, 
due to its leaking away through the 
porcelain, or be- 
cause carbon ac- 
cumulates, either 
there will be no 
spark or it will be 
so weakened that 
it will not properly 
ignite the mixture. 


Why You 
Should Change 
Your Spark 
Plugs 


Incorrectly designed 
plugs cause poor per- 
formance. Old or worn- 
out plugs will cause a 
gradual loss of power 
until finally yourengine 
does not pick-up and 
get away as it once did. 
Put in a set of AC 
1075’s—you will ob- 
serve an immediate all- 
around improvement 
in performance and 
easier starting. If your 
Ford dealer cannot’sup- 
ply you, obtain them 
from any other dealer. 


Spring terminal clip per- 
mits wire to be instantly 
detached and reconnected 
while motor is running. 
Facilitates testing spark 
plug and coil. No nut to 
be unscrewed or lost 


New electrode design 
forms a natural 
drain so that no oil 
can lodge in spark 
gap, 


“gpd this bush- Something 

i plug } 
Wives. Notsoscpiahoct You Have * 
porcelain to with- Always 
stand hard service Wanted ry 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 
with its high temper- 
ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus of- 
fering effective resist- 
ance to carbon 


AC 1075 


Carrying spare plugs 
without risk of damage 
is now provided for by 
the AC Plug Kit—a 
compact, substantial 
metal box, illustrated 
below. Obtain yours 
free, with a set of AC 
Special for 1075 Specials for Fords, 
Fords then when your motor 
misses or performs 

poorly, how convenient it is to take your 4C 
Plug Kit and change all your plugs. At your 
convenience clean and test the removed plugs 
and put them back into the 4C Plug Kit ready 
for future use. 


The AC Plug Kit 
tocarry your spare plugs 
AC Spark Plug Company 


FLINT, -Michigan 
Makers of AC Spark Plugs — AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No, 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Europe. Unemployment prevails there and 
has prevailed for a long time. At the same 
time statistics show that the populations 
of those countries are increasing at a star- 
tling rate. Unemployment is powerless to 
check the bearing of children. Human na- 
ture again! 

“We should be in position to take advan- 
tage of this situation for the good of our 
own country—with respect to common 
labor as well as skilled labor. We need the 
kind of common labor that is doing the 
rough ordinary work in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland and Germany, as much 
as we need the skilled labor from those 
lands. 

The kind of common labor that can be 
obtained from these countries will feed up 
into the skilled trades here without con- 
flicting with American life and ideas. 

“Then there is the further important 
consideration that the boys from these 
countries look upon a skilled trade as a high 
career—the ultimate goal of a worthy am- 
bition. They are not itching for white- 


collar jobs, not bothered with the notione 


that they are destined to fill the presiden- 
tial chair of their adopted country. To pull 
down good American pay as skilled me- 
chanics looks plenty good enough for them. 
Most of them have been on a vegetable 
diet for a long time 
and they have a 
keen appetite for 
American meat 
seven days a week. 

“Then there is 
still another point 
not to be over- 
looked with respect 
to immigrants 
from these North- 
western Europe 
countries. They 
are sturdy and 
healthy, both men- 
tally and physi- 
cally. They do not 
feed into our in- 
sane asylums and 
our penal institu- 
tions faster than 
into our crafts.” 

On the point 
that gregarious 
American youth 
must be lured into 
the trades in 
groups, classes and 
masses there is lit- 
tle contention; but 
as to the average 
working value of 
these schools, 
judged by their 
graduates—here is 
where the doctors 
disagree. A man 
who places thousands of skilled workers— 
Kenneth M. Coolbaugh, in charge of the 
Pennsylvania state employment office in 
Philadelphia—declares: 

“All my experience goes to show that the 
employer who expects an apprentice school 
to turn out an acceptable finished product 
in the way of an artisan is doomed to dis- 
appointment. Real journeymen are made 


on the job, not in a school. A good appren- 


tice school—and we have a few of them— 
may help in reeruiting apprentices, but the 
real work of turning the raw material of 
youth into skilled journeyman workers 
must be done on the job by the American 
employer. It’s his job and always will be.”’ 


Industrial Seconds 


“If he will develop as much resourceful- 
ness in selling his plant and his jobs to the 
youth of the country as he has in selling his 
product to the buying public, he will fore- 
stallany apprentice famine. There isnosub- 
stitute for training workers on the job. If it 
is necessary to use trade and apprentice 
schools as recruiting stations for appren- 
tices, then by all means use them to this 
end. But don’t make the mistake of ex- 
pecting them to produce journeymen who 
are skilled craftsmen. 

“The great need of this country today is 
a profound and sweeping revival of respect 
for genuine skilled craftsmanship. The war 
left this country with an enormous residue 
of industrial half-bakes—boys and men 
who could get away with a single-operation 
job when there were more jobs than men. 
These industrial seconds need to be con- 
verted to the desirability and necessity of 
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actually learning the trade in which they 
are posing. 

“‘A large proportion of them have no re- 
spect for a skilled trade or job which in- 
volves manual work. Most of them are 
sons of craftsmen too. The mothers and 
often the fathers of these lads have fed 
them with the notion that any male being 
who is able to get a near-living by white- 
collar employment is the social and intel- 
lectual superior of any craftsman. Of course 
this is silly to the point of absurdity, but it 
is one of the human-nature elements which 
have contributed to the stampede of youth 
away from the skilled trades during the 
past decade or two. It takes no aecount of 


the fact that in most of the skilled trades a_ 


higher grade of mentality is demanded than 
in many white-collar lines and also that 
thousands of contractors, manufacturers 
and independent business men are skilled 
craftsmen who found their opportunities to 
step up into the employing class through 
their work. It is by no means certain that 
the skilled trade does not offer a shorter 
cut to business ownership than does the 
white-collar position. This is especially 
true in the building trades. Here a very 
large number of contractors have come up 
from the trades. They are better equipped 
to succeed in them because of their prac- 
tical experience as craftsmen than they 
would have been had they started with a 


Future Plumbers Connecting Up a Boiler 


college education, a white collar and an 
inherited bank account.” 

Labor specialists in large plants who are 
supposed to keep in close touch with the 
workers and their backgrounds assert that 
an attitude has developed on the part of 
the wives and daughters of wage earners 
which is exerting a more powerful influence 
in turning boys and young men away from 
the trades than any other factor. This, 
they insist, is the feeling on the part of the 
women of workers’ families that the white 
collar is the badge of superior social stand- 
ing and that the daughter of a craftsman 
who fails to marry a white-collar youth 
does less for the social elevation of the fam- 
ily than could be desired. In the opinion of 
these specialists this feminine attitude is 
becoming quite general and is a strong 
human-nature factor in the problem of the 
vanishing artisan. : 

The effort to break Chicago’s housing 
famine which resulted in the formation of 
the justly famous Citizens’ Committee for 
the Enforcement of the Landis Award 
threw the spotlight upon the dearth of ap- 
prentices in the building trades. Being an 
organization of direct action, this commit- 
tee employed a director of education and, in 
October, 1922, started an apprentice school 
which has at least one novel feature. 

“Of course there’s nothing,” declares 
C. L. Bailey, the educational director, 
“which can take the place of on-the-job 
training. We know that. Therefore the 
Citizens’ Committee has gone into building- 
construction work itself as a subcontractor. 
One job amounts to $185,000. Another 
covers the complete construction of eight 
high-class residences. On these we do 


Sep { 


nearly all the work exceptir 
heating plant. Here is ¢ 
the boys in our school 
training and plenty of i 
a total of 140 apprentice 
are now working and giv; 

“Apprentices between 
and twenty-one years tu 
work hard for four week 
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Apprentice 


“Thus far we ha 
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“Take another ca 
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“he was paid $20 a week. 
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put in three years in Lane 
School and had taken me( 
I advised him to ge 
work, which appealet 
the course—four weeks 
then $15 a week. 
check was for $33. 
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much the same 
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that’s Marmon” 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, one of the largest insurance 


men in America today, with his new Marmon Sedan. 


“There’s only one car for me— 


“After driving considerably more than 
100,000 miles in my 1916 Marmon, I am buy- 
ing one of the 1923 seven-passenger sedans. 


“It will be impossible for this new car to be 
better than my old one, but if it is as good 
it will be the best automobile in America. 


“I have owned a great many cars—and many 
of the finest built—but no car has given me 
such satisfaction as my Marmon. 


“T regret that I have no record of its total 
3 


mileage. It has been driven constantly since 
I bought it in November, 1916, and it has 
travelled considerably in excess of one hun- 
dred thousand miles. It still seems to be a 
car practically as good as new, and I am so 
satisfied with it that I am reluctant to ex- 
change it even for a new Marmon. 


“These facts show stronger than words 
that I believe the Marmon is absolutely in 
a class of its own.” 
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The Easiest Way 


of Serving Milk 
is the Best 


Children love milk served this health- 
ful Sealright way because it interests 
them more. Lift up tab on the Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap 
and 
“Drinking it through a straw” 


insert straw through opening. 
pre- 
vents gulping and aids digestion, 
thereby giving the body all the nour- 
ishment contained in milk. The child 
uses the original sterilized container. 
No glasses to break and no “‘spilt 


milk.”’ 


Mothers and housewives appreciate 
the Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Gap. 2 [this 
1—cap is removed cleanly by pulling 
tab. 2—tab can be lifted without re- 
moving cap and milk poured without 
3—tab can be lifted and 
straw inserted for drinking milk at 


“3 times more useful.” 


spilling. 


home. 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafe- 


terias insist that milk dealers use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
because they facilitate serving milk 
with straws thereby saving cost of 


washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 
SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 119 PC FULTON, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 
Ordinary flat or “‘Common Sense’’ Caps— 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 


| questions uppermost in their minds. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

work. A survey of the present American 
apprentice situation has another some- 
what discouraging phase to the thoughtful 
bystander. It seems to be very decidedly 
of the hothouse variety—a forced culture. 
Certainly it looks that way to the trained 
craftsman from Europe or to an employer 
of skilled European labor. Probably we 
shall never have in America the thorough 
time-seasoned quality of apprenticeship 
that prevails in the Old World countries. 
Possibly we do not want it, but the skilled 
craftsman from the other side who has 
served an apprenticeship of the European 
type looks like a jewel to the American 
employer. 

Now for a glance at the situation in the 
ranks of the white-collar workers. As a 
bank position seems to be considered the 
white-collar job de luxe, I talked with the 
employment manager of a large represen- 
tative Chicago bank. He declared that 
they were eager to get men and were tak- 
ing active measures to increase their force 
to take care of increased business, but that 
day after day passed without an applica- 
tion. 

“Our pages,” he explained, “are grammar- 
school kids. They are started at $40 a 
month. Messengers, who are boys of high- 
school age, get $65 a month. The ‘next 
grade is that of the junior clerks, who are 
supposed to have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in bank work; they receive $80. 
They are about eighteen to twenty years 
old. All our bookkeepers are started at 
$100 a month, and many of them, with a 
few years of experience, receive $1800 a 
year. Bookkeepers are hard to get these 
days. We have to try out several before 
we get one who can do the work. 

“Our filing girls are paid $65 to $70 a 
month and they are generally about eight- 
een years old. Those who operate book- 
keeping machines are paid $100 a month 
and our stenographers are started at $90 
a month. We employ 500 persons, and the 
average salary is $1900 a year. Our tellers 
receive $3000 .to $5000.” 

Inquiry elsewhere indicated that these 
salaries are rather above the average paid 
by Chicago banks when considered from 
the viewpoint of the age of the employes. 


No Stampede to the Banks 


The employment manager of another 
large bank makes the point that it is diffi- 
cult to get young men who are willing to 
give due weight to security of employment, 
opportunity for advancement and the care 
and backing which a big financial business 
generally gives to its employes in case of 
sickness or misfortune. He says: 

“Tnability to think for tomorrow seems 
decidedly characteristic of the youth of 
today. Applicants for bank positions quite 
generally have this shortsighted attitude. 
“What do you pay?’ ‘How short are the 
hours?’ ‘How long are the vacations?’ 
‘How soon will I get a raise?’ are the 
Right 
now, when a likely young man answers 
one of our adver- 
tisements, it is up 
to us to sell him on 
our opportunities, 
on the future of 
employment with 
us. He is keen on 
immediate consid- 
erations, but rather 
indifferent on the 
more remote 
future. Perhaps 
the tendency of the 
youth is away from 
the crafts and 
towards white- 
collar positions — 
but there is no 
stampede for the 
employment desks 
of the banks! Boys 
from high school 
and young men 
from college are 
after white-collar 
positions which 
pay more than 
bank positions at 
the start and are 
less exacting in 
the demands they 
make.” 

Among large 
employers of office 
help there is no dis- 
agreement as tothe 
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kind of employment which is the hot favor- 
ite with the boys who feel themselves des- 
tined for white-collar careers. They wish 
to become salesmen. As they express it, 
‘“There’s where the money is.”” Any head of 
a large bond house will tell all comers that 
there are about as many young men in 
America who.wish to become bond salesmen 
as there are undergraduates in our universi- 
ties. And their second choice is to become 
advertising solicitors. These positions rep- 
resent the aristocracy of salesmanship to the 
youth of the country. Apparently it would 
be easy to recruit a standing army of a 
million young men for these positions—and 
to fill the quota almost overnight! Sales- 
manship positions in almost any line are 
comparatively easy to fill—so far as having 
plenty of applicants is concerned. The 
university-extension departments and the 
correspondence schools have not persist- 
ently advertised the attractions of salesman- 
ship for years without tangible results. It 
has amounted to a national propaganda. 
The youth of this country is all pepped 
up on the subject of salesmanship; it has 
been converted to the idea that here lies 
the quick-and-easy road to fortune. It is 
the pet ambition of the white-collar boys. 
Many of them prefer to peddle from door to 
door rather than draw secure and substan- 
tial wages as shop and factory workers. Ap- 
parently only a few are shrewd enough to 
figure that it is necessary for someone to 
make the things for the peppy young sales- 
men to sell and that there will be good 
money in this humbler line of activity if 
the young salesmen are half as good as they 
think they are. 

It is difficult to find any line in which the 
blue-shirt boys and the white-collar em- 
ployes may be divided into parallel classes 
for the purpose of a fair comparison of 
compensation, but here is an attempt to do 
so as to the employes of a large trans- 
continental railway in its general offices 
and its shops. The classifications and the 
figures are furnished by one of the officials 
of the company. 


WHITE-COLLAR POSITIONS 


OM Ce sDOV deere unr, halt se eects $ 45.00 to $ 60.00 
SUMIOT Clerieen aes < ic, ve eee Mee te ae 60.00 to 100.00 
Cleriet 258% Panes. co 3 he ie 100.00 to 160.00 
Statistician (accounting)... . . 160.00 to 220.00 
Assistant chief clerk... ... . 160.00 to 225.00 


Chief clerk (depending on depart- 
ment and degree of responsibility) 175.00 to 320.00 


SHOP JOBS 
Machinist apprentice... .... $55.00 to $110.00 
Machinist, 4) scpaserce, Siem: 150.00 
Gang or slipforeman. ...... 260.00 
Roundhouse foreman. . . .. .. 260.00 to 300.00 
General roundhouse foreman . , . 300.00 to 350.00 


From this it would appear that the ad- 
vantage lies with the blue shirt all along 
the line. Railway-employment officials 
generally admit that they are recruiting 
their blue-shirt forces mainly from the 
ranks of farm and village boys, and that 
city boys are poor picking, their preference 
being generally for white-collar positions. 
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Young Bricklayers Building an Experimental Wall 
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>\le believe is the end of most rear axle 
cve shaft troubles on a Ford. Repair 
ty yes. 


aa Alemite High Pressure Lubricat- 
stem. Now especially designed for 
i; The same system that has entirely 
ited this type of trouble on over 
000 cars of other makes. 


¢: Ford owners keep their engines well- 
But the hard-wearing dust-exposed, 
si bearings are generally neglected. In 
fit place—they’re hard to lubricate. 
ixt—grease cups allow the passages 
‘ ne clogged. Then you fail to reach the 
jiaring surface. This failure to lubri- 
Uiversal joint and drive shaft bearings 
€eginning of most rear axle repairs. 


tient survey brought out the startling 
tlt 80% of all repairs on moving parts 


~<—« Compressor 


II. 
x 


are due to one preventable cause—im- 
proper lubrication. 


Now it is as easy to lubricate thoroughly 
your rear axles, drive shaft, universal joint, 
steering gears and fan, as to put oil in your 
motor. 


With the new Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System for Fords, you do away 
with grease cups. A hollow fitting with a 
cross pin, as shown below, goes on every 
bearing. The Alemite compressor locks on to 
these fittings with a quarter turn. As it 
locks, it shoots lubricant into the heart of 
the bearing under 500 pounds pressure. 


This kind of lubrication, every 500 miles, 
will double the life of your vital chassis 
parts—rear axle, universal, etc. You can do 
it in 5 minutes—without getting under the 
car—without getting dirty hands. 


L Je, 


my 


yi bf | 


any 
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$399 


Install it 
yourself 


in 
10 minutes 


ALEMITE high pressure lubrica ting system 


Nearly 4,000,000 cars, exclusive of Fords, 
are already Alemite-equipped. On most 
well-known makes it is now standard equip- 
ment—in spite of the extra cost. 


Now you can get this same system for 
your Ford. The cost is low—only $3.99, 
including compressor. You can install it 
yourself in 10 minutes. It will save you 5 
times its cost in repairs in one year. For it 
will keep your vital bearings as well lubri- 
cated as your motor. 


Get it today from any dealer. But if more 
convenient, use the coupon. We’ll send your 
set by Parcel Post, with full directions for 
installing. 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Belleville, Ontario 


Fligh pressure lubricating system -For Fords 


especially 


Oil or Grease 


With the Alemite 
System you can use 
either oil or grease. 
But for best results 
we recommend Ale- 
mite Lubricant—a 
pure solidified oil 


for our system—has 
all the virtues of oil 
but is solid enough 
to ‘‘stay put.”’ 


Send No Money 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING Co. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System for Fords. I will pay the postman 
$3.99 on delivery. 


Name____ 
Address 
City and State 


Dealer’s Name 


O know that the part you get is the right 
one, and genuine, is the first and most im- 
portant step in a satisfactory and enduring 
repair job on your car, and to get that part 
promptly, is the next important consideration. 


From the smallest screw, to a completely as- 
sembled unit, United Motors gives you accu- 
rate, timely service. It does this for the eight 
important automotive products listed below, 
and on which it gives nation-wide service. 


There is a United Motors authorized service 
station near you, which is pledged to supply 
you—the right part—for the right place— 
promptly. Look for the oval sign—the sign 


of satisfaction. 


United Motors Service 


is the official service organiza- 
tion for the eight well-known 
products whose names appear 
on this sign. 


The oval sign, in combination 
with one or more of these trade 
names, is your assurance of ex- 
pert factory service. Author- 
ized United Motors Service 
Stations are required to have 
special tools and testing appa- 
ratus, highly skilled workmen, 
and complete stocks of genu- 
ine parts. 


These facilities together with 
official factory records assure 
prompt, efficient service. 


Authorized United Motors 
Service Stations are at con- 
venient points throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 
Detroit, Michigan 


** The Right Plac 
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STARTING -LIGHTING -{iGNITION SYSTEMS 


KLAXON 


HORNS 


REMY 


STARTING ~ LIGHTING - IGNITION SYSTEMS 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


HARRISON 


RADIATORS 
JAXON 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 


SPEEDOMETERS 


Branches in 
Principal Cities 


Service Stations Everywhere 


THORIZED ~ 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
American farmers are rather backward about 
viewing the importation of common labor in 
this public-spirited way. The farmer is des- 
perately pushed for help and feels that he 
could do a very thorough job of assimilat- 
ing some toilers from Southeastern Europe 
that look like champion undesirables to 
immigration connoisseurs. Probably he 
could do a better job of assimilating than 
the mine or the mill owner—but he must 
wait his turn for relief along with the own- 
ers of the mills and the mines. Considera- 
tions of citizenship must precede those of 
temporary advantage to industry. 


A Skilled-Labor Immigration 


It is impossible to inventory America’s 
labor gains from immigration except loosely, 
but they have been decidedly substantial. 
The tide of skilled workers from the United 
Kingdom did not begin to take on volume 
until the present fiscal year; then it came 
in a flood. In the years ending June 30, 
1921 and 1922, the quota of 77,342 al- 
lotted to the United Kingdom remained 


: | only about half filled. At the close of the 
| present fiscal year Germany was virtually 


the only country of the Northwestern 
Europe group which failed to exhaust its 
quota; it was allowed 67,607 and sent 
about 25,237 short of that allowance. In 
the year we received from 


United Kingdon. sages ecu metenieniet > 77,342 
Denmark. "sey cane iene <a ieee 4,825 
Finland . . . . SUnUalees ein tr enannran 3,921 
France. . 3 2°. os Seana Ges nee 4,740 
Netherlands’ 6 %a7 4%, Ge cect eo cee 3,607 
INGIWAY” cuits et is, on cra 0 cae ae 11,958 
fweden 4.) a ee ee Ce ones 19,736 

Bpotal |. ob. x eS @ora eo) patent, eet aed 126,129 


The race to fill the quotas for the new 
year beginning with July started with the 
landing in New York of about 15,000 new- 
comers. There are two new elements out- 
standing as to the filling of quotas for this 
fiscal year: One is the fact that the coun- 
tries of Northwestern Europe are coming 
strong at the start of the race, and the 
other is that emigration: back to these 
countries has considerably fallen off. 

If Germany sends us all the immigrants 
she is permitted to send under the present 
law there is a good chance that we shall 
receive about 357,000 immigrants before 
the end of next June and that a larger 
proportion of these will be of the highly de- 
sirable type than in any other immigration 
year in the recent history of our country. 

How about the proportion of skilled 
workers in this tide from the Old World? 
The only analysis extant covers only the 
first twenty months of the operation of the 
present quota law—leaving the last four 
months out of consideration. As the quotas 
from countries contributing mainly un- 
skilled workers were exhausted early, it fol- 
lows that the influx of skilled workers in the 
last four months of the two-year period was 
in much higher ratio than earlier; in fact 
our immigration of the closing four months 
of the fiscal year was a skilled-labor immi- 


| gration. In thetwenty-month period ending 


with February, 1923, four times as many 
skilled workers of English, Irish, Scotch and 
Welsh blood were admitted as were labor- 
ers of the same races. From Scandinavia 
the skilled workers were in excess of labor- 
ers by almost one-third. But in this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the 
common labor from these countries is first- 
class timber for the skilled trades. 

There is still another important consid- 
eration: These workers from Northwestern 
Europe have always been inclined to stick 
in America; that tendency is now acutely 
accentuated by the fact that, even in the 
best trades over there, unemployment and 
profound depression have prevailed for 
nearly two years, and the workers are in- 
clined to believe that the outlook for the 
future in Europe is about hopeless. In the 
Old World they have been living virtually on 
a starvation scale for many months; trans- 
planted to America, with good American 
wages to spend, they are going to develop 
rapidly as consumers—especially of food 
products. They have brought their appe- 
tites with them, sharpened by long denial. 

Anyone who entertains the notion that 
the difference in point of desirability be- 
tween immigrants from Southeastern and 
Northwestern Europe is exaggerated should 
take the Ellis Island cure; one day at any 
important port of arrival will prove a per- 
fect disinfectant against this illusion. I 
talked with one Scotchman after another 
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They are not Keds 
unless the name 


Keds is on the shoe 


SE a 


Let them take vacation 
comfort back to school 


All summer long their growing muscles have had a glorious 
opportunity. Running, climbing, tramping—little foot mus- 
cles especially have had a much needed chance to develop. 


Don’t put children back into stiff, hard, heavy shoes when 


school begins. 


Keep them in Keds and let their feet stay 


free and uncramped when keen fall days give an added zest 


to play. 


price. 


Remember—while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance look like Keds, 
no other shoe can give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. It will 
pay you to make sure. 


Valuable hints on camping, radio, 
etc., are contained in the Keds Hand- 
book for Boys; and games, recipes, 
vacation suggestions, and other useful 
information in the Keds Hand-book for 
Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. 
F-9, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


} Keds are anatomically correct for all normal feet. Cool, 
Se and comfortable, they give feet the ease and freedom they 
need without sacrificing the protection they must have. 


Why you should insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are judged. Their construction has been 
designed to combine the greatest strength with the 
most attractive appearance. They are made in many 
styles—high shoes and low—pumps, oxfords and 
sandals—styles for boys and girls, women and men. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every 
pair gives you the highest possible value at the 


A cross-strap 
pump in brown 
or white 


A sturdy, reinforced 
model. Ideal for fall 


| in the village five miles distant. 


| was coming on. 
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MY BOOK AND HEAR 


(Continued from Page 5) 


This was a great occasion, because she al- 
ways told me a certain tale: 

There was a man and his wife who lived 
in a little house in a great forest. One day 
a storm came, blew the door of that house 
open and flooded it with rain. The wife 
wept because the floor was wet and night 
Her husband went out 
with many hamper baskets in his wagon 
to a wide, bright place beyond the woods 
and filled his baskets with sunshine. His 
wagon was piled high with it, and it jostled 
and ran over the sides so that you could 
trace him through the dark forest by the 
brightness he spilled along the way. And 
he poured all this sunshine into his house, 
and the floor dried, and everything was 
warm and shining inside, though it was 
now dark outside; and his wife was very 
happy. 

After fifty years I can still hear the 
droning sweet voice of Aunt Jane telling 
me that tale after I was put to bed and the 
candle was blown out. I seem always to 
have gone to sleep with my eyes wide open, 
looking through the door of that bright 
house in the dark forest at the woman in 
the midst of it, sweeping the sunshine 
about, drying her floor. 

Our plantation was like a small state, 
not dependent upon the markets or the 
outside world for supplies and society as 
we are now. Months passed and nobody 
went away from home except my father, 
who frequently returned strangely glorified. 
At such times the song died on my mother’s 
lips and she would go about the house look- 
ing like a saint, very sad and good. Still 
she reigned. And father seemed to go into 
a kind of eclipse after his flare. Then he 
would emerge, or reappear—it is not clear 
to me which happened—a nobler, better 
man, strangely gentle and worshipful in 
his manner toward mother. Then mother 
would begin to smile again, look less like 
a saint; and the noise and tumult of the 


| plantation began like a chorus, wagons 


rolling, gears jingling, the voices of men 
and women singing in the fields; and I 
would be all at once very, very happy. This 
is the way I remember it, the tragedies of 


| love and life that passed over me sweetened 


back to peace and happiness by my moth- 
er’s way with father. It was years and 


| years before I knew what this trouble was 


or why we were poor, because in fact I 


| knew nothing of poverty or riches. I had 
| no sense of these sordid values. 


Sometimes we visited my grandparents 
Upon 
these occasions I sat in the bottom of the 
buggy, always in a trance of delight. Still, 


_ emotionally speaking, I would be very sad, 
_ as if the feelings I had were too high for 
_ happiness. I can see the little girl I was 


then, sitting one morning on the top step 
of a high white stile in front of the house 
staring at the daybreak sky. It was so 
early that my little red calico dress was still 


| unbuttoned behind. Never since have I 


felt such deep emotion, a bigness of the 
heart in my small breast that was suffocat- 


| ing. Everything was glorious. I was like a 


very small god who had not made the 
world, but saw it, felt it from horizon to 
horizon and knew that it was very good. 
I could not restrain my tears. Something 
tremendous had stirred my depths, which 
in a child are heights never reached by the 
greatest men. The occasion was this: We 
were going that day to visit these grand- 
parents. ‘l'his was why the day had begun 
so early. This was how I had escaped be- 
fore my dress could be buttoned. Mother 
was in a swivet getting ready. And this 
was why I could not eat breakfast—I was 
exalted in the spirit. You cannot partake 
of common earthly food when you are 
about to enter paradise. 

But, at that, I was not better than any 
other mischievous mortal child, for this was 
the day I set my grandfather’s house on fire. 

As it happened, mother’s sister, my 
Aunt Ella, with her two children, was also 
visiting my grandmother. I was permitted 
to go with my two cousins up into the attic 
to play. This was a wonderful place. We 
played, but spent most of the time looking 
over what was in the old trunks and boxes. 
Then we found some papers and letters 
stuffed between a few boards and the out- 
side wall. My older cousin, who was a 
boy—it is no use to name him by name, for 
he is now a good old grandparent himself, 
with many honorable years behind him— 
suggested that I set these papers afire just 
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N the last twenty-five years the Cyclone Fence Company 
has fenced thousands of plants of all kinds. In so doing 
‘they have worked out a standard practice which in every 
ay deserves to be called a science. 


yclone National Fencing Service means more than mil- 
os of feet of “fence” delivered yearly. It involves far 
/ore than workmen setting posts and stringing wires. 


includes the services of highly specialized fence experts, 
sing blue prints, contour maps and mathematical formu- 
2 unknown to laymen. 


ake the problem of fencing a modern manufacturing plant, 
uvering over 100 acres. It has many gateways, railroad 
acks, trolleys, overhead cranes, platforms and roadways. 
ach problems are not solved by delivering car loads of fence 
aterials. Or perhaps the fence line goes up and down hill, 
‘TOss a stream or a canal or into swampy or rocky soil. 
‘ese are problems that can be solved only by fence experts. 


‘your fence problem is more simple, so much the better. 


e new industrial science 


Cyclone Fence with centralized entrances and exits pro- 
tects property against theft, vandalism, interference 
with employees and all the evils of exposed premises. 
Mysterious losses in material and tools which have come 
to be accepted as part of the overhead cease when Cyclone 
Fence goes up. By blocking hazardous exits it protects the 
life and limb of workers. Often a better location of gates 
and roadways reduces hauls, saves time, facilitates ship- 
ments, reduces operating expenses. 


Cyclone Fence systematizes and welds the whole plant into 
a perfectly controlled unit. It builds a new morale within 
and commands a new respect without. 


Cyclone National Fencing Service is offered American in- 
dustry from six strategic points on the map. It is keyed to 
speed as well as efficiency. Exceptional time records have 
been made in fencing plants in emergencies and under ad- 
verse conditions. The usual preliminary study of your 
fence problem by Cyclone field men costs you nothing. 
Complete installation or expert supervision of erection is 
arranged by contract. Write nearest offices, Dept. 21. 


~YCLONE FENCE 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.), Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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The Story 


of a great success 


GENTLEMEN: 


One of the marvels of business in the past three years has 
been the success of Palmolive Shaving Cream. 


Think of the situation. 


All men were using some other shaving soap. Most of them 
were well content. We asked them, as a courtesy, to accept 
a ten-shave test, and a million men replied. 


That test astounded those men. It revealed a new-type 
Shaving Cream beyond anything they dreamed. They told 
other men about it. This morning a very large part of the 
men who shaved used this new creation. 


Made to please 1,000 


We started on this theory: Delight 1,000 average men and 
you can please ten millions. 

So we interviewed one thousand. We asked them what 
they most desired in the ideal Shaving Cream, and they 
agreed on four requirements: 


Abundant lather 
Lasting lather 


Quick action 
Fine after-effects 


Then we asked a famous expert what he thought most 
important. He replied, “Strong bubbles to support the hairs 
for cutting. Few men know it, but that is the supreme 
requirement in a Shaving Cream.” 


We met those ideals 


Then we set out to meet those ideals as no one else had done. 
It took us 18 months. We made up and tested 130 formulas 
before we satisfied ourselves. 


Yet here able chemists had studied soap for more than 60 years. 
Here had been perfected some of the greatest soaps known. One 
of them—Palmolive—is the leading toilet soap of the world. 
That is all. We did what men wanted, and very much better than 
ever before was done. We proved it by a ten-shave test. And 
those men flocked by millions to this master Shaving Cream. 


You will do likewise if you cut out this coupon now. 


5 ‘Reasons 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 Its strong bubbles hold the 
times. hairs erect, so the razor does 
It softens the beard in one Ot pass them over. 

minute. The blend of palm and olive 


- It maintains its creamy fullness oils makes the cream a soothing 


for ten minutes on the face. lotion. 
PALMOLIWVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to oe 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-544, Milwaukee, U.S.A.. 
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eyes, nose and mouth with ink, sew sheep’s 
wool on top of its head for hair. She was 
never deceived in her life about anything. 
But she was strangely, sensibly good. For 
fifty years she lived a better life than I 
could ever have lived. She acquired the 
best virtues, and died at last without vanity 
and without ever having made a fuss about 
her labor, love or sacrifice. 

When I would be in the throes of wor- 
shiping my ancestors beneath these old 
boxed-in tombs, she would stand at a ra- 
tional distance, watch me coolly until my 
paroxysm of grief passed bounds, then 
she would take to her heels, fly back to the 
house and tell mother. This was her duty. 
She always told on me when her conscience 
demanded that she should. 

There was a round plot of grass in this 
garden where two wide walks crossed. In 
one corner of the walks there was a clump 
of sage bushes covered with pale-lavender, 
bell-shaped flowers, and somewhere in the 
rear there was a great mass of roses like 
fine ladies dressed for a party, In the midst 
of the grass there was a rustic bench be- 
neath the shade of a poplar tree, spire- 
shaped, with silver leaves always turning 
like tiny silver fans in the sunlight. 

I remember all this—the soft grass, the 
bees humming among the sage blossoms, 
the roses swinging and bowing to each 
other as if the wind that moved them was 
cotillion music—because mother often sat 
on this bench and read her Bible. We had 
a grand Bible in the house in which our 
names were recorded; but this book was 
never opened except on state occasions, 
when we were born or when we died, or 
when the pastor paid us a visit and held 
out-of-season prayers with us—say, in the 
middle of the afternoon. But the one 
mother read in the garden was a dingy 
little everyday Bible. The leaves in it were 
worn; some were loose and stuck out, or 
they were turned down to mark a favorite 
chapter. 

On a certain day she was sitting there 
as usual, her brown hair parted, brushed 
smoothly back and coiled, her feet crossed, 
her skirts spread and her eyes fixed upon 
the open book. I was somewhere on the 
grass at her feet, still a very small child, 
who knew no more of the immemorial past 
than that Adam was the first man, Eve the 
first woman, and that Methuselah lived to 
be the oldest man. According to the back 
kick of my little short-tail mind, they had 
lived comparatively recently and passed 
away immediately before the beginning of 
real grandparents on the earth. My world 
was bounded by the garden, mother’s room 
and the high ramparts of the green hills be- 
yond the avenue. My imagination, if I had 
any, could not have been taller than the 
sage bushes behind me. 

Then mother called me by name and 
bade me listen. Dropping her eyes again to 
the book, she read, “‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’ 

“There was no heaven, no earth, no 
stars, nothing, only God. He made every- 
thing,” she told me. 

This was incredible; but I believed it 
because she said it was so, and because 
when we are very young and innocent it is 
as easy to believe the magnificently incredi- 
ble as it is difficult to believe any little good 
thing later on when we are no longer inno- 
cent or good. 

She went on reading what happened as 
recorded in Genesis, pausing between 
verses, giving me a truthful look as she 
interpreted them literally. I do not know 
if she really believed that the heavens and 
the earth were created in six of our short 
days, but she let me have it as it was 
written there. 

I was amazed, exalted, as if she had 
opened the gates of unspeakable splendors 
tome. I swelled with emotions too great to 
think. I saw God, not an image with the 
face of my father or mother, but a strange 
inner vision, as by faith we grasp the idea 
of immortality without being able to con- 
ceive of the spiritual bodies of saints. I saw 
the blackness of nothingness split and light 
divide the darkness. It is the truth. I re- 
member it well—I saw day break and the 
new stars shine and the waters divided 
from the waters. 

We live best by faith, not by the mere 
facts within reach and proof of human rea- 
son or experience. I remember walking 
back to the house with a little barefooted 
strut, to think that I had been made by 
a God like that. 

Whatever spiritual life I have had began 
long after that. But my religious sense 
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ACK IN 1858, a retired whaling 

captain named Rowland H. Macy 
opened a tiny store in New York, put 
price tags on all his goods, and an- 
nounced that he would charge one 
price to all. 


So radical was this step in those days, 
: Z that Mr. Macy was refused credit. He 
= coe OA Z promptly declared that he would get 
LONONONORNON along WITHOUT credit; he would 
buy and sell for cash and at the lowest 
prices in the city. 


On that principle, from which Macy’s 
has never swerved, has been built the 
largest department store in America’s 
largest city. 
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When in NewYork visit Macy’s. You 
will be very welcome; and you will see 
one of the great American retail stores 
that are a distinctive asset of the nation. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
humor in heaven over one such lamb as 
this! But I am touched yet to think of the 
strident little soul I had then in the light of 
the years to come that were to shrive me so 
harshly, leave me such a weary old child 
of God. 

One other thing I remember about that. 
When we were in the buggy ready to go 
home, I did not sit in the foot of it as usual; 
father lifted me to his knees. And I could 
feel the chuckles of laughter in him as he 
drew me closer, like the youngest rib in his 
side. I did not know what amused him, nor 
why mother appeared to be annoyed. I was 
sweetly innocent of myself. 

Mother said something, and added, 
“That child will be the death of me yet.” 

Father made no reply, only drew me 
closer. I had no idea what the trouble was, 
and did not worry, because mother often 
said that I would be the death of her—and 
then did not die. 

She was a stern woman, and rigidly or- 
thodox. This was not her failing, but her 
strength. Being father’s wife and my 
mother called for character and strong 
measures. She was determined to make me 
a good woman and a perfect lady. The fact 
that she did neither was not her fault but 
my limitations, due to the fact that I was 
shockingly kin to father in some ways. 

She disliked our family doctor. She took 
his medicine in ease of life or death, and I 
also was obliged to take a dose occasionally; 
not because the stuff was bitter—all medi- 
cine was bitter in those days—but because 
mother treated him with a sort of austerity, 
as if she quarantined herself. At last I dis- 
covered what was wrong with him. This 
gentle old man with the twinkling gray 
eyes was a heretic. He did not believe in 
hell, the burning lake of fire and brimstone. 
I heard him tell mother there was no such 
place of perpetual punishment. This was, 
indeed, the first time I had heard of it. I 
left the room immediately and hid myself 
behind the woodpile, because I felt that I 
was about to have a thought that must not 
be thought in mother’s presence, because I 


| had known her more than once to see 


through me. I agreed with Doctor Bell. If 
God was God, and not the devil, there could 


| beno such place. Then I came guiltily back 
| into the house, having done this thing, and 


sat at an anguishing distance from mother, 
knowing that I was no longer in her class, 
but that I was a heretic like Doctor Bell. 


| 1 loved her passionately and longed to draw 


close to her, but I could not believe this 
about God. Undoubtedly I was of such 
stuff as martyrs are made of, but fortu- 
nately she did not know it. 

What she did know was that I either 
could not or would not tell the truth. She 
loved the truth, and I have myself come 
to love it with sensible human moderation; 
but at that time I was obliged to conceal 
my small transgressions with prevarica- 


_ tions. This was because I feared mother, 


and I feared her because I did not really 
know her. I suppose it is the same with 
us about God. It is not so much that we 
love darkness rather than light because our 
deeds are evil as it is that we are not equal 
to righteousness, and we wrongfully impute 


| to Him our ideas of punishment. The trou- 


ble with me was that I could not tell which 
truth mother loved, so it seemed best to 
take no chances. Therefore I learned to lie 
like a man, if you know what I mean. I 
preserved her peace of mind almost at the 
entire cost of my veracity. But whenever 
she overtook me in a fault or a lie I was 
promptly punished. She never kept me in 
suspense while her anger cooled. She did 


| her duty by me instantly in the spirit of 
_ honest wrath. Otherwise I could not have 
_ forgiven her. 


A parent so meanly concerned for the 
comfort of his own conscience that he can 
deliberately add the anguish of suspense to 
a child’s fear of the rod by waiting until 
he can apply the same in cold blood seems 
to me a moral monster. 

One lovely thing I remember about 
mother in this connection. My little sister 
had a long and dangerous illness. When 
she began to recover she had literally no 
hair, only a pale yellow fuzz on her head. 
Mother not only forbade me to call atten- 
tion to this, but she required me to tell my 
sister that she had beautiful hair. Tongue 
cannot tell the joy I had in this permission 
to lie. I developed a vocabulary for de- 
scribing imaginary hair that should have 
given mother a hint of my future career. I 
suppose she justified herself by faith. Be 
cause at last, and until the day of her death 
fifty years later, this little sister had the 
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most beautiful golden curls I have ever 
seen. 
Somewhere along in these years my edu- 
cation began. With no mental powers at 
all, I was obliged to learn my ABC’s. Until 
this time these letters had belonged to 
grown people. Now they became mine, as 
one claims the pain in his side. But mother 
put me through, with what anguish to her- 
self I can only imagine, because she was a 


proud woman who had discovered that her ' 


offspring was singularly stupid. I had a 
horror of knowledge. No bribe or appeal 
could fire my ambition. I had none. I 
never have had. To my mind it is the 
artificial stimulant of ignoble natures. The 
power to achieve is in all of us. We get it 
from God. It is a great thing, and ought 
not to be called by the mean competitive 
name of ‘‘ambition.”’ 

I went A. W. O. L. whenever there was a 
chance to escape. But I never seemed to 
get beyond the reach of mother’s clear bell- 
like voice calling me. And the same thing 
that made Adam come from his hiding 
place among the shrubbery in paradise 
when the Lord said ‘Where art thou?” 
always drew me from the green sanctuary 
of the avenue to face mother and my ABC’s, 
a small, unwilling disciple of learning. 

Later we had a governess. She was a 
splendid woman and was said to be a good 
teacher. I do not know. But she must have 
had some kind of sense not indigenous to 
teachers as a class, because she let up on 
textbooks and allowed me to study Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy and somebody’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity. I could never learn 
anything that is in an English or Latin 
grammar; but before I was fifteen years old 
I had read the first five books of Vergil and 
the Odes of Horace. Between my tenth 
and thirteenth years I read all of Plutarch’s 
Lives, Paradise Lost and Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. But I had never read a novel 
when I was sixteen years of age. I was so 
young when I read the Life of Numa, that 
second legendary king of Rome, that it 
seemed quite possible to stir up a nymph of 
my own like his Egeria out of a certain spring 
in the apple orchard. I spent hours at this 
enchantment, until one day my little sister, 
watching me from the opposite hillside, 
flew back to the house and told mother such 
a tale of my circlings about this spring and 
the strange prayers I said that she came 
down there and broke the spell of nymphs 
and incantations in me forever. She did 
right. The fact that quite contrary to my 
nature and abilities I have become a com- 
paratively sensible person is due entirely 
to the way mother brought me up willy- 
nilly. Whether I wanted to come, or stray 
and dream and be a sentimental idiot, made 
no difference to her. I had to come up, and 
with proper attributes. 

Certain persons for whom we have no 
particular affection sometimes take on a 
halo in after years. This was what hap- 
pened to Miss Mary Heard, our governess, 
in my memory. I forgot what a cool, wise 
person she was, with not a single worldly 
standard in her fine old gray head. Forty 
years later we heard that she was visiting 
friends near us, and my sister and I went to 
call on her. By this time my sister had en- 
dured all things with a courage that ever 
bordered upon cheerfulness. She had 
brought up four sons and sent three volun- 
teers into the army that went to France, 
and she did not show it. What I mean is 
that she was a pleasant, pretty lady, and I 
had become a famous woman. Heaven 
knows as well as I do that this was an ac- 
cident; but I may show it a trifle. I infer 
that I do, because when Miss Mary met us 
she took one look at me and put me in my 
place. Then she devoted herself to my 
sister. In her thin, sweet singsong voice 
she asked, you may say, for her credits. 
She marked her high on this report; and 
she merely gave me the lick and the promise 
of a look, meaning, I inferred, that she had 
kept up with me and she did not agree with 
some of the stuff I had broadcast through 
the world with a too-facile pen. I do not 
know how she did it; but she contrived to 
let me know merely by hunching the back 
of one thin shoulder sidewise at me that 
she certainly was not responsible on ac- 
count of anything she had taught me for 
the way I had turned out. 

Then I remembered, as you catch the 
faint fragrance of a rose from the garden 
in the evening, the prim white sweetness of 
her religious life. She performed the Golden 
Rule. She prayed with meticulous regu- 
larity night and morning, as if she knelt 
to receive nourishment from heaven twice 
every day, and probably strength to deal 
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came to speak in Elberton. Van Duzer 
Grove was a seething mass of humanity, 
wagons, buggies, neighing horses and bray- 
ing mules. Everybody was there from the 
highest to the humblest; even Jim Jones, 
the well digger, who drove his old jack 
hitched to a donkey cart, and brought his 
daughter Mandy, who was not pretty and 
had a ringworm on her face. 

I sat with the other academy girls near 
the front of the audience. Never had I been 
so moved as I was by that great man. He 
had a sear from a saber cut across his fore- 
head. He was frightfully red in the face; 
and, history to the contrary, he was not 
handsome but spirited; and he was a hero. 
We worship the breed in the South, and 
produce them. 

When the cheering subsided after the 
address there was a rush, particularly of 
the girls, because it was understood that 
the general would kiss every girl. He did. 
He must have kissed a hundred as fast as 
he could bend above their fair faces. 

I longed to go up and be kissed by this 
great man. Tears streamed down my face. 
But I remained seated and sobbing, be- 
cause mother had warned me never to be 
kissed by aman. The women in my family 
never had been, she said. When you con- 
sider that there never has been an old maid 
in this family, either, you will understand 
how credulous I was. I felt obliged to live 
up to this outrageous standard of chastity 
on this occasion no matter what it cost me. 
The only consolation I had was the sight of 
the general kissing Mandy Jones on the 
ringworm cheek; nor did he shrink or hesi- 
tate. He was a soldier as well as a good 
politician. I doubt if people were as 
cowardly about germs then as we are now. 


This was what may be called the pri- 
mordial period of prohibition agitation. 
Frances E. Willard and a paper called The 
Voice were the chief exponents of temper- 
ance. They both came out of the North. 
But you could do no more with the North 
along this line then than you apparently 
cannow. Maybe it is the climate up there; 
maybe it is the colder quality of the people 
that makes them cling to the stuff like a 
virtue. Anyhow, the movement really be- 
gan in the South, among the women at 
first. Mother belonged to the W. C. T. U., 
but she did not wear that stinging little 
snowflake of a white ribbon bow to adver- 
tise the fact; probably because she would 
not hurt father’s feelings by sailing forth in 
public with this reproach to him pinned on 
her breast. I am sure this was the reason, 
because if she had considered it her duty 
to wear the thing she would have done it, 
regardless. What I mean is that she knew 
it was her duty not to hurt her husband’s 
feelings. This is becoming obsolete knowl- 
edge now. Distinguished authorities write 
about women like mother as if they were to 
be pitied. Heavens! If only one such per- 
son could have met my mother! She could 
surpass any grand jury or any court in this 
country working on the social problems 
when it came to manipulating father and 
causing him to patch up his rectitudes. 

This issue at that time took the form of 
local option. And Elbert County went dry 
that year, thanks to my father. For twenty 
years he controlled the politics of this 
county. I suppose he would be called a po- 
litical boss now. As a matter of fact, he was 
a crusader. Heaven never made a man with 
nobler ideals. The trouble was that it was 
his nature, more than that of some lesser 
men, to fall short of the glory of God. 

Elbert County was very wet. Mother, 
along with many other women, wanted it 
dry. But this was before the days when 
women could get together and put some- 
thing over as they can now. I do not know 
what she would have thought about suf- 
frage for women, because the idea was in- 
conceivable at that time. She simply told 
father what she wanted, and he promised 
that she should have it. I remember this 
well, and how happy mother was, and what 
a mysterious air of pride she wore when 
somebody said the thing could not be done, 
because many of the leading whites and all 
the negroes would vote against local option. 

These were days before the negroes came 
under the political influence of the Northern 
Republicans and. lost suffrage by an effec- 
tive clause in the Constitution of every 
Southern state. They voted then as they 
were advised, and according to the best 
interests of the section in which they lived. 
It is not for me to pass upon the ethics of 
this arrangement. Ethics is like certain 
doctrines in the Bible. It is a good thing by 
which men may find themselves damned if 
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the wrong preacher expounds it. In any 
case no system of political ethics was ever 
yet invented that made the ignorant minor- 
ity stronger than the intelligent majority. 

Local option would be lost or won, it ap- 
peared, by the vote in our neighborhood, 
where there were a great many negroes. 
The day before the election the liquor forces 
established a huge camp two miles below 
our plantation. The only provision made 
for getting votes was an unlimited supply 
of whisky. The negroes flocked in from 
everywhere. The next morning the plan 
would be to lead them six miles into town 
and vote them against a law that would de- 
prive them of every man’s right to drink if 
he chose to drink. It is such a clinching 
argument to this day, so far as the mascu- 
line instinct goes, that ten thousand men 
would die by the churn if a law should be 
passed against the drinking of buttermilk. 

But father was not dismayed. He estab- 
lished his camp one mile nearer the town. 
Mother did the rest. At least she thought 
she did. For two days every negro woman 
on the place had been drafted to cook. 
They cooked everything from baked hens 
and barbecued pigs to cakes, pies and bis- 
cuits. That night two wagons were loaded 
with hampers of this food and sent to 
father’s camp. Mother wanted to do the 
thing right. Father was determined to do 
it by any method, right or wrong. There- 
fore, quite without her knowledge, he had 
added a barrel of liquid refreshments. 

By this time, according to the law of 
supply and demand, the camp of the liquor 
forces was not only perfectly dry but the 
inhabitants thereof were hungry and 
thirsty. Father sent his temperance emis- 
saries forth to bid them to the feast. They 
came with a rush. Before midnight their 
camp was deserted and he had become the 
host of the largest midnight party ever 
entertained in this state. 

Tradition has it that he ascended the 
barrel and spoke continuously until morn- 
ing. He became the swaying torch of elo- 
quence lighting the darkened minds of his 
guests upon the evils of intemperance. He 
referred with noble sorrow to his own case. 
He scorched himself with the fires of hell to 
awaken their conscience before it should 
forever be too late. But for his one human 
weakness father might have been called to 
the ministry with great advantage to the 
kingdom of God. As it was, however, his 
Heavenly Father only appeared to use him 
in a desperate emergency. 

The next morning, being that of the day 
when this question of local option was to be 
settled at the polls, I was on my way to 
school as usual, carrying a couple of large, 
sober-bound books under my arm, which 
indicated that I was now far advanced as a 
student of wisdom. I was wearing a sky- 
blue turban with a roll brim on the back 
of my head. My fair hair was tied with a 
bluer ribbon and hung in a fine golden 
brush down my back. Theskirt of my frock 
was composed of accordion-plaited flounces 
that rippled in the breeze. My bustle stuck 
out elegantly behind, and I was stepping 
along with a list, if you know what I mean, 
slightly sway-backed, chin lifted, blue eyes 
up, too, looking straight ahead in a wide, 
blue, candid gaze, blissfully conscious of 
myself and of nothing else. I had even for- 
gotten that this was an election day; and 
I was, of course, in total ignorance of what 
had been going forward during the night 
between the opposing forces in those two 
camps five miles distant. 

Then suddenly the air began to throb 
with the thunder of horses’ hoofs, the 
rumble of wheels, volleys of shoutings, 
punctuated with shrill whoops, and all ac- 
companied by the monotonous droning of 
music—sacred music, at that; a woeful tune 
that rose and fell like the noble anguish of 
men’s souls. I halted in amazement. I had 
heard this mourners’ hymn many a time in 
church revivals, but never before blown on 
the wind of a week-day morning. 

The next moment a cavalcade of gentle- 
men shot past on prancing horses. I say 
gentlemen, and so they were; but obvi- 
ously much the worse for wear. Father led 
all the rest, as was his nature todo, He was 
wearing a long linen duster. His wide-brim 
hat merely clung to the back of his head. 
His face was very red; but he wore a noble 
expression, as if he called upon God to wit- 
ness the kind of man he wanted to be. He 
was sitting with studied erectness upon 
Selim, his old sorrel horse, who did not care 
to prance, but was being made to prance 
and switch his tail furiously. 

This body of heroes had searcely disap- 
peared in the dust their steeds kicked up 
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for long ranges, there is the same 
“Fretp”’ shell, with standard loads. 
Whatever kind of shooting you do, 
there is a WesTERN shell, rifle or 
revolver cartridge that will particu- 
larly appeal to you. 


Write today for interesting 
free booklets 


Tell us what your ammunition 
problems are—and which shells or 
cartridges interest you the most. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Atton, ILLinors 


AMMUNITION 
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Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


The teeth of every girl and boy deserve 
a fair show. Modern Dental science 


has shown that proper care of chil- ' 


dren’s teeth builds eager active minds 
and sturdy bodies.* 


Here Are Precautions Thoughtful Mothers 
Should Take: 


First, choose a safe dentifrice — one that con- 
tains no grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Second, avoid preparations containing harsh 
ingredients which may injure the. enamel and 
delicate mouth tissues. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after 
meals and at bedtime. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe for it 
contains no grit or harmful ingredients. It is 
a double action dentifrice ; 


(1)—its specially prepared (2)—its mild vegetable-oil 
chalk loosens clinging soap gently washes 
particles ; ; them away. 


Because of its delicious taste, children use 
Colgate’s without urging. 


A tube for each member of the family is a sound 
investment in sound teeth. Large tube—25¢. 


GOLGATE & eet / 


Established 1806 , 


RIGHT WAY 
Washes anal olishes 


loesnt Scratc 
or Scour 


f *Actual tests conducted for five years 
in’ public schools at Bridgeport, Conn., 


before the real procession appeared, which 
is said to have been more than a mile long. 
It consisted of wagons, mules and horses, 
all loaded with negroes; some riding 
double, some astride the wagon poles be- 
hind, nobody walking. In those days when 
white men voted negroes it was understood 
that they should furnish conveyance to the 
polls. There must have been five hundred 
in this procession, and they were all singing 
that dolorous hymn and swaying peril- 
| ously from side to side, but humbly, as 
befitted sinners on their way to the polls 
to vote according to their better natures. 
Elbert County went dry that day by a 
handsome majority; and if I remember 
correctly it was the first county in the state 
to do so under the local-option law. Kind 
friends bore father home that evening, not 
exactly on his shield, but recumbent. I do 
not know what mother thought of this anti- 
climax to a glorious day, but never again to 
the day of her death was she to see him in 
this condition. He had committed himself 
outrageously to a righteous cause, and had 
won it. He was encompassed about by a 


cloud of five hundred witnesses to this per- 
formance. He settled down beneath the 
burden of his debts and led an exemplary 
life. He gave up reading Shakspere and 
took a weekly newspaper. Virtue had not 
gone out of him. Rather it was a sort of 
foreign substance that had entered into him 
which dimmed him. Instead of the flares 
he used to have, he was occasionally irri- 
table and exacting like other good men who 
feel they have earned the privilege of being 
disagreeable. At such times mother was 
adorably meek and patient, as if she hoped 
he would forgive her because he had made 
himself dully good for her sake. 

I have set all this down, not merely to 
give an interpretation of the scenes through 
which I passed then, but because the way 
my father loved mother and the way she 
loved him is a part of my life. As I grew 
older it seemed to glow about me. It made 
good history by which to live. I reckon if 
they had been against each other there 
would have developed in me the bitterness 
of Ishmael. Maybe my hand would have 
been against every man. Maybe I should 
never have learned to see through the per- 
versities of human nature how good men 
and women really are. 

That year ended my school days, but not 
my education, which had barely begun in 
the great school of living. I would not 
seem to boast; but if my name is not re- 
corded in the Book of Life, such as Ph.D.L., 
signifying Doctor of Philosophy of Love, 
and D.D.H.H., signifying Doctor of Di- 
vinity of the Human Heart, it will be be- 
cause honorary degrees are not conferred 
in heaven. For I have studied these things 
and know them at least with the wisdom of 
tenderness. 

But from first to last I have retained my 
horror of textbooks. I regard them asa sort 
of manual exercise of the mind by which un- 
happy youth is taught to skin the cat intel- 
lectually. Never yet haveI seen one with the 
sap of real wisdom in it. A grammar, for ex- 
ample, may teach you how words should be 
regulated in a sentence, as a trained animal 
may learn to walk on its hind legs; but my 
idea of a book on the use of language would 
be one that taught the beauty and majesty of 
words; how to love them and choose them 
like flowers in a garden; how to feel them 
like wind in the green boughs in a forest or 
the sounds waves make against the shore; 
or how words can be turned like bright 
horizons on a fair day, or made to tell the 
inside truth of life, the prayers we feel but 
cannot say, the goodness in us that so 
rarely gets the tongue to tell it. A sort of 
Bible of words, not a mere dictionary or a 
book of rules to keep your nouns with their 
hats on, your verbs properly adjusted to 
the coat tails of their adverbs. 

Once when I had written a book in which 
I used a bifurcated infinitive, because no 
doubt it was a male infinitive, a man wrote 
at length about this split infinitive. I say 
at length, because his letter consisted of a 
hundred and fifty words all in one sentence. 
I do not know if the thing could have been 
analyzed or parsed, but it was a mean and 
awkward use of words. And the man who 
wrote it was the principal of a girls’ school! 
No wonder so many women have no more 
than a chicken-scratching use of their vo- 
cabularies. 
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Another Typical Piece 
from the Variety Box 


HE PISTACHIO 
PECAN NOUGAT 


The nougat originated in Turkey, and 
somehow suggests the luxuriousness of 
the Levant. Yet it has remained for 
Norris standards and methods to bring 
this exotic sweetmeat to the highest 
degree of deliciousness. 

The Norris Nougat is like a bit of rare 
} Mosaic in appearance; and the green 
and brown nutmeats are embedded in 
its creamy substance so lavishly that the 
“sweet tooth” yearns at sight. 

Delicately tangy, with the flavor of 
freshly cracked pistachio and pecan nuts; 
tender and yielding in its velvet-soft 
substance; sweet with the savory sweet- 
ness of honey; here is a confection to 
entrance and delight. 

That its delicate flavor and freshness 
may be conserved each piece is double- 
wrapped, in waxed paper and in foil. 
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eA Banquet in a Box 


HERE is, indeed, “infinite 

variety” in a Norris Variety 
Box. Fruits and nuts from many 
lands, some far overseas. Caramel 
of rich country butter and cream. 
Fairy fondants that melt on the 
tongue. Chocolate smooth as 
silken velvet. 


Such a variegated assortment 
of candies might well be served in 
courses, so well-balanced are the 
individual pieces, so zestful is the 
succession of contrasts provided. 


A Norris Variety Box never 
becomes monotonous; instead it 
revives the keen delight that one 


remembers in recalling one’s first 
box of real chocolates. 


The Norris Variety Box was 
designed in the Norris Studios 
that it might express, by its dis- 
tinctive and beautiful artistry, the 
richness, the delicacy, and the 
piquancy of the Variety Box 
assortment. 


If your dealer hasn’t NORRIS Candies 
yet, send us $1.50 for a full pound Variety 
Box prepaid to any part of the U. S., and 
shipped the day order is received. Kindly 
give dealer’s name. 


NORRIS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 589 East Illinois Street 


These candies are included in The Variety Box (1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs.) 


Chocolate- Chocolate- 

Covered Fruits Covered Centers 
Cherries ze Double Almonds 
Pineapples Lemon Rolls 


Raisins Almond Butter Brittle 
Coup de Fraise Sirrons 


(block tin cup) Almond Truffles 


Maple Walnuts 
Cream Pecans 


Marshmallows 
Cream Brazil Nut 


Brazil Nut Truffle @ Caramels 
‘ Vanilla 

Double Mints Giecolace 

Apricot Creams Nut. 


Honey Pecan Nougat Pistachio Nougat 


Norris, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box 


Name 


Address 


City o State _ 


Dealer’s Name 


© Norris, Inc,, 1923 
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ABottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 


SSSSSSAOCEAZZAZ 
SSS 


———— 


Be 
if housework 
tires you- 


drink a bottle of cold, creamy milk 
these blazing summer days and it will 
preserve your energy. Milk is cool- 
ing, refreshing, body-building—it will 
whet your vitality and make your 
work easier. Drink it often! 


Drink morebottled milk every day. Be- 
cause bottled milk iscleanand protect- 
ed. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher 
Milk Bottle. Because Thatcher 
Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. 
Thatcher manufacture prevents 
undersized bottles and assures you 
an honest quart or pint. That is 
why over 80% of the largest dairies 
in America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer to-day. 
Ask him if he uses Thatcher full- 
measure Bottles. Insist that your 
milk be delivered in Thatcher Bottles. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES MILK 


When they say a Quart- They mean it 
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PIGS AND POLITICS 


could be affable and interested as well as 
Jerry. However, there is no popularity, 
especially a popularity based upon insincer- 
ity, which cannot be undermined by the ex- 
ercise of a sufficiency of dexterity. Jerry 
gave thought to the problem, following 
which ratiocination, she drove out to the 
rolling, sightly stock farm of Abner Wack- 
ford, head of the county’s codperative or- 
ganizations and master of the Grange. She 
endeared herself to Mr. Wackford by de- 
veloping a sudden and violent infatuation 
for pigs. Not just any pigs, not nondescript, 
sod-rooting'pigs, but aristocratic pigs. There 
is, as anybody acquainted with stock rais- 
ing knows, a species of pig with auburn hair. 
He stands high in the aristocracy of pork, 
and in his youth is exceedingly active on 
his feet. It was with these porkers, which 
to Mr. Wackford’s delight she insisted upon 
calling brick tops, that Jerry fell in love. 
Her ill-fated affection centered upon a cer- 
tain litter of piglets, seven in number, which 
had achieved a third of their growth, but a 
full one hundred per cent of their physical 
and mental activity. 

““Aren’t they ducks!” she exclaimed, 
rather confusing her natural history. “I 
mean that swarm of them there—or that 
brood or flock or whatever you call it.’ 

“When speakin’ of pigs,” said Mr. Wack- 
ford very gravely, “we refer to a party of 
them, brothers and sisters, so to speak, as 
a covey.” 

“Mr. Wackford,” said Jerry suddenly, 
“it seems to me, with all these fine farms 
outside the city, that the country ought to 
run this county instead of the city politi- 
cians.” 

“Um—seems as though,” said Mr. 
Wackford cautiously. 

“But the county officers are all city men, 
every one. Now the auditor and the county 
clerk and the register of deeds ought to be 
men who are in touch with the farming part 
of the county rather than the city.” 

““Mebby so,” said Mr. Wackford; “but 
them slick city politicians kind of runs 
things. Now, take sheriff. ’Tain’t a job for 
a city man noways.” 

“Then,” asked Jerry in all innocence, 
“why don’t you elect a farmer?” 

“Organization won’t have it.” 

“You,” said Jerry, ‘would make a grand 
sheriff,”’ 

“Don’t cale’late ye could make Alder- 
man Tomlet see that.” 

“What’s a city alderman got to do with 
the county?” 

“Dum nigh everythin’,” said Mr. Wack- 
ford. 

“ Why?” 

Mr. Wackford scratched his head. 

“Dog-gone if I ever figgered how he 
contrives.” 

“Anyhow,” said Jerry, ‘“‘a man who can 
raise such lovely red-haired pigs ought to 
be sheriff. Now honestly, wouldn’t you 
like to be?” 

“°Tain’t sich a bad job, figgerin’ in fees 
and all. But I hain’t got no more chancet 
of bein’ sheriff than you have’’—he paused 
and grinned jovially—“of bein’ an old 
maid.” 

“Do you like Alderman Tomlet— 
enough to let him keep on running the 
county?”’ 

“Kind of an agreeable cuss, he is; but 
the’s times when I suspicion he’s give to 
logrollin’ and baby kissin’.” 

Jerry smiled and adroitly switched the 
subject back to pigs. 

“T hardly dare ask you,” she said, “but 
would you part with those darlings? I 
mean the whole covey of them—seven?”’ 

“What in tunket do you aim to do with 
seven pigs?”’ 

“Teach them politics,” said Jerry. “But 
honestly, I want to buy every one of them.” 

“Cale’late they’re fer sale. Raised ’em 
fer the purpose.” 

They struck a bargain. Mr. Wackford 
agreed to crate the piglets and deliver them 
to Jerry early the next morning. 

“It’s dear of you to sell them to me,” she 
said, “and I guess I’ll have to elect you 
sheriff to pay for your kindness.” 

“When you do,” said the farmer, “I’ll 
app’int ye turnkey of the jail.” 

“T’ll bear that promise in mind,” said 
Jerry. 

qr 
SALEEM AN, TOMLET had done very 
well by himself in the way of a resi- 
dence. It was ample, and there was a great 
deal of lawn about it—kept in order, so 


(Continued from Page 23) 


rumor said, by the Department of Public 
Works of Corinth. True, the alderman’s 
taste ran to cast-iron dogs and metal stags 
at bay, and to something approximating 
a half mile of seven-foot-high iron fence; 
and if his house abounded in cupolas and 
gadgets and original adaptations of the 
architecture of Monsieur Mansard, why, 
that was the right of so eminent a person 
ashe. It was, in fact, the iron fence which 
gave Jerry her idea. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning follow- 
ing her visit to Abner Wackford a truck 
drove up to the alderman’s iron gates. On 
the truck were two crates, and in the crates 
were seven auburn-haired pigs, extremely 
vocal in their dislike of close imprisonment. 
The truckman and his assistant unloaded 
the cargo, gained admittance to the gates 
upon explaining that their livestock was a 
present to the alderman from an admirer; 
and having so gained admittance, they 
followed instructions by knocking to pieces 
the crates and giving liberty to those in- 
carcerated therein. Promptly seven little 
red pigs with joyously corkscrewed tails 
uplifted seven little snouts and made haste 
away from that spot. 

At 11:01 Jerry McKellar talked on the 
telephone to Adam Black, reporter and 
devoted admirer. Adam reported for a 
Democratic paper which had not the best 
interests of Alderman Tomlet at heart. 

“Tf,” said Jerry to Adam, “you would 
like to see Alderman Tomlet’s goat got, 
call at his house in time to see him arrive at 
home this noon. If he offers any words or 
phrases calculated not to please a country, 
rural or agricultural constituency, treasure 
them. And if you have a fox terrier, which 
I know you have, take him with you— 
unleashed. I’m sure he will enjoy himself.” 

Adam Black, accompanied by a small 
and very inquisitive fox terrier, was sta- 
tioned not far from the alderman’s front 
gate when that personage arrived at home. 
As he entered, Adam moved closer expect- 
antly, for he well knew that when Jerry 
McKellar promised a story, a story would 
be forthcoming. He saw the alderman 
enter, and at the clang of the gate he saw a 
group of small, reddish-complexioned ani- 
mals, startled, burst from the cover of a 
clump of expensive shrubbery, scurry 
through an expensive flower bed, hys- 
terically kicking up plants in their prog- 
ress, and plunge headlong into a mass of 
hydrangeas. The alderman paused, pointing 
his rotundity at the spectacle, and glared. 
He advanced his pudgy chin as far as his 
collection of chins would permit, blinked 
unbelievingly and then shouted to any who 
mighthear. 

“What’s them?” the alderman bellowed. 

Mrs. Tomlet appeared in a window. 

“Them,” she answered categorically, 
“ig pigs.” 

“How come pigs in my yard, hey? Who 
turned my yard into a hawg pasture?” 

“They was a present,’’ said Mrs. Tomlet. 
“The man that fetched ’em said they was 
a gift from an admirin’ voter.” 

“Voter!” shouted the alderman. “Any 
gangle-legged, splay-footed, wart-infested, 
mush-brained critter that would send a man 
a flock of hawgs hain’t a voter. He’s a 
home-brewed, fusel-oil half-wit. He’s 
a a= Ee: 

Mrs. Tomlet interrupted. 

“I took it complimentary,” she said. 
“Didn’t some feller give the President a 
dawg?” 

“Pigs,” said the alderman, “hain’t 
dawgs. Pigs is pork on the hoof. Dawgs is 
pets for sich as likes ’em, but who in tunket 
likes pigs?’ His wrath increased to imposing 
proportions. ‘‘Say, you, wherever did you 
see anybody pattin’ a pig? Anybody ever 
see a hawg wagglin’ his tail at ye? Dawgs 
is pizen to me, but the’ hain’t no word for 
pigs. . . . There they goag’in! A-rootin’ 
and a-clawin’ up them bulbuses I bought 
off’n the catalogue. Hey there, you infernal 
hawg, you leggo that bulb! Hey, you!” 

The alderman, enraged now to a point 
where dignity was not even a distant mem- 
ory, tucked up the skirts of his Prince 
Albert and sprinted across the lawn. Adam 
Black wisely chose this moment to release 
his fox terrier, which, at sight of the antics 
of the seven little red pigs, had shown 
marked signs of impatience to join in their 
merrymaking. The little dog uttered a 
series of joyous woofs which carried to the 
ears of the fugitive piglets. To those who 
are well acquainted with swine, it will be 
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Keep your old car young— 


your new car new. 


Paint and polish will make any car 
look young, but only perfect lubrica- 
tion of the motor will make it feel 
young. The thousands of Veedol en- 
thusiasts appreciate this fact. 


In a recent nation-wide survey, 4 
out of every 5 users of Veedol said 
they would drive out of their way, 
if necessary, to buy Veedol rather 
than use any other oil. 


Why did Veedol users voluntarily 
make this statement? 


Simply because with Veedol you 
save! You save gasoline; you save 
oil; and you save real money keeping 
out of repair shops. Veedol preserves 
the youth of your car—puts off a long 
time that inevitable ‘“‘one way’”’ jour- 
ney to the junk pile. 


Why don’t you follow the simple 
program that Veedol users follow? 


1. Every 600 to 800 miles have thecrank- 
case of your engine drained and re- 
filled with fresh Veedol as specified 
for your car on the Veedol chart. 


2. Make a memo of your speedometer 
mileage, and a note to have this very 
important job done again when you 
have driven another 600 or 800 miles. 


Begin today to keep your old car 
young—your new car new. Learn 
the difference between Veedol and 
the oil you have been putting up 
with. It is only by securing Veedol 
results—full power, mileage and 
economy—that you will know why 
Veedol users insist on getting Veedol. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 
3433 So. Racine Ave. 11 Broadway 440 Brannan St. 
Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world 


EEDOL 


Economy Oils and Greases _ 
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Smoking the 
peace pipe 
in wartime 


A late report from an A. E. F. 
veteran who found a can of 
tobacco in his soldier mail 


It was during the thick of things in 
France that Gen. Pershing sent the follow- 
ing frantic cable to Washington: 


“Tobacco is as necessary as food. 
Send a thousand tons at once,” 


As any ex-doughboy will tell you, a 
thousand tons of tobacco distributed over 
a fighting force of 2,000,000 men showed 
good intentions, but it didn’t fill the need 
—not by a few million pipefuls. 

Even today letters still come in from 
veterans who have forgotten the horrors 
of war and remember only the thrill of “a 
real American smoke” in France. 

For one, Hugh Livingstone, Adjutant of 
Yankee Division Post, No. 272, Y.F.W., 
remembers: 

Prowidence, R. I. 

Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 


My introduction to Edgeworth took place 
over in the training area in France under cir- 
cumstances that left a lasting impression of 
the good qualities of Edgeworth. 

One night, after a hard day’s work, my 
bunkie drew a package from home, one of 
those mysterious affairs that might contain 
everything but what you wanted. 

After due ceremonies of guessing he opened 
it and the first thing we saw was the blue box 
of Edgeworth. All further operations ceased 
until we filled the pipes. After using the 
French ftabac for several weeks and burning 
our mouths and throats to a raw state you 
can imagine how cool and satisfying that 
Edgeworth tasted to us. 

We smoked until we were ordered to bed, 
and I fell asleep smoking. You can just bet a 
letter went home for more Edgeworth. 

Since that time I have used about every 
kind of tobacco that is put up, but it is Edge- 
worth for me when I can get it. Thank you 
for putting such a satisfying and cool tobacco 
on the market. 

Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Hugh Livingstone. 


Probably any good American smoking 
tobacco would have brought the same joy 
to Mr. Livingstone and his bunkie in 

France. But it is a fact 

m0 that when Edgeworth 

makes a friend, more 

» often than not it is a 
lifetime affair. 


| Edgeworth’s one great 
_ asset for most smokers 
' is that it is always the 
/ same. You can buy a 
package in Chicago, an- 
other in New Or- 
leans, another in 
San Francisco, 
and each package 
will give you the 
same cool, satis- 
fying smoke. 

If you are not 
an Edgeworth 
smoker, you are cordially invited to ac- 
cept some free samples of both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Just drop a post card with, your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va., and the free samples will be forwarded 
to you immediately. If you will also in- 
clude the name and address of your to- 
bacco dealer, your courtesy will be appre- 
ciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
bugged to an extent which almost consti- 
tuted an athletic feat. In the glare with 
which he followed the progress of the seven 
little pigs about his well-kept grounds were 
a vindictiveness, a ruthlessness, a set and 
determined ferocity, which compelled Mr. 
Black to regard those little porkers in the 
light of breakfast sausage. It was apparent 
that nothing less than grinding the sausage 
meat with his own hand would give relief 
to Alderman Tomlet. 

He released his hold upon the fence and 
stood, grass-stained knees trembling with 
rage. 

“What,” asked Mr. Black, “‘are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“T’m goin’,”’ said the alderman hoarsely, 
“to call the police. They hain’t much good 
at ketchin’ anything else, so mebby they 
kin ketch them hawgs—and when they do 
ketch them ——” 

What would then take place the alder- 
man left entirely to Mr. Black’s eager imagi- 
nation. 

“T should love,’’ said the reporter, “‘to 
see a policeman arrest seven pigs.”’ 

And, with this hope in his heart, he re- 
mained at this post, while the alderman dis- 
appeared in his home to report the outrage 
to headquarters. Mr. Black stayed, saw, 
was more than gratified, and returned to 
the editorial rooms of his paper to write. 
There was a certain astuteness about Mr. 
Black which prevented him from dealing 
with the episode in jocular vein. Far from 
it. He dealt most seriously with his sub- 
ject matter. The not lengthy item ran as 
follows: 


Alderman Tomlet was today the recipient of 
a gift from one of his farmer admirers in the 
county. The testimonial took the form of a lit- 
ter of seven pigs, which were delivered at the 
alderman’s home just before noon. At sight of 
the animals browsing upon his lawn the alder- 
man became enraged both at the pigs and at 
their donor. His words and manner indicated 
a prejudice against this form of livestock. This 
prejudice seemed to extend to stock raisers and 
farmers. 

“‘Dog-gone farmers!’’ Mr. Tomlet said an- 
grily. ‘‘If they had any sense they wouldn’t be 
farmers. The biggest fool in the world is any- 
body who raises hogs. Any person who raises a 
hog is not entitled to be called human. There 
ought to be a law against hog raising.” 

It is learned that the pigs were especially fine 
specimens of blooded stock bred upon the fine 
stock farm of Mr. Abner Wackford. They were 
not, however, presented to the alderman by 
Mr. Wackford. Of the pigs themselves Mr. 
Tomlet said that they were infernal, red-haired, 
under-sized, cross-bred razorbacks. He inti- 
mated that no slaughterhouse would admit such 
poor specimens, and declared that the man who 
bred them must have been born idiotic. 

The seven pigs were removed from the alder- 
man’s premises by the combined efforts of a 
police lieutenant, a sergeant and five patrolmen. 


That was Adam Black’s story as it ap- 
peared in the evening papers, and the most 
prejudiced must admit it was strictly accu- 
rate, and without what critics of our press 
are wont to call coloring. 


Iv 


“7 ARSH,” said Jerry McKellar to young 

Mr. Tree on a subsequent evening, 
“you're all bulged out with the idea you 
could be leader of men if you got a chance. 
Now I wonder.”’ 

“T’m not likely to get the chance,” said 
Marshall. 

“Um—well,” said Jerry, “you admit 
you’re out, done and abolished. Now, just 
as an experiment, will you do exactly as I 
tell you for a month—from now until the 
conventions?” 

“That,” said Marshall, “‘depends on 
what you want me to do.” 

“I want you to be a little cinder in the 
public eye. I want you in the papers.” 

““What’s the large idea?” 

“You moan that your career’s wrecked. 
Well, I long to be the wrecking crew. Will 
you roll over and play dead?”’ 

“T’ll do anything that won’t make me 
look silly.” 

“T’ve noticed,” said Jerry, “that very 
young men are more afraid of looking silly 
than they are of machine guns. I won’t 
make you look foolish. No; I want to see if 
you’re an organizer first. A leader of men 
must be an organizer.” 

“What,” asked Marshall, “‘shall I or- 
ganize?”’ 

“The First-Voters’ League of Corinth,” 
said Jerry. “There must be several hun- 
dred young men in the city and county who 
are casting their first votes'this fall. I want 
you to make yourself their king bee. Or- 
ganize them. Four or five hundred votes 
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are a lot in a small place like this. Make 
speeches, stir things up, use the old bean.”’ 

“T see no objection to that.” 

“Very well; get busy. . . . Also, who 
is the biggest man in Alderman Tomlet’s 
ward—besides the alderman himself?’’ 

“Um-—let’s see. His ward is made up 
mostly of skilled workmen, with a fringe of 
laboring men at the outer end. Why, I 
guess Jim Turner’s about as well known as 
anybody.” : 

“Can you get this Turner to run for the 
alent nomination against Mr. Tom- 

et?”’ 

“T doubt it.” 

“Try,” said Jerry. 

Marshall, as Jerry expected, proved to be 
an efficient organizer. He was young. The 
fact that he was assistant prosecutor made 
him loom large in youthful eyes, and before 
a week was over the papers were taking 
note of his meetings. In two weeks he had 
organized and in operation a First-Voters’ 
League which numbered upwards of five 
hundred members, and no less than twice 
his set speeches were reported in full. 
Marshall had things to say, he had person- 
ality and magnetism; and, perhaps most 
valuable of all, he possessed the quality of 
making himself liked. Politicians began to 
take notice. i 

Jerry herself organized the First-Voters’ 
wing of the Woman’s Party and affiliated 
with Marshall’s organization. The thing 
became social as well as political, and con- 
sequently of much higher effectiveness. On 
a Sunday Marshall Tree’s picture was 
printed in two papers as that of a young 
man with extraordinary organizing ability 
and commendable legal attainments. He 
was being adroitly inserted into the public 
eye. 

In the meantime Jerry had not neglected 
publicity for Alderman Tomlet. She saw 
to it that copies of the alderman’s remarks 
on the subject of farmers and pigs were sent 
into every rural home in the county. A few 
days later she had printed some thousands 
of posters of a sufficient size to be read at 
long range—posters reproducing the gist of 
the alderman’s talk—and these were af- 
fixed to billboards, trees, fences and barns 
throughout the countryside. The alderman 
lost his head just long enough to issue a 
strenuous denial of the whole episode, 
whereupon Jerry caused to be printed affi- 
davits from Abner Wackford that he had 
raised the pigs, from the expressman that 
he had delivered them, from Adam Black 
that the alderman had used the words ut- 
tered, and from two Democratic police 
officers that they had been of the party 
which had rid the alderman’s ground of the 
offending swine. 

Thus the incident was lifted to the dignity 
of an issue. So adroitly did Jerry utilize 
it that indignation meetings were held in 
the townships—at two of which Marshall 
Tree was the speaker. 

At a mass meeting the farmers deter- 
mined to put arural ticket in the field, and 
the alderman found himself confronted with 
hot revolt. His henchmen labored as they 
had never labored before; but, as Dink 
Gadgett reported, “‘Boss, when you slan- 
dered them pigs you was sure indiscreet. 
Why didn’t you stick to somethin’ harmless 
like sayin’ farmers’ babies was all born bow- 
legged? Say, if the city don’t carry us 
through, them rube delegates’ll nominate a 
ticket from sheriff to path master. The way 
things looks to me, this man Wackford that 
raised them pigs is sure of the nomination 
for sheriff. Them hawg lovers’ll elect him 
jest to prove what esteem they hold live 
pork in.” 

The alderman shrugged his shoulders dis- 
gustedly. 

“And them farmers’ wives! Say, boss, 
they’re rabid. And believe me, boss, that 
Lattimer-Pratt woman’s got suthin’ to do 
with it. Her ’n’ that flapper secretary of 
hern spends most of their time drivin’ from 
farm to farm.” 

“Tt looks,” said the alderman, “like a 
clear bust. But listen, Dink. There’s jest 
one office we got to gaffle onto and grip to— 
and that’s prosecutin’ attorney. ‘We got to 
have that. We dassent lose it. They got us 
licked everywheres, but if we can’t pull one 
office out of the fire, then I don’t want to 
hear nothin’ about politics ag’in as long as I 
live. We'll make a bluff at fightin’ for 
everythin’, but we’ll put in our licks for 
prosecutor serious. Let the word go out 
that Handy Lewis has got to be put over if 
we bust the convention.” 

“Tt’s done, boss. But how about your 
own little fight? I hear noises about Jim 
Turner in your ward.” 


“You leave my ward to: 
alderman. 
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nothing that savored of publicity or of 
openness. Secrecy was his middle name. 

““Well,’” he demanded morosely, ‘‘ what’s 
wanted?” 

“T think you have seen Miss McKellar 
before, Gadgett,’’ said Black. ‘‘She wants 
a word with you.” 

“T do,’’ said Jerry. 
something for me.”’ 

“Huh?” grunted Mr. Gadgett. 

“You’re a delegate in this convention.” 

“cc iY che? 

“For Mr. Lewis, of course. I just wanted 
to tell you that you can’t put Mr. Lewis 
over.” 

“ee Huh?’’ 

“And there’s goin’ to be a new prose- 
cutor.”’ 

“Mebby,” said Dink truculently. 

“Have you the envelope, Mr. Black?”’ 
Jerry asked. 

Adam Black exhibited a large Manila 
envelope. 

“Tell Mr. Gadgett,” said Jerry, “what 
your instructions are.” 

“They are to publish the contents of this 
envelope tomorrow, Mr. Gadgett—in case 
I receive no notice to the contrary before 
the convention ends.”’ 

Mr. Gadgett made a noise in his throat. 
He was afraid of documents in an envelope. 
Alderman Tomlet had one in his safety 
deposit vault which preyed seriously on 
Dink’s mind. 

“Now,” said Jerry, ‘I’m sure you won’t 
care to have these in the newspaper. It 
depends on you whether they are or not.”’ 

“As how?” asked Dink, manifesting 
discomfort. 

“Tf, on the next ballot,’ Jerry said, 
“you and two other of Mr. Lewis’ dele- 
gates vote for Mr. Tree this envelope will 
be burned. I will burn it before your eyes 
in the fireplace there. That’s all I have to 
say, Mr. Gadgett. You may take it or 
leave it.” 

She turned without another word or look 
and left Mr. Gadgett a highly perturbed 
man who fumbled for light. He would 
have questioned Adam Black; but Mr. 
Black had disappeared, in consequence of 
which nothing remained with Dink but the 
situation. It was his to decide—to take it 
or to leave it, as Jerry told him. A con- 
science not free from disquieting reminders 
did not add to his placidity. For a moment 
he stood scowling, then he turned and 
forced his way into the convention hall. 

From the gallery Jerry sent a note to 
Mr. Wackford. ‘‘Throw your fourteen safe 
delegates to Marshall Tree,” it said. 

And then the balloting was on. Jerry 
waited with flushed cheeks for the count 
and the announcement. Presently it came. 

“Marshall Tree, fifty-one votes,’ read 
the secretary—and the armory exploded 
into sound. Dink Gadgett had met the 
situation in his own way. He had played 
true to form and double-crossed in the last 
political play he was destined to make. 

ei Tree fought his way to Jerry’s 
side. 
“‘How did you do it? How % 

‘Go down and make a speech. They’re 
wanting you,” Jerry said gayly. “I'll be 
expecting you tonight.” 

Waiting only to burn the Manila enve- 
lope before Dink Gadgett’s eyes, Jerry went 
home to wait. She waited, not a young 
politician, but a young woman—and she 
waited eagerly. 

At eight o’clock Marshall Tree came. 
He entered the room, stood for a moment 
near the door, then he stepped forward im- 
pulsively and dropped to his knees. 

“You said when I came to you on my 
knees and ate humble pie that you’d marry 
me, Jerry. I’m here, and my mouth is full 
of it. I grovel. I take it back. I apologize 
to all women, but most toyou. . . . How 
ever did you do it, you wonder!”’ 

Jerry smiled. 

“T think you’d better get up now,” she 
said. ‘‘I don’t like to stoop over to kiss a 
gentleman.” 

After an interval wholly divorced from 
politics, careers and public life, Marshall 
Tree fetched out his curiosity. 

“Jerry, how did you doit? How did you 
get Dink Gadgett? What was in that 
envelope that scared him into double- 
crossing Tomlet?”’ 

“Oh, that envelope,’ Jerry said ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘Why, it contained a laundry 
bill, a tintype of Mr. Gadgett at a fire- 
man’s picnic and a copy of the Farmer’s 
Almanace for 1922.” 

“‘Awk!”’ exclaimed Mr. Tree as he sank 
backward into a chair and mopped his high 
young brow. 


“T want you to do 
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“Lucky I tested those tires 
—we’re not stopping again 


until sundown” 


When these motorists stopped for oil and gas- 
oline at mid-day, it never occurred to them that 
they might need air too. 


But fortunately, they saw the sign that suggested 
testing their tires with a pressure gauge—and so, 
instead of going on their way without enough 
air, they hooked up to the air line, and perhaps 
saved a set of tires. 


Not enough air in a tire allows the casing to flex 
and bend as though extra weight had been added 
to the car. This is bad enough in the case of 
average daily driving, but during the sustained, 
hard driving of a tour, it may prove disastrous 
to a good tire in a half day’s run. 


Use your own Schrader Gauge 


Don’t depend upon borrowing a gauge. Don’t 
let your tires go until you have occasion to visit 
a service station. The sensible precaution is to 
have your own Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge, 
and carry it with you in your car all the time. 


Use your Schrader Gauge regularly. Then you 
will always be able to tell instantly whether your 
tires have too much air, not enough, or whether 
they are unevenly inflated. 


You can buy a Schrader Universal Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge at every motor accessory shop, garage, 
or hardware store. It is an accurate gauge and 
will last for years—made by the same people 
who make Schrader Universal Valves and Valve 
Insides, standard tire equipment. Price $1.25 
(in Canada $1.50). 
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Specialtypegauge 
for disc and wire 
wheels, and 
wheels with thick 
spokes or large 
brake drums, 
$1.75 (in Canada 
$2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto 


London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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Your Water Supply and 
ATLAS 


ESERT lands made fertile, pure drinking 
water for our cities, industry’s water needs 
—the solving of such problems rests largely on 
Portland Cement. It builds great dams and reser- 
voirs, filtration plants, the conduits and aqueducts 
that supply water where it is needed. 
Without Portland Cement such construction 
would be practically prohibitive in cost and often 
impossible. Atlas is cheap. General Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, in which more than 
8,000,000 barrels of Atlas were used, said, “I can 
think of no other product, the result of a complete 
manufacturing process, that sells at so low a 
price.” 
And in addition to this cheapness, Atlas is a 
highly scientific product, the result of 85 intricate 
manufacturing operations. Atlas quality, through- 
out its thirty years of manufacture, has been 
summed up in the phrase “The Standard by 
which all other makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 

be glad to answer any questions regarding 

the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 

Technical and Service Departments, as well 

as its large assortment of informative litera- 
ture, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas Ciry 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


didn’ git over th’ explosion of a coal-oil 
stove fer months, but t’day it wouldn’ even 
git in th’ newspaper. 

Ther’s clangin’ an’ buzzin’ an’ explodin’ 
an’ whirrin’ ever’where, overhead, under- 
neath, an’ on all sides. We kin recall when 
a committee waited on a neighbor of ours 
fer runnin’ his lawn mower over a brick 
sidewalk when bringin’ it home from th’ 
sharpener’s. Th’ only things our celebrated 
progress has contributed toward helpin’ 
th’ nerves is th’ rubber heel an’ safety 
match. : 

Ever’thing else has been noise producin’. 
In th’ quiet precincts o’ th’ home where we 
used t’ meet around th’ parlor lamp, we have 
th’ automatic pianner, th’ phonergraph, th’ 
ukulele, th’ ice-makin machine’s motor, th’ 
water lifter’s motor, th’ telephone, an’ 
th’ back-door buzzer, t’ say nothin’ about 
th’ fightin’ fer who gits th’ car. 

On th’ town streets ther’s th’ rumblin’ 
truck, th’ rattlin’ pop’lar-priced car, th’ 
police an’ hospital an’ firemen’s sirens, th’ 
traffic cop’s ear-piercin’ whistle, an’ th’ 
parades of our thousan’ an’ one civic an’ 
lodge organizations with ther drum corps 
or bands. 

In th’ cool invitin’ emporiums we have 
th’ cash register an’ whizzin’ cash carriers; 
in th’ business offices we have t’ make signs 
on account o’ th’ computin’ machines, 
typewriters an’ dictatin’. In th’ barber 
shop where we used t’ like t’ snooze, we fin’ 
th’ massage machine that sounds like a 
sawmill, an’ in ever’ quiet hamlet, we find 
a Troy laundry with a gasoline engine that 
sounds like th’ siege o’ Mons, while along 
th’ quiet country lanes we encounter that 
enemy o’ th’ whole nervous system, th’ 
motorcycle, that charges an’ snorts like an 
infuriated wart hog. 

A boiler factory is a sanatorium, a rest 
cure, compared t’ th’ city streets, but in 
our efforts t’ try t’ cross ’em we fergit 
about th’ noise till we try t’ talk t’ someone. 
If we saunter into a café t’ worry down a 
noon special, we run into a jazz band, an’ 
what’s worse, a cabaret singer dolled up 
like a candy apple, who wends her way 
shakin’ her taleumed arms an’ shoulders 
o’er th’ short ribs an’ salads while she 
warbles, I Wonder Who You're Foolin’ T’- 
night? But nothin’ seems t’ succeed any 
more without a lot o’ hip an’ hurrah. Th’ 
last thing we hear at night is a car door, 
unless a burglar accidently knocks some- 


thin’ over. —Abe Martin. 
A Puzzle 
[* LONDON TOWN, mid kings and 
queens 


And sundry social screenings, 
The tourist seeks for ways and means 
To learn their ways and meanings. 
At first, in restaurants he feels 
Concerned about his raiment— 
They serve no napkins with the meals 
Without an extra payment. 


OH, DOCTOR! 


Not patrons of the Ri 
Or Carleton’s gay ¢ 
Are commonly thus f 
Their fingers on th 
But diners of the hun 
Who ride about on 
If they shall beg for s 
Are thought eccentr 


The wretched coffee t] 
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““Nonsense!’’ protested Miss Hicks. 
“That sale begins at nine sharp, and we’ll 
pave to fight through a mob if we’re not in 

ront.” 

“We'll bein front,’’ assured Aunt Beulah. 
“T can be early even if I can’t make a shop- 
girl think she’s coming to pieces. 

“And ain’t it good,” she remarked in 
privacy later, “that he’s getting sensible 
about cars—just the way I did?” 

Aunt Beulah had never, even moderately, 
wished to ride a motorcycle. 

Rufus Billop breakfasted alone the next 
morning. On his table had been a note 
from Miss Hicks: 


I hope you won’t need me while I polk around 
that shop. I am glad you are resting. This is 
the second consecutiave time you have hurt 
yourself, so be sensable and sit in that chaire 
till I come back. Remember you are in my 
custidy. If I knew you were out in that racing 
car today I would probly have a spasem. 


He noted the firm, beautiful script and 
the individual spelling. Then he smiled 
tolerantly. She called the Luxton—that 
entirely safe family conveyance—a racing 
car. 

She ought to be on a motorcycle once! 
A car was all right for getting to places in, 
but for the sensation of going she really 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

There had been another day of it, and 
then yesterday. His confidence mounted. 
Edgar Wyatt hadn’t done so much, riding 
one through a fence. It would be senseless 
to try that, but he wouldn’t be afraid to. 
And the spill yesterday had been a silly 
thing, for he had slowed down and was in 
the act of dismounting. Buzz said them was 
the times to look out. She was safe as a 
baby’s cradle long’s you kept her moving 
fast. It wasn’t hisfault. And only the day 
before, hadn’t Aunt Beulah read of a man 
getting up from a rocking-chair and falling 
and being picked up with a broken leg? But 
it was annoying, having to lay up for a 
day. This afternoon he had meant to sput- 
ter her into the garage and have the de- 
lighted, proud ladies dis- 
cover that he and not Buzz 
was the rider. He could do 
this tomorrow. Anyway, 
they wouldn’t have been 
home today. 

He was testing out thestiff 
knee when Buzz was heard. 
That sound he had once 
thought a vicious spitting 
was now merely the instinc- 
tive music of a living organ- 
ism. He bent the knee, his 
eye fixed far off. He seemed 
to be listening to the knee. 

Buzz sauntered up. 

“How’s she, Doc?” 

“Fine! Resting her a bit 
today.” 

“Sure!” said Buzz. ‘‘Too 
bad,” he added. ‘Thought 
she was going to rain, but 
she’s cleared off.” 

Buzz was bemoaning a 
wasted day. The heart of his 
employer was touched. His 
own yearning for the road 
leaped in sympathy. He 
tried the knee again. 

“Hang around, Buzz. I 
think she’s getting better, 
just since you came.” 

“Good!” 

Buzz hung around. He 
was presently talking, in a 
disjointed monotone, of 
roads. ‘“‘You take some o’ 
them roads in little old 
France—all tore up by trucks 
and shells and one thing and 
another. Takin’ a motor- 
eycle over jumps like that 
wasn’t a joke, especially 
nights when you didn’t dast 
have a lamp.” 

The owner listened, and 
suddenly saw that riding a 
motorcycle under the ideal 
conditions surrounding him 
was poor sport. He wished 
he had been over there for 
the real thing. Then, as sud- 
denly, he realized that even 
amid these ideal conditions 
he was shirking; not only 
shirking but giving Buzz a 
dull day. He flexed the knee 
under impatient fingers. 

“T tell you, Buzz, hang 
around till after luncheon. 
You eat here with me, then 
perhaps we’ll do something. 
I know. I’ll ride her over to 
the aviation field, and you 
follow in the Lux. If the 
knee acts right we’llkeep on; if it actsnasty 
we'll stop off and have a couple more flights. 
How’s that?” 

He scarcely heard Buzz’s monosyllable, 
knowing what it would be. 

At one o’clock he said, ‘‘ This knee ought 
to be a lot better by this time. Anyway, I 
don’t need it so much. If we have to stop at 
the field we'll take an extra long flight. 
Let’s go!” 

Buzz _was only a joyous echo. They 


went. The motorcycle awoke, all its senses, 


instantly alert. Rufus Billop threw a con- 
fident leg across the saddle and worshipfully 
grasped the spreading handlebars. Buzz 
Titus eagerly backed the Luxton to the 
road. They’d have part of a day. Better 
than nothing. 

The motorcyclist let equilibrium take 
care of itself. It behaved competently. He 
guided his mount in the wake of the car, 
turned widely into the road, gained a lead 
on the car and slowed for the nearing cor- 
ner. Close by this corner a vacant-eyed 
man, apparently lost in reverie, flushed the 
roadway with clear, sparkling water from 
a thick hose. 


THE SATURDAY 


At three o’clock Rufus Billop raised his 
head slightly from the two pillows that 
propped him and addressed Doctor Seaver, 
who was replacing various useful articles 
ee trade in the small black bag on the 
table. 

“All right, doctor. Everything’s fine 
again, and thank you for coming so 
promptly. And you won’t need to stay 
with me any longer. Buzz is here. The fact 
is I’d rather you weren’t here when she 
gets back—Aunt Beulah, I mean. You 
know how women are; upset by any little 
thing. And Miss Hicks will be with her. 
Lucky she’s still here. Everything’s fine. 
You needn’t stay another second.” 

Seaver, who had been curiously taciturn 
during his call, remained silent while he 


He Was Coming With Head Up, With Long, Confident Strides. 


gathered the last of his belongings. Then 
he looked down at his patient. 

“Keep that collar bone as still as you 
can, and tell Miss Hicks about the com- 
presses for the ankle.” He found his hat 
and coat, put these on and took up his bag. 
At the door he turned to say, ‘“‘ And certain 
friends of yours will be glad to know you’re 
not going to have another accident for at 
least three weeks. Good day.” 

“Not three weeks, doctor! Not three 
weeks!”” But the discouraged ery did not 
reach Seaver. He had gone too quickly. 

“Three weeks!” repeated Rufus plain- 
tively. 

“Three weeks!’? sneered Buzz, who 
leaned by the open door. “They think 
they know so much! Why, say, Doe, one 
time I took a little header and busted E 
He broke off in disgusted exclamation. 
“Three weeks for a busted collar bone! 
Anyone knows it’s the easiest busted bone 
in the whole darned system to get well 
from. Three weeks!” 

“That sprained ankle bothers me a lot 
more,”’ agreed the other. ‘He says it’s a 
bad sprain—tendons—ligaments ———” 
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“Oh, a sprained ankle, of course! They 
hurt, but not for any three weeks. Three 
days, more likely. Why, say, Doe, one 
time I was goin’ along and I come to this 
place where they’d shot up the road with- 
out my knowing it, and blam! I landed 
on But say, they didn’t pull any three 
weeks’ stuff on me. I guess these doctors 
like to keep coming to see you—that’s 
what I’ve heard—getting their little old 
jack every time they call and tell you 
you're doing fine but you got to keep still.’’ 

““We’ll show this one, Buzz.’’ 

“Sure! Why, say, Doe, get this: One 
time I was coming along at about forty, 
and I get to this ——”’ The reminiscence 
flowed brokenly and led to another, both 
only mildly catastrophic. No three weeks’ 


stuff about them. Another neared culmina- 
tion. Buzz was coming along to this place 
where a bridge had been shot all to flin- 
ders—then his vivacious glow instantly 
changed to pure fright. “She’s just come in 
the front way, Doc,” he said in an appalled 
whisper. “TI got to e 

Buzz fled through the door that led to 
the court. It was not an emergency in 
which to complete even short sentences. 

Through the open door of the living room 
Rufus could see beyond it to a hall. Aunt 
Beulah turned into her own room; the 
figure of Miss Hicks occupied the far per- 
spective. She had removed her hat, and 
she came happily with quick, light steps. 
Before she had half crossed the outer room 
he saw an unguarded little smile of entirely 
pleased anticipation which she might erase 
before she thought herself seen; or, won- 
derfully, she might leave it—she was go- 
ing to leave it! Already her lips parted for 
some trustingly joyous bit of greeting, or 
maybe an exclamatory glad comment on 
the day’s shopping venture. She was a 
brimming well of delight—and he was its 
objective if not its cause. He had time to 


Despite That Limp, He Managed to Swagger 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Come in, Aunt Beulah. I didn’t mean 
to be so short with you awhile ago. That 
ankle of mine had caught me.” 

“Oh, that was nothing. I was butting in, 
I guess, but I thought something was the 
matter.’’ She came closer and lowered her 
tone. ‘Clear out in the hall I heard her 
swearing at you the most horrible way. 
Would you believe it? A girl as sweet and 
pure-looking as she is, uttering profane lan- 
guage. You’d have thought an oath had 
never soiled her lips.’’ 

Her nephew beamed upon her. 

“T never would have believed it,’’ he said 
warmly. 

xXV 

HE unconscious, the fundamental and 

genuine wrought in silence and in dark- 
ness to renew an old connection between 
two disjointed fragments of Rufus Billop’s 
skeleton structure. The god Motion gave 
an order, and a billion of what are, in the 
best laboratories, regarded as hardly more 
than imagined points of space meekly 
grouped themselvesintoatoms. These duti- 
fully assembled themselves into larger but 
still viewless and entirely deductive masses 
known to the well-informed as molecules. 
And these again, in blind obedience to a 
power ignored by scientific materialism, be- 
cause no name scientific enough has yet 
been found for it, united in cunningly just 
proportions to form a potentially osseous 
compound; in which form, at the god’s 
order, they bridged a breach and hardened 
after the fashion of wet cement. A collar 
bone again became serviceable. 

But all that the nurse of Rufus Billop felt 
and all that was felt by his three most in- 
terested friends about this remarkable 
occurrence was that the time had come to 
worry again. Little they recked of miracles 
that were not less miraculous for being trite; 
they marveled never so briefly at a labora- 
tory cunning unimaginably subtle. The 
Motion god has cleverly, by the constant 
prosaic repetition of his finest feats of magic, 
lulled every suspicion that they are, indeed, 
magic. Had Rufus Billop possessed a 
unique collar bone—the sole such bone in 
recorded history to knit after a fracture— 
he had now been a world-shaking sensation, 
stimulating alike the research activities of 
pure science, the aberrations of science not 
so pure, and above mere research, and the 
confident gropings of the unscientific, who 
stubbornly believe that the nameless Power 
may some day, after all, be found to have 
had a name from the beginning. Under 
these circumstances, in short, Rufus would 
now have been as sensational a figure as if 
he had suddenly grown a second head on his 
shoulders. 

But as the bone had knit in a manner 
commonplace to the point of banality in the 
world’s dulled view, a perfectly valid mira- 
cle created no ripple on the surface of world 
affairs; it evoked no exclamatory headlines 
in the recognized engines of civilization; no 
screeds issued from centers of learning to 
explain the occurrence on perfectly natural 
grounds; no new cults were built upon it, 
nor was the phenomenon even honored by 
informal street discussion. It might as well, 
for all the attention it received, have been 
no miracle at all; and in the limited circle 
where attention happened to be commanded, 
the spirit, as has been intimated, was a 
rather unamiable regret. Rufus would have 
brought the members of this circle more 
real pleasure if his collar bone, declining to 
reunite, had permanently confined him to a 
sedentary but well-assured existence. 

As he moved from bed to chair, from 
chair to his feet, from dressing gown to 
completed costume for gentlemen’s day 
wear, and from resigned listening to a 
reader—it was now the least tumultuous of 
the Half Hours With the World’s Best Au- 
thors—to a hardly suppressed nervous 
activity vented in barren journeys between 
his chair and his passive motor car, his 
nurse became increasingly strained of 
attention, and old Mr. Peck said it was 
the precisely right time to have his head 
tapped for the simples. This quaint cura- 
tive measure was not known to his nurse; 
but there is no doubt that, apprised of it, 
the thing would have been tried. Miss 
Hicks at this time would have tried any- 
thing. She showed as much in the scrutiny 
she pretty steadily kept on the patient. 
Her eyes, in these days, were informing. 
They no longer tried to hide from the 
convalescent that she considered her own in- 
terest in him to be greater than even the 
interest of Mr. Peck. Her eyes were by 
turns humble and arrogant; they implored, 
they commanded; were wistful and savage, 
worried and hopeful; but they no longer 
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dropped any curtains of reserve or indirec- 
Hon: They had surrendered—and that was 
at. 

Only when she was alone would their old 
cold surface glaze in calculation, their lids 
narrowing to slits that recounted, appraised 
and compared such measures of safety as 
might in flashes suggest themselves to a 
mind made more than usually alert by 
mounting apprehension. As the days of 
Rufus Billop’s durance inexorably ticked 
off, Miss Hicks came more and more to dis- 
card all measures of defense demanding 
any subtlety that might, in a certain loose 
fashion of men’s talk, be called womanish. 
Desperately she felt herself reduced to 
primitive weapons. She could plead and 
she could threaten. But she was also des- 
perately and increasingly uncertain about 
the efficacy of either when real strain should 
be imposed. Yet something had to be done. 
Something had to be done quickly with a 
man who seemed so pliable, so almost 
weakly receptive to suggestion and who 
was not that at all; a man who was— 
mulish, she again put it, and wished for a 
stronger term. ‘‘Mulish’”’ seemed feeble. 
It cast so dim a shadow of the rugged truth. 

Hadn’t he seemed all smiles and willing- 
ness, down to the last minute, about that 
Titus boy? Hadn’t her plan to add Claude 
to the ranks of the unemployed seemed so 
rawly facile of accomplishment that she 
had begun to smile at the secret tremors 
with which she broached it? And hadn’t 
the recovering man, with no sign of con- 
sciousness that he opposed a devout wish 
of hers, then let it be known that Claude 
Titus and no other would be the companion 
of his future calamities? With what mad- 
dening imbecility had he mildly said he 
wouldn’t dare trust himself or her to a 
strange driver—you couldn’t tell what a 
strange driver might be! He had said it in 
a way that left Claude as firm in his setting 
as a granite corner stone; said it in a way 
that caused her actually to demean herself 
later to Claude—in an interview he was 
not swift enough to evade—begging him, 
plain begging the creature to be careful and 
to make other people be careful. She had 
let all her guards down, widened her eyes to 
Claude, and Claude had suddenly become 
not afraid of her any more. He’d be as care- 
ful of anyone else as he was of himself— 
Miss Hicks flinched at this, for she had 
learned just how careful Claude was of 
himself—and besides all that, he couldn’t 
make out why parties was blaming him for 
things that happened. He hadn’t drove no 
one wrong, had he? And Claude kept on 
chewing gum when she tried again to stare 
him down. She had lowered herself for 
nothing. She might as well have kept the 
little beast afraid of her. 

Probably nothing was left but to face the 
thing out, coax and plead and implore with 
tears—no trouble about getting those— 
and, of course, threaten when. the rage 
mounted. Let it mount! And watch, always 
watch. It was in the course of reaching 
this decision one morning that she no- 
ticed, where she had mislaid it carefully in 
a bureau drawer, the magazine celebrating 
Edgar Wyatt in his once pleasing diver- 
sions. She stared with uncomprehending 
eyes at Edgar inviting a spicy variety of 
deaths; stared also at herself, a much 
younger Dolores Hicks, who looked on and 
was pleasurably thrilled. 

“‘Tdiot!”’ she hurled at the former self. 

She wrenched the sheets from the maga- 
zine and stood tearing them with a venom 
that, if old witchcraft lore is sound, must 
have caused Edgar Wyatt to feel dire pains 
shooting mysteriously through his capable 
person. And under this magazine had been 
another, still open where Stanley Howard, 
as Hell’s-Fury Brackett, leaped his horse 
across a yawning chasm. Stanley came 
forthwith from his setting and met disaster. 
A moment later he was a mere puzzle pic- 
ture. Probably no one but his own mother 
could have pieced him together. Silly fool, 
making his horse jump that way! Rufus Bil- 
lop had, so far as was known to others, not 
yet thought of the horse as means for quit- 
ting a dull world; but he might at any 
moment. One more smash with a motor- 
cycle, unless it were extra good—conclu- 
sive—would probably leave him bored with 
that equipage and looking for new thrills. 

From these precautions Miss Hicks was 
called to the telephone, and she went mut- 
tering. She supposed it would be Old 
Scraggy-face again, trying to get out of her 
more of that silly talk with which she had 
once gladdened a dark moment by fright- 
ening him and his associate buzzards into, 
as she later put it, conniption fits. He had 
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Steam Explode 


CAiry Grains 


Thin, toasted, nut-like, flaky 
The finest of breakfast dainties 


Rice grains puffed to flaky globules, with a taste like toasted 
nuts. They crush at a touch and melt away into delicious 
morsels. Serve with cream and sugar. Mix in every dish of 
fruit. Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children 
after school. 

Homes never serve a cereal dainty which children like so 
well. Let your folks get it, served in all ways and in plenty. 
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_ The food cells are broken by steam explosions, so digestion 
is made easy. Each grain is like a confection, and the whole- 
grain elements are fitted to feed. 


Serve in bowls of milk for supper or at bedtime. Whole 
wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 


Also the needed bran. And milk supplies the three essential 
vitamines. 


This dish makes whole wheat a delight. Children will be 
better fed if they get it every day. 
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called her up yesterday too; misspent five 
minutes of time that might better have 
been employed at his job of robbing trains. 
She was likely to talk to the old brute 
again after that disgusting speech of his 
about Rufus Billop! She took down the 
receiver in an ungentle manner and was 
not surprised to hear the softened speech of 
Mr. McIntosh. But she was thrillingly 
surprised to hear, beyond the old gentle- 
man’s voice, the tiny, faint tinkle of some 
remote bell, a bell far within herself that 
plainly tinkled without making real sound. 
She quickly remembered how once before 
she had heard—felt—this warning; that 
day she talked to Old Scraggy-face on the 
porch. The same bell had prompted her 
with an inspiration that enabled her to 
gloat while the buzzards danced on a hot 
griddle. 

Miss Hicks listened to the bell, also hear- 
ing Mr. McIntosh beseech her for an inter- 
view that very afternoon at the office of 
Mr. Clinch on Western Avenue. It was so 
lovely a day for a lovely girl to be out; its 
sweet airs would put the wild rose abloom 
in her cheeks. Also, the interview would be 


important to practically everybody, in- 
cluding her beautiful self. If she’d be a 
good girl and come listen to a bit of talk she 
-might—just perhaps—find it more impor- 
tant to herself than to Mr. McIntosh. In 
fact, it wasn’t so very important to Mr. 
McIntosh, except, of course, there was a 
precious human life at stake. 

The remote bell, tinkling still to the inner 
ear of Miss Hicks, caused her to iron out 
certain acerbities that had wrinkled her 
first tone to the old gentleman. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, I was going out any- 
way this afternoon, and if I find I have 
time, and am anywhere near Mr. Clinch’s 
office, I may drop in. Really, I may.” 

“If you only would,”’ answered Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. “TI very strongly hope you will.” 
He spoke with yearning. 

Miss Hicks already knew she would drop 
in, without at all knowing why. The bell 
that had no sound was ringing her there. 
She recognized its authority, yet she pro- 
tested. A lot of old freshies! And was it 
safe to leave the house, even for an hour? 
She remembered with painful clearness 
what she had found on the bed that last 
time she returned from an absence. But 
that bell—so uncanny—and she was des- 
perate! She couldn’t watch him with her 
own eyes forever. He wouldn’t submit to 
it. She would have to take a chance some- 
time. 

Her resolution weakened when she re- 
turned to the court to find her charge in 
lively talk, by the garage door, with his idle 
chauffeur. She watched him do an ani- 
mated strut around the Luxton, the spring 
again in his step, his shoulders well fp. He 
was restored, even if he couldn’t suspect it, 
for his nurse had discoursed to him exhaus- 
tively, artfully about the trickiness of 
knitting bones. Lots of people thought 
they had knit solid and went back to doing 
things and then found out they hadn’t knit 
at all—just sort of jelled. You had to give 
a bone, especially a collar bone, a long time, 
If you didn’t you paid for it. 

Surely he was still safe to leave for an 
hour, she thought; and his talk when he 
tore himself from Claude Titus was reas- 
suring. It was all of resting, of the good rest 
he had had, and meant still to have, before 
he—and she, there present to insure against 
rashness—would again fly down those lur- 
ing open roads. A little longer wait and 
they could go out there. He always waved 
vaguely when he said out there, but he had 
been saying it often lately and it must 
mean something to him. Once or twice he 
had given a name to this “out there.”? Car- 
cassonne, he called it, though Miss Hicks 
had later assured herself from a road map 
that there was no Carcassonne in Los An- 
geles County. Anyway, nothing could 
happen today. She watched him as he 
came to her, applying a careful hand to the 
healing break. He smiled weakly and sank 
into his chair with a sigh of relief. She 
studied him a moment, shamelessly re- 
joicing that he was yet incapacitated. 

At last she said, “I suppose if I had to 
leave you this afternoon for as much as 
twenty minutes, you’d be out the moment 
I was gone and have your broken leg all 
nicely set by the time I got back.” 

He looked up at her with resignation. 

“Tsn’t that just like you?” 

This was a habit of speech with him since 
she had ceased to hide that she very much 
wished him to live; a most annoying habit, 
she thought. He was so glib about it, as if 
he had picked it up ready-made somewhere. 
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“Tt is,” she said with a 
warmth; “it’s just exactly | 
waited a skeptic moment, th 
going to keep on being just 


Once more Mr. Clinch, } 
and Mr. Peck strained the aj 
room to high tension by { 
waiting. Mr. Peck sat forwa 
purely waiting, with no att 
its rigors. Mr. McIntosh, or 
print labeled Plan of Sunn: 
knowingly traced fine white g 
sewer connections with the { 
an index finger. Mr. Clinch 
expensive rug with skillfullyr 
and knew, without looking ¢ 
toes did not overlap the for 
its repeated pattern. 

“I thought we’d be callin, 
View Terrace,” said Mr. Mel 
looking up. 

Mr. Clinch regarded him 
way from the rug. 

“Didn’t we talk that a 
Mountain View don’t mean g 
when mountains stick up like 
Every darned place is a moun 
course, Sunnyside won’t kee 
with novelty, but sun’s alw; 
mountains are good only whi 

“Something tells me she’! 
come,” said Mr. Peck, his dim 
on the arrogant gilt clock of 

Neither of the others paid 
tion. Another period of noi 
was broken by a light knock | 
fully polished door that led fr 


nance. 
“Only got a minute,” | 
“Didn’t know but you might}) 
by this time. She hasn’t con) 
“She ain’t coming at all,” a} 
Peck. ‘She wouldn’t come, 
“What you grinning so wide) 


taken him through many ana 
“But why the grin? It wa 
into it.” 

“T did,” returned Seaver 
got you into it and I’d get you 
the same as I might any old 
who got you out of it? ‘I,’) 
row, ‘with my bow and arr 
out of it.’” 

““How’s that?” demande 
sullenly. ‘I don’t quite 
prob’ly my eyes got pushed it 

Seaver quit persiflage. % 

“Who wanted the peach- 
on the ripe peach? Who loo! 
over when I found one and jt 
a word from me after that? 
the laugh when I begged you 
me if the peach made troubk 

“Ho-ho!” Mr. Clinch in 
dipped in deadly poison. ‘| 
bridge—that’s all—built a ys 
your tribe.”’ 

“Clinch suggested that pelh 
Mr. Peck volunteered. “I r¢ 
well.”” His eyes half closed ii 
that distressed him. ‘‘‘Got iW! 
idea,’ he says, and when he'd)! 
idea he up and says, swellin, 
place, ‘Cheer me, men; now 
Just like that he said it.” 
indeed, made a dramatie eff 
over the place while sitting 
“But I never cheered him. Sc! 
telling me 4 ay 

«Mr. Clinch was now starin 
Mr. Peck, his face color omin 
ing to a royal purple. Mr. 
ing this, wearily raised a quellf 

“Now, now, Paramus, w 
man? Who not only applau’ 
whale of an idea but added th 
of a senile rake? I oy 
‘Shiny stockings,’ with a fou® 
sulted anything deserving ? 
womanhood?” | 

“I—I don’t remember, | 
Peck, averting his eyes from ¥ 
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: LEVIATHAN OF THE ROAD=—the motor bus— 


combines in its tire requirements all the strength and mileage that 

truck tires must have, and all the comfort and ease of riding so 

essential to the passenger car. Right from the start, the General \ 
Cord has had the preference in the bus and stage field—and 
operators say that the reason is a simple one—due entirely to 
the General Cord’s ability to run on low inflation and still stand 
up and deliver almost unheard of mileage. 


Surely passenger cars experience no harder service. The low air 
pressure features of the General Cord provide greater riding com- 
fort to passengers, prevent skidding, and, by absorbing the jars and 
jolts of the road, reduce car depreciation. Any General Dealer will 
be only too glad to explain the qualities in the General Cord that 
account for this unusual service. A comparison will convince you 
that a tire which can stand a low air pressure and still give exceptional 
mileage is quite as desirable for your car as it is on the motor bus. 
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Dr? ONT OTTO BY THE CENERARY TIP eS)" RUBBER Co. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
glare of the other. ‘I may, at the very 
moment, have seemed to ——” 

**Seemed to!”’ exploded Mr. Clinch. 

“Gentlemen,” interposed Seaver, “you 
can’t suspect how it grieves me to leave at 
this dramatic moment when you’re just 
getting good; but I havea hurry call. How- 
ever, maybe I can save you from lifelong 
enmities if I remind you that you not only 
all applauded the peach idea but you all 
equally showered me with derision when I 
suggested that maybe fruit of this stimu- 
lating character wasn’t the best remedy. 
Come, you know you did!” 

“Paramus hasn’t forgot we did; we all 
know we did,” affirmed Mr. McIntosh 
gracefully. “The dumb-headedness was an 
affliction equally shared.” 

here!”’ said Seaver. ‘‘Mac’s man 
th to say so. And you two know it as 
she does. Didn’t I keep saying oe 
h, Lain’t denied it right up and down,” 
sted Mr. Clinch, regarding Seaver as 
to man. 
\ f course, I knew you wouldn’t, George. 
now you'll admit, maybe, that if I’d 
ac ay way this little experiment in psycho- 
herapy would never have been fy 
sycho—what’s that?’”’ demanded Mr. 
h. “T thought he was a hypochon- 


‘ith a mania for sinfully disembodying 

amortal soul,’”’ added Mr. McIntosh. 
Call it what you like now,’ Seaver 
e:fully allowed as he opened the door. 
»| good luck! I hope you get your ante 


nte back!”’ muttered Mr. Peck when 
oor had closed. ‘‘ Ante back—a mere 
when we stood to win ” He looked 
“Do you men know I haven’t drawn 
‘worried breath‘ of God’s air for six 
s today? It ain’t right a man of my 
ce should be tortured.” 
Your pangs are voluntary,’ 
tosh. 
f them.”’ 
‘ liasy to see it wasn’t Doc’s six hundred 
ifty thousand,” observed Clinch. 
‘Hasy to see it ain’t his hundred thou- 
ind,’’ amended Mr. Peck. He turned to 
M-latosh: ‘‘Angus, what time did she say 
iight come if she did come?”’ 
“hree times before I’ve recited her 
stoyou,”’ replied Mr. McIntosh. ‘‘The 
an did not stoop to name an hour. 
wouldn’t heed an hour if she had. 
r@’s your reason, man? She was going 
nyhow; if, by chance, she found her- 
hereabouts, she might—just might, 
you—look in.”’ 

_©h, dear!”” Mr. Peck was giving up. 

he frivolity of such creatures! How have 

2en put up with it, yes, and encouraged it, 
t iese years? Angus, couldn’t you pin 
her down?” 

“Pin her down!” Mr. McIntosh gave 
the speaker a long look intended to wither, 
allowed the color to fade from it and glanced 
dully away. ‘You try it next,” he said. 

Mr. Clinch was ruminating heavily. He 
brightened. 

“Tf she don’t come today she’ll come to- 
morrow. She’ll come! And I’m ready to 
bet we work it. Because why? Because 
we got something. Men, I’m said to be a 
good poker player. Of course, I don’t know 
about that; but I’m a steady, consistent 
winner, and I win on what I have, never on 
what I expect to have. IfI draw out, that’s 
a chance, and I never take a chance. It’sa 
needless risk of money. Well, in this hand 
we got something that’ll look simply too 
good to the little lady. I’m willing to wager 
a few florins on that right now, providing 
the matter’s put to her properly. Now—_” 

Mr. McIntosh looked up commandingly 
and Mr. Clinch paused. 

“That’s a good lecture on success, George, 
and thanks for helping to enliven a dreary 
afternoon for Paramus and me; but I’ll be 
pleased if you’ll let me understand once 
more: Am I or am I not to have the exclu- 
sive putting of the matter properly? Is it 
by any chance supposed that I need help? 
Because if any poker or even nonpoker 
playing individual now in the room is going 
to butt in and spoil my system 

Mr. MelIntosh glanced suggestively at 
his hat reposing on Mr. Clinch’s desk and 
made a slight starting movement with his 
shoulders. 

“All right, all right, Mac. Of course, it’s 
understood you do the fine work. I only 
thought, having seen the little lady in ac- 
tion—seen her when she was good—I might 
be able ——” 

“You wouldn’t be,’”’ said Mr. McIntosh 
decisively. “‘You’re a lifelong bachelor and 


suggested 
“Mine? I intend to buy free 
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incompetent. In such a complication a 
married youth of half your age would out- 
smart you. Myself—I began to know the 
creatures from an angle unattainable by 
you long before you learned to write George 
Washington Clinch in a handwriting to re- 
semble the Father of your Country’s, so 
that homeseekers may haply forget you’re 
but a namesake. In addition, have not I, 
too, seen the little lady in action? Have 
you forgot what I wormed from her one 
afternoon, despite her aversion to revela- 
tions so delicate? Who prevailed over her 
native scruples? Havel, then, acquired no 
standing with the two of you?”’ 

Mr. Clinch was impressed. 

“Sure, Mac, sure you have! I was just 
going to suggest ‘ 

“He mustn’t be in the least ruffled,’ 
warned Mr. Peck. ‘‘Keep ca’m, Angus. 
George means well. You don’t need a single 
suggestion, only don’t mention about his 
being a suicide until you y 

“Ruffle me!” Mr. McIntosh again 
sought to wither the speaker. ‘‘The strain 
has been too much for you, old friend. You 
admit I need no suggestions, and imme- 
diately, with a child’s vanity, you stick 
one into my already revolving machinery 
at the most delicate spot. Keep still, man, 
and watch me recover your pittance.” 

“Not a pittance; don’t call it that, 
Angus,” pleaded Mr. Peck. 

“Far as I’m concerned,” put in Mr. 
Clinch, ‘‘this crazy fool needn’t bother to 
suicide at all. He can just keep on going. his 
hell-bent way with the modern gas engine. 
Why suicide when you can go out on some- 
thing fast and have it done for you?” 

““Motoreycles,’’ mused Mr. McIntosh 
painfully. “I never could make out how 
they abide on those little seats.” 

“That death’s-head couldn’t either,’ 
Clinch pointed out. ‘‘I understand he had 
another spill the day before this last one, 
and lied about it to the nurse. That’s why 
it wasn’t thought necessary to watch him.” 

“Lied about it to his nurse? He’s afraid 
of her, Angus. Now i 

“Paramus, old friend, if only you’d leave 
the room, distract yourself outside with 
some play-pretty or other 2 

The door from the outer office vibrated 
under a double knock. 

“Men, that ain’t anyone else in the 
world!” said Mr. Clinch in hushed tones as 
he stepped forward. 

Mr. Peck urged himself even farther to 
the front of his chair and clasped trembling 
hands about tremulous knees. Mr. MclIn- 
tosh became lightly entertained by the 
blue-print plan of Sunnyside Terrace. 
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ISS HICKS had arrived with the thin 

intention of giving the old buzzards 
another good scaring. After this they’d let 
her alone. But even as the impressive door 
swung open that inner bell tinkled the 
order, ‘Keep still till you find what they 
expect you to be, then be it.’’ She didn’t 
understand this message. She already 
knew how to give them a good scare. Nev- 
ertheless, she was already obeying the order 
when she sank into the chair Mr. McIntosh, 
under the solicitous glare of Mr. Clinch, 
tenderly placed for her. 

The gentlemen beheld an embarrassed 
young woman clad in a rather schoolgirl- 
ish frock of lightly patterned lawn—the 
pattern was a vine with young tendrils of 
appealing innocence—and wearing a sum- 
mer hat almost childish in its lines. She 
was a lovely, defenseless thing, becoming 
momently more ill at ease in this handsome 
office at the mercy of three business men— 
business ogres! 

Almost at once her great eyes began to 
beg charmingly for release. She had only a 
moment—half a moment, really, and she 
hoped timidly—then she found the kind 
eyes of Mr. McIntosh and flashed him 
pretty gratitude for the protection he was 
warmly vouchsafing her. Instantly Mr. 
McIntosh was sensible that this child 
trusted him, would be guided by him 
eventually, perhaps, to a course she might 
now deem preposterous. But he wouldn’t 
be blunt about that, the way Peck or Clinch 
might. 

“There, my dear, we’re glad you came, 
even if we get no more than a look at your 
bonny self to press like a rose between 
the leaves of our musty old memories— 
woe well-thumbed volumes, as you can 
we — a 99 
_ Mr. Clinch here coughed, not convine- 
ingly. Mr. McIntosh broke off to glare at 
him. Was he going to manage this woman, 
or was George Clinch? 
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“T really only have a few minutes,” said 
Miss Hicks. ‘‘So I hope you gentlemen will 
be quick. The fact is I’m uneasy about 
leaving Mr. Billop alone.” 

“Alone, is he?’”’ Mr. McIntosh became 
businesslike. He abandoned the lyric note. 
“First, what will you have noted since our 
last talk? If I sound too curious you'll 
understand later how it concerns—may 
perhaps concern—you as well as ourselves. 


That is, if it proves not to concern you, it’ll * 


be by reason of your having refused an 
offer such as comes to but few young women 
in your station of life.’’ 

“My station of life!’”? Miss Hicks wid- 
ened her eyes in helpless appeal. 

“So Ill ask again, what of suicide by the 
poor young man since our last talk?” 

Miss Hicks put the tip of a straight finger 
to her slightly moving lower lip. 

“Let—me—see! I can’t recall anything 
so very, very much like it. He hasn’t ac- 
tually tried anything; but then I’ve 
watched him so closely. He hasn’t had 
much chance. Of course, I felt responsible, 
especially to you gentlemen; and, of course, 
the—the—that is 3 

Mr. McIntosh unerringly read her glance 
of confusion. 

“The conditions, you mean to say, my 
dear?’’ 

“Yes, conditions—that’s it; they’re so 
very : 

Again she was helpless. ; 

“T see, I see. But be assured, little 
girl, none of us blames you for those condi- 
tions, those unfortunate conditions that ag- 
gravate his mania for self-destruction. You 
wish to say that they continue the same. 
What you're trying to tell me—you can’t 
bring yourself to put an end to them—not 
even to save a human life, as it were.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh!” 

Mr. McIntosh reached out as if he would 
pat her hand. 

“T know, I know, my dear. I respect 
your delicacy; we all respect it; and need- 
less to say we all appreciate that the union, 
if such were possible, would—on the face of 
it, mind you—be ill calculated to result 
happily. We quite understand, little girl, 
you would be giving your hand where the 
warm little heart could never go.” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh!”’ 

Miss Hicks glanced up, then veiled her 
dewy, troubled eyes under black curtains 
that trembled. Mr. McIntosh suffered 
compunction. He’d let this ugly point rest 
a bit; let her get back her control. 

“But aside from his terrible mania, my 
dear, does he persist in his mad endeavor to 
ride things God never meant him to? Has 
he learned no lesson?” 

“He hasn’t learned a thing,” said Miss 
Hicks firmly. ‘‘He’s going on and on till he 
breaks some more bones or kills himself. 
He’s not the kind that learns a lesson.”’ 

“What?” exploded Mr. Peck. “He'll be 
riding out again and him hardly grown to- 
gether? Outrageous!” 

Miss Hicks glanced at the speaker. 

“Tf that old motorcycle doesn’t kill him, 
those awful airplanes will.” 

Airplanes! The three gentlemen re- 
garded each other with a consternation 
they took no pains to hide. Airplanes were 
an unsuspected menace. 

“He’s been up three times, just as a pas- 
senger, of course; but he’s going in for it; 
take lessons so he can fly his own machine 
Bad do side slips and nose dives and loops 
an ae 

Mr. Peck began a moan that lengthened 
to a pathetic ‘‘Oh-h-h!”’ 

“Couldn’t do enough to his carcass on 
the ground, hey?’’ demanded Mr. Clinch. 

“That isn’t all, though,” the girl went 
on. “‘He’s trying to find some divers so he 
can put on one of those horrible rubber 
suits and go clear down to the bottom of 
the ocean—the ocean, mind you—and 
have air pumped into his helmet by a rub- 
ber tube; and suppose he was down there 
and they forgot to pump, or the pump 
broke, or the rubber tube got bitten into 
TOROS by a shark—the water rushing in on 

im + LR 

Mr. Peck gulped. He wished McIntosh 
would get to business and shut off this 
horrible stuff. The girl was kind of blood- 
thirsty herself. 

“T suppose there’ll be nothing else,” pur- 
sued Mr. McIntosh. 

“You simply don’t know him. He wants 
to be a human fly—one of those silly things 
that climb up the outside of a twenty-story 
building clear to the top, just holding on 
with their fingers and toes.” 

Mr. Peck covered his eyes and again 
moaned. 


“T overheard him telliy 
chauffeur he’d been looking ¢ 
hotel that’s nearly built ar 
it’s possible for a man t 
top if he doesn’t look d 
ous. He says it doesn’t 
nerve; that it’s no har 
dred feet than to climb 
he got almost to the top a 
look down, hundreds of 

“Angus,”’ pleaded Mr 
tosh received also an entp 
Mr. Clinch, a look that 
quick. Offer anything!’ 

“There, my dear, we qi 
horrible prospects. The 
given are sufficing. My 
there, isn’t in the best of ¢ 
present. So now, if you’l 
take offense at an old m 
best by you, I’m going 
very frank indeed.” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, 
Confident eyes played u 

“There, there, child! 
So far, so good. Thestateo 
this: We invested a large s 
the belief that Mr. Billop 
three years from the tw 
last January % 


Peck impressively. 
Mr. McIntosh made 
effort to hide his irritatio: 
“Three years from the { 
last January, as I w 
Hicks ——” 5 
“Three years and two mont! 
Mr. Peck. 

Mr. McIntosh gallant 
self in a lady’s presene 
caused Mr. Peck to squi 

“T may say that the b 
funds to provide him not 
essaries of life but with th 
ance—and the nursing, M 
he believed himself so sor 
may say, also, that we 
the boy’s opinion. We consi 
by no means hopeless. The a 
vanced being large ——” 

“A hundred thousand do 
Mr. Peck in a thin voice. 

The eyes of Mr. MclIn’ 
his voice remained calm. 

“My dear old friend h 
the exact sum to you.” 
ing look at his old friend. 
had a chance—I might 
lent chance—to secure 


was appealing—he has 
might be called winning— 
insensible of this. While 
ing our money to the bi 
satisfaction to feel that we 

Mr. Peck again wriggle 
chair. 

‘Every cripple on life’s 
have the golden rule fo 
nounced. 

Mr. McIntosh flashe 
glance and resumed: “ 
me if you have the facts 

Miss Hicks cast her 
consideration. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, 
I think I have. It’s 
hundred thousand doll 
what Mr. Peck said?” 

“Tt was,” said Mr. 

‘And you gentlemen ga 
Billop—lent, was it?—on 
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didn’t make him sign a ] 
I think that was the de 
of all of you.” 

She glanced warmly 
and Mr. Peck. Mr. Pi 
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in mind some young man that engages all 
your fancy - vi 

Mr. McIntosh paused to note the result 
of this shot. Miss Hicks fluttered her eyes 
into his. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, yousee everything!” 

“Very well, child, it’s not unnatural at 
your age; but consider the alternative, 
glittering with all delights. Consider if the 
reward would move you to sacrifice what, 
after all, may well be but a passing girlish 
fancy. We are convinced you could keep 
that young—keep young Billop alive for at 
least three years if you find the compensa- 
tion enough. You have, I believe, the mat- 
ter clearly before you. Does the reward 
suffice?” 

Again the viewless bell that had no sound 
rang a helpful hint: ‘‘Be what they expect 
you to be—be it hard!” 

‘What reward?’’ demanded Miss Hicks 
coldly. She adjusted herself more firmly in 
the chair, ran the preening fingers of one 
hand along the black edge of hair and re- 
garded Mr. McIntosh with an icy ques- 
tioning that for a moment disconcerted 
him. That bonny face had become so incon- 
gruously calculating. It actually looked the 
way old Peck often looked. ‘‘What re- 
ward?’’ she repeated rather sharply. “I 
don’t see all that luxury on a mere hundred 
thousand dollars, with a lot of that gone al- 
ready. Have you gentlemen priced things 
in i shops lately? A mere hundred thou- 
san oe 

It was not quite a sneer, but it won the 
respect of Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Clinch. 
Mr. Peck repeated, “‘A mere hundred thou- 
sand,” and clucked deprecation with the 
tip of his tongue. Mere, indeed! Girls in 
his day 

Mr. Clinch was thinking, “‘Aha! Now the 
real stuff’s coming out—just what I tried 
to tell Mac.” 

“T’m glad you spoke of that, my dear,” 
Mr. McIntosh went on. “No, a hundred 
thousand, already depleted, would never 
pay you for the sacrifice. But you were 
hasty; you snapped the old man up too 
soon. Rest easy, then; there’d be more.” 

Miss Hicks stiffened her shoulders and 
again chilled Mr. McIntosh. 

“T’ve always said if I ever married for 
money it would have to be for a lot—more 
than I could count, and I can count pretty 
high. What about it, Mr. McIntosh?” 

“T see I may be concise,” said that gen- 
tleman. 

“You can; you can also be quick. I feel 
so foolish in here with you old business 
wolves. I ought to have my lawyer.” 

“Consult one later if you wish,” said Mr. 
McIntosh; “but listen to one word more 
from a friend and sincere well-wisher. My 
associates and I, upon assurance that you 
will marry Billop, are ready to surrender 
the assignment of his estate to us upon his 
signing a very minor document—a mere 
promissory note for a hundred thousand 
dollars payable in three years. All we now 
ask, all we hope, is to get our money back.”’ 

‘Bearing a reasonable rate of interest,’’ 
added Mr. Peck. 

“Naturally, bearing interest. This is all 
we ask for the risk we have assumed.” 

“How much interest?’’ questioned Miss 
Hicks. 

“Only 8 per cent,” murmured Mr. Clinch 
persuasively. 

“Twelve,’’ said Mr. Peck, not murmur- 


ing. 

“Say 10, child.”” Mr. McIntosh beamed; 
“a mere 10 per cent to reimburse te 

‘“Compounded semiannually,” said Mr. 
Peck. 

“_____ to reimburse my dear old friend 
for the unspeakable agony he has to endure 
when he thinks of young Billop out pleas- 
ure riding,’’ concluded Mr. McIntosh. 

‘Oh, never mind the interest, then; but 
how much do I get?” 

The words of this query were widely 
spaced in a way that made them impres- 
sive. 

“By the time that estate is settled it will 
run a good eight hundred thousand.” 

“Dollars?’”? demanded Miss Hicks. 

“Dollars, little girl,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“You were going to take seven hundred 
thousand for your hundred thousand. Oh, 
very well, I agree. Pass over your old 
paper.” 

Mr. Peck was instant with demur. 

“But we must have proof that you’re 
going through with this, young woman.” 

“Haven’t I said I would? What more 
proof do you want? What’s the man talk- 
ing about?” demanded Miss Hicks of her 
kind old friend; but Mr. Peck was not si- 
lenced. 
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_ “And your marrying Billop will only take 
his mind off killing himself—at least for a 
time—so we need assurance that you'll also 
use the most watchful care to keep him 
from ——” 

“My poor old friend,” broke in Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. “You must really excuse him, my 
dear. Paramus, old pal, your mind’s broken 
sadly in the last half hour. Again and 
again you’ve compelled me to notice the 
injury it has suffered. And in the pres- 
ent instance, where’s your wits? Will this 
child make a marriage of convenience and 
then be careless about garnering all of its 
fruits?” 

“Trust the little lady to protect her own 
interests,” said Mr. Clinch with an odd 
warmth. 

Miss Hicks glanced in triumph at the ab- 
ject Mr. Peck. 

‘Give me your old paper, then,’’ she de- 
manded once more. 

“How about it, Mac?” Mr. Clinch 
peed at the open door of his magnificent 
safe. 

“There’s no reason why not,” said Mr. 
McIntosh. “She’s a girl I’d trust with my 
all, and so’s Billop. I mean I’d trust him 
with my all. Give her the assignment, 
George, and make out the note. Let her 
take both to Billop.’”” He turned to the 
girl as Clinch handed him a paper. “Take 
this document, my dear, to your future hus- 
band. After he has signed the note Mr. 
Clinch is preparing, send it back to us. The 
document you hold there you may regard as 
a trifle for your hope chest.”” Miss Hicks 
smoothed the lawn skirt twined with its 
young green tendrils and rose to her feet. 
Mr. McIntosh kindly continued, “And I 
hope, my child, you’ll never have cause to 
regret your decision. There’ll undoubtedly 
come times when you'll find ‘yourself de- 
pressed; but remember my former word— 


respect and even a measure of affection will | 


” 


ofttimes 

“Oh, give me the things,”’ said Miss Hicks 
impatiently. ‘‘I’ve been gone too long 
now. Maybe I’ll get back and find we 
haven’t a chance on earth for our money.” 

She crumpled the note and assignment 
carelessly into her pale, innocently beaded 
hand bag under the anxious eyes of Mr. 
Peck. 

“Young lady,’ he warned, ‘“‘don’t forget 
and leave that bag in a street car.” 

She turned sweetly to him. 

“Oh, Mr. Peck, how perfectly thought- 
ful youare! I'll try ever so hard to remem- 
ber; and good-by, good-by.” 

Miss Hicks had floated out. Nothing 
remained of her but the faintest possible 
fragrance of some wild-wood flower. Mr. 
McIntosh glanced about with cold confi- 
dence. 

“Well, men, have I performed to your 
satisfaction—in spite of the damnably silly 
interruptions to which I’ve been subjected 
continually since I undertook that delicate 
negotiation?” 

“Tt’s little enough you got, Angus, but 
doubtless the best any man could have 
done,’ admitted Mr. Clinch somberly. 
“We simply had to have her.’ 

“Your smooth talk about lace and jewels 
and other gewgaws was what won her,” 
added Mr. Peck. “‘Didn’tI watch? Icould 
see her woman’s heart yearning over the 
luscious picture you drew. You’ve a sur- 
prising streak of frenzy, old friend, for a 
man habitually ca’m.”’ 

“Me?” remarked Mr. Clinch. ‘“T still 
think his streak was wasted. I know that 
little lady. Didn’t you hear her talking 
about ‘our’ money before she left? Mac 
could have put the thing to her in a hundred 
words and saved us all a lot of honest sweat. 
For instance, take all that oh-Mr.-McIntosh 
stuff—do you know where that came from? 
Well, it came from just back of her teeth, 
that’s where. Did she pull any of that 
when the real thing showed in her, when 
she began to set up and take notice? Not 
so! Why, that little lady—put her in a car 
of dressed beef and she’d have it froze stiff 
between here and Pasadena, which is some- 
thing like ten miles. However, it’s done; 
the frenzy stuff didn’t hurt and it tickled 
Mac, and she’s just the chilly little grabber 
we want on what’s left of the job. Talk 
about your eight-minute eggs! I always 
said from the first we didn’t want one of 
these mush-heads. She’ll do. If that lad 
finds a single solitary chance to die before 
the time’s up, I’m a Swede, men.” 

“After that,’ observed Mr. Peck, “we 
don’t worry so much,” 

“‘ After that,”’ retorted Mr. Clinch, “‘she 
won’t worry at all—not a-tall. He’ll have 
all the chance he craves after that.” 
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“Men, you wrong the lass,” insisted Mr. 
McIntosh. “Can I not distinguish sincer- 
ity? Can I not pursue the devious windings 
of a mind as open as yon child’s? And I 
might’ add once more, you grossly under- 
estimate the job I had to win her over, after 
I’d extorted from her the confession that 
she’d already set her heart on some young 
chap. I persuade her to a union repugnant 
to all her girlish fancies and you think it 
didn’t take genius of a sort. I admit she 
has a cool head on her shoulders, but still it 
required ft 


“ec 


money,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“Our money,” corrected Mr. Peck. 

“Oh, man,” said Mr. McIntosh, now in 
low, eager tones, “‘is it a degenerate curios- 
ity, bordering on the prurient, that I could 
wish myself secretly present when first she 
permits the lad to learn he’s no longer an 
object of loathing?”’ 

“He’s going to learn it right soon,’’ said 
Mr. Clinch. ‘When that little lady starts 
she works fast.” 

XXVII 

Se entered the house, jubilant from her 

adventure, but already wondering how 
much of it she could tell. The jubilance 
must be suppressed, and many of the ex- 
‘citing, unbelievably funny details that had 
gone to making it. She couldn’t tell him 
everything. Indeed, she must not. She 
saw now a new means of restraining him 
from foolhardy risks; a new pressure to put 
upon him. She ran to find him, trusting to 
the moment’s inspiration. Her bell would 
still help, probably. Perhaps she could 
find a way to let him enjoy it all with her. 

He was not in the court where she had 
left him and notin his room. She looked as 
far as the dressing-room closet where his 
suits hung. The pendent coats brought 
him close, but they were émpty. She 
stroked the sleeve of one, then she ran to 
the glass door and felt alarm for the first 
time. The garage was empty. He was out 
again, after all his pretense of weariness 
and content when she left him. He had 
only waited for her to go. A slow anger 
burned in her. She longed to have Claude 
Titus there, she armed with some sharp 
weapon—scissors she thought of. She fed 
the anger, spurred it on. Perhaps she could 
keep it higher than the fear mounting just 
beneath it. If only she could have him 
back, to rage at him. 

But maybe he would be brought back. 
Vividly she saw again the limp and dread- 
ful burden she had once opened the door to, 
then the mutilated thing she had another 
day found smiling at her from the bed. She 
covered her eyes. While she stood so, eas- 
ing her suspense with little whispered 
whines, she heard the spitting of a motor- 
cycle, the hard, dry, relentless explosions 
that now sickened her. They reverberated 
in the court briefly, then ceased. The hand 
still shielded her eyes; she dared not look 
out—to see Claude Titus with a scared face 
afraid to tell her something. 

She drew a stiffening breath at last—she 
must take her medicine—and lifted the 
suddenly cold hand from her eyes. By the 
garage door, doing something to the motor- 
cycle, stood a figure distinguishably not 
that of Claude Titus and yet not at once 
recognizable. She stepped nearer the door, 
peering intently. The figure straightened, 
one hand still fondly at rest on the seat of 
the fearful machine. Beyond a doubt it 
was the tall figure of Rufus Billop. He was 
without a cap, the straight, stiff hair wildly 
disheveled; the nearest leg of the trousers 
showed an extensive triangular rent at the 
knee, and from shoulder to knee the figure 
was heavily incrusted with mud. The mud 
where thin had dried, but in spots it still 
glistened wet. The figure turned away from 
the machine and toward her, the richly 
mud-flecked face of Rufus Billop now being 
in full light. But the head was lifted and 
the face was not a face of suffering. It was, 
amazingly, somehow transfigured. The 
highly illumined eyes were looking far off— 
out there. Whatever had happened, he 
was already forgetting it. He came a few 
steps toward the court. He limped slightly, 
but at least he was coming under his own 
power; he wasn’t being brought back. He 
stopped, his head still lifted, the eyes still 
aglow with his dream of out there. She 
divined then that he had really been out 
there—wherever that Carcassonne place 
could be. 

Suddenly the fire of her anger died. 
She knew that she was—quite unaccount- 
ably—glad with him; glad he had fooled 
her; glad he had gone out there; and, un- 
accountably aoa proud of him because 
he had gone. She swelled with this sudden 


astonishing pride, breathing 
realization. Then she saw hi 
back to things about him. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
weren’t. That was what made me so 
proud.” 

“No; I’m not afraid any more. I never 
will be again, not of that machine. I wasn’t 
afraid the minute I felt it move under me. 
I saw I’d merely been a fool—the sort of 
fool that thought he was going to die for all 
those years. Oh, you don’t know what fun 
it is to fight a fear, and beat it! Of course, 
you always do beat it if you fight one. It’s 
that; that’s what going out there means— 
that’s Carcassonne, I suppose.” 

She drew a long, broken breath, then 
scrambled from her chair to the floor at his 
feet to get her head under his muddied hand. 

“All right, all right. I’ll always be glad 
even if—if it does come or if it doesn’t.” 

“You wouldn’t want me to be afraid of 
anything, would you?” 

For answer she gripped the knee she 
leaned against. 

“T’m pretty clumsy, I know. I can’t 
really do so many things, because—well, 
because I was so long cheated out of learn- 
ing them; but I can still MH 

“Oh, it isn’t what you can do!’’ She be- 
came electric with impatience. “Lots of 
people can do things they’ve learned; it’s 
only what you’re not afraid to try.” 

“Why, why! You really do understand, 
don’t you? I hardly expected that. How 
did you know?” 

“How can I tell? I knew!” 

“No; you wouldn’t know how you knew. 
You've lived all the time in Carcassonne 
yourself, and people that live there don’t 
know it.” 

“Where is Carcassonne?” 

“Oh, where you are.” He was stroking 
the smooth hair. 

“But what is it, then?” 

“An old town in a verse, far off beyond 
hills; always beyond the next hills, I guess. 
But yet it’s a real town, very old, with a 
wall and gray old towers that grow pink in 
the sunset. People try to get toit, but they 
start too late. In this verse an old peasant 
started—he’d always dreamed of Carcas- 
sonne; some day he’d go to Carcassonne— 
but he put it off and put it off, and when he 
did start he never reached it. When I came 
to myself here in this bed and found you— 
you that woke me up—I thought of the old 
peasant, dying on the way, falling out by 
the roadside, the light fading out of his 
dream. And maybe I’ll fall—but I can’t, 
don’t you see? I can’t! I’m alfeady there! 
I’ve made it!” 

“You're not afraid to go out there on a 
motorcycle any more?” 

“Never will be again. I’ve beaten that 
machine, I tell you. I don’t even care if I 
never see one again. They’re good fun 
enough when you can let them out, but 
they’ll never be a vice with me.” 

“All right for that, then.’”’ She gripped 
the knee more tightly. ‘But there are 
other machines. I want you to make me a 
promise. I’ll never ask you to make but 
this one. Think—don’t make it just to 
quiet me. If you can’t make it and mean 
it, I’ll understand. But if you can make it 
and mean it, I want you to promise that 
when you're afraid of anything again you’ll 
tell me about it so I’ll know it too. Can 
you?” 

He was silent a long time. 

“Tf I found I was afraid of something and 
I told you, you wouldn’t try to keep 
me eet eee 

“Oh,” she cried, fiercely gripping the 
knee. “I’d want you to try it! I’d make 
you, make you! I couldn’t have you afraid 
either. I’d only like to know what to ex- 
pect—and when to expect it. It’s not 
knowing when—that’s the worst. That’s 
what kills me.” 

“Of course I’ll promise that,” he said. 

“That's all, then. I can take the rest 
when it comes, whatever it is. But if you 
didn’t promise, I’d be afraid every hour of 
the day I didn’t have you. And I don’t 
like to be afraid either—not in the dark 
that way.” 

“Of course you don’t. I never thought 
about it’s being hellish for you too.” 

“All of that,” she said quietly. ‘That 
first day, I helped the doctor with you. I 
got along pretty well till he was done, ex- 
cept for the first minute I saw you. I was 
all right while he kept me busy. Then I 
didn’t know if you were going to live or not, 
and suddenly they said you were and I 
died. I died hard, but I went.” 

“Poor child! But that’s the way to go— 
hard.” 

He was thinking again of those old arro- 
gant kings and lovely queens long gone. He 
envied the ones who hadn’t died meekly, 
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He thought with contempt of the silly old 
king they had brought out the other day, 
childishly dead among his tawdry trap- 
pings; his inane striving to invest with 
dignity something that could have none. 
That king hadn’t, for all his garish pomp, 
been worth a living butterfly that died hard 
and was eaten. The hand on the girl’s head 
fastened on it with a sudden passion. 

“We'll know how to do it right,’’ he said. 
““We can be beaten, but we can’t be fooled 
into liking it. We’ll live hard and die hard.” 

The head came suddenly from under the 
clutching hand. She had aroused herself 
with a little gasp of dismay. She scrambled 
to her feet, her eyes narrowing under an ab- 
ruptly remembered necessity she had for 
long moments been free of. 

“Oh,” she said lightly, “I almost forgot 
to tell you. I happened to be in Mr. 
Clinch’s office this afternoon. Mr. Peck 
and Mr. McIntosh were there too, and we 
had a wonderful chat about you. You 
couldn’t guess what. They think you’re so 
well that they don’t want to keep the paper 
you signed.’”’ She broke off to reach for her 
hand bag which was lying on the table. 
“Here, they told me to give it to you; only 
here’s another paper they want you to sign 
and send back in its place.’’ She went to 
his desk quickly, dipped a pen in ink and 
brought it to him. “There, sign on that 
line—wait till I get it smooth on the table— 
just sign there.” 

He looked at her, mildly bewildered, 
signed his name, then demanded, “But 
what is this? Why do I sign something 
else?”’ 

“Didn’t I just now explain? You're so 
well they don’t want to take all your money 
for that hundred thousand or whatever they 
gave you, so they’re giving back the first 
paper and you’re to give them this note, a 
note with interest compounded semian- 
nually, something like that. So you only 
have to pay them back what they gave you. 
And of course ag 

“But look here; wait a minute. You 
know that seems very queer. It was my 
own proposition. I hope they didn’t have 
the idea I wasn’t willing to stand by it. 
They took chances with their money when 
I didn’t believe I’d last even one year, and 
they were entitled ee 

“Of course, but I’ve gone over all that. 
You see, they knew at the time that you 
only thought you were sick. I’m sure they 
never meant to keep that paper. You say 
it was your own proposition. Probably 
they just took it to humor you. Anyway, 
they’ve given it back.” 

“Tt’s a constant marvel to me the way 
these Westerners do business.” 

“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful? So sort 
of careless and haphazard. At first I didn’t 
think they were at all that kind.” 

“And that’s all they said—take back the 
assignment and give them this note with 
interest at 10 per cent ——” 

sf compounded semiannually.” 

“But they’ll surely take more than that. 
I'll make them take at least twice that. 
They'll do that, won’t they?” 

“You can suggest it—perhaps they 
might.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“You're keeping something back. I can 
tell. Out with it! Open up your eyes!” 

Instead of doing this, she appeased him 
with a guilty admission. 

“Yes, I am keeping something back. 
They were worried—they’re still worried— 
because you're so likely to kill yourself in 
some silly way—going off to that Carcas- 
sonne with your head up and riding into a 
chuck hole. And it seems if you do they 
won’t gefa cent of their money back. 
That’s what they’re really afraid of back 
there in that office this minute. Of course, 
I can’t expect you to be careful just because 
of me—you don’t owe me any money. But 
it does seem to me, for the sake of those 
kind old dears, you might manage not to 
be quite so reckless until you have them 
paid back. I know if I owed them some 
money and could only pay it back if I 
didn’t get smashed up in an accident, I’d 
be kind of careful. If I started to drive a 
car fast their kind old faces would come 
in front of me and I’d slow down. I’d think 
I'd be cheating them if I drove fast; cheat- 
ing them like a pickpocket or something. 
And I wouldn’t go up in an airplane and 
try to be funny, about a thousand feet off 
the ground, I wouldn’t think about diving 
into the ocean or climbing up the outside of 
some hotel, like a burglar. I’d go inside 
and take the elevator—that’s what I’d do. 
I'd be thinking all the time, ‘Shall I have a 
good time and kill myself and cheat these 
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“We most is.”’ 

“Most is ain’t absotively is.” 

“No, but it most is.” 

“T reckon,” uttered Florian, “that you 
has been readin’ what was said ’bout you 
in the paper.” 

_ “Thas. Wigglin’ tripe! Brother Slappey, 
it don’t seem decent fo’ Albino Ward to be 
makin’ a profit offen this weddin’. Tha’s 
the last straw which gives the camel in- 
digestion.” 

“You said it, Rutherford. Cravanette 
don’t hahdly care whose feelin’s she hurts, 
does she?”’ 

“She sho’ly don’t. An’ if she ain’t got no 
mo’ consideration than that fo’ me befo’ us 
gits ma’ied, how much will she have after- 
wards?” 

_ Florian smiled. Then he laughed out- 
right. It appeared that Mr. Slappey was 
vastly amused. 

“What at is you laughing, Florian?” 

Woe. 

“How come?” 

“Worryin’ so much ’bout a weddin’ you 
ain’t gwine be in.” 

“Who says I ain’t?”’ 

“T does.” 

Ev’y time you opens yo’ lips 
nothin’ comes out.” 

“Well”—with some show of dignity— 
“‘ain’t I tol’ you I was gwine fix things up 
fo’ you so you woul’n’t have to ma’y 
Cravanette?”’ 

“You has tol’ me a heap of things.” 

“Tse got ’em fixed.” 

Rutherford stopped short. An expression 
of ineffable beatitude, of supreme hope, il- 
lumined his colorado-maduro countenance, 
“‘T—I—ain’t gwine have to ma’y Crava- 
nette?’” 

“Nope.” 

‘An’ you fixed it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“How?” , 

Florian shrugged insouciantly. 

“Nemmin’. Ise got it fixed.” 

“But, Florian fe 

“You needn’t ast me no questions. 
When you trus’s things to Florian Slappey, 
you trus’s ’em to the bestest li’l’ ol’ fixer 
which is. All you got to do is nothin’.” 

“Tha’s all I be’n doin’ fo’ a month, an’ 
look where it has got me to—broke, in 
debt, engaged to the wildest ’ooman in Ala- 
bama. Lemme do somethin’, please.’ 

“Nos-suh; you does nothin’ an’ you does 
it continuous.” : 

Rutherford gave the matter careful 
thought. 

“A’right,’”? he said at length; “but 
somethin’ tells me that if anythin’ slips it 
ain’t gwine hurt the fixer half as much as 
it will the feller which gits fixed. I has a 
hunch that somethin’ is gwine happen with 
me on the wrong end of it.”’ 

“All you got to do is to leave it to me.” 

“FA’m!’’—doubtfully. ‘’Tween leavin’ 
things to Albino Ward an’ Cravanette Tim- 
kins an’ you, I ain’t got nothin’ left but the 
habit.” 

There was, however, no little comfort to 
be extracted from Florian’s inexhaustible 
fund of optimism. If Mr. Slappey was re- 
luctant to disclose his plan of campaign, 
he was none the less superbly confident of 
its ultimate success. Day after day the 
harassed Rutherford Pratt besought infor- 
mation. Florian turned his queries aside 
with a bland impassive smile and extremely 
verbose reassurances. Meanwhile prepara- 
tions for the gala matrimonial event of the 
season were taking shape with alarming 
definiteness. 

Albino Ward was turning himself inside 
out to do the occasion proud. He promised 
the happy bride and the unhappy party of 
the second part that their wedding supper 
should go down in the annals of Birming- 
ham’s Darktown in vermilion letters. 
Cravanette was laboring fiercely over her 
trousseau—two gowns, a coat suit, shoes 
and silk stockings; a floppy hat with a large 
feather; a wardrobe trunk. Whatever the 
occasion might lack in the personability of 
the bridegroom, it promised to more than 
atone in sheer grandeur. Through her influ- 
ence in the lodge, Cravanette had arranged 
for the services of the Uniform Rank Drill 
Team, Birmingham Chapter, The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise. The fifeand drum 
corps of The Over the River Burying So- 
ciety had pledged attendance, and it seemed 


-a foregone conclusion that a good time was 


to be had by all—save one. 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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? Genuine in the 


“Krinkly 
Bottle’’ 


A great start and fine finish for 
any game is a long, cool drink of 
Ward’s Orange-Crush. A pep-ful, 
helpful, flavory way to drown 
that dryness. Smooth and mel- 
low with.a delightful tang that 
sticks in your memory. Make it 
your standing order. Pick your 
own flavor, Orange, Lemon or 
Lime-Crush, but always put the 
accent on the word “Ward’s.” 
ihe emugnes comes in “the 
“Krinkly Bottle.” 


ORANGE’-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Wares 


CONSTITUENTS 


Ward’s “Crushes” owe their dis- 
tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 


Try Ward’s 
LEMON-CRUSH 
LIME-CRUSH 

The two delicious companion 


drinks of Orange-Crush been added pure cane sugar, citrus 


fruit juices, U.S. certified food color, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
(187) 
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of your rugs say 


Decisive as is the enthusiastic approval of The Hoover by its more than 
a million users, interest is nevertheless attached to the endorsements of 
this efficient cleaner by leading makers and importers of rugs and carpets. 
We quote from a few of many letters by these authorities: 


“From our experience and observation, The Hoover “Our opinion with regard to The Hoover is that 
is far superior to a broom or other methods in the brush, which is a feature of the sweeper, is 
cleaning pile fabrics. It gets the grit which other- _ not injurious for use on fine Wilton, Axminster, . 
wise would remain in the rug, cut the fabric and — Body Brussels or Velvet rugs and carpets. We 
cause threadbare spots. We can unqualifiedly have used a large Hoover in our showrooms for 
recommend this cleaner.” over eight years, and have recently purchased two 

OVERBROOK CARPET COMPANY newer models.” 
Philadelphia BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY 

“We believe The Hoover is the most satisfactory eg Cry 
carpet sweeper of any offered on the market. As “It is our firm opinion that The Hoover is in no 
carpet manufacturers we are very glad to offera _ way injurious to rugs, but actually prolongs their 
word of testimony regarding the same, as we be _life and beauty. Rugs, of any kind, to give maxi- 
lieve by the thorough manner in which it removes | mum wear and retain their beauty, must be kept 
the dirt, in all forms, from the carpet, that the _ free of destructive dirt and grit. This, we believe, 
wool fibres are opened up and necessarily longer is best accomplished by the gentle beating-sweep- 
life is given to the carpets and rugs.” ing method of The Hoover.” 

THE HIRST-ROGER COMPANY A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, Inc. 
Philadelphia New York City 

“From our experience in the manufacture and care “We have used Hoovers in our offices for several 
of carpets, we are pleased to give our endorse- years and they have always given excellent satis- 
ment to The Hoover. The brush method of clean- faction. We consider the beating brush a very 
ing, in conjunction with the suction, we consider important feature in a vacuum cleaner and cannot 
very desirable and in no way injurious to the — see how it is injurious in any way to the finest 
fabric.” rugs and carpets.” 


PHILADELPHIA CARPET COMPANY NYE & WAIT-KILMARNOCK CORP’N 
Philadelphia Auburn, New York 


ments, will be gladly demonstrated in your home—without obligation—by any 


The wonderful new light Hoover, with its easily connected air-cleaning attach- 
Authorized Dealer. Five to seven dollars a month quickly pays for a Hoover 


Tue Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
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sued from Page 91) 
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4 of Shasta daisies, and be- 
tthe short white gloves and 
nh sleeves of the wedding 
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})” evenin’ suit, Rutherford,” 
1 “You git dressed.” 

s thrill came to him at the 
first evening clothes. 
dhese?” he questioned lan- 


e dollar an’ a half. Maybe 
1jyou so good, but nobody 


” you be sure that nothin’ 
while you is on the way 


jet and Rutherford winced. 
‘dn’t git worried ’bout me, 
uy good ain’t happened to me 
at expectin’ it to commence 


i 
ijtant she posed in the door- 
1 a regal gesture, closed it 
disappeared. Rutherford 
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ghastly, but at least it made locomotion 
less impossible. 

The stiff-bosom shirt, in addition to being 
slightly shopworn, was two sizes too large. 
It completely surrounded Rutherford’s 
skinny neck and dropped alarmingly sev- 
eral inches below the top of the trousers. 
The black vest struggled nobly to conceal 
the white expanse and only half succeeded. 
But it remained for the coat to furnish the 
final touch of grotesquery. 

It was a work of antique art. The gentle- 
man for whom it had been originally tai 
lored must have been of mammoth 
proportions, for it was difficult to locate the 
bridegroom in all that vast breadth. His 
own shoulders came barely beyond the col- 
lar line, while the shoulders of the coat 
sagged nearly to his elbows. The choker 
collar and a little black jazz-bo tie finished 
off the ensemble. Upon his head Ruther- 
ford clapped his own snug-fitting derby 
hat, and it was while he was inspecting him- 
self in the mirror that the door opened and 
trouble entered. 

Rutherford glimpsed the leering face of 
his visitor as it was reflected in the glass. 
He saw Albino’s grin widen to a smile and 
the smile blossom forth into a throaty 
guffaw. 

“Sufferin’ tripe!’? howled Mr. Ward. 
“Does you mean to tell me that any 
?ooman is gwine ma’y somebody which 
looks like you?” 

Rutherford turned with what dignity he 
could muster. 

“She not on’y is gwine ma’y somebody 
which looks like me, Albino—she’s gwine 
ma’y me, myse’f.”’ 

Albino sat limply upon the bed and 
promptly became convulsed with laughter. 

“Golly! You-all is gwine make one han’- 
some bridal couple. Gosh!’’ 

In truth, the comparison between the 
bridegroom and the gentleman who was 
furnishing the wedding supper was slightly 
odious—from Rutherford’s standpoint. Al- 
bino’s Herculean frame was incased in an 
immaculate dinner coat that clung to each 
muscular line as though it had been pasted. 
Rutherford flinched. 

“What you come heah fo’, anyway, Al- 
bino? I ain’t inwited you to sit up with my 
body.” 

The other laughed. 

“Business,” said he. ‘‘I promised to pro- 
juce you at the weddin’, daid or alive.” 

“How come?” 

“‘Cravanette soht of had the idee maybe 
you was fixin’ to run out on her.” 

Rutherford shook his head slowly. 

“Woul’n’t be no use. When that gal gits 
as set on ma’yin’ as what she is, there ain’t 
no man got a chance.” 

The visitor lighted a cigarette. 

“We depahts heah in forty minutes. 
Meanwhile I watches you.” 

Mr. Pratt seated himself on the edge of a 
dilapidated chair. 

“Gosh!” he reflected. “I never knowed 
love was like this!”’ 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen. Then 
there came a knock on the door and Florian 
Slappey entered. 

It was a radiant and debonair Florian, 
a Florian strictly in his element. The eve- 
ning suit fitted him like a new glove, a 
shiny silk hat reposed upon the crest of his 
head, and in his hand he carried a silver- 
topped walking cane. He smiled blandly 
upon captor and captive. 

““Eivenin’, gentlemen,” said he. ‘‘Usisall 
heah.”’ 

Albino chuckled and jerked his head to- 
ward Rutherford. 

“Specially him.” 

Mr. Pratt felt his last hope oozing slowly 
away. It was glaringly apparent that 
Florian was garbed for a wedding, and 
though Rutherford had from the first 
scouted Mr. Slappey’s promises of assist- 
ance, this situation seemed to flaunt per- 
fidy in his face. 

“Yeh,” snapped the unhappy bride- 
groom. “’Specially I. N?’r neither I ain’t 
as happy as bofe of you-all look.” 

“Boy,” smiled Albino, “if you is as 
Bapey as you look, you is posolutely mis’- 
able.” 


Rutherford glared upon his erstwhile 
friend. ; 

“What you is doin’ heah? Who inwited 
you?” 

“Cravanette. I loant her my borried 
automobile to drive you an’ this gentleman 
over in.” 

“Golly! You is suttinly thoughtful.” 

Albino glanced at his watch. He rose. 

“Well,” he announced, ‘it’s mos’ time 
fo’ the obsequious. Us travels.” 
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Rutherford clapped his derby hat upon his 
head and fell in between Florian and Al- 
bino. The world seemed dark and drear as 
they lock-stepped down the stairway and 
into the waiting touring car. He started to 
climb in beside Florian, but the muscular 
hand of Albino Ward clutched him and he 
found himself thrown into the tonneau. 
Florian favored him with a jovial wink, but 
the spirit of levity found no response in the 
withered soul of the matrimonial candi- 
date. 

Florian started his motor, let in the gears 
and headed toward Darktown’s civic cen- 
ter. The drizzly rain had ceased; but the 
air was dank and chill, and Rutherford 
shivered as he huddled in the corner, as far 
removed as possible from the Gargantuan 
figure of his béte noire. Florian, however, 
turned his car down Avenue F instead of 
proceeding straight toward the city. 

“No use of the groom gittin’ there befo’ 
the fun begins,’ he announced. ‘Us has 
got fifteen minutes to kill.” 

Rutherford shuddered. 

“Anyway, Florian,” he said peevishly, 
“it don’t seem to me like you got to always 
be talkin’ ’bout killin’.’’ 

Albino was quite willing. He was enjoy- 
ing hugely the tumescence of Rutherford’s 
acute discomfiture. Albino was, on the 
whole, in fine fettle. The situation ap- 
pealed to him—nor was he entirely unmind- 
ful of the sizable little profit about to be 
pocketed by himself for furnishing the wed- 
ding supper. 

They rolled slowly down the asphalt 
paving of Avenue F, crossed the railroad 
tracks and proceeded evenly in the general 
direction of Elmwood Cemetery. Ruther- 
ford was uneasy; somehow it seemed im- 
possible for him to escape the innuendo of 
even the landscape. 

Then, suddenly, there came a loud bang. 
The automobile jerked, trembled, halted. 
Florian’s silk hat went back a bit on his 
head and he fussed mightily with levers 
and switches. 

“Dawg-gone!”’ he groaned. “I b’lieve 
us has flatted a tire.” 

“Sounded so to me,” agreed Albino. 

“Git out an’ look, Brother Ward,’’ sug- 
gested Florian. “I think it’s one of them 
hind ones.” 

Albino clambered dutifully from the car. 
He stepped to the rear, shook his head. 

“Ain’t no flat tire,’ he started, then 
paused in amazement. 

Something happened. It happened sud- 
denly and it happened unexpectedly. It 
happened to Mr. Rutherford Pratt. 

There was a clashing of gears, a grunt 
from Florian Slappey, a how! from Albino 
Ward, and the car shot off at top speed, 
leaving Mr. Ward flat-footed on the still 
damp paving of Avenue F, 

Florian slapped his gears from first to 
second, from second to high, and never re- 
moved his foot from the accelerator. On 
the back seat Rutherford cowered. The 
events of the moment were transpiring en- 
tirely too swiftly for his none-too-nimble 
brain, From a great distance he heard the 
sulphurous language hurled his way by the 
astounded Albino Ward. He realized that 
he was traveling, traveling fast and travel- 
ing away from that gentleman, and then a 
horrible thought came to him. 

“Florian!”’ he howled. ‘Florian, what 
is you doin’?” 

Came Mr. Slappey’s curt answer: ‘TI is 
elopin’ with you—tha’s what.” 

Rutherford thought the matter over as 
the car whirled at Elmwood and started 
south across Red Mountain. Reflection ap- 
peared to confirm his worst suspicions. 

“But, Florian, I ain’t cravin’ to be 
eloped with.” 

“Huh!’—from Florian. “T ain’t studyin’ 
*bout what you craves. I ’lowed I was 
gwine fix things fo’ you, an’ I has done it.”’ 

““O-o-ow!”’ howled Mr. Pratt. ‘“‘You 
shuah has!” 

Unpleasant visions presented themselves 
to Rutherford. He conjured a picture of 
the powerful Albino Ward standing alone 
in the road, gripped by a demoniac fury; 
of the vengeful bride who was even now 
awaiting her bridegroom; of the fear-filled 
future. One trembling hand fumbled with 
the catch on the door. 

“Leave me git out, Florian! Leave me 
git out!” 

“T ain’t gwine leave you git nothin’— 
’cept away.” 

“Away fum what?” 

“Trouble.” 

“Ain’t no use, Florian; trouble travels 
faster’n me an’ it travels on the same road.” 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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On this Rack 
you will find 


Displayed by 
Harvey Dealers 


Supplying the 
spring you want 
when you want it 
is the sole purpose 
of Harvey Service. 
When Harvey Free 
Spring Inspection 
shows that you re- 
quire a replace- 
ment, you will find 
the spring you need 
on your Harvey 
Dealer’s Rack. He 
is supplied with the 
springs the car 
owners in his city 
use. Look for the 
Harvey Sign of Ser- 
vice and avoid 
breakdowns, acci- 
dents, and jerky, 
jolty riding. 


“*The Joy of Easy 
Riding’’ contains 
much valuable ; 
spring informa- 
tion. Send for x 
it. It’s FREE! You will 
find this 
sign dis- 
played by 
Harvey Deal- 
ers. It is the 
Harvey Sign of 


Service. 


BOLTLESS 


|| SPRINGS, 


os 


Harvey Spring & Forging Company 


Dept. 9 Racine, Wisconsin 


ee 
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| It Saves You a $10 to $12 
cw, Repair Bill 


If the insulation between the plates of a 
battery plays out before the battery is worn 
out, it means putting in new insulation at a 
cost of from $10 to $12. This is a common 
experience with wood insulation, because 
wood lacks the durability required to stand 
the electro-chemical action and the pressure 
and pinching of the plates for as long as good 
plates themselves will last. 


A Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
does away with this costly item of repairs, 
for Threaded Rubber Insulation lasts as long 
as the plates or longer. 


Kvery Co 
%& 1072 Dayeti Ave 
" f #. 

% 


Rubber is a superior acid-resisting material 
and Threaded Rubber Insulation consists of 
sheets of rubber pierced by many thousands 
of tiny threads, reinforced and protected by 


five hard-rubber ribs. 


The body of the insulator has much greater 
ability than wood to stand up under the 
destructive influence of the acid-solution and 
the heat caused by electrical action. 


The hard-rubber ribs withstand any tend- 
ency of the plates to bend, bulge or buckle, 
and thus to get together or to touch. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation makes a 
Willard Battery a balanced battery ~ one in 
which long life is built into every part, with- 
out a single exception. 


It Gives You Many More 
Miles of Service 


Different cars, different owners, different 
equipment, different kinds of treatment —all 


TOTAL MILES 


U9} 


of these things make a big difference in the 
life of a battery, so that it is impossible to 
say that a battery will give a certain mileage 
or last a certain number of months or years. 


Particular instances of long life are not 
difficult to find in the case of almost any good 
battery. It is only when you come to con- 
sider battery life in terms of many thousands 
of cars that you can get a true measure of the 
way a battery stands up to its job. 


From the records of 5,000 Willard Service 
Stations, the testimony of thousands of car- 
owners, the experiences of car manufacturers 
and dealers, and countless tests of our own, 
we have established the fact that Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries have set a new high 
mark for battery life. 
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6 Good Reaso 


The uniform porosity of Threaded 
Insulation, its ability to withstand th 
of the acid solution and the superiori 
hard-rubber ribs in resisting the des 
efforts of the plates all play a part i 


Because the insulation holds up, tt 
remain longer in good condition, an 
turn tends to make the insulation 


longer than it otherwise would. 
It Needs Re-Charg 
Less Frequently 
Records of Willard Service Statior 
that Willard Threaded Rubber B 
need re-charging less frequently thi 
insulated with wood. 


Why? Because Threaded Ru bbe 


principal cause of internal electrical’ 
resulting in too rapid a dischargeof thea 


Less frequent need for re-chargin\il 
not only reduced expense but alsc 
assurance that your battery will bi 
job when you need it. | 


Remember thata battery with mo! 
to hold its charge may keep your cat il 


‘vith less would not —may make the 


setween getting there and not get- 
)~between driving and being towed. 


‘Has More Power to Start 
: a Stiff Engine 


sity of your battery to provide the 
tat spins your engine when the oil 
; cold or when you've just had the 
tcen up depends not only upon the 


ycurrent it delivers but also upon 
‘the current — or voltage. 


1] Rubber Insulation increases the 
rurrent-force of any battery. It does 
emitting more active and uniform 


|i 


» battery solution, which acting 
lates creates the electrical energy. 


aowner who has ever put a Wil- 
iled Rubber Battery to the test of 
\.t a balky engine on a cold winter 
Cafter his car has been standing 
in zero weather will back up the 
tiat you can’t match it for “punch”. 


ts Less Likely to Suffer 
from Overheating 


eing results from overcharging. It 
sed by driving the car for long 
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y it will Pay You | 
Buy This Battery 


distances at a time without burning the lights 
or without otherwise using up the excess 
energy which the generator produces. Some- 
times it is due to the fact that for one reason 
or another the generator charges the battery 
at too high a rate. 


Overheating tends both to buckle the 
plates and to carbonize the insulation. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation withstands 
the effects of heat as no wood insulation can, 
because it does not carbonize and because 
the hard-rubber ribs, being harder than the 
plates themselves, resist the tendency of the 
plates to lose their shape. 


And should any buckling or bending occur, 
the Threaded Rubber Insulator is not so 
easily punctured or otherwise damaged. 


You Need the BEST 
Battery You Can Buy 


Willard makes wood-insulated batteries— 
has always made them, and car owners tell us 
they are as good as a wood-insulated bat- 
tery can be. But the cost of a Willard with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation is so reasonable, 
the dependability so great, that it surely is 
the most economical battery for you to use. 


It doesn’t matter whether yours isa fairly 


Willard Re-chargeable Radio Batteries save you money, reduce noises, increase efficiency. 
Send for the free booklet “Better Results from Radio”, or ask your dealer for it. 
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new car or a used one, whether you expect 
to keep it several years longer or plan to sell 
it “one of these days”. 


Whether you are going to need a battery 
for as long as it will last is not the real 
question. Your engine depends on its bat- 
tery to provide the energy that starts it and 
the spark that gives it life —if your battery 
quits, your car stops. So long as you do 
need it, you need it badly. 


It must be on the job when you want it, 
day in and day out, always ready to spin 


the engine with plenty of punch; to keep a 
good hot spark flashing from the ends of 
your spark plugs and to light your way with 
broad, bright beams. 


Get the best battery made—a Willard 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation. It is the 
outstanding choice of car and truck builders 
as original equipment and with all its impor- 
tant advantages, its first cost is moderate; it 
is unquestionably the most economical to use. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


| 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


Range with 
Rounded 


Corners 


Rare :Medium 
Well Done 


TEAKS! Thick, seared 
crisp but left deliciously 
rare with the juices held in— 
or else well done or medium, 
as you prefer—just soa steak 
comes onto the table from 
the big, roomy Tappan 
broiling Oven. 


The home-keeper with a 
beautiful Tappan Range in 
her kitchen never thinks of 
frying steaks or chops—the 
Tappan broiling oven is so 
wellconstructedforits work 
and so convenient. She 
doesn’t have to stoop to 
reach it and the U-shaped 
burner gives a perfect broil- 
ing flame. 


Recipes in the Tappan cook 
book tell how to give new 
flavors to meat. Write for 
it and the name of your 
Tappan dealer. 


Dealers: The Tappan fran- 
chise in your community offers 
some exceptional opportunities. 


BHESTAPPAN. STOVE Co, 
“MANSFIELD OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1663 
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(Continued from Page 93) 

No answer from Florian. They attained 
the forest fastness and there Florian flung 
one question over his shoulder. 

“Can you drive a car?” 


, ‘A’right.” 

Quite suddenly they rolled to a halt. 
Florian leaned back in his seat and beamed 
upon his friend. 

“Well, Rutherford, ain’t I a swellegant 


fixer?” 

“Oh!” groaned Rutherford. ‘Oh, my 
Lord!” 

“T had this idea fum the fust,’”’ explained 
Mr. Slappey. ‘‘That big ’splosion in the 
road back yonder wan’t nothin’ on’y a 
back fire. An’ when Albino gotten out us 
went ——” 

“‘__ straight to hell!” 

“Fumadiddles! You is enti’ely too pesti- 
mistic. Point is, you ain’t gittin’ ma’ied to 
Cravanette, is you?”’ 

“éc 0 (o) %” 


“An’ tha’s somethin’, ain’t it?” 

“H’m! Not so much.” 

“How come it ain’t?” 

“What happens to me when I gits back 
to Bummin’ham?”’ 

Mr. Slappey chuckled. 

“You ain’t gwine git back to there.” 

“You utters words, Florian, but they 
don’t say nothin’.” 

“Suttinly they does. I an’ you has be’n 
good friends, Rutherford, an’ I aims to do 
you a favor. Day befo’ yestiddy I won 
a ticket to Johnson City, Tennessee, fum a 
feller which was fool enough to shoot pool 
with me, an’ right there is where I gotten 
this swell idea fum.” 

“T always knowed you shouldn’t ought 
to shoot pool.” 

“We drives out heah a li’l’ ways an’ you 
gits on the Southern train headed north. 
At Johnson City you gits off, an’ there 
you is.” 

Rutherford shook his head sadly. 

“Yeh, there Lis; but I ain’t cravin’ to be 
there. I like this town pretty good.” 

“Likin’ don’t matter. Bummin’ham 
ain’t so awful healthy fo’ you, ’cause some- 
thin’ tells me that Cravanette is gwine be 
real peeved when she finds out that you 
don’t show up to git ma’ied.’’ 

“T reckon you means well, Brother Slap- 
pey,” said Mr. Pratt earnestly; ‘‘but you 
has pulled a bone this time. Best thing you 
can do is to ride me back to Bummin’ham 
an’ let me ’scuse myse’f fo’ bein’ late.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’. I said I was gwine 
keep you fum makin’ ma’iage with Miss 
Timkins, an’ I does same.” 

“But, Florian * 

“Don’t but me, Rutherford. No matter 
whether you uses this railroad ticket or not, 
you don’t git back to that weddin’. Even 
if you tries to walk, you woul’n’t git in until 
ten o’clock, and that’d be too late.”’ 

There was nothing for Rutherford to 
do—and he did it. His mind was busy 
with a picture of what he knew was tran- 
spiring at the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise. He thought 
of Cravanette’s devastating wrath, of the 
abandoned Albino Ward. But his mental 
picture was as nothing in comparison with 
what was actually occurring. Left alone on 
Avenue F, Mr. Ward stood motionless for 
some minutes, spurting anathema upon the 
chill night air. Then, profanely, he turned 
and trudged toward the city. 

Mr. Ward had a hunch that matters 
were becoming exceedingly complicated. 
Above all, he dreaded to face the deserted 
bride and explain to her that her husband- 
to-be was joy-riding somewhere in Jefferson 
County with the best man, and would in all 
probability turn up missing when the Lo- 
hengrin strains were loosed by the Over the 
River Burying Society fife and drum corps. 

A half hour later Albino struggled into 
the hall. A scene of unrestrained gayety 
met his eyes. The élite of Darktown were 
there—mostly personages of importance 
who had come to scoff and remained to play. 
Miss Timkins was standing in the lobby, 
and her eyes blazed as they fell upon the 
lonesome figure of the groom’s convoy. 
Immediately she descended upon the trem- 
bling Albino. 

“Fine feller you is,’’ she sizzled, ‘‘showin’ 
up thutty minutes late. Ain’t you got no 
brains in yo’ haid at all? Don’t you know 
my gues’s is hungry an’ that they cain’t eat 
until after I an’ Rutherford is one?” 

Mr. Ward nodded unhappy affirmation. 

“Say all what you like to me, Miss Tim- 
kins, on account I deserve all of it an’ mo’. 
Miss Timkins, I regret to inform you that 
an accident has done happened to me.” 
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“Accident? What kind of words is them 
what you says?” 

Albino broke the news gently. 

“T has lost Rutherford.” 

Cravanette staggered. 

“Nol”? 

“¢Veh-?” 

“Lost him?” 

“Complete! Or else maybe you’d say he 
lost me.” 

The bride struggled to adjust herself to 
this amazing development. 

“Y-y-y-you mean Rutherford ain’t gwine 
be heah to atten’ the weddin’?” 

“Uh-huh. Them’s my meanin’.” 

Their eyes met and held. Cravanette’s 
narrowed slowly. Something in their men- 
acing blaze betokened evil days ahead for 
Albino, and when she spoke her words 
brought no comfort. 

““Albino,”’ she queried icily, ““how much 
this weddin’ supper cost you?” 

“Hund’ed an’ twenty dollars. I wan’t 
aimin’ to make much profits offen you, 
Cravanette.”’ 

“Tha’s good. Because, Brother Ward, 
you loses just one hund’ed an’ twenty dol- 
lars on the evenin’. Since there ain’t 
gwine be no weddin’, I inwites the gues’s to 
go ahead an’ eat the weddin’ supper—at 
yo’ expense.”’ 

“What?” 

““At yo’ expense,” she repeated firmly. 
“Part of our contrac’ was that shouldn’t 
there be no bridegroom you get no money. 
You ‘lowed Rutherford to ’scape away fum 
you ” 

His trembling hand fell upon her arm. 

“Wait a minute, Cravanette,’’ he pleaded 
pitifully. ‘‘Leave me think.’ 

The situation presented itself to him in 
horrible colors. He knew that he didn’t 
have a legal leg to stand upon. He had 
agreed to furnish wedding supper and bride- 
groom, and had fulfilled but half his 
contractual obligations. Thought of the 
financial loss terrified him. 

“‘Ain’t there no way us c’n compromise, 
Cravanette?”’ 

“No weddin’, no pay.” 

“But, Miss Timkins fi 

“T ain’t aimin’ to argufy with you, 
Mistuh Ward. Does I not git ma’ied 
t’night, this weddin’ supper is yourn.” 

Mr. Ward inserted a cigar in the middle 
of his face and puffed furiously. The exi- 
gencies of the immediate present demanded 
prompt and efficient action. He gazed re- 
flectively upon the rainbowish Cravanette. 
After all, she was a competent and hard- 
working woman, and save for fortuitous 
circumstances would long since have been 
Mrs. Ward. 

“You sure you ain’t gwine change yo’ 
mind?” he asked. 

“‘Nos-suh.” 

“A? right’’—he took the plunge nobly— 
“T also furnishes a bridegroom.” 

“ce Huh?’ 

“Yas-suh. You ma’ies me.” 

An expression of radiant happiness crept 
slowly over the face of the a-la-carte bride. 
After all, she was really to wed the man 
of her choice. 

“Oh-h-h! Honey, does you mean it?” 

cc“ Wiehe 

“You ma’ies me t’night?’’ 

“Right away.” 

She flung ardent arms about his neck. 

“Albino, you suttinly is a wonderful 
business man.” 

“Oh, I ain’t so wuss. Of course, you 
understan’ that when us gits ma’ied you 
pays me fo’ this weddin’?”’ 

“You said it, Albino. Le’s us go.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew was pressed into 
service as announcer extraordinary. To 
the excited crowd he proclaimed the sub- 
stitution of bridegroom and his announce- 
ment was met with cheers of approval. 
Then, after a new license had been hurriedly 
obtained, and amidst an audible silence, 
the Rev’end Plato Tubb, of the First Af- 
rican M. E. Church, united in holy wedlock 
the Amazonian Cravanette Timkins and 
the muscular Albino Ward. Immediately 
thereafter the guests gathered around the 
festive board. At the head of the table sat 
the newly married couple. Albino was 
fidgety and ill at ease. He experienced a 
hunch that something had happened to 
him, and he wasn’t quite sure what that 
something was. He bent his lips to his 
wife’s ear. 

“Honey, you remember yo’ promise?’ 

“Bout which, Albino sugar?” 

“Payin’ me fo’ this weddin’.” 

She smiled. 

“T sure does. 
right now?” 


, 


You craves to git paid 


extracted a carefully 

This she presented to 

frowned. . 
“What this is, honey?” 
“Tha’s payment fo’ this w 


The man shook his head. 
“Don’t look like no money 
“Tis, anyway,” she regi 
an assignment fum Rutherf, 
hund’ed an’ seventy-five d 
him. So now us is all squar 
fifty-five dollars change yc 
Albino turned angry e 
In her countenance he re, 
grim inflexibility. He op 
speak, but no words came, 
Albino established his fami] 
party of the second part. 
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Meanwhile Florian Slap 
slowly eastward toward Iro 
northbound local was due 
beside him was an extrem 
and fearsomely overdressec 
trembled at the thought 
yet so close upon his heels 

Despite the imminence ¢ 
the scene of danger, Ruth 
far from being at ease. F 
liever in the adage that t 
place, and he fancied th 
wherever he met either 
kins or Albino Ward the 
sudden act of extinction w: 
role of extinctee. 


portals of the Champion 
Famous and the Frolic; 
of frizzling barbecue at 
the elaborate social fun 
was distinctly averse to 
Florian pressed upon 
to Johnson City and ten 
turnable at leisure. Seated 
two men awaited the con 
From the woods near by « 


“Yonder comes yo’ t 
Heah’s where us parts.” 
Mr. Pratt extended his 
he was charitable by na 
find it in his heart too s 
Mr. Slappey for that gent 
energies. Wordless, they 
as the long train grumbl 
halt. Then Rutherfor 
Crow car by a rear doo 
corner seat, acutely cons 
gruity of his wedding g: 
One or two travelers 
some curiosity, but for t 
paid him little heed; an 
train rumbled through th 
ford reacted to the str 
persuasive drowsiness 
snuggled into the corn 
the folds of his volumi 
screaming whiteness of 
and drowsily meditated 
pected vicissitudes of the 
misfortune. 


great deal of it. Life, whe 
done, was distinctly pr 
nent residence in a cemé 


and now that escape h 
him willy-nilly, Mr. Pratt mi 
distaste upon the days to 
His one regret was 
from Birmingham. Hel 
perhaps 
The whistle of the tr 
rattlety-clack-clatter 0’ 
rails, the patter of flyin 
panes, the croaking 0 
woods, the soft hum of ¢ 
other passengers; and th 
without rime or reason, - 
himself sitting bolt 
wrenched with a prem 
He became violently h 
His eyes focused upon 
decorated with a tri u 
plume. Funny he hadn't 
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“It stands, like a guardian, 


over old Quebec”— 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC! A 
hotel now, beautiful and impos- 
ing—but to a Canadian it is a 
living page of his country’s history. 
Here stood the old fortress and at 
its feet the town founded by Cham- 
plain in 1608. 


This building grows as Canada 
grows. It changes to meet the needs 
of the times. The Chateau was re- 
modeled in 1915 and this present 
year saw the erection of the new 
tower which dominates the build- 
ing and Quebec itself. 


The Toncan Metal that was 
used for roofing and flues, when 
the Chateau was remodeled in 
1915, is in excellent condition and 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


will remain so for many years 
to come. 

For Toncan Metal is rust-resist- 
ing and anti-corrosive. It fights the 
natural forces that continually seek 
to destroy metal made fromiron ore. 


Toncan Metal serves in great 
buildings, in homes, on farms, in 
factories, railroads, mines—in al- 
most every phase of human ac- 
tivity. 

If you make, buy, or use any 
product of iron it might help you 
much to write to us. Our metal- 
lurgists will tell you if it is possi- 
ble for you to use a better iron or 
alloy. Be sure that any sheet metal 
you buy or use is Toncan Metal. 


Branches in Large Cities—Distributors Everywhere 


TONCAN 
METAL 
Commercially pure iron alloyed with 


copper to obtain the greatest possi- 
ble resistance to rust and corrosion. 


U-LOY 
STEELS 
Special analysis and alloy steels 


made to your specifications or ours 
for any required purpose. 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL 
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Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 
A Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Toncan Metal was used in remodeling 
the Chateau 
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A woman discovered 
this new use 


She and her husband were motoring cross- 
country. They landed in a town one evening 
after a hard, dusty, all-day drive. 


The hotel could accommodate them, but there 
wasn’t a bath to be had for love or money. 


She was a fastidious person. The room with- 
out bath was almost a tragedy. She simply Aad 
to freshen up before dinner. 


Listerine—occurred to her. She doused a 
towel with it and in a jiffy she felt almost as re- 


freshed as though she had had her tub. 


So often, time or circumstances do not permit 
a bath or shower. Maybe after a hot shopping 
day; when traveling; after summer sports. 


On many, many such occasions you’ll find 
Listerine a most refreshing, exhilarating sub- 
stitute. 


A new use for an old friend that we thought 
you'd like to know about—if you had not as yet 
discovered it for yourself.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
of the car, and it must have been there 
when he boarded the train. Something 
about the hat—the plume—was vaguely 
reminiscent of trouble and a prophet of 
anguish to come. And even as Rutherford 
gazed in dawning terror, the wearer of the 
hat turned slowly, and 

Rutherford Pratt found himself staring 
into the amazed eyes of the large lady 
whom he had but recently abandoned at 
the altar. At almost the same instant 
Cravanette’s escort turned, and the eyes of 
Rutherford Pratt and Albino Ward met 
across the tops of the seats. 

The instinct of self-preservation coun- 
seled Rutherford to stand not upon the 
order of his going, but his paralyzed 
muscles refused to permit him to go at once. 
The speed of the train bothered him not a 
particle; better a demise by plunging from 
a fast-moving train than one between the 
powerful fingers of Albino Ward. 

It was all clear to Rutherford now. He 
decided instantly that they had known he 
would lie in wait and board this particular 
train. 

“Oh, lawsy!”? he groaned. ‘They is 
aimin’ to ma’y me to Cravanette an’ then 
make her a widow!”’ 

That explanation was the only one pos- 
sible—they had outguessed him, trailed 
him, and were now preparing to commit ex- 
termination. He saw their heads draw to- 
gether in eager conversation, and then, to 
his horror, they rose and started slowly 
down the aisle toward him. 

He opened his lips to shriek, but no 
shriek came. He struggled to gain control 
over his muscles and dive through the car 
window, but those muscles had long since 
ceased to function. His jaw dropped, his 
eyes distended, cold perspiration oozed 
from every gaping pore. They towered 
over him; Cravanette spoke: 

“All right, Albino, do yo’ duty.” 

Rutherford cringed, awaiting the lethal 
blow. Albino stared once at the lady and 
slowly his right hand disappeared in a capa- 
cious pocket. So this, then, was the end! 
A knife, perhaps, instead of the more merci- 
ful revolver. Rutherford was sorry for 
that—he had always held a preference for 
not being carved. 

Albino’s hand reappeared. But it con- 
tained no knife. Instead there was a 
pocketbook. Not without a tinge of regret 
Mr. Ward counted out twenty-five dollars, 
which he handed to the astounded Mr. 
Pratt. 

“That,”’ announced Albino, “‘makes us 
even.” 

“And,” finished Cravanette, “‘neither of 
us don’t owe nobody nothin’.”’ 

They returned to their seat. Rutherford, 
utterly limp, sat slumped in his place, star- 
ing at the wealth that had been thrust upon 
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him in lieu of a funeral. Hy 
the money and then at tk 
two persons in the world 
moment since, he had m 
shook his head slowly. 
“J—I don’t hahdly unde 
about this,” he mused. 
But he did understand 
slowing down and that th 
bellowing the name of a stat 
salvation to Rutherford, 
came crystal-clear to h 
not tempt fate too far. 
Ten minutes later the t 
Cravanette and Albino W; 
the night. Rutherford | 
thirty-five dollars and r 
the fact that he had but la 
with a not-unhappy honey 
sauntered intoalunch roo 
and inquired the sch 
Birmingham-bound Ipea 
“There’s one comin’ 
half hour,” proffered the 
who sat beside him. 
“‘Because,’’ answered 
pily, “Ise gwine to bec 


however miraculously— 
found himself yanked 
despair to the zenith of ] 
ceased speculating upon 

cognizance only of effects, | 
sent the amusement caused 
costume and the frank eur 
among his colored brethre 
counter. 

He consumed a stack 
gustily inhaled a cup 
Then pridefully he pure 
Birmingham. He stood 
in solitary grandeur, obli 
of negroes who were eagerly 
This magnificently dressed 
dropped in from nowhere’ 
ently going back. ; 

They deputized a large ; 
gentleman to discover the wl 
fores. That person fell into} 
almost-bridegroom. 

“You fum Bummin’ham, 

“Uh-huh”—contentedly= 
goin’ there.” 

“H’m!” The other wass 
ment. ‘‘What you doin’ 
clothes on?” he queried bol 

Rutherford arched his eye 

“Me? Why, Ise celebrati 

“Whose?” | 

The little man did not a 
ately. They walked half thi 
platform as he gave the q) 
thought. ll 

“To tell you the troof,” 
Rutherford Pratt finally, “ 
I ain’t ezactly figured outy 
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The Outward Symbol of Inward Quality 


Do not think of the motor under water as 
simply an advertising stunt. 


It has a deeper meaning. 


It is the outward symbol of inward quality. 
It tells in a few seconds a story of the Lincoln 
Motor which would otherwise be revealed only 
by many years of service. 


How can you, as a motor buyer, know for 
instance, that the insulating varnish developed 
by Lincoln is used by no other manufacturer— 
that it covers coils and windings with a pro- 
tective coating through which the electric current 


cannot penetrate even when the windings are 
soaked in water? 


Here is a thing that cannot be seen in the 
finished motor. 


This vital insulating work could be done in 
the usual way, at a saving of at least 90%, and 
for a while no one would be the wiser. 


Yet it is the secret of the long life of Lincoln 
Motors and their well-known ability to stand up 
under moisture, dust and fumes. 


fiche motor under water 1s the visible evidence 
of this hidden quality. 


“Link Up With Lincoln’? 


The Lincoln Electric Company 
General Offices and Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Branch Offices 


Manufacturers also of the Famous 


Branch Offices 


New York City Pittsburgh 
= LINCOLN WELDER ae 
Cincinnati ER SEE: SET SEB, WE Boston 

Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 


Detroit 


European Representatives 
Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., London 


Minneapolis 
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Keeping Faith 


j Picea ee among the obligations of The 
Consolidation Coal Company is that of keep- 
ing faith with those who rely upon the cleanness 
of Consolidation Coal. 


That this faith may be kept, a far - reaching 
system of preparation and tests was long ago 
created. 


It is a system which begins with the blasting 
of the coal in the mine, so that much clay and 
other incombustibles may not fall with it; a sys- 
tem which includes the removal of slate, sulphur, 
rock and other visible impurities; a system which 
ends only with laboratory analyses that deter- 
mine the chemical composition and heat value 
of the coal. 


All the resources of the mining engineer and 
the chemist are thus applied in keeping faith 
with the consumers of Consolidation Coal. 
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Consolidation Coal is clean Coal 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York Gity 


DETROIT. MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 


A 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg 


pois WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
; LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices) GENOA, ITALY ile: 

ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Gals"A cents ( MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
| GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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MY CRYSTAL BALL 
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very few exceptions—who has never been 
on the amateur/stage is a more docile and 
elastic pupil than one who has. 

The stage is a hard profession. Work, 
and constant work, humility, perseverance 
and great physical strength are all essen- 
tials to success. The road is long and bleak. 
Each step forward must be with bleeding 
feet. I have felt more heart throbs through 
sympathy with the disappointed and dis- 
couraged members of the profession than 
I have ever experienced by contact with 
the victims of material poverty. The latter 
may starve with their bodies, the former 
with their souls; although I might add 
both at times go hand in hand. 

The uncertainty of enduring engage- 
ments, the long lapses of weeks with noth- 
ing to do, the wearing rehearsals which only 
lead to the brief run of a failure, the jeal- 
ousies, the injustices, the disappoint- 
ments—are all heartbreaking. The salary 
when received may seem large, but how 
quickly it melts during the periods of en- 
forced idleness. 

And what shall I say of the traveling 
which even the greatest stars cannot escape. 
Life on a train‘is a wretched existence under 
the most favorable conditions; a three- 
room modest apartment in a side street of 
a small town is preferable in my opinion. 
How many of our actors and actresses when 
they do establish homes for themselves live 
in them only in retrospection. The doors 
are locked and the keys are with them as 
they travel from one city to another. 

In the case of Miss de Wolfe and myself, 
when she was on the road I always lived in 
our little home, save when I joined her, which 
I did as often as was feasible. Many a time 
she felt like giving up the whole thing, but 
stuck to it with a pluck which carried her 
through thirteen years. She finally left the 
stage after reaching the position of being 
starred with a salary which in those days 
was considered very large—namely, four 
hundred dollars a week. 

Though she was never a great actress in 
any sense of the word, she had a distinction 
and a diction which were admirably suited 
to the parts which she played. She was a 
very hard worker and an extremely apt 
student. Her talent was indisputable, 
though she gave no evidence of genius. 
When she abandoned her histrioniec career 
and adopted her present profession she 
came into her own, and the success which 
she has made as a decorator effaces even 
the memory of her dramatic experience. 
The moment Elsie de Wolfe turned her 
back upon the theater the golden gates were 
flung open and the angels who had stood at 
the cradle of her birth, but who for a while 
seemed to be standing aloof, came forward 
waving their magic wands. 


Fame and Fortune 


The triumph denied her on the stage be- 
came hers in the field of art. Fame and 
fortune were at last actualities, and I who 
had stood by her in the former struggle re- 
joiced beyond expression at her drastic 
determination, and gloried with delight at 
the results of her decision. 

Her début was in'‘Thermidor, by Victorien 
Sardou, under the management of Charles 
Frohman. The success of this drama was 
nil, but Miss de Wolfe became a member 
of Frohman’s stock company, with which 
she was identified for many seasons, and 
until she decided to become her own pro- 
ducer. In this last venture she practically 
lost all the money which through hard work 
and stringent economy she had saved. 

Her story has been duplicated hundreds 
of times. Rich actors in their maturity are 
few and far between, and the slogan of pro- 
fessionals is usually “I am stony broke.” 

I cannot leave this portion of my recital 
without a reference to the dear little house 
on the southwest corner of Seventeenth 
Street and Irving Place in which we lived 
for many years. This originally belonged 
to Washington Irving, and when it was first 
built there were no other dwellings between 
it and the East River. In one of his letters 
he referred to the long stretch of meadow 
before his windows. 

It was quaint and inconvenient, yet 
charming withal. It had atmosphere and 
became the meeting place of people of ar- 
tistic, literary and social distinction. Our 
Sunday teas developed into considerable 
popularity, and when there was a dearth of 
chairs, the stairs would serve, even to our 
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It was in this house that 
and brilliant journalist, 
He was brought by Mrs, 
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tfeeting With Sardou 
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that carried his enemies before him. He 
was a splendid fighter and a good loser. 

I may in this summing up of Sardou’s 
chief characteristics have amplified some- 
what the initial impression I had of him, 
but as I found him that morning, I found 
him through the years of our long friend- 
ship. The man was revealed in that first 
flash of acquaintance. 

It was a rare thing to see him without 
the little black velvet biretta, or cap, which 
he always wore for fear of drafts. A loose 
coat, baggy trousers, felt slippers, soft shirt 
and bow tie completed his working costume. 
His desk was long, covered with pamphlets 
and papers, neatly sorted and in piles. Dis- 
order with Sardou was unknown. He had 
a precise mind, 

He asked me to be seated and swiftly 
demanded the object of my visit. I plunged 
into my subject; told him that I wished 
his aid in revolutionizing the method of 
selling French plays in the United States. 
I pointed out convincingly that he himself 
would have reaped an infinitely greater 
harvest had he been paid royalties. All 
the while I was conscious of one thing— 
namely, that I had to make good with Sar- 
dou in those fifteen minutes and that unless 
I captured his interest then, all opportunity 
of my doing so would be lost. This recogni- 
tion of the situation did not produce nerv- 
ousness; on the contrary, it clarified any 
haze which was in my mind. I was per- 
fectly cool and collected. My mental ma- 
chinery was working with regularity and 
at top speed. At the end of the time al- 
lotted to my visit, I arose promptly to the 
minute, thanked the great man for his at- 
tention and proceeded toward the door. 
He called me back, said he had fifteen min- 
utes more at my disposal if I would sit 
down again. 


Accepted on Faith 


I knew then that my battle was won. At 
the end of the half hour I was urged to come 
back the following morning, which I did. 
This was followed by several other con- 
ferences. 

I purchased and brought with me a map 
of the United States. I showed my listener 
the relative position and population of each 
of our big cities. I described the method of 
touring four companies in a successful play 
at the same time. I showed conclusively 
what the gross receipts from this aggregate 
of companies might be. 

My victory was complete. Soon Sardou 
introduced me to the leading dramatists of 
the day. I was taken to the Society of 
Authors and was there indorsed before the 
general agents, Georges Pellerin and Gus- 
tave Roger, who were at the head of this 
organization. 

At the end of three weeks it was evident 
that I would be appointed the sole repre- 
sentative of the majority of the French 
dramatists. One after another either sought 
me out or wrote for an interview. Messrs. 
Pellerin and Roger were ready to give me 
their official codperation. Oddly enough it 
was I who insisted upon presenting cre- 
dentials, as no one, not even Sardou, had 
asked for them. I was taken on faith. 
However, our minister to France at the 
time was Mr. Whitelaw Reid, a friend of 
my father’s, 

I think he must have been most generous 
in his recommendation, for when Miss de 
Wolfe and I dined with Mrs. Reid and him- 
self in their imposing residence in the Ave- 
nue Hoche, the ambassador told me with 
some amusement that he had been happy 
to give me a “character.” 

Thus was the last obstacle removed, so 
that for sixteen years I was the official 
agent for the French dramatists in all 
English-speaking countries. 

During this long period practically every 
French play which appeared in English 
form passed through my hands. I knew 
personally all the leading authors, and 
many a happy and congenial hour was 
spent in their gay, illuminating and in- 
structive society. 

Prior to leaving America I had watched 
with considerable interest the beginning of 
Charles Frohman’s career as a theatrical 
manager. He was the younger brother of 
Daniel Frohman. It was the latter who 
first introduced him to me. I had heard of 
his sensational purchase of Shenandoah, a 
play by Bronson Howard which was pro- 
duced at the old Boston Museum. All the 
prominent managers had gone over from 
New York‘to see its first performance. At 
the end of the third act they were convinced 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Teeth You Admire 


in Women 


Clean and pearly—free from dingy film 
All men should have them, too 


A vast change has come in late years 
in respect to pretty teeth. Now you see 
whiter teeth everywhere, and everyone ad- 
mires them. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has 
come into vogue, and millions now em- 
ploy it. It combats the film—the cause of 
dingy teeth. If you don’t know it, the 
test we offer will prove a revelation. 


That cloud is film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth and stays. Unless 
removed, it becomes discolored. Then it 
forms dingy coats. It particularly discolors 
teeth of men who smoke. 


That film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So teeth which show a film-coat 
are unsafe. 


A solution found 


Dental science has found two ways to 
solve this great film problem. One way 
is to disintegrate the film at all stages 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 


moves it with an agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsodéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


of formation. The other is to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply these film combat- 
ants. The name is Pepsodent. The use 
has now spread the world over. Careful 
people of some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 


Also fruit effects 


Research also proved that certain peo- 
ples who eat much fruit are more immune 
to tooth troubles. Many of them are 
famous for beautiful teeth. 

The reasons are now known. Fruit acid- 
ity multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. And those are the agents on which 
Nature depends to combat acid and starch 
deposits. 

So Pepsodent is made to produce twice 
daily these essential effects obtained from 
fruit. It multiplies these tooth protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Let it convince you 


Pepsodent will quickly convince you. 
Once you see and feel its good effects, you 
will never go without them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days, and you 
will know why millions now use Pepsodent. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 287, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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A Man to Meet! 


If you have figure-work problems—add- 
ing, calculating, bookkeeping, statement, 
or handling cash—here’s a man whose 
service you’ll appreciate. He is the Dalton 
salesman. Phone him—you will find him 
with helpful suggestions to offer. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Septer 


The New Dalton Super Model Statement 
Machine gives the same unusual adding- 
calculating service as the Dalton Super 
Model Adding-Calculating Machine, and 
in addition thereto a simpler, faster state- 
ment service. Statements made on this 
machine are neat, legible, accurate, and 
can be gotten out in one-third to one-half 
the time required by ordinary methods. 


The New Dalton Super Model Adding-Calculating 
Machine adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, tabulates, 
crossfoots, totals sales slips, foots ledger columns, takes 
trial balances, adds two columns at once, multiplies whole 
numbers by fractions and fractions by fractions, figures 
costs, profits and wages, makes inventory extensions, 
prorates, figures discounts and percentages, extends and 
checks invoices, makes estimates, balances accounts—to 
all such work this Super Model brings speed and accuracy 
altogether new in the figure work of business, 
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... for behind it were MEN 


Adding machines—a strange hid- 
ing place for Romance! 


Yet fiction holds no finer romance 
than the romance of the Dalton. It 
is a romance of success— success 
wrought of courage, faith, and self- 
sacrifice. It is the story of men— 
men who wouldn’t quit. 


Twenty years ago the Dalton 10- 
key adding machine was a radical 
departure in the realm of business 
equipment. “Absurd,” “ridicu- 
lous,” “‘impossible’’—such were the 


comments it called forth. 


Butthereweremenwhobelieved 
in the 10-key idea,who visioned the 
ideal ofits Supremacy. They staked 
their lives and futures on this belief. 


At times only a last-minute sale 
enabled them to meet the pay-roll. 
At other times it took their own 
meagre salaries to finance a sales- 
man’s trip. There were days with- 
out number when Failure leered 
through the windows of office and 
shop, whenitseemedthatonlyamir- 


acle could save them from defeat. 
But they kept going—they didn’t 
know how to quit. 


Slowly the gospel of the 10-key 
machine spread. 


Users of figuring equipment dis- 
covered in the 10-key Dalton a 
simpler, faster, more versatile 
means to business efficiency. 


The Dalton idea grew; the Dalton 
ideal — Supremacy — drew nearer 
realization. 

Today, upwards of 150,000 Dal- 
tonsare in use throughout the world 
—and this number grows hourly. 


Three hundred Dalton sales and 
service stations dot the globe. 


Today, the New Dalton Super 
Model line includes a complete se- 
ries of figuring machines, answering 


every need of modern business: 


@) a simpler, faster adding- 
calculating machine 
2) a simpler, faster book- 
keeping machine 
GB) a simpler, faster state- 
ment machine 
4) a simpler, faster ‘‘cash 
register” machine. 
Upwards of 150 models— priced 
from $1200 to as low as $125—each 
embodying the fundamental ideas 
which inspired the first Dalton 
twenty years ago—simplicity, 
speed, versatility, durability. Each 
has the scientifically correct 10-key 
“touch method” Dalton keyboard. 
For a demonstration in your own 
office, on your own work, call the 
nearest Dalton Sales Agent, or 
write us direct. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Agents for Canada: 


The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 7 Foreign Sales Dept., 


Dalton Bldg., 83 Reade St., New York City 7 Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


BOOKKEEPING 


Paleon- 


ADDING-CALCULATING : 


- STATEMENT 


AND “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
152 Models at Prices Ranging from $1200 to as low as $125 


tc Super Model 11-Bank and 13- 


‘\\culating Machine gives the ae 
ing-calculating service as the / 
jodel Adding-Calculating Ma- 
Dity up to 9,999,999,999,999—a 
0 idding-calculating :machine for 
3) usually large numbers. 
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Register’’ 


The New Dalton Super Model ‘Cash 
” gives complete adding-calcu- 
lating service up to 999,999; and in addi- 
tion thereto lists transactions by clerk 
and departmental designations; automat- 
ically subtracts cash paid out so that, at 
by depressing total key, 
machine gives net amount of cash in 
drawer; lists checks and vouchers by 


end of day, 


number and amount, keeps inventory and 
stock records, and makes out statements, 
thereby rendering a ‘‘cash register’’ as 


well as statement and figuring service for 
the retail business. 


Aaa The New Dalton ‘‘Accumulated Proof’’ and ‘‘'Extended 


Daily Balance’’ Bookkeeping Machine—four machines 
in one—a bookkeeping machine, a statement machine, 
an adding machine, and a calculating machine. It 
adapts itself to any system, yet it is so simple in opera- 
tion and so inexpensive as to make machine bookkeep- 
ing a real economy for the smaller business as well as 
the large. 
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Apply This Simple 
Principle To Your 
Business 


You’d never fumble 
through a hand of play- 
ing cards in a box, 
—or put each one on 
a separate page of 
a book, 
—or leave them ina 
solid pile. 
You “fan them out” so 
that just the index 
items show—every title 
in sight. 
Don’t make your clerks 
fumble through blind 
cards in boxes, or loose 
leaf books for records 
when you can “fan 
them out” in Kardex— 
every title in sight. 
Save 8 out of every 
12 motions; stop 
mistakes and de- 
lays. You can simply 
transfer your present 
record cards without 
recopying. 


Kardex color 
flashes warn of de- 
linquent accounts, 
breaks in produc- 
tion, low stock, 
or call attention 
to any situa- 
tion. 


Kardex 
have devel- 
oped more 
than5000stan- 
dard card forms 
covering the basic 
records of busi- 
ness. Let the Kar- 
dex man in your city 
show you. Telephone 
him, or write 
KARDEX 
448 Kardex Bldg., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches Everywhere 
3 Holborn Viaduct, London, 


.C.1L., England 
10 Rue Notre Dame de Lorrette, 
Paris, France “a MAIL | 
110,000 users in more than — with YOUR 
400 lines of business LETTERHEAD 


— .. To KARDEX, 448 
Pe Kardex Bldg., Tona- 
A wanda, N. Y. 
OSend Kardex card forms or 
Aa ate Se 
7 Co a ie Feb on ee _improve our 
hods of record keeping. 
DG OSend Booklet ‘‘ Business Control." 
rns (JSend Booklet ‘* Perpetual Inventory.” 
oo Oj Have salesmen demonstrate use of mabey, 
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that the play was so poor that they would 
have none of it. The embarrassing feature 
of their adverse verdict was that they knew 
the author intimately and felt that he ex- 
pected one of them at least to bid for the 
control of the property. In those days a 
production at the Boston Museum meant 
merely a local leasing of the play. 

Under the circumstances, to meet Howard 
at the fall of the curtain was the last thing 
that these gentlemen wished to do. No ex- 
planation of their pocket inertia would then 
be possible, save by admitting the ghastly 
and unflattering truth. Suddenly A. M. 
Palmer suggested the happy solution of 
their problem: they could take the ten 
o’clock train back to New York on some 
plea of urgent business. This brilliant idea 
was adopted with enthusiasm. They ran 
from the theater in a body, congratulating 
themselves upon their escape from an ob- 
viously disagreeable situation. 

However, there was one young man from 
New York who remained. This was Charles 
Frohman, whose earnings were then very 
modest. As the curtain fell he approached a 
friend in the audience who had come on from 
San Francisco, a man who had built sev- 
eral theaters through the West and on the 
Coast; who had been financially successful 
and who was looking over the Hastern field 
with an idea of extending his activities. 
His name was Al. Hayman. While travel- 
ing with the Haverly Minstrels, Charles 
Frohman had run across him. He knew 
that Hayman stood ready to back his judg- 
ment when the proper moment arrived. 
Frohman had not only an absolute confi- 
dence in the value of Shenandoah but also 
the vision which anticipated its success. 

Assured by Hayman and his friend 
Hooley that they would lend him enough 
capital for the venture, Frohman bounded 
upon the stage, accosted the author and 
said, ‘‘Mr. Howard, I want your play.” 

Howard, who was expecting the powerful 
fraternity from New York, was a little em- 
barrassed by the abrupt method of the un- 
known visitor. Who was he? Where had 
he come from? His ignorance was quickly 
enlightened. 

“T am Dan Frohman’s little brother,” 
said Charles, ‘‘and I am here to buy your 
play. That is all there is to it. How much 
do you want for it, sir?” 

At that moment, as all through his life, 
Charles Frohman’s magnetism, his wonder- 
ful personality, his dominant individualism 
won the day. What he wanted he got. 

That very night the contract was signed. 
Soon Frohman made the production of 
Shenandoah in New York. Its success was 
overwhelming and demonstrated that the 
group of astute managers who had run 

faway from Boston on an early evening 
train had also run away from thousands 
of good dollars. 

Thus the foundation was laid of Charles 
Frohman’s subsequent career. His next 
step was to establish his stock company in 
West Twenty-third Street, of which Maude 
Adams was a member. 


Charles Frohman’s Ambition 


The control of one theater after another 
followed. Charles Frohman and I became 
warm friends. He proved his confidence in 
my judgment, not once but a hundred 
times. He became my best customer, pur- 
chasing through my intermediary the ma- 
jority of the plays he produced. He was 
the soul of honor. His word was literally as 
good as his bond. He never forgot a friend 
and he never betrayed a trust. He was 
fearless and prompt in his decision. He 
thought quickly and acted speedily. He re- 
lied upon his first impressions, which as a 
rule were right. 

I have always insisted that had he been 
brought up in Wall Street instead of on 
Broadway, Charles Frohman would have 
been as conspicuous as an arbiter of the 
world’s destinies. Frohman’s brain and 
character were those of leadership. His 
mistakes were never small ones. When he 
lost money he never winced. The episode 
was closed. When a play failed he put 
another into immediate rehearsal. 

Once a box-office success was established, 
Frohman’s interest in it ceased. There was 
nothing more for him to do. He passed on 
to the next effort. It was this overmaster- 
ing ambition to achieve which was ever his 
guiding influence. 

To go on, never to go back, was Froh- 
man’s unconscious slogan. It was this 
which made him conquer London as he 
had conquered America. His name over 
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a theater or presenting a star or producing 
a play was the only way in which it seemed 
to him of any value. If this sentiment 
sprang from egotism, the ego was so superb 
in its forcefulness that one could easily for- 
give it. It was the egotism of a great man, 
a man of power and of accomplishment, and 
an egotism far removed from petty vanity, 
from vain conceit and from self-centered 
satisfaction. 

The old Boston Museum was an institu- 
tion in its day. R. M. Field was its mana- 
ger, and a good judge of plays. Many a 
success owed its original production to his 
astuteness. I remember how Shore Acres, 
by Herne, was hawked about in New York, 
refused by everyone, until we succeeded in 
persuading Mr. Field of its merits. The 
reason that the theater was called a museum 
was due to the fact that glass cases lined 
the lobby and entrance hall, in which was a 
varied collection of stuffed birds and ani- 
mals, with an occasional exhibit of insects 
and butterflies. 

Here and there a dilapidated plaster cast 
covered with the dust of ages shared the 
honor. It was a quaint place, and one that 
only Boston would have retained in its 
midst for so many years. 


The Dame Filled Her Dates 


Another conspicuous theatrical manager 
in that city was John Stetson. His business 
interests were varied. The leasing of thea- 
ters involving managerial oversight was 
merely an incident. In those days school- 
ing was a luxury and one which was un- 
known to many of our citizens. Stetson 
had learned to read and write mildly. He 
presided over the destinies of the Globe 
Theater, on Tremont Street, where Charles 
Schroeder was his business manager. 

One day as I was walking past, Schroeder 
hailed me from the doorway, asking whether 
I spoke French. 

“Enough to get along,” I answered. 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Schroeder. “Come 
right in and help the old man out.” 

I found Eleanora Duse’s manager with 
Stetson, but as he could not speak English 
and Stetson could not speak anything else 
the conversation was halting. 

This was Duse’s first tour in America and 
she was just about to begin her Boston en- 
gagement. 

When I entered Stetson’s office he was at 
his desk, red-faced and explosive. In front 
of him stood a little Italian who was talk- 
ing in French with his lips, head, arms and 
legs, but all to no purpose. I was hailed by 
Stetson with delight and relief. 

“Gosh! Find out what this Dago is say- 
ing. He don’t speak nothing.” 

I discovered that what the foreigner was 
trying to convey was the fact that Madame 
Duse was ill and overworked, and that she 
couldn’t possibly give the extra matinées 
which Stetson had advertised. He had en- 
gaged her on a guaranty and was taking no 
chances of a deficit. I explained the posi- 
tion to Stetson, but this only infuriated him 
the more. 

“Who’s going to pay if the madame 
doesn’t play? Ask him that,” roared 
Stetson. 

Further explanation with many gestures 
and much volubility on the part of the 
Italian ended with the assurance that Si- 
gnor Stetson need fear nothing, asmadame’s 
trunks were already in his theater. 

This I translated, whereupon Stetson 
cried out, “‘I don’t want them trunks of 
hers; they ain’t worth nothing. Tell that 
fellow I want money, not trunks, unless that 
dame fills her dates.’”’ 

I poured further oil on the very troubled 
water. 

Finally Stetson felt that I was talking 
quite as much as the Italian. So bursting 
in he exclaimed, “Cut out that talk and get 
down to business. What I want to know is, 
doos Doose play or doosn’t she?” 

I couldn’t stand any more, so beat a re- 
treat, leaving the gentlemen still at it. 
However, I noticed that Madame Duse did 
play the matinées. 

Another man whose managerial successes 
were associated with Boston as well as New 
York was E. E. Rice, frequently referred to 
by his contemporaries as Edward Elusive 
Rice. It was he who produced Evangeline, 
a popular extravaganza made famous by 
the character of the lone fisherman who 
never uttered, but who sat fishing silently 
throughout the evening. 

It was I who sold the rights of 1492 to 
Rice, which enjoyed a long run at Wallack’s 
Theater, on the corner of Thirtieth Street 
and Broadway. 
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I tried after that to get 
real dramas, and urged h 
dame Sans-Géne, by Victo 
Emile Moreau. This, howe 
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When in the full tide of its 
pened to meet Rice in front ¢ 
way Theater, where it was 
house; he stopped me, shoo 
exclaimed, “Say, lady, I ma 
take not to have bought that 
piece from you!” 

Those were wonderful day 
present high-browed theater y 
We had no problems which # 
was supposed to solve. 
farces, melodramas and | 
an occasional polite comedy 
drama thrown in, but the; 
and straight and devoid of ¢ 
resultant from too much cult! 

Bernard Shaw had not 
with his pen in his cheek, 
dull triangle had still to bei 
were very happy days fo; 
plays. 

But to return to my op 
French market as_previc 
Charles Frohman was my 
The most conspicuous su 
Paris at the time I met 
by Alexandre Bisson ca 
or The Late Mr. Toupinel, 
side-splitting, written aro) 
adventures of a hero who y¥ 
a wife and a mistress at t 
were brought face to fac 
scenes. ‘ 

Not an American manag 
would risk its purchase, Bi 
bid as yet for the Americ 
rights. I remember my ad 
cleverly constructed farce 
must be some way of putt 
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came to me. Make Touy 
who had deceived two 
instead of one, and the prc 
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A French Play Nicel 
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He could not believe that z 
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The Bendix Drive 
The Mechanical Hand” that Ganks Your Car. 


In the Evening Rush— 


no more “hana-cranking”! 


és ba 
Homeward-bound! A flood of traffic! Your 
motor dies. An embarrassing situation in the 
old “hand-cranking’’ days. Remember? 

a be 


Today you merely press the button of 
your electric starter—and on you go! 
The electric starter brought safety, ease, 
and convenience to all motorists. And 
in this splendid service, The Bendix 
Drive has an important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘mechanical 
arm and hand”’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘‘muscle’’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor, where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 


gine over—starts it—then automatic- 
ally “lets go”’, and waits until youneed 
it again. 


The fact that the Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on the electric starters of a majority of the world’s auto- 
mobiles and trucks is evidence of the need which existed 
and the efficient way the Bendix Drive has met it. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 


BENDIX 
DRIVE 


Manufactured By 


Ecuipse Macuine Co., Etmaira, N. Y. 


Ecuipst Macuine Company, Lp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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do not be too hard on poor Pailleron. In 
some ways he is greatly to be envied. Do 
you know any other author who could have 
two plays running at the same time in the 
same theater? Yet this is what we have 
witnessed tonight. We have had La Souris 
on the stage and Le Monde ov l’on s’Ennuie 
in the audience,” 


Neither Miss de Wolfe nor I was rich in 
worldly goods at that time. We had made 
our budget, which called for an expenditure 
of six francs a day. We could afford no 
more. We owned bicycles, and when it be- 
came too warm in Paris we determined 
upon a trip on wheels. Of course Touraine 
was then the paradise of sightseers; besides, 
it had a special attraction for us in the fact 
that the country was flat, so that there 
would be no hill climbing. Off we started, 
and I very much doubt whether any girls 
ever had a better or a more healthful time 
than ourselves. We could not see enough 
chateaux, yet we saw them all. Each with 
its traditions, each with its architectural 
beauty, each full of romance, each rich in 
inspiration. We rolled along over the hot, 
dusty roads, delighting in everything we 
discovered and amused with every obstacle 
we encountered, It was indeed a holiday. 

Later we found ourselves in Brittany, 
where, at Pont-Aven, thanks to Mére 
Julia, we lived well within our means, if 
you could dignify our monotonous eats as 
food. We had sardines, cooked and un- 
cooked, at practically every meal. There 
were no toilet facilities of any kind. Hot 
water for one’s ablutions and hot coffee for 
one’s breakfast were served in the same 
well-worn pewter jug. Milk was an extra, 
whereas wine was included in our board. 
But we found several artists there who, like 
ourselves, were seeking atmosphere and 
economy, and many a merry outing did we 
all have together. In 1919, out of sheer 
curiosity, I went off my route to revisit 
Pont-Aven and the little inn where I had 
passed such happy days. Mére Julia was 
still alive; the inn showed no changes. 

We were not the only women who en- 
joyed bicycling. No one was a greater ex- 
pert at it than Madame Melba, who was 
then Nellie Melba to us. She left the réle 
of prima donna behind her when she came 
to France in those early days of her success. 
She was like a rollicking schoolgirl, full of 
fun and enthusiasm, so that we. enjoyed 
many a good time. AsI grew older I devel- 
oped a rooted distaste for grand opera, 
from which prejudice I have never recov- 
ered. I agreed with Alphonse Karr, who 
described singing as an expensive kind of 
noise. It seemed to me senseless to hear 
fat Italian gentlemen who could hardly be 
squeezed into their velvet doublets repeat- 
ing over and over again to the sobbing so- 
pranos, that they loved, loved, loved them. 
There never was the slightest secrecy about 
it, for it was literally shouted from the bat- 
tlements and listened to by the lady com- 
panion who had a contralto voice, which 
came in handy for a quartet, as well as by 
the choral mercenaries who stood without, 
guarding the parapets with flashing steel. 


Mme. Alda Ignores Advice 


Oddly enough, I knew personally all the 
great singers, and succeeded in retaining 
their friendship despite the fact that not 
even wild horses could drag me to hear 
them. Melba once persuaded me to attend 
a performance of La Bohéme in Covent 
Garden, and although she was applauded 
until the old rafters rang, I infinitely pre- 
ferred her as my everyday companion on 
the bicycle. In recent years Mme. Frances 
Alda, that delightful artist, insisted on one 
occasion that I should attend a rehearsal of 
Prince Igor. It was an awful experience 
which I shall never forget. It was depress- 
ing in the extreme. The opera house was as 
gloomy as a morgue, the singers were with- 
out make-up and costume, the shrieking 
light of day forced itself through the upper 
borders, the music without melody of any 
kind groaned on, while poor Alda seemed 
tossed about from one Italian gentleman to 
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soul who knows how to lau 
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But to return to those yg 
France. Sardou became 
friend, and whenever we we; 
a week passed that we did 
him there, or if he had remo 
tiful chateau at Marly-le-R 
out to dine with him and hi; 
one daughter, Genevieve, 
Marquise de Flers, wife of 
dramatist whose brilliant eo 
in conjunction with de Cail]; 
the world over. ; 

The Sardou estate at Marl 
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santly, but held one spellbo 
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A Token of Good Taste 


N our recent $2,000 prize contest, 60,000 friends helped 

to give a name to this package, already famous as 
Huyler’s $1.50 assortment. Since its first appearance under 
the new name, many times sixty thousand people have 
tasted the delights of its exquisite contents. 


They know that by asking for “The Token Package” 
they will get wonderfully delicious candy, truly repre- 
sentative of the Huyler’s of today. 

The Token Package is always changing—always improving. In- 
genious processes of candy-making, discoveries of new and exquisite 
combinations of sweets—these have maintained its leadership for 
more than thirty years. 

The Token Package is offered to you in two forms: An assort- 
ment of bonbons and chocolates, or all chocolates. Look for the gold 
and black seal of “A Token of Good Taste”. $1.50 per pound, except 
on the Pacific Slope. 


60 Huyler Stores in these 2% cities: 


Albany Detroit’ Philadelphia 
Atlanta Montclair *Pittsburgh 
*Atlantic City Mount Vernon *Richmond 
*Baltimore *Newark Stamford 
*Boston *New York Syracuse 
Brooklyn *New Haven Toronto 
*Buffalo *New Rochelle Washington 
*Chicago *Norfolk White Plains 
*Cleveland *Paterson Yonkers 


*Restaurants in these cities 
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Huyler’s Persian Package 
\ $1.75 a pound 
| Dae ang oe Sia 136 East 18th Street, New York Except on the Pacific Slope 
t) gents Shor ch, uae Selected chocolates combined with 
j|yler’s agents can off Ca. the finest imported glacé fruits — 
e from the full Hu aap : 7 ; ’ an assortment which we believe 
ited as ts our own sto: Ask your grocer for Huyler’s Breakfast Cocoa, Premiwm Cooking Chocolate, has never before been offered to 
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edge of the woods. He started in that direc- 
tion. Water appeared in the depressions 
left by his feet among the grass roots; he 
was glad he had worn boots. Grant, when 
Denby came nearer, stopped the swing of 
his scythe and rested, waiting. He took off 
his hat and mopped his bald white head. 

Denby, within speaking distance, lifted a 
hand in greeting and asked, ‘‘ Mr. Grant?” 

He had received from Hawthorne the im- 
pression that there was something morbid 
or forbidding in this man, but Grant’s voice 
was mild and friendly when he replied. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“T wanted to ask if you’d mind my try- 
ing for a duck.” 

Grant’s eyes swung across the bog; they 
were, for an instant, the eyes of a mystic. 

“No, no. The ducks get the good of it; 
I don’t know why we shouldn’t get the 
good of them.” 

Denby was attracted by the man. He 
tried to guess Grant’s age. The farmer’s 
hair was white, but his face was not elderly. 

“Where’s the best place?” the young 
man asked. 

“You can walk across the bog any- 
where,” Grant explained. ‘No sink holes 
or anything. I’d get out along the brook 
and hide. They mostly come upstream.”’ 

He prepared to use his scythe again. 
Denby nodded. 

“Thanks,” he said, turning away. 

“That’s all right,’ the other assured him. 

There was, Denby thought as he worked 
his way across the yielding surface of the 
bog, a vague and wistful humility in his 
tone. But he forgot the farmer in the task 
of crossing the marsh. Often he sank to 
boot tops; it was a struggle to advance at 
all. The earth quaked alarmingly beneath 
him. He made his way toward the outlet 
of the pond, saw there a wide expanse of 
shallow water half hidden by pads; then 
he turned and followed along the brook 
through the bog. He came almost at once 
upon a row of slabs, upright, driven into 
the soft bottom and close together so that 
they served as a wall, turning the current 
from an old channel and sending it straight 
ahead. Looking across the marsh down- 
stream, he saw the tops of other palings, 
relics of attempts to straighten the channel. 
He thought Grant must have put much 
time and effort into the futile undertaking. 
But—he had come for ducks, not to inspect 
the farmer’s work. He sought a suitable 
hiding place. 

At sundown, with a duck dangling from 
his hand, he worked toward the solid 
ground. Grant and his son were waiting 
there beside a cart loaded high with the 
marsh grass. Joe Grant was a sleepy- 
looking young man with an aristocratic 
nose. 

Grant said calmly, “Well, you got one. 
I saw you drop him.” 

Denby held up the bird. 

“This is a great place for them,” he said. 

Grant’s eyes moved slowly across the 
level expanse. ‘‘Yes,’’ he agreed slowly. 

“They nest in here,” Joe explained. 
“There were three flocks that I know of 
this summer.” He eyed Denby, “Live 
around here?” 

“I’m working on the road—helping Haw- 
thorne.”’ 

“He’s in charge, ain’t he?” 
sé Yes.”’ 

Joe commented philosophically: ‘Folks 
come through the road past the house some- 
times. Kind of a short cut, and no hills. 
But I guess when the other road is fixed up 
they’ll all go that way.” 

“When I get the bog drained,” the older 
man remarked in the tone of a dreamer, 
“we'll grow stuff that will make them come 
to us.” 

Denby looked at him. 

“Can it be drained?” 

Grant’s reply was assured. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied. His son caught Denby’s eye and 
nodded warningly, and Denby said no more. 

Dusk was already upon them; the bog 
seemed settling to slumber. Frogs croaked 
in a sawmill chorus. They turned their 
backs on it and went up the lane through 
the shadowed woods, the horses drawing 
the cart ahead of them without guidance. 

In the barnyard Grant asked Denby, 
“Where you staying?” 

“At Worthen’s.” 

The farm lay three miles away, near the 
center of activities upon the new road. 

“How’d you come in?” 

“Walked.” 
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“Better stay to supper.’’ 

“T wouldn’t want to bother you.” 

“We don’t see many folks.’’ 

Denby perceived he would please the 
man by staying; himself was not unwilling. 
He was accustomed to the ways of the 
countryside; his own home was a farm 
near Augusta; his own father was such a 
man as Grant, who had worked hard that 
Denby might go to college. 

He said, “Why, all right, Mr. Grant.” 

Mrs. Grant, a woman full of speech, 
made him welcome and plied him with 
food. After supper the three men sat on 
the porch, smoking their pipes. The night 
was still, moonlit, not too cool. From the 
valley where the bog lay they could hear 
the faint calls of feeding ducks; the bog 
itself was cloaked in a light mist which the 
moon silvered. They spoke of Denby’s 
success in the afternoon, and Grant said 
mildly, ‘‘Some day that bog’s going to be 
worth a lot of money.” 

Denby, willing to provoke the man to 
further speech, remarked, “It’s a good 
place for ducks. I don’t see how anything 
else could get much good out of it.” 

“Muskrats,”’ Joe suggested, ‘‘and mink.” 

“Well, that’s right,’”’ Denby agreed. 

But Grant shook his 
head, said they_ were 
blind. 

“Tt’s been growing 
grass and rotting it for 
hundreds of years,’’ he 
insisted. ‘It’s rich as 
gold. You can spread 
that muck down there 
on a piece of land and 
it’s as good as a load 
of dressing. Get the 
water out of it and it 
will grow anything, 
and lots of it. I’ve 
tested it. I’ve had 
samples, in boxes, up 
here. Why, it will grow 
four hundred bushels 
of strawberries to the 
acre! That just shows 
you.” 

“But you can’t get 
the water out of it.” 
Denby’s professional ° 
interest was caught. 

“T’m working on 
that,”’ Grant insisted, 
his tone eager as a fa- 
natic’s. ‘‘Been getting 
the brookstraightened 
for seven years now; 
little bit every year. 
The ice bothers in the 
spring; but we’ll doit. 
Then there’s some big 
ledges to take out at 
the lower end, and 
she’ll drain herself. Lower the water about 
two feet—that’s all we have to do.” 

He elaborated his theme, and Denby 
listened, and his eyes rested on the sheet of 
silver mist in the valley below them where 
the bog lay. Once they heard wings whistle 
as a flock of ducks dropped over the hill 
toward their feeding grounds. Grant talked 
on, with the stubborn persistence of a mild 
man. The bog was, Denby perceived, his 
obsession; he felt awakening within him- 
self a curiously poignant pity. 

He came again and again during the 
succeeding weeks, so long as there were 
ducks in the bog; and with each visit his 
interest in the birds decreased; he became 
more attracted to the man. Grant led him 
about the bog and demanded his expert 
opinion of the problems it offered. 

“T know it will grow anything at all,” 
Grant assured him. 

Denby spoke of a matter that had been 
more and more in his mind. 

“Maybe you’re paying so much atten- 
tion to the bog that you’re overlooking 
something else that might be profitable,” 
he suggested. ‘That knoll above your 
house is all gravel. Did you ever try to sell 
aes We need good gravel, building these 
roads.” 

Grant shook his head. ‘“There’s gravel 
everywhere up here,” he said. “Too long 
a haul from this farm to the main road.” 
He dismissed the subject, returned to his 
pet theme; and Denby listened, wondering 
at the man. The old farmer’s obsession 
seemed to hima vaguely tragic thing. He got 
other angles of the situation from Joe and 
Mrs. Grant. Joe » as an easy-going youth. 


“Pa’s always had this notion about the 
bog,” he said indolently. “I reckon you 
can’t change him. He likes fooling around 
down there, and you can’t raise anything 
on a farm like this anyway. Might as well 
work there as anywhere.” 

But in Mrs. Grant, Denby found a dif- 
ferent spirit. 

“Tt ain’t so much the money he puts into 
it,” she explained. “Though that’s bad 
enough, goodness knows, with us needing 
new paper in the dining room and new 
shingles on the house, and all. Nor I don’t 
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mind knowing that folks laugh at him for 
being so foolish about it. But I hate to see 
it get such a hold on him. Days he can’t 
think of anything else but the bog and the 
things he could do with it if he could do 
"em. Land knows, I’ve argued with him; 
but you might as well argue with a cow. 
He just sets and chews tobacco and smiles 
till a body’d like to yell at him.” 

“He must have put a lot of money and 
work into it,’’ Denby agreed. 

“Why, them cranberries cost him over 
eight hundred dollars, counting every- 
thing,” she replied. ‘And there ain’t a 
year he don’t spend close to a hundred 
dollars hiring men to help him, or buying 
lumber or something. That ain’t much 
to you, prob’ly; but with us, if we get two- 
three hundred dollars out of the place in 
cash money in a year we do right well.” 

“I saw where he’d been straightening 
the brook,” Denby assented. ‘But he 
can’t drain the bog without blasting out 
that ledge at the foot; and that is a big 
job; take a lot of money.” 

““He’ll do it,” she insisted hopelessly. 
“He'll keep at it till he does it. He’s that 
stubborn. You wouldn’t believe it of such 
a gentle kind of man.’ 

“T know,” Denby smiled. 

“It’s aging him too,” she explained. 
“That’s what worries me. He’s getting old, 
but he looks older than he is. He ain’t 
but fifty-five. You’d think he was seventy, 
sometimes, when he comes in tired of a 
night. It’s like as if he was pouring his 
strength into that place downthere. There’s 
days when I go out on the porch and look 
at it and feel like screaming at the thing, 
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“Him and Joe are down to the bog,’”’ she 
replied. ‘“‘They’ll be up right away.” 

“T’m glad they’re not here now.” He 
caught her arm in his enthusiasm, led her 
into the kitchen. “Listen! I’ve good news 
for you.” 

“Good news?” She looked at him 
doubtfully. “Now, Mr. Denby, you ain’t 
trying to make a fool of me, are you? You 
mean about the gravel?” 

“Yes—yes!”’ 

“You act right excited. 
they’re going to buy it?” 

“Yes.” His head was high, his eyes 
dancing. 

She sat down in a chair by the stove, 
warming her shins, her fat hands resting 
on her fat knees; and she said almost in- 
differently, “‘Well, that’s good. Oscar will 
be right pleased, I expect. He’ll like seeing 
the automobiles go past here. They’re 
going to build the road this way?” 

Denby bent over her, caught her shoul- 
ders, shook her in some impatience. 

“Listen!’’ he commanded. “I don’t be- 
lieve you understand how much this means. 
Don’t you know it will mean a lot of money 
to you?” 

“We've been expecting to have a lot of 
money some day, all our lives; but we’ve 
never got it.” 

“You’ve got this,” he insisted. “It’s as 
good as in your hands.” 

“Well, I don’t expect it will be much 
anyway.’’- 

“Ten thousand—maybe twenty thousand 
dollars!” 

He watched her intently; and her eyes 
lifted to his with a slow movement, widened 
incredulously. 

“You’re joking, aren’t you?” 

“e fe} ” 


You mean 


“For that gravel?” 

She was beginning to catch his enthusi- 
asm; her voice rose to a higher pitch. 

“For that old knoll up by the road, yes. 
It’s solid gravel, the best kind; and there’s 
nothing we need worse. You bet! They’ll 
pay you by the load. It counts up mighty 
fast. They’ll be hauling out of there all 
next summer; probably the year after 
too; and paying you right along all the 
time.” 

“Why, you can dig up gravel anywhere 
around here!”’ she insisted. 

“Not so easy as you’d think,” he re- 
torted, “and not the right kind. Most of 
it is full of clay, or else it won’t pack.” 

“Tt don’t sound honest, somehow.” 

Denby laughed, head thrown back. 

“Honest! They’re tickled to death to get 
it. It'll save them a good many thousand 
dollars as it is.” 

She was trembling now, in the grip of a 
growing excitement. Her eyes abruptly 
became moist; tears began to stream down 
her cheeks; she dabbed at them with her 
apron, smiling in spite of them. 

“T declare, you make it sound like it 
might happen,” she confessed. 

“Tt’s going to happen,” he assured her. 
“T’ve been working on it in Augusta. Ses- 
sions gave it his O.K., and your representa- 
tive in East Harbor; and it will go through. 
It’s as good as settled now; there won’t be 
any hitch or I wouldn’t have said a word 
to you. You can start spending the money 
right away.” 

“T guess we won’t spend it till we get it,” 
she commented, laughing in nervous ex- 
hilaration. “But I do need a new black 
dress. I have needed one any time this four 
years back.” 

“You can have a thousand of them!” 

He could not stand still, walked up and 
down, pounded one fist into the other palm. 

“ And I’d like to paper the dining room.” 

“You can do it.” 

“T guess we’ve got you to thank for it 
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“You don’t have to thank me. I just 
happened to notice that gravel bank. I’ve 
got a raise of pay out of it already. Sessions 
says I’ve done a good job. It was as much 
for myself as for you. But I did want to 
have the fun of telling you and Mr. Grant.” 

She wept frankly now. 

“Y’m glad for myself,’ she confessed. 
“But I’m more tickled for him than for me. 
He’s always worked mighty hard; and I’ve 
had to watch him, just wasting his time on 
the bog, and getting old, and being laughed 
at, and all. It’ll take ten years off of him, 
Mr. Denby. I’m awful glad for him.” 

He nodded rapidly. 

“Tt will mean he won’t have to worry 
about anything the rest of his life,” he 
reminded her. 

“T know.” Her apron was wet with her 
tears. She rocked to and fro in her straight 
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little chair, dabbing at her cheeks, trying 
to smile. “I’m pretty old for such good 
things to happen to me,” she told him. 
“It’s been hard on Mr. Grant; but it’s 
been hard on me too.” 

He put an arm about her shoulders, 
bending to hug her, to kiss her cheek. 

“Bless your heart!” 

“You're sure it’s true?”’? Last trace of 
doubt in her eyes. 

“cc ea 

She was for a little silent. Then, “I wish 
Oscar would come,” she said. ‘I want him 
to know.” Hesitated. ‘“Let’s you and me 
walk down to meet him,” she suggested. 

“Fine!”’ he approved. ‘Come on!” 

“‘He’ll be so pleased,” she said wistfully. 
“Tt’ll take years off of him. He’s been 
getting to be an old man, Mr. Denby. I 
declare, I don’t know when I’ve felt so 
happy.” She laughed apologetically. ‘I 
can’t rightly believe it yet.” 

“It’s true,’”’ he assured her. 

They crossed the barnyard and he let 
down the bars into the lane. At the edge 
of the woods she began to walk more 
swiftly. 

“T’m in a hurry to see his face when we 
tell him,” she explained. 

“You do the telling,” he suggested; but 
she shook her head. 

“No, you! I want to just watch him— 
watch what he does.” She smiled again, 
wiping her eyes. “I expect he’ll want to 
ery like a little boy.” 

A little way into the woods, along the 
winding and uneven cart track, they saw the 
others coming. They did not at once per- 
ceive the approach of Mrs. Grant and 
Denby, and were almost face to face before 
Mrs. Grant called out to her husband. 

“Why, Molly!” he exclaimed uncer- 
tainly. Then to the young man, “Denby! 
Glad you came over. How are you?” 

Then, while Mrs. Grant stood by with 
fond eyes on her husband, Denby told what 
he had to tell, in a swift rush of words. 

“They’ve decided to build the road past 
your house instead of across the lake, Mr. 
Grant. They'll want to buy your gravel 
from that knoll up by the house—the one 
I told you about.” 

Grant, looking at him with slow eyes, 
said, ‘Why, that will be fine, won’t it?” 

Denby smiled. 

“That is, of course, if you want to sell it.” 

“Why, yes,” Grant assented. “It’s no 
good to me. Nothing but pasture land, and 
I’ve a plenty of that.” 

Young Joe was more practical. 

“What will they pay? Won’t that run 
into money?” 

Mrs. Grant could no longer hold her 
tongue. 

“Twenty thousand dollars!’”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Twenty thousand dollars! I 
call that running into money!” 

Her husband smiled at her, calm and 
unmoved. 

“T guess it won’t be that much, Molly. 
Maybe a few hundred—that’s all.” 

But Denby interrupted. 

“No, sir! Of course, it may not be 
twenty thousand; but it will certainly be 
thousands of dollars. Ten, or fifteen, or 
maybe as much as twenty. It’s the best 
gravel around here, and easy to get to, and 
good quality.” 

“Tt don’t sound reasonable,” Grant pro- 
tested. 

His wife cried, “‘That’s just what I said 
at first—just that very thing. Why, I 
couldn’t believe it! But it’s true. Aren’t 
you glad, Oscar? You don’t realize it yet, 
that’s all. It’s such a thing to happen!”’ 

“Why, it sounds like a lot of money,’ he 
agreed. 

Denby said in a jocular and confidential 
tone, ‘“You know, Mrs. Grant has been 
just like a girl since I told her—excited! 
She just could hardly wait to see what 
you'd say.” 

“To see what I’d say?” 

“T knew how much it would mean to 
you, Oscar,’’ his wife explained. Her eyes 
were full of tears again. “To be fixed so 
we wouldn’t have to worry any more.” 

Grant seemed to feel something was ex- 
pected of him. 

“Why, that’s right,” he assented. ‘Yes, 
that much money will do a lot of things.”’ 
He hesitated thoughtfully; then suddenly 
smiled, and there was such delight in this 
swift smile that his wife moved to his side 
and put her arm around his waist, and his 
arm embraced her shoulders. 

“Why, yes,” said Oscar Grant, that man 
of one idea, in a pleased and happy tone— 
“why, yes, Molly. As much money as 
that will pay for draining out the bog.” 
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very cautiously and delicately stroked the 
black-and-gold velvet of Bomba’s back. The 
touch was light as dandelion down, and 
conveyed no menace to Bomba’s sensitive 
nerves. She gave a shrill little squeak of 
protest and went on sucking up the honey 
with redoubled speed, probably thinking 
that the intruder was after a share of it. 
The Lady laughed and drew back a step or 
two, still watching and wondering if the 
great bee was going to resent the liberty 
that had been taken with her. Nothing was 
further from Bomba’s thought. She with- 
drew her head, having drained all the 
honey, and hummed over to the next blos- 
som. 

At this moment a hungry shrike—a bird 
fitly known as the butcher bird—which had 
his nest in a tree beyond the garden wall, 
swooped down and made a dash at the un- 
suspecting Bomba just as she sank her head 
into the calyx. It was the moment of fate 
for her, and consequently for the little 
community at home in the burrow as well. 
But the Lady, quicker than thought, gave 
a sharp cry and struck at the audacious 
bird with her hand. The shrike, startled, 
missed his aim, merely brushed the blos- 
som roughly with a wing tip, and flew up 
into the nearest tree. The Lady indignantly 
hurled a handful of gravel at him—which, 
strangely enough, almost hit him—and 
drove him from the garden. She hated him 
heartily, ever since she had discovered the 
thorn bush on whose spikes he impaled 
the butterflies, grasshoppers and little birds 
that were his victims, when he had cap- 
tured more than he could eat. As for 
Bomba, somewhat flustered by her narrow 
escape, she darted straight away to the safe 
shelter of the nest, without waiting to com- 
plete her honeyed load. For the nest was, 
indeed, a safe shelter now, with a hundred 
ready and fiery stings to guard it from all 
intruders. 

By the time the hay was gathered in and 
the hot noons were growing drowsily shrill 
with the noise of the grasshoppers and 
cicadas, Bomba’s swarm had grown power- 
ful and her little citadel in the burrow 
nearly filled its earthen hiding place. 
Though built apparently at haphazard, it 
was now an elaborate structure, tier upon 
tier of coarse, irregular comb all centered 
about the original bunch of cocoons. 
Throughout, it was traversed by galleries so 
spacious that even Bomba’s bulky form 
could reach every cell comfortably, the 
little workers building not only for their 
own puny stature but for hers. As to the 
character and contents of the cells, there 
was rather a lack of system; but in general 
there was a tendency to keep the brood 
cells near the center, surrounded by the 
pollen cells, with the cells for storing thick 
honey, and a few scattered honey-pots for 
thin, watery day-to-day supplies, toward 
the circumference. The great communal 
honey-pot beside the entrance had long ago 
been abandoned, and its waxen walls used 
up in new construction. 

About this time, when the rich, heavy 
days were shortening and the ripeness of 
later summer had come upon the lazy air, 
Bomba, at the height of her prosperity, 
began to take thought for the future of her 
race. She, and she alone, had premonition 
of the bitter season that was to come. She 
began to lay two new kinds of eggs—one 
kind, in ordinary worker cells, to produce 
males or drones instead of workers; the 
other kind, laid in large special cells, des- 
tined to hatch into big larve which should 
ultimately be transformed into great and 
splendid queens like herself. 

With this change in her activities, Bomba 
suddenly found herself strictly confined to 
the nest for a time. She was confronted by 
an entirely new and inexplicable anxiety. 
As soon as she began laying the drone and 
queen eggs some of the workers—which 
were themselves all imperfectly developed 
females, and not without certain feminine 
instinets—were seized with a strange fratri- 
cidal jealousy. From time to time they 
would make murderous raids upon this 
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Anybody can turn electric lights on or 
off. Anybody often turns out to be 
Nobody. Nobody always does it at 
the right time. 

I am the lamplighter of the electri- 
cal age. My name is 


TORK CLOCK 


I turn electric lights 


on and off —REGULARLY 


I am built for that purpose from 
my balance wheel to my electrical 
terminals—and for nothing else. 

I may be set to turn any group of 
electric lights on at a selected time 
and to turn them off again at the 
desired time. Once set, I do this 
every day at the same time. I ask 
only to be wound once a week. 

I do not prevent turning the lights 
on or off at any time you wish. 

About the time the first kerosene 
lamp was invented, American clock 
makers founded the Ansonia Clock 
Company which has grown in size 
and prestige for more than half a 
century. These are the clockmakers 
who build me. 


Every Business Needs Me Somewhere 


I manage the lights in store win- 
dows so that passersby may always 
see what they plan to buy. 

I regulate protective lights so that 
darkness may not invite mischief. 

I light up your electric signs at 
dusk, and turn them off at your 
customer's bedtime. 

I make outdoor advertising mes- 
Sages easier to read on every night 
than on any day. 

I light up hen houses long before 
dawn on winter mornings that you 
may have two eggs instead of one. 

I do all sorts of electrical switching 
regularly. 

I cost little to buy and nothing to 
operate. 

Install me instead of any switch 
Anybody may forget to turn. 


6 1 fe) 
Amp. fro} ra 
$15. $20, $25. 


Simplify Your Business in This Electrical Age 


" Tork Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me complete illustrations of Tork 
Clocks and names of your nearest distributors. 
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HER MASTER'S VOICE 


checked by the inhibitions of a gentle- 
woman. The shrug of her shoulders, how- 
ever, was significantly eloquent; and it 
deposed most of the other’s dignity. 

“You know I don’t begrudge anybody 
anything,” he countered lamely, ‘‘but Jas- 
mine ought to know her place.” 

“Which is in between the washboahd and 
the carpet sweepah, I suppose.’”’ The irony 
gave way to an indignant: ‘Jasmine! 
Who’s been just like a mothah to me!” 

It was some moments before Mr. Weadon 
could muster up courage enough to offer: 
“Well, that may be, but she’s got no busi- 
ness fooling with that phonograph. The 
way she scratches and mixes up the records 
is awful! I ——” 

“That will do, Hor’ce!”’ Quietly but 
firmly his wife closed the subject, but was 
unable to resist: ‘‘Evidently you’ah all 
upset because we didn’t wait dinnah fo’ 
you, and you’ah trying to take it out on po’ 
Jasmine.” 

Under the cruelty of it, Mr. Weadon col- 
lapsed into a Windsor chair. In his golf 
knickers and lay-down collar he looked like 
a little boy who has been reminded that 
children should be seen and not heard. 
But underneath, the sensations of a fam- 
ished adult and a misunderstood husband 
gave his unhappiness the fullest maturity. 
Pathetically he watched the dearest little 
woman in the world step briskly to the 
window and crush off some yellow leaves of 
the potted fern. In his pocket his hand 
curled imitatively around the jeweler’s box, 
but the thought of a presentation speech 
involving “Many returns of the day!”— 
such a day!—checked the impulse. Be- 
sides, he had been married long enough to 
recognize the right moment for springing 
the olive branch; and certainly this was not 
it. It would be much wiser to work back 
to normalcy with gradual casualness. 

So matter-of-factly he asked: ‘Mother 
didn’t phone, did she? She mentioned she 
might run over this week, you know.” 

““No, she didn’t.”” Lelia turned from the 
fern to face him dramatically. ‘And by 
the way, Hor’ce, the last time youh mothah 
was heah, she did something’’—a long 
pause—‘“‘which shocked me terribly!’ 

Mr. Weadon’s brow became stippled 
with perspiration. ‘‘What—what,’” he 
stammered, ‘‘did she do?”’ 

“Well, maybe you won’t believe it, but 
I found her wiping cold cream off on the 
guest towels!’”’ Then, giving this time to 
sink in: “I should think any woman who’s 
kept haouse as long as Mrs. Weadon would 
know bettah than wipe cold cream off on 
any towel. You have to send them to the 
laundry to get the grease out, and you 
ought to know how the laundries teah yo’ 
things up.” 

Now young Mr. Weadon was an only 
child and a prodigal son in the matter of 
filial affection. So, naturally, this greasy 
smudge on the family honor aroused him to 
a passionate protest. My George! She 
could get as personal as she liked with him, 
but she’d just better leave his little mother 
alone! He cleared his throat for speech, but 
just then the phone rang and Lelia has- 


tened to it. 

“Hello. . . . Oh, Mrs. Cabot! 

Just wondahful, thank you; and haouw 
are you?”’ From the caroling sweetness of 
her voice you would have thought her ut- 
terly incapable of the serpent-tongued stuff. 
“Yes, indeed. I was just thinking of calling 
you aboot Thursday night. Hor-ace”—it 
was given its duosyllabled dignity now— 
“and I weah both delighted at the idea of 
coming, but in the meantime something 
has come up which will prevent us from 
accepting. . . Oh, you just can’t imag- 
ine how hea’tbroken I am aboot it. A 
Yes, but thank you a million times, and 
please do.’ 

During this speech the husband had 
risen, aghast. John Cabot was his em- 
ployer, and his—Horace’s—advancement 
depended largely upon this gentleman’s good 
will. When the Cabots had invited him and 
Lelia to dinner it had been an occasion of 
great rejoicing. It was the first time since 
the Weadon marriage, and the former had 
felt that an exhibition of his discrimination 
in choosing a wife could not but impress 
Mr. Cabot as an extension of sound business 
sagacity. Certainly he knew of nothing 
which had come up since their acceptance, 
and what would the Cabots think of such 
a perfunctory, last-minute rejection of their 
hospitality? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Lelia turned to face his accusatory stare. 
For a moment she was silent; then: ‘The 
reason I canceled ouah engagement was be- 
cause — because”’ — inspirationally — ‘I’ve 
just aboot decided to run down to Rich- 
mond fo a week or two. I can tell by his 
lettahs that daddy’s just hungry’’?—Mr. 
Weadon winced—‘“‘to see me.’”’ Under the 
unconvincing mustache the other’s lips 
thinned; and hastily the Southern voice 
went on: “You see, I really do need a 
change. I’ve gotten terribly nervous lately. 
Why, the last time youah mothah was 
heah I wanted to scream every time she 
popped her fingahs. At first I used to think 
it was awfully amusin’, though I can’t 
imagine wheah she evah got such a habit. 
Anyway, I don’t suppose it would have 
upset me so much if I wasn’t unusually 
nervous.” 

Mr. Weadon leaped from his chair and 
stalked to the window, staring out unsee- 
ingly. Words were beyond him. This final 
jab had paralyzed all the organs of speech. 
You see, in his infancy his mother had 
found that the sound of a popping knuckle 
proved a source of cooing delight. How 
often and proudly she had told of the times 
when his colicky howls had been silenced 
by this simple expedient. To her, it seemed 
a sign of superiority over the ordinary in- 
fant who responded to the standardized 
distractions of a rattle or jangled keys. 
Even Mr. Weadon himself felt that babies 
thus entertained functioned on a pretty 
low plane. Later, in Horace’s boyhood, the 
crack of a finger still served its purpose. 
During some clash between parental au- 
thority and adolescent rebellion, Mrs. Wea- 
don had but to pop a knuckle smilingly, and 
the tension always cleared in a laugh. 
Naturally, by the time her offspring reached 
maturity the habit had established itself 
permanently. In moments of leisure dedi- 
cated by other matrons to the crocheting 
of sweaters or knitting chain stitches of 
gossip about the neighbors, Mrs. Weadon 
would sit placidly rocking, giving now and 
then a pop to synchronize with the creak 
of her chair; and the sound never failed to 
stir her devoted son with a reminiscent ten- 
derness. Those enlarged knuckles seemed 
to him a symbol of maternal sacrifice—a 
woman who has given the work of her heart 
and hand actively that her only child might 
harmoniously achieve maturity. 

So when he heard a murmurous “I think 
I’ll run ovah to the Hansons’ for a while,” 
his tightened throat refused any comment. 

In fact it was not until he heard the 
front door slam that he turned around. 
Once alone, all the pent-up emotion which 
had seemed quarantined in the brain cen- 
ters now infected his whole organism; 
moistening the palms of his hands, twitch- 
ing the muscles of his face, localizing at 
last in the nerves of his stomach. It was 
outrageous, the treatment he had been sub- 
jected to. And he had let her get away with 
it. The sudden realization of what a poor 
figure he had cut gave fiercer values to his 
rage. It wasn’t that he was a coward! 
Heaven forbid! Just that he was too much 
of a gentleman to hand back her dirty digs. 
And now he began to wonder if being a 
gentleman isn’t a serious handicap in mar- 
riage! From the very first, his breeding 
interdicted the rough stuff which makes for 
a balanced relationship, just as his affec- 
tion had deposed any real assertion of his 
rightful authority. 

And instead of responding with an equal 
nobility, Lelia had taken advantage of this. 
Evidently she’d reached a point where she 
thought she could get away with anything, 
and the time had come when she must be 
shown that there are some things that not 
even a gentleman will stand. For once let 
a woman reduce a breadwinner to a piece 
of cheese in his own household he might as 
well expect to eat humble pie the rest of 
his life. Naturally, this gastronomic meta- 
phor reminded him of that awful inner 
emptiness and he had wilted weakly against 
the desk just as Jasmine came in with knives 
and forks. Immediately he straightened 
and, ashe coldly watched her put themaway, 
an idea occurred to him, an idea guaranteed 
by the medical profession for taking the 
blood from the stomach. 

“Jasmine’’—in the best Pinero man- 
ner—‘“‘will you draw my bath, please?” 

It got a chuckle and an impudent “If 
you-all means, turn on the faccet ——”’ 

“T want a hot tub right away”—with 
silencing dignity. 
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Father was right 


Remember, when we were little, father used 
to tell us to eat more bread—‘“it would make 
our hair curl.” 

Lots of us would be better if we ate a little 
more wheat food. 

Put a plate of Tak-hom-a Biscuit on the 
table and everyone will keep eating them all 
through the meal. 

Tak-hom-a Biscuit is wheat in its most 
nutritious form and furnishes the “balance” 
to the heavy meat dinner. 

You don’t have to coax anyone to eat these 
crisp, snappy soda crackers. 

They split-in-two without crumbling. Just 
the right size and just the right shape. 

Put Tak-hom-a Biscuit on the table tonight. 

Always sold in the red package with blue 
and red end seals. 


Look for special offer at your grocer’s 
¥ 


ie To make Tak-hom-a Biscuit better known to every- 
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Be sure 
to use 
the coupon 


SUNSHINE Biscuits 
811 Commerce Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Enclosed find toc, for which send me the Magic 
Color Painting Book for Children, complete with 
Magic Water Colors and brush. 


Color Painting Book” 
fc Water Colors and 


t L 4 “Pie : 
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»jucational, highly col- Address 


¥) Get this 25¢ book by 


lich the coupon, | Everymeal — Everyday 


(Please print carefully with ink) 
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One of 


many uses 


For the Automobile 


OUNTLESS uses for Dutcu Branp 
Friction Tape around your car— 
for electrical connections, leaky radi- 
ator hose, and minor repairs. Costs 
few cents, worth dollars when needed. 
Always carry a roll. Also useful in 
home, store or shop—for mending 
tools or any thing broken; for electrical 
work and cycles; for taping ball bats 
and other sports use. 


DUICH 


MARK 


FRICTION TAPE 


Big industries use Dutcn Branp Friction Tape 
because they’ve proved it’s stronger, sticks 
tighter, insulates perfectly and is absolutely 
water-proof. 


Look for the orange and blue carton at your 
auto-supply, cycle, electrical, hardware or 
sporting goods dealer’s. Four sizes: 5c, 10c, 20c, 
35c. Dealers supplied through jobbers. 

Dutcnw Branp stands for highest quality in a 
full line of chemical necessities for autos and 
cycles, such as Auto Top Coating, Tire Patch 
Kits, Radiator Seal Compound—all made in 
our own modern factory. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., Chicago 


fee oa) 
besig 


Prosi 


SpeedWay Holes 


mean more 1ioney Guth 


Why drill holes in metal in some old, slow way when a 
SpeedWay Portable will make you money? Attaches 
to any lighting circuit—take it to the job. 

The ps” Drill shown above weighs only 6 pounds but 
will stand up under hard service in garage, shop or on 
structural job. Our slogan is ‘try tostalla SpeedWay.” 
Aluminum housing; gears heat treated alloy steel; 
self-tightening three-jawed chuck; side handle with 
switch under operator’s thumb; comfortable 

knob handle. Price is only $ 


There are 10 larger metal drills in our line, also Con- 


crete Hammer Drills, Slate Drills, Screw Drivers, 
etc. Our catalogue will show you how to make money. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 
Some territory open. Distributors write us. 


ALPARAISO 
NIVERSITY strong faculty: 16 


Founded, 1873 nasium; athletic field 


of 15 acres; all sports; many student activities. Beautifully situ- 
ated 44 miles from Chicago. Not operated for profit. 


paratory, collegiate 
and many profes- 
sional departments; 
strong faculty; 16 


LOW COST of LIVING fonstne cncongontty tow 
cost of board and room, as well as tuition, offers the student of 


limited means an unparalleled opportunity, Sist year opens Oct. 1, 
1923, Address President for free catalog. Box 5, Valparaiso, Ind, 


Co-educational; pre- 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
low villainous laugh. Quickly he went to 
the kitchen and shut the back door, on 
whose steps Jasmine sat dozing peacefully. 
Back in the other room he put one of the 
tin disks on the phonograph. 

“Mr. Hor-ace Weadon speaking!”’ The 
shout was aimed into the box, and when 
after turning the needle back a clear and in- 
cisive repetition floated out, he fairly quiv- 
ered with joy. Tossing the record over in a 
chair with all the careless grace of a disk 
thrower, he put on another. To speak into 
the doors of the machine on its low taboret 
necessitated stooping, and as, leaning for- 
ward, his hands supported on bent knees, 
he began in a deep, oratorical bass, ‘‘My 
dear Lelia,’”’ the contrast between the leap- 
frog position and the Aristotelian tone, was 
exceedingly comic. Almost as funny, one 
guessed, as what the Pullman porter said to 
the hardware salesman. Evidently its in- 
congruity dawned upon the speaker, for 
stopping the needle he lifted the phono- 
graph to the top of the buffet, and began 
with another disk. : 

““My dear Lelia:’”” The basso profundo 
gained new values through the dignity of 
his stance. ‘Whenever you turn the 
Course of True Love into a Battleground 
as you did this afternoon, throwing as much 
Dirt as you like with your Back-Handed 
Shots, you evidently think because I fail to 
Follow Through and keep the Ball Rolling, 
that you have hopelessly outmatched me. 
So I feel it’s time to let you see that I saw 
Through your little Game and am not as 
slow on the Come-Back as you think.” 

His method of emphasis is best presented 
through capitalization; but there is, un- 
fortunately, no typographical means ade- 
quate to show his pride in this metaphorical 
gymnastics. 

“T recognized at once, that your Nasty 
Temper was because I had gone golfing on 
your birthday, Utterly ignoring the fact 
that any man who Slaves, week in, week 
out, in a hot, Ill-Ventilated office, breath- 
ing in the Germ-Laden dust of Crowded 
Thoroughfares, owes it to his health and 
Those Dependent upon that Health, to have 
at least one half dayin God’s Out-of-Doors!” 

There is, probably, no golfer living who 
has not, at some time or other, thus hid 
behind Hygeia’s skirts. But with the state- 
ment of the alibi, Mr. Weadon saw himself 
as a red tape worm crushed in the wheels 
of commerce, and the thought of those 
ozone-cheated lungs gave his voice a trem- 
ble of self-pity as he went on: 

“T saw, too, the Childish, Punitive Mo- 
tive which made you cancel our engage- 
ment with the Cabots, covering it with the 
Usual, Ready-to-Serve Absenteeism!—a 
flight to Richmond! This, my dear Lelia, 
has been Handed Out so often that it ceases 
to be a Menace: it has become a Manner- 
ism. Heaven knows that if you fled to 
Your Native City as often as you threat- 
ened, your Mileage Record would make 
that of Burton Holmes look like a commu- 
tation ticket. I hardly need remind you, I 
think, that our future Bread and Butter 
depends largely upon Mr. Cabot’s good 
will, and if you Choose to Cook Your Own 
Goose by imperiling this latter’ —somehow 
his best metaphors fell into gastronomic 
terms—‘‘well, that is a Matter between 
you and Your Own Conscience, I suppose. 

“As for your birthday, my recognition of 
it was to have taken the Shape of the 
Twenty-Dollar Hat about which you have 
tendered me so many English Hints. It is 
true, my last two suits cost less, and my 
mother never paid more than seven-fifty 
for headgear in her life, but I am not the 
man to deny his dear ones anything that 
Contributes to their Happiness; though I 
dare say a Casual Observer would Deem it 
Extravagant, even convinced, perhaps, 
that all the Southern girls think of is some- 
thing to put on their backs. 

‘Speaking of my mother, I wish to Apol- 
ogize Humbly in her behalf for the misuse 
of your linen. You see, the Unenlightened 
Woman suffers under the Delusion that 
towels were meant for service instead of 
lending an Art-Nouveau Effect to the bath- 
room. On her next visit I shall try to Break 
the News as gently as possible, and arrange 
for a supply of those Tissue Towels, which, 
T understand, are used in all Exclusive Penal 
Institutions. Iam sorry, too, that her habit 
of cracking her knuckles Occasions you 
Such Discomfort; but speaking of finger 
exercises, may J say that when your own 
dear Father tongues over his thumb every 
time he deals out a pack of cards, the Con- 
dition of my Nerves is Far from Normal? 
And yet, I trust, during his Stay, I gave no 
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Indication of being anything but a Perfect ~ 


Host, even when the Dear Old Thing chose 
to clean his Panama hat with my Tooth- 
brush. It was a new rotary toothbrush for 
which I had paid One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents, but after all, it takes All Kinds of 
People to Make Up the World, I suppose. 

“Tn reference to my mustache, I Regret 
Exceedingly that it fails to accord with 
your Ideals; but no doubt there are Count- 
less Millions who entertain even a sharper 
Prejudice against the Kind your Brother 
Fred features. Even to me, who am unusu- 
ally Free from Barbering Complexes, the 
resemblance of your brother Fred to a Wal- 
rus is sometimes Distressing. And speaking 
of Walruses, don’t you think he would be 
wise to confine his desserts to Animal 
Crackers rather than Charlotte Russe'and 
Lemon-Meringue Pie? Thelast time he was 
here—but no matter! Iam aware, of course, 
that there is no reason why the Trustees of 
these French-drip Mustaches should be de- 
nied these Dressier Dishes, but at least 
there ought to be Compulsory Education 
for their Consumption, a course of straining, 
one might say, to insure a certain Measure 
of Adroitness.”’ 

Here Mr, Weadon paused complacently. 
By George! A speech like this deserved in- 
clusion among the Masterpieces of Irony; 
and this dispassionate, Socratic delivery 
was so much more telling than the hot- 
headed, ill-considered gibes released in the 
heat of the moment. Yet there was a no- 
ticeable increase of warmth in his ensuing: 

“Speaking of food, the Rice Pudding in 
the ice box stands out clearly as another 
evidence of your Petty Tyranny. It was 
patently prepared as Just Desserts’?—Oh, 
Mr. Weadon!—‘‘for a Villainous Husband 
who desecrates his wife’s birthday by tak- 
ing a few hours’ exercise in the Open Air!!!! 
Oh, you knew, all right, that I abhor and 
Despise Rice pudding; in fact, like Charles 
Lamb I regard all puddings as Prejudices.” 
A pause and a satisfied smile. Pretty neat! 
At least, it takes a tricky thinker to work 
in a classic analogy as patly as that. ‘‘Nor 
do I regard this Rice Repulsion as any Mark 
of a Decadent Taste. In fact, the only per- 
son I ever found with an Authentic Passion 
for Rice Pudding was a Chiropodist who 
ate Sugar on his Lettuce, wore a rabbit’s 
foot watch fob and said ‘irregardless.’ 

“Another thing, my dear Lelia, J must 
remind you that my given name is pro- 
nounced Hor-ace, not Hor’ce. If, however, 
this livery-stable accent Affords Your Petu- 
lance any relief, I have not the Slightest 
Objection. To be sure, this mistreatment 
of a name so Rich in Classical Traditions, 
implies a very Undernourished Sense of the 
Fitness of Things, but on the other hand, 
owing to the Limitations of some Southern 
Seminaries, it may be that Quintus Hora- 
tius Flaccus is unknown to you. Certainly, 
my Pride in the Family Name is too 
Exalted to suffer any discomposure through 
your Mispronunciation. The fame of Hor- 
ace Jerym Weadon, on Washington’s staff, 
JT need not mention, nor that,of General 
Horace Gardner Weadon, who, had he 
lived, historians feel, would have done 
much to revise the Opinion of the South 
about the Slavery Question. And since 
Jasmine has come into Our Little Home, my 
dear Lelia, I have never Ceased to Regret 
my Uncle’s Untimely Demise. Certainly, 
I still hold Lincoln’s memory as any One 
Hundred Per Cent American should; but 
I am convinced that if he had known Our 
Little Fireside Companion intimately, it 
might have Changed his Policies to a large 
extent. Not that I have any class con- 
sciousness; but as an Anglo-Saxon and the 
Master of This House, I refuse to be any 
longer addressed as ‘Honey’ by a Semi- 
barbarian Servant. It isn’t the honey, one 
might say, but the Principle of the Thing.”’ 
The smile of him who has just made a 
hundred-yard shot! 

“Since my marriage I have devoted all 
my Spare Time to wishing that Jasmine’s 
brother hadn’t prayed for a little sister; 
but I have tried to bear Jasmine, my South- 
ern Cross, as stoically as possible. From 
now on, however, Things are going to be 
Different, let me tell you. And if I ever 
eatch her fooling with this phonograph 
again or overlooking My Authority in any 
way, that woman is going to get a Piece of 
My Mind just big enough for a Shroud!” 

At this moment a noise in the kitchen 
stiffened him tensely. Identifying it as the 
cat, he relaxed; then continued with re- 
covered control: ‘‘In closing, I want to say 
that the necessity of such a Message as this 
Hurts me Far Worse than it does you, in 
as much as it exposes my Overwhelming 
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the closet he rushed to first. There hung all 
the dear, familiar frocks; and the equip- 
ment of the dressing table seemed inviolate, 
not even the comb missing. Yet the relief 
this afforded lasted only a second. She had 
probably fled impulsively to some friend’s— 
Helen Cobb’s, maybe—loathing the idea of 
spending another night under the same 
roof with him. Then she would return and 
pack in the morning after he had gone! 

Back he flew to the living room, now de- 

serted, to phone the Cobbs, but Central’s 
final report, “They don’t answer,”’ gave 
him new connections with misery. Dropping 
into a chair by the gate-legged table, he 
buried his face in outstretched arms. Here 
he lost all the dramatic intensity of an 
abandoned husband and became just a 
desolate, bewildered little boy who has lost 
a perfect playmate. For a long minute he 
held the lump in his throat, hard and co- 
agulated, but it broke into a sob just as a 
touch on his shoulders lifted his head. 

Before him stood the dearest little woman 
in the world, looking down at him under a 
garden hat, her eyes pools of tenderness 
beneath tangled lashes. For a heartbeat he 
stared speechless. Lelia dropped to her 
knees, flinging her arms about his waist. 

“Oh, baby, can you evah fo’give youah 
Duckie for all those nasty things she said 
and didn’t mean at all? Why, darlin’, I 
just adoah youah mustache and wouldn’t 
have you cut it off fo’ the world. And I 
think youah mothah’s cracking her fingahs 
is just too cunning; and honestly, I couldn’t 
evah fo’give her if she didn’t use the 
guest towels to wipe cold cream off with. 
What’s a towel fo’, I should like to know! 
And precious, I called up Mrs. Cabot and 
explained I’d just broken ouah dinnah 
engagement tryin’ to act up ’cause I was 
provoked with you, and she neahly died 
laughing and said she and Mistah Cabot 
would call by Tuesday and take us out to 
theah country club. And, precious, just as 
soon as I recollected how you hated rice pud- 
ding I had Jasmine stir up some puff paste 
and then I went out to Mrs. Cowan’s and 
got some strawberries. I knew she’d bought 
a crate yesterday for prese’ves. So in aboot 
three seconds my hubby man’s going to 
have some strawberry sho’tcake, ’cause I 
left a satchelful in the kitchen as I came 
through. Kiss me, angelest.’’ 

Mr. Weadon gallantly complied; but 
there was a faint perplexity in his “But tell 
me, dear, did—did you—er—play the rec- 
ord on the phonograph?” 

“Of cou’se I did.” She snuggled up to 
him. “‘That’s what made me see what a 
snippy old thing I’d been.” 

A gasp from above, followed by a trium- 
phant twirl of the adored mustache. After 
all, by George, the author of that household 
slogan, “Catch ’em early and treat ’em 
rough!”’ knew a thing or two about femi- 
nine psychology. Not that he—Horace— 
believed in any sustained cave-man stuff; 
but you simply had to be masterful now 
and then, to hold ’em. Leaning over, he 
patted the dear head indulgently, in the 
manner of him who has found the real key 
to wedlock. 

Tenderly she smiled up at him; then 
softly: “And do you know, deah, that 
befoah I even reached the chorus, I was 
cryin’ just like a little child. It all came 
back to me so vividly—the night you pro- 
posed and I had on that organdie dress with 
the black velvet baby ribbon. And then I 
remembahed all our promises to each 
othah—how we weah going to make ouah 
marriage just one long honeymoon, that 
we'd never say a cross word to each othah. 
Then I thought of how big and fine it was 
of you, by thinking up this way to bring me 
to my senses instead of sulking or tryin’ to 
show your authority as some men would.” 

By this time Mr. Weadon had registered 
so many expressions that he had only a 
blank stare left for this pause; so presently 
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the Southern voice continued: “Oh, I tell 
you, darlin’, all you’ve got to do to, keep 
me undah control is to put Jus’ Awearyin’ 
for You on the phonograph.” 

Mr. Weadon managed an adequate “ You 
treasure!”’ but it was plain that all his in- 
terest had focused upon Jasmine, who now 
entered with a lunch cloth. Turning, he 
watched her spread the other side of the 
table. At‘last he caught her eye, and their 
glances dissolved in a long look of under- 
standing as Lelia rose and sauntered over 
to the buffet. 

“Oh, another thing, deah!’’—after they 
were alone—‘“‘I dare say Jasmine does take 
enti’ely too many liberties, and I know she 
does get on youah nerves. Anyway, I’ve 
aboot decided to send her back to daddy. 
We can get along nicely by sendin’ the 
laundry out and having a cleaning woman 
twice a week.”’ 

“Lelia!’’ The master of the house jumped 
to his feet. ‘‘ You'll do nothing of the sort! 
Why, it would be like casting off a member 
of the family!’”” Under the other’s circum- 
flexed brows he flushed; then stammered: 
“Of course I do get a little impatient with 
her at times, but deep down I’ve the most 
profound respect and affection for the old 
stand-by.” 

“But, deah He 

“No, Lelia”—gently but firmly—“I 
could never forgive myself if I let you send 
Jasmine away.” He strode over to the 
desk. “‘Where’s my check book? Ah! Here 
it is!”” A stub pen filled in twenty dollars 
payable to Lelia Weadon, and after the ap- 
plication of a blotter the paper was ten- 
dered with a low bow and a gallant “A 
happy birthday. Check null and void un- 
less used for that remarkable hat.” 

There ensued a low cry of delight, and two 
soft buckling arms around his neck. Exces- 
sive gratitude conveyed through nursery 
idioms and the touch system. After which 
Mr. Weadon retired behind his Sunday 
paper, implying a handsome disdain of ap- 
preciation for such a trifling remembrance. 
Yet, a few minutes later, installed at the 
table, there was a rarer tang to the straw- 
berry shortcake, because of it. In fact, it 
was the best he had ever tasted, he confided 
to the hovering Jasmine, while across at the 
buffet Lelia smiled on indulgently. 

Then a frown and a puzzled “Theah 
seems to be two of these blank records 
missing. You didn’t see anything of them, 
did you, Jasmine?”’ 

“T disremembahs!”’ A dark head dis- 
appeared under the table, while the end of 
an apron furiously polished a mahogany 
leg. Mr. Weadon averted his face so ab- 
ruptly that a forkful of whipped cream 
smeared through the lichen moss mustache. 
Fortunately, this deflected Lelia’s atten- 
tion. Yet instead of a frown suggesting the 
superiority of animal crackers, she smiled 
indulgently and moved tothedoor. Shewas 
going to run over to Mrs. Hanson’s just for 
a moment to tell her about the hat, and Mr. 
Weadon was to have another piece of short- 
cake, if he could hold it. 

At the click of the front door the latter 
rose and confronted Jasmine, hands in 
pockets. 

“Jasmine, you’ve been with us over a 
year now’’—not even the remaining fleck 
of cream on his mustache tip destroyed its 
impressiveness—‘‘and I want to give you a 
little token of my appreciation for your serv- 
ices.” He extended the jeweler’s box. “A 
twenty-dollar gold piece.”’ 

“Lawd! Chile!” An incredulous exami- 
nation brought a throaty gurgle. ‘You and 
Mis’ Lelia ——’’ 

“Listen, Jasmine; it isn’t at all neces- 
sary to mention a trifle like this to Lelia.” 

“No, I reckon not.” She sidled, grinning, 
towards the door; but halted as he added: 
“ After all, I think I will take another piece 
of shortcake, and when you come in, Jas- 
mine, bring in my golf sticks and put ’em in 
the hall.” 

Back again at the table, he momentarily 
lost his grip. The renunciation of that cov- 
eted seasoned hickory drove a pang through 
him; but at last his better nature scored. 
After all, that eighty-seven showed those 
old clubs had considerable life in ’em yet. 
Besides he was used to ’em. It would 
probably take him months to get in form 
with new sticks; and so on, up to the point 
where he would even renounce the goose- 
neck putter with a smile—a smile in which 
he tried to work in the expression exclu- 
sively used by the early Christian martyrs. 
But candidly, when Jasmine appeared with 
another triangle of dessert, he was looking 
like a Boy Scout who had just consummated 
the Daily Good Deed. 
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might expect to lie in industrial doldrums 
until that faraway period when Europe 
would be economically regenerated. 

Europe is not economically regenerated 
yet, but for months we have been in a high 
tide of prosperity. If the smash, measured 
by drop in commodity prices and in indus- 
trial output, was the greatest ever known, 
the recovery puts every other world record 
of that nature far in the shade. 

The output of pig iron tells at a glance 
what’s doing in the iron-and-steel trade. 
Let the figure 119 represent the make of pig 
iron for the year 1920. At the low point 
next year it dropped to 34—less than a 
third. At the latest available figure for this 
year it stood at 138. The output of copper 
in 1920 was 94. - At the low point next year 
it stood at 17. At the latest figure this year 
it was 114. These numerals do not repre- 
sent tons. They are index numbers show- 
ing at a glance how the basic metals slid 
into a deep valley, and then, in incredibly 
short time, climbed a high mountain on the 
other side. 


The Greatest Waste in the World 


Metals show the extremes of the move- 
ment, but the same sharp down slant and 
up slant run pretty well through the long 
list of manufactures. Passenger automo- 
biles, whose output of 1920 stood at 114, 
fell to 51 at the low point next year, and 
now stand at 231. Motor trucks slid from 
102 to 32, and then climbed to 131. I 
quote these figures from the latest number 
of the Survey of Current Business, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Department of 
Commerce. No such convenient and com- 
prehensive figures are to be had for earlier 


| periods, but such figures as we have show 


that this last smash was more violent in its 
effect on commodity prices and on indus- 
trial activity than any preceding one. 
Turning to the human side, 4,000,000 work- 
men and workwomen could find no work to 
do in 1921, while now there is a shortage of 
men rather than of jobs. You need no 
statistics to prove that; you can prove it 
by simply trying to hire a man or a woman. 
Labor is now fully employed at the highest 
real wages ever known anywhere. 

The key to this was expressed the other 
day by Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, when he said, ‘‘The 
greatest waste in the United States, the 
greatest waste in the world, is unemploy- 
ment.”’ 

No other sort of waste is quite so waste- 
ful as an idle man, for one idle man, by 
decreasing the consumption of goods, throws 
another man out of ajob. Everybody who 
has thought about it is familiar with the 
vicious circle in which it runs. If mechanics 
have no wages with which to buy shirts the 
shirt maker must lay off hands, which 
makes it less likely than before that me- 
chanics will find jobs. But the circle oper- 
ates just as powerfully in the opposite 
direction. 

For example, at the height—or depth— 
of depression, not long after this present Ad- 
ministration took office, Secretary Hoover 
organized employment conferences. Public 
bodies as well as private employers were 
consulted. All were urged to stretch the 
point to the utmost in order to take on 
hands, however temporarily, for repair work 
and the like, if not for direct production. 
It has been calculated that by this forcing 
or stretching the point something like 
2,000,000 people were put at some kind of 
work and on a pay roll. 

“Within sixty days,’ says Mr. Hoover, 
“that forced, temporary employment had 
become permanent employment. The 
wages that the men earned on a temporary 
footing went into consumption and helped 
to make the employment permanent.” 

In theory it is the simplest thing in the 
world, for if everybody is at work earning 
wages everybody will be consuming goods 
and thereby keeping everybody at work to 
produce the goods. But in practice, in the 
past, it has been hard to start up the ma- 
chine after a smash—largely because, after 
everything else is said, it goes back to a 
stateofmind. Businessturnstimid. Every- 
body waits for somebody else to start. 

The recovery of 1922 was made in spite 
of two big handicaps. Twice before, we had 
got the kick-off for recovery from expand- 
ing exports to Europe. Moreover, for some 
years prior to 1922, exports to Europe had 
been cutting a far more important figure in 
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same use. Moreover, the specifications 
were often drawn academically, each spec- 
ifier setting forth exactly what sort of 
article he thought the Government should 
have, without regard to whether anybody 
else wanted exactly that kind of article. 
The result was that many goods for govern- 
ment consumption had to be specially 
manufactured—even though the manufac- 
turer was turning out for the trade in general 
an article which, in fact, would have met 
the Government’s need practically as well 
as the special article. Of course the manu- 
facturer charged that special cost to the 
Government. 

The Department of Commerce undertook 
to standardize government specifications 
with a view to uniformity, and also with a 
view to securing for the Government a 
price based on quantity production wher- 
ever possible. If a manufacturer could 
supply a penholder six and a half inches 
long at a low price because he was making 
such penholders for a million other custom- 
ers, the Government would take six-and-a- 
half-inch penholders instead of insisting 
upon a specially made article six and seven- 
eighths inches long. It not only helped the 
Government’s budget but it helped to 
make penholders cheaper, because the 
more a manufacturer makes of one size, 
the cheaper, by and large, he can make 
them. That principle ran through the 
undertaking, which was carried out in con- 
sultation with the manufacturers. The 
idea was to determine, not what article is 
ideally the best regardless of cost, but what is 
best when price is taken into consideration. 


Standard Specifications 


This has had extensive results. For in- 
stance, it was found that though enormous 
quantities of goods are bought on specifica- 
tions, the latter were often so loosely drawn 
that two articles, each technically within 
the requirements, might differ widely in 
real value. One of Mr. Hoover’s ideas is to 
make competition as effectual as possible 
by focusing it on the vital points. Exact 
specifications do obviously focus it on the 
vital points, for they make every manufac- 
turer base his price on articles of the same 
quality. 

In 1921 state governments and the gov- 
ernments of 227 large cities spent $2,831,- 
000,000. No recent statistics are available 
for expenditures of smaller cities, counties, 
towns, school districts, drainage districts, 
irrigation districts, road districts, and other 
public bodies having power to levy taxes 
and issue bonds. Nor do we know precisely 
how much of the above expenditure goes 
for salaries and how much for supplies. 
But it is a safe guess that states, cities, and 
so forth, buy a billion dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies a year—mainly on specifications. 

Mr. Hoover has been working with the 
states to set up standard specifications for 
the purchase of all public supplies. The 
first object is to save public money, but he 
looks beyond that to a beneficial reaction 
upon industry generally. Take cement as 
an illustration. Only 8,000,000 barrels 
were used in this country in 1900, but the 
output is now about 100,000,000 barrels 
yearly. Everybody with eyes knows how 
common its use has become. But examples 
of cement in actual use showed wide differ- 
ence in usefulness. The Department of 
Commerce went into the subject scien- 
tifically and practically, not only testing 
many sorts but consulting with manufac- 
turers. 

The result is that the government stand- 
ard has become a common standard, and 
in specifying cement nothing is necessary 
but to say “‘ Federal specifications.’”’ Manu- 
facturers welcome this standardization. 
They know exactly what isrequired of them. 
Users know exactly what they are to get. 
Both makers and users were consulted in 
setting up the standard. The chances of a 
quarrel over quality of the goods are re- 
duced to a minimum; the machine runs 
more smoothly. 

The same principle has been extended, 
and is being extended, to a great variety of 
goods. It reduces waste, reduces friction, 
benefits both maker and user. Not only 
should specifications be exact but the 
formulas and instruments for testing the 
goods should be exact and uniform. Mr. 
Hoover says, “Probably 75 per cent of all 
controversies. regarding rejections and 
penalties are caused by the lack of standard 
methods of testing.” 

We should have, then, a standard specifi- 
cation and a standard method of determining 
whether the goods meet the specification. 
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UST as millions of Amer- 

ica’s students have their 
favorite pen and pencil, so they 
have their favorite note book. 

And that note book is the 
National. 


Miss Thompson at Mount 
Holyoke and Jack Adams at 
the University of Illinois pre- 
fer a National Simplex loose 
leaf cover in durable full black 
cloth binding. Some of their 
classmates may prefer the new 
National Emerald ring book, 
handsomely bound dark green 


New York, 54 Duane Street 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


“ Simplex’’ Covers. 
Durable black cloth 
binding. 2 rings. 
3800 line. Also 
“Scholastic’’ covers. 
Low priced, imita- 
tion cloth. 3841 line. 


National ‘ Eagle” 


Eyeletled. Open Books. 
end or side. Nation- 
al 4000 line. 


(1) (2) (3) 
National *‘ Univer- 
Leatherette Covers, sity’’ Bound 1 
Popular in 
Science work. 


covers. Open end or 
side, 3 sizes—various 
rulings. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


From Graded School 
through College Days 


flexible Texhide cover, at a 
popular price. Some prefer a 
stiff imitation leather cover 
richly embossed. 

Whatever the need, there is 
a National note book to fill it. 
All bindings. All styles. All 
sizes. Fillers in all rulings. 

Make a note now to use 
National note books, fillers, 
and school supplies in your 
lecture and classroom work 
this fall. If your college book- 
store or stationer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


(4) (5) 
National ‘‘Emerald” “Collegiate’’ Covers. 
Nole Ring Books. Hand- Stiff, richly embossed. 
somely bound in dark 2 Rings. 3814 line. 
Sluiff green flexible Texhide. Also ‘‘Fraternity”’ 
Sturdy, durable—and covers, so flexible you 
moderale in price. can roll them up. 

3900 line. 


oe 


ih 
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By EDGAR A. GUEST 


In arrogance I would not strut, 
Nor loudly boast of petty deeds, 
My winnings or possessions; but 
My pride this humble dwelling feeds. 
This I am proud of, this I hold 
Though wealth and fame and power I miss; 
I have a joy excelling gold, 
There stands no happier home than this. 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


The next stanza in the 
Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Pk IIe 


The successful man remains in business 
long after the necessity for earning a living 
has passed. The guiding hand of great 
businesses today is that which is inspired 
by pride in the achievement of the organi- 


Paints 


zation. 


Except for this fact, American 


business would not be on the high plane 


which it today occupies. 


It is fortunate, indeed, when pride in achievement 
is felt by all of the workers in an industrial fam- 
ily, as is the case with John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Without such personal pride on the part of every 
worker, there could be no such achievement as 
has been ours during nearly three-quarters of a 
century of honest, dependable Paint and Varnish 


manufacture. 


Write for The Book of Happiness 
A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 


Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
giving authoritative information on the selection 
of colors and color combinations, and for the first 
time explaining color reactions on human happi- 


ness. 


In this book, Dr. Snow, a recognized authority 
in psychology, tells what colors are conducive to 
comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 
ment 19 for your copy today. It’s FREE. 


Johnicas&Co.,.Ame. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 


ASHEVILLE 
ATLANTA 
DENVER 


FRESNO 
HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMPHIS 
SAVANNAH 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


uUCcas 


Copyright, 1923, by John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


Also, the specifications must change con- 
stantly, as industry constantly changes, for 
what is the best formula for making cement 
now may not be the best formula next 
year. Next month some discovery may 
make a different formula advisable; in 
fact we should keep looking for such dis- 
coveries. All this means an immense 
amount of scientific investigating and ex- 
perimenting. That is where the Bureau of 
Standards comes in. 

If you drive out of Washington on Con- 
necticut Avenue you will presently see, on 
a rise of wooded ground at your left, a 
group of new brick buildings that suggest a 
college campus. They house the Bureau of 
Standards, which, in its present extended 
form, is partly a war product, for war in- 
volved a great amount of scientific research 
for immediate practical ends. The bureau 
is now one of the greatest physical labora- 
tories in the world. From it one could 
almost write the history of civilization in 
the last hundred years. 


How Long is a Yard? 


Less than a hundred years ago the Fed- 
eral Government possessed a_ carefully 
guarded strip of metal. That was the offi- 
cial yardstick of the United States, to 
which, in case of dispute, all other yard- 
sticks must conform. And in its day that 
official yardstick was a newfangled notion; 
for a little while back of that nobody— 
broadly speaking—thought it worth while 
to bother over an inch or so, more or less, 
in a yard. The earliest system of measure- 
ment that I can remember was practiced 
on my grandfather’s farm. Grandfather 
measured a yard by pacing it. Grand- 
mother measured a yard by holding an end 
of the piece of cloth to the tip of her nose 
and extending her arm. The distance from 
the end of her nose to the end of her finger 
was a yard, for her purposes. As grand- 
father was much the taller, their yards 
must have varied a few inches; yet they 
answered every practical purpose. In the 
industrial state of a hundred years ago an, 
inch or so more or less mattered little, 
but now industry must measure to the 
millionth of an inch. 

To indicate how finely it measures, the 
official yardstick of the United States is 
not the same length as the official yard- 
stick of Great Britain. How there came to 
bea difference between them nobody knows, 
for both were supposed to be as exact as it 
was possible to make them at the time. 
Yet there is a difference. The figures that 
express this difference look like the value 
of a Russian ruble in our currency, yet there 
is an actual difference, and negotiations are 
going on to reconcile the two yardsticks by 
clipping the width of a moonbeam from one 
and soldering it to the other. 

The bureau carries this business of meas- 
uring and weighing to incredible lengths. 
For instance, we may some day adopt the 
metrical system. At any rate, in trade 
with countries that have that system our 
feet and yards are converted into meters. 
Hence we may wish to know exactly how 
long a meter is. If you turn to the defini- 
tion of that word in the Century Dictionary, 
you find that “it is the distance, at the 
melting-temperature of ice, between the 
ends of a certain platinum bar preserved in 
Paris, and called the métre des Archives”’ ; 
also that ‘‘the meter is equal to 39.37027 
inches according to Professor Rogers, and 
to 39.386985 inches according to General 
Comstock.”’ But at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards they have a formula for measuring the 
meter in light waves. So if all physical 
standards, such as the platinum bar at Paris, 
should be destroyed, the length of a meter 
could be exactly determined by light waves. 

Here is a surface in which the finest spirit 
level shows no inequality; but light re- 
fracted through a glass disk shows that it is 
not level. The glass disk, by the way, is 
about half an inch thick. Hold your finger 
on it a moment, put it under the lamp, and 
wavy lines show where the warmth of your 
finger has expanded the glass. Here is a 
solid steel bar, about four inches thick by 
thirty inches long, supported on brackets 
at the two ends. Press on it with two fingers 
and rings of light in a little cone instantly 
record the pressure. With two fingers you 
are pap and bending four inches of solid 
steel. 

Of course if you put enough pressure on 
that bar—how many thousands of tons, I 
don’t know—it would bend like a hairpin. 
So if you put any pressure whatever upon 
it, it must yield a little. The bureau’s ap- 
paratus shows the littlest yielding. On what 
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much higher salaries elsewhere. Interest 
in the particular work they are engaged 
upon holds them. On the other hand, the 
bureau loses a good many men whom it 
would like to retain. 

This brings up the question of personnel. 
That question is vital everywhere, but it 
is more exigent at Washington than in most 
other places, because Washington normally 
operates upon a principle of inferiority 
selection. Life-insurance men say that if 
the whole population took out insurance 
upon reaching twenty-one years of age, 
physical examination of risks might be 
dispensed with, for the companies would 


then get the average of the whole popula- | 


tion. But if physical examinations were 
dispensed with a great many men would 
put off applying for life insurance until the 
doctor told them they had diabetes or a bad 
heart. Then they would rush for policies, 
and the companies would get, not the aver- 
age, but the poor risks—an_ inferiority 
selection. 

By and large and with all due allowance 
for honorable exceptions, the great govern- 
ment departments get poor risks. As an 


all-too-general rule, once a man gets on the | 
government pay roll he knows he can hold | 
that job for life unless he signally disgraces | 


himself, and that he’ll never get a much 
better job. Naturally he tends to vegetate, 
and no genius can finally make an organiza- 
tion much better than the personnel which 
operates it. Something over a year ago 
there was a conversation in which the chief 
of a minor government bureau participated. 
The subject of that conversation was Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes—who was then running 
President Harding’s newly created budget 
bureau and slashing at appropriations with 
a knife. The question was whether this 
very important government reform would 
prove permanent. 

The bureau chief answered that question 
with derisive laughter. ‘I’ve been here 


more than twenty years,” said he. “I don’t | 


know how many of these reform move- 


ments I’ve seen come and go in that time; | 


but I do know that the day after any of ’em 
disappeared you couldn’t find the hole in 
the water where they sank. In a couple of 
years from now you won’t be able to find 
a ripple of General Dawes.” 

I suspect that many thousand veteran 
ornaments of the government pay roll 
share that view, which makes an enormous 
dead weight. It makes a situation and 
atmosphere that repel capable, ambitious 
men. In attracting capable men for the 
reorganization of his department Mr. 
Hoover had one very important advantage 
over any probable successor. At the time 
of his appointment he was one of the most 
famous men who had ever been called into 
a President’s cabinet—no doubt the most 
famous in the sense of being favorably 
known to the greatest number of people. 
It was a common remark in Europe as well 
as America that he was the one man who 
had made a first-class reputation out of the 
World War. Service under a famous chief 
is a loadstone to young ambition. Mr. 
Hoover has been able to borrow men. I 
happen to know of one man who is working 
under him at $6000 a year when there is an 
offer in his desk of twice that sum from a 
private concern. 


A Thirty Per Cent Labor Turnover 


I am sure Mr. Hoover would agree that 
getting men for public service on such a 
basis is all wrong. Public service ought to 
be a fine profession, offering any young 
man of ability and energy as attractive a 
career as he could reasonably expect in any 
other profession. It can never offer to make 
any mana millionaire, as private employ- 
ment occasionally does, but it might offer 
him free scope for his talent and energy, 
with advancement and recognition as he 
fairly won it, and a salary, as he advanced, 
not hopelessly out of proportion to that 
which private employment would give him. 
The Imperial German Government, what- 
ever its fatal defects in other directions, did 
make public service a true profession, ad- 
vancing men from post to post on their 
merit and performance as any intelligent 
private employer does, with no political 
interference. And on the whole civil side, 
I believe, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment was better served than any other on 
record. 

Washington, however, is very far from 
that ideal. I understand that the labor 
turnover in the Department of Commerce 
is something like 30 per cent. Every now 
and then it loses a man whom it cannot 
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rash 


~NONE BETTER MADE 


or. 


THE SKY-LINE OF THE NATION 


HOW TO BUY A HAT 


T’S easy enough to buy a 

hat that fits your head. 
It’s easy enough to buy a 
stylish hat, or a quality hat, 
or a hat that wears. 


But when you buy a Young’s 
you get all this and something 
more. You get a hat that suits 
your individuality—a hat that 
is correct for a man of your 
head, height and facial contour. 


Go to any store that sells 
Young’s Hats, and examine 


them for yourself. Notice the 
quality—the superb materials 
—the deft styling. Try your 
style on your head—and 
leave it to the mirror to tell 
you how well it looks. 


The country-wide popularity 
of Young’s Hats has been 
built upon this one fact—they 
make a man look his best. For 
years the style leaders of New 


York, they are now the verita- 
ble “Sky-Line of the Nation.” 


Young's at $5.00 is the standard of hat value the country over. 
Other qualities at other prices. “The Sky-Line of the Nation” 
on the Young hat-box, consisting of representative buildings 
of America’s great style centers, symbolizes the coast-to-coast 


style supremacy of Young’s Hats. 


you see this box displayed. 


Buy your Fall hat where 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


FELT HATS 


Wear Youngs Hats for correct and 
becoming style THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


STRAW HATS 


1h 


hat 


Grip Sure ! 


For a safe foothold 
wherever your feet may be 


OR sport or for work, be sure-footed—be safe —wear 
Grip Sures. 


Grip Sures hold fast—doggedly—tenaciously —wherever 
your feet may be. Their patented suction cup soles 
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well afford to lose. At the Bureau of Stand- 
ards a considerable turnover is intended— 
that is to say, the bureau proposes to give 
young college graduates a post-graduate 
experience in scientific research practically 
applied to industry which will make them 
valuable to private employers. This is one 
way of helping to get the department’s 
ideas into practical, everyday use. 

One of those ideas is to know exactly 
what a man means when he mentions pav- 
ing brick, two-by-four scantling or spark 
plug. That is not difficult, you may say; 
but when you extend the principle of exact 
definition to commercial electricity and 
chemistry, for example, you face a sizable 
job. 

Another idea is to know by careful test- 
ing, in the laboratory and in use, what is 
the best sort of paving brick, scantling or 
spark plug for a given purpose, and to con- 
centrate upon that kind. Another idea is to 
standardize testing apparatus and methods 
so that an article which is standard in New 
York shall be standard in California also. 
All this runs to elimination of waste, 
cheaper production, cheaper goods. 

It is no doubt a fact—however unpalat- 
able to the Bolsheviki—that more inferior 
goods are made through ignorance than 
through malice. This is especially true of 
industry in a state of rapid expansion, and 
a lot of American industry is in that state. 
When demand is keen some manufacturers, 
with perfectly good intentions, turn out 
articles that will not stand up. The manu- 
facturers themselves don’t know. Many 
cheerful adventurers in the automobile field 
ruined themselves and their stockholders 
by making bad cars in which they had full 
faith. They didn’t know. With perfectly 
good intentions that sort of thing is always 
happening. The manufacturer is too impa- 
tient to begin production, he takes bad 
technical advice, he lacks the means for 
making the necessary tests and investiga- 
tions. When the Bureau of Standards 
showed by tests that one sort of brake lin- 
ing would outwear another sort many times 
manufacturers naturally abandoned the 
poorer sort. 

Once upon a time some friends of mine 
embarked in a modest manufacturing en- 
terprise. A young man, not long out of a 
technical school, had designed an electrical 
motor which was especially adapted to 
driving fans, running sewing machines, 
turning ice-cream freezers, and like light 
jobs. 

It was supposed to have some impor- 
tant advantages—the nature of which I 
have forgotten, if I ever knew—over other 
small motors. My friends were enthusiastic 
about it. Three of them embarked all the 
capital they had and could borrow in the 
undertaking—which, by the way, did not 
come to a sum that would startle Mr. Mor- 
gan or arouse the suspicions of Mr. La Fol- 
lette. The fourth, having more money, was 
more conservative. A loft was hired, ma- 
chinery installed, hands engaged. Two of 
the more adventurous stockholders were 
capital salesmen and found buyers for as 
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HERE does the West begin? 
Out where the boosting’s 
A little stronger, 
Out where the hair grows 
A little longer. 
That’s where the West begins. 


Where does the East begin? 
Where the streams are shaller 
And the hills are flat, 
And a man is judged 
By his shirt and his hat. 
That's where the East begins. 


Where does the West begin? 
Where the talk is wild 

And runs to boast, 
And to press your pants 

Is a crime, almost. 
That’s where the West begins. 


Where does the East begin? 
Where the men use powder, 
And the wrist watch ticks, 
And everyone else 
But themselves is hicks. 
That’s where the East begins. 


Where does the West begin? 
Where the laugh is loud 
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And the manners rude, 
And shaving your neck 
Marks a man as a dude. 
That’s where the West begin 
‘ 


Where does the East begin? 
Where the women boss, — 
And the men-folk think 
That toastisa food 
And tea is a drink. ™. 
That's where the East begin: 


East is East and West is Wes 
They’ve each got some bad, 

And they’ve each got some best 
It isn’t a matter of lines on 

That makes a guy regular 
Or makes him a sap. s : 


The folks out West may run t 
The knees o’ their pants nthe 
But there’s many a guy m Me 

With a heart as stawnch as his 


And there’s many a guy the 
That presses his pants @ 
That’s got good nerve and 
If he does mess around wih @ 
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been taught with sufficiently impressive 
force—the great lesson that Asiatics have 
rights and that Europeans have obligations; 
that a superior race is bound to observe 
the highest current morality of the time in 
all its dealings with the subject race. 
Burke is entitled to our lasting reverence 
as the first apostle and great upholder of 
integrity, mercy and honor in the relation 
between his countrymen and their humble 
dependents.’”’ 

Mr. Dutt wrote in 1897, and the author 
to whom he referred was Mr. John Morley. 

I should like to go on and write a some- 
what comprehensive sketch of the progress 
of British sovereignty in India, but such a 
sketch could only be a gathering together 
and setting forth in yet another form of 
facts contained in a quite voluminous 
literature on the subject, which is available 
to anyone who may happen to be suffi- 
ciently interested to delve into it. My only 
purpose in reaching back as far as I have, 
and in writing ancient history at such 
length, is to throw upon my screen, so to 
speak, a mere glimpse of the background 
of the present British position, without a 
brief consideration or reminder of which 
this position stands out as something in- 
comprehensible. 


The British Raj 


You go into India today and you behold | 
the amazing spectacle of a handful of white | 


foreigners, just a few thousand of them, 
dominating the whole scene and imposing 
upon brown races numbering some 317,- 


000,000 an absolutely autocratic sover- | 


eignty. You look back across the years 
and contemplate the workings of the great 
and perhaps justly lauded Pax Britan- 


nica, and you realize that under it a large | 


majority of the 317,000,000 have remained 
in a state of mental flaccidity. You see at 
least 90 per cent of the 317,000,000 sunk 
in abysmal depths of benightedness out of 
which no sincere attempt ever seems to 
have been made to lift them. You see per- 
haps 70 per cent of them wallowing in 
abject poverty and in such conditions of 
life as probably exist nowhere else on earth. 
You see from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 of 
them not knowing from one year’s end to 
another what it is to have their hunger 
satisfied. You see a singular sadness writ- 
ten upon the faces of the many, and a kind 
of insolent defiance making curiously re- 
pellent the attitude of the few. You see 
opulent Indian citizens—called ‘loyal to 
the King-Emperor and their own financial 
interests’’—rolling about in the glistening 
procession of motor traffic. You see thou- 
sands of children in the streets of every 
city who ought to be somewhere in bondage 
to schoolbooks, and too many of them have 
their little hands out begging for baksheesh. 
You see the country dotted all over with 
crumbling mud-hut villages such as a 
colony of Kansas prairie dogs would scorn 
to inhabit. You see signs of prosperity in 
vast stretches of flat country a-wave with 
the golden-green beauty of ripened grain. 
Round the outskirts of cities you see the 
signs of industry in clusters of tall chimneys 
beclouding the sky with beneficent smoke. 
You see a bewildering variety of life, but 
most of it, from your point of view, utterly 
unlivable. 

Then you see the stamp of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization upon every community. You 
see it principally in the form of fine bar- 
racks and spacious military cantonments, 
but you see it also in splendid develop- 
ments; in modern cities modernly built; in 
railways and roadways; in the palatial 
housings of a select society; in finely kept 
parks and a somewhat magnificent prodi- 
gality of monuments and statuary that are 
perhaps too nearly 100 per cent commemo- 
rative of British enterprise and exploit. 
You see it wherever commerce rides the 
wave or rules the market place. You feel it 
or sense it with every breath you breathe, 
and you could not escape it, even though, 
likea Hindu ascetic, youshould seat yourself 
with eyes closed under an isolated pipal 
tree in the remotest corner of the em- 
pire and dedicate yourself to the task of 
achieving spiritual nonexistence. It is the 
most amazing thing in the whole wide 
world. It is the something or other that is 
known in the general scheme of things in 
India as the British raj. You ask either an 
Indian or an Englishman just what the 
word ‘“‘raj’’ in this connection means and 
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neither of them is able to tell you. The 
word “prestige’’ is sometimes offered by 
an Englishman as being an approximate 
equivalent, but the Indian is, rather in- 
clined to define the term with a harsher 
feeling for the value of synonyms. He is 
likely to tell you that to him it means the 
hovering spirit of an inescapable despot- 
ism. The phrase is spoken by the English- 
man with a round resonance of smiling 
satisfaction; it is spoken by the Indian who 
has learned to think with a kind of thought- 
ful rigidity. 

But to go on generalizing as though no 
changes had taken place in India within 
twenty years is a misleading thing to do. 
It is only that there have been yery few 
changes in the atmosphere in which the 
British have their being and for which they 
themselves are directly responsible. It is 
known that they have instituted reforms in 
government and it is supposed that the 
Indians are well on their way toward the 
only kind of independence the majority of 
them have any interest in, and that is inde- 
pendence within the empire. The difficulty 
is that the British are trying to give them 
this without impairing in too great a de- 
gree their good old machine of autocratic 
control, and the Indians are not satisfied. 
They intend, if they can, to make a mess of 
the reforms—which I shall outline in a later 
article—and to begin all over again on lines 


more nearly parallel with the demands they: 


have made. They are to have their second 
general elections in November, this year, 
and the idea of the extreme party, which is 
very strong, is that they will capture the 
councils and the new legislative bodies and 
wreck them from within; and they will not 
fail to remind us of their self-determining 
existence and to call our attention to the 
fact that their grievances for the most part 
are still listed under the same old headings. 

The first of these grievances is that India 
is in the empire but not of it; that Indians 
are not admitted to a basis of equality in 
any colony, dominion or commonwealth 
under the British flag. This perhaps is not 
nearly so important to the average Indian 


| politician and reformer as he pretends to 


regard it; but the humiliation and mis- 
treatment of Indians in Fiji and different 
parts of Africa, the rigid exclusion of In- 
dians from Canada and Australia, and the 
general disposition on the part of English- 
men everywhere to look upon Indians not 
as fellow citizens but as subjects are all 
themes calculated not only to move to ac- 
tive resentment the educated few but to 
appeal as well to the readily inflammable 


| passions of the ignorant multitude. 


The Native Politician’s Wants 


The politician is really much more inter- 
ested in getting within his grasp the reins 
of authority in India. He wants no longer 
to be regarded as an untrustworthy infe- 
rior; he wants to be made eligible for any 
office in the government of India; he wants 
to control taxation and to dictate the terms 
of governmental expenditure; he wants to 
reduce to a radical extent the number of 
Englishmen employed in India and to In- 
dianize all the government services, includ- 
ing the army; he wants to equalize the 
remuneration of Indians and Englishmen, 
and he wants to do it now, without regard 
to their respective qualifications or necessi- 


| ties; he wants to acquire the power within 


the empire of retaliation and reprisal against 
any other unit of the empire; and he wants 
most particularly to substitute an Indian 


| raj for the British raj, under which he 
| thinks he now suffers the humiliation of a 


too apparent subjugation. 

His terms sound fair enough, but the 
trouble is that he himself is not yet pre- 
pared to meet them, and that as regards 
the great body of the people his declared 
sentiments are mostly insincere, and in- 
spired by a far less genuine sympathy than 


| the British overlords are ready and willing 


now to express in actual performance. 
It is necessary, if I am to convey any- 


| thing approaching a true picture of the 


situation, to lapse into light-mindedness to 
the extent of a few paragraphs, and to begin 
by saying that the grievance of the Indians 
from which practically all other grievances 
emanate—and this regardless of the tre- 
mendous economic and political problems 
involved—is that no Indian in India is ever 
permitted to enjoy a sense of social equality 
with any Englishman in India. An. Eng- 
lishman may be anything but an English 
gentleman—and Englishmen are proud of 
the fact that the word ‘‘gentleman”’ can- 
not be adequately translated into any 


Septer 
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not only invited him to her house but went 
with him one day to have tea in his own 
home. This was too much for the good 
ladies of the British colony. Why, the 
young man was a mere nobody, even among 
Indians! They held an indignation meet- 
ing, or at least managed in some way to 
communicate their disapproval one to an- 
other; after which they practically all 
called on the offending American for the 
express purpose of giving her the benefit 
of their superior knowledge of what was and 
what was not regarded as good form in the 
social circle of which she had become a 
part. They were perfectly brutal about it, 
and said without any equivocation that if 
she began to associate with Indians in any 
but the most formal manner she would lose 
her opportunity to.associate with anybody 
else. When she told me about it she ex- 
pressed herself in terms of burning indigna- 
tion, and being an American enjoying the 
rare privilege—for her—of talking with an 
American, I think she found considerable 
relief in unburdening herself, 

The Britisher cannot help it. He seldom 
asserts his superiority by actual declaration; 
perhaps he is hardly ever conscious of any 
feeling of superiority; but in everything he 
does, in his general attitude and in his 
everyday discriminations in -his own favor, 
he definitely places the Indian of whatever 
rank on a level beneath him. But if it 
would afford any comfort to any Indian I 
might point out that the Englishman often 
manages somehow to convey to many of us 
that he tolerates us rather than seeks asso- 
ciation with us. 

One of the mistakes we have not made in 
the Philippine Islands, by the way, has 
been to permit racial distinctions to influ- 
ence our conduct toward the Philippine 
people. No Filipino of the class with which 
Americans would naturally come in social 
contact can complain that as a general rule 
he has ever been treated with anything but 
sincere courtesy and respect, a courtesy 
and respect that were never forced, but 
had their impulse in a genuine sense on the 
part of Americans of his right in his own 
country to a realization of pride in himself 
and his nationality; though I am reminded 
that a few American roughnecks in the 
early days thought it was part of their 
job to be abusive in their treatment of the 
humbler goo-goos, as they were in the habit 
of calling their brown brethren. They were 
fond of inflicting corporal punishment on 
their Filipino servants and did not hesitate 
to knock the poor Filipino taos about with 
entire unconcern and inexcusable brutality. 
But a remedy was soon provided in the form 
of a law, after the promulgation of which 
it jolly well cost a white man fifty dollars 
to so much as lay his hand in anger upon a 
Filipino. And that was that. 


Two Policies Compared 


There existed in the Philippines many of 


the same differences between Filipinos and | 


Americans in habits, manners and customs 
that exist in India between Englishmen and 
Indians; but it must be that either we are 
more adaptable than the British or that in 
the case of the Philippines we were some- 


what shamefaced in our inconsistency as | 
republican imperialists and sought to cover | 


our embarrassment with an assumed suay- 
ity and camaraderie—which is not true at 
all. Neither have I got my tongue in my 
cheek, though I must say I hardly know 
where to put it. The American soldiers 
fighting in the insurrection, which was 
really a continuation of the Filipino war of 
independence against Spain, put our orig- 
inal intention into song, and they sang it 
for the most part as good-naturedly as they 
shot at insurrectos. We had no imperial- 
istic designs. According to the soldiers, we 
were there “beneath the starry flag, to 
ciyilize them with the Krag, then return us 
to our own beloved home.” 

The unavoidable complications and ines- 
capable responsibilities that have made it 
impossible so far for us to carry out the 
final important detail of our declared pur- 
pose are almost identical with the complica- 
tions and responsibilities by which England 
is debarred from the remotest chance of 
getting out of India. But I do believe, to be 
quite serious, that if England had pursued 
in India more or less the same policy that 
we have pursued in the Philippines, with 
the differences, of course, necessitated by 
the vast dissimilarities in the problems pre- 
sented, but with the same general inten- 
tion, England would not now be dealing 
with a situation which may develop graver 
aspects than anybody cares to contemplate. 
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The mere matter of social equality may 
seem at a casual glance to be very unim- 
portant; but where sovereignty is imposed 
by a stronger nation upon a weaker it iney- 
itably influences the whole relationship 
between the governors and the governed. 
But, as I have said, in our attitude toward 
the Filipinos we were never actuated by 
expediency. In the first place we liked the 
Filipinos. You see, I lived among them for 
five years, so I know what I am talking 
about. We liked them and were interested 
in what they did as well as in the way they 
did it. We joined in their recreations and 
taught them by degrees to excel in some 
of ours. 

Moreover, there was always a frank recog- 
nition on our part that the islands belonged 
to them and not to us; so not only was 
all legislation designed to enhance their 
interests but they were admitted to a very 
large share in governmental administra- 
tion from the very beginning of our asso- 
ciation with them. The chief justice of the 
supreme court was always a Filipino and 
there were always two other Filipinos on 
the supreme bench, while more Filipinos 
than Americans were appointed as judges 
in the lower courts throughout the islands. 
There were as many Filipinos as Americans 
on the commission, a commissionership, next 
to the governor-generalship, being the high- 
est office in the gift of the government, while 
the commissioner who held the portfolio 
of Finance and Justice was always a Fili- 
pino. And what is more important to men- 
tion in making a comparison between our 
course in the Philippines and the British 
policy in India, for the same kind of service 
the Filipino has always received the same 
kind of remuneration that was granted to 
the American. 

But that is getting deeper into my com- 
parison than I intended to go. My original 
thought was simply of the social relation- 
ship between Filipinos and Americans, 
which wasreally instituted by Mr. Taft, and 
which obtained throughout subsequent 
administrations up to 19138, reaching its 
finest expression perhaps under the splen- 
did influence and genuine friendliness of 
Mr. Forbes. 


The Obstacle of Native Customs 


It was the sort of thing that would be 
unthinkable in India, I suppose; though I 
surely must point out that the fault is not 
altogether British. The difficulty is that in 
writing about India one is not unlikely to 
forget that there is such a being as an Indian 
woman. I am thinking, of course, only of 
the higher classes of people, and the high- 
class Indian woman is almost invariably in 
purdah—that is, shut away for life in the 
inner recesses of her own home or com- 
pelled when she ventures into the street to 
do so under an all-enveloping veil or a gro- 
tesque garment of white muslin which 
makes her look like a perambulating ghost 
caught out in daylight and rather afraid of 
it. There is veiled timidity in her every 
gesture. 

If an Englishman dines in an Indian 
house he dines with men alone; and his wife 
cannot be asked to accompany him, be- 
cause the wife of his host cannot sit at table 
with him. This would naturally make so- 
cial intercourse between the two races 
somewhat difficult, would it not? When 
an Indian is invited into an Englishman’s 
home he certainly is invited on terms 
of social equality, however temporary or 
merely expedient these terms may be; but 
no Englishwoman can be blamed for not 
wanting to invite a man to her house whose 
house she cannot enter except to visit its 
women in the deep mysteries of purdah 
and whose wife she is not permitted to in- 
clude in the invitation. Then, too, an 
Indian who is himself quite acceptable 
from a social point of view, in that he may 
be rich and of ancient lineage, is as likely as 
not to have a wife who is not more than 
nine or ten or twelve or fifteen years old 
and who sits on the floor and feeds her 
pretty little face with her dainty little, dirty 
little fingers, and who knows less about 
everything except life itself and its grosser 
realities than the average four-year-old in 
any other country. 

What are you going to do about it? The 
truth is that when you attempt deliberately 
to make out a case against the British in 
India, be you ever so solemn and serious 


about it, you encounter a good many ob- 


stacles in the nature of embarrassing facts 
which have a way of weakening most of 
your arguments. But I shall go on and do 
my best and pretty soon I shall get to their 
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of duties amounting to 70 and 80 per cent 
of their value. This necessitated, in the 
interest of the British merchant, the dis- 
couragement of weaving in India and the 
adoption of measures calculated to increase 
the production of raw materials with which 
to meet the consequent rapid increase of 
the weaving industry in England. 

The spinning wheel and the loom disap- 
peared from the general scheme of things 
so far as the Indians were concerned, and 
the millions of skilled artisans who had 
lived from generation to generation upon 
their output were forced to scatter broad- 
cast over the land and to take their places 
for the most part in the ranks of the con- 
sistently despoiled and forever oppressed 
nonlandowning cultivators of a none too 
friendly soil. Nor could the people retaliate 
by imposing duties, however light, on im- 
ports from England. The people had no 
voice in their own government, and the 
British government of India yielded to the 
demand in England for free access to 
the colossal Indian market for all goods of 
British manufacture. 


India’s War Tribute 


And now I find that I am in too deep to 
get out in the course of this article with 
everything said and accounted for. The 
story is too long and its details are too 
numerous. I had in mind the fact that 
Indians attribute to certain British eco- 
nomic inconsistencies and financial impo- 
sitions all their woes and disabilities, and I 
meant to follow a few causes down to their 
too glaringly apparent effects; but I shall 
have to make it a story to be continued. 
One wants to know why an agricultural 
people with a sufficient acreage on the 
earth’s surface to support it in comfort, ac- 
cording to the concept of comfort of its 
vast majority, should have been reduced in 
the day and generation of men now living 
to such conditions as are exemplified in a 
toll of death from starvation of approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 since the benevolent 
and good Victoria became the first British 
sovereign of its empire. One wants to know 
why poverty in India and the debasing in- 
fluences and effects of poverty are the grav- 
est problems with which the government of 
India has now to deal. One wants to know 
why the British raj, instead of hovering 
over India as an unassailable and inacces- 
sible element, does not oftener or more 
successfully descend like a great Harun-al- 
Rashid to mingle with the masses it controls 
and to redress their wrongs in humble 
recognition of their rights. 

The chief complaint of Indians along 
economic lines is that India is bled white 
year after year for purposes which have to 
do solely with the extension or consolida- 
tion of British authority in different parts 
of the world with which India can have no 
direct concern. It is pointed out that for 
enforced participation in wars abroad dur- 
ing England’s era of expansion before the 
Great War, India contributed not only the 
lives of thousands of men but treasure as 
well in actual tribute to the extent of more 
than $500,000,000 in direct payment for 
foreign military operations, while for main- 
taining peace within India today—along 
with a scientific frontier on the northwest 
border against possible incursions from 
what the Indians believe to be improbably 
hostile neighbors—nearly one-half the rev- 
enue of the empire is annually expended. 
Yet in such connections England has never 
done anything except that which immediate 
necessity seemed to demand; and England 
has always been right. 

I am confined to the final observation 
that measures for the maintenance of a too 
vast empire may often have to be taken at 
the expense of the well-being of the peoples 
held in imperial subjugation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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financial feet. Kansas, only a part of whose 
banks entered the guaranty system, has 
enough claims from depositors of failed 
banks to wipe out its fund of nearly $1,000,- 
000 and will require more assessments. 
North Dakota, whose financial experience 
has been particularly severe, has some 
$4,000,000 yet due to depositors from its 
guaranty fund without any very clear plan 
for meeting it. Texas and Nebraska levied 
sufficient assessments to meet all losses 
sustained, but both states have somewhat 
limited the fund’s obligation. 

It is notable that in all these states the 
national banks have fared much better 
than the state banks. Whether because of 
stricter supervision or because of the direct 
responsibility which discountenanced too 
liberal loans, or because they have a larger 
commercial business and less agricultural 
loans, they showed remarkable stability, 
despite the deflation in values and the con- 
sequent shrinkage in deposits. 

The important thing is, however, that 
no legislative scheme can supersede the 
personal equation in country banking. The 
institution that takes fewest chances is the 
one that has least embarrassment. As the 
banks beat back to normal it is likely that 
they will realize this more fully and place 
less dependence on outside influence and 
more on the intrinsic principles of finance— 
and this despite the constant supply of 
theories proposed by embryonic statesmen 
who have never managed banks. 

Looking ahead, the country banker sees 
a new competition, created by Congress 
when it provided for the establishment of 
agricultural-credit corporations. Though 
these require a capital of $250,000, they 
also enjoy privileges that seem to the local 
banker fraught with possibilities unfavor- 
able to his interests. They have authority 
“to make advances upon, to discount, to 
rediscount and to sell or negotiate, with or 
without its guaranty, notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange and to accept drafts or bills 
of exchange.” There is, to be sure, a re- 
striction of their operations to agricultural 
purposes and toa maturity up to three years; 
but they may also dealin government bonds, 
serve as fiscal agents, hold and convey real 
estate, lend on realty mortgages and act as 
trustees. This catalogue of powers covers 
practically everything that may be done by 
the ordinary bank except receive deposits, 
and this might be accomplished by estab- 
lishing a small state bank in connection 
with the corporation. 


The Bankers’ New Problem 


The country banker sees in this new 
group of credit associations a menace to his 
own business because of their freedom from 
many requirements placed on his opera- 
tions, while at the same time the corpora- 
tion has access to the Federal Reserve 
system for accommodations, and also the 
agricultural-credit banks, created at the 
same time by Congress and capitalized by 
the government treasury. Relieved from 
costly provisions as to keeping of funds, 
and without provision against establishing 
branches, it is taken as a new phase of 
agricultural finance, with many oppor- 
tunities that have been beyond the vision of 
the country banker. 

These corporations are not yet well 
under way, but it is expected that many 
will be formed before the end of the year. 
Hence rural bankers are pondering the 
new problem. 

Shall they try to meet the lower rates 
made possible in these latest competitors, 
or shall they form similar associations in 
order to share in the advantages? A third 
course is seriously discussed—asking Con- 
gress so to modify the law as to eliminate 
the connection of the associations with the 
Federal Reserve system and compel the 
associations to depend on their own re- 
sources, subjecting them to the same rules 
as to protection of funds and making their 
expenses more nearly equal those of the 
banks. This latter course, in the present 
attitude of the Congress, probably would 
be difficult, unless it can be shown—as some 
financial authorities believe—that there is 
involved in the law danger of overextension 
of credit and possibility of bringing about 
unfair conditions for banks of the agricul- 
tural sections, sigan 
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Whether because of past 
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that the cost of membership 
advantages, thestate banker- 
the vast majority of rural 
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last Congress by reducir 
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Two other forms of financial operation 
loom as shadows on his future and give to 
rural bankers some concern. One of these is 
branch banking. Insomestates has come the 
establishment in communities outside the 
location of a strong central bank of branch 
offices operating as parts of the home bank. 
Efforts to make such procedure illegal have 
been begun energetically by the rural bank- 
ers, who declare it means injury to their 
business and a limitation to their useful- 
ness. They have seen the effect of chain 
stores on the mercantile business of their 
towns and believe that the same result will 
visit the banking fraternity from the form- 
ing of branches of city banks in the country 
villages. 

The argument of the branch-bank pro- 
ponents is that thereby may be placed at 
the service of the small town the entire re- 
sources of the central institution and thus 
may be financed undertakings that would 
overtax the ability of the local concerns. 
But the country banker says this is en- 
tirely beside the question. He declares that 
taking of funds out of the community and 
sending them to the city lessens the capi- 
tal available for everyday needs and tends 
to retard the town’s development. Any- 
how, he can obtain plenty of financial 
support from his city correspondent for all 
legitimate requirements. 

Few outside its management realize just 
how jealous is the bank of influences that 
lessen the deposit account, thereby lower- 
ing the capacity for loans and incidentally 
affecting earnings. Take a bank with 
$250,000 deposits and within a few weeks— 
as happened in 1922—a third is drawn out 
by depositors, compelling the banker to ob- 
tain from borrowers sufficient to maintain 
its legal reserve in cash or equivalent. 
Every check cashed for investment is eyed 
with regret. Even investment in govern- 
ment savings securities seems to the banker 
a loss, for that money goes out of the com- 
munity for a long period. The money that 
goes for motor cars says good-by if it be 
paid west of the Mississippi River, for not 
even the material from which cars are 
manufactured is purchased in the plains 
country. The indirect benefit of furnishing 
a consuming industrial class for the farm- 
er’s products of course exists, but directly 


' and for immediate need the bank sees a 


lessening of its financial strength. During 
the past three years all the purchase of 
tax-free securities by the canny capitalists, 
large and small, has been against the 
local bank, while reduced farm income has 
made a drain on deposits. Little wonder 
that it has been a road beset with anxiety. 


The Coéperative-Bank Idea 


Then there is the biennial appearance in 
the legislatures of the interior states of the 
codperative-banking idea. This has come 
as the logical outgrowth of the codperative 
elevators and stores sprinkled over the farm 
country, together with much propaganda 


_ in political circles. The store experience has 


been rather costly to stockholders, the fail- 
ures having resulted usually because of inex- 
perienced management and too many bosses. 

The theory that a codperative concern 
can be managed at less expense and sell 


| at lower prices than established firms has 


been tried in nearly every community of 
The experiment with 
a mercantile establishment, argues the 
banker, injures by its failure only the per- 
sons who have invested their savings. To 
apply the same experiment to banking 
would weaken the whole financial struc- 
ture if no better success were attained than 
by the trade undertakings. But a consid- 
erable following advocates codperative 
banks, their formation to be legalized by 
the states and their management and capi- 
talization to be much more liberal than are 
those of the regulation bank. Already, it is 
declared, there are more banks than needed, 
and the frequency with which consolida- 
tions are being made indicates that the 
service of the community does not demand 
further expansion of numbers. 

Thus far the movement has not suc- 
ceeded in securing legislation for this ex- 
periment; but you never can tell what a 


legislature or a governor, elected in re- 
sponse to an excited constituency’s ideas, 
will do. It seems likely that the codperative 


bank threat will continue to haunt the 
banker along with the other possibilities in 
legislative action. The banking laws are al- 
ready sufficiently voluminous, and men who 
have established and maintained their insti- 
tutions under them cannot consider with 
equanimity afurtheraddition tothestatutes, 
especially in making entrance to the bank- 
ing field easier rather than more difficult. 

When the financiers predicted three years 
as the minimum period in which a return 
could come to the farm country, they were 
basing their idea on the slow steps by which 
a producer in these days of low price levels for 
farm products can lay aside enough to meet 
obligations incurred in more buoyant times. 
The difference between the country bank’s 
customers and those of the city institution 
lies in the method by which the former 
must liquidate any indebtedness. Not by 
shrewd trading or by accrued value, such 
as may be secured in a rising stock market, 
does the producer make headway. He 
must plant, harvest and market a crop—a 
full year’s work; or he must wait on the 


natural increase of herds, unless he specu- | ff 


lates in livestock, as does his city brother in 
paper stock certificates. 
to the limit of his credit in prosperous 
times he must meet the payment in pres- 
ent times with less margin of gain—or, as 
is claimed by the producer himself, often 
none at all. 

The first year the banker is lenient; the 
second he manages to pull along, despite 
the load of unpaid notes; but about the 
third year comes a show-down. This has 
been a year of show-down with some cus- 
tomers and the time when others have 
caught up with the deficit in their balance. 
The Government in setting thirty-six 
months as the limit of agricultural loans on 
chattel security recognizes this cycle. 


Unappreciated Advice 


Probably the bank is strong enough— 
that is, has laid aside enough earnings dur- 
ing its existence—to be able to charge off 
debts that have finally been proved un- 
collectible; possibly some means, such as 
transferring the current loan to capital 
loan, will be undertaken by the farmer, 
placing a long-term real-estate mortgage on 
his land and with the proceeds paying the 
bank obligation. If the bank be unable to 
meet its depositors’ calls and cannot collect 
its loans, it puts up a sign stating that it 
has turned over its affairs to the State or 
Federal Banking Department. 

Because of the advantage of large cap- 
ital, consolidation of banks has become 
advisable in many communities, to the ad- 
vantage of customers. The ability to with- 
stand losses is enhanced and borrowers are 
given more time in which to readjust their 
affairs. This has been one outcome of the 
pinch of the three-year cycle just ending. 
On the whole, the situation has been fairly 
well ironed out in the country banks; and 
when the returns of the 1923 harvest have 
been utilized, even though there be a dis- 
appointing profit margin for the producer, 
they ought to see more daylight in their 
actual condition than before. They have 
mostly taken their losses and survived; 
a few found definitely their inability to 
weather the trial. Likewise they have 
learned to say no to the borrower, and 
mean it. 

This advising the borrower, however, is 
a most thankless task. Everybody likes 
to blame someone else for any untoward 
event that happens to him. In finance it 
is easy to blame the banker. The wheat 
raiser who was in debt to his bank $2000 
when wheat was $2.65 a bushel, and was 
urged to sell his 1000 bushels, pay his debts 
and have a little besides, usually resented 
it. He thought the banker wanted to pre- 
vent him from getting three dollars a 
bushel, and held to his grain. When finally 
he sold it for $1.50 a bushel or less, and, 
after paying out all its return, still was 
owing the institution, did he remember the 
good advice he had received? He did not— 
usually. He somehow blamed the financial 
interests for the failure of grain prices to 
reach his dream level. Wheat is going to 
market this autumn out in the little coun- 
try towns of the grain belt at about seventy 
to eighty cents a bushel, and the bins on 
farms hold tens of thousands of bushels of 
last year’s crop which could have been sold 
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for more than a dollar a bushel; but advice 
had no effect. 

So it is doubtful if all the experience of 
the past three years has actually made the 
bank customer in the farm country any 


_ more amenable to advice. He figures out 


crop conditions for himself, has faith in 
some panaceas offered by leaders who plan 
to control the output of the country—if not 
of the world—and hopes for some dispensa- 
tion of Providence that will make his crop 
more valuable, never thinking that per- 
haps the reason for the low price is that he 
is raising too much wheat. Demands for 


| government price fixing occasionally arise, 


but it is to the credit of the producer that 
he is not listening to the siren voice of that 
proposed remedy. 

Whatever the errors of judgment, and 


| whatever poor bargains made during the 
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early period of our readjustment, the coun- 
try banker has on the whole gained head- 
way. He has learned the hard lesson of 


| caution and has passed on some of his 


knowledge to his customers. To preserve 
the integrity of his community’s welfare 
he has pledged his own resources, borrowed 
money to loan for community development 
and has fought a good fight. Steadily the 
load of frozen loans has lightened, and 
though the three-year cycle has not been 
long enough to clear away entirely the 
débris resulting from deflation’s storm, the 
way is clearer. 

Banking departments have aided in every 
way the struggling institutions and often 
by their leniency have maintained sta- 


| bility. 


Criticism has been free because of seeming 
celinquencies in living up to the letter of 


| the law by banking boards and commis- 


sioners; yet the end has usually justified 
the means and helpfulness has proved its 
worth. Henceforth it is not going to be so 
much a problem of tiding oyer depression 


| as of building on a foundation equal to any 


strain that may arise. The rural bank can 
but reflect its locality’s progress, and though 


| cautionand conservative action will preserve 
| the bank’s integrity, even these cannot 
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eliminate the element of the producer’s 
lessened income. The problem is not com- 
plicated; it is, indeed, very simple—and 
perhaps because it is so simple the banker 
who has never passed through a period of 
depression is the more likely to overstep 
the limits of absolute safety and complete 
solvency. 

The country banker is not opposing 
Federal legislation or Federal machinery 
for extension of agricultural credit; indeed, 
he welcomes any effort that will enable the 
producer to finance his inevitably slow 
movement of income—if the new institu- 
tions can provide this without encourage- 
ment to undue borrowing. Certainly, he 
does feel that we must lessen rather than 
increase obligations if farm operations are 
to be reéstablished firmly. Toward this 
end he is now bending his own efforts. He 
does ask, however, that there be no ham- 
pering influences that will weaken the 
bank’s ability to serve its community. 
With these excluded, he has no doubt 
concerning the return of normal financial 
conditions. 

Just where the country banker’s path 
leads in the next cycle is to be determined. 
If through better system of production 
and by reduction of costs intervening be- 
tween the producer and consumer the 
farmer can evolve methods insuring a fair 
profit on his operations, the bank will bene- 
fit. If there be also freedom from a com- 
petition that makes it more difficult to 
maintain the institution’s position, either 
through lessening its deposits or under- 
mining its established form of rediscounting 
and its handling of loans, its progress is 
assured. Desirous of the strictest super- 
vision and entirely complaisant to all reg- 
ulations that make for safety, the country 
bank seeks earnestly to perform its function 
incommunity growth. If it fails it is because 
of inefficient management or of exterior 
causes. Striving faithfully to overcome 
every vestige of the former, the. banker 
hopes the latter may not affect the financial 
structure he has so laboriously built and in 
which he takes pride. 
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(not tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening felt 
which has been previously glued to the bare floor boards. 
The felt takes up expansion and contraction and gives you a 
permanent, waterproof, good-looking floor. The added serv- 
ice and wear this method gives are well worth the extra cost. 


Old Dik Ceiger gives you Cece cleanliness - 

ins the bathroom and all through the house. This means — 
bsolutely clean, not only free from visible dirt, but from 

: hidden impurities as well. Evening y you clean with it 


therefore, i is wholesome and sanitary. 


> 


Thes secret of the éhocpuchies: ane DP eecy of Old 
Dutch lies in the character of its fine particles, which are 
free from hard, jagged grit. They are flat-shaped, made 


that way by nature. They erase the dirt without i injuring. 
the surface, and do not scratch or grind it off like sharp 


_ grit. Being flat, they do a greater amount of cleaning, 
a easier and better, than anything else you can buy. 


io Old Dutch won’t harm the hands Be suse it 


- contains no lye or acids. For convenience, keep a can in 


the- bathroom as well as the kitchen. There is nothing 
& lik Old Dutch for perfect cleanliness. 
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Walking, standing, or sitting, the man who wears 
47” ®uppenheimer good clothes gets the full benefit of style that is tailored 
by) 


into the garment. 
They drape gracefully with every reach and turn of the body. 
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i {D—which is not 
r/l{name of course— 
1 of the most plea- 
tand comfortable 
of he United States. 
til advantages of a 
| and fine old trees; 
wed advantage of 
d) easure-loving citi- 


lid eomfort, even 
dad; stately houses 
a's. There are clubs 
tiand a museum; 
ir es, flower gardens 
gists to be patron- 
shts to see; golf, 
dancing, skating, 
n motorboats in 
| e Hundred Need- 
(ristmastime. 
a of these blessings, 
lca was terribly dis- 
ead been given too 
n. Everything that 
e want—beauty, 
n all her own, mar- 
it, pearl necklace — 
r(m; honeymoon in 
sing; home again; 
éablished customs, 
bid, comfort, sect- 
| 
ye Gwynne amused 
e odeling and redec- 
ai] house, which had 
en ctly just as it was. 
1.0 amedieval mon- 
iu someone had told 
0 ‘ed like a medieval 
lg refectory tables 
a(as and stone floors 
d sticks and not one 
cuir. Her portrait, 
¢ artist, blond hair 
rim down tight over 
_ und-necked, long- 
</lvet dress; plump, 
1, hite hands clasped 
‘t large, solemn and 
téng, greenish blue 
einot a bubble of 
njsh laughter rising 
—is presentment of 
antique-framed, 
iche with tall can- 
_ And Oliver, at 
| (wn and worshiped. 
S| t in droves because 
nt_ them to wear vio- 


t }ar Gwynne joined 
d/om, in quick suc- 
rarden Club, the 

Association, the 


by Subscription 


By ALEXANDER 


TLLUS TRATED Bake CHA RLTLUES D. MITCHELE 


the audience was chiefly interested 
in discovering how few of the mem- 
bers had really Greek legs. There 
was a remarkable amount of blank 
verse and grease paint and Japa- 
nese lanterns and scenery made 
out of unbleached muslin. But the 
very best thing about the club 
was the unlimited opportunity it 
afforded its members to wear cos- 
tumes. To those who have too 
many inhibitions, and to those 
who have not enough, costumes 
are a boon. 

Gwynne appeared in medieval 
dress, with her wonderful hair 
down; in a chiffon veil, with her 
wonderful hair down; as a Pier- 
rette, with her wonderful hair up— 
but it was to tumble down later 
as a mermaid, needless to say, 
with wonderful golden locks; as a 
houri; as Monna Vanna, but com- 
pletely dressed under the cloak— 
Oliver had insisted on that; as 
Iseult le Blonde; as Melisande— 
all with her hair down. And then 
one day Gwynne became violently 
bored with the club, her own fa- 
mous tresses and the audiences of 
friends who came because they 
had to and went out in the inter- 
mission to drink enough to give 
them courage for the next four 
acts. 

The following year Gwynne 
amused herself by quarreling with 
Oliver. Now an occasional quarrel 
is the very salt of love, but too 
much salt is worse than too much 
sugar. So Oliver went away on 
business for three months and 
thought that things would be bet- 
ter when he came back. But they 
were not. Gwynne had transferred 
her angry boredom from him to 
the whole town of Midland, it is 
true; but that did not make her 
any kinder. She had moved all 
her belongings over to the east 
wing and had given herself some 
very comfortable chairs; but Oli- 
ver soon understood that he was 
not invited to sit in them. And 
the pout, which Oliver had thought 
adorable when it appeared occa- 
sionally on Gwynne’s fresh rosy 
mouth, was becoming permanent; 
and all the laughter with which 
her eyes used to fill, as a spring 
bubbles up perpetually with clear 
water, was gone. And this was a 
pity, for Gwynne was only twenty- 


Gwynne Sheldon Was Terribly Dissatisfied. She Had Been Given Too Jiuch three—the most perfect age for a 


€#1e, Pen and Ink, the Friends of Music, Paint Pot and Palette, the Little 
t! Poor, the Batik Workers and Ye Handy Crafte Shoppe, until at last 
2 Jat she had found herself in the Quest-of-Beauty Club. 

* |t, as its name might indicate, a hairdresser’s establishment, but a club 
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istic yearnings, of whatever sort, might find outlet. Indeed, at a later 
fant period, Gwynne habitually spoke of the club’s members as the 
at first she was tremendously impressed. The yearners did things— plays 


nis, and moonlight garden fétes where poems were read—poems by the 


an bal 


§ masquiés—solo dances by the members—and the Greek drama, where 
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woman. At that time a pretty 
woman is like a little greenish blond apple just reddening in the sun. But Gwynne 
drooped like a little apple that won’t ripen; and Oliver, who loved her even more than 
he wanted her love, became willing to do anything to make Gwynne not his but herself 
again. 

Then one. horrible February afternoon, when the whole outdoors was muddy slush 
and everybody indoors was having influenza, Gwynne seemed to come back to herself 
with a bound. At least, Aunt Fannie thought so when she saw Gwynne rush into her 
boudoir, all rosy and sparkling-eyed again, bringing in cold, clean air on her fur coat 
and on the chilly lips which kissed Aunt Fannie. 
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Gwynne had walked all the way 
across town to Aunt Fannie’s house, 
which was a smoke-discolored ances- 
tral mansion in the oldest part of the 
city. Business houses were going up 
all around it; and even the iron- 
fenced grass plot was sooty. But 
Aunt Fannie wouldn’t move. She 
kept her blinds drawn against both 
dirt and curiosity, and held her head 
very high as she stepped out to her 
old-fashioned carriage, stared at by 
the invaders. 

“Midland has too little atmosphere 
as it is,’’ she would say. ‘‘I shall not 
be the first to destroy any part of it.” appt 

The downstairs rooms were is | 4 
gloomy; but Aunt Fannie re- VA 
ceived her intimates in her ps 
second-floor sitting room, ee 
which she alone in Midland had w 4 
the courage to call a boudoir. v- 
She had had the courage, too, 
to decorate it just as she chose— i 
with lemon yellow and mauve- ‘ 
striped taffeta hangings and a ae 
chaise longue covered in mauve 2 
taffeta, lavishly frilled with 
lace and heaped with dainty 
and frivolous cushions. And 
Aunt Fannie would lie upon 
this chaise longue—which 
seemed to those of her gen- 
eration entirely unsuited to a 
respectable maiden lady of ad- 
vanced years—and display her 
pretty little foot and ankle. 
With a face like the good Queen 
Victoria’s, Aunt Fannie had 
the coquettish figure of a lit- 
tle French marquise, and the 
dainty arching foot and plump 
leg of Marie Antoinette. Her 
hair was gray. Aunt Fannie 
had long ago relinquished ro- 
mance, but she still insisted on 
the charms that were rightfully 
hers. 

Gwynne’s appearance —or 
rather the admiration it ex- 
cited—was a perpetual and 
fascinating puzzle to Aunt Fan- 
nie. She lay back on the chaise 
longue and stared at her niece, 
who was getting herself out of 
her wraps in much the same 
fashion that a careless puppy 
shakes his wet coat. Certainly 
Gwynne seemed pretty, but 
just what was it that made 
her so? Tall child, she had no 
figure! Aunt Fannie, who pos- 
sessed a definitely defined feminine form, could not admit 
that Gwynne had a figure. In her outdoor clothes she 
looked boyish; and her rosy face, under a round felt hat, 
was little-boyish. Her hands and feet, though well shaped, 
were much larger than Aunt Fannie’s; and though she 
might be considered graceful—in the modern manner, as 
if one had no spine—she could never, for all her height, 
be considered stately. No woman, thought Aunt Fannie 
with quiet satisfaction, can be really stately who has not 
a truly womanly figure. Aunt Fannie was only five feet 
two, but she knew that she had presence. 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried as Gwynne bent double to 
unstrap her galoshes. ‘‘Those dreadful, dreadful things! 
How can you wear them?” 

“T walked—across the park. It’s rivers of melting snow, 
\unt Fannie,” explained Gwynne, coming up more flushed 
and bright-eyed than ever. 

“In my time,” said Aunt Fannie solemnly, “a girl would 
rather have died—yes, died—than make her feet look so 
big and hideous—so ungainly!” 

Her own feet, small as they were, were always squeezed 
into satin slippers a size smaller, with stockings thin as 
breath. To suffer colds and torture seemed to Aunt Fannie 
the normal lot of women. 

“Well, you people were lots crazier about men than we 
are,’ replied Gwynne impudently. That was why Aunt 
Fannie loved her—she never paid the proper respect to age. 

“There is a great deal more scandal now,” observed 
Aunt Fannie. “How do you account for that?” 

“That’s just the reason,” replied Gwynne, lying back in 
a huge easy-chair and reaching for the chocolates, which 
were always to be found conveniently placed in that 
boudoir. 

“Please explain yourself,” said Aunt Fannie, settling 
down for a good chat, and hoping for something sensa- 
tional. 
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She Glared at Eva Resentfully, This Thin Girl, and in a Tone of Sharp Annoyance 
Exclaimed, “‘Well, Miss Grahame! So I’ve Found You—at Last!”’ 


“Men make all the scandals. I mean, they do all the 
howling about them. If you pretend you’re just crazy 
about a man, he doesn’t much care what you do. That’s 
where you people were slick—pretending! Or maybe you 
could love then. I don’t know.” 

“Do you mean to say that it’s impossible for the modern 
woman to love?” cried Aunt Fannie, stimulated. 

“T’ve never been in love.” 

“But—Oliver ik 

“Oh, well, I must have thought so; and then everybody 


was marrying that year. There’s nothing really wrong. 


Oliver’s been a perfect peach. But I came over to tell you, 
Aunt Fannie, I’m leaving him this afternoon.” 

“What?” 

“On the four-o’clock train. I’m taking Delia.” . 

“Taking Delia and leaving Oliver?’’ 

“Surely, Aunt Fannie, you don’t expect Oliver to hook 
me up? Only I haven’t any hooks now. They slip on over 
my head.” 

“T suppose you are joking, Gwynne.” 

“You know I simply loathe humor.” 

oe But ee ed 

“Please don’t exclaim. It’s sucha bore. Just sit quietly 
and I'll tell you. Don’t think you’ve got to interrupt and 
say the proper thing.” 

“Really, Gwynne, you are very rude.” 

“Yes, I know, Aunt Fannie. But let’s take all my faults 
for granted; then we can get on faster. I needn’t have 
walked over at all, you know—I could have written.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“That’s more sensible—New York.” 
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“Oh, then that’s all right,” said Aunt Fannie, y a 
of relief. .“‘ People will only think you have ZONE or | 
spring clothes.” 

“Not when I stay.” 

“You aren’t going to live in New York!” 

“Aunt Fannie, you’d better sit up and hold on sc 
thing. I have bad news for you. Shall I break it nt] 
just tell you straight out?” 

“You’re eloping with somebody!” cried Aun Par 
turning pale with pleasure. 

“What an old-fashioned idea!’’ replied- Gwyn 
noyed. ‘It’s just like you.” | 

“Well, Iam extremely glad that I was wrong,’ \sge 
Aunt Fannie virtuously. 

“Oh, no, you won’t be—when you hear, nth 

s 


e, 


ting social suicide in another way—I’m going ont 
Very unexpectedly Aun 
burst out laughing. 
“Oh, I thought you’d ag 
of that nonsense in that elul 
with the ridiculous name,”) 
“All right,” said Gwynn get 
up. “I know I’ve made per 
idiot of myself in this towr| Th 
one reason I want to go avy,” 
“Why don’t you run a 
Palm Beach for a few weel?” 
“Pd just 3 s 
bathe in sour I h 
warm weather’ — 
“Then go tian 
for the winter * 
“Can't yo 
I’m sick of mus 
myself?” ' 
Aunt Fann: loo! 
intensely wea, 
“Of all the reso 
poses, the mit ti 
some is for <spoi 
girl to pretendhat: 
wants to work I hi 
no patience wh a 
one’s worki: w 
doesn’t have ); a 
neither have orki 
people, I’ve ncced. 
“ I’m going: mn 
stage.” ; 
Aunt Fanniaugh 
again. { 
“Oh, ver! we 
Gwynne. I’mtwi 


ried.” 4 
“Why? -I te 
right, don’t Ii 
“Quite abovthe: 
erage. But tire 
simply mills 


pretty girls | N 
York trying; g 


meeT TK, 


Basar parts, I’m to. 
side e 
born on the st : 


‘ Mrs. Patrickvan 
bell. And Mrs. Leslie Carter. Belasco just jumpé at 
chance to get some really nice people.” ‘oll 

“And then you are continually being insultec AU 
Fannie went on, just as if she had not heard. | _ 

“Oh, fudge! The managers haven’t got time * 
everybody.” 

“Well, at any rate, you must know how to loo 
yourself,” said Aunt Fannie, “for there’s neve1Je 
word of scandal about you here.” 4 

‘‘Oh, I’m disgustingly moral. Perhaps if I hadi be 
Oliver and I should have got on better.” 

| aot 
he 


‘My dear, I’m sure Oliver isn’t immoral!” __ 
“That’s just it. Neither of us could get any kicol 
flirting with other people’s husbands and wives, a! 
the only amusement in Midland.” | 
“Tell me, Gwynne, just what is the trouble betwe's 
“Oh, I don’t know. The nearest I can get to us 
Oliver is serious about serious things, and I’m serio1@® 
things that aren’t.”’ 
“Surely that isn’t cause for divorce!” ! 
‘Why should we bother? I’m just going my Wa 
his.” wre 
“Then he’s agreed to let you go—for good?’ | 
“For better or for worse. No, only for six month 
we can decide what to do. Of course I shall neve! 
again; but Oliver might want to, although he very 
says now that he can never love another woman. | 
“Don’t you think you are being rather cru 
Oliver worships you.” 
“‘T don’t want to be worshiped.” . 
“He’s loved you ever since you were a li 


isn’t my fault.” 
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ne, some day you will be sorry that you have 


ia 


sight, I’m willing. I like to suffer too. But it’s 
'/t to be either glad or sorry—like I am now.” 

, Oliver is rather a bore sometimes,” said Aunt 
idndly. “I’m not the least bit interested in axes 


are all right in their own way,” replied Gwynne, 


y be fair. “But why should anyone take them seri- 


1?” 


zood heavens 


¢ ing is more boring than inventions.” 


/ 
1 
f to do?” echoed Gwynne 
aly. 

i ely must be something 
11 our blood,” said Aunt 
»,mplacently. ‘ There’s been 
i ain all through the family, 
it’s coming out again in 
may remember your Great- 
esha ——”’ 

, areme the family history!” 
yinerudely. ‘‘I don’t care 
n.out Great-aunt Jerusha.” 
{ike your poor dear great- 
a er’s heart,’’ reproved Aunt 
\ntly, enjoying sorrow. 

\I got to worry about that 
ides years?”’ 

nzlad that he cannot know 
are contemplating now, at 
said Aunt Fannie. 

2 walked across the room 
(a charming, laughing face 
ninjature of her great- 
er above the mantelpiece. 
ita Handsome old 
; 


‘$>said affectionately. “I’m 
2 four-o’clock express to 
¢: this afternoon, and to- 
} rning I shall go straight— 
—ie—stage; the wicked, 
~ 1, I do hope it is wicked !— 
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a woman of her word, 
“ went straight from the 
the Ritz, bathed and 
ind at once took a taxi to 
te Theater, 
€ can I find Mr. Burrage?” 
e( he man in the box office. 
jarrage’s offices are up- 
| replied noncommittally. 
ul went through the door he 
Gand up several flights of 
Wil she came to a little 
gite at the head of them. 
hi open door she saw a row 
leitting inside an office, in 
ling. With her custom- 
Siince, Gwynne ‘walked 
eaiting row, and leaning 
@ iling said to the girl at 
‘Is Mr. Burrage in?” 
(phant is in,’ replied the 
i. without looking up from 


a shly indirect answer an- 


1 ooked up, still calm, and 
‘ot at all impressed by 
‘S Ppearance, 

»U an appointment with 
Té2?” she asked. 

ike to make one—that 
't see me at once.” 


‘ow of serious faces met her eyes. 
emanded Gwynne of the girl. 
ant might see you,” she replied. 


il; like a suppressed giggle behind 
S¢ Gwynne to turn her head quickly. 


t’s not as if Oliver needed the money, but he’s 
the factory every day. He’s trying to invent 
” 


cried Aunt Fannie, thoroughly 
| “Don’t let him talk to me about it, whatever it 


robably won’t come to see you at all after I’ve 


ut he must, or people will talk. And I must ask 
o tell anyone else what you are trying to do.” 


At the sight of Gwynne he smiled, held out his hand, and 
exclaimed paternally, “Well, well, good morning, dear. 
Miss Grahame, isn’t it?’’ 

Too surprised to protest, Gwynne mechanically held out 
her hand and their fingers met. 

““How well you are looking, dear,” he said, giving her 
arm a little fatherly pat. 

Then, seeing the other people who were waiting, he 
nodded to them over Gwynne’s shoulder and dropped 
her hand. 

“Sorry. Nothing today,” he said kindly, addressing the 
room at large. ‘Come back next month.” 

At this announcement most of the spectators got up 
quietly and walked out; but a girl with a desperately 
strained, wild face under a shabby hat clutched the railing 
with both hands and cried: 

“Oh, Mr. Oliphant, you always say that! Honestly, 
haven’t you anything for me yet? Just the tiniest bit. 
Anything! Anything! If it isn’t to speak a word! Let 
me be part of the scenery.” 


The Desmond Girl and 
Her Kind Could Laugh 
and Sparkle, Flash Big 
Eyes at Anyone, In-« 
dulge in Easy Repartee 
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Gwynne drew back from the girl and stared at her in 
perfect amazement. How could anyone hope to get an 
engagement in such a ridiculous hat? 

But Mr. Oliphant patted the shabby girl’s shoulder just 
as paternally as he had patted Gwynne’s, and said in his 
very kind voice, “‘ We are not casting, dear. Come in next 
month.” 

“You always say that!’ 

“We are not casting anything at present, dear,”’ he re- 
peated patiently. 

“Someone told me you were going to put on a revival 
of ——”’ 

“No, dear; not at present. Come in again. There may 
be something next month.” 

The girl turned away sharply and hurried out. 

“Poor kid. Probably hasn’t had any breakfast,’’ mur- 
mured a voice at Gwynne’s side. 

Turning her head, she gazed directly into the large, soft, 
brown eyes of a Broadway actor, who looked like nothing 
in all the world so much as—a Broadway actor. He smiled 
and held out his hand with an extravagant gesture of 
delight. 

“So it is Miss Grahame!” he exclaimed in his best Eng- 
lish voice. ‘‘I wasn’t quite sure when you first came in. 
You looked a littler taller ——”’ 

“Taller?” asked Gwynne blankly, quite stupefied at 
being repeatedly called Miss Grahame. 

And for one moment she wondered if that could possibly 
be the latest Broadway slang for amateur. 

“Taller than when I saw you last,’’ her new friend ex- 
plained. ‘Perhaps it’s the new skirts. I love ’em myself. 
Always did say there was no mystery—ah—enchantment 
about those short ones, you know.” 

He laughed, looking as if he expected Gwynne to laugh 
also; then made a sudden dart in front of her, murmuring, 
“Pardon. Oh, Mr. Oliphant, may I ——” 

Mr. Oliphant, who was ponderously turning about to 
go back into his office, looked over his shoulder, 

“Sorry. Nothing today. Come back again next month,” 
he repeated automatically, and went into his office. 

“Now he’s gone,” exclaimed Gwynne, vexed at the per- 
sons who had interrupted an interview which had begun 
so promisingly. ‘Call him out again,’ she ordered 
the girl at the desk. 

“Mr. Oliphant has an appointment at 11:30,” 
replied the girl, glancing at her wrist watch. ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you, Miss Grahame?” 

“Why do you call ” Gwynne was beginning, 
when the actor interrupted her. 

“I say, you know, now we’ve met again I hope 
you won’t avoid me as you’ve done in the past,” he 
murmured, bending over Gwynne and 
giving her a tender glance which she felt 
sure had been rehearsed before the mir- 
ror. ‘Suppose we toddle over to the 
Claridge and have a bite of brunch.” 

“T’ve only had breakfast an hour ago,” 
Gwynne replied. 

“Breakfast? Surely you don’t break- 
fast!” he criedin horror. “I simply can’t 
touch anything but a cup of tea brought 
to my bedside.” 

“Oh, I can’t either if I’ve had too 
many cocktails the night before:’’ 

He gave her an offended stare. 

“Tt is vulgar to eat breakfast,” he 
stated coldly. ‘Especially the American 
breakfast. I only take a cup of tea 
in bed.” 

“Yes, you told me,” Gwynne 
interrupted; but he went on with 
imperturbable enthusiasm: 

“My man brings me a cup of 
tea in bed. Then I bathe and 
shave ——” 

“Not really!’ 

“Put on my dressing gown 4 

“How nice of you to give me all 
these little intimate details!’”’ ex- 
claimed Gwynne with pretended 
enthusiasm. ‘‘This Miss Grahame 
must be a reporter,’ she said to 
herself. “I suppose he thinks I’m 
interviewing him.” 

Hi my dressing gown,” he 
continued, seemingly oblivious that 
they were still standing in the mid- 
dle of an office devoted to other 
purposes than conversation, ‘‘and 
read for an hour—the classics. 
Then we go for a walk—Bing and 
1B 

“Your wife?’ politely inquired 


»/at annoying habit of hers! Gwynne, 
~\Ce, was about to say that she neither (a; 
liphant nor desired to, when a door vig ; 
Opened and a large gray-haired , af 
nerolling out. 


Gwynne, wondering if she ought to 
have a pad and pencil. 
“My dog. You remember Bing? 
Or, no, it was Bing’s father.” 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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N THESE 
| wines days of 

official ballyhoo 
you hear a lot 
about how much 
Uncle Sam helps the Yan- 
kee merchant in foreign 
trade. He does, and he 
freely admits it. Every 
day,from the far-flung paths 
of commerce, his trained 
writers glean all that’s odd, 
interesting or exciting, and 
feed it to you and me in 
the morning paper. 

“Dried lizard livers as 
food for goldfish,’ the De- 
partment of Commerce may 
say, ‘‘is the theme of a spe- 
cial cable report from our 
trade commissioner out in 
Swat. Copy on request.” 

Then, as commerce stops 
for breath or to shake the 
water from its trusty trom- 
bone, the dignified Depart- 
ment of State takes up the 
challenge. The voice of its 
press agent may be some- 
what softer, his diction more 
elegant and his claims a bit 
more modest. But his ap- 
peal to the business world, 
the hint to Congress to 
come across at appropria- 
tion time are none the less 
earnest. 

‘““Through the com- 
mendable and painstaking 
efforts of our alert consul at 


Porto de Dead Rato,”’ we we =a THE 


CHKIST AN HERALD 


A Missionary Explaining Modern Farming Methods to a Group of Hindus in India 


may read, ‘over 100,000 
. American baby buggies were 


sold up Monkey River Valley during the fiscal year ended 
June thirtieth. Formerly the British monopolized this 
trade. But their buggies were too wide; the wheels caught 
in the weeds beside the jungle paths and shook snakes 
down on baby. Happily, however, our American manu- 
facturers—anxious always to meet the wishes of foreign 
customers—built a special buggy, a stout, stylish vehicle 
of narrow tread that fits easily into the grassy paths of 
Bananaland. ‘And now,’ adds the consul, ‘even the child- 
less use our baby buggies—to haul yams and turtle eggs. 


The Prince of Adventurers 


O IT goes, early and late, this tromboning for Army 
and Navy, for consuls, ministers and commercial at- 


tachés. Departments trombone for more 
appropriations, the rank and file for more 
pay, for transfers, promotions and publicity. 

But there’s another Yankee working over- 
seas, teaching our methods, introducing our 
wares, and often telling Uncle Sam where 
needed raw materials can be found, whose 
ballyhoo is not so snappy, so nicely re- 
hearsed. You hear of him, all right, but not 
always through pzans of praise. He out- 
numbers our consuls maybe one hundred 
to one, and he has a wary habit of poking 
about in odd nooks and crannies of the 
world where potential markets are waiting 
to be tapped. Into such virgin fields he pre- 
cedes the consul and trader, who venture in 
when he has set the savage stage so Chris- 
tianity, politics and commerce will safely 
mix. For he’s the prince of adventurers, 
this unofficial, unpaid and unsung trade 
scout of Uncle Sam—and his name is Amer- 
ican missionary. The very flag itself has 
often followed him, just as trade is said to 
follow the flag. 

His whole soul is in his gospel work, of 
course; in trade, as such, he may often take 
only a casual interest—as a phase of civili- 
zation incidental to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

Yet to this adventurous patriotic mission- 
ary our commerce owes an old and increasing 
debt; owes it, but doesn’t worry about it. 
On the contrary, since the days of Clive 
and Warren Hastings, white planters and 
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traders in India, Africa and China have often been up in 
arms against the missionary. To this day, from Tokio to 
Tanganyika, there are still many whose favorite verbal 
relaxation in leisure hours is the systematic panning and 
pummeling of the missionaries. 

Even here at home, when the hat is passed for the 
heathen, many a business man is apt to feel a bit dubious— 
to squirm about and squint to see how much, if any, Bill 
Jones in the neighboring pew is dropping in. For his local 
church he will give cheerfully enough,, even if panting 
vestrymen do sometimes have to chase him about the 
golf links on Sunday morning or tree him at the Elks Club 
to shake him down for his regular dues. But when you 
mention a special fund for the poor benighted heathen 
the long distance to these pagan lands seems to lend a 
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A Filipino Girl Using a Yankee Sewing Machine 


ing like a bunch of missionaries to put the jinx | 
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money ' 
much of 


the heathen?” hj, 
“And these misp 
away over therijj 
bush—I hear they}, 
bunch of birds.” | 

Our pet notions i 
The up-to-date,j 
minded American |j 
tighter to early imle 
traditions, the pre 
his youth than hell 
his own good righty 
French, for exai)] 
frivolous, fond of bat 
and dancing. All [e 
play the guitarn 
caramba. Chinesia¢ 
and Fijis eat miso 
Everybody knos 
And all missiorr 
garbed in black. ‘ 


top hats, green gczl 
carry big umbrels; 
pious and pulmor 

wander around thog 
singing psalms thrig! 
noses to save ‘le 
heathen. | 


Old Stu, 


OT so long agey 

cent papers 
that tottering jc 
wool sweaters forhe 
ering South Sea lai 
And there are pede 
yet—and not evi b 


cen—who remember that comic drawing whichho 
cannibal chief dancing on a sandy beach, wearit|th 
gospel man’s battered tile, while from the simmeng 
pot a pair of bare feet stuck up. 


It was night on the Pacific. The smoking jon 
crowded. Homeward bound we were, from the C)na 
“Tomorrow’s Sunday,” muttered a poker-plang 
ware salesman, back from hustling the East. “ f 


Ny 


poker. With all these joss-house boys on board, t s| 
wouldn’t dare let us play. They’d kick, and2! 
humor them.” 1s 

“Don’t cry so,” joked the purser. ‘“Luck’s wit 
time. It happens we cross the meridian tomorW; 
Sunday morning oozes into Mora 


ge 


noon. Gimme three cards!” _ 

“Well, anyway,” argued 
man, ‘“‘I got no sympathy f¢ 
lyters—living on the fat of t 
to choke these Chinks on a 
don’t want. ; ... I raise} 

He’s a familiar type, this | 


clubs of Yokohama, Hong-Kong 
and sometimes Minneapolis 
He knows hardware, and he 
Chinese firms of the coastal 
orders he goes battling f a 
know the race tracks, inane i 
bright lights of Shanghai @ ad ng 
But what he’s apt to overlookis t 
back in the hinterland, wh 
man who speaks no Chinese 1s 8¢ 
there are millions of native 
buy American goods from 
town importers. If they e 
ica at all they may belie 
of Shanghai or a vassal i 
barians somewhere off the 
in literally thousands of 
these remote inland regio 
and Africa first got inte 
goods because they saw the 
sionaries using them. _ 
To be fair to the hardware! 
admit that he is honest in 
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ard for American traders to sell goods. If you tcld 
, as a matter of fact, these same missionaries, 
yr indirectly, have actually put more American 
through the interior of China than all Yankee 
salesmen lumped together, it wouldn’t upset 
|. That is, it wouldn’t seem to, for the modern 
-world Yankee salesman has a well-oiled mind, 
-gument, trained to meet emergency. He would 
gentle and patient with you; he’d slip out to 
family, and then sit up with you nights, telling 
rstories and keeping you amused till your folks 
e wired him what to do. 
ay with piffle! Let’s examine the hair on the 
‘How do missions help trade? Or do they? 
ag this very point, the influence of missions on 
, let me quote the words of Mr. Chester Hol- 
10 served for thirty years in our diplomatic sery- 
na: 
missionary home, whether established in great 
ties or rural hamlets, serves as an object lesson, 
jon of the practical comfort, convenience and 
1e thousand and one articles which complete the 
| of an American home. Idle curiosity upon the 
2natives grows into personal interest, which in 
ops the desire to possess. . An overwhelm- 
of facts and figures could be set forth to prove 
nable though unrecognized value of the mis- 
an agent for the development of American 
in every part of the globe. 
anufacturing and commercial interests in the 
jtes, even though indifferent or actively hostile 
et purpose of the missionary enterprise, could 
to bear the cost of American mis- 
rk in China for the sake of the 
ase in trade which results from 
hy 
am Hunter, India’s famous his- 
ite: 
isiness man, I am prepared to say 
ork of the missionary in India ex- 
iportance all that has been done 
itish Government since its com- 
aes And I believe that 
z off in England’s missionary 
' be a sure sign of swiftly coming 
\cay.” 
'r the Bible goes there also the 
carries with him the illustrated 
of American mail-order and manu- 
irms. 


| 


oreign Mail Orders 


UWAYS buy directly from the 
‘'s,” said a missionary’s wife in 
in when I remarked on the quite 
urnishings in her home. ‘Our 
/oves, piano—all came from home. 
ty mest of our groceries by mail; 
} mule harness, saddles, even the wheels for 
| were bought in America. Thousands of other 
and their converts are doing the same. Our 
‘be a big item back home.” 


Korean 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a cycle is an Important Adjunct to Missionary 


6 in India 


x 


It is. The president of the largest 
mail-order house in the world told 
me something about it. 

“We have been outfitting mission- 
aries as they started abroad, and 
supplying them at their foreign sta- 
tions with most of the things they 
need for nearly half a century,” said 
he when I asked him how Yankee 
missions help our foreign trade. 

“We send pianos to Africa, church 
bells to India, bicycles to China. 
First the missionary is our customer, 
and then his convert, his schocl 
pupils, and then other natives who 
see the things from America, and 
want some like them. 

“Just recently we sold a complete 
heating and light plant, a water- 
supply outfit and a sewage-dispcsal 
system to a mission hospital in 
Korea. Another mission in the Bel- 
gian Congo lately sent us one order 
which included over 1200 items— 
stuff for equipping the whole station. 
To reach its destination, this ship- 
ment had to be carried for hundreds 
of miles through the African jungle 
on the backs of native packers. It 
was necessary then to limit the 
weight of each package to 125 
pounds. With such a load, the missionaries say, the Congo 
packers can walk four or 
five hours at a stretch.” 

I was shown some sample 
orders, selected at random 
from incoming mail. The 
natives of Asia, Africa and 
the Indies call for just about 
the same goods as the man 
in Kansas or California. A 
Hindu orders sixteen tons of 
bond paper and ten tons of 
cover paper, his name to be 
printed in fancy letters on 
every package. From the 
jungles of Honduras comes 
a call for ladies’ waists, 
Cluny lace, monogrammed 
bath towels and stockings. 
A Chinaman in Formosa 
wants a typewriter, a ready- 
made suit and a steel safe, 
while stone crushers and 
hydraulic pumps go to the 
West Indies. 

Odd and unusual orders 
also come in. One Chinese 
hair-net factory bought 
forty barrels of peroxide. An African jungle chief wrote 
for a clock that would run 400 days. From Japan came 
an order for a ready-cut five-room house, and a man in 
India requested an apparatus for electrocuting elephants. 

Indirectly, all these orders were traceable to the 
missions that made the Yankee mail-order cata- 
logue a popular book in these far-away places. 

One old missionary from India, home on leave, 
came in personally and bought several high-power 
rifles, with ammunition. 

“Just before I left Bengal,” he explained, “a 
tiger jumped over my compound wall and killed my 
best mule; now I’ve got to move up into Southern 
Tibet, and I hear the tigers are even worse up 
there.” 

From the missionary, incidentally, the American 
exporter often gets valuable hints on how to pack 
for export. In their long experience as consignees 
they have learned how goods should best be packed, 
and have told the shippers what lumber, iron bands, 
burlap, tin or oilcloth should be used. Here, for 
example, is the itinerary for one $1400 order of 
shoes, hardware and foodstuffs destined for a town 
far down in Africa: From Chicago to New York 
by rail, thence by steamer to Alexandria on the 
coast of Egypt; thence by Egyptian railway to 
Khartum, where Chinese Gordon fell and Kitch- 
ener gained his famous victory; then for 1200 miles 
by camel caravan over the desert to a point on the 
Upper Nile, where the goods were again put on a 
boat fora river trip; lastly, 400 miles on the backs 
of natives to the mission station. And the mer- 
chandise got there in good condition. One packer, 
at least, had mastered his art. 

“Missionaries are an important factor in the de- 
velopment of our foreign business,” the expcrt 
manager of a well-known typewriter manufacturing 
company told me. ‘This is particularly true of the 
export of typewriters, An outstanding example is 


atan Adding Machine 
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From This Navel Orange Tree, Imported From Brazil, 
9,000,000 Trees Have Been Propagated 


our typewriter 
trade with Siam. 
American-made 
typewriters are 
used in all Siamese 
government offices 
and throughout 
commercial cen- 
ters; but this result 
was obtained only 
because a noted 
American mission- 
ary, with an inti- 
mate knowledge of 
the Siamese lan- 
guage, applied 
himself to the de- 
velopment of a spe- 
cial machine for 
writing Siamese. 
His invention is of 
lasting benefit to 
the Siamese race. 
“By reason of 
their position as 
teachers mission- 
aries are under con- 
stant observation, 
and unconsciously 
they distribute 
knowledge con- 
cerning modern ways of satisfying old wants. I am told 
that many a boy in India has been fired with the ambition 
to become a typist through observing an American mission- 
ary use his machine. China, where the written character is 
so revered that no old newspaper is ever used for wrapping 
purposes, contains more missionaries—and more American 
portable typewriters—than any other Oriental field.” 


Forty-five Weeks From Broadway 


tee SAM once sent me tobe his consul at Bagdad. A 
long walk from Broadway; and when you get there, just 
a foul, turbulent Arab town of muscle dancers, camel thieves 
and cholera. But from thereabouts we buy many rugs, 
much gum arabic, wool, and tons of licorice root to put pep 
in our chewing tobacco. As the official guardian, then, of 
this commerce, I must perforce have speech with those 
turbaned traders who called at the Sign of the Eagle and 
Arrows. French I knew, and some German; but of Arabic 
and Turkish, current languages of the bazaar, not enough 
to curse my table boy when he walked gravely in with my 
toast wrapped cozily in his flowing zibbon—that baggy he 
Mother Hubbard. of Moslem lands—all because he’d heard 
somewhere that Americans want their bread hot. 

‘From this inarticulate predicament only the mission- 
aries can save you,” suggested my British colleague. ‘‘Ask 
the mission school at Bombay to send you a good clerk.”’ 

I did. He came—a Chaldean, fluent in more tongues than 
bothered Babel. His English had lumfs in it sometimes, 
but it was always effective. And into him the missionaries 
had certainly pounded the principle of honesty in business. 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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A Priest Dictating to a Filipino Boy Who is Learning 
to Operate a Typewriter 


to know something of her father, the Rev. 
Ephraim Turner; and to understand that really 
great character—tragic, austere and altogether un- 


ae UNDERSTAND Ethel Turner, you will have 


touched by hu- 
mor in his later 
years—you must 
know something 
of his son David. 

When David 
wasa baby he was 
taken ill with 
bronchitis, cough- 
ing like a young 
grampus and soon 
beyond all help 
from such old- 
fashioned reme- 
dies as goose 
grease and cam- 
phorated oil. 
Doctor Baldwin 
was called in, but 
on the third day 
he said as he was 
leaving, “ Domi- 
nie, we’ve done 
about all we can, 
and seems to me 
now I ought to 
tell you that 
you’d better pre- 
pare yourself for 
"most anything 
that might hap- 
pen.” 

The minister 
listened—a stern, 
tall man, already 
drawn thin by his 
fight with the 
enemy—and 
when the doctor 
had gone he 
turned to his wife, 
stared at her for 
a few moments 


with a brooding glance that she hardly recognized and said, 
“The skill of man having failed us, we will turn to God.” 
They both knelt and the minister prayed; prayed as he 
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They Reached a Hurdle and Went Over it Like a Sea Over a Reef 


With every passing year the boy grew wilder-—wilder 
and handsomer and more adventurous. He could fight 
like a bearcat, went to dances at a time when dances were 


had probably never prayed before; prayed until his voice still anathema to those who remembered the daughter 


broke and the sweat stood on his forehead. When he was 
through he arose, and if you had been there you would 


have seen a strange light in his eyes. 


“T never felt this way in my life before,’ he said to his 
wife, unconsciously whispering and trembling a little. “I 
feel that my prayer has been heard—aye, heard and 


answered.” 


He went for his Bible, and opening it at random he picked 
out a text—a custom which still obtains here and there in 


our part of the country. ‘‘Now,”’ said he, 
“let us see what the answer is.’ 

He lowered his eyes to the printed page 
and slowly, slowly read, “‘And he gave 
them their request; but sent leanness into 
their soul.’”’ 

W 

HE child became better—everybody 

said it was a miracle—and grew up into 
a handsome youth, one of those reckless 
young ones who ought to have been born 
at a time when sparks like him were known 
as dashing young blades and played gui- 
tars and fought duels and lived for love and 
died. His earlier escapades might have 
been amusing to some folks, but not 
to his father—tragic, austere and al- 
ready becoming untouched by humor. 

“T don’t know who he takes after,” 
he said to his wife one day. “No- 
body in our family.” 

His mother didn’t disown him, 


though. 4 é 


“He’ll be all right later,” she said. 4 | 
“Tf I were you I wouldn’t whip him 4 f 
so much. I think it hardens him.” « ¢ 

Of course, she was referred to Solo- 
mon almost before she had finished 
speaking; and yet so far as David 
Turner was concerned, the rod cer- 
tainly seemed to have no beneficial 
effect. 


of Herodias; and, most delicious of all in the mouth of 
gossip, he went buggy riding with girls, and not always 
with the steadiest of girls, either. 

Of course, you could never have got his mother to be- 
lieve these things. On a pleasant afternoon he sometimes 

took her riding 
too; and she would 
ae try to give him 
Bg sai good advice, and 
a) all TE ineanaas he would try tostop 
her by making the 
horse go fast. One 
afternoon, indeed, at such 
a time he started racing 
with Gene Appleby, who 
i was sprinting his chestnut 
; mare along the State 
\ Road. David won, but it 
was an expensive victory, 
a for just as he reached Ben- 
ham’s corner, a good hun- 
dred yards in the lead, one 
of the new trolleys came 
thundering across the 
road. It caught the buggy 
squarely on the side, and 
although everything pos- 
sible was done, before the 
week was over the minister 
had no son to plague him 
and his wife was to walk 
lame for the rest of her 
life. 

At the funeral service 
he opened his Bible to read 
Saint Paul’s famous pas- 
sage, but found himself 
thinking instead of that 
other time when he had 
opened the Book only to 
see the words, “And he 
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gave them their request; but sent Jeanr 
their soul.” / 

Slowly, almost fearfully, he closed the bo 
“Thy will, O Lord,” said he, “not mine, bj 
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ice cream, meanwhile keeping enraptured ey 
young benefactress. As you may guess, ity 
this before Prince came running to the fen 
saw her; and when he bent his head down to 
cies which she had provided, she learned how 
or even draw a caressing palm along the le 

After that, as Ethel grew older, it mig 
adopted horses as her own particular pets 
whenever they looked at her, or shyly patti 
they stood hitched against the curb. She 
though, when she thought no one was look 
type of child, blessed by the fairies, who 
dread of showing off—a quality which it 
remember later in her favor when yo 
dreadful things she did in other ways. 

As she grew still older, she spent her 
at Uncle Orlan’s farm. Uncle Orlan had t 
team with backs as fat as circus horses ané 
legged creature with a wicked eye, named I 
told Ethel to look out for Dan. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“He’s tricky,’ said Uncle Orlan. 
against the side of his stall, tries to step 0 
you’re leading him, swishes his tail 
p’tends he don’t know you’re there. Full 
his head when you're putting his bridle on] 
knock your chin off. Jumps for the stable d 
putting the harness on him. Now you ren 
away from Master Dan’I, or he’d just as lie 
and roll over on you.” 

Of course, the next time Ethel saw t 
she stood still and had a good look at 
Dan’! looked back at her with a knowing 
were saying, “‘ You been hearing tales 2 

“Yes, I have,’ said Ethel. “I’ms’p 
she fed him a handful of clover she 
for him from the side of the road. He 
ate this, and then he seemed to say, L 
moment he was leaping off in a circle, th 
up with a curious double motion as thouj 
necting twice with each kick. “There!” h 
as he trotted back to the fence. “That’ 
horse Iam! Ain’t you scared of me?” 

Ethel gave him another handful of clovel 


his nose as he ate it. g 
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,you,”’ she said. “You’re—funny.”’ Which, when 
k it over, is a deep remark. 

ised to go down and watch her uncle cultivate the 
1d after riding one of the fat horses. back to the 
time or two, he let her ride all one morning be- 

2 rows, guiding the horse to the right or the left 
| planting was crooked and turning him around at 
f each row. 
od a man on a horse as any I know,” said Uncle 
Aunt Flo when he went up for his dinner. “Took 
a regular little jockey.” 
lo found Ethel a pair of little trousers to fit under 
am, and after that the young visitor had a steady 
jayer the corn was being cultivated. 

y she takes to horses so,” whispered Aunt Flo 
| Orlan one night. ‘‘Wasn’t her brother that 
” 

He said Uncle Orlan. “Oh, I don’t know. 

) the breed somewhere. I’ve heard my grand- 
‘that the Turners used to raise the best pacers 
came out of Rhode Island—the old Narraganset 

; went all over the world.” 

«or that might be, one morning when the team had 
)1e village for a load of grain, Uncle Orlan said 
i) to do the cultivating alone that day. 

i)” asked Ethel, who had her little trousers on, 
t 
ij) to work Master Dan’! this morning.” 

y ride him !”’ 

,»,no! No, sir-ree! He’s too tricky.” 

let me try just once. Ple-e-e-ease, Uncle Orlan! 
heuts up I’ll get right off.” 

9} lot of coaxing, but Uncle Orlan finally gave in, 

)ag raised a little girl himself and not knowing how 
Viself against them. They walked down tothe field 
the three of them, Master Dan’! in the middle, 
/ taking long strides and patting him as high as 
each. At the beginning of the first furrow the 
: hitched to the cultivator, and then, with many 
n lar misgiving, Ethel was lifted on his back. 
ttt!” exclaimed Master Dan’l, feeling ballast. 
ut!’ cried Uncle Orlan, keeping hold of her, 
olving her off. ‘‘He’s up to his tricks!” 


——_ 


“No, he isn’t! Wait a minute! Give me the reins.” 

At the sound of her voice Dan looked at her over his 
shoulder. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!’’ he seemed to say. “Look who’s 
here!”’ 

“Good old Dan!” said Ethel, her voice shaking a little. 
“See, Uncle? He’s looking! He won’t hurt me now!” 

“Well, I’ll be darned!’’ Dan seemed to say again. “I’ve 
been hearing something about this from those two big 
lummoxes in the stable, but I didn’t believe half of it. 
And here she is—on me! Well, now, I guess it’s up to me 
to show her how a real gentleman carries a lady. I guess 
it’s up to me to show her how to do it right.” 

Whereupon he arched his tail and arched his neck and 
started out with such dainty little steps that Uncle Orlan 
was moved to wonder, stepping along behind the cultivator 
and watching the horse and the corn both as well as he 
could. After a few minutes of this foolishness Dan settled 
down to work; but did he act tricky with Ethel on his back 
once all that morning? He did not. Among horses he was 
a model of deportment, a perfect Mr. Turveydrop; but 
you ought to have seen him at noon when, Ethel safely on 
the ground, Uncle Orlan presumed upon Master Dan’l’s 
new spirit of righteousness and let go of the bridle while he 
unfastened the stable door. Dan had his hind legs up in 
a jiffy, delicately fanning Uncle Orlan’s ears with his heels. 
Then charging like a war horse he ripped up the road, 
snorting, and didn’t come back till nearly suppertime, and 
probably wouldn’t have gone into the stable even then if 
Ethel hadn’t opened the door for him and said “‘ Poor old 
Dan!” He went in, almost tearful, and sighed to himself 
as he started on his hay and held his head down when Uncle 
Orlan said to Ethel ‘‘I always told you he was tricky,” 
and perhaps felt better when Ethel answered ‘“That’s 
all right, too, Uncle Orlan; but he wasn’t a bit tricky 
with me.” 

Children have great times on their vacations. 

When Ethel returned home and went back to school 
that fall you would little think that this was the girl who 
had ridden the fiery steed of Tassel Top Farm with a little 
pair of trousers on. She looked so calm and gentle and 
quiet. It is small wonder that Miss Youngblood placed 
her near to Stacey Erwin, one of the most model of 


scholars, always with a freshly starched shirt waist in the 
morning, and always with a beautiful parting in his hair. 
And between these two incorruptibles she seated Lew 
Harris, dark-haired and sporty, who was generally either 
getting up a circus or selling tickets on a turkey raffle or 
performing along similar lines. For the next seven years 
Ethel and Stacey and Lew went up the grades together; 
and once when Buck Powers was seen writing “Stacey 
Erwin is Ethel Turner’s fellow’”’ on the wall at the back of 
the schoolhouse, Lew Harris jumped on the young pub- 
licist and had his face in the dirt with such suddenness 
that Buck must have thought an avalanche had struck him. 

“Needn’t get so fresh,’ he grumbled, picking himself up 
as soon as he felt it safe to do so. “Anybody’d think you 
was mad because you wasn’t her fellow yourself.” 

And down went his face in the dirt again, harder than 
before. 

The year that Ethel left high school, her mother’s lame- 
ness took such a turn that for a number of years she seldom 
left her room. As you will know, Ethel had her work cut 
out for her; but through it all she remained quiet, gentle 
and altogether unchanged—dreaming her dreams and 
thoroughly in love with life—a girl with fine eyes that were 
touched with mysticism and lips that were straight above 
but shaped like a bow beneath. Fortunately for them 
both, she and her mother had always been good friends. 
Ethel used to read to her. When her father was around 
she confined herself to useful reading, but as soon as he 
was out of the house Ethel would produce a newspaper 
printed in the great city thirty miles away, and then they 
would have some fun. 

One day, turning the paper over, Ethel found herself 
looking at a horse’s picture on the sporting page. 
““Belladonna,’” she read. ‘“‘Favorite in 

Handicap.’”’ 

“Yes,’’ she thought, looking at the picture as a woman 
will, first near at hand and then at arm’s length; “he 
looks as if he could win.” 

It was chance, of course; but when she looked at the 
sporting page the next morning she saw that Belladonna 
had won. 

“T thought he would,’’ she comfortably told herself. *' 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Today’s 


“I'll Never Try to Pick a Winner Again as Long as I Live!” 
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the Surface With Water 


RODUCTIVE industry is everywhere 
Peestng the pinch of labor shortage, of high 

wages which are climbing still higher, and 
of prices for materials which closely parallel 
labor costs. In many sections of the country the men who 
manage productive industries are painfully conscious that 
the trap which has them in its grip is a double-jawed affair 
which delivers a twin squeeze of almost faultless execution; 
they are finding it almost as difficult and costly to secure 
capital with which to carry on their expensive operations as 
to get the labor and the materials necessary for production. 
This money squeeze is not yet so universal as the difficul- 
ties with respect to labor and materials, but time is bound 
to broaden itsscope. In many localities it is already acute 
while in others its pressure is more moderate but still suffi- 
cient to keep the men who must dig up the money quite 
regular and enthusiastic in their attendance at the dis- 
count windows of the banks. 

At any rate, it is safe to say that capital is generally just 
a bit coy to the advances of industry, and demands to be 
wooed with the lure of an attractive per cent and substan- 
tial security. Certainly capital is not doing the courting 
as in the good old days when a Federal income tax was a 
theory and not a stony-hearted fact. 

Incidentally, too, the lamentations of the renter and the 
recriminations of the landlord are still heard in the land— 
a vigorous and insistent vocal hangover from war days. 
If there is a city of first, second or even third class in the. 
country which has a really ade- 
quate supply of apartments, 
houses and cottages I have 
missed it in an industrious 
search—and so have those who 
are looking for shelter that 
affords any degree of family pri- 
vacy at a price which has the 
general appearance of reason- 
ableness. And it is interesting 
to note that this housing short- 
age is not by any means confined 
to the larger centers of popula- 
tion. It extends to the villages— 
even to those rather remote from 
cities, 


The Boosters 


HERE was never a better 

time than right now to raise 
the question of the relationship 
of these facts to another fact— 
the vast volume of public im- 
provements now on foot and 
ready to be turned loose on the 
public. But before putting this 
problem under the glass I rise to ¢ 
a point of personal privilege and A eae 
request that the record contain 
the statement that I have no 
sympathy with the traditional 


xee ve ie ae 
pn ae endanger Te! 
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Curing a Concrete Road by Edging it With Dikes of Earth and Flooding 


community crab whose favorite sport is to fight. public im- 
provements and who belongs, by temperament, to the era 
of public cowpaths and board sidewalks. 

These survivals of the horse age have only one redeeming 
trait—they do not kid themselves into the belief that pub- 
lic improvements will not cost them coin out of hand;: that 
the money to pay for them will be drawn from the air like 
“free” nitrogen. They are temperamentally unable to see 
the value of well-considered public improvements as re- 
flected in higher property values of the village, the city, the 


county or the state—but they do not shut their eyes to . 


the fact that somehow and sometime they’re going to pay 
their share of every such expenditure. 

It is scarcely too sweeping a statement to say that most 
public improvements which are honestly and efficiently 
financed and constructed ultimately pay for themselves in 
reflected property values. Again, the spirit of aggressive 
public improvement is in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion of progressiveness—of energy, of vision and of courage. 
But the problem of when to make public improvements 
and when to hold back on all of them which can be post- 
poned without inflicting undue hardship upon the public 
appears to be about as generously misunderstood by those 
who must pay the bills as is the theory of relativity. 


A Road-Euilders’ Camp in the Woods 


These Travelers Approve Unconditionally of the Excellent Roads Near 
Rockwall, Texas 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


who plan these public enterprises ¢ 
who, as official representatives of t] 
enact. them as going enterprises for | 
the city, the county, the state and the nation, 4 
boosters have generous moral support from the { 
of workers who are potential employes on public-v1 
That public work, or at least a large part of it, cl 


This seems to be especially true o: 


i 
| 


timed and handled as to act as a powerful stabili 
ployment and of prices for all basic nett 
shelter and raiment—does not appear to have ou 
the promoters of these public projects, the men/ 
them life by legislative enactment, or to the work's 


hands will or may help to build them. 


ib 


Public Work as a Stabilizer | 


HE booster spirit is characteristic of Americ- 
often displays more pep than discrimination. . 
it'is easily capable of being overworked in the 
pushing public improvements at a time when pid 
industry is finding it difficult to get enough man pie 
its work at a cost which is not virtually prohibite 
materials are apparently trying to establish ney; 
records, and when the people of cities, towns 1 
-villages are suffering from a severe housing shong 
Perhaps this pinch is felt in other states quite : 
as in Illinois, but the situation in this great 


commonwealth is at let 
sentative. The situatil ‘ 
ductive industry in 
relation to the pres: 
improvements 
serve as an illumina 
of the disadvanta 
public-work exp 
disturber of prices 
materials and comm 
stead of an equaliz 
As a common’ 

has quite a busy 
laid out for herself 
legislature has pa 
Small’s measure for a f 
000 bond issue for n 
roads. The justificat 
for it is that the legi 
Illinois meets on! 
years and that 
session present funds 
building will haye | 
hausted. As this bone 
be submitted to a dl 
the citizens of II 
may become operat 
expenditure for pu 
not enter into th 
tion except as to 
ence on wages and PI 

influence is quite subs' 
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r the public-improvement expenditures already 
for and therefore a part of the definite and 
rogram. The following statement is furnished 
Louis L. Emmerson, Secretary of State for 


ount of expenditures for public improvements on 
the state in 1924, according to present estimates 
ules, are: 


d miles of road pavement at $26,000 a mile . . $23,400,000 
gs at the University of Illinois to be erected dur- 

MUN cece eo ns whee 2,500,000 
ded on the Illinois Waterway during 1923 . . 3,000,000 
ion of new buildings at the Illinois State Fair . 450,000 


jition to these there will be a number of other 
yovements and extensions, probably amounting 
000.”” 

counts for a total of more than $32,000,000 al- 
nitely on the state schedule of immediate im- 
ts. Thirty-two millions is quite a substantial sum 
ig money—rather a heavy draft on the pockets 
payers of even a rich state like Illinois! 

r these expenditures for public improvements are 
snot the question in point so far as this inquiry is 
. For the sake of the argument it may be assumed 
will all be justified in the long run and prove 
s good investments from the viewpoint of public 
1 the progress of the state as a commonwealth. 
jin that a very considerable portion of them is 
n the basis 
siness out- 
yould have 
le by any 
d of direc- 
rating the 
a private 
corporation 
_ And it is 
jioned that 
these pro- 
rovide for 
rovements 
not be put 
ore conven- 
m without 
too sub- 
sacrifice of 
ze to the 
going busi- 
uution. 


nds 


st take a 
t the size of 
c-improve- 
den which 
lready has 
«, Accord- 
eTreasurer 
3on, here is 
‘ng of out- 
nd author- 
‘bonds: 


POD & UNDERWOOD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ae 


Pprentice Schools in the Building Trades are Recommended to 
the Housing Shortage—a Group of Student Plumbers 


State Highway Bonds—$30,000,000 issued to date 
out of a total authorization of $60,000,000, the remain- 
ing $30,000,000 to be issued at some time in the near 
future. 

Waterway Bonds—$3,000,000 out of an authorized 
total of $20,000,000 retired, but none outstanding. 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds—$10,000,000 issued out of an 
authorized total of $55,000,000, all to be issued in 1923 
and 1924. 

Here seems to be a total of $115,000,000 of issued and 
authorized obligations which draw interest while the tax- 
payers sleep. Assume that they are all justified—never- 
theless they are drawing interest at the same rate and 
with the same regularity and precision that would be 
involved if their justification were open to question. And 
by the same token, they will have to be paid in due time 
if Illinois is to keep its credit good. The annual in- 
terest on this $115,000,000 of state obligations is not 
far from $4,500,000. Quite a bit of coin to hand in at 
the discount window every year! All these bonds are 
to be retired within the period of twenty years from 
date of issue. It is safe to say all will be issued in 1923, 
1924 and'1925. sate ' 

Though these figures on Illinois as an investor in public 
improvements are unquestionably correct as far as they 
go, they are admittedly incomplete. The chances are 
that they fall short of the grand total by several million » 
dollars. Therefore it is good sense toapproach thestand- 
ing of the state on this score from an outside viewpoint. 


PHUTO. BY HAKKISON & MEYENS, OKLAHOMA CITY 


According to a statistical report 
which appears to be the outstanding 
authority regarding public improve- 
ments, the showing for Illinois on con- 
templated projects as reported for the 
first quarter of 1923 and for April and 
May is as follows: 


PROJECTS COST 
Educational. . . . . . 139 $20,878,300 
Hospital andinstitutions. 33 3,762,000 
Military and naval... 5 140,000 
Public buildings ... . . 21 563,300 
Public works and utilities 752 52,455,400 
Total. . $77,799,000 


For 1922 the showing by this sta- 
tistical authority on public-works con- 
tracts actually awarded in Illincis 


follows: 
PROJECTS COST 

Wducational’. ..... . 159 $20,820,200 
Hospital and institutions 44 4,343,800 
Military and naval... 4 35,000 
Public buildings . . . . 32 1,004,200 
Public works and utilities 907 53,596,400 

“Lotal a .. $79,799,600 


These figures cover municipal and 
Federal improvements as well as state 


A Paver at Work Fianked by a Temporary Narrow-Gauge Track 
for Transporting Materials 


Fox River Trail, Near 
Dundee, Illinois 


projects. According 
to this authority: 
“Wederal, state and 
municipal construc- 
tion throughout the 
entire country for the 
past four years has 
amounted to 24 per 
cent of the total vol- 
ume of construction.” 

What effect has 
this had upon pro- 
ductive industry and 
upon the equally vital 
matter of furnishing 
shelter for the people 
of the state? 

Itisasserted by the 
best available au- 
thority that Chicago 
has now actively in 
hand building work 
amounting to a total 
of $150,000,000. As 
in most other large 
centers of population 
there was very little 
building done in Chi- 
cago in the war years 
and little in the two 
years immediately 
following the war. 
The housing short- 
age amounted to a 
famine. 

That shortage has been somewhat alleviated, but it has 
not yet been overtaken and met. The housing gap is still 
a long way from being filled—in spite of the fact that 
occasional landlords make loud complaint that they have 
empty apartments. 


Building at Peak Prices 


ee statement of the situation will, I think, be substan- 
tiated by those who are best qualified to judge it from 
an impartial viewpoint. Some landlords assert that they 
are unable to get tenants at prices which will pay them 
a fair and reasonable return on their investments. This 
may be true; probably it is true in a considerable number 
of cases. But this does not prove that the housing shortage 
in Chicago has been met. Probably it proves merely that 
the rents asked are abnormal and that there are now fewer 
persons willing to pay an extortionate price for shelter than 
during the war and the boom time immediately thereafter. 
Also it may indicate that adventurous landlords put more 
into their buildings—on the theory that no price was too high 
to find a taker—than even the extravagance of the times 
warranted; that apartments and houses built at peak prices 
could not be made to pay a return on the investment. 
Those who would get a graphic demonstration of the 
fact that Chicago’s housing shortage is still in force should 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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OUNG Prince 
Ernest was ill. 
He had, in fact, 


themumps. “Beastly 
nuisance,” he remarked 
to his valet. He wanted 
very much indeed to say 
“damned inconven- 
ience’’; and, considering 
the circumstances, even 
this would not have been 
putting the case too 
strongly; but he did not 
say “damned inconven- 
ience,’”’ because a prince 
must not set a bad ex- 
ample; and, mumpsorno 
mumps, Ernest Cosmo 
Adelbert Oscar James 
never forgot that he was 
a prince. 

“Every inch a prince,”’ 
said the newspapers of his 
native land in referring 
to him, which they did in 
every edition from the first, or bulldog, to the last, or 
five-star extra-special sporting final. 

That made sixty-six inches of prince, for Ernest was a 
rather pretty boy of medium stature, with a pink, almost 
waxen complexion, blond hair impeccably parted, and a 
brow as unruffled as a pan of skimmed milk. At the mo- 
ment the symmetry of his features was somewhat marred 
by the presence of two mature mumps; and, noting this in 
the gold-rimmed mirror near his bed, Prince Ernest gently 
groaned. 

Physiognomists might have argued from the serenity of 
his brow that the prince was not a thinker; but they would 
have been in error, for in his twenty-three years he had not 
infrequently thought. Happily his thoughts had not been 
disturbing ones. It had taken no soul-struggle to make him 
entirely content with his princely lot. Having been born 
a prince, nursed as a prince, breeched as a prince, taught 
as a prince, at twenty-three and a few days it seemed com- 
pletely natural to Ernest to be a prince. It was quite 
impossible for him to imagine himself anything else. 

Sometimes he thought: “Of course, I don’t say I have 
a divine right to be a prince; nowadays that isn’t con- 
sidered in good taste. But, since I’m being perfectly frank 
with myself, I must admit that there is something —well, if 
not exactly sacred, at least sacerdotal about royalty. Be- 
ing a prince isn’t at all like filling a place in the cabinet or 
the civil service or the army, where almost any sort of 
fellow can get ahead if he has enough push. A prince has 
no use for push; he’s a prince, and that’s all there is to it.”’ 

And at other times he thought: “It’s the fashion in 
these times to pretend that a prince is just like any other 
man inthe country, 
and not a bit bet- 
ter. That’s rot, of 
course, and no one 
knows it better 
than the people. If 
I am like all the 
rest of them, why 
do they stand in the 
rain for hours to 
see me whisk by in 
a limousine? Why 
do they crowd into 
some stuffy hall to 
hear me tell them I 
am glad to be there, 
gazing into their 
open, manly coun- 
tenances?”’ 

Or, on other ocea- 
sions, he thought: 
“To hear some of 
these radical chaps 
talk one would 
think any fellow 
could be a prince. 
Really, you know, 
that’s nothing 
more than twad- 
dle. If they tried it 
they’d soon find 
that it takes gen- 
erations of royal 
blood behind one to 
giveonethat—well, 
that authority, 


His Zabonian Serenity 


The Prince’s Eyes Opened So 
_Wide That His Mumps Hurt 


By Richearel 


TOD DUS TRA TED TONY 
that—so to speak—presence. I’d just like to see one of 
those long-haired johnnies try to lay a corner stone—with 
the proper dignity, I mean. Why, the people would laugh 
at him! They never laugh at me.” 

By nature a modest and candid young man, Prince 
Ernest had but one vanity. He was proud of the appear- 
ance he made at public functions. He loved to lay corner 
stones, to unveil monuments, to visit hospitals, to address 
meetings. On these occasions he invariably made a neat 
speech, and he had never, he was glad to say, in any of his 
speeches given offense to anybody. He accepted, with 
becoming graciousness, the tributes paid him by the 
crowds. It pleased him exceedingly to hear his subjects 
punctuate his speeches with their uncouth but sincere evi- 
dences of approbation. Often he read about it afterward 
in the press, and secretly glowed. 

“Prince Ernest’’—the front page of the Morning Stiletto 
is speaking—‘‘was greeted with vociferous enthusiasm 
when he laid the corner stone of the new polo field being 
built by the Coal Mine Workers’ Union for the use of its 


members. The prince shook hands with a number of the - 


men and made one of his felicitous and witty speeches. 
In part His Highness said: 

““T am always glad to speak to miners. [Cheers.] 
I was once a minor myself. [Laughter.] Now, all joking 
aside, and speaking seriously, I am glad to be here and to 
look into so many open, manly countenances. [Violent 
cheering and cries of ‘Every inch a prince!’ and ‘Long 
live Bonny Prince Ernie!’] Yours is a very important in- 
dustry. [Cries of ‘Hear, hear!’] I can’t think what I 
should do in winter if it weren’t for coal. [Cheers, and cries 
of ‘God bless Your Highness,’ and ‘Spoken like a prince!’] 
I repeat, therefore, I am glad to be with you ——’” 

Yes, there was no question about it, hissubjects loved him. 

But now he had the mumps. He was as puffy as if he 
had attempted to 
swallow a pair of in- 
flated water wings, 
and when he drank 
a glass of water it 
was like swallowing 
a string of biggish 
beads. Moreover, he 
had a fever, and his 
royal knees felt de- 
cidedly gelatinous, 
and the doctor had 
said he must stay in 
bed. To get mumps 
at a time like this, 
he mused, was al- 
most unprincely. 


Connell 


SARG 


.a hundred miles and then bounced back to’ 


His country needed him, and there he lay, bi 
and mumpish. Indeed, mumps at a time lik; 
nothing short of a calamity, for on the m 
Very Serene Highness the Emperor of Zabo 
pay an official visit to the prince’s country, ] 
lion people held their breath and tremulously ay 
result. Would there be war? Everybody knew 
answer depended on the emperor’s visit. 
Relations between the prince’s country and 
were strained—dangerously strained. Why had 
cose old fire eater, the Duke of Blennergasset, n 
intemperate speech in which he referred to the 
Zabonia as a “‘pompous elderly porpoise with ¢] 
of a tumblebug””? Why had Count Malpizzi, th 
Secretary for War, in heated rejoinder seen fit { 
that as for Prince Ernest’s father, the king, he was, 
the valley himself, and furthermore, Prince Erne’ 
trymen were three degrees lower in the scale of; 
than the guinea pig? A painful and acute sta 
been created between the two countries; one p 
air of animosity on those smoldering embers and & 
red flame of war would break forth. This eyy 
would be highly inopportune for Prince Err 
for Zabonia had just perfected a cannon whos 


War must be averted. The Emperor of Zabonisx 
received with every show of cordiality, must bee 
every honor, must be given not the slightest shio 
pretext for taking umbrage. The emperor mit 
away the impression that Prince Ernest’s coun 
Zabonia with a surpassing love; the emperor 
made to believe that the Duke of Blennergasset’s>f 
to him as a pompous elderly porpoise was ono 
affection and esteem, and that a comparison of t)1 
of His Very Serene Highness to those of a tumby 
an idiomatic expression, and highly compliment: 
much as tumblebugs are popularly believed to le: I 
singular probity and chastity. t ‘ile 
Prince Ernest’s father, the king, had given or 
his entire royal family, down to the most remie 
cousin, must be on hand to greet the Emperor o! 
and, of course, so the king stated, it was of th 
importance that the heir apparent, Prince Erne 
be there. But how could he be, for he had thin 
It was an exceedingly regrettable tu 
Those Zabonians were a truculent /d 
cious lot, and if the crown prineeye 
present to greet their emperor t 
some subtle insult into it, you cou) d 
upon it. It was the custom for visi 
archs to appear on the balcony ove 
the plaza in front of the royale 
cheered by the crowd which alway: 
there on such occasions, and it waal 
custom, as the whole world know fo 
king to stand on the right side ofhe 
visitor and the crown prince to 
left. This was the etiquette. Frovit 
could be no /V 
If the crown jin 
not stand athe 
peror’s left 2 
morrow it 
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Another Figure Had Appeared 


ines wringing his own whiskers, which were 
d auburn. 

i kill him,” said the doctor with finality. 

‘ren’t an only son I’d risk it,” said the prince 
'm his bed. 

abet you would,” said the king. 

ssty paced the chamber. 

| !” he ejaculated. ‘‘And at such a time! The 
iever understand it!’’ He was patently worried. 
jvas that the Count of Duffus, who was gentle- 
ling in the royal bedchamber, had a tremendous 
duced his brain wave to an excited whisper and 
|50 the king’s ear. The king beamed and nodded, 
/ saying, “Good!” ‘Yes, yes, yes!”’ ‘‘Excel- 
(endid!” “Ripping!” ‘By all means!” “Stout 
Good old Duffus!”’ ‘‘The very thing.’”’ ‘‘Quite 
!” “Admirable!’’ “Of course!’’ ‘“‘Perfect!”’ 
Ixpressions of approbation. The Count of Duf- 
Tith the gentle dew of success, made off; and 
med to the prince, a twinkle in his eye. 

ole chap, Duffus,” said His Majesty. “Good 
t Should have thought of it myself, though. The 
1 dodge!” 

amy dodge, father?’’ The young prince raised 
nding eyebrows. 

ee,” promised the king, ‘‘when Duffus gets 


+ often that the king talked with the prince so 
Usually there was an atmosphere of formality 


4 elations; it was more as if they were a friendly . 


imate king and prince than a father and son. 
¢ the prince had noticed, the king was unusually 
«had been days when the king had not spoken 
2at all; on other days His Majesty was more 
@ today the king was positively clubby. 

it the Count of Duffus did come back, and with 
el eso large that it took two able-bodied footmen 
it With an air of having accomplished something 
1 the Count of Duffus stood the package upright 
ir e's bed and began most carefully to peel off 
4} paper. He tore off the last piece of paper 
01 se and the prince’s eyes opened so wide that 
Piurt. 

}|+ waxen figure of a fair-haired, smiling young 


31!” exclaimed the prince, who, mumps or no 
s}orised or not, always expressed himself cor- 


ey 

’\ make those dummies more perfectly all the 

*ked the king, who was admiringly examining 

That nose is exactly like Ernie’s, now isn’t it?”’ 
| 2 lay staring at his effigy. 

——” he began as distinctly as the mumps 


ill,” said the king. ‘‘Duffus, did Madame 
uch of a fuss?’’ 

ly,” replied the count. “She thought I was 

mpet, probably. She said it was the prize 


. 


on the Baicony, a Very Erect, Dignified Figure in the Dashing Uniform of.the Royal Purple Bombardiers 


figure in the waxworks. Big drawing card and all that. 
I had to pay her a hundred and seventy goobecs before 
she’d part with it.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” said the king, a careful soul; 
“but it will be worth it tomorrow. I’ll make you a duke 
for this, Duffus.”’ 

“Thanks awfully. Oh, look here, Your Majesty! You 
can move its arms!”’ 

“Better and better!’’ exclaimed the king. ‘‘We can 
make it salute.” The king turned to his son, who was still 
more than a little bewildered. ‘‘Ernie,’’ said the king, 
“where do you keep your uniform as honorary colonel of 
the Royal Purple Bombardiers?’’ 

“Whatever for, father?’’ 

“For your understudy here, of course.’’ 

The king’s expression just then indicated that he did not 
consider that his son was a lightning calculator. 

“Don’t you get the idea, Ernie?” 

“T think I begin to,”’ said the prince; ‘‘and, father, I 
don’t like it.’ 

The king shrugged well-nourished shoulders. 

“It’s the only way,” he said. ‘‘ We can’t risk even the 
appearance of slighting that touchy old hippopotamus.” 

“Hippopotamus, father? I was not aware ——”’ 

“Oh, I mean that venerable muffin, the Emperor of 
Zabonia,”’ cut in the king with a trace of impatience. 

“But, father,’ 
said the prince, 
and his eyes 
showed that he 
was shocked, “‘he 
isa king!” 

The king was 
contrite. 

“Sorry, son,’ he 
said. ‘Ishouldn’t 
speak like that of 
royalty, I know. 
But I have so 
much on my mind 
these days, with 
this tiresome visit 
and your mumps 
and the shadow of 
war and heaven 
knows what.” 

“But, father,”’ 
said the prince, 
following up his 
advantage, 
“please don’t ask 
me to permit this 
monstrous thing. 
It’snot honorable. 
It’s not princely.” 

The king patted 
his son’s silk pa- 
jamaed shoulder. 
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“Pish-tush, Ernie!’”’ he said playfully. “I wish you 
wouldn’t always be so devilishly idealistic. You’re so high- 
minded one needs to get on a stepladder to talk to you. 
Wake up, Ernie. You’re old enough now not to believe in 
Santa Claus any longer.” 

The king’s tone grew more serious. 

“T’ve dreaded this day, Ernie,’ he said, “on your 
account. You’re such a naive chap, you know. Still, the 
day was bound to come. It’s like a fellow’s first cigar— 
sickens him at first, but it’s the only way to learn tosmoke.” 

“Father,”’ said the prince, “I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. All I know is that it’s not right to try to: 
impersonate a prince in this way. That grinning 
dummy there isn’t I. It can’t be I. Nobody 
will be fooled. And furthermore, I don’t want 
to fool my people.” 

“Roll over and go to sleep, Ernie,’’ said the 
king. “There are times when you give me a 
sharp pain in the region of the waistcoat.” 

From his bed the prince could see it all, the 
whole damnable imposition. First he could see 
emerge the full outlines of His Serene Highness 
of Zabonia. The prince could see plainly the 
celebrated red nose of that monarch; rather like 
an electric-light bulb in the center of a round 
cheese, thought the prince, who had a gift for 
simile. He wondered why the Zabonian emperor 
insisted on wearing that ridiculous skin-tight 
pink hussar uniform. Then the prince saw his 
father step on the balcony, to cheers. His Maj- 
esty was in the cream-and-gold uniform of a field 
marshal of the King’s Very Own Royal Inde- 
fatigables, and he took his place at the emper- 
or’s side, bowing. Then came the stunning blow 
to the mumps-stricken prince. Another figure 
had appeared on the balcony, a very erect, dig- 
nified figure in the dashing uniform of the Royal 
Purple Bombardiers. The prince in the bed per- 
ceived that the thing on the balcony was himself! 

As, horrified, he watched, Prince Ernest saw the thing’s 
hand go up in a precise military salute. The great throng 
of people went wild. Their cheers made the palace tremble. 

“Viva_our prince!’’ he heard distinctly. ‘‘Long live 
Prince Ernest!’’ 

A lean man with a hungry face had eluded the police and 
eeled his way to the top of a lamp-post in the plaza. 

“There he is!”’ called the man shrilly. ‘Every inch a 
prince! Who’s evcry inch a prince?” 

Their answer filled the air with sound—‘‘ Prince Ernest! 
Prince Ernest! Prince Ernest!” 

Lying there, Prince Ernest saw the dummy back majes- 
tically from the balcony. 

“Long life to the prince!’’ screamed the man on the 
lamp-post. “He never turns his back on his people!”’ 

The crowds took up the cry. 

“Long life to Prince Ernest! He never turns his back on 
his people!’’ 

“And jolly good reason,’’ said the prince, “for they’d 
see the strings Duffus is pulling to make the thing salute.”’ 

The brow of the prince was no longer 
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bland, no longer was it free from lines of 
disillusionment. He was thinking of what 
he had seen. 

His voice was tragic, as he said, ‘So this 
is what it means to bea prince! Adummy 
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“The Fellow Smetled Most Evilly of Sheltfish, But He Looked Exactly Like Me’”’ 


about tax dodging de luxe is the one stock oper- 

ator living today who is fit to be mentioned with 
the Olympians of old—with the Keenes and the Woer- 
ishoffers. I told him I believed this practice to be more 
common than the country at large suspected. I did 
not refer to the falling off in collections due to the huge 
volume of investments in tax-exempt bonds, but to the 
nonpayment of the tax through methods made possible 
by the law itself. 

He said: 

“You can’t expect anything different. The foolish 
desire to tax accretions of capital by classing them 
with legitimate incomes compelled Congress to exempt 
losses which are not, strictly speaking, losses of income. 
Only today I heard a story that is so typical of Wall 
Street that it ought to be written by itself, without 
dragging in any moral for it to point. I am no fiction 
expert, but it seems to me it has all the elements needed. 

“Of course I’ll give you all the details if you wish, 
but to do that we’ve got to go back about twenty years. 
Last night at dinner a friend and—well, yes, occasional 
accomplice—told me that the Jessup family had made 
several millions this year by first having the brains to 
lose them. They lost the money when they were flush 
and it didn’t matter, and they made the millions this 
year, when anybody was glad to make anything. That, 
declared my friend, showed first-class business ability. 
Of course [ asked for particulars and he confessed that 
it was via the income-tax route that the money had 
been made. It seems the Jessups sold a lot of stock 
on which they had large losses. These they deducted 
from their income-tax payments and then used the pro- 
ceeds to buy another stock which now shows them a 
profit amounting to about 60 per cent of their original 
loss. In other words, they are doing better than break- 
ing even in a deal into which they were forced, and 
Uncle Sam has been nice enough to be responsible. And 
yet they say the rich are not lucky.” 


To next man I talked with in my quest for stories 


A Trio of Plungers 


“IINHIS is how they came to lose the millions: At 

the time of the big steel boom, twenty years ago, 
this town was suddenly filled with all sorts of Coal-Oil 
Johnnies. The most picturesque set were a trio of 
Western plungers who had not acquired a proper sense 
of values. They owned properties that were bought 
out by the trust at inflated prices. They got in cash 
more than five times as muchas their plants had cost 
them, and in addition they got several hundred thou- 
sand shares of stock in the new consolidated company. 
Keene developed a market for the new stock and they 
cashed in while the cashing was good. That showed 
wisdom of a high order, but for all that they did not 
at once get used to their millions. So much money was 
too great a strain on their credulity. They simply 
couldn’t think of their dozens of millions of cash in 
»bank as real money—honest Injun! Try as they might, 
their fortune was all in stage money to them—unreal. 
Those were bookkeeping millions—drops of ink, visible 
scratches on a ledger. The money was in the bank all 
right enough, but it was not real because it had not been 
sweated for. Those chaps reminded you of boys who 
find a box of firecrackers on the road the evening of 
July third and suspect they are duds and try lighting a 
few to see if they really go off. Well, these men used 
to make out checks and wait to see if the bank would 
pay them. They bought yachts and mansions and 
necklaces and country places without haggling, and 
gave bits of paper in payment; and no policeman came 
topinch. And as for the stock market—why, they sim- 
ply turned on the faucet, buying or selling by the tens of 
thousands of shares. It did not make any difference 
on which side they played or whether they won or lost; 
though as a matter of fact they mostly won. 

“They got tired of playing at being country esquires 
or vice commodores of yacht clubs to which they 
donated clubhouses, and stuck to the new form of poker 
they had discovered. The stock market became their 
best bet. They discovered very soon that it was not 
considered good form to treat the market as though it 
were a faro game. They decided to change labels and 
reform, but they had been used to plunging 
all their lives; they couldn’t pike, not even 
to get into nice clubs. In their 
home cities where they had 
played poker or wheat or corn 
or roulette with about the same 
feelings, they could afford to 
trade as they wished without 
losing caste. But New York 
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was different. It was in New York that J, } 
refused to have John W. Gates as a direc 
United States Steel Corporation, though Gat 
biggest man the steel trade could show afte 
and Frick. 

“The plunging Westerners saw that t 
acquire financial respectability. A reputat 
vestors was urgently needed to counteract th 
legend. They studied the stock list pretty m 
were the wine list on the back of the meny , 
choicest vintages were the highest priced, 
saw that Great Southern was selling aboy 
fluctuated majestically between 205 and 21 
stock that had paid 21% per cent quarterly 
regularly for over five years, and every noy 
an extra dividend, so that the shavoolieey 
ceived less than 15 per cent per annum; ai 
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the surplus increased steadily.” 


Financial High Society 


“(XREAT SOUTHERN looked good to th 
At the same time it was like wholesome} 
that is, it was not an agreeable stock to trade 
even in wild bull markets the sales of it seld 
more than one thousand shares a week. The 
it reminded you of what they used to say 
Ferdinand Ward, of Grant & Ward fame, whc 
his shortcomings might have been in certain ] 
sense of humor, once went to Boston on buse 
was gone a week and his fellow brokers in |e 
missed him. On his return they asked hint 
had been. | 
“He replied, ‘In Boston.’ 
“““What do you think of Boston?’ z 
““Well,’ he said slowly, ‘after watching 0 
there two days I was almost tempted to pri 
panic by selling ten shares at the market.’ | 
“That was the market for Great Souther o 
other way—I mean as to the buying side.T 
cialists had G. T. C. buying orders that hi } 
their books for years. 8. 
“Imagine, then, my boy, what a no-limit 0¢1 
five thousand shares would do to the marke 
Southern. And these Westerners were birds w)t 
that ten thousand shares was the trading unjai 
odd lots meant odd thousands, like three tiu 
seven thousand shares. Si 
“They looked into the company’s businé, § 
the annual reports, consulted some of the r 
friends and were satisfied with their plan, fc n 
they wished to climb in financial society, 
limits. The moment they were convinced iat 
Southern would meet all the requiremes, 
financial and speculative, they gave one of tir! 
an order to buy twenty thousand shares. }¥ 


less than three thousand shares he had put th 
of G. S. some five points he asked for a conft n¢ 
the plungers. 0 


and buying G.S. at the market the price wild 
to 250 and they might not be able to gethe 
twenty thousand shares at that. Moreor, 
room traders tumbled to the order he had @ 
little boosting themselves. The best way wild! 
of all to develop an active market, in whi ! 
be possible to buy and sell thousands of sre 
out balloon ascensions or accurate gues‘ 
traders. 
“The leader of the Westerners wasa tall, dis1gu 
looking man—one of the handsomest chapté 
studied the ticker tape. He had a mind t 
so quickly that he seemed to be omniscient. 
to do to learn was to listen. He had igi 
vision, a sense of humor, and having been a jor 
a farm and then a rich broker’s customer in 
he knew his fellow men pretty well. _ 
“He listened to the broker and then £4 
the problem.’ > i 
“The broker began, but the leader cut hims! 
No! Just tell me what you wish might hap} 
““That the holders of the s™ 
sell,’ said the broker. a 
““Might be 
corrected the 
sort of people 
““ ‘As you 
interest is held b y 
I don’t suppose | 
actual majority 0 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 
WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 

SHE HAD SO MANY CHILDREN 
SHE DIDNT KNOW WHAT TO DO 
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ody sends the proxies to them and the road 
sd as one of the Jessup group. That makes 
think of it as an investment that need not 
d. If you can get these investors to sell, you 
the trick.’ 

body has a price at which he will sell,’ said 


1a rising market the average man is kept 
¢ by the hope that it may go still higher,’ 
e broker; ‘and what you want is to get the 
and not merely jack up the market price.’ 

y don’t sell because they are satisfied with 
control they’d sell if they thought the con- 
assed into other hands, and particularly if 
vere not too conservative. That’s us. What- 
ay become in the future, models for other 
r conservative old fogies, just now we are a 
oolly bunch.’ 

- know about that,’ disputed one of his col- 


you any illusions about ourselves? Well, I 
others haven’t. We'll get all the stock we 
yell become so respectable that we’ll yawn 
)death. Until we are ready to fling the bomb, 
ty and sell Great Southern just to keep the 
i having a fit if more than ten whole 
lung on the market in one block. We’re 
1 to the broker. 

men took to stock manipulation as 
ywater. They had ample resources of 
noney, and a man can do a lot in the 
ig line if he has enough cash and the 
t enough cash gives, as well as the in- 
no illusions about himself. They now 
sold G.S. on a scale that exceeded anything 
en seen in a generation. It was too valuable a 
(00 closely held to permit really heavy accu- 
ut they secured quite a block of it by the time 
wt to 250.” 


Wild West Show in Wall Street 


. 

the price touched that figure you couldn’t have 
‘at four thousand shares without boosting the 
at least 300. So they began to fill the Street 
'. The Westerners developed quite a knack for 
3 calculated to help their cause. The hitherto 
ats of Great Southern shares heard that there 
o be an increase in the regular dividend rate 
vent per annum. 
this report was 
dindignantly de- 
| president of the 
id by those phil- 
\irectors who al- 
i trouble to deny 
ig rumors. Nat- 
«nly inference pos- 
reckless traders 


a lot of G. S. 
\r to market their 
re resorting to 
eing the case, the 
ivulse was to sell 
at the inflated 
1 as a matter of 
l highest on record 
tere had not been 


yuying. On the 
/nder the circum- 
ly holders let go | 
had reposed in 
H boxes a decade 


¥stemers took it 
e' the supply that 
een induced to 
2market ceased, 
sessary to stimu- 
ore selling. The 
a ieard one night 
orf that the con- 
t Southern had 
the hands of the 
gers. Ominously 
me of them was 
in the Waldorf - 
it, although that 
‘\ial headquarters 
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JACK BE NIMBLE, 
JACK BE QUICK 
AND JACK JUMP 
OVER THE CANDLESTICK. 


“The next morning the stock opened down several 


points. If these reckless condottieri from the wild West 
had the control, good-by to conservative management, 
uninterrupted dividends and growing surplus! 

“The Westerners bought all that the conservatives and 
the professionals sold. The decline was checked. Then the 
Westerners allowed themselves to be interviewed. They 
smilingly denied that they were buying for control. They 
said they wouldn’t think of doing anything like that. The 
Street read the statement on the news tickers and imme- 
diately afterward read on the tape that somebody was buy- 
ing Great Southern stock in large blocks. The price went 


)imcrawame 
PE ee iii?” 


HICKETY, PICKETY, MY BLACK HEN 
SHE LAYS GOOD EGGS FOR GENTLEMEN; 
GENTLEMEN COME EVERY DAY 

TO SEE WHAT MY BLACK HEN DOTH LAY, 
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to 260. Who the buyer was the tape didn’t say, but from 
the big board room came assertions that the brokers were 
the same who were known to have bought thousands 
of shares in the past for the Westerners. What was the 
inference? 

“Then there was more scattered selling and more buy- 
ing by the Westerners. When long-held stock ceased to 
come out, the manipulators sent out to every stock- 
holder of record a request for his proxy, signed by the 
two best known of the crowd. The reason given by 
them to justify their effrontery was that the company 
had not been disbursing its profits to the stockholders, 
but was accumulating a surplus which already was larger 
than ordinary safety demanded. Conservatism was all 
very well within certain limits, but at the same time 
that money belonged to the owners, the stockholders.” 


Worries of the Inside Crowd 


“TT WAS plain to the wise newspaper readers. A few 
gamblers had bought and bought, and now, when 
they came to unload, they found it necessary to resort to 
dubious methods, A grand old investment stock was in 
danger of becoming a speculative football. Couldn’t 
something be done to curb these highbinders? If there 
was going to be a fight between the Westerners 
and the Jessups for the control of the property, a 
little fellow had no business to dream of buying 
Great Southern stock on margin—or go short either. 
It might go up fifty points or it might break one hun- 
dred—the moment one of the contestants admitted 
defeat and liquidated his useless minority holdings. 
“The stock stood the Westerners about two hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars a share. Each of the 
three thought that an investment of five thousand shares 
was enough to put them in the respectable-investor class. 
That meant fifteen thousand shares in all. But they were 
carrying thirty thousand shares, or twice as much as was 
strictly necessary to certify to their eminent respectability. 
If they tried to sell the surplus in the open market, the price 
would break wide open. There was only one thing to do, 
and the first step in that direction was taken when a 
friendly newspaper man, originally from the West but at 
that time a financial reporter in Wall Street, published a 
story asserting that the wild and woolly Westerners had 
used a scanty dozen of their overnight millions to buy 
enough Great Southern in the open market to give them the 
actual control when voted together with the proxies which 
they had secured. The annual meeting was so close at hand 
that there was not much time 
for counter maneuvering. 

“The inside crowd were 
worried by now. The control 
had been held by the Jessup 
family for a long time, less 
through actual ownership 
than by reason of tradition 
and the prestige of the name. 
Hach of the three Jessup girls 
had inherited twenty thou- 
sand shares, and the two 
Jessup boys fifty thousand 
shares each. That wasn’t 51 
per cent of the capital stock, 
but they had always got, asa 
matter of course, the proxies 
they needed. They now dis- 
covered that a great many of 
their proxy-giving friends,and 
indeed several of the direc- 
tors, had taken advantage of 
the sensational rise caused 
by the reckless Westerners’ 
plunging purchases to sell 
out most of their holdings of 
Great Southern and so didn’t 
have any stock to give proxies 
on. Beyond any question the 
Westerners had secured many 
proxies from careless stock- 
holders who signed the little 
slips without thinking what 
they were doing, and from 
chronic oppositionists. 

“The chief anxiety of the 
Jessups, however, came from 
their not knowing exactly 
how much Great Southern 
stock the Westerners had 

actually acquired in 
their spectacular 
operations. The 
transfer books 
proved nothing. 
The shares, as usual, 
were in the names of 
(Continued on 
Page 125) 


roof? I mean, you'd think it might just as likely 

slam through the floor or the side wall, or flap 
across the mill taking off a few heads as it went; but it 
doesn’t. It goes straight up. I don’t know why; I never 
met a sawmill man who could explain it. Maybe it was 
fixed that way especially for H. W. Mayo. 

Some natural law, you say—centrifugal force or some- 
thing? Well, H. W. Mayo was something like a natural 
law himself. He weighed in the neighborhood of two 
hundred and fifty, he was the boss of a six-million-dollar 
lumber company, and he was Andy Mayo’s father. It’s 
the solemn truth; her father. 

As a father he was all wrong. Andy Mayo’s father 
ought to have been one of those keen, white-mustached, 
athletic-looking, beautifully necktied bankers you see in 
the cigarette advertisements; but H. W. Mayo was nothing 
like that. He chewed cigars. His offices in the Savan- 
nah Trust Building were furnished like a bank, all right; 
but he himself used a shabby old roll-top that must have 
been the first desk he ever owned. He wore the same baggy 
gray for city clothes, winter and summer—why do fat men 
wear gray? He kept the very manners he had learned in 
the woods. I firmly believe he slept with his hat on. 

He came from somewhere out West to reorganize the 
South Atlantic when it went broke. Oh, he was a good 
sawmill man, I’ll say that for him! He’d been an old- 
timer at the sawmill game before I was high enough to see 
over a roller bed. But somewhere, sometime, he had 
turned sour on Brown saws; I couldn’t find out how. 

“Mr. Mayo,” I demanded once in desperation, “what 
have you got against Brown saws? Most of the South 
Atlantic mills used them before you took charge. Most of 
your men still ask for them. Be fair with me; why are we 
out?” 

“For one thing, your price is high.” 

You notice how he said it. But it was the only definite 
objection I could get out of him. 

“Tf our saws save you one shutdown,” I said, ‘or boost 
your cut a fraction of one per cent, the difference in price is 
an actual profit to you. Isn’t that right?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Well, sir, here’s what we’ll do: Put a pair of Brown 
bands in any of your mills, for test under your own condi- 
tions, against any saw you like. If ours don’t cut more 
lumber with less grief they don’t cost you a cent. Fair 
enough?’”’ 

“Needn’t do that. I know your saws.” 

“Tver have any trouble with ’em?” 

“Nota bit. And don’t aim to. Well, Mac, I got to see 
a feller. Come around whenever you’re in town.” 

Right now I can shut my eyes and see him, bulky and 
dim against the window—he was one of those fellows who 
always put the light in your face—his hat square on his 
head, the tip of a motionless cigar breaking the motionless 
fat curve of his cheek; just sitting there, letting me waste 
my breath. I worked on him till I could see him in my 
sleep, and got about as far as a fox terrier trying to drag 
home an elephant. 

But I was going to tell you about the slasher; the one in 
his Vale Royal mill, there in the outskirts of Savannah. 
He had mills all over that part of Georgia. The South 
Atlantic had nine mills to begin with, and after he got going 
he gathered in another every time he thought of it; and 
bang went another account off the books of the Brown 
Saw and Steel Company. It certainly cut a hole in my 
Georgia business. I knew that, without Uncle John Kelley 
getting on my neck. 


But I was going to tell you about the Vale Royal 
slasher. 


\ K 7 HY does a slasher, when it breaks, go through the 
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Sy eg ie was different in those days. Georgia was 
already officially dry; but then, as anybody would tell 
you, Savannah wasn’t in Georgia, anyway; it was in 
Chatham County. If you wanted a drink they would 
point out all the churches in sight and then tell you those 
were the only places you couldn’t get it. And what with 
sawmills and box factories and veneer plants scattered all 
around, it was a great gang of millmen you'd see drifting 
around Bull and Broughton Streets on Saturday night. 

Myself, I was on the wagon at the time. You know how 
it goes. You mustn’t get the reputation of being a tee- 
totaler, because some of the fellows will get the idea that 
you're criticizing them; but you can look wistful and say 
you're on the wagon, and they’Il think it’s doctor’s orders 
or something; and they’ll feel sorry for you and drink 
your share, and it will be all right. When you’re on the 
road twelve months in the year, you have to do it some- 
times in self-defense. 

Oh, my digestion was all right. It had to be, eating all 
the time in hotels and sawmill boarding houses. I hadn’t 
been working any harder than usual. They say a saw 
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Her Face Took on That Peaceful, Happy Look of 
Smiling Even When She Wasn't 


plugger never works anyway; only drifts around from 
mill to mill, handing out cigars and telling funny stories. I 
had no family to worry about; not a thing on my mind but 
Brown saws—the best saws made, if I do say it. 

Yet I had got so I hated saws and sawmills; simply had 
to kick myself out to work every morning. Kept thinking, 
“Oh, what’s the use?”’ 

I don’t know what was the matter with me. 
fever, I guess. 

I rolled into Savannah one Saturday night and found 
the gang, as usual, milling around the old Geiger House on 
Broughton Street; and Al Forsyth, the saw filer at Vale 
Royal, told me the slasher had blown up again. They were 


Spring 


always having trouble with that slasher. It was built” 


wrong. 

“Four new thirty-six-inch saws gone through the roof 
this time,”’ Al told me. “Say, Mac, why can’t you sell 
H. W. some real saws?” 

“Search me,’’ I admitted listlessly. 

“T put in a requisition for a full set of six today; wrote 
‘Brown preferred’ on it in box-car letters. You never can 
tell, Mac,” he grinned, this two-fisted, hairy-chested, good- 
hearted Irishman; ‘“‘you might catch H. W. asleep and get 
the order.” 

“Much obliged,” I said, though I couldn’t seem to care 
much if I never got another order. I don’t know what was 
the matter with me. 

“Wish you could get in with him some way,” said Al. 
“You heard? He’s fixin’ to build a new mill down on the 
Ocmulgee. Double band, resaw and gang. Good mill. He 
promised me the filin’ job, and I sure would like to get 
Brown saws, some way.” 

“Much obliged, Al. I’ll see what I can do.” 
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Br DONALD 7; 
“You must be gettin’ old,” said Al. “Usually 
order under your nose and you perk up like a ¢oo) 
a hot trail. What ails you, Mac?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Spring fever, I reckon,” 
Something was certainly wrong with me. An 
that size meant four or five thousand dollars’ 
saws, besides all the regular business H. W, } 
thrown away from me; but I couldn’t get up eno 
est to worry about it. 
“You need to kick up your heels a little,” said A 
what. Me and Diamond Bill and Dad Hawkir 
down to Tybee tomorrow, and some fellers from 
and Southern Box too. You better come along.’ 
I couldn’t get up any interest in it. You knoy 
day goes in places like Tybee Beach; swim, dr 
can get it, dance. The thought of it made me de, 
But, of course, I said I’d go. That’s another thin, 
about saw pluggers—that we get a lot of b 
friendship. Well, why not? Filers and sawyer; 
foremen are human like anybody else, and they | 
to say about the stuff they use; and when you ¢ 
down to it there’s more than one good saw. __ 
So I said I’d go. But that night I wrote to U 
Kelley—not my uncle, you understand; my 
general sales manager: 4s 


I beg to report that the South Atlantic Lbr. Go. | 
build a new mill on the Ocmulgee River. Double b 
and sash gang. This concern is already the biggest 
count in my territory. I have not been able to ge) 
from them since the reorganization, nearly a year a; 
no prospect of landing this installation order. 
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A manly, dignified confession of failure, eh? 
very stiff and proud—like the fellow who took 
sage to the fish. 


This business is too important to lose. I feel th 
get a man on the job who can swing it. Please consi! 
resignation, to take effect as soon as relieved. 

Yours, R 


There was a gloomy satisfaction in quit 
that I felt pretty blank. I was sort of used to 
saws; I hadn’t any notion what I wanted 
Uncle John had certainly been decent to me, and 
Saw and Steel Company was all the family I he 

Yes, that was one thing to be thankful for- 
family to starve. But I don’t remember be 
What do you call those cranks who still insist thw 
flat? They couldn’t have got any argument out/1 
certainly looked that way. 

Sunday morning I told myself I’d stay in thet 
sleep; only I didn’t want to sleep. I got tot 
fifteen minutes ahead of the others, and spenihhi 
wishing I hadn’t come. The train rolled out \ 
open savannas that give the town its name, wid 
waving grass and bright water shining in the su 
I could see was mud. We came to Tybee, a gay 
hotels and board walks; but all I could see was 
of excursionists and acres of sand. There's a |jh 
fence with Main Entrance to the Atlantie Ocea 
gate. The Atlantic was inside as advertised, cur 
to the beach from a sky as wide and clean and b 
could ask for; but the world looked very flat t! 

Lonesome, lonesome I felt; but that couldn’t 
it, because I was with Al Forsyth and Diamond 
vey and a whole crowd of millmen, all good f 
friends of mine. J 4 

I don’t know what was the matter with me? 
humiliated me to have to rent a bathing suit; ™ 
was no sense to that, because a fellow who liv 
five states, mostly inland, couldn’t be expected ) 
bathing suit. 

That season they had a new plaything in thes 
of iron'drim anchored in five feet of water; thé 
to stay on it. Just as you got nicely balanced a1) 
it or somebody else tried to climb on, and it |! 
under you and left you eating sand on the bottc 
couldn’t get up any interest in it. I mop 
the beach, wondering at the. childishne 
could get a laugh out of being ducked. 

One girl I envied. She certainly could s¥ 
through the crowd to the float, give a li 
there she’d be, balanced in the middle o! 
then she’d pick an open spot and dive off. 
She didn’t seem to weigh anything. W 
doubled, changed ends and slipped into t. 
legs twinkling in behind her with hardly | 
white arms would break into the sunlight 4} 
and she’d come racing back, foaming alo 
Is there anything prettier to watch thanaV 

Her bathing suit was black, with yellow 
sides, and her cap had yellow wings on It. 
looked vigorous and merry, those yellow W! 
forgot my spring fever, watching them. 
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h noticed her too. Began grabbing at her, 
ff when she climbed on the float. I don’t know 
.me sore; he didn’t mean a bit of harm; just 
. She laughed and slipped away from him and 
imbed on the other side. He let her get all set 
ind then gave the drum a spin. It shot from 
d the iron edge of it took her under the ear as 
wn. And the yellow wings didn’t come up; 
he crowd, nowhere beyond. Nobody seemed 
ough five feet of water is plenty to drown even 
mer who has been hit that way. 

ny way to the place, grabbed a lungful of air 
head under. The sun was bright. There was a 
of dim legs in the roiled water, but nothing 
—no—yes, a skirt with yellow slashes. I stood 
er calmly putting on the cap with yellow wings. 
yething?’’ she asked me. 

Isaid, my breath all going at once. 

it? I’m pretty good at finding things in the 


tell she would be good at anything. Her eyes 
and lively, and her wet face had the happy 
idence that goes with muscular fitness; not 
the look of smiling even when she wasn’t. 
am,’ I grinned. “I—I thought you were 
that’s all. Saw you go under and didn’t see 
ne up.” 

lost it. Got my hair all wet, but who cares?”’ 
traveling men have all sorts of nerve with 
they don’t know what they’re talking about. 
1 a saw plugger have a chance to get used to 
t? 

ou, anyway,” she laughed, “‘for saving my life 
led it.” 

hrew out her arms behind her head and let a 
nder her, her feet driving with a slow flirting 
1 mermaid’s tail, still laughing back at me. I 
1 it; somehow the strong, slim grace of her 
| more lonesome and useless than ever. 

1 saw her and threshed after her, bellowing, 
gl” 

er thinking viciously that it ought to be 
vw for a man with a stiff red mustache to wear 
t. Alcertainly did look ridiculous. She rolled 
it away from him as if he were tied to a stake. 
yim, that girl! She was a quarter of a mile 
ich when I lost the yellow wings. But I could 
rown eyes laughing, her wet face with the look 
en when she wasn’t; and I felt too glum and 
ay use. I don’t know what was the matter 
‘ring fever, I guess. 


qr 


self I needed a good stiff drink to put some life 
out Diamond Bill produced a flask while we 
r, and I refused it after all. Didn’t 
ath smelling. And that was funny 
ne to think of it, because as long as 
came in from my territory there 
‘on earth who cared how my breath 
|ere wasn’t a chance in a thousand; 
came from all over Georgia, and 
‘ery hour. I wasn’t even sure I’d 
Tsaw her without 


ngs. 

} No use telling you 
te; it won’t sound 

| Alight-tan dress, 

and stockings to 

arasol with a green 


1 i” 


—— 
oii 


stripe around the edge. I remember her face in the cool 
sweet shade of it, and her brown eyes looking at me, and 
me without the presence of mind to lift my hat. 

Oh, I have scraped acquaintance with girls; what’s the 
use of denying it? A fellow who lives all over five states 
gets lonesome sometimes, and there are girls who like to 
see how close they can skate to trouble. This girl was 
different. Her eyes looked at you without a bit of pre- 
tense, and there was something in them that was like a 
clear candle burning in the cool stillness of a church. Even 
Al Forsyth would have felt the difference if he hadn’t had a 
drink or two. eee 

She went along the side of the dancing pavilion to the 
seaward end, and sat with a middle-aged woman who was 
knitting or embroidering or something. 

The older woman acted like her mother, but didn’t look 
it. A sort of gently faded blonde, blue-eyed, with yellow 
hair just gray enough to be the color of pale taffy; while 
the girl was serene and rather dark. Serene, that was the 
word. She sat looking out to sea, her hands folded on her 
parasol, her slim round body relaxed, her face tilted to the 
breeze. Have I said it was a wonderful day? The sun was 
bright; little reflections danced on the breathing water, 
and whitecaps broke and slid and van- 
ished like something happy, playing. 
The sea arched off into the sky in a way 
that showed you the world was very wide, 
promising things for tomorrow and to- 
morrow. 

“Hi, Freckles! Come on and dance!”’ 

It was Al Forsyth—this red, broad- 
handed filer of saws, his mustache point- 
ing every way, grinning as amiably as 
you please. He didn’t mean a bit of 
harm. But she wasn’t freckled, you 
know, only on her shoulders. You 
couldn’t see them now, and it didn’t 
seem decent to speak of them. I had to 
jam my hands in my pockets. 

I don’t know how I happened to be 
there anyway. I hadn’t meant to follow 
her. ‘ 

“Hey, Freckles! Ain’t this our dance?”’ 

She had to look at him then. She wasn’t 
scared; she only smiled a little and shook 
her head and looked away again. But 
the older woman was frightened; I could 
see that. 

“Aw, come on now, Freckles! Be a good sport!” 

“T’m sorry; you’ll have to excuse me.”’ 

“Aw!” he argued, hauling genially at her arm. 

So I had to step up and snatch his hand away. 

“Algernon,” I snapped, ‘‘you’re standing on your foot. 
You’re blocking the view. Retreat! Amble along! See 
you later.” 


ey ‘t to Hurt Him. I Was Half Laughing, I Remember, Until His Fat Hands Closed Suddenly on My Windpipe 
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Just Sitting 
There, Letting 
Me Waste 

My Breath 


He turned three shades redder and gave me a hunted 
look. 

“This,’’ I said brightly to the girl, ‘is Mr. Alger- 
non a 

“Aw!” said Algernon, writhing. 

be Percival Clarence,” I said, doing a good job while 
I was at it, “Egbert Montmorency oS 

I was rapidly running out of fancy names 
to pin on him; but the girl’s lips twitched and 
Algernon was ruined. 

‘Fix you for this, young feller !”’ he growled, 
and scrubbed my hair the wrong way and 
bolted, bumping dancers right and left. 

“Oh, thank you!” breathed the older 
woman, fluttering. ‘But I’m afraid—won’t 
he make trouble for you? He looks awfully 
rough!”’ 

“Who, Al? No, ma’am. It was a dirty 
advantage I took of him, betraying a sacred 
confidence that way; but he’ll forget all about 
it in five minutes. He’s a good friend of 
mine.” 

There went my standing as a hero. Now 
she was scared of me, judging me, no doubt, 
by my rough friends; but the girl chuckled. 
There’s no other way to describe the sud- 
den little sound she made, as if she hadn’t 


meant to. 

“You’re not going to tell me his name 
really is g3 

“Algernon. Yes’m. His mother couldn’t 


have known he was going to be a sawmill 
man.” 

“Careful! My father is a sawmill man.” 

The breeze was gay; the water dimpled; 
I heard the trombone laughing in the band. 
“Not from me,” I declared, “‘shall you hear any slurs on 
sawmill men! I’m a poor but honest saw plugger myself. 
If your father does business in this territory very likely he’s 
a customer of mine.” 

“‘He’s with the South Atlantic in Savannah. His name’s 
Mayo.” 

“Not H. W. Mayo!” 

She nodded. f 

Getting over the first shock of it, I realized that H. W. 
Mayo had many admirable qualities. He ought to have 
been leaner, keener, more aristocratic looking, but at least 
he had done nobly in the matter of daughters. It came to 
me that I was quite fond of him. 
(Continued on Page 142) 


The Second Generation—=By Elizabetlh Frazer 


| NLIKE peoples re- 

acting on each other 

in unlike ways pre- 
pare for conflict.” And 
the real impressive bar- 
rage in that conflict be- 
gins when the second 
generation—the children 
of our foreign-born immi- 
grant peasants of Central 
and Southeastern Eu- 
rope—start to go over the 
top. That’sthezero hour. 
It’s the zero hour for sev- 
eral interesting little 
propositions. But chief 
among them, it is the zero 
hour for the big offensive 
as to whether the ideals, 
institutions and body of 
democratic values upon 
which this great Western 
republic rests shall pre- 
vail over here on this side 
the Atlantic, or the modes 
of life, habits and psy- 
choses of Central and 
Southeastern Europe, 
whence the vast bulk of 
the parents of these em- 
battled youngsters are 
derived. 

It is a profoundly sig- 
nificant line-up of forces; 
not the less dangerous or 
real because the details 
of the struggle are masked 
on one side beneath a ve- 
neer of so-called Amer- 
icanism thin as a coat of whitewash, and on 
the other by an ignorance, indifference, sen- 
timentalism or callous self-interest which 
refuses to face the issue squarely or even to 
admit that there are any values involved. 


PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, 
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A Thorny Situation 


UT the stupendous industrial expansion 

of our country inside the last thirty years; 
the vast influx of cheap labor which has 
flowed in from the bottom levels of Europe 
to supply this need in the mining and in- 
dustrial establishments, so that the popula- 
tion of the United States sprang up during 
the decade of 1910-20 from about 92,000,000 
to over 105,000,000, an increase of over 13,- 
000,000, the strongest foreign infusion being 
the landless peasants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe; the fact that there is in 
America today no town or city of industrial 
importance which does not contain its for- 
eign immigrant colony; that these colonies 
exhibit to a very small degree any tendency 
toward assimilating American standards of 
living or of work, but on the contrary cling 
closely to their Old World régime; that they 
are not highly individualized peoples, being 
mainly groups of a lower cultural status than 
our own; that, in addition, some of the 
groups possess a very strong repugnance to 
any kind of codperation with government, 
bringing over with them complexes and psy- 
choses acquired under conditions where vio- 
lence and direct action were the only means 


of participation, while still others among them ‘do not 
only not regard this as their country, but do not regard it 
as a country at all, do not recognize that we have a body of 
values and the right to preserve these values’’—all these 
factors, here only shadowily sketched, serve to show up 
the magnitude of the contending forces now in dynamic 
action throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

And if we pause over this particular phase of the sub- 
ject—that of the second generation of aliens growing up 
within our midst—it is in no spirit of lurid melodrama or 
smug hypocritical complacency, nor yet excited partisan- 
ship over the so-called superior and inferior races—all that 
is far too problematic at present to be of much real value— 
but rather to analyze and expose to public view some of the 
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salient points of a situation, complex in the extreme, a very 
wild thistle of a situation, bristling with thorns, with all 
kinds of race animosities, with nationalistic and religious 
and political prejudices; but which nevertheless must be 
grasped firmly and examined fairly and squarely, if we are 
going to bring this second generation of alien peoples into 
line with the best American ideals and standards and make 
them real participating citizens within our democracy. 
For if our experiments in self-government have taught us 
anything, they have taught us that the success of a democ- 
racy rests back solidly upon the intelligence, education, 
stamina and one-mindedness of its people and their com- 
mon agreement to submit to the restraints of self-imposed 
laws; and if we maintain in the midst of our national life 
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ramshackle buildings and docks; al 
narrow, shining strip he sees big1ij 
little tugs like bugs, or a long | 
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HE street itself is his own litim 

life on which he makes his fir/p 
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shop pants, artificial flowers, or 
marketing for the ubiquitous bozlel 
swarm about the flat. Big bree 
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sleeps in his crib, flies tickling his} ic 
tle rosebud lips. The coast is 
clear. The child stumbles down 
stairs, a penny with which to bale 
gers or an ice-cream cone squeed| t 
in his sweaty fist or resting seculy 
his tongue. 

Out upon the sidewalk he pas, 
around. His big inscrutable bek 
shaded by the long curly lashes! 
hood, take in every detail of © 
varied moving picture which un 
before his gaze—a moving pictull} 
subtitles or explanation, which p 
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Everybody talks his own language; everyb. 
more or less like papa and mamma and boarders;f@ 
is not afraid. A crowd on the street corner rivets §? 
eye. Squeezing and squirming, dodging under Ac 
between men’s legs, he gains the innermost 
circle. What is it that stolid black-eyed baby 
in? Two drunken women in a brawl, clawing at" 
ing, kicking and fighting, faces bloody, clothes 2® 
gapes, fascinated, entranced. A shrill whistle. 1h 
it! The bulls! A big blue official shoulder, 1” 
way through the crowd, brutally cuts short the 

Or he may be trudging wearily behind ma 
pains shooting up his aching arms, which @) 

(Continued on Page 74) 


Some First Lessons 
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Benito Mussolini at the Anniversary of Fascismo, 1922. 


By Kenmetl L. 
Roberts 


never had any experience in administering any- 
thing more intricate or important than a vermuth 


In Milan, for example, there have been socialist 
outbreaks and uprisings and riots ever since social- 
ism was invented; and over thirty years ago the 
Italian Army had to get out its artillery and shoot 
into the socialist mobs of Milan in order to calm 
their angry passions. Turin was almost as bad, 
and Genoa and Bologna and the rest of the indus- 
trial centers. The government, 
strong, and the outbreaks consequently made little 


With the end of the war, the socialistic and com- 
munistic laborers of the North of Italy were as- 
sisted by large sums of money from the soviet 
government, and the gospel of communism was 
spread far and wide. Socialist agitators made all 


however, was 


Above, at Left —Cesare Rossi, Who 


Captured Ancona, a City of 63,000 People, With Thirty:Two Men. At Right—Italo Balbo, 
a Young Military Genius Who Helped to Organize the Fascisti Machine 
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Fascisti Illuminating 
the Streets of Rome 
With Objectionable 
Socialist Newspapers 


sorts of glowing 
promises to the 
trade unions and 
the codperatives as 
to the amount of 
money that would 
be turned over to 
them from the pub- 
lie treasury when 
they were properly 
represented in par- 
liament; and the 
result was a parlia- 
ment in which 
there were so many 
socialists that no 
business could be 
transacted unless 
the socialists ap- 
proved. 

Sincea European 
prime minister and 
his cabinet can re- 
main in office only 
so long as they are 
supported by par- 
liament, the gov- 
ernment dared to take no steps that 
would offend the socialists; for as 
soon as the prime minister sanctioned 
any such steps, the socialists would 
jein with other discontented parlia- 
mentary blocs and vote him out of 
business with cries of enthusiasm. 


The Red Flag 


LL this resulted in a very weak 
government, whichpermitted the 
socialists to do as they pleased; and 
as is always the case when the social- 
ists have a free hand, they promptly 
pleased to make everything as un- 
pleasant as possible for everyone. 
The red flag of communism was 
flown everywhere through the North 
of Italy. On walls and fences all over 
the country were chalked the slo- 
gans of communism—‘“ Hurrah for 
Lenine!’’ ‘‘Hurrah for Soviet Rus- 
sia!’? Communist agitators, or propa- 
gandisti, supplied with free passes on 
the government railways, traveled 
the length and breadth of the nation, 
urging the workers to class hatred, to 
mob violence and to the seizure of 
private property. The communist 
press aided in the good work by 
preaching contempt for the king, 
contempt for the army, contempt for 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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“Stand it as Long as You Can, Buddy, 


one of them, being young, believed he could see; 
but the third man knew he was blind. 

“Giddap,”’ said Peter Corson. 

Peter, being young, believed he could see with great 
clearness. He could see the tufts of stunted grama and 
fescue as they passed under his wheels, the clusters of 
greasewood and artemisia and cholla cactus on either side, 
the detested hideondo studding the dunes beyond. He 
could see the purplish outlines of St. Bernard Baldpate 
sixty miles to the southeast. He could see from the back 
of his head fragments of barren mountains almost as far 
to the northeast. And now and then he could see some- 
thing of the eighty-mile desert basin m front, though not 
so plainly. 

“Giddap,”’ he repeated to the steering wheel as his 
Camelfoot came to a sudden stop and began to throw 
gravel. 

The Camelfoot was wearing a sand tread he had devised, 
and whenever a front wheel met an obstruction the driver 
would dig in and heel the car over it, or try to do so. The 
present obstruction consisted of a sand hillock the size of 
a pillow, protected by roots. The car shook with hesita- 
tions; but after a moment it lifted its left front wheel 
gingerly upon the hillock and slapped it down beyond; 
then its left driver; after which it proceeded serenely upon 
its way, threading in and out among the dunes, or over- 
taking some bush mesquite or tree yucca as if it were mere 
street traffic. 

Peter undoubtedly saw what he wished to see with great 
clearness. 

“What you don’t know won’t keep you awake,’”’ Jim 
Sears had said meaningly. ‘‘You’re here because you’re 
next to this desert. The manager was hired separate.”’ 

Peter, being young, had agreed with the older man. The 
Camelfoot was a car under a cloud; but, as far as he knew, 
it was a milk wagon. He did not see why he should go out 
of his way to learn facts that were none of his business 
anyhow. He was paid good wages to drive a car; why he 
drove it he had not been told, and therefore he did not 
know. Any man is likely to fall into such casuistries. 


() of the blind men could see, being a woman; and 


Think of Something Else. 


Think of Moths. 


He practiced other self-deception under the eye of Jim 
Sears. As a consequence, on the present ovenlike morning 
he not only saw with great clearness, meaning dunes and 
such, but he was beginning to see doubly clear, and his 
speech was beginning to thicken. 

“Take it, son,” Jim had whispered, slipping him the 
half-emptied flask. ‘‘What’s good for a man at night can’t 
hurt him at all next day. Tomorrow will be something 
fierce.” 

Peter had accepted, partly because he had already been 
drinking, partly because he wished to seem sophisticated. 

“You’re my friend,” he said. 

That had been the evening before. Since then most of 
the bounty had gone into circulation. When the footing 
became smoother, the rest followed. 

“Tha’s all liquor you e’n drink today,”’ he told himself. 

Meanwhile he was approaching a low butte that jutted 
upward like a tooth through the desert floor. This he 
intended to turn, to avoid a long detour. 

But the flask had not gone empty quite soon enough, 
and he approached the butte carelessly. He did not per- 
ceive the two men until they stepped out from behind a 
bow-legged yucca into his path. When he jammed down 
his brake he was upon them. 

“Just a minute, brother!” one of them cried. 

As soon as Peter became able to see with singular clear- 
ness, instead of double, he saw a huge, big-fisted, broad- 
shouldered miner standing at the left front wheel. Yet that 
which impressed him chiefly was not his size, but his com- 
plexion, which had turned bright crimson, like his dyed 
handkerchief. 

“Your face—face is burned,” 
expressing this thought. 

The second man, who stood apart, also wore miner’s 
clothes; but his figure was more supple and slender. He 
was marked by a heavy bandage, cut from a laundered 
towel, that concealed eyes, nose and forehead until at first 
glance he might have been mistaken for a masked bandit. 

Peter turned toward him, saw the bandage pretty 
clearly, and began moving his right hand toward his coat 
pocket, until the big miner brought him up sharply. 


he ventured carefully, 


“None of that, brother! Lay off on the gat] 
“What d’you want?” he asked truculent (| 
“This is Mr. Brennan,” he heard, “fro 

back here. He had an explosion. We want 

town.” 

“Tha’s good name.” 
Peter’s mind leaped inaccurately backw: 

he thought, was engaged to a man nam 

was it married? If not to Brennan, then tos 

He had not been living at home lately—out ¢ 

things. No matter. He glanced more sha 

in the bandage. An impulse came upon him 

presence; but before he could begin, it died. W 

ashamed of the Camelfoot; besides, it woulde! 

sister right if Brennan told her. Trying to! mi 

teacher out of a good driver like him! 
Then his mind leaped inaccurately forw 

or whoever it was, could not tell her, for 

Peter had heard Brennan’s name, but he had) 

Brennan his own name in return. Brennan | 

trouble. E; 
“°S long ’s he’s blind—folded,” whe said alt 

“He can’t go, but it’s good name.’ 

“T’m telling you the straight. If I we 

be monkey-fooling this way, would we, th 1s 

ing? Mr. Brennan here had an explosion. He 
“Can’t he op’n—op’n his eyes at all?” 

“Not even to tell daylight.” 

“Can he—can he tell night?” 

“‘He’s blinded, brother!” 

“T don’ know anything about anything. 

“Just a lift into town for us,” persisted 

“What town?” 

“Any town. All we need is to catch a 
where he can have his eyes treated.” 

“Tha’s off t’ one side my des-dest’nat 
stage.” 

“What stage?’’ ; 

“S$ too heavy f’r my load. He e’n go in 

“Yes, yes. Whose truck?” ; 

“He c’n go in a—in a—aér’plane.” 
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en! We can climb in behind, one of us, and in 
rus, and nothing will happen. We don’t know 
ut your load, see? You don’t have to drive 
town. Just set us down outside where we can 


eavy,”’ repeated Peter, fumbling for his con- 
.e’n ride if you want, but not the—the blind 


laid his great hand upon Peter’s left forearm. 
brother! Ride us in or it’s the wipe-up squad 
mow you yucca birds like gold knows quartz. 
“nest.” 

hat you say.” 

now them double-deck milk cans. You loaded 
t the old Romanero cow ranch.” 

"said Peter; but he did not start the car. 

ow on the place, and not six blades of grass. 
s city milk, dolled up with preservative. No 
this side of you, and just far enough from 
on on the A. P. to hide you from the agent 
ranch’ is right. That lets you ship in all the 
ed, and gas for pumping water for the alfalfa 
row, and grub for your bootlegging punchers. 
1e in the front door, product slips out the back, 
3 desert. That’s how I know you’re going to 
| you.” 

“s argument was sound, except that he did not 
Peter’s clear conscience: 

—ask the boss. Giddap.” 

snnan, the injured man, who persuaded Peter 
ab le. He had stood aloof, listening. Now he 
ing in even tones. 

fer’s right, Larry. He can’t take both of us. 
*k his way across this basin among all kinds of 
- off here in the desert might be 


can’t see.’ 
me to the el Somebody ' will help me on 
in. Don’t worry about me.’ 

srstood himself to promise, since he made no 
ms. He saw Brennan, led by the big miner, 
the car, open the right-hand door, sink into 
_The door snapped shut; the engine began 
was a descent in the scale, an almost imper- 
ha change in the quality of the note as the 
old. Peter’s speech had been slightly thick, 
‘Temained steady. 


Then once more the Camelfoot, headed west, began 
threading in and out among the obstructions of the desert. 
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FTER that Peter had little to say. The heat increased 
momentarily, until the desert floor became overlaid 
with puddles of simmering air like the top of a cookstove. 
And not only the gray crust; the sun searched out every 
twig, leaf, exposed rootlet, however small, every cactus 
spine, every patch of weathered bark, as if to reduce it 
instantly to charcoal, like that which already strewed the 
sand. Even the shadows cast by the yuccas looked burned 
and black and hot. 

Peter’s silence was not caused by the heat, sharp as that 
had become. He was merely preoccupied with dodging 
yuccas.during a headache. The headache was a hang-over 
from the night before. Fora while he may have seen too 
many yuccas; bottle glass does not sharpen the sight; but 
the desert had soon cooked out that alcohol. The headache 
was unpleasant. Later the glare of the sun began paining 
his eyes. 

“This is some hot,’’ he observed suddenly. ‘This dry 
climate cottons up your mouth something fierce. Some 
desert! Makes your eyes burn.” 

Reaching behind. the seat, he fished forth a flannel- 
wrapped canteen of water. Had he not forgotten to wet the 
flannel, the water would have remained cool through 
evaporation. 

“You must be thirsty yourself,’”? he went on. ‘‘That 
bandage must be the limit. Still, I don’t know. We had an 
old turkey gobbler at home used to get sunstruck every 
Saturday afternoon until sis made him a hood. Have some 
Volstead before it all boils away.” 

“Thanks,” replied Brennan, accepting the tender. 

Peter also drank deeply of the water; then he dampened 
the flannel and replaced the bottle behind the seat. The 
draught was warm, but it eased his thirst. 

“Where was this?”’ asked Brennan. 

“Where was what? Oh, the gobbler! Middle West. 
You wouldn’t think, seeing me here, that I was born on 
a farm.” 

“So was I,”’ remarked Brennan. 

““T went to school, too; but I couldn’t learn.’’ 

““Wouldn’t study?” 

“T studied hard, but I hadn’t no head for books; no 
head at all. I couldn’t remember none of the grammar rules 
they taught us—geography, either. History went better, 


but it had hard words in it like ‘rampant’ and ‘quartered.’ 
So they let me quit.’’ 

“One of my teachers started to give me an inferiority 
complex like that.”’ 

Peter did not understand the reference, but guessed it 
was in his support. Brennan seemed like a regular guy. 
Whether because he liked Brennan, or because Brennan 
could not identify him later, or for some less simple reason, 
after a while he began talking again about his head for 
books. 

Peter’s teacher, Brennan inferred, had been both self- 
taught and a fool. Not that he had not studied—he had 
worked hard. He merely refused to distinguish between 
authorities. To a fool, a book is a book. When Peter knew 
him, he had read more about the peregrine, the merlin and 
the hobby than he had about robins and meadow larks, 
and less about wireless than about bends, fesses, gules, 
annulets and orles. He could explain Melsanby’s sable 
two gemels and a chief silver, where he could not the county 
system of government. His knowledge of chemistry em- 
braced phlogiston; of biology, the phoenix born of fire. 

The pupil could make nothing of the stuff, whereupon 
his teacher held him up as the school dunce. 

“No head at all,” repeated Peter, accepting the verdict. 
“You were different—you had a head. You went on and 
studied and amounted to something. That’s why I’m out 
here driving this desert.’’ 

“T’m blind,” said Br 

“You knew what to do. Now me—I’d have gone straight 
up in the air. When anything happens like that I j 
plain get the rattles.” 

Brennan did not contradict him. For a while Peter 
stopped talking; the Camelfoot required his attention ard 
his headache seemed to be growing worse. Yuccas con- 
tinued to rise in his path, each from its pool of ink. Dunes 
had to be skirted. Progress was slow, but he managed to 
keep in motion. Then came a stretch of smoother going 
and he again reached for the canteen. 

“Thirsty?’’ he asked. 

“Thanks,” said Brennan again, from the desert of his 
own thoughts. 

Both drank. The flannel was once more saturated, the 
canteen replaced in its damp nest. 

“How near were you?” asked Peter, referring to the 
eyes. 

“ About five feet.’ 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Lay Off on the Gat Play!" 


OLF,” said 
Mr. Mc- 
Whinney, 


“if you use it asa 
pastime or a dis- 
ease or an exercise 
for a rotten tem- 
per, is all right; 
but when a man 
uses it as a side is- 
sue to earning a 
living, then it calls 
for a yelp of pro- 
test.” 

“Side issue!” 
snarled Mr. Wee- 
vil, the smallest 
man in the Apple- 
tree Golf Club and 
the owner of the 
most expansive 
pair of knicker- 
bockers among the 
membership. 
“Side issue! If he 
makes as much out 
of his business as 
he does his golf, 
then I’ll kiss a pig! And he doesn’t pay any income tax 
on it either.” 

“Well,” demanded Mr. Wills, who was six feet four and 
whose shanks had once moved a disgruntled caddie to 
climb a fence at safe distance and call him Spider-Legs, 
“what are you going to do about it? Write a letter to St. 
Andrews?” 

“Quit playing with him,” said Mr. McWhinney. 

“Try it!” retorted Mr. Weevil succinctly. 

“Playing with Atterbury Goodhue is like scratching a 
mosquito bite. You don’t want to do it, but you can’t 
stop.” 

“He sure is one insidious bird,” agreed Mr. McWhinney. 

“Sick the handicap committee on him,” suggested Mr. 
Wills. 

“Fine chance! Handicap! Got the Caulkins handi- 
capping system, haven’t we? Mathematically exact. Ab- 
solutely fair. Treats all players alike. Gives everybody a 
square deal. I’m chair- 
man of the handicap 
committee, and I’d love 
to take a hack at Good- 
hue; but what can I do? 
We bring all handicaps 
up to date every Friday 
night. He gets exactly 
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what his three low scores entitle him to; and believe me, 
he watches the handicap book like a hawk. If we cut him 
a point lower than the figures show he’d go to war.” 

“Let him bring on his battle,” said Weevil. 

“You’re not chairman of the committee,” said Mr. 
MeWhinney in the tone of voice reserved for chairmen of 
greens, house and handicapping committees. 

“You know he’s jobbing us all. If that lad doesn’t shoot 
to an eight handicap, then I’m British open champion— 
and what has he got? Eighteen! Count’m—eighteen!” 

“His scores entitle him to it,’ said Mr. McWhinney 
patiently. 

“Sure! Because he shoots that kind of a score. 
sees he’s lost a hole, what does he do?”’ 

“Takes four extra strokes,” said the two others in chorus. 

“Shoots a string of holes in par, and then rolls himself up 
an eight. If you ever get that bird to turn in a score under 
ninety I’ll give you that brassy you’ve been trying to steal 
for a year.” 

“‘ Ain’t there no way,”’ demanded Mr. Weevil, “that we 
can do him dirt?”’ 

“There ain’t,”’ said Mr. Wills; ‘‘because when it comes 
to doing dirt he’s got years of experience and speaks the 
same language.” 

“The Saturday he doesn’t take home to his family fifty 
plunkers of our hard-earned money,’ said Mr. McWhin- 
ney, “‘I’ll bet his wife beats him.” 

““We’ve the joy of knowing we’re sending his daughter to 
college, anyhow.”’ 

“He told me so,” said Mr. Wills vindictively. 

“And he’s got us in bad with the whole club. What do 
they call us, eh?” 

“T know,” said Mr. Weevil; ‘“‘but did you hear the new 
one young Wadley pinned on us yesterday?”’ 

“No; what?” 

“He christened us the Verdun Foursome, and said he 
was going to have a banner embroidered for us, with ‘They 
shall not pass’ in yellow letters.” 

“All Goodhue’s fault. With him out of the foursome and 
a human being in it, we play this course in two hours or 
two and a half; with him, it takes us four hours.” 

“Did you hear Bangs yell to his caddie to fetch a pup 
tent and a cooking outfit when he saw we were ahead of 
him last Saturday?’”’ demanded McWhinney. 

“He wins more holes with his head than he does with his 
clubs,”’ said Wills sourly. ‘‘Gets everybody sore on the 
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first tee, and then psycho- 
analyzes you out of half the 
rest. You’ve got to hand it 
to him that he can concen- 
trate. Nothing throws him 
off. He’ll stand up to his 
ball, fix his beady eyes on it, 
whale it a mile; and then 
come over to you, purring 
like an Angora, and get you 
into an argument about pro- 
hibition. By the time he 
walks you to your own lie 
you don’t know whether 
you’re trying to hit a ball 
or the Anti-Saloon League.” 

“Three practice swings 
before every shot!” 

““We were exactly 
seven minutes on the 
fourth green Satur- 
day. He used up six 
and a half of it ln- 
ing up his putts and 
putting down the 
seore and calculat- 
ing on the back of 
anenvelope just how 
he stood on each of 
his bets.” 

Me Whinney 
was growing 
purple and more 
purple, which is 
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feat in as slender not to say emaciated an 
s he. Apoplexy is a pastime reserved for the 


ike a solemn agreement,”’ said Wills, ‘never to 
him again.” 
yake on it,” said Weevil; “and agree that any 
who violates the agreement will forfeit twenty- 
;to the trophy fund.” 

on,” said McWhinney with an emphasis that 
his deep feeling on the subject. He walked 
e washroom, but as he reached the door he 

turned. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he said bitterly, ‘I'll 

* bet any and all that he plays with us Satur- 
day morning.” 
II 
N SATURDAY morning at nine o’clock 
sharp a foursome consisting of Messrs. 

MeWhinney, Wills, Weevil—and Atterbury 

Goodhue prepared to drive off from the first tee! 

“Don’t hurry, boys,” called 
a voice from among the wait- 
ing members. ‘‘ Remember, it’s 
Saturday, and we’ve got all day 
long.” 

Mr. Goodhue turned and 
beamed upon the assemblage as 
one who loves the world and all 
who inhabit it. Messrs. Mc- 

Whinney, Wills and Wee- 
vil stood dour and silent, 
scowling at the sward. 
“Hit it,’’ Wills growled. 
“We're holding up the 
whole county.” 
“They’re not out of the 
s way yet,” said Goodhue 
Bay, placidly; ‘‘and besides, 
we’ve not fixed up our lit- 
tle bets yet.” 

“Tm not going to gam- 
. ble,” said McWhinney. 

“What? Not going to 
enjoy the exhilarating tin- 
gle of backing your own 
prowess with just enough 
tomakeit interesting? Oh, 
just a little Nassau, Mac— 
say a five-dollar Nas- 
sau.” 

“Aw, go ahead, Mac! 
Take him up or we’ll never 
get to drive off.’’ 

“We’ll play 
syndicates, of 
course,’’ Goodhue 
said casually. 
“Fifty-cent syn- 
dicates—and 
birdies, just to 
add zest to the 
game.” 

“Or bulk to 
your bank ac- 
count,’’ said Wee- 
vil tartly. 

Mr. Goodhue 
was not in the 
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least irritated. He smiled jovially, not to 
say benignly. 

“We can arrange side bets as we go along. 
For instance, I’ll go you a dollar I get the 
longest drive here.” 

“Hit it!’ snapped Mr. Wills. 

Mr. Goodhue stood up to his ball. His 
stance was awkward, his form unspeakable, 
according to the stylists of the game; but 
his results were eminently practical. He 
took three practice swings; then, setting 
himself, became immobile in that remark- 
able concentration which marked his game, 
and pasted the ball. That is the word— 
“pasted’’ it. It bisected the 
course, arose in gradual parab- 
ola over the knoll and dis- 
appeared into those golden 
distances known only to gen- 
tlemen who can drive up- 
wards of two hundred yards. 

“You gentlemen,”’ he said 
in his most affable tone, ‘may 
try that on your pipe organs— 
for one dollar a try.” 

McWhinney promptly 
sliced out of bounds. 

“One dollar,’ sang Mr. 
Goodhue, lifting a finger like 
Monte Cristo checking off his 
enemies. Mr. Wills, 
gnawing his under lip, 
hooked viciously into 
the tennis courts. 

“Two,” recited Mr. 
Goodhue pleasantly. 

Mr. Weevil fluttered 
his roomy knickerbock- 
ers up to the tee plates, 
took his usual stance, 
which was remindful of 
an anxious man reach- 
ing a stick over the 
edge of a wharf to res- 
cue a drowning child, 
and smote with all that 
was in his five feet and four inches. 
The ball arose almost perpendicularly 
and dropped some sixty yards in front 
of the tee. 

“And three dollars,’ intoned Mr. 
Goodhue. ‘‘ Well, it takes a couple of 
holes to get going, boys. Don’t let the 
first drive upset you. And don’t worry 
about medal scores. Bad idea.’’ 

Three gentlemen ground their teeth. 
MeWhinney drew close to Wills. 

“How did he rope you in?”’ he asked. 

“Had his wife call me up. I couldn’t strike a woman.” 

“Me too.” 

“When that dodge plays out,’’ said Wills, ‘‘he’ll have his 
rector make his dates. After that he’ll likely go into court 
and force us to play by mandamus.” 

““ Maybe,” said Weevilironically, ‘‘we could compromise. 
Suppose we offer him fifteen dollars a week to lay off of us.” 

Mr. Weevil played his second shot with his disposition, 
using his brassy only slightly. The result was a half-topped 
slice to a section of the 
rough affectionately 
known to the member- 
ship as the Cussers’ Para- 
dise. Here the grass grew 
not only long but im- 
possibly tough, and there 
was a species of stealthy 
creeping vine lying 
close which not 
only formed a per- 
fect hiding place 
for golf balls but 
made it practically 
impossible to get 
one of them out 
without the use of 
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dynamite. Mr. Weevil located his ball 
finally, whaled at it twice with his nib- 
lick; and then, impressively silent, he 
stooped, gathered the little ball in his 
hands, threw it far over the fence out of 
bounds and walked down the fairway in 
a peculiarly dignified manner, his hands 
in his trousers pockets. 

“Hard luck,” said Mr. Goodhue sym- 
pathetically. 

Mr. Weevil failed to respond, but he gripped the lining of 
his pockets with both fists to prevent them from issuing 
forth to commit manslaughter. 

Mr. Goodhue chatted. He discussed events and things 
and possibilities and proprieties in his irritatingly ingratiat- 
ing manner. He was the sort of person who never uses a 
short, intelligible word where a long, unintelligible one can 
be dragged out of its moth balls. And he was the soul of 
eourtesy. He was, as Mr. McWhinney had once said, so 
darn polite that after you’d walked a hundred yards with 
him you felt as if you’d dived into a kettle of soft soap. 
Nobody, by any possible chance, was ever interested in 
any of the subjects Mr. Goodhue selected for his conversa- 
tion. If there was a handicapping system for bores he 
would play at scratch. And, with all his studied courtesy 
and elaborate good manners, he was able to irritate with a 
skill only equaled by that lovely plant known as poison ivy. 

But when he came within a dozen yards of his ball there 
was silence. His eyes became fixed. He pointed his ball 
like a bird dog, and became mentally rigid. There was 
something viselike in his concentration, something com- 
pelling in the fixity of it which demanded silence and im- 
mobility of his companion. Somehow nobody ever whis- 
pered when Goodhue was shooting, no caddie rattled a 
golf bag. Nobody ever dropped a club. 

Now he took that awkward stance from which it seemed 
impossible to get any results whatever, wrapped his gaze 
around and around his ball and knotted it in place and 
stood for so long a time that one began to doubt if he was 
ever going to move again at all. Then he brought his club 
back with about the speed of the hour hand on a watch, 
paused at the top of his back swing and hit., The ball arose 
beautifully, a high, perfect mashie shot, dropped-to the 
green with a back spin that made it try to 
twist a hole in the turf, and stopped some 
seven feet from the pin. 

“That,’’ said Mr. Goodhue admiringly, 
“might be clicked into a birdie—by anybody 
who was a really accomplished putter.” 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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service, you can surely give me some advice about 

my son. He attended Eton for two years; after 
that he returned home and graduated at Harvard; since 
then he has traveled about Europe extensively. He is now 
twenty-five and is looking about for something to do. He 
seems to think diplomacy would be exactly the thing for 
him; that it would give him a position in one of the Euro- 
pean capitals, a pleasant occupation, not really much to do 
and a chance to make some delightful friends. Would you 
advise me to encourage him to take it up?”’ 

This is the sort of question that should be answered by 
an emphatic no; and if one did not bother about being 
diplomatic, should be answered with the explanation that 
diplomacy is not the career for such a young man; or, bet- 
ter still, that such a young man is not suited to diplomacy. 
The question reflects the attitude in which, twenty years 
or more ago, most young men approached the diplomatic 
service; but recent years have shown that the foreign serv- 
ice is not the place for those who look upon it as a casual 
sort of profession which offers opportunities for having a 
good time; it now demands serious, hard work, and the 
more important and influential the United States becomes 
in international relations the more need there is going to be 
for our most brilliant, well-educated and serious men to 
act as our representatives among other nations. 

A letter from the Middle 
West put forward a some- 
what different problem: 

“T have just graduated 
from high school, am eight- 
een, have no income and so 
have to make a living. I 
should like very much to go 
into the foreign service .if 
there is a chance for me to 
be self-supporting in that 
work. Do you think it a 
good career fora young man 
to prepare for?” 


AN YOU have been fourteen years in the diplomatic 
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NOTHER letter, from 

the South, asked: 

“T have always wanted 
to go into the diplomatic 
service, but thought it was 
necessary to have an in- 
come—that the salary was 
not enough to live on. Do 
you think I could get along 
on the salary now being 
paid?’’ 

And again: 

“After graduating from 
college, what course do you 
think I should pursue in 
order to prepare for enter- 
ing the diplomaticservice?”’ 

And still again: 

“T am twenty-eight, 
rather nice looking, unmar- 
ried, well educated and a 
hard worker. I speak no 
foreign languages, but have 
always felt that I could 
learn French easily if I had 
the chance. Since one lady 
has already been accepted 
in the diplomatic service, I 
suppose the career will now 
be opened to others. Do 
you consider diplomacy a 
suitable career for a 
woman?”’ 

There is so much to be 
taken into consideration 
when thinking of the diplo- 
matic service as a career 
that I find it extremely dif- 
ficult to answer such ques- 
tions. It is a much more 
intellectual profession than 
most people seem to realize, 
A young man who is inter- 
ested in world conditions— 
not only political and 
economical but social as 


well—will find it the most stimulating and absorbing work 
that he can possibly take up; and, of course, it furnishes 
an extraordinary position for one who feels a deep, sincere 
pride in his country and wishes to go out among other na- 
tions as a representative of his own people. But admitting 
its wide interests and its advantages, one is also bound to 
acknowledge certain drawbacks. Im many ways it is a 
lonely career. One lives continually among strangers; one 
makes friends and then they are suddenly shunted off to 
the other end of the world; one acquires considerable cos- 
mopolitan culture, but never becomes an integral part of 
any group; in a way, one becomes the proverbial rolling 
stone, with all the polish and none of the moss. 

Most young men—and I must admit that at the time I 
entered the service I was very much of their way of think- 
ing—look upon diplomacy as a sort of romantic adventure 
in which the foreign setting is going to be the most attrac- 
tive feature. Fourteen years have shown me that it is a 
much more serious affair than that. In some ways I have 
come to think of it as almost the most brilliant career open 
to young Americans. You have only to realize that when 
you go to a foreign country you go not only to carry on the 
work of the embassy or legation to which you are assigned 
but to take with you the message of America to the rest of 
the world. Your official position makes you a target for 
a criticism that is anxiously awaiting opportunities to 
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pick flaws. What you say, what you do and thewa 

are taken to be representative of every Amel 
have only to appreciate this to see that your mij 
responsibilities that very few other careers stel 
way, diplomacy might be called a sort of mission; 

Tourists rush through countries—and und 

leave impressions behind them—but a man whl 
several years in a community makes friends, cons) 
unconsciously influences those about him, expre 
ions and tastes, is constantly thrown in contact j 
natives, and therefore takes a much more importi 
in the mind of the foreigner. The foreigner feels tl 
grown to know and understand you; those otherp 
through only furnished fleeting impressions we 
either solidify or ameliorate. If every young } 
contemplates going into the foreign service woulc, 
himself in this light, weigh his capacity and his} 
carefully, glance at his background and question’) 
for such a career, he would see that it is much mot} 
opportunity to see the world under delightful ¢ireu it 
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which David would pursue with his eyes shut, and day by 
day, week by week and month by month in the past year 
he had been spurred on by Isidor Iskovitch to the great 
ambition of driving Black out of business. Three creases 
were now between Izzy’s dark-brown eyes where one crease 
had been before, and the youthful curve of his lips had 
unbent into a straightness that could be grim; but for the 
rest, he was still a flat-stomached, gangle-shanked, long- 
necked youth, and particularly juvenile as he sat in his 
swivel chair behind his mahogany desk of state in his four- 
square office, grinning into the phone as if he loved it, while 
Sam Black’s secretary, from an outside phone, reported the 
budget by which he eked out his meager salary. 

Shrill whistled the wind across the sunlit lot, scorching 
was the breath it exhaled through the window screens, 
and a bunch of roses on the rusty old desk shriveled and 
jdropped their petals; but Isidor Iskovitch, slamming up 
the phone with an exultant ‘Hot dog!” dashed off a tele- 
gram, popped from his chair as pepful as if this were zero 
weather, and bustled into the private office of the boss, 
where the little old man with the kindly yellow eye and 
the benevolent smile sat with a mind entirely free, and him 
glad of it, a cigar in his mouth and his pudgy fingers 
clasped across the comfortably rounded belt of his pongee 
suit. He scarcely more than moved eyes or mouth as he 
acknowledged the invasion of his valuable general man- 
ager, but he did succeed in wriggling a thumb in the direc- 
tion of a chair. 

“Well,” exulted Izzy, “ 
Black again!” 

“Attaboy!’’ And at the mention of that name David 
unclasped his fingers and removed his cigar and gathered 
his somnolent attention into a wakeful heap. “I always 
told Sam that some day he’d have plenty of room to stand 
around in my shadow, and I’m doing it to him.” 

“You bet you my life! Say, Mr. Schusshel, they’ll have 
to hand it to you for being the smartest man in the motion- 
picture business, the way you put that sucker on the run.” 

“By golly, Izzy, you’re feeding me that salve so regular 
that I’d think you were working me for a raise if I didn’t 
know that you know you couldn’t get it.’’ He affected to 
treat Izzy’s flattery thus flippantly, but he, nevertheless, 
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expanded under it like yeast ina warm 
window. He set his head cockily, he 
stuck his thumbs in his belt and patted 
his roundness approvingly with his 
eight pudgy fingers, the wishbone 
button on his purple shirt strained at 
its leash and his usually benevolent 
smile became a simian grin. ‘‘ What 
have I done to Sam Black this time?” 

“His The Sinking Ship that we let 
him steal from us after we bid up the 
price to thirty-five thousand is a 
flop. And he hasn’t paid the author 
yet, and the author is filing suit 
today. There’s another delay on the 
EKarthwide’s new productions—and it’s 
because Sam hasn’t got the money.” 

“Attaboy! The day Sam Black 
went to the banks and let them get a 
finger on his business, like I was al- 
ways too smart to do, was the day I 
knew I’d last the longest. They’re 
squeezing down on him, dog-gone him.” 

“Oh, well, you gotta have the banks 
nowadays,” Izzy was quick to assure 
him, as he did on every opportunity, 
for it was a link in his chain of con- 
sequence. “If you wantta make your- 
self the big figure you oughtta be in 
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carry the load, and a smart man can 
get away with it. You oughtn’t to 
stop, Mr. Schusshel, until you’re the 
most important man in the motio Ree 
picture industry. You can carry a 

lotta expansion the way we’re ool 
now.’ 

A neat piece of work. Isidor’s voice 
rang with enthusiasm and he was 
highly pleased with the sweep which 
the impulsion of his youth was putting 
on the Old Man; but the reaction was 
not exactly what had been expected, 
for the Old Man’s eyes twinkled as he 
said: 

“Yes, my boy, I guess I ought to feel 
like I could expand a little if I want 
to. It’s only a year sinceI merged the 
George B. Luna Studios with close to 
a million mortgage on it, and when 
Meyer Guldengeld’s due date comes, next month, I can 
pay him off; and I’m going to do it. You helped me do 
that, Izzy. You’ve been a great comfort to your papa in 
the business.”’ 

And now came the chuckle he always indulged when tie 
deal was mentioned, the chuckle that touched the boy’s 
passionate purpose on its aching boil every time, for it was 
the George B. Luna Studios which Isidor Iskovitch had 
been acquiring for his own when David Schusshel had 
slyly bought the majority stock in it and merged it with 
the M. P. C., with all Isidor’s savings invested in it, and 
Isidor loaded with an enormous debt for the minority 
interest, and Isidor tied up with a five-year contract which 
passed to the M. P. C. with the merger. 

The boy gulped and managed a grin, but it was so grim 
an imitation that it brought another chuckle. 

“All right, papa, go on and rub it in. Just for that I 
oughtn’t to tell you that Sam’s going to lose Buddy Burns. 
Buddy’s contract expires in about five months, and he 
won’t renew.”’ 

“Attaboy! That makes five of his biggest money- 
making stars that Sam’s lost this year, two of ’em to us. 
Can we get Buddy?” 

“Well, no. I understand he has signed up with the Peo- 
ple’s Pictures Corporation for a five-thousand-dollar bonus 
on an optional contract.” 

“Why did you let him slip? Who is this People’s Pic- 
tures Corporation anyhow?” 

Never a flicker of an eyelash in Isidor Iskovitch. 

“There’s all sorts of reports about who the People’s Pic- 
tures is, but nobody knows much. They’re putting up real 
cash, though, for options on contracts for the best people 
in the business, and somebody is either going to open up 
with a fine company or is taking a big gamble.” 

“Well, you better get your eye on them a little,” 
growled David, for he had lost Dixie Day, his best come- 
dienne, to this same People’s Pictures, and Ernest Sapp, 
his best director, both to go at the expiration of their 
present contracts. 

“T got my eye on ’em already.”’ To cover his grin Izzy 
added hastily, “‘Say, I just wired Andy to release The Wild 
Man of Borneo.” 
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“Attaboy! Sam’s Borneo picture has come in then.” 

“Last night. In thirty reels. It’ll take two months to 
make it ready for release. By that time there won’t be 
a nickel left for a Borneo picture.” 

The wind howled and burned and shook the shutters, 
then quit, discouraged, for these two were immune as they 
laughed and laughed. This one was pie! Sam Black was 
sending an expedition of thirty people around the world, at 
staggering expense, to get authentic educational folk 
dramas of the simple home lives of all strange peoples; and 
the M. P. C., taking that expedition’s highly blazoned 
itinerary from the Earthwide’s publicity, was making the 
same highly authentic educational pictures on its 
own back lot, with the aid of a bargain set of trav- 
elogues and a zoo, and putting much more gripping 
drama into the simple folk tales. It had the nifty 
appearance of a big profit and it could just about 
bust the Earthwide. 

Leaving the gloating David to wipe the salt of 
mirth from his eyes, Izzy bustled back into his own 
office, highly satisfied; but at the threshold he 
stopped. Ona chair near his desk sat Prue, mocked 
by her gaudy costume, with only her great round 
eyes and her shining hair of spun gold to mark her 
as the daintily beautiful Prudence Joy of but a year 
ago. The exhilaration died in Izzy immediately, 
for nine years of friendship had brought between 
them a sympathy that tugged particularly now. 

“T’ll be with you in a minute, Prue,” he said, 
smiling encouragingly at her; then he hurried back 
into Schusshel’s office and closed the door. 

“Prudence Joy’s in my office. Have you 
changed your mind about her yet?” 

“No.” The Old Man was distressed. “‘I 
can’t renew her contract, Izzy. She’s 
gone. Her last two pictures were flops, 
and we have it so plain from the exhibitors 
and the public that she’s lost out that I 
can’t afford to carry her any longer.” 

A moment of silence, in which both 
were most uncomfortable, for Prudence 
had come on the M. P. C. lot when Izzy 
had, and the three of them had been like 
members of a family—until Prue’s unfor- 
tunate marriage. 

“Maybe we could sign her up at a 
reduced salary and give her a trial for 
one year,” urged Izzy. “‘She might come 
back.” 

“That’s your sentiment talking, not 
your business head,” returned David, and 
beamed on the boy approvingly; “but they 
don’t come back when they’re like she is. 
And a lower salary won’t help. If it was 
just her salary, I could stand that, maybe, 
for the money she’s made us in the past; 
but it’s the money we’d lose on her pic- 
tures; and then, too, she’s hurting the class 
of the M. P. C.” 

“She helped make it.’”’ But there was 
no recrimination in that. As a business 
man, he had to concede that the boss was right. 
you’d break the news to her, Mr. Schusshel.’’ 

“No, Izzy, that’s the general manager’s job,’’ decided 
the Old Man hastily and, rising, reached for his hat. 
“‘ Anyhow, I have an errand downtown.” 

It was with a troubled brow that the G. M. walked back 
into his office, and, seating himself at his desk, said, ‘‘ Well, 
I guess you’re pretty near through with the picture, Prue. 
The schedule says you’re finishing today.”’ 

““We’re on the clean-ups now.” She folded her handker- 
chief quite small and creased it painstakingly, then shook 
out the creases, crumpled the handkerchief into a little 
ball and dropped it in her lap. ‘Izzy, Ihave to ask you for 
another advance on my salary. I made a mistake in my 
check stubs, and I had a notice this morning of an over- 
draft at my bank. I—I don’t suppose I ever will learn to 
be accurate.” 

Her attempt at a smile was pitiful, especially in view of 
that last statement, for Prudence, in her years of hard 
work, had watched her bank account with fractional 
accuracy, and knew to the penny how much she was saving 
against the fallow years that must come to every woman 
whose income is derived from her youth and beauty; and 
now there were no savings. 

Izzy, in the full knowledge of all this, found it more than 
difficult to say the thing he had to say, and shifted his 
papers, and looked blindly at unimportant memoranda as 
if they were of sudden interest; then he gripped the arms of 
his chair. 

“T’m sorry, Prue,’’ he said. ‘Your salary’s drawn in 
advance up to the end of your contract.’’ 

He paused. He did not need go any further, for, after 
one swift glance at him, she knew the dreaded truth— 
knew that they would not renew. She folded her fragile 
hands on her lap—they were so thin and pale as to be 
almost transparent—and she sat perfectly motionless, 
while that gale from the desert shrieked and moaned and 
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shrilled its mournful dirge outside, while the stinging heat 
that came with it seemed to dry up the very life in her. 
Just one year had wrought this change. Up to that period 
she had been steadily successful, one of the few serious 
workers in the profession who had risen year by year with 
apparently no end to her rise, until she had met and loved 
and married Henry Lord Candysh, who had destroyed her 
as utterly as if he had been poison. He had taken the heart 
out of her, the sanity and the ability. He had spent her 
savings, had been unfaithful to her in every possible man- 
ner, had openly flaunted his flirtations, had humiliated 
her in a thousand ways; and yet 
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She Was Framing Sentences in Her Mind to Express the Stupendous 
Disturbance This Man Had Created in Her Sensitive Nature 


“T hope this will be a great lesson to me,” she said, with 
another attempt at brave cheerfulness. “‘It will teach me 
not to be so extravagant, if nothing else.” 

“Why don’t you tell me the truth?” blurted her old 
friend. ‘“‘You know that your husband overdrew your 
bank account to get money to spend on other women. 
You know he knew he was checking out more than was 
there, and you know he figured that you’d make good like 
you always did before; yet you haven’t got the nerve to 
repudiate his signature at the bank. You’ve let him break 
you. He even made you mortgage your house for all it 
would bring and spent that. Why don’t you leave him?” 

She looked at him in such dumb misery that he was 
abject in his inward penitence for the rough things he had 
said. If she had only flared in defense of herself, or even 
Candysh, Izzy could have vented more of the anger that 
was in him. If she had only cried, if she had only done any- 
thing but sit looking at him in that apathetic misery which 
told him all too plainly that she was down and out, a dead 
one professionally! For the spirit which had made her work 
good was killed in her, and she knew it. Tears swam in her 
eyes, but that wasall. Shesat motionless, her hands crossed 
in her lap, listening to the mournful dirge of the wind. 

“Why don’t Candysh do something? Why don’t he go 
to work?”’ 

“You know his heart is bad, Izzy, and that silver plate 
in his skull is always dangerous. Any exertion might prove 
fatal to him. Only the other night he fainted when I had 
him roll up a rug for me.” 

“Roll up a rug! Have you given up your maid too?” 

She nodded her head, and he forbore to pursue that 
subject any further. 

“How much was your overdraft?” 

“Never mind, Izzy. I’ll raise the money to cover it. 
I had intended to, anyhow, and not say anything about it, 
because I didn’t want to draw any more advance—only 
it’s so hot, and I felt so depressed, and 2 
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“T know. You couldn’t get up nerve enough to 
town and sell your pawn tickets,’’ he snapped, 
man’s refuge in savageness against his other 
“T asked you how much was that overdraft.” 

“Two hundred and forty dollars,” she told hiy 
at him fondly even in her misery; for Izzy wa 
friend who had never failed her. a 

“All right; I’ll loan you the money to cover 
taking his private check book from a drawer, he 
fully wrote her a check, although every dollar re 
on his accurately kept stubs meant that much of 
which he had passionately purposeful use. “Yi 
posed to do one more picture here, Prue; but Mr, 
says you should use the time in looking around 
say you get all the rest you can and doll yourself | 
everything I can do to help you get another jo 

Prudence Joy was to have been his leading stg 
had his own producing company; but now — 
rapidly by the People’s Pictures Corporation ¢ 
ran over the possibilities for her. The People’ 
dare to take on any other than known money 
highly promising futures. He handed her the ¢| 
Prue, glancing at it, saw that it was for five hundr 
She tried to thank him, but her self-possession } 
in another moment she was in his arms in a fit of 
weeping, while Izzy was soothing her with such 1 


as he had never felt for any other person. 
when these two might have been a great de: 
other than they were, but that time was 
stead had come this firmest of all friends] 

It was like leaving home to walk out 
was an outcast, and all the future she coul 
was this five-hundred-dollar check. As she t 
across the lot to get permission from her 
down to the bank, a group of sweltering actor 
knickerbockers and clanking swords ope 
her, and there came through an extremely 
undersized man with a tiny mustache. Hi 
flannels, white suéde shoes, white felt hat, 
enameled walking stick, and wore, as the on 
his cool plumage, a flowing scarlet tie. Thi 
Lord Candysh, the husband of Prue; P 
women envied. 1 

““Why, here you are, honey!” said Henr, 
her with the light of great happiness in 
holding her alone were bliss enough, and h 
within his with a gesture that was like a ca 4 
what else he did to her, he was always like tha 
down on the set, and Sapp told me you had ¢ 
He walked with her to the corner of the big1 
they turned into the narrow deserted aver 
backs of the other stages. “‘ The bank has b 
for you, dear, ‘and I told them I’d get wo 
about that overdraft. Have you made al 
cover it?” 

“Yes,’”’ she told him, and then she hesi 
can’t cover any more, Henry. I havea 
vances to the end of my contract—and theye r 
to renew.” = 

Not the slightest trace of a frown ee 
Henry Lord Candysh the force of this crushing } 
thing for which he had married Prudence Joy \ 
but he was a man of courageous spirit. 

“Splendid! It’s all for the best, honey, b 
me to a decision I have long been debating. 
my pride. I shall go to my mother in En 
forgiveness, and present you to her, and 
goodness and sweetness will win her.” 

The confidence men have a slogan—“ Once a! 
ways a sucker.” Prue, in her eternity of one} 
ried life, had heard constantly of this haughty 
England who had disowned her son for marry}, 
picture actress, but she had never seen one! 
proof that he had a mother, in England or any’ 
fabrications about that mother—and the vast 
tates he had lost for love—had so overlapped 
and slipped their cogs that she had ample reaso! 
him a liar in every syllable that he might utter, 
as he told her this, holding her arm affectionatelt 
leaning over her shoulder with an air such as he 


a garter on Sir Walter Raleigh, this was fresh 
tears moistened her eyes over the noble sacl 
would make in humbling his pride for hi 
“T shall make the arrangements at 0 
went on. “Are you finishing with the pl 
“Yes; there are only a couple of ho 
She was beginning to share the excite 
“Very well. I shall go right down and W 
tions on the steamer, and then I’ll get tra 
on the first train that can give us a drawing- 
leave tomorrow if possible.” 
“But how will we go? I haven’t any 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you!” And there 
of great triumph in Henry’s voice. “I 
scenario to Carnation Royal. I hadn’t tole 
cultivating her, because I wanted to keer 
I'll have the check in the morning—five : 
Now you run right back and finish your see 
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ur check down to the bank, and send my wire 
) the reservation.” 

hile he’d had his eye on that little green slip of 
eld folded in her fingers, but this was the first 
1 made toward it. Now he lightly took it. Her 
e an involuntary movement as if to snatch it 
sre had never been one financial transaction be- 
that had not been disastrous to her; but she 
courage openly to take anything away from 
whom she had given all; and when, still urging 
f their preparation, he handed her a fountain 
| her to indorse the check he held spread out on 
emorandum book, she did it, her mind in a 
the trip to England and the haughty mother 
nomenal sale of a hitherto unmentioned sce- 
actress of whom she had been foolish enough to 


‘indorsed, Henry Lord Candysh lost no time 
is wife for the back lot; then he stood in the 
rted passage between the towering stages and 
echeck. He smiled and lifted his eyebrows as 
jame of Isidor Iskovitch, not as general man- 
[. P. C., but as a private depositor. This check 
de worth much more than its face value. It 
e couldn’t keep it for evidence, but he needed 
Oh, well, he could show it around to identify 
e meantime he had a weighty problem to de- 
1 he show that check first, with its promise of 
1 from the woman who had been a drag on his 
y the past year, to Gail Pierce or to Carnation 
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irple-and-black boudoir, Gail Pierce paced 
She was a creature of tempestuous nature, 
ce she had acquired fame and a temperament; 
experimented with her emotions so much that 
, @ Screaming hysteria out of a fly on her nose 
s dementia out of a flea on her Pekingese pup. 
ab and a dreary thing to Gail unless she could 
ent sensation out of each passing day, and she 
-on Henry Lord Candysh as material for a 
a some way or other she meant to cluster 
notion around him, and at this very moment 
ing sentences in her mind—working titles, as 
xpress the stupendous disturbance this man 
in her sensitive nature. Where was Henry? 


Biment, too, Carnation Royal, in her dress- 
he Amalgamated Studios, was nibbling a box 
eee by Henry Lord Candysh and re- 
pleased reminiscence the manner in which he 
sloak around her shoul- 
before, and held it there 
m of a second like a lin- 
She was newer to Henry 
tee, and had jewels esti- 
‘a million. Henry was 
was he? 

vhistled its shrillest be- 
48 of the towering stages 
". C. lot, and told its 
ales of bleached bones 
hed desert, of men lost 
ish, of deadly reptiles 
erie things; but if there 
je, mysterious dole of 
ce, Henry Lord Candysh 
out, smiling, decided on 
yal —— And the voice 
‘ose in a cre- 
\ was like a 
pic 


ty heat made 
irritable; but 
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With a Shriek She Dashed Across the Floor, 


eight knuckles on the opposite edge of Sam’s desk, said 
in his genteel voice: 

“The M. P. C. has just released, under its proper title, 
the picture which was known in the making under the 
working title of A Hard Jolt—and the proper title is Fast 
Lynne.” 

Mr. Black, having waited for that last title with suspen- 
sive curiosity, jerked when he got it as if he had been shot; 
and, being a cursing man, delivered himself of a volley of 
his choicest expletives. 

“And they called it A Hard Jolt!” he concluded. 
“Schusshel or Izzy Iskovitch named it that just to rub it in 
on me! They’ll beat us on the market with our East Lynne 
by six weeks! How does it come I got nothing but bone- 
heads around me?” 

It was on the tip of the secretary’s tongue to retort 
“Like master, like man,” but he spoke with the middle of 
his tongue instead, for it was too hot to start any acri- 
monious repartee. 

“T understand they kept it under cover by changing not 
only the working title but the names of all the characters 
and locations in the script, the actual facts being known 
only by people who don’t blab. I understand Mr. Isko- 
vitch’s intimate staff is very splendidly paid.” Heat or no 
heat, the meagerly salaried secretary could not resist this 
stab, for the Earthwide was notoriously close in its pay of 
people who had no publicity value. 

“That will be about all!” snapped Black, glaring fero- 
ciously at the secretary. ‘You may get out unless you’ve 
got some more bad news.” 

Without a word the genteel young man laid before his 
employer a copy of the afternoon paper just off the press, 
and neatly folded so that one item on the motion-picture 
page came uppermost; then moved genteelly to the door, 
where he paused for a moment to watch Sam Black’s nose 
turn to a chisel blue as he read. The item was the flam- 
boyant announcement of the M. P. C.’s authentic educa- 
tional feature picture, The Wild Man of Borneo, secured at 
enormous hazard and stupendous expense by the M. P. C.’s 
own intrepid explorers, and now released with the most 
extravagant assortment of lithographs ever prepared for 
the edification of the public. Soused mackerel and hopping 
fleas! Was there to be no let-up in this persecution? 
Month after month for one solid year the M. P. C. had con- 
centrated on the Earthwide, and not one big feature had 
Sam been able to distribute but that David had beaten him 
to it by lucrative weeks. Money wouldn’t buy the dy- 

namic energy and high speed they were putting in over at 
the M. P. C. Blow after blow, in the same spot, right in 
the middle of the Earthwide’s solar plexus, and there was 
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small comfort in remembering now the jolts and jabs 
and undercuts he had given David in the old days. He 
found himself wishing he hadn’t done those tricks to bring 
him this savage retaliation, and then he became explo- 
sively wrathful in figuring what he could do to get even. 

It was at this inauspicious moment that the telephone 
rang, and the genteel voice of the secretary, by this time 
back in his own stuffy room, reported: ‘The Producers 
and Distributors Trust Company, Mr. Black. They insist 
on speaking to you in person.” 

“Put ’em on!’”? And in Sam came a curious elation, for 
he had the bank in a tight corner. He owed them so much 
money that they didn’t dare annoy him! 

“The Producers and Distributors, Mr. Black,” came a 
brisk, peremptory, high-pitched youthful voice. “ You have 
apparently overlooked our notice. You have a mortgage 
note due today for three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and you seem to have made nio provision for meeting 
ite : 

“No,” returned Sam curtly, for this was a routine matter 
he had often handled. “We'll just have to extend it.” 

“Oh, will we?” crackled the voice at the other end of the 
wire, rising one note. “You seem to have decided that all 
by yourself. Maybe the Producers and Distributors Trust 
Company might like to have a part in that discussion. And 
maybe the Producers and Distributors Trust Company 
might even want its money!”’ 

It was at this point that Mr. Black invited his bank to 
sink its fangs in his goozle. Ordinarily he would have 
taken warning at that tone, and would have put himself to 
the trouble to explain how and why an extension was nec- 
essary for the protection of both himself and the bank; 
but at that moment an extra gust of wind from right out 
of the blistering pit of the desert whistled around the cor- 
ner and between the classic gates and through the leaded 
glass windows of Sam Black’s office, and smote him hip and 
thigh and blue-tipped nose with such an excruciatingly 
shriveling blast that he yelled into the phone: 

“Say, who’s doing this talking? Connect me with Mr. 
Dennison or Mr. Blair! I refuse to discuss a business so 
intimate with any but the heads of the bank!” 

Zowie! Down came a fang, and it was dripping with 
poison. 

“Mr. Black, you are talking with Tennyson Guldengeld, 
that’s who you’re talking with! The fifth vice president of 
the Producers and Distributors Trust Company, in charge 
of the bank today, through the illness of Mr. Dennison, and 
the absence in Europe of Mr. Kohn, and the presence in 
court of Mr. Blair and Mr. Heinsheim, and Mr. Saunders 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Backed Henry and the Blonde Into a Corner Near the Orchestra Stand and Did Her Scene 


I Was Being Neglected by an Imaginary Lover Similar to Sir Lancelot 
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HE scenes shift for us in life as they doin a play. The 
[Nesnain falls, the plans we made roll down with it. 

Then it rises on the next act and we are not aware of 
the change. We think we shall go on living as before, but 
we never do. We have been promoted. Or maybe from 
having been the star we become the villain, or the buffoon, 
or one of those living lay figures so often seen on the stage 
grouped to one side, who have nothing to do, no lines to 
say; supers, I think they are called. Life is full of them, 
men and women who seem always to stand aside and watch 
the world go by, no power in them to raise the dust. But 
they observe us with a measuring eye as we go by doing 
our little stunt, and whisper their lines one to another. 
All my life I have feared them more than I fear the 
omniscience of the Almighty, because they are not om- 
niscient, and chiefly because my experience is that the 
defeated and inefficient are the most critical of all critics. 
They are like dead people with malignant eyes fixed upon 
the living. 

Still, I may be wrong about them; to be human is to be 
on the defensive, somewhere, somehow. At least this has 
always been the case with me. And these silent people who 
refuse to cheer the passing show we are making may be 
worthier than those of us who, by some fluke of circum- 
stance, obtain a more prominent part. Unknown, not 
praised, they may do better behind the scenes than we do 
in the center of the stage. I have my doubt, for example, 
about whether the Good Samaritan was a prominent citi- 
zen in his section. His name is not recorded, only his 
charity; and nobody was there to see him doing his kind 
duty by the wounded wayfarer. We cannot tell about 
these things. Some histrionic ability, a little trick for 
obtaining publicity, may cast a rascal for the hero’s part in 
life, while the real hero is someone else of whom we never 
hear. The world is full of prominent confidence men. We 
only know for certain that the scene constantly changes 
for some of us, and that we seem to leave the rest of us 
standing aside somewhere with apparently no part to play. 

For me, the curtain fell forever upon the earlier scenes 
of my life with the applause that followed me from the 
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blackboard’ that day I copied the book on trigonometry. 
I had another term in school, where, as it happened, I took 
a course in love instead of higher mathematics. But the 
plan to send me away to college in the autumn of that year 
had to be abandoned on account of another fall in the price 
of cotton. 

I was still in my sixteenth year; and I was in love, but 
not with any mortal man. I had never had a sweetheart, 
nor been one; never received the slightest attention from 
a young man. I cannot think what I could have been 
about not to have obtained some romantic experience in a 
village filled with lovers and love affairs! But I recall how 
sad and lonely I was that summer, most of which I spent 
moping about the plantation and memorizing The Lady of 
Shalott. I literally lived in this poem until my fate seemed 
similar to hers, although the setting and the age were dif- 
ferent. This was not an island, but the same old avenue. 
There was no river flowing down “‘to many-towered Cam- 
elot.”” And no glittering knight rode by to the music of 
his belled bridle on a prancing steed. But I felt the dearth 
of love like a curse upon me, and frequently saw myself, 
like the Lady of Shalott, very lovely and quite dead of a 
broken heart. I was touched to tears at such times. I 
was being neglected by an imaginary lover similar to Sir 
Lancelot. 

No wonder the stripling boys of the town and country- 
side did not appeal to my fancy! I was enchanted by this 
bright vision of an immortal lover created by poets. 
I sustained the same relation to him that the modern 
young girl does to her matinée idol. And from all accounts, 
I do not suppose the character of Sir Lancelot differed 
greatly from that of certain theatrical heroes, except that 
he appears to have kept better company and repented of 
his sins, and to have taken a vow to find the Holy Grail, 
and finished up as a holy monk, which confirmed your 


But my notion is that it is mare elevating and 
young girl to idealize a poet’s creation of a mani 
even if he had been at times an entrancingly bao 
to worship the leading man in a musical come! 
I had not yet been saved, spiritually spealg 
lieved in God, but more formally, as a doubt 
lieves in a righteous parent with whom he mi 
terms sooner or later. Then came the great 
Elberton. I was converted during this me’ 
again, if you know what I mean—which I dou; 
styles in salvation have changed since those ¢ 
have been modified; repentance has been m 
shockingly intelligent comprehension of the nal 
ness of human nature, so that a good conscien) 
cost so much now as it did then. In those da} 
fered under conviction for sin; you wrestled 
powers and principalities of darkness, and wy 
you did obtain forgiveness it really was like} 
again. It separated you from the world. Yo 
lot in with the children of God and took a dil 
entirely of the business of living. This kind 0 
now regarded as emotional and primitive. _ 
Imagine four or five hundred people millin 
altar shouting ‘Glory to God!” shaking hand) 
with the tears streaming down their cheeks; 
strutting about arm in arm; young girls stan 
their faces like candles lit upon. a shrine; old 
mothers sitting in a trance of happiness tose 
and daughters come into the kingdom 
when the crowd divides, the sight of that} 
drooping figures still kneeling about the alta 
their prayers ascending like a dirge, so many 
itans comforting them with the tender wisd0 
and over all the strains of some lofty 


belief that at bottom he might have been te 
id 
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sing,” heard and then not heard above this Wy 

The very description of such a scene must 
to the attenuated spiritua! sensibilities of many’ 
people now. Very well, go ahead with yourll 
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nica civilization of this one; but it will lack 
r of righteousness and bigotry without which 
no enduring civilization. I remember very 
uism was the side-stepping creed of-cultured 
t was too vaporous and too sentimental to 
amon herd of mankind to which most of us 
this new idealism nicknamed humanics is 
ch our plagued over-soul, if you know what 
how, the nobility of it is too shrewdly mixed 
isms to be trusted. My suspicion is that it is 
, doctrine of radicals whose piety consists in 
fine right what the other man has earned. 
ets it there is no evidence in him of sufficient 
ne or Christian, to inspire a redivision of his 
y of us. 
ed and ninety-three people were converted 
eat Methodist revival in Elberton. But the 
plytized nearly a hundred of them. They 
3s of meetings on doctrines near the close of 
‘0 prove that we must be elected to eternal 
sd, immersed to be baptized, and believe in 
ion, which is a sort of class distinction before 
nerely state this as a fact, not to criticize this 
, because it is their duty to preach these doc- 
believe them, and to snatch as many brands 
m the Methodists. I cast my lot in with the 
and I have never regretted doing so, though 
1d to me once or twice that my church may 
d my choice. I can only say in passing, by 
e, that I have been a better Methodist than a 
d I can always look back and see the shining 
snight of my conversion. But maybe it is by 
that I see it most clearly. My cloud of wit- 
always behind me now, in the hallowed past. 
so much, read so much, been so confused by 
ain of living, that I doubt if I have the same 
sed to have as a child of God. The kingdom 
10t so frequently within me as it was when I 
ider’s wife. It is only now and then that 
ht edge of the Word. 
s well set it down here that I have not made 
es of the world as a Christian woman, which 
ere one should make good at this business. 
| a trifle loudly at times through it, but al- 
. Ihave taken no liberties with the Gospels, 
yw and then in my own creed to make it fit 


me mortally. I have bestowed my goods thriftily to feed 
the poor, visited widows and orphans in their afflictions, 
been a widow myself for a long time, which is an uphill 
business, and practiced charity when I should have prac- 
ticed wisdom—all more or less in vain here. My fear is not 
of the Lord, which is a virtue I have never had; but I do 
fear the judgments of men and women. I am on the 
defensive. I have never achieved that sublime deliverance 
from the mind of the world about me of which other saints 
boast. Somewhere far within me I am like the wicked 
who flee when no man pursueth. Whatever defiance I may 
have shown in obeying my own conscience has been bluff- 
ing. I am always nervous and undone when even the 
spirit of the Lord leads me to do something or write some- 
thing contrary to the feeling or the opinion of other 
people, who are frequently Christian people standing at 
the top of the church ladder. 

Maybe this is a form of mortal cowardice. But if you 
consider how much I have done and written along this line 
you are bound to admit that I am entitled to a certificate 
of courage somewhere, either in this world or the next one. 
Still it would be a great help to me if I could find that other 
good people have this instinct for flight when they have 
used the sword of the spirit a trifle freely. But I have 
never known one who would admit such a thing. On the 
contrary, if I have ventured to consult a seasoned saint 
along this line she not only claims to be triumphantly free 
from any sense of guilt or apologetic attitude toward the 
world in the practice of piety, but she invariably slides off 
into a penetrating silence and regards me with a sort of 
damnation interrogative in her eye, which means that 
she wonders secretly what I have been doing to get this 
feeling because it is perfectly apparent to her that I have 
been doing something not very good. 

Many a time after my marriage I used to regard my 
husband thoughtfully, considering whether it would be safe 
to lay my case before him. But I never did. I may have 
been deterred by wifely discretion, because from first to 
last, strange as it may seem, I had great influence over him 
spiritually, and none at all any other way. So I must have 
been too shrewd to make a confession that might weaken 
this influence. 

There is only one exception to this experience I have had 
with other Christians, recorded here in grateful memory. 
Doctor Lovejoy was a distinguished minister in our 
church. He was a tall, dark, fine-looking man. His eyes 
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were black, deeply sunken beneath beetling brows, until 
the years whitened him and crowned him; a sort of Moses 
forehead nobly wrinkled. My belief is that he was firmed 
up morally with a strong streak of bigotry; but spiritually 
he must have been a very fine gentleman before the Lord. 
What I mean is that as a saint he had both elasticity and 
elegance. His charity was natural, like good manners in 
heaven, and his wisdom of God was large and kind. 

When I was very young, and still inexperienced at deal- 
ing with my own human nature—which nothing ever 
changes, my brethren—in the Christian life, and no doubt 
was anxious to pose before the world as an estimable 
Christian lady—which you can only do successfully in 
your obituary—I consulted him one day about this 
sneaking sense of guilt that I felt was making me a sort of 
shamefaced saint, because at that time I was determined 
to be one. I asked him if it was an evidence of grace— 
humility, perhaps. 

He said it was not. 

Well then, was it characteristic of the Christian con- 
science? 

He said it was not, regarding me with a twinkle in his 
somber black eyes. He told me he thought I would always 
have it because I had a witty soul, and could not expect to 
feel as other people do who have grave good souls without 
a spark of humor. 

But I always knew that this wise old Jehovah saint was 
for me. If my name should come up in heaven where he 
now resides, I know he would rise, fold his grand old coat- 
tail wings and nominate me for citizenship in that place. 
And if he is as influential there as he was for nearly fifty 
years in the Methodist Conference of North Georgia I 
shall be elected, regardless of the attitude of my mortal 
mind toward the doctrine of election, which has never been 
cordial. I have always felt to be born at all was to be 
elected, to have been chosen for life everlasting which is 
bound to reach heaven and happiness at last, as daybreak 
touches the dark rim of the longest night. 

At the time of which I am now writing, however, I had 
not begun to be vexed with the hairsplitting conscience of 
the religious life. On the old plantation that summer 
I seemed to have returned to that first estate of my earliest 
childhood, of brightness and silence. This was the last 
season of peace I was ever to know. But it was not hap- 
piness. When you are very young, with all the dearer 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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The Personal: Audit Habit 


HYSICIANS in many cities note with gratification 

the increasing number of office visits they receive from 
business and professional men of all ages who want to know 
once a year just where they stand physically. 

Periodical audits of one’s bodily resources are no less 
useful to the individual than the inquisitions of bank 
examiners and chartered accountants are to depositors or 
corporation stockholders. There is a close parallel between 
the two, and the only wonder is that keen men of affairs 
who always know thei*bank balances to a penny and carry 
accurate mental pictures of the condition of the concerns 
in which they are interested should have been so slow to 
perceive the substantial value of the services that their 
medical advisers can render them even in periods of seem- 
ing good health. 

The man of delicate constitution who has had to watch 
his health from childhood up and who ealls in a doctor 
every time he sneezes stands in perhaps the smallest need 
of these annual overhaulings. In the ordinary course of 
things he is likely to receive all the medical scrutiny he re- 
quires. It is the robust vigorous man who has never known 
a sick day who should have himself watched. His very 
confidence in his own stamina and his contempt for seem- 
ingly minor symptoms may prove his undoing; and some 
stealthy disease may get him in its clutches before he 
knows it. This is the type of man who should resolve 
that on every birthday, or January first, or on any con- 
venient but specific day, he will submit himself to the 
stethoscope, the blood-pressure apparatus and the rubber- 
headed hammer; that he will dutifully murmur Ninety- 
nine, or indeed any number the doctor fancies, and 
otherwise do as he is bidden, while an expert verdict is 
being hatched. Half an hour on the doctor’s anxious seat 
may dissipate months of vague dread, or it may result in 
driving off some grave ailment that has just begun to get 
a foothold. The time to scotch diseases is when they are 
young and manageable. 

Few laymen realize the extraordinary advances that 
have been made in recent years in the art of detecting and 
identifying dangerous maladies in their early and less 
apparent stages. Physicians themselves have to keep on 
the alert in order not to be outdistanced by the swiftly 
moving procession of newly originated tests and diagnostic 
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methods; yet all these new technical wrinkles, or at least 
such of them as have had their permanent value demon- 
strated, are at the service of any man who enters the office 
of a well-equipped physician. 

When these physical examinations are made year in and 
year out by the same medical man they are bound to take 
on cumulative value. If he is a methodical and pains- 
taking practitioner he will preserve records of his findings. 
These will afford comparative data; and if there is any 
marked change of weight, lung condition, heart action or 
blood pressure, from year to year, the records will offer 
invaluable testimony as to the patient’s physical trends 
and tendencies. Viewed from every possible angle, this 
personal-audit habit strikes us as one of the most sensible 
and admirable fashions that has come into vogue for many 
a year. Annual physical stock taking is just as truly a sign 
of prudence and sanity as regular open-air exercise or the 
buying of life insurance. 


Insurance Against Business Failure 


HE daily press has recently contained references to 
schemes of insurance against failures of brokerage 
houses. The failures of rather prominent brokerage houses 
have aroused widespread uneasiness among investors and 
speculators. The basic idea is that firms which are fully 
solvent may be caught in a jam in abnormal times, just as 
a building is exposed to fire through no fault of the owner. 
If abnormal risks could be covered by insurance, in 
business as well as in fires, the public would be protected 
from losses through failures of banks and brokerage houses. 
In particular, the financial difficulties of such institutions 
may often be traced to a lack of public confidence that has 
no foundation in the affairs of the concerns involved. If 
the risks could be distributed over a large area business 
could be stabilized in the direction of investments and spec- 
ulation. It is necessary to look such a proposal squarely 
in the face. If the effect of such insurance would be to 
make lax business safe it would be of public injury. Busi- 
ness men should not be insured against the results of 
incompetence, laxness or irregularities. The profit and 
responsibility of private business go together. It is the 
risk of losses that makes men careful—not the only thing, 
but an important factor. 

Suppose we had a fixed price on wheat that took all risk 
from the grower. The result would be excessive planting 
of wheat. If we had a fixed price on petroleum the result 
would be unlimited wildcatting. Precisely in the same 
manner, if we had the risks of the stock market protected 
by insurance the result might be irrepressible and irre- 
sponsible speculation. In all these matters we would 
best cling to the system of private initiative. It will not 
be safe to have a pool carry the losses while the individual 
receives the profits. Risk and profit are parts of the same 
transaction. The desire of the individual to avoid losses 
is the natural protection of the public. There are doubtless 
undeserved failures of unfortunate business men. But by 
and large, failure in business is usually the result of failure 
to follow correct business principles. Insurance against 
this is hardly in the public interest. 


Tracing the Parallel © 


LEVER economists and ardent patriots, theorists, 
propagandists and agitators may proclaim what they 
believe to be the remedy for Europe’s postwar woes— 
American intervention, American money, a strong League 
of Nations, no League of Nations at all, larger reparations, 
smaller reparations, cancellation of debts, universal levy 
on wealth, and so on. But the only real solution is—work. 
Europe must come back in the sweat of her brow, in the 
unceasing clang of the anvil and the hum of the reaper. 
The Treaty of Versailles left Austria in dire straits. 
From end to end of that continent of shattered frontiers 
and broken hopes, Austria’s case seemed the most hope- 
less. All that remained of the once mighty empire of the 
Hapsburgs was the head and a battered fragment of the 
trunk. Two new nations had been created from its body— 
Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. The southern Slav prov- 
inces had been merged, willy-nilly, with Serbia. Triest had 
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gone to Italy. Access to the sea had been cut 
and a block of hinterland made up the new Ay 
Vienna, which had achieved its size and 
banking, business and governmental cente 
empire, resembled nothing so much as Mohamr 
suspended in midair without any means of sup) 
tria, quite inevitably, starved in the first yea 
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hope of her ultimate regeneration. Kronen } 
about as good as rubles. ; ¥ 
Today confidence in Austria’s future is bejj 
and she is being assisted with an international k 
ican money to the extent of twenty-five million! 
gone into it. In other words, one of the worst 
New Europe sweepstakes bids fair to come ho: 
In a sense it is the desperation of Austria’s D 
bids fair to prove her salvation. Her people had 
hope for, so they lost no time in repining or whi 
indulged in no social experiments, and the Bo 1 
no more chance there than the monarchist. 
armament and army costs. The clamor of pc 
found comparatively little echo there. And 5) 
suddenly that it seemed almost like a miracle, 
covered that Austria’s position was not so ho 
all. Earnestness and determination were amon 
that Austria laid before the world’s bankers, } 
able as well to show first proofs of economic: 
Trace the parallel between the natior 
stayed in their own back yards and those which 
sitting in the international poker game, 
happiness and ambitions are the stakes 
Contrast the steady stabilization of Cze 
the emaciation of Turkey. Consider th 
two cat’s-paws of the powers, Poland and re 
mention the all too obvious troubles of th 
nists themselves. The moral is plain for all 
plete absorption in production is the only t 
time for national health and wealth. America 
simply provide fresh stakes for interna 
No need to call in specialists. Plain li 
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A Minority Repo rt | 


| 
T WAS demonstrated in one of our recent i 


minorities often win elections. Less tha 

in the United States bestir themselves to go ti 
Now it is true of the radical that he is an indit 
a burning desire to see the panaceas ht 
terms of law, and so he uses his franchise eve! 
can be taken for granted, therefore, that it it 
going, conservative citizen who does not bothit 
ballot. With less than half the solid vote regi 
the lunatic fringe polling its full stren 
dates sometimes achieve a majority. This 
the presence in Washington today of a number (x 
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It is surprising how often we allow ours 
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scatterbrained minorities. Mass opinion gen 
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of the radicals and pseudo-intellectuals, who 
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can get a good word from them is the 0 
foreign master. These young men are 
least, imposing their dull viewpoint on 
town has its circle of ‘‘advanced thinke 
ture hounds follow the aniseed trail 
intellectual. So far the pronouncements 
of critics have been amusing rather than 
must not fall into the error of taking th 
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} was troubled. The next day but 
must leave the little Virginia city 
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fortune, and journey to Washington to see 
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lawyer and he must take the lie with him. For the boy, 
upon being examined by the immigration authorities, had 
said that the brother-in-law of Lee Wong was his blood 
uncle. And there are so many attempts made to bring 
Chinese into the United States as the sons of native-born 
‘Chinese that the slightest discrepancy in statements made 
at these examinations will cause the alien to be detained 
and, unless it can be satisfactorily explained, will be suffi- 
cient in many cases to cause his deportation. 

The lawyer was an astute lawyer. He knew that the two 
Chinese were blood brothers, but he wanted to make Lee 
Wong say so in order that he might be impressed with the 
futility of lying. So when, the next day but one, he came 
into his office he questioned him at great length. Lee Wong 
was insistent. The other Chinese was his brother by mar- 
riage only. His son had not been truthful, or else did not 
know. Also, the boy was his son. Did the great lawyer 
doubt that? If so, further talk was quite useless. 

‘“Why then,’ asked the attorney, “do you have the same 
clan name? In China members of the same clan never 
intermarry.” 

Lee Wong dropped his head in his hands; then he looked 
at the lawyer between his fingers much as a little child 
when he has been caught in some sort of wrongdoing. 
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Rising to his feet he said, ‘‘It is true. What I 
have said to you is all a lie. He is my blood 
brother.” 

After this the matter was comparatively simple. The 
lawyer went to the department and explained the cireum- 
stances in detail. The department also knew that he was 
an honest man. Orders were issued to release the boy and 
send him to his father. For all I know, they are now living 
together happily in the little Virginia city. 

I have cited this incident, which is a true story, to illus- 
trate a rule to which it seems to be an exception. In this 
case the boy actually was the son of Lee Wong, and under 
the law he had a perfect right to come into the United 
States, for his father was a native-born American. But 
experience has taught the immigration authorities to pro- 
ceed on the theory that every Chinese youth entering the 
country as the son of a native-born Chinese is not neces- 
sarily a blood relation of the alleged father until it is proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt; and this is exceedingly 
difficult, for strangely enough it is in the bona-fide cases 
where the most discrepancies occur. 


Problems for the Authorities 


HE practice of bringing young Chinese into the United 
States as the sons of native-born Chinese seems to be 
organized almost to a point of perfection. Every year 
numbers of prosperous 
Chinese-American citizens 
return to China. If they 
are not married they usu- 
ally marry while in China. 
At least, they can produce 
all the proof of such a mar- 
riage that can be demanded. 
Invariably a child is born 
of this marriage, and also 
invariably this child is a 
son. Chinese on a visit to 
their home villages never 
have daughters. Children 
resulting from these period- 
ical visits are always boys. 
When the time comes for 
these young Chinese to 
come to the United States— 
or I should say, when ap- 
parently the time has come 
for these sons to join their 
fathers—the immigration 
authorities are advised by 
the father that his son from 
such and such a village, age 
so and so, is coming to the 
United States at such and 
such a time. The authori- 
ties start checking up. They 
find that the father did 
make a visit to China at the 
specified time, and if they 
go far enough they will find 
that he did visit such and 
such a village. Proof of his 
having been married while 
there is produced; even 
proof of the birth of a son to 
his alleged wife can be pro- 
duced if necessary. The boy 
arrives, and he is letter- 
perfect. He knows every 
detail about his family back 
to his grandparents, and to 
expect more than that of 
any child would not be 
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A Mandy Lay 


(With the Usual to Rudyard K.) 
Y THE old Henhouse Pagoda, lookin’ 


eastward to the sea, 
There’s a Plymouth Rock a-settin’, aw’ I 
know she lays for me! 
For the wind is in the plane trees, an’ the 
pullets seem to say: 
“Come you back, you poultry raiser; watch 
your prize hen Mandy lay!” 


Watch your good old Mandy lay 

In her nest upon the hay; 

Can't you ’ear the roosters crowin’, in a 
prideful sort 0’ way? 

Let the fryin’ squawkers play, 

But old Mandy’s bound to lay; 

When the price goes up, by thunder, china 
eggs is bound to pay! 

—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 


How Come? 


J HENE’ER a bard of ancient times 
Sang of some maiden fair and stately 
He used to mourn the dearth of rimes 
To sing her praises adequately. 
He’d call upon the Muses nine 
To add to his vocabulary ; 
But no such handicap is mine— 
I own a riming dictionary. 


Of yore an author used to cry 
For aid divine and philanthropic 
In finding words to fit the high 
Importance of his special topic. 
Should that be done at this late day 
His readers would exclaim, ‘‘ Youboreus!”’ 
And I don’t need to, anyway; 
I just consult my new thesaurus. 


And yet somehow those men of old, 
Despite the lack of aids mechanic, 
Managed to get their lyrics sold; 
Their luck was what I’d call Satanic. 
For though my stock of rimes and words 
Ts large, while theirs was poor and stinted, 
They rose to fame, those lucky birds, 
While I can’t get my poems printed! 
—Baron Ireland. 


The Hereditary Housecleaner 


ACH springtime a spell overpowering 
Relentlessly fastens on me. 
I am seized by a passion for scouring 
Whatever I happen to see; 
By an urge atavistic I’m shaken 
That beggars description in rime, 
For it’s now my gray foremothers waken 
And decree it is housecleaning time. 


Don’t picture this pastime as my joy, 
Such industry gives me a pain, 

It’s not I who must polish the highboy, 
It’s Melissa and Mary and Jane! 

Could I follow my own sweet volition, 
All drudgery gladly I’d shirk, 

But you see I’m the slave of tradition— 
My grandmas were gluttons for work. 


I find myself fervently praying 
To be freed from this ancestral taint, 
But, alas, though I fain would be maying, 
Instead I am scrubbing the paint. 
Sans souci, sans géne (if you get me) 
I could watch it grow dingy with grime, 
But those long-ago ladies won’t let me— 
They’ve decided it’s housecleaning time! 


—Maud Kennen Waddock. 


Adam’s Will 


(Recently Excavated) 


the tobacco plant); 


Therefore, I have decided to make my last will and testa- 


ment—also my first. 


1. I hereby give and bequeath the garden to the things 
that are in it, hoping they’ll stay as near the south end as 


Eden—8th day. 

Wee this place is beginning to get on my nerves 
and the animals outnumber me more-than-I-choose- 
to-think to one (Eve’s no good; she’s afraid of the mice); 
And whereas if I’m not killed and don’t get discouraged 
I'll die for lack of a smoke (Eve can’t make cigars out of 
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they can, for I’ll have to be buried on the north, and the 
hyena howls fit to wake the dead. 

2. I give Eve the rib—there doesn’t seem to be anv way 
of getting it back now, and I don’t miss it much any more. 

3. I give and bequeath this menagerie to anyone who 
will take it away, and no questions asked. I’d trade the 
whole zoo to see one good ball game. 

4. My art treasures are reserved for the American mil- 
lionaires; I don’t care if I do have to wait fifty centuries 
for the money. Americans are good pay, and that sunset 
last night was too good to let go at a sacrifice. 

5. The apple tree in the center of the garden must be 
left there. There is something suspicious about that tree. 
I’ve a notion it ought to be sprayed. 

Any other shrubbery may be taken at will by any subur- 
banite with a first and second mortgage. 

6. To all my descendants not yet named I bequeath the 
names of Smith and Jones. I think those are perfectly 
lovely. I thought them out yesterday, all by myself, and 
it only took me four hours. 

I can’t think of another thing to will anybody. 

So I guess that’s all. 

Witnesses: One giraffe, six monkeys, a tiger, a cat with 
three kittens, two dogs, a donkey, a lion—no, he’s looking 
away—a~ hippopotamus—I thought of his’ name too. 
Didn’t think I could do it, did you?—and four sheep. 

(Signed) ADAM 
—Alma Sickler. 


The Old Story 


EY, diddle, diddle, 
Love is a riddle, 
A man vowed he’d never be wed. 
But a little girl laughed 
To see the Sport, 
And his heart ran away with his head! 


—Carolyn Wells. 


Do You Remember, D, 


O YOU remember, dearest, ! 

used to roam 

About the summer meadows, 

hand? . | 

The birds sang sweetly o'er us, 
joined the chorus, 

Even the livestock seemed to : 

Do you remember, dearest, the wi 

you say ga 

When first I dared to call yo 

You promised you would ne’ej} 

blue-and-golden day 

In Syracuse, beside the bang 


Do you remember, dearest, the ay 
mill 
Whose wheel turned still as in, 
yore? S| 

And we filled a china pitcher w) 
I swear, was richer 

Than the sweetest draught I’¢) 


before. » | 
Oft have I seen expensive wine at' 
ties flow, ; 


But naught has ever been so } 
As the jug we drained together 


of long ago , 
Where the barge canal goes 4 
the sea. » | 


Alas, the ghosts of Memory git 
day by day! ‘). 

We summon up the past; itis 
Though I’ll ne’er forget the 
pressed out with the ¢ 

I can’t remember how we react 
Do you remember, dearest, how ufc 
cider press, 7 

And had it any name that yor 
If you remember, dearest, will 4 


f 


the address ? Si 
I'd like to buy a barrel in thfe 
—MorriB 


pif 
/ 


The Ten Worst a 


Te latest indoor sport is 
As soon as a person achievié 
tion, whether it be as a novelisa 
or a murderer, he is at |B 
a flock of interviewers ¥ 
the names of his ten fav 
ten favorite books, his 
or even his ten favori' 
“Dear old Dostoieffsky,” the author of 
seller murmurs to the interviewer, as h 
sneaks the copy of Sloppy Stories that he 
the table. ‘‘Dear old Dostoieffsky. Wea 
edge him as our master. He’sso tense. § 
tive.” And then he goes on to name n 
whom he has never read; and the intervi 
read them either, so it is a perfectly 
But who are the ten worst authors? ] 
for my list. In fact, some of the autho 
write fairly well. J 
Timothy Marlowe heads my list. Tim, a! 
called, is one of those whimsical birds. You 
his fantastic little novel, O Rare Ben Jonso 
out a few years ago. More than five rane I 
sold. ‘A sly, whimsical fantasy” is what bs 
said of it. And sure enough, it was. In fact, t? 
so darned sly and whimsical and fantastic t/t 
strong impulse to express my critical apprecth 
by administering a swift kick to the author. ~ 
Tim is an inveterate pipe smoker. He has! 
lection of pipes and he has given names t0 # 
“But my favorite,” he tells you in that inexpre™ 
way of his, ‘is old Boswell here.”’ And with w 
smile he gives his battered black brier an aflec™ 
Naming things is one of Tim’s weaknesses. 
automobile Good Queen Bess. This is one of | 
conceits. ‘‘Queen Bess,’ he explains—“E : 
zie. Don’t you get it?” No wonder his pub 
the name he has for the fellows who bought hi : 
loves him. Tim is far too literary to call 
kiddies, but you know that he would if he: 
A close second to Timothy Marlo 
Hetherington, the he-man poet. No nick 
for Richard K. His masterpieces just 
profanity, and he has the great outd 
(Continued on Page 12: 
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ust lifi it to your lips! 


*y 


id you will be tasting the most famous soup in the 
{! And your taste will tell you why! Just to see a 
xing cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup is to stir your 
ite. The fragrance of it is a further challenge. But 
tasting of it! How delicious it is! How tonic and 
ilating—how nourishing! For this is a tomato soup 
h is pure tomato—just the juices and fruit “meat” 
ned to arich, smooth puree, blended with fine country 
sr and delicate seasoning. So refreshing, so tempting 
avor that you want it again and again—and have it! 


LL SOUP COMPANY ale 1 
DEN, N.J,, USA: 


‘team of Tomato 


leat separately equal 
ions of Campbell’s 
aato Soup and milk or 
ym. Be careful not to boil. 
d a pinch of baking soda 
the hot soup and stir into 
hot milk or cream. Serve 
nediately. Many prefer to 
evaporated milk for an 
ra tich Cream of Tomato. 


> 


i 
e Any old day is the day, you'll say, 
For eating this tempting tomato puree ! 
So good you simply will smack your lips 
i jd And be happy way down to your finger tips! 
, . 


| 21 kinds 
|12 cents a can 


1 be a 


ITH Mas- 
terStripes, 
the regal 


tiger, and his 
lesser compatri- 
ots, panthers, I 
never had much 
luek; in fact the 
joke wasgenerally 
on me. In India, 
hunting—shikar 
—isasolemn busi- 
ness, to be under- 
taken with proper 
accessories and 
when one has 
time. Also, one 
must be rather 
sure of one’s nerve 
under terrifically 
trying conditions. 
Some of these 
things I was sure 
I hadn’t, such as 
elephants, beat- 
ers, money to pay 
for them, and 
time—and about 
the nerve I was 
not sure; not sure 
enough, at least, 
to go looking for 
theterrific chance. 

The tigers that 
came my way 
drifted in, hap- 
pened. There was 
the one at Kyouk 
Phyou. I was 
stopping for a few 
days in the dak 
bungalow—what is called a pucka bungalow; that is, 
one built of bricks and cement and set squarely on 
the earth like a monument. Through the night I 
awoke in a startled way—something evil was hover- 
ing. Even as I crept mentally out of the sleep stupor 
I was conscious of a movement, of something alive that 
moved. I fancied that a rasping noise had carried to 
my ear. 

Kyouk Phyou had been an old penal settlement, a place 
of exile for criminals of proficiency from India. The man 
who brought the milk was a lifer—a murderer; the cook 
was one who had taken lives, perhaps under circumstances 
that did not actually justify the sircar in having the man’s 
neck stretched. Outside of this, down in the bazaar, the 
native Burmans were nearly all opium wallahs. Because 
of all this, a sahib slept in Kyouk Phyou on a hair trig- 
ger; and, now awake, I was full of suspicion. Strange as 
it may seem, with an atmosphere such as I describe, one 
didn’t sleep with a pistol under his pillow. In fact the 
pistol might be lying in any one of the sahib’s packages. 
I suppose it’s the feeling of leaving all the devilish 
worry to King Chance. 


A Visitor With Whiskers 


ees suddenly I had it. The thing of dread was at the 
window—an open window, of course, just along the 
wall from the head of my bed. Keyed up, a man’s mind 
walks with many-leagued boots—goes fast; and I screened 
the play on the dark of the room. The Burmese robbers 
always worked in pairs. One would enter a room and 
proceed to rifle pockets, the tin dispatch box—in fact he 
generally knew just where the money was kept, through 
the servants—while his comrade would stand flat against 
the wall, his dah in hand, ready when the sahib sprang 
from the bed and grappled with the robber to slash the 
sahib in the back of the neck with his heavy sword. 

I struck a match, satisfied that as yet there was nobody 
in the room, and lighted the little glass-chimneyed oil 
lamp on the stand at the head of my bed. Even as I 
searched the room with my eyes by the light of the flicker- 
ing match, I caught the glint of eyes at the window—and 
whiskers. It would be one of the big tall Sikh lifers, for 
the Burmese went whiskerless. 

When I sprang to the window I fancied that I saw the 
peeper melt into the deeper gloom of a big casarina tree’s 
shadow. 

I couldn’t close the window. I’d smother, for we did 
not keep the punkahs going in Kyouk Phyou. I reasoned 
that, having wakened me, the robber would not come back, 
fearing a shot; so I left it to chance and slept. 


Suddenly, There Was the Yellow-Eyed, 
Fiendish:Looking Creature in the Path 


in Front of Me 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


In the morning, dressed, I went around to the window 
to see what sort of a spoor the supposed robber had left. 
There were his footprints, all right—the pugs of a huge 
tiger that had stood on his hind legs with his forepaws 
on the window sill to look into the room, having no doubt 
caught the scent of something alive—the easiest kind of 
game for killing, a man. 

Probably because of my bed being against the same wall 
he had not been able quickly to arrange his plans, and his 
claws clicking along on the window sill as he craned his 
neck had wakened me. 

It was strange, and yet not unprecedented, for a tiger 
to prowl into a town; and the cantonment where the 
sahibs homed was a rural sort of thing, much space be- 
tween the bungalows, and a wilderness of casarina, 
tamarind, mango and papai trees. 

Pard, as he is called in India, and also the Artful Dodger, 
is approximately as close to the devil as anything that 
moves and has its being. He’s a bloodthirsty cuss. In 
certain sections, on account of their ravages, different cats 
of this breed have acquired special names. Up in Central 
India one was called the Dweller on the Hearth, because 
any village he started at he hunted every night; some- 
thing—a goat, a dog, a child, an old woman, a man. A 
man unarmed had no more chance against him than a 
baby. The appetite of one of these brutes, the ability to 
assimilate food, is terrible. The Dweller on the Hearth 
would carry off a half-grown girl, and in the morning they 
would find in some nullah nothing but the hands. Rather 
strange, that; neither a leopard nor a tiger will eat the 
hands of a human being. I don’t mean to say that they 
never will; but I don’t know of a case in which they did. 
As to storage capacity, a tiger will eat both hind quarters 
of a bullock in a single’night. Then he will have a luxurious 
roll in a bed of sand, if he can find one, a drink at a pool, 
and go off to a jungle nullah to sleep all day, and perhaps 
return at night to finish up the bullock. 

The tiger always starts at the hind quarters; the leopard 
generally disembowels his kill and eats first the viscera. 
He revels in the blood, I fancy. 

Pardus is far more quarrelsome than the tiger—far more 
dangerous; that is, though not so powerful, more apt to 
attack. He is nasty. 

We had a bungalow at a place called the Salt Godowns. 
At this spot, when Kyouk Phyou was a penal settlement, 
the prisoners evaporated salt water to obtain the salt. 
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salt 
flood. 
oceur 
night. j 
asleep 
the floc 
were 
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thing- 
was ra; 
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wugh-wugh—the sucking intake of his | 
grabbed a couple of weapons—a shotgun aria 
revolver—and ran out, believing that eitr 
or a leopard was after the hela and that < 
the light had kept him from pulling down @ 
Excited, we followed the bullock, which on ¢ 
ance had headed down into a flat—why, I di1 
Down there we lost touch, and suddenly it occve 
how foolish we were, for with a shotgun and pi 
would only have shifted the animus of the | 
the hela to ourselves. } 


. 
Lah Boh’s Mysterious Method 


REAMER agreed with this conclusion, anW 
back to the bungalow. There Creamer, visi(ar 
man, declared that he was going to stay and 
ard or tiger. I was agreeable, because in that t 
of desolation we had little except toil to it 
Next day the tracks showed that a large 
been shikaring the bullock; and Lah Boh sai¢hi 
would pay for a bullock for a bait he would pm 
we could bag the chita, as the leopard was ca‘ 
Burmese; though he wasn’t a chita at all, bed: 
sturdier beast. In fact there are two kinds || 
besides the chita—the grass leopard, which, thé 
climb a tree, seldom does so, and haunts her 4 
lages; and the tree leopard, shorter of limb, 
fines his operations more to the jungle and the lld 
dwellers. 
We gave Lah Boh the price of a bullock, wit 
be tied up that night. I had expected thatve 
occupy a machan near the bait; but Lah Bi, 
asked about this in the evening, said that vd 
bag the leopard in the morning if we kept awa fr 
tied bullock. It was somewhat mysterious; © 
running the thing, and we were perfectly green \@ 
of shikar, so we had a night’s sleep; and in the 2 
it was scarce daybreak—we were awakened by a 


—! 
om 


with the information that the leopard was wa 
shot. ie 
We followed Lah Boh, who was armed om 
dah, into the jungle; and even before we could 
Pardus or the hela, we could hear them. in 
Pardus was in a bad humor. His hoarse, st! 
a-g-gh, wau-a-g-gh was bloodcurdling. I think My 
roar of a leopard is the most dreadful sound” 
I wondered at Lah Boh’s lack of discretion, 
caution, for he kept steadily on; and not to 1 
by a Burman, we followed. And such @ sight « 
upon! ' (Continued on Page 36) 
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inbrite cleanses 


th double action!’ 


weetens and purifies in addition 
) its regular work of cleaning 
and scouring 


rer food is kept, there the housekeeper must be on con- 
uard. For food odors and flavors spread easily and 
ng stale, contaminate whatever else is near. 


kitchen cabinet, your cupboards and pantry, require 
ous cleanliness. They may be spotless and stainless and 
adetect unpleasant odors. They need a special kind of 
ig to destroy every trace of food odor and flavor. 


inbrite cleansing will keep them sweet and odorless. 
nbrite cleanses with double action. It not only cleans 
ours but in the same process it sweetens and purifies. 
omposition is an element which has a purifying power. 


rite has enough abrasive to scour thoroughly and cut 
‘ase and grime, and yet it will not mar a surface by 
ing. And because it has in it no harsh chemicals, it does 
\ghen and redden the hands. 


price of Sunbrite is just a few cents a can—lower by a 
pen you often pay. The great production facilities of 
ts Company make this low price possible. Every can 
ars a United Profit Sharing Coupon. 


ember, an ultimate test of real cleanliness is odor! 
lie is not through with the scouring and polishing that 
\i cleansers do; with its double action, it also sweetens 
‘arifies, eradicating every lingering odor taint. Try 
):e for all kitchen and bathroom uses. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


a 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 


9 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


Cupboards, pantries and kitchen 
cabinets require scrupulous clean- 
liness to guard against food odors. 
They need a special kind of cleans- 
ing to keep themsweet and odorless 
as well as spotless 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

A little amphitheater had been made in the jungle by 
the contortions of the leopard and the bullock. The leop- 
ard was sometimes on two legs and sometimes on three. 
A strong green-skinned bamboo had been bent down and 
fastened, with a noose attached to it, On this noose was a 
hollow bamboo so big that it simply rolled around when 
the leopard tried to bite it. There he was, the snare about 
a foreleg, the other end of it attached to the springy bam- 
boo; and on the rope the loose length of bamboo that 
crowded down to his wrist, a tantalizing thing that spun 
round and round at the attacks from his fangs. The bul- 
lock stood, the rope taut that tethered him by the horns, 
his legs propped and his eyes large with horror. 

At our approach the leopard tried to crouch to meet an 
attack, but the springy bamboo would have none of that. 
It was like a lancewood rod with a six-pound trout swaying 
at the end of a line. Only by a strong muscular resistance 
could the animal keep even three feet on the ground, and 
hours of this hopeless fight had taken some of his vitality. 

The system of the snaring was based on making use of 
the animal’s caution to snare him, a game of wits. A 
leopard is the most suspicious creature on earth, and 
always suspects that there is something wrong when a 
bullock or goat is fastened so that he cannot escape. 
Therefore Pardus circles round and round the tied one, 
making his circle gradually smaller; taking the wind from 
every quarter to detect danger; even lying down, almost 
invisible, now and then, no doubt reasoning that if there 
is an enemy about—man—he will think 
Pardus has gone and will then show him- 
self. That, of course, is why the leopard 
can hardly miss the snare with the cau- 
tious outthrust of a paw. 

Of course, it was not sporting to shoot 
a leopard that hadn’t a chance; but to 
Lah Boh the whole thing meant nothing 
but the destruction of a jungle slayer. I 
tossed a coin with Creamer for the kill and 
the skin. Creamer won. 


The Leopard in the Stable 


WAS for a year with the Maharaja of 

Vizianagram, and one morning as I 
rode my gray Turcoman from the canton- 
ments toward his palace I saw an excited 
group of natives in front of a small mud 
hut. It was about a leopard, the natives 
told me, that had jumped on the thatched 
roof of the little building in the night, 
and was now within. It was a stable with 
nothing but a woven bamboo thing as 
door; but, strangely, the leopard had not 
tried to break it down. 

We could hear the angry snarl of the 
leopard and catch glimpses of his yellow 
hide as he prowled back and forth. 

Then one of the maharaja’s sepoys, a 
tall, dark, black-whiskered chap, came on 
the quickstep, his rifle, bayonet and all, 
swinging at the carry. Within a minute 
he had arranged everything. He planted 
himself firmly as if he were to receive a 
charge, his bayonet ad- 
vanced in front of the 
bamboo door, and said to a 
brother soldier: ‘‘ Look you 
here, Pertab! With one 
movement swing that thing 
of bamboo to your side and 
I will receive the bagh on 
my bayonet.” 

The natives, hearing this 
order, modestly retired. I 
turned the gray Turcoman 
and went back a little dis- 
tance. Then the thing was 
done. It was so simple; 
much like clockwork. The 
door was snatched to one 
side. With an angry 
“Waugh!’’ the leopard 
sprang out, his fangs bared 
in a ferocious snarl, and the 
bayonet of the sepoy’s gun, 
held true and steady, was 
sunk its full length in the 
leopard’s chest. The sepoy 
was brought to his knees 
by the weight of the thrust- ~ 
ing body, but he never 
wavered. 

The maharaja wasa great 
sportsman himself—a su- 
perb polo player: a tall, 
handsome, light-skinned 
Rajput; a patrician; a 
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wonderful Shaksperean scholar. It seemed impossible to 
quote anything from Shakspere that the maharaja could 
not place. He was a good French scholar, and was pos- 
sessed of a library of twenty thousand volumes; kept an 
Englishman as joint secretary and librarian—a fussy old 
gentleman who always carried a green umbrella. 

But the maharaja had a large collection of the chaps I 
am writing about—animals; a fairly good zoo. The big 
cats, Stripes, and the rosetted ones, leopards, had been 
trapped quite nicely. A tunnel was dug, reénforced on 
top with timber, a goat tied inside, and by trickery ar- 
ranged so that when the tiger or leopard fondled the goat 
a trapdoor shut him in. 

On the next day a cage was deposited beside the tun- 
nel, a hole was made in the top of the tunnel, that com- 
municated with the cage door; and when the killer 
emerged, lo, he was in a strong cage that, lifted to a cart, 
carried him to his future home. 

I came quite close to having a thigh slit to the bone from 
one of the maharaja’s pets one morning. The gate that 
gave passage from the broad maidan to the palace grounds 
including the zoo and a magnificent rose garden was 
located at the end of a row of heavy iron-barred cages. 
These cages held the tigers and leopards.’ As I rode 
through this gate, returning from my morning ride, I 
pulled my mount a little too close to the left; and imme- 
diately, like the thrust of a snake’s head, a big yellow paw, 
with its lancelike claws spread, drove at. my leg. It just 
missed, but slit the pigskin flap of the saddle. 

Afterward I 
watched this same 
wily devil try this 
trick. When he 
heard somebody 
coming through the 
gate hewouldstand 
up on his hind legs 
against the end wall 
of his cage, his left 
foreleg held ready 
to thrust between 
the bars in the hope 
of catching some- 
thing. 

Vizianagram was 
a beautiful town 
located quite 
twenty miles from 
any jungle,and ap- 
proaching it from 
the large canton- 
ment in which was 
quartered a British 
regiment, a tur- 
quoise lake gleamed 
with its holding of 
reflection like an 
Italian water. A 
bridge of fairylike 
marble spans 


The MancEater Had Taken Up His Abode ina Large Patch of Scrub Near the Village 


’ country-bred horses, especially down Mad 


 thoroughbreds—a nice lot. 
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crossed the big blue jewel, and the rajah’s palac 
from above the massive ramparts of the wall ¢ 
lived again in the water as if a big pear! floated o: 

Out in the cantonments there was a half-mile 
railed in by an aloe hedge—a devilish frieze that 
like so many swords firmly fastened by the } 
ground. I ought to know, for I have three w) 
long slits, on a knee and two on a shoulder that 
when my Turcoman bolted in a race. When h 
aloe hedge he volplaned and landed on the pom 
saddle, out of bounds. In his right shoulder \, 
that suggested somebody had been trying ti 
swastika on him. | 

Owning a race track, some cavalry, and stab c, 
two or three thousand syces and grass cutter 
there was a steady demand for horses. The malh 
an ex-sergeant of British cavalry as maste 
I remember his name was Gill—quite E 


got much on the old three-toed equine, an 
in the bone and heavy to the purse; so 
chartered a steamer and sent it to Australia, y 
buyer, and the steamer brought Back thr 


Of course, all this must necessarily leadl up tc 
at least it helps in the way of atmosphere | 
The maharaja’s Christmas hunt, given in race! 
famed far‘and wide. It wasn’t a bit like th 


- in Canada, where men with high-powered Tif 


hounds and rum frightened deer to their de 
chivalry, even in the hunt, is kind of an old t 
is the way the maharaja did it: 

The hunted was a leopard, and always 
one in Vizianagram’s zoo; and he went withovi 
three days. This was not so much to make |} 
thirsty as to give him speed and endurance. | 
barred; the kill must be made with a hog spear} 
ers mounted. A royal game, I should say. Jy 
when I was at Vizianagram the tally of sahibk 
past hunts was either three or four. ‘ 

4. 
The Maharaja’s Christmas Hut 


N CHRISTMAS DAYa cart witha strong ca} 
backed up to the little door in the rear of i 
den and he was prodded out of his cement-and- 
then he was carted out to the broad, red-earthe: 
the cage lifted to the ground. The huntsmens 
on horses, carrying spears just as if they were ric 
The leopard had a champion in sport in the sip 
maharaja, who, though he itched to be in the g 
a howdah on a royal elephant to give the sig'l 
start. It was a handicap of distance rather tln 
limit, and in the hunt I witnessed the leopai| 
waiting. f 
Fifty yards back of the cage we were Sal 
maharaja mounted on an elephant simply as ap 
for, good sport as he was, the honor of the kill 's 
some one of his guests. At a word the native wh 
pole a aoe line attached to the trapdoor pu 
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What constant and undeviating preference women 
have shown for the Cadillac. 


Years ago, when the first V-type, 90 degree eight-cylin- 
der model was introduced, they accorded it high favor. 


And with each succeeding new Cadillac their alle 
giance has grown stronger and stronger. 


| Today, because of long use and long satisfaction, this pref- 
i erence is more firmly fixed than ever in women’s minds. 


‘- It causes them to think of the Cadillac first when 
fine cars are mentioned. 


And it reveals itself not only in the matter but also 
in the manner of their praise. 


It is the Cadillac—and the very emphasis they give to 
the name is evidence that to them it represents the ut- 
most in automotive beauty, comfort and dependability. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

charge. But the stones, a shower of them, 
were swaying arguments, and he broke 
ground, going off in a series of graceful, 
powerful leaps. Perhaps he was two hun- 
dred yards away, when, at a toot from a 
hunting horn, the spearmen loosed their 
reins and drove spurs into the flanks of 
their mounts. 

The plain was as level as a billiard table, 
and its red, gravelly soil almost as hard; so 
the time was good. Most of the chaps, the 
officers, were mounted on polo and racing 
ponies—gee-gees that knew as much about 
this sort of thing as their masters, and took 
as much enjoyment out of it; so I was 
soon down the course. My Turcoman was 
a big horse, high in flesh; besides, I didn’t 
know much about spearing leopards; all I 
wanted was a good view of 
the thing. 

Every game has its little 
quirks, and driving a spear 
into a leopard is a different 
thing from landing it on a 
boar. A boar is as hard as 
nails; he’s built likeashad— 
a matter of bones and a 
tough, hard skin; but the 
leopard’s body is soft, and a 
spear will go through him as 
through butter. And Cap- 
tain Bain-Roberts, the man 
first home, was a bit too far 
back with his thrust; and 
the spear, going through the 
fleshy stomach of the leop- 
ard, continued on into the 
matrix of sand and gravel, 
and by some unaccountable 
means brought Bain-Roberts 
a cropper. As he catapulted 
onto his back the leopard 
took a reach for his shoulder 
with a paw, and the talons 
ripped through flesh, tendon 
and everything. Of course, if 
Bain-Roberts had been alone 
it would have been good 
night; but a dozen spears 
nailed the leopard, and that 
was that. 

Of course, if the captain’s 
spear hadn’t more or less 
pinned the leopard to earth, 
and he could have got one 
snap at the captain’s throat 
with his terrible jaws, the 
soldier’s neck would have 
been broken. 

A New York magazine of- 
fers prizes for the close call, 
but I’m going to tell a couple 
of mine herein. 


A Leopard Hunt 


I was a passenger on a 
B. I. steamer from Calcutta 
to Akyab; and I played whist 
with Fuller, who owned a tea 
plantation in Chittagong, 
and a Hugli River pilot, Col- 
lingwood. Collingwood was 
young, and he wanted to 
play both ends of the day 
against the middle; wanted 
something doing all the time. 
Being always on the water, 
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guns; the double-barrel .450 smoothbore; 
a cordite .303; a ‘‘Mannlicher,” a .500 ex- 
press; an eight-bore elephant gun; ten and 
twelve bore shotguns—Greener’s make, 
these; there were other guns. This was all 
rather curious, for Old Man Fuller was a 
portly individual whose only excitement 
was, so far as I could see, the taking of 
snuff. He had a long, heavy gray beard, and 
the snuff had bronzed a trail to its tip. 
Fuller had a very good shikari, who lived 
in a little hut somewhere in the gardens, and 
when Collingwood and I had selected a 
gun each—I think I chose the smoothbore 
because of its great stopping power, think- 
ing more of not getting mauled than the 
precise placing of a bullet behind the shoul- 
der of the leopard—Fuller gave a gun to a 
bearer, telling him to take us down to the 
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as he was carried by the 
steamer he brought down 
the Hugli to wait for the up 
steamer at Chittagong, he naturally wanted 
shikar and the jungle. Everybody who goes 
to India wants to go out and knock the tar 
out of a tiger. 

Fuller—Old Man Fuiler, we called him— 
confided that he had an arsenal of guns, 
and that, particularly lately, a leopard had 
been giving trouble. He came down into 
the tea garden from the jungle, chiefly after 
pig; but he had mauled one or two coolies. 
Now the steamer would lie up at Chitta- 
gong from the time it arrived, about 
noon, until the next morning; so Colling- 
wood persuaded me to go ashore and help 
him kill the leopard. 

Then the thing went on this way: We 
were driven up to Fuller’s tea gardens, not 
far from Chittagong town, had some glori- 
ous tea, fresh grown, hand picked, and all 
that sort of thing, and about five o’clock 
theshikar was on. There had been kubber— 
news—that the leopard came every evening 
at dusk to a water hole in Fuller’s garden, 
where wild pig, barking deer and different 
things came to drink. Fuller had spoken 
the truth when he remarked that he had 
several guns. A rack in the gunroom was 
like a stand of soldiers’ rifles. All sorts of 


shikari’s hut, tell the shikari what was 
wanted and give him the gun. Then we 
started, Collingwood as optimistic as his 
red hair would indicate. We picked up the 
shikari; but not before we had traversed 
quite a little bit of scrub jungle. Then we 
proceeded toward the pool. 

It was quite a walk, because the surface 
was aseries of hillsandnullahs. Asweswung 
onto a narrow footpath through some very 
thick scrub the shikari, who was behind 
me—I happened to be in front—said it was 
not far to the pool; that the path had been 
worn by animals trekking to the drinking 
place. I slipped a couple of round-ball car- 
tridges into my double-barrel gun and 
moved on. I forgot to say that Fuller had 
supplied Collingwood and myself with 
cotton-soled shikar boots—they are made 
in the Lucknow jail—and so our movements 
were practically noiseless—as noiseless as 
those of theshikari, who was in his bare feet. 
I wasn’t elated over the idea of being in 
front, though, of course, we expected to 
cache ourselves in the jungle about the 
pool and wait for the approach of Spots. 

But suddenly, there was the yellow-eyed, 
fiendish-looking creature in the path in 
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front of me. He was not more than thirty 
feet away. I hadn’t time to get scared, be- 
cause there was the roar of a gun that 
almost split my eardrums and the zing-g-g-g 
of a bullet just shaving my head. The 
leopard vanished. Turning in astonish- 
ment, for no shikari would think of taking 
the shot away from a sahib, I saw a physi- 
cal wreck. The shikari was trembling, the 
gun dancing a jig in his wabbly hands. 
It took time to come by the explanation. 
It seemed that the bearer, a cowardly 
chap, had put a ball cartridge into the rifle 
intended for the shikari as we came through 
the bits of jungle, afraid that the leopard 
might spring out on us. The shikari, know- 
ing that the rule was that guns should only 
be loaded as one approached the scene of 
action, had started to shove a cartridge 


There He Was, the Snare About a Foreleg, the Other End of it Attached to the Springy Bamboo 


in when the leopard appeared, and by mis- 
chance pulled the hammer on the one 
already in. As he was within three feet 
of me, directly behind, my escape was 
miraculous. 

Of course the hunt was off; the leopard 
had disappeared. 

I have related elsewhere that our bunga- 
low on Borango Island was built atop posts 
that were sunk in the sands of the seashore, 
and that some hundred yards or so away 
commenced the jungle that ran up over a 
range of hills. Sometimes at night we 
would hear up on these hills the hoarse 
barking call of a leopard or the deeper 
roar of a tiger. I know of no sound, espe- 
cially at night, more nerve-disconcerting 
than the leopard call. It’s the moan of a 
cat intensified a thousand times. 

One night we heard a barking deer up on 
the hill, and I said, ‘‘That chap is coming 
down to lick the salt off the rocks. I think 
I can get him.” 

Just then we were pretty well out of 
ammunition. All we had was some car- 
tridges fitting a Henry rifle, but holding 
bullets cast in a mold belonging to an old 
muzzle-loader. The latter was one of the 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
opens into Bengal Bay, a distance of twelve 
miles, and from that on work through the 
inner passages of water, for the whole coast 
is bordered by an archipelago. 

The night before I was to start a half- 
grown cyclone struck our island, and next 
day Creamer said to me, “I wouldn’t make 
that trip in that boat today for all the 
rubies the King of Burma’s got. It’s 
blowed like that twice now; and oh, boy, 
the daddy wind will howl tonight! If you 
don’t get across the bay before sundown— 
well, I’m goin’ to say good-by to you 
before you start, anyway.” 

We got away about two o’clock—there 
was quite a delay in finding our Chinaman 
carpenter who was to go with me. I was 
angry at the time, and told him it would 
serve him right if he got drowned. 

We were hauled close in to the wind, 
running almost due southeast; and as the 
waters were blue, reflecting like a mirror 
the golden sun, our sail across the bay was 
joyous. The boatmen felt it thus, for they 
were free of the toiling oar and they broke 
into chanteys. 

Suddenly as the boat’s prow spanked a 
yeasted wave a small fish spatted over the 
rail and quivered in the bottom. A boat- 
man sprang for it and thrust it over the 
side. Then followed gloom—heavy faces 
and low-muttered words. There was no 
song; it had died out. When I asked Emir 
Ali why the men did not sing he answered 
as one uttering a certain truth, ‘‘ Dub jana, 
sahib’’—we were doomed to sink. 

About six o’clock, and over a mile from 
the rocky jungled shore, our boat made its 
last struggle to keep afloat. I had furled 
the sails at the first shriek from the cyclone 
and the men had taken to the oars; but 
they were like puppets fighting a devil of 
the sea. My serang, mir Ali, was steer- 
ing. I took the rudder handle from him 
and screamed into his ear to go forward and 
put up a jib for some steerage way, for we 
were wallowing in the trough of the waves. 
By now all the natives, Madras and Chit- 
tagong boatmen, were down in the bottom 
of the boat, praying, calling on the gods for 
protection. 

As soon as Emir Ali shot up the jib it 
was blown into ribbons. He came back to 
me—lI think there was a smile showing his 
beautiful white teeth as he said, “Sahib, we 
are in the hands of Allah now. I’ll watch 
for you when we go down.” 


’"Twixt the Sharks and the Sea 


Then the boat was driven sidewise with 
terrific force, and though Emir and I stood 
on the other rail, the water came over and 
she subsided as gently as if it were some- 
thing going tosleep. There were two masts, 
and they were the last parts showing above 
water, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
We all swarmed out on these like rats 
crowding a brick in a tub of water. Of 
course, the masts just traveled downward 
and left us—about a dozen, I think—bat- 
tling the waves. I had taken my shoes off 
in the boat, and now I unbuttoned my 
trousers and kicked them off while I was 
treading water. I was then traveling light, 
having on nothing but a cotton shirt and a 
pair of socks. 

Curiously, all this time I had no sense of 
fear; events perhaps were crowding too 
fast; and something within—or above— 
must have been admonishing me to keep 
cool and I’d get out of the hole. The 
stories of one’s past life crowding at such 
a time did not prove true. There was a 
curious thought in my mind over how long 
it would be before my people in America 
would know I had been drowned. There 
was no communication between Kyouk 
Phyou and Borango, so Creamer would not 
know for a long time that I had not arrived 
at my destination; and as nobody in 
Kyouk Phyou knew I was coming, no one 
there would know that I had left Borango. 
The only one of the party I could see was 
the Chinaman. He had got hold of some- 
thing that floated, and his queue was 
standing straight out in the wind like a 
pointer’s tail. 

Presently a pair of oars struck me in the 
shoulder. I found that they were kept to- 
gether by a long line that had been wound 
around them, no doubt to hold them in 
place on the thwarts. As the gale was blow- 
ing dead on-shore, a mile away, I now felt 
that if I did not tire myself so that I would 
lose my grip of the oars I could make it. 

Night came on very rapidly, black as 
ink; but I could make out the range of hills 
against the sky when the sharp lightning lit 
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up the heavens. As the danger of being 
drowned passed a new dread suddenly 
popped into my mind—the waters of that 
coast were alive with sharks, bad sharks. 
At Kyouk Phyou there were three or four 
little tombstones beneath which lay, apoc- 
ryphally, sahibs who had been killed by 
sharks as they either bathed or had been 
capsized out of sailboats. I’ll admit that I 
was afraid now; every kick I expected to 
feel the rasping teeth on my legs. Finally, 
when thus swimming behind my oars, my 
legs touched the mud bottom. I think I 
gave a yell of agony. 

Now the explanation of why I wasn’t 
gobbled by the sharks was—as I learned 
later from Emir Ali—that the waters along 
that opening to the big inner passage were 
shallow, owing to silt, and that the cyclone 
had made them so rough that the:sharks, 
instinctively dreading being cast up where 
they couldn’t swim, had all gone out to 
deep water. He said they always did that 
in a storm. That’s that for the sharks. 
Now I am coming to the tiger. 

As I was being drifted onto the shore I 
saw, off to the right, a bright fire. I thought 
it was a village at that point. I also hada 
belief that I was the only one saved from 
the boat. When I came to the shore line, 
after a journey through mud up to my 
knees, I found it was one continuous oyster 
reef; and haying no boots on, the going 
was terrible. I commenced to call, hoping 
that someone toward the village might hear 
me, and crept along as best I could. 


The Devil’s Lamp 


Someone answered, asking in Hindustani 
who was the one that called. Finally we 
came close enough to each other so that 
voices were recognizable. There was a glad 
ery from the other, the splashing rush of a 
body, and next instant Emir Ali’s strong 
arms were about me, and he was crying 
like a baby, crying for joy. 

He kept saying, “To think, sahib, that 
you, who are not like the rest of us, half the 
time swimming, were saved! God must be 
very pleased with the sahib.” 

I asked about the light, the village. 

“There is no village, sahib,’’ Emir re- 
plied; ‘‘nobody lives on this side of this big 
island; the light you see is Sheitan’s 
batti’’—the devil’s lamp. 

But with me Emir Ali was willing to 
face even the devil; and we found on the 
top of a cut-bank, about ten feet high, five 
of our men sitting about a huge fallen tree, 
in the butt of which blazed a fire. It was a 
miracle, for the wind had turned cold and 
there was a driving rain. We learned after- 
ward that some villagers from the other 
side of the island had been there for a week 
or two fishing, and had kept their fire going 
in the dry trunk. The gale had started 
it up. 

To a man clothed in a wet cotton shirt 
only, for the socks had now been cut to 
ribbons, this fire was a most providential 
thing. I lay and turned first one side and 
then the other to the blaze, but the fire 
kept dying down. The natives had fed it 
faggots that were lying about, but these 
were all gone. When I commanded them to 
go into the jungle, the edge of which cut 
across the top of the long tree, no one 
stirred. They turned their eyes away and 
muttered among themselves. 

“‘Sahib’’—it was Emir Ali who spoke— 
‘these poor men are afraid. They say they 
saw a tiger glaring at them from the jungle.” 

I laughed at this, saying, “‘They are 
afraid of the jungle ghosts, the bhut.”’ 

“T will go if the sahib will go too,” Emir 
Ali declared; “‘but we will make a little 
torch, for there is a tiger, sahib.”’ 

From some dry fragments of bamboo we 
lighted a torch, and I held it just within the 
jungle while Emir gathered sticks. 

Once he stopped, put a hand on my arm 
and said, ‘“‘Listen, sahib!”’ 

Sure enough, something was moving over 
rustling leaves and through thick brush 
just beyond the light of our torch. 

“Tt is some of the other boatmen, who 
are afraid to come to the fire, thinking we 
are evil spirits,” I declared. “‘You call to 
them, Emir, in their own language.” 

_ He complied, calling, ‘‘Come, brothers; 
it is Emir Ali who calls.” 

But there was no answer; the soft tread 
of feet died away. Even back at the fire, at 
times, we could hear the movement of 
some body just within the jungle, thirty 
feet away. I had Emir call half a dozen 
times without an answer. Still I didn’t be- 
lieve it was a tiger; perhaps a hyena or a 
deer attracted by the fire. 


_late in the afternoon, 
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In the morning I realized that there was 
a day of trial ahead. The jungle was so 
dense that progress was impossible through 
it. It was thick with a terrible thorn called 
sabar karo, literally, ‘‘make patience,” and 
its slim tendrils—for the plant was half 
vine, half brush, armed with hooks—would 
twine about our nearly naked bodies like 
fanged snakes. Besides, as Emir insisted, 
there were the tigers. We would have to 
walk in the shallow water outside of the 
mangrove trees, he explained, and by fol- 
lowing the creek inland might come to 
some small village. 

There was no water to be had, and the 
sun came up with fierce, searching heat. I 
had swallowed quantities of salt water and 
my thirst was appalling. I had no covering 
for my head except a leaf thatch I tried to 
hold on with one hand, as with bare, bleed- 
ing feet I hobbled over the oyster reefs. 

As we struggled along in the silted mud, 
Emir suddenly 
plunged in among the mangroves and came 
back with a little fragment of blue cloth, 
saying, ‘‘There is a village not far. This 
shows that the women come here with 
their bamboo scoops to catch prawns. I 
saw their tracks in the mud.” 

We picked up the tracks, and next came 
toa footpath, and so on into a better beaten 
one, and in twenty minutes arrived at a 
village of six leaf-thatched, bamboo-walled 
huts perched on posts. But there was an 
astonishing feature to this village—a strong 
stockade encircled it, and at the gate sat 
an old wrinkle-faced Burman, a dah— 
sword—across his knees. His gnarled eyes 
blinked ominously at the apparition of a 
white man clothed in a gaudy blue shirt. 

Emir Ali, after he had spoken to the 
Burman, confided that the old gent thought 
I was a bhut. As to sahibs, though he had 
never seen one, he knew that they were 
wealthy, being the government, and did 
not travel around the jungle in nothing but 
a shirt; he knew that from repute of the 
sahibs. He didn’t want us in the village. 
They had very little to eat—nothing but 
rice; there was a big village on the other 
side of the island where there was plenty 
of everything; we had better go there. 

Go there—travel miles through the 
jungle at night in the state I was in! 

“Tell him this, Emir,” I said. ‘That if 
he doesn’t take us in we'll knock him in 
the head; that when I get to Kyouk Phyou 
I will have the thana-wallah’’—police- 
man—‘“‘come up to put him in jail for this 
treatment of a sahib.”’ 

Then the old man agreed to let us enter 
on payment of four rupees. 

“Tell him I haven’t even a pocket,” I 
said angrily. 

However, by threats and by promises to 
send the four rupees back to him by who- 
ever took us to Kyouk Phyou, we were 
allowed in. Then the mystery of the stock- 
ade was explained. Two tigers, male and 
female, with a nearly full-grown cub, had 
been killing their cattle; then when the 
cattle were tied under the houses the tigers 
came and made their kill just beneath 
where the owner slept. The stockade had 
kept the tigers out. 


Two Men and a Tiger 


So Emir Ali was right; it had been these 
three tigers, grown hungry through the 
shutting up of the cattle, that had stalked us 
as we lay by that providential fire. If we had 
not obtained that defense I have no doubt 
the tigers would have nipped a couple of us. 

Wherever there is a tiger there is danger, 
and even in a machan there is a possibility 
of excitement. It may be truthfully stated 
that the real danger always becomes ram- 
pant when Stripes is wounded. One of the 
most thrilling stories I know had its be- 
ginning in a machan. 

Two sahibs in India were solicited by 
some villagers to come and slay a tiger 
that had killed one of their number. When 
the two—Jones and Smith, we'll say— 
viewed the body, because the kill had been 
made in the day and close to the houses, 
they concluded the slayer was a leopard. 

The man-eater had taken up his abode 
in a large patch of scrub near the village. 
The villagers had erected a machan and said 
they would all turn out and beat—drive the 
tiger up to the sahibs for his slaying. 

When Jones and Smith looked at the 
flimsy bamboo machan, hardly twelve feet 
from the ground, they had misgivings. In 
fact, had they not felt sure the killer was a 
leopard they would not have risked it. 

Presently the beat was on. A hundred 
men, with horns and conch shells and sticks 
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of Sher Bagh. He must have brok 
through the beaters. Ah, there he: 
a demoniac evil spirit, thrust from { 
in one mighty leap, till his teeth 
tened on a cross bamboo and his y 
in the machan, and the whole thi 
down, tumbling like a house of ea; 
Jones and Smith were as hels 
dolls; and Jones, looking for his 1 
it in the jaws of the tiger. He » 
Smith’s gun, the latter being still ig 
of splintered bamboo, but was az 
fire as the beaters were all about. | 


Poor Mr. Smith 


As the tiger shook himself clea 
wrecked machan a native drove| 


sweep of the tiger’s fierce claws, 

Then Stripes, feeling that 
animus on the part of the h 
the line of beaters, broke th yn 
tunately kept going, Jones gett, 
shots at him as he galloped clear. | 


about in the jungle Jones got a 
Stripes; and Smith, who was si 
elephant on the edge of a deep 
at the tiger, which was crossing an 
just ahead of the elephant. 


angrily because of his wounds. 
He could hear Jones calling to 
he dared not answer; and as t 


phant, thought he must b 
wounded by the tiger, or pel 
latter’s jaws. If he pushed 
elephant might trample Smith's b; 
as he followed the tiger his phit 
ally stepped over Smith in croin 
ditch. But that was the last s3 
there was a shot and a loud sh 
Jones that he had killed the bagl 
The most terrible experience I ¢ 
across in India was that of a sal 
name I have forgotten, though 1m 
the name of his associate, Mr. Foi 
This sahib was lying flat on 2 
bar beside a salt lick, waiting fo 
when suddenly some terrific fore 
between the shoulders, driving ! 
into the gravel. It was in the eolc/ 
so he was wearing an ulster, and ni! 
lifted by the something that gr?e 
coat across his shoulders and drag 
the bar. He could hear a purring! 
whir of an electric fan. / a 
carrion was in his nostrils, and } 
side of his head showed the yellov 
of a tiger. He realized that as soa 
reached the jungle, fifty yaras «© 
tiger would make a meal of him. / 
helpless he was! | 
Suddenly it flashed through § 
that he had a heavy revolver 1!) 
pocket. His arms were q fr) 
managed to get the pistol, cock 
fired upward, trying for th 
At the pistol’s report he wi 
whirled around and throy 
They had reached the J 
feet away the tiger was ro 
the earth and rolling over 
sahib crawled through the b 
out to the river, where 
Fowndes. He was a wreck 
Next day they found t 
big bullet having gone thr 
Editor’s Note—This is the 
by Mr. Fraser. The third will 
issue. 


: Some Room 
in Every Home— 


\ 

hat a charming room !—rich in atmos- 
2 yet so homelike in detail. Quaint 
ie intimate fireplace, gay cretonnes 
1a Congoleum Rug to set it all off! 


\ matter whether it’s a room in a cozy 
iment, city home, summer cottage or 
[iouse, there’s an appropriate {2 
oleum Rug for it. There are designs 
very room—rich, elaborate, Oriental 
{3 for living rooms, dainty, floral effects 
}edrooms and neat conventional pat- 
: for bathrooms and kitchens. 

j°s€ attractive rugs require so little 
€-a boon to the woman who does her 
Work! A light going-over with a damp 
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mop and they are spotless—fresh as new. 
And they cling to the floor as though 
they were a part of it—never turn up 
at the corners or edges. 


Ask your dealer to show -you these 
rugs, for you must see them to fully 
appreciate them. You will be delighted 
with them and amazed at the low prices. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 


_Art-RUGS 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTIt 


Facsimile of the Gold Seal which ts 
pasted on the face of every genuine 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


6 ax 9 ft. $ 9.00 The pattern illus- 144 x 3 ft. $ .60 


trated is made in 


9 
Rees Peg kts S125 t. five large sizes 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 only. The small 
9 x1014 ft, 15.75 muss are made in 3 x 416 ft. 1.95 
z POOR *~* other patterns to 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 harmonize with it. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Be sure that the Gol/d-Seal Guarantee 
is on the rug you buy. It means exactly 
what it says—“‘Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back.” 


Write us for free copy of ““Modern Rugs for Modern 
Homes”’—an interesting folder showing all the beautiful 
patterns in their actual rich colors. 
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Chicago Kansas City 
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“Those misfires are always dangerous. 
I know a miner won’t use a fuse any more. 
He fires from a battery.” 

“So do I.’”’ Brennan dragged from his 
pocket a spool of the fine wire used by 
miners for connecting charges. “This 
wasn’t a misfire. If it had been, I shouldn’t 
have been here to stop you. Just careless- 
ness. Kicked a fire into a wasted drill hole.”’ 

““Powder down there?”’ 

“A little. Just enough not to blow my 
head off. Somebody sometime must have 
started to charge it. Noneof us. We don’t 
use black powder.” 

““A good doctor will soon put you right 
again.” 

“ Afraid not. 
see with.” 

“Sure some tough break,’’ said Peter. 
Then in an effort to be tactful: ‘“‘My eyes 
hurt me, too, but nothing like yours. I 
stayed up too late last night.” 

“T don’t mind the pain much.” 

Peter looked at his watch. The hour was 
not yet noon. His head still ached; and, as 
he had said, his eyes were hurting him. 
Had he been alone he would have rested 
for an hour or two; but if he meant to get 
Brennan to the railroad in time for the 5:30 
he would have to keep going. 

Again time passed. The footing became 
better and worse, the yuccas closer spaced 
or more open. And again they drank co- 
piously from the canteen. 

‘“Thewater’s growing cool,’’said Brennan. 

“Sometimes it gets so hot on this desert 
it freezes,’ said Peter. “‘Evaporation. If 
we had enough water we’d have ice, if we 
had enough evaporation.” 

“‘T’m beginning to notice when you turn 
out for obstacles.” 

“Tree yuccas now, mostly. We’re in a 
yucca forest. A guy told me the Bank of 
England one time started to make paper 
for its bank notes from these yuccas, but 


No eyes. Nothing left to 


stopped. . Eyes still hurting?” 
“Not much. How are yours?” 
“Same here.” 


Peter put it that way; but the pain be- 
hind his eyes continued to grow worse in- 
stead of better, and his sharpness of sight 
was losing its edge, so that he kept confusing 
the shadow with the yucca. 

“The heat’s something savage today,” 
he said. ‘‘We must have driven under a 
sun spot or something.” 

“How long do youwork?’’asked Brennan. 

““Ten—twelve hours yet.” 

“A sixteen-hour day?” 

“Too long, but it’s my job. 
tot.” 

“Why don’t you go into something else? 
Why don’t you take out a stage?”’ 

“Tf you mean on a passenger run, I 
couldn’t qualify. Not good enough.” 

“Tn the country, then? You could get a 
mail contract without any trouble at all.” 

“Not good enough,” repeated Peter. 

“Anybody who can drive a car through 
the desert as you’re doing now ought to 
manage on a road.” 

“You'd think so, but out here I’m not on 
schedule. Something would turn up I 
wasn’t expecting, and I wouldn’t be there. 
No head—not any at all. Didn’t have in 
school and haven’t now.” 

Brennan did not pursue the subject, and 
they fell into silence. Peter’s headache per- 
sisted. Although he still took the openings 
that presented with a steady hand, he be- 
gan to wish he were farther along, and to 
wonder if he could not find better traveling 
to his left. 

He had been peering ahead thus, hot- 
eyed, but alert and ready, when he passed 
round a patch of yuccas into a flat, beyond 
which the growth looked thinner. 

“This is something like!’”’ he sang out. 

The thing arrived before he had gone 
another fifteen feet. Suddenly his eyes be- 
came more sharply painful, so that he was 
forced to close them for relief. He opened 
them at once; but during an intake of the 
breath the world and everything in it had 
changed. When he tried to see he found he 
could not. He gained an impression of 
blurred yuccas, hot gray sand and failing 
light; then he saw nothing but blackness. 

For the second time that day he jammed 
down the brakes and brought the creeping 
car to an emergency stop. 

“Why,” he cried, “‘where’s the sun?’ 
And he bent his face upward until he felt 
its heat upon his eyeballs. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Brennan. 

“Wrong?” 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Peter sat staring sightlessly at the heat 
beating down upon him—sat thus during a 
consciousness of time. 

““Wrong?’’ herepeated. ‘‘Say! What do 
you think has happened? I’ve gone blind 
myself!” re 

5384 

HE faint rankness of the desert, vaguely 

stale like the taste of warmed coffee, 
mingled with the pungent smell of heated 
rubber, charred oil and unburned gasoline. 
The metal parts of the car had become too 
hot to touch, the woodwork almost as hot. 
Out in front, behind, on either side, wher- 
ever the flooding sunshine whitened the 
sand, the heated air worked on the world 
beyond it, magnifying altitude here and 
truncating breadth there; adding, subtract- 
ing, changing, until the desert became 
watered and peopled. 

In the midst of these vistas sat Peter, his 
face in his arms, leaning over his scorched 
wheel. He was not conscious of thought 
processes, but only of an overwhelming 
helplessness. Nevertheless, he had begun 
thinking. 

After a while he became conscious of the 
object of his thoughts. The silent man be- 
side him loomed like a rock. He was glad 
he had Brennan to lean on. Brennan also 
was blind, but he was a man of authority, 
used to facing problems. Then he became 
aware that Brennan also was helpless. The 
fact that Brennan failed to respond was 
distressing. 

A yucca leaf somewhere stirred languidly. 
The desert odors became oddly stronger 
and the car odors fainter, as if the one were 
pressing in and the other moving away. 
A little later he felt a feather-soft move- 
ment of the air against his cheek, as if 
afternoon were leaning over him. He had 
not been thinking of afternoon; but the 
feather-soft movement awakened old bat- 
tles within him, until he began to consider 
the time and the place. 

“We be two blind men in a desert,’”’ he 
heard Brennan say; and the words some- 
how sounded impoverished. 

The almost imperceptible movement of 
air continued faintly, ceased, began again; 
then a puff of hot wind, smelling stagnantly 
of hideondo and the alkalies, blew its inso- 
lences upon him. The puff of wind died 
down in its turn; but it was followed by 
a stronger puff that did not wholly fall 
away, and it by an increasing volume of wind, 
until odors could no longer be detected; but 
only the familiar hot, strong, riverlike pres- 
sure of the daily desert gale. 

He resented Brennan’s helplessness. He 
resented this heated, unhurrying wind. But 
most of all he resented his own dependence. 
I think he resented the fact, and not at all 
the idea; for he had always been depend- 
ent. This dependence seemed different. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes, straight- 
ened, and began speaking toward the other 
man’s remoteness: 

“That’s that. She hit me hard for a 
minute, but I get the idea. I’m out of it. 
That puts it up to you. Where do we go 
from here?”’ 

“We might live for a while on cargo,” 
seemed the best Brennan could do. 

‘‘Embalmed,”’ said Peter, “‘if you mean 
the milk. Poisoned. That milk’s been on 
this run for a month and it hasn’t even 
turned.” 

““Can’t you see anything?” 

“No more than a dead man in his coffin.” 

“Then we'll have to be patient and wait. 
Snow blindness doesn’t last forever, like 
powder blindness.” 

“Tf you think I’m snow-blinded you’re 
wrong. I know what hit me all right.” 

“Too much desert?’’ 

“This was too much damfool. I may as 
well say it straight out. I drank some Mex- 
ican hooch last night, and I drank some 
more this morning. No brains at all. I’m 
blind, all right. You’d think any fool would 
have better sense than to souse his works in 
wood alcohol, wouldn’t you now, after see- 
ing others get stung? Not me. I know 
what wood alcohol does. I know it makes 
men blind. So I drink a lot and drive out 
into this man’s country with a passenger.” 
_ “Any pain?” asked Brennan, suddenly 
interested. 

“No use. The lamps hurt considerable, 
but the old bean is so full of stars left over 
from last night I can’t distinguish.” 

“Put your finger on the lids. How do 
the create feel to the touch?” 
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“Let me try.” Under Peter’s guidance 
he ran his finger tips over the eyelids. 
“Hard as marbles.” 

“Tt’s up to you,” repeated Peter. 

But Brennan’s sudden interest seemed to 
die away, and he had no plan of action to 
suggest. Peter, being blind, could not see 
the lines of his jaw. 

“Wood alcohol. Mine was a charge of 
black powder. Looks like we’re whipped, 
son. No blind man has ever crawled out of 
a desert as big as this.” 

ony that again. You mean you give 


“What else can we do?” 

“Something,’’ replied Peter vaguely. 

“T know. You have a pistol. You can 
use it first, or you can lend it to me and then 
use it yourself later.” 

“Forget it!’’ snapped Peter. 

“The joke’s on me. Life’s funny, any way 
you take it. I’ve sweat blood learning a 
hard profession; now I can’t practice it. 
I’ve gone without comforts in order to save; 
now I can’t spend my savings. I’ve lost my 
eyesight; now I can’t borrow a little medi- 
cine from another blind man. I think I'll 
4 down in the shade of the car and go to 
sleep.” : 

“We're not licked,’”’ asserted Peter dog- 
gedly. 

SNo?.” 

“Sure we’re not! 
I’m a good driver.” 

“You can’t miss them.” 

“Miss what?” ° 

“The dunes. The washouts. The seven- 
teen kinds of cactus, yuccas, mesquite, 
paloverde, black sage. The buzzards, about 
day after tomorrow.” 

“Sure I’ll hit them; but I’ll go slow, and 
edge my way along, or back out and try 
again. We'll get the bumps; but we’ll get 
the breaks, too, some of them. You’d bet- 
ter sit braced back ready for shell shocks.” 

“Whipped silly,” said Brennan. 

But he did not open the door to climb 
out, nor did he neglect to brace himself 
against shocks when the car again began to 
creep forward. 

Peter started forth cautiously, his teeth 
in his lip; and because of the clearing, 
managed to travel almost a hundred yards 
before he was brought up by a yucca trunk. 
The jar, mild as it was, shook the Camel- 
foot to the shingles. He backed away, 
then tried to pass the tree to the left; then, 
finding progress still blocked, reversed di- 
rection and tried to detour to the right. 

He managed to swing clear; but before 
he had gone three car lengths farther he 
brought up suddenly against another great 
yucca, and after it a group of cholla cac- 
tus, and after that a tuna on one side and a 
tangle of mesquite on the other. He ended 
by detouring into the steep lee side of a 
dune. 

“Whipped silly,”’ repeated Brennan; but 
an observer would have noticed that he was 
looking happier. 

“Don’t you move. I want to find out 
something. There’s a pass through here 
somewhere I want to locate.” 

Peter found the door, sprang the latch, 
clambered gropingly to the ground and felt 
his way along the car until he came to the 
ridge that had stopped him. 

“You sit tight,”’ he called. “‘There ought 
to be a barefooted flat off here a step or 
two.” 

Climbing past the half-buried front 
wheels, he started forth boldly, arms ex- 
tended, to skirt the base of the dune. He 
was halted by a thorny dalea. A cluster of 
ocatillas followed, for which he was glad to 
make a respectful detour. A low-growing 
yucca prodded at his hot face and turned 
him still farther aside. He came out at last 
upon ground that was both level and open, 
but he could not know this until he had ex- 
plored it. 

After a while he turned to grope his way 
back to the car. It was then that he 
learned that the steps of the blind are 
uncertain and their paths strewn with stum- 
blings. Although he knew its exact direc- 
tion, when he came to seek the low-growing 
yucca he could not find it; nor could he find 
the ocatillas, nor the thorny dalea, nor the 
dune that lay across the buffers of his car, 
nor any other sign he recognized. 

Not until he had turned and twisted and 
groped and stumbled did he think to sing 
out to Brennan for guidance. 

“‘O-ho-o-o, there!” he called loudly, and 
a moment later repeated the call. 


I know this desert. 


The reply came from behind him 
evenly, at a distance of only a few 
“What have you found, son?” 
“Hello!” he cried, wheeling, ' 
like hunting a lamp cord in a dark | 


out and turn and in six jumps we 
our way. Where are you?” 

“Here I am.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Peter as he 
Brennan’s sleeve, ‘“‘you’re outside! | 
the car?”’ 

“TI was wondering about that 
came Brennan’s astounding rer 
thought I’d help you look for that} 
I seem to have got turned round, 

“The car—when did you leaye t 

Peter’s voice had suddenly beco 
and uncompromising. The ques 
less question than it was demand ' 

“Soon after you did.” | 

“You must do as I say or I can’, 
out of this. You’ll have to, Mr. }k 
You stand exactly where you arey 
find the bus.” 

He felt in his pocket for some 
mark the place. t tri, 


_ “We'd only lose ourselves wor: 
way we.can call, 
have thé sa 2 

He set fort 
searched’ dilig 
nor familiar ark. He decide 
that the car must be farther awayh 
had imagined. The wind made 
difficult. 6 

“I’m back,” he announced to Er 
darkness from his own. “Now fa 
direction.” 

“T believe I’ll lie down and 

“No good. This time I’m 
and you'll have to sing out | 
signal.” 

“No voice left,” objected ] 

“Has to be done,”’ said Pet 
not see the grin that accom 
jection. 

He started off again, and 
gone thirty yards yelled to his 
He had no response. He re 
and then more loudly. Wh 
not reply he turned to retr: 
calling as he advanced. H 
at the marked yucca, but 
had failed to wait for his re’ 

“Where are you?” he eri 
there! Answer me! Sing out 

“T’m over here, son,’’ he hear 
from his left. 

“Why didn’t you answer my cis 

Brennan muttered something unt 
ble about fluttering wings and an|s 

“After this we hunt together,” sd 
firmly. ‘‘We’ll both of us find ove: 

But Brennan’s next remark tie 
thought in another direction. __ 

“Did you say that milk was pov! 

“T guess we won’t look for that T 
all, Mr. Brennan. You and me wid 
ter on foot. And I guess we'll] 
gun at the foot of this yucca with y 
I might give out first. I'll just hig 
your sleeve to guide you. WN 
straight into the wind. You've g 
boss. You can tell your angels toi 
up after you die.” ng 


Iv 

{hee girl laid aside her sewing,¢! 
the street latch and, when the Il! 
rang, went to the door. She wia 
ceedingly happy girl—so happy 
never laid down her work withou 
ing a little at the risk she ran. I 
understood through her feelings 
ness is an unstable compound 
nitroglycerin. Any unimportanct’ 
tonate it. SS 
“Does Peter Corson live here) 
the maninthehall, = 


A suggestion of a smile abc 

seemed to her to carry irony. 

“Might I speak to him?” 
(Continued on Page 4. 
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y point or phase of Peerless 
nee, and honestly try to find 
ior if you like. 


4 

‘Il the testimony of Peerless 
is mistaken—unless their ex- 

feming to us almost daily 
1 


are insincere—we can assure you that 
nothing finer than Peerless perform- 
ance can be found. 


Give the Peerless any comparative 
test you choose. 


Put it to the limit of itspowerand speed 


if you care to ride as fast as it will go. 


Punish it as you like—take it over the 


rough roads as well as the smooth—and 
see how splendidly it comes through. 


Our own conviction is that Peerless 
is not excelled in any of the fac- 
tors which make for satisfaction 
that knows no single flaw from one 
year’s end to the other, and we invite 
you to confirm it in your own way. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

““Why, I don’t believe he’s in. 
most never at home at this hour.” 

“But you are not sure?”’ 

She felt the blood rush into her face. 

“Who shall I say? I’m his sister.” 

“A man from downtown. He’ll not know 
the name.”’ 

She left him standing at the door while 
she made a pretense of search for Peter. 
She expected him to remain there; but as 
she glided away she heard him step into the 
living room. She had been at work upon a 
linen chest; the snowy tumult lay prettily 
acrcss chairs and table. He could not 
choose but draw inferences from it. Al- 
though no secrecy was involved, the intru- 
sion of a stranger was resented. At the 
same time it frightened her a little. 

“My brother isn’t in,’”’ she an- 
nounced upon returning. 

“‘T feared he would not be. Are 
your mother and father also away, 
Miss Corson?” 

“My father’s at work. My mother 
went downtown to do some shop- 
ping. What do you know of my 
brother? What has happened?” 

“Perhaps you could come nearer 
telling me that.” 

The remark changed the direction 
of her fears; she became instantly 
and watchfully protective. 

“Now I don’t understand you,” 
she told him. “You'll really have to 
excuse me.” 

But when, still faintly smiling, he 
bowed and turned to leave she went 
into a panic lest she should not learn 
his errand. 

““You—have word of Peter?” 

The gesture detained him, as she 
had hoped. 

“When did your brother get home 
last night, Miss Corson?” 

“T couldn’t say. I retired early.”’ 

“Did you see him this morning— 
you, yourself?” 

SENOWSIT: | 

“See him yesterday?” 

“T don’t believe I did. No, sir.’’ 

“Or last week?” 

“We keep different hours, and I 
wouldn’t. Why do you ask?” 

“In a moment. What business is 
he following just now?” 

“Why, he’s a garage man and 
chauffeur. Sometimes he works at 
farming—any work he can get.” 

“Happen to know anything about 
his associates?”’ 

“T wouldn’t; no, sir.” 

“What would you say if I told you 
he was driving twice a week into 
Yucca Desert?” 

“Why shouldn’t he if he has busi- 
ness there?” 

“What if I told you he was head 
of a transfer system operating on the 
desert?” 

“Peter? I wish that he were!”’ 

“An illegal transfer system.” 

“But he isn’t,” said the girl. ‘“‘He 
isn’t head of anything.” 

“In that case I’m mistaken.” He 
paused almost as if embarrassed; 
when he continued it was with a 
touch of apology. ‘I can only tell 
you what I was told. The tip is that Peter 
Corson will drive through Williamson’s 
Pass tonight as usual, with a cargo of con- 
traband.” 

“Contraband?” 

“Moonshine, Miss Corson.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it! You have 
no right to say such things about my 
brother!” 

He threw open his coat to display his 
star. She caught her breath, startled; yet 
she had feared all the while that he was an 
officer, even though he did not talk much 
like one. 

“Why are you telling me this?’ she 
managed to ask. 

_ ‘Tshould have asked you the same ques- 
tion in your place.’”’ His embarrassment 
returned. ‘‘Call it taking a chance. You 
see, if he comes out he’s caught with the 
goods. But we don’t want him—what we 
really want is the ring behind him. So 
we want his family to see him first, before 
the ring has time to get a lawyer to him. 
Sounds foolish, I know, the way I put it; 
but somebody had the idea and the boss 
said try it out.” 

“Tt will be hard on mother,” said the 

irl. 
J “She needn’t be told. Your father will 
do—or yourself. Your father could bring 
you down on some pretext.”’ 
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“What time—do you think?” 

“Round two or three o’clock tonight. 
T’ll put in a wire to you the minute we 
know.” 

“To meet a train, word it, and just 
sign it Hetty. Address it to Elizabeth 
Corson.” 

“To meet a train; but you’re to come to 
the bureau, not to the station.” 

He gave her the address, and added di- 
rections for reaching it at that hour. 

““We’ll be ready,” said the girl. 

She closed the door after him, heard his 
steps descending the stairs; then she re- 
turned to her sewing. But happiness no 
longer lay where she had left it, spread out 
over chairs and table. She tried to work, 
but her heart was at Williamson’s Pass. 
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Removing the glass of his watch, he 
touched his tongue to the hands; he had 
found his finger tips too insensitive for that 
use. 

“Quarter after two.” 

They threw themselves on the sand of 
the road. The cessation of the wind had 
thrown the desert into a chilling, tomblike 
silence. For a while neither spoke. 

“Hist!’’ whispered Peter. 

Something had swept past them, so close 
they had felt the air from its wings. 

“Nighthawk looking for moths.” 

Above them shone the stars—Vega di- 
rectly overhead, Antares on the southwest- 
ern horizon, Arcturus to its right. These to 
them were as jewels submerged inink. But 
the cold still air and the silence, the warm 


“‘You Should Not be Here,’’ He Said at Last 


After a while she laid aside her needle and 
sank back listlessly to await the coming of 
her father. 
v 

HE heat of the sun in due time fell away. 

Suddenly and without gradation it 
became extinct, like that of a blowpipe di- 
rected from molten solder to fresh. Desert 
air is cold; the moment evening falls the 
chill of night descends. It had descended 
here, but at midnight the hot floor of the 
basin still retained much of its warmth. 

“‘Let’s rest,’’ suggested Brennan. 

“Not yet, buddy.” Peter was still walk- 
ing the quarter-deck. ‘‘We can make three 
miles an hour if we plug ahead, but not a 
foot if we sit down. Besides, we’ll get all 
stiffened up. This thing we're in is an old 
road leading into a town; I know, because 
I’ve traveled it. If we keep on we can 
reach the Palace Hotel in time for breakfast. 
Hot coffee—how does that sound? Besides, 
there’s that morning train. Besides, it’s 
too cold out here. Besides, again, some nit- 
wit rattlesnake is sure to happen along 
colder than us and want you to warm his 
ribs. You'd sure hate that, buddy.” 

Time passed. Brennan stumbled, but 
caught himself. 

“T’m near dead, son,” he said. 

“We'll rest for fifteen minutes,’’ Peter 
announced appraisingly. 


sand, the touch beneath them of bloodless 
grass blades—these still reached their 
senses, as did also now and then a sugges- 
tion of the odor of creosote bush and the 
persisting faint taste of alkali. 

“Did you hear that?” 

A tiny, cheeping, twittering song like that 
of a sleep-walking canary floated out from 
the blackness. It ran through its measure, 
wavered, turned, and after a moment died 
away. 

“A singing deer mouse. Don’t move.” 

They waited in silence. After a little 
while something touched Brennan’s shoe; 
then something else, timidly; then they 
heard something plump softly down into 
the sand at one side. 

“A couple of kangaroo rats,’’ explained 
Peter. ‘‘I wish we could see them. They 
have big ears and pretty Irish faces and 
wear curtain tassels for tails. They herd 
with the deer mice out here more or less. 
Hear them thump. They’re signaling.” 

“You ought to be in the business, son.”’ 

“T like to listen in on wild animals this 
way, and then figure out their tracks next 
morning. Plenty of people never know 
about the night animals. Sometimes they 
tell you things too. In the mountains 
sometimes you're followed and don’t know 
it, and you can tell by the stillness. You 
can’t see anything, but they can.” 
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As they lay there resting, oth 
floated in—all small and faint, liki, 
voices heard talking in a distant 

“Hear that bark? A runty lit) 
sprang that. He’s a long ways o| 
the mountains there’s another + 
with a fog-horn voice would y 
jump, but he doesn’t get down 
This fellow is the quickest thing, 
saw.” 

The sounds continued; then } 
they stopped. Peter leaned forwe 
ing. : 

“In the mountains I’d think wi 
lowed,’’ he said; “‘but down he 
nothing to follow us.” ; 

He began sniffing. A light, flee 
foulness, unclean and animal, re 
nostrils, a diluted stench, a 
a pollution that seemed tf 
even as it became sensible 

“Smell it? Let’s go. Tit 
us. That’s rattlesnake. 4 


he happens along.” He b 
ging at Brennan. “ Quick 
u ! ” d 
“All right. I’m awake. 
“We don’t know where kt 
sand ahead of you, and go; 
to give him a chance to ec 
rattle. Be ready to stop d 
hear him. It’s pretty eoldi 
for a snake. He’s prob; 


| 


down a burrow sponging |) 
the kangaroo family.” 
They kicked sand, or | 
but no sound came from ¢ 
and they soon shuffled it 
neighborhood. 
“T have a funny hunch h 


“That snake didn’t stop 
sounds. Stand still a s¢ 
listen.”’ 

The silence continued 
waiting: not merely near @ 
farther away. 

‘Something out there sc 
but I don’t know what. f 
hunch something’s traili} 
never heard of lions dowt 
besides, a lion would yell. » 

A little later he heard io 
the left as if a startled jik 
had plunged into cover. § 
membered the road, the c 
not press in upon italon 
sound made him jump. 
stood and listened. 


there in the desert.” ‘ 

Peter became aware oll 
ence of moths through tha 
that one flew at his mo 
spoke. He had inferred ‘2 
ence before, through the a 
but had not noticed thera 

“That’s a new one, ‘al 
first I was ever bumped h 
night moths. How aboutot 

“‘They’ve been bumpil l! 
for some time.” . , 

“T don’t get any ofit. Ts 
trailed and then all the 1t 
on us; and not a thing wéa 

They continued their 
progress, Peter in one w) 
Brennan in the other. T. 
not differ greatly from the unbroin' 
Here and there stunted fescue id 
masked it thinly, or a gilia cre| 0 
but mostly it lay across the bil 
twin scar. 3 

“What do you suppose dra’ 
I’ve camped in this desert plent, 
they never hunted me out like 

Brennan had been growing W 
had so far kept his feet, but h 
frequently, and walked with in 
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sisted Peter. ; 
Brennan now stumbled and | 
was obliged to help him to his ff 
stopped for a moment to take st¢ 
strength. yi 
“Stand it as long as you ¢al 
let you rest, but that woul 
Think of something else. T 
Answer me this: When we We)” 
they hit the back of my head; nV © 
bumping my face. Now why is! 
“T’l] stick,” said Brennan as tY 
to resume progress. =. : 
After that they remained silt 
while. The moths continued 0 
them, and always from pe 
Peter turned his head; whe 
flew against his face. 
(Continued on Pag 


“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 


Dependability 


I purchased a Model K-16 GMC Truck on 
tember 15th, 1921, on which was mounted a | 4- 
enger, full Limousine Stage type body. This job 
been in continuous service since the above date, 
ring approximately 90,000 miles. With the excep- 
of four new piston rings and one exhaust valve, 
notor has the original parts. I believe this extraor- 
ry length of life is due directly to the pressure 
ug system in the *K’ series motors.” 
| —R. H. Visser, Yakima, Washington. 


Economy 


Having an orchard of 3,100 bearing peach trees, 
ave thoroughly solved our hauling problems with 
12 Model K-16 Truck, which we have been using 
| for over two years with no expense except gas and 
nd is very low on these. 

1 have used several different makes of trucks and 
jexperience proves to me that the GMC will do the 
(ing cheaper than any truck that I have ever used.” 
—Ridgeway Brothers, Herrin, Ill. 


Uninterrupted Haulage 


My truck has run every day since I purchased it 
f you and has not cost five cents for one year's 
ce. This is more than I can say for the other 
s that I have owned. The GMC was one year old 
:2, and it is in first class shape—just like a new 


_—R. A. Friedman & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Low Upkeep 


'We have been operating a Model 16 one ton 
3,2 for the past three years and find, in compiling 
sts the first of this year, that the total repairing 
‘Tee: has been less than $25.00. We certainly are 
jmuch pleased with the performance of this truck. 
bn 5 that the total mileage covered to date is 
tt to 30,000 miles.” 

| —Schneck Lumber Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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The Final Proof of GMC Value 


Their owners testify to their worth 
in actual service 


When an organization has built into a motor truck the 
finest quality possible—has fashioned it according to the 
best design and has determined by extended testing 
that it provides more continuous and more economical 
transportation— 


Then, only one other thing is needed to prove its value. 
That is its record of service in the hands of truck users. 


Read what these owners of one ton GMC trucks say. 
Theirs are representative of the nation-wide experiences 
of thousands of other GMC users. 


The Model K-16 one ton truck embodies the principles 
of construction that have placed GMC trucks—‘‘Seven 
Steps Ahead’’ in the development of motor truck trans- 
portation. 


Now obtainable with a six post flare-board delivery 
body, with open or closed cab, and complete in every 
detail, this model offers a value without a superior for 
the haulage of ton and lighter loads. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY- Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 32-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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Watch This 


Column 


My dream comes true 


Since the very infancy of the mo- 
tion-picture I have dreamed of 
producing Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece, ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.’’ | read it and 
thrilled over it when I was a boy, 
and frequently thereafter till I 
reached man’s estate. It never 


failed to impress me and suggest 
profound possibilities. 


Scene from 
“The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame” 
with Lon Chaney 
as Quasimodo 
I have been getting ready for the 
production for years, gathering ma- 
terial, studying the many wonder- 
ful characters, choosing artists best 
qualified to portray them, confer- 
ring with students and architects 
familiar with the quaint architec- 
ture, reproducing the great cathe- 
dral and the entire public square just 
as it was in the hunchback’s day. 


* * + 


And now my dream has come true. 
“The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’ isa reality. It is having its 
premier showing at the Astor thea- 
tre, New York, as this advertise- 
ment is published. I am absolutely 
confident of its success and believe 
that all America, old and young, 
will see the picture and marvel at 
its magnificence. Write mea letter 
when you see it. 


* * a: 


*‘Merry Go Round’’ is having the most 
enthusiastic praise from the press as one of 
the ‘sweetest love stories ever told.”’ It is 
picturesque, dramatic, beautiful. There 
hasn’t been a dissenting voice amongst 
the critics. That’s praise indeed. And I 
am sure “‘A Lady of Quality,’’ another of 
Universal’s Super Jewel productions, will 
enjoy the same distinction. It is from the 
novel and play by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, the cast is led by VIRGINIA VALLI 
with MILTON SILLS, and the director is 
Hobart Henley, who made ‘‘ The Flirt’’ 
and ‘‘The Abysmal Brute.’’ 
of ier Tie 

UNIVERSAL is certainly doing great 
things these days, responding to the wishes 
of the people—making pictures that 
please—and proving with each produc- 


tion that you can’t see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


Ci arl Laemmle 
President 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
free hand; when he turned it palm forward 
the moths struck against his knuckles, but 
when the knuckles lay forward, against his 
palm. 

Brennan reached the limit of his strength 
without further warning. He stumbled, 
recovered himself, staggered two or three 
steps; then his knees buckled under him 
and he collapsed. 

“Send back for me,” he muttered. 

Peter turned and bent over him; and 
again moths fluttered against his brow and 
eyelids, his cheeks, nose, mouth and chin. 

“Listen, crazy man! We camp right 
here, see? Both of us. You curl up and 
take a nap while I figure out some things.” 

The night lay about them in a vast si- 
lence. Depth it had, and breadth; but 
overhead it leaped past planets and fixed 
stars, past the Lyre, past the Dragon; then 
between ranks without perspective of far- 
ther constellations until it became infinity, 
lost equally to those having eyes and to 
these blind. His own breathing was audi- 
ble, and Brennan’s; the pulsation of blood 
in his veins also, perhaps, and the confusion 
of soft wings. Beyond that, nothing. 

Then suddenly out of the silence emerged 
a tiny, momentary sound, muffled, distant, 
stealthy. It instantly fell away into noth- 
ingness; but knowledge followed as thunder 
follows lightning. 

He clutched Brennan’s arm and began 
shaking him into wakefulness. 

“‘Leave me alone,’ grumbled Brennan. 

““Wake up! You’ve got to, buddy!” 

“T’m awake, son. Shoot!” 

“T’ve found out about the moths. Tell 
me something quick! You're the big boss 
at Hurfurt’s, aren’t you?” 

“T do the hiring and boss the work— 
that’s right.” 

“Hire me quick!” 

“You’re hired,” said Brennan. 

“Now you lie still and keep awake. I 
told you we were trailed. There’s a big 
car way behind has its searchlight turned 
on us.” 

He straightened, stepped into the road, 
faced the sound he had heard; then he mo- 
tioned for the unseen car to approach. A 
moment later he repeated the gesture, but 
peremptorily; and at the same time he 
hailed it. 

“Hello, up the road! Give us alift!’’ he 
cried. ‘I haye aman here needs a doctor!” 

The engine began purring, the gears 
clashed, the sound was heard of hard tires 
crushing sand, and, as the car drew up, the 
sound of voices. 

“This is Mr. Brennan,”’ he explained, un- 
consciously falling into the formula the big 
miner had used at the butte. ‘Mr. Bren- 
nan, from Hurfurt’s mine back here. He 
had an explosion. I want to get him to the 
railroad.” 

“ce E es? ” 

“Blinded. Allin. Needs a doctor.” 

“How did you two get here?’’ 

“Walked. Gosh, yes! We’ve been on 
our feet fifteen hours.” 

“Since yesterday noon, on this desert— 
that man?” 

“Morning. We started in a car. I’m 
blind too. His eyes went before we 
started, and mine went at noon. That’s 
how it took us so long.” 

“You don’t mean—why, it couldn’t be 
done!” 

“There he is,’”’ said Peter. 

“But if you’re blind, how did you know 


we were behind?” 

“Moths. Does he get his lift?’’ 

“Just a minute. Maybe you can tell us 
something we want to know. We’re look- 
ing for a yucca bird named Peter Corson.” 

“All of you in that big car?” 

“Never mind about that.” 

“That’s funny. I’m Peter Corson my- 
self. I’ve been looking for you too.” 

He could tell from the silence that his 
statement had made an impression, and did 
not amplify it. 

“Where did you hide the booze?”’ asked 
the speaker at last. 
“What booze? 

furt’s.”’ 

“The booze under the milk in your cans.’ 

“Oh, that! It must be back in that car 
we had to leave! I noticed some milk cans 
in it, but I thought they held milk.” 

“Climb in,’”’ snapped the man in the car. 
Then to someone behind: ‘You boys take 
care of this Brennan man. He looks pretty 
sick. We’ll check up on this yarn tomorrow 
with an aéroplane.” 

‘Where you taking him?” 

To Doctor Berger over here in the vil- 
lage. You too.” 


I’m working for Hur- 
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‘“‘Then that will do fine,” said Peter. ‘“‘I 
promised to get him through, and that will 
do it.” 

He groped his way to the door, climbed 
inside, settled his weary bones into the pad- 
ded leather of the seat. Then, whether 
from fatigue or from the reaction or from 
the delayed effect of his own injuries, he 
found himself suddenly attacked by a 
great dizziness. 

“Looks like I’m going to faint,” he 
thought. 

When he returned to consciousness the 
car was in motion toward town. 


vi 


THINK that the girl was not expecting 

to call upon Brennan that morning; the 
day before he had seemed heartbreakingly 
surly and unresponsive, at times even ill- 
tempered; but something Peter had said, 
and later the surgeon who had operated, 
caused her to seek out his door, and when 
the nurse nodded brightly, to enter it. 

“Who is that?’”’ asked Brennan. 

The nurse smiled, made an incomprehen- 
sible signal of some kind, and slipped out. 
The girl understood her to mean that she 
knew, but had not spoken. 

“JT—Hlizabeth.” 

She felt rather than saw the shadow that 
passed over his spirit as it were, beneath 
bandages. 

“You should not be here,” he said at 
ast. 

“You should not be here yourself.” 

She was keeping her voice under control, 
but she knew that Brennan was not de- 
ceived. He began discoursing upon matters 
of no human importance. She replied in 
kind, touching neither earth nor heaven. 
The moments passed; something of happi- 
ness, something of life itself with them. The 
girl felt herself whirling helplessly, like 
wood in dead water. Then suddenly Bren- 
nan bent his shoulders and they shot 
whistling into the current. 

“You already know I can’t marry you,” 
he told her abruptly. 

‘Ts it because you imagine you are blind? 
Blindness is nothing. Blindness would not 
separate people.” 

“e Yes.”’ 

‘Please don’t try to soften the thing, for 
youcan’t. The laws of our existence are not 
of our making. Blindness is akind of death. 
When death falls adjustments have to be 
made; always by the living; by the dead 
also. Nobody can argue with death.” 

“Tf you would only let me i 

“Please!” 

“But you will not listen.” 

““There may be other reasons,’’ he said. 

She looked at him uncertainly, trying to 
grasp the statement; then, finding she 
could not, she allowed her helplessness ex- 
pression. 

“You did something that wakened my 
brother. Oh, youdid! Insecret! He doesn’t 
know, but I know! That was a great deal 
to do for a girl. Now you wish to take more 
from me than you gave.” 

“Peter woke up of himself.” 

“He told me about—losing the car.” 

“oe iY est”, 

“Both of you. You lost it too. First, he 
lost the car, then he lost you. When he 
found you, you could have taken him 
straight to it. Why didn’t you?” 

“T, a blind man?” 

“Why didn’t you?” she repeated. ‘‘They 
found the car yesterday morning. It had a 
fine wire attached to it, they said, such as 
miners use to connect charges. That wire 
led to the yucca where you were standing. 
You wished him to lose the car.” 

“He couldn’t have driven it through.” 

“That wasn’t the reason.’”’ Again she 
hesitated for the word. “They found an 
empty flask at that yucca. You were afraid 
he might grow discouraged and fill it.’’ 

“Did they tell you what else they found 
at that yucca?”’ 

‘A pistol,” she said. P 

“He was afraid I would grow discouraged 
and use it.” 

“Children, both of you. You let him 
think he was blind, yet all the time you 
knew he could be cured. An operable glau- 
coma—and you knew it all the time. You 
should have seen him when the surgeon 
told him. He felt as I felt just now when 
the surgeon told me about you.” 

She waited for him to ask the obvious 
question, but he would not. 

“Doctor Selbert thinks you ought to 
know, and so do I.” 

But when she came to the sheer words 
her voice failed her. Had he possessed his 
eyes, he would not have needed the words; 
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but he could not see her and 


er. { 
“T have known all alon a 
“Haven’t you understood 4} ' 
left to see with.” 

She began speaking irrel 
hurried rush. mo 

“Peter is too excited to lie | 
tor Selbert told him he might 
pect he’ll look in before long, , 
must lie down. i 

“Doctor Selbert says } 
pretty badly torn, but not 
the flame didn’t reach yo 
connections were not in 
and the lenses were not. 
thin, desert air kept the wo 
ing infected at the start. 
up there. If it had happ 
you’d have had a time, b 
the dust is antiseptic. Sun 
borax, he called it. Then 
town, the dressing applied 
doctor helped, and your 
helped. He says the right 
and probably the left eye a 

““The surgeon who operate 

“Just now, to me. I’y 
tell you.” J 

“You must have mis 

“Do you think I sho 
him in this matter? But, o 
are other reasons ” 

“Good Lord!”’ she heard hi 

After that she did not 
spoke or not, nor whethe! 
could Brennan have told. 
ments come only to the m 
earlier happiness, exalte 
have been, was different it 
haps the same might be s 
moment. When we calla 
hardly do more than say th 
scious of his moment. 

They were still more ¢ 
when Peter found them t 

“This is the door,” the 

“Say, buddy,” he call 
you sing out?” 7 

“I’m singing out,” said 

“T’ve got some news 

“News!” said the girl. _ 

He went on to explain tha 
talking with the law. 

“T thought I’d better 
that car, because it had 1 
They’d already found it, 
say! What do you think? 
drop of moonshine in thos 

They had found the ¢ 
ing that Peter had picke< 
the butte, they had traced 
Romanero’s ranch. But a 
wasted no time, and ha 
they found no liquor the 
of liquor. 

“Packed everything 1 
vamosed,”’ said Peter. 
them off in time. But 
off. They fixed up a fle 
me out to be pinched. 
me to break down bef: 
The extra can of gas I 
only well water. They 
happened to me as long 
time. Guess they we 
belong.” 

“You didn’t,’’ said B 

“T must have been 
thinking. I’ve got my ba 
and I’m going to start in 
tread. I can do it, pay 2 
patented, maybe. It’s 4 
roads, and cheap to make. 

“Collect back wages? 
pened?” 

“Sure! Off their car. | 
all fixed. Maybe I’ll bi 
goes awful cheap. It wot 
for a mail route up in t 
know a chap would dri 

“T thought you were 
furt’s.” ; 

“Give me something 
watch me. I can farm 0 
side.” 4 

“What makes you th 
down six jobs, son?” 

“T could hold down | 
tickled pink with myseli' 
out those moths. No’ 

Brennan smiled in th 
girl’s eyes; the smile was 
but it was not lost. 

“T think I know how 
slowly. “A dozen? . 
I could hold down 

And neither he nor F 
the only one of the thre 
suddenly herself becom 
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18 to 20 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline 
20,000 Miles from a Set of Tires 


There are certain important 


things about the Single-Six which 


everyone takes for granted. 


But there is one important 
respect in which it has far 
exceeded public expectation. 


Because it isa Packard everyone 
counts with certainty upon a 
fineness of manufacture beyond 
which it is not possible to go. 


When they approach the pur- 
chase of a Single-Six, the thought 
does not enter their heads that 
it would be possible to buy a 
car more carefully fabricated. 


And just as everyone is cer- 
tain that Packard manufactur- 


. ing practises are bound to be 


beyond betterment, so they are 
equally certain that finer per- 
formance must follow as a 
natural sequence. 


In these convictions the nation 
is a unit—but the tremendous 
growth of Single-Six sales has 
been powerfully influenced 
by another factor equally 
important. 


To the universal conviction that 
nothing better or more beauti- 
ful than Packard is to be thought 
of, has been added the reali- 
zation that there is no car of 
its class to be even remotely 
compared with the SingleSix 
in economy. 


In literally thousands of cases 
the Single-Six is establishing 
records of 18 to 20 miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline and 20,000 miles 
from a set of tires—concrete 
demonstrations of low opera- 
tion and maintenance cost 
which no car of its calibre has 
even distantly approached. 


Packard Single-Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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Large Units Cut Labor Cost 


Contrast this large, single wall panel made in 
the Truscon factory with the innumerable 
small parts which ordinarily must be assem- 


bled at the building site. 


This large, single unit is quickly erected by a 
few men, in contrast with quantities of brick, 
cement, sand, sash, frames, etc., requiring 
many workmen of different trades. Hence an 
80% saving of labor and greatly increased 
speed of erection. Your occupancy is assured 
in half the time of ordinary construction. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are of fireproof 
construction throughout; madeof copper steel 
which resists corrosion, they are permanent 
and durable. They can be taken down and 
re-erected with 100% salvage value. 


Building Costs on Unit Basis 
The following data taken from a table prepared by 
the Dept. of Safety Engineering of the City of Detroit 
shows building costs on a basis of cents per cu. ft. 

Classification of Factories 


and Warehouses : 
Fireproof (under 300,000cu.ft.) .3114 .18 =21 21 


Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Dec. 1 Feb. 1 
1920 |1921 1922 


Fireproof (over 300,000 cu. ft.) .29 a17 1914 .20 
Mill Construction . ; tA OG ee 14 1414 
Ordinary . -21 12 13% .1344 
Frame ° eT 10 114% 11% 
Garages: 
Fireproof . . : A Benshh) 18 21 ok 
Mill Construction . “ ~ 220) abe 14 14 
Ordinary . F 5 pers i Pele AS 
Frame - e 4 5 + ke .09 1014 .1014 
Truscon Steel Buildings: 
Under 20,000 cu. ft. . Sy a5: 317 19% .18 
20,000 to'100,000 cu. ft. | .18 12 14 14 
Over 100,000 cu. ft. . . 14 -10 11% .10 


This survey proves that Truscon Standard Build- 
ings cost less than any other type of non-combus- 
tible construction and usually less than ordinary 
frame buildings. 


55084 will erect this Truscon Copper Steel 
Building exclusive of floor and founda- 
tions in average locations east of the Mississippi. 
This is a Type 2 building. Width, 50 ft.; length, 100 
ft.; height, to eaves 10 ft. 9 in. This low cost is 
typical of all kinds of Truscon Standard Buildings. 
This building includes:—steel framing; 18 gauge cop- 
per steel roofing and siding; 33 ventilating Truscon 
steel windows, three lights wide and five lights high, 
14" x 18" glass size (glazed complete); three rotary 
head ventilators in roof; two 8'x8' steel sliding doors, 
two leaves each with tubular rails, stiles, steel panels 
and glazed sash, with necessary hardware. Price in- 
cludes one shop coat of paint, glazing and erection. 
Heating, lighting and other equipment not included. 


Send for Full Information 
Ask for prices on other buildings. We furnish these 
buildings in all sizes with pitched, monitor and saw- 
toothed roof, and with any desired arrangement of win- 
dows and doors. An individually designed building 
to fit your exact needs, yet made of standardized parts. 


~~ TRUSOON STEEL COMPANY, YORIOSTUR as 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic, 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for_ 
Length__ Width___ 


Type Height____ 


Name 
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Cabin Song 


INGED around with robin song 
Stands the cabin low, 
Where about the peak the strong 
Keen winds blow. 
And a trail climbs more and more 
Steep, and high, and lone, 
Till it meets the cabin door 
Where you wait, my own! 


Ringed around with robin song 
Do you bake and sew, 
Scrub and mend, and on the long 
Day’s path go. 
Tired, each eve I climb our trail 
Up and up—and then 
Ringed around with robin song 
Find you once again! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Silences 


jy the song of Silences. 
Silences of ponds 

Where dawn commences ; 

Of forests, and of curling fronds 
Of fern; 


Sunsets, and hours of the night 
When nothing stirs. 

Stars burn 

Through pointed firs. 


Silences of white rains that fall 

On opened fields; 

Silence that shrouds 

Death, and of all 

That creeps around our life; of clouds, 

Dreams, specters, loves and faiths—what 
yields 

Us consciousness of something fair 

Transfused and vibrant, everywhere. 


I sing the song of words unsaid, 
And lingerings 

Of lovers; songs of tears unshed 

I sing; of gestures, glances, smiles, 
And things 

That might have been; 

Instants between 

Chords. Wings 

Of vivid birds through summer's day; 
Vague flutterings. 

Thoughts of a lonely child at play. 


I sing the song of spaces, 
And of sky. 
I sing the song of faces 
That pass by. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


To a Meadow Lark 


Whose Nest Was Discovered on a Bunker 
in the Middle of a Golf Course 


HUNDRED yards to east or west 
You might have found abundant shelter, 
Yet you serenely built your nest 
Where whizzing balls fly helter-skelter. 
No wonder there is awful fear 
Upon your fluffy nestlings’ faces. 
How could you dare to raise them here— 
Atop a bunker, of all places? 


Your family has been for long 

The theme of poets by the dozen; 
Great Shelley sang a deathless song 

In praise of your distinguished cousin. 
Your graceful form delights the eye, 

Your notes with joy the ears devour, 
But you seem singularly shy 

Of any sort of mental power. 


Do you suppose, oh, foolish lark, 
wien balls find traps, and niblicks clout 
them, 
That little birdlings ought to hark 
To language that will rise about them? 
Do you not know that in the spring, 
When round their new-built habitations 
They perch upon the weeds and sing, 
They'll all be warbling imprecations? 


You'd better move that nest away 
Before the caddie on it tramples, 
And ere your brood is taught to stray 
By oratorical examples. 
Their unpremeditated art 
Will swell more sweetly in their chorals, 
If you will only have a heart 
And better guard their tender morals! 


—James J. Montague. 


Captain 


IVE me a tub, a dirty tub— 
’Most any old tub will do— 
A hard old hooker wi’ decks to scrub, 
An’ a beardy, black-lipped crew! 
A wrinkled crowd from a Bowery den, 
An’ my teak belayin’ pin, 
Aw’ I will furbish them into men 
Hre again I fetch her in! 


Give me the tide at dawning’s flood, 
Aw the red-stack tug before, 

Aw the mid-March sky all flecked wv’ blood, 
Aw’ the lights turned out ashore! 

A hard old bark wi’ an evil name, 
For I, I be even so; 

Man an’ his woman should be the same, 
An’ the ships be all I know. 


I am not one for kisses, nor 
I never was one for drink; 
But I likes right well the dank foreshore 
Where slippery sea growths stink! 
I likes right well the decks 0’ ships, 
Aw I likes right well to see 
The black-beard oaths upon the lips 
O” the men who curse at me! 


I likes the sky at sea afar, 
An’ I likes to feel her go, 

An’ I likes to watch each glinting star 
Where thundering big winds blow. 

IT likes a bark, ’most any old tub— 
’Most any old tub will do— 

A dirty bark wi’ her decks to scrub, 
An’ a murder-eyed crew! 


I likes to hear ’em rage and swear, 
An’ curse at the likes 0’ me; 
I likes to hearken while they declare, 
“‘T be done wi’ ships an’ sea!”’ 
For well I knows they must each one track 
To the old pierhead ag’in; 
An’ I—I will welcome each one back, 
Wv my teak belayin’ pin. 
—Bill Adams. 


The Oregon Trail 
(1843) 


WO hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 
Breaking through the gopher holes, lurch- 
ing wide and free, 
Crawling through the mountain pass, creak- 
ing, grumbling, rumbling on, 
Two hundred wagons, rolling toward the sea. 


From East and South and North they flock; 
they muster, row on row, 

A fleet of ten-score prairie ships beside Mis- 
souri’s flow. 

The bullwhips crack, the oxen strain, the 
canvas-hooded files 

Are off upon the long, long trail of sixteen 
hundred miles. 

The women hold the guiding lines; beside the 
rocking steers, 

With goad and ready rifle, walk the bearded 
pioneers 

Through clouds of dust beneath the sun, 
through floods of sweeping rain, 

Across the Kansas prairie land, across Ne- 
braska’s plain. 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 
Curved around the camp-fire flame at halt 
when day is done ; 
Rest awhile beneath the stars, yoke again and 
lumber on, 
Two hundred wagons, following the sun. 


Among the barren buties they wind beneath 
the jealous view 

Of Blackfoot, Pawnee, Omaha, Arapchoe and 
Sioux. 

No savage threat may halt their course, no 
river deep and wide; 

They swim the Platte, they ford the Snake, 
they cross the Great Divide. 

They march as once from India’s vales, 
through Asia’s mountain door, 

With shield and spear on Europe’s plains 
their fathers marched before. 

They march where leaps the antelope and 
storms the buffalo, 

Still westward as their fathers marched ten 
thousand years ago. 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 
Creeping down the dark defile below the 
mountain crest, 
Surging through the brawling stream, lung- 
ing, plunging, forging on, 
Two hundred wagons,rolling toward the West. 


Now toils the dusty caravan wi 
wagon poles | 
Where Walla Walla pours alon) 
Columbia rolls. a 
The long-haired trapper’s face | 
and scowls the painted bran! 
For where the beaver builds his d 
and rye shall wave. 2 
The British trader shakes his he 
his nation’s loss; ° 
For where those hardy settlers ¢ 
and Stripes will toss. 
Then block the wheels, unyoke th} 
prize is his who dares; — 
The cabins rise, the fields are s 
gon is theirs! , 


They will take, they will hold, 
By the spade in the mold, 
By the seed in the soil, | 
By the sweat and the toil, 
By the plow in the loam, ; 
By the school and the home! — 
Two hundred wagons, roller 

Two hundred wagons, ranging 
Two hundred wagons, rolli 1 

rolling on, a 
Two hundred wagons, followi;, 


a | 


The Attic of the Ps 


y AINT, or fainter than the }\ 
Of a daydream long ago, | 
Memories come, like little vag 5 
Wandering, maundering to a) 
Drifting down the rifting radia} 
Of some song which once you 
Till I reach the graceful gradier| 
Of the years when we were yo| 
Not my summoning! Nay, trui 
It was white rose or pate ST 
It was Schubert, Balfe or Gri| 
Even it was Mister Dooley, 
Trilby, maybe, or McTeague, 

m 

Come, then, from that distant dia 
When we loved and when we 
When your roundness was a slin 
And my naked. crown was cl¢eé 
When life’s passion and life’s 71 
Alternated each with each 

In that her-ness and that him-n3 
Dear to adolescent speech! — 
Youth! and from its efflorescent 
Wafts a wavering recrudescence| 
Through some mind-door leftia 
Wafts a wonder—like an essen- 
As to who and what you are. 


Are you Nobody or Some 
Are you miracle or myth? 
Is your life a drab, huma 
Labeled Brown or Jone: 
Wife or widow, shadowy a 
Or are things at such a j 
You are waiting to becom 
If the courts can tell yo 
Do you bring, from so 
Mists of tears or whiff 
Can you, will you, 
Who unhooked you fr 
In the attic of my p 


H® skirts of muslin. 
Were spread by car 
Her worried little brows ar 
Her lips are like a cup 
Yet tremulous, as if afrat 
To smile or speak; her 
Her hair is plaited in a braid | 
Two inches broad, and ribbor! 


She wears her eight years solem! 
This little girl of yesterday— 
And yet her sweetness es 1 
Though half a century away. 
Her satin sash, her tasseled sho) 
Her fine ribbed stockings, 
And I can almost see her choos 
Her petticoat of China silk! 


> 


She sits all day, her s 
A flower that will never: 
Dear litile girl; so young 
Her skirts of muslin, wrt 
Were spread by careful 
Her thoughts my mind can. 
Her lips are like a cup 


ar 
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DopseE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


The comfort and beauty of this new touring 
car are instantly apparent. 


Long underslung springs, deeper seats and 
greater body length have resulted in an un- 
usual degree of riding ease. 


The body is exceptionally trim and graceful. 

Swung low to’the road, with long, straight | ay 
hood-and-cowl effect and tasteful appoint- pe 
ments, the car reveals new value and sound : 
workmanship in every detail. 


The engine—which remains essentially the 
same—needs no eulogy. It has proved its 
power and economy to nearly a million owners. 5 ge 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Different color 
if you want it 


When you renew your car at home with 
Murphy Da-cote you can go as far as you 
like in revising color, for this popular en- 
amel comes in black and white and ten 
smart colors. 


Change the entire color scheme if you 
wish—add a decorative body line or snap 
up wheels with a contrasting color. 


All Da-cote colors are opaque. One 
coat usually covers up the old color and 
gives you a smooth, brilliant new finish. 


The wonderful thing about Da-cote is 
the way it flows on—the way the brush 
marks and laps melt away after each 
stroke, leaving a finish like lustrous satin. 
It dries overnight and next day you have 
a glowing new car. 


If you have a good car, get some Da- 
cote this week-end and make it look like 
a good car. Your dealer will give you a 
color card and tell you how much Da-cote 
you need. Cost is trifling. 


Da-cote is also great for renewing 
kitchen, porch and lawn furniture; toys, 
farm tools, letter boxes and many other 
wood and metal surfaces subjected to wear. 


e surface and 
pe Save all = dot enh 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, CHICAGO, 
Ny ti TLL: 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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BOOTLEGGING IN HUMANIT ¥ 


reasonable. If his grandfather is dead he will 
be able to describe the exact location of the 
hill on which heis buried. He knowsall about 
the fishpond in the center of the village. He 
can describe the location of his mother’s 
house and its relation to the surrounding 
houses. He may never have been in the vil- 
lage in question; but his story coincides 
exactly with that of the father, and he can 


| describe the events of his journey from this 


village to the port of embarkation and from 
there on until the time of his arrival at our 
shores. ° 

Unless the case is a bona-fide case where 
the father has actually sent for his son, as 
in the case of Lee Wong, and perhaps has 
not taken the trouble to be prepared for the 
authorities, there will be absolutely no dis- 
crepancies in any of the testimony. No 
matter how sure the authorities may be 
that the blood of the father differs from 
that of the son, ‘as the blood of the Buddha 
differs from that of false gods,” there is 
nothing for them to do but admit the boy 
as the son of a native-born Chinese. Once 
in a while a mistake is made and they are 
able to break down either the alleged father 
or the alleged son in examination, but only 
often enough to make them sure that there 
is a great deal of this sort of thing going on 
all the time. In literally hundreds of cases 
they are morally certain that no relation- 
ship exists, but they cannot legally prove 
it. And, as I say, they are more suspicious 
of the perfect cases than they are of the 
eases in which discrepancies occur in the 
original testimony, for these can usually 
be explained on reéxamination. 


The Substitution Trick 


If it be true that hundreds of young 
Chinese come into this country every year 
illegally, then it must be equally true that 
there is some sort of an organization behind 
them. No individual Chinese is going to go 
to all this trouble and preparation years in 


| advance simply to assist some youth whom 
| he does not know, and who may not even 
| yet be born, to come to the United States 


years hence. And even if an individual Chi- 
nese, owing to an idiosyncrasy or some kind 
of a complex, should take it into his head 
to do this, he would not do it a number of 
times, and this would not account for a 
considerable number of them doing it with 
unfailing regularity. Therefore there must 
be back of the system some established or- 
ganization with a well-defined purpose of 
sufficient importance to justify not only 
the effort but an enormous expenditure of 
money. 

It has been alleged that the wealthy 
tongs, or, as the Chinese prefer to call them, 
the benevolent societies, are behind the 
whole business. If this is true it will never 
be proven. But it does sound reasonable. 
By a process of elimination, there doesn’t 
seem to be any other kind of organization 
with the purpose, the brains, the money 
and the patience to doit. Tongs are wealthy 
in varying degrees, but all of them wish to 
be wealthier. Tongs are made up of indi- 
vidual members; but all of them wish to 
increase their memberships. What better 
method could be found than the importa- 
tion constantly of those of a coming genera- 
tion, and doing it in such a way that the 
young Chinese immigrant will be bound to 
them both until the money obligation with 
interest has been paid and until the moral 
obligation is discharged? It is reasonable to 
suppose, however, that this moral account 
is never permitted to be wholly closed. 

Assuming that this theory is the correct 
one, then the attitude of the Chinese tong 
toward our immigration laws with regard 
to Chinese must be somewhat similar to 
that of the prosperous bootlegger toward the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Enforcement Act. Just as long as the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act is in existence, and just 
as long as the law makes an exception of 
the children of native-born Chinese without 
providing an adequate system of determin- 
ing the actual relationship of the boy and 
the man to whom he comes, then just so 
long will this organization be able to invest 
profitably in bootleg immigrants. For, after 
all, that is what it is—bootlegging in human 
beings. There is no doubt but what each 
individual returns a handsome profit on the 
investment, for the Chinese have very cer- 
tain methods of collection. 

It_is hardly fair, however, to ascribe 
all this sort of thing, which is going on 


(Continued from Page 31) 


continually, to the tongs. It may not be fair 
to ascribe any of it to them; but if one should 
ask an immigration inspector who has had 
any considerable experience on the Pacific 
Coast, he will tell you that in his opinion 
a considerable portion of it is done by 
them. 

Some of it, particularly in individual 
cases, is done by the Chinese clan and even 
by the individual Chinese family. 

But the native-born Chinese father- 
Chinese-born son is by no means the only 
method of bringing Chinese into the coun- 
try illegally and yet openly, nor is it the 
scheme that gives the authorities the most 
trouble. There is another method that 
recent rulings of Secretary Davis have 
made decidedly more expensive, but which 
has the virtue of being wholesale. It 
means a much larger investment; but like 
all investments, the returns are in propor- 
tion to the size. The bootlegger engaged in 
delivering single bottles of moonshine makes 
a profit that is nil when compared with the 
profits of the bootlegger who brings a whole 
shipload of liquor to our shores and who 
never does business in less than hundred- 
case lots. And the more this liquor costs 
the wholesaler the bigger are his profits. So 
it is with Chinese. If they can be imported 
in bulk, and if the importation is made 
more expensive by additional laws and rules 
and regulations, then it naturally follows 
that the profit per individual is just so much 
greater. 

The scheme which ran full blast on the 
Pacific Coast up until a short time ago and 
which the secretary attempted, with partial 
success, to stop with a ruling which in the 
course of this article I will describe, is what 
is called the substitution trick. It has been 
made possible in the past by a variety of 
factors, but it has been made exceedingly 
difficult by recent refinements of method 
of applying the ruling to which I have re- 
ferred. It has also been worked in a variety 
of ways. 


Identifying Chinamen 


It is fairly well known that the Seamen’s 
Law permits all seamen, without regard to 
nationality, to come ashore when in our 
ports, and even to desert their ships and 
engage on other ships. In spite of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, this law was made 
to apply specifically to Chinese seamen as 
well as other seamen. As soon as this law 
came into effect there was a great influx of 
Chinese into the United States. There was 
an astonishing high rate of desertion on the 
part of members of Chinese crews, and the 
authorities quickly realized that something 
must be done about it. So a system of in- 
spection was established in order to fix the 
responsibility on the masters of the ships 
and determine if possible what masters 
were making a business of bringing Chinese 
to this country in the guise of seamen. 

But this was of no avail. A ship would 
enter a Pacific port with a crew of, say, 200 
Chinese. The immigration inspector would 
inspect the crew, count it and check up the 
list. Application would be made and 
granted for shore leave for forty. The ves- 
sel would be ready to clear in about ten 
days, and once more would be boarded by 
the immigration authorities for inspection. 
In the meantime, however, the inspector 
would have looked over perhaps 2000 Chi- 
nese, and he could not be expected to re- 
member photographically all the faces of 
the members of this particular crew. The 
boat would have a full complement of 200 
seamen and would be allowed to sail. But 
the Chinese population in the United States 
would have been increased by forty, or 


there would be forty new C} 
place of forty who had been r¢ 

This would be accomplish 
two ways. Hither the boat. 
forty Chinese whose names di 
on either the crew or passen 
had been stowed away in the 
inspection, and it was these y 


not bona-fide seamen and 
forty resident Chinese who yj 
turn to China had ee F 
was a game that was hard to 

secretary made a ruling. Hes] 
that time on every Chinese se; 
ashore would have to put up :) 
sum of $500. This looked liky 


‘to beat the Seamen’s Law, all 


courts have held that he exe 
thority. 3 
The net result of this ruliny 
keep the bona-fide Chinese se; 
not given to desertion from}: 
shore leave when his ship is | 
and to keep out chance Chine 
not put up a bond of this size x 
no one particularly intrested i 
same scheme of substi' 4) 
worked just as easily under a |r 
out a bond. The fact that a ( 
be bonded would not make thiu 
any more easily recognizable, d 
time came for the ship to sail; 
parently have a full crew anit 
man would be released. 


Smoking Out Stoww 


Then the scheme of photcia 
Chinese who applied for sho|! 
pasting the photograph on t} 
adopted, and this makes it cn 
easy to hold the bondsman. /'t 
tor has to do is to take the bull 
and check the photographs ct 
the crew and release the boncn 
bond when he finds the mana 
to his ship. This is what mac¢b 
in human beings expensive, fc 
many instances simply acte 
of $500. It is astonishing | 
nese there are who will ( 
have someone who is wig ) 
for a permit to enter the Init 
takes capital, but the re 
The only method by whi 
be beaten is to utilize 
that have already been adopt), 
dition to hold the ma oh 
sponsible for the return 6 
have been granted shore 
If this can be done— 
doubtful—it will be foun 
of a ship manned by 
be exceedingly reluctan’ 
bona-fide members of 
and he will find some 
to insure that they eith 
sel or ship on some oth 

It is by no means neces 
terested in the illegal en 
depend on the obtainin 
get their men into the 
nese can be brought 
voyage mingle either 
the passengers. Afte 
Chinese can be stowed a 
until inspection is over, 
variety of ways in whic 
gled ashore, not the 1 
which includes the bribing 
man. The fact that the job 
boy on a vessel sailing the P, 
prized and one for whic 
money is sometimes pale 
of this. The number-on' 
of all Chinese employed on ¢) 
it is a comparatively eas) th3 
engage in a trade of this ki 
ceedingly profitable an! 
returns on his investment: 
has been found, howeve! 
is most effective at times. +!" 
ment on the part of the au™ 
they are going to fumigate t|® 
diately is usually sufficient to 
stowaways, for the n 
izes that this means 
tomers. Actually Ch 
been killed by cyaniding 
the mere preparation | 
this sort brings them 01 

But the scheme of sw 
men or alleged Chin 
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Dependable Champion 
Spark Plug No. 4 for 


Se 
Reine 


‘pions contribute better engine per- 
‘nce to many of the finest cars made 
| than 70 per cent of the makes 
(for $2000 and upwards. 


33 because Champion is a better spark 
| It is better because of its wonderful 
‘f sillimanite. More than 40,000,000 
able Champions with this remark- 
‘asulator are now in use. 


have proved their greater efficiency 
(ntless tests by motor car engineers, 
v1 as by millions of owners. 


a 


Cadillac Moon 

Chalmers Packard 

Cole Paige 
Hupmobile Peerless 

Jordan Pierce-Arrow 
Kissel Roamer 
LaFayette R. & V. Knight 
Lincoln Stevens-Duryea 


Moline-Knight Winton 


mpions Give Better Performance 
to the Finest Cars 


A full set in your engine will increase 
power, pick-up and speed. You will save 
their cost in gasoline and oil, to say 
nothing of avoiding costly repairs. 


Because more than 65 per cent of all spark 
plugs made are Champions, their price is 
exceedingly low. The Blue Box Line sells 
for 75 cents, Champion X for 60 cents. 
(Canadian prices 85 and 75 cents.) No 
motorist should pay more. 


No matter what car you drive, Champion 
Spark Plugs will give you better service 
at less cost. 


Dealers everywhere sell Champions. You will know the genuine hy the 
Double-Ribbed core. Installacomplete set for greater engine efficiency. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Champion X is 
the standard spark 
plug for Ford cars 
and trucks and 
Fordson tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealers and owners 
for 10 years as the 
most economical 
andefficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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(Oia Honolulu 


to the 


we cE 2 > = => 
2 Set 

ravel over the 
Sunshine Belt 
Why not make your 
Oriental trip a supreme- 
ly memorable experi- 
ence? It costs no more. 
U.S. Government ships 
operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Com- 
pany from San Fran- 
cisco sail via Hawaii 
to Japan, China and 
the Philippines. “‘The 
Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient” costs no more, 
(indeed, the cost is re- 
markably low), yet it 
offers more. Send in 
the information blank 
below and learn about 
it in detail. 

Oriental ports of call 
are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. 

The ships are: 


President Cleveland 


Sept. 20 Nov. 27 
President Pierce 
Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
President Wilson 
Oct. 18 Dec. 29 
President Lincoln 
Nov. 1 Jan. 12 
President Taft 


Nov. 15 Jan. 26 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Div. H2476 PM Wash., D. C. 


Please send me without obligation the 
U.S. Government literature described 
above. I am considering a trip to The 
Orient [ ], to Europe [ ], to South Am- 
erica []. I would travel 1st class [ ], 
], 3rd []. 


If I go date will be about 


My name 


Address. 


For sailings and accommoaations address: 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co, 


508 California St, San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 
Managing Qperators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
is not the only method of working the sub- 
stitution trick. A variety of ways has been 
discovered, and in all probability there are 
just as many ways that are yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Not so very long ago a group of fifteen 
Chinese seamen were picked up in the port 
of Boston and ordered deported as being in 
the country illegally. In one way or an- 
other, either through a lawyer or by some 
other method, they obtained a change of 
jurisdiction to New York. In due time 
fifteen Chinamen reported voluntarily at 
Ellis Island for deportation and were started 
for San Francisco. When they arrived 
there, however, it was discovered that for 
some reason or other deportation warrants 
had not been issued. San Francisco wired 
Washington. Now Washington had no 
reason in the world to suspect anything 
wrong, but the authorities had a hunch and 
played it. They ordered the group held 
and made an investigation. It was discov- 
ered that the group of Chinese who had re- 
ported voluntarily at Ellis Island were not 
the same who had been arrested in Boston 
at all. They were simply fifteen Chinese 
who wanted to return to China and were 
glad to ayail themselves of the opportunity 
to do so at the expense of the United States 
Government. The original fifteen had, of 
course, scattered, and may or may not be 
apprehended. 

It appears that on a number of occasions 
groups of Chinese arrested at Boston or 
other ports have obtained a change of juris- 
diction. No one knows how often the 
substitution trick has been worked in this 
manner. But it will never be worked again. 
Now when a Chinaman is arrested in one 
port and is sent to another station to start 
him on his way home he is photographed 
and the authorities make very sure that 
they have the right man. 


Chinese Psychology 


Still another method of working this 
same trick was discovered along the Mex- 
ican border. In this case it was worked 
with the connivance of one or more immi- 
gration inspectors. A group of Chinese who 


| wished to enter the United States would 


be assembled on the Mexican side of the 
border. Then a group of an equal number 
who wished to return to China would be 
gathered together on the United States side. 
The Chinese on the Mexican side would 
cross and be immediately arrested. Depor- 
tation warrants would be issued and they 
would be started on their journey home. 
Usually they made just a truckload. In a 
brief space of time, however, and some- 
where along the route, there would be a 
switch; and the fifteen Chinese who wished 
to return home without expense would be 
on their way rejoicing, with a new group in 
their places as residents. It is understood 
that this enterprise was quite profitable 
until it was discovered and the practice 
broken up—at least temporarily. 

The psychology of the attitude of the 
Chinese toward our immigration laws is 
puzzling, and I defy anyone who has the 
temerity to approach the problem of immi- 
gration from a psychological, biological or 
sociological standpoint to explain it. Psy- 
chologists usually have an explanation for 
all human action; but when they face the 
average Chinese dealing with immigration 
authorities they are, as the English would 
say, completely sunk. Normally, our aver- 
age Chinese is honest. He will not lie, he 
will not cheat and he will not steal. The 
payment of debt seems to he a part of the 
Chinese religion. Even a gambling debt 
around which there may be circumstances 
indicating beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Chinese incurring that debt has 
been cheated will be paid by his family or 
his clan, if he cannot pay it himself. He 
will lie only when the interests of someone 
of his own nationality seem to be jeopard- 
ized by foreigners. The Chinese as a race 
are clanish and stick by one another, an 
attribute which might be recommended to 
some Americans. On the whole, however, 
the average Chinese is as honest a human 
being as one will find in many a day’s 
search, even though that search be con- 
ducted with a flashlight in place of the 
flickering flame of the well-known lantern 
of Diogenes. 

But when it comes to laws and rules and 
regulations that restrict his movements 
about and over the face of the earth or 
that seek to bar his entry into this or that 
country, the whole mental attitude of the 
Chinese seems to undergo a peculiar change. 
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It is quite commendable, apparently, to lie 
to the authorities who wish to bar his en- 
trance or the entrance of some friend into 
the United States. It is just as commend- 
able to cheat or to bribe, or do anything else 
that may be necessary either to assist him- 
self or some countryman into the position 
of a permanent resident. If he is under 
bond himself, either on what is known as a 
warrant case or as an alleged seaman com- 
ing ashore, or has provided the necessary 
bond for a friend, it is quite right and proper 
to forfeit that bond, and by so doing he 
feels that any obligation he might have to 
the Government of the United States has 
been discharged. In other words, he looks 
upon it simply as the price of a ticket of 
admission. If he is smuggled into this 
country and has paid a sum of money to 
someone to assist him in his entry he feels 
that he has paid the price and that he has 
done nothing illegal, wrong or dishonest. 
It is not a question of honesty or dishon- 
esty; it is nothing more or less than a state 
of mind. The Chinese simply cannot believe 
that beating the immigration law is any- 
thing but commendable if they can get away 
with it. 

There is an interesting story in this con- 
nection which was told to me by Louis F. 
Post, former Assistant Secretary of Labor. A 
young Chinese was arrested on the charge 
of being in this country illegally. Upon 
being examined, his only defense was that 
he had become a Christian. Though this 
seemed to the immigration authorities to be 
extremely laudable, they could not quite 
see how it was a legitimate defense for the 
breaking of our immigration law. It so hap- 
pened that he really was a Christian, and a 
good Christian. However, this could hardly 
be accepted as a defense. But it interested 
the authorities, and they used it to develop 
the examination in such a way as to find out 
why he thought that being a Christian was 
a sufficient guaranty of his right to be in the 
United States. Upon further questioning, 
he said that he had searched the Bible very 
carefully for a statement forbidding his 
coming to this country, which he understood 
was the headquarters of Christianity, and 
had been able to find absolutely noth- 
ing. There being no such law in the Bible, 
he could not quite see how the immigration 
authorities could write one into it. 

His attitude reminds one of the story told 
by the commissioner-general of immigration 
about an early legislature of the state of Ver- 
mont. Immediately after the Revolution 
the members met, and having discovered 
that the Government was in a chaotic state, 
solemnly resolved to obey the laws of God 
until they could write better ones. In this 
case, however, the Chinese did not seem 
to think that the immigration authorities 
could improve upon the laws of God by add- 
ing to them, and that therefore the immi- 
gration law was a thing that might be 
totally disregarded by a good Christian. 


Deserting Seamen 


Undoubtedly the La Follette Seamen’s 
Law permitting seamen of all countries, in- 
cluding China, to enter the United States 
on shore leave, and even to desert their 
ships, is the cause of the greatest difficulty 
in the administering of the exclusion clauses 
of the immigration law. It is a curious fact 
that Congress has been reluctant to appro- 
priate the money that should be made avail- 
able to meet these very difficulties. Under 
the quota law, only about 360,000 immi- 
grants can come into the United States each 
year. Yet Congress has been more than 
willing to appropriate funds necessary to 
administer this law in a most efficient man- 
ner. But more than 1,000,000 seamen touch 
our shores annually, and every one of them 
has the right to enter the United States; yet 
there is little or no money available to see 
to it that they either return to their own 
vessels or reship on others. 

No one knows just how many of these 
seamen and alleged seamen stay here, but 
we may be assured that the number is very 
large. If I were in Italy or Greece and the 
quota was exhausted, and I could not get a 
visa for my passport, I would find the cap- 
tain of some ship and give him whatever 
might be necessary to sign me on as a sea- 
man. When [arrived hereI would apply for 
shore leave and simply disappear. Although 
it would be reported to the immigra- 
tion authorities that John Jones had de- 
serted, I would know that the department 
has neither the money nor the machinery to 
spend very much time and thought search- 
ing for me. A great deal of this sort of thing 
is going on all the time. It is a constant 
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The Public-Health Pit 


Today a great many more 
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Potash and Perlmutter”’ 


LITTLE theatre at Bayside, 
g Island, New York, sat Mon- 
e Glass, creator of two of the 
best-known figures of fun— 
and Perlmutter. He was one 
mong several hundred critics 
sexes, all ages and many dis- 
is. They had paid to come in. 
yt night, a hard night for enter- 
it, Samuel Goldwyn’s screen 
of “Potash and Perlmutter” 
ng “tried out”’ unheralded be- 
n audience. Watching Mr. 
hrough semi-darkness, I won- 
yhat an author thinks about 
his characters, which have 
me in 2557 nights on the 
ay stage, 6626 more on tour, 
hundred and seventy-five Sat- 
Evening Post stories, and in 
litions running to 225,000, face 
| test of the cinema. But the 
looked away, a wave of 
- swept through the house. 
and Perlmutter filled the 
vith pantomimic arguments! 
safter I forgot the author for 
ipring. It was a wonderful 
First Barney Bernard, as 
got the laughs; then Alexan- 
r, as Perlmutter, broke in; or 
sordon, most’ wonderful of 
nothers, filled my throat and 
My wife gasped over dresses 
ever be able to afford—score 
tore of indescribable creations 
d by mannequins just as 
3. And I returned the gasp 
: whole Follies show, with 
‘ng from pony-ballet to jazz- 
vept in. 
el Goldwyn did it lavishly and 
scientifically he blended drama, 
suspense and laughter; en- 
‘the original cast including 
Bernard, Alex Carr and Vera 
_ supported by Martha Mans- 
‘ope Sutherland, Ben Lyon, 
almar, and De Sacia Mooers; 
ded everything off with special 
’ Montague Glass, who made 
acters speak their own lan- 
|In the history of the screen’s 
‘here has rarely been so fine a 
‘tion of histrionic and produc- 
jadition behind a photoplay. 
| “Potash and Perlmutter’’ fin- 
that little Bayside show, lost 
2re among the laughing crowd 
mtague Glass, who had every 
be dumbfounded by the reel 
f1 of Abe and Mawruss. 


2 Brightest on Broadway 


a>. 
IT’S the brightest spot on 
Inadway? No, not somebody’s 
it the Mark Strand Theatre; 
b shvest because that’s where 
ational pictures show. And 
y1cOn across the Brooklyn 
€s the Brooklyn Strand where 
jad First Nationals, too. And 
jes for the other important 
sontrolled by Mr. Moe. Mark 
t I don’t have to tell a Cleve- 
‘hat he can see these special 
ons at Mr. E. Mandelbaum’s 
litan Theatre and Loew’s 
‘ig theatres, you’ll notice. And 
‘© must be unusual to play 


by’s Sister in “‘Ponjola” 
1} ug 


MLE DESLYS, sister of the 
us Gaby Deslys, has deserted 
Los Angeles and the screen— 
Hre particularly ‘‘Ponjola.’’ 
appearance is a “bit”? in Sam 
*S picturization of Cynthia 
$ latest fiction hit. 

*t celebrity listed as an 
, s the Earl of Glandore. 


Constance Talmadge in 
“Dulcy” 


HE was beautiful but 

dumb. Her brains, so her 
brother said, were as good 
as new because she never 
used them. Her husband 
expressed no opinion; he 
merely suffered. Dear, de- 
lightful Dulcy, world’s 
champion dumb-bell! When 
Constance Talmadge de- 
cides to play such a réle 
you naturally expect laughs, 
but never as many as she 
actually scores in filming 
this stage success. It’s her 
first appearance since ‘‘ East 
Is West’’; and to prance 
with her through all the 
comedy, and sometimes 
drama, of “‘Dulcy.”’ is to 
wonder why Constance Tal- 
madge plays come so sel- 
dom. No, she doesn’t make 
many—but she certainly 
makes them big. 


Ben Alexander With Tourneur 


AURICE TOURNEUR has 

found his story. He was re- 
luctantly commencing another when 
“Jealous Fools’’ arrived. The script 
made a hit. Now previous plans have 
gone by the board; Earle Williams 
has been engaged for one of the lead- 
ing roles; Ben Alexander, who scored 
as Penrod in ‘‘Penrod and Sam,” gets 
another fine part; the rest of the cast 
is being selected, and the decks are 
cleared for an ambitious production. 
It seems there is more joy in a studio 
over one good story than over many 
stars. What sort of story is ‘Jealous 
Fools’’? Too good to tell just yet, 
but the novelty of ‘The Isle of Lost 
Ships’’ and ‘‘The Brass Bottle” is a 
good indication of what Tourneur al- 
ways tries for. 


No “Double Standard’? Now 


S THE double standard reaching 

the vanishing point? 

Warner Fabian, in his story of 
modern society life, intimates that the 
double standard has gone. But its 
place has been taken by a single 
standard, quite the opposite from 
what it should be. ‘Flaming Youth,” 
from Fabian’s pen, has become the 
second ‘‘best-seller’’ today, not alto- 
gether because of its frankness, but 
because the sophisticated realize that 
the author has written truth without 
exaggeration. He speaks of “petting 
parties’ and “‘red and white kisses”’ as 
though they were the order of the day. 
And he does not fail to impress the 
reader that the young women are the 


DUMB, BUT DE- 
LIGHTFUL — AND 
DETERMINED. 


Mr. Married Man-—If you’re 
scared your wife wants to 
help you in business, let 
her see “Dulcy.’’ Above:— 
Constance Talmadge as 
Dulcy. Left:—Dulcy tries 
to cure a grouch by kind- 
ness, Claude Gillingwater 
being the grouch. Sidney 
A. Franklin directed. 


victims both of heredity and environ- 

ment. It’s the story of a mother and 

her three daughters—all unconven- 

tional to a more or less degree, while 

the father is inclined toward a fond- 

ness for women in no way connected 
®yith his own family. 

“ Now that ‘‘Flaming Youth”’’ is be- 
ing filmed, the studios are fairly alive 
with blonde and brunette beauties in 
ball-room dress or bathing suits and a 
new record in massed pulchritude is 
imminent. The cast comprises Col- 
leen Moore, Sylvia Breamer, Milton 
Sills, Elliott Dexter, Myrtle Stedman, 
Walter McGrail, Ben Lyon, Betty 
Francisco and Phillips Smalley. John 
Francis Dillon is directing. 


Speaking of ‘*Trilby’’ 


S-PAHE DELIGHTFUL romance of 
the Latin Quarter that has 
caused so many of us to think seri- 
ously about taking up art, has been 
brought to the screen in Richard Wal- 
ton Tully’s presentation of ‘Trilby.’ 
It has caught the spirit of the story. 
Andree Lafayette, faithfully cast as 
Trilby, is beautiful; she possesses the 
spontaneous personality needed for the 
part. Every detail is brought out 
with much care, and since it is upon 
detail that the charm of the story 
rests, it is in detail that Tully has 
done his best work. The scenes and 
costumes seem like reproductions of 
old etchings. It is apparent devotion 
to the motif of Du Maurier’s novel 
and the reverent care spent upon it 
that make ‘Trilby’ an unusual presen- 
tation.’-— New York American. 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide coéperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


and art of the screen. 


“Black Oxen”’ is Lloyd’s First 


AVING decided on Corinne Grif- 

fith as the ideal portrayer of 
Countess Zattiany in Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s “Black Oxen,” Frank Lloyd has 
now cast Conway Tearle as Clavering, 
the ardent “colyumist’’ who falls in 
love with the rejuvenated woman old 
enough to be his mother. ‘Black 
Oxen”’ will be Frank Lloyd’s initial 
independent production for First Na- 
tional—a big undertaking when you 
realize that just one phase of the job 
is to reconstruct in the studios the 
auditorium of the New York Metro- 
politan Opera House wherein the 
story opens. 


These Bathing Beauties Swim! 


N°? STEREOTYPED atmospheric 
color for Frank Borzage. When 
he wanted a water carnival for ‘‘The 
Age of Desire” the customary “prop”’ 
studio pool would not satisfy him. 
He took his cast and company of 
naiads to one of the most palatial es- 
tates in Southern California—Long 
Beach, to be exact—where a _ pool 
amid drooping trees and sunken gar- 
dens provided the setting for highly 
unusual festivities. Those scenes 
prove striking. Moreover, having had 
my first glance at “The Age of De- 
sire,’ I’m prepared to call Mary Phil- 
bin and William Collier, Jr., the 
screen’s most promising team of 
younger stars. 


Told by Telegraph 


OS ANGELES—Corinne_ Griffith 
will star probably in “‘Lilies of 
the Field” after playing the leading 
role in ‘Black Oxen.”’ Spectacular 
Oriental settings mark ‘‘Thundergate”’ 
as unusual. Owen Moore has thé 
triple réles of American engineer in 
China, beachcomber, and son of a 
mandarin. Big preparations are being 
made by First National to screen ‘‘The 
Sea Hawk,’’ by Rafael Sabatini. 
Dancing in ‘Flaming Youth”’ is Pa- 
tricia Prevoss, London star, and actu- 
ally Lady Bancroft, widow of the late 
Sir Stanley Bancroft, killed in action. 


Pick of Recent Pictures 


“THE WANTERS’’—John M. Stahl’s 
companion picture to ‘‘The Dangerous 
Age.”” A play of the luxury-lovers 
wherein most of us find some longing 
of our own in the characters por- 
trayed by Marie Prevost, Robert 
Ellis, Norma Shearer, Gertrude Astor, 
Huntley Gordon and Lincoln Sted- 
man. Little Richard Headrick is in 
it, too. Dramatic punch all through 
and a tip-top railroad thrill to wind 
up with. 

“THe Huntress’’—Where an Indian 
maid actually ropes a husband in the 
bonds of matrimony by kidnapping 
him. No one will argue when I say 
that Colleen Moore never had a more 
appealing rdle, humorous mostly, but 
dramatic at the right moment. Lloyd 
Hughes, Walter Long, Russell Simp- 
son and Charles E, Anderson in the 
cast. And scenic splendor to marvel at. 

““TRILBY.”’—All say “A triumph!” 

““PENROD AND SAm.’’—‘‘ Don’t send 
your children to see it. Take them 
with you. You'll enjoy it more than 
they will.””—George Mitchell in Judge. 

“THE Brass BotTtLe.’”’—“‘A picture 
you will enjoy, for it’s full of action, 
full of fun, and contains that element 
of magic which most everyone relishes 
if he is honest enough to admit it.’’— 
World-Herald, Omaha. 

“CHILDREN OF Dust.”’—Frank Bor- 
zage’s peer of ‘‘ Humoresque.”’ 


—John Lincoln. 2 
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Brown Rus- 

sia Calfskin 

Brogue Ox- 
ford 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


More and more men 
each year are finding in- 
creased comfort, better 
style and longer wear in 
Hanover Shoes. 


In 23 years, Hanover 
Shoes have acquired a 
nation-wide reputation 
among discriminating 
men, for their quiet ele- 
gance and their genuine, 
ingrained quality. 


Satisfy yourself that you 
can get Hanover value at 
Hanover prices. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores. 


If thereisno Hanover 
Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. 
Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men— finest leathers available — careful, 
thorough workmanship — 
rugged, honest shoes for hard 


wear, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


Style B2o7F 


Brown Russia 
Fancy Lace Shoe 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
yet it has required a great deal of argument 
with Congress, and will require a great deal 
more before an efficient system of inspec- 
tion from a standpoint of the public health 
is in operation. The very best that can be 
done under present appropriations, and 
with the present inadequate machinery, is 
what is known as a visual examination. 
Under the law of 1920, such an examination 
is required; and it has been at least par- 
tially effective in keeping diseased seamen 
from going ashore, or has resulted in their 
being sent to government hospitals for 
treatment. The figures with regard to this 
inspection are interesting. 

During the fiscal year 1921 there were 
inspected 26,470 vessels, and 1,139,339 
seamen were examined physically by the 
public-health authorities. Of this number 
6331 were found to be diseased and 4878 
were sent to hospitals for treatment. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1922, when there was a 
falling off in shipping, 21,219 vessels were 
inspected, and 973,804 seamen were ex- 
amined, of whom 1523 were found to be 
diseased and 2065 were sent to hospitals for 
treatment. This drop in the ratio of the 
number found to be diseased to the number 
inspected is indicative—to the authorities, 
at least—of either a gradual cleaning up of 

| the seamen generally or else of more care on 
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On Being Spanked 


ANY ancient and honorable customs 
| have fallen into disrepute in these 
| sophisticated and decadent times, and 
| many are the evils we suffer by reason of 
| our disloyalty to the ways of our fathers. 

There are no more parlors in which to 

| court, but only a living room where all the 
family lingers on to discourage romance. 
The gentle art of hand-holding no longer 
affords the gratification that thrilled and 
contented the swain of yesteryear. The 
modern boy has no cave wherein to sit and 
make large talk concerning pieces of eight, 

| but sits instead at a steering wheel and 
says uncomplimentary things about the 
slow-moving hicks who infest the highway. 
The clothes have gone to the laundry, and 
Monday no longer fills the house with the 
odor of honest suds, nor does Tuesday bring 
the pungent promise of rich-brown loaves 
that thrift once set to bake in the oven while 
the stove was hot forironing. The good old 
ways are gone, for the most part, and e’en the 
art of spanking has been modernized and be- 
reft of its ancient dignity. The woodshed has 
been transformed into a garage; there is 
no strap hanging by the kitchen door; the 
apple sprouts are trimmed away to profit 
the tree at the expense of the boy; the 
modern parent is a psychologist; the mod- 
a child has a complex that serves as an 
alibi. 

I cannot recall ever having enjoyed a 
spanking, but when I look back through the 
mist of years and remember that I did not 
at any time call my father “‘pater”’ or “the 
old man”’ or ‘‘old scout,” I am persuaded 

| that the spankings administered were not 
administered in vain. 

Father was a very good spanker, as 
spankers go, and employed the tools of his 
trade, as men commonly will. He had a 
newspaper, and in the back room, where 
the type and the presses were, he was wont 

| to select a column rule—a thin but uncom- 

| promising piece of brass twenty inches long 

| and one inch wide—and, having required 

/ me to bend at the waist, to apply it vigor- 
ously where my pants were tightest. To 
this, and this alone, I attribute my ability 
to bow in the manner affected by the Con- 
tinentals. 

Modern parents can box an ear on the 
spur of the moment, or wield a retributive 
hand in more orthodox fashion when the 
cares that infest the day have burdened 

them with taut nerves that demand relief; 

_but a proper spanking is a solemn and 

formal rite, not lightly or hastily to be em- 

_ barked upon, and the one who officiates 
must have a proper conception of the dig- 
nity of his réle if the beneficiary is to 
emerge from the ordeal with an humble 
and a contrite heart. 
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the part of shipping officials in the signing 
on of seamen found to be diseased. For 
under the law, it should be understood, the 
shipping companies must pay the bills when 
seamen are taken to hospitals for treat- 
ment. In addition to this, the seamen 
themselves have taken the greatest interest 
in this question of contagious and infectious 
diseases. A single incident will suffice to 
illustrate this fact. 

A certain seaman was found on inspection 
to be suffering from a loathsome disease and 
was taken to a hospital for treatment. This 
particular disease was practically incurable. 
However, he was a good seaman and the 
captain of the vessel wanted him back when 
the time came for sailing. The authorities 
agreed to give him up if the captain would 
get him, take him to his ship in a taxicab 
and not only be personally responsible for 
keeping him from contact with the public 
but agree not to bring him into an American 
port again. This was done. The next morn- 
ing, however, the captain called upon the 
authorities and begged them to take theman 
back. The reason was that his entire crew 
refused to sail if the diseased seaman was 
kept on board. 

Under the present system of medical in- 
spection a great deal depends on the atti- 
tude of the port authorities toward the 
value and necessity of health precautions. 


ROBERT QUILLEN 


Thrift 


[Mae practice of thrift is very difficult 
except in the case of those who are too 
poor to keep up appearances and those who 
are so rich that it doesn’t matter. The chief 
obstacles to thrift are the opinions of the 
neighbors and charge accounts. The chief 
incentives to thrift are poorhouses and bill 
collectors. 

A great many people think they are 
thrifty because they regret having spent 
so much money last month. People of this 
type make a large portion of the world’s 
good resolutions, but good resolutions made 
while one’s purse is empty usually seem too 
ascetic when one’s purse again is full, and 
few of them can hold their own against the 
blarney of a man who has something to 
offer on the easy-payment plan. 

Every normal family has an attack of 
economy on the first day of each month. 
At such times the head of the house lights 
another cigar from which to draw inspira- 
tion and holds forth concerning the econo- 
mies that could be effected in the house- 
hold if women would employ the sound 
sense that characterizes the management 
of modern business institutions, and when 
he has finished both his oration and his 
cigar the wife of his bosom rests from the 
labor of basting the silk nighties she is 
making for the girls in order that they may 
uphold the family honor while spending the 
week-end with a school chum, and makes 
pointed remarks concerning the great sums 
that are expended annually to encourage 
the growing of tobacco, 

Persons who practice thrift are called 
tightwads, and all good fellows shun them 
except when they wish to borrow a small 
sum to tide them over until the next pay 
day. Tightwads are scorned and held in 
contempt for two reasons: First, because 
they demand security before lending their 
money, and second, because the only way to 
get even with a man of superior virtue is to 
condemn his narrowness. 

The thrifty miss considerable fun, but 
they have as recompense the privilege of 
feeling superior to persons who wonder 
what became of last month’s pay check, 
and they are not required to expend a con- 
siderable portion of their energy in the 
manufacture of alibis. 

The case against thrift consists in the 
fact that men deny themselves pleasures 
while young in order to save for their old 
age, and attain to fullness of years with 
well-lined purses only to discover that they 
have lost the capacity for enjoyment of 
spending; but number of days does not in 
many instances take away man’s delight in 
victuals, and an empty stomach finds 
small consolation in reminiscences of the 
good times of yesteryear. 
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Right over 
the old 


inflammable 


root 


HERE are millions 

of old roofs in this 
country. They are nearly 
all high fire hazards, often 
they leak. Do you live 
under one of them? 


Youcanremove thatin- 
convenience, that deadly 
fire peril which constantly 
hangs over your head by 
re-roofing now. Just lay 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles right over the old 
roof and you will have a 
permanent, fire-safe 
housetop that will outlast 
your house itself. 


Practical 
This method has already 


proved its worth on thou- 
sands of American homes. 
You not only save money 
by not having to tear off 
the old roof, but the new 
double covering actually 
makes a better roof shel- 
ter. The old roof under- 
neath the new acts as a 
blanket of insulation. It 
helps to retain desired 
temperatures within the 
house. With this double roof protection you are quite 
likely to find the upstairs rooms warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. Often there is an actual saving in 
the amount of fuel necessary for a season’s heating. 
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The housewife appreciates this method of re-roofing 
because the house is never filled with dust and dirt from 
tearing off the old shingles. The danger to lawns and 
shrubbery is eliminated as well as the cost of carting the 
old shingles away. 


It is an exceptionally economical way to secure a 
first-rate roof. 
Fire-proof 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are fire-proof. Fire 
cannot destroy them; it cannot even scorch them. This 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ~ 
Asbestos Shingles ~~ = 


time! 


with Johns-~ 
Manville 

Rigid Asbestos 
shingles —— 


important fact is well 
proved by the famous 
Johns-Manville blow torch 
test. Ask your dealer, car- 
penter or builder to show 
it to you. It convinces! 


Because of this thor- 
ough fire-safety these 
shingles are given highest 
ratings by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Housebuilders have al- 
ways been delighted with 
the many varying roof 
effects obtainable with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. They come in 
several soft, rich colors; in 
varying shapes and thick- 
nesses; with rough artistic 
edges or neat smooth 
ones. Your personal taste 
is afforded many choices. 


Permanent 


The money you save by 
not having to tear off the 
old roof is something, to 
be sure; but many times 
greater than this is the 
year-in-year-out economy 
of these shingles that will 
never need painting, repairing, or renewing. 


Laying Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles right 
over the old roof 
(Hexagonal Method.) 


Made from asbestos rock fibre and Portland cement 
united under tremendous hydraulic pressure they are 
practically indestructible. 


You will want to learn more about this economical 
way of securing a permanent 
roof. Send for our booklet 
“Re-roofing for the last 
time.”” The coupon below will 
bring it to you. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. A2 fa 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. City JM, 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 
For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd. Dept. A2 


Toronto Be JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc, 
inn, Fb Milison Arenneat tee Stree 
5: New York City 
fa Branches in 59 Large Cities 
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PHITADELPH!® 


SIKCO 


the Office 
Easy Chair 


The Lazy Man 
Is the Real 


Efficiency Expert 


Lazy men invented steam engines and 
automobiles because they got tired of 
walking. Human dynamos have never 
inventedanythingunlessit was“‘nerves”’ 
and rest cures. 


Some years ago I got tired of being 
fagged out at the end of a busy day in 
my office. So I set to work to invent 
an office easy chair. You see, I thought 
a man could make more money easier 
if he didn’t tire his body by sitting all 
day in an uncomfortable chair. 


I called the chair SIKCO—the Office 
Easy Chair. 


It has an exclusive design of seat, arms 
and back, curved to conform to the 
natural curves of the body. It’s 
comfortable for the same reason an old 
shoe is. It fits you. You don’t have to 
fit it. And all the edges and corners 
are comfortably rounded off. It’s that 
comfort which makes SIKCO standard 
office equipment for the man who be- 
lieves that his whole office force do better 
work when they are comfortable. 

But why not let the nearest Sikes dealer really 


tell you. He can let you sit in a SIKCO. 
That’s rea/ telling. 


Write me and I'll give you the name of that 
nearest Sikes dealer. 


Sikes 
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SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home, 
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GIRLS NEVER 


By the side of the racing story was the 
picture of another horse. 

“‘Sassoon,” read the caption. 
for Today’s Futurity.” 

Ethel looked at the picture—looked at it 
long and thoughtfully. 

“No,” she said at last, shaking her head; 
“he doesn’t look like a winner to me.” 

Again, of course it was purest chance, 
but as soon as she could get hold of the pa- 
per the next morning she saw that Sassoon 
had failed to win. 

“T thought he wouldn’t,”’ she told her- 
self. ‘‘Colonel Sellers, Winner of Yester- 
day’s Futurity’ —— Yes, he looks like a 
good horse too.” , 

She read the story of the race then—one 
of those masterpieces of description which 
are more beautiful than many a poem, more 
thrilling than many a play: 

““When the Futurity thundered to a 
close yesterday—not since Pegasus gal- 
loped down Mount Helicon—Porous Plas- 
ter, apparently deep in thought,was standing 
with his legs crossed, leaning against the 
barriers. Out of the pack danced Saucy 
Girl, like the leading lady of a chorus, cut 
the grass-scented breeze as though she had 
taken wings ’”? Image after image 
flashed through Ethel’s mind and left her 
breathless. ‘‘M’m!”’ she said to herself 
once in a sort of rapture, and could almost 
see the race, smell the grass and hear the 
“bombardment of cheers which greeted the 
Colonel when he was led back to the judges’ 
stand.” ; 

After that, Ethel always read the racing 
news and amused herself by trying to pick 
the winners. When she missed she soon for- 
got; but when she hit the bull’s-eye— 
which was more often than you might 
think—it stuck like a bur in the memory 
and finally encouraged her to keep a record 
of her prophecies. 

Among the useless presents which she 
had received on the previous Christmas was 
one of those little address books bound in 


“Favorite 


| imitation morocco and having a thumb in- 


dex. Of course it had never been used; 
and coming across it one day in her bureau 
drawer, Ethel thoughtfully frowned to her- 
self and turned its pages over. Richelieu 
had won a hard race the day before on a 
wet track and—well, before Ethel hid the 
book in a rolled-up pair of light blue stock- 
ings which she never wore any more, the 
following entry had been made under the 
R’s: ‘Richelieu, July 7, Won, O’Neil, 14, 
6—1.” O’Neil, as you will guess, being the 
name of the jockey, and the last symbols 
indicating that Richelieu had won by half 
a length with odds of six to one. 

Ethel had been keeping her records about 
a month when one morning she met Lew 
Harris. Lew had lately bought a cigar 
store and was resplendent in a shepherd’s- 
plaid suit, pointed shoes and maroon neck- 
tie. When Ethel saw him he was on his way 
to the station, and as she was going part 
way in the same direction, they walked 
together as far as the Chronicle office. 

“Going to be away long?” she asked 
when he told her where he was going. 

“No; Ill be back tonight.”” He con- 
sidered for a moment; and then, possibly 
thinking that she might hear it from some- 
body else, he added, ‘I’m going to the races.” 

They walked in silence for a few steps. 
Lew thought he had shocked her and you 
can judge his surprise when she said in a 
trembly little voice, ‘‘Who do you think 
will win the Handicap today?”’ 

“Fire Alarm,” he said, and he was still 
staring at her when he spoke. 

“T don’t think so,” she said, her voice 
growing firmer. 

“You don’t? Huh! What do you know 
about it?” 

“That’s all right,” she said. ‘I think 
Jammy Face will win.” 

At that, Lew stared at her more than 
ever. Before, there had been a touch of 
superiority in his voice; but when he spoke 
next he spoke as an equal. 

4 “The dope book doesn’t say so,” he told 
er. 

“The dope book?” 

Unconsciously they had lowered their 
voices like two conspirators; and now, 
first making sure that no one was near 
enough to recognize it, Lew drew a book 
from his pocket and showed it to her. 

“Well!” she said, recognizing a glorified 
working out of her little red book. “I 
didn’t know they had these, I think I'll 
send for one,” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“You can have this one if you like,” he 
said. ‘I have another at the store.” 

“But won’t you need it?” 

“No; I’ve got ’em picked out for today.” 

Ethel took it home and studied it for a 
long time that night, supplementing it here 
and there with notes of her own. She 
finally hid it between her springs and her 
mattress; and they can say what they like 
about uneasy consciences, but she slept 
rather well on it too. 

“All the same,” she thought just before 
she went to sleep, “I don’t think he’s 
picked the right horse.” 

In the morning she could hardly wait for 
the paper to come. . Yes, Jammy 
Face had won the Handicap. 

“Didn’t I know it?”’ she asked herself, 
her beads riding high; and after a while— 
“IT wonder if he’s going to the track again 
today.” 

If he did, Ethel knew that he would take 
the 11:07, and at five minutes to eleven 
she was standing in front of Camisa’s 
Market buying a lettuce. ‘‘Yes, here he 
comes,”’ she thought. 

You can’t beat a girl at things like that. 

Lew waited until she had bought the 
lettuce, and again they walked a few blocks 
together. 

“You certainly had it right yesterday,” 
he said, as soon as he was sure that nobody 
would hear him. 

She didn’t say anything, but she walked 
proudly. 

“T bet most of my money on Fire 
Alarm—and lost it,” he said; “‘but I put 
twenty on Jammy Face, too, because of 
your hunch. Ten for me and ten for you.” 

“T’m so glad you won, Lew,”’ she said, 
not catching the significance of his last 
remark. 

‘“‘The odds were three to one. I’ve got 
yours here, and was wondering how I’d 
better send it to you.” 

He handed her an envelope and she took 
it, wondering. Opening the flap, she saw 
three ten-dollar bills inside. 

“Oh, I can’t take this,’ she said, and 
handed it back as though it had bitten her. 

““You’ve got to take it,’’ he earnestly 
told her. ‘‘You’ll spoil my luck if you 
don’t.” 

They argued backward and forward, and 
at last, to quiet him more than anything 
else, she took ten dollars. 

“T can give it to someone who needs 
it,’ she thought. 

“T’m going down again today,” he said. 
“Do you want me to play anything for 
you?” 

There was something in the carelessness 
of his question which brought it home to her 
for the first time with full foree—the enor- 
mity of this thing that she was doing. She 
had heard, of course, something of her 
brother—dimly, but enough. The ways 
and means of his journeyings had been pur- 
posely made vague to her, but the end was 
clear enough. He had gone to the devil. 
And now perhaps—perhaps she was going 
to the devil too. Mind you, she wasn’t 
altogether convinced of this—felt no abase- 
ment of sin—no foul blot upon her—but 
life was funny; so funny, indeed, that as 
she walked along with Lew she couldn’t 
keep the tears out of her eyes. Seeing 
these, Lew misconstrued them. 

“Gee, Ethel, I’ll never tell,’’ he said, dis- 
tressed himself. ‘‘You ain’t afraid of me 
ever telling anybody, are you?” 

Her answer bound him more tightly than 
chains. 

“IT know you wouldn’t,” she said. 

“Well, then, let me put something on for 
you today.” 

She wouldn’t bet, though. 

“Who do you expect to win the Steeple- 
chase?” he asked. 

“ Brightwaters,’ 
out thinking. 

ba night; T’ll lay a ten spot for you.” 

Eon Oz 

“{ certainly will. You’ve got more than 
that coming to you by rights.” 

It struck Ethel that she might as well 
let him have the ten-dollar bill which he 
had just given her. At least that would be 
one way of getting rid of it. 

“Here,” she said, “‘take this. Now we’re 
even.” 

At first she felt better, but as the day 
advanced she was inclined to grow miser- 
able again, which may have 
due to the fact that it poured with rain all 
afternoon. 


,’ 


she said, almost with- 
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een partly. 


“T hope that old horse doesn’ 
told herself. ‘Then I’ll be nice 
and—and clean again.” at 

This happened on a Thur 
Thursday was library night. T} 
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THEL fretted over it fe 
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Every word a knife in 

“T’ll never bet again, 
herself; “but with this 
got now I’m going to tak 
shore for two weeks. 
and it does them good. 
gone long ago, and now 
one good time if she ne 

But how was she goin 
possession of the necessal 
didn’t come all at once, a 
hesitation; for when you 
she did it, perhaps you ° 
her again. But just befo 
of scorn, please remem 
young and she was h 
been once—and that in 
of John there is somethin 
who should cast the first. 

In the safe reading tk 
house were a number of 
contained announcement 
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objects can you discover 
ginning with the letter 
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send in the largest lists, 
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“T’'m going to try, for | 
showing the advertisem 
one night. + 


“A waste of time,” he told 
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sure. 

Ethel found herself t 
bet you ten to one.” 
fancy, of course, the moment! 
mind—felt quite wicked 
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“Eels,” she began. 
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substituted a money or 
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seen her father’s look of V 
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he last word in plant and equipment, in 
addition to the finest design and highest 
rade of materials, was necessary in order to 
give a select few builders of fine motor cars an 
electrical system beyond any previous standard. 
of excellence. Evidence of the quality effort 
behind DeJon is found even in the atmosphere 
where DeJon is built. in the modernized factory 
with its ivy- grown walls and park-like sur~ 
roundings. Ample proof of DeJon’s superiorit 
is found in the way it endows a fine car with 
an unprecedented degree of efficiency. 
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You already own part of an Elliott Addressing 
System if you own a Typewriter 


WO P.M. and the mailing list 
must be addressed to-day! Fifty 
new addresses should be added before 
addressing is done, so that fifty hot 
new prospects will receive this par- 
ticular sales letter. 
How are you going to do it in time? It 
can’t be done if you have to send out to 
have address plates made. 
But if you own an ELLIOTT Addressing 
Machine, any typist can remove the 
ribbon from her regular typewriter and 
quickly stencil the needed addresses into 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS— right 
in your own office. 
This Advertisement is No. 2 of a series explaining 


ELLIOTT SUPERIORITY from the following 


seventeen view points :-— 


1. Visibility 9. Bulk 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 10. Speed 

3. Index Cards 11. Safety 

4. Colored Edge Index 12. Simplicity 

5. Noise 13. Cleanliness 
6. ‘ Makeready” 14. Flexibility 

7. Index Tabs 15. Durability 
8. Weight 16. Labor Saving 


17, Economy 


A BOOKLKET illustrating each of the above 
“Seventeen Points” is yours for the asking 


Machines for i) From Ten 
Every Need Dollars Up 


Semi-automatic 
Addresser—$45 


Automatic 
Rotary Addresser—$ 


Addressing 
Machines ©. 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices:— 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
ilson & Co, | Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
15 E, Fayette St. Minneapolis, 538 Bldr’s Ex. 
o., John L. Laudfair | M =) 
Boston, 11 Avery St. Na 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va., Laird Co. 
Charlotte, N. C., Crayton Co, 
Chicago, 323 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co. 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Th. Bldg 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Jacksonville, Fla., H. & W. B.| S 
Drew Co. 
Kansas City, 924% Balt. Ave. 
Knoxville, W. L. Hale 
London, Eng., Hayward Co. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. 


St. James St. 
liams Print. Co. 
45 Clinton St. 
New Orleans, Barnard Co. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Co. 
Oklahoma City, Shops Bldg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Portland, Ore,, Converse Co. 
Prov., R. I., 30 Empire St. 
Raleigh, Rm.9, Montague Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., Carnegie Co. 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
ity, Wilkinson Co. 
1 ¥ 


n, C. E, Blakewood 
Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipeg, Modern Off. App. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“Faith,” he said at last in his deep voice. 
“After all, it was faith that did it.” 

Whatever it was that did it, Ethel took 
her mother to Surf Beach for two weeks, 
Surf Beach being the place where nearly all 
the local people went—the nice people, you 
understand. 

Lew Harris was at the station when they 
left, evidently bound for the races; but 
outside of a formal bow, Ethel paid no at- 
tention to him. 


ER mother loved Surf Beach—a frail 

-L woman with translucent hands and 
cheeks like wax, who had to be wheeled in 
a chair nearly everywhere she went. 

“T’ve always wanted to come to the sea- 
shore in the summer,”’ she told Ethel the 
first night; and, looking at the horizon, 
mysterious with silence, and listening to 
the waves, mysterious with whispering, she 
sighed with happiness and said, “I shall 
remember this as long as I live.” 

Ethel bent over and kissed her, her own 
eyes wet with tears. 

Staying at the same hotel was Stacey 
Erwin—the good little boy, you may re- 
member, who used to wear starched shirt 
waists and sit near to Ethel at school. Of 
course, he no longer wore shirt waists; but 
he still kept his hair faultlessly parted and 
had that fine, earnest look which is gen- 
erally associated with young men of prom- 
ise. He was assistant teller of the savings 
bank back home, and in his fine, earnest 
way he was considering a change—wanted 
to go into business—was ambitious to make 


large deposits in a bank himself instead of . 


standing behind a grating all his life jotting 
down other people’s takings in their little 
books. He had come to Surf Beach with his 
mother, a masterful old lady who suspected 
everybody, especially females who had not 
yet attained common-sense heels, and had 
no more use for flappers flapping around 
her son than Old Ned has for holy water. 

Ethel was paying forty dollars a week 
for herself and her mother. That makes 
eighty dollars for the two weeks. So you 
can see that after allowing for train fare 
and incidentals, there was still a balance of 
one hundred dollars. 

“Yes, and I’m going to spend it too,” 
she thought. “Some of it, anyway. All 
my life I’ve wanted one of those stylish 
dresses which show the arms and neck, and 
I’m going to get one now, if I never get 
another.”’ 

She found one in a specialty shop on the 
boardwalk—one of those bargains which 
seem to fall from heaven and are only dis- 
covered by lucky girls on the lucky days of 
their lucky months—a beautiful pale-claret 
color with milky beads. Stacey fell for her 
the moment he saw her in it, and took her 
for a stroll up the boardwalk that night 
before his mother had missed him. Nat- 
urally, a girl can’t go strolling along the 
boardwalk in the evening in a claret- 
colored creation which shows the arms and 
neck; but Ethel was ready for that con- 
tingeney too. After buying the dress, she 
still had money enough to buy a dashing- 
looking cape of black crépe de chine 
with a wonderful ruff around the neck; 
and when she walked down the veranda 
of the hotel with Stacey she looked like 
something out of an opera; and if she had 
turned at the bottom step with a spot- 
light upon her and started singing Leo- 
nore—well, it would simply have been too 
good to be true, that’s all. 

Stacey fell hard. 

“You look wonderful, Ethel,’ he said. 
“Honestly, you—you look like a picture on 
a calendar, or something.” 

He didn’t say this glibly, or so that any- 
body else could hear him; but it came out 
tremolo, reverently, almost in a whisper; 
and as she listened to it—as girls have 
listened to such from time immemorial— 
in some subtle manner Ethel looked more 
beautiful than before. 

“Shall we sit down?”’ he said when they 
came to a quiet place. 

Instinctively, she had probably been 
waiting for that. 

“Well,” she demurred, “for a little while 
maybe.” 

Of course, he asked her if she was com- 
fortable; and, of course, he asked her if she 
was warm; but when these two old bits 
were over, she chanced to turn so that he 
saw the moonlight on her face, and then he 
trembled a little—the first time a girl had 
ever served him so—and after that it was 
all up with Stacey. 

And did Ethel know it? Trust any girl! 
Instinctively again perhaps, she grew 
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quiet, almost distant, pretended not to no- 
tice little things that he said and did, while 
all the time she felt that she was listening 
to solemn music and was all dithery inside. 
Instinctively once more perhaps, she 
wouldn’t sit there long. 

“T don’t know,” she thought as she took 
off the wonderful dress that night. “‘There 
was always something nice about him; but 
0-o-o-h, his mother!” 

Stacey’s mother was on the veranda the 
next morning when Ethel went down. Her 
boy had slipped her once, but she wasn’t 
going to have it happen again. You ought 
to have seen the look she gave Ethel! But 
Ethel didn’t care; she had something more 
interesting to engage her attention. Sitting 
on the rail in a bright check suit, whom did 
she see but Lew Harris, beaming somewhat 
sheepishly the moment he saw her, and 
hurrying over to shake hands. 

‘Saw it in the paper back home that you 
were staying here,’”’ he said, “‘and thought 
a week or two at the shore wouldn’t do me 
any harm either.” 

If they had been a little nearer they might 
have heard Mrs. Erwin sniff. 

‘“‘She’s going to use that dirty little sport 
as a bait to catch my boy,” her sniff seemed 
to say. ‘‘But she can’t fool me.” 

It soon became exciting. 

That night, for instance, when Stacey 
said to Ethel, ‘‘What do you say to a stroll 
on the boardwalk?” his mother said, ‘‘I 
think I’ll come too. I need a little exer- 
cise.’ At this, Lew gravely winked at 
Ethel, and, quite unbidden, he joined the 
party. As they went down the steps, the 
four of them, they were worth watching. 
With an attitude which seemed to say, 
“Far be it from me to separate a mother 
from her son,” Ethel hung back, so that 
Stacey and Mrs. Erwin had to walk to- 
gether. Ethel and Lew brought up the 
rear, walking more and more slowly until 
the others were lost ahead. 

“Kind of a frost—the old lady,” said 
Lew, but made no further comment on 
that. Instead he began to talk about some 
of the folks back home, drawling a little as 
he generally did, and full of a dry humor. 
And after that, deftly guided by a word or 
two, he began to talk about horses, and 
told Ethel some of the strangest things— 
about old Screwdriver, who used to stretch 
his neck in a close finish; and Spindle- 
shanks, who hurt his knee and had a bit of 
rabbit bone grafted in with astonishing re- 
sults; and Patrick XVII, who never won 
a race unless one of the stable boys played 
Killarney on a mouth-organ just before he 
started for the post. 

“Oh, there’s nothing like the ponies,” 
he said at last, with a gesture that simply 
put everything else in the background. 
“Ever been to the races?” 

“No,” said Ethel in a small voice. ‘““How 
could 1?” 

“‘That’s so. I was forgetting. . . . 
Say, Ethel, you know what I’ve been think- 
ing quite a few times lately?” 

“No; what?” 

He stuck for a moment, but that was all. 

“Let’s you and me get married, and then 
you can do as you like—see? We could 
move away. Live in New York if you 
want to. One thing sure, and you know it 
as well as I do—I’d always take mighty 
good care of you, and see you had a good 
time too. I ain’t rich; but I ain’t exactly 
broke either. I got eight thousand dollars 
with one thing and another, and it’s picking 
up pretty fast.” 

It was Ethel’s first proposal, and in one 
of the empty niches of her heart she placed 
a golden image of Lew Harris, never to be 
moved therefrom as long as she lived. But 
for what he asked 

“Tt would soon kill dad,’”’ she somberly 
thought. ‘‘He wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with me, and that would worry 
mother.”’ 

Lew took it well. 

“Didn’t have much hope, to tell you the 
truth,” he said, fishing a toothpick from his 
pocket and chewing it rather bitterly. 
“Still, you never can tell. Things may 
change. I’ll stick around a while, anyhow.” 

The next night when Stacey said to 
Ethel, ‘What do you say to a stroll on the 
boardwalk?” his mother kept quiet and 
breathed hard. 

“Ah-ha!”’ thought Ethel. ‘‘They’ve had 
it out!’’ And down the steps she went 
with Master Stacey, quietly, inscrutably, 
and yet with a hesitation which is hard to 
define. 

This went on for two weeks. On the last 
night they were together, Stacey was very 
solemn. He was going into the tire business 
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that fall. His mother had promi: 
him ten thousand dollars, and } 
an opening through the bank, an, 
come right down to it, as soon} 
making a hundred dollars a y 
would Ethel marry him? 
' Perhaps she thought of Lew. 
she thought—far, far off—of th 
grass, of the wave of excitement t 
over the stands as the horses gw; 
the curve. She certainly thoy 
mother, and perhaps of other th 
of which can’t be told. In any; 
did what many a girl has done | 
many will do again. She proeraj 
wouldn’t say yes and wouldn’t | 
“T can’t leave mother—yoy' 
can’t,” she said; “but may 


day > | 
“I love you, Ethel,” he said, 
when he said it. - | 
Every girl feels at least some } 
love for the man whom she ca} 
tears, and before she knew wh; 
doing she had kissed him. 
““Now remember,” he said whe] 
that he couldn’t get another 
promised : » | 
“No,” said Ethel, getting up, 
But nota bene if you please—, 
say it very loudly. | 


Dae fall Stacey went into bu 
often used to go and tell 
things were going. They laugh¢| 
at some of the things the clerks ¢. 
funny things that some of they 
said. But they didn’t laugh go 1| 
the business began to go badly, | 
that had been bought high had) 
low, and unexpected competiti) 
across the street. » | 
Not only that, but her ml 
worse—altogether a bad winter) 
She still read the paper to h’ 
though—still had time now a1 
glance at the sporting news. 
One day she met Lew on the 
“Doing anything with the pon] 
he asked just before they parte: 
“No,” said Ethel shortly. | 
“*You’ll come back,” he told he’! 
body does.” ; FF 
Ethel didn’t like that, 
“Who do you think will win | 
tomorrow ?”’ he asked. » | 
You must remember that shi 
slightly cross and nervous, or 
wouldn’t have answered at all. 
“‘Rameses III,” she said. 
“Want me to put any on for nl 
“No!” a 
“All right. I’ll put a hundd 
myself, and you'll be jealous h 
figure out how much I won, Mih 
for the tip. I need a winner pih 
right now.” y 
As a matter of fact, Rames 
in a poor fifth in an indifferen' 
“Everything’s going back on 
mourned Ethel when she saw itil! 
Worse was to come with 2 
Within the same fortnight her 1} 
the Erwin Tire Company shut u}h 
Aunt Grace, an unmarried sif! 
father’s, came to live with them: 
whom Ethel had never liked. 
She stood it as long as she | 
emptiness of her mother’s roor|' 
terity of her father, the grimne ¢ 
Grace—and then very quietly, 
little bit doubtfully, too, if the 
told, she married Stacey 
returned to his position at 
“T think we need each 
herself; “‘and, anyhow, I'll 
my own.” : 
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ARRIED life is full o 
either have to laugh 

get you. But even admi 
imagine how Ethel felt wh 
that Stacey’s mother was 
Girls never know what’s 
to them when they ma 
“You see, mother had 
sand dollars when father 
live on,” Stacey told her, * 
that when she lent it to m 
only drawing thirty-five 2 
bank, but when I get to be t 
hundred a week; and I 
mother back and we'll 
then, if you’d rather.” 
If she’d rather! Eve ‘ 
these lines will know wheth¢ 
rather! e 
It was really funny, thou 
cey’s mother. She starté 
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Often the health of your 
family depends upon the 
purity of the products in 
your medicine cabinet 


Suggestions for your 
medicine cabinet 
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Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
| Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
| Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Castor Oil 
; Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 
Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
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HERE is nothing you buy in 

which purity and reliability are 
of greater importance than in the 
requisites for your medicine cabinet. 
Such products are often used in 
emergencies, or in accordance with 
the advice of your physician. They 
must be pure and of correct strength, 
or they may be ineffective, even 
harmful. 


Select them with care 


In selecting almost any other kind 
of product, you can determine its 
quality by sight, by feel or by use. But 
it is not always possible to do this in 
purchasing your medicine cabinet 
requisites. You must depend upon 
the maker’s honor and integrity for 
purity and reliability. 


For generations, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have assumed the responsibil- 
ity for the purity and reliability of 
the medicine cabinet requisites in 
many thousands of homes. These 
requisites include practically every 
familiar household product that you 
need. Each one meets the most ex- 
acting requirements of the medical 


Each combines purity 


profession. 
with some point of superiority that 
you will recognize and appreciate. 


For instance, Squibb’s Sodium Bi- 
carbonate and Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, because of their extreme 
purity, are free from the objectionable 
taste which so frequently character- 
izes less carefully prepared products. 
Squibb’s Castor Oil is not the offen- 
sive, unpleasant cathartic that is 
taken under protest by so many 
people, especially children. By care- 
ful refining and purifying, Squibb’s 
Castor Oil is made almost entirely 
free from the offensive taste without 
affecting its medicinal value at all. 


The safe way 


When you buy products for your 
medicine cabinet, the name “Squibb” 
assures you a full guaranty of purity 
and reliability. It also guarantees you 
products which are just as pleasant 
to take, and as convenient to use, as 
the highest scientific knowledge and 
professional integrity can make them. 
Always demand Squibb Household 
Products by name. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 


IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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You won’t turn him down! 


Pretty confident grin on the little Eskimo kid! He 
knows his live, friendly drink will get a glad hello 
from the crowd. They all like it. 

Clicquot Club is just about a perfect thirst 
quencher. Its tang and sparkle and fragrance make 
a happy combination for killing a thirst. 

You couldn’t have a purer drink—spring water, 
real Jamaica ginger, excellent fruit flavors and cane 
sugar. Those are the good things that go into 
Clicquot Club. 


And the blend has been a favorite for 38 years. 


Try Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla too—and the Root Beer 
and Birch Beer. Order from your grocer or druggist. 


Ghocarce 


Vronounced Qdee -Ko 


Ghole 


GINGER ALE 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB 
COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


| said “Ah-h!” 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
chaperon—as a demon chaperon—disap- 
proved of all love making, frowned at the 
idea of two people sitting in one chair, once 
even said ‘“‘Ethel!” in an awful voice when 
that poor child, absent-mindedly enough, 
happened to pull up her stocking in front of 
her husband one evening. In addition to 
this, Stacey’s mother worried easily and 
things had to be kept from her. She sus- 
pected this and hunted—hunted in bureau 
drawers and old pockets and vases, even 
now and then in Ethel’s private things. 

“T always seem to have something,” 
sighed Ethel one day. 

Which seems, at times, to be the general 
human lot. 

“T think she’s worrying about her stock,” 
Stacey told her once when they happened to 
be alone for a few minutes. ‘The fifteen 
thousand dollars she had left was in Santa 
Fe bonds. It only paid 4 per cent, but it 
was safe. Well, anyhow, I had her sell the 
bonds and put the money in Agricultural 
preferred stock. That pays 7 per cent in- 
stead of 4, but there has been some talk of 
passing the dividend. It would worry her 
to death if they did. So if you see anything 
in the paper about Agricultural passing its 
dividend, you just burn it up. Whatever 
happens, we mustn’t let her worry. She’s 
awful when she gets that way.” 

“Tt must be nice,” said Ethel with a 
tinge of bitterness, ‘‘not to be allowed to 
worry.” 

“She’s always been that way,” said 
Stacey. 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “‘That’s all right. 
But what if they do pass the dividend? 
Won’t your mother know then—when she 
doesn’t get her money?” 

“‘Oh, she’ll get the money somehow,”’ he 
vaguely answered. 

“*T don’t see how.” 

Stacey didn’t say anything. 

Ethel began to watch the paper. On 
July first, the Agricultural Company passed 
its dividend; but on July second Stacey 
told his mother that the interest had been 
deposited in her account. 

““M’m—that’s funny,” thought Ethel. 
“He must have guessed a puzzle beginning 
with E,”’ for, having fooled others, you see, 
she was rather hard to fool, herself. 

Another quarter day came and went. 
Again the Agricultural dividend was passed, 
and again the money was deposited in 
Mrs. Erwin’s account. She may not have 
worried about it, but Stacey more than made 
up for her. 

Of course, he tried to hide it; but no man 
can worry much and keep it from his wife. 
Hewas a long time going to sleep nights, and 
when he did drop off he sighed to him- 


| self—deep, hopeless noises that raised Ethel 
| on her elbow and probably made her heart 


as heavy as his. And now and then, just 
before he awoke—pale and worn, as though 
he had been working instead of resting—he 
or “Aye, dear!’’—nothing 
illuminative as a rule, but once he said 


| “Awful! Awful!’ And another time, “‘God 


knows, I must put it back.” 

“T know,” said Ethel to herself then, 
nodding her head as she leaned upon her 
elbow. “It’s that money.’”’ And a few mo- 
ments later, when Stacey awoke, she kissed 
him and comforted him and finally said, 
~ What is it, honey, that’s worrying you 
so?” 

“Nothing,” he said, and tried to turn 
away from her. 

“No!” she said, and held him as though 
her arms were a refuge and all outside was 
storm. “It’s the money, dear, isn’t it?”’ 

“What money?” 

“Those dividends.” 

He didn’t say anything, but she could 
feel his breast filled with an unuttered sigh, 
and her arms tightened. 

“What have you done, Stacey?” she 
whispered. ‘Tell me. Have you—bor- 


“M’m,” he said. 

“From the bank?” 

“Oh, let go!” 

“No; Ishan’t let go. . . 
borrowed it from the bank?” 

“Yes,” he said, irritably enough. 

“Do they know it?” 

At first he said, ‘Of course they know 
it!” more irritably than before. 

“Sta—cey 

It wasn’t the word; it was the tone of her 
voice that moved him—unutterably deep 


rowed it?” 


Have you 


| with love and compassion. 


“No,” he finally said in a dreary voice; 
“they don’t know it. That’s the trouble— 
don’t you understand? The examiners may 
be dropping in any day now.” 


“How much is it?”’ she whis 
“Five hundred and thirty-fi, 
he told her. | 
She repeated the amount, 
“Why, that isn’t much,” she 
him. “I might be able to get) 
maybe from dad, even. So don 
about it any more. 


“Tsn’t it funny?” she silent] 
shadows around her. isnt 
though?” 

By which she was probably ; 
wasn’t funny—a question that , 
young wives now and then, 
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S SOON as Stacey left for j 
morning, Ethel looked at} 
She glanced at the headlines ¢ 
page, passed to the fashion coluy 
at the department-store ads, | 
roam over the comics; but int) 


Yes, there it was with all ; 
glamour, its caricatures and 
column of wit and poetry, it 
stories of masterful contests, | 
headlines. ‘‘Drogheda Fools | 
Brunet Filly Wins at Six to 0 

“Drogheda,” thought Ethe 
to sniff the grass again. “Than 
new one. I don’t think I have 
of her.” a 

She was halfway down the 
Mrs, Erwin came in, only disapo 
worrying at such a waste of ti 

“When I was a girl ——”s 

“Yes, I know,” said Ethel wi 
ing up from the paper; “bi 
girl any longer.” q 

““What’s that?”’ demanded ’ 


Ethel’s blood was up and she 
gone for a lion that morning.\ 
one word led to another—as thes 
will in the best-conducted fam 
the end Mrs. Erwin retired 
to her room. 
“You just wait till Stacey cor 
were her last words. a ' 
“Yes, that’s right!’ Ethel sk 
‘Save it up for him and worr 
him have it as soon as he com 
he can’t eat his dinner; and tn 
have it again at bedtime, so hem 
I’d be ashamed if I were you!’ 
If anything, the explosion dh 
reduced her latent pressure al’! 
her for the activities of the dayDl 
some little time before she cout 
the paper. ! 
“M’m,” she said at last. 1 
chase this afternoon. I always 
good at those, and they general i 
odds.” a 
Among the entries was Brit 
good old Brightwaters whose cle 
legs had carried Ethel and hein 
Surf Beach for two weeks, and “ 
the chain of circumstances whil! 
ended in a door being slammedP 
“Wouldn’t it be funny novi 
again!’’ breathed Ethel. 
She had long since throw? 
printed record of past perform! 
a few weeks before, unrolling @) 
blue stockings, she had come 
little morocco book in which s 
made notes of her own. She no 
this again and opened it at the 
“Brightwaters.” Yes, ther, 
“Won. Jumps. Todd 1m. 18» 
Rain.” 
“Looks like rain today t00, 
glancing at the clouds that ¥ 
across the sky. a di | 
thrill ran over her, she couldn't Ip 
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be read both ways from the mit 
Ethel’s next action meant 
removed the false bottom fr 
candy box and uncovered one ol 
hoards painfully accumu 
housekeeping money, whid 
sible wives have hidden sop 
(Continued on Page” 
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HE business had grown and was counted 
successful. A new factory had been erected. 
‘New and costly machines were added to care 
for the production required by peak sales. Yet 
with a year’s output larger than ever before, the 
books showed profits to be dwindling steadily. 


This was the problem with which the manu- 
facturer was struggling as he came into the mill. 
There was the familiar din and bustle, but be- 
fore him two units of the battery were silent — 
idle for lack of orders. 


_ These idle machines dislocated the whole 
scale of cost percentages. To shut down one 
machine threw an extra burden of overhead on 
the others. With two not working, the rest of 
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the battery staggered under the whole load of 
costs—rent, power, interest charges, wages, 
selling expense, administration. 


The profits of the business lay entirely in sell- 


ing the output of the last few machines. 


Production on unknown merchandise, like 
mercury in a thermometer, must ever rise and 
fall as trade demands blow hot or blow cold. 


No sales force, however keen, can overcome, 
unaided, the resistance of sluggish markets. 
Only by going deeper and establishing con- 
sumer preference for a branded article, can 
the necessary stability be secured to assure 
profitable operation. 
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Your Radiator Leaking? 
Stop It Yourself for $] 


FORD SIZE 75c 


Don’t let a leak in your car’s radiator hold you up a minute. 
Repair it yourself immediately and permanently with Warner 
Liquid Solder. Simply pour this marvelous solution into your 
radiator. It goes straight to the leak and stops it—in any car— 
for all time. It makes a better repair because it prevents other 
leaks from developing. And it saves you $10 to $50 repair bills 
and does not lay up your car. It is guaranteed by Mr. A. P. 
Warner, inventor of the famous Warner Speedometer, to be 
absolutely harmless and not to clog circulation or to do any other 
damage. Do not risk damaging your radiator or engine with 
substitutes. Accept no substitute. Insist upon Warner Liquid 
Solder. If your dealer is out of stock, write us. 
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WARNER 
CHATTER-CURE 
You Can Stop Your Ford Car’s Chattering 
for $1 


PATTERSON [ENZ, 
Legal Everywhere 


Standard Equipment on Over 50 Makes 
of Passenger Cars and Trucks 


See eens Oe Oot Passenger Cane seal kre aes 
WARNER-PATIERSON C2., 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in case of emergencies. 
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She counted it 
twice, and each time it amounted to forty- 
two dollars. The two-dollar bill she left in 
the box as a nest egg, and then she went 


| out to find Lew. She found him in his 
| Smoke Shop, and as luck would have it, 


he was alone—a rather splendid figure in 
his white flannel trousers and silk shirt with 
ruffied garters around the sleeves. More- 
over, he had just been to the barber’s, and 
smelled of bay rum. 

‘What on earth ” he began, 

But Ethel had no time for that. 

“Quick, Lew,” she said, ‘before any- 
body comes. I want to bet on Bright- 
waters in today’s steeplechase. Do you 
think—do you think you could do it 
for me?” 

“Guess so,” he said. “I wasn’t going 
out myself today, but old Frank Cody’s 
running a handbook. I guess I ean fix it 
through him. Any idea what the oddsare?” 

“Wifteen to one, the paper says. And 
here’s forty dollars.” 

He took it after a quick glance at the 
window. 

“All right,” he said. “I’ll ’tend to it. 
Good hunch, is it?” 

“T think so.” 

“Better than Rameses?”’ 

But a customer came in then and Ethel 
slipped out, her heart heavy at the memory 
of Rameses, her mind disturbed at the 
thought cf her indirect association with 
Frank Cody, a sporting gentleman, who 
had been arrested more than once-for keep- 
ing a gambling house. 

“Still,” she thought, “‘he’ll never know. 
He’ll think the money belongs to Lew. And 
now if it only rains good and hard = 

It rained a little, not much, Ethel con- 
soling herself with the hope that it might be 
pouring at the track. You can imagine the 
way she felt toward evening. The after- 
noon papers were printed too early to carry 
the results of the races, and when Stacey 
came home she was afraid to go out and 
telephone, fearing that if Mrs. Erwin were 
left alone with Stacey she would immedi- 
ately start telling him of their trouble that 
forenoon. So she had to wait till morning 
for the paper. She was standing up when 
she turned to the sporting page, but she was 
soon glad enough to sit down. 

In a race which seemed to have been de- 
void of any exciting features, Brightwaters 
had finished fourth. ; 
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» OW what am I going to do?” Ethel 
asked herself when the first feeling of 
numbed dismay had passed. 

She didn’t find the answer that day—nor 
the next. Once she thought that Lew would 
probably lend her some money if she asked 
him, but—well, Lew was getting sophisti- 
cated with his gartered sleeves and glossy 
hair. She put that thought behind her, at 
least for a time. It was on the third day 
that she thought of Mrs. Erwin’s certificate 
of Agricultural preferred. 

“Listen, honey,” she whispered to Stacey 
that night. “Couldn’t you get hold of it 
some way, and borrow money on it? 
Wouldn’t it be better to owe the money to 
your mother than to the bank?”’ 

“T tried that,’’ he whispered back. ‘‘She 
won’t let me have it. She keeps it hid. Of 
course, you can’t very well blame her, after 
the money I lost for her in that confounded 
tire business; and, of course, I can’t tell 
her—what I’ve told you.” 

“No, no,” she eagerly agreed. ‘‘That’s a 
secret, just between us two.” 

The next day in a fine, detached manner, 
Ethel looked around a bit—under Mrs. 
Stacey’s mattress, in her rolled-up stock- 
ings, in her bottom bureau drawer, even 
behind some of the pictures—but she didn’t 
have much chance. She could only work 
by fits and snatches when she was alone, 
and that wasn’t often. 

Meanwhile the sporting news continued 
to hold her attention. Brightwaters was to 
run again, being a steady performer and the 
steeplechases none too frequent. Ethel 
nearly had a monomania on him. 

“He’s bound to win. I know he’ll win,” 
she told herself over and over. 

On the morning of his race she went out 
in the rain to a shady jewelry store on 
Flagler Avenue—one of those queer little 
shops with dirty windows and cobwebs and 
a big black spider behind the counter where 
he can’t be seen from the street. When 
Ethel came out there was no engagement 
ring upon her finger; but in her hand bag 
was fifty dollars, and ten minutes later she 
was giving this to Lew. 
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best odds you can get”; and 
lucky stars going home becay 
got wet through. S | 
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Brightwaters lost again, comir 
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thing goes on. What else eo} 
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“Tt’s at the jeweler’s,” she 
stone was loose.” P| 
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off the thread, her eyes neye, 
daughter-in-law. “You ney 
thing to me about it. What 
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week.” 
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Of course she knew it was | 
father seldom ‘had five doll, 
five hundred and thirty-five. | 
paper that morning she he 


Fate favored her. a | 
The next forenoon Mrs. Ervi 
going to Smith & Seddons th 
fixed,” and gave Ethel such I 
went out. a 
“She’s gone to ask about 
thought Ethel; ‘but, anyhi, 
away for nearly an hour.” 
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“Tt’s here somewhere,” i2 
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course, where a burglar wo 
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room that a burglar woul 
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bright red spot on each of he? 
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for one hundred and fifty shar 
tural preferred, made out ini 
Mrs. S. Erwin. b.: 
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wondering what awkward qui 
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mind you, where Stacey Wo 
First National on South 
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right when you count it.” 
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‘o give him fifty dollars, but 
dds would be less than before. 
not be enough—or a hundred. 
fore she reached his store, she 
those feverish hunches which 
so much trouble into the world. 
1!” something seemed to tell 
orse is going to win, isn’t it? 
u back him at all? Bet it all, if 
tobet any! Bet it all or none!” 
ed when he saw the size of her 


Brightwaters,” he repeated. 
plunger, aren’t you? Guess I’ll 
he track myself this afternoon 
you get a run for your money.” 
el reached home she was just 
rs. Erwin had returned five 
re, and the first thing she had 
i she stepped inside her room 
feather on her otherwise im- 
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ggests a pillow, and where the 
qere will the heart be also. In 
only a matter of seconds be- 
vered the fresh stitches, and 
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the thought, her heart heavy, 
pling; “but when it comes out 
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‘mand stop him. They’ll put 
ve if I have to tell them that 
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id hide her head beneath her 
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THE SATURDAY 


12:58, so Ethel had plenty of time to sit in 
the waiting room and watch the rain and 
feel herself grow clammy, inside and out, 
every time Denny Moran, the station cop, 
looked in at the door. Once he was called 
to the telephone, and Ethel almost saw the 
handcuffs on her wrists, almost felt herself 
being led through the town to police head- 
quarters. Her train came in then and she 
slipped aboard, taking a seat on the other 
side from the station and hiding her face 
behind a newspaper. She got away all 
right. 

“Now if I can only find Lew before the 
race!”’ she thought. 

That, however, was more easily wished 
for than done. She had to wait in New 
York and the train that carried her to the 
track was a local. So with one thing and 
another it was after four when she finally 
reached the cavernous grand stand and be- 
gan wandering around its concrete mazes 
looking for Lew. 

Once a throng of men rushed past her, 
wet but willing, and looking up at a black- 
board they made notes on their programs. 

“Fourth Race,” read Ethel, looking up 
at the blackboard, too; and turning to the 
man next to her she said, ‘‘ Pardon me, but 
is this the steeplechase—this fourth race?’”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ he said, still marking the start- 
ers. Se Thisis 1t7’ 

“The race where Brightwaters is en- 
tered?” she persisted. 

“Yes’m, that’s right,’”’ he said, consult- 
ing his program. ‘“‘He’s Number Six.” 

Ethel fairly flew around then, looking for 
Lew—up and down the grand stand, in and 
out of the refreshment rooms, out in the 
rain and back again. Somewhere a bugle 
blew, and a line of sodden-looking horses 
walked in the distance and formed a line 
on the other side of the track. And was 
there any excitement? None! Or smell of 
grass? None! Or electric ripples running 
over the crowd? No; none of these. The 
line of horses began to move; somebody 
said to his neighbor, ‘‘They’re off!”’ and 
the next moment, turning to watch them, 
Ethel caught sight of Lew standing on some 
steps with a pair of field glasses to his eyes, 
making him look like some goggling mon- 
ster in a state of sardonic surprise. 

““‘Lew!’’ she said, running over to him. 
“Did you—did you bet it?” 

“Sure I did!” he said, staring at her in 
astonishment. “Sure I bet it!” 

“All of it?” 

“Sure—the whole bundle! Just like you 
told me. Got fifty to one, if that’s going to 
help any. The bookies didn’t think he had 
a chance.” 

Again he became the goggling monster in 
a state of sardonic surprise. 

“Lew!” she said, shaking his arm. 
“Listen! I don’t want to bet. Quick! Can 
you get the money back?” 

“Not a chance! Brightwaters is way in 
the rear.’’ He offered her the glasses. ‘‘See? 
The jockey in a red cap on a black horse.” 

She wouldn’t take the glasses, but could 
only stand there, a picture of woe, this girl 
who had once thought herself so clever with 
horses. 

“Damn it!’’ exclaimed Lew, goggling 
through his binoculars again in right good 
earnest. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ Ethel asked, mis- 
erably enough. ‘‘Won’t he run?” 

“Run? IJ’ll say he’ll run! He’s just 
passed three—and now another—and now 
another! Whee! Look! He’s fourth now!” 

Straining her eyes, Ethel could just make 
out a red cap bobbing up and down in a 
distant tidal wave of galloping horses. 
They reached a hurdle and went over it like 
a sea over a reef. 

“Damn it!’ cried Lew again. ‘‘He’s 
second now! If you had only played him 
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Undoubtedly all this has created a re- 
action at home which has found expression 
in the recently discussed Rogers Bill, a bill 
presented to Congress for “‘the reorganiza- 
tion and improvement of the foreign service 
of the United States and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The four important provisions of this 
bill are: 

The adoption of a new and uniform 
salary scale, with a view to broadening the 
field of selection by eliminating the neces- 
sity for private incomes and permitting the 
relative merits of candidates to be ad- 
judged on the basis of ability alone. 


EVENING POST 


for place! Cleopatra’s ahead! See her? 
Half a dozen lengths ahead and running 
stronger every jump. G-r-r-r-h! Look at 
that horse run! Cleopatra’s race, all right.’’ 

Ethel could see it easily now. Cleopatra 
was leaping over the wet turf as though her 
feet had wings, while Brightwaters splashed 
behind, an easy second but hopelessly out 
of first money. 

“Cleopatra,” she heard somebody say 
behind her. ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ said somebody 
else. And again, “Sure! Cleopatra wins 
easy.” 

“Wait a bit,’’ said Lew. ‘“‘There’s one 
more jump. She may go down.” 

The last jump was in front of the grand 
stand—a hurdle of brush with a water- 
filled trench behind it. Cleopatra reached 
the jump, gathered herself together and 
went over like a bird, lightly landed on her 
feet and was off again toward the winning 


ost. 

“Tt’s all over,”’ said Lew sadly. 

Ethel closed her eyes and prayed. 

“Look!’’ Lewsuddenlyshouted. “‘Look!’’ 

Galloping forward to victory, Cleopatra 
had splashed into a puddle where the water 
had made the grass treacherous, and the 
next moment she was half down, was 
struggling to regain her balance, was down 
on her knees, and finally, after one frantic 
struggle, was kicking over on her side. 

“Does that count?’’ asked Ethel breath- 
lessly as Brightwaters rushed past the win- 
ning post an easy first. 

“Does what count?” 

“Does Brightwaters win?” 

“T’ll say he wins!” His fingers unsteady 
with excitement, he performed a sum in 
multiplication on the back of his program. 
“Fifty times four hundred and sixty-five. 
That makes twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars you’ve got coming 
to you. You’ll have to take Solly Green- 
baum’s check, I guess; but that’s all right— 
it’s just as good as money.” 


XII 


NE night a week later Ethel came 
downstairs to show Stacey her new 
dress. 

“Great!’’ he said. 
kiss you.” 

“Mind now,” she warned him, “you 
mustn’t crumple the dress.” 

you can see from that, there wasn’t 
any demon chaperon present to hamper the 
proceedings. 

“Did you read mother’s letter?” he 
asked, after he had been reasonably careful 
not to crumple the dress. 

Ethel nodded. 

“T knew she’d like it better,’ she said. 
“Tt must have been nearly as hard for her 
here as it was for me.” 

“T’ll bet she’s glad she got her ten thou- 
sand dollars back,” said Stacey, ‘“‘and her 
stock sold, and everything turned into good 
safe bonds again!” 

Squirming a little, Ethel picked up the 
paper he had laid aside when she came 
downstairs. 

““What were you reading?” she asked. 
“The financial news?” 

Instead she found the paper opened to 
the sporting columns. 

“* Brilliant Crowd Sees Candlemas Win,’”’ 
she read. 

“Had any hunches lately?”’ he asked, 
with a fine appearance of carelessness. 

Her answer may have been a triumph of 
feminine logic, but if you had been there to 
hear it, you would have known that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men could 
never have changed her mind again. 

“No, sir!’”’ she said. ‘‘I have not! The 


“Come here and I'll 


way poor Cleopatra lost that race after she | 
had won it so hard—I’ll never try to pick a 


winner again as long as I live!” 


LIC ZDUCATION 


The amalgamation of the diplomatic and 
consular branches into a single foreign sery- 
ice on an interchangeable basis. This would 
relieve the limitations of the present con- 
sular career and effectually codrdinate the 
political and economic branches of the 
service. 

The granting of representation allow- 
ances, which would lessen the demands on 
the private fortunes of ambassadors and 
ministers and render it practicable to pro- 
mote a greater number of trained officers 
to those positions. 

The extension of the civil-service retire- 
ment act, with appropriate modifications, 
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campanile of trade. 
the pride of its public 


In all of them, each door McKinney-hung. 
And hence, in each of them, every door working 
smoothly, quietly, satisfactorily. McKinney Hinges 
McKinney Hinges: sturdy, 


make sure of that. 
stress-proof, unrelaxing. 
premely practical to hold doors true; to make 
doors operate smoothly; to keep doors quiet, 
year in, year out. 


Any building can afford McKinney Hinges. 


They are no ornate extravagance, but the soundest 
investment in soundless, changeless door-ability. 


Our book called ‘“‘Suggestions for the Home- 
builder”’ is useful beyond its interesting story of 


McKinney Hinges. You are welcome to a copy. 


Where shall we mail it? 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


MICKINNEY 
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“McKINNEY Plaza” 


UMMON, as Aladdin could, the Slave of the 
Lamp. Bid that Djinn assemble, in one vast 
array, typical buildings in which the doors are 
all a door ought to be. 
Only thus shall you behold McKinney Plaza. 
But let your fancy conceive what a marvel it 


Snug bungalow and stately mansion. This 
great hotel’s imperial splendor, and yonder titanic 
That magnificent structure, 


Beautiful, because su- 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


EVENING POST 


to the foreign service. This has become 
necessary for maintaining the desired stand- 
ard of efficiency under the merit system. 

It would be well for anyone contemplat- 
ing entering the foreign service to read this 
bill carefully and to study the discussions 
of it, which are embodied in a pamphlet 
printed by the Government Printing Office 
at Washington and entitled Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Before the House of Representatives on 
H. R. 12543. During these hearings the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, made this statement re- 
garding the foreign service, which explains 
the effort now being made by our Govern- 
ment to place this service on the basis 
which everyone who has considered the 
matter seriously will heartily agree is the 
right one: 

“We have today more than twice as much 
work in the Department of State as we 
had before the war. It is not only double 
in volume but far more important with 
respect to the quality of the work de- 
manded, because of the problems presented 
in every part of the world, because of the 
intricacies of the questions left by the war, 
because of the kaleidoscopic character of 
conditions all over the world, the instabil- 
ity which is unfortunately presented to us 
in many parts of the world. You have the 
minimum of diplomatic service required 
when you have the maximum of stability. 
You have the maximum service required 
when you have unstable conditions, new 
developments and a constant need for the 
protection of American interests. ms 

“There are some who have the idea that 
because of the increase of facilities of inter- 
course—by cable, by radio, and in every 
way by which communication is made 
easy—the importance of the diplomatic 
agent is diminished. 

“That, from my point of view, is a very 
erroneous conception. The more you de- 
velop the facilities of intercourse the more 
you develop the very situation in which the 
need for an agency is increased, because 
you multiply the opportunities for ques- 
tions to arise. ‘ 

“There is not any business house of im- 
portance in the United States who, in any 
matter of difficulty, will send a wire if they 
can send a man. They will send their wire 
and the man. It is, of course, a matter 
familiar to everyone who has had any wide 
connection with affairs that the personal 
contact in the last analysis is the vital and 
determining contact. I might send an in- 
struction; I might write out in detail, 
textually, just what is to be said; but much 
will depend upon the man who presents 
that, upon his manner and his experience, 
and whether he is persona grata—whether 
he is a man who has won the esteem and 
confidence of the foreign office with which 
he is called upon to deal. a 


The Necessity of a Staff 


“This great country cannot afford to be 
represented by any service less than the 
best attainable. It is not an expensive 
service. When we consider the responsi- 
bilities resting upon the Department of 
State, the vast interests of our citizens and 
of the nation itself that are at stake, I think 
it is the least expensive service in the Gov- 
ernment. gts 

“Now what do you need to make this 
service more efficient? I am not talking 
here about ambassadors and ministers. It 
will not be for a moment questioned that 
we ought to have the opportunity—that 
the President should have the opportu- 
nity—to call distinguished citizens, men of 
wide familiarity with the business and 
politics and affairs, well-read, cultivated 
men whose personality gives prestige to 
their country wherever they may be. The 
President should call such men to service 
at foreign posts, particularly at the more 
important posts. But a man of that sort, 
I do not care who he is, cannot function 
without a staff. The more intelligent he 
is, the more skillful he is, the more he ap- 
preciates the necessity of that staff. 

“Take a lawyer in a busy office crowded 
with clients, at the front rank of his pro- 
fession, with men coming to him with the 
most important concerns—does he sit there 
as a repository of all knowledge, depending 
upon his individual efforts, which he must 
put forth between calls on the telephone, 
between interviews? He has a trained staff, 


' and the more skillful and able he is the 


better staff he will have, not to supply what 
he gives—no staff can do that. No one 
could give his intelligence, his acumen, his 
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analysis, his ability to des 
plicated situations, calling 
periences which others known 
he must have the technica] 
searches necessary to the ps 
the information as to the office 
as to all matters which go int 
action for which he will be res 
do not have to argue that to me 
So that however skillful or ak 
bassador or minister may be, » 
get rid of the necessity for a sta 

“What should that staff con 
course it should consist of men 
natural aptitude and knowle 
guages. I think our ministers g' 
the languages. Certainlytherem 
onewho knows the languages of t 
where they are, and who knowt 
tory, knows all those things 
stitute the common law of an 
department. I mean by that t 
things that have been done— 
the hundreds of interviews, the 
of attitudes, disclosures of moti 
tions of personalities. . . . To 
these results you must have mex 
and unless you provide for thec 
would happen to a young ma 
the service?” 


The Salary Rang 


“T speak now candidly and 
you: What do you offer to a 
who has no fortune, who A 
given abilities and a desire to sii 
interested in international reli) 
has the qualifications that co) 
specializing in history, in langu} 
study of world politics? What 
him to enter upon a diplomatic) 
when all that he sees before hin 
at a maximum of $4000? "He 
ever, that by having an Exect 
keen for the service of the coun 
have a remote chance to get 
ment as minister. He may gél 
the main he cannot look fo 
and, otherwise, he has got the 
$4000... . 3 

“‘T do not go at all upont 
men of spirit, of high i 
influenced by money or m 
tions. It would be a sad d 
try if our best young 
ambition. It is not true th 
other ambition. Of co 
compete with what engi 
or what the practice of la 
the practice of medicine w 
brightest minds. It would | 
tempt a thing of that so 
try has always been abl 
best blood to a considera 
of the desire for distinct 
cultural opportunities, 
that are congenial; becau! 
public service that a techn 
of a professional sort or 
not satisfy. » 

“That is the reason why d 
generation or two generations 
ica has jumped forward, wheng: 
have been developed, 
has expanded in every W 
had men in the schools, in 
various activities where pec! 
siderations were not dominan 
our colleges have had 
exigency; they have had to rd 
salaries. Our universities have? 
it. We have had, in various W 
the higher expense and the in¢} 
petition under conditions at th! 

“What is necessary to 
assurance that he will be abla 
live, that he will be able to 
that he will be able to 
according to reasonable and mi 
ican standards? Is it too much 
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at this time? Well, if 1 thou/! 
have to argue that question, | 
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It cannot be possible that I 
this—that for a man who h 
career, who year after 
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long service. It runs dov 
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ibition, the qualifications, the 
ork of our young men of families 
who have not tried to add to 
jiary competency, but have 
uilable for public service. I do 
hat we would do today if it was 
‘could draw upon men who not 
the advantages of culture and 
but who have private means 
srd to enter the service and are 
sause of their ability and not 
any fortune they may have. 
edit to them, however, it is a 
ke, utterly undemocratic, for 
ment so to arrange its affairs as 
thers. . . . 

not an extravagant proposal. 
ffort to make reasonable classi- 
ich will give an opportunity, 
; men where experience shows 
tness lies, and next, to make a 
ctive within limits so that those 
he service may feel that if they 
ble and modest they can get 
s our boys want to get along if 
mal; that they can have a fair 
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1as many interesting questions 
of increasing the salaries of sec- 
ne which has caused consider- 
ion and has brought out a num- 
d opinions is the clause which 
the interchange of the diplo- 
msular services—that is to say, 
vent by which men entering the 
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Under the provisions of this 
lomatic and consular services 
m as the Foreign Service of the 
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‘omats and Consuls 


onsiderable distinction between 
nches of the work. Both are 
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been confined tothe diplomatic, 
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asular representatives. Of the 
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average American young man 
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y demands a certain social ex- 
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ill remains in diplomatic inter- 
at deal of form and ceremony 
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it; and it must be admitted 
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-even a liking for such things— 
kely to be bored and awkward 
‘oundings. It can hardly be 
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/ount of traditions than actual 
confines one to a certain group 
‘certain things. 
ay in the diplomatic serv-~ 
zations that do not exist to 
atfor a consul. He must keep 
se, he must entertain, he must 
lerable portion of his time to 
s of life through which he 
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“nee in the two services is less 
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“he secretary has a position at 
€as the consul has not. This 
Somewhat difficult for Amer- 
d. Two men coming from 
n, the same social class, hav- 
at the same college, may 
le capital, and the one in 
we all the advantage of a 
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wide social entrée where the consul will 
have comparatively none. This distinction 
has often caused considerable ill feeling — 
it is even at times exceedingly embarrassing; 
but it has to be accepted as a fact in those 
older countries that have built up class 
differences which do not exist with us. 

The present consul-general to London, 
Mr. Robert Skinner, made some interesting 
remarks on the foreign service when dis- 
cussing the Rogers Bill. He said: 

“This bill is a business bill. Its out- 
standing purpose is to protect, encourage 
and assist our commercial and other 
business relations abroad, which are so inti- 
mately intertwined with our political rela- 
tions as to be practically inseparable. It 
attempts to provide a better business or- 
ganization of our foreign service. . . . 
It gives the Executive power to cut out 
duplication and to codrdinate various ac- 
tivities, and it lays the foundation for a 
trained personnel from whom the President 
can draw, if so disposed, those higher diplo- 
matic officers who, under the Constitution, 
can be named by him as he deems best. I 
frankly say, as one of the men from the field, 
that we hope in time he will find it to his 
advantage and convenience to select those 
higher officers from the trained service. ... 

“Tt introduces one novel administrative 
feature, not novel in the practice of other 
countries but in our own; and it is the vital 
feature of these proposals. That feature is 
the destruction of the wall now existing be- 
tween the diplomatic and consular branches 
of the service—a perfectly useless wall, the 
only obvious effect of which is to tend to 
create a caste among officeholders, a wall 
which prevents your diplomatic secretaries 
from obtaining a working knowledge of 
business affairs, prevents your consuls from 
obtaining an insight into the processes of 
central governments, and deprives the Secre- 
tary of State from employing available 
talent where it may most usefully be 
applied. . 

“The men now in office cannot be changed 
in their characters or habits of thought by 
this or any other bill. You are legislating 
only incidentally for them. But ten or 
fifteen years from now, if this bill passes, 
you will have created a new, a more efficient 
class of public servant, true to type, like 
the splendid fellows who come out of the 
military and naval academies; men who, 
while possessing a proper appreciation 
of the amenities of life, will also have an 
equal appreciation that ours is a business 
country, with whose varied concerns they 
will be familiar and capable by their habits, 
instincts and desires of giving such assist- 
ance as a well-conceived foreign service 
may render. ... 

““Now you are not going to find men of 
this sort full-grown, like Jove. Perhaps 
there was a time when our foreign represent- 
atives, being amiable and intelligent, were 
adequate to every probable situation. I 
can recall the sign on my own door twenty 
years ago—Office Hours Ten to Twelve and 
Two to Four—and not much going on, at 
that. It is different now. I remember 
hearing Mr. Page in London, shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, exclaim almost 
pathetically that his predecessor had had 
a very good time.”’ 


Ambassador Davis’ Advice 


“Of course they had a very good time,’ 
said he; ‘but they had no work to do.’ 

“And there you have the key to the need 
of this bill. There is work to be done, and 
somebody must do it, or try to do it, and it 
is for you to decide whether it shall be well 
done or indifferently done or poorly done.” 

A former ambassador to Great Britain, 
Mr. John W. Davis, in speaking in favor of 
the Rogers Bill, said: 

“Speaking generally, of course, the dip- 
lomatie branch of the foreign service is the 
first line in the country’s defense, and the 
consular is the spearhead of the country’s 
trade. I am quite aware of the fact, 
and I assume we are all aware, that the 
man on the street really does not appreciate 
the importance of either of these services. 
Speaking from my experience in Congress, 
and subsequent service in the executive 
department and in the diplomatic corps 
itself, you constantly run into the most 
astonishing ignorance of what the service 
is, its importance, or what it really means. 

“There is a prevailing impression, I 
know, that the diplomat’s chief duty is to 
attend pink teas and escort dowager duch- 
esses around at ceremonial occasions. Most 
people think that the consul does not come 
into action until somebody gets arrested in 
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the port in which he happens to be residing. 
I am sure that is a quite prevalent point of 
view. . . Manifestly, if we are to get 
good men in the service and hold them after 
they get there, we must set them to work 
under conditions that are agreeable, that 
will stimulate their personal ambition, and 
that will induce them to remain in the serv- 
ice after] they have had the experience 
which makes them valuable. 

“Over and over again, while I was in 
London, young men and good men in the 
diplomatic service would come to me in 
great personal concern and ask me frankly 
whether I thought they ought to stay in the 
service. I always asked them what their 
financial condition was. If I found that 
they had no, or at best meager, resources 
beyond their official salary, I told them 


_with great regret that I thought they were 


doing an injustice to themselves, and that 
at the earliest opportunity they ought to 
leave the service and get into something 
that was not a blind alley. I did that be- 
cause I felt that the time would come when 
they would want to marry, in the normal 
course of affairs, and would have children 
to take care of; and I knew they could not 
hope to raise a family on the salary they 
were receiving, and that the time would 
come, as it comes to all men who stay too 
long on salaries, when they would find it 
difficult to get away and would drag out 
the rest of their lives in discomfort to them- 
selves and discomfort to their families.’ 

Nothing could furnish a more complete 
answer to those young Americans who wish 
to enter the diplomatic service of their 
country, and yet must rely upon their Gov- 
ernment to furnish them with a living wage, 
than the remarks of these experienced men. 
The hope of making the foreign service a 
career apparently lies in the passage of the 
Rogers Bill. 

Many young men have asked how they 
should go about preparing for the diplo- 
matic and consular service. There are 
special courses in most of our larger universi- 
ties. George Washington University and 
Georgetown University have extensive 
courses on this subject; the American Uni- 
versity has a course; Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, I understand, have special 
courses; the University of California offers 
an elaborate course; in fact,itisnot atalla 
difficult matter to find opportunities for 
obtaining instruction in those subjects 
required by the Department of State. 


Foreign Service Examinations 


As for the examination, the pamphlet 
issued by the Department of State entitled 
American Diplomatic Service, which can be 
obtained upon request, includes informa- 
tion for applicants as follows: 

“Diplomatic-service examinations to ob- 
tain candidates for possible appointment 
as third secretaries are not held at stated 
times, but only when the needs of the serv- 
ice require. These examinations are held in 
Washington only. No one may be exam- 
ined who is not specially designated to take 
the examination. Traveling and other per- 
sonal expenses connected with the taking of 
examinations must be borne by the candi- 
dates. A general notice of examinations is 
announced through the public press. No- 
tice is not sent to all applicants individ- 
ually, but only to those designated for 
examination. 

“Blank forms of application for appoint- 
ment may be had upon application to the 
Department of State. Application for ap- 
pointment should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State. They must be made in the 
handwriting of the applicant. An applica- 
tion is considered as pending for a period of 
two years. After such period has elapsed 
without favorable action thereon, another 
application with indorsements will be nec- 
essary to obtain further consideration. 

“Applicants for appointment, in their 


correspondence with the department, should | 


always sign their names as given in their 
applications, without enlargement or con- 
traction. An applicant should be particu- 
larly careful to give his legal residence cor- 
rectly. The department does not undertake 
to determine what an applicant’s legal resi- 
dence is. Originals of all indorsements 
listed in the application must be filed there- 
with, copies thereof not being acceptable. 
Indorsements may not be withdrawn while 
a person remains an applicant, or while he 
is an officer or employe of the Department 
of State. 

““A candidate is not designated for ex- 
amination with a view to his assignment to 
a particular post, or a particular part of the 
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world, but in order to determine his eligi- 
bility for appointment to Class Four. A 
secretary may be assigned to any post 
where, in the judgment of the department, 
his services will best serve the public in- 
terests. : 

“The Government does not maintain a 
school for the training of candidates for the 
foreign service; does not recommend any 
special institution; does not suggest a list 
of books to be studied; does not furnish a 
course of study in any school. 

“No special training is accepted in lieu 
of the prescribed examination, and no trans- 
fers without examination are made to sec- 
retaryships from other branches of the 
government service. 

“The department publishes no list of 
vacancies and is not able definitely to fore- 
cast when vacancies in the service may 
occur. The only set of examination papers 
which can be furnished to applicants is the 
one printed in this pamphlet. Appoint- 
ments of secretaries are made only after a 
physical examination of candidates to de- 
termine that they are physically qualified 
to live in any part of the world. The writ- 
ten language examinations include papers 
in French, German and Spanish only, and 
no other language will be accepted in lieu 
of these. An oral examination is also given 
the candidate in the language selected by 
him in his written examination to test his 
ability to converse in that language. He 
may also present in his oral examination 
any other language with which he may be 
familiar. ; 

“Dependent upon the number of candi- 
dates, the examinations last from three to 
six days. The written part of the exam- 
ination covers a period of two days of six 
hours each. The first two subjects are 
given on the first day, and the remaining 
subjects on the following day, probably in 
the order presented in sample examinations 
in this pamphlet. The ratings in the vari- 
ous parts of foreign-service examinations 
are not published or furnished to candi- 
dates, the only figure given out being the 
general average received by successful can- 
didates, this figure being given such candi- 
dates when they are notified that they have 
passed the examination.” 

After this general information follows a 
list of questions suggestive of those com- 
prised in the examinations. The first subject 
is international law; the second, diplomatic 
usage; the third, modern languages; the 
fourth, natural, industrial and commer- 
cial resources and commerce of the United 
States; the fifth, American history, gov- 
ernment and institutions; the sixth, mod- 
ern history—since 1850—of Europe, South 
America and the Far East. At first glance 
this list seems rather formidable; but to a 
college graduate, even to a man who has 
made the best of a high-school education, 
this impression will not last long. 


Duties of a Commercial Attaché 


Perhaps the only two really unfamiliar 
subjects are international law and diplo- 
matic usage, for almost everyone who has 
gone to school at all has a smattering of 
some modern language, some idea of Amer- 
ican and European history, some conception 
of the resources of the United States. 
So, on the whole, it would seem that with 
a year’s preparation, concentrating on in- 
ternational law and modern world politics, 
one should have no difficulty in passing the 
examinations. 

Another phase of the foreign service 
which should be interesting to all young 
Americans is that branch which has to do 
with our commercial relations with foreign 
countries, which is not a part of the Depart- 
ment of State, but is under the direct con- 
trol of the Secretary of Commerce. This 
trade service is now organized under the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and, since the war, has developed into one of 
the most important parts of our foreign 
service. Practically every embassy and le- 
gation now has its commercial attaché and 
trade commissioners, and the work carried 
on by them is not only extremely interest- 
ing but of tremendous value to our country. 

The British have been perhaps a little 
more interested in this branch of foreign 
service than we have; in fact, they are 
much more inclined to develop closer rela- 
tions between the head of the mission—that 
is to say, the ambassador or minister—and 
the commercial attaché than we are. Not 
only do ack see that he has every op- 
portunity afforded him for obtaining valu- 
able information, but they also see that he 
has the proper social entrée—always an 


important phase of foreign life. It; 
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described as follows: 
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Department of Commerce 
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The Diplomat's Wife 
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to it who will be of immense 
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American girl be willing to do 
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dinner. No, they would not observe Roman 
customs if they were as silly as that. No 
amount of talking had any effect upon 
them—such as when in Rome do as the Ro- 
mans do; while in a foreign country, follow- 
ing the etiquette of that country is only 
courtesy, whether we privately consider it 
idiotic or not. 

But my efforts were of no avail; they 
soon left in disgust, complaining bitterly of 
the fact that I had become so Europeanized 
that no one would ever take me for an 
American. 

I do not see that observing the customs 
of a foreign country necessarily expatriates 
one; and surely we are just as intolerant of 
those people who come to America and try 
to force European customs on us as they are 
with us when we refuse to accept their 
formalities. 

Of course, I admit that one does not 
have to go to an extreme and adopt every- 
thing, whether we approve of it or not. No 
one who arrives in Turkey feels it an ob- 
ligation to acquire a family of seventeen 
wives in order to become persona grata. 
Surely we shall lose none of our American 
characteristics in refraining from an at- 
tempt to revolutionize the whole social fab- 
ric of a European capital when we arrive in 
it—a social fabric which, incidentally, is a 
few centuries older than our own. 

The reputation of our missions is often 


made by some member who feels it his | 
or her duty to spread American customs | 


broadcast, even against the wishes of the 
people among whom the mission is situated. 


The story is told of one minister’s wife who | 


said she would not change her custom of 
having supper at night just to please the 
diplomatic corps; she had always had sup- 
per at six o’clock and she was going to con- 
tinue to have it at that hour; those who 
came to the legation could call it dinner if 
they wanted to, even though they had 
scrambled eggs and fried ham and a good 
big cup of coffee served right along with the 
other things. 


A Message to Carry 


Another lady became famous because 
she insisted upon doing her marketing on a 


bicycle; another made a somewhat unusual | 


reputation for herself by asking a queen 
how her husband was getting along. When 
the queen replied that His Majesty the 
King was quite well, and then asked the dip- 
lomat’s wife how her husband was, the 
American lady was quick enough to see the 
point and replied with dignity that His 
Excellency the American Ambassador was 
never better. Another gave a rather un- 
usual impression of the way American 
women dressed by appearing at a ball 
clothed in an American flag covered with 
edelweiss—the former to show from which 
country she came, the latter to denote that 
her last post had been Switzerland; and 
still another, whose knowledge of French 
was somewhat limited, in explaining that 
every American woman prepared herself 
for some sort of profession, was asked what 
hers was, and replied, ‘“‘ Moi, je suis nour- 
rice.” 

Foreigners have a good deal of fun re- 
counting stories about us—more, I’m sure, 
than ever reach our ears; but we can tell 
just as many about them. There are just 
as many provincial types among the diplo- 
mats of other nations as there are among 
ours. 

On the whole, we have much more to be 
proud of than ashamed of. 


Some have complained that I have writ- | 
ten only of the pleasant side of diplomacy; | 
that I have left out all the disagreeable in- | 


cidents that must surely be a part of such a 
career, as of every other. As a matter of 
fact, diplomacy probably offers a pleasanter 
and more diverting existence than any 
other career that I can think of; and 
surely, if one views it from a patriotic 
standpoint, nothing could possibly offer a 
higher mission than going out to the na- 
tions of the world and carrying our message 
to them. 

And we have a message to carry—one of 
cheerfulness, eagerness and energy; one of 
good fellowship, helpfulness and equal op- 
portunity; one of clean sentiments, youthful 
simplicity and an extraordinary freedom. 
I have no intention of making the eagle 
scream—he is quite capable of doing that 
unaided—but fourteen years away from 
my own people and my own country have 
made me realize how very lucky I am to 
have been born an American, 

Editor’s Note—This is the twelfth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Richardson. 
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Mean to You 


The Declaration of Independence 
marked the beginning of our history 
as a Nation. Independence means 
self-government, and makes both 
menandnations masters of theirown 
destiny. It can mean that to you. 


Uncle Sam has a safe, sure plan that 
will help you to become financially 
independent—a plan which will pro- 
tect your dollars against loss and 
make them grow. 


Anyone can take advantage of this 
plan. Pay $20.50 now fora $25 Treas- 
ury Savings Certificate and get $25 
at the end of five years. Or pay $82 
now for a $100 Certificate and get 
$100 at the end of five years. Or pay 
$820 now for a $1,000 Certificate and 
get $1,000 at the end of five years. 
You can cash your Certificates at 
any time, if you need the money. 


Sign your own declaration of inde- 
pendence today. Plan to buy as many 
Certificates as you can pay for now. 
Plan to buy oneormoreevery month. 
The booklet, “How Other People 
Get Ahead,” will help you. For it, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Nine Advantages 


I, Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government 
and are absolutely safe. 

Ww 
2. Mature five years from date 
of issue, but may be cashed at 
any time if you need the money. 

w 
3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 

oe 
4. Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 

x 
5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 

* 
6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


7. Cannot be called before 
maturity. 

be 
8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 

* 
9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 
month upon request. 


UNITED STATES - GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS -SYSTE Ri 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 
I. Buy them from the U. S. 
Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
2. Buythem at your Post Office. = Name 


Wat DG. were | + 


Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System, 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me the new booklet, “How Other 
People Get Ahead.” 


at Buy them through your bank Address__ 


or at any Federal Reserve Bank 
or branch. Gi’ 


ae. State__ 
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an YOU PAY 


Squish! Gush! Gurgle! You 
know that sound in your 
toilet tank. Annoying? Yes. 
‘But do you realize that an 
average leak in just one 
closet tank wastes 355 


gallons of water every day? © 


And you pay 


Yes, you pay $25 a year if your 


house is metered. Or 

excessive water tax larg 

of that old, round leakir k 
Totally unnecessary, too, for the » 


gum, so tough yor . play 
all day with it and mot pha 
Guaranteed 3 years 


A little higher ost than the or- 


dinary tank ball, but far the most. 


economical int grun, Guar- 


yet, send us hi 
see that you 
Parabal. 


Woodward Wanger Co. 
hiladelphia® 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 17 Years 


The old, two-piece 
tank ball— doesn’t 
fit. long — doesn’t 
last long. : 


The Mushroom 
Parabal fits like a 
cork-——lasts indefi- 
nitely. 
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OUR FOREIGN CITIES : 


around a small mountain of unfinished 
pants, when suddenly—Bang! Bang! Bul- 
lets spatter the wall. Passers-by dive alertly 
towards doorways. He sees two men dash 
out from a jewelry shop, smoking guns in 
hand, and start blazing away ad lib. It’s a 
hold-up—but what should he know about 
that? He sees those shiny black things in 
the men’s hands spurt flame from a little 
round hole; he hears shouts, screams; a 
blue-coated cop on the job stops in the 
middle of a lunge, plugged straight through 
the midriff; he looks surprised and puts a 
covering hand up to his heart. The thieves 
jump into an automobile and dash off, train- 
ing guns upon the crowd. 

Mamma drags him on, chattering vol- 
ubly; he screws around his neck to take 
another look at the bull. He lies very still 
in a crumpled heap, like papa’s overcoat 
when it slips down from its nail to the floor. 
That bull, mamma informs him, is dead. 
He can never get up and walk any more. He 
screws round his head for a final look. 
Why cari’t he get up? Because he was 
killed by a bullet from that shining little 
thing which spurted that pretty flame. 

The whole affair is over in a minute; but 
while it lasted it was a perfect whiz-bang 
of a reel. And the bull didn’t stop it this 
time as he had with the woman fight. In- 
stead, something had stopped the bull. 
What was it stopped him so quick, right in 
the middle of a leap, and made him look so 
surprised? The child laughs, recalling that 
astonished look of a man suddenly facing 
death. He plods on, still clasping the load 
of pants, his mind visualizing the scene. 
He wishes he could see it again. He wishes 
he could hold in his hand that little black 
shining thing that spurted flame from a 
hole. That night, after supper, he relives it 
again with sister, using a clothespin for a 
gun. He is the hold-up man and sister is 
the cop that gets shot with a big bang-bang. 

Not all the reels in that great vivid mov- 
ing picture of the street which passes daily 
before his eye are such splendid thrillers as 
this; but there are enough. There is the 
bootlegging raid in which they chased each 
other—who chased each other he does not 
know; it is all a vague ‘‘they,” though in- 
stinctively he identifies himself with the 
pursued—up and down dark stairways and 
out across the tenement roofs. And then 
there was that other—a sudden wild 
scream overhead waking him in the dead 
of night; a shot; silence; silence while he 
lay wide-eyed, clutching mamma, who had 
reached out a protecting hand; then tramp- 
ing feet on the stairs past his door, and the 
heavy, unafraid voice of the bull talking an 
unknown tongue. 


As the Twig is Bent 


There was also another reel; but it 
wasn’t so exciting, for there had been no 
killings in that. One morning the street 
suddenly got full of people, men shouting, 
women weeping hysterically; they swarmed 
like angry bees. His mother, hurrying 
along, holding him by the hand, was weep- 
ing with the rest. They crowded in front of 
a house and began to shout and thump on 
the door. Mamma said there was a bad 
man inside who had stolen all their money 
away. Well, why didn’t that bad man dash 
outside with a gun in his hand? Or why 
didn’t they chase him with guns? But 
nothing happened at all. And presently a 
cop shouldered his way through the crowd, 
shouting some words the child could not 
understand, and the mob broke up sullenly 
and went home. Mamma explained that 
the cop said the man wasn’t behind that 
door at all; he had sneaked off on a big ship 
with the money of his mamma and the 
neighbors and sailed away in the night. 

These were his preschool days. A tene- 
ment flat, swarming with children and 


boarders who at night took up every inch’ 


of floor space, stepping over his pulled-out 
trundle bed by mamma on their way to 
their own beds, spread out on chairs, sofas, 
the floor, or even at a pinch the stationary 
kitchen tubs. His escape from this over- 
crowded communal existence was the city 
street; and in the main, those first years, 
he heard very little but his own tongue—in 
the home, on the streets, in the shops and 
in the newspaper from which occasionally 
his brother read aloud scraps at night be- 
fore he himself went out into the street. 
And yet there was another strange pat- 
tern which was constantly ramming into 


(Continued from Page 18) 


this familiar pattern of his little world. 
There were bulls and other people who 
oceasionally walked through his street 
speaking another tongue. Americans. The 
Americans wore strange clothes and spoke 
a strange language that nobody could 
understand, even though you got up quite 
close. The neighbors looked after them 
suspiciously, shook their heads, and winked 
behind their backs at their outlandish 
clothes and talk. Nobody ever told the 
Americans anything when they came snoop- 
ing around to see who shot the cop; they 
shut up like clams and winked behind the 
Americans’ backs—like this. For the Amer- 
icans didn’t belong to his world. They had 
no business down here. 

That was one of the earliest lessons he 
learned—to be suspicious, skeptical, close- 
mouthed to everybody outside his own little 
group. Nevertheless, even before school 
days, he picked up a few of the foreign 
American words. The first one he learned 
was “Sure!” He ripped it out scornfully, 
gleefully, knowingly, at everybody and 
everything. One day, dodging through the 
crowded street traffic, he narrowly avoided 
the crushing wheels of a thundering motor 
truck. 

The irate driver, crashing down his 
brakes, bent far out and bawled, “Hi, you 
little hellion! Do you want to get killed?”’ 

“Sure!” mocked the child, scuttling off. 


Modern Arabian Nights 


And once at the foot of the elevated 
stairway he picked up an American lady’s 
fat purse and stood coolly rifling its con- 
tents when the owner, marking her loss, 
turned back, snatched it from his hand 
and cried out, “You bad, bad little boy! 
De yee know where you'll go when you 

ie?” 

The child, enraged by her tone and the 
words he could not understand, retorted, 
grinning impudently, “‘Sure!’”’ And he ran 
off, shrieking at the top of his lungs, 
“Sure! Sure! Sure!” 

But there is one American institution 
which the child of the foreign quarter loves. 
That institution, it need not be said, is the 
moving-picture theater. For in the ma- 
jority of these film houses in the sections 
which cater to the alien taste—unless there 
be some kind of community or settlement- 
house regulation, which is very rarely the 
case—the pictures are of a type which 
joins naturally into the street-life pattern 
that has already made its impress upon the 
childish brain cells. Not necessarily bad in 
themselves, these plays are often just in- 
credibly cheap, trashy, melodramatic— 
scenes of violence with a moral tacked on at 
the end; crude narratives of crime and 
bloodshed; serials loaded to the guards 
with hold-ups and running street fights; 
wild bad men of the border, sherifis, yelling 
cowboys. Many of them depict a struggle 
against the law; in many the villain is tri- 
umphant until the final reel. 

Seen through the eyes of a child of Amer- 
ican parentage, background and tradition, 
these pictures may be harmless enough, for 
they are realized, so to speak, even though 
the child may be unaware, in their own 
atmosphere and proper historical frame. 
But to the child of the immigrant, with no 
social background of history, and without 
parental guide, these pictures depicting the 
pioneer growth of the country, the mag- 
nificent conquering march of law and order 
over our vast untamed hinterlands, are 
quite another affair. To him they are in 
very truth living, breathing America, here, 
now, as is. 

How should it be otherwise, isolated as 
they are by language and habit, and cut off 
as if they were still in their Old World 
native villages from contact with American 
homes, American modes of thinking and 
ideals? : 

On the radiant square of that silver 
screen they behold American kids—live 
kids of their own age, with American 
mammas and papas, American cats and 
dogs, and Mary the American maid serving 
an American breakfast of grapefruit, while 
papa reads an American newspaper and 
mamma pours the coffee, talking American 
talk which is duly flung on the screen. And 
then, a few minutes later, in another or the 
same reel, they see hold-ups, gun plays, 
hard-boiled outlaws shooting up the town, 
bank and train robbers, stern, ambidextrous 
sheriffs, and scoundrels of low and of high 
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degree—the whole lurid Diamon¢ 
Deadwood-Gap sequence—sprea, 
fore their avid eyes. And all these 
glorious creatures in collision wit 
wear real honest-to-goodnegs | 
pants and shirts, swagger like y 
icans and talk real American tall 
So this is America? Sure, it’s 
kid! Can’t you see it with your, 
Sure, that’s the way Americans | 
wasn’t, would they put it that y 
picture? And to be sure, why shi 
America be the same as their. 
slum street? Why shouldn’t all, 
act like the bootleggers and jj 
venders and hold-up men and bla 
whose ways they already know? 
great lie is forged, and forged by 
logical method of inferring the 
from the known. It is this early 
hension, modeling their condu 
mistaken notion of what Americ 
which is the first step-off into mar 
crimes. es) 
A child sneaks into that palace 
Arabian Nights—the moving-pic 
He gropes his way to a seat, slu 
therein, and straightway is trans 
four or five gripping reels. Thee) 
subtitles are over his head; but 
frenzied fights, the splendid bang 
blinding flashes, the spatter ( 
pierce him through with delight. 
intervenes a long, dull subtitle 
plains that this story is laid in 
ern pioneer days before the ady 
law; it hints that the bold bad 
thorough-paced scoundrel who i 
get his at the hands of the sheriff 
But all this overhead stuff is lo 
Mister Alien. Look at him! Slun 
in his seat he squirms restlessly, 
emnly at the screen, shuts his e; 
them, waiting for the tiresome, 
able symbols to’ pass, and his w 
attitude speaks plainly as words 
Beat it, you old spotty black stf 
wants to look at you? And come a 
fine, big, cross-eyed man witl 
mustache like papa’s and the pi 
popgun that spurts fire!” 


A Matter of Interpreté| 


Aha! There he comes, sneaki 
Indian, revolver in hand. See lie 
Alien sit up with a jerk, eyes ag! 
the bulls have got him tra 
house. But no. Pop! Pop! Bai! 
He’s hit the bull; the bull is dm 
stuff! Hooray! The bold bad ni 
from ambush, leaps to the shef 
and gallops off, leaving little Mi 
trembling with joy, his eyes fix: 
blank screen on which emerges | 
ingless legend: “The next re) 
remarkable serial will appear 
Don’t miss it!” Rea] 

But little Mister Alien is satisit. 
the way life happens in his ‘| 
thrilliest parts are always the cP 
reels. He stumbles out, his heaW 
with delightful sensations, his i} 
the handle of an imaginary dee 
popgun. How easy that bull wit 
Sure, he went down easy! Butol 
act quick, because the bull pais 
gun too. \ 

In Chicago, Pittsburgh and N/ 
visited the moving-picture thea” 
overcrowded foreign sections. || 
did I find a picture that was dow 
moral, vicious or unclean; but 1) 
cheap, flamboyant, and depic 
and lawless conduct that might 
to misapprehensions as to Ami 
and ideals in the mind of an untul 
child. oe 

“The dangers of city life to 
grants,’’ says Professor Common 
be too strongly emphasized. | % 
that the records of the chi 
tions of New York City shi 
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are poverty-stricken are 
parasitic; but they occu 
derland between paras! 
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tinued from Page 74) 
continue parasitic they swell 
the criminal. 
he adds, ‘‘helps. Compulsory 
a fine thing for the immigrant 
-is the community more than 
jat gives the child his actual 
Is and his habits and methods 
in a great city, with its sepa- 
h and poor, this community 
ie slums, with its confusion of 
and the worst of America. He 
ows surprisingly little of the 
schoolbooks describe. The 
urches, his American employ- 
her parts of the city; and his 
jon is usually left to the school- 
policeman and the politician— 
ften but one generation from 


iy-shaping street life, brushed 
lightly and with many sinister 
yg expunged, is the most pow- 
n the early environment of the 
ld. His heritages, the salient 
ss of his parents, I have de- 
ith elsewhere. To his parents 
with his difficulties, his grop- 
ral confusions, for they know 
his strange New World and its 
himself. Employment for long 
grade work and small pay pre- 
rom taking advantage of edu- 
antages or sharing in any real 
rican life; and moreover, they 
nee, initiative, and are deeply, 
hostile to change. Their shin- 
re patience, obedience, indus- 
ty running into avarice, and a 
itfaith; and in their own land 
te distinctions these virtues 
hrough. Their defects are that 
highly individualized peoples, 
ig with blind, unswerving de- 
aditions, no matter how de- 
ose traditions may prove in 
if circumstances. 


‘cing Bed for Crime 


not, you see, survivors; for 
made of plastic stuff and yield 
) change. And as a consider- 
‘of these good old patriarchal 
‘als with severe parental dis- 
she laying on of hands, abso- 
over courting, working, and all 
od by jobs, and in general strict 
father, the titular god, in mat- 
at and small, no matter what 
‘ome old grouch and tightwad 
rove to be—it can be readily 
it the family stage is set for 
istark tragedy it often is, with- 
brains or sympathetic compre- 
vert catastrophe. For family 
jamong these simple peasant 
altered much from olden days, 
,is a delicate flower which does 
harsh peasant soil. 

1, with the lure of the streets 
> unknown New World calling 
1, this Old World pattern can- 
‘ed down on these youngsters 
entirety; and yet the parents 
violent scenes, recriminations, 
‘ong-arm methods, visits to 
(she court, and even barring of 
; naughty little night gadders 
children are forced out upon 
Neither parent nor child is 
‘me; though undoubtedly the 
telligence of the peasant, his 
nacy, his inability to com- 
: promise or change, added to 
agality, render tragedy almost 
l aspect of the situation, Pro- 
ons writes: 


2z criminality of children of immi- 
ist wholly a product of city life, 
| directly upon the incapacity of 
‘rents to control their children 
Aditions. Boys especially, at an 
espect for the parents who cannot 
age of the community, and who 
id helpless in the whirl of the 
'/istence and are shut up in stores 
« Example after example might 
enement families in which the 
ous peasant laborers—have 
es disgraced by idle and vicious 
d daughters. Cases from chari- 
eshow these up. Even the Jews, 
ar children in lessons of self- 


eet and the rigid home en- 
llaborate to make a forcing 
M2, The Old World pattern of 
2w—or, to be exact, the cheap, 
n which these alien children 
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take to be the real American pattern— 
ram and jam into each other at every angle 
and turn; each family circle becomes a bat- 
tlefield—and happy is that immigrant home 
which: cannot name a victim of this Old 
World-New World clash. 

It should be emphasized at this juncture 
that it is not the better class nationals and 
immigrants, the skilled workers, the mer- 
chants, traders and members of the petty 
bourgeoisie whose children are subjected 
to this terrific strain; for this latter type 
of alien, in the vast majority of cases, does 
not settle down in these foreign-colony 
tenements. He has margins, both material 
and mental, and a far greater degree of in- 
dividuality and enterprise; and so he finds 


.a home in a better neighborhood, makes 


friends with the residents, and mingles 
almost immediately with the great Amer- 
ican stream. And this, of course, is the 
proper, normal transitional road which all 
alien children should travel. 

Unfortunately, this normal mode of 
transition, the settling of alien families in 
the midst of American neighborhoods, is 
not possible with peasant immigrants who 
have been accustomed to live in small, in- 
timate, face-to-face groups and to have 
their conduct and morals and modes of 
thinking predetermined by these groups. 
It is natural and inevitable that they should 
continue that group association in America, 
for it is what gives them a sense of self- 
respect, solidarity, satisfaction of their egos 
and a feeling that they are worth while. 
Thus the necessity of the parents for this 
communal life becomes the instrument of 
damnation for their children. 

In Old World Traits Transplanted is 
given an illuminating instance of the colli- 
sion of these two patterns and the family 
split which ensues. A Yiddish mother 
grieves over her wayward daughter. 

“My daughter,’’ she says, ‘‘came to 
America, but she did not meet with luck; 
and it happened that our condition im- 
proved, so we wrote to our child to come 
home. We wrote one letter after another 
and we begged her to return, but she did 
not want to. She wrote that she liked 
America and she did not even think of 
returning home.” 

And so they followed her to the new land. 
The plaint continues: 

“But soon I realized that my big pretty 
daughter is not the girl I knew; she has 
changed entirely. During the few years 
that she was here without us she became 
a regular Yankee and forgot how to talk 
Yiddish. When strange people come to us 
my daughter will not say a single Yiddish 
word. So I ask her, ‘Daughter of mine, 
talk Yiddish to me and I will understand 
you.’ She says that it is not nice to talk 
Yiddish and that I am a greenhorn. And 
that is not all. She does worse things. She 
does all the things that I do not want, that 
cause me the greatest heartache. And she 
argues with me. She says that because I 
and my husband are pious and have a 
Jewish home, she can never invite a boy 
acquaintance to her house; she is ashamed. 
She makes fun of me and her father. She 
calls us greenhorns and is ashamed of us. 
Once I saw her standing on the stoop with 
a boy, so I went up to her and asked her 
when she would come up and eat something. 
She did not even reply, and later when she 
came up she screamed at me because I had 
called her by her Jewish name. But I can- 
not call her differently. I cannot call her 
by her new name.” 


Old Versus New 


Here is a very clear example of the 
warring of the two patterns. The mother 
cannot change her Old World habits and 
religious customs, even to the extent of com- 
promising on a new name before strangers. 
The daughter, on the other hand, with her 
false assumption that she has become 
Americanized simply by changing her 
name, putting on American clothes and 
talking American talk, has thrown over- 
board the fine Old World virtues of filial 
love, obedience, and the tenets of her faith, 
and yet has nothing solid or characterful of 
the new to put in their place. Her fate in 
such conditions, unless sheer blind luck 


intervenes, is almost as certain as that of a. 


man who, unable to swim, discards his life 
preserver and jumps overboard in mid- 
ocean. 

Still another example of parental inability 
to control the children in city life—a woman 
writes to her sister: . 

Dear Sister: I write as to a sister and I com- 
plain as to a sister about my children from the 
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old country—those three boys. They will not 
listen to their mother. If they would listen 
they would do well with me. But no, they wish 
only to run everywhere about the world, and 
I am ashamed before people that they are so 
bad. They arrived—from the old country— 


and I sent them to school because it is obliga- | 


tory to send them; if you don’t do it the teacher 
comes and takes them by the collar. So they 
have been going, but the oldest was annoyed 
with the school. ‘‘No, mamma, I will go to 
work.” . . . I got certificates for the two 
oldest ones—‘‘Go, if you wish.’”’ They worked 
for some time, but they got tired of work. One 
went with a Jew to ramble about corners and 
for some days was not to be seen; I had to go 
and search for him. The worst one of them all 
is Stach; the two others are a little better. 
They were good in the beginning, but now they 
know how to speak English and their goodness 
is lost. 

I have no comfort at all. . . . Stach has 
been bad, is bad, and will be bad. So long as 
he was smaller he remained more at home. I 


begged him, ‘‘Stach, remain more at home with | 


” 


your mother.”” No, he runs away and loafs 
about. Well, lethimrun. . . . Hecanread, 
write and speak English quite like a gentleman. 
You say, ‘‘Beat!’’ In America you are not 
allowed to beat; they can put you in prison. 
Give them to eat, and don’t beat—such is the 
law in America. Nothing can be done; if he 
is not good of himself, he is lost. 


Too Rapid Transition 


Here again is revealed the disaster of too 
rapid transition—the throwing away of 
old ideals of conduct with no knowledge of 
the real inner standards of the new, and 
relying on the life of the streets to furnish 
a competent model. The boys, naturally, 
escape more quickly than the girls from the 
restraints of home. For one thing, the 
latter are held more tightly and expected 
to work until marriage and contribute their 
earnings to the upkeep of the home. Upon 
this industrial phase Miss Odencranz, in an 
investigation for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, writes: 


The younger generation goes to school, but 
the parents who had spent their early youth in 
Europe, where compulsory education is still 
in its infancy, were in many cases unable to 
read or write. Failing to appreciate the value 
of education, they often kept their children 
home on the slightest pretexts, and no effort 
was made to keep the children in school longer 
than the law required. When the child reaches 
fourteen, it is asked to contribute a few dollars 
toward the family budget. The boys’ 
wages were irregular, but this was not all the 
fault of industry. Some of them were shift- 
less—loafers and ne’er-do-wells. The boys 
usually paid board, possibly about one-half 
their wages or less, and kept the remainder for 
their own purposes. The fathers also made cer- 
tain reservations in contributing to the family 
budget. ‘‘They don’t give all they make,” the 
wives explained. ‘‘Women don’t expect it; 
they’re men.” 

But, on the other hand, it is assumed as a 
matter of course that the girls shall hand in 
their pay envelopes intact—and they do. Thus, 
unlike many of her sisters of other races, these 
women, by going out to work, do not achieve 
that economic independence which is often 
thought to be the chief motive in impelling 
modern women to take up a gainful occupation. 
The girl takes her bread winning more seriously 
than does her brother, who for the most part 
is only too ready to throw over his work on 
slight provocation and loaf around on the plea 
that he cannot find his own kind of work. 


After they have reached working age, the | 


boys are free to come and go as they wish and 
to spend money without question as to the pur- 
poses to which it has been put. They are their 
own masters, and often the family does not 
know the details of their lives, either at work or 
at play. The result of this freedom is not always 
fortunate. A number of the men in the group 
investigated became shiftless ne’er-do-wells, 
and several younger boys got themselves into 
scrapes with gangs which landed them in the 
reformatories. Only one family in forty-eight 
spent any part of its money on education. It 
was felt that as soon as legally possible the 
child must go to work, 


This report might well stand for all the 
peasant immigrant groups, for it very 
fairly represents their attitude on the 
equality of the sexes. The girls are more 
strictly held than the boys, and thus less 
exposed to corruption from the life of the 
streets. 

It is in this transitional period, with the 
Old World pattern of conduct ripped and 
torn away and contemptuously flung over- 
board, together with the solid Old World 
virtues of honesty, industry, thrift, and with 
no new ideals to take their place, that these 
children of alien peasants come to the cross- 
roads of crime. 
nate sanity of life itself, to the profound 
constructiveness of evolutionary law, that 
far more of these youngsters with shallow 
brainpans, with emotions unleashed and 
old landmarks and guides of conduct washed 


And it is due to the in- | 
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Every ideal motion 
picture program should 
contain a good comedy, 
just as every worth-while 
drama contains its ‘“com- 
edy relief’’. 


The EDUCATIONAL PIC- 
TURES program for the 
season just beginning will 
include the cream of 
two-reel comedy enter- 
tainment. Many of these 
pictures are sure to be 
finer amusement than 
the longer features on the 
same program. 


Watch for the new 
Christie Comedies, Mer- 
maid Comedies (Jack 
White Productions), 
HamiltonComedies, Jack 
White Comedy Specials, 
Tuxedo Comedies and 
Juvenile Comedies. 


You will find keen enjoy- 
ment, too, in such fine 
shorter picturesasCameo 
Comedies, Lyman H. 
Howe’s Hodge-Podge, 
Wilderness Tales by 
Robert C. Bruce, the 
“Sing ThemAgain’’ series 
and the twice-a-week 
news reel, Kinograms. 


All will carry the EDvu- 
CATIONAL PICTURES 
trade-mark on the film 
and on lobby displays. 


When You See This 
Sign, Go In - - - 


It’s the Sign of a ° 
Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, INc. 
E.W. HAMMONS, President 
Executive Offices, New York 
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fake Advantage 
Va Ok: this’ 
Decorating Service 


—= 

(yes decorating department is 
waiting for the opportunity to 

esse* help you with the painting and 

decorating of your home. 


All that you need to do is to check 
the coupon below and return it to us, 
as there is no charge for this service. 


Then an experienced decoration de- 
signer will study the various possibili- 
ties of finishing your house. 


Color combinations will be chosen for 
the exterior of your house which will 
add to its architectural beauty. Inte- 
rior finishes will be suggested for every 
room, so that your home will have 
that charm and harmony, which ex- 
press your individuality. 


At the time we send you our color 
recommendations, we will tell you the 
store where you can purchase all ma- 
terials needed. This store will be glad 
to give you the names of several paint- 
ers who can do the work in a capable 
manner, so you will be relieved of all 
bothersome details. 


Take advantage of this decorating ser- 
vice whether you intend to paint and 
decorate your entire house, or merely 
to redecorate one or two rooms. 


Just mail the coupon today. 


THE LowE BROTHERS COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


No one varnish can be 
best for all purposes. 
For that reason there 
are four Neptunite 
Varnishes—Floor, 


Spar, Interior and 
Rubbing—each one 
fulfilling a specific 
need. Neptunite Var- 
nishes beautify and 
protect, dry hard and 
stay hard, never turn 
white and are un- 
SS usually durable. 


SSS eee 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I am thinking of painting and would like to take advan- 
tage of your decorating service. I am particularly interested in the items 


checked below. 


ut 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


CINew house [Exterior of house CLiving room CDining room 
OkKitchen C1 Bathroom (Bedroom 
Name 
98 
Address : 
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out, do not crash upon the rocks. Enough 
do—more than enough, more than the 
community can afford. For it goes without 
saying that there may be magnificent hu- 
man stuff in some of these foundered kids. 

For example, a girl sneaks off to the 
movies with her gentleman friend; her 
father, a crusty old peasant, inflexible as 
pig iron, bars the door; the girl is squarely 
up against the alternative of spending the 
night in the street or with her beau; she 
chooses first the former, then eventually 
the latter, but without the formality of the 
wedding ring. Thenceforth her fate may be 
summed up in the old phrase, Facilis de- 
scensus Averni. Or there may be men 
boarders in the flat, forever under foot. And 
one day, in that flat, a marriage feast is 
celebrated—with wine. In the course of a 
month or so father turns his girl out upon 
the streets. These are little vistas down 
hell. They are the outer vestibule of cor- 
ruption and crime. 

Upon no one feature of this situation can 
we place the finger and ‘state firmly, “This 
is the chief cause of deterioration; elimi- 
nate this factor and all will go well.” For 
the mischief of life is that qualities which 
are good and benign in one set of circum- 
stances are absolutely destructive in a dif- 
ferent set, like electrical power misapplied; 
and the utmost we can say is that the Old 
World pattern out of which these peasants 
fashioned a comparatively happy existence 
is the very pattern which, in the new en- 
vironment, destroys them and their off- 
spring. The long and the short of it is that 
for the intense modern industrial struggle 
they are unfit. Not superficially unfit, for 
they have muscle and brawn to sell; but 
fundamentally, psychically, socially unfit. 
That is the root of the whole trouble, and 
not to admit it frankly, but to go around 
Robin Hood’s barn seeking palliative reme- 
dies which do not remedy, is simply to mark 
time. 

On the question of crime among the 
children of the foreign-born, Professor 
Commons writes: 


Statistics reveal that the foreign-born show 
an actually lower rate of criminality than the 
total native-born. This is true, for immigration 
now excludes criminals. But the native-born 
children of immigrants show a proportion of 
criminality—5886 per million—much greater 
than that of the foreign-born themselves— 
3270 per million—and 70 per cent greater than 
that of children of native parents. So the 
tendency to crime among juveniles, instead of 
being less for children of the foreign-born, is 
nearly twice as great as that of children of 
American parentage. 


The comment of Mr. Jett Lauck throws 
light upon a particular department of vice. 

“The investigations of the United States 
Immigration Commission,’’says Mr. Lauck, 
himself a member of that commission, ‘‘seem 
to show very clearly that the keepers of 
disorderly houses and those most actively 
engaged in the work of procuring inmates 
for those houses, in this country and abroad, 
are either aliens or the children of aliens.” 

Ex-Commissioner Todd, of Ellis Island, 
in a recent statement dwelt on another 
phase of unfitness. 


Who’s Who in the Institutions 


“Our asylums,”’ he said, “‘are filled with 
the foreign-born and their children. In 
New York State, 46 per cent of the insane 
in institutions are of foreign birth. Is that 
a fair charge against the taxpayer? Sup- 
posing it is, does it not clearly demonstrate 
the need to refuse further admission to the 
mental defectives of other countries? Then 
there are the border-line cases. The doctors 
tell us these are the most dangerous. You or 
I might not notice a border-line case. We 
might not see anything wrong about him, 
whereas we would detect the out-and-out 
mental defective or the insane. And that 
border-line case conceivably would marry, 
and there would be children who would in- 
herit his weakness, probably in an aggra- 
vated form.” 

That the above official statements are 
only too lamentably true is proved by the 
appalling roll call of foreign names in our 
state prisons, reformatories and criminal 
dossiers at police headquarters. 

We come to the question of industry. 
How do these second-generation youngsters 
make out as workers? How do they tally 
up with their peasant parents, the common 
laborers, privates in the vast pick-and- 
shovel army who, sluicing into this country 
by millions during the last generation, have 
built up industry to its present high pin- 
nacle of prestige, and pulled out, on the 


Sep tembe 


whole, precious little for themseh 
sowed, others reaped; and th 
merciless evolutionary logie 4 
whosoever hath, to him shall beg 
whosoever hath not, from hin 


that, moreover, they seem to fee 
to the foreigners who do; therefc 
American to perform manual labcs 


manual labor, means nothing to :: 
low brainpans. j 


The Attitude Toward Vs 


The way they figure it is thail 
birds are those who get the wit 
from the darn-fool early riser. 
in wait for the early risers with a 
feeling against manual labor as ( 
un-American and beneath the | 
a freeborn citizen of a great rel 
growing throughout the country) 
and bounds. It arises from a nic 
tion as to what constitutes oT 
and freedom, inside a democra( 
Partly, it is due to the European § 
vention that a gentleman doesn ¢ 
work, If 

‘“‘And in America,” as one olp 
neatly put it, ‘every man is a gele 

Largely, however, it is a prodi 
own crazy breakneck speed. Noby 
to pay the price of the hard, grin: 
that’s necessary to arrive, but of 
rive. I sought to check up this’ 
angle of the industrial situation 
what was the actual experience of 
intendent of a large steel concern: 
burgh in hiring offspring of thi 
born. I quote directly from the # 
of my notes: ‘ \ 

“You want to know what 1 thin 
second-generation lads? Well, I'll 
In my opinion, America is slip 
not like it used to be; neither in inj 
out. Nobody these days wants to wit 
I worked thirteen years in this m) 
hours a day, seven days a week, Su: 
holidays and Fourths of July, witho 
starting in at thirty-five cents a day 
a week—out of which I paid my mou 
a week for board; and you bet she !! 
me if I didn’t ante up—before I 
where I’msitting now. The old-tim 
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to climb up and do better than ‘of 
The other day that father came Into) 
and asked me to find a job for = 
Sure!’ I said. ‘T'll find the, 
Glad to for his father’s sake. We*. 
in and teach him a trade so te 
down good money. Want him 
chinist? j 
‘The father hemmed and h 
got out that he guessed friend 
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42 for “An Auto 
‘aphy.” This new 
(4 er booklet, sent free 
‘mest, will grip you 
%'ts human interest, 
matter what car 
you drive 
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T IS now an established engineering 

fact that the springs of even the finest 
car are better springs if their action is 
scientifically controlled. 


No leaf springs independently can 
save the car and passengers from the 
effect of all those thousand-and-one ir- 
ritations which every road and boule- 
vard has to offer; it is too much to expect. 
Hasslers supply just that additional 
luxury—that finishing touch. in riding 
comfort. 


asslers 


More than a million motor car own- 
ers are enjoying the benefits of Hasslers. 
In fact one car out of every ten in use 
today is Hassler-equipped. 


Hasslers soften the journey and 
lengthen the life of the car. A good car 
without them is a better car with them. 
One ride shows the difference. And in- 
cidentally, a year’s use proves Hasslers 
reduce the cost of maintenance. 

Hassler service is universal. Distrib- 
uting offices in all large cities. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 


Robert H. Hassler, Inc. 


Let the Hartford 


insure your 
Salesmen’s Samples 


Your salesmen’s samples travel contin 
uously. ‘They are subject to loss by fire, 
collision, and other hazards of trans- 
portation. They should be insured. 


Ask any Hartford agent to tell you 
about the broad protection offered by 
Hartford Salesmen’s Samples Insurance 
and the many other forms of insurance 
sold by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Every Hartford policy is backed by 
a century’s record of promptness and 
fairness in the adjustment of losses. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
that. ‘He ain’t awful strong,’ he explained. 
‘He ain’t like me,’ 

*“* All right,’ I said; ‘we’ll cut out machinist. 
How about starting him in as cinder snapper?’ 
That’s getting the cinders out of the way. 

“Well, no; son didn’t cotton to a hard job 
like that. He wanted something in the office, 
along with clerks. A white-collar job. 

““But I don’t have many of those jobs,’ I 
explained to him. ‘You know yourself how it 
is. The big leadership jobs the men have to 
fight for, sweat for, climb up from the bottom, 
go straight through the mill. If your son’s got 
guts, he’ll climb.’ 

‘But the old fellow shook his head and went 
away. No use offering a real job to his son. 
He knew it as well as I. And that’s what’s the 
matter with the jazz kids of these old-timers— 
they won’t work. What they want is to raise 
hell, run a fast automobile, wear squeezed-in-at- 
the-waist coats, silk socks and fancy sport 
shoes, and manicure their nails. They won’t 
give themselves to their jobs as in the old days. 
Rough hands, broken nails, on your feet long 
hours at back-breaking tasks—for in the early 
days we didn’t have all these mechanical de- 
vices such as overhead cranes for lifting heavy 
weights—you won’t find the lads of today 
standing that kind of a gaff. And yet some- 
how we came through. 

“But now _we’re up against the second gen- 
eration, and I tell you it’s something FIERCE. 
And put that in caps, please. The young feller, 
son of the old-timer, goes, we'll say, to school. 
He learns to read, to talk a little smattering 
of politics and sociology, and he gets the notion 
that the world is his private amphitheater, and 
industry and fat old guys like us are his little 
football to kick around as he likes. He’s too 
proud to work, but not too proud to touch his 
old man for the price of cigarettes or to play 
pool. Or he goes and stands on the corner in 
bunches and gangs and tries to dope out some 
scheme of easy money by doing the other guy 
out of his wad. That’s his noble idea. He 
won’t consider for the vulgar fraction of a min- 
ute working for that said wad, so he schemes 
to get it by some other means. False notions. 
Oceans of pride, of cheap independence—but 
not enough gray matter in the little ol’ bean 
to realize you can’t get anywhere on top of this 
earth except by work, except by paying the 
price. That’s fundamental principle—law. _ 

“T could put up with their cockiness; I like 
to see cockiness myself; live, snappy kids sail- 
ing along with their taffrails awash, showing a 
speed that blows the hair off your head—but 
they’ve got to have stuff in their beans. You’d 
better check up with a T-square that nautical 


| figure, but maybe you get what I mean. 


“But these other guys—the everlasting gall 


| of ’em! They-stand on the corners—I’ve seen 


*em standing there a thousand times—and they 
see a worker from the mill drive by in his little 
tin liz, And they say: ‘Gee, look at the big 
fat lobster! He rides and we walk. He ain’t no 
better than us. He ain’t never been to school, 
and yet he rides while we foot it and take his 
dust.’ 

“The man who passed them in his machine 
may be a worker that’s been with us ten or 
twenty years, saved his coin, bought a house in 
the country; and after his day’s job in the mills 
is done, he washes up, changes his clothes, gets 
out his tin lizzie, steps on the gas and drives 
home with the best of them to his wife and his 
kids. You couldn’t tell that guy ‘In a crowd 
from a multimillionaire—for that’s the original 
stuff our multimillionaires are made of, be- 
lieve me. But he doesn’t belong to that 
second-generation gang. A few of those mani- 
cured, fancy-sock sports on the payroll can 
disintegrate a whole plant, pull its work stand- 
ards down.” 

“‘And what is the remedy?” 

“Don’t ask me,” he growled humorously. 
“Ask some of those pedagogue birds. They’re 
running that end of the show. And I'll say 
they’re running it into the ground, the way it 
looks from this chair. But if I were to suggest 
anything, I’d say teach them in school an 
honest respect for their parents, the old-timers 
who’ve Hel ned to put American industry on the 
map; and, second, teach them an honest re- 
spect for work, and especially manual work— 
the kind that gets your hands dirty. Teach 
them you can’t have ease, automobiles, a 
whaling big fat wad without paying for 
them by sweat and toil. The trouble is 
they’ve got the notion that work that’s hard 
on the finger nails carries a social blight. 
They’re spoiled, and doubly spoiled because 
the Almighty docked ’em on gray matter at 
the start.” 


It should be appended at this junc 
ture that for the above situation in- 
dustry has largely itself to blame. In the 
not far remote past, and even in the 
present, if our congressional reports be 
true, some of our greatest industrials 
have aided and abetted the unrestricted 
importation of cheap labor, of raw man 
power, human muscle and brawn, with- . 
out regard to citizenship values or intel- 
ligence; and now industry is reaping the 
reward of such reckless extravagance in 
the shape of prize packages of young in- 
dustrial misfits and good-for-naughts 
which the superintendent ably described. 
Not in England, Germany, France, Italy 
or in any European country do the great 
industrial concerns depend on foreign 


labor*to man their mills; they use their own 
workers and still manage to get results. The 
hour is about to strike when the industrials 
of America will be forced to do likewise, for 
the human wastage and the high cost of the 
old improvident methods are no longer to 
be endured. The immediate advantage de- 
rived from such indiscriminate importation 
is offset by the permanent injury done to 
our democratic institutions and ideals. 
Thus far we have touched lightly on the 
early environment, heritages and certain of 
the criminal and industrial tendencies ex- 
hibited by the second-generation children 
of immigrant peasants living in the foreign 
sections of our great industrial centers. 
Turning away from what appears on the 
surface to be a severe arraignment of the 
second generation, and yet in reality is not 
so, but rather an analysis of underlying 
causes of deterioration—for how shall we 
treat a trouble unless we know something 
of the nature of the disease?—we come to 
the constructive end of the problem, the 
remedy to be applied. What must be done? 


Restriction and Education 


First of all, it now seems pretty clear that 
for some time to come we cannot handle 
more than a very limited percentage of that 
particular type of alien which tends to segre- 
gate in colonies and shows slight powers of 
assimilation. For democracy is not simply 
a magic outer garment to put on; it con- 
sists in training peoples to think and feel in 
a certain fashion, and to submit themselves 
to certain restraints imposed by all for the 
common good. But such training takes 
time; for nobody can it be done overnight; 
and for the peasant who comes from a 
country without self-government, it goes 
without saying that the process of training 
is bound to be more painful and laborious, 
and consume a greater period of time. Such 
being the case, it is self-evident that of 
those who are hardest to train, who show 
least natural aptitude, who fight and kick 
and reject, or are too slow-witted to com- 
prehend, the numbers must be severely 
limited—lest we come in time to be not a 
republic at all but a clinic. Already the 
republic, in these congested foreign cen- 
ters, shows unbalanced, abnormal signs. 
And that is mainly because the flood of 
peasant immigration from Central and 
Southeastern Europe during the past dec- 
ade, both as to quantity and quality, has 
provedextraordinarily difficultto assimilate. 

If we are indeed the melting pot of the 
world, at least we have the right to decide 
what kind of metals shall go into the pot to 
make the best alloy. The fact is our de- 
mocracy is still something of an experimen- 
tal station; we are still too imperfectly 
organized, underfinanced and undermanned 
to handle these peak loads of wretched, 
handicapped European peasants who crowd 
to our shores. We do not succeed, as the 
previous articles in this series have shown, 
in lifting them up to our own standards, 
and inevitably our standards are blurred 
and dragged down. It is much better busi- 
ness from every point of view—save per- 
haps only that of the avaricious mill owner 
who wants to get rich overnight—to take 
on fewer of this particular class and then do 
a better job on them. 

That is Remedy Number One. Remedy 
Number Two deals with the public schools, 
which are our great agencies of Americani- 
zation and more potent than all the other 
organized social forces playing on the im- 
migrant child added together and squared. 
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“The work of the publie seho 
great city like New York,” says Jj 
Commons, ‘“‘cannot be too hi . 
and without such work the gal R 
immigrant child would be dark. Ip, 
children of immigrants are better } 
with school facilities than are the ; 
of native Americans.” ; 
This is due to the fact that the 
of native Americans are scatterer) 
broad area, while the immigrants , 
centrated in the big industrial cente 
the elementary public schools ar}; 
kept up. : 
“Were it not,” he continues, “ 
pulsory education, the child of the: 
would be the helpless victim of ¢ 
rance, the frugality, the industria] 
of their parents. As it is, they dro 
the schools at the earliest age all: 
law, and the hostility of foreigner; 
tective factory legislation and ch; 
laws is as intense as that of the m 
tionary employer.” 
This general statement is up le 
Lauck, in his immigration report, jy, 
he notes that retardation in school! 
alent among the children of the forej\} 
“The highest degree of retardaty 
states, “was among the South | 
48.6 per cent of which show retardj 
the grades. Next céme the Pol, 
48.1 per cent.” : 
The greatest difficulty in the - 
tionalization of these diverse 
is the comparatively high ag 
most of our Central and Sou 
ropean immigrants come to. us; } 
those over twenty-one, and thus pj 
pulsoryschoolage, little can beaccor| 
educationally, though great and p 
efforts have been made, both by p 
private institutions, through night 
Y. M. C. A., settlement and ir 
classes, to get across to them the rut 
of the American point of view. 
percentages of the aliens who atid 
main discouragingly small. | 
But for the alien child of schoolge 
prospects are increasingly bright. Te 
lic day schools, trade, vocational :1 
tinuation schools are practically gia 
to the problem of how best to Ameta 
him. Most of the states are aro | 
to the seriousness of their obligation 
respect and have extensive progm 
Americanization under way. Thela 
here lies in too hasty or drastic aior 
believing that, by the imposition : 


legislative measures and compulsi’s 
tional unity can be achieved. | 
But religion and language are ve\s 
born facts; they cannot be cast asi li 
worn-out pair of shoes. And unm 
mising advocates of force in the mit 
language would do well to recall theis 
of Germany in attempting to SUpSs 
French language in Alsace-Lorrair 
right of peoples to speak their ownol 
and to send their children to pritte 
parish schools where they may recve 
ligious instruction is absolutely indis 
in our democracy—and, moreover,} 
the large an excellent thing. And tlst 
far from obstructing these schooliW 
gather in the children of the nati-b 
should exhibit toward them a broailt 
ant sympathy and codperation, lve 
with common sense, maintaining ™ 
however, the while the equally unquil0 
right on its side to see that scholasti(t@ 
ards in the private or religious insti 
are maintained as high as in those 
lic schools; and, furthermore, to 
that the English language, saveon™ 
matter of religious instruction, 
the medium of instruction in alls 
and that the goal of all schools, 
public or private, be the ineul 
lessons of citizenship here in Am 
Lastly, through her educational 
America must show herself asshet 


great fellowship of democracy, s!™ 
prove to these aliens already Wit)” 
gates that, with good will toward*# 
malice toward none, she stands wie 
make good her world challenge 
government of and by and forfree ® 
is not a mad, hare-brained sehen 
feasible enterprise. 


of articles by Miss Frazer. The nex! 
in an early issue. 


-quality otls to reduce 
RICTION— 
1 enemy of production 
n your plant. 
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yower plant 


NEARCH the world over. 


|} Wherever you find steam cylin- 
ers in operation, you will find oil 
urrels marked— Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 
90-W. 

Ask the maker of your own stationary 
eam engines what is the scientifically cor- 
‘ctoil to use. Nine chances out of ten he 
ill recommend 600-W. Put the following 
destions to your own well-informed 
ngineer: 


here is only one genuine 600-W—Gargoyle 
ylinder Oil 600-W. It has been produced ex- 
asively by the Vacuum Oil Company for more 
‘an 40 years. It is manufactured from a spe- 
ally selected crude petroleum 
7 a vacuum process of dis- 
dation under a standardized 
rmula. 


* * * 


he Vacuum Oil Company 
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JOO W The profit-making 


‘team cylinder oil for your 


What oil atomizes best under the widest 
range of steam pressures and temperatures? 


What oil maintains a tenacious film be- 
tween frictional surfaces and prevents leak- 
age of steam past valves, pistons and gland 
packings? 


What cylinder oil costs less because of 
the low rate of feed required? 


“‘600-W”’ he will almost certainly 
answer. 


produces a complete line of oils to meet correctly 
every lubricating requirement of every type of 
machinery. Our knowledge of machinery is as 
thorough as our knowledge of oils. 

To insure you the full econo- 
mies from the use of Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils, we suggest 
that you allow us to make a 
Lubrication Audit. See details 
in column at right. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-opera- 
tion with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 
survey and record of your me- 
chanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We later specify, in a written 

report, the correct oil and correct 

application of the oil for the effi- 

cient and economical operation of 

each engine and machine. 

This report is based on:— 

(1) The inspection of the ma- 

chines in your plant. 

(2) Your operating conditions. 

(3) Our 57 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating con- 
ditions throughout the world. 

(4) Our outstanding experience in 
manufacturing oils for every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following 
our recommendations in this 
Audit, you install our oils, peri- 
odical calls will be made to see 
that the desired results are con- 
tinued. 


—— — = ==] { 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch 
office. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York Chicago 


(Main Office) St. Louis 
Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee, 
Buffalo Minneapolis 
Rochester Des Moines 
Albany Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas Oklahoma City 
_—— SS 
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j 


**“NORRECT” because it is good 
taste, as well as good sense, to 

carry a Buxton Keytainer. Fash- 
ioned of rich leather and fine gold, 
its beauty as well as its usefulness 
makes it a necessity to fastidious 
people. There isa Keytainer in just 
the style and leather which best 
matches a gentleman’s wallet and 
cigarette case—or a lady’s handbag. 


A KEYTAINER keeps your keys flat, 
orderly and easy to find; and pro- 
tects your pockets and clothing. In 
many styles and prices from 30c. to 
$11; in sizes holding 8 to 16 keys. 
There’s a style, a size, a price that 
you'll like. 


THERE is a special type with a con- 
venient pocket for small important 
papers such as your lodge card. 
All Buxton Keytainers have the 
patented revolving humped hook, 
which prevents the loss of keys and 
makes them easy to turn. 
Organize your keys—protect your 
pockets with a Buxton Keytainer. 
Write for your copy of the illus- 
trated Book of Buxton Keytainers. 
Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 
BUXTON, INC. 
Dept. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
jn Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., 


Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., 
Toronto. 
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BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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having gone for the day. I shall expect 
you in person in my office in thirty minutes, 
with a full statement of your affairs.” 

Bang went the receiver at the bank’s end 
of the wire, and a sudden pallor hit the 
sensitive nose of Sam Black and turned its 
blue to a greenish gray. 

Power—that was the keynote of Tenny- 
son Guldengeld’s existence. Power, and 
somebody to wield it on; else why have 
power? 

It was a puny hand for thunderbolts, and 
a nervous hand, for Tennyson, at twenty- 
eight, was a confirmed neurotic, a hundred 
and nine pounds of petulance, a man like 
a fragile girl, with the pouting lips of a 
spoiled child, and an ego that left him all, 
all alone in a world of infericr minds whose 
only mission was to bear the scourge of his 
gleeful lash. Perhaps it was because he was 
so weak and puny both of soul and body 
that he so loved to inflict pain on those 
stronger than himself—or weaker—but 
whatever it was, it was so apparent in him 
that Sam Black, coming dutifully into 
Tennyson Guldengeld’s private office, after 
being kept waiting twenty minutes for ef- 
fect, took one lock at the fifth vice presi- 
dent and decided that the only course open 
to him was to stall for time, for there would 
be no merey or sane compromise with this 
immature Jupiter. 

“T guess you don’t understand the rela- 
tions of the Farthwide with this bank, Mr. 
Guldengeld,”’ he explained with an attempt 
at an ingratiating smile. ‘“‘We’ve been 
doing business together for a long time, and 
the bank holds my total business for se- 
curity. We extend these loans from time to 
time, as may be necessary, and it has be- 
come so much a habit that when I spoke 
over the phone I did not realize that I 
might be speaking with one who had not 
had the time to take the pains to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
our transactions.”’ 

Very well satisfied with himself after this 
long circumlocution, so couched as to avoid 
giving offense from any angle, Sam Black 
again attempted an ingratiating smile, and 
laid a neat little typewritten statement of 
his financial condition before the young 
financier, and rubbed his hair vigorously 
with his handkerchief; for the heat in this 
office was worse than in his own, and it 
prickled his scalp intolerably. 

“T don’t need this statement; it’s the 
bunk,” said young Mr. Guldengeld, tossing 
it aside contemptuously and pouting his 
girlish lips three successive pouts to make 
his contempt more visible and emphatic. 
“‘T know all about your financial condition, 
Mr. Black. I was in the motion-picture 
business several years. I was assistant 
manager at the Climax; I stepped up to be- 
come general manager at the M. P. C.; I 
stepped up from that to be general mana- 
ger and vice president of the George B. 
Luna Studics; and stepped up from that to 
become an officer of this bank, where I can 
use my knowledge of the motion-picture 
business to the bank’s advantage. I’ve 
been over your affairs thoroughly, Mr. 
Black, and you’re bankrupt in everything 
but the name. You've been doing business 
on a bluff for a couple of years now, and in 
the last year you’ve fallen behind so far 
that you’ll never catch up, unless you have 
some resources that are not visible to me. 
Now what are you going to do about this 
note?’”’ 

The veteran motion-picture magnate 
stared at the boy wonder in marvel. 

“Well, you seem to know all about it, 
Mr. Guldengeld, so you can say as well 
what weshould do as I can,” he said finally. 
“You can’t get blood out of a turnip, you 
know.” 

Alas, he placed too much reliance in that 
well-known natural phenomenon, for Ten- 
nyson Guldengeld, glaring at him in sudden 
nervous dudgeon superinduced by the desert 
wind, suddenly smacked his two puny fists 
on the edge of his desk, and leaning for- 
ward, said with explosive viciousness: 

“No, Mr. Black, that isn’t what we do 
with turnips! We mash ’em! I'll give you 
twenty-four hours to make an acceptable 
settlement on this note or I’ll start fore- 
closure proceedings, on this and other 
demand notes and _ past-due mortgages 
covering the entire Earthwide!”’ 

_ “You'll do a fat lot, you will, you piking 
little upstart!’’ yelled Sam, jumping from 
his chair, and seeing no further need to 
conceal his real disposition. ‘I know your 
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record! You were bought into every posi- 
tion you ever held with your father’s money, 
and you failed at all of them, and any ac- 
tion you take against’ me will be rescinded 
as soon as I get in communication with any 
of the responsible heads of this bank! The 
next time you’re in a position to make me 
trouble, go ahead and do it without bother- 
ing me, because I’m a busy man and have 
enough troubles without being annoyed 
with kids that want to play at being in 
business!”’ 

So saying, Sam Black grabbed his hat 
and his statement and strode out, with his 
nose chisel blue; whereon Tennyson Gul- 
dengeld immediately fell into a fit of pas- 
sionate petulance at being so defied, and, 
deciding not to grant the twenty-four 
hours’ grace that had been so scorned, 
called up the bank’s attorneys and ordered 
a suit in foreclcsure filed at once. Had any 
of the older members of the bank’s firm of 
attorneys been at their desks, they might 
have proceeded in leisurely fashion until 
they had obtained a secret sanction from 
the older heads of the bank; but they, 
having earned their ease, had left early to 
escape the heat in bathtubs and by other 
devices, and only a junior member was 
left; who, being zealous to handle big 
things and make a name for himself, 
grabbed his hat with great enthusiasm in 
spite of the sweltering heat—and the deed 
was done. 

An hour later, as young Tennyson, hay- 
ing closed his bank with due ceremony, was 
about to depart, President Dennison and 
the first vice president, Mr. Blair, and Sam 
Black strode into the office, the first with 
his face pale, the second with his face pur- 
ple, and the third with his face blue, and a 
stormy session began that was to lap well 
over into the night watchman’s trick. 

It was nine o’clock when young Tenny- 
son came home, haggard and disheveled, 
his eyes dull and his lips drooling. On the 
steps of the patio he met his father and 
David Schusshel, friends and cronies for a 
lifetime, and passed them so strangely dis- 
trait that Meyer looked after his son with 
a vague unrest that had been growing less 
vague and more unrestful through the 
years. He had been urging David to stay, 
but now he desisted; and David, who had 
been almost on the point of turning back 
for a game of pinochle, sensed his worry 
and decided to go. 

“Yougave me too good a dinner, Meyer,” 
he declared with great heartiness, intended 
to conceal the fact that he had his own 
opinion of Tennyson, “‘so I guess I'll go 
home and count up my money. You know 
I have to pay you a fortune in a few weeks, 
Meyer. I’m going to lift that whole mort- 
gage on the Luna Studios, and then my 
business is clean. I don’t owe a dollar.” 

“T wish you’d keep the money, David,’ 
urged Meyer. ‘“‘I’d rather have my in- 
terest than my capital any day when it’s 
in such safe hands.” 

“So would I,” laughed David. ‘That’s 
why I’m paying you off.” 

On this the old friends shook hands and 
parted for the night, and Meyer went into 
the house, wondering what new brain 
storm had inflicted his son Tenny, the baby 
of the family. He found his baby waiting 
for him in the library, and that petulant 
person was pacing up and down in a nerv- 
ous fury. 

“Father, it’s a good thing you put me in 
that bank!” he shrilled, shaking a quiver- 
ing finger at the towering, big-boned 
Meyer, who, at his patriarchal age, with 
his broad shoulders and his black whiskers 
and his white teeth, looked far the younger 
and the more fit of the two. ‘“ Your money 
isn’t safe in that bank! Take it out! Sell 
your capital stock and be rid of it!” 

“Well, well,” said the unexcitable Meyer; 
and he lowered his voice with a backward 
glance at the portitres, for there was a 
caller in the cozy little drawing-room re- 
served for intimates of the family. ‘‘Sup- 
pose yourun up and refresh yourself, Tenny, 
and we’ll talk this over quietly by and by.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter for talk; it’s a matter 
for action!’ returned Tenny, his voice 
rising. ‘‘It’s Sam Black, of the Earthwide! 
He’s into the bank more than they’ll ever 
get out, and they know it! But they 
stopped my foreclosure on him tonight in 
time to keep it ofit of the papers, because 
they don’t dare foreclose. They wouldn’t 
know what to do with the property if they 
took it over, because the minute it ceases 
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Here’s where I gotta take hold and you 
gotta brace up. I still got some money.” 
He gulped a couple of times. ‘I’m gonna 
dig into it. I’m gonna send you away some 
place where nobody knows where you are 
and where nobody must know who you 
are. You gotta take care of yourself and 
put on about twenty pounds. You’re too 
skinny to do anything the way you are. 
You gotta ride and boat and play tennis, 
and wear yourself out every day so you can 
eat and sleep. You weigh yourself every 
morning, and when you got twenty pounds 
more than you have now, let me know; 
then everything else’ll be all right, or you 
won’t be able to gain the weight.” He 
gulped again several times, for now came 
the eto effort of all: ‘‘Then I’ll get you 
a job.” 

There, he had done it! He had broken 
the mightiest oath in his business career! 
He was saddling the People’s Pictures Cor- 
poration with a has-been, when it had been 
intended that only established money- 
makers and comers were to go into that 
perfect and fool-proof organization. Sud- 
denly Isidor Iskovitch, who had for nine 
years studied himself and his capabilities 
for becoming a phenomenally successful 
motion-picture magnate, studied himself 
much more critically than he would have 
studied any candidate for admission into 
his hard-grinding machine; and he had a 
depressed feeling that he had not the com- 
plete capacity for success. He had a fatal 
flaw, a flabby weakness. He had allowed 
sentiment to interfere in his business, when 
even love had failed to divert his mind 
from its fell purpose. He was too young to 
know that ,this very weakness, big enough 
to break a hole in perhaps the hardest ar- 
mor any young business man had ever 
forged about himself, was his saving grace, 
arising out of the warmth that would give 
him sympathy to know instinctively what 
would move the hearts of men. For the 
present he was in a sort of disgrace with 
himself; but the deed was done, and he was 
no person to turn back. 

“You was all packed to go to England. 
Now you go and lock up your bungalow, 
and don’t leave any address. You come 
back here, and I’ll have everything all 
fixed where you’re to go. But you gotta 
promise me one thing—you’ll.never have 
anything more to do with this Candysh! 
You'll forget him! You’ll put him right out 
of your life!” 

Prue looked up, pale to the lips, and she 
was silent for a long time. 

““Izzy, I have to be truthful with you. I 
always have. I have to tell you something 
I’m ashamed of. I can’t tell you how 
ashamed I am of it. I can’t forget him.” 

He stared at her in astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say you—you still 
love that dirty, rotten, low-down, ornery 
loafer, after all he’s done to you!”’ 

She still looked steadily up at him, with 
her great, gaunt, dry eyes, while he stood 
stupefied. It was incredible. He could not 
believe that any woman could be like that, 
and yet here was the proof. Even in the 
very midst of this astonishment there came 
to him the vastly illuminating thought that 
it is because we are as illogical as Prue and 
himself had both revealed themselves to 
be in this interview that. there are such 
things as stories and plays and the pictures 
by which he hoped to make his fortune, 
and just how much of his understanding of 
the weaknesses and frailties and helpless- 
ness of the great heart of humanity dated 
from this moment in that little office could 
not be told; but in time to come, whenever 
he was affected by any great emotion in 
story or drama or picture, it was to be some- 
how associated with a wind shrieking and 
moaning and rattling at all loose things, 
and a suffocating blast of desert heat. 

“All right, Prue. I’m gonna stick by 
you, even at that, and take a chance. Get 
a hustle on you!” 

After all, he was rather a marvelously 
constructed young man, for no sooner had 
Prue gone than he wrote a check charge- 
able to cash in his private check book, with- 
out even pausing to recalculate the amount 
ot power thus lost, sent it to the business 
office to have it turned into currency for 
him, then erased the occurrences of that 
twenty minutes from his mind as clearly 
as if they had never existed, and, walking 
into David Schusshel’s office, said: 

“Well, here’s your chance to wipe out all 
your scores against Sam Black. Mr. Schus- 
shel, if you’ll jump quick, like you used to 
when you was young, you can go right 
down to the Producers and Distributors 
Trust Company and merge the Earthwide 
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into the M. P. C., and throw Sam Black 
out on the back of his neck!” 

“By golly!” David stared at him. 
“What’s happened?” 

“We got him licked, that’s what’s hap- 
pened!” And Izzy’s voice rang with an 
impelling enthusiasm, to which the Old 
Man began to respond with almost painful 
reluctance, for though he was headed to- 
ward a goal he had long desired, he saw 
himself in advance being dragged up the 
steep hill at breakneck speed, in the blister- 
ing heat. “‘We hammered that sucker till 
he’s caved in,”’ went on Izzy. ‘‘He’s so far 
behind his bank commitments that he can 
never meet ’em, and the Producers and 
Distributors Trust Company stands ready 
today to foreclose on the Earthwide—if 
they can find any responsible party to take 
it over.” 

David Schusshel blinked. 

“By golly, that’s a big bite to chew off!”’ 
he speculated, his lifetime of business cau- 
tion speaking freely through him without 
any effort on his part. 

“Tt might be for some, but not for you!” 
vociferously returned Izzy, his enthusiasm 
rising still higher. “‘Here’s where you take 
the place you ought to have in the motion- 
picture industry, Mr. Schusshel! Here’s 
your big opportunity! Here’s where you 
roll fifty-six branch offices into twenty- 
eight, two plants into one, two ten-million- 
dollar businesses into a twenty, and two of 
the oldest producers in the business into 
just David P. Schusshel, president and 
proprietor of an organization producing a 
greater volume of pictures than any other 
concern in the industry! Hot dog!” 

Thus launched, Isidor Iskovitch began 
firing the ammunition he had been laying 
up for a solid year, and by the sheer force 
of his youthful vitality he carried David 
Schusshel along before him. On a cooler 
day, and a less enervating day, David 
might have withstood this vigorous on- 
slaught which was forcing him into a stu- 
pendous obligation and a business gamble, 
both, at his time of life, unnecessary and 
foolish. But outside howled the desert 
wind, and through the screens there blew a 
steady stream of hot, enervating air, and 
David’s resistance was low—and he fell. 

“Call up Meyer Guldengeld,”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘If I’m going into this thing it’ll tie 
up every dollar I can raise, and I won’t be 
able to clear off that mortgage of Meyer’s.”’ 

Izzy could have told him that it was 
futile to ring the Guldengeld residence in 
the hope of finding Meyer; but, being a 
dutiful employe, he called up, nevertheless. 

““Meyer’s out of town,’ he reported. 
“He went away early this morning with 
Miriam for a day’s outing.” 

David lit a cigar and pondered, while the 
again potential magnate waited with bated 
breath, for this was the crucial moment; 
then, carefully considering matters, he 
laughed. 

““We won’t need to get out the rest of the 
educational features. It’ll be the M. P. C. 
presents Professor Hallam’s folk dramas. 
That was how Sam Black was gonna give 
himself class to get in it with the M. P. C.” 

“That sucker’s in the class where he be- 
longs,’”’ chuckled David, suddenly lifting 
his head; and he stuck his thumbs in his 
belt and set his head cockily, while his wish- 
bone shirt button strained at its leash. “I 
don’t need to see Meyer Guldengeld. He 
told me only last night he’d rather have my 
interest than my capital. Call up Mr. Den- 
nison at the Producers and Distributors 
Trust Company and tell him I’m coming 
down to see him. By golly, I’m where I am 
today because I wasn’t afraid to take a 
gamble! I’ll show Sam Black where to get 
off! I’m going over to his lot and change 
all the Earthwide signs on the big fence to 
M. P. C. Why, Izzy, this’ll be the biggest 
one-man deal ever put over in the motion- 
picture industry!” 


ANTA BARBARA lies nestled snugly 

about a beautiful incurving reach of the 
blue sea, and in the mountains above it, 
leading down the coast, is a winding drive, 
narrow and perilous, which clings here to 
the side of a peak and rounds a cliff there 
and crosses a cafion yonder, affording now 
a fairylike glimpse of the distant ocean and 
again a deep vista of rugged sylvan beauty, 
at all times gaspingly close to the edge of 
a crumbling declivity. Altogether it is a 
wonderful drive for anyone with a stout 
heart, and it was here that little Miriam 
Guldengeld brought her doting grandpa to 
admire the beauties of Nature, having first 
stopped in Santa Barbara to telephone 
Isidor Iskovitch. 
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always knows 


There are so many new, so many 
charming things. Which will you 
choose? The long straight coat . . . 
or the one that flares at the knee? 
A tiered frock? A frock with a lift 
at the front? Doeuillet’s tunic frock? 
Chanel’s little straight line things ? 
The suit with the box coat? Premet’s suit 
with the tunic? The little blouse coat? 
A suit with three-quarter coat? 
Black. caracul—or a plantation brown for 
your street fur coat? Ermine and black 
velvet for your evening wrap—or beige-dyed 
ermine—or velvet—or one of the supple 
brocades? . . . What shoes? What gloves? 
What hats? 
Who knows? Why, Vogue knows, of course, 
Vogue always knows! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on 
one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


True economy isn’t in going without—a hate- 
ful process. Or in buying fewer or cheaper 
things. True economy is in getting the right 
clothes. Then you don’t discard, later on, 
and buy again. You get full value for every 
cent expended—if you spend the first two 
dollars on Vogue. 


10 Issues of Vogue $2 
eleven if you will mail the coupon now 
Autumn Fabrics and Origi- 

nal Vogue Designs Sept. 1 
(Extra complimentary copy) 


Earliest authentic news of the newest 
fabrics for your fall and winter costumes. 


Autumn Forecast and Millinery Sept. 15 
The newest hats from everywhere. 
Early Paris Openings Oct. I 


For the woman interested in clothes for the most formal 
occasions. 

Paris Fashions Oct. 15 
The fall and winter modes devised by the wits and exe- 
cuted by the fingers of Paris. 

New York Winter Fashions 
Things that New York creates for its exclusive clientele. 


Nov. 1 


Vanity Number Noy. 15 
Pet extravagances of smart women. 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Several hundred gifts for every age and fancy, every 
taste and purse. 


Holiday Number Dec. 15 
Holiday furs and fashions and frivolities; new gift 
suggestions. 

Motor and Shops Jan. 1 


Motor fashions for cars and their owners. Features of 
the motor shows. 

Fashions For North and South Jan. 15 
Gowns, hats, shoes, and wraps worn in the South and 
copied for the North. 

Spring Fabrics and Original 

Vogue Designs Feb. 1 
Fabrics and working models for your spring and summer 
wardrobe. 


You Need Not Send Money 


Unless you prefer to inclose your cheque, 
you need not send money. The coupon below 
will do. We will bill you later, With one 
stroke of the pen, you are insured against costly 
failures in the buying of three seasons’ clothes. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


10 issues of Vogue for $2—I11 if you 
mail the coupon now 
WE will start your subscription with one 
of the first copies off the press of our 
Autumn Fabrics Number, thus giving you > 
1] numbers of Vogue instead of 10, if your 
order is received in time. 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Please send me TEN numbers of Vogue as described. 


I enclose check herewith. (OR) I willforward $2 upon receipt 
of bill. It is understood that if this order is returned 
promptly, you will send me, besides the ten numbers, a 
complimentary copy of the *Autumn Fabrics Number, 


making ELEVEN issues in all. 


Name. 


(To avoid loss or delay please write plainly) 


Street 


City State 


S. E. P. 9-8-23. 
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Heating Problem Time is Here 


You begin to think of drafts and discomfort—troublesome 
heat regulation—chilly, unevenly heated rooms—apologies 
to friends because “something's the matter with the boiler.” 
It makes you dread winter. 


It’s really no problem now—the Mueller AutomaticSystem 
cf Hot Water Heat Control —a combination of Mueller 
Perfected Reducing Valve, Relief Valve, Damper Control 
and other specialties—solves it easily and inexpensively. 


Mueller Automatic System 
of Hot Water Heat Control 


has the endorsement of heating engineers because it is me- 
chanically correct, dependable, safe and automatic. 


It operates by city water pressure—it does away with the 
unsightly expansion tank —it automatically regulates the 
damper, controls both water supply and water pressure, 
thus insuring rapid circulation and maximum heat. 


When once the valves in this system are set it is not 
necessary to pay any further attention to them. 


The Mueller System of Hot Water Heat Control can be 
attached to an old or new hot water heating plant, increas- 


ing the efficiency of the first and making the second as 
perfect as possible. 


Don't install any system until you learn the advantage of 
the Mueller. Any heating engineer or plumber will furnish 
and install the Mueller System. Wyite for booklet today. 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Makers of faucets without a fault. Established 1857 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. San Francisco, 635 Mission St, 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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It was not, however, until their lumber- 
ing big limousine, at a dizzy height above 
a depthless cafion, was creeping cautiously 
around a curve too short for its wheel base, 
that Miriam, her black eyes glowing with 
her share in this great day’s momentous- 
ness, observed: 

“Grandpa, I had Izzy on the telephone 
back there, and he tells me that David 
Schusshel has just closed the biggest one- 
man deal ever put over in the motion- 
picture business.” 

“David is a very smart man,” returned 
her grandpapa perfunctorily, drawing him- 
self small and leaning sharply up grade as 
he looked sidewise down into that yawning 
pit, for, though age may be courageous, it is 
not, like youth, foolhardy. ‘I wonder how 
long this drive is until we get back on the 
level road.” 

“Not so very long, I think. . . . The 
deal Mr. Schusshel went into, grandpa, was 
the absorption of the Earthwide.”’ A pause 
for the shock. No shock. A stone, dislodged 
by a rear tire, had just gone bounding down 
into the abyss toward a house that looked 
like a toy building block. “He signed a 
contract with Uncle Tenny’s bank, putting 
up a very large cash forfeit, that on the 
foreclosure of the mortgage on the Earth- 
wide he would take it over and assume all 
obligations. Listen, grandpa! And the fore- 
closure suit on Mr. Black was prepared just 
before I telephoned to Izzy.” 

“You don’t tell me!’’ Meyer’s gaze left 
the fascinating stone, the gaze following his 
mind reluctantly. “My, that is an enor- 
mous deal! It runs into the millions. It is 
strange that David said nothing to me of 


this when he was telling me about his busi- : 


ness at the house last night.” 

“He didn’t know it!”’ laughed Miriam, 
and her glee was the glee of a child. ‘It 
was only last night, after he left, that Izzy 
and I overheard Uncle Tenny tell you the 
news that gave Mr. Schusshel his oppor- 
tunity!” 

“So! I see it!’? The car skidded three 
inches toward the crumbling edge, but 
Meyer never batted an eyelash. He spread 
his jeweled hand on his black whiskers and 
regarded his gleeful granddaughter sternly, 
even solemnly. “So! It was very unethical 
of Isidor to proceed on information discov- 
ered in that way. It was unethical of David 
to act on information coming from such a 
source. It was unethical of Tenny to come 
home and tell even me, his papa, such a 
secret of his business, after it had been de- 
cided not to make it public. I am very 
much annoyed that Mr. Black should be 
forced into bankruptcy from information 
coming through my drawing-room.” 

“Yes, grandpa. But you know it was in 
our house, too, that Izzy was cheated by 
you and Mr. Schusshel out of a business 
deal which I was very proud of him for 
making. Ethies—pah!”’ 

“Well, well,’’ said Meyer, staring at his 
little granddaughter in slowly dawning 
wonder.- She was only a child, with her 
short bobbed hair like a flapper, and her 
white-and-orange sports costume; but there 
was something in her today that smacked 
of uncanny wisdom. 

“And another thing, grandpa—the 
George B. Luna Studios was to have been 
my property for my income, and I don’t 
think it was very ethical to sell it away 
from me. Izzy and I have both been wait- 
ing a long time for Mr. Schusshel to expand 
more than he could carry.” 

Now, indeed, Meyer Guldengeld did 
stare at his little flapper granddaughter. 
This was too deep for him. He could not 


| believe that she meant what it seemed that 


she meant, 

“T don’t suppose I quite understand just 
what you apparently convey, do I?” 
“Yes, I think you do,’ laughed Miriam. 


“Izzy tells me that Mr. Schusshel has used 


| in this Earthwide absorption the money 


with which he meant to pay off the mort- 
gage on my Luna Studios. The mortgage 
falls due in a very short time. If he doesn’t 
pay you at that time, you can foreclose and 
take back my property!”’ 

“May I be forgiven, but I did under- 
stand you!”’ And the highly ethical Meyer, 
who had founded his great fortune on his 
rigid principles that had inspired the re- 
spect and confidence of all men, was shocked 
to his very core. “It is impossible what you 
ask, Miriam! It was only last night that I 
told David not to be in any hurry about 
the payment; that I would rather have his 
interest than my capital. Can I break my 
word?”’ 

“Why not?’’ Miriam pounced on that 
opening as vigorously as Izzy might have 
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done. “He has broken his own 
you, because, in spite of your telliy} 
need not pay you, he promised} 
would—and now he won’t!” ; 
Meyer’s jeweled hand stroked , 
beard for a troubled moment; | 
shee head. 4 
“That is a sophistry. B & 
Schusshel might pei bad ettil 
I do not say he did in this case, is), 
for my using bad ethics. Two y 
not make a right, so there is no 
done in the foreclosure.” 
“T hate your ethics!” Th 
came from Miriam so ve 


hundred thousand dollars, ar 
with a straight, legitimate 
tion. He would invest his | 
sand dollars in a half interes 
Deal Distributing Company, 
loan him the money to 
fourth interest in the Luna 
would give you a mortgage o1 
his Square Deal, with a sliding-s] 
tract by which he hoped to buy 
day and have his own good busins, 
were glad to accept, because youe 
ing on the investment you originey 
for Uncle Tenny in the Luna Stuo: 
you believed Izzy could save it foito 
cause he had made so much monefe 
Schusshel. Then you became ar 
Izzy because he did not ask to ner 
and Mr. Schusshel didn’t want tol 
from the M. P. C.; so you two ole 
got together, with your fine ethics\n 
sold Mr. Schusshel the controllin; 
in the Luna Studios, and he merg)/j 
the M. P. C., and merged Izzy’so 
with it. You and David Schusiel 
away Izzy’s business opportunity hi 
had worked for ever since he wea 
boy. Now you and David Schus¢l 
to give it back! Do you hear me, a1 
You have to give it back!” 

“Well, well.” 

“You have to foreclose that rr 
grandpa! Then Izzy’s lawyer, M1 
man, will dissolve the merger, al 
contract goes back to my Luna Sidi 
which he will then own again ff 
interest. Izzy made a hundred ancou 
thousand dollars this year, on his sir 
his sliding-scale contract, and th$ 
Deal, and some pictures in which hy 
interest. He only spent two thouin 
lars on himself, and a hundred a1 t 
thousand went back into his businjs, 
of it for signing up stars and direo! 
fine technical workmen for his n 
pany, which he calls the People’:?i 
Corporation for a temporary oo” 
grandpa, he’ll lose a lot of that gov n 
if you don’t foreclose that mortga) ¢ 
Luna Studios and set him free .)n 
Schusshel!”’ 

‘Well, well,” said Meyer, contap 
his little flapper granddaughter wa : 
vision. He had been very mui 
pointed in all his sons, that the 
developed any of his financial acuen 

“Now look, grandpa, what wih 
if you do foreclose. Izzy and I wl} 
our interests, and will have a 
dollar business in immediate gol 
tion, with a splendid distributioal 
at work; and in ten years, witlls 
ability, he will be a very wealth m 
maybe as wealthy as you, grandpe tl 
if you give me the three-quarter 1 er 
the Luna Studios, and give back 
mortgage on his one-quarter intest 
our wedding presents.” 

“So!” Meyer Guldengeld gaz! « 
little granddaughter again witl a 
vision, a softened vision, a very wt 
fectionate vision. ‘So my littl 
has everything arranged, just theva 
wants it—Isidor and all.” 

“Yes, grandpa. The big party 
ing tomorrow night is to be an a 
ment party—if you consent. 

Under his searching gaze the ¢ 
little flapper, who had so boldlyou 
case, colored, and suddenly snuggl«as 
her grandpapa’s big shoulder; @ 
his arm about her; and it may hve 
the enervating wind from the dese - 
may have been something else; 
denly Meyer Guldengeld’s ethics 
the middle and the sticks flew botlv4 
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While they’re still in school teach them 
the importance of well-kept hair 


(QATART the children off right 
i this fall. See that they have 


Any experienced barber will tell 
you this. If their hair is cut at 


Between trips to the barber shop, 


for bobs and Dutch cuts, and 


"| their hair cut and taken care of 
_ regularly. 


It’s a life habit they 


ought to learn while they’re still in 
' school, for the sake of the future 
health of their hair quite as much 


home, make sure of having a good 
clipper. Youcan get Brown & Sharpe 
clippers—the kind your barber uses 
—wherever good cutlery is sold. 
They cut cleanly, work smoothly 
and stay sharp. 


wherever a good barber is hard to 
get to regularly, it’s a great con- 
venience to have a pair of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers in the house. 
The clipper your barber uses 
1s the clipper to use at home. 


as for their present good looks. 


And they’re as practical to use 
as a comb and brush. 


If you are interested in clip- 
pers for any of these reasons 
we shall be glad to send you a 
new booklet which has been 
written by an expert barber, 
explaining and illustrating the 
use of hair clippers for all 
kinds of hair cutting. 


“THE BRESSANT” 


In four sizes for home use. No. O00 cuts 
hair very short—nearly as close as shaving but 
without coarsening the hair as a razor does. 


No. 00 cuts hair 1/64 inch long 


No. 0 cuts hair 1/32 inch long 
No. 7 cuts hair 1/8 inch long 


Please send me a free copy of the, 
new booklet “‘How to Use Clippers” 


~ BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 


Name— 
Providence, R.1.,U,S.A. [Address 
The World's Standard [BS Quality Tool Makers Mtete eer 
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would have it, Gail Pierce, wearing her 
snake-blood rubies, attended another party 
at the same popular road house, this being 
at about the hour of night when Meyer 
Guldengeld, after his return from the Santa 
Barbara drive, was accepting Isidor Isko- 
vitch as his grandson-in-law—and how 
strangely events link themselves together! 
Gail Pierce saw her missing Henry, be- 
neath the vista of bobbing paper lanterns, 
with the big blonde of the Excelsior—and 
this was the great moment! All day, 
through heat and dust and madding wind, 
she had been weaving and adoring the 
colossal emotion with which she meant to 
inwrap Henry Lord Candysh; and now, 
without delay, she proceeded to hang it on 
him. 

A lithe, reptilian thing she was tonight, 
with her hair plastered close to her skull 
both ways from the middle, and her bone- 
less figure clad in a sheath-fitting black- 
and-purple gown. With a shriek that cen- 
tered her as well as a two-thousand-watt 
spotlight could have done, she dashed 
across the floor, backed Henry and the 
blonde into a corner near the orchestra 
stand and did her scene. She was splendid 
in it. The other patrons of the place, prac- 
tically all of them professional, admitted 
that Gail had done nothing better since 
Down to the Depths. But how could Gail 
as yet sue Henry Lord Candysh for breach 
of promise, as she hissingly threatened, 
when Henry was as yet in no position to 
make a promise which could be breached? 
Neither he nor Prudence Joy had as yet 
stated any intention of divorce. And how 
could Gail sue Carnation Royal for aliena- 
tion of a man’s affections from a place 
where those affections had as yet no right 
to be? It was only afterwards, when such 
matters had weight, that they remembered 
the side lights of this drama; that, though 
Gail did all the dagger flourishing, Carna- 
tion Royal had far the deadlier eye. Then 
also dainty little Mary Hasty, the highly 
emotional star of the Climax, was remem- 
bered in the proper place and time. 

Mary had covered the retreat of fascinat- 
ing Henry, in his stunning white-flannel 
dinner suit, as that affronted gentleman 
had escaped from the common broil. It was 
she who stood with him in the shadow of 
the tall columns of the great wide veranda 
and said, slightly scathingly, ‘Is your re- 
mittance still unaccountably delayed, 
Henry?” 

Oh! This was business, and immediately 
the spirits of Henry rose to the occasion, 
the while his roving eye rested on her price- 
less pearls. 

“T’ve been wanting to tell you about 
that, Mary. Had you heard that my 
mother is dead?’’ There was such tender 
sorrow in his tone, such a glisten in his moist 
eye, that for the moment Mary herself was 
taken in, and felt a throb of sympathy. He 
went on: ‘‘The remittances stopped on her 
illness, because it was a matter to which she 
had personally attended. Now the estate 
is to be settled, and I shall have to return 
to England and take up the burden of the 
family fortune. Mary 4 

A thrill of redawning affection in his 
tone, and his hand sought hers there in the 
shadow; but at the touch dainty Mary’s 
hand flew up and slapped his face! An 
arriving party saw this, but were not quite 
sure of what they had seen until after- 
wards, when they pieced together, dramati- 
cally, fragments of what Mary then said to 
him, which was: 

“Tm going to have that money you 
checked out as my business manager if I 
have to take it out of your hide, or Gail 
Pierce’s or Carnation Royal’s! You’d bet- 
ter get it for me quick, because I’m coming 
around to wherever you are to collect it!” 

Totally disheartened, Henry Lord Can- 
dysh went out into the night. He was dis- 
appointed in life. He was an expert in his 
line, a man born with gifts that he had 
carefully cultivated, so it could not be said 
that he had neglected the opportunities or 
abilities Providence had showered on him. 
Similar industry and application by people 
possessing equal gifts in any other line 
would have brought highly commendable 
success; but Henry, one of the world’s best 
exponents of the art of fascinating women, 
felt himself a failure, because he had not 
accumulated the independence due to his 
perseverance. In neither the fashionable 
resorts of the East nor the picture colony 
of the West had he emerged with any sub- 
stantial gain. 

Jealousy was the curse of his existence. 
If women were not so jealous he could 
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build up a highly lucrative professional 
practice among them in borrowing money, 
and embezzling it; but it was a safe bet 
that neither Gail Pierce nor Carnation 
Royal would leave him any peace if he paid 
any attention to the other, and he was too 
deeply on the books of both to be able to 
neglect either one. Then there were Mary 
Hasty and those others. On the whole, it 
seemed to Henry, as he listened to the 
shrieking and the howling and the doleful 
mourning cf the enervating wind on his 
way back to town, that the best thing for 
him would be to secure a nice little stake— 
say, ten thousand dollars, and as much 
more as possible—and go to the watering 
places of Europe, where, profiting by his 
mistakes, he could start life anew and make 
love more lucratively than heretofore. A 
splendid thought; and, like any other busi- 
ness man, he proceeded to put it into 
immediate execution. He called up the 
home telephone number of Isidor Iskovitch, 
at Mosche Iskovitch’s little pants-pressing 
shop, over which the young potential mag- 
nate still kept his sleeping room, and learned 
that Isidor was at Meyer Guldengeld’s. 
Driving straight there, Mr. Candysh sat 
at the curb in great patience until Isidor 
came out, and accosted that young man 
from the shadows just as he was stepping 
into his car to drive home. 

“T want to speak to you a moment, 
Izzy.” 

“Oh, it’s you!’’ returned the happy 
groom-elect, recognizing the voice in the 
shadows. ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” 

“My wife! Or satisfaction!”’ 

“You go away from me or [ll tell you 
what I think of you, you dirty bum, and 
I don’t want to waste the time!”’ 

And the busy Isidor, who had left the 
Guldengeld house in all the roseate glow 
of dreams fulfilled, was again trying to step 
into his car without allowing this occur- 
rence to upset his elation, when Henry 
stepped out of the shadows in his neatly 
fitting white-flannel dinner suit and stopped 
him again. 

“Mr. Iskovitch, you had better listen to 
me. Yesterday you gave my wife a check 
for five hundred dollars, which I very for- 
tunately intercepted as evidence. Today 
she visited you twice at your office, paid all 
her bills, covered an overdraft at her bank, 
and went out of town supplied with money 
which she could have received from but one 
source. Very well. I am philosophical 
about it. I could build a very unpleasant 
case against you if I cared to soil my hands 
in such an undignified manner and reveal 
to the world that I have been a hoodwinked 
husband. But I prefer to go away quietly 
and forget my wrongs. I leave it to you, 
Mr. Iskovitch, to estimate the value of your 
reputation, and of Prudence Joy’s, and if 
your estimate is satisfactory we can settle 
this matter very quietly and without a 
scandal.” 

Young Mr. Iskovitch had plenty of time 
to think during this long recital. He had 
seen enough blackmail in his nine-year 
business career to know the fatality of be- 
ginning to drop good money into a fathom- 
less pit that always yawned for more; but 
he also knew the publicity fatality of a 
scandal, and the publicity danger of a fight 
that might drag the scandal into the light 
of day. While his intellect was busy with 
these weighty matters, however, both his 
bony fists suddenly shot out together in a 
simultaneous thrust such as no prize fighter 
has yet learned to use, but which they 
should, as it was highly effective, catching 
the unsuspecting Henry in both eyes at 
once, to his everlasting astonishment; for 
it was well known that Izzy was no fighting 
man. He was not now a fighting man; he 
was merely a boy filled with ungovernable 
fury; and, quivering with passionate emo- 
tions beyond his control, he leaped after the 
fallen Henry, kicked him as he started to 
rise, and kicked him again and again, until 
Henry, rolling off the curb, jumped up and 
ran down the street. 

Oh, well, Henry had been thrashed be- 
fore! 

vI 

HE third day of the hot wind brought a 

pleasurable thrill to alleviate the ener- 
vation, for on the front pages of the morn- 
ing papers was spread black-faced scandal 
in six sizes of type, with portraits and 
everything. Henry Lord Candysh, the 
noted dilettante, explorer, big-game hunter 
and medaled hero of the Great War, was 
suing his wife, the famous screen actress, 
Prudence Joy, for divorce, naming as co- 
respondent Isidor Iskovitch, general man- 
ager of the M. P. C. and part owner of the 
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Square Deal Distributing Company; and 
Henry Lord Candysh, furthermore, pro- 
posed to institute suit in a large amount 
against the said Isidor Iskovitch for aliena- 
tion of affections. 

A million tongues went wagging, a mil- 
lion heads went shaking, and that whole 
territory encompassed by the purple-topped 
peaks that surround Hollywood, including 
its suburbs of Los Angeles and Beverly 
Hills and other contributory towns, was 
thrown into a wild furor. But nowhere was 
the impression created by this scandal more 
profound than in the home of Meyer Gul- 
dengeld, where little Miriam, after one 
glance at the headlines, went flying to her 
grandpapa and threw herself into his arms 
and sobbed, and said that she never wanted 
to see Isidor Iskovitch again. 

It was no more than five minutes after 
this when the corespondent himself, having 
escaped by the back door the reporters who 
besieged the pants-pressing emporium of 
mild-mannered little Mosche Iskovitch, 
called at the home of his fiancée with a 
copy of the paper in his hand, to swear his 
innocence and make his peace; but he was 
met in the vestibule by Meyer Guldengeld, 
a tower of offended morality and stern 
grandparenthood, who declared himself as 
follows: 

“T am glad you came to my house so 
early in the morning, Mr. Iskovitch, for it 
saves me the trouble of looking you up. 
My granddaughter never wishes to see you 
again, nor dol. The business arrangements 
we agreed upon last night are as if they had 
never been discussed.” 

With this, Meyer Guldengeld closed the 
inner door of his vestibule, leaving the 
outer door open, and the said Isidor Isko- 
vitch, looking long and hard at that inner 
door, went away; then, for the first time, 
he felt the enervation of that deadly, blis- 
tering desert wind that thrashed in the 
rustling palm leaves overhead, and whistled 
around the corners, and moaned and 
shrieked, and drove biting dust into his dry 
skin, and took the sap out of him generally; 
for, once more, after his nine years’ climb, 
his foot had slipped at the very top and 
everything was wet. 

The potential magnate was no longer 
potential. He was only Izzy Iskovitch, an 
employe of the M. P. C., under a contract 
which had yet five years torun. The happy 
groom-elect was no longer a_ potential 
grandson-in-law, but a despised corespond- 
ent who suddenly discovered that he had 
become very fond, indeed, of Miriam Gul- 
dengeld; and black rage came up in him 
against Henry Lord Candysh. The shrill 
rustling in the palms overhead seemed 
fraught with murderous significance. 

Reporters! There they went, crunching 
the gravel of the Guldengeld drive, and, 
crouching his head between his shoulders 
for the first time in his life, the prominent 
young business man climbed blindly into 
his car and drove away somehow, narrowly 
missing destruction at every corner. 

In the middle of the road three blocks 
away from the M. P. C. lot stood a bullet- 
headed, pumpkin-bellied, piano-legged boy, 
with a bag of peaches under one arm, a half 
peach in his hand and the other half in his 
mouth, who side-stepped with surprising 
alacrity, for him, to place himself directly 
in the path of the oncoming car; and, 
there being no alternative between running 
him down or stopping, the reckless driver 


stopped. 
“Beat it!’’ ordered the boy, Izzy’s 
Cousin Eli, his trusty office guard. ‘‘The 


place is full of reporters!” 

Izzy set his jaws. 

“‘What did you tell ’em?” 

“Nothin’,” returned Eli stolidly; then 
an actual sparkle came into the flat china- 
blue eyes of the most stupid member of the 
Iskovitch tribe. ‘‘I made ’em believe I was 
dumb!” 

“T guess it pretty near wore you out to 
put that over. Is Mr. Schusshel there?”’ 

“T’ll say he is! He was out early, and 
there’s somethin’ the matter with him, 
Izzy. He goes struttin’ around like a pea- 
cock, with his thumbs in his belt, and every 
little while he laughs about nothin’.” 

Oh, yes, he would! That inflammation 
his brilliant young G. M. had so carefully 
nurtured had no doubt reached his hatband 
by now, and in the light of what had just 
happened to Isidor’s air castles, David, 
with his elation, would be very difficult to 
endure! The grimness about Izzy’s jaws 
increased until his teeth hurt. Then Dum- 
dum googled through his peach: 


“Say, Mr. Schusshel says for you to meet . 


him at Sam Black’s. He’s going right over 


Abe’s junk yard there’s a little o| 
that ain’t used for anything, and th; 
under Uncle Ike’s delicatessen sho 
be a good place to hide, except it sr] 
much of pickles.” | 

“T’m not going to hide!” snappe 
thrown into an instant fury by this 
suggestion; but, nevertheless, he ,, 
his car and started for the Earthy: 
of dismal reflection. It was the fi) 
in his twenty-six years that he had p 
free to go where he wished, and he | 
a hunted criminal. 


ing, with a foolish, catlike grin, pig 
like a turkey cock as he approac| 
supreme moment of his existeni 
David P. Schusshel, the most jm) 
man in the industry. . 
“Well, you made a nice mess of; 
on the day we pull off the biggest (2 
deal ever known in the motionj 
business!’’? was his greeting to thi 
Izzy, as that forlorn boy climbed + 
car BY him for a conference. 
“ce es ” 


And the boy was so abjectly re 
and dispirited, for causes which 
knew well and for causes which hei 
know at all, that the Old Man’s hi 
touched, and he patted Izzy hene'l 
on the bony knee. 


twice the responsibility, with no ¢} 
his own business for another five } 
“In the meantime, Izzy, Flacknn 
phoned me that you have to kee't 
cover until he and I can straighten 
mess. Be some place where we ¢i| 
you, and nobody else.” 
“I’m not going to hide!” Anni 
was a boy who spoke, overcome bitl 
dignation of innocence. “I havet 
anything that I’m ashamed of, id 
going to face it out!” . 
“Oh, hush! You make me sick! 
David. ‘You didn’t do anything n 
but it is one cinch that you gave 
your private check, and a man th; 
in the motion-picture business as 


“Tt’s off. She don’t want to sei) 
more. I just came from there, an4 
told me never to come back.” 

“Meyer Guldengeld did?” An I 
began to worry. He tried to look 
but it was of no use. “I guess y 5 
be at the party tonight; but 
and I’ll see what I can do with 


Meyer, would he? 
plan at all. The plan had been 
to see what he could do with Dav 
too full for utterance, he climbednt 
rattly old roadster, the benevole 
eye of his boss beaming affectior 
him; then David P. Schussh 
preening his feathers until they | 
in the sun, drove on to the Earth 
sent in his name to Sam Black, am 
palites me a hurry as befitted his } 
in the industry. z: i 

“Well, well, Dave,” greeted Sal & 
him a keen sidelong glance, for € 
these two had met one of them 4” 
chunk of flesh fro clos Ea i 
tery. “This is a pleasant surpns 
can we do for you?” And Sam, 7 
his hands in his trousers pockets 


note. He had licked his 5 
that always made him feel go 4 
“Oh, you can’t do much 10°). 


(Continued on Pe geo 


Nontinued from Page 88) 

ous tone, and never beamed 
dindlier light in his benevolent 
ve, “I just came over to look 
ie plant a little and estimate its 
es, It’s nice offices you have here, 
ly I don’t like the color so good. 
and gray. A man could lose an 
yf money with all this gray around 
hink I’ll change it to white and 


said this he moved closer to the 
e desk. Sam, taking his hands 
sockets, turned his letters upside 


» guess—if you live long enough 
yuick enough,”’ he grinned, taking 
'facetiousness while he waited for 
flash he was certain would be 
ng. He knew well that unctuous 
1 that benevolent eye. ‘‘Say, 
\] this you’re driving at? Have 
j: my office boy or something, like 
en undercutting me for the last 


5, Sam! I’m on an errand of 
just brought you a little present.” 
iy David whipped from his 


to an infant: 
myself deputized especially to 
this foreclosure scenario, Sam. 
yu wouldn’t want any cheap out- 
9p you on the shoulder and hand 
Oo. ? 
uon’t get away with this!” yelled 
; colors coming back so swiftly 
1 a tight race between the purple 
[ks and the chisel blue of his nose. 
e not; maybe not, Sam. But 
ale one way you can keep me from 
y\ can’t get a bank to carry you any 
r, x any financier that’s got money 
1 lift this load. The only way you 
oct your interest, and the other 
oars of the Earthwide, is for you to 
the. private fortune. I guess you 
2a couple of millions tucked in 
hole or other. Eh, Sam?” 
never get away with this, I tell 


) 
led Sam again, shaking the paper 
ached fist quite close to David’s 

n 

} 


ace. 

‘anyhow, Sam, no matter how 

i have laid away,’ pursued the 

jiously, “I’m pointing out to you 
van save your business by digging 

ai\l wish you would do it. Nothing 

Base me better, Sam, than to have 


ip that private fortune and go 
g with your business—just the 
Oliaye been doing!” 

; aoment the two ancient enemies 
fe 


th other steadily in the eye, and 

seething depth of passion there 

id that apparently unemotional 
those two could tell. 

“Dave you’ve earned your bailiff’s 
yw you can get out!”’ rasped Sam. 

ve busy morning ahead of me!”’ 

i be busy if you get away with 


” retorted David, jerking his 
id panama cockily over one eye 
ng his thumbs in his belt. “Be- 
, 4. came in, I saw one of the bank’s 
is ore, with his injunction to keep 
0 touching any books or papers, 
‘toon of deputies to put every- 
ter guard until the business is set- 
_ id with this parting shot, David 
hu rel passed out of the office. 

ui for that scorching wind to whistle 
Mi, /id flap his coat tails and pelt him 
in ible alkali bullets, for he was im- 
® Levery impression from without, 
he was by that glorious feeling 
» the wind dashed on in search of 


M tals to oppress, and found them 
gh\idin plenty. Isidor Iskovitch, in 
‘atag old car, driving blindly out 

ihe arid places, dreary and wind- 
él fitted to his loneliness, waiting 
er hands busied themselves with 
“ny he had up to now managed so 
!aimself; Henry Candysh, in the 
alow where Carnation Royal had 
Auntil she could buy his divorce, 
‘trying to pluck from his little 
the courage to deny himself to a 
haired visitor whom he was 
him through the art-glass 
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window; Prudence Joy, sitting with com- 
pressed lips and clenched hands in the 
pretty little suite at the mountain inn 
where Izzy had sent her, a crumpled news- 
paper before her, and in her eyes a fiercely 
burning light that had never been there in 
all her life. 

For a great change had come over Pru- 
dence since the morning. That numbness 
that had seized on her from her first meet- 
ing with Henry Lord Candysh was gone, 
and her strength had come back. This 
thing he had done to her staunch friend 
Izzy was the one thing she could not for- 
give him, the one thing that could turn all 
that fool fascination with which he had in- 
spired her into hatred so bitter that that 
wind which howled and shrieked outside 
her windows and thrashed at the tops of 
the mountain trees as if it would tear them 
branch from branch was in exquisite tune 
with her spirit. She exulted with it; and 
rising, strode to the window, looking out at 
the dry storm as if she, too, were inspired to 
rush forth, shrieking, to rend and destroy. 
Soberly and sanely she wished Candysh 
dead. She had reason enough on her own 
account, in all conscience, to loathe him, for 
he had destroyed her, body and soul, send- 
ing her down, down towards deadly oblivion. 
But it was not that which had put mur- 
der in her heart. It was because he had 
done this thing to Izzy that she wished 
him dead; and the soberness and sanity 
began to leave her as she listened to that 
shrieking wind outside; while that light in 
her eyes grew more and more fevered until 
it became a glitter. She was in a nervous 
tremor, not the tremor of weakness, but of 
passion, and suddenly she rushed to the 
clothes closet for her hat, seized the tele- 
phone and ordered up her car, and, hurry- 
ing down, drove away at swift speed, pace 
by pace with that scurrying wind from the 
desert where dead things lay and bleached, 
and poisonous reptiles basked on the sun- 
baked rocks. 

VII 

‘heen big Guldengeld mansion was ablaze 

with lights, and through the windows 
could be seen the finest collection of up-to- 
the-minute evening gowns to be found this 
side of anywhere, for the élite was in at- 
tendance at the party of the Guldengeld heir- 
ess; but the guest of honor was outside in 
the shrubbery, slinking around to the back 
of the house in his business clothes like a 
tramp looking for a hand-out. All day he 
had tried to get Miriam on the phone—that 
had been his only coherent action—and all 
day the servants—once Meyer Guldengeld 
himself—had told him that she was not at 
home; Meyer had added that she was not 
going to be at home. With the nightfall, 
Izzy had been unable to stand it any longer. 
He and Miriam had been such confident 
and exuberant business pals for the past 
year, to say nothing of anything else, that 
she owed it to him to listen to his side of the 
story, and she had to do it. She was home 
now, that was certain. She had to be home, 
with this big party on. Quite miserably he 
hung in the offing beyond the kitchen door, 
until the biggest liveried flunky, the grand 
butler, came out in person to see about the 
ice cream, and him the impotential mag- 
nate and figurative sneak thief pounced 
upon to that functionary’s distress; for he 
was an English butler, and fond of his 
dignity. 

“Upon my word, it is Mr. Iskovitch!” 

“Yes, Ipstein. Say, looky! Will you tell 
Miss Miriam I’m out here and want to see 
her just a minute?” 

‘‘Miss Miriam is not at home, Mr. Isko- 
vitch; I’m sorry, sir.” 

“Sure, I know that,” agreed Izzy hastily. 
“Tell her if she won’t come out here, I'll 
come in. Look here, Ipstein, I know you 
got your orders, but—I gotta see her! You 
don’t believe all that stuff in the papers 
about me, do you?”’ 

“Well, I cannot say, sir,”’ replied the 
English butler stiffly; then he suddenly and 
astonishingly betrayed that he had a human 
heart beneath his velvet coat, for he 
stooped and whispered: “But you _cer- 
tainly are a prominent young man to have 
your name spread so ripping on the front 
pages! I will risk my job for you, sir, which 
Tam certain you will remember.” 

And with all his dignity he strutted in. 
Presently, he returned, and in a most mys- 
terious air whispered for Izzy to go around 
by the library and step in through the 
French windows. 

Again feeling like a sneak thief, Izzy did 
as he was instructed, and as he stepped 
through the window he felt a lump in his 
throat, where all the speeches of vindication 
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he had rehearsed during this dreary day 
seemed to stick and to tangle; for there 
stood Miriam, ethereal in her filmy float- 
ings of pink and silver. 

He had no need of words, however, for 
she came straight to him with both her 
hends outstretched and put them in his, 
and he clung to their firm clutch in such 
gratitude as would have left him speechless 
if that steadfast glow in her big black eyes 
had not already done so. 

“Why, where have you been, Izzy?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘We’ve been trying to get you all 
afternoon—Mr. Flackmann and I.” 

Oh, yes, here was Flackmann! Izzy 
hadn’t noticed him. Flackmann, all points, 
from his patent-leather pumps to the black 
hair that stuck up over his ears with a start- 
lingly Mephistophelean suggestion. 

“You're a fine client, I must say,” said 
Flackmann, shaking hands with him. “I 
thought I left word for you to stay in 
reach all day. Where were you?” 

“Out driving around,’ confessed Izzy, 
rather stupidly, for to save him he could 
not have told where he had driven; but the 
evidences the gusty sand had left on him 
told their own tale. It was ground into his 
face, into his hands, into his eyelashes and 
his hair, and altogether he was more dis- 
reputable looking than the neatest of the 
Iskovitches had ever been before. 

“Well, anyhow, you’re here.’’ And sit- 
ting briskly at Meyer Guldengeld’s great 
antique desk in Meyer’s great antique 
chair, Flackmann produced a folded paper. 
“How much salary is the People’s Pictures 
Corporation going to pay Prudence Joy?”’ 

“A sliding scale based on her business,” 
reported Isidor automatically, and he be- 
gan to become himself again. 

“Very well, here’s her contract, dated 
day before yesterday, and acknowledging 
the receipt of a five-hundred-dollar-option 
payment, a duplicate of your other option 
contracts as the Peoples’. It is already 
signed by Miss Joy. It only remains for you 
to sign it and to fill in those sliding-scale 
figures. When you do that, the check which 
Candysh showed as evidence before he 
cashed it will only be evidence of a legiti- 
mate business transaction—which settles 
that.” 

“You’ve seen Prue?’’ Izzy glanced at 
Miriam, who smiled at him reassuringly. 

“Yes, we’ve both seen her,” she said. 
“You know, it was I, not you, Izzy, who 
gave her the money yesterday for her trip 
and other expenses, and I have back my 
check from the bank, so that Mr. Flack- 
mann may use it as evidence in the suit.”’ 

“Tf one should be brought,’’ smiled 
Flackmann; but Izzy paid no attention. 
He was examining in stupefaction the check 
which Miriam handed him—her own per- 
sonal check, for one thousand dollars, on 
the Producers and Distributors Trust 
Company, made out to Prudence Joy, in- 
dorsed by Prudence Joy, and with the Pro- 
ducers and Distributors Trust Company’s 
clearance stamp dated as of yesterday, with 
the bank’s time-dating stamp. He turned 
to the beaming Miriam with a smile of 
intense appreciation. 

“Hot dog!” 

“Out of my house!’’ came a resonant 
voice just behind them—a voice low and 
suppressed, so that its vibration should be 
confined to that room strictly, but a reso- 
nant voice, nevertheless; and at the same 
moment the large and richly jeweled fin- 
gers of Meyer Guldengeld firmly wrested 
that check, the major evidence in Candysh 
versus Iskovitch, out of the bony hands of 
the corespondent. Meyer’s own son Tenny, 
his baby, had done this tampering with the 
bank’s timing stamp, no other; and he 
should be lifted out of his position instantly. 
He had not the proper ethics for the bank- 
ing business. “I said out of my house, Mr. 
Iskovitch!”’ 

“But, grandpa ——”’ 

“Peace!” said Meyer Guldengeld sternly. 
“There has never been a scandal connected 
with the house of Guldengeld, and there 
never shall be!”’ 

His flapper granddaughter looked up at 
him quickly, and with a toss of her bobbed 
hair was about to say something which 
went with her very black eyes; but sud- 
denly she changed her mind and darted out 
past him through the portiéres into the big 
drawing-room. Before Meyer could recover 
from his astonishment, they heard the clap- 
ping of Miriam’s hands, a sudden hushing 
of the chatter, then Miriam’s clear, crisp 
treble: 

“This is a surprise party. It is to an- 
nounce my engagement. Where are you, 
Izzy? Come here!” 
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Savage Repeating Shotgun— 
accurate and hard-hitting; 
hammerless, solid breech de- 
sign; Savage high-pressure 
steel barrel. 


A Savage 
for any game 


From quail to turkey— 
from woodchuck to bear 


Look over the Savage line of high- 
power rifles—lever action or bolt. 
Strong, clean limbed fellows—deadly 
accurate and full of punch. A line-up 
that will take care of anything from 
a red squirrel to a moose. 

The smashing .303; the amazing .22 
hi-power; the deadly .250-3000; the 
powerful Savage .300; and the old 
favorite .30-30. 


And the sturdy, accurate .22s 
The same built-in sturdiness of the 
Savage high-powers. Strong and dura- 
ble yet light and lively. There’s the 
Sporter—the gilt-edge accuracy of 
the finest target built into a sporting 
model. 

Or the Savage slide-action repeater 
—Model 1914. Solid breech. Solid 
top. No exposed parts. A mighty 
accurate, hard-hitting little rifle. 


Or Savage repeating shotgun 
A shotgun that fills the bags with the 
same sureness that your Savage high- 
power knocks over the big game. Has 
the Savage hammerless solid breech. 
Handles right—functions right— 
throws a hard and even spread. 


And look for the Savage Red Box— 
the mark of good ammunition 
Ask at your dealer’s or write direct 
for our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 106 
Utica, N. Y- 
Owners and 
Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms 
Company 


Model’99. Notethe 
hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing 
can get in to jam 
that powerful ac- 
tion. Built for .22 
hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; 
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Tom Wye cheers 


The day of the game is a glorious day. The ap- 
parel of every man and every maid reflects the 
spirit of sport. 

Each costume seems to cheer for freedom and 
warmth. And Tom Wye is the cheer-leader. 

Tom Wye is the knit jacket that people call 
by name. 

There is no other jacket like it. The exclusive 
Tom Wye stitch makes possible the careful 
tailoring, the smart designs, and the trim-fitting 
drape that give the soughtfor impression of 
well-dressed ease. 


men and women. 


See them at department stores, haberdashers’, 
and sporting goods stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Tom Wye Knit Jackets are made in beautiful ( 
contrasting colors of brushed worsted; or rib- fe 
knit in heather mixtures and solid colors. For ji‘ 


Into the splendor of this gala occasion 
walked the grimy guest of honor as one ina 
stupor, but obedient to that treble voice, 
and he gazed with unseeing eyes on the 
strangely stilled assemblage; then a firm 
little hand took his and a clear treble voice 
said with a laugh: 

“Tzzy didn’t want to show himself, be- 
cause he has just come in from a long drive. 
Friends, this is my future husband, Mr. Isi- 
dor Iskovitch.”’ 

No response to this speech for as much as 


| three seconds. Isidor Iskovitch had long 


been known as a rising and prominent 
young man, but he had suddenly become so 
much more prominent that everybody in 
that room had been reading columns on 
columns about him all that day, and they 
had confidently predicted that the scandal 
would end his intimacy with the rigid 
house of Guldengeld automatically and in- 
stantly. Then suddenly somebody woke 
up—somebody who saw in the pink-and- 
silver little figure of Miriam Guldengeld a 
very admirable statuette of courage—and 
she, for it was a silver-haired woman, 
clapped her hands. Immediately there was 
a loud clatter of applause, and voices broke 
into laughing and they surged forward with 
congratulations. Old Meyer Guldengeld, 
standing between the portiéres of his an- 
tique library, began to catch the spirit of 
that applause; and just then there came an 
unctuous voice at his elbow: 

“By golly, Meyer, they can say all they 
want to about these flappers, but I’m for 
‘em! That little granddaughter of yours is 
a wonder!”’ 

“Yes, yes,” granted Meyer, and now all 
his severity broke into a wonderfully affec- 
tionate smile. 

“But she’s got nothing on Izzy, at that,” 
went on David, himself beaming affection- 
ately. “‘That boy, Meyer, is the best boy it 
was ever my good luck to meet. He’s got a 
fine business head, and a fine character, and 
has everything that a man ought to want 
in a grandson-in-law.”’ 

“Has he?’”’ And Meyer placed his jew- 
eled hand across his glossy black whiskers. 
“T guess you’d stick up for him through 
thick and thin, David.”’ 

“Attaboy! You bet I would!”’ 

“Then so will I!’. said Meyer. “David, 
may I be forgiven, but I’m going to fore- 
close that George B. Luna Studios mort- 

1” 

gage on you! eet 

HEN the blistering breath of scandal 

creeps quivering on the air of Holly- 
wood, then all good motion-picture folk, 
and all the bad ones—if there be any such, 
which is not averred—scurry into the 
darkest corners. For, lo, we are come upon 
virtuous days, when the censorship spirit 
has written a morality clause into every 
contract. 

In the precious cool calm of the morning 
after the three days’ hot wind, the presi- 
dent of the Pinnacle, with the business man- 
ager of Gail Pierce, strolled casually into 
the Alexandria lobby and bought cigars, 
and stepped nonchalantly into an elevator, 
discussing the weather. Presently the gen- 
eral manager of the Excelsior and the general 
manager of the Amalgamated and Carna- 
tion Royal’s business manager stepped into 
the Alexandria lobby and bought cigars, 
and, discussing the weather, stepped into 
an elevator. Presently came David Schus- 
shel and Isidor Iskovitch, both interested 
financially in Prudence Joy; and they, dis- 
cussing the weather, stepped into an ele- 
vator. Then came Tim Barney of the 
Climax, and the business manager of Mary 
Hasty, they doing likewise. Came others, 
and a certain private suite upstairs, unreg- 
istered, began to fill with blue smoke, out 
of which issued the decision, which the 
highest priced publicity men in the world 


September , 


began to disseminate with great 
that there was nothing in the topi 
consideration which in any way int; 
affected or touched upon the 
picture industry—the said topic | 
scandal. Not by any means the , 
Candysh versus Iskovitch, that 
minor episode pushed to the last 
the occurrences of the night, in ¢> 
hours after the hot wind had died q,, 
Somebody had shot Henry Loy 
dysh—shot him extremely dead, 
found surrounded by so many cle; 
they haven’t all been traced down y, 
murderer was never found. It way 
those fantastic mysteries that fitted, 
with Henry’s mysterious and fantaj 
A great deal of the inquiry 
around Prudence Joy; but she was 
prove a flawless alibi, as were, in 
the other suspects. Prudence had 
Miriam’s boudoir from the time ; 
reached the city, and she had been 
out of Miriam’s sight all that day 
that night, except at the party, wy 
had leaned over the balustrade, h’ 
blue eyes shining and her cheeks v 
tears, while Miriam had made her ) 
ment announcement. So it was ni 
He was dead, however; that was ti 
thing; and the frenzy he had brouit 
Prue’s life was lifted by it, leavi 
that tragic note that was to make 
greatest screen actress of her time; {+ 
was a look in the eyes of Prudence, 
told of a soul which had suffered ;¢ 
come thereby to great understandi), 
“Why, Prudence Joy is just bi 
her career!’’ said David roast: 


dent of the greater M. P. C., to hi 
competitor, Isidor Iskovitch, pres 
the Iskovitch Art Productions, s 
to the People’s Pictures Corporatio: 
the George B. Luna Studios, Inc. [ 
to hand it to you, Izzy, for hang 
nerve to sign up that girl when shio 
like a has-been, when you were jus 
ing your new company.” 
“*No, it was luck,’ said Izzy modit 
This was in the projection rooro 
former Luna Studios, where Izz 
production was being screened; a) 1 
tragic eyes of Prue’s had dominz 
entire picture. \ 
“T don’t know if it’s luck,” grum 
visiting magnate. “‘Sometimes, 
think your brains keep right on o1 
when you don’t know it.’ 
“Say, go easy with that salve,” ri 
the younger magnate. “I gota les 
about swelled heads from my pap 
business.”’ ee 
“That’s right, rub it in.” And olD 
chuckled. ‘‘ Your papa in the busi’s 
a lesson, too, and it let you saddle 
a white elephant of a business than 
me stay out here and keep my n 
grindstone for fear I’ll go broke | 
pecs By golly, there’s no fool lika 
foye) ! ” ra jj 4) 
The operator called down fi 
“That main title just came in. p 
put it on, Mr. Iskovitch?” | 
“Shoot it, Jimmy,” called bad! 
then he turned to David Schuss? 
moisture in his eyes and a guljin 
throat. ‘‘I’m crazy to see this main tle 
Schusshel! Honest I am! I waitem 
ten years to see it, and now I got i’ 
The machine began to click, andhe 
the screen there flashed the threw 
which, for nearly ten years, had len 
beacon of Izzy’s existence, his lig)! 
darkness, and the guerdon of his dis 


ISIDOR ISKOVITCH ii 
“Hot dog!” said old David; ai 


were tears in his eyes as he put hipt 
hand proudly on Izzy’s bony knee 
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No. 315—a man’s strap watch, 14 karat green 
gold, 15 jewels. , Silver Butler radium at 
5.00 


No. 777—18 karat white gold, engraved and 
enameled, 16 jewels. $85.00 


Exact Size 


No. 1731—14 karat white gold 
with engraved edge, thin model, 
17 jewels. $75.00 


No. 1730—14 karat green gold 
with engraved edge, thin mode’, 
17 jewels. $70.00 


" Exact Size 


Sis (breathless). Just think! 


Bos. Yes, I know. It’s 2:09 and we’re apt to miss the 
college special. You’d better hurry! 


SIs (scornfully). No we won’t, silly. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know the right time, too? 


heir last half hour at home! 


MOTHER. Bob hasn’t seen your going-away gift, dear. 
ae ae a Then off to school and college 


sSesies i! 
} SIs (rapturously). See what a beauty it is!!! ee euchnlioriarnew sade 
{& Bos. A watch, too! You shouldn’t have given Sis a venture! 
£ es timepiece, Mother. She’d like a gorgeous bit of 
| 4 ae With them they take gifts 


of beauty and usefulness—a 
remembrance that in its in- 


; trinsic worth and _ loveliness 
MOTHER. You see, Bob, I gave her both in one. It’s speaks of the love they leave 


a TAVANNES—like yours. behind; that in its precision 
symbolizes the purpose which 
lies before them. 


ees 


Sis. No, no,no! Mother’s a darling—she knew just 
what I wanted. 


aN ber f jewelry better. 
| 


Tavannes watches—that ac- 
curately measure off the hours 
of the achievements, the prom- 
ises and the memories of life. 


; 4 
We ies watches may 
in a wide range of 
shy able styles. Pricas from 


t giving illustrations, prices 
nd) criptions will be mailed upon 
| If your Jeweler does not 
™1e Tavannes, send us his name 
dress, 


Peet SS right with the Sun 


ADOLPHE SCHWOB, Inc., 45 Maiden Lane, New York. Established 1874. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
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take a thirty-minute ride out of the city in 
almost any direction on the line of almost 
any railway or electric system. The open 
spaces between the older and more inten- 
sively developed suburbs are being rapidly 
filled in with an odd assortment of family 
shelters ranging from the rudest of tempo- 
rary shacks to the tail ends of substantial 
houses, the main portions of which are yet to 
be built. The garage without house attached 
is a favorite structure in these fantastic 
suburban settlements. When the garage is 
a one-cylinder affair, the car is parked out- 
side and the family within. Frequently the 
sarage is built large enough to accommo- 
Data both the family and its car—after a 
fashion. These villages of fractional struc- 
tures are mainly inhabited by landowners 
who bought lots before the war with a view 
to building on them sometime when family 
finances and the conditions of the building 
market would permit. 

They proposed to put up permanent 
houses which would do credit to themselves 
and their neighbors, and were intending to 
wait until they were able to do so. Then 
came the war and the postwar period of 
inflation with rents at.staggering figures. 
Next followed the lull of temporary defla- 
tion—with a sag in building-material prices 
and a militantly unsettled situation in the 
building trades. But there was no sagging 
of city rents. This situation forced the 
hands of the lot owners—those city dwellers 
who had bought parcels of vacant property 
in the outlying suburbs against the day 
when they could afford to put up a house. 
As one of these householders living in the 
visible rear three-eighths of a modern ce- 
ment house put it: 

“When wages began to go down and 
rents held firm on the war basis we made a 
break for our vacant lot and put up this 
start on our house. It was a case of any- 
thing to live in to escape the landlord. 
This nondescript colony is really a city of 
refuge. You'll notice that every cottage, 
temporary shack, garage or structure of any 
sort which shelters a human family has a 
garden attached. These gardens help out 
mightily, yielding a large part of the fam- 
ily living. Some of them are active and 
important sources of family income. Sey- 
eral of my neighbors, as you can see, 
have turned almost their entire holdings 
into market gardens, which they tend inten- 
sively. Nearly all the men here work in 
the city. Some of them have good positions 
and respectable bank accounts. We would 
build comfortable and attractive houses if 
building labor and building materials were 
not at impossible figures. I have a fairly 
good office position, but I can see that I 
made the mistake of my life in not becom- 
ing a carpenter, a mason, a plasterer or a 
painter. I’d like to know what it is that 
keeps wages in those crafts up to such an 
altitude. Seems to me that naturally we 
ought to have caught up with the building 
shortage by this time. Some outside in- 
fluence which we don’t understand appears 
to be putting the pressure on. What is it?’ 


A Farmerette Aged Ten 


When I remarked that almost $80,000,- 
000 worth of public-improvement work was 
being done or would soon be started in this 
state, he exclaimed: ‘“‘Hadn’t thought 
about that! But why can’t some of that 
be held off till we catch up a little with 
private building or until we find ourselves 
going into a period of low work, lower 
prices and dull times? Then all that public 
work would be mighty cheering instead of 
taking the heart out of all who don’t happen 
to be in the building trades.” 

And I admitted that he showed symp- 
toms of being a practical philosopher. 

If any industry is entitled to qualify 
under the term “‘productive,” that rank 
certainly belongs to agriculture. It is the 
leading productive industry of this country 
and the one upon which all others primarily 
depend. Any person who is curious to 
know to what extent farming is feeling the 
pinch and pull of an extensive and almost 
universal program of public-improvement 
work has only to explore almost any farm- 
ing section and observe who is doing the 
field work. Toa greater extent than ever 
before, with the possible exception of the 
war years, it is being done by children— 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
twenty. Any farm kid—irrespective of 
sex—who can drive a team and manage a 
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harrow, a pulverizer or a cultivator is 
drafted for field service. The farm boy who 
is old enough to sit a field implement, but 
not quite of an age to defy father and quit 
the farm, is out of luck this year! He hasn’t 
a chance in the world to get off easy this 
season. I mentioned this to a banker 
friend, at Batavia, Illinois, who came back 
at me with this experience: 

‘‘Harlier in the season I went to visit the 
old home farm a little out from Indianapo- 
lis. On the farm next to ours I saw a sight 
which I shall never forget—one that I had 
never seen before. There, alone in a forty- 
acre field, was a slight little girl standing on 
a drag and driving a three-horse team. She 
could not have been ten years old—even 
if old for her size. And she wasn’t doing a 
play stunt either. She had the whole field 
to herself and she hung to her job as steadily 
as the best farm hand I’ve ever seen. In 
other words, this slip of a girl child was do- 
ing a man’s work. I watched her as she 
made the rounds of the field, balancing 
herself on the bobbing drag and handling 
the reins like an adept. This sight so im- 
pressed me that I discussed it with those I 
met in the neighborhood. Their reply was: 

“«Ves, it’s too bad. But her folks can’t 
help it. They can’t get a farm hand—and 
she’s a plucky little piece and wants to help 
out. Getting fields ready for crops has to 
be done at the right time or not at all. 
They’re late with that field as it is—and 
the girl’s father and brothers are doing 
harder work in other fields on the farm. All 
through here the farm kids are working 
like beavers. It’s hard—but what can we 
do? Farm labor can’t be got at any price 
that is net absurd and prohibitive.’”’ 


The Lure of Camp Life 


‘And when I asked what had become of 
all the farm hands the answer was, ‘ Work- 
ing on the roads and other public jobs, 
mostly. Shorter hours and bigger pay.’ 
Since then I’ve kept my eyes open when 
driving about the country up here in 
Northern Illinois. Everywhere it’s the same 
story—the kid power of the farm family is 
out in full force!” 

There are many sections of the country 
which we are accustomed to think of as de- 
cidedly prosperous that are taking on an 
unkempt and rundown appearance; farm 
buildings and fences are in poor repair and 
fields have been allowed to lapse into a 
neglected state of cultivation—all because 
farm labor is obtainable only at a price 
which makes a loss a certainty. There are 
many counties in Illinois in which the farms 
are this seascn 25 per cent below normal 
cultivation; several of them in which culti- 
vation is not 50 per cent of normal. The 
farm is a permanent enterprise; it must be 
kept going through years in which a 
financial loss is inevitable—this in order to 
prevent greater loss. The situation is very 
much like that of the mine from which the 
water must be kept pumped regardless of 
whether the work of mining is active or 
dormant. Those who are in position to 
know declare that the amount of dormant 
farming in the country today is very large, 
probably greater than ever before. And the 
reason is mainly the inability of the farmers 
to secure labor at a price which is less than 
prohibitive. 

Précisely how a big program of public- 
improvement work operates to apply the 
pinch to the great productive industry of 
agriculture might be illustrated by scores 
of specific examples; but here is cne which 
is sufficiently graphic to picture the whole 
situation. Mr. Charles J. Boyd, manager 
of the United States Free Employment Bu- 
reau for the Mid-Western territory, relates 
this experience: 

“An appeal for a farm hand came in from 
a farmer living near a station which we will 
call Antioch. He was willing to pay an at- 
tractive wage—sixty-five dollars a month 
and found. We promptly sent a good man 
to him and were surprised to learn that the 
farm hand failed to arrive. 

_ ‘Then we located another man and sent 
him on. Again we received a frantic letter 
from the farmer, saying that this man also 
had gone astray. A day or two later an- 
other letter came from our farmer friend 
saying substantially this: ‘I found out 
what happened to the two missing men. 
There’s a big road-building job just south 
of Antioch. The contractor had a man 
catcher, a labor grabber, on the lookout, 


and he grabbed both my men before they 
could reach the farm. He offered them 
larger wages, shorter hours and the attrac- 
tions of camp life. Of course that stopped 
them. Now please send another man—but 
not to Antioch. Ship him to Poplar Grove— 
on the other side of the township from the 
road work.’ 

“This plan was followed, and succeeded. 
At least the man reached the farm and 
began work. But there is a good chance 
that the contractor’s man snatcher may 
get him yet. Farm hands are the pet prey 
of the labor scouts operating for contractors 
on road jobs. And few farmers can compete 
with them. The total wage offered by these 
contractors is much higher than those 
which the ordinary farmer can possibly pay. 
And generally the net wage, after deducting 
the charge for camp board, is greater. 

‘‘ Again, the shorter and definite hours of 
the road job lure the average laborer. But 
the attractions of camp life pull even more 
strongly on the floating laborer than do 
higher wages or shorter hours. They love 
the companionship and the freedom of the 
camp, and detest what they consider the 
loneliness and the home restrictions of 
the farm.” 

According to Mr. Boyd no farm help is 
placed for less than forty-five dollars a 
month and found, and by far the greater 
proportion of farm laborers receive above 
fifty dollars. Those who are experienced as 
farm hands and look good to the over- 
worked and anxious farmers have no diffi- 
culty in driving a bargain at sixty-five 
dollars. In some cases choice men are even 
able to command seventy-five dollars. 

“We are unable to meet one-half the 
specific demand for farm laborers,”’ declares 
Mr. Boyd. ‘‘This means an intense pres- 
sure on the farm family. In the spring sea- 
son thousands of farmers felt forced to take 
their boys out of school to help in putting 
in the crops. But many of them refused to 
resort to this expedient. Here is an incident 
typical of this class: A farmer came here 
for a hand. His farm was not paid for and 
he was hard-pushed financially. The wages 
demanded staggered him. Finally, how- 
ever, he declared: 

“**T’]] pay it. I’ll run the risk of losing the 
farm rather than take my boy out of high 
school, where he’s making a good record. 
He has his eye on college and to pull him 
out of school now would give him a setback 
from which he couldn’t recoyer.’”’ 


Men Lost En Route 


“There is a lot of this spirit among the 
farmers. Though it is true that the young- 
sters on the farms are finding this a hard 
and strenuous year, it would be easy to 
blame their parents unjustly for putting a 
heavy burden of work on their young shoul- 
ders. The farmers are pushed to the point 
of desperation. Besides, the average farm 
boy is a husky individual who is familiar 
with manual work. He thrives on it. Again 
he loves to drive a team and handle farm 
machinery—especially of the riding type. 
Many farm boys of twelve to fifteen years 
of age are operating small tractors and are 
as proud of their achievement in this line as 
they would be of winning distinction in 
football or any other form of athletics.” 

A certain railroad is putting in a new 
yard in the outskirts of Chicago. The 
superintendent in charge of the work has 
pressing need for an additional force of 150 
laborers. Even some of the men on the job 
were quitting. Over the telephone he reg- 
istered a frantic appeal for common labor- 
ers. The manager of this department of the 
Federal-State Free Employment Bureau 
started a number of men on their way to the 
job. But they didn’t reach it. The superin- 
tendent at the railway yards became more 
frantic. Finally the employment expert 
told him bluntly: 

“Don’t you understand that laborers of 
this sort are like sheep; they have to be led, 
not sent? It’s one thing to hand ’em a card 
to you and send them out of here, and quite 
another thing to land them at your yards. 
They just naturally lose themselves be- 
tween here and there. Men snatchers are 
too active and numerous to allow them to 
get past. If you’ll send a man down here to 
chaperon ’em every foot of the way you 
may succeed in getting them to the yards.” 

To which the superintendent replied: 

“Send a man? Can’t be done! I’d lose 
him too. But you find me the right type of 
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Labor in Ourtown 
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Pull of Public Work 
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largest employers of shop labor in the 
United States. It has a national reputa- 
tion for the fairness and liberality with 
which its workers are treated; its system 
for giving its employes direct voice and rep- 
resentation in the management of its pro- 
duction and labor affairs is undoubtedly 
one of the best in the country and has a na- 
tional reputation for practical working effi- 
ciency and for inspiring loyalty on the part 
of its men. It would seem that if any pro- 
ductive industry would escape the pull of 
the demand for men on public-works job 
this would be the one. I said as much to its 
employment and public relations chief, who 
shot this back at me: 

“This pull on our force has been so tre- 
mendous that I made a special study of its 
effect in order to determine measures to 
meet it. I selected one of our works which 
would be thoroughly representative. The 
results of that study astounded me. I 
found that, in twelve months, one-half of 
our normal force there was being pulled 
away from us. One-half! I’m not saying 
that we lost these men direct to public- 
works enterprises. My conclusion was that 
most of them went into the building trades. 
We use many skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers who fit into the building crafts very 
readily. And of course our common labor 
could switch to building work overnight.” 


Shelter Comes First 


“We have several hundred woodworkers 
who are really skilled carpenters. Our brick- 
masons can lay up a building wall as easily 
as they can mend a furnace. A man who 
can operate a steel-planing machine can 
work a stone planer—much coarser work— 
almost with his eyes shut. Our pipefitters 
are practical plumbers. So it goes all 
through the trades! There is a surprising 
range of interchangeability between shop 
crafts and building trades when the pres- 
sure of demand, expressed in high wages, 
exists to dictate the change. 

“Some of our men went to other shops 
to fill the places of their men who had de- 
serted to the building trades—smaller shops 
in which a wage-scale raise is much more 
easily managed than in works employing 
thousands of men. But back of the whole 
situation is the same thing—the labor pull 
of the vast volume of public work now on 
the schedule. In other words, if this de- 
mand for men to carry on the public im- 
provements program could be subtracted 
from the total labor demand of the hour, 
productive industry would experience an 
immense and sudden relief. The farmers of 
America would be the first to feel that relief 
and they certainly need it.” 

Examples of this kind might be multi- 
plied almost without limit but without 
advantage, as they would be mere repeti- 
tions in kind. / 

The importance of the housing situation 
in relation to general prosperity and the 
stimulation of productive industry is easily 
underestimated. Man must have shelter, a 
place in which to set up and maintain a 
home, before he has need of much else be- 
sides food and clothing. He must be housed 
before he can become the founder of a family 
and a full-fledged consumer. 

Give him a house and he is pushed into 
the market for almost everything produced 
by factories and sold in stores today. But 
the shelter must come first. It follows, then, 
that any influence which tends to operate 
against providing the human family with 
ample shelter is a serious offender against 
the comfort, welfare and progress of man- 
kind and the prosperity of productive in- 
dustry. 

Our dwellings have increased in elaborate- 

ness to almost an unbelievable extent, and 
consequently the demands upon craftsman- 
ship have been multiplied. About sixteen 
different crafts contribute to the construc- 
tion of a representative modern city dwell- 
ing. 
Now for a look at conditions which ac- 
tually exist in most of the building trades. 
This summary is given me by Mr. F. W. 
Armstrong, general manager of the Citizens’ 
Committee to Enforce the Landis Award, 
and is based on facts obtained from build- 
ing contractors’ associations and individual 
contractors. The layout may look a bit 
sketchy at first glance, but it is guaranteed 
to hold to the bitter end any reader who has 
in mind the building of any structure larger 
than a dog kennel. 


PLASTERERS. There are approximately 
2600 journeyman plasterers in Chicago, an 
increase of about 1500 during the past year. 
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They have come into Chicago from all over 
the country, drawn by the abnormal wage. 
There is still an acute shortage of plasterers. 

The scale is presumed to be $10 a day; 
but it is not uncommon for wages of $15 
to $19 a day to be paid; $135 a week is not 
an unusual pay check. The highest wage 
for a week reported is about $190. On one 
job plasterers were paid $40 for working 
eight hours on a Sunday, or at the rate of 
$5 per hour. All overtime is paid for at 
double time. A plasterer’s work for a day 
and part of a night usually comes to a total 
of sixteen hours, which gives him three days’ 
pay for working one day and part of the 
night. This union, so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, has imposed no restrictions on men 
coming into Chicago, allowing white or col- 
ored, union and nonunion men to work at 
this trade. 

The building owners are responsible, in a 
large measure, for the high wages in the 
plastering trade. It is rumored that big 
bonuses are being offered on a number of 
jobs in Chicago in order to secure their 
completion on a certain day. One report is 
that an owner paid his plastering con- 
tractor a bonus of $5000. This is the job 
which is presumed to have forced the plas- 
terers’ scale in Chicago to its present un- 
precedented figures. Many contractors are 
now paying their men for nine hours when 
they work only eight hours. It is said that 
there are more hotels in the United States 
than plasterers. 


PAINTERS. There are approximately 
10,000 journeymen in Chicago. The wage 
scale in this craft varies from 95 cents up, 
sive the highest known weekly wage is 

175. 


CARPENTERS. There are about 20,000 
carpenters working in Chicago. The scale 
is from $1.15 to $1.65 an hour. The highest 
weekly wage on record is $156. Recently a 
large number of carpenters have made over 
$100 a week, and several have received very 
close to $150. 


LATHERS. Chicago has about 1350 
lathers, 650 of them being nonunion work- 


ers. They receive a minimum of $9 a day. | 


The highest wage known for a day is $19. 
It is not uncommon for lathers to average 
around $100 a week; $105 is the highest 
weekly wage specifically reported. 


PLUMBERS. There are approximately 
2200 journeyman plumbers in Chicago. 
The prevailing wage is $1.25 an hour. The 
highest hourly wage on record for journey- 
men is $1.50, and the largest individual pay 
check for a single week on record is $130. 
The Chicago Plumbers’ Union will not allow 
journeymen from other cities to deposit 
their cards in Chicago, thereby keeping 
down the available number of these me- 
chanics and increasing cost and decreasing 
efficiency in the plumbing trade. The union 
insists that a steward be appointed on every 
job, and, in case of a stoppage of work, that 
he shall remain on the job at full pay until 
relieved by union officials. 


Restrictions and Prohibitions 


Another restriction is that no journey- 
man or apprentice, when working outside 
the city limits, shall be allowed to pass the 
city limits on his way to work before 8:00 
A.M. and that he must arrive at the city 
limits going home not later than 4:30 P.M. 
This greatly reduces the number of working 
hours on the job and decreases efficiency 
correspondingly. 

Another restriction is that a handy man 
or helper shall not be allowed to cut a pipe, 
but that this must be done by a mechanic. 
Naturally this also increases cost and de- 
creases efficiency. 

The plumbers by their union rules are 
prohibited from installing plumbing fix- 
tures delivered to the job or shop in as- 
sembled condition, and from using supplies 
cut to fit fixtures or batteries of fixtures. 
Helpers are prohibited from handling all 
pipe, fixtures, and so on, and the men are 
prohibited from riding bicycles, automo- 
biles or other vehicles in the performance of 
their work. 


STEAMFITTERS. In Chicago there are ap- 
proximately 1700 journeyman steamfitters 
receiving a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. The highest weekly wage reported is 
$200. There is one record where a steam- 
fitter made $100 from the time he started 
work in the morning until he laid down his 


tools. Reports show that many of the 
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Hiking 
A wonderful exercise; health- 
ful and invigorating, too. 


It works your weight down; 
it works your appetite up. 


Yes, there’s the appetite to be 
considered; and the food must 
be carried; so it should be 
strength-giving without bulk 
—worth without weight. 


What could better answer 
these requirements than Kraft 
Cheese in tins? Here is the 


concentrated goodness of 


pure sweet milk in compact, 
convenient form. There’s a 
full meal in one of these little 
tins that you can carry in your 
pocket. 


Remember this and have a 
supply on the pantry shelf for 
your next outing. Then you 
can spread your sandwiches 
fresh where you eat them. 
There are eight kinds of Kratt 
Cheese in tins,and each seems 
better than the other. 


No rind —it spreads. No waste 


—100% cheese 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J.L. KRAFT @ BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LtTp. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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HOW WILL IT LOOK ON YOU? 


Wks you go to buy a_ hats that suit the individual— 
hat, you look for more _ hats that are correct for differ- 
than style and quality—you 


ent heads, heights and faces— 
look for a hat that looks well hats that are correct for you. 
on ‘you. 


The country-wide popularity 
of Young’s Hats which has 
won them their title,“The Sky- 
Line of the Nation,” is due not 
only to their superior styling, 
workmanship and wearing 
qualities, but to this one out- 
standing fact—they make a 
man look his best. You'll find 


it true in your own Case, too. 


You can take the style and 
quality of your Young’s Hat 
for granted. And when you 
try it on and examine it in the 
mirror, you'll see that it fulfills 
the most important require- 
ments of all: it is comfortable— 
it becomes you—it is your hat. 
Young's specialty is creating 


Young’s at $5.00 is the standard of hat value the country over. 
Other qualities at other prices. “The Sky-Line of the Nation” 
on the Young hat-box, consisting of representative buildings 
of America’s great style centers, symbolizes the coast-to-coast 
style supremacy of Young’s Hats. Buy your Fall hat where 
you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Wear Young's Hats for correct and 
becoming style THE YEAR ROUND 


FELT HATS STRAW HATS 
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steamfitters are making $5000 a year, and 
some considerably more. 

The Steamfitters’ Union will not allow 
laborers to handle their material, but in- 
sists on using a mechanic for this work who 
is paid at least 50 cents an hour more than 
a laborer to do this laborers’ work. The 
steamfitters also claim control of all pres- 
sure boilers until the building is officially 
turned over to the owner. This prevents 
the owner from putting on regular main- 
tenance men, at from $25 to $30 a week, to 
watch the boilers, or two men at a cest of 
$50 to $60. Under present conditions it is 
necessary to employ steamfitters in three 
shifts. These, with their overtime, cost the 
owner about $225 a week. 


SPRINKLER FITTERS. There are about 
145 journeymen of this trade in Chicago. 
The scale ranges upward from a minimum 
of $1.25 an hour. Some of these mechanics 
are making higher than $75 a week. This 
union insists that all fittings be made hand 
tight instead of machine tight, allows only 
one helper to three journeymen, which 
greatly restricts the industry by keeping 
down the number of mechanics and greatly 
increases the ecst to the owner. In fact, the 
cost of sprinkler work in Chicago is 135 per 
cent greater than in Detroit, 183 per cent 
higher than in Minneapolis and 129 per 
cent higher than in Milwaukee. 


BRICKLAYERS. Chicago has about 6000 
journeyman bricklayers. The minimum 
hourly wage is $1.25, but $1.80 is generally 
paid today. The highest weekly pay on 
record here is $80. 


ELECTRICIANS. There are about 3250 
journeyman electricians in Chicago, includ- 
ing the 400 electrical workers employed by 
the telephone company. ‘This union has 
lived up to the Landis award. Electricians 
now receive $1.25 an hour or $55 a week, 
with overtime at time and a half for the 
first two and a half hours and double time 
thereafter, and double time for Saturday 
and Sunday holidays. 

This union claims the handling of all 
electrical apparatus and material by jour- 
neymen and refuses to allow laborers to do 
this work. It also insists on all mainte- 
nance work until the building which is being 
wired is turned over to and accepted by the 
owner, a very costly restriction. 


HoIstING ENGINEERS. These number 
about 400 in Chicago. Though there are 
6000 stationary engineers in Chicago who 
are capable of doing hoisting engineers’ 
work, they have been prevented from so 
doing on account of union restrictions. 
Hoisting engineers make approximately 
$55 a week. They insist on running all 
hoisting apparatus, including passenger and 
other elevators, until the building is com- 
pleted and accepted by the owner. This 
means considerable overtime for the en- 
gineers, and if the job were run twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, it would 
cost the owner about $250 a week, while he 
could employ elevator men to do the same 
work for less than $100 a week. The hoist- 
ing engineers also insist on running all en- 
gines, whether concrete, steam or electrical, 
for concrete mixers, or other work of similar 
nature, which, with the exception of steam 
engines, could be run by anyone who is 
capable of running an automobile or doing 
common labor. 


CEMENT FINISHERS. These number about 
700 in Chicago. Their minimum rate is 
$1.10 an hour, but the prevailing wage is 
$1.25. The highest hourly wage on record 
is $1.50. Cement finishers are known to 
have received as high as $140 a week. One 
contractor states he paid three of his men 
for one week’s work, $103.12, $105 and 
$112.41. On another job, which lasted 
about fifteen weeks, three men received 
about $1500 each for that period. 


SHEET-METAL WoRKERS. There are ap- 
proximately 1200 sheet-metal mechanics in 
Chicago. Their scale is $1.15 an hour. The 
highest known hourly wage is $1.35. With 
overtime some of these mechanics have 
made as high as $100 a week for quite a 
period of time. The highest weekly wage 
reported is $150. 


STRUCTURAL-STEEL WORKERS. _ These 
number about 1300 journeymen in Chicago. 
The present wage paid them is $1.25 an 
hour, or $10 a day, and the pusher or straw 
boss is paid $1 a day extra. The largest 


known wage for any single week is $144. 


Jeptembe § 


There is no doubt that the me 
tually erect structural steel on th 
skyscrapers earn their present h 
when the hazards of the occu’ 
taken into consideration. Hod 

There are, however, some } 
which this union imposes which 
eliminated. One is that wherey) 
they insist that nine hours’ time 
eight hours’ work. But the inj 
this craft that reénforcing rods ¢ 
by their skilled mechanics ins 
laborers is the greatest complai 
be brought against its rules. 


ct. 


TS 


ARCHITECTURAL OR ORNAME 
WoRKERS have some 650 jour 
Chicago. The adopted wage ij 
hour; the weekly wage is from \j 
some instances mechanics hay 
$80 a week, including overtime, 

MARBLE SETTERS haye only/h 
mechanics in Chicago. The see 
an hour and has ranged as high} | 
hour; the largest weekly pay (1 
$115. | 


Mosatc AND TILE WORKERS, 
214 journeyman tile layers in C} 
scale per hour is $1.30, some I 
paying as high as $1.85. The hig 
wage per week is $110.50. 


STONE CARVERS. There are dt 
stone carvers and helpers in Chig 
men are paid about $20 a daya 
week. There is a case on et 
stone carver and his helper mle 
one week. 


| 
TERRAZZO MECHANICS. The 
more than 30 or 35 mechanics |t' 
in Chicago. Their scale is from)s 
$1.25 an hour and the highest vel 
on record is $60. 


} 
PIPE AND BOILER COVERERS|2 
180 mechanics in Chicago. Theva 
from 95 cents to $1.25 an hour.h 
weekly wage on record being ‘5. 


COMPOSITION ROOFERS. nit 
Chicago has approximately Sp 
men. The minimum wage is $26 
and the highest hourly wage p 
$1.65. Men have made as hig a 


week in this trade here | 


STONE CUTTERS number a)u 
Chicago. The standard wage ts 
an hour—weekly wages runninjro 
to $75. 


STONE PLANERMEN in Chigo 
about 124. They are paid $1.0to 
hour and average about $56 aye 
union insists that the contin 
$2.50 a week to work any pleer' 
is not affiliated with the unio 


COMMON LABORERS engaged | 
ing trades in Chicago now n 

15,000. These men receive fm 
to $1 an hour, depending wn 
their work is rough or wheth) I 
skilled labor. This union at there 
is charging $5 a week fora pen 


These wages and restrictior W 
to make the worst smb, 1 


contractors, and this commiet 
sisted upon the elimination ofne 
tions and has stated in its pory 
union which would not live v & 
form agreement and the ep 
restrictions as provided by ‘4g 
should be declared on the op‘ | 

Fifteen trades have been (lé 
shop and the Citizens’ Com 
brought thousands of men inti 
placed many local men at wrk 
trades in order that the Chi8° 
public should not suffer, @ tl 
could be done as economical ‘ 
as in other cities—or more 80.)*~ 
zation has provided the sonW! 
spectacle of union and no#il 
working together peaceably 


job. 

Enough! But if you lived Cc 
Illinois, and wished to build 20" 
tory or a business block, or € 
would you have the heart? . 
of ’em are doing it—there 
Illinois is full of brave men. 

(Continued on Page 
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‘HIS HAPPENED TO MR. A. L. B. 
—and then HE got a Philco! 
\ at experiences—humiliating or danger- 


¢—haveYOU had with just ordinary bat- 
t es? We would be glad to hear from you. 


“Then I got my Philco!” 


“My old battery flunked on a Lackawanna ferry—Hoboken to 
23rd Street—and I held up the whole boat until finally pushed off. Then 
I got MY Philco!”’ writes A. L. B., of South Orange, N. J. 

Whirling a big engine—summer or winter—is no job for an ordinary 
battery. To avoid the humiliations and dangers of battery failure—GET 
YOUR PHILCO NOW! 

The Philco Diamond-Grid Battery—with its tremendous surplus 
power and excess capacity—its famous Diamond-Grid plates and other 
exclusive Philco features—is built up to a quality standard, not down to 
a competitive price. 

Yet you can now obtain a genuine power-packed Philco Diamond- 
Grid Battery at less cost than just an ordinary battery. Tremendous 
increase in Philco sales—efficient manufacture—economical distribution— 
have made this possible. 

For safety, comfort, economy—for quick starts, steady ignition, 
brilliant lights—GET A PHILCO! The nearest Philco Service Station 
has the right type for your car. Write for a complimentary copy of our 
new booklet ‘“‘How to Stretch Your Battery Dollar.”’ 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power services; for 
radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine locomotives and passenger cars; 
for marine work, auxiliary power, etc. Whatever you use batteries for, write Philco. 


Lowest prices 
in history 


A genuine, full-powered guar- 
anteed PHILCO BATTERY 


ae 


$17.85 is the exchange price east of 
the Mississippi River for Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Overland, Star and other light 
cars. Genuine Philco Diamond-Grid 
Batteries for all other cars reduced pro- 
portionately. 

Tremendous increased Philco sales— 
efficient manufacture—economical distri- 
bution—have made these extraordinary 
reductions now possible. 

There is a long-life, power-packed 
Philco Diamond-Grid Battery for every 
make and model of car. 


DIAMOND GRIP 


BATTERIES 


PHILCO. 
_x DIAMOND GRID 


<> BATTERIES 


REG WS. PAT OFF 


Over 5500 Philco 
Stations all over 
the U.S. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO SERVICE 


J 
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noted, Chicago’s program of active build- 
ing jobs now foots up more than $150,000,- 
000: Rockford, Elgin, Aurora, Peoria, 
Bloomington, Quincy and other Illinois in- 
dustrial cities are breaking building-permit 
records. However, if the tide of potential 
building enterprises held back and im- 
pounded by the dam of these labor prices 
were suddenly to break loose, the present 
building boom would look like a mere dud. 
This seems to be the opinion of all con- 
tractors and dealers in building materials. 
It is true that most building materials are 
decidedly higher than in 1921-22, but this 
does not act as a deterrent to building to 
the extent to which high labor prices set 
the brakes on this kind of enterprise. It is 
a generally accepted rule that in the aver- 
age dwelling only one-third of the cost is for 
materials, two-thirds going to labor. Again, 
there is a general conviction that lumber 
prices will not again go back to the old pre- 
war level, for the reason that the freight 
tolls from the Pacific Coast forests are al- 
most equal to the mill costs of the lumber. 
In other words, the man who wishes to 
build is waiting for labor prices to come 
down and for costly labor restrictions to 
relax, rather than for lumber and material 
prices to drop. To this attitude there is one 
exception—the prospective builder looks at 
the price of cement, sees that it is again at 
the wartime peak, and then explodes. But 
usually he doesn’t connect this fact with 
the huge program of hard roads and other 
public improvements. 

Having looked at the picture of labor and 
housing conditions in Illinois as influenced 
by the huge program of public improve- 
ments, take a glance at the financial phase 
of the situation. This is not nearly so ap- 
parent, not so easily visualized, because the 
country has caught its second wind from 
off Prosperity Plains, and hard times seem 
as remote and unreal to the average work- 
ingman as death seems to robust and happy 
youth. Many merchants and business men 
also have this viewpoint. Money from free 

spenders is flowing into their tills and they 
* are flushed with much the same grand and 
glorious feeling that they experienced in the 
1919 high tide of prosperity. This time, 
however, they are convinced that prosper- 
ity has come to stay—that the return of 
inflation is a proof that you can’t keep 
America down. 

But the farmers—the largest body of 
consumers in the country—are not yet re- 
acting to the prosperity intoxication to any 
marked extent. Most of them are in the 
hole and can see very little sunlight. Many, 
perhaps most, of them have borrowed to 
about their limit. The banks have been 
liberal and lenient to them, and Congress 
has been generous in special credit legisla- 
tion for their benefit. But, all the same, 
thousands of them are finding it difficult to 
borrow funds with which to tide over. The 
money market looks decidedly tight to 
thousands of discouraged tillers of the soil, 
and the price outlook for farm products and 
a net return for their labor lack the rosy 
hues which flush the earnings of the car- 
penter, the plasterer, the mechanic and even 
the common laborer. In fact, a lot of small 
farmers and farm renters have divorced 
agriculture and transferred their affections 
to road jobs and public-works enterprises. 
And they are apparently happy with their 
new loves, 


Investment Favorites 


Not all business men are finding their 
bank calls an unalloyed pleasure. Bankers, 
it seems to them, are getting to be mighty 
particular about loans and securities. And 
they talk a lot about the fact that money is 
generally looking for the bomb-proof dug- 
outs of investments which are tax exempt— 
at least so far as the Federal income tax is 
concerned. Needy borrowers are inclined 
to regard this talk as rather a tiresome alibi 
put forward by the banker who doesn’t wish 
to lend excepting at a high premium. This 
condition has not yet developed in all lo- 
calities—but in some it is decidedly appar- 
ent. In many sections manufacturers are 
finding it quite uncomfortably apparent. 

All public-works bonds are tax exempt in 
some particulars—many of them entirely 
exempt. Bond houses dealing in Federal, 
state, county, municipal and township se- 
curities have done a huge business of late 
years. Apparently the printers cannot turn 
out enough of these securities to satisfy the 
public appetite. Issues of these bonds run- 
ning into the millions are absorbed virtually 
overnight. The reason for this is almost 
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too obvious to be mentioned. Every tax 
collector is a bush beater driving investors 
into the camp of the tax-exempt securities. 
The stampede is away from industrial issues 
to Federal, state and municipal issues with 
the tax-exemption clause attached. The 
only way by which productive industry can 
get its share in the public borrowing market 
is to offer an alluring per cent which is 
highly competitive. This tends to make in- 
dustrial borrowing decidedly expensive. 

Then there is the psychological fact that 
the Liberty Bond drives educated a vast 
number of persons in the advantage of in- 
vestment in tax-exempt securities having 
the nation back of them. A large share of 
these investors had not been habitual se- 
curity buyers before. Quite generally this 
contingent had either allowed its surplus 
funds to remain in banks—to be loaned to 
productive industry—or had put it into 
farm mortgages. Today the farm mort- 
gage is not the hot favorite that it was be- 
fore the war inflation of land values. Again, 
a great multitude of thrifters have learned 
the peace of mind—especially at the time 
for filing Federal income-tax returns— 
which comes from the fact that they have 
an income which does not have to be ac- 
counted for, which they don’t have to 
worry about. 


A Boom in Improvements 


It is virtually impossible to estimate the 
amount of tax-exempt securities absorbed 
by any state or by the entire country in any 
given period of time. The most complete 
estimate is bound to leave some issues out. 
Again, the issues in Illinois, for example, 
may be absorbed to a considerable extent 
by investors outside that state. This rule 
would apply to any commonwealth. How- 
ever, there are generally taxation advan- 
tages which operate to encourage the 
absorption of the securities of any state— 
or any of its subdivisions—by the investors 
of that state. 

On the assumption that a large share of 
the securities put out by Illinois and its 
political subdivisions in 1923 have been 
bought by its own people, it is interesting 
to inquire the amount of this pull upon the 
capital otherwise at the command of pro- 
ductive industry in that state. A certain 
Chicago bank which enjoys a national repu- 
tation for handling municipals and other 
public securities wholly or partly exempt 
from taxation, was asked for figures which 
might throw light on this inquiry. This in- 
stitution does not handle securities in blocks 
of less than $25,000, or of municipalities 
having fewer than 1000 inhabitants—nor 
does it concern itself with drainage bonds. 
Its records, on this incomplete basis, show 
that in 1923 the investing public has ab- 
sorbed a total of $40,051,405 issued by the 
state of Illinois and its subdivisions. All 
these securities are tax exempt in part or in 
whole. Here is the showing in detail: 


State road and bonus ........ $23,000,000 
County road and other ....... 1,100,000 
Township road and other ..... . 75,000 
Gittestand.villaped es sean 618,000 
Schoolidistricts sacs avai aterm 2,257,405 
Other/tax bodies W.iis a ee 13,001,000 


The same incomplete basis gives Cali- 
fornia $25,138,000, Iowa $29,687,500, 
Michigan $28,350,000, Minnesota $15,- 
745,311. . 

As to the volume of public-road building 
in the entire country, Thomas Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, makes this statement: ‘ 

“On March 31, 1928, there were 14,010 
miles of Federal-aid projects under con- 
struction, which in the aggregate were re- 
ported as 56 per cent complete. The total 
cost of these projects, which will be largely 
completed this year, it is estimated, will be 
$258,545,693, and Federal aid will be 
granted to them in the amount of $114,- 
362,230. In addition to these projects that 
were under construction on the above date 
there had been received and approved by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture project state- 
ments for 45,058 miles, most of which will 
be placed under construction during the 
year. The total balance available for ex- 
penditure on March thirty-first was $137,- 
975,786. This of course is a balance of Fed- 
eral funds only, and does not include any 
state money.” 

It is easy to multiply pertinent figures to 
the point of confusion, but those already 
given would seem to be enough to picture 
the fact that we are spending a power of 
money for public improvements right now 
in a period of recovered business prosperity; 
that this money is pulled away from pro- 
ductive industry through the lure of tax- 
exemption clauses in the bonds sold to 
underwrite these publie enterprises; that 
this boom in public improvements is pulling 
thousands upon thousands of workers away 
from productive industry when they are 
needed to skim the cream of a restored and 
possibly fleeting business prosperity; and 
that public improvements now on the ac- 
tive program are making it impossible to 
restore housing conditions to anything like 
normal. The situation in Illinois seems to 
indicate this very clearly. 

By contrast it reminds me of the methods 
of a certain railroad magnate who had the 
reputation of being queer and remarkably 
contrary. However, he contrived to make 
a fortune of many millions, and to gain a 
secure niche in the Hall of Fame. If he 
hadn’t died at middle age he might have 
owned or controlled most of the railroads of 
the country. 

Apparently this man had a genius for in- 
dustrial perversity. When the country was 
riding the high wave of prosperity he be- 
came almost dormant—except for taking in 
the money that came his way. When his 
competitors, under the prosperity spell, ex- 
tended their lines, enlarged their equipment 
and engaged in an orgy of maintenance-of- 
way work, this old crab crawled into his 
shell, bought as near nothing as possible, 
and refused to paint a station on the line, 
regardless of its dilapidation. He even sold 
some minor lines and properties that his 
rivals coveted—and at a top-record price. 
His maintenance force was cut to the bone; 
his shops had just enough men in them to 
keep things going, and his only aim in life 
seemed to be to turn everything into 
money, to keep his stockholders from draw- 
ing dividends and to allow his road to de- 
generate into two streaks of rust. and a 
right of way. At least this was the picture 
drawn of him by competing magnates, by 
his own disgruntled employes and by sales- 
men of railway supplies. 


What Makes Prosperity Real | 


Then came a financial crash that jarred 
the pages of industrial history. Railway 
stocks tumbled, purchasing agents handled 
cancellation orders exclusively, and railway 
pay rolls were stripped to the bone. When 
this condition was casting gloom over the 
entire country, the old crab suddenly woke 
up. He bought back the small lines which 
he had sold—and a few other larger ones 
in the bargain—at prices which looked like 
grand larceny; he placed sensational orders 
for new equipment on the same basis; he re- 
cruited his entire’mechanical forces from 
the pick of skilled men in the country, and 
began to build new stations, make over his 
right of way, and do all the things which his 
competitors had done when the jack of 
prosperity was under all labor and material 
prices. And when grateful workers and 
manufacturers and salesmen of everything 
from locomotives to paint sang his praises 
he merely remarked: 

“The best time to do a thing is when 
everybody else isn’t doing it. If you save 
when others spend, you’ll have money to 
spend when others hayven’t—and it’ll go 
further and buy more. There’s no use in 


being a sheep—a sheep’s the most unintelli- 
gent animal on earth. When I see every- 
body jamming ahead in one direction, like 
a flock of scared sheep, I head for the other 
direction. I’ve found it pays.” 


September 
M 
As governmental prosperity— 
United States, the various s' 
subdivisions—is dependent u 
perity of the people who compose 
ernment, it would seem as if a 
application of this railway magna 
cial philosophy might help consic 
avoiding jams such as that which th 
of Illinois and many other state) 


try and about all the capital; wy 
ers, still staggering under the bu 
debts of deflation from a world yy; ; 
able to get help to work their far; 
there is an unprecedented shorta; ; 
ter for the people of the country 

When the money market be) 
tight as the labor market is noyit 
vantages of this viewpoint will bec 
generally apparent than they are |t 
ment. That such a situation iso 
develop in the not distant fut 
conviction of financiers and os 
whom I have talked. With one >i; 
declare: 

“The money which is quickeniz 
teries of trade today is not farmerhc 
is mainly the wages of labor, it isiz 
by huge programs of public impy 
which are yet to be paid for, an 


most universal housing shortage 
from the war. If experience hashi 
anything it is that all prosperity bt 
by the farmer is fickle and spr 
When the farmers of America aj i 
tion to spend, then we are enti 
that our prosperity is real and hdq 
of endurance.” 


A Short-Sighted Public o 


Many American capitalists of ; 
are today maneuvering their affrs 
same tactics employed by tl! : 
president whose methods ae 
scribed. They are trimming thr 
sell dear on a high market and bv ¢ 
a low one. Those who inspire 
the spending of public funds for'ul 
provements might achieve sombhi 
practical statesmanship if they Wu 
their tactics from the same 

Just how large a proportion ofie 
works expenditures now on ie 
schedule could be postponed to ‘sé 
slackened employment and saji 
for materials is a controversia 
put this problem up to one of ‘e 
bankers of the West and he anyel 

“‘Bliminate the matter of buil! 
houses and I will say that 90 peren 
public improvements could | | 
abeyance, with great advantage) t 
lic, until we strike a period oftn 
ment and falling prices.” 

If 75 or even 50 per cent of th ve 
lic works funds now empowereOy 
tion were impounded to be usedi: 
of deflation and depression as st 
of business, productive industry}in 
agriculture—would be sitting 
comfortably than at present. 
it would slow down the Jaze t 
labor and the providers of const 
terials are now engaged, an) 
snatchers would have to find 1 
ment. But all the same, a stab! 
is the ideal market for labor, 
for commodities. And a Y 
perity is the very best brand ¢ 
extant. 

To use public-improvem 
as a stabilizer of emplo 
and commodity prices and 
mand, seems like an act ¢ 
common sense. Crippling” 
dustry in a period of tempol 
by stealing its men, boostingy? 
material prices to dizzy heights/n¢ 
ing capital from industry to pute! 
ments because of tax-exempti¢ © 
the terms of the bond issues by/hi 
improvements are made possi); | 
as short-sighted a public policys ‘ 
devised by children. ) 

Last year more than $ 
these bonds were absorb 
States, and it seems likely 
beat that record. 

Before all the millions, 
finance these public imp 
build them at staggerin 
labor and materials—are 
tues of using public-works 
stabilizer of productive ie 
eral prosperity instead of 2 
petitor and disturber V 
better appreciated. 
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HE most Papertany discovery in the whole 
history of laundering is the new and dif- 
mit washing principle of the ROTAREX 
Eher,with its new type cylinder that washes 
ifout wear. is Fi? a a 
Ih its radically different washing principle 
e.OTAREX combines @ the suction action 
‘\cuum washers; @) the effect of the rocker 
oonthat prevents winding of theclothes,and 
) e alternate lifting and dousing that repro- 
x3the hand method of washing without rub- 
nrecommended by all makers of fine fabrics. 


\tecontinuous sheet of aluminum that forms 
walls of the new type 
AREX cylinder (patent 
ped for) there are no per- 
riions for the clothes to 
tie over. Instead, they 
id without friction or wear 
ve a glassy, unpunctured 
irce. The surging, cleans- 
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RSTAREX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 


More nearly automatic than any other household 
ironer on the market. The first roll dries and 
smooths; the second roll gives an added finish. 
If desired, as on rainy days, clothes can be ironed 
direct from the wringer of the ROTAREX 
Electric Clothes Washer. Operated and con- 
trolled entirely by two foot levers, leaving both 
hands free. Does all the ironing. 


ECTRIC 
OTHES 


DEALERS 


We have a wonderful re-sale guarantee 
plan for the foremost retail merchant 
in each community who can qualify to 
handle the only full line of major elec- 
trical housekeeping appliances manu- 
factured complete by one company. 
Write us for full information at once. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
152nd STREET 


FACTORIES AT CLEVELAND, O., MUNCIE, IND., AND TORONTO, CANADA 


RoeTAREX 


AS RD 


Fiemarkable New Washing Principle 


AN x 4--WATER 
| LINE 


ioned into the self-reversing, 


ing suds are suct 
revolving cylinder or drum. through hundreds 
of holes in its two ends, or heads. 


By the old methods of washing, dirt washed 
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HERE is something distinctly 
unusual about this fine novel. 
It was written, if ever a book 
was, under ideal conditions. It deals 
with a section of the world that above 
any other is the Harold Bell Wright 
country. It was written right there 
amid the deserts and mountains of 
Arizona. Riding through this land- 
scape, living in its midst, experiencing 
its thrilling changes of sunlight and 
storm, Wright has steeped himself in 
its wild and beautiful spirit. He has 
camped for weeks in that very Canyon 
of Gold where unfolds this magic story. 
With Wright’s hero you wander into 
this glorious Canyon as the sun is 
sinking. You eagerly follow this man, 
the fears he is fleeing, the hopes which 
unfold in the days which follow. And 
you come to love, as he does, the 
mysterious girl he finds up there at 
the end of the trail. A story too good 
to miss. The big novel of 1923 by the 
most popular novelist in the world. 
Get your copy of ‘THE MINE 
WITH THE IRON DOOR" wher- 
ever books are sold. Picture in full 


colors and colored jacket. Full cloth 
binding gold stamped. $2.00 per copy. 
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Mr. Wright writing his novel amid the very 
scenes he describes. 
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serves just as well! A dummy; the sort of 
thing they have in cheap ready-made cloth- 
ing stores—Very Nobby! Newest and 
Niftiest Cut! Take Me-Home for Fourteen 
Goobecs. What a blind ass I’ve been! But 
it’s not too late. I’m not going to go on 
with this miserable sham. I’m not going to 
beastuffed uniform any longer. Ifadummy 
can be a prince I don’t want to be. Let 
them havea dummy in my place. I’m going 
to be a man,” 

He addressed these words to the empti- 
ness of the royal chamber, and his tone was 
steeped in the vinegar of bitter realization. 
Prince Ernest was working himself up to 
quite a pinch of resolution, when the cham- 
ber door opened and in came the king. 
Behind him wabbled the vast bulk and in- 
candescent nose of the Emperor of Zabonia. 

“His Zabonian Serenity,’’ explained the 
king, ‘‘insisted on coming to see you. His 
Serenity understands, of course, why polit- 
ical expediency made it necessary for you 
to be represented before the people by a— 
er—substitute. Don’t you, Your Zabonian 
Serenity?” 

“Zshur,” rumbled the royal visitor; his 
voice was thick as if his words came through 
a blanket. ‘‘I didn’t know,” he added, “‘it 
wasn’t the prince until the king told me.” 

Emotions were bubbling and sputtering 
inside the bosom of Prince Ernest. 

“T’m ashamed,” said the prince, “to de- 
ceive my people like that.” 

His Zabonian Serenity, who had taken a 
chair, arranged two or three of his chins 
and part of his expanse of jowl into a grin. 

““Frnie,’’ cautioned the king, “no non- 
sense now!”’ 

The bottled-up feeling rushed from the 
prince in a torrent of passionate words. 

‘“‘Father, I’m going to speak out! I’m 
through with this whole business!” 

“What business?”’ The king looked 
puzzled. 

“This prince business,’ said Prince 
Ernest. ‘I saw it all while I was lying here. 
What am I? Nothing! Nothing, that is, 
but a—pardon the colloquialism—stuffed 


| uniform. A prince? Bah,adummy! That’s 


alll am! I step out and bow and smirk and 
salute while some other chap pulls the 
strings. The people don’t care a ginger- 
snap about me. It’s my uniform they 
cheer. Stuff it with wax or sawdust or me, 
it’s all the same to them. Why, they’d 
cheer it if it were stuffed with mush! So 
I’m through, father! I can’t go on with this 
hypocrisy. Give the dummy my place. 
I’m sorry to shock you, father. You and 
the emperor probably have never thought 
about things in this way. But don’t you 
see, a prince is really only a dummy. For- 
give me—but it’s true.” 

The young prince was almost hysterical. 
The king did not appear to be in the least 
perturbed; he gave the prince a fatherly 
pat on his shoulder and winked at the Em- 
peror of Zabonia. 

“FHe’s only twenty-three and a few days,” 
explained the king, “‘so naturally he takes 
it a bit hard. I did myself—thought of 
entering a monastery—yes, really.” 

His Zabonian Serenity chuckled deep in 
his cavern of chest. 

“Brnie,” said the king, turning to his son, 
and speaking in his most kindly manner, 
“you've discovered what all kings discover 
sooner or later. You’ve found yourself out. 
Now your job will be to keep the people 
from finding you out. Isn’t that so, Your 
Serenity?”’ 

“Zshur,”’ rumbled the visitor, sucking at 
a long amber-scented cigarette. 

“But I don’t want to keep them from 
finding me out!” cried the prince. ‘‘I don’t 
want to go on living this ghastly farce. I 
am going to work.” 

The king laughed jovially. 

“Work?” he inquired. “At what, in 
heaven’s name?” 

‘Something honest,”’ 
Ernest. 

The king laughed and nudged the em- 
peror in his imperial ribs. 

“Ah, youth!” said the king. “Ah, youth! 
By the way, Ernie, how much did you 
spend last year?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly,’’ replied the 
prince, mystified. “The royal bursar of the 

Most Privy Purse could no doubt tell you. 
Probably between three hundred and four 
hundred thousand goobecs, I fancy.” 

“And how many motor cars did you 
have?” questioned the king. 

“Eleven, if you don’t count roadsters.” 


replied Prince 
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“Pair enough,” said the king. ‘We 
won’t count roadsters. Now, Ernie, sup- 
pose you were a young lawyer , 

“T wish I were,’’ said the prince. 

“At this precise moment,” pursued the 
king, “you’d be in your office hoping some 
friend would fall down a manhole so you 
could sue the city for damages. You could 
consider yourself jolly lucky if you made 
eight hundred goobecs a year. If you were 
a young doctor you’d be sitting around 
with your hands in your empty pockets 
praying for an epidemic. If you were a 
young business man you’d be in a terrible 
stew about your overhead or underfoot or 
whatever it is business men get into a stew 
about. Instead of having eleven motor cars, 
not counting roadsters, you’d be fortunate 
to have your bus fare. Now I’m a doting 
father, Ernie, but even I can see that you 
are no intellectual colossus. And yet you 
acceptably fill a job that brings you in three 
or four hundred thousand goobecs a year, 
and eleven motor cars, not counting road- 
sters. Despite all that, you talk of going on 
strike. Really, Ernie, that’s preposterous. 
Isn’t it, Your Zabonian Serenity?” 

The emperor nodded and puffed at his 
scented cigarette. 

“Pre,” he rumbled, “‘ posterous!”’ 

“You’ve a downy nest, my boy,’’ went 
on the king benignly. “You’d be a chump 
to quit it. Come now. Look at this thing 
through a microscope instead of a pair of 
smoked glasses. Be a prince of the world, 
not one out of the Red Fairy Book. If the 
people are dolts enough to let you keep the 
job, why put unpleasant ideas into their 
heads?’’ 

‘Oh, father’’—the young prince was very 
pale—‘‘forgive me for saying it, but I do 
believe you are a cynic!”’ 

“Of course I am,” answered the king 
cheerfully. ‘‘That’s better than being the 
only other-thing a king can be.” 

“What’s that?”’ 

“A blithering fool,’’ answered the king. 
“How can a king with any sense respect his 
people? He sees them bawling their beery 
cheers first about some rather ordinary 
human being like yourself, for example, 
Ernie, and then he sees them cheering one 
of your silly uniforms stuffed with wax. 
The only way a king who pretends to be 
civilized can regard his subjects is as dupes.” 

The young prince lay scowling at the 
cupids. He was thinking deeply. He said 
at last: 

“T know. You are saying this to try me. 
You are testing my faith in the inherent 
strength of royalty. It was weak of me to 
doubt. That dummy business today did 
hit me hard; but, after all, it was only a des- 
perate ruse that by chance succeeded. You 
pretended it is quite the usual thing; but, 
of course, it isn’t. I implore you to tell me 
that it isn’t, father.” 

The king lit a cheroot and replied in an 
anecdotal tone: 

“When I was your age, Ernie, I had a 
beautiful set of whiskers and a still more 
beautiful set of ideals about the sanctity of 
my position and all that. I still have the 
whiskers. My dear old father suggested 
that I grow the whiskers. ‘You haven’t 
much of a chin,’ he said to me. ‘I think 
you’d better keep your loyal subjects in the 
dark about that. A king can be human, but 
not too damn human. Also, there’s an- 
other reason—whiskery men all look pretty 
much alike.’ I did not understand then 
what he was talking about; but many 
years later, after his death, I did. I was 
scheduled to go to some dismal provincial 
town and knight some pestilential bounder 
of a mayor. I’d been performing a lot of 
royal chores, including the coronation 
mumbo-jumbo, and I wasa bit fed up. The 
more I thought of going to that town the 
more bored I grew. But of course I had to 
go. Was I not a king? I took myself and 


-my duties terribly seriously, even as you 


do, Ernie.”’ 

The king unashed his cheroot in a gold 
tray and went on: 

“Yes, I felt that only a king full of blue 
blood could possibly knight a fellow prop- 
erly. However, on the night before the 


ceremony I drank a magnum of chi 
and then made the strategic error |. 
a few glasses of 1812 brandy. Alois 
respecter of royalty. In the morn) 
ceived that if I tried to knight ti 
I'd pe decapitate him. Ha 
pretty kettle of whitebait. I wy, 
wit’s end when Lord Crockin hig 
secretary, bobbed up with an id) 
had it on ice for some time, it 
He produced a whiskery blig} 
opened oysters in a fried-fish shop 
low smelled most evilly of shellfis) 
looked exactly like me. In my } 
at that time I could hardly tell n 
myself. Crockinghorse coolly »% 
that the whiskery oysterman shil; 
my place. I was shocked inexpres)] 
oysterman substituting for a kin) 
a devastating and yet absurd th 
felt just as you do now, Ernie.” 

The king blew a smoke ring 1 
tinued: i" 

“Well, Crockinghorse won his j 
we dressed up the whiskery bligh; 
most garish uniform, told him ife 
syllable more than ‘yes’ or ‘no’ wer 
him, and taught him a speech wh 

““My loyal subjects [pause fi) 
I am overcome by this reception] 
I can only say thank you, thik 
thank you.’ We packed him off ih 
green uniform and next day the jy 
said, ‘His Majesty performed hy 
the ceremony with exceptional a 
dignity.’”’ : 

The prince in his bed moaned; h 
with a shrug, continued: 

“Oh, I was all cut up for dis 
deucedly unnecessary. But at |s 
dawned and the more I thoug; 
whole affair the more it entertaiid 
ended by hiring the whiskery 
twenty-five goobecs a week, 
room in the palace near the kitox 


corner-stone laying to my oyst¢ | 
He became rather better at it thi 
I had to do it, Ernie! If I hat 
genuine vacation now and ther 
have got squirrels in the cupa 
lutely.” 
The prince had aged percepti 
this recital. His voice quavered 
“ And where is the fellow we | 
“‘Oh, I still use him,”’ answere’ 
“Only last week I sent him down) | 
borough to lay the corner stone 
cathedral. You were there, 
you notice anything peculiar 
The prince’s reply was faint-v 
“T did notice that the cathed! s 
uncommonly oystery,” he said. 
in his breath; his manner was 
drowning man making a lastle: 
effort to save himself. $ 
“Father,” he said, “I am ds 
what you tell me. I can’t believ ‘ha 
you say is true of all royal pers. 
thing in here’’—the prince laid av 
hand on the spot on the bosor 
ender pajamas where he bel 
to be—‘“‘tells me that the 
who respect the traditions of | 
are themselves and nothing 
to Your Zabonian Serenity t 
about this, to give me bac 
myself and my position. Th 
a thing like this in Zabon 
they wouldn’t!”’ ‘ 
The Emperor of Zabonia 
scented cigarette. 
“You gentlemen,” he s 
thick voice, “have confided 
going to return the compliment* 
the Emperor of Zabonia. I’m 
actor from the Imperial Stock 
who happens to look like the erét! 
is usually too tight to go to F™ 
tions or pay royal visits, so 
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In the morning the young pii® 
a velvet bell cord and his valet ir 

“Tomorrow,” said the prince 
posed to ride through the ef 
with flowers. It’s an old t 
such rot. Will you please 
there in the corner, dress 
form as honorary rear adn 
Submarine Fleet, seat him 
riage and drive him aroun 

The valet bowed. The | 
the morning newspaper 4 
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exile—for the help they give in obtaining 
what we call immigrant plants; that is, 
new fruits, grains, forages and textile plants 
that can be grown profitably in America.” 

Nasty as quinine is, there’s nothing to 
do but grin and swallow it when malaria 
hits you. Observing some Indians chewing 
the leaves of an odd plant in Peru, a mis- 
sionary asked them why they did it. To 
cure fever, they answered. It was the 
cinchona plant. The mission man sent 
some of the leaves back to Europe, and thus 
our civilization learned to use quinine. 

At Chi-fu, in China, I ate pears from 
trees shipped all the way out there from 
New England; and it was Bishop Harris 
who set out the first apple trees in Northern 
Japan, and thus the orchards there were 
started. 

Probably our farm-machinery firms owe 
more foreign sales to direct missionary ef- 
fort than does any other class of Yankee 
manufacture. Cruceet Aratro, or With Cross 
and Plow, was the watchword of the Mid- 
dle Age German monks. So with our 
Yankee missions, the plow, the chisel and 
the saw are important factors in the greater 
gospel work. 

One of the most romantic Anglo-Saxon 
figures in India today is the famous Yankee 
missionary-farmer, Sam _ Higginbottom. 
Acting wholly on this man’s advice, a noted 
Indian rajah in one year placed orders in 
America for a cool $1,000,000 worth of 
tractors and farm machinery. 


Higginbottom’s Model Farm 


Going to Allahabad as a common or 
garden missionary, Higginbottom saw that 
India’s greatest need is better farming 
methods. 

“If the Government and missions are 
justified in any kind of education,” he 
asked, ‘‘are they not justified in that kind 
of education which most directly concerns 
the most Indians? Should we not teach 
these people to get more out of their soil?” 

Convinced of this, he hastened back to 
America, finished a two-year course in agri- 
culture and animal husbandry at the Ohio 
State University, and went back to India. 
But he took with him many thousands of 
dollars he’d raised in vacation times to help 
start the model farm he had in mind. To 
equip this mission farm many American 
concerns have donated such implements as 
tractors, threshing machines, reapers, and 
a deep-well pumping outfit, with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons of water a day, for ir- 
rigation. There are modern barns, too, 
bungalows, engine rooms, and even an up-to- 
date laboratory for agricultural research. 

Soon the natives took notice, and boys 
from every caste flocked to learn American 
farm methods. 

“To see a poor Christian convert from 
the street-sweeper caste plowing in a field 
alongside a wealthy Brahman of the highest 
rank is a sight that makes old-time India 
tub its eyes in amazement,’ declared one 
visitor. ‘‘A Hindu of the most sacred caste, 
himself a landowner, holding 10,000 acres, 
became a student and perspired with the 
best of them on the mission farm.” 

In fact this model Yankee farm and the 
missionary who built it up aroused so much 
interest that the Maharaja of Gwalior came 
to Higginbottom and induced him to take 
charge of the agriculture throughout the 
whole state of Gwalior, allowing him a 
princely budget for this work. Result, more 
American farm machines for India. Then 
came the maharajas of other Indian states— 
Bikanir and Jodhpur—also looking for 
Yankee expert farm missionaries. Higgin- 
bottom helped as best he could, and not 
long ago became farm adviser to a group of 
states—Kotah, Rutlam, Jalawar, Dhar, 
Jaora and Benares—a realm more than 
twice as big as Great Britain. When the 
Imperial Conference on Agricultural Edu- 
cation was held at Simla he was made a 
member. Time and again high British offi- 
cials have asked his advice. Probably no 
other American ever wielded so much in- 
fluence in India. It has been estimated that 
100,000,000 farmers are being benefited by 
his work. : 

Behind famine is flood, and behind flood 
is the scarcity of trees, reasoned Prof. 
Joseph Bailie, of the Nanking Christian 
College. So he started a school of forestry. 
Now, on hundreds of once treeless hills in 
China, extensive areas of young forests 
have been started. So successful were the 


American missionaries in arousing public 
interest in afforestation that even the har- 
ried and bewildered Peking government 
took official notice. It had already made 
some progress, with a government school, 
assisted by the American chief of our Bu- 
reau of Forestry at Manila. Codperating 
with the mission school, and to stimulate 
wider interest, it established a national 
arbor day. By odd coincidence—or maybe 
design—this Chinese national arbor day 
falls on an old imperial holiday called 
Cheng Ming. On that day, till lately, it 
was the Chinaman’s duty to go out, chop 
down and burn all shrubs, bushes or young 
trees found growing around the graves of 
his ancestors. Now many provincial offi- 
cials have caught the tree-planting idea; and 
at Nanking College a tree-seed exchange 
has been set up, and everywhere thousands 
of school children are being taught the 
value of forests. 

To our own Florida and California fruit 
growers there may be something of value, 
too, in the study of citrus-fruit diseases as 
carried on by missionaries at the Christian 
college in Canton. Here also American 
experts—sent to China as farm mission- 
aries from the agricultural schools of Kan- 
sas and Pennsylvania—are busy teaching 
our modern methods to the Chinese. 

So in China, India and Africa the Yan- 
kee farmer-preacher not only trains the 
native and introduces our machinery and 
tools, but often he aids foreign govern- 
ments in shaping their agricultural policies, 
and thus adds enormously to American 
prestige. 

The Kafir farmers learned how to irri- 
gate from American missionaries, and threw 
away their clumsy hoes when Yankee 
plows appeared. Wholly through mission 
effort carloads of farm machinery have 
been sold into Africa. Till these Yankee 
implements came, the Kafir men—and 
their oxen—lay idly in the shade all day 
while women hoed the fields. It was the 
missionaries who taught these blacks how 
to hitch animals to a plow and make them 
work—and led a chief to exclaim that a 
plow was worth ten wives. 


Unique Mediums of Exchange 


The crude stone sugar mills long in use 
in China wasted 20 per cent of the juice. 
Observing this, our missionaries imported 
modern American sugar machines, so that 
both acreage and output areincreasing. The 
stories of Grenfell’s big job in Labrador, and 
of how our mission folk distributed rein- 
deer in Alaska and thus increased the meat 
supply are known to everyone. 

The meaning and the binding force of a 
contract are some of the lessons first taught 
the natives of the Kameruns by the Basel 
Mission; in other parts of Africa model 
stores are opened for teaching the methods 
of civilized trade. Getting money to cir- 
culate in the jungle—where only barter 
has been known—has tested the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of many a mission 
worker. In one coast region of West Africa, 
it is said, a missionary first developed the 
idea of a medium of exchange by circulat- 
ing bars of soap cut into different-sized 
squares. Trade, by direct barter, went on 
in British Central Africa for years, till a 
missionary named Laws finally got the 
people to using English coins. In Liberia 
the pay checks of American missions, pur- 
posely issued for sums as small as twenty- 
five and fifty cents, pass as money. In 
some instances, it is said, these checks 
circulate for years—till nearly worn out— 
before being presented for cashing. 

Uncle Sam, rubber glutton of the world, 
gobbles up 261,000 tons a year; one fac- 
tory alone, in good times, turns out maybe 
100,000 tires a week. Today this boiled 
sap of a tropic tree ranks high among the 
world’s leading industries—and it was just 
a humble, forgotten missionary who first 
found the South American Indians using 
erude-rubber articles, and brought this 
strange substance to the attention of civi- 
lization. 

From Peking to Punta Arenas empty 
Yankee oil cans—the nice, square, shiny 
ones—have become a household necessity. 
Whether as kitchen utensil, standard of 
measure, roofing material or as a sheer 
decoration in the native hut, these tins are 
widely in use. They even pass as money— 
and all because missionaries first used oil 
and cheap oil lamps, and so got the natives 
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HOW MISSIONARIES HELP FOREIGN TRADE 


started. The big annual imports of Yankee 
illuminating oil in Korea and many other 
regions are directly due to mission influ- 
ence. Into Korea, also, an American 
woman mission worker took the first sew- 
ing machine, and now we sell thousands of 
dollars’ worth there every year. 

So it is with phonographs, typewriters, 
bicycles, fountain pens, clocks and tools. 
The first well-boring machines in Syria 
were set up by the Yankee missions; Pres- 
byterians took the first cameras to Peking 
and soon afterwards the natives began or- 
dering them, and opening public photo- 
graph galleries whose supplies were all 
bought in America. Yankee windmills, 
made in Chicago, are scattered throughout 
all of North China. 

Raising chickens seems an odd way to 
spread the gospel. But one missionary 
stationed at Etah, in India, gets regular 
shipments of blooded chickens from away 
back at Coatesville, Pennsylvania. By 
selling them cheap he has put thousands of 
natives in some fifty villages in position to 
grow poultry for the markets of Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow and Cawnpore. 

Another Yankee, the Rev. W.H. Hollis- 
ter, has set up a plow factory in Kolar, 
and Hindus buy American-style plows from 
him by the dozen. When the British In- 
dian Government needed a good farm ex- 
pert on the staff of its agricultural school 
at Poona, it picked an American Congre- 
gational missionary who had been gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. It is said that this man—using 
American methods and implements—has 
grown such fine crops on the model farm 
at Poona that native farmers flock in by 
the score to learn the American way. 


Missionary Travel Books 


On the dirty deck of a Chinese coaster 
I came upon an old acquaintance, making 
the Far East for an American glass factory. 
He was sprawled in his wicker chair, lost 
in a book about the Orient. 

**A good book,” I observed. 

“A knock-out,” he grunted. ‘‘ Leave it to 
these missionary guys to get the low-down 
on the native. Whenever I quit the States 
for pagan parts I always pick up a travel 
book or two describing the country I’m 
going gunning in. I want to get something 
in advance on the make-up of its people. 
And nine times out of ten I find some sky 
pilot has written the book I buy.” 

Literary critics outside the glass trade 
may also agree that some of the works of 
Christian missionaries are among the great- 
est travel books ever written. 

Capable and efficient as he may be, the 
Yankee oil scout, engineer or motor sales- 
man—no matter how long he lives on the 
China coast—never gets into the family 
life of the native. He fails to gain that in- 
timate knowledge of the Chinese mind, his- 
tory and institutions which the better 
missionary eventually acquires. Personally 
and directly, of course, the mission man 
may not be interested in the sale of plows, 
motor cars or sewing machines. But he 
is happily in sympathy with the American 
Government’s idea that China should rule 
herself, and that all foreigners should have 
equal rights of trade and residence there. 
Since many Eastern mission posts are or- 
ganized on a fairly big scale, there’s a 
constant traffic between the Americans and 
the natives. Against ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain, then, the mission- 
af soon learns to protect his own business 

ide. 

It is interesting—even though imprac- 
ticable—to speculate as to about how 
much, in dollars and cents, a foreign mis- 
sionary may earn for the trade of his home 
land. Obviously much depends on where 
he is and the extent to which commerce 
has set up its own posts, communications 
and influences about him. Some missionary 
writers compare the present volume of 
trade in a given region with what it was 
before the gospel band went in—and then 
claim that the whole increase is due to mis- 
sion influence. 

As far from the mark as the absurd 
charge that missionaries caused the Boxer 
War, or that business could sell lots more 
goods in the East if they would stop stirring 
up the natives. 

A British investigator once asserted that 
after an English missionary has been 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Embodying Exclusive Features of Engineering Design and Superior 
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Coachwork Never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price. 


This True Blue Oakland was deliberately built 
to be the most perfectly balanced, the most 
accurately engineered and the finest built light- 
six in the world. ( Two years have been de- 
voted to its design, manufacture and test. Two 
years—plus the wealth of Oakland experience 
gained through many other years of exclusive 
light-six manufacture and the limitless resources 
of the General Motors Corporation in money, 
machinery, materials and men. ( From axle 
to axle—it’s new! It embodies features of me- 
chanical superiority—of beauty and comfort 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH.’~ ~w DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Oakland 


and performance—heretofore unheard of in 
cars of its price! Every single part—from the 
new engine to the new bodies—was designed 
and built to fit and function in perfect correla- 
tion with every other part. @ And because it 
has been so carefully designed, so soundly, 
built and so thoroughly tested—Oakland places 
upon it, without hesitation, the same written 
15,000 mile engine performance guarantee 
and the same Mileage-Basis gauge of value 
that have proved the quality and the value 
and the excellence of Oakland cars for years! 
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The finest light-six is now also the safest! Four-wheel 
brakes are on the True Blue Oakland! But four- 
wheel brakes—remarkable as they are on a car of 
Oakland’s price—are only one of the many improve- 
‘ments and refinements built into this new and true 


ing side curtains comparable in snugness and utility 
to the door of a closed car. ( A satin-wax finish 
stamps the open models with an individuality never 
before attained in cars so moderately priced. In- 
struments are grouped on a single glass-covered 
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ur-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine 


w Bodies—Centralized Controls—Disc Wheels 


panel, indirectly lighted. Controls are centralized on 
the steering wheel. Disc steel wheels are standard 
equipment, at no added cost. ({ See this new 
Oakland—see it at once! Come with a critical mind 
—because the more exacting you are, the more 
quickly will you realize that no other light-six in all 
the world approaches it in dollar-for-dollar merit. 


blue car! ( It has a brand new engine—smoother, 
| quieter and more powerful than even its highly suc- 
| cessful predecessor, the Six-44. ( Its beautiful new 
blue bodies—built by Fisher—are wider, deeper, and 
| more luxuriously upholstered. The top is permanent, 


| accommodating a distinctly new type of door-open- 
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A lation-Wide Demonstration! 


Blue Travelers’ —of which the 1924 Oaklands are 
(counterparts—start today on a remarkable tour! 
i the routes indicated on this map, they will 
‘ at first-hand, this new car’s remarkable 

These are part of Oakland's fleet of test cars, 

which have traveled from thirty to fifty thousand 
I Their splendid condition today—after the hard- 
F nd strains of test service—proves, and proves 
| Sively, not only the high quality of Oakland con- 
but also the remarkably efficient performance 
y expect from their True Blue Oaklands after 
the hardest service. 
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Kahn dealers everywhere 
now showing our exclusive 
autumn woolens 


CouNTLEss MEN on the 
upgrade—invariably have 
their clothes custom-tai- 
lored-to-order. It is un- 
thinkable to them to sub- 
merge their personalities in 
ordinary clothes. 
Kahu Quality Tailored 
Clothes at 
#40 to *75 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
abroad twenty years he is worth £10,000 
a year to British trade. James Dalzell, a 
Scotch missionary in Africa, figured that a 
Zulu kraal untouched by mission influence 
called for imported goods only to the ex- 
tent of about ninety-six cents’ worth per 
year per person; but that in villages where 
the missionaries had worked, each edu- 
cated native Christian took foreign goods 
worth $9.60 a year. 

Preachers, discussing the profits from mis- 
sions as simply a secular investment in 
foreign lands, have pointed to Hawaii. Its 
civilization is peculiarly a church product, 
they say; yet these islands have earned for 
American sugar planters, pineapple grow- 
ers and traders more money than all the 
churches in America put together have 
spent on world-wide mission work. 

John Hutchison, a New York clergyman, 
once declared that the church, in her ef- 
fort to Christianize the pagans, succeeds 
at least in adding tremendously to the 
world’s wealth, and on this lowest possible 
ground she is to be regarded as a good in- 
vestment. 

“One religious body put $1,000,000 into 
the Pacific isles,’ he said, ‘‘and 60 per 
cent per annum has been paid on that in- 
vestment. Statistics prove that every mis- 
sionary to these islands has created an 
annual trade of $50,000.” 

This tallies closely with the Britisher’s 
estimates. Could the good brothers have 
agreed to tell the same story, and stick 
to it? 

From a Canadian Year Book I take this 
line: ‘As a Pagan, the Indian was a lia- 
bility; but as a Christian, he becomes a 
national asset.” 


First Aid at the Power House 


A former collector of the port of San 
Francisco, after a trip to the Orient, stated 
that, “commercially speaking, the mis- 
sionaries are the advance agents for Amer- 
ican trade, and if business men only 
understood this matter they would assist 
rather than discourage evangelical work in 
the East.” 

Some of the things we import are made 
by natives who learned their trade at 
American mission schools. The cotton- 
lace industry in Turkey was actually 
started, fostered and developed by Amer- 
ican missionaries, till it has now become a 
national asset, and so adds to her means for 
trading with us. Here, too, our missions 
set up model experimental farms. Here 
native pupils are taught to use our tools 
and farming implements. Those Yankee 
firms who export farm machinery to the 
Near East owe much of their trade to this 
mission work. In many buildings put up 
for mission schools these practical pioneers 
are installing Yankee steam-heating appa- 
ratus, lighting and plumbing, fans, furni- 
ture, kitchen utensils, tableware, thus in- 
troducing our wares and advertising them in 
this long-backward region. 

More than the trader, the mission man is 
often in a good position to see—or to suffer— 
the native reaction to foreign machines. At 
Ningpo there is a modern electric-light plant, 
operated by Chinese engineers. For some 
reason it balked lately; the wheels wouldn’t 
turn. Try as they would—using purely 
American tests—the natives couldn’t locate 
the trouble. Thereupon they called in the 
necromancers. Around and around this mod- 
ern electric plant the medicine men marched, 
beating their drums to scare away the devils 
that had bewitched the machinery. Ridicu- 
lous as it sounds, the machinery soon began 
to run. Whatever the matter was, it cor- 
rected itself; but now any devil doctor in 
Ningpo can take his drum and get a job at 
the light plant! 

That useful two-wheeled vehicle, the rick- 
sha, known to every Yankee who has fol- 
lowed the tourist trail from Yokohama 
around to India, was bestowed on the Hast 
by a Yankee missionary, Jonathan Goble. 
That he might the easier give his invalid wife 
the air, he built a crude two-wheeled con- 
traption, to be hauled by his coolie. His 
odd-looking wagon was cheap, comfortable 
and easy to haul where roads were bad and 
narrow. Result, others soon imitated it— 
in a land where man power is cheap—ahd in 
time countless thousands were in use. For 
millions it takes the place of tramcar and 
motor. Gradually the demand in China for 
American materials for use in ricksha con- 
struction developed into a profitable trade. 

We write with twenty-six characters, 


against the Chinaman’s 40,000. My type- 
writer, with twenty-six characters, weighs, 


September | 

| 

say, eight pounds, and goes in my jj 
A machine to write Chinese would:y 
steam roller might be a roller skate; 
parison, except for a certain mos 
Yankee missionary whom I oncey 
Peking. Sheffield was his name—ip 
D. Z. Sheffield—and he built a tyy 
that writes Chinese. 
he picked out 4000 of the most comp 
useful characters—from the 40,() 
make up the rich classic language of} 
and thus put his useful invention jj 
hands of the Chinese. Away over; 
goon a Baptist, with a genius for jj 
built a machine for writing~the 4 
language. 

Wary as the Turk is of infidel in'y 
he is taking rapidly to the typewte 
saves work, which he hates worse); 
fidels. But even in his typing, |e 
things backwards. Since he wris 
right to left, the carriages on ty) 
sold to Turkey must be built to ru; 
ingly, and must be equipped witk)y 
characters. 

At Bagdad I knew an Ameri 
sionary—a Princeton man-—Whey 
out a system of shorthand for } ; 
pupils by taking his lines and ew 
the Arabic characters. He and a ji 
had a hospital at Basra, old haun)f 
bad the Sailor, and—hostile as t 
to other Christian dogs—fanatic3e 
sheiks used to ride in on cans 
desert oasis camps hundreds of ii 
land for treatment at the handsf 
capable Yankees. Van Hss was le 
kee’s name, and it’s a name tic 
with, from the Anglo-Persian oil 
the Karun clear over to innelA 
Dressed as an Arab, speaking the t¢ 
and even arguing the Bible agin 
Koran—and an Arab philosopl; 
rather argue than eat—Van Essb 
far and wide among these warlil)z 
where any other white man wou'b 
at sight. Sir William Willcocks, he 
lish engineer who helped tame thi 
was later hired by the Turks |t 
Nebuchadnezzar’s old Babylonii 
tion works in the quondam Gardepi 
considered Van Ess the best infor 
white men on current Arab affairs. 
Yankee missionary was invited } a 
pany the great English engineer als 
on his surveying trips through thir 
old Garden of Eden. On the fli 
Bagdad, on a hot Mesopotama 
I have heard them argue theog 
cheology, politics and Arab ze 


customs as only men can argu’ 
under the spell of the argument 


Friendship Precedes Conirs 


In those turbulent days onlyhi: 
kee and a certain bold Englishan 
venture off the guarded paths 0 
cause of warlike Arabs. Thiilat 
Colonel Leachman, dyed his 
walnut juice, dressed as an Aralin 
scouting for the Indian Intellige 
Once the Jebel Shemmar tribe, a 
the Aneza, captured Leachman 
battle that followed he craftily 
himself to be captured by the Ae 
whom he was friendly. I was cif 
my British colleague one hot nit 
flat roof of the Residency at Bajad 
Leachman returned from one « hi 
scouting trips. He was bearded 
exhausted camel skinny and 
doubting guard at the compoul & 
fused him admission; but finall 
to the resident that a persister At 
an unknown tribe, insisted on $710 
Eventually the Arabs killed Lich 
a great adventurer, typical of a 
which has scattered its bonei0V 
earth since the days of Drake 
But Van Ess, the missionary, ! 
For all I know, at this minute 
cross-legged in some dirty d 
goat hair, sipping coffee and 
ogy with the wise men of the tre: 
not his claim, at that time, t 
converted any Moslems; his 
said, was to gain their respect! 
foundation of friendship and 
fidence. : 
Big mission men like Van Ess 
out to root for Yankee trade 
Yet they do, every one of th 
ing the native to improve 
economic condition is often, th 
to his spiritual side. Cot dl 
soap, razors, clothes and to 
a better house, to furnish it an¢ ve 
are high points in mission 
(Continued on Page 1 
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Jinued from Page 114) 
seam engine ever seen in India 
/{ by a missionary for use in a 
| And the natives of the South 
J, told, first learned to build a 
Jshan their dugouts when the 
illiams rounded up the naked 
e Raratonga beach and made 
/m construct the Messenger of 
y-ton schooner. 
23 back, I played baseball on a 
(ther members were from the 
. John’s College at Shanghai. 
(against Chinese students, in 
2 es and flowing pigtails. These 
root and razz each other in 
t, to me merely an amazing 
singe squeals and clashing con- 
+ one would yell out ‘‘Three 
‘Poul!’ or “Ball one!’ For 
(che game they had no Chinese 
jie then, due first to mission- 
»| baseball, tennis, basket ball 
, have a lead among native 
aina, Japan, India and the 
ill hundreds of thousands— 
. d girls—now play. It would 
+ to know just how much the 
is makers of the world have 
éng their wares in the East 
j/aries introduced these games. 
{nission school in Tientsin one 
w native convert struggling in 
an odd predicament. His 
jaad just come out from Chi- 
} was learning to ride. Acci- 
hilong pigtail had got caught 
alsprocket—wound around the 
ae thus pulled him off 
s/eering Chinese crowded about 
sled the boy’s hair and helped 
ais wheel. 
it serves him right,”’ my inter- 
ed, “for following the foreign- 
siness and trying to ride this 
an wagon.” : 
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lang the Trade Trail 

fvever, the Far East is one of 
's 2st bicycle markets, thanks in 
the fact that missionaries first 
id natives gradually followed. 
dhe Americans and Canadians 
i }»p over 54,000 workers in the 
ie stribution of American-made 
to‘h this group alone reaches 
ms which few people realize. 
of these mission posts a com- 
yers wanting American goods 
' One mission board sent a 
pl d of Oregon pine to Shanghai. 
\hardware for use in mission 
nes almost entirely from the 
nd: is estimated that the prop- 
lin} of Yankee missions abroad 
' $150,000,000. 

sions make excellent free- 
ig ediums for American produc- 
vencer Eddy from our legation 


consul-general there added: 
efforts to extend American 
ie opening of American ex- 
‘at agencies, and the introduction 
artes of manufacture, mission- 
Hes willing pioneers, blazing 
40 our exporters.” 
Hi ory of American Baptist Mis- 
etn declares that every trade 
1a \s received an impetus from 
'S(missionaries. Mechanical and 
ira nplements are imported from 
Nsays; clothing of every sort 
€ the arts of the printing press 
ito use; the improved houses 
) the people, as well as the 
ust and churches, create a de- 
Oruilders’ hardware. . . . 
i of manufactures of civilized 
used to some extent by the 


tw the growth of trade in the 
y will see how closely it keeps 
‘advance of mission work and 
4s said that no one has ever 
#) to get a railroad concession 
46 to! where no missionaries 

“1. In many a remote region 
Missionary and no trader; 
ver, a trader without a mis- 


public, far more than the 
awake to the commercial 
The official India Year 
s of government depart- 
to what missions do for 


every instance,’ a China 
of the London Standard 
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wrote, “‘where new trade centers, ports 
and settlements have been opened in the 
Far East, the missionary pioneer has been 
the first student and interpreter, geologist, 
historian and schoolmaster, and his ex- 
ample and instructions have first aroused 
the desire for those commercial wares of 
ours which subsequently drew forth the 
trader.” 

Though trade does not thrive entirely 
on man’s desire for higher culture, cleaner 
morals and better living conditions, yet the 
world’s greatest trading nations are those 
where honesty, fairness and moral pre- 
cepts are observed. William H. Seward, the 
first among all our statesmen to foresee our 
tremendous future on the Pacific, is quoted 
as saying that the whole hope of human 
progress depends on the spread of Bible 
influence. In advocating the purchase of 
Alaska, we are told, he was inspired by 


tales of riches as told by those Yankee | 
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missionaries who knew more about it then | “Y 


than did any other Americans. 

That the exporter to non-Christian lands 
can sell most goods in those regions where 
the missionary has worked is proved by 
the geography of trade itself. To establish a 
new market the prospective buyers to 
whom we show our wares must be suffi- 
ciently educated in civilized standards to 
take an interest in their quality and price, 
ane to show a certain susceptibility to our 
offers. 


When we seek to sell sporting goods and | 


musical instruments to an inferior race 
our sales are limited by the foreigner’s ca- 
pacity to use and enjoy these new things. 
In other words, man’s impulse to trade 
does not always arise from economic con- 
ditions alone. 

It is in the arousing and training of in- 
telligence, then, and the quickening of 
interest and insight into America and 
American products, that the missionaries 
and their schools have been of singular 
value to our commerce. 

Today the export of condensed milk to 
Japan is a constant item in our Eastern 
trade. I am informed by an official of the 
State Department, who served many years 
in that country, that it was the missionaries 
who first introduced American canned milk 
and instructed the Japanese how to use it 
as baby food. 

“One Yankee missionary I know,” said 
this same official, ‘‘translated a famous 
American cookbook into Japanese, and 
thus exerted a useful influence on the culi- 
nary art of the country. One of these books 
was in use at the consulate kitchen, and 
the Japanese cooks hailed it with glee.” 


An Engineer Pro Tem. 


Till our missionaries in many Chinese 
provinces first built houses with glass win- 
dows, the use. of glass for this purpose was 
unknown. Their example, however, was 
of enormous advertising value to the glass 
trade, as their example was soon followed 
by the natives. Throughout the whole 
Eastern world literally hundreds of cases 
are on record where the missionary’s first 
use of American tools, farm implements, ve- 
hicles, furniture, talking machines, clocks, 
bicycles, and so on, served to advertise 
these things and led to their adoption and 
wide sale where previously no demand had 
existed. Through the example of one pio- 
neer drug store, run by a mission, the sale 
of Yankee rubber goods, meat extracts, 
condensed milk and toilet articles was 
taken up by competing native shops. 

Trade up the Congo was long hampered 
by rapids on the lower reaches of this river. 
Finally the mission workers built a small 
steamer called the Peace—in 800 pieces, 
which were carried on men’s heads through 
225 miles of jungle and assembled near 
Matadi. Two English engineers, who were 
to have been at Stanley Pool to hélp put 
the craft together, died of fever—so the 
Rev. George Greenfell did the job himself! 
The missionaries, using the Peace and 
other boats later brought in, pioneered the 
thousands of miles of navigable streams in 
the Congo State and opened this region to 
trade—and then came the railway. 

The story of the commercial conquest of 
Uganda, and the building of its first rail- 
way, that Mombassa-Port Florence key to 
the Nile Valley, is a striking example of 
missionary commercial pioneering. For 
thirteen years, amid astounding adventure, 
constant peril—and with sad losses of life— 
the bold British preachers of the gospel 
stayed alone in this jungle, without any 
protection whatever from their government. 
They went in to preach and not to promote 


Every Home Is Weather Beaten 


UT only some of them show it. Many an old 
house retains its youth through years of storms, 
years of beating sunshine. 


It all depends on the paint! 


The sun’s burning rays blister and burn poor paint. 
Rain and the moisture of early morning creep in 
the crevices. Soon the house looks weather beaten 
—it is weather beaten, for decay and rot have started 
their work. 


The home that is painted with Patton’s Sun-Proof 
Paint is protected. It is covered with a non-porous 
coat that defies the elements. Patton’s Sun-Proof 
Paint contracts and expands under the sun’s heat 
and winter’s cold. It will not blister. Moisture can 
find no opening to get at the surface of the structure. 


Professional painters know Sun-Proof. They know 
that in addition to these’ wonderfully protective 
properties, it forms a coat that will /ast. That it is 
economical to use because you paint less often when 
you use Sun-Proof, and because it covers an un- 
usually large surface per gallon. 


When you paint your house specify Sun-Proof to 
your painter. It is manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, manufacturers of Patton’s 
Velumina Flat Oil Wall Paint, Pitcairn Waterspar 
Varnishes and many other famous products. What- 
ever you need in the way of glass, paint or varnish, 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product 
that will fill your requirements exactly. For sale by 
quality dealers everywhere. 


Good paint is worth a good brush 


“Gave the surface and 
you save ‘ : 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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HEY will play with strange dogs, slide 

down cellar doors and imitate circus 

acrobats. The only thing to do is to 
dress them in clothes that will launder well, 
wear well and stand up under strains. 


them out a little. 
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sizes 2 to 10. 


The boy with the dog has on Jack Tar 

Togs Boy’s Suit No. 1349. Button- 

on model, waist blue, brown, etc. Wool 

tweed collar, cuffs, trousers. Collar 

and cuffs silk braid trimmed and may 
be detached. Sizes 2 to 8. 


SFE MB SOE SEE, 


Jack Tar Togs for Boys have a sturdiness in seams and 
fabric that keeps them out of the mending basket. 
The trouser bottoms and leg seams are made with 
nearly one-inch extra material, if you want to let 


They come in a variety of wool and cotton fabrics 
and in manly styles that please boyish hearts. In 


His chum is wearing Jack Tar Togs 
Boy’s Suit No. 1340. Button-on 
model of wool jersey. Slash pocket in 
blouse, collar and cuffs silk braid 
trimmed. In brown or heather. Large 
all-around silk tie. Sizes.2 to 8. 


Send for the free Style Book 


for Boys and Girls. Address Dept. P-l, 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO: 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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| made their own lives safer. 
| savage mind off murder, tribal wars, and 
' got him interested in things from the out- 


| The Saturday Review once said, 
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commerce. Gradually, however, traders 
ventured in and joined hands with the mis- 
sionaries. In the end, what with church 
efforts and the influence of the East Africa 


_ Company, the British declared a protector- 


ate over Uganda. 

That famous dogged little band of Scotch 
churchmen who invaded Nyasaland were 
equally bold and determined, and helped 


| establish the British Central Africa Pro- 
| tectorate. 
| racial form, began to trade with the jungle 


These thrifty Scotch, true to 


folk the day after they got there. They had 
to trade or starve, for in no other way 
could they get supplies. Incidentally, it 
It kept the 


side world. Gradually the Scotch taught 
the blacks to start farming and to go in for 


| | trade. 


“Districts which, within easy memory,” 
“were 
among the darkest on earth—abodes of 
horrid cruelty—are now; turning out tea, 


| tobacco, cotton, rice, indigo, rubber and oil.”’ 


It was these Scotch pioneers who intro- 
duced grain growing, in Nyasaland. They 
initiated the blacks into trade by beginning 


| with one basket of grain at a time. Before 


long this grew to trade by the ton; and 
then the chiefs, convinced that they were 
sure of substantial returns at harvest time, 
began to use their surplus men, instead of 
selling them to slavers, for planting and 
reaping. It was not long before the volume 
of business got so big that the missionaries 
alone couldn’t swing it. So they persuaded 
crafty Scotchmen at home to set up the 
African Lakes Trading Corporation, and in 
time scores of trading steamers belonging 
to this concern plied the waters of Nyasa 


| and Tanganyika. 


Father Algue’s Invention 


The whole fur trade of our northern 
regions was once in French hands—through 
Jesuit mission effort. Their far-flung ac- 
tivities have covered every branch of science 
and every country on earth. Only scien- 
tists themselves know what science—and 
geography and history and ethnology— 
owes to the Jesuits. Father Barnum wrote 
the first Eskimo grammar. 

Today, in the American shipping and 
marine insurance world, the name of one 
Jesuit is known wherever our flag flies. 
Many lives and millions of dollars’ worth of 
shipping and cargo are saved from loss by 
storms every year through the genius of 
this Jesuit—Father José Algue, who pre- 
sides over the observatory at Manila and 
broadcasts his warnings of approaching ty- 
phoons. To him hundreds of skippers come 
every year to have their ship chronometers 
compared and rated. But in all Father 
Algue’s services to commerce and naviga- 
tion, nothing has been of more practical 
value than that curious instrument in- 
vented by him and called the barocyclo- 
nometer. Hardly a ship now sails the 
typhoon zones without this cyclone detector 
on board. By means of it a skipper may 
detect the approach of a typhoon when it is 
still several days off, and escape the storm 
center by changing his course. 

If he merely sang and prayed the mod- 
ern missionary would soon be fired by the 
board that sent him out—even if some of us 
do think of him merely as a white man 
under a coconut tree, Bible in hand, preach- 
ing to a few half-clad, chocolate-hued mo- 
rons who ought tobeat work. Certain recent 
fiction tales-and plays, however, are apt 
to leave the impression that the missionary 
is at best an impractical chap; that when he 
has finally converted a few coolies or coaxed 
some grass-girdled island queen to put on a 
Mother Hubbard and come to church, his 
life ambition is realized. If some of us hold 
this view it’s partly because whatever ac- 
counts the missionaries write of their secular 
work in trade schools, experimental farms 
and hospitals are usually printed only in 
church papers—seldom seen by those who 
see the latest plays, Babe Ruth, The Follies, 
the best sellers—and whose snap judgment 
is that all missionaries are odd birds. 

Many an exporter never heard perhaps 
that American books on mining, irrigation, 
farming, chemistry, engineering and elec- 
trical science are being translated into 
Chinese—and given wide circulation—by 
our missions out there. Useful books like 
Man and His Markets and The Commer- 
cial Geography of Foreign Nations and 
many other practical works. have been 
issued by the Society for the; Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge. Thus 
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through all the East, in various} 
the natives can now read of oy 
methods, technical arts and ¢ 
progress. 

No better example of the 
value in arousing ambition an 
a backward people into a friend 
towards civilization can be fou 
see in this wide use of the prin 
Every year, for decades past, 
printed hundreds of tons of read} 
This mission activity alone has 
sands of American-built preggeg 
printing machinery throughoy 
East, India and Africa; 
merce collects hundreds of the 
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whom are Europeans. Literatur 
in eight different languages, 


a 
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to rescue converts from the usu g 
lenders. The first savings ba j 
was a missionary enterprise, ani 
Dutch missions that started t! ] 
business in Java. In Assam, tir 
aries formed a company to lenm 
native farmers, who till therha 


what they’re getting now if th’c 
accept jobs as agents for busing! 
the regions where they’ve send 
sionaries. I know personally onAi 
who, as a mission worker, es I 
the average night watchman. ‘ec 
his knowledge of conditions i/th 
East he was offered an excell | 
here in the States—at manyftir 
present pay. It didn’t interest im 
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Aiding the State Depam 


There are exceptions, of cole, 
rule that the missionary goea 
trade. One of these is the wor-¥ 
tribution of a certain Y: W 
chine. ae, 

“It is undoubtedly true thaiput 
in selling have been closely reli2d 
sionary effort in evangelization 
president of this great Americ 
tion whose machines have «ei 
earth. “We work hand in hai ¥ 
missionary; sometimes hd e 
advance of him, and at ot s 
led the way.” la 

Dr. S. M. Zwemer, an Amerin 
worker, says that he onee fe 
on an inland journey, with a2 
2000 camels, and that more tl 
animals were laden with cottonle¢ 
from New York. And into ‘et 
town where he ventured—eve ll 
hamlets where the Bedouins |a¢ 
seen a Bible or heard the story «v8 
ity—he found a well-known Yasee 
machine in use. 

Our cautious State Departm! ti 
tionally too tight and tongue-?@ * 
too polite ever even to hint} 
must really think about certain/@ 
and tactless missionaries of W € 
and tragedies you may read \ 
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lished volumes of Foreign B® 
Treading gently this thin ice, @ 1 
least infer that it knows—hett(™ 
body else—that now and tl 
boards have sent agents t0 © 
field who might better have be a 
home to drive a milk wagon on™ 
stand on some quiet side street 

On the other hand, the St?” 
ment is not unmindful of whet 
body of missionaries has don" 


lish American culture, as 
chandise in foreign lands. Moty'* 
impious critics have come Pou 


classic portals, wanting t0 - 
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J should support a consul at Khar- 
‘nbuktu, just to protect the lives 
jpstinate Yankee gospel folk bent 
1a few equally obstinate heathen. 
{ple, at the time, even insisted 
g the mission activity which, in- 
yrought on the Sepoy Rebellion 
oxer War. 
le Sam, however, in his long fight 
e open door for American trade 
4. Bast, the right kind of Yankee 
4, has probably been just as help- 
ij omats and consuls. Some of our 
nisters, in fact, depended abso- 
the experienced missionaries, 
vhose help official intercourse 
he been impossible. When Uncle 
1 Caleb Cushing to Peking to ne- 
| first treaty with China two 
.ankee missionaries, Bridgeman 
yer, were his assistants. They 
hspeech and customs of the coun- 
‘how to handle native officials. 
4,n the famous treaties of Tientsin 
1 hina on one side and the United 
; gland, France and Russia on the 
y2 negotiated, our minister was 
dassisted by Dr. Wells Williams, 
P. Martin. These missionaries, 
|» greatest scholars of their time, 
{r roles in these treaty negotia- 
| xy helped write it; they induced 
is to sign it. By this document 
nd property of both merchants 
ms were made secure for years 
Its famous toleration clause has 
a] 1 the Magna Charta of religious 
a: China. Williams was later ap- 
retary and interpreter of the 
lates Legation in China. Our 
Peking said of these mission- 
a them, public business could 
amsacted. Without their aid I 
n( have advanced one step in the 
of my duties here, or read or 
ae word of correspondence or 
si ulations.” 
tistonary Diplomats 
3/.ese missionaries got for Uncle 
e tht to keep a minister at Peking, 
ith trade facilities and freedom of 
di1is merchants. In recognition of 
ae our Secretary of State wrote 


ms: 
uw mowledge of the character and 
ofae Chinese and of the-wants and 
iti) of the people and the govern- 
at your familiarity with their lan- 
a\ ed to your devotion to the cause 
isinity and the advancement of 
., have made for you a record of 
y( have every reason to be proud.” 
mnierry went battering at the old 
ofiapan he asked Washington to 
o'r Williams with him; again this 
scored a hit for Yankee trade. 
treaty between Japan and any 
ntry he got for Yankee com- 
tection of a most-favored- 


Y. Allen, the first American mis- 
to enter Korea, rose to be court 
‘m the Hermit Kingdom, and 
ide influence in opening Korean 
erican traders. In him Korea 


in as a member of her first lega- 
ie} And later, due to his intimate 
ed} of Korea, the President made 
r)inister to that country. 
| New Guinea are still in pro- 
lange from savagery to rude 
atl; significantly enough, the line 
Se! rates safety from peril and marks 
mit f intelligence and order—differ- 
ing he sphere of trade from the re- 

‘pine and barbarity—is the line 
ee frontier formed by mission 
Sis dere, too, it is gospel pioneering 
‘ning the door to business, as it 
ol way for political sovereignty. 
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“oie work of the British, Dutch 
7eI'in missionaries commerce owes 
se! privilege of trade with this rich 


certain opposition to mis- 
m the fact that wherever 
ed native races to higher 
d intelligence planters and 

less easy to exploit them. 
enying, either, that Christian 
® moving force behind many 
, labor and health reform 
Far and Middle East. Gov- 
8e, are not _reformers—it’s 
lividual. The government 
people—and never moves 
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faster than they do. You don’t have to 
leave our own South, with the examples of 
Armstrong, Peabody and the Rockefeller 

Foundations, to see this. If children are 
treated better in the cotton mills of China, 
the jute works of India, it will be found that 
such social reforms have often come from 
mission teachings. 

At the State Department I talked with 
ne ¥ our diplomats, fresh from the Middle 

ast. 

_ “In justice to the often-abused mis- 
sionary,” he said, patting the marble floor 
with one pearl-spatted foot, “you ought to 
say this: We do stand higher in the esti- 
mate of Turks, Arabs and Persians than 
does any other foreign race. And this is 
true simply because the first Americans 
they ever saw, and for many years the only 
Americans, were the missionaries. The 
seekers after oil, rugs, wool, railway rights 
and date groves all came later—after the 
American missionaries had first won a good 
name for America and Americans. Of 
course, we’ve put more money into free | 
schools in Turkey than any other nation- 
ality; but it wa ter all, the fair-and- 
square conduct of mission folks in their 
long intercourse with the natives that 
earned for us our present high position in 
the eyes of the Eastern peoples.”’ 

At the risk of seeming to peddle the 
Congressional Library, let me slip in just 
these few lines—lines from those grand old 
shelves so seldom disturbed by visiting 
congressmen: 

“Tt is conceded, of course, that to the 
missionary his religious work is his su- 
preme duty, to which everything else is 
subsidiary. Yet he is the pioneer of com- 
merce; he precedes the drummer.”’ 

So wrote one of our ministers from the 
legation at Peking. 

To promote trade, education, charity, 
medical and surgical attendance, they are 
all only the means to an end. Yet diplo- 
mats and business men look at this work 
with respect to its effect on commerce. 

And Japan’s progress and development, 
Marquis Ito once said, are due largely to the 
influence of missionaries. One of the kings 
of Siam declared that missions, more than 
any other foreign influence, have advanced 
the welfare of that country. Sir Ernest 
Satow, never famous for his love for gospel 
preachers, stated in a speech at the dedica- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Museum at 
Tientsin that of all the different foreign 
classes who had poured into China the 
missionaries were the most useful. 


Good Men Doing Good Work 


“Missionaries have penetrated into the 
heart of my country, and have invariably 
been the frontiersmen of trade and com- 
merce,’”’ wrote Chentung Liang Cheng, 
formerly Chinese Minister at Washington. 

Civilization promotes trade, of course; 
just to the extent, then, that the missionary 
is an agent of civilization, so is he the agent 
for American merchandise. When he opens 
a school he opens a market. And right 
then the American manufacturer, exporter 
and carrier sit up and take notice. 

Our slumping foreign sales hit hard at 
your little pile, whether you run a farm, a 
bank or a factory. That 5 or 10 per cent of 
all production which we can’t use here 
at home—we simply must sell it abroad, 
somehow. And that American missionary 
who got the Indian rajah to order $1,000,000 
worth of farm machinery in one year—is 
he pale, pious-looking and pulmonary? 
Does he sport goggles, tile and umbrella? 
Nix! I know; I saw his picture. He looks 
just like what he is, honestly he does—like 
a rattling good Yankee salesman, even if 
he does turn back into the mission funds all 
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HEN your new car was 

ready for delivery there 
was no question about who 
would drive it home. You 
would. 

The first few weeks you 
were fussy about dusting, wash- 
ing, and polishing. Every day 
or so you oiled and greased it 
allearound.» Let's .keepmrt 
always like this,’ was your 
thought. 

The first scratch on the paint 
was acalamity. The first noise 


When timing gears howl 


If your car has hard metal 
timing gears, the ““new”’ wears 
off when the gears begin to 
rasp and grind and howl. 
There’s no thrill in fussing 
a car that makes such an 
irritating noise on the road. 

Celoron Silent Timing 

Gears banish noise from the 
timing gear case. They retain 
accurate timing. Inaction they 


that big salary the rajah pays him for ex- 
pert farm advice. 

Yet hark to the panning and pummeling! 
Hark to it, from Penang to Pernambuco— 
from San Francisco to Manila. Some- 
where, tonight, in a stuffy smoking room 
the hardware man is hard at it: ‘‘These 
Chinks are good guys—why monkey with 
their religion? . . . Gimme three cards!’ 
All Mexicans play the guitar and say ca- 
ramba. Chinese eat rats, and Fijis eat 
missionaries—all right, have your way 
about it. e 

No matter what church you belong to, 
no matter whether you drop a dime or not 
when the heathen hat is passed, you must 
admit it does look as if the missionary is a 
pretty good trade scout and publicity man 
for Uncle Sam, even if his own ballyhoo is a 
bit timid and lumpy. Maybe what he 
needs is a nice new trombone! 


dielectric strength. 


from the engine was a tragedy. 


“Pll drive it home myself” 


are permanently positive and 
silent. 

Celoron Silent Timing 
Gears are tough as steel. They 
are resilient, saving wear on 
steel mating gears and the 
machines they drive. 


Quieting the gear train 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are standard equipment on many 
quality cars. They are used 
in place of metal gears and 
timing chains. They can be 
adapted to any timing gear 
train. 

Your service station or re- 
pair man can keep your engine 
running smoothly and quietly. 
He can put Celoron Silent 
Timing Gears in your car and 
put a stop to noise in the tim- 
ing gear case. 

It isn’t a long or expensive 
job. Leave your car at the shop 
in the morning. It will be 
ready for a quiet, comfortable 
evening ride. 


WHAT IS CELORON? 


Celoron has many mechanical and electrical uses in industry. It is 
tough, hard, chemically inert, insoluble, infusible, and of great 
Celoron 1s 


produced in standard sheets, 


rods, and tubes, and can be more readily machined than metal. 
Celoron is a laminated phenolic condensation material, bonded 
with Condensite. 
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DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In CANADA: 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto 
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Silk Sock. 


“The Silk Sock with the 
Friction Tested Toe’’ 


1) 


Special Friction Testing Machine 


of our own invention for applying a new scientific friction 


test to toes and heels. These machines register exactly the 
wear resistange of the fabric. Every pair of Real Silk Super- 
Service Socks must be strong enough to pass this terrific test 
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HREE years ago the production depart- 

ment of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills re- 

ceived an order from the Mills executives 
to produce a silk sock for men that would wear 
longer than any silk sock ever made. 

We knew that silk socks wear out first in the 
toes and heels. Our problem, therefore, was to 
produce a special fabric for toes and heels of un- 
heard of strength and wearing quality. This 
meant finding the strongest lisle obtainable and 
knitting it in a way that the resulting fabric would 
out-wear any ever produced for the purpose. 

We encountered many new problems. The 
standards which we set up for our production ex- 
perts were so radical and exacting that men, who 
had spent their lives in the manufacturing of 
hosiery, said flatly that it could not be done. 

Nevertheless, after two years of experimenting, 
this super-service fabric for toes and heels was 
finally perfected. 


The Friction Tested Toe 


When the first production of Super-Service Socks 
came through we felt that we had produced an un- 
usually long wearing silk sock, but we had not 
yet proved it to our complete satisfaction. There 
was no known method to scientifically determine 
the exact wear resistance of hosiery. It was there- 
fore necessary to invent a new special friction test- 
ing machine (the first of its kind ever built) which, 
by applying actual friction to the fabric, proved to 
our complete satisfaction that we had succeeded 
in making the longest wearing silk sock on 
record. 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


uarant 


to glve you 


LONG WEAR 


Quietly and without a word of advertising we 
then distributed REAL SiL« Super-Service Socks to 
more than a million customers—that was over 
a year ago. 

Masses of letters have come to us from men 
all over the country. From coast to coast the ver- 
dict is the same—“‘S THEY WEAR LIKE IRON.” 

For the first time, we now announce to the 
public REAL Sitk Super-Service Socks. We claim 
that here is a silk sock that will wear longer than 
any silk sock ever produced. 

In addition to their long wearing ability, they 
are the finest silk socks that can be made out 
of 100% pure, genuine Japanese silk-worm silk. 
They give you that snug, well groomed appear- 
ance about the ankle which all well dressed men 
have come to demand. 

You will be especially pleased with the top of 
this sock. It is different. Its rip-proof top is actu- 
ally knit to shape and does not have to be stretched. 

Me ey 

Our representative will call at your office or 
home with samples, take your order and your socks 
will be mailed to you Parcel Post, C. O. D., direct 
from the U. S. Post Office branch in our miils. 


Our Super-Service Guarantee 


“If, in your opinion, any pair of REAL SILK Super- 
Service Socks does not give you absolute satis- 
faction and the service which you expect, we wil! 
give you a new fair free. 

“‘We further guarantee that every pair of this 
hosiery is made of 12-thread genuine Japanese 
silk-worm silk—100% pure.”’ 


Direct from the cAills at Nl! Prices 
Box OF SIX PAIRS, $6.00 


- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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TRADE MARK 


This Gold Button identifies 
the Real Silk 
representative 


Copyright 1923 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Sur- 
face’’ with 


Kyanize 


Boston VARNUSHIC® 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, MONTREAL. 
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Make This Kyanize 
Test Yourself 


Pee you possess a fine 
old Windsor chair—lines good, 
joints solid, associations charm- 
ing, but—finish gone absolutely. 


Take a brush and apply Kyanize 
Floor Finish in the shade that 
suits your fancy. 


Good as new in no time—dry 
next day and you’ve learned at 
first hand just what a satisfactory 
renewer of old surfaces Kyanize is. 


Try this test yourself on any chair 
or any other piece of furniture. Your 
Kyanize dealer will help you with the 
right product and the right advice for its 
simple use. 


Try this simple chair test today. 
Write us for beautiful colored fold- 
ers and name of nearest Kyanize 
dealer in case you do not know 
him. Our literature is free. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO. 


Everett Station 


Boston 49, Mass. USS. As 


“= 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCO 


(Continued from Page 32) " 


copyrighted. Hetherington is the fellow 
who has made it possible for us to use pro- 
fanity in polite society without fearing to 
be called for it. I have never met Hether- 
ington in person, as they say in the movies, 
but I am sure that he wears a size-twelve 
collar, a flowing Windsor tie, and has never 
been farther west than Jersey City. 

Next comes Stephen Fawcett, the sex 
novelist, and a jolly little old sex novelist he 
is. Steve’s chief grievance is that Nature 
created only two sexes. “It cramps one’s 
style so,” he says. Still, with the limited 
number of sexes at his disposal, Steve does 
pretty well. With all his faults Steve has 
done one thing for literature—he has raised 
the asterisk from its lowly estate as a punc- 
tuation mark to the dignity of asymbol. In 
fact, it is more than a symbol; it is a pro- 
test, a defiance against the prudery that 
dominates American letters. 

Another writer who riles me exceedingly 
is the would-be-humorous sport writer. 
Zump, as he felicitously calls himself, is 
typical. In the first place, he doesn’t know 
how to write; in the second place, he uses 
that absurd synthetic slang that was never 
heard on land or sea; and in the third place, 
he isn’t funny. 

“The Sultan of Swat,’’ he writes, refer- 
ring to Mr. George Herman Ruth, “‘nego- 
tiated a circuit clout for four tallies.” If 
only he would occasionally spring a new one! 

Bill Murray writes cheer-up poetry: 
“When things are dark and dismal, and 
you feel bla¢k as night, just keep on feelin’ 
cheerful and all will turn out right.’’ Oh, 
gosh! I sometimes think that Bill is the 
ten worst rolled into one. 

My sixth chief goat getter is old Doc Fred 
Simpson, the genial philosopher. Doc 
Simpson writes a column of fatherly advice 
that is syndicated in the newspapers every 
day throughout the country. It is real 
fearless, straight-from-the-shoulder stuff. 
“Honesty is the best policy!”’ thunders the 
doctor courageously. ‘‘Cultivate habits of 
cleanliness. Use plenty of soap and water!” 
The doctor believes firmly that two and two 
make four, and he doesn’t care who knows 
it. I wonder if he would recognize an 
honest-to-goodness opinion on any subject. 

Wilberforce Braunstein is a futurist 
novelist. He is at work on a book that 
threatens, according to Wilberforce, to 
shake English literature to its very founda- 
tions and then some. His stuff is extremely 
erotic, if you could only understand it. But 
there is a baffling unintelligibility about his 
prose, due, possibly, to his peculiar method 
of working. Wilberforce takes a copy of 
Shakspere’s plays and writes down every 
sixth word. The effect—quoted from the 
manuscript of his forthcoming novel, 

Glymphs—is like this: “The king removes 
on yesterday fifteen canaries, buttons, hat, 
is or do they never supposedly.” “After 
all,’ says Wilberforce, “‘what do the words 
matter?” 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


““‘Loving One’s Neighbor as One’s Self’ is a Pleasure, of Course, But The 
Danger That the Masses May Take it Up, and Make of it Merely a Vulgar ' 


Frank K. Dennison sells about, 
dred thousand copies of his detect 
each year. Frank is the creat; 
Smith, the Scientific Sleuth. Fre 
teries are fair, but his plots all] 
end. If he would only write hi 
tions first and then build up his) 
he might turn out a good ag Q 
As it is, he builds up a fairly goo 
then ends with an explanation ¢! 
you want to fire the book out of t} 

One of my greatest dislikes is { 
Aleck critic. C. B. Gwathmey 
offender that I know. Noth 
him. He has a knack of flip p; 
that sometimes passes for good w; 
his chief stock in trade is his hab 
ing at everything and everybody.f 
me a pain. 

Finally, and perhaps the wors|\y 
them all, is the anonymous pix 
writes the moving-picture subtiis 
told that there are many of him,\y 
there must be one guiding genius ‘ 
sponsible for the tortured, barlr 
verted language that assails usr 
screen. 

As that penetrating critic of lifn 
and morals, Miss Dorothy Parker i 
“T hate authors ——’ —Newn) 

. | 

Is Susie Popular? 
ILLICENT is tall anda 
Golden-haired, with eyeif 
Kate’s petite, and here, just 'e 

She’s been smiling on me ); 
Vivian's a willful charmer, 

Heaps of mischief she can a 
Ruth’s a dream—but have y ¢ 

Tasted Susie’s chocolate ce} 


Carolyn’s a sweet young higir 
Laura cheers me when I’nhhi 

Lily sings, oh, so divinely 
Edna is a pal that’s 

Janet is a graceful swi 
She’s quite famous at t 

Madge—say, fellows, was the 
Cherry pie like Susie mak? 

. 


Phyllis is a winsome maidei 
I was always fond of Nell 
Mary dances like an angel, 
Lucy drives a car quite we 
Mimi tells me funny stories, 
Rosa knows the latest new 
Yes—but nectar is not swee 
Than the coffee Susie brer 


There are girls who are accoili 
Girls with brains and girlsitl 

And beside them all, there's ‘st 
She’s the only one who 

I could call on girls aplenty 
Up and down the village «ee 

Guess I’ll drift around to Sie’ 
And get something good 


jkers, but the real owners might 
men from the West. The more 
thought of the Westerners the 
ed they became. To think that 
e had thirty or forty million 


Morgan for having bought out 
— to consolidate into his 
monster, otherwise the United 
| Corporation. 
yas only one thing todo. Much 
|| the aristocratic Jessups—who, 
1 generation millionaires, couldn’t 
why such things were allowed— 
(ded to try to reach an under- 
‘t was admitted between groans 
Westerners had revolutionized 
urfare pretty much as Napoleon 
‘neentrating his artillery over- 
at one point. They simply 
‘yesistible number of millions 
‘ngle stock, and no defense was 
-<cept at a cost that appalled the 
i who had inherited the right to 
‘oads without actually owning 
ke 51 per cent of the capital 
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Jin Gardiner Wimbleton, a rela- 
/mt as an envoy to the enemy. 
mers received him with great 
y He belonged to a set in which 
ver before dreamed of moving, 
th they had never felt any pro- 
s)2t. The colonel represented the 
family that did not dream of 
4: newspapers ever to print esti- 
tir stock-market winnings. The 
-jndals, however, displayed the 
e of fellow craftsmen. They 
: colonel an armchair, three big 
1¢ tray with a decanter and four 


n|Wimbleton was not at all super- 
hdid not dare be—but he main- 
h)they calla dignified reserve. He 
. all Street millionaire’s habit 
inn dogmas, but without especial 
s) heat, so that no resentment 
s(—in Easterners. He spoke now 
héJessups’ vested rights in the 
oliern’s management. Then he 
m)) intimate that an attempt to 
»\sh the immemorial status quo 
seé1an a crime; it was the sort of 
't tright-thinking people deem a 
! To nothing but the recogni- 
tact was it due that it had never 
| any financial interest to en- 
hi lelicate balance of power of the 
wd 


‘ aeine the Board 


vaipeaking evenly, emotionlessly, 
ol of a man who expects no argu- 
in\uttal because there aren’t any. 
‘e nerves of Bill Griswold, the 
‘ashest and ablest of the West- 
: 20ver, he always did the talking 
i0\)roke in, saying: ‘That’s all very 
i }’ve got the goods, Wimbleton. 
10'\0 close to the control by actual 
lp stock as to justify us in talking 
-tyou or any other man. We 
°e( ny bank’s help to finance our 
ms We pay cash. But that’s all 
We on’t want to run your old rail- 
( are other ways of having fun 
Wol. But we haven’t bought all 
ck st to leave your family in con- 
au it flatters us to be allowed to 
' proxies,’ 
alll to ascertain what your desires 
aic limbleton, quietly but with a 
* wasn’t often that a human be- 
\at way to him. 
old nodded grimly. 
Well, I'll tell you not what 
but our intentions. We pro- 
great deal to say about the 
thern board of directors. 
vote 51 per cent of the 
e annual meeting will be 
right men. We’re glad 


[ile 


now that there is no 
my mind as to who will 
cent of the stock at the next 

ng, said Wimbleton, with the 
ri, 8 of a man who would 
i} use dynamite. 

lat the hell was the use of your 

your precious minutes on 
And Bill Griswold rose. 
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TAX DODGING DE LUXE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


““*Hey, Bill! That’s no way to speak to 
the colonel,’ said Bill’s burly partner, Rod- 
ney Bruce. 

““*Why not?’ controverted Bill. 

“But Bruce said smoothly, ‘Colonel 
Wimbleton understands perfectly well that 
we are entitled to representation on the 
board. There are three of us who will be on 
the next board of directors, colonel. We 
three here. That leaves you six other men. 
We'll vote for you and your friends gladly.’ 

“*Your own holdings ’ began Wim- 
bleton. 

*“* Are large enough to entitle us to six of 
the nine directors,’ cut in Griswold, ‘or 
they damn soon will be.’ 

“**Bill,’ rebuked Bruce, ‘if you can’t talk 
like a gentleman, then keep your flytrap 
shut, understand?’ 

“No, I don’t understand,’ said Bill im- 
patiently. ‘This man knows that if the 
stockholders ever learn just how the surplus 
is allowed to grow the directors will be 
forced to declare a big extra dividend in 
cash or stock and then three hundred dollars 
a share won’t seem such a high price. Be- 
fore that’s done we can put it up to 350 and 
we'll be on velvet after we unload a quarter 
of our stock. Why prolong the agony? 
Let the world know who owns the Great 
Southern.’ 

“* Bill,’ frowned Bruce, ‘I want to speak 
to you.’ 

““T don’t want to speak to you,’ said Bill 
angrily. 

“Colonel Wimbleton 
felt—uncomfortable.”’ 


looked—as he 


A Poker Face in Finance 


***Be reasonable, Bill,’ said Bruce coax- 
ingly. He turned and whispered to the 
gray-haired member of the triumvirate, Al 
Mayhew—a nice loud stage whisper for 
Wimbleton’s benefit: 

““*Wix it up with the colonel, Al.’ He 
rose and took Griswold by the arm and led 
the source of discord out of the room. 

‘‘Al Mayhew was a calm, slow-spoken 
man who was believed to be the financial 
genius of the bunch as well as the diplomat 
in chief. He said, in his friendly, leisurely 


way: 

“Colonel Wimbleton, you doubtless 
know to a share how much Great Southern 
stock we own. I assume that a man like 
you has ways of keeping tabs on such mat- 
ters. That being the case, you must admit 
that our desire to get three out of the nine 
directors is, to be frank, more than fair. 
Isn’t it, now?’ 

“He looked placidly at Wimbleton, who 
did not know that Al’s financial genius was 
never so great as at a poker table. What 
the colonel was thinking was that the con- 
trol of a fine railroad might easily pass into 
the hands of thesemen. Why not grant the 
terms asked? It was plain that they wished 
to get into good financial society. To in- 
clude the names of Griswold, Bruce and 
Mayhew among the directors of the Great 
Southern Railway Company was like ad- 
mitting the same men to a first-class club. 
If he said no, there would be war—and 
Griswold wouldn’t wait for the colonel to 
reach the elevator before he would be buy- 
ing G. S. in the market. If Wimbleton 
promised, he would stave off an expensive 
battle. Moreover, it would give him time 
to confer with his associates and, if neces- 
sary, increase the family holdings of Great 
Southern andin the end not elect the rough- 
necks to the board. 

“«The arrangement you suggest might 
be carried out if you really own as much 
stock as you’re trying to make me think,’ 
said Wimbleton, who was at heart a Bour- 
bon and learned nothing and forgot 
nothing. 

“Mayhew looked at him steadily a full 
minute before speaking. Then he said 
slowly: 3 

“*T am glad Griswold did not hear you 
say that, sir. We come from a section 
where such things are never thought aloud, 
sir. Do I understand that you wish us to 
show you that we actually control a ma- 
jority of the stock and that in return we 
will get a minority of the directors? If we 
own 51 per cent of the stock we get 33 per 
cent of the directors, do we?’ 

“Colonel Wimbleton flushed, Al spoke 
so gently. Danger! He faced it and said: 
‘We'll put you three gentlemen on the 
board, provided you vote with the manage- 
ment.’ 
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“Now I can see why 
STABILATORS hold you down 


“FT COULDN'T see, before, why SraBiLaTors were differ- 


ent from any other “easy riding’ device. 
“Of course I’ve heard all the talk about them, but I just 


couldn’t get it. 


“Some of my friends have tried to tell me how differently their cars 
have behaved since they were STABILATED but now I can feel the way 


STABILATORS actually work. 


“Tf I let this down just a little way then I can pull it up easily—and 
the farther down I let it go the harder it is to pull up. 


“Sure—I get it now—it holds you down with a resistance exactly in pro- 
portion to the rebound force which would throw you up—naturally, 
the farther the car goes down and compresses the car spring the harder 
will it throw you back and the more the device must resist this force. 


“It’s just opposite to all other devices I have seen but so obviously 
right that I wonder I never thought of it before.” 


Aran 


The totally different principle of Srasiation is hard to explain in 
cold words but extremely easy to demonstrate. 


Take hold of a Srasitator demonstrator and feel for yourself the way 
SraBiLaTors actually work on the car, completely controlling the 


tossing and throwing tendencies 
of spring rebound. 


And because Stasitators hold 
easy when the rebound is mild and 
hold hard when the recoil is vio- 
lent, rough roads or bad bumps 
don’t make any difference to you. 


You can buy new cars STABILATED 
at the factory or your local :Dis- 
tributor or Dealer can STABILATE 
your present car in a few hours. 


You will be interested in descrip- 
tive literature sent upon request. 


Eight 
Daniets Cars—the first choice of thou- 
sands of super-discriminating motorists— 
are each STABILATED as they come down 
the production line at the Danrets Factory. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 
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Built on honor 
to honor its builders 
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““Mayhew pushed a button on the desk. 
Presently a girl came in. She was Bruce’s 
secretary. She came from Chicago and had 
been written up in the Sunday papers as a 
woman who could keep a secret better than 
any man. 

‘Miss Lee, will you ask Mr. Griswold 
and Mr. Bruce to come in, please?’ asked 
Mayhew. 

«Sure thing!’ answered Miss Lee from 


| Chicago cheerfully, and vanished audibly. 
| Colonel Wimbleton shook his head. He 
| couldn’t help it. A secretary like Miss Lee 


was like having a butler who coughed be- 

hind your head or wore spectacles. Horrid! 
“Griswold and Bruce came in. 
*€€Colonel Wimbleton,’ announced May- 


| hew, ‘has agreed to our going on the board, 
| and I have agreed to vote our stock with 


his party.’ 

““In writing?’ asked Griswold, with a 
disapproving frown. 

““*No,’ said Mayhew. 

“*Then, how do we know that we will 
really go on?’ asked Griswold. 

‘“«*Bill, here, is used to doing business in 
black and white,’ explained Bruce to Colo- 
nel Wimbleton. ‘I don’t suppose there is 
any objection to a written memorandum 
from you? Pencil will do,’ he finished, with 
a tranquillizing wave of the hand. 

“‘Wimbleton, who did not wish to pledge 
himself in black and white, said austerely: 
‘Sir, when I pass my word it is accepted 
without question or all negotiations end. 
I rather think that we do business in New 
York a little differently from what Mr. 
Griswold is evidently accustomed to.’ 

“*T am accustomed to being done when 
I don’t look out for myself,’ said Griswold. 
‘I can’t say that there is any difference, 
East, West, North or South. I am for a 
written pledge or else a nice little scrap to 
see who gets the whole bally board of di- 
rectors. Six is better than three, and nine is 
better than six.’ 

‘Bill, shut up,’ said Bruce sternly. ‘I 
vote to accept Colonel Wimbleton’s offer.’ 

“**T vote yes, also,’ said Al. 

«And I vote no,’ said Bill. 

«You lose, Bill,’ said Mayhew, and Bill 
nodded peevishly. 

‘Colonel Wimbleton rose, bowed gravely 
to the Westerners and walked out of the 
room; but not before he heard Griswold 
say, ‘I’m for buying fifty thousand shares 
more. The higher it goes the better it suits 
me. They’llsell out on each other, that in- 
side bunch!’ 

“The colonel hurried to his office, sum- 
moned his associates, and told them what 
he had heard the unspeakable Griswold 
threaten to do. 

“Harry Jessup shook his head. 

““*T don’t believe he’d do it,’ he said.”’ 


Ticker Pyrotechnics 


**€ And I know he would,’ retorted Wim- 
bleton. ‘You know as well as I do that 
these fellows are the modern prototypes of 
Coal-Oil Johnny and the Bonanza Kings. 
Money so quickly acquired means nothing 
to men whose needs consist chietly of the 
craving for excitement. That fellow Gris- 
wold would not hesitate to risk ten millions 
more to get the control of the Great South- 
ern away from us. We might as well 
frankly face the fact that we don’t own any- 
thing like 51 per cent and that we cannot 
be absolutely sure of enough proxies to give 
us the absolute control. I think we ought 
to buy enough more stock to strengthen 
our position before they decide to increase 
their holdings.’ 

“The effete East by this time had come 
to feel toward the Westerners as the old- 
school Austrian generals felt toward the 
young Napoleon, who broke every rule of 
the art of war as it had been waged up to 
that day. There was no telling what they 
might not do next—some fool thing or other 
that would cost the financial aristocracy 
real money. 

“*T fancy he has begun his buying,’ re- 
marked Harry Jessup from the ticker. The 
other Austrian generals rushed to his side. 
The little machine was going like mad. 
Enormous blocks of Great Southern were 
coming out on the tape and the price was 
going up by leaps and bounds. It takes a 
firmly established investment stock to do 
real stunts, once it starts. It is as if its pre- 
vious sedate behavior justified any extreme 
of financial pyrotechnics. 

“«That,’ observed Harry  sapiently, 
‘looks to me like Griswold’s buying.’ 

““*He’s carrying out his threat,’ said 
Allan Jessup 3d. ‘He means to get the 
actual control.’ 


a 
S eptember 


“Unless we beat him to it,’ gg 
bleton. or 

“Harry Jessup nodded and gg 
could call a special meeting of the } 
He meant the main Jessup a 
were saddled most of the Jessy 
prises. It was a family perquisite, 

“We won’t have time,’ said W 
‘Each of us must buy ten th 
at once. 


not how to finance these purch 
to continue in control of Great § 
“*Won’t that be more stock 
really necessary?’ asked one of th 
crats. ‘The less stock you own: 
it is to control the company,’ 
“**T shall buy my quota,’ said W: 
“And I,’ said Allan Jessup 34, 
«And I,’ said Harry Jessup, 
‘Tet each man buy as mu 
thinks he ought to carry,’ sugge 
of the associates. They agreed ha 
“The meeting then broke up, | 
sups telephoned to their broker 
thirty thousand shares of Great } 
carefully but without delay. Th 
take up the stock as soon as it « 
“Their broker was experienced | 
petent. He managed to do his 
cleverly that at no time was he 
competitive buying. He was able 
mulate the entire thirty thousai 
between 268 and 274. Consideri)! 
thing it was mighty good brokera 


ie, 


Woolly for Revenue 01 


“The upshot of these purchases 
the Jessups party found themsely 
session of enough stock of their} 
enough proxies to be able to yo 
60 per cent of the capital stor 
annual meeting. - That, they p 
contended, obviated the need to kip 
bleton’s verbal promise to elect } 
Bruce and Mayhew to the direct 
Wall Street had been exultantly ti 
Westerners’ industrious press ag’ 
newspaper reporters who had go? 
Great Southern annual meeting irk 
that the truce might end and } 
start with a great explosion, wi? 
pointed. They sought Griswold, e 
erners’ habitual spokesman. § 

““*How do you explain the facth 
gentlemen claimed to have 51 p\ 
the capital stock and yet you are yt 
sented on the board of directors [ 
wold?’ asked one reporter. tg 

“*T explain the sad fact to uo 
refer by the still sadder fact that, | 
man’s word isn’t worth a dam) 
Street,’ answered Griswold pleas't 

“*And the gentleman’s word 
you would be elected to the boa 
the reporter. 

““¢ Just that; and so we voted tito 
the present management in pow, 

““* And the gentleman’s name? 

“**Of course I cannot tell it to 
gest that you ask Colonel Wim 
question. He might develop aut«o 
ical aspirations.’ ‘ 

“** And you believed him, hey? ! 
the reporters, being financial »p 
smiled. 7 

“«* We were that childlike,’ adm 
wold. ‘We had given our collev 
to vote with the Jessups in retui ! 
directorships. ie 


’ 
rs 


We naturally 
agreed. But the quid pro quo dim 
terialize.’ 8 
““* And now what do you inte? 
“«Pray for the health and hay! 
all the Jessups.’ A 
«And what else? Tell us as 1/0 
under oath, Mr. Griswold.’ Thi 
reporters by this time knew tha 
had one of the subtlest minds 
cial district. He spoke ex 
he was a wild and woolly Westertf 
enue only—that is, whenever thaye 
profitable. 4 e 
“As long as you have sworn € 
tell you the truth. But the stor® 
come officially from any of us. 
understood enough as it is. W@ | 
think of buying the control of }¢ 
Southern, hoping it was e 
needs. We were thinking of a 
railroad consolidation. But no & 
market deal was possible bech 
were insuperable legal obstacles 
certain charter provisions thé 
learn about until after we had 2 
quite a jag of the stock. 
«There we were with 1 
we wanted, and the price} 
Our holdings averaged us ! . 


d thirty dollars a share. Of 

tried to unload, the insiders 
]d us most of it at below our 
would naturally cut the 
a under us. What chance did 
jave against high-toned gents 
‘ton and his friends, to say noth- 


ve could do. 
; the dirty throw-down,’ said a 


epends on the point of view. 
| after talking to us roughnecks, 
yn that we were after the con- 
, that we nearly had it. So he 
‘ted our stock with the Jessups 
ld vote to elect us three on the 
rectors. That was quite an 
, and we were pleased as any- 
‘the same time we had much 
3outhern stock than we needed 
The problem was 
/3o the moment the colonel left 


| those crazy Westerners were 
y very share of G. S. that wasn’t 
| the Jessup family vaults. On 
some buying orders came in, 
g Providence for its mercies, 
¢same. We got an average of 
urplus holdings. As long as we 
» be made directors by Colonel 
nye didn’t need over five thou- 
each. That’s all we kept. It 
ibout par, which isn’t bad for a 


|uilroad stock. Of course we 


it happened. When we wild 
m3ome weeks ago merely sug- 

a thing the Street called us 
snd Jesse Jameses and even 
itaciers. But when a bunch of 
it: Opera House box holders ac- 
| you congratulated the share- 
[ ink that a free press is the bul- 
ajition’s liberties and that you 
uwith your fate if the dividend 
ittined or increased. Gentlemen, 
¢daword. You can ascertain 
0}many shares of Great South- 
(th of us owns by applying at 
{|| office. The price of same, 
heneficence of the insiders, was 
le-half the prevailing quota- 

ke to answer your questions, 

a know we never speak to re- 
ri\iblication. It is too indelicate. 
She Sorry I can’t help you.’ 
Gi wold smiled deprecatingly and 
eat followed by his grinning 
ond Bruce and Al Mayhew, 


ved him to lower the price of 
entin Great Southern by play- 

abe at the historic meeting with 
bleton.”’ 


i Sam to the Rescue 


bare outline of how the Jes- 
onel Wimbleton came to have 
(z boxes blocks of Great South- 
W ch cost them two hundred and 
wilollars a share on an average. 
@ 12 Jessups also had stock that 
veral dollars a share less than 
$2k acquired by their grand- 


U early pays 

flation that followed the end 
or! War, stock prices, as you may 
t,,ent down. The railroads all 
ah a variety of ailments, but 
i€}, more than others. As time 
‘ervant insiders were able to 
yi iter rate of recovery in Mid- 
‘Ohared with the Jessup stocks. 
10'sone conclusion that if money 
by the gradual and general 
m™¢ of securities, the holders of 
Wild fare better than the holders 
, for instance. The wis- 
wap of G. S. for Midland be- 


te 


olonel Wimbleton sold ten 
res of Great Southern, on 
@ loss of one hundred and 
ars a share, or one million 

d fifty thousand dollars. 
ed from the joint income of 
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himself and wife for 1921. Then he bought 
fifteen thousand shares of Midland. That 
Midland stock showed him a profit of over 
nine hundred thousand dollars when the 
dividend rate was increased. You say that 
when he comes to sell his Midland it will 
show him a profit and that he will have to 
pay some income tax on it. Perhaps. He 
may have some Midland bought at higher 
than prevailing prices. Of course he has to 
sell his oldest holdings first—that is, he 
must dispose of his lots of stocks in chrono- 
logical order. Never you fear. He will act 
in strict accordance with the law. 

“T imagine it must have been some com- 
fort to Wimbleton to think that after the 
late Bill Griswold and his crowd bluffed him 
into the hasty purchase of a lot of high- 
priced Great Southern all he had to do was 
to sit tight and Uncle Sam would help to 
make up the loss for him. I don’t exactly 
know what moral you may draw from this 
story, but I know that Bill Griswold would 
have laughed himself sick to think of the 
final chapter of Wimbleton’s Great South- 
ern investment.” 

My lawyer friend who told me the Dol- 
liver story suggested that some day the 
millionaires would find themselves without 
cats and dogs to sell at a loss. As a matter 
of fact, the day will never dawn when 
human beings will stop making mistakes. 
Out of curiosity I asked the head of a 
prominent banking firm to estimate for me 
their bad guesses. He said he couldn’t. 

“Why not?” I persisted. Weare friendly 
enough for that. 


Mistakes That Speli Minus 


“Why should I remind myself of my 
misses? The reckoning would have no edu- 
cational value because it isn’t a case of 
learning not to make the same mistakes 
twice. It is a case of human fallibility con- 
tinuing to coexist with a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the banking business. I figure 
on making a certain number of misses. 
Even Napoleon had his Waterloo.” 

“Yes, but Wall Street bankers are more 
like physicians. They don’t pay for their 
mistakes out of their own pockets. They 
pass the buck to their customers.” 

‘‘Likeell they do!” 

“Why not?” 

‘“When we merely misjudge the time, we 
wait, and in the course of one, two or three 
years we get out even or merely with a loss 
of interest. We are very conservative and 
I in particular dislike mistakes that spell 
minus. I have found out that since I have 
been a partner in this firm we have aver- 
aged an annual loss of six hundred thousand 
dollars. I mean, specifically, that our aver- 
age investment in cats and dogs stands us 
just that. I guess the supply won’t fail us.” 

I cannot give the name of the firm, but it 
enjoys a deserved reputation for sagacity 
and judgment. The total on which they 
will pay income tax will continue to be re- 
duced by about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

However, the selling of worthless securi- 
ties that originally cost good money is only 
one way of taking advantage of the income- 
tax law’s provisions. There are other ways. 

The head of one of the large insurance 
companies told me about a friend of his, a 
very wealthy man with a hobby, which was 
his belief that there ought to be more sani- 
tariums for poor people to go to. In the 
large cities there are plenty of hospitals, 
dispensaries and free clinics where the poor 
can be treated or operated on for nothing, 
but places for penniless convalescents to re- 
cover in are few and farapart. He planned 
to have his fortune after his death go to 
building such a sanitarium near the city 
where his fortune had been made by his 
father and himself. He wasa bachelor, had 
no brothers or sisters, and long since had 
decided on the final disposition of his 
estate, which was large enough to put him 
in the maximum-surtax class. 

Well, the more he thought about it the 
less he relished paying over some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the Government 
in the shape of income tax. So he hit upon 
a plan which would enable him to eat his 
cake and haveit too. He turned his beauti- 
ful country estate into an endowed sani- 
tarium. He gave his entire fortune to the 
Hillcrest Free Convalescent Home. It was 
to be managed by life trustees selected by 
him, and the chairman of the board was to 
have a home free and his living expenses 
paid. The trustees decided to erect ade- 
quate sanitarium buildings on the ground, 
and in the meantime the chairman of the 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Do you know 
what is causing 


your foot troubles? 
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In the majority of cases the cause of foot troubles is the 
failure of some bone or bones of the foot to function 
normally. The foot is a complicated structure containing 
26 bonés, each of which must function as nature intended 


or foot trouble results. 


But now the foot pains and aches catsed by fallen or misplaced bones can be relieved 
at once. How? Simply, nature’s way— the holding of the 26-bone structure of the 
foot in normal position with adjustable all-leather 


Wider 


Arch Butiders 


which fit as comfortably as insoles in your shoes. Instantly the pain is relieved and 
the cause of the trouble corrected forever. 


How Wizards relieve Callouses 


Don’t confuse Wizard Arch Builders 
with ordinary arch supports. They con- 
tain no metal. They are made of flex- 
ible leather with a series of pockets on 
the under side. By placing a small rub- 
ber insert in the pocket directly behind 
the callous, the lowered bone is sup- 
ported in normal position. The pres- 
sure thus removed, pain stops instantly, 
and the callous in time disappears. 


How Wizards relieve fallen arches 


Arches, even in normal feet of the 
same size, vary greatly in height, length 
and shape. The pockets on the under 
side of Wizard Arch Builders permit the 
building up, with soft inserts, of a com- 
fortable support which exactly conforms 
to the shape of your individual arch. 


How Wizards correct run-over heels 


The pockets under the heel permit 
placing of inserts under the leaning side 


of the heel, the exact thickness neces- 
sary to perfectly align the leaning ankles 
and counteract the tendency of heels 
to run over. 


Relief even in fashionable footwear 


No fixed or rigid arch support, either 
separate or a part of the shoe, provides 
for supporting the leaning ankle or fall- 
en bone which causes callouses and other 
troubles. Wizards alone can do this. 
Furthermore, with Wizards you can have 
relief in any shoe that fits you, dancing 
pump, dress Oxford or other stylish 
footwear. 


Where to get relief 


Go to a shoe dealer where there is an 
expert who has studied the Wizard meth- 
od. If you don’t know of such a dealer, 
write us. We will send you, free, our 
book, “Orthopraxy of the Feet,” a chart 
on which to make a diagram of your 
foot and direct you to immediate 
relief. 


WIZARD LIGHTFOOT CO., 1637 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York 


London 
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FRANKII 


Franklin output 1s 7590 closed cars 
against 3590 for the industry 


Tue imposing popularity of Franklin closed cars grows 
out of their finer riding and driving qualities — road . 
ability. Any road is a noticeably better road with a ee 
Franklin, and rough roads, particularly, bring out the : 
difference. That’s why a Franklin closed car covers 
more miles in a day’s run. New pressure air-cool- 

ing system gives perfect cooling under all conditions. 


Powerful New Six Motor a 
Beautiful Body Designs my 


me be SPST 


Fae 


The Sedan The Brougham 
A new four-door type, seating five passengers. A smart, compact car for town and touring, 
A great car for touring, and for anyone in the ‘ . seating five. Wide doors, Pullman front seats, 
family to drive. luggage trunk. Finished in Royal Blue. 
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osed CARS 


The Coupé The Demi-Sedan | The Touring-Limousine 

An intimate personal car that seats four when Closed-car comfort plus open car endurance A chauffeur-driven car: instantly adaptable to 
ulred. Folding auxiliary seat, rear hamper, and performance. Permanent top, leather owner driving. Sliding glass partition insures 
*ptacle back of driver. upholstery, removable sliding windows. privacy or companionability, as desired, 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


to go into business for yourself 


Inquire to-day. You will never 
make big money working for 
somebody else. 


WN your own business. You have dreamed 
of the day when you could. Now you can. 


You can make big money as the dealer for 
Ames Special Passenger Bodies for Ford cars 
in your vicinity. This is assured even though 
you are not at present in the automobile business 
—even though you have never had a bit of auto- 
mobile experience. 


To the man with the vision to see it, regardless 
of his present occupation, here is a business of 
unlimited possibilities. Think of the Ford 
owners in your city. Here is an opportunity 
for you to sell them a beautiful, distinctive body 
for their cars. Ames Bodies give those graceful 
lines and roomy riding comfort to Fords that 
are usually found only in cars at many times the 
price. 


Every ambitious man, with a moderate capital, 
will want further information about the Ames 
franchise. Think what this franchise will mean 
to you. Write us for the illustrated story, which 
explains fully the entire Ames proposition, and 
shows reproductions of actual Ames Bodies 
mounted on Ford chassis. 


Look for the Ames 
name plate shown be- 
low. You will find it on 
the lower right-hand 
corner of the cowl. 


Make sure that you get the franchise by being 
the first to write for it from your territory. 
Don’t wait. Don’t put it off. Mail the letter 
to-day. 


THE F. A. AMES COMPANY, INcorpPoraTEeD 
Owensboro, Ky. 


FOR FORD CARS 


AMES 


Bodies 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
board of trustees, who is none other than 
himself, is living at his former home with 
the same servants, motors, and so forth. 
He is not paying any income tax because 
he has no income. The money he is able to 
save thereby will pay for one mighty fine 
building every year. He is having the 
pleasure of doing himself what was going 
to be done after his death by his executors, 
and nobody can object to his tax dodging. 

Of course his is an exceptional case. Not 
every man can be a philanthropist, but 
every rich man can certainly anticipate the 
inevitable and save money thereby. 

There is the famous Scott family that 
has been identified with mill property for 
three generations. The head of the family 
is Mr. Charles Scott, and he with two 
brothers constitute the firm of Scott 
Brothers. Their father retired at the age of 
sixty to devote himself to chrysanthemum 
culture. He figured out how much he would 
need to gratify his hobby and laid aside a 
life interest on enough property to give him 
that income. He then turned over the rest 
of his vast estate to his three sons. He did 
not wait to die to make them rich men. He 
was through with the mill business and so 
he was through with superfluous property. 
The real name is not Scott. 


The Scott Scheme 


The sons increased their patrimony. The 
Scott fortune probably decupled in twenty 
years. It put the three Scotts in the front 
row so far as income was concerned. The 
eldest and wealthiest of the Scott brothers 
had five children, all of them splendid busi- 
ness men and model sons. He was brought 
up to abhor waste and of course he chafed 
when he paid his income tax; not so much, 
he says, because he didn’t wish to pay such 
a sum to Uncle Sam, but because it went 
against the grain to see how Uncle Sam 
often wasted the Scott money after he got it. 
He did some thinking and then evolved a 
plan whereby he did two things: He did for 
his children what his father had done for him, 
and he quit sending heart-breaking checks 
to the collector of internal revenue of his 
district. 

His net income was exactly one million 
dollars a year from investments—that is, 
from stocks and bonds. Well, he created 
five irrevocable trusts, one for each of his 


five sons. Here are the figures: 
Net income seen enews. a (ieee $1,000,000 
Exemption.) ween) semen ed Lon 2,000 
Taxable for normal tax 74... - $998,000 
NorMAL Tax 

TOTAL TAX 

$ 4,000 at6 percent ..... $ = -240 

994,000 at 12 per cent 119,280 
Total normal taxes eee ee $119,520 
SirerenegACeMOON S05 5 io 5 cae = $583,510 
Total tax. ‘ails. se Geen ee ee $703,030 


When the one-million-dollar income was 
split up into five irrevocable trusts, each 
trust had a net income of two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the tax was computed 
as follows: 


Nebincomet eis singe ke. Se eee $200,000 
EEXémption Gage. gerd =) ee min 1,000 
Paxable dt Ormormal <biik jp veaeemnnnene ne $199,000 
NorMaL Tax 

TOTAL TAX 

$ 4,000 at6 percent ..... $ 240 

195,000 at 12 percent... . . 23,400 
Total mormalitax’,... Seruemeut $ 23,640 
Surtax on /$200/000).. Siac) ceeuememensedigpl0 
Total tax onseach trusbaa a eneneen i $101,150 
Total tax on five trusts. ..... . . $505,750 
Tax on $1,000,000 for one individual . . . $703,030 
Tax on $1,000,000 divided into five trusts . 505,750 
Reduction’; tes. settee sack icias $197,280 


And his saving represents the interest on 
four million dollars at 5 per cent. 

But that wasn’t all. Mr. Scott was able 
to save the entire tax—that is, this year he 
paid only a few hundred dollars on his 1922 
income. By means of certain sales and 
purchases of securities in and between the 
different trusts, there was practically no 
taxable income. I cannot give these trans- 
actions in detail because they are too many, 
and, moreover, I did not ask for a transcript 
of them. But the essential thing was that 
the Department of Internal Revenue went 
over Mr. Scott’s return very carefully and 


accepted his figures without any exc 
Whatever he did was in strict acc 
with the law. With a net income, 
lion a year, he saved his enti 
that is equal to the interest 
million dollars at 5 per cent. 
It is plain that if the Revenue | 
quires profits resulting from the 
capital assets to be taxed as incom, 
allow losses on such transactions ¢ 
ducted from income. Though they 
is general it applies with peculia 
cance to the case of individus 
tions who sell tangible asse' 
estate, or intangibles, such as stock 
and choses in action. . 4 
Now the average Wall Street 
lieves that no individual or ¢ 
trading in securities or like asset} 
profits all the time or suffers ii 
time. A person may make profit 
sale of certain assets, and during 
year make losses on the sale of ot} 
he may have profits one year and 
the next. At all events, it woulds 
aman is more apt to take losses t} 
to cash in his profits. Most of tl) 
interviewed — bankers, corporati) 
yers, brokers, insurance men—we)} 
well agreed, though without corr) 
figures, that taking it over a perioc 
and considered as a general propos 
aggregate collected by the 
not commensurate with the 


expense entailed, to say nothing ¢f 
noyance inflicted upon individua’ 
ers. The British income tax make 
on profits resulting from sales al 
price and does not allow deductit 
analogous losses. e | 

I asked an official of the Reyu 
eb to give me his side of the) 
said: * 

“Nearly everybody that talks a) 
feature of our income tax drags in) 
England. The conditions were if 
over there. Of course the Britis 
tax does not tax capital profits n/¢ 
allow deductions of capital losse: 
will stop and think a moment‘ 
realize that if England had allow} 
tions in income resulting from ¢ 
she would have been bankrupt 
first year of the war. As a matt 
during the war they had a busit's 
tax which took about 80 per cent (a 
profit. Canada had the examy. | 
mother country before her, and 2v 
less the Canadian income tax is} 
after ours and not after the Engl! 


Blame the Constituti 


“The truth is that the people yo 
to that feature of our income tax 0 
derstand why it was written intth 
The reason is to be found in our/0 
tion. Don’t forget that we arelb 
nation whose government and 2 
founded upon a written constituy 

“The point is always made t é 
accretions are not, strictly speakir| i 
and should not be taxed, As aia 
fact that feature must stand if t) it 
tax law itself is tostand. Moreov, 
partment is firmly of the belief tt! 
to allow deductions of capital ‘sé 
taxes profits on sales of assets 
you the figures, but I know 1 
have checked it up. But the chi P 
to be found in the Supreme Cou 
where the question of whether 1190 
resented by increased value of s 
March 1, 1913, value was taxab) @ 
plaintiff questioned whether or nc 
ation was not adverse to the Const! 
represented by the Sixteenth Ar 
This decision was made in the ce 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 
the estate of Arthur Ryerson, decs* 
sus Collector First Dist. Ill., Octié 
Term. Full decision mar 
C.B. Pages 35-88 ine. 
decision was that the de 
as made in the various re 
accordance with the intent 
Amendment, and therefo 


with a salary of taxable di 
have refused to pay the ta: 
that the law did not comp 
quirements of the Sixte' 
“When the law was fr 
ment was anxious that b 
(Continued on Pag 


tinued from Page 130) 

burdened. In the last analy- 
ye taxes are paid by business. If 
o business there would be no in- 
y taxes on. The Government 
ired to keep capital employed, 
mptions were placed at a sum so 
jt would not pay to collect the 
thing smaller. Then came the 
e need of huge revenues, and— 
/ank—sectional prejudice rather 
{mic farsightedness hit upon the 
es as the easiest way to get the 
ow the emergency has passed. 
-surtaxes to a maximum of 25 
Secretary Mellon suggests; or, 
/ aducate the public until there is 
or the only tax that can be col- 
i out expense, that will be borne 
that will not prove onerous to 
chor poor. I mean, of course, a 


‘al expressed his unofficial views, 
/2shared by men in the Depart- 
ternal Revenue, who certainly 
' with the workings of the pres- 
tax law. 

oe well for the public at large to 
4; the present agitation for a more 
11 levied tax does not come from 
i rich. They would not be the 
‘ed, the chief beneficiaries. The 
f(a change comes from everybody 
tiikstraight. The poor man who 
luctions in the surtaxes does 
0: of two reasons—ignorance or 
p» There is no use blinking 
h the average man thinks that the 
‘taxation consists of taxing the 
imit. This belief is responsible 
al cy that the higher the surtaxes 
‘re the rich have to pay, and 
e less the poor are obliged to 


were desired to raise revenue by 
‘¢ariff, by duties on goods. Any- 
'p the fact that if the duties are 
(ugh the object of the revenue- 
i@ureis defeated. The higher the 
diy the more dollars the Govern- 
plac in theory. But in ac- 
», if the duties are too high the 
yc't buy the goods, because the 
i¢have made them too dear. If 
te too high to sell readily, im- 
leerease, and the revenue de- 
luties is thus much less than if 
es ere lower and the goods corre- 
slj:heaper. 


ci 


_ ajudicious Taxes 


taxes” instead of ‘“‘duties’’ and 
‘works just the same. There is 
nd which the object of the tax 
| Moreover, revenue obtained 
In dicious taxes may be too costly 
prt to the country at large. 
€ between eleven and twelve 
of ollars invested in tax-exempt 
XC sive of such United States is- 
arijartly exempt. This is about 
@alf times as much as was in- 
ich securities ten years ago. 
al onds are coming out at the 
¢oi derably over a billion dollars 
an in addition large amounts of 
1/inds are also being issued. On 
4 tom these no tax will be paid, 
2 the principal purchasers are 
/Use very men whose incomes it 


i 

i 
Je 
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was chiefly desired to tax. You cannot 
blame anybody for buying bonds which not 
only are safe but will yield a bigger net in- 
come to the holder than he can get from 
railroad or industrial bonds or mortgages 


on which he would lose from 25 to 60 per | 


cent of the yield in taxes, 

If the law should be changed and no more 
tax-exempt bonds issued, then the states, 
counties, cities and villages would have to 
pay a higher rate of interest on what 
money they borrowed for improvements, 
and that would mean higher local taxes. 
And that would mean that every owner of 
property would have to pay the difference. 

On the other hand, if nothing is done to 
check investment in tax-exempt bonds, the 
Federal Government and those states which 
have an income tax will receive less revenue 
than they are really entitled to from in- 
comes. A particularly bad feature is that, 
owing to the demand for tax-exempt bonds, 
dealers who specialize in such issues are 
going about encouraging villages and coun- 
ties to issue bonds for roads, schools and 
other improvements, whether these be 
really needed or not. Itisso easy to get the 
money these days that there has been an 
appalling amount of extravagance for which 
the people—all the people, poor as well as 
rich—will have to pay in the end. 


When Capital Becomes Lazy 


Every voter in this country ought to 
realize that the rich cannot be made to pay 
all the cost of government, no matter what 
scheme of taxation may be devised. Buy- 
ing tax-exempt bonds means that capital 
is forced into laziness by the excessive sur- 
taxes instead of going into enterprises that 
would create new wealth, increase em- 
ployment and thus increase the revenues 
under intelligent taxation. The loss of 
production thus entailed is a very serious 
matter toeverybody. This grave condition 
probably was not foreseen by Congress 
when it passed the law. Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman has put it very clearly: 


Where a tax definitely impedes production 
the loss to the producer is to be measured not 
simply by the tax paid, but by the tax not paid, 
that is, by the absence of profit on the output 
which is now destroyed. Inthe same way when 
a tax checks consumption, the loss to the con- 
sumer is to be measured not simply by the tax 
which he pays on the commodities consumed, 
but by the absence of the commodities which 
he is now prevented from buying, and by the 
substitutes which may be either unsatisfactory 
or entirely beyond the reach of his purse. In 
all such cases the loss to the taxpayer is greater 
than the gain to the treasury. The evils are 
disproportionate to the benefits. In these cases 
the tax is to be conceived not as a burden on 
existing production or consumption, but as a 
bar or barrier to future production and con- 
sumption. A tax as barrier may often be worse 
than a tax as burden. 


One of the problems of Congress should 
be to stimulate production. Capital might 
take a risk and pay a quarter or a third of 
the profits to the Government, but it balks 
at giving up a half or three-quarters, not 
because it doesn’t wish to share, but be- 
cause the net reward would be too small for 
the risk. It would not be hoggishness, but 
ordinary prudence. And why should the 
Government insist upon sharing the profits 
and not the risks? 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Lefévre. 


Whiteside Mountain, Jackson County, North Carolina 
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Just Mail the Coupon Below 
and Your Foot Measurements 


PAINS INCTHE 
ANKLE, CALF 
ANO KNEE 


PAINS IN _INSTEP. 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
-F To 


SPREADING HERE 
CAUSES BUNION 


y 
PAINFUL CALLOUSES 


Foot and 
Go in 10 


| ON BALL OF FOOT 


Leg Pains 


Minutes 


This New Way—Absolutely Guaranteed 


We worked five years to learn how to 
rid foot sufferers of foot and leg pains. 
Now we guarantee to banish them in 
ten minutes. If our method fails it will 
cost you nothing. So it were folly not 
to make the test. 

Aches and pains in the heel, instep 
or forward part of the foot as well as 
the ankle, calf and knee are quickly 
overcome. Cramped toes, callouses 
and tenderness beneath the instep are 
promptly relieved. No more sharp 
pains when stepping on uneven sur- 
faces. That tired ‘“‘broken-down”’ feel- 
ing disappears. 

In nine out of ten cases these troubles 
and many others are due to arch 
weakness. 

Science discovered that arch weak- 
ness is due to strain on a group of 
muscles in the front of the foot. Now 
we relieve these muscles of strain with 
the Jung Arch Brace, and the pains 
vanish—like magic. 


Something Entirely New 


No more stiff arch props, metal plates 
or bunglesome pads. Just a simple, 
super-elastic, bandage-like brace, that 
takes the strain off the weakened 
muscles. It is as easy to slip on or off 
as a garter. But what wonderful relief 
it gives! 

Hundreds of thousands of foot and 
leg sufferers have found it a boon. 
Doctors, recognizing its correct 


scientific principles, recommend it. 
Chiropodists endorse it. 


Not a Miracle— 
Just Scientific Correctness 


The secret is in the tension and 
stretch of the band, its contour and 
design. That is where five years’ 
experimenting went. It acts natu- 
rally—just a little help to nature in 
rebuilding the muscles by relieving 
them of strain. Eventually the 
weakened arch will be strong again. 
You will be able to discard the 
braces entirely. 


Try Without Risk 


Go to your shoe dealer, druggist or 
chiropodist. Be fitted with a pair 
of Jung’s Arch Braces. Wear them. 
If they don’t relieve you return them 
and get your money back. So you 
assume no risk. 


If your dealer can’t supply you send the 
coupon below. With a strip of paper, 
1% inch wide, measure around the small- 
est part of the instep, just back of 
the toe joints, where the forward end 
of the brace is shown in illustration 
above. Mail us this measurement and 
the coupon. We will mail you a pair of 
Jung’s Arch Braces. You pay the post- 
man $1.00 and postage. If not de- 
lighted return them and your money 
in full will be returned. If you prefer 
to send $1.00 with order, we will pre- 
pay postage. 


The Jung Arch Brace Company, 493 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


If you live in Car 


vada, address 


Canadian Office—(Kirkham & Roberts, Mgrs.) 493 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Pri 


ce, $1.25 


Book on Feet—Free 


Ask your dealer for our free book. Con- 
tains valuable information about the feet. 
Illustrated with X-Ray views. Tells cause 
and relief of foot ills. If your dealer 
hasn’ tit write today. Free—no obligation. 


JUNGS 


The “Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


SEND NO MONEY 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CoO. 

493 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces. 
I enclose foot measurements. On _ receipt 
of package I will pay the postman $1 and 
postage, my money to be refunded if not 
satisfied. 


Name 
Address- 
P27, 


I wear size 


__- State. 


shoe width or last 


My dealer is 


— 
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{ cess through a Plate Glass window. You 
will see every object within your field of 
vision as clearly as if the Plate Glass were not 
there—as clearly as through the open air 
itself. 


Observe the Plate Glass windows of a 
house from the outside. Note the clear lustre 
of their polished surfaces, and the clean-cut 
reflections of lights and shadows. 


These are the properties of Plate Glass 
that make it the best glass for windows in 
residence, hotel, apartment house or business 
building. 


Plate Glass is worked down and polished 
like a fine mahogany panel. It is free from 
the imperfections of common sheet glass— 
the ripples and swirls that distort objects and 
annoy the eye. 


Plate Glass costs slightly more than com- 
mon sheet glass, but in any residence or 
building, the difference is more than com- 
pensated by the enhanced value, increased 
rentability and salability. See that Plate Glass 
is written into the specifications. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS E 


of AMERICA 


< Nothing Else — 
is Like it y 4 


SR cca 


MY BOOK AND HEART 


(Continued from Page 29) 


experiences of your own human life still to 
be learned, 1 doubt if it is possible to be 


| satisfied with merely the witness of the spirit 


and the hope of eternal life hereafter. The 
prospect is too far distant. 

But can you see me as I was then? So 
recently shrived of my sins, so innocent of 
myself, stepping along toward paradise, still 
wearing a bustle, still vaguely, sadly in love 
with Sir Lancelot, the maiden mind of me 
still swinging like a fragrant censer filled 
with poetry, prayers and fine illusions? The 
Maiden’s Prayer was popular in those days. 


| T have not heard it for years. But it was an 


instrumental piece, played on the piano 
with the soft pedal. No words could have 
been written to the thing, because the real 


| soulful prayer of a maiden cannot be said or 


sung in words. Her window sill is her shrine, 
the moon and stars her witnesses, and she 
makes her petition with tears. How well I 
remember the window sill in my own little 
room, and the prayers in tears I shed upon 
it! I had to have salvation as some people 
must have riches to insure their happiness 
in this present world, but what I wanted 
above everything was a lover. All human 
beings are dear creatures, especially the 
young ones, in the artless mixture of their 
innocence, their desires, even their trans- 
gressions, if only we are wise enough and 
kind enough to judge them by the heart, 
not the way their conduct looks. 

I taught one of those summer schools that 
year that spring up in country neighbor- 
hoods during the laying-by season of the 
crops and die down as soon as the cotton 
begins to open in the fall. I may say that 
up to this time I had never really learned to 
talk. The general impression was that I was 
turned toward silence, which is a charitable 
way of saying that I was stupid. But I 
talked so much by way of teaching that at 
the end of six weeks I lost my voice and was 
obliged to close the school. The sum due me 
from the county for this terrific labor was 
fifteen dollars. Father collected it. I do not 
remember ever wanting any money or of 
feeling the need of anything that I did not 
have. 

My recollections of this school are like the 
faded pictures of children’s faces in a little 
old album. Mandy Jones’ youngest sister 
was one of my pupils, a pretty child whose 
pantalets were noticeable because it was no 
longer the fashion to show your pantalets. 
I remember she always missed her lesson 
with the happiest smile. She became one of 
the plain good women of the community. 
And there was a yearling boy named Billy 
Mike. I remember him by his teeth. They 
were the largest, whitest teeth I ever saw in 
the human head, and they were always ap- 
parent, though I recall him as a serious 
young person. And there was a little girl 
named Susie. She was a downy young 
thing with blue eyes and yellow hair, who 
always sat in the corner behind the door, 
and was still the most noticeable child in 
the room, not pretty nor very good, but 
adorable. Afterwards, when she became a 
sparkling beauty, still without being good- 
looking, and a famous coquette, I forgave 
her, remembering that this was her gift, not 
her fault. She was as skillful at tuning a 
man to love as any musician ever was with 
apiano. It is not vice but talent, I tell you, 
to change every man into a lover merely by 
the enchantment of your presence. 

There was a little motherless boy in this 
school; a delicate child who had some spinal 
trouble and wore a brace. Sometimes when 
he fired up with hot fever from this afflic- 
tion I used to sit with him in my arms while 
J heard recitations. Long afterwards, when 
he had become a good man and a prominent 
citizen, and I had been the circuit rider’s 
wife and was now only his widow, I visited 
Elberton for the first time in twenty years. 
I met him on the street and recognized him 
by the anguished look in his fine eyes that 
all people have who suffer too much pain in 
their childhood. And for one moment I had 
the same wing-hovering sensation I used to 
have for him. 

Sometimes I think it is natural for every 
woman to be the mother of men whether 
she ever has a son or not, and no choice 
about it; whether it is a straight man or a 
crooked one, a good one or a bad one; any 
little thing that happens will stir her mater- 
nalinstinct toward him, even if she despises 
him every other way. 

The eldest pupil I had was a huge young 
lout of what you may call the sawmill 
breed. He was three years my senior, and 


Septem 1 
5 


probably felt his oats. Anyh 
portment was bad, and he 


long hickory switch. Every teac|} 
those days. I called him up }} 
school to be punished. I closed 
and thrashed him blindly, let) 
strokes fall wherever a chastenj) 
dence directed. When I had perfo, 
duty I opened my eyes and stars 
through tears. He was standing 
arms folded like the pleased staty 
self, looking down at me with 
witty sympathy. After this his co) 
as correct as a polite joke. | 


this, and do all the work, with no § 
at all in the way of resistance \¢ 
victim. Some credit, of coursen 
due the young man for the forbe'z 
displayed. 3 

I not only believe in prayer as 5 
exercise but I believe in answer 
that we do get what we pray jr 
place ourselves in an attentive 


shows up. This is essential. x 
if you pray for the ideal lovelo 
fancy, and a real human man me 
in one eye, and both legs bowe' : 
money in his pockets, appears 1\0 
scene you may not recognize hi 
answer to your prayer; but hep! 
What are your qualifications? 
you feel and look, anyhow, as t} 
the prince of your imagination r 
you prayed so earnestly? This is hi 
telling you about prayer: It is'f 
spiritual negotiation and ought 
honorably, according to whaty 
worth in exchange, especially iy 
praying for a husband. ii 
This is what we did in my yc 
We prayed romantically for a 
then accepted sensibly the man w)s 
up in response, whether he was Ti 
handsome man or not. So more/0 
proportion were married then 
are. My suspicion is that th 1 
young woman prays for @ me 
career, if she prays at all; and tit 
she wants a husband, he is not} 
to prayer but a sort of secular ac 
shrewdly makes to herself in t?’ 
worldly position or wealth; or shW 
in a flirtation as you trump sompl 
game of cards. What I mean is}4 
and prayer have gone out of t 1 
marriage prospectus. It is bo 
legal contract that may be more? 
solved by law than almost any 1 
tract. This may be for the git 
race and for society, but if it is, 
tenance of goodness has chang 


state, of which my uncle, Mr¥ 
Matthews, was the principal. 

I may have learned somethinit' 
texts I was supposed to study, b” 


man; not quite so learned but m 
established in what he knows 
they were congenial intellectual a® 
I have no reason to su 
man suspected I had 
Heavenly Father for him. 
and have prayed many 
fore one gets that sweet, 
faced expression. Some 
no matter how much we P 
equally far from suspecting 
answer to my window-s 
(Continued on Pa, 
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_ suggestions for the driving of motor cars and 
ytor trucks presented here are not intended to be 
solute or final. It is understood that exigencies 
}se around which no rules can be laid; on the 
yer hand the applications of the few simple 
neiples outlined here, in ordinary driving, will 
tter fit the driver to meet the emergency situa- 
ns as they arise. 


‘ON TO THE JOB IN HAND is first and most 


\fhe good driver is never careless. 


'G YOUR GUEST IN YOUR CAR AS YOU 
* YOUR HOME is the first point of driving 


| is not only discourteous, but illegal, to risk lives. 


sting some of the instructions and suggestions 
(ce of State Laws must be considered. 


City Driving 


Avoid sharp turns, either to 
right or left. 


When moving out from curb, 
do so in a gradual, diagonal line. 
When swinging in to curb, do so 
slowly and gradually. 

Tell the driver behind as much 
as possible by the use of left-arm 
signals. 

Do not depend upon his fol- 
lowing your instructions. Your 
signal does not give you the right 
to turn in front of him. 


ees 
pS ae 


-->---- 


Sp 


od of turning righ! 


Correct method of turning right 


pring to right at street intersection get as close to 
b) possible before turning. 


ah to left at street intersection get into extreme 
0 


affic. 


s 


Correct method of turning left 


Af oaching a street intersection, the “ Nice-Steerer”’ 
Wn > a speed from which he can stop quickly. 


around in a street where there is much traffic 
‘ents are necessary. In streets where there is 
9 affic, the “Nice-Steerer” can easily turn in two 
is y following the method shown in the diagram: 


> 
( 
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Turning around in two movements 


The “Nice-Steerer”’ never cuts 
in quickly after passing another 
machine. He realizes that the 
other car is moving also, and he 
allows ample time before gradu- 
ally getting back to his place on 
the right of the road. 


' The traffic lanes near the center 
\ fy of the street are for “through” 
\ traffic; that is, cars that are not 
a contemplating turning off to the 


x right at the next several streets. 
s e g The right-hand lanes are for slow, 


or parking, or right-turning traffic. 
It is safest to turn out to pass, 


immediately after a car hes 
gone by in the other direction. 
Then you are sure no one be- 
hind is passing you. 


asa 


The ‘“Nice-Steerer” remembers 
that the rear wheels do not “track” 
the front wheels in turning. He 
allows ample, but not too much, 
leeway for the rear wheels to miss 
curbs, posts, guards, traffic signals, 
building corners, etc. 


As a rule it will be found a time 
and trouble saver to “turn about” by driving around the 
block rather than jamming traffic by turning in the street. 
(This is not allowed, anyway, in many communities.) 


OTORISTS, motor clubs, truck operators, 
garages, automotive manufacturers and 
dealers, insurance companies, police chiefs, 

and other public officials, not only in the United 
States and Canada, but in Europe and elsewhere, 
have so far absorbed 1,784,392 copies of the book- 
let, “Good Driving Is Mostly Nice Steering.”’* 
17,842 letters of commendation have been re- 
ceived. And the method of distribution has been 
through receipt of actual requests. 


Nothing better indicates the deep and wide- 
spread interest in good driving, which is mostly 
nicety of steering. 


It is plain how largely nice steering, so greatly 
in demand, depends upon ease of turning the 
front wheels. 


—Wherefore an ever-increasing number of 
manufacturers use Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings in the steering pivots. 


In steering pivots, as in transmissions, and 
on differentials, avd on pinions, and on worms, 
and in rear wheels, and in front wheels, Timken 
dominance results from Timken extreme load 
capacity and ruggedness, and from Timken ad- 
justability for the wear that must follow motion. 


*These pages are reprinted from the 12th edition of the 
copyrighted booklet, which will be sent on request, 
made to the Timken Roller Bearing Co, Canton, Ohio 


| 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


Another opportunity for “Nice-Steering” presents itself 
minutely in avoiding bumps, ruts, track-crossings, etc. The 
steering wheel should not be moved too quickly; the reaction 
is dificult to compensate for; and it imperils all neighboring 
cars. So long as both front wheels, or both rear wheels, do not 
hit the obstacle at the same time, the results are not bad. 


Street car tracks are at all times, but particularly in wet 
weather, dangerous to negotiate. If the “Nice-Steerer”’ finds 
himself in the tracks, he flips his wheels first to one side, then 
quickly to the other, and thereby scrapes the tires as little 
as possible, while maintaining complete control of the vehicle. 


Wet Streets 


On wet streets the careful driver is even more careful. 


Skidding, once started, is hard to stop. Turning the wheels 
in the direction of the skid will help. But this is dangerous 
inasmuch as usually there are cars, or children, or curbs in 
the way. 

THE ONLY SKID THAT YOU CAN CONTROL 
ABSOLUTELY IS THE ONE THAT DOESN’T START! 
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Good Driving Is Mostly 


NICE STEERING 


‘TO PARK—HOW TO DRIVE—HOW TO ENJOY YOUR MOTOR CAR MORE 


THIS INFORMATION (Continued on next page) SHOULD BE KEPT FOR REFERENCE 


Slow, even turns; slow, even stops; slow, even starts will 
avoid skids. 


Do not disengage your clutch! 
Tire chains are of assistance on wet or muddy roads. 


Clear vision, obtained by windshield wipers, is also essential. 


Can You Park? 


An easily learned method of 
proper parking in a limited space 
is to stop parallel to the curb 
alongside of the car behind which 
you are going to park, about one 
foot outside of it; turn the front 
wheels sharply to the curb and 


back slowly until you can see 
that by swinging the front wheels 
hard over to the left, your right 
front fender will just clear the 
left rear fender of car ahead; 
turn wheels fully to the left and 


back to proper position at curb. 
This method, once you know 
positions at which extreme turns 
are to be made, will park you at 
the proper distance from curb 
and other cars in one backward 


movement. 


Country Driving 

While the ‘“Nice-Steerer’”” keeps 
constantly on the alert even while 
driving through little-trafiicked 
roads, the first thing to be learned 
for comfortable touring or long- 
distance driving is a safe method of 
relaxation. 


Authorities agree that the safest 
and sanest grip on the wheel is one 
hand above the other, one palm up, 
the other down. (See illustration.) 
This grip provides the greatest lever- 
age on the wheel with the Icast exertion. And all of the 
necessary exponents of safe driving—hand brake, horn, 
throttle, etc., are within easy reach. 

The intermittent use of the hand throttle, on good, open 
roads, will rest the right foot and leg. The occasional use of 
the hand brake, besides being an excellent method of con- 
serving both brakes, is also expedient and safe. 

At no time should both hands be free of the wheel. Small 
stones, ruts, and bumps will quickly disturb the equilibrium 
and throw the car into the ditch. 

Do not stop (to repair tires, etc.) in the middle of the 
road, near curves, or near the 
crests of hills. 


Stones should be removed from 
the road, after using them to 
block the wheels. 


Starting the Motor 
The spark should be.retarded. 


The clutch should be disen- 
gaged so that the battery need 
not uselessly turn over the trans- 
mission gears. 


It is often easier to start the 
motor by turning it over several 
times, with the air choked, before 
turning on the switch. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Gasoline Line and 
Carburetor 


Dirt in the gasoline line—and 
there will be dirt despite the 
most careful filling—should be 
forced out by air. 

Dirt or water in the vacuum 
tank may be removed through 
the cap-screw at the bottom. 


Dirt or water in the float cham- 
ber of the carburetor may be 
cleaned out by removing the 
screen container and blowing out 
both the container and screen. 


The petcock at the bottom of 
the carburetor should be opened 
frequently to permit the accumu- 
lated water to run out. 


Cooling System 


Keep the radiator well filled. 
Use soft water, if you can get it. 


The radiator should be com- 
pletely drained and flushed at 
intervals of about once a month. 


The fan belt should be tight 
to prevent slipping, but not too 
tight for easy running. 


In the mounting of the fan, 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
assure. the same attentionless 
service that they give in the more 
severe service points of the 
motor vehicle. For lubrication 
of fan see general lubrication 
chart in this article. 


Steering Apparatus 


The steering apparatus requires little attention, but should 
be inspected frequently to make sure that the front wheels 
are in line and that there is no play in either the wheels, the 
tie-rod, or remainder of the gearing. 

Tires should be kept properly inflated. (See table of tire 
pressures in this article.) 

And above all, the best assurance of easy steering is to own 
a machine, the steering pivots of which are mounted on 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. In such machines the 
steering mechanisms—instead of scraping and grinding—turn 
easily on the rollers of Timken Bearings. 


Battery 


At least once in two weeks, and 
oftener in hot weather, the bat- 
tery should be inspected to see 
that distilled water covers the 
plates in each cell by 1% inch. 


If the hydrometer shows a 
reading of less than 1250, the 
battery should be recharged. 
A reading of 1280 means that 
the battery is fully charged. 

Dry the top of the battery 
after filling. Keep terminals clean. 
An application of vaseline aids in preventing corrosion. 


Spark Plugs 


Clean, heavy-hitting spark 
plugs delight the “ Nice-Steerer.” 
Plugs can best be cleaned by 
soaking in kerosene and scraping 


with a dull knife. 


The points of the spark plug 
should be set apart about the 
thickness of a worn dime. 


Lights 
Both head and tail lights should 


be inspected before starting out. 


_It is a good plan to carry an extra headlight bulb, tail 
light bulb, and fuse, for lights may burn out any time. 

To avoid dan- 
ger to yourself, 
as well as other 
machines, your 
lights should be 
focused so that 
they do not throw 
their rays above 
four feet from 
the ground at any 
point. 

The “Nice= 
Steerer” uses his 
dimmers when meeting other machines, for many lenses 
that are legal throw a blinding glare when the bright lights 
are on. 
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Tire Pressure 
The “Nice-Steerer”” checks the 
air in his tires every week. Tires 
should carry: 


Tire Diameter Pressure 


31% inches 60 pounds 
4 inches 70 pounds 
41 inches 80 pounds 
5 inches 90 pounds 


Cord tires may be run some- 
what softer according to tire 
men, without excessive injury. 

The spare tire should be pro- 
tected from the weather. 

Wheel alignment front and rear 
should be checked regularly. 

Inspect tires frequently and fill up holes and cuts with tire filler. 


Tire Chains 


If properly applied, chains are 
less harmful to the tire. 


The hooks, when laying the 
chain over the top of the tire, 
should be toward the rear. 


The chains should be just tight 
enough to allow them to creep 
on the tires. 


Insurance 


Because not all drivers are 
“Nice-Steerers,” and if you are 
contemplating buying automo- 
bile insurance, be sure you are 
covered before taking the car out of the garage. Not only 
may “tomorrow” be too late—it never arrives. 


If You Have Never Driven a Car 


This is the way to start your car after starting your motor: 


_(1) Disengage your clutch, put the gear-shift lever in low 
(first) speed position, and engage the clutch slowly as you 
depress the accelerator. 


(2) After the car has gained some momentum disengage 
the clutch, move the gear-shift lever from low (first) to inter- 
mediate (second) speed and engage the clutch gradually, as 
you slowly depress the accelerator. 


(3) When the momentum is between from 15 to 20 miles 
an hour disengage the clutch. Move the gear-shift lever from 
intermediate (second) speed into high (third) speed. Engage 
the clutch. (This does not apply to cars with planetary type 
transmissions.) 


Maintenance of Timken Bearings 


_ The greatest advantage of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
is the adjustable feature, or “take-up,” as it is commonly called. 


Many different methods are used in mounting Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings in front and rear wheels, differential, 
pinion, and transmission of various types of vehicles. In any 
case the adjustment is easily made. All that is required is a 
half turn of a nut, removal of a shim, or the screwing up of a 
carrier that holds the cup. This moves the cone and roller 
assembly and cup closer together. 


Wuee Bearines. To take up the wear on wheel bearings 
is a simple matter. Draw up the nut on the end of the spindle 
until the wheel binds. Next revolve wheel to be sure all 
working surfaces are in contact. Then back off nut from one- 
third to one-half of a turn to a point where wheel is free 
running. At the same time see that there is no “play”” when 
the wheel is shaken. Lock the adjusting nut at this point. 


Do not mistake wear on steering pivot bolts or bushings 
for play in wheel bearings. 


Nut or Screw Apjustment. To take up the wear at 
rear axle and transmission, where screw or nut adjustment 
is provided, the nut or screw should be drawn up to a point 
where it starts to bind. It should then be backed off from 
one-third to one-half a turn and locked at that point. 


Suim Apyustments. To take up wear where shim adjust- 
ments are provided, remove the bolts that hold the carrier 
in place. Take out one of the thinnest shims. This is 
usually all that is required. Next put bolts back in place. 


Worm Swarr Apjustment. The following instructions 
should be observed on adjustment of worm shaft bearings 
on 1, 14%, 2, 21%, 3, and 31% ton trucks. 


The worm shaft should be so adjusted as to make allow- 
ance for expansion from heat generated in service. On most 
trucks the adjustment is taken up on the front end of the 
worm housing by screwing on a sleeve which forces the cup 
farther over the cone and roller assembly. One notch on this 
sleeve equals about .005”. 


Adjustments should be made on various trucks as follows: 
On 1, 11%, 2, 214 ton; screw the sleeve in until the end play 
is out of the worm shaft. Back off two to three notches which 
equals .010” to .015” end play. On 3 and 31% ton trucks; 
screw the adjustment in until all end play is out of the worm 
shaft. Back off 4 to 5 notches, which equals .020” to .025” 
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end play. The reason for this end play is, as no 
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* Every 5,000 miles 


+ Every 500 miles 


These are the points at which Timken Bearings are used in ow 
Each of these points should have attention (either inspection, lu 
or adjustment) at the mileages indicated. 


Lusrication or THE Bearincs. Any light greasy 
oil will serve as a lubricant for Timken Roller Bea) 
is positively free from acid. ' 


The lubricant should be placed in the grease cr 
they are provided. 
In the case of wheel bearings, the lubricant should: 
with a paddle. It is advisable not only to spread} 
cage holding the rollers, but also fill the hub. This n 
like too much grease. Any apparent excess, howey 
taken up by the parts as soon as they are in operati| 
The greatest care must be exercised to see the 
absolutely no grit on the paddle, in the grease, 
bearings themselves. ; 
Should the presence of grit be detected, wash thi 
thoroughly with gasoline and dry them, after jj 
lubricating should be done over again. 
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You will Know a ‘‘Nice-Steerer” 


His keeping to the right of the road, particularlon 
and over the crests of hills. ; 
His extensive and intelligent use of arm signals. 

His avoidance of all obstacles, however sms 
endangering the occupants of his car or any other 

His ease of handling. 

His strict obedience of every traffic regulation, 
~ His respect for ““No Parking” signs. : 

His courteousness in hugging the right of the 
you blow your request to be let by. 

His protection of his motor; his use of second and st 

His alternate use of foot and hand brakes on lo 
in emergencies. : 

His never coasting (he always retains absolu_ 

His thoughtfulness of pedestrians; he thinks’ 

His respect for railway crossings; he stops, lookan 
gears BEFORE he is actually on the tracks. 

His realization that though the Manhattan L 
be five minutes late, it still has “divine” right-of 
blind crossing. if 

His consideration of others by keeping his mie 
in cities and towns. _ 

His further consideration of others by ringing 
instead of blowing his horn repeatedly. 

His properly adjusted steering apparatus. 

His slowing down at street intersections. 

His use of the brakes BEFORE he gets to tht 

His realization that, having seen the child, 7 * 
child) is responsible. 

His “Nice-Steering”’. 

These suggestions enlarged and ramified, 
porated in a readable booklet, “Good Driv 
Steering”’ which will be sent upon request. 
Bearing Co, Canton, Ohio. 
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‘\tinued from Page 134) 

Juse the answer to prayer so 
i; like the thing you asked for. 
teh of the imagination could 
‘ris be said to resemble the 
eal of my dreams. He was a 
ders, erudite, and wore a beard. 
rtainly was no scholar, and by 
license of my maiden fancy I 
thought of him as being clean- 
Jow I ever came to fall in love 
| who wore a beard is past my 
¢nprehension. But two years 
1to0 become the wife of this man, 
4+to be my circuit rider, William 
) the hero of those tales. 

siore than ten years my senior. 
1 editor of the Southern Chris- 
ite for two years, and later one 


. A 


cst preachers, with a side line 
: bishop behind him. Undoubt- 
ird recognizes heredity in man- 
éffairs of His kingdom in this 
wld. Lundy’s two brothers also 
t; dist preachers. 

41 I first knew him there was 
aut him to suggest the witness 
5 or the tyranny of righteous- 
¢which we passed all the years 
: He was a handsome 
-/1, but erect, and carried himself 
d: of his death with the swift 
e/ep of a happy soldier marching 
ii His complexion was very fair, 
ol ed, his hair coal-black, already 
withe temples. A kind brow that 
ej2d to show the good weather to 
s spirit. A straight, beautiful 
‘lively blue eyes that could 
change to a deeper look of wis- 
ljick again to a sort of earthly 
ss Never was there a man with 
ie en-bound spirit who had such 
neve for the wit and comedy of 
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1aiers and customs of lovers vary 
g|) the times in which they live. 
a period not so very long ago 
night riding by seized the lady 
2, slung her across his saddle- 
tle away to his castle a properly 
4 with all his love-making still 
And if I remember correctly, a 


a 


nol with the scenes laid conven- 
smote desert, and portraying a 
heik as such a lover, continues 
i(3ly to bea popular book to read 
iled best society from its flap- 
h\vay up through its club-cultural 
‘its apex of political-minded 
iged in the most searching re- 
vondemn the thing, because the 
‘ous work we have to do is to 
't| relation of the sexes where the 
of ower has always been with the 
in}id the modern altar cave man. 
ret it because it makes a damnably 
in| ippeal to the original feminine 
, Vich cannot be changed by the 
réy other demand upon us. The 
3 that the more modest, sane 

a woman is the more she con- 
elf by wishing for a bold lover 
slieve her of a part of the 
iy of being too coldly sane and 


, 

I (ne up during a period when 
vasi0 such provision as psycho- 
le to explain or excuse doubtful 
mduct. Now it is different, 
ig better; but it does not look 


hy/ise, I suppose a courtship of 
‘or years ago would seem as tame 
ic is now as a religious revival of 
°tly would seem boisterous and 
illynkempt in a modern church. 
mM; fill out this record with one 
af) love as I learned it then. 
al easily attracted, but men are 
\yhen they seem to be, they are 
$s} sting in love to pass the time 
HY, shall always believe Lundy’s 
Im me was one of amusement. 
tvky young thing with a deep 
nay and a mind absurdly gar- 
y fragments of ancient learning, 
familiar quotations from great 
nay sublime sense of space that 
e"\Tom reading after Jean Paul 
41 no doubt from spending so 
aca the wide green hills at home. 
mb the artful mischief with which 
» aw my fire, the quizzical gleam 
jen I would buck up and hand 
}0n on the life and times of 
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Pericles, or split a rational conversation 
with a quotation from Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. I must have been showing off, 
as we say now. 

Nothing saved me from being a stick but 
the fact that I was always tremendously 
stirred by my plagiarisms. I remember the 
amazement with which he regarded me 
when he learned that I had never read a 
novel. It was the look a rich man might 
bestow upon a starving child. The next 
day he sent me a copy of Molly Bawn, by 
The Duchess. What has become of that 
book? Does anybody read it now? And 
who was The Duchess? I have forgotten. 
Fortunately, I was away from home at 
this time, and my uncle believed in light 
literature for girls as we all believe in 
wings for butterflies. So I studied Molly 
Bawn and must have derived great benefit 
from it as a textbook on love. For forth- 
with my association with Lundy ceased to 
be intellectual and took a more intimately 
personal turn. This may have been his 
dark purpose in lending me the book. 

Iremember the first love letter I received 
from him, and how entrancingly guilty I 
felt; and the first walk we had together 
one spring morning through the blossoming 
woods to Sabbath school. I do not recall 
that we arrived there; but I remember how 
dear the day was, like a whole world’s 
answer to prayer; how green the moss 
looked under the trees, little white flowers 
blooming like kisses above the sod and the 
faint sweet fragrance of trailing arbutus. 

This is what love can do to us—make a 
holy vision of every common sight. It is a 
good thing. And no woman ever forgets 
that first pilgrimage she makes with her 
lover, even if it is along a dingy village 
street. 
vows, those first ones. I am old and love 
has passed away, but I never see young 
hickory buds swelling like green lilies, nor 
pale violets bending in the deep shade of 
the woods, nor a wren building her nest 
low behind a heart leaf, that I do not re- 
call some of the glory and sweetness of that 
day; and my lover as he was then, not 
shadowed by the awful wings of God as he 
was afterwards for so many years, but 
lifted with a sort of gayety, taking note of 
my timid reserve with a reverence shot 
through and through with a man’s humor. 

And I remember myself like the picture 
of a girl I used to know in a story long ago; 
the honest little straw hat I wore, with the 
brim cupped like a bonnet in front, very 
narrow behind, tied sidewise under my chin 
with blue velvet ribbons; the blooming 
green beard of the oaks beneath which we 
passed sifting down upon this hat and over 
my shoulders; the prim white dress I wore, 
short-waisted, and a sash with tucks and a 
ruffle at the ends, floating back behind me 
stiffly like the white tail feathers of pro- 
priety—the skirt very wide, garlanded far 
up the sides with a tiny ruffle crisply fluted; 
the way the wind blew this skirt teasingly 
back like billowing white veils behind me, 
and clinging close in front. 

I have noticed this about the wind: 
When it catches the skirt of a middle-aged 
woman, it flaunts the thing roughly, as if 
nothing mattered; but it whisks the skirt 
of a girl softly, meaningly, as a handker- 
chief is prettily used in a flirtation, or like 
a neat little cloud that belongs to her. 

For so many years now the wind has 
dealt harshly with me, and life has been 
such a terrible friend to me it is hard to 
believe that ever I wore a frock like that, 
or felt so near and kin to the blossoming 
boughs above my head. I am not com- 
plaining, you understand; for never yet 
have I known a soldier, however vic- 
torious, to return from the wars in a fine 
shirt with his cravat properly tied. He is 
a bit frayed about the edges; there is dust 
on his shoes. I reckon by this time I may 
be something like him, coming back home 
across the kind green hills of Time, tired 
out, but with a reasonably good conscience. 

But when you are old and peacefully 
settled behind your years it is a pardonable 
vanity to boast of how beautiful you were 
as agirl. The homeliest woman I ever saw 
will do that. She may have a parchment 
complexion, a nose drawn up at the corners 
and spread like a bulbous knob at the end, 
thin lips that look like a puckered stitching, 
amere wisp of hair, eyebrowssosketchy that 
they show like rubbed-out lines above her 
faded eyes; still, she will toss her palsied 
old head, give you a proud look and inform 
you that she was a famous beauty in her 
youth. She may, indeed, be telling the 
truth, because age does make astonishing 
changes in the human countenance. Nature 


Nor his tender flattery, nor his | 


PRIZES 


1 of $500.00 - $500.00 
1 of $250.00 - $250.00 
2 of $100.00 - $200.00 
3 of $ 50.00 - $150.00 
7 of $ 25.00 - $175.00 
15 of $ 15.00 - $225.00 
25 of $ 10.00 - $250.00 
50 of $ 5.00 - $250.00 


Total $2000.00 
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Water dashed through the 
clothes 80 times a minute 
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The only washer that swings back-and- 
forth and rocks up-and-down at the 
same time—double action— 
cataraction 
the right way to wash clothes 
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Ales ene of competitive tests have 
proved that the cataraction method 
washes clothes cleaner, quicker and without 
injury to even the finest fabrics. There 1s 
no doubt in our minds about cataraction, nor 
in the minds of more than a million women, 
users of “1900”? washers—but how can we 
explain cataraction in simple language, so that 
every woman will understand its superiority? 


For the best letters of 100 words or less, telling 
why cataraction is the best way to wash clothes, 
we will give $2000.00 in prizes—over a hundred 
chances to win, as tabulated on the left. Every 
contestant will receive a soc copy of Dorothy 
Donnelly’s book of recipes for removing stains, 
with our compliments. 


Cataraction is the exclusive double-action 
principle of. the Cataract Washer which flushes 
the most soapy water through the most clothes 
in the /east time, with the /east labor, and strain 
on the garments. 


The Cataract dealer in your town will explain 
this principle in detail, and make it possible 
for you to compete more intelligently. He will 
also give you a contest-blank. See the dealer, 
or write for the free book, ““Which Washer?”’. 
Then put your thinking-cap*on and win a 
prize. Contest closes December 15th. 


1900 WasHER Company, Binghamton, New York 
Incorporated 1898 


Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus, Ontario, distributors of the 
1900 Washer Co.’s products in Canada 


1900 


CATARACT 


The ONLY Washer that 


Cleans by Cataraction 


Don’t Buy ANY 
Washer Until 
~~ You Read 

Q \ This Book 
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1909 Washer Co. 
203 Clinton St. 
Binghamton 
New York 

I understand your book contains 
many valuable hints on laundering. 
Hp Send me a free copy, without obligating 
me in the least. 
You may also send me the free ‘‘ Cataraction 
Movie.” 
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Unconsciously many golf- 
ers are badly handicapped 
in their play by inferior 
clubs. Their average round 
could be a few strokes better 
if their clubs were of more 
uniform quality, stronger 
and better balanced. 
Patented) 


( 
Nov. 22, 1910 May 12, 1914 
Oct. 3,1911 May 2, 1916 


Basic and 
Supplementary 


teed Patents covering Steel 
Golf Shafts are controlled 


exclusively by us. 


No player need gamble with his 
clubs when he can buy Bristol 
Steel Shafted Clubs, for here he 
gets shafts every one of which is 
exactly the same in quality. Their 
balance is wonderful, the ‘‘feel’’ 
is sweet and they have the strength 
to withstand hard shots from the 
most difficult lies. They give you 
that most important of all golf 
factors—CONFIDENCE. 


Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 
will not warp, rust or crack. 
They are madein many de- 
grees of whippiness so that 
any type of hickory shafted 
club can be duplicated. 


Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can 
be supplied by The Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
NewYork; Thos. E.Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; The Hillerich @ Brads- 
by Co., Louisville, Ky.; and The 
Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 
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SE, 
Steel Fishing Rods 


Select your fishing tackle just as carefully as you do 
your golf equipment. It means just as much. 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines mean much 
to the best fishermen. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free 
on request. 
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seems to lose interest in you, once you have 
fulfilled her purpose. But my belief is that 
we only remember how beautiful we felt 
when we were young, whether we were or 
not. 

So, bearing this in mind, I merely re- 
cord-the fact that I felt during this tran- 
sient period of my life as lovely as the 
loveliest. And I may add as a sort of 
psychological phenomenon that this sensa- 
tion has never entirely passed away. As 
near as I can tell, it is an inward feeling, 
grave and sweet. But no mirror I consult 
confirms it, no picture or portrait ever made 
of me bears more than the faintest, kindest 
resemblance to the stern-featured Empire 
face I have now. 


The end of the school term was at hand. 
On the last night before I was to leave for 
home Lundy came as usual, not anxious or 
sad at this parting, but as if everything had 
been settled between us, when nothing had 
been settled beyond the fact that we loved 
each other and knew it. 

There was a final scene in the moonlight 
during which I kept faith with those plu- 
perfect women of my family by the hardest. 
Lundy graciously declared a moratorium in 
the matter of this kiss until I should realize 
that the debt I owed him was more im- 
portant to pay than any allegiance I owed 
to my feminine ancestors. I remember 
something he said about this: That the 
dead were the most rapacious of all cred- 
itors, and once you started a living account 
with them it never could be settled, which 
shows how unscrupulous a good man can be 
as a lover. Still, I think there is something 
in this point of view. The people who pass 


mortgage on our liberty and conduct, 


too freely. ' 

But with my hand clasped in his, 
and an elderly lady moon for the only 
witness, he told me when I should 
be old enough we would be married 
and live happily ever afterwards. 

At the time I was contented with 
this assurance that took me so much 
for granted. But years later, when 
wisdom came to me like a broken 
spell, I used to recall this proposal, 
which was no proposal at all; too 
casual, likethe good-by of akindman 
toachild; and I had my misgivings 
about whether he really meant it for 
better or worse. But not even from 
him in paradise shall I ever know the 
truth if it should be diminishing to 
my pride. He had chivalry so fine 
that it must still characterize him as 
a saint. As for me, I regarded him 
as an answer to prayer, by which the 
whole of my life was fashioned. As 
the years passed this impression 
deepened, for I have learned that an 
answer to prayer is no light and friv- 
clous gift to satisfy some human 
whim; but it is a stern and beau- 
tiful thing that binds us to God. And 
I reckon this is what my husband 
became to me—a tie that bound me 
to his kingdom of heaven. 

So I have never fashed myself 
about those other women who 
claimed to be the Circuit Rider’s 
Wife when that book appeared. If 
they show up on the last day there will be 
no such confusion about whose answer to 
prayer he used to be as there was in New 
York one time when three of us simultane- 
ously appeared in that town. A certain 
morning paper published an editorial de- 
manding explanations, which seemed to re- 
flect upon my identity, because the circuit- 
rider’s wife from Arkansas was on hand 
who had lectured all over that state in the 
most feeling way about her experiences in 
the itineracy, and the other one from Vir- 
ginia had just been magnificently enter- 
tained as the author of that book. But if 
you have really been a circuit-rider’s wife it 
takes the worldly rostrum strut out of you, 
and you cannot make a travesty of yourself 
to wring dollars and tears from an audience. 
Also, it takes the social starch out of you. 
And you cannot pose as a celebrity at a 
reception with your books spread on the 
library table as printed proof of your dis- 
tinction. I suppose audiences can recognize 
a tear-drawing lecturer when they see one, 
and I suppose society in particular easily 
recognizes a woman who looks elegantly 
like an authoress; but I am wondering if 
the old right-eyed world would not have 
instantly recognized meas the circuit-rider’s 
wife if a real picture of me had appeared in 
that paper that next morning. 
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On the evening of the eighth day of 
February, 1887, I was married to Lundy 
Harris in the living room of my father’s 
house. We have lost the vocabulary and 
the imagination to describe such a wedding 
as that was. No bridesmaids, no display of 
wedding presents; only a wide, kind old 
room, lamplit and fire-glowing, filled with a 
few relatives and friends who had known 
me all my life. I wore a white gown, not 
satin—nun’s veiling, I think was the ma- 
terial—with winged panels of lace, and my 
first pair of white kid slippers. And we 
stood in front of everybody, with a tall 
window behind us which had long crimson 
curtains over lace curtains that were 
draped back with evergreen vines. As I 
remember it, this room glowed like the very 
heart of love with a sort of green crown of 
leaves on it, probably these vines. And the 
boards of the floor were still bare, but very 
wide and white; and a sword with a bright 
hilt was slung above the fireplace; and I 
can still hear the roar and crackle of the 
blazing logs on the wide white hearth. I 
can see Bishop Atticus Haygood standing 


How Well I Remember the Window Sill in My Own} 
Little Room, and the Prayers in Tears I Shed UponIt! 


a little way off with the open Book in his 
hand; but for the life of me I cannot fix my 
attention on him, nor upon Lundy by my 
side. For in the deeper shadows behind 
him I can see mother, somehow seeming to 
stand alone, and apart from everyone else, 
though father must have been beside her. 
But I did not see him; only mother re- 
garding me with a strange foretelling look. 
I did not hear Lundy being married to me; 
I heard only the busy crackling of the fire, 
and saw mother’s long, long look through 
me and past me beyond all the years to 
come, until the bishop called me by name. 
Then her face seemed to fade. She was no 
longer between me and this vow: 

“Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband, to live together after God’s 
ordinance, in the holy estate of matrimony? 
Wilt thou obey him, serving him, love, 
honor and keep him in sickness and in 
health; and forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto him, so long as ye both shall 
live?” 

I have been told that I answered, “I 
will,’ in a stronger voice than is the custom 
of brides, who usually take this vow in a 
meek undertone. Anyhow, I kept it! 

Every Methodist pastor is required to 
read the general rules of our church once a 
year, and preach his sermon that day on 
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shirt in a show window without at least 
going in and asking the price of it. 

I remember well the first time this vanity 
popped up before me. It was the day after 
our marriage. I was unpacking my trunks, 
spreading my frocks and things on the bed 


* and chairs, showing my bridal plumage to 


him. He began by being pleased and 
praiseful of all these fine feathers. Then he 
fell silent. Presently he excused himself 
and disappeared. An hour later he came in 
with a stack of new shirts in his arms. No 
bride of his should have more frocks than 
he had shirts. 

What beautiful things we remember of 
the dead that we took for granted while 
they lived, missing the charm and loveli- 
ness of a look, a word or some little deed 
that afterwards sends a fragrance down the 
years. I recall now so many things like 
this of Lundy; how absent-mindedly he 
used to kiss me good-by in the morning as 
if this was something he had done so many 
thousand times it was like batting his eye- 
lid as he hurried by me. But it is a thing 
you never forget to do—bat your eyelids. 
So he never forgot that kiss that fell on my 
face anywhere. 

He could not bear a skimpy table 
frugally supplied. Nothing else depressed 
him so much as barely enough to eat. He 
desired there some evidence of bountiful- 
ness, merely as evidence that the wolf was 
nowhere near his door. I believe he was 
always anxious about that. To produce 
merely the appearance of plenty required 
management. There is now somewhere in 
this house an old blue platter upon which 
I used to serve an omelet made of two eggs 
but beaten to an exaggerated froth to fill 
the space. Then a wreath of bacon 
browned and curled like autumn leaves, 
and at each end of the dish I made out 
with a huge bunch of parsley. He was in- 
different to food, and would as soon eat one 
thing as another; but the sight of that dish 
fussed up like this with anything always 
cheered him. Sometimes when I had poured 
the coffee and was ready to be served he 
would say, looking at me, “And you, my 
dear, who deserve everything, what will 
you have?” as if there was a wide choice 
in foods before us. 


Now at last I have hit the old trail cov- 
ered by the circuit-rider stories; but I shall 
never travel it again, not even in a book. 
This time I am keeping close to the inti- 
mate memories of life in my own heart. 

Still, we may sometimes cross the old 
trail quite by accident. This is what hap- 
pened to me last summer. I was returning 
to the valley by motor from North Caro- 
lina. I was not thinking about the direction 
we were taking. I had spent the long day 
swinging down through the hills mulled in 
the bright sunshine. Late in the afternoon 
we passed through the little town of Hart- 
well and out again through the wide level 
fields for another hour. Then suddenly 
I was aware of something familiar, as one 
might feel, I imagine, if he took a walk 
thirty years afterwards in the cemetery 
where he had been buried. Maybe it was 
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the shadows of all things lengthening across 
the land like the wide palm of the approach- 
ing night that reminded me of another eve- 
ning long ago. I cannot tell what it was, 
but I knew this road, and that presently it 
would turn toward Redwine Church. 
Years and years ago, at this very hour, 
Lundy and I had been upon it. We were 
on our way from Brother Fleming’s house 
to Brother Agnue’s home to sit up with 
somebody who was sick there. This was in 
May of 1887, when the scourge swept over 
Redwine community and so many of our 
people died. 

The scenes were greatly changed; only 
here and there the shell of some old home- 
stead where we had visited in those days; 
many new, finer houses. Once the road 
seemed to change its mind and start off in 
the wrong direction. And I could not find 
the woods upon the edge of which Redwine 
Church stood. Nothing lasts, my friend, 
but the earth, and we change the face of 
that according to our will and greed. I saw 
at last a clump of pines standing in the dis- 
tance, where I remembered a forest. By 
turning out of the main road we ap- 
proached this grove. And presently I saw 
Redwine Church, where Lundy had 
preached his first sermon after we were mar- 
ried, and where I came a shrewdly prim 
young bride to sit among the sisters in their 
amen corner, which was a silent corner, so 
far as the spoken amen was concerned. 

I believe if we can wait long enough that 
every honorable sorrow will become a kind 
of joy. My heart filled with memories as 
sweet as a song as I stood on the threshold 
of this church. We must have had our 
anxieties and hardships that first year, but 
I could not recall them. I could only re- 
member the happy fearlessness of my 
youth, and Lundy standing in this pulpit, a 
young man, not chastened as he was after- 
wards. 

Nothing was changed in there—a little 
pious litter on the floor of Sabbath-school 
papers, the benches a trifle askew as they 
used to be when we hurried into the aisles 
after the benediction; the hymn books 
scattered on them, with the backs of these 
books sung off as usual; the same organ, 
I believe; the same altar; the great gilt- 
edged Bible solemnly closed, with the same 
broad white ribbon marker hanging from 
between the leaves; the wooden brackets 
still on the walls where the candles used to 
burn and shed such a dim, pious light. 

I did not see the empty house, but all 
these benches filled with people, so many 
of whose names are now carved upon the 
tombstones outside; rows upon rows of 
faces that I had forgotten; the very way 
the women’s hats looked and the long he- 
goat beards cf the saints; and the little red- 
headed man who was converted the night 
Lundy preached on the prodigal son—how 
stodgy he looked as a newborn soul, and 
the way I laughed, not piously but with 
all the relish of humor, when he sailed down 
the aisle proclaiming himself this returned 
prodigal son, when we all knew he had 
never been away from home, nor very bad. 

One change there was, but it must have 
been in me. I remembered this as a large 
church with a wide altar where many peni- 
tents could kneel. Now both seemed 
strangely contracted. But since I knelt 
there in the dusty amen corner so much 
water has passed under the bridge of the 
spanning years. I have been to some of the 
ends of the earth and back again. I have 
seen so many huge churches, such lofty 
spires. I have worshiped in great cathe- 
drals, of which this church would be no 
more than a chapel in a corner. I have seen 
so much splendor in the way of religious 
scenery. And there was none here, nothing 
to lead your mind to a creed or distract 
your thoughts from the Lord. If you never 
had a great soul, but are by way of becom- 
ing a good old rocking-chair saint, this is a 
better place to kneel and pray than in the 
lonely wide gloom of a cathedral. 

I came out and wandered a while among 
the tombs, seeing those that had been so 
white when I was there, gray with lichen, 
and the names like shadows upon them. 
I abhor cemeteries, but I love these little 
churchyards where the dead rest forgotten, 
no fashion at all about the way their graves 
are furbished up and kept. They look more 
peacefully dead to me the less the living 
have to do with them. I want no meddling 
with my dust once it is laid. I want to feel 
the tall grass wave in the wind above me 
and die and live again, as I shall live again, 
simply according to the immortal nature of 
my spirit. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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~ A Greatly Simplified and 
1 Efficient Lawn Mower 


From the hundreds of at- 

tempts to produce and im- 

prove the lawn mower, Mon- 

taMower stands out alone as 

the only real advancement 
in generations. 


515% 


Direct to You ¥ 
from the Manu- 
facturer. 


= . ’ ; 
grass in little bunches w@ : 
and shear them off ram 


smoothly and cvenly. 


MONTAMOWER; 


More Practical than Any Other 


Lawn Mower 


MontaMower is guaranteed me- 
chanically perfect. Owner satisfaction 
proves it. Hundreds of testimonials 
have been received from enthusiastic 
users in every part of the United States. 
Simple—durable—with excess 
strength in‘every part—it gives years 
of service without trouble. Monta- 
Mower does not run close enough to 
the ground to pick up sticks, twigs, 
etc.—it cannot grasp small stones that 
would injure the blades. It cuts a lawn 
in half the time and with half the effort 
than with an ordinary lawn mower. 
Weighsonly7!/,lbs.—practically silent 
in operation—blades may be sharpened 
or replaced by new ones at less expense 
than necessary to sharpen an ordinary 
lawn mower. Drive wheels do not 
mat the grass—grass catcher can be 
easily attached. Cuts a 16-inch swath. 


Cuts Long Grass 
Easily 
Cuts tall grass—cuts 
dandelions—June 
grass, spire grass, wild | 
geraniums, etc. Ordi- }h,} 
nary mower just ff 
pushes them over. 


Cuts and Trims 
at Same Time 
MontaMowercutsthe 
lawn perfectly and 
trims clear to walls, 
fences, etc.—nofringe | 
left. 


Trims Close—No iy 
Harm to Trees 


MontaMower cuts 
clear to trees, shrubs, 
etc. without harming 
—no cutting by hand 
necessary. ade to 
last for years. 


Order a MontaMower Today 


Guaranteed to be as represented or 
money refunded. Send check or draft 
for $15.00. Delivery charges prepaid 
if remittance accompanies order. Im- 
mediate delivery guaranteed. 


Special Proposition to Dealers 


MONTAMOWER MFG. CO. 


Pearl and Ionia 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


~~-~MAIL COUPON TODA 


Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please send 
one MontaMower to this address. 
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The things of life that 


Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 


inverted glass. 


always are serious 


LOVED one passes, and the family 
isleft with only a helpless sorrow. 
Grief-torn hearts turn to the thought 
of protecting the remains. It is the one 
source of comfort. 


In answer to this heart-felt desire the 
Clark Grave Vault is made to give 
absolute and permanent burial pro- 
tection. 


Designed according to an immutable 
law of Nature, the Clark Grave Vault 
is certain and uncompromising in its 
service. It is made of Keystone copper 
steel. It keeps out all moisture, and 
resists the destructive forces at work 
in the ground. 


Those who have investigated the Clark 
Grave Vault have founda truly remark- 
able record. Never yet has a Clark 
Vault failed. The individual worth 
and perfection of each vault are proved 
by complete tests; each vault is guar- 
anteed for fifty years; each vault is 
built to last hundreds of years. 


Leading funeral directors everywhere 
recognize the Clark Grave Vault. as 
the standard of protection. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SPR 


“‘T should say I do know him! I do busi- 
ness—that is, I see him on business very 
often. My name’s McCray—Robert Mc- 
Cray.” 

“T’m Ann Mayo. My mother, Mr. Mc- 
Cray.” 

Her mother was far from sure that it was 
proper. She was one of those fluttery 
women, doubtful about nearly everything. 
But she was over fifty, and women of that 
age are easy to get along with. In five 
minutes I had her laughing too. 

That little outing at the beach must have 
been just what I needed. My glumness 
was all gone. Ann Mayo danced with me, 
and I could fairly feel the music flowing 
through us, drifting along. She put back 
her head to smile up at me when we did a 
bit of fancy stuff, and I was morally certain 
that I could sell H. W. Mayo those slasher 
saws; yes, and get that installation order 
too. It didn’t even worry me to remember 
that I had already sent in my resignation. 
If Uncle John accepted it, why, I would 
simply get another job. I was full of en- 
ergy and confidence. It’s wonderful what a 
little recreation will do for a case of spring 
fever! 

I even got Mrs. Mayo to dance. She 
refused at first; said she hadn’t danced for 
years. But I could see by her eyes that she 
wanted to, so I insisted, and she did; not 
badly either. She got as pink as a girl and 
talked all the time, the way they used to do. 

“Tt was nice of you to dance with Ann.” 

Can you imagine anything funnier? 

“T mean it. Savannah is a little difficult 
for strangers, and it’s lonely for her. Differ- 
ent from out West, isn’t it?” 

I might have known there was something 
wrong then. Savannah isn’t easy for new- 
comers, but even Charleston ought to have 
been easy for Ann Mayo; and you can’t say 
more than that. 

“You don’t talk like Westerners,” I said, 
meaning really, I guess, that they didn’t 
talk the way you’d expect H. W. Mayo’s 
folks to talk. : 

“T’m not—or wasn’t. And Ann has been 
East to school most of her life. You live in 
Savannah, Mr. McCray?”’ 

“No, ma’am. I told you; I’m a travel- 
ing man. I don’t live anywhere, unless you 
call hotels and boarding houses living.” 

“But your family?” 

‘“‘Haven’t any near enough to count.” 

“No home at all?” 

You’d have thought snowflakes ought to 
have been whirling about my homeless head, 
the shocked way she said it; and she wasn’t 
making fun of me either. She was fluttery 
and uncertain about things, Mrs. Mayo 
was; but when it came to kindness she was 
all there. After that dance she patted my 
hand and wouldn’t dance any more, only 
a watching us, smiling every time we went 


I never knew when Diamond Bill and Al 
Forsyth and the rest went back to town. 
The first I noticed, Mrs. Mayo said uncer- 
tainly that they ought to take the five 
o’clock train; and I looked at my watch 
and it was already 5:15. 

She was startled, distressed, frightened 
to find that it was so late; but Ann only 
laughed and held up her arms to dance with 
me again, and I thought no more about it. 

“T never hated so to see the sun go down,” 
; said; not joking. “I Listen! May 


But Ann lost the step just then, the first 
time she had done it, and didn’t look at me. 
Maybe she didn’t hear. 

So we took the six o’clock train. Have I 
mentioned those flat salt marshes that give 
Savannah its name? They’re worth going 
miles to see. Wide views of waving grass 
and wandering paths of water stained with 
rose and gold, luring you, saying you never 
know what lies off yonder in the dusk. Ann 
Mayo and I explored them from our win- 
dow; and we caught a glimpse of the house 
of the Waving Woman, far off and lonely 
under the sky. 

You know? I suppose every seaport has 
such legends—this woman whose lover went 
away to sea, twenty or thirty or fifty years 
ago, and never came back. But she still ex- 
pects him. Waves to every boat that comes 
in from the ocean; and the boats all whistle, 
answering. It makes you feel solemn some- 
how. Ann Mayo and I spoke of her almost 
in whispers, though it was no secret at all. 
And following that sailorman over the edge 
of the world, we came to places never seen 
before—green islands and coral sands, 
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*them; you will not find th 


Sept 


painted war canoes plunging { 
surf, and women singing. We, 


geography. 
We rolled into the station an 
freight cars shut off the view. 
first I noticed of the crowd that 
train. It flowed out and aby 
taxi in sight, and Mrs. Mayo 
tressed about it that she near]; 
“Never mind,” I said, ney 
how real her trouble was. “W 
in a block or two.” 
And I walked with them till; 
she was distressed about that t 
“Tm afraid we’ve taken you 
way.” ; 
“You’ve given me a few min: 
the most pleasant afternoon I’ 
old Heck was a pup,” I told 
pretty sober now that it was 
hotel will still be there.” _ 
“Oh, that’s so; you're all iy 
can’t you come to dinner with? 
much to offer,” she worried, ‘ 
uncertain, “because Mr. May 
woods on Sundays and we ney 
time he’ll get back. It willbeo 
meal, but we’ll be awfully glad ti; 
Unless you’ve lived in hote ; 
mill boarding houses you'll ney'| 
charm of eating just what hap) 
the house, not ordering or cari 


get. 
“Food,” I said, ‘is the lea; 
item of a meal. May I, honesy’ 
The evening, instead of comg 
an end, glowed before me. Ig 
notice that Ann didn’t say amb 
We got out before a house 
one of those little parks that cuB 
into sections; a solid house wita 
solid door. I remember the msi 
the door because of the startig 
ness with which it opened, thiyi 
because the wide bulk of H. W. a 
fill it. 
“Henry,” said Mrs. Mayo tic 
is Mr. McCray. He has beene 
“Hello, Mr. Mayo!” I chuce 
Then I learned how it mai 
girl like Ann Mayo could ke). 
lonely in Savannah. 
“Humph!” said H. W. May, ! 
ing from the door. 


| 


Iv 
HAT could I do? Sellingiw 
you to keep up a cheerfifi 
when you feel as if you coul bi 
penny nail in two—or somebiy 
took off my hat and offered 
Mrs. Mayo. She didn’t see it’ 
“T—T’ve asked Mr. McCrayo! 
ner with us, Henry.” 
“Thank you; some other ine 
brightly. 
“Please!”’ said Ann Mayo. 
Over her father’s shoulder '¢ 
on her face, and I had a quee’ 
she was asking me to stand |! 
couldn’t have driven me fronth 
with a gatling gun. i. 
“Out of the way, father! We 
Gayly she threw herself 
turned him, like a small tug 
derous steamboat; and I st¢ 
him so suddenly that I alm 
loud with relief. H. W. M 
man in the sawmill 2 
to his wife; but his daugt 
afraid of him. *_. 
Over his shoulder he 
“Come on in, Mae; come 0 
Maybe, I told myself, hi 
be inhospitable. Maybe he 
his day in the woods, or 
dinner was late or somet 
were waiting he offered me & 
didnt make me feel at home. 
there. wo 
Selling saws, though, teache 
get along with people. I ask 
about the new mill, and e 
at Vale Royal. He’d never 
slasher, having so much 0 
him the bed ought to be § 
the slabs before they ha 
and jam the saws. He 
were sawmilling at a g 
Mayo called us to the 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
anxiously at me as if to say ‘‘See how jolly 
we are!’’ But she might as well have 
added ‘‘Please excuse me for being alive, 
Henry!” 

He grunted and shut up like a clam. 
Now it was nothing new to see a sawmill 
man who couldn’t talk about anything but 
lumber; but I caught his eyes on me in a 
look that startled me. 

It was the first time I’d seen him without 
his hat. He looked anything but imper- 
sonal when you could see his eyes; they 
were brown like Ann’s, but darker, and 
looked small and hot in his fat face—sus- 
picious, angry, violent. Made me wonder 
which of my secret crimes he knew about. 
Maybe that was why I couldn’t sell him 
saws. Maybe he had something against me 
personally. But what? 

Ann, trying to make him laugh, told him 
about the sensitive Algernon; and that 
wasn’t a happy subject, either, because 
H. W. Mayo was Al’s boss. 

“Al who? Forsyth, filer at Vale Royal?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I had to admit; adding mer- 
rily, “Poor Al! He’d have been rattled 
within an inch of his life if he’d known Miss 
Ann was your daughter. He didn’t mean a 
bit of harm; he just felt sure all the world 
was his friend at the moment.”’ 

“Humph!” said H. W. Mayo. 

Mrs. Mayo, murmuring something about 
something she had to do, went upstairs; but 
he plodded solidly after us into the liv- 
ing room and planted himself with the Sun- 
day paper. Over the edge of it I caught his 
furious little eyes fastened on me. Pleasant, 
eh? 

“Henry?” It was Mrs. Mayo timidly 
calling. 

He growled “What?” 

““Could you come up here a minute?”’ 

He went grudgingly. Almost at once 
Ann Mayo’s talk and laughter trailed off 
into nothing. She went to the piano and 
played, just restless bits at first. Then she 
ripped into something that sounded stormy 
and passionate and uncivilized. It got 
wilder as it went along, until I could fairly 
feel it lifting me out of my chair. I told you 
she could do anything well. 

Bang! It stopped. She dropped her 
small, strong hands into her lap and looked 
at me and laughed. 

“There! Now I feel better. That’s my 
way of swearing.” 

“Do it some more,” I urged, feeling bet- 
ter myself. “I like it.” 

“Poor old dad,’’ she sighed, ‘‘he does 
work so frightfully hard! I do wish he’d 
rest, at least on Sundays.” 

‘““He’s got a big job on his hands; doing 
wonders with it, too,” I said. ‘‘The South 
Atlantic never made money before.” 

She played 
again, and sang, 
and I went over and 
stood by her and 
forgot all about H. 
W. Mayo. Her fin- 
gers fell more and 
more softly on the 
keys; the tall lamp 
by the piano drew 
usintoits glow, and 
her face took on 
that peaceful, 
happy look of smil- 
ing even when she 
wasn’t. Afterward 
we sat there and 
talked. I don’t re- 
member what we 
talked about, only 
that the world 
seemed wide and 
wonderful, promis- 
ing things for to- 
morrow and tomor- 
row. Oncel looked 
at my watch and it 
wasnine; thensud- 
denly it was eleven. 

I stood up to go. 
There was a sort of 
library adjoining, 
and through the 
curtains I spied a 
baggy gray leg and 
an upturned foot. 
I can’t tell you how 
it jarred—the 
thought of that fat, 
hostile figure 
listening there. My 
jaw tightened as I 
walked over to tell 
him good night. 

He was asleep. 


THE SATURDAY 


Poor H. W. Mayo! He’d stuck it out as 
long as he could, dead tired, likely, from his 
day in the woods. With his fat chin on his 
chest, a cold cigar drooping from his lips, 
his hot eyes closed—I can’t explain it; I 
hated him, I was sorry for him, and I wanted 
to laugh. I thought I knew, you see, what 
was the matter with him. As I was saying, 
he came from somewhere out West; saw- 
mill towns, of course, where manners were 
different; and with all he knew about saw- 
milling, when it came to raising a daughter 
he was simply all thumbs. 

Oh, I made allowances for him! His hos- 
tility filled that big house of his, but it 
couldn’t fill a summer night where high 
stars twinkled and the air was soft with the 
good smell of growing things; nor rob me 
of the picture of Ann Mayo singing, her 
sweet face pensive and the lamplight on 
her hair. 

Vv 

Vier: that day at the beach must have 

been just what I needed. I hit the floor 
whistling. I made the waitress laugh at 
breakfast. I even made Ferguson, the 
South Atlantic purchasing agent, laugh 
when I tackled him about those slasher 
saws. 

‘“‘Mac, you are a persistent cuss. Very 
well you know I can’t buy your saws until 
H. W. says so. See him.” 

“‘My persistence,” I told him, “is noth- 
ing to your tightness. Have it your way 
though. Has he come in yet?” 

“‘And gone—out to the new mill. Back 
tomorrow or next day or the day after; no- 
body knows but H. W. Mayo, and the Lord 
who made him—maybe,” said Ferguson, 
who remembered the South Atlantic in 
happier if less prosperous days. “‘But ease 
your pain, young fellow, ease your pain! 
I'll hold the order till you see him.” 

‘Sometimes I think the Scotch are al- 
most human!”’ I said gratefully, and went 
out, whistling to myself. 

Yes, my spring fever was all gone. I was 
full of energy. That day I got some kind 
of order from nearly every plant I hit. 
Writing them up that night, I was well 
pleased with the world. But when I had 
mailed them I felt somehow blank and rest- 
less again. Nothing to do till tomorrow! 
Tramping around—out Bull Street, you 
know; that’s the pleasantest way to walk, 
with those little parks every few blocks and 
a big park at the foot of it—I passed H. W. 
Mayo’s house and saw a light in the living 
room. If Ann was there, though, she didn’t 
feel like playing. I sat on a bench just 
across the street, smoking, until the house 
went dark, and never heard a sound. 

Did you ever notice how empty a hotel 
room can look? Nobody there; only furni- 
ture. Oh, well! 
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Tuesday a wire came from Uncle John 
Kelley: 


Keep your shirt on. Better drop everything 
and come in. 


Come in, he meant, to headquarters, 
away up in Massachusetts! I didn’t see 
how I could afford to go, with the South 
Atlantic business at this critical stage. 
Those slasher saws didn’t amount to so 
much, but there was that installation order 
coming up. In a couple of months every 
saw man in the territory would be camping 
on H. W. Mayo’s trail. Of course, I needn’t 
be gone long, but 

So I called Ann Mayo on the phone. 

“Ann?” I said before I thought. 

““Pardon?”’ 

“T beg yours!” I said, feeling red and 
foolish. “Miss Mayo? Bob McCray talk- 


“Oh!” she laughed. “I wasn’t scolding 
you. Didn’t recognize myself for a minute, 
that’s all. My mother calis me Ann, but all 
my life I’ve answered to Andy; my violent 
habits, you know. I suppose I really ought 
to have been a boy. How are you?”’ 

“Shuddering,”’ I reported, ‘‘to think you 
might have been a boy and done your 
swearing with cuss words. I like your way 
better.” 

And we both laughed. Almost anything 
seems funny when you’ve been writing 
orders with both hands, and summer comes 
through the open windows and you are 
glad to be alive. So I asked her if I might 
drop in for a few minutes that evening, and 
she said I might, and I did; and you’d 
never believe what a difference it made, 
H. W. Mayo not being there. 

She taught me the words of a rollicking 
duet, singing a droll, boyish alto herself; 
even my own voice sounded good to me. 
Her mother actually laughed out loud. It 
came to me that Mrs. Mayo must have 
been gay and pretty once, before the pon- 
derous personality of H. W. Mayo had 
smothered her. 

I don’t remember when Mrs. Mayo 
faded away upstairs. The first I noticed, it 
was past midnight. So I went through the 
motions of picking out a piece of music, 
and showed it to Andy. 

saree you play just this one more for 
me?” 

I didn’t care what it was. I only wanted 
to watch her slim hands, her face, her dark 
hair with the lamplight on it. 

Soft piano notes like something drop- 
ping into stillness; she sang, her head bent, 
her voice very small and true, like singing 
to herself. Funny thing I’d picked out. A 
lullaby; something about baby’s boat being 
a silver moon sailing in the sky. Yet it had 
me thinking thoughts that made my throat 


I Sat on a Bench Just Across the Street Until the House Went Dark, and Never Heard a Sound 


 Septemk: 


Thad toturn away. I was afraid 
at me. 

“Thank you,”’ I said huskily 
es what time itis! I’m ashank 
self.” 


ticed. Oh, well! ,You can’t exe 
plugger to be romantic. } 
It was Wednesday afternco}} 
saw H. W. Mayo. Waiting, I 
lot of little plants I had been ijt 
of skipping. It’s amazing how 
ness you can rake up when you 
energy and too restless to sit st 
You’d have thought H. W. ha’ 
since the last time I’d seen him; 
his hat square on his head, the ti 


and dim against the window; bu] 
a difference. I could feel the 
his shadowy face. It was enou 
any man’s selling talk go lame. 
“For places like Vale Roye)’ 
‘where slashers get a lot of gri¢y 
a special saw. Two gauges extrtl 
at the eye, to keep ’em from iat 
the chains; mild temper, so if ¢ 
the chains they don’t fly to pies. 
He said exactly nothing. 
“Let me furnish you this setbr 
you like. Hard places are wherih 
the stuff that’s in ’em.” 
He kept on saying nothing, it 
feel his eyes. 
“ce Ma 1B ” \ 
“No. I reckon not.” | 
And there you were. - | 
I couldn’t think of another bjs 
I had to do in Savannah. Theye 
made out my route sheet, I wad 
working toward Macon. I thount 
the four o’clock train to Allenin 
tramping restlessly around, I tp 
see Andy Mayo working in the ltl 
at the side of her house. I stoje 
a minute, and asked her to w 
for some ice cream, and the nel 
about it the train was gone. | 
You know how things happen! 
ing train doesn’t stop at Allenhst 
taking that. And I got to thinng 
H. W. Mayo came home or’ ' 
it seemed; but he expected hiv 
daughter to stay there all the m 
harem or something. I wonder\! 
Andy’s brightness would last 
sheern 
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the world, maybe; but the 
ow her and humor her. Very 
the deep, kindly note of 
ute to her, honoring faith and 
hope that never dies. It made 

, I tell you. 

ted at me, her brown eyes soft 
1d somehow I was holding her 
mehow, feeling her close be- 
at and alive and young, I was 
11 hadn’t gone to Allenhurst. 
| thirty miles or so, but you 
what might happen. Very 
ailorman had never doubted 
d come home safe. 

I didn’t go to Allenhurst that 
4ior the next day, nor the next 
ply couldn’t get my mind on 


i ’t see Andy every day; some 
yent her flowers. I got sort of 
‘W. Mayo, though he never 
2 could sit inside a door, not 
und, and spread hostility all 
th outside. 

another wire from Uncle John 


2 - ee 


you? Have wired Allenhurst, 
ymasville, Lumber City, Macon, 
Vianswer. Where can I meet you 


je to find that I had been here 
all this time, doing nothing. 
2,as going to fire me Savannah 
ylace for a new man to head in, 
) he could get acquainted with 
‘ I wired Uncle John to meet 
tah. 

aon a Thursday. Friday eve- 
a house; I thought I was 
e;ohim. Saturday afternoon I 
meet Andy on the street, and 
down to that big park at the 
Street. Saturday night—but 


ou! 
wight I ran across Al Forsyth 
G@ger House, and he was humor- 
_hadn’t seen him since that 


enemy,” said Al 


. 
a ” 


“Me, in 


ujt I had been out of town; I 

42” I asked him. 

be say what for. He said, 
el’ ” 


He not going to file the new 


ri]. 
‘t.ckon he fired me off one job 
2 me a better one. Keep an 
€, will you, Mac?”’ 
I will!’ I said, feeling not 
', but responsible. ‘‘ You bet 
ijob!” 
eed I was his best friend. He 
ying every time he caught me 
But you can drink only so 
ge le; and, as I say, I was on the 
t) time. 
ej’ House was full of millmen. 
vorite hang-out of the fellows 
4Hen and Pierpont’s and Vale 


or 


2 Louey Rossignol, the night 
string band in the lobby, six 
tinning from ear to ear and 
i e banjo and guitar and 
du know how nigger music puts 
he heed feet? Al missed me in 
nd ame charging out. 
M 4 ain’t this our dance?”’ 
a order book and told him 
i 
ah isn’t a sawmill camp; it’s 
— Street is Broadway. 
@o~ need liquor to make you hi- 
everybody around you feels 
usic tickles you, and you 
with Andy Mayo in the 
| crowded in from the bar 
leather-necked, leather- 


atting juba for us; these 
Vy on the music; Al and 
* Clinch, putting on the fan- 


a whooped, and swung Al 


igh. 

lobby was all glass. Of 
d gathered on the side- 
d grinning. I grinned 
> a second and a half. 


THE SATURDAY 


There stood H. W. Mayo, his fat face like 
a thundercloud, his little eyes fairly burn- 
ing holes in the glass; Mrs. Mayo, trying 
not to see me; Andy behind them, her 
brown eyes wide and sorry and ashamed— 
ashamed of me! 

It’s a tough game, sellingsaws. You have 
to be a good fellow with the boys from the 
mill, a gentleman with the boss; but it’s 
pretty tough to have to be both at once. 

They thought I was drunk and disorderly, 
of course. With some rattled notion of 
showing them that I wasn’t, I pulled down 
my coat sleeves and started out, laughing 
merrily, to speak to them. H. W. Mayo’s 
eyes stopped me like a bullet. Mrs. Mayo 
ducked her head and moved to the other 
side of him. Andy simply didn’t see me, 
and she never looked sweeter in her life. 

Oh, well! 

Uncle John Kelley rolled in Sunday at 
noon, and I couldn’t get up enough interest 
to care whether he fired me or not. 

‘*Well, Bob, where in the world you been 
all this time?”’ 

“Right here,” I told him listlessly, “In 
Savannah.” 

“Sick?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You look pretty well shot. What’s the 
matter?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said wearily. 
“Spring fever, I guess.” 


vi 


E DIDN’T say much, studying me. 

When we started for the dining room, 
though, he asked me if I wasn’t going to 
offer him a drink. 

“Huh?” I said. “Oh, yeah; sure. Didn’t 
think of it; fact is I been on the wagon 
lately.” 

“Never mind.” 

I saw then what he’d been thinking; not 
that I cared. 

“How long you been on the road for us 
now?’’ heasked me presently. “Four years, 
is it?” 

“Nearly six.” 

A long, dull, dreary time, six years! 

“Ever think about getting married?” 

“Who, me?” I said bitterly. ‘What 
would I do with a wife? Living all over five 
states!’’ 

“T married when I was covering eight,” 
said Uncle John. ‘‘If youlivedin Savannah, 
or Atlanta, couldn’t you get home every 
week or so?”’ 

“And hike right out again!’’ 

He grinned. 

“T notice,” he said, “‘the married ones 
manage to stay home a good deal, at that, 
and do as much work as you foot-loose sin- 
gle bucks; yes, and more, take it the year 
round. Theoretically, I grant you, a bache- 
lor is the ideal traveling man. Nothing on 
his mind; no family to worry about; noth- 
ing to do but keep fanning right along. 
Actually, though, it doesn’t work that way. 
Sooner or later a fellow begins to wonder 
what he’s working for anyhow; gets to 
thinking ‘Oh, what’s the use?’ How about 
it, Bob?” 

“Have it your way,” I said listlessly. 

“‘Any man can earn his own living with 
one hand tied behind him. But he’s like an 
engine running idle. He runs himself to 
pieces. He needs a load to steady him, and 
you never know what he can do till the load 
comes on.” 

“Your selling talk,’ I said flippantly, 
“is fine. Do you furnish the girl?” 

“T’m not a matrimonial agent; I’m a 
doctor. Something’s wrong. At first we 
had to raise your pay every three months; 
then you hit a dead center; and lately your 
work’s been falling off. Why? Because 
your heart’s not in it, else you wouldn’t be 
so easily discouraged. Better men than 
you have failed to sell Hank Mayo!” 

“Oh,” I said without interest. “Know 
him, do you?”’ 

“T’m the guy,’’ said Uncle John Kelley, 
“that spilled the beans! I’m the reason 
he won’t buy Brown saws. But you never 
heard of me quitting on that account.” 

““What did you do to him?”’ 

“‘T don’t know,” said Uncle John, “‘if you 
want the honest fact. It must have been 
something pretty raw, the way he took it.” 

He grinned reminiscently. 

“The sawmill game was a tough one 
when I was plugging on the road, and Hank 
Mayo was the wildest roughneck of a prey 
hard-boiled crew. He could drink enoug 
for six men, and lick that many, and throw 
the bar out the window for the end of a per- 
fect day.” 

“H’m!”’ I said, thinking of H. W. Mayo 
glaring into the lobby last night; a large 
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black pot sneering at a not very dirty ket- 
tle. ‘How times do change!”’ 

“He was a sawyer in those days, and 
strong for Brown saws. I bet you,” said 
Uncle John, smiling, “‘no sawyer of his ever 
gets away with any little trick to make 
other saws look bad when Hank won’t buy 
the saw he wants. Hank invented all those 
little tricks! Or maybe sawyers don’t do 
that nowadays?” 

“Huh? Oh, no; of course not!” I said, 
and he grinned. 

‘Nor drink liquor. Well, as I say, I never 
could carry liquor like Hank could; so I 
don’t know what happened. But next day 
I carried my aching head into the mill where 
he was sawing, and he unshipped his lever 
and tried. to knock my brains out. Hank 
was only about half civilized in those days.” 

“You don’t say!’ I murmured. ‘Ever 
seen him since?” 

“Lots of times. But I’ve never got any- 
thing out of him; he just looks at me. He’s 
a wonder at nursing a grudge.” 

Beri said it,” I sighed, and let it go at 
that. 


There are disadvantages in staying at a | 


hotel where all the bell boys know you. In- 
stead of paging you they come and tell you, 
with personal interest, who wants you and 
all about it. One came to our table. 

“Please, suh, Mistuh Mac, lady wants 
you on the phone, suh.”’ 

“Ah!” said Uncle John. “Aha!” 

I didn’t wait to hear what else he said. 
Ladies were not in the habit of calling me 
on the telephone or otherwise. 

It was Andy. 

“Bob, I—I’ve got to see you.” 

“T was afraid you'd never want to again,” 
I said, suddenly warm inside. ‘‘When? 
Where? At the house?” 


“No! No, Bob, you mustn’t! Can you 


meet me in the park, the big one at the foot 
of the street?” 

There was a tone in her voice that made 
me grab my hat and run, fearing I don’t 
know what. And when I saw the look in 
her eyes I shut my teeth hard—searching 
her, I give you my word, for marks of vio- 
lence. I wouldn’t have put anything past 
H. W. Mayo then. 

“T’ve had a dreadful row with father. 
I know I oughtn’t to have argued with 
him. But he wasn’t fair, he wasn’t fair!” 

“Steady!” I urged, but couldn’t stop her. 

“Oh, Bob, it’s wicked for people to be so 
unhappy! We try so hard to keep him from 
getting angry. The doctor says it’s danger- 
ous. He’s old and fat, and he eats too much, 
and his arteries —— But you don’t know, 
Bob, you don’t know! Hours and hours last 
night; all day today, talking, talking like 
a crazy man! And I didn’t say anything 
and didn’t say anything, and that seemed 
to enrage him more. Until—I guess I’m my 
father’s daughter, Bob. My nerves just 
went off all at once, and I said the wildest 
things I could think of.” 

“Take it easy, please, honey!” I begged, 


| 
| 
| 


and caught her strong little hands to keep | 


them still. 


“T don’t know why he hates youso! He’s | 


rude to everybody. I didn’t think it was 


you especially. But he—I can’t tell you all | 


of it. I never heard anybody talk like that. 
The—the way a traveling man lives and 
everything. I never realized, Bob!” 

“Yes?” I said gently. 
traveling man live?”’ 

“Wild and reckless; not—not caring for 
anything. Drinking and—and He 
said he’d kill you if you came near me 
again!’”’ 

But she had wanted to see me. She had 
wanted to see me! 

“That’s only his way of saying he doesn’t 
like me,” I said, “‘and that’s no news. 


know I looked like a fool last night; but if | 
you’renot too much ashamed of me, that’s | 


all I care about.” 

“T was ashamed,” she said, not looking 
at me. 

“And if it makes any difference to you I 
wasn’t drunk. Not last night. Sober as a 
judge, I was; not a drop for weeks. I sim- 
ply didn’t stop to think how it looked from 
the street.” 

“But you do drink?” 

“Why, yes, sometimes.” 

She sighed. « 

“ Andy,” I said, ‘listen! I’m a traveling 
man, yes; but there are a lot of things I 
care about. I have to! Every traveling 
man does if he wants to make good. We 
know more people, and we have fewer 
friends to make excuses for us. Ever think 
of that?” 

“But you do have a lot of—temptations 
on the road?” 


“How does a 
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It made something happy swell inside of 
me to see her so concerned about my worth- 
less soul. 

“Just as many,” I admitted, “as other 
men. And we meet ’em just like other men, 
according to the stuff that’s in us. Does 
your father think we ‘re a special breed, dif- 
ferent from the rest? 

“It feels good to see you laugh, ” she 
murmured. ‘It seems ages since I’ve seen 
anybody laugh. I’m so tired.” 

I didn’t laugh then, believe me. I choked. 

“ Andy,” I said, “‘I don’t know what your 
father’s got against me. I hoped he was 
getting used to me. Knowing you has been 
the happiest time that I remember. I love 
you. But 

She looked at me, her brave, tired eyes 
faintly smiling, and it was very hard to say. 

—— but rather than make any more 
trouble for you I’l1I—I’ll —— 

Oh, well! You can’t expect a saw plug- 
ger to find the right word. Trying to tell 
her how far away I’d take myself, I said 
the very thing I wasn’t going to say. 

= love you forever!” I said savagely. 
“Tl go and have it out with him. I’ll make 


im 

“No!” she cried. “He isn’t responsible, 
I tell you! And if anything should happen 
to either of you 

That stopped me. I couldn’t fight him. 
He was her father. 

“Please,”’ she said, ‘ ‘just stay here with 
me and let me rest. That’ s alll want. It’s 
comfortable with you.’ 

The sky was soft with summer. The park 
was green; there were the voices of chil- 
dren, playing; strollers went by us, wearing 


the quiet air of Sunday, cheerful with in-. 


terests of their own. One blessed thing— 
days always come one at a time. 


vil 


HINKING of her in that house of trou- 
ble didn’t help my sleep any. I woke to 
hear my telephone screaming. I leaped on 
it before my eyes were open, expecting, I 
give you my word, to hear her crying for 
help. That’s the state my nerves were in. 

But it was only Uncle John Kelley, very 
sarcastic: 

“Think you could spare a little time for 
business this morning?” 

“Huh?” I said, trying to get my mind 
on it. “‘Why, I guess so. I mean yes, of 
course. What time is it?” 

“Hight o’clock.” 

“Oh,” I said. ‘‘ Well, I—there’s some- 
thing I’ve got to attend to first. What time 
is it?” 

; sul eight o’clock. A bit early for you, 
is it?” 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ I said mechani- 
eally. “T —T’ll look you Mp. when I can.’ 

“That will be sweet of you! 

But he was old enough to take care of 
himself, you know. There was only one 
Andy Mayo, and I could always get another 


job. 

It wouldn’t do to call the house at eight 
o’clock in the morning, would it? So I 
waited till 8:15. I was all braced to hear 
H. W. Mayo’s hostile growl, but a timid 
“Yes?” relieved me. 

“Mrs. Mayo? Bob McCray talking.” 

“Mr. McCray! Didn’t Ann tell you? 
I hoped you had left town! Oh, please, I 
wish you would! Mr. Mayo is—you don’t 
know how he is when he’s angry! Promise 
me you won’t go on the street!” 

Poor, fluttery Mrs. Mayo, a helpless by- 
stander in her own home! 

“There was a—a dreadful time last night! 
Ann—I don’t know what got into her. She 
told him that she—that jyou 

“Loved her? Yes, ma’am. Do you mind 
very much?” 


1? Oh, dear, I don’t know! Mr. 

ay O ”” 

Ys he there now?” 

“ec Oh, no foes 

She wouldn’ t have dared speak to me if 
he had been. 


This couldn’t go on. It wasn’t reason- 
able. At the South Atlantic offices they 
told me H. W. Mayo had gone to Vale 
Royal; I got grimly on a car and followed. 

But walking through the storage yards I 
felt my nerves relaxing. The huge familiar 
bulk of lumber stacks with the tall gray 
mill looming beyond, the high musical 
whine of saws and the steady breathing of 
the shotgun feed exhaust, the smell of oil 
and steam and freshly sawed pine and cy- 
press all made it seem a peaceful errand. 
It’s a man’s game, sawmilling; bigger than 
all the troubles of the men who work at it. 

The stairs were outside the mill on the 
farther side; I went through the manless 


F oh 


Septembe; 
jungle of machinery on the gro un ( 
up to the main floor. The milly 
two negroes were working on 
just inside the door. , th 

They were always having tro 
that slasher. It was built 

The outer slabs of a log, a * 
good for nothing but to burn, i 
off the roller bed onto moving ¢ 
feed sidewise into the slasher—th 
five or six saws on one long shaft 
side of the mill—to be cut up for t! 
They ought to drop the second 
cut. But at Vale Royal they moye 
the saws; you had to watch th 
minute. 

Heavy saws, slashers are. a. 
be; rough work a slasher does 
through the slabs that come p 
way. The chains pass close by 
Let a cut slab twist betw 
and something has got to ¢ 
three-foot disk of heavy s 
thousand feet a minute, and try: 

As I say, the steady snarl andt 
rumble of the mill soothed 
derous crawl of thick logs, 
ping from the pond, climbin 
to the head end of the 
parallel ranks on the slau 
swift, measured swing of the cai 
the wide, singing ribbon of the sy 
off boards; the stream of lumber 
the roller bed to edger and ti 
man’s game, making lumber, 
howl of the huge log cut-off ont 
the rapid whistle of the shingle } 
tail end of the mill. | 

When my eyes got used to thei 
saw H. W. Mayo watching the wi 
slasher; I stopped in the doojy 
Any saw plugger knows bette th 
bother the boss when a jam is o| 

Here’s a funny thing: wr a 
him I didn’t hate him at all. }¥ 
too hard, I thought, and didn't d 
His fat face was glum about they 
mouth heavy, his gray clothes bi : 
usual. When the slabs sta vi 
the slasher again I whistled 
catch his eye. 

Voices don’t carry in a mill 
But I didn’ ; need to hear his 
what he said 

The millwright saw it, tdeian 
watch the slabs roaring abouthhe 
One thing about H. W. Mayo 
wasted time. He came for m 
death, his fat face purple and } 1 f 
swinging. 

“Hey! Wait a minute! I 
to vent rT yelled, and then ' 
landing drove into my back, a 
drop behind me. “H. W.! Stop|! 
to talk to you!” 

He must have been a tempor {3 
this mountain of a man; fat as 
was all I could do to duck ancblo 
heavy smashes, leaning on me id 
to hit me at the same time. Its 
tion which would break first, 1 
the wooden rail. 4 

Even then I didn’t want toh 
was half laughing, I remembel Ut 
fat hands closed suddenly on m} 
Too late I realized how strong he 
spots began to swim ore NY 
Desperately I worked an elbt 
his chin, trying to break his gri 
out everything but that savage, JT e 
with its furious eyes and somebiy’s 
jamming frantically under the in 

Whrang! Whrang! ; ‘ by 

I thought that harsh ringing/@s 
ears. I didn’t see the men, croves 
door, jump for their lives. \ 
thought my eardrums had 
was cutting in my lungs 

H. W. Mayo lay sprawle 
his head hanging limp 0 
ribly, pitifully limp, its 

“T’ve broken his neck 
own voice hurting in my th 
like a nightmare, lost in the f 
of the mill whistle overh 
of machinery was stoppi 
to the door. ‘‘Water! Gel 
body!” I dropped on my & 
his head. “H. W.! Wak 

His eyes were ae 
moved. 

“Bo b? ” 

“Yes, H. W.!” I croak 
pathetic. ; 

“Take care of anda “a 

“T will, I will! But 


(Continued on P. 


tinued from Page 150) 
ie exploded. “I ain’t dead!” 
ymvulsive snort he rolled over 
miod up, staggering, but brushing 
lads when I tried to steady him. 
» somethin’ hit me.” 
1” said the millwright. “T’ll 
Lucky for you she hit flat, 
)| If she hits edgeways, good 


ves up, you know, comes down. 
s|a full half of a slasher saw that 
4 on his head, a three-foot slab 
(:kedly toothed and jaggedly 
‘,ole in the shingles marked its 
4 t. Innocently now it reposed 
(ad twenty feet below us, bur- 
hi ng in the morning sun. 

that all!” 

id have thought it was a real 
42spanked on the head by half a 
vy He grinned, sighed gustily, and 
id ay in to inspect the wreck. 
Ne!” demanded the millwright. 
idea? What you been doin’ to 
éiow come him to get pacified 
en?” 

9 a slasher go through the roof? 
m itdoes. But why should any- 
io) topping one with his head? 
\,yo pushed out through the idle 
¢i again. 

ays was to get this mill runnin’ 
j:le lumber it might help some. 
5, rot to go on over to Millhaven 
iely you’ll be down to the house 
” 


y¢ sir. Very likely!” 

, wandered back to the hotel. 
Kelley received me without 
but I was full of business now. 
hn,” I said, “I’ve got to have 


” 


||’ said he, very polite. 
uport H. W. Mayo’s daughter.” 
si Uncle John. “Aha! AmIa 
doram I not? Hank’s daughter, 
n now he had one. I see, I see!”’ 
ethan I could say myself. Not 
ed about it. The world was 
1 of interesting things, luring 
mniyou, saying you never k 
3ne would break for you. I was 
y and confidence, all ready to 
snow. So I excused myself 
op\ to the telephone. 


vilr 


4 man’s game, making lumber; 
sn’t loosen the tongue. It was 
tim before I learned the true in- 
3 ¢deing thumped on the head by 
as. H. W. Mayo liked to come 
d sion my front porch, evenings, 
‘si milling; he still does, for that 
‘rarely indulges in general con- 
i, |t this time the subject was life 
e.\le asked me how much I car- 
ld him. 
tnough, Bob. ‘Specially if it 
rirl ” 


‘iappen to be a girl; this was 
or¢ he arrival of General Robert 
a Jr. He’s nearly seven now; 
,¢ his age—but never mind. 
lie Martha, who is about a 
a two; and you ought to see— 
rind. 
s; aid H. W. Mayo, “are a hell 
spdibility, Bob. They’re so in- 
anihelpless and sweet, and they 
de what wolves and skunks and 
€ orld is full of. I never thought 
i. got married and found out,” 
‘Au bly, “how a nice girl looks at 
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things. I actually felt like kickin’ Martha’s 
old man in the pants for lettin’ her marry 
a roughneck like me. 

“Oh, I been all along the line. But in my 
day aroughneck didn’t pretend to benothin’ 
else. These days they dress like dudes and 
eat with their forks and act like butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths; but you 
can’t trust ’em behind a raindrop—and you 
know they fall mighty fast!” 

At the time I thought he was prejudiced 
on account of his own turbulent youth, 
when the sawmill game was a rough one. 
But now I’ve got a daughter of my own, and 
I tell you flat, it’s something to worry 
about—this younger generation. Thank 
goodness, little Martha is only two. I’d 
hate to have a daughter growing up just 
now. 

“Yeah,” said H. W. Mayo. “Here was 
Andy growin’ up and gettin’ sweeter and 
prettier every minute, and all these good- 
lookin’ young skunks hangin’ around; you 
couldn’t drive ’em off with a stick. It sure 
was a relief to get her married off safe,’ he 
sighed. 

“Yes,”’ I said dryly, ‘I remember how 
glad you were!” 

“Well,” said H. W., ‘‘a feller’s got to 
take a chance; and you turned out all 
right, I’ll say that for you. That time I 
thought I was dead—you know, the time 
that slasher hit me; I thought I had bust 
a blood vessel; doctor was always tellin’ 
me I was goin’ to. And I was pretty near 
erazy, thinkin’ of leavin’ two helpless 
women without nobody to look out for’em.” 

Mrs. Mayo and Andy, he meant; Andy, 
who runs a house and a husband and two 
children and belongs to six or seven clubs 
and saves money on a saw plugger’s sal- 
ary—helpless! 

“That was when I give up. Oh, I liked 
you all right; but what I knew about saw 
pluggers was plenty—and lumberjacks,’’ he 
added generously. “‘Oh, I admit it. I been 
all along the line.” 

“By the way,’ I said, ““what was it that 
you and Uncle John Kelley fell out about 
anyway? I’ve always wondered.” 

“Well, now,” said H. W. Mayo, “it’ll 
sound kind of foolish; but you know how 


young bucks fly off the handle. I don’t re- | 


member just how it started. We was on one 
hell of a toot, and I got sore at him, I don’t 


“know what for. I never could carry liquor 


like Jack could. 

“Anyway, I swore I’d never use another 
Brown saw as long as I lived. I said it 
plenty; I said it all up and down the street. 
And after that,” he said simply, ‘‘why, I 
was kind of ashamed to back down. I al- 
ways liked Brown saws too.” 

It’s a man’s game, sawmilling; and 
something of the stubborn simplicity of the 
stuff they work with gets into the men who 
work at it. A sapling takes a kink, you 
know, and straight that way it grows into 
a tree. Try to unbend it then! 

Spring fever? Oh, yes, I have it some- 
times even now. But now I know the cure 
for it. The longest trip comes finally to my 
own front door, and Andy waiting, sweet 
and alive and young; I throw my battered 
old grip into a closet, my hat anywhere, and 
snatch up fat little Martha and make her 
gurgle; I challenge the General to combat, 


subdue him and heave him kicking into his | 


bed—very bad for children, Andy says, to 
romp at bedtime! Then the house is quiet. 
Andy plays for me, her small strong hands 
moving softly on the keyboard, her clear 
face peaceful and the lamplight on her hair. 
And saws and sawmills drift away, and I 
can rest; for this is the end of the road. 
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Now if one takes these words by them- 
selves, there is nothing especially offensive 
about them. Any golfer may be forgiven if 
he mildly applauds his own good shot, be- 
cause your ordinary golfer has so few shots 
which satisfy him that when one comes 
along he is entitled to almost any sort of 
celebration. But Mr. Goodhue accom- 
panied his words by a manner. It was sug- 
gestive; it was not patently derisive; but 
the trio knew they were being derided, and 
what he said with reference to putting was 
almost legal justification for murder: For 
Goodhue was the thing he mentioned—an 
accomplished putter. He was more than 
that—he was an uncanny putter. Every 
proper golfer hates the man who is forever 
sinking twenty-foot putts, and rightly. He 
is the bane of an otherwise lovely game. 
Mr. Goodhue was this sort of golfer. If you 
and he were on the green in two each, you 
six feet from the pin and he sixteen, about 
four times out of six he would sink his putt 


| for a three, making you so sore you would 


not only miss your six-footer but probably 
the twelve-incher which came afterward. 
Now he did not need to sink his putt to 
win. Weevil was out of it and both the 
others were on in four. However, a birdie 
was a birdie; so Mr. Goodhue approached 
his task in his usual thorough and work- 
manlike manner. He stood back of his ball 
to get the line to the hole. Then he walked 
forward, sweeping away microscopic im- 
pediments. Following this, he lined the 
putt up all over again. Next he told the 
caddie to stand on the other side of the pin 
so his shadow would not fall on the hole. 
Then he looked everybody in the eye to 
impress silence and immobility. And at 
last he addressed the ball. He rested his 
putter behind it, he rested his putter in 
front of it. This he repeated seven times, 
lifting his head now and again to stare at 
the hole as if to make certain that no un- 
fair player had picked it up and carried it 


| off. Then he became rigid and stared at the 


ball for what seemed like a full minute. At 
last he putted. The ball rolled slowly, so 
slowly that those who were not acquainted 
with Mr. Goodhue would have calculated 


it would stop a yard short of the hole. But * 


it did not. It kept on rolling as if with self- 
contained intelligence. It rolled deliber- 
ately, provokingly to the pip of the cup and 
dropped in. 

“That little putt,” said Mr. Goodhue, 
‘costs each of you fifty cents.’ 

There was little if anything to be said. 
The moment was one for action, but cor- 
oners.and district attorneys and judges and 
juries have such quaint ways of disregard- 
ing the world’s real defenses to a charge of 
murder that nothing happened. That is, 
almost nothing happened. It is true that 
Mr. Wills strolled slowly—a pantherlike 
stroll—to a near-by maple tree and with 
grave deliberation removed his eight-dollar 
driver from his bag. Slowly he gripped the 
club, took an appropriate stance and 
wrapped the shaft around the bole of the 
tree. One could see that he enjoyed it. 

To follow through eighteen holes of golf 
would be to inflict more than human nature 
should be made to bear. Suffice it to say 
that, after this first hole, Mr. Goodhue did 
not have to play golf. All he had to do was 
to stay on the course and hole out even- 
tually. Also, he had inspired such hatred 
in the hearts of his companions that they 
were in an argumentative mood, and that 
is synonymous with a betting mood. They 
hated him so that any form of antagonism 
was welcomed and relished. It became 
necessary for them to believe that any- 
thing Goodhue said he could do could not 
be done, and to wager their money on it. 
The result was that Mr. Goodhue walked 
off the eighteenth green a winner in the sum 
of sixty-two dollars and seventy-five cents— 
and his score for the round was ninety- 
four! It is a well-known fact that a medal 
score of ninety-four will not affect an 
eighteen handicap. hee 


DOZEN. members were sitting in the 

lounge of the Appletree Golf Club on a 
Saturday evening in July. The day’s play 
was over and each gentleman was explain- 
ing to all the other gentlemen exactly and 
with circumstantial detail how it came 
about that he had played as poorly as he 
had done. One would gather from the con- 
versation that not a man sat there who did 
not conceal within him the ability to play 
the course in par—if unforeseen and malign 
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circumstances did not interyer 
body was having a wonderful tij 
bling, and half the representation 
bets to the other half of it. } 
bury Goodhue, as usual, was a pn 
the receiving wing. He was urh 
ing, conversational. More than 
was willing to advise and instrue 
At the moment he was sh 
just why it was that Wills’ mas} 
pitches failed to pitch, and that; 
was as grateful as an actor in | 
tokens in the form of eggs from 
ence. He got up and scrutinized t} 
house rules on the wall to make ce 
could be interpreted as forbiddiy 
and battery. ee 
Old Man Arkwright came pa 
from the showers to gaze about h’ 
waiting for an opportune pause i) 
versation so. he might describe 
made a hole in one—back in 189; 
not made a hole in less than se} 
But when his chance came he! 
away, for a notice on the bull 
distracted him. - 
“T see,” he said, ‘‘that the Gil 
played for three weeks from to 
paused and lifted an inquiring h 
chin as if to make certain it wasi 
usual place. “Goodhue will wir 
won’t he?” = 
Mr. Goodhue was deprecatory 
“Scarcely—scarcely. It isn’t y 
one man to have the good fortu} 
through for the third year in si} 
he said. nm 
“Tf you do,’’ Old Man Agi | 
“it will give you the cup permain 
It is more than likely that Mii 
knew this, but Old Man Arkwr 
passion for stating to any man 
man was most likely to know | 
anything else in the world. Itw: 
about the club that he spent ha 
the telephone trying to get in 
Bangs Murphy to tell him he hi 
the father of twins the day befo, 
' “It’s a beautiful trophy,” said it 


ue. 

“Well,” said McWhinney shcly 
might as well pick out the tabliyo 
it, Ont ; 

“T’m not so sure,” said Mr. V 
intent and provocatively, 
“Eh?” said Mr. Goodhue. 
“Personally,” said Mr. Weev 
think you’ve got the chance of a} 
in a congressional election.” | _ 
Mr. Goodhue smiled tolerit 
looked about the room in his bae 
rior, aggravating way—a mé@ 
seemed to ask of the occupants 0; 
that they enjoy with him a jok) 
inferior mentality. oe 
“And what,” he asked, “1k 
think that?” y 
“Handicap medal play, isn’t 1 
“ As we all know,” said Mr. 
“Well,” Weevil said, “wit 
handicap you tote around, I dots 
you can expect to win.” 
It was a clean score. The Ic 
up its voice and shouted to sue 
that Mr. Goodhue was thrown Ig 
his poise. : 
“Perhaps,” he said, “you feel 
about it that you would be willi 
back your judgment in some, 5 
substantial manner?” — | 
‘One hundred plunkers,” sai 
vil succinctly. s | 
““What odds?” iy 
“Now listen, Goodhue; you 
matches on the first tee bar 
strokes as you do on the cou 
a bargain counter. There’s the] 
Take it or leave it. One huni 
even money.” ®.. 
“Self-respect compels me to 
said Mr. Goodhue, who was gt 
ing a great deal about that ¢ 
Mr. McWhinney shot 
inquiry at Weevil, who win 


to talk. 
“Done!” said Goodhu 
By this time Wills sce 
and clambered aboard. 
“Don’t discriminate 
said. “I got a hundred, 
Mr. Goodhue was a bit fi 
but the desire to mainta 
which was so strong with 
rescue. (Continued on Page * 


ntinued from Page 154) 

} you,” he said. And then with 
Any more?”’ 

ere no more. 

Arkwright intervened. 

ever tell you about the time I 
(eventh at Rolling Stone in one?’’ 
;” said Mr. Stoner, ‘I’ve heard 
‘but I’m sure the rest of these 
4 never have.”’ 

/ he arose and disappeared into 
(room. 

i minutes later Old Man Ark- 
fished his narration. Weevil had 
Jit, for it rather took Goodhue’s 
flaat had gone before. He turned 


2. 
way, Goodhue, can you make 
jyome Saturday morning? Wills 
1 but I’ve a friend who comes from 
s and, with McWhinney, you’ll 
ourth.” 

said Goodhue. 
‘ne?’ 

minned and waggled his head. 
ots some mighty eccentric golf,” 
jut he’s fond of his game. He 
t good. Maybe it would be if 
vt any out of bounds.” 

-Mr. Goodhue was calculating 
“jake it 9:30.” 

n quence, at the designated hour 
4 1e, Mr. McWhinney, Mr. Hooper 
nd Mr. Weevil prepared to drive 
tee at a seasonable hour on the 
gaturday. But this time it was 
die who shopped for bets—it was 
nr. 

e\now,” he said confidentially, 
is); much to this game unless you 
t, Like horse racing. No bet, no 
nh) How about it?” 

ged to oblige,” said Mr. Good- 


U 


“What’s your 


imy strokes’ll you give Hooper?” 


e’em from anybody. Don’t be- 
1. If you don’t think you can 
_as the other fellow, don’t play 
n.This stroke thing is baby play.” 
s(jhue smiled. He had encoun- 
is ype of individual before—to his 


: 


ed 
ae any strokes,” Hooper said. 


-4 you say,” he said. ‘‘ What’ll 
ve ollar Nassau?”’ 
Viike Nassau. Holes. No use 


; (hteen holes for nothing. Uh- 
yen dollars a hole.” ; 
3,” said Goodhue. ! 
t of us,’”’ interposed Weevil, 
the usual five-dollar Nassau.’ 
5 tes and birdies?”’ 
; 
st 
H d his | 
i practice swing sent a thrill of 
#0/hue’s spine. Then he addressed 
‘belted it. It started off almost 
igles to the hole, heading for 


\ppose so.”’ 

1,” said Goodhue. And then in 
hundred yards out of bounds. 
gan to slice. It curved and 


— 


‘nctuously courteous manner, 
i take the honor, sir? Show us 


ae rail fence and onto the golf 
ly coming to rest on the very 


aid Hooper with a sigh, “the 
vame back, anyhow.” ; 
iuch trouble slicing?” asked 


2m from Timbuktu to break- 
Looper. 

in|’ said Goodhue, “I can cure it 
- 1 xt drive just advance your left 
ld | t your right hand under the 
f Can’t slice with that. grip 


‘ll stop that slice.” 

/¥| what I’ll do. I’ll bet you five, 
wt, that you can’t put that kind 
‘ the ba ’ 


NH.’ 


ww?” 
Wer teed another ball, adopted 
€’s stance and grip and made 
Again the ball sailed out over 
» back over the fence; but this 
nounced was the slice that it 
2 middle of the fairway. 

. er Mr. Goodhue. 

eps 


b 


_ His ball lay a hundred and 
"Om the green, but he took from 
‘{ishie niblick. - 


“T’ve got to protect my. 


yer teed his ball and took his: 


s over the adjacent cornfield, 


th ough a couple of hundred yards’ 


id Hooper. ‘Five bucks, 


r’s next shot was a remarkable) 


THE SATURDAY 


“You'll never reach it with that,’ said 
Mr. Goodhue out of his kindly interest. ' 

“Watch me!”’ said Hooper. 

He almost wrapped the club around his 
head and hit with everything that was in 
him. The ball did not rise as a well- 
conducted mashie-niblick shot should rise, 
but went scooting away fifty feet above 
the ground, and in the most hopeless hook 
imaginable. Nevertheless, it curved around 
and onto the green, where it seemed to bite 
into the grass to get a footing, and stopped 
ten feet from the hole. 

“That,’’ remarked Mr. Goodhue, ‘was 
the dog-gonedest shot I ever saw.” 

“T’ll say it was something,’ admitted 
Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Goodhue put his second on the green. 
Mr. Hooper missed an eccentric putt by 
inches, so that each was down in four. 

“It looks,” said Hooper, “‘like I was kind 


of lucky.” 
“Oh, no,” said Mr. Goodhue; ‘by no 
means. The shots were—er—perhaps not 


9 


quite orthodox, but 

He smiled sweetly. 

“We keep the honor,” said Hooper. 

“Try out that stance and grip again,”’ 
advised Goodhue. 

Mr. Hooper did so. The result was a 
hook. Not just a common, ordinary, every- 
day golfer’s hook, but a weird, all-embrac- 
ing half circle. Butit ended its flight in the 
fairway. Mr. Goodhue’s drive was straight 
and slightly longer. The second shot was: 
a long mid-iron to the green. Mr. Hooper 
took too much turf and was twenty feet 
short. Mr. Goodhue took two practice 
swings and concentrated. He was on. 
But—Mr. Hooper took a jigger and chipped 
to within four feet of the hole. Again each 
was down in four. 

‘“‘Let’s carry over bets,’’ said Hooper. 
“The bet on every halved hole goes on to 
the next, or till somebody wins.” 

“‘Fine!’’ said Goodhue. 

The next hole was a one-shotter—a pitch 
to an elevated green some hundred and ten 
yards away. Mr. Hooper took his niblick, 
looked down the fairway and then took a 
apt facing almost at right angles to the 

ole. 

“Take no chance on that hook this time,”’ 
he said. 

But this was not the same kind of shot 
as the other. It arose almost perpendicu- 
larly instead of flying low. True, it hooked 
and hooked. But it came down almost as 
straight as it went up, and where it dropped 
it stayed—six feet from the pin. 

“Gives me a sure two,’’ said Hooper. 
“Never miss six-foot putts.” 

Goodhue took four minutes to shoot, and 
laid his ball inside Hooper’s. Then he sank 
his two. So did Hooper. 

“That makes this néxt a forty-dollar 
hole,’’ Hooper said. 

Hooper sliced. The ball finally settled 
down in the rough across the adjoining 
fairway. Goodhue slugged out a long 
straight ball and had forty dollars all rung 
up on the cash register. But then came 
Hooper. . Goodhue saw him take a brassy 
out. of his bag and grinned, for he knew 
nobody could use a wooden club with that 
lie. But Hooper used it. Out came ball, sod, 
weeds, roots, pebbles, and the ball kept on 
going and. going, over the bordering trees, 
across the guarding pond and onto the very 
edge of the green. This flabbergasted 
Goodhue to such an extent that he played 
short.and to the left. A funny-looking shot 
put Hooper’s ball close to the pin and each 
holed out in four. : 

‘Something was pleasing Messrs. Weevil 
and MceWhinney. It is true they were los- 
ing hole after hole, but their hearts seemed 
light and gay, and their faces were wreathed 
in smiles. | - . 

. “Fifty dollars on the next hole, as I 
count it,” said Hooper. 

’ By this time Goodhue was beginning to 
count. his score. It worried him. He 
couldn’t afford to lose any fifty-dollar holes; 
but, on the other hand, he couldn’t keep 
on shooting fours and under. That would 
do something to his handicap not. pleasant 
to contemplate. However, even a handicap 
isn’t to be weighed against fifty dollars, not 
counting side bets—and ‘his chance would 
come to run up a few eights. Anyhow, this 
wild luck of Hooper’s was. bound to break. 
No man could be as wild as Hooper without 
landing up in deep grief soon. And when it 
came—well, it would land in a bunch. So 
Goodhue shot all that was in him. . And this 
time, in spite of stance and grip, Hooper was 
straight. It was along hole, a three-shotter, 
but an inexpressibly clumsy third put him 
within striking distance of the pin. Goodhue 
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overran his approach putt, but sank his ball 
in five. 

“T have this for a win,” said Hooper, and 
proceeded to sink a birdie four. “Fifty 


dollars,” he said pleasantly, “and a few | 


syndicates and a birdie. But that one 


looked bad. Gosh, I hope I can steady | 


down!” 


From then on Mr. Hooper played shots | 


never seen or heard of in the annals of golf. 


He sliced, he hooked, he overclubbed him- | 


self and underclubbed himself. He was in 
the rough and in roads, but always by some 
outrageous break of what seemed like silly 
luck he was right there putting for a half. 


Goodhue couldn’t find a hole on which to | 


let down. Usually there were from twenty 
to forty dollars hanging on a hole, and 


he had to play for all that was in him. | 
He won thirty dollars on the eighth, but | 


Hooper picked up forty on the twelfth with 
a miracle. 

His drive went into the road, rolled along 
the rut, bounded out and finally came to 
rest on a flat stone embedded in the clay. 
The second shot was one calling for a long 
brassy, and when Goodhue saw that lie his 
soul became lighter. When Hooper took 
out his brassy Goodhue’s soul almost sang 
an anthem. 

“You're not going to try that, are you?”’ 
he asked. 

“Sure!’”’ said Hooper. “Try anything 
once. Saw a professional drive balls off the 
crystal of his watch. If he can do that, I 
ought to be able to pick this off a rock. 
Why not?” 

“Why not, indeed?”’ said Goodhue. 

And why not it was. Hooper picked off 
that ball as cleanly and sweetly as an ex- 
pert flapjack fryer picks his pancake off the 
griddle, and it carried straight and true two 
hundred and twenty-five yards to the 


' green. 


“Don’t know that I ever shot one just 
that way before,’’ said Hooper, “but -I 
knew I could do it if those fellows can.”’ : 

Goodhue said nothing. He was sore. 


| He was being beaten -by bull-headed luck. 


The man had nothing. He couldn’t_play 
golf, and he, Goodhue, was playing the best 
golf in his system. It should win. It was 
entitled to win. Any other day it would 
win, because this wild man could never 


.reach out and collect all the luck in the 


world but once. And, he told himself, he 
was keeping the score, and he would see to 
it this card never was turned in. Anyhow, 
the Caulkins system explicitly provided 
that an extraordinarily low score should be 
disregarded. 

It was maddening golf. Hooper con- 
tinued to have the most absurdly sliced and 
hooked balls end up exactly where they 
should. Topped approaches rolled to the 
pin. Impossible pitch shots dropped dead. 


Why, on the fourteenth Hooper swung at a | 


sixty-yard approach as if he had been three 
times that distance from the green, and, in- 


stead of going seventy yards over, the ball | 


arose almost perpendicularly and thudded 
on the green not two feet from the cup. 
The general result was that Hooper came 
in with Goodhue well down to him, and the 
carried-over halved holes made the latter 
gentleman a loser by the neat sum of a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, not counting side 
bets and syndicates. It was Mr. Goodhue’s 


most disastrous day—not counting in the | 


disquieting fact. that his medal score was 
seventy-eight ! 

“Now,” said Mr. Hooper, “that’s what 
I call a nice game of golf. Little wild, I 
was, but the shots came off. What you’ve 
got to learn to do,”’ he said confidentially to 
Goodhue, “‘is to learn to control your wild 
ones.’” 

“Huh!” said Mr. Goodhue. 

‘After all’s said and done,”’ Hooper con- 


tinued, “it doesn’t matter how much you 


hook and slice—if they end up where they 
belong.” 

Mr. Goodhue paused in his stride and 
turned. 

‘““They won’t roll over and play dead for 
you like that every day,” he said sourly. 

“T’ve got money says they will this 
afternoon, anyhow,” retorted Mr. Hooper. 
“T’m good for another eighteen holes.”’ 

“T guess we all are,” observed Mr. 
Weevil. 

Mr. McWhinney sympathetically took 
Goodhue aside. 

“Rottenest golf I ever saw,” he said: 


“Never saw such fish-head luck. Why, 


with any sort of break you’d have had him 


‘ten-down!”’ 


“T know it,’’ Goodhue said. ‘Every hole 
it looked as if I had him. I couldn’t let 
down a second,” 
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Californias 


FAVORITE 


Outdoor Shoe 
Jor Men and women 


Send for interesting 
free Style Book of 
Outdoor Shoes 


You will be thoroughly 
pleased if you select your 
Outdoor Shoes from our 
Style Book. Western Out- 
door men and women— 
whether for sport or work— 
consider “Buckstrips’’ a nec- 
essary part of their equip- 
ment. We have had 65 years 
of experience in pleasing 
these Western folks. Our 
Style Book tells why each 
shoe is better for each sport 
or work, We have illus- 
trated many rugged 
styles for Men— 
trim, smart styles for 


Women. 


Men's > 
12” Storm Tan 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Patented 


4 
ss 


A 


“Buckstrips”” have exclusive patented features. 


‘tough. strip of leather is sewed around the vamp in 


moccasin style with strongest linen thread. Inside the 


| regular vamp is a firm, soft leather lining, making a 


double vamp. This doubles the wear and helps keep 
out dampness. The “Buckstrips” also hold the shoe 
inshape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. Un- 
usually good looking. Made only by us. 

Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are 
either chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin 
or lighter weight mahogany ‘“‘gloye-like” leather 
where water resistance is not desired. Each heel 
layer is one piece of solid leather. Our storm tan is 
not guaranteed waterproof, but it is as much so as a 
leather shoe can be made. Storm tan shoes are ex- 
cellent for skating, or for hard wear in heavy snows. 


Let us send you a pair 


Men's 7 inch heavy single sole storm tan $10.25 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole storm tan 12.75 
Men's 16 inch heavy double sole storm tan . 15.50 


Men's 7 inch heavy single sole “*glove-like’’ leather 9.25 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole ‘‘glove-like’’ leather 11.00 
Men's 1/4 inch heavy single sole ““glove-like’’ leather 12.00 


Women’s “Buckstrips” are 
trim, smart, and form fitting 


California’s women are outdoor 
f §=36women. In an outdoor shoe they 
demand smartness and style—but 
they also want rugged wear and 
comfort. They get these features in 
“*Buckstrips’’. Because ““Buck- 
strips’’ are form fitting, they give 
the final touch to an attractive out- 
door costume. Yet they are long- 
lasting, extremely comfortable, and 
popular with experienced sports- 
women. 


For light hiking or 
touring 


Women’s 12 inch “‘Glove- like’ 
leather #4) +),0-4, RPE $9.25 
Women's 15 inch “*Glove-like” 
582 StSt050 


leather 


For hunting, fishing or 
strenuous hiking 
Women’s 12 inch Storm 


Vane on) 2 3) $9.75 
Women's 15 
inch Storm 

Tan . $10.85 


® All women’s styles are 
made with single sole. 


Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect ‘‘Buckstrips’’ we 
will gladly fill your order, and if shoes are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 


Mail coupon today for our interesting Style Book 
of Outdoor Shoes 


STIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiii lili tiliiietiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiii iii ilili is 
Buckingham & Hecht, 
' 51 First Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me a copy of your new 
Style Book. 


Name___ 


Address 


TAPRCONROHOOOROSOORCEOHDEEDGORSGEUGHOREROSSSSECESHORCEERCORERECESRERERGRECRSTEGE 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


SOACCUDDEOOROEROAOERRaeeERaEaRS 


Pr 


REG U-S.PAT.OFF.TC.P-CO. 


essential of service, 


91 Bickford St. 


Tuomas G. PLanr Company, Makers 


THE SATURDAY 


One of many new styles is the 
“‘ Trieste,"’ shown in Log Cabin 
Brown Kangaroo Ooze, 
trimmed with the same shade 
of Kid. $8.50. 


America’s Best-known Brand 


Twentyfifth Year 


Presenting the New Fall Styles 
ELIGHTFULLY new, delectably fitting are the 


autumn styles now being shown at Queen Quality 
agencies, all moderately priced, yet meeting every 
requirement of fashion, every canon of beauty, every 
value and 
dealer’s address, together with an illustrated booklet 
of leading Queen Quality styles for women, misses and 
children will be sent free on request. 


satisfaction. Your 


Boston, Mass. 
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. 
New Faces 


“Caddy! Hand me that 


green-faced club.” 


—He’ll give you your brassie, if 
you carry a set of the new MAC- 
GREGOR Yardsmore Clubs. 


He can quickly differentiate your 
wooden clubs because each model 
has distinctively colored inserts. For 
instance, the Peerless design has 
white inserts for the driver; green 
and white for the brassie; red and 
white for the spoon. 

Made in three designs, as illustrated—all 
carrying the. Yardsmore Inlay—a highly 
resilient material; impervious to dampness; 


possessing the virtues of ivory and free from 
the defects of celluloid or other substitutes. 


Of course, you'll want to know all about 
these new clubs. Write today for the 
MACGREGOR Yardsmore Folder and our 
General Catalog. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


e Established 1829 


f 


Dayton, Ohio ag’ 


SS 


MACGREGOR 


YARDSMORE 


MACGREGOR 


YAROSMORE 


MACGREGOR 


YAROSMORE 


PEERLESS 
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“T noticed it,’ Mr. McWhinney rejoined. 
They lunched. In an hour they were at 
it again, and in the afternoon Hooper was 
wilder, with less form and more wholly void 
than in the morning. Such a performance 
had never been seen—but he was always 
there or thereabouts, forcing Goodhue to 
play all the golf he knew on every hole. If 
he had been calculating his play to force 
Goodhue to make a low medal score, it 
couldn’t have been done more efficiently. 
Why, on the sixth his drive was over on the 
steep bank of the trap away from the hole. 
There he made a fluke which was enough to 
drive the mildest and most courteous of 
golfers into a fit of rabies. Mr. Goodhue 
came close to the point where one takes a 
favorite club and breaks it over his knee. 
This was the shot: Mr. Hooper stood with 
his back to the hole. Obviously it was im- 
possible to play off such a lie onto the 
green, and it was evident he was trying to 
get his ball out on the opposite side of the 
trap. But—well, here’s what actually hap- 
pened, and is subject to verification: He 
whaled at the ball with all his strength— 
and, mind, he was facing away from the 
hole. Up went the ball, but did it drop in 
the rough far beyond the trap? It did not!: 
Most emphatically it did not! It went up 
in the air some hundred feet, curved back 
over Mr. Hooper’s head, and plunked down 
on the green within easy putting distance 
of the hole. Mr. Goodhue was so non- 
plused at this occurrence that he took three 
putts. Mr. Hooper holed his three for 
thirty dollars’ worth of holes. 

This all concede to Goodhue’s credit: He 
was a match player. His nerve held. He 
played as steadily and as doggedly after 
this as he had played before; but at the 
end of the eighteen he was out of pocket 
another hundred dollars, and had shot a 
medal score of seventy-seven. A seventy- 
eight and a seventy-seven in one day! 

It hurt his feelings to part with the 
money, but to contemplate what would 
happen to his precious handicap was worse. 
One thing was certain—he would not turn 
in the cards. But that was a vain reliance. 
MeWhinney had the scores. He saw Mc- 
Whinney ask Weevil to attest them, and 
saw them drop in the box maintained by 
the handicap committee for that purpose. 
Then he calculated.. His three low scores 
were what? A seventy-eight, a seventy- 
seven—and one other highly disagreeable 
eighty-five he had been forced to turn in at 
an earlier date. A cut in his handicap to 
somewhere around six or seven would be 
what would happen to him. 

Always he had insisted on playing his 
matches with rigid club handicaps. Now 


Sickly’s 


THE First DAY 


M&; SICKLY, acting under his doctor’s 
instructions, starts out to walk five miles 
every day. Upon emerging upon the street he 
is at once hailed by a friend in a car. 

FRIEND IN Car: Hey, Sickly, I’m going 
your way. 

SICKLY (weakly): Oh, thanks, no—I’m 
| walking for my health. 
FRIEND (sulkily): Car isn’t good enough 
for you, hey? All right if that’s the kind of 
a guy youare. (Angrily starts his car.) 

SICKLY (hastily): Your car’s fine. I really 
am walking for my health, but I’ll be glad 
| to go with you. (SICKLY rides all the way to 


| his office.) THE SECOND Day 


[Mr. SICKLY arises two hours earlier than 
usual. The NIGHT COPPER is still on the 
beat, eying Mr. SICKLY suspiciously. 
CopPER follows him. MR. SICKLY covers 
a block before a car draws up at the curb- 
ing beside him. In the car is MR. EARLY. 
There is a lot of fishing tackle in the car. 

Mr. EARLY: Where’s your car? Get in. 

I’ll give you a lift. 

Mr. SICKLY (firmly): I’m walking for my 
health. 
Mr. Earty: At this hour? 

(Mr. EARLY drives slowly away. Mr. SICKLY 
covers a half block briskly... He feels a tap 
on his shoulder. COPPER is behind him. 
CopPER: Why didn’t you ride with that 

guy, huh? 

Mr. SIckLy: I’m walking for my health— 
doctor’s orders. ; 

CopPrER: Oh, you are, huh? So early in 
the day, huh? Well, you hop on that street 
car or you'll get a ride for your health you 


won't like. See? 


Jeptemtias 


he would have to give anywhere fron 
to ten strokes to gentlemen with wh, 
was accustomed to playing on even: 
And the Gilpin Cup! When he tho 
that tournament and of the money - 
bet on its result, he all but reached ; 
to bite himself in the back. i 

He was a proud man, much inyol’ 
has been said, in maintaining hj 
respect. He issued from the sg} 
walked around to the lawn, and, ob; 
a crowd gathered on the practi) 
walked over to see what was De: 

“What’s up?”’ he asked Old Ma 
wright. 7 

“Oh, that trick-shot professional— 
his name—from Cuba or Honol 
some’eres is showin’ off. I met h 
before he gets away from here I’m, 
tell him about my hole in one,” 

But Mr. Goodhue had left hij 
denly —left with a sudden fear 
heart, a sudden apprehension as to 
violability of his self-respect. He g¢ 
a tee box to peer over the heads 
crowd, and there, in the center of 
shoe of pop-eyed golfers, stood Mr, } 
At that instant he was driving a 
the crystal of his watch! bi 

- Then someone spied Goodhue ar 
was cataclysmic hilarity. They sun 
him, led him forward. 

“Oh, Goodhue, come here! Sh 
Hooper how to stop a slice. How wii 
told him? Left foot forward and rig 
under. Say, old top, come on, g 
another lesson!” , 


heir to a lifetime of ridicule. y 
he be seen but that he would bedi 
out as the man who had shown 
the antipodal pro, how to stop ase 
Mr. Goodhue withdrew to the elih 
sought a desk, paper and envelope 
signed from that club. He could } 
it. Anyhow, thought he, it would ii 
to seek fresh fields and a more worlia 
handicap. 
It is related that he did not payis 
on the Gilpin Cup tournament. | 
not of imperishable record, but vl 
stantiated by rumor, that the meiy 
of the club gave a dinner to and 
Messrs. Weevil, Wills and Met 
with suitable trophies. These trop? 


[Mr. SICKLY hastens to do as sugile 
the way to his office. 


THE THIRD DAY 
[StcKLy rides all the way to his offu 


THE FourtH DAY 
[SICKLY rides all the way to his of 


THE FirtH DAY 
[SICKLY rides all the way to his offi. 


THE SixTH DAY 


[SICKLY starts walking to his offic 
half a block before a car draws? 
curbing. In the car is MR. € 

. neighbor. \ 
Nosgy: Say, Sickly, what’s alll 

I’ve been hearing about you—stt! 

walking early in the morning and 

ing to ride with your friends: >© 
right? No trouble at home? 
SICKLY (hastily): Everything $} 

Everything’s lovely. I’ll get nigh® 

won’t have to ask me twice. | 

(Mr. SICKLY climbs into the ca 

Nosy looks at him less suspicwir, 
Nosy: Well, you seemallright! 

I drop you? i 
SickLy: At end of that secon 
NosgEy: Here? : ae, 
SICKLY: Yes, thanks, this is ® 

I have some business to attend? 

a arranger to ni 

to be no way out of it. T is 

and everything. (He climbs oul)’ 

NoskEy drives off with suspre 

glances.) It’s no use. It can't 

tried my best, but Fate was agains 
shakes his head and feebly to 

dertaker’s office.) —FRANK H. 
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nment, contempt for patriotism, 
for civic pride—contempt for 
(erything, in fact, that decent peo- 
| as worthy of admiration. Wearied 
+f war, the Italians were apathetic 
¢tled, and presented a fertile field 
ywth of the malignant communist 


| ‘ed minorities of workmen in vari- 
cand towns in the north, by the use 
-arm methods and terrorization 
aeceeded in controlling the local 
jjand electing communist mayors 
yoned and encouraged any sort of 
é1 furthering socialist and commu- 
(ines. By 1920 the red flag was 


r nearly 2000 villages, towns and 
I had elected socialist mayors or 


yfor example, elected a socialist 
{nistration which promptly pro- 
wreck the city financially. It 
nidreds of socialists to the ranks of 
yes, until there was an employe 
ninety inhabitants. It made the 
4 ment into a red guard, the mem- 
\ich were each paid the very large 
5,000 lire a year in addition to 
their lodging, food and clothes. 
;municipal pensions to two and 
is the amount that they were in 
is, so that municipal employes 
dj) emselves severely in the effort to 
nlive on their pensions. They ran 
lie utility deep into debt, and in 
mmed the city into such a finan- 
¢hat years must elapse before it 
f> of the burden again. 


Noise and Tumult 


blic meetings were held in the 
the conservative element tried to 
s/ heard, the communists silenced 
i) noise, tumult and insults; and 
sthods were not efficacious they 
, dirks, empty bottles, bombs, 
ties and other lethal. bric-a-brac. 
dren were taught the elements of 
n in the public schools, and the 
fis and the crucifixes and the por- 
ae king were remoyed from the 


alist deputies who were returned 
ent used regulation communist 
vainst the other members. Spend- 
af noon in the Italian Chamber of 
gn 1919, 1920 or 1921 was like 
ig afternoon in the assembly hk<ll 
inne asylum. The perpetual tu- 
n(aproar kept up by the socialist 
EB ueng all proceedings to which 
ein any way opposed, or during 
e|)t to speak on the part of non- 
embers, was very like the roar 
jup by the cheering stand at a 
1 }me during exciting plays. The 
3 were further enlivened, as a 
s eral fist fights and by the use of 
* word in the Italian language. 
esting to note that the same tu- 
Intolerant tactics have been 
1 the socialist members recently 
a1 such large numbers to that 
9 |tra-parliamentary and tolerant 
{alm thought and undammed 
British Parliament. 
ene north of Italy was controlled 
le\ues and red unions, all of which 
*e from interference on the part 
0/2 and the government that they 
t {lin order to retain, consolidate 
at their control. Any attempt on 
‘(persons in authority to stop the 
a red unions in their program 


2 national destruction was met 
Y\y violence but also by strikes 
“ip communities, districts and 
) tire nation for days and weeks 


il," example, in Naples, some hotel 
*\ere arrested during a strike of 
‘union, all the workers of Naples 
‘| /mpathetic strike to show their 
“or the arrested ones. When the 
ai employes struck for higher 
yall sleeping cars were removed 
expresses, the union of sleeping- 
Tequested the railway unions 
eral railway strike for one 
ssake. This was done, and 


odgings in cities already greatly 
“i General railway strikes to 
; j tobation of the government's 
4 * part of the red railway unions 


thrown off their trains late at - 
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sometimes lasted for eight and ten days, 
during which time not a wheel turned on the 
railways and the entire business of Italy 
came to a standstill. Red unions of postal 
employes went on prolonged strikes and 
added to the gayety of the occasion by 
pouring sulphurie acid into the jammed 
letter boxes. Red unions of stevedores that 
controlled the loading of ships in Italian 
ports refused to remove cargoes or to load 
them, and further refused to allow anyone 
else to do it. Hotel employes in the largest 
Italian cities walked out on strikes with 
hardly an hour’s warning, leaving the 
guests to run frantically up and down the 
halls in search of someone to help them 
move their trunks. 

Italians who had emigrated to America 
years before, saved up a sizable bank roll 
and returned to Italy to spend their de- 
clining years in peace and prosperity spent 
most of their time warning Italians in 
America to stay where they were. 

“No matter to what part of Italy we 
go,’ they complained, ‘‘we find nothing 
but strikes, strikes, strikes. It is impossible 
to work; it is impossible to be at peace; 
the country is impossible.” 

In various cities, notably in Turin and 
Milan, the workers took over various large 
manufacturing plants and attempted to 
run them. These attempts always ended in 
disaster for the workmen, however; for no- 
body would buy the products of the fac- 
tories for fear of being unable to get a clear 
title to them; and since the workmen en- 
joyed no income, they were unable to buy 
new raw material—and nobody would give 
them credit. Consequently they were able 
to run the factories only so long as the raw 
material lasted. When that was gone they 
gave up the plants and went back to the 
ordinary life of.an ordinary Italian work- 
man—a few days of work followed by a few 
weeks of strikes. 

The red outbreaks and communist dis- 
orders were not limited to the cities and 
manufacturing centers. It is the dream of 
every Italian peasant to own his little piece 
of land instead of working the land for a 
landlord and taking 50 per cent of the crop. 
The communist agitators consequently 
found it easy to win them over to commu- 
nism by promising them that when Italy 
went communist the land would be turned 
over to them. When, however, the peas- 
ants had become communists the agitators 
realized with some agitation that if they 
carried out their promises they would have 
great numbers of little landowners on their 
hands, that landowners refuse to be social- 
ists and that they would then quit the 
communists and leave the agitators flat on 
their backs, so to speak. Consequently the 
agitators persuaded the red socialist leagues 
of peasants to take extreme measures against 
those who bought land. 


The Boycott System 


This became particularly virulent around 
Ferrara, where there are wide expanses of 
very fertile reclaimed marshland. The 
leagues declared boycotts against all per- 
sons who displeased them—against a son 
for taking the side of a boycotted father; 
against farmers who lifted their farm prod- 
uce onto their own carts instead of calling 
members of the porters’ codperatives to do 
it. A person who was boycotted could buy 
nothing; he could get no medical atten- 
tion; no medicines would be sold to him. 
If he tried to escape the boycott by moving 
to the next village, the boycott was passed 
along to the next sociatist league. 

Thesocialist provincial congress of Ferrara 
published a remarkable document which 
ingenuously exposed the soviet-inspired 
program that actuated the political activi- 
ties of all the red leagues and unions. 

“The socialist party,’’ declared this docu- 
ment, “shall participate in the electoral 
contest for the purpose of securing all mu- 
nicipal and provincial offices, and in order 
to control and paralyze all bourgeoisie pow- 
ers and state machinery, so that the advent 
of revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat may be hastened. 

“In order that these ends shall be at- 
tained, those who are elected shall con- 
stantly carry on an antidemocratic action 
by..infusing class warfare into the munici- 
palities so that the socialist administration 
shall be the administration of the proletariat 
against the possessing class; by seizing for 
the municipality all the functions of public 
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order; by creating municipal and regional 
proletarian militia; by developing and se- 
lecting the already existing proletarian 
militias and arming them; and finally by 
initiating a vast mass movement whose 
object shall be the replacing of the prefec- 
tures and parliament by central committees 
of independent socialist communes.” 

In the country districts the red peasant 
leagues—particularly around Bologna and 
Ferrara—practically ruined the land and 
wrecked the work of years. They started 
with the communist idea of ruining the 
capitalist, no matter how small, by destroy- 
ing all private ownership. The Italian peas- 
ant works the land and raises cattle on a 
fifty-fifty basis. The landowner provides 
the land, the peasant’s home, the tools and 
the seed; and the peasant gives his work. 
The profits are equally divided. Cattle are 
raised and marketed on the same basis. 

When the peasants went communists, 
however, they insisted through their leaders 
that all cattle should belong to the land- 
owners in entirety, and that the peasants 
should be paid cash for their share in them. 
The landowners, being trapped, agreed to 
this and paid over to the peasants one-half 
the value of the cattle. When the peasants 
had the money safely pouched, they re- 
fused to feed or water the cattle, and they 
also forcibly resisted the owners of the cat- 
tle when they attempted to feed them 
themselves, so that the cattle starved and 
died of thirst. 


A Minority Movement 


The red leagues and agricultural codper- 
atives furthermore controlled the harvesting 
machines. Having been told by commu- 
nist agitators that the land which they 
worked should belong to them, they seized 
estates and worked them. The harvesting 
machines were not permitted to be used on 
privately owned estates, with the result 
that the crops shriveled and died in the 
fields. 

Here then was a state of affairs under 
which no man had protection from the 
forces that stood for unemployment, waste 
and disorder; for license, class hatred and 
crime; for ignorance, brutality, corruption 
and antipatriotism. All that was evil in 
government was glorified; all that was 
good was flouted. Nitti, Prime Minister in 
1919, believed in giving the socialists every- 
thing for which they asked, in order to coax 
them over to his side. One of the things 
that he did at the behest of the socialists 
less than a year after the end of the war was 
to grant amnesties to the men who had de- 
serted from the army when the country 
was in danger, or who had fled to Switzer- 
land to escape military service. 

At the same time the socialists jeered the 
Italian flag when it appeared on the streets, 
and those who saluted it were occasionally 
beaten to death; while officers in uniform 
were so liable to insults, to stoning and to 
being spat upon in the industrial centers 
that they were first ordered to wear no side 
arms, for fear that they might shoot their 
insulters, and then ordered never to wear 
uniforms except when on active duty. The 
red unions of railway workers at times went 
so far as to refuse to run trains on which 
officers in uniform attempted to travel. 

When the government undertook to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of the Armistice 
with a victory parade and triumphal arches 
the socialists and communists raised an 
admonitory hand and let out a roar of pro- 
test. The government at once backed down 
apologetically, and there was no celebration 
of Armistice Day in Italy in 1919. 

Less than a month after the first anni- 
versary of the Armistice the socialist depu- 
ties in the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
indulged in a violent and hostile demonstra- 
tion against the king. 

All these things were highly complimen- 
tary, of course, to the millions of Italians 
who had fought through the bitter years of 
the war, as well as being a grateful memorial 
to the 500,000 Italians who had died in 
battle for their country. 

Not all the Italians who were enrolled in 
the socialist ranks were communists and 
Bolsheviks. They went into the Socialist 
Party for various reasons. Since they could 
look for no help from the police, the army 
or the government, they turned to the so- 
cialists because it seemed to be the popular 
way to turn—always a good reason where 
Italians are concerned—because it seemed 
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to them that a strong socialist government 
was better than no government at all, or 
because they couldn’t eat or exist without 
joining red codperatives and subscribing 
publicly to the communist ideals and pro- 
gram, or because they were bulldozed and 
driven into it by the communist agitators. 

The communist movement in Italy was 
essentially a minority movement, as it was 
in Russia and as it must always be in every 
country; but since it was a strongly or- 
ganized minority fighting for a genuine— 


| though a rotten—cause, it was able to 


overwhelm the apathetic and unorganized 
majority by its clamor and its strong-arm 
methods. 

It is probably true, however, that if the 
socialists and communists had at any time 


' in 1920 or 1921 possessed a strong leader, 


they would have been able to consolidate 
their widespread local triumphs and install 
a soviet government in Rome. Fortunately 
they had no such leader, Able brains are 
not frequently found in communist circles, 
for a mind must be warped in order to be- 
lieve in communism. The fact that many 
of those who marched under the socialist 
banners were not socialists at all helps to 
aapeee some of the things that happened 
ater. 

From the very end of the war there were 
little stirrings of rage and indignation in 
various parts of Northern Italy at the chaos, 
crime and corruption that followed in the 
train of the red unions and red leagues and 
red codperatives and communist agitators. 
Here and there a few decent. youngsters 
gave up all idea of waiting for an impotent 
government to right their wrongs, and said 
to each other, ‘Here! We can’t go on like 
this!’’. Thereupon they would get out their 
shotguns and their revolvers and meet 
strong-arm methods with strong-arm meth- 
ods. Since they were invariably seething 
with fury at communist actions and fighting 
for what they knew to be right, they could 
usually dispose of a crowd of communists 
that outnumbered them five to one. 

This was the origin of what came to be 
known as the Fascisti movement; and the 
earliest evidences of it were up around 
Bologna and Ferrara, where the communis- 
tic peasant organization refused to feed 
and water the landowners’ cattle, and also 
used force to prevent the landowners from 
feeding them. When this happened, the 
landowners and their sons unlimbered their 
fowling pieces, went out in little bands of 
eight and ten and fifteen men, perforated 
the socialistic peasants with large quanti- 
ties of Number Two shot, and then carried 
food and water to the cattle that the peas- 
ants wished to see die of starvation and 
thirst. 

The person who dramatized the Fas- 
cisti movement for the Italian people, and 
organized it and sent it flaming through 
Italy from the Alps to Sicily and from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and de- 
veloped it to a point where it was able to 
make socialism and communism and dema- 
gogy and cowardly politics hunt cover in 
the nearest drain pipe, was Benito Mus- 
solini, stonemason, day laborer, erstwhile 
socialist, soldier and editor. 


The Son of a Blacksmith 


Mussolini is the son of a blacksmith who 
was an ardent socialist, and was born July 
29, 1883. At the age of nine he was sent to 
the college of the Salesian Fathers at 
Faenza, and at the age of fifteen he was 
guilty of writing a controversial article and 
several sonnets. At the Forli Normal 
School he obtained a diploma. entitling 
him to teach school; and when he was 
twenty years old he ran for parliament in 
his home district on the socialist ticket. He 
was severely defeated by a wealthy oppo- 
nent, and showed his passionate Italian 
displeasure by picking up a rock and 
bouncing it against a ballot box, completely 
wrecking it. For this act of lawlessness the 
police tried to lay hands on young Mus- 
solini and cast him into the local bastile; 
but he frustrated them by taking a quick 
run up to Switzerland. : 

In 1906 he worked in Lugano as a car- 
penter; and later he went to Lausanne, 
where he assisted in ditch-digging opera- 
tions during part of the day and attended 
classes at the university during the rest of 
the time. For his work he was given a 
degree as professor of French. 

He then went back to Italy and wrote 
revolutionary articles for various news- 
papers, and generally behaved in a grouchy, 
antimilitaristic, rebellious manner: He 
organized socialist clubs and edited socialist 
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s 
newspapers and acted as the lead 
lent socialists wherever he went, — 
socialist congress in Modena, in 1{ 
forced the party to throw out 
Bissolati, Bonomi and Podrecca 
being sufficiently violent in their sq 
Bissolati and Bonomi later be 
Ministers of Italy, while Podrecea 
tured recently in America, being n 
of Mussolini’s staunchest supporte 
then became the editor of Avanti, a. 
socialistic paper, and was a yery 
boiled egg, going around collarlegs g 
fur cap to show that he was one 
masses. , oF 

When the war broke out, Muss 
fused to support the socialists j 
pacifist resolutions and their dema 
neutrality. The party, frantically 
expelled him, whereupon he foun 
paper Popolo d’Italia and began to 
for Italian intervention in the wa 
paper gained a very large cireulati 
is generally credited with having 
great deal toward bringing Italy ir 
side of the Allies. In 1915 he me 
front as a private, and was later 
corporal. His commanding gen¢ 
stated that there was some hesiti 
the time over giving him a corpo 
thority because of his record as as 
He was severely wounded. by | 
shrapnel and invalided out of th 
whereupon he again took up his ' 
the Popolo d’Italia, steadily preach 
socialism, until out of his preacj 
evolved the Fascisti movement, — 


A Dramatie Cause 


Fascism wasn’t started by_ 
properly speaking. It was larg ely 
mind, and it started by itself, ti 
opposite of wild ideas, of lawlessne, 
justice, of cowardice, of treason, ((¢ 
of class warfare, of special privile; 
it represented square dealing, pili 
and common sense—particularly |e 
of common sense that saw whail 
to be done and then went ahead a! 
without hedging, dodging or delay) 

Italy, from ancient times dow 
present day, has been a collection! 
ets, each pocket filled with 
viewed the inhabitants of the o 
with a certain amount of sus 
or contempt. In the old days 
cities were frequently independer! 
lies which maintained navies and 11 
fleets and fought bitterly against eait 
while the inland cities supporte/a 
which sallied forth from behind tlit 
elated walls at frequent interls 
fought violently against any othert 
owned a cathedral worth looting 
man worth robbing. A little 
enmity and pride of locality st 
even in towns whose argosies 0: 
the seven seas, but whose mode 
maintained by two or t 
poverty-stricken little tradesmen 
ers in ancient and odorous build 
ing precariously to sun-baked 
social theory isn’t enough to e 
people. A cause must be dramiz 
them in order to make them move ig 

At the end of the war an attip 
made by what might chave be. | 
Italy’s best citizens to create 
tional spirit. They recognize 
had been the great internation 
the conference table—that oth 
had rudely taken away her eand, 
a word of apology—that German 
Italian banks had_ prevented 
amount of ammunition from 
Italian armies—that soviet 1 
ripping the country to pieces; 
started the Nazionalista Party 
to unite all good citizens im 
Italian interests. Unfortunate 
tlemen were quite law-abiding, 
expected to overthrow Italy’s in 
mies by talking about them fr 
politely, and telling the govel 
they wanted, and voting against” 
munists in a calm and orde1 A 
Communists, however, are rouglt 
the saying goes, and don’t re: 
cumb to this sort of treatment. 
zionalistas meant well, and th 
crowd with them; but they 
stocking crowd and they lacke 
force that has come to 
punch. They were very d 
tize—about as difficult as a 

Early in 1919, however, 
lini saw the angry outb 
owners against the commu 
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| Northern Italy, and he proceeded 
_aname and a character to that 
r sort of direct, vivid, common- 
jion. He took the name from one 
+ been coined by Gabriele d’Annun- 
+et-aviator who occupied Fiume— 
, derived from the Latin fasces, 
v3 the ax surrounded by the bundle 
{that was carried by the lictors of 
{tome in token of the state’s au- 
9 execute criminals and to whip 
jrs. Fasci, then, were the little 
|} young men who undertook to 
je communist power that was 
i Italy, and the Fascisti were the 
| members of those groups. He 
Jn a uniform and a salute and a 
sorganization and an oath and a 
Y and a battle song—all of them 
and dramatic and_ picturesque. 
ings, like the program of the Fas- 
it come all at once, but gradually, 
/rement grew and gained strength. 
a for the salute also came from 
l)d’Annunzio, who had taught his 
use the ancient salute of the 
,gionaries when he occupied and 
We This salute was given by 


the right arm straight ahead, 
UG: ery, “Eja, Eja, Alala!’’ was 


bove the level of the eyes. The 
t Greek cry that had been used 
talian Flying Corps during the 
it D’Annunzio’s suggestion. One 


ily, is the picture of publicity- 
YAnnunzio, sitting morose and 
ein his home at Lake Garda, while 
stalks grandly ahead in the glare 
nelight, utilizing D’Annunzio’s 
m getting the credit for them. 


ing Would-Be Martyrs 


nitary organization finally adopted 
scisti was the organization of the 
‘oman armies. There are two 
eljses—principal, or first-line com- 
sjrho wear the black shirt; and 
(reserves. The smallest military 
» Fascisti is the squadra of eight 
‘fifteen men—any small number. 
s(adre make a manipolo, which is 
mid by a decurion. Three mani- 
a centuria, which is commanded 
rion. Three centurie make a co- 
tie head of which is a seniore, or co- 
mander. From three to six cohorts 
ajzion, which is commanded by a 
‘nd the same number of legions 
2\ioup of legions, over which is a 
cjmander. Italy is divided into 
Zies, and all the legions in each 
render the command of an inspec- 
. At the head of the entire Fas- 
‘Ty organization is the supreme 
y)mmand, consisting of three chiefs 
‘tary secretary. This organiza- 
ovver, was not perfected for nearly 
a after the movement had been 
tarted by Mussolini on March 
In the beginning the movement 
ecierely of a few determined hand- 
‘ng men equipped with a name, 
1a makeshift uniform. 
917 program of Mussolini and the 
i |iscisti was to stop the ruinous 
i 2 communists by the quickest 
loi direct methods that could be 


0 inal Fascisti uniform consisted 
a shirt, worn with any sort of 
Then the early Fascisti took off 
a they were in uniform. When 

Hiem on again they were dressed 
8; of informal function; for black 
ia been popular with Italians for 
b€ use they are cheap and because 
pt show dirt. Later, as Mussolini 

Z the movement, the uniform 
0 ‘clude a black fez with a small 
en it, or a black trench helmet, 


ality breeches worn with black 

PU les, 

‘cisti oath is on record in the 
io} of the Fascisti Party, these 
chy aving been approved by the 
* /Sdsti Militia,” read the regula- 
iin the service of God and of 
an its members are bound by the 
"Bath: ‘In the name of God and 
: ex the name of all those who 
, jut of the greatness of Italy, I 
wv ote myself wholly and forever 
velfare,’”” 

.‘ations further add that ‘‘the 


aman recognizes only his 
mis only right to perform and 


afeatures of the Fascistimovement, 
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enjoy it,’ and that he “must not tolerate 
impure, unworthy and treacherous per- 
sons.”’ 

Some of the very earliest of the Fascisti 
squads were composed of ex-officers of the 
Arditi, as the Italian storm troops were 
called during the war. The Arditi were very 
tough propositions, indeed, and were used 
only to capture trenches—almost never to 
hold them after they were captured. They 
were among the fightingest, as one might 
say, persons that one could wish to see. 
Their only arms were hand grenades and 
knives long enough to reach all the way 
through the fattest enemy in the opposing 
armies; and when they weren’t engaged in 
fighting, they were frequently found tossing 
hand grenades around among themselves 
in a spirit of light-hearted play. Arditi 
officers, therefore, having been obliged to 
control these young men, were a particu- 
larly two-fisted lot; and whenever they 
donned their black shirts and went out 
to make a business call on a crowd of 
communists the air was sure to be full of 
floating fur for days afterward. These 
ex-Arditi adopted for the official song of 
the Fascisti the song that the Arditi used 
to sing when they marched into battle—a 
lilting, rollicking, you-be-damned song 
called Giovinezza or Youth. The words 
were changed a trifle from those that were 
used during the war; and the chorus ran: 


Giovinezza, giovinezza, 
Primavera di bellezza 

Vel Fascismo e la salvezza 
Della nostra libertad. 


Which may be literally translated: 


Youth, youth, 
Springtime of beauty ; 
Fascismo is the salvation 
Of our liberty. 


The communists, it might be remarked 
in passing, grew to dread this song as they 
grew to dread the laughter of the crowd or 
the. castor-oil cure, which was the wicked- 
est punishment ever devised for the total 
confounding of would-be martyrs. 

And so on March 25, 1919, when Mus- 
solini started the Fascisti movement in 
Milan with fifty-three of his friends and 
coworkers, it was pitifully small; and the 
communist movement against which it 
was directed was terribly strong. The com- 
munists and the socialists practically con- 
trolled Italy. The government was afraid 
of them. The people were in despair at 
their arrogance, at the wildness of their de- 
mands, and at the wreck they were making 
of the country. Italy’s money was growing 
more worthless month by month. Prop- 
erty values were declining. Patriotism 
seemed to have vanished. Idleness, graft, 
corruption and destruction were supreme. 
The entire atmosphere of Italy was one of 
depression, gloom and hopelessness. Every- 
one’s nerves were on edge. Panics started in 
theaters and in crowds for no reason at 
all. The people had confidence in nobody 
and faith in nothing. 


A Natural-Born Leader 


Here and there in the sea of communism, 
during the spring of 1919, the Black Shirts 
started little whirlpools of revolt. The 
nerve of the early Fascisti was as cold and 
as hard as nerve ever comes. They made no 
effort whatever to conceal their identity; 
and when not wearing their black shirts in 
active engagements with the communists, 
they wore in their coat lapels the Fascisti 
button—a red, white and green oval with 
a tiny gold fasces raised in the center. 

Most of the Fascisti fighting in 1919 and 
1920 was done against the red peasant co- 
operatives and their efforts to ruin land- 
owners’ crops and livestock. Nobody took 
them seriously. The communists were con- 
temptuous of them, telling everyone that 
the movement was a czarist conspiracy to 
bring Italy more firmly under the yoke of 
capitalism. The Italians who were strongly 
in favor of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment were bitter against them because 
Mussolini’s early hazy program. talked 
loosely of making Italy into a republic. 
The liberal Italians thought of them as 
being extreme reactionaries. Even the 
Fascisti fight against communism, in the 
first two years of the movement, was di- 
luted by its devotion to D’Annunzio’s oc- 
cupation of Fiume and his defiance of the 
Italian Government. Half of Mussolini’s 
activity was concentrated on shouting for 
D’Annunzio during those two years, and 
that issue was not sufficiently important or 
dramatic to arouse Italy’s imagination. 
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4 lgair Heaters are made for | 
& ceiling or floor installations. 


ILGAIR 


Each Ilgair Unit con- 
stitutes a separate 
heater or cabinet, en- 
closing an Ilg Self- 
Cooled Motor Propel- 
ler Fan and a series of 
heating coils which are 
supplied with steam or 
hot water. In warm 
weather Ilgair Unit 
Heaters can be used 
for cooling by re-cir- 
culating air without 
heat. 


Write for comprehen- 
sive illustrated litera- 
ture. Layouts and esti- 
mates will be submitted 
without obligation thru 
our nearest branch office 
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UNIT HEATERS 


Raise Temperature 40° in 19% Minutes 
ME. Edmunds, manager of the Denver & Interurban 


ailway says—“‘by actual test the ILGAIR Unit Heaters, 
recently installed in our new building, raised the temperature 
from below freezing to 70° in exactly 1914 minutes.” 


This is an example of how Ilgair Unit Heaters quick- 
ly distribute the heat waves over a maximum area. And as most 
industrial plants operate but 8 hours out of 24, this Ilgair method 
of heating means a big saving in fuel during the over night shut 
down, enabling you to drop to a low temperature at night and 
promptly return to a comfortable temperature in the morning. 


In practising economy and seeking an efficient and 
flexible method of heating, over 400 representative concerns have 
installed some four thousand different Ilgair Unit Heaters. The 
Morton Salt Company operate 50—Ford Motor Company use 
200—Montgomery Ward & Company 45—Brunswick-Balke 18 
Case Plow Works 31. 


7 lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
a Ve, 2856 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, I11. 
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GEO. McCARTER 


George McCarter found it to his advantage 
to leave his position, which he held for 25 years 
as clothing and furnishing goods buyer for one 
of the finest stores in Kansas, to take up the 
work of selling J. B. Simpson made to measure 
suits and overcoats. He writes: ‘‘That was 
the best move I ever made. Now I am no 
longer dependent ona salary. My time is my 
own: the more I work, the more I earn. My 
business is growing steadily and my earnings 
getting bigger and bigger. I made $63.00 yes- 
terday, $32.50 so far today, $232.00 last week. 
How’s that?’’ And in another letter he wrote, 
“Thanks to you, Simpson, and the marvelous 
values you give, I'll have $4000 saved this year 
over and above my living. I don’t understand 
how you give such big values, but as long as 
you do I’m satisfied. The best part of all is 
that you're getting better all the time.” 


The opportunity to get into the big money 
class is open to every sincere, earnest man who 
is industrious and willing to put in as much 
time working for himself as he would put in 
when working for others. J. B. Simpson suits 
and overcoats are such wonderful values and 
give such universal satisfaction that big money 
can be made right from the start. Irving Golde 
made $793.00 the first six weeks; and now, 
nearly a year later, is going bigger than ever. 
E. Schmitz, a former retail clothing salesman, 
made $475.00 the first four weeks. Wm. Gar- 
den had no trouble in making $946.00 the first 
two months, and now nearly two years later is 
more enthusiastic than ever. Scores of men 
are making big money with Simpson, for Simp- 
son’s all wool suits and overcoats tailored to 
order for $31.50 are without a doubt the great- 
est values ever known. In many cases just to 
show the cloth, and mention the price is enough 
to get the order. 


Your Simpson business is one that will grow 
and grow, for our clothes give satisfaction; 
they keep their shape and color; they are all 
wool thru and thru; they are tailored to order 
and fit perfectly; they are honestly made and 
give long wear. Our customers repeat: they 
order again and again. A famous architect in 
Kansas City writes: ‘‘Send your representa- 


“T Made $6322 Yesterday, $3252 
Today, $23200 Last Week. Business 


Bigger All The Time.” 


—GEO. McCARTER. 


tive. I want three or four more suits.’’ One of 
the most famous surgeons in Chicago has just 
ordered his 27th Simpson suit. Rich men who 
can pay big prices are proud to wear Simpson 
suits and overcoats, for the quality satisfies. 


If you want to get into the big money class, 
mail the attached coupon for full information 
and application blank. No selling or tailoring 
experience is needed. If you are a man of good 
character, honest and industrious, we will teach 
you. We furnish full selling equipment of 6x9 
cloth samples of fine all wool serges, worsteds, 
tweeds, cassimeres, whipcords, etc., in weights 
up to 18 oz. and a wonderful assortment of 
overcoatings. If you have an average educa- 
tion, we can teach you to take perfect measures; 
we guarantee perfect fits. Mail coupon, or if 
located in any of the following cities, call. 


CHICAGO 843 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK 19 West 34th Street 
DETROIT 1550 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 114 Grand Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 1108 Nicollet Avenue 


COUPON 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 831 W. Adams St. 
Dept. 602, Chicago, III. 


Please send me application blank and full in- 
formation about the opportunity you offer sales- 
men. 


Name_ 


Street__ a 


Postoffice _State. 


Territory Preferred__ ‘ 


We have sales representatives in a thousand 
communities. If you are not interested in be- 
coming a salesman, but would like to see our 
samples of all wool suits and overcoats at $31.50, 
put cross in square. No obligation, of EY 
course. 
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BOXED WRITING PAPER 


The gift of Boxed Writing Paper is welcomed, 
not only for its charming combination of beauty, 
vogue and utility, but because it says ‘write’, 
and thereby adds fuel to the flame of friendship. 


You will find it easy to select the style or size 
that is most appropriate, for your dealer has an- 
ticipated your Christmas requirements in varie- 
ties ranging from the prettily decorated note paper 
for children to the elaborate writing cabinets. 


Fine Stationery Manufacturers Association 


American Fashioners of Proper Paper 
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Just Pour st in ond, Brush it Flat.” 


Patching your roof is not enough—you can do better. 
It is true you can stop existing leaks with Stormtight, 
but a patched roof is likely to develop new leaks. 


Therefore, cover all your roof with a coating of Storm- 
tight and it will be leakproof for years. 


No More Leaky Roofs 


Stormtight comes ready to apply and anyone can pour it on 
and brush it flat. Treat bad spots with Plastic Stormtight and 
brush the Liquid over all. Prepare now for the rains and snows. 
Colors: black, maroon, light red and green. It decorates and 
protects old and new roofs. 

In gallons and up to 60-gallon drums. 

Buy of your dealer or send us this coupon. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pacific Coast Office, San Francisco 
This COUPON Will Stop Every Leak In Your Roof—Just Sign and Mail 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me your booklet “Leakproof Roofs” including testimonials covering 
years. 
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That is the reason why the Fascisti move- 
ment was practically unknown during its 
first two years of life. In Rome, and 
through the entire southern half of the 
Italian peninsula, prior to April or May, 
1921, Mussolini and the Fascisti had 
scarcely been heard of. 

This fact, incidentally, brings out an in- 
teresting point in Mussolini’s career which 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by 
his enthusiastic followers and his many 
biographers. He is a picturesque figure and 
a strong man; but his first impulses have 
frequently been worthless, and have had 
to be discarded after the proper advisers 
have had access to him. He was the most 
rabid of socialists, but finally became an 
antisocialist; he passionately advocated a 
republican form of government, and then 
turned around and became a strong royal- 
ist; he roared for D’Annunzio and an Ital- 
ian Fiume for months, and then developed 
a clamlike silence on those subjects and 
dropped them as he would have dropped a 
red-hot baseball. 

In spite of his many changes, there has 
never been a word uttered against his abso- 
lute sincerity and honesty. Whatever the 
cause on which he is embarked, he is a 
natural-born leader anda gluttonous worker. 
He has a natural leaning toward good ad- 
visers; and as he has gone higher and higher 
in his career from stonemason to Prime 
Minister, he has had access to better and 
better advisers. Hence the improvement 
in his views. 


The Faith of a People 


Investigators for other governments, tak- 
ing note of the strength of the Fascisti from 
time to time, reported that soon after the 
foundation of the movement in 1919 there 
were twenty-two groups, or camps. A 
little over a year later there were 800 
groups. Mussolini’s strength may be 
gauged from the fact that when he ran for 
the Chamber of Deputies in his home dis- 
trict of Milan against the celebrated Turati 
in the spring of 1919, he polled only about 
5000 votes against Turati’s 100,000. 

Early in 1921, however, with the com- 
munists growing daily stronger and stronger, 
the great stroke in the dramatization of the 
Fascisti movement took place. General 
Gandolfo, the Marchese Perrone and 
a twenty-seven-year-old military genius 
named Italo Balbo, who had never risen 
above the rank of lieutenant during the 
war, perfected the plans for welding the 
Fascisti into a strongly centralized military 
organization on the basis already outlined. 
For nearly two years they had been scat- 
tered units, working as individuals in the 
dark. Now they became parts of a big 
machine, subject to the strictest of military 
discipline, and working with the knowledge 
that if the odds were too great for them, the 
rest of the organization would come to 
their assistance. Such side shows as D’An- 
nunzio and Fiume were cast aside and every 
effort was concentrated on the communists. 
Money was raised from landowners, manu- 
facturers and business men, arms and motor 
trucks were purchased, and with the added 
strength that went with excellent military 
organization, the Fascisti turned from the 
raising of little whirlwinds to the raising of 
a cyclone. They began to send out punitive 
expeditions to clean up and capture red 
towns and cities; and the romantic spec- 
tacle that was presented by these reckless 
and picturesque fighters captured the Ital- 
ian imagination, while their successes 
brought crowds of followers behind Musso- 
lini’s standard, so that the movement grew 
by leaps and bounds. 

Workmen and peasants who had been 
lukewarm and forced marchers in the ranks 
of communism deserted the red leagues and 
red unions, first in scattered handfuls and 
then in great blocks. Late 1921, according 
to reliable documents, saw 2200 Fascisti 
groups, or camps, in Northern Italy, with 
320,000 Fascisti enrolled as members and 
about 1,000,000 sympathizers. In the spring 
elections of 1921, Mussolini, running again 
for the Chamber of Deputies in the same 
district where he had been defeated 100,000 
to 5000 two years before, was handily 
elected, and went to parliament in Rome at 
the head of a delegation of thirty-two 
Fascisti deputies. 

The objects and the methods of the Fas- 
cisti were giving back to the Italian people 
their faith that a force for decent govern- 
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ment actually existed. Carlyle, in his 

French Revolution, commented adequately 

on the influence of faith on a people. 
“Seldom,” said he, ‘‘do we find that a 


- 


whole people can be said to have an 
at all, except in things that it can 
handle. Whensoever it gets any 
its history becomes spirit-stirring, 
worthy.” Ad 
What the Fascisti did to the comr 
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recent organization in America of th 
Fascisti Alliance of North Ameri 
protect American labor and the Un 
Italian Workmen in particular, ag 
spread of Fascism in America.” a 
man of this organization, which cla 
represent 150,000 unionists of East) 
ies, was Arturo Giovanitti, general 
izer of the International Garment 
of America, as well as prominent I,J 
and organizer of the great Lawrence 
some years ago. s. 
Whenever a strike broke out ina 
ern Italian town, and the inhabitan 
town were deprived of transportatic 
and food, as they so often were, the |g 
would assemble at their meeting 
march to the town, operate whatey 
lic services had been affected by thit 
beat up or shoot any communists 4} 
posed them with active resistancee, al 
Fascisti squads into the country i) 
lorries to round up peasants with §) 
haul them into town and force tl 
the supplies to the hungry town; 
fair prices. » | 
The red tram unions had a pe 
habit of encouraging their members | 
to stop trams for all would-be pa: 
whose clothes showed that they dil 
long to the laboring class. T 1e 
broke this up by putting Fascist’ 
front platforms of the cars. Whi 
ductor refused to stop for a whi 
passenger, the silent observer on t} 
platform clouted him briskly over ' 
with a large, heavy stick. After 
this, the conductors stopped thei 
the signal of white-collar passeng 
such energy that they almost 
wheels off the cars. - if 


. 
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4 
Fascisti M ethods 


The Fascisti, of course, were ne 
men. They were frequently shot apr 
down in the streets, or beaten upnt 
dead or nearly dead. Whenever ‘is 
pened, the Fascisti took into tr 
hands the law that the governm«é 
not or dared not enforce, and 
manhandled a corresponding— 
sionally greater—number of 
leaders. - 

A typical case of this sort may ?) 
in an exploit of Cesare Rossi, a 11 
broad-shouldered, red-bearded il 
gineer from Fano, a little towr0l 
Adriatic. Rossi is the man wl/s 
quently captured the city of Ancla 
the communists with thirty-two 
Ordinarily Rossi is a quiet, amiable? 
gentleman of very peaceful te 
but when his angry passions rise, lis 
is popularly known as a hellion. fs 

One evening Rossi of Fano set ut 
five other Fascisti in an autom 
augurate a new Fascisti section | 
hill town in the Apennines. AS’ 
through a town called Gubbio 0 
to their destination, a crowd of 
nists saw their black shirts and ré) 
get them as they came back. So 
a barricade just beyond a hairp: 
the outskirts of Gubbio, and W 


shop and got out to stock up. 
munists, fearing that the mach 
not proceed, sent a part of their 
from behind the barricade to a? 
Fascisti. Two of the Fascist 
before they knew what ha 
When Rossi came out of the to 
and saw two of his comrades on 
he swung so hard on the neares 

nist that he fractured his skul. 7 
worried a pair of revolvers. 
trousers pockets and ventilated sit’ 
while his companions were act 
four others. As he was pat 
wounded Fascisti into the mach’ 
warned him that other comm 

waiting behind the barrica 
in the road. Rossi drove th 
a long flight of stone ste 
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|; place, and so entirely escaped 
, the road where the barricade 
ouilt. After this exploit Rossi 
{f up to the police and was lodged 
Jive months, waiting trial. Very 
Zascisti, however, took the trou- 
| themselves up when they had 
| afew communists. 

Hices that the early Fascisti took 
jious. In Perugia, for example, 
wo celebrated Fascisti squadre, 
yatissima, or Most Desperate, 
jatana, which name speaks for 
4igia was full of red-hot commu- 
(90th the Disperatissima and the 
e constantly engaged in guerilla 
¢hthem. There were only about 


(ti and all wholly reckless; and 
y2very communist in Perugia 
istantly for their blood. They 
\lked with death. 

«1 of the Disperatissima was a 


hi Mussolini’s government. One 
jen returning to his home alone, 


i‘as waylaid by communists and 


; They 
; beaten me and I would have 


what did you do?” ask Augus- 
1s, gaping at him goggle-eyed. 
t)uld t do,’”’ asks Augustini,with 
in shrug, “except walk straight 


dked straight on. Two-fisted 
nearly Fascisti. 
eopular diversion with the Fas- 
{ourn the Camera del Lavoro, or 
rt Work, in localities where the 
is and socialists had been guilty 
giieir own fool laws and regula- 
the laws and regulations of the 
el .6 é 
‘e{taly these wrong-headed and 
si) minorities had disregarded 
“ laws for years, had burned 
sdnd torn down, had stuffed the 
ox.nd stifled the attempts of the 
+ element to be heard, had dis- 
2 army and the police, and 
: king and the Italian flag and 
ain defiance of a timid govern- 
en, the Fascisti turned upon 
‘hem a little of their own medi- 


spirit is visible in America 
‘lini is raucously charged with 
atarson, and also in a manifesto 
sied by the Central Executive 
if the Workers’ Party of Amer- 
¢ Down With Imperialism and 
; ealls on the workingmen of 
te States ‘‘to assemble every- 
in remendous protest meetings 


* 


ini national reaction and Fascism 


veil array of international im- 
n; the international communist 


fa eS a certain point, or have no 
t The Fascisti weren’t the ene- 
«men, but the friends of the 
wt by reéstablishing order they 
om the idleness, chaos and 
ere being brought on them by 
nae stupidity of their per- 


sti used violence where vio- 
tly needed; but some of 
ctive weapons were essen- 
_ Instead of behaving in 
d-boiled manner to the 
‘hey very frequently had 
a politeness and a sar- 
at would have done credit 
amily or Old Man Machia- 
est instruments was, like 
ons, discovered by acci- 
int and youthful Fascisti 
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leader, Italo Balbo, was going about his 
business one evening when he encountered 
a squad of Fascisti swinging down the 
street. Out of curiosity he asked who they 
were after, and they named a communist 
agitator who had been doing altogether 
too much bellowing and ranting for the 
general good. 

“What are you going to do to him?” 
asked Balbo. ‘Oh,’ said the leader, ‘we 
shall not kill him. We shall only beat him 
a little.’ 

“But,”’ objected Balbo, “he is too old 
to beat.” 

“Then what can we do?” asked the 
squad leader. Balbo shrugged his shoul- 


ers. 

“T think,” said he, “that your man is a 
little sick. What he needs is a dose of cas- 
tor oil.” 

And then, laughing in his careless man- 
ner, Balbo went on about his business. 

The squad leader solemnly turned this 
over in his mind, and then led his squad to 
an apothecary’s and invested in a quart of 
castor oil. Half an hour later the com- 
munist bellower was called on by a squad 
of Black Shirts. 

“Will you kindly drink this for your 
sins?’”’ asked the leader politely, as he prof- 
fered the gentleman the full quart. 

The gentleman promptly emitted a tor- 
rent of Italian, signifying that he would 
not. The leader sighed deeply, drew a re- 
volver from his belt and cocked it noisily. 
The communist then accepted the castor 
oil and drank it with many a heartfelt 
groan. When he again emerged from his 
home after a lapse of three days, buckling 
slightly at the knees, not even his nearest 
and dearest friends were able to keep the 
pleasure from their voices as they inquired 
concerning the state of his health; and the 
politely expressed hope on the part of the 
Fascisti that he would not be afflicted with 
a recurrence of the malady had a pregnant 
effect on him. 


The Four Great Red Centers 


The castor-oil cure was administered 
for distributing communist propaganda, 
openly insulting the king, treating sol- 
diers offensively, refusing to salute the na- 
tional colors, displaying the red flag or 
singing the communist song. At times it 
was used as a cure for drunkenness and 
immorality. Prominent communists who 
received the treatment were frequently 
ridden up and down the main streets of 
their native cities in motor lorries with 
signs calling the attention of the populace 
to the fact that they had just taken the oil 
cure. No man can be a martyr because he 
has had a quart of castor oil forced down 
his throat. The very thought of such a 
thing brings a sort of delight, rather than 
pity, to those who hear of it. The commu- 
nists wilted perceptibly under the oil treat- 
ment. 

Other flagrant and noisy communists 
were captured, their heads were shaved, 
and the Italian flag was painted on the 
glistening tops. This treatment, too, was 
excessively annoying to the communist 
brotherhood; for a man whose head has 
been shaved and who bears the remnants 
of an Italian flag on the apex of his cranial 
dome cannot enlist the wholly serious and 
sympathetic attention of his hearers, no 
matter how much their views may coincide 
with his. Even such a dignified person as a 
United States senator, if deprived of his 
luxuriant senatorial thatch and decorated, 
in its place, with a painted American flag, 
would probably be unable to rise on the 
floor of the Senate and demand asinine leg- 
islation without causing the galleries and 
even many of his most courteous colleagues 
to burst into screams of merry laughter. 
An Italian communist who had damned the 
army and screamed for internationalism 
was shaved and painted and led through the 
streets of Rome by three Fascisti, one of 
whom held over the offender’s head a plac- 
ard reading, “‘Day by day in every way I 
grow more and more patriotic!”” The mere 
words “day by day” shouted at him now 
cause him to grow speechless and froth at 
the mouth. 

By means of the oil treatment, the shave 
cure, or threats of administering one or 
both, the Fascisti forced the resignation of 
more than 500 communist mayors in one 
year’s time. 

Fights and punitive expeditions were 
taking place daily throughout 1921. There 
were big fights and frequent fights between 
the Fascisti and the communists in Flor- 
ence, Parma, Rimini, Ferrara, Bologna and 
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many other cities. Ten cohorts, for ex- 
ample, marched 100 miles in great heat 
to attend the Dante festival in Ravenna 
in September, 1921. 


iation the Fascisti bumped off a few commu- 
nists and destroyed all the communist clubs 
in town. At a town called Prato, near 
Florence, a Fascisti leader was seriously 
wounded by the communists; and by way 
of reprisal the Fascisti clubbed scores of 
communists half to death and burned two 
buildings occupied as communist head- 
quarters. They further swore that if their 


leader died they would raze the town to 


the ground. One of the peculiar and un- 


92 The communists | 
ambushed them, killing many; and in retal- | 


usual features of Mussolini and his fol- | 


lowers is that they always do what they 
promise to do; so the communists screamed 
for protection by the army and the police, 
toward whom they were ordinarily most 
contemptuous. Fortunately the leader 
didn’t die. 


Early in 1922 the Fascisti started their | 


military operations against the four great 
red centers of Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna 
and Genoa. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the perfect discipline that ob- 
tained throughout the Fascisti army, the 


speed with which it mobilized and moved | 


and its uncompromising stand on the side 
of law and order—law and order being the 
two things that didn’t exist under the 
socialist-communist régime in Italy. 


The Ravenna codperatives were very | 


red and very strong, and had kept the 
countryside terrorized for years. The 
workmen began to grow restless under this 
terrorization, and to complain that there 
were too many strikes with insufficient re- 
sults. The reds, sensing the restlessness, 
showed their strength by forcing the gov- 
ernment to cancel an appropriation for 
municipalimprovements, thus causing great 
unemployment among the restive work- 
men. The Fascisti of Ravenna, realizing 
that it was an auspicious moment to start 
something, sent out a call for help. The 
surrounding Fascisti legions were mobil- 
ized, and during the night 5000 of them 
converged on Ferrara from every side. Fer- 
rara awoke to find the city occupied and 


the streets patrolled by the Black Shirts | 
in command of young Italo Balbo. Balbo | 


went to see the prefect of the city, but the 


prefect was busy and couldn’t see him. | 


This is the usual state of affairs in Italy, 
where anyone ought to take along a few 
hand grenades and a machine-gun squad 


if he wants to get in to see any important | 


Italian on a business matter. At any rate, 


Balbo brought a squad of men into the pre- | 
fecture, ordered them to start shooting 


everybody in sight if he didn’t come out in 
ten minutes, and then kicked open the door 
of the prefect’s office. 


Anaemic Communism 


“Gas, light and water will be cut off 


from this town today,” said Balbo. ‘‘They 
will not be restored until you have advised 
the government to give back the appro- 
priation for municipal improvements.” 
The prefect waited a few hours to find 
out whether or not Balbo was lying. He 
found that he wasn’t, so he burned up the 
wires with some feverish messages to the 
government. The appropriations were re- 


stored; the Fascisti camped in the city for | 


three days to see that order was main- 


tained; the workmen of Ferrara joined the | 


Fascisti movement in a body and com- 
munism in Ferrara became deader than a 
smoked herring. 

The Fascisti undertake to provide work 
for their followers; and when the Ferrara 
workmen joined up, there wasn’t enough 
work for all of them in Ferrara. In Bo- 
logna, however, there was lots of work; for 
it was a communist city, and under com- 
munism a good part of the people are idle 
most of the time. 

Consequently the Fascisti told the Fer- 
rara workmen to go to work in Bologna. 
The prefect of Bologna couldn’t see it that 
way, and jammed through an ordinance 
forbidding the importation of labor from 
other provinces. 

“So!” said Balbo. “Very well, we will 
lead them in.” 

So the Fascisti, augmented by new le- 
gions, moved over to Bologna with a force 
of 50,000 and occupied the city. The com- 
munist unions struck to tie up the town, 
and the Fascisti promptly stepped into 
their places. 
forced to work under guard. Detachments 


Some of the strikers were | 


of Fascisti were brought many miles to re- | 
lieve those who had first taken the city, | 
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For Your Boy 


A sweater like Grandma used to 
knit — real protection outdoors. 


7 
4 - Ld 


SWEATERS 


Durable AsGrandma’s Knitting 


Reinforced where strain of wear is most 
severe. Downy wool of warmth and 
luster—that wears. Styled to delight 
young America at popular prices you will 
approve. It pays to insist on “Klingmade.” 
Write us for folder and name of “Kling- 
made” dealer in your town. 


> 
ie “PERFECTONE” 
OE Moulded ear caps. Receivers 


@) perfectly balanced, full and 
rich in tone. 
Made by long 
experienced 

P manufacturers 
of highly sensi- 
tive hearing de- 
vices including 
the “VACTU- 
PHONE.” 


6 AT RADIO tC 
SHOPS 
GLOBE 
DOUBLE THROW DOUBLE POLE 


Radio Switch 


Every radio user needs one. A 
quality product. Bakelite base. 
Nickeled parts. Size 1144 x 214 
in. If your dealer fails you, send 
us his name and $1.00 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. CO. 
Reading Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A GUARANTEED 
PRESSURITE. TIRE 
GAUGE. ACCURATE, 
EASY TO READ, 


IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU WE WILL SEND Di- 
RECT ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE PREPAID. 


JOBBERS, DEALERS. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


IMPROVED GAUGE MFG. CO,, SYRACUSE.-N, Y. 
6 US Abo es 


s 
GAUGE 
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and Better Hosiery 


KERRISON’S 


SURVEY by our Research and 


Educational departments shows an 
annual production of $300 per square foot in 


many New Way hosiery departments. The 
survey also shows other stores of equal size and 
similarly located using the old time shelving method 
with a production as low as $25 with a slow turn- 
over and a consequently high sales expense. The 
New Way system, therefore, quickly returns the 
investment as a result of a high sales volume at a 
Booklet and chart on request. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Gentlemen: 

The equipment which 
we installed in our store in 
1920 has added greatly to 
our sales andincreased ovr 
turnover to a remarkable 
degree. 

With the improved 
methods, we are able to do 
a greater amount of busi- 
ness On a smaller invest- 
ment than we have at any 
time in the history of our 
company. 

We consider them the 
most important factor in 
our success. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. Poulnot, Jr., 


Secretary 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon Offices in Most Principal Cities 


low sales cost. 


New Way Unit System New Way Revolving Wardrobes 


“A broad-toe, blucher ox- 
ford with double welt. 
Made in black and tan 
calf and grained leather.” 


The WALES 


GOOD STYLE IS 50% YOU 


T isn’t enough for your shoe to be 
shapely. It must be the shape of 
YOUR foot. 


And your foot is never the same as the 
other fellow’s. Bostonian shoes recognize 
this. Each Bostonian style is built for a 
special type of foot. 


Remember your foot has to mould the 
shoe; the shoe can’t mould your foot. 
Unless your own individual foot shape | 
is built into a shoe, it never can really 
satisfy. f 


Seven to Twelve Dollars 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS, 
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and Bologna operated ‘for weeks in perfect 
peace, security and regularity under Fas- 
cisti martial law. Communism in Bologna 
thereupon became stale and repugnant in 
the eyes of the general public. 

Around this time a truce had been ef- 
fected between the Fascisti and the com- 
munists through the kind offices of the 
president of the Chamber of Deputies; but 
in Ravenna, among other places, the com- 
munists carelessly overlooked the truce and 
clubbed several Fascisti—one to death. 
The Fascisti thereupon concentrated 7000 
of their Black Shirts on Ravenna, burned 
over forty homes of the worst communists 
and held the city for three days. This gave 
communism in Ravenna a severe attack of 
anemia. 

Genoa had been tied up for months by 
red codperatives, which had such a grip on 
loading and unloading ships that they de- 
manded—let us say—forty lire a day for 
their members. The members, however, 
wouldn’t work, even for forty lire a day. 
They took the forty lire, kept twenty of it, 
and with the other twenty hired nonunion 
laborers to do the actual work. When the 
shipowners objected, the dock workers 
struck and drew everybody else out on a 
sympathy strike. Sick of such nonsense, 
the Fascisti marched on the city, entered 
it, occupied the municipal offices and broke 
the power of the red codperatives. In 
Genoa they organized the first Fascisti co- 
operatives as an offset to the red codpera- 
tives. 

Furious with rage at this series of rever- 
sals, the communists ordered a general 
strike which should take place at midnight 
on the last day of July, 1922, and wholly 
paralyze the activity of all Italy. Every 
citizen was to be deprived of food, heat, 
light, transportation and service of every 
sort; and by the strike the Fascisti were to 
be shown up as being too weak to have any 
real effect on the nation. 

“Fine!” said Mussolini and his follow- 
ers. ‘This will bring all of them out in the 
open, and we’ll beat them to a pulp!” 

So Mussolini announced to the govern- 
ment that he would give it forty-eight hours 


to suppress the strike, and that if it had not” 


been suppressed by that time, the Fascisti 
would suppress it with considerable vigor. 


A Strike That Didn’t Work 


So the strike started, and it didn’t work. 
The fights of the Black Shirts had aroused 
the faith of the Italian people. There were 
Black Shirts patrolling the streets, so that 
shopkeepers didn’t bother to close their 
shops. The people didn’t worry about their 
food, for Fascisti in motor trucks were rush- 
ing food from the country to the cities. 
The tramways weren’t entirely idle, for 
Black Shirts with their belts stuffed with 
cutlery and firearms were running them 
briskly hither and yon. Aldo Finzi, who is 
Undersecretary of State for Internal Af- 
fairs in the Mussolini cabinet, for example, 
ran a tram in Milan during the strike. 
Finzi incidentally piloted one of the planes 
that accompanied D’Annunzio on his cele- 
brated air raid on Vienna during the war. 

Little clusters of Fascisti hauled red 
workmen from their holes and put them to 
work on the electric-light plants and water- 
works and telephones, and then hung 
around ostentatiously where the red work- 
men could see their nice blue automatic 
pistols. 
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In some all-red centers the strj} 
great success. It was a wonderful, 
in Ancona, for example, for the ti 
solidly red. So some neighboring 
decided to have a hand in Aneo 
speak. The town of Fano is near 
and Cesare Rossi, the hero of th 
mentioned Gubbio exploit, and 
released from prison, was baskin 
sunshine in the front yard of his Fg 
when this little band of Fascisti 
past, bound for Ancona. So Rossi, 
exercise and excitement, stuck as 
volvers in his belt and stepped oy 
head of them. There were thirt}- 
them when they marched into th 
at Ancona and found 200 reds 
town. They opened fire wie: | 
however, and the reds broke and r 


The Taking of Ancon 


. e. 
Rossi’s men sacked the commurt 
of Ancona in a hurry, and gathere 
of hand grenades, of which the recy 
kept a plentiful supply. They then 
the main street of Ancona—a long: 
silent thoroughfare, walled on eac} 
tiers of houses rising up the hill s}) 
ending in a communist barricade. } 
is a sizable city, with a population 
60,000, and the ruminations of tl! 
two Black Shirts as they strollei; 
cona’s main street surrounded } 
enemies must have had a tinge (1 
choly. a 
The communists sniped at the 
both sides of the street, and the di) 
little spurts around their feet as) 
vanced on the barricade in little jj 
fifty-yard intervals. Rossi an 
no business to come out alive. 
to be dead today; but they re 
barricade, and they bombed out i 
munists, and the communists bro|f 
country. Then the thirty-two Blix 
took possession of a few automob» 
mandeered gasoline, declared mela 
chased and fired on every mz 
to appear on the street witho 
shirt on, sent out a call for reénfoe 
and held Ancona for three days. 
At the end of three days 10,00} 
from Bologna and Perugia cam " 
into the city. They routed the ¢ 
out of the hills and sent them to il 
ran the trams and the electric-litt 
and the telephones; they brought 
and vegetables and supplies for t 
from the country; and they kepth 
in a condition of normal and per 
tivity for an entire month. At 2 
that time the Ancona workmen ( 
to work, and communism in Anco’ t 
forth had less life than a china pid 
As for the strike, it died. Thet 
nists couldn’t get away with 4 
One of the dramatic cust tI 
cisti, after a raid, was to fo 
square for the calling of the roll. | 
the name of a Fascisti who he ¢ 
action was called, the entire dac 
would answer ‘“‘Here!”” When (? 
of the roll was finished, the eallert 
turned to the commanding offices 
to a salute and announced “4 I 
and accounted for!”’ = 
It takes more than communis 
that sort of spirit. ig 
Editor’s Note—This is the szcond «| 
articles by Mr. Roberts on the Fascist 
The third will appear in an early a 
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Bing’s father,’’ murmured 
determined not to give up her 
iss Grahame. 

, I was saying, then I have 
| twelve or one—a combination of 
and lunch.” 

oerfectly thrilling! What is your 
real?”’ 

your pardon?” 

ight one always asked that.” 
sou by any chance trying to kid 
{ Grahame?” 

van you think so?” 

lat seem at all like you. You were 
h ” 


- 


oO 


k the young lady at the desk is 
at us,’ said Gwynne. “At first 
it was a cold, but now I’m rather 
hint.” 1 
ight as well run along,” he said, 
-arm and tucking it cozily within 


i} 
tm going to wait and see Mr. 
€ 
sed at her for a second, then 


ing quite a sense of humor. Not 
2 too much humor in a woman. 
14a shy little thing you used to be! 
edo come along now. You can go 
ii me about yourself while I am 


| 
} you have come out!” he said. 
| 
] 


xy ought to find out who I am,” 
efiected. ‘“‘Burrage will have to 


¢ ielded to the pressure on her arm 
n\lown the stairs with her unknown 


; fully sweet of you to let bygones 
13,’ he remarked as they came out 
(*k theater into the sunlight of 
‘i He stared at her suddenly, as 
@ “Tsay!” he exclaimed. “I hope 
n/mind my telling you how awfully 
ov00k.”’ 
; on’tmind atall,’’ replied Gwynne 
il), 
w/e, that’s a simply stunning fur 
+ real?” 
a ’ 
edie it’s so incredibly expensive- 
;;ou know. Of course they do 
widerful imitations; but upon my 
alone would think that that coat 
list twenty thousand dollars.” 
yc\are really interested in the price 
cl\hes ——’’ Gwynne began scorn- 


hisatted her arm, gave her an ad- 
gace and said: 

/iht, old girl. I know. Though 
Piectly right, of course. It takes 
inhis town.” 

eéd closer. ' 

stir too,” he said; “much prettier. 
gu done to yourself, old thing? 
r? 


hy you’ve had it touched up a bit, 
t u?” 


| 
ety not!” 
| It looks more golden. All 
8) that sort of thing. I didn’t 
yo] mind.” 


bt; atall. I love this thorough dis- 


Abe: Is there anything else?” 


;,our personality’s changed too.” 
sal} )?? 
ike 


ou better this way,”’ he hastened 
ler. ‘You were too much the 
nt iolet before.” 


he)’ knew you before.” 
: ge That was—a long time 
iT 


ess! I’m supposed to be an ac- 
lught Gwynne, her heart thump- 

But aloud she said calmly, 
uch better off now, do you 


child!” he expostulated, 
t be a philosopher or any- 
a ov hat kind of a coat had 


gotten,” she replied. ‘What 
“| »¥ old blue thing you’d worn 
wf all shiny at the seams and 
mM enough—and a squashed 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


“Battered,” he insisted. ‘‘When it got 
rained or snowed on you steamed it your- 
self over the teakettle.”’ 

“‘How very clever of me!’”’ cried Gwynne 
admiringly. 


At this moment the shabby girl whom | 


they had seen in the office passed them, 
going down Broadway, the look of desperate 
determination still on her thin young face. 

“There’s that girl!’”? Gwynne exclaimed. 
“Was my hat as bad as hers?” 

“Quite.” 

“Poor thing; where’s she going now, do 
you suppose?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The usual round, probably,’ he said 
indifferently. ‘All the agencies; looking 
for a job.” 

“But you said she hadn’t had any break- 
fast. Stop her. Call to her. Let’s ask her to 
lunch with us.” 

“My dear child, are you crazy?” 

“What’s crazy about that? I’m going to 
run after her.” 

“Why, old thing, you can’t do that, you 
know!” 

“T can do anything I like,’’ Gwynne 
called back to him as she hurried after the 
thin girl. “‘I suppose I’ve missed the chance 
ever to find out who I am,” she reflected as 
she saw her friend shrug his shoulders and 
disappear into the Claridge. “But it must 
be simply ghastly asking for jobs on an 
empty tummy.” 

Gwynne caught up with the girl at the 
next block, and somewhat breathlessly said, 
“TI beg your pardon. Please stop walking 
so fast, won’t you? I want to talk to you.” 

The girl turned an amazed and hostile 
face toward Gwynne and, without slacken- 
ing her pace, replied, ‘‘ Well?”’ 

Up to this moment in her life it had 
seemed an easy and natural thing to 
Gwynne to offer charity. Now she realized 
that even very hungry, shabby people may 
be disconcertingly proud. And for the first 
time in her life Gwynne felt embarrassed. 

“T—well, you see, I’m a stranger here,” 
she began, improvising excuses. ‘“‘And I 
wondered—if you would be good enough to 
tell me how one goes about interviewing the 
managers—the theatrical producers, you 
know.” 

The girl stopped, looked at Gwynne sus- 
piciously for a moment, then broke into a 
short dry laugh like a cough. 

“T wish you’d be good enough to tell me 
the same thing,” she said bitterly. “I’ve 
been tramping up and down Broadway for 
the last ten months trying to find out.” 

“Where are you going now?’’ Gwynne 
asked. 

A dark cloud of suspicion settled over the 
girl’s face. 

““Nowhere,”’ she said shortly. 

“May I go too?” 

The girl gazed hostilely at Gwynne’s fur 
coat. 

“T said nowhere. No use looking any 
more today. Nobody’s casting. Anyhow, 
that’s what they say.” 

“Tf you haven’t had luncheon —— 
Gwynne began eagerly. 

A light shot up in the girl’s eyes, died 
down again. She grew very pale. 

“Why do you think I haven’t had my 
lunch?” she demanded angrily. 

“But I didn’t. I mean, I hoped you 
hadn’t. I hoped that you would have 
luncheon with me.” 

The girl had drawn herself up and her 
lips were set and pale. 

“Thank you,” she said formally, “I’m— 
not hungry.” 

Her voice quivered a little on the last 
word; she walked rapidly away. Gwynne 
hesitated a moment, then followed. 

“‘T don’t care how mad she gets,’’ she 
told herself as she saw the girl enter a dingy 
old office building. ‘I’m going in there too.” 


” 


qr 


UT when Gwynne entered the dingy 

hall, which smelled of stale food, the 
thin girl was nowhere in sight. An elevator 
was just.coming to a slow creaking stop, 
disgorging a crowd of. tired-looking men 
and women dressed in shabby finery. There 
was a mélange of- pearl beads, badly worn 
furs, limp feathers, soiled white gloves, 
crumpled velvet dresses, silver-plated bags, 
gold-banded canes, frayed spats, bravely 
bright neckties, incredibly blond curls, 
heavily blackened eyelashes around weary 
eyes, vivid spots of rouge on pale cheeks, 
the odors of gasoline and theatrical powder, 
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and up 


for Style 


(| Joung men want style! ae 
CJ We adhere tothe quality. 
that Reeps style in nae 


fov Service 


FRANK SCHOBLE & CO. Philadelphia, ~ 


wat 


Why Don’t You Too 
Sell Us Your Spare Time? 


HY is it that you haven’t 
yet availed yourself of the 
opportunity so many times offered 
—of making (as hundreds of our 
representatives do) up to $1.50 
an hour? You do not need even 
a whole hour at a time—just will- 
ingness to ask people whom you 
meet, perhaps during the noon 
hour or in the evening, for their 
renewals or new subscriptions 
for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, TheLadies’ 
Home Journal and 
The Country Gentle- 


No previous 
experience 
necessary to 
succeed. 


man. You never know how 
much money you can make with 
our plan until you try. There’s 
Charles F, Johnston of Pennsyl- 
vania, for example: Mr. John- 
ston is employed during the day, 
and devotes three evenings a 
week to music. Yet we have 
paid him more than $75.00 extra 
inone month. Doubtless you can 
do just as well. Don’t hesitate 
longer to ask about our 
plan. It may bring you 
just the offer you’ve 
been looking for. 


Profits begin 
at once. 


Send the 


coupon. 


Seance 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, about your cash offer for my spare time. 
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Dont pay 


till you try them 


T costs you a two cent stamp 

to try our cigars. If, after 
smoking ten, youdon’tlikethem, 
the treat is on me. 

We make cigars and sell them 
by the box direct and fresh to 
smokers at only one cost of 
handling and one small profit. 

Based on customers’ estimates, 
you save upwards of 7c on each 
cigar. We sell them at less than 8c 
each by the box. Friends tell us the 
cigar is equal to any 15c smoke. 

_ Our El Nelsor is a 43-inch 
cigar. — The long Havana filler in- 
sures richness and full flavor. Gen- 
uine Sumatra leaf wrapper for even 
burning and long ash. Hand-made 
by adult makers in clean sur- 
roundings, 

Send for a box of 50, postage 
prepaid. Smoke ten. If after 
smoking ten cigars the box doesn’t 
seem worth $3.75, return the 40 
unsmoked cigars within ten days. 

In ordering please use your let- 
terhead or use the coupon, filling 
in the line marked “ Reference.” 
Or, if you prefer, send check or 
money order for $3.75 and omit 
reference. 

You take no risk. You pay 
nothing if the cigars don’t please. 
Send your order now, 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
25 Bank.St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only 


$ 73 for5O 


high-grade cigars 


CS cel 
Send no Money ~ 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
25 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a box of 50 El Nelsor cigars. 
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! after smoking ten, I decide the box is worth $3.75, | 
: I agree to send you that amount. If I decide it isn’t ! 
H worth that amount, I agree to return the 40 un- ! 
H smoked cigars within ten days with no obligation. ! 
1 O Mild Medium O Strong : 
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for all, because it 
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the lighting cir- 
cuit 7 Ask your elec- 
trical dealer or write— 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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piercingly sweet perfumes and tired old ' 


clothes. And as soon as the elevator was 
emptied of this burden, another as large, 
and exactly similar, poured in, while the 
bored black attendant lounged against the 
grating, whistling and disdainfully rolling 
his yellowish eyes. 


Gwynne joined the crowd, and the ele-- 


vator began its slow, jerking ascent. No 
floors were called, nor did the elevator man 
need to ask his passengers’ destination. He 
silently stopped the car at the fifth floor, 
scornfully flung open the door, and the en- 
tire crowd rushed out and down the hall. 
Gwynne, following them, found herself 
in an office with a railing and glass doors, 
so packed with people that no one could 
move about. But there was a great pushing 
and squeezing, turning of heads and waving 
of hands, and everyone seemed to be telling 
everyone else a most important secret. 
Gwynne leaned against the door into the 
hall, enjoying the air of excitement. She 
was a striking and unusual figure in that 
office, not only for her superior clothes and 


beauty but with her air of cool, amused de-| 


tachment. The other faces were pinched 
with hope or elaborately careless. The men 
posed, leaning on their canes, with deter- 
mined jauntiness. 

At intervals a sandy-haired woman came 


out from the inner office, beckoned sharply | 
to someone among the expectant crowd and 


retreated hastily, followed by the lucky one. 
Gwynne saw the thin girl pressed right up 
against the wall, her hat at a ridiculous 
angle, and on her face the look of prayer. 

Across the room a saucy-faced girl with 
bobbed black hair was laughing nervously, 
tossing her head. Then her glance met 
Gwynne’s and she waved her hand. 

‘Hello, Eva,” she called. 

Heads were turned to stare at Gwynne. 
It would be too absurd to shout across a 
whole room that one was not Eva, so she 
only smiled. Besides, it delighted Gwynne 
to be thought an actress. 

But how very odd that she had been 
greeted twice today as someone else! Could 


| it be possible that she looked enough like 


two strangers to be mistaken for either of 
them? Of course actors, in their roving 
lives, meeting such a number of people so 
casually, might easily be deceived by a 
slight resemblance. But then the brown- 
eyed actor had apparently known Miss 
Grahame well; and—for the first time the 
strangeness of this struck Gwynne—he 
must have known Miss Grahame’s voice. 
How was it that he didn’t find out his 
mistake as soon as he heard Gwynne speak? 
Two people might look ever so much alike 
and yet have totally different voices. Could 
he have forgotten, after having played in 
the same company? Well, at any rate, she 
would test her newest friend’s memory of 
Eva. So she managed to catch the bobbed- 
haired girl’s glance again, and called, “Oh, 
hello! What are you doing here?” 

The girl looked surprised, but retorted 
instantly, “‘What you doing here yourself? 
I heard you were rehearsing, Eva.” 

Gwynne couldn’t reply. She could only 
stareand gasp. It might be possible for her 
to resemble two other people, but it was 
fantastically impossible that she could 
speak so nearly like two other people that 
their own friends would be deceived. So 
Eva and Miss Grahame were manifestly 
one and the same—Eva Grahame. There 
was somewhere someone called Eva 
Grahame who looked so much like and 
spoke so much like Gwynne Sheldon that 
they might be mistaken one for the other. 
Disagreeable thought; horrid thought. 
Gwynne had always believed herself to be 
absolutely unique. Of course she had 
heard the well-known theory that everyone 
in the world has a double. That was all 
right. A very amusing idea in fact—for 
other people. But her ego rose in furious 


| revolt against the possibility of duplicating 


anything so rare and exquisite as Gwynne 
Sheldon. 

She hated this Eva Grahame. She hated 
the bobbed-haired girl and the brown-eyed 


actor, and anyone, everyone, who dared’ 


confuse Gwynne Sheldon with someone who 
could not possibly be anything but an in- 
ferior imitation. 

“Here! You!’ a voice called sharply. 

Someone nudged Gwynne. 

“You! You blond girl over there by the 
door!”’ the voice called still more peremp- 
torily. 

Gwynne saw with astonishment that the 


sandy-haired woman was beckoning and 


calling to her; hands were pushing her for- 
ward and a way was opening through the 
crowd. She was conscious of the thin girl’s 
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burning, envious eyes as she advanced to- 
ward the sandy-haired woman, asking, 
“Well, what is it?” 

The woman silently pushed her through 
the door and it closed after them. They 
were in another office, where a stout dark 
man sat behind a desk. He stared at 
Gwynne with his heavily lidded, somewhat 
Oriental. eyes, while the woman waited re- 
spectfully. 

“ Afraid she’s too tall,” he grunted, look- 
ing at Gwynne as impersonally as if she 
were an animal. 

“Just how high are you, dearie?”’ 

She eyed him with distaste. 

“Really, I haven’t the least idea.” 

“Really, you haven’t the least idea?”’ he 
mimicked her cool, clipped tones. “Say, 
dearie, how can I pick girls if I don’t know 
their measurements?”’ 

“T didn’t know you got them by the 
yard..” 

His face turned slowly purple. 

“Well, this is a new kind of a nut,” he 
cried. “I thought I’d met all the varieties. 
I suppose you don’t know your own weight, 
either.” 

“Why should I? I’m not too fat.” 

“Just about perfect, aren’t you?” he 
sneered. 

“Yes,” replied Gwynne confidently. 

“That your own opinion, or other peo- 
ple’s, dearie?”’ 

“Both. And don’t call me dearie.”’ 

“Well, what is your name?” 

“T haven’t decided. Of course I shan’t 
use my own.” 

“Say, are you an amateur?” he cried 
suspiciously. 

“Certainly not. And may I ask who you 
are?”’ 

He lay back in his chair and puffed and 
gasped. Then, regaining his composure, 
“Well, you got stage presence all right,” he 
admitted. ‘I got to hand you that. What 
can you do?” 

“Ride, swim, golf, play tennis, skate, 
ski ee 

“Sa-ay, I ain’t engagin’ you for the 
movies.” 

“T wasn’t aware that you were engaging 
me for anything,’ said Gwynne. “Just 
what do you want?” 

“Young woman, are you askin’ for a job, 
or am [?” 

“T’m not.” 

“T never have seen such a peach of a 
nerve. At that, it might make a hit. Show 
us your legs.” 

“What?” 

“Legs—limbs. What’s wrong with ’em?” 

“Nothing!” cried Gwynne. “I have 
beautiful legs. But is that any of your 
business?” 

“ About nine-tenths of it.” 

“Oh!” said Gwynne, comprehending. 
“But I don’t want to be a chorus girl, you 
know.” 

“Then why did you come in here?”’ 

“T didn’t; you sent for me.” 

“Wasting my time a 

“You have wasted just as much of mine,” 
replied Gwynne reasonably, walking out of 
the room before the stout man found 
breath to reply. 

In the outer office Gwynne pushed her 
way over to the thin girl, who was still glar- 
ing resentfully. 

“Tt’s no use waiting,” she told her. ‘It’s 
nothing but a revue, or something of that 
sort.” 

“He didn’t engage you?”’ the girl asked 
eagerly. 

“é No.”’ 

The girl became more friendly. 

“You are too tall,” she said with satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t take that sort of 
thing.” 

“You mean to say you turned it down?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well!” The thin girl burst into ashort, 


bitter laugh. ‘‘Just imagine! Refusing a | 


job!” 
“But you wouldn’t want that?” 


“T wouldn’t? I’d grab it—grab it!” Her | 


voice shook. 

“But I thought you were ambitious.” 

“You did? You thought so? Huh!” - 

“T saw you in Burrage’s office this morn- 
ing, so I imagined you wanted something 
worth while.” 

“Oh, you did? And you imagined I 
could pick and choose?” 

“T certainly should not play in anything 
I didn’t like.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t? No? Well, a girl 
who wears a coat like that can do as she 
pleases, I suppose.” 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

“Why does everybody talk about my 
coat?” 

“Tt isn’t fair!’”’ the girl burst out. “It 
simply isn’t fair! For you—with your good 
clothes—of course you’d be singled out 
from the crowd and given first chance. 
What chance have I got?’’ Her voice 
broke in a sob. She passionately struggled 
toward the door. ‘No use my waiting,” 
she muttered. ‘She promised yesterday 
she’d let me see him, but today she won’t 
even look f 

Her voice trailed off into a whisper and 
died out. All at once her lips went blue, she 
wavered and fell, crumpled up like tissue 
paper. Gwynne reached her first, and it 
was Gwynne’s strong arms that lifted her. 

“Help me get her into the hall,’’ she di- 
rected those who were nearest. ‘‘ Keep the 
crowd back.” 

They dragged the girl into the hall, and 
someone brought water and threw it over 
her hat, completing its wreckage. Her 
lavender-tinted eyelids flickered. 

“Call a taxi,’”’ Gwynne ordered from 
where she knelt on the floor, chafing the 
girl’s wrists. “I'll look out for her.” 


Iv 


VA GRAHAME sat in her dressing 

room, after the midweek matinée, 
mending her one pair of gold chiffon hose— 
$5.95, reduced from $7.35—which she 
washed every night and hung on the towel 
bar to dry. Her gold slippers—$18.75— 
carefully wrapped in black tissue paper to 
prevent their tarnishing, were placed on a 
chair. These items were her personal prop- 
erty, bought out of her ownslim purse. The 
five-hundred-dollar cloth-of-gold evening 
gown, paid for by the management, hung 
on the wall behind a cloth. The corn- 
flower-blue crépe was being pressed by the 
wardrobe mistress. Eva had no maid. 

The dressing room, which smelled of gas, 
although it was lighted by electricity—a 
phenomenon peculiar to dressing rooms— 
was high up in the theater—only the ushers’ 
room above it. From the iron-railed land- 
ing outside her door, Eva could look down 
on the space backstage where the properties 
were assembled, on the wrong side of the 
canvas scenery and the top of the curtain- 
raiser’s head as he sat on his elevated plat- 
form in the wings. And when the play was 
on she could hear the actors’ voices rising 
from the invisible stage unnaturally loud, 
echoing in the high, empty spaces with 
a false, hollow ring; and now and again, a 
dull roar from that invisible, voracious 
beast—the audience. 

There was something terrifying, eerie, in 
listening to the play wrong side out which 
not even repetition could dull. Though the 
show had run a week, something of the sick 
terror of the first night still lingered with 
Eva, as the strangely inhuman voices beat 


| on relentlessly toward her cue—the time 


when she, too, must go out and make the 
beast roar. Laughter at set periods—one 
must get laughs where the playwright 
thought his lines were humorous or one was 
a failure. 

“Why didn’t you get your laugh tonight 
on your little-sisterspeech, Miss Grahame?”’ 

“T don’t know. I tried. But—well, it 
doesn’t seem very funny to me.” 

“Whether it’s funny or not doesn’t make 
any difference. You ought to know that. 
Get your laugh!” 

Worse than to try to make the beast 
roar was to attempt to silence it utterly. 
In her one big scene—a very little scene, 
really, but big for Eva; her first real chance, 
her only chance on Broadway—the beast 
coughed and wiggled when it should have 
sat tensely, holding its breath. 

She was still nervous, too, about the 
quick change in the second act—really, 
playwrights were most inconsiderate. She 
had to go down four flights of slippery iron 
stairs from her dressing room to the stage; 
then, in the middle of the act, dash back up 
those four flights to change into the golden 
gown, so that she might plunge down the 
four flights again, with the golden train 
tangling perilously about her ankles and her 
heart pumping in time to the voices which 
swept on too rapidly toward her cue. Her 
perpetual nightmare was of stumbling and 
tearing that gold dress—and having to pay 
for it! 

Of course she should have been given a 
better dressing room. Though her part was 
small, it really was of more importance 
than the Desmond girl’s, or even old Mrs. 
Attleby’s; and the mere fact alone of the 
hurried change should have entitled her to 
a room nearer the stage. But Eva was no 
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fighter. She meekly took what the stage 
manager assigned, while the other members 
of the cast besieged him with complaints, 
threats, cajolery, excuses, even tears. The 
Desmond girl said she had heart trouble and 
twinkled her mischievous black eyes at him, 
and Mrs. Attleby—who was as strong as an 
old hickory stick, really, and as thoroughly 
seasoned—took advantage of her age and 
experience to get the best of everything, 
always. Of course the two stars had the 
dressing rooms which opened on the stage, 
and the men in the cast had the third tier. 
Wouldn’t anyone think that one of those 
men would offer to exchange with Eva 
when they saw her dashing up and plunging 
down those stairs like a golden comet every 
night and twice on matinée days? But 
Eva had never experienced chivalry—ex- 
cept in the realistic novels from the circu- 
lating library—so she did not expect it. 

Besides, there were compensations even 
on the fourth floor. It was delightful to 
have a dressing room alone. Eva had al- 
ways shared one before this, and no one who 
has not experienced it can know the thou- 
sand petty annoyances of making up and 
dressing, every night and twice on matinée 
days, with another person. The repetition 
of trivial personal habits is like the slow 
dripping of water on a tortured head. To 
hear every night and twice on matinée 
days; and worse than that, to know that 
one is going to hear at a certain moment: 
“Say, darling, lend me some rouge, will 
you? I’mall out. Have you got any hair- 
pins?” To hook up another woman into the 
same dress every night and twice on mat- 
inée days, and to do it very carefully, and 
then to have her hook you up all wrong. To 
find the tap never turned off in the wash- 
stand, and powder and confusion over one- 
half the make-up shelf, while your half is 
immaculately neat. To listen to laughter 
and chatter when you arevery sad. To be 
worried about your part, desperately anx- 
ious not to lose it, and then to have your 
dressing-room partner carelessly say: “‘ Why 
do you stick around in this third-rate pro- 
duction, dearie? I’m giving my two weeks’ 
notice Saturday. Got an offer to go to Lon- 
don with The Bird in the Hand.” 

All of these vexations Eva Grahame had 
known for eight years, and she was almost 
pathetically grateful for a little privacy 
now. She had never liked actors or ac- 
tresses. She had never made a real friend 
among them. There was something in her 
that drew back from the casual contacts, 
the free-and-easy camaraderie, the easy in- 
timacies of stage folk. Eva was sweet, 
gentle and obliging, readily imposed on, too 
generous; but there was something shy and 
formal in her nature too. She hated famil- 
iarity, shrank from adventure. Her ac- 
quaintances said of her that she was “not 
stuck-up exactly, but stand-offish.”” And in 
spite of her beauty, men did not fall in love 
with her—at least, not actors. They said 
she had no pep. 

The Desmond girl and her kind could 
laugh and sparkle, flash big eyes at anyone, 
indulge in easy repartee, frantically make 
and break violent friendships—pour out 
their souls like water froma bottle. Eva, at 
rehearsals, stood shy and silent until some- 
one else spoke first, hurried to luncheon 
alone, came back on time—to find the 
theater empty, of course—sat in a corner 
with a book until she was called. On the 
road she took a room alone, and ate at Y. 
W.C. A. cafeterias. In New York, she went 
home to bed after the performance, while 
the others planned parties. 

Sometimes Eva felt very lonely, and re- 
sponded to overtures, and tried desperately 
hard to get chummy. But it was not in her 
nature to chum, especially with the girls she 
knew. She wanted to like them. She tried 
to be one of them. But always she was a 
stranger in a strange land, and that was all 
the more curious because she had been 
brought up—almost born—in the theater. 

Her mother loved stage life—loved it! 
She was like an old circus horse that must 
caracole when the band plays. After 
twenty years or more she was still as en- 
thusiastic as an amateur. But she had 
never been so pretty as Eva, and now it was 
increasingly difficult for her to find engage- 
ments, since she wouldn’t give up and play 
mothers. Eva was sending her twenty-five 
dollars a week out of her @eventy-five. For 
mamma was in Canada, where her last show 
had closed abruptly, when the manager 
skipped off without paying salaries or both- 
ering about railroad fares for anyone but 
himself. 7 : 

As Eva mended the long run which had 
appeared all too soon in her fragile gold 
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stockings, she thought with distaste of her 
whole life. She was already tired of every 
thing, and she was only twenty-three; so 
tired of asking for jobs, and of getting them 
because she was pretty, and then having 
the director find out that she had no talent. 
She would never get ahead, never be a star, 
or anything but just what she was now—a 
second-rate actor of third-rate parts. But 
the worst of it was that she didn’t care; she 
hadn’t a bit of ambition. 

How anyone could think an actress’ life 
was thrilling! Eva bit off a thread viciously 
and stuck the needle back into the golden 
spool. The girls at boarding school had 
thought it would be thrilling to bean actress! 
Eva leaned her elbows on the make-up 
shelf and her chin in her cupped hands 
and stared dreamily at her charming reflec- 
tion in the mirror, and the one happy mem- 
ory of her life—yes, positively the only 
one—came back to her. 

She had gone to visit one of the girls at 
Christmastime, the year before mamma 
had taken her out of school, at sixteen. Just 
a small house in a little town—the sort of 
house and town the modern novelists were 
ridiculing. Eva had loved it—all the homely 
and homy details; the Christmas wreaths— 
of course they had them in hotels, too, but 
they didn’t look the same; the smell of 
roasting turkey; her friend’s mother, plump 
and rosy and gray-haired, in a starched blue 
gingham apron, beating something in a yel- 
low bowl; the father, who twinkled at you 
over his spectacles, and faintly but rather 
nicely resembled the indulgent fathers in 
comic papers. 

She liked the routine of the house—meals 
at a certain time, and you must get up for 
breakfast. You had to go to church on Sun- 
day morning. Masculine callers must leave 
at ten. It gave one a settled, orderly feeling. 
Nothing gypsy fashion. 

Eva remembered her mother as getting 
up at noon, eating on a tray, wearing a chin 
strap at night, illicitly pressing her frivo- 
lous dresses on an overturned bureau drawer 
covered with the hotel blanket. Always 
gay and happy and lots of fun, it is true; 
but so improvident, and so desperately de- 
termined not to get old. Wild times when 
the train was missed or the laundry didn’t 
comein. Always onthe go. Jumping, hus- 
tling, upsetting, nervous life; borrowing 
money; fearing someone wanted to borrow 
from you; pawning mamma’s ring. Eva 
was ashamed of this bohemian life in her 
friend’s quiet, comfortable, well-ordered 
house. 

She loved the front porch and the yard 
with a picket fence, neighbors dropping in, 
the talk of recipes and babies, the way 
everyone knew everyone else and all about 
them and who their grandfathers were. To 
be like that—well, it gave one a place, a 
definite, fixed place in the scheme of things. 
Eva felt that she was swinging wildly about 
in space like a shooting star. It was dis- 
gracefully middle-aged, no doubt, to want 
to settle. But then Eva must have been 
born middle-aged, for she had always 
wanted just that. 

Marriage? Well—Eva sighed and turned 
away from the mirror. That wouldn’t solve 
her problem, either. Poor papa! Poor 
mamma! She knew what actors’ marriages 
were like. 

At first they would struggle desperately 
to get parts in the same play; then home life 
in hotels, on trains! Later, they would 
either have to separate, or one would travel 
with the other who was playing; andtheone 
who hadn’t a part would become fretful, 
bitter, envious. Or the wife would stay at 
what was ironically called home, while the 
husband went away on tour for months and 
months. No, thank you! That sort of mar- 
riage only made one’s life doubly unsettled, 
hurried and harassed. 

Of course, thought Eva, if Hal would 
only—but then did he really want to? Oh, 
what was the use of dreaming? 

“There’s no future for me anyhow nor 
anywhere,” Eva decided with the extreme 
pessimism of youth, and rose to put on her 
street things. 

But just as she was slipping her arms into 
the sleeves of last winter’s blue coat there 
was a knock at the door. Eva opened it, 
expecting to see the familiar figure of the 
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wardrobe woman, and saw instead a stran- 
ger—a very thin girl who carried a very 
large package. 

_She glared at Eva resentfully, this thin 
girl, and in a tone of sharp annoyance ex- 
claimed, “Well, Miss Grahame! So I’ve 
found you—at last!” 


Vv 


“TT’S been a great deal of trouble, I must 

say,’ the thin girl went on fretfully, 
while Eva stared. “I’ve wasted a lot of 
my valuable time. Of course it isn’t valu- 
able to anyone else; I realize that. But just 
the same, it’s valuable to me.” 

She stopped and stared at Eva accus- 
ingly, as if she demanded an answer. 

“I—I’m sure it is,” Eva stammered po- 
litely. 

“T ran around to all the agencies,” the 
thin girl continued, ‘‘asking about you. I 
must say you don’t seem to be very well 
known.” 

“Oh, no; no, ’mnot,” Eva hastily agreed, 
backing away a step. The thin girl ad- 
vanced, holding out the package, her eyes 
still fastened on Eva’s. 

“Here it is,” she said sternly. 

“What?” 

The girl thrust the package toward Eva. 

“Take it!’’ she commanded. 

Wild surmise shot through Eva’s brain. 
A bomb? But were bombs ever so big? 
This was in a dress box. Besides, who could 
want to bomb her? A practical joke? 
Snakes? Should she scream for help? But 
they were practically alone in the theater. 
If the wardrobe mistress would only come! 
But what good would old Mudge be against 
such a determined young lunatic? 

“Take it!” the girl repeated. “I’m tired 
of holding it. It’s awfully heavy; and I had 
to walk too. I don’t go around in taxis, 
you know, like you do, Miss Grahame.” 

“Oh, but I rarely take taxis,” Eva 
pleaded, anxious not to give further offense. 

The girl laughed—a short dry sound like 
a cough. 

“You have quite a sense of humor,’ she 
said. ‘‘I suppose you thought it would bea 
good joke to leave it with me. And then 
for me to have to hunt you all over town 
like a needle in a haystack; for I can assure 
you that’s all you are in New York, Miss 
Grahame, in spite of your Broadway en- 
gagement—nothing but a needle in a hay- 
stack! Of course you must have known 
that I overheard your name in both offices. 
But I shall have to tell you that very few 
people seem to know anything at all about 
you, in spite of that.’ 

She paused and gasped for breath. 

“Those stairs of yours are the limit!’’ she 
cried wrathfully. 

“Do sit down,” Eva begged, taking her 
gold slippers off the chair. 

“T won’t stay,” the girl retorted, collaps- 
ing on the hard kitchen chair, clasping the 
box in her arms and still looking at Eva 
with dislike. ‘‘Just see that it’s all right 
and I’ll go.” 

“But—what is all right?”’ 

“Open the box while I’m here, to be sure 
it’s the same.” 

“Yes, but a 

“Open the box!” 

“T—I don’t think I want to,” Eva said, 
retreating, “if you don’t mind. Besides, 
you’ve made a mistake.” 

““A mistake?”’ the girl asked coldly. 

“Yes. You see, I’m evidently not who 
you think I am.” 

“Aren’t you Eva Grahame?” 

“Yes, I’m Eva Grahame, of course. 
But se 

“T don’t know what your game is, Miss 
Grahame ; 

“Oh, I haven’t any game, really.” 

“T thought it might be some new kind of 
publicity stunt. But I shan’t be the goat.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to be one.” 

“T’ve heard of actresses losing their 
jewels on purpose ——’”’ 

“Yes, yes; so have I. But I wouldn’t. 
Besides, I haven’t any.” 

“So you thought you’d lose your prop- 
erty in a perfectly safe way. Because, of 
course, you must have known I was honest.” 

“Oh, of course I knew that.”’ 

“Then take it!’ 

She rose and pushed the box against Eva. 
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“No!” cried Eva in a panic. “Please, 
you keep it!” 

The girl fell back a step—turned quite 

ale. 
‘ “You. meant for me to—keep it?’’ she 
asked, very low. 

“Of course I want you to!” Eva ex- 
claimed cordially. 

A dark crimson flush swept up from the 
girl’s neck to the brim of her shabby hat. 

“You dared to think I’d accept it!’’ she 
cried in a shaking voice. ‘‘ What right had 
you—what right, Miss Grahame, to think 
I’d accept a gift like that? What right have 
you got to treat me like a beggar?” 

“T don’t. I didn’t. Oh, I don’t mean to, 
really!” 

“Tt’s all right about the—the food and 
the taxi and the doctor. I’ll pay you back 
some time. I thought you were very kind. 
And I’ll pay you back ” Her yoice 
choked on a sob. 

“Oh, there’s been some terrible mistake,” 
Eva said in consternation. ‘‘Won’t you be- 
lieve me when I say you’ve made a mistake? 
That we are utter strangers?” 

‘“Of course we are utter strangers! That’s 
what makes it so insulting. If you’d known 
me—if we’d ever been friends—but even 
then—why, it’s worth a fortune!” 

“What is?” 

“Your coat.” 

“My coat—worth a fortune 

Eva glanced wildly down at the shiny 
surface of her last winter’s wrap. 

The girl, with a sudden impatient move- 
ment, burst the string of the package, 
snatched the lid from the box, and down to 
the floor tumbled a perfect cascade of beau- 
tiful gleaming fur. 

Eva went down on her knees with a gasp 
of awed surprise, picked up the lovely 
thing, held it at arm’s length. 

“But this is not my coat!’’ 

“Oh, how can you?”’ the girl cried fiercely. 
“Tt is the same. You can’t deny it!” 

“T never had anything so lovely in all 
my life.” 

“But it is yours! It’s the one you left 
with me!” 
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, even. I have been carrying it around on my chest for quite some 
I landed here in fact, nigh unto a quarter of a century ago. Others 
me, or who followed later, have doubtless made a note of it also. It 
ous. Only, for some reason which I cannot explain, no one has taken 
e it with the world. And this is the first opportunity I have had of 


80); to begin by naming it, lest the suspense should become too much for 
Its the paradox of American immigration. Next I shall proceed to state it, 
(oly, baldly, and—how am I to avoid it?—paradoxically. To wit: The 
et ¥om America wants is not the one she needs; and, per contra, the immigrant 
ds |seldom the one she thinks she wants. Having got so far, I am about half 
Wi my job; or, at least, I would be if the majority of my readers were 
skemyself. I take it they are not. Therefore I shall have to goon illustrating 
the proposition for a page or thereabouts. Then it will be incumbent 
e and explain it; or, in other words, to show that the paradox is not 
\ aa but only appears to be because there prevails some little confusion 
)ca’s purposes. Finally, I shall have a word or more to say about another 
apparent—contradiction: Namely, the paradox of Americanization, 
stated roughly like this: America no sooner gets the alien she needs than 
ork with the utmost alacrity to turn him into the immigrant she wants, 
Sequence that the old vacancy remains as vacant as ever. 
)j 7m you that what I am going to give you is an article with a purpose and 
pe , rtainment. If it were a novel I was writing, it would be called 
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a problem novel. 
The purpose is 
simply this: To 
get you to under- 
stand this tangle 
of immigration 
and, incidentally, 
its first cousin, 
the well-known 
muddle of Amer- 
icanization. 

Now then: 
From time to time 
Ihave stood at the 
crossroads, likethe 
Sphinx of old, 
and annoyed the 
passers-by with a 
question: 

“What think 
ye of immigra- 
tion?’”’ 

And my good- 
humored friends 
of the native per- 
suasion usually re- 
plied: 

“Well, frankly, 
itis about like this: 
We want hunkies, 
fellows with brawn 
and muscle to 
manipulate the 
pick and shovel for 
us, to do our dirty 
work.” 

And I have 
said: ‘‘Equally 
frankly, you are 
much mistaken. 
That is probably 
what we need. In 
fact, I know it is. 
But it is not at all 
what we want. We 
are looking for an 
entirely different 
species of biped.” 

With occasional variations, my friends’ reply is typical. It represents the prevailing 
philosophy of immigration. In my judgment it isa misconception. It not only confuses 
two distinct ideas—the idea of our immediate requirements with that of our ultimate 
aspirations—it states a half truth as if it were the whole truth. 

Now the half which is true I understand perfectly well. The Old World is the labor 
market of the New. America goes forth into this market to hire hands. She needs 
them to run her machines, to mine coal and ore, to dig tunnels and build roads, to raise 
wheat and cotton, to blast and hoist, to hew wood and draw water. America is a new 
continent, only partly cleared and conquered. Europe is an old continent with a surplus 
of population. The movement of immigration is designed to balance the equation—to 
export this surplus of man power to where it is most needed. 


at the Lower Right 


Those Whom Uncle Sam Makes Welcome 


O FAR so true. Economically speaking, it always was true. The history of America’s 

settlement was from the start—in one sense, at least—caused by European 
overpopulation. All I want to point out is that this is not the whole truth. Just consider 
the present situation. At this very moment there is in the United States a very serious 
shortage of labor. Industries are actually running behind schedule for lack of workmen. 
Manufacturers and entrepreneurs in many trades are calling loudly for increased 
immigration, for a lowering of the bars. Does America heed the call? Is the nation or 
the Government in favor of the wide-open door? Not so you can notice itc.e Lhe 
restrictive legislation remains on the statute books, and—with perhaps minor 
modification—is likely to remain. Yet no one denies that we must have more labor. 

I am not, please understand, criticizing our immigration laws one way or the other. 
This is not an argumentative article; it is an explanation. Even if America is to be 
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regarded as a mere employer and the immigrant as an 
applicant for work, there is bound to be regulation. We 
have a right to determine the number and the kind of men 
we want to engage. We even owe it to the personnel 
already in the plant to exercise care and judgment in 
selection. We cannot take on criminals and lepers, idlers 
and incompetents, drunkards and epileptics. In fairness 
to the new employe himself, we must insist on his entering 
with a minimum of funds sufficient to carry him until his 
first envelope comes in. Most important of all, justice to 
everybody concerned requires us to consult our actual in- 
dustrial needs. It would be a poor kindness to both old 
hands and new if we were to take on more help than we 
could supply with work. 


Now our immigration law actually contains provisions 


of this nature: There are clauses prohibiting the entry of 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases; there are some 
others which exclude mental defectives, lunatics, prosti- 
tutes, anarchists and a comprehensive group of individuals 
guilty of acts involving moral turpitude. We keep out 
paupers and all such as are likely to become public charges. 
And we demand that every alien applying for admission 
shall possess a fixed amount of money which will enable 
him to survive the period between his landing and his first 
job. To be sure, there is not a word anywhere in the doc- 
ument that can by any stretch be interpreted to look 
toward our industrial needs. Neither the Secretary of 
Labor nor the Commissioner General of Immigration is 
required or even empowered to hire and fire in accordance 
with the state of employment within the country. But the 
law makes up for this interesting omission by a whole 
series of enactments which have not the remotest bearing 
on economics. 

That is where the rub comesin. That is what knocks the 
theory of America as a mere corporation in search of labor 
into a misshapen article of headwear. Come a step nearer, 
if you please, and examine the law. Here, first of all, is 
something about a literacy test. No foreigner shall be 
admitted to the United States of America who cannot 
read. Read what? The Declaration of Independence, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the Principles of Boiler Making? Not 
at all. Just three lines of print reminiscent of that famous 
summary of human wisdom: “This is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their party.”” In English? No; 
any language, dialect or idiom will answer. 


When the Nation Takes on Help 


HAT, you might ask, has the ability to unravel twenty- 
six words of Bengali got to do with lumberjacking in the 
Northwest? Everything in the world, as you shall hear in 
due time. Wait, though. Here is a clause dealing with 
contract labor. ‘‘Contract labor,’’ of course, means work- 
ers who have secured employment in advance of their 
coming; and from that you will doubtless conclude that 
the authorities are in- 
structed to give them 
special consideration 
and to waive certain of 
the less important for- 
malities. If you are 
looking for hands, there 
could be no more desir- 
able ones than these. If 
you fear paupers and 
dependents, here are 
people guaranteed able 
to take care of them- 
selves. But what does 
the law say? It says, in 
effect: Aliens who have 
been engaged as work- 
ers in the United States 
prior to leaving their 
native lands, or who 
have been induced to 
quit their homes by 
promises of employ- 
ment, shall be subject 
to exclusion! 
In addition, we have 
a law barring Chinese. 
Many things may be 
said, and have been 
said, against this an- 
cient race. The one 
thing thatnobody could 
urge against them is 
that they won’t work. 
They are honest, intel- 
ligent and industrious. 
They are tough and 
inured to hardship. 
They will endure long 
hours under the most 
trying conditions. 
Wages are nothing to 
them, they require so 
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little to live. Best of all, they are neither anarchists nor 
syndicalists; the radical sociologies of the Europeans do not 
appeal to them; they take but slowly even to conservative 
unionism. Ina word, they are the perfect hunkies. Never- 
theless, we’ll have none of them. What is the reason? 
Why, the strangest imaginable—the strangest, I mean, if 
you are obsessed with the notion of Uncle Sam as a gang 
boss. We object to Chinese principally because they are 
cheap labor! 

To cap the climax, there is the quota law. Now the 
principle of that law is, from every point of approach, excel- 
lent. It is the first attempt at anything like scientific 
regulation of this vital matter. If you will not tell it in 
Gath, and if you will protect me from assassination at the 
hands of my fellow immigrants, I will confess to you that 
I have in my time labored to have that principle embodied 
into law. I cannot truthfully say that I am altogether 
satisfied with the result; but that is neither here nor there. 
It is the provisions of it that interest us in the present 
discussion, 

On first hearing the word ‘‘quota’”’ you will almost 
certainly think of occupations and vacancies.. Your mind 
will form a picture of the general staff of American industry 
sitting in conclave and drawing up charts for the immigra- 
tion authorities, advising them of the precise number of 
carpenters, bricklayers and glass blowers they must have 
to keep the country’s establishments going. Well, it is 
nothing of the kind. The quota law is contemptuously in- 
different to such materialistic contingencies. It is very 
profoundly concerned about blood and culture, about ideals 
and citizenship. It enacts that aliens shall be allowed to 
enter the United States in proportion to the number of 
their respective race who have already become Americans. 
Pick up your paper any day this week and you will be 
startled to read that at a moment when business is clamor- 
ing for more help scores of able-bodied workers are being 
returned to the lands of their fathers on no other ground 
than that their third cousins have neglected to take out 
naturalization certificates. 

What is the key to such a state of affairs? There is one, 
never fear; and a very good one it is too. We’ll come to it 
presently. For the moment I beg to remind you that you 
have not yet seen the enigma in action. You have merely 
heard me tell about it. To get the full flavor, I recommend 
a visit to one of our national employment bureaus, alias an 
American port of entry. 

Every one of us, I suppose, has some general idea of how 
the business of engaging labor is ordinarily conducted. It is 
a simple enough matter. The applicants are lined up for 
inspection. Sometimes they are given blanks to fill out. 


Then the manager, or whatever he calls himself, gives them 
the once-over. The first thing he looks out for is physique, 
to make sure that the men are fit for the work. Then he 
asks a batch of questions of the usual kind. Has the 
applicant been employed in this line before? If so, where 
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and how long? Why did he leave his last } 
wages does he expect? And so on. Often, 
something that might be called a character qu 
ployer nowadays wants to know whether + 
married, whether they are sober and steady, ys 
belong to unions, and a great many other thin, 
just curiosity or meddlesomeness on his part, p 
sonal details have a direct bearing on efficienc 
industry. Everything else being equal, they 
mine the applicant’s desirability. 

But that is the end of it. The emphasis is a 
man’s fitness for the job. Apart from that they 
is not in the least interested in the private live} 
connections, the tastes and prejudices, the ho 
bitions, the social and political views of its y4 
sum it up in a phrase, the employer looks Wr 
ploye—and very properly, in my opinion—not | 
being but as an instrument, a factor in prodij 
employe himself would, as a matter of fact, 
paternalistic inquisitiveness. He is not here t 
gated or uplifted, but to offer a commodity— 
for sale. A business house is not a religious 
matrimonial agency. i 
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HE immigrant station is another affair, 1 
the proceedings for the first time, you would 7 
their purport. It would never enter your heat 
you were witnessing was a great corporation a 
of taking on help. It might bea club committi 
the qualifications of proposed members, or ajin 
of learning examining prospective students—e 
what it is supposed to be. There is the custon 
fill out—more than one, if I remember corre 
the inevitable physical examination—a very t]n 
I can assure you. And then comes the long, ex'u 

exhausting questionnaire ad hominem. 
It is this last that makes the performance so 
so unique, though the written test is no slouchit 
alien is required to strip himself—mentall| « 
spiritually, often corporeally as well—and ts 
these layers of himself to the minutest microsecic 
He must trace himself back to the nebulous } 
his race and project himself into the farthest tt 
descendants, and fill in the interval with just jo 
thing he can think of, which is not even half 
spector can think of. It is not really a perso) 


tion in its main aspects. Itisa genealogical, i 0] 

psychological, social-political research. ‘i 

Maybe you think I am overdrawing the piu 

let me tell you: I have had my day at Ellis Ishid 
gone through the mangle and wringer, and I} 
some rather vivid memories of the experienc 
the kind of thing one is apt to forget. Itsoh: 
I got by, 

rather easi. | 

waiting mtu 

ample opjrt 

observethril 
of my fel 

I recall * 

looked onin 

sort = 

are these ult 
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By Charles Brackett 


SE the arched window of the little drug store 
du was beginning to confuse itself with leaf smoke 
village street. The lights behind the pharma- 
ed bottles responded to the proprietor’s match 
ised puff. 
|-yeah,”’ the woman whinnied into the coin-box 
“Say, I just about wore out a paira shoes walk- 
i found it all right.” 
2a standing near thought, as the electric clock 
| seventh minute since he had begun waiting for 
béhrough, that it was only because of the weaken- 
lu ces of civilization that he hadn’t choked off her 
ever with a shower-bath attachment which 
nptingly close to his hand. He was a man about 
Wh very black hair and very blue eyes, and the 
ad joled his well-cut mouth into a rather wry grin. 
it’s awful handsome. It’s marked just like you 
t¢e—P-e-a-]-e.”” 
vaihe man’s own fault that he’d almost certainly 
*« he chance to put in his call before his train left 
e f that every next sentence would be her last, so 
li ave been philosophical about it; but he wasn’t. 
| I'm some little go-getter, huh? They didn’t 
sird for nothing.” 
going to mew] all night. The young man picked 
) It was rotten luck. A talk over the telephone 
© revived his enthusiasm for what he had re- 
%o. It needed revivification. As he was moving 
Nas a change in the woman’s voice. 
hatso? Well, it wouldn’t hurt you to say thanks 
ur life. Wait till Isee you! I’ll tell you where 


t down his bag. The woman had turned a long, 
ess face, looped at the side with jade ear- 


the receiver on the hook stopped him at the 


“What you got in the gum line?” 

One felt that she had to set her teeth in something. 

The young man ranged some coins on the show case and 
told Central that he wished to speak with long distance. 

“T’l] connect you with the toll operator.” 

“Telephone,” someone gasped behind him. 

“Busy just now, Miss Narcissa,” the proprietor inter- 
rupted his sale long enough to announce. 

“ec Oh | 

It was such a desperate “Oh!” that the young man 
turned and saw that April had come out of the October 
night—the whole bouquet of April in very tiny compass. 
Five feet at most, with forest-brown hair, and cheeks and 
mouth the color of maple buds, a girl stood at his elbow. 

“Hello!” a voice came over the wire. 

“Hello!’”’ the young man answered. 
operator? I want ——”’ 

Such distress had taken the hazel eyes of the girl that the 
young man didn’t say what he wanted, but put his hand 
over the mouthpiece and asked, “Would you like to use 
this first? My call is apt to take some time.” 

“Might I? Mine’s awfully important.” 

“Of course. . . . Never mind that long distance. 
Give me the regular operator, will you, Central?” 

He handed her the instrument. 

“You're so kind,” said the April girl; then, “Three 
eight. Ring hard, please.” 

Her free hand, a very childish hand, kept clutching at 
the plaid cape she wore. 

“Please ring again. I know there’s someone there.” 

“Hello!” Relief brightened her voice. ‘‘Margery? 
Margery, he wasn’t there. He’s out of town. J tried Pat, 
too. I knew you wouldn’t like it; but I was desperate. It 
didn’t matter because he’s with them, and I couldn’t even 
talk to him. Isn’t there anyone else? Think, Margery! 
There must be some man we could call on.” 


“Ts this the toll 
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“Life is So Hard for a Woman Alone, Don’t You Think?’’ She Asked Her Companion 


There was an anguished pause. 

“Oh, don’t say that, Margery! Please!’’ 

She was going to cry. Amazingly enough, the fear that 
she was going to cry moved the young man beside her tre- 
mendously. It made him act in a way he hadn’t any idea 
he was capable of acting. 

“Tf ——” he said. “If it’s just a man you need, and 
there’s anything I can do, I’d be most delighted.” 

The April girl swung around. 

“ce You? ” 

“Tf I can be of the least assistance.” 

“Would you?” 

“T’d love to.” 

The girl didn’t answer him. 

“Margery,” she said into the phone, “‘it’s all right. Go 
ahead and get ready. No, really it’s all right. Dll explain 
when I come.” 

She crotched the receiver. 

“Come,” she commanded with the loveliest of curly 
smiles. 

“Can I leave my bag here, do you suppose?” 

“Of course. Mr. Nelson went out with the book-agent 
lady, but I’m sure he’ll look after it. Oh, I forgot! Have 
you evening clothes in it?” 

“A dinner coat.” 

“Then you’d better bring it. I’ll help you carry it.” 

“It’s light.”” The young man forswore its sixty pounds. 

“We'll have to fly.” 

On the sidewalk the long-faced conversationalist, talk- 
ing to the proprietor, bowed to the April girl. 

“Did you make any sales?” the April girl asked. 

““Not-chet.” 

The April girl made a sorry little face. 

“Life is so hard for a woman alone, don’t you think?”’ 
she asked her companion. 

The young man laughed, and said, “ Appalling.” 
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“You see, that’s really what’s the matter with us. We 
haven’t the vestige of a man. It makes our family life 
awfully wabblous.” 

They hurried up the empty dusky street. The only peo- 
ple they passed were two little girls inside the post office 
staring at a placard with rapt expressions. 

“T don’t think they should post pictures of escaped con- 
victs in public places, do you?” the April girl asked. “They 
certainly can’t be good for children to see. This one must 
be awfully handsome. I couldn’t get near it this afternoon, 
the high-school girls crowded so tight.” 

“One could hardly ask the authorities to restrict the 
circulation to the fellow’s own circle,” the young man said. 
“Do you remember this one’s name?” 

“T didn’t hear it. I’m afraid that bag is terribly 
heavy, but we’re in sight. It’s that white house back in 
the yard.” 

The young man had remarked the place that afternoon. 
Square and white, with a square cupola and a portico of 
Doric columns, the house dominated the village from wide 
lawns. Great elms lifted the tarnished gold of their au- 
tumnal leaves above it; woodbine, scarlet as a flight of 
tropical birds, festooned its iron balconies. In the dusk, its 
small-paned windows were plaided oblongs of light, and be- 
fore an iron fence a bonfire flung orange flames up to smoke. 

“Can you tell me what I’m to do?’”’ the young man asked. 

“Vd rather wait till we get inside, if you 
don’t mind. It’s such a terrible thing to ex- 
plain. Isn’t the bonfire beautiful? I 
raked the leaves this afternoon before I 
knew I kept thinking of the French 
words—a feu de joie.”’ She gave a little shud- 
der. ‘I think life is awfully scary, don’t you?”’ 

They’d reached the portico. The April girl 
rang a pull bell before she opened the door and 
led the way into a wide hall, its far end filled 
with a staircase which divided into two curved 
flights halfway up its ascent. 

““My name is Narcissa Rowan,’ 
“This is Rowan House.” 

““Mine’s Dean Lane.” 

Narcissa Rowan held out her hand. 

“How do you do?” 

A colored maid in a black dress entered on 
shoes patterned in corn plasters. 

“Will you get the Chinese room ready for 
Mr. Lane to dress in, Rachel, and take his 
bag upstairs?’ 

“Yas’m, Miss Narcissa.”’ 

“And now’’—Narcissa looked at her guest— 
“if you will come into the drawing-room.” 

As Mr. Lane was led to a seat by the coal 
fire under a flower-carved marble arch he had 
an impression of a gay old-fashioned room, a 
white room with gold and crimson init. Under- 
foot, a somewhat shabby crimson carpet blos- 
somed into incredibly luscious roses. At the 
windows, foam-lace draperies fell to the floor from gold 
cornices. Crimson brocade covered the carved rosewood 
chairs and sofas, and from blossomy golden frames on the 
walls several ladies and gentlemen looked down with aris- 
tocratic indifference. Narcissa Rowan seated herself with 
great precision. 

“Tt’s about my sister Margery,” she said. Then she 
jumped up and clasped her hands in forensic excitement. 

“My sister Margery is a very beautiful young lady, and 
she is the victim of a plot—a plot just as foul as if a lot of 
Italians with grimy faces got it up in the back of a saloon; 
and just because the Dowlings are rich and respectable is 
no reason I shouldn’t call it what it is.” 

“Certainly not,’’ Mr. Lane agreed. 

Narcissa’s eyes shone. 

“You see the Dowlings are giving a dance tonight. 
They have a big place here.” 

“The gray stucco one beyond the pumping station?” 

“Yes. Margery calls it Pseudohurst; only mamma 
won’t let her, because it sounds viperish. Well, they’re 
giving this ball for Dora Dowling’s wedding party, and 
they’ve asked everybody in Northern New York, and 
they’ve told all the girls in town to bring an extra man 
or two, only they didn’t tell Margery until the day before 
yesterday. Bess Dowling did, then. She’s the one Mar- 
gery’s age. She called up on a pretext and she said, ‘Oh, 
dear, I do hope no girls will come without bringing men. 
You know how awful it makes it not to have millions of 
stags.’ Well, Margery thought she was all right, because 
she’d asked Dick Chambers to come up from Albany as 
soon as she got the invitation. Then, just this afternoon, 
she got a letter from Dick, saying he eouldn’t go with her. 
Bess Dowling had invited him to stay there, before the 
invitations were out. Bess had met him through Margery. 
He’s terribly in love with Margery, Mr. Lane. It’s like fire 
and powder. You know, in Romeo and Juliet—‘Like fire 
and powder, which, as they kiss, consume.’ And Margery 
likes him, and I think it’s Margery’s last chance. She’s 
twenty-three now, and—well, I’ll explain later. 

“T wanted Margery to go without any escort and 
brave the Dowlings’ displeasure. It’s what I would have 
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she said. 
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“So Frail and 
Lovely,’’ Nars 
cissa Praised 
Her Softly. . 
“You Wouldn't ; 
Think She Y See ry 
Would Have } ' #4 
Had Twetve 
Children’’ 
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so 


done; but Margery has the 
pride of Lucifer, and she 
said she’d rather die an old 
maid. 

“T couldn’t let her not go, Mr. Lane. If she’s not there 
tonight the Dowlings will poison Dick Chambers’ mind 
against her and make him hate her, and I think he’ll marry 
Bess Dowling, I couldn’t stand that.’’ 

“Then I’m to take Miss Margery?” 

“Tf you will.” 

“With all kinds of pleasure. But who’s to take you:” 

“T’m not asked. I was sixteen last week, but everyone 
treats me as though I were very young. It’s a sort of con- 
vention. I was going to tell you that when Margery got 
Dick’s letter we didn’t know what to do, because our 
mother is away; but Margery thought of Mr. Whittlesea, 
who has been our lawyer forever and whose wife died two 
years ago. I went to explain to him and ask if he wouldn’t 
take Margery, but he was out of town. He was out of town 
on Union Tractor business, and that’s the Dowlings’. 
I believe Bess Dowling had him sent away on purpose. 
That may sound far-fetched; but I do, because, though 
Bess is awfully clever, she’s not very pretty; and she’s 
never forgiven Margery, because before her coming-out 
party she said to Margery once, ‘Brains will win,’ and 
Margery thought it was funny and told everyone, so 
people call her Brains now.” ; 

" “It appears that Miss Margery has a tongue in her 
ead.” Hem 

“She is the cleverest, most beautiful girl —  You’re 
wondering why I said I thought Dick Chambers was her 
last chance. It’s something in Margery herself, Mr. Lane. 
She’s had dozens of suitors and been awtiully popular, but 
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n, you can’t go on like that in E msley,, 
\ just don’t hold out. She hadn’ 
for ages until Dick Chambers; 
of her suitors are faithful to her, a. 
till they die, she won’t have anything 
them when she’s not interested, 
Deshon, for instance, whom I tried t; 
I found out about Mr. Whittlesea, 
an usher and so at the bridal dinn 
but I knew that if he knew about Me 
get her there in some way, even if | 
another man. But he was at the 
already for a rehearsal.” a 
“T shouldn’t think Miss Ma 
looked so black, though, if there’s so) 
that.” 

“Margery will never marry Pat, 
one mother and I love, and I guess; 
talked about him too much. Yo 
say that’s fatal. Anyway, of all hers 
are left, he’s the one she treats Ww 

“Good Lord!” Mr. Lane exclaim 
gives you any idea I’ll be satisfac 

“You’re new,” Narcissa answe 
want to dress while I explain 
Chinese room is at the head of the st 
left. I forgot, when I told Rachel t 


there, that I spilled ink on the * 


- 
. 
| 


ing writing a poem.” 4 


Margery Rowan, water-waving 
hair before the myriad-shelved 
in her room, didn’t turn at her 
entrance. NH 
“Well,” she asked, adjusting a ear 
“who did you get?” ; 
“His name is Lane. I think ] 
lovely.” i 
“T hope I will. . . . Can you 
candles or something? This gas: 
and you should dress by a perfec 
like that one over the dressing 
Dowling’s bathroom. .. . 
him, Cis?” | 
“He heard me telephoning at the | 
and offered to help me.” bf 
“But where had you met him befc 
“T hadn’t, Margery. He was just’ 
“Narcissa Rowan!” Her sister tu 
the mirror showing the pallor of hon 
the gaslight. ‘Do you mean to sayyo 
picked him out of the air?” 
“You said you just had to go, Mae 
“But I can’t possibly go with a ]'s 
found on the street. Don’t you reiz 
that’s the worst thing you can do, i 
That’s what Messalina did. He’s p 
thief or an adventurer or a traveling} 
just saw a chance to get in.” 
“He’s not, Margery. He’sag 
he’s quite elderly. More than ti 
“Where is he now?” a 
“‘He’s in the Chinese room 
“He’s probably taken the silver and left 
If he’s still there, I’ll put on something and 
tell him, as soon as he comes out, that I ca 
You must. be out of your mind. I never 
so fly-up-the-creek in my life!” 
“But you said anyone!” er 
“I could have asked old Uncle Joe Hep 
I know he’s safe, if he is black. Don’t youe 
of salt to anything?”’ ry See 
“Oh, Margery, you can’t send him a 
lovely!” 2 en 
When Mr. Lane descended from his leis 
tall, bright-haired young lady in blue sers 
firelit drawing-room. é. tan 
“T’m Margery Rowan,” she said. “I war 
for Narcissa’s making you so much trouble. | 
understand how she could have thought I 
a thing.” a 
“You aren’t going to, then, Miss Row: 
“T haven’t a doubt you volunteered to bt 
that; but ——”’ — 
“T can’t very well force myself on you. 
have to miss the party, though.” ; 
“But you are a gentleman!’’ Margery ex¢ : 
funny!”’ — 9 
“T’m glad to have your word for it,” Mr. Lany 
“Narcissa insisted that you were, but 1 @ 
her. She hasn’t much judgment. She spe 
afternoon giving tea to a woman book age 
like an army mule in earrings, and who, sh 
perfectly charming.” +e 
“T suppose your agreement, in my case, 
any difference?” Mr. Lane hazarded. “I’m1 
the next train leaves for the North. That) 
o’clock in the morning.” a 


- 


shook her head. 
ye said, “it wouldn’t do.” 
' turned away from him and looked at the fire. 
1a would expire. Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 
xy bag upstairs. I'll get it.” 
| was still standing by the mantel when Mr. 
downstairs again. 
hy,” she said, half smiling. “T hope we may 
-ime under the proper auspices.” 
. showed the resentment she was feeling, at the 
zainst such things as proper auspices. 
, so too.” 
2 paused, then ventured a question. 
) Narcissa’s room opposite the one I dressed reads 
Jay?” 
oem afraid I heard her sobbing. She’d set her 
Jour going, Miss Rowan.” 
fwan colored slightly. 
5 se she told you all about why she’s so anxious.” 
¢. mention a Mr. Chambers.” 
sh was unmistakable. 
y shudder when Narcissa is alone with anyone. 
|} she is, it’s as uncomfortable as having a9 
» device in the family. She gets things so exag- 
| did tell her I thought Dick Chambers would 
‘aight, and that if he did I intended to accept 
1) was hardly a reason for her to lasso a stranger.”’ 
i) Miss Narcissa has you rather on her mind,” 
| aid. 
1; only me; it’s mother. You see, we’re really 
d poor; and mother is in New York now, trying 
if to sell some of our old pictures and furniture, 
rv-aluable. She believes if she can we'll be able to 
eiouse; but we won’t. She’s delayed too long. 
e/a can think of is what fun it would be to greet 
the train tomorrow with the news that I was 
vy brilliantly.” 
d think it would be pleasant,’ Mr. Lane ad- 


| told it, it sounds like the scheme of three ad- 
si to land a fortune; but it really isn’t that, Mr. 
haven’t exerted any wiles, and Dick 
eiaas proposed before. At least, he’s done 


hing Bess Dowling calls a proposal; and 
i 


ae 


I suppose that if I’d wanted to write little notes to my 
friends next day, and give a tea with pink roses and 
Cupid favors, we’d have been as engaged as anyone; but 
I won’t be a bird of prey. As for mother’s instigating it, 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Mother’s line is 
that enough Rowans have married money and _ helped 
squander it, and she wishes one would marry ability and 
help make it.” 

“Who is ability? The Pat person?”’ 

“I see Narcissa has been thorough. Yes, Pat is ability. 
Pat is perfection—and he’s just impossible. He’s one of 
the few men I’ve ever seen with whom I’ve never even 
thought for a minute that I could be in love. As he’s about 
the only one who sticks, Narcissa feels that if I don’t go 
tonight I’ll probably wither on the parent stem. I suppose 
it’s more than likely. My crop of invitations to visit 
people gets smaller every year, and men are scarce in 
Elmsley. The girls are reduced to awful expedients. I 
know one who was saved from certain spinsterhood by her 
grandmother’s death. She clapped a boy, who’d been 
hanging about for years, into black gloves and treated him 
like one of the family at the funeral. The speech of people 
did the rest.” 

“Tt seems a bleak prospect,’’ said Mr. Lane, holding 
out his hand. “‘I’d like to have been of some help. I’m 
sorry no one happened to introduce us.” 

“T am too,” Margery answered. 

She looked sorry. Mr. Lane had almost reached the 
door, when he was arrested by her sudden laugh. 

“Tt’s too ridiculous. You’re a darling, and I’ve been 
talking to you as though you were my grandmother. Of 
course I’ll go with you! You’d better have something to 
eat with Narcissa while I finish dressing.”’ 

“We're having an awfully lady supper,” Narcissa 
Rowan apologized; “just eggs, Caracas and tea biscuit. 
If I’d known a gentleman was coming I would have had 
chops.” 

“Tt’s the best supper I’ve had,” her guest informed her, 
“in fourteen months.” 

“Gracious!” Narcissa’s brown curls bobbed. 
have you been?” 


“Where 
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“T’ve been eating soulless food.” 

“Well, I don’t know that our Rachel has much of a soul. 
Do you think darkies have? They’re so happy.” Narcissa 
paused to consume some of her chocolate, then asked, 
“Have you a golden sorrow, Mr. Lane?”’ 

““A what?” 

“A golden sorrow. That’s what I need. You can’t 
really write poetry until you have one. Of course, it’s un- 
fortunate to have been born into a family too late, like 
Margery and me; but it isn’t a golden sorrow, because I 
think it’s sort of romantic, and really don’t mind so long 
as mother has all the necessities. Margery does, though. 
She hates left-overs, which is what she calls all the family 
lace and queer jewelry. It’s a good thing she’s the eldest 
and has clothes bought for her. I think left-overs are sort 
of comfortable—you’ve got used to them; so, while I 
would like some new things, that isn’t a golden sorrow, 
either. A golden sorrow must have something to do with 
the heart; and I’ve never had a grand passion—just some 
old beaux of Margery’s who’ve been nice to me.” 

“T should say there was yet time,’’ Mr. Lane proffered 
comfort. 

“Perhaps. Awfully romantic things do happen in Elms- 
ley. Old Mrs. Potterfield, for instance, who lives in the 
red-brick house down street, and has no hair of her own, 
but two wigs, a blond and a brunet, was a great beauty 
once, and refused a man, whose name I suppose I oughtn’t 
to mention, but who afterwards became a President of the 
United States, because he wasn’t a gentleman.” 

“Mr. Potterfield is, I suppose, unexceptionable?”’ 

“Yes, I presume you would call Mr. Potterfield a gentle- 
man. You see, he’s an undertaker; and they have to be 
quiet and have nice manners.” 

“Whereas there’s apt to be a good deal of base metal 
left in a presidential possibility.” 

“Strong, ruthless men!’ Narcissa mused. “‘ Women are 
supposed to like that sort. I don’t believe I should. I 
think I would like a polished villain better.” 

“As a step in the ladder of poetry?” 

“For my true love’s a liar,’ you know. I’d rather be 
able to make beauty like that than anything on earth. The 
only thing I can think of that would compare with it would 
be to die a heroic death, and lie on my stomach on a cloud, 

(Continued on Page 94) 


Mr. Chambers’ Long, Fierce Look Was Intended to 
Indicate Great Repressed Passion. ‘“‘He’s Furious,’’ 
Margery Remarked Happily. “‘Isn’t He Sweet?” 


oo 
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and the million-dollar dog which the police- 

men tell to one another confidentially out 
of the corners of their mouths on late, wet, lonely 
nights in the great city of Chibosh—that mar- 
velous modern metropolis which was governed 
by a press agent; of the million-dollar dog, and 
the most carefully unknown man in the great 
city, and the last phantoms he turned out—the 
phantom women—and how in the end they rose 
to ruin him. 

He was going to his work as usual on that 
Tuesday morning—at ten o’clock on the fourth 
Tuesday in January. He wore his green velours 
hat and his yellow gloves and his seal-collared 
coat as usual, and he looked, as usual, straight 
ahead, with an exceedingly calm face, as he came 
into the dirty-floored corridor of the second- 
class office building which lies across from the 
big stone city hall. 

Without speaking even the number of his 
floor—which the elevator man knew—he shot 
upward, was deposited on the 
ninth story and walked forward 
through the narrow hallway of 
the second-rate office building to 
the front that is opposite city 
hall, and stopped before an office 
doof. 

This door was numbered 913; 
on the ground glass below that 
number was the name, People’s 
Political Forum. The man in 
the seal-collared overcoat and 
velours hat, with the exceedingly 
calm face, walked in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mel- 
ody,’ said a woman’s voice, 
without expression. 

“Good morning,” he an- 
swered, with no more. 

He stood now within a blank 
inclosure, walled with a light oak 
wainscoat and ground glass. In 
this, before him and to his right, 
three unlettered doors appeared. 
Near the entrance through which 
he had come, the only oc- 
cupant of this cheerless and 
nameless lobby—a sallow, black- 
haired young woman with a 
highly impervious face—sat at a light oak telephone desk. 

“What’s on today?” inquired Mr. Melody of her in a 
crisp businesslike voice. 

“They’re calling you all the morning from the mayor’s 
office.” 

“Let them call. I’m not in yet—not till I tell you so,” 
said Mr. Melody. ‘Understand?’ 
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Removing a yellow glove, the man who told the mayor’s 
office of the great city when and how long to wait passed 
deliberately through the first unlettered door to his right 
into what was evidently his own private office. 

It was a fair-sized room with scant but unusual furnish- 
ings. On the side walls, dominating as saintly images in a 
shrine, hung two more than life-sized poster portraits of a 
face—a man’s face, with sleek hair, a heavily Roman nose, 
a meaty jaw, a thick mid-Victorian mustache, and an air 
of virtue never seen outside of either a shrine or a cam- 
paign headquarters. Beneath the one to the right appeared 
the heavy black inscription: 


OUR MAYOR 
HE TakEsS No Man’s BIpDING 


On the left, beneath an absolutely identical portrait, ap- 
peared the more definite caption: 


HON. HERMAN J. TRUE 
ON GUARD FOR THE PEOPLE 


[Tena is the story of the phantom factory 


Between these two tremendous and brooding likenesses 
stood a broad, flat-topped desk, the chief furniture of the 
room. Upon it was a small card catalogue, a box of matches 
and two telephones designed for ease in long-sustained 
conversations. A box of cigars was in the slightly opened 
right-hand upper drawer. And a few chairs and a cheap 
sectional bookease containing directories of various kinds 
completed the equipment of the room. 
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SOCIETY WOMEN E] 
POLITICS _ 

Mark Mayor As Mi 
MOUNTEBANK 


“So the women thin| 
enter politics, huh?” said {1 
ody in a calm, emotion); 1 
“Tn Chibosh?” | 

“‘That’s nothing,” saidtil 


“‘We are Going to Take Over This Fake Society and Run it Ourselves!”’ 


Such was the People’s Political Forum, the so-called 
Phantom Factory of Mayor True, which, having put him 
over at the last election, now ruled through him the great 
city of Chibosh—an advanced example of that immense 
new power, that new invisible government of the world, 
which all have felt since the last great war, as it leads 
onward cities, nations, continents, mankind to the new de- 
mocracy for God and the good by the use of the printed 
word. 

It was from this guarded and secret room, from the 
trained hand of Michael F. Melody—the most carefully 
unknown man in Chibosh—that there went forth the phan- 
tom organizations, not unknown to modern campaigning, 
which had first elected Mayor True the guardian of the 
people, and now so largely governed through him the great 
metropolis of Chibosh. 

The Herman J. True Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, without merchants or manufacturers; the True 
Mothers’ League, without mothers; the Herman J. True 
Neighborhood Associations, which never met in any neigh- 
borhood but this—all these and many more had been 
brought to life and kept living as long as needed for the 
purposes of the new politics in this carefully secluded insti- 
tution, the so-called Phantom Factory, which created or re- 
vived these intangible instruments of popular government 
as it needed them. And now, at length, on this last Tuesday 
in January, the time had come for putting out the new 
women voters’ organization—the last of the phantoms to go 
forth from the Phantom Factory of Herman J. True, the 
unbought, uncontrolled, unmanaged mayor of the plain, 
honest, common people. * 

Mr. Melody, the manager of this agency, divested of his 
green hat and seal-collared coat, seated himself deliber- 
ately at the flat-topped desk and pressed without delay at 
a push button. A tall, thin, pale-faced young man ina soft 
and wrinkled collar and a soft and wrinkled suit appeared, 


Nott, the first assistant 

True’s Phantom Factory.%e 
ing the first headline, he replaced it with one of mu, 
black, followed by a striking full-page picture of 
and large-featured woman, carrying in her arms a hy 


WOMAN WIELDS WALLOP — 
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MENACES Mayor’s ADMINISTRATIC 


“They’re helping hang that Central B 
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Federal investigation campaign.” ; 
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Mr. Nott. 
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His face was, as always, calm. But h 
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was not warmed by it. 
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the morning,” he volunteered in an entirely 1 
evidently changing the subject of conversati0 

“Let him dance,’’ said his superior calm 

At these words it almost seemed that t 
serious and heavily Roman-nosed portrait 
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|ynouncement the sincere identical campaign 
|med almost to nod their confirmation. 
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when on guard for the people. 
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n¢like tone. 

2” asked the man in the derby hat noncha- 
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s square-set, youngish man of medium height. 
wk, shiny but carefully brushed and buttoned 
¢ ot new but brilliantly polished, and what was 
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“Tes a Lie—an Absolute Liet’’ Cried the President of the North Side Women Voters’ Club 


“The chauffeur is fixed?” 

“He’s arummy. He’ll follow you twenty blocks for a 
drink, baying like a staghound.” 

“And the maid with the dog?” 

“Chief, I’m making love to her myself,’’ said the man in 
the derby hat earnestly. 

“ And it’s all worked out where you turn the dog over at 
the corner to Sergeant Deever, of the Headquarters Squad?” 

“Byverything just like you said, boss. I know my line,” 
protested the veteran agent of the Phantom Factory, a 
touch of justified grievance now stealing into his tone of 
voice and the attitude of his hat. 

“All right,” conceded his employer. 
Go after it.” 

Mr. Foley changed his stance somewhat heavily in- 


I guess you do. 


‘stead of going at once, his round, red, unblinking eyes set 


upon his superior’s face. 

“Say, listen,” he asked, “when do I get my fifty?” 

“When you deliver the dog,” replied Mr. Melody coldly. 

“T got to eat,’’ suggested the man with the trained 
hat. Mr. Melody gazed with his shallow, round, blue eyes, 
blandly silent. ‘‘You know that,” insisted the other in a 
hollow and accusing voice. 

The two identical posters of Herman J. True gazed down 
with judicial fairness during a further silence. 

“Here’s ten then,” conceded Mr. Melody at length. 

“When do I get the rest?” inquired his agent in a hard- 
ening voice. 

His hat—of course, through some illusion—seemed to 
adopt a belligerent angle with the more aggressive tone. 
For he could see, of course, by the way the Phantom Fac- 
tory was putting out money on this thing that it was an 
important play. 

“You'll get it,” reasserted Mr. Melody firmly, “when 
the dog’s passed over and I get the slip from the sergeant 
saying so. Now peg along. Get busy,” he concluded in a 
sharp, snappy voice, sending him along before he struck 
him for more money. 

For a moment his agent waited, eying first him and then 
the bill in his own hand. His hat hesitated on its round 
support as if in doubt, but finally, in an attitude of ac- 
cepting the inevitable, turned and passed with him slowly 
from the room. The grave eyes of the sincere, virtuous 
Roman-nosed portraits followed him as he finally closed 
the door and left them alone again with Mr. Melody, 
busily at work upon the many activities of the so-called 
Phantom Factory. 

It was nearly four o’clock before the voice of Mr. Foley 
came in across the wire—that unknown and guarded wire 
of the Phantom Factory whose number has never been 
recorded in the telephone book. 

“She’s stole,’’ it reported briefly. 

“And passed along?” 

“She’s already down at police 
headquarters—by this time.” 

“And you’ve got 
your slip from the 
sergeant?”’ 

“T got my hand 
on it right now.” 
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‘ derHoR: wiles Are Bitown 
\ ~3 
At These Words the Calm Face of Mr. Melody 
Suddenly Changed and Grew White 


“Come on over and get your forty,” directed the chief 
of the Phantom Factory. ‘‘Miss Casnovara’ll give it to 
you at the door—when you hand her the slip. I’ll be busy 
when you get here.” 

Clapping down his receiver, he began at once to make 
good his statement. He placed his thumb upon a button, 
and a tall, dark, reedlike stenographer with jade earrings, 
an incandescent complexion and deep Oriental eyes ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Take an ad, Miss Spielberg,” directed Mr. Melody. 

Miss Spielberg was already seated, with her notebook 
at attention, when he started his dictation: 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


Genuine toy Mongolian Wee Wah. Answers 


Lost, a dog. 
No questions asked. Five thousand dollars 


name of Panky Lou. 


reward if returned to 
Mrs. J. SNUYDAM SPILLINGHAST, 


103 Godowny Park. 


“You're to get that to the morning papers only. Under- 
stand?” 

Miss Spielberg fixed her large dark eyes upon him in 
silent answer. 

“Good display. Not just plain Lost and Found. Three 
days. And pay cash for it—by messenger. Understand ?”’ 

Miss Spielberg again answered with her fine eyes. 

‘And when you go out tell Miss Casnovara to get me 
police headquarters on the wire.” 

Miss Spielberg nodded sharply in reply, efficient beyond 
the need of speech. Her jaws did not move until she was 
practically out of the door. ‘Tall, well 
dressed and refined, she never chewed her 
gum when any men were around. At her 
going Mr. Melody briskly pressed a second 
push button. 

“Listen,” he said as his assistant, Mr. 
Nott, camein. “Is it all ready—the dope 
about the dog?” 

A nod was his answer. 

“All right. Get ready to slip it over to 
the boys for the morning papers.” 

“Tt’s pulled, huh?” asked Mr. Nott. 

As he inquired this the telephone rang. 

“Tt’s all right then?’’ Mr. Melody was 
asking, after a long period of attention. 

The answer over the wire, it seemed, 
was affirmative. Closing the receiver, Mr. 
Melody now turned to his assistant. 

“The dog is there,” he said; ‘‘at police 
headquarters. Release the dope.” 

Another issue with a wallop had been 
loosed from the Phantom Factory of 
Mayor True—a great plain moral issue 
for all the people, suited to grasp and hold 
the minds and hearts of all the restless 
teeming millions of Chibosh for the new 
democracy through the medium of the 
printed word. 

III 

|e WAS Wednesday morning in Chibcsh. 

The last editions of the morning jour- 
nals had roared and rattled from the press 
several hours before. In the fashionable 
North Side, far away from the Phantom 
Factory of Mayor True, three women sat 
together in a lofty and rococo boudoir, 
each studying carefully the front page of 

(Continued on Page 110) 


NE of the oldest customs 
of the human race is 
that of migration. 

From earliest times tribes, 
nations and even races 
have wandered from 
place to place, and in the 
fabric of history and 
civilization there is al- 
ways the strain of 
nomadic peoples, 
breaking in upon and 
altering the fixed and 
settled pattern of ex- 
istence. 

The thirteen colo- 
nies which formed the 
American republic 
were the result of Eu- 
ropean emigration, 
and from these origi- 
nal colonies there went 
out toward the West 
those roving pioneers 
who opened up the great- 
est of empires known to 
history. They went in ox- 
cart and covered wagon, 
with wives and children and 
household effects. Now they 
are followed by the latest of all 
these strange and colorful migra- 
tions, the modern automobile 
tourist, the newest of the grubstake 
riders, the counterpart of the covered 
wagon, an ever-mounting stream of 
peoples, all on their way to somewhere 
else; but mostly, like their predecessors 
of the covered wagon, headed westward. 

It is too early as yet to say whether 
those who constitute this new and rubber- 
tired migration on their way across country contain within 
themselves the same hardihood of spirit, the same pioneer- 
ing quality that characterized the builders of the West. 
One is a little inclined to be dubious on that point. Times 
have changed. Those whc traveled by covered wagon were 
often massacred by redskins. Today the only difficulty 
encountered with the aborigines is by railroads, tourist 
agencies and hotel concessionaires in securing enough 
Indians to satisfy tourist curiosity. 


ble 


A Rubber-Tired Migration 


UT one must not ridicule or even belittle this newer 

migration. No doubt at the very moment last fall 
when the towns of Central and Western Kansas were cele- 
brating the centennial of the Santa Fé Trail, or when on 
the eve of Independence Day of this year President Harding 
was speaking at a celebration commemorating the eighti- 
eth anniversary of the arrival of the first immigrant wagon 
in the primitive forests of Oregon, thousands of automo- 
bile tourists were complaining of or even cursing the pres- 
ence of dust or mud or the lack of concrete surface on 
Western roads. 
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San Francisco Peaks are Visi« 
in Northern Arizona for 
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It is true, perhaps, that 
there has been a pre- 
cipitous drop from the 
sublime to the ridic- 
ulous in pioneering. 
There may be trag- 
edy in punctures and 
empty gas tanks, but 
it cannot compare 
with the thrill of en- 
countering herds of 
wild buffalo and even 
wildersavages. After 
all, the buzz of a re- 
luctant starter on a 
cold morning is not 
quite the same as the 

whiz of an arrow or a 

bullet. 

Nevertheless, I repeat 
that this newest trek in 
history, this latest chapter 

in the greatest of all pil- 
grimages, proving as it does 
that the nomadic habits of the 
race have changed but little, 

must not be minimized. It is a 
new phase of the westward-sweeping 

army, a seemingly endless procession, 
and there can be no such mass move- 
ment of population across country with- 
out raising a long train of questions and 
consequences of importance—civic, eco- 
nomic, sociological. They may be dis- 
missed in the lightest vein of farce 
comedy or treated seriously as one of the great outstand- 
ing social problems of the day. 

In the eyes of the rising generation there is nothing so 
very modern about the automobile; but even to those of 
high-school and college age it isa comparatively new sensa- 
tion to cross the continent by auto. The writer does not 
know, and for the purposes of this article does not care, in 
exactly what year the first car crossed the Rockies. For a 
good many years now professional automobile racers, vari- 
ous employes of the motor industry and motor fans have 
driven cars in all manner of queer places for stunt or adver- 
tising purposes. 

Roughly speaking, overland traffic did not start until 
about ten years ago. At that time barely 200 cars a year 
crossed what was then, and is now, one of the two chief 
arteries of transcontinental travel. A year or two later an 
automobile club in California began to post signs on the 
road from Kansas City westward. About the same time 
transcontinental highway associations began to send out 
propaganda. In 1922 approximately 20,000 cars crossed 
the road that 200 had followed ten years earlier. 

Anything like extensive travel across the great inter- 
mountain area is an exceedingly new phenomenon, of only 
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the last four or five years. It had its great imji 
1919. Certainly this migratory movement |) 
proportions that challenge attention only since ¢ 
the war, and is perhaps in a sense one of the e( 
sults of the war, or at least coincident in point (ii 
the many other changes that have come. 

But it is the cumulative effect of an increasinyy 
of automobiles, of the propaganda to see Ameia 
improved highways, of the advertising of varig 
of the country, and of many other forces, alli 
to drive people across country. To own an ati 
apparently every man’s ambition. Having aclit 
he wants to travel, usually as far as he can; 
quently he saves his money and takes as long 
and drives as far as possible. If he lives in 
Middle West, the greatest distance available ' 
to be across the Rocky Mountains to the Pa 
Moreover, the idea of a trip clear across countr 
it more of a suggestion of adventure, of the f 
mance, than going east, north or south. 
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The Main Arteries of Ta 


& 


HE tide of population has always been w 

unconsciously, at least, the West seems 
a racial pull. Perhaps there is as much to see a 
three other directions, but they do not have t/s 
mantic urge. The movement may show a mel 
lack of originality or good sense. Who can tell 

Anyone who has looked at a map of the Une 
knows that a very large part of its area and . 
part of the total population are contained in e 
plain and mountain region. It is a sparsely si 
tory of mountains, deserts, Indian reservation! 


agriculture. It is a country of scenic wonder: 
veloped resources, but in its present state of dé 
it can support only a few through lines, whethe! 
highway, and in fact there are very few. 
The lower and more southerly portions are} 
hot in summer, in places at any rate, and thelf 
more northerly portions are equally frigid in 


From the very nature of the case travel is ci’ 
along a few channels rather than spread out b 
any given season it must pour over the very fev! 
are available and open, and many of the roai f 
stretches are still little more than trails in the 
of the word. 

In consequence these trails or arteries of te 
great national importance. They are like th) 
lines of communication in wartime. For man 
miles across states like New Mexico, Arizona 4 
there is nothing to the north and south of th 
highroads except apparently endless desert sp 
lated in places, so it would seem, only by prall” 
jack rabbits; in other portions there are not /é 
inhabitants. 


‘such implications are to these re- 
mmonwealths, which cannot crowd 
ing riches upon the few east-and- 
ays, such is at least the appearance 
id such it must continue to be until 
spaces are filled. Thus, the full, 
sration sweeps on and on, stick- 


leation, these narrow passes, as it 
}; the more rugged and mountain- 


| months the writer lived within a 


iore recently has lived within a few 
rds of another route, over which 
part of the motor travel the year 
\so happens that this latter place 
jis town, is in the midst of a great 
Jn elevation of nearly one and a 
dbove sea level. To the south is an 
kless wilderness, into whose rocky 
Jthere are few sportsmen hardy 
Jollow the increasing crop of bear, 
few but government hunters trap 
}d wolves. 
{rth rise several of the highest peaks 
of the Rockies, where snow lingers 
1, but not far beyond which extend the seemingly 
paces of the Painted Desert. To the east one 
/ score of miles or so to reach that more or less 
i) desert that covers much of Arizona and New 
x le the more downright Mohave Desert of Cali- 
¢ ot far to the west. 
at the point where the writer has been observ- 
ging multitude there is no danger of minimizing 
ee, If there were added to the entire Kingdom 
lll of Alsace and Lorraine, for the possession of 
.any Germans and Frenchmen lost their lives, 
f taken away from this particular country, there 
ig plenty of room for a city as big as London. 
tial population numbers barely 10,000. 
place one cannot fail to note and observe the 
sovement of peoples. It is not scattered here 
and highways or lost in the general population, 
i] ein Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York or 
‘It passes before one’s door, does this proces- 
ni atory men with their women and children, and 
1 verlook its dimensions or its meaning. 
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Questions About the Questers 


{i3RSTAND this restless migration one should 
: its source and travel through with these people 
al settling place, if any. But that, of course, 
ok impossibility; and perhaps, after all, if one is 
|iistudying his fellow man upon the road, it is 
o9serve him midway and actually on the road 
alt starting point 
néon. 
1c: goes to the post 
‘e morning mail 
3 are swarming 
y fill the stores, 
the garages, the 
‘camp grounds, 
they are mov- 
re trail. Itisa 
ght, this, the 
0 l apparently, all 
1 its way, mov- 
moving. : 
hese multitudes 
sheroad? What 
.and women are 
iydid they leave 
here did they 
fo and where are 
in’ Are they rest- 
sci tented, dissatis- 
id ihappy, or just 
i Where and how 
eyind happiness? 
| the road to bet- 
‘selves or to ano- 
ty ylife? Are they 
ay of becoming 
lucers, citizens, 


jit J 
a 


© be answered, 
4rone can answer 


ar) questions that 
m\ the mind of 
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A Canary Bird and a Dog Go With This Party on Their 
Cross-Country Pilgrimage 


anyone who watches this curious, this seemingly unac- 


countable movement. All these people who are on their 


way are question marks personified. 


Superficially, of course, it is possible to treat the whole 


subject humorously, to make light comedy of the tourist. 


Certainly many of the transcontinental automobile travelers 
present a forlorn, bedraggled and disheveled appearance, as 
regards not only themselves and their cars but their bag- 
gage as well. Marked exceptions do not change the rule. 

It is difficult to keep clean on a railroad trip of from two 
to four days; it is certainly not easy to remain immaculate 
on an automobile trip of from two to four weeks at the 
least, in which dust, rain, mud and floods are usually en- 
countered. This is especially applicable to about 90 per 
cent of the travelers, who do not go to hotels but camp in 
the open or at public camp grounds. 

Many such travelers have never camped out before; 
they do not know how to take care of themselves, their 
baggage or their cars. One is amazed to see car after car 
with mattresses and other bedding wholly uncovered and 
exposed to all the elements. 

Many tourists start out with the idea of keeping as neat 
as possible, but give it up as a bad job. Some are in utter 
despair at their appearance, almost fearing to enter stores 
by the roadside. There are those who dress up at night, 
no matter how many layers of dust or mud have accumu- 
lated during the day. There are those who spend all day 
Sunday at camp grounds or hotels cleaning up. 

On the other hand, many of the travelers not only 
quickly accustom themselves to getting and remaining 
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dirty but actually appear to enjoy remaining 
that way, although in their own homes they 
would not tolerate such a condition. Indeed, 
there are some who actually seem to make 
themselves up as tough and dirty for the trip 
as possible. Their idea of a good time and a 
vacation is to be hard-looking. There arenum- 
bers who certainly never clean up until they 
reach their destination; or, as the saying goes, 
they start from New York with a clean shirt 
and a five-dollar bill, and do not change either 
until they reach Los Angeles—if then. 

Appearance is as various as human beings 
themselves, and it isa subject on which perhaps 
no two men or women agree. I asked seven 
separate officials of one of the leading auto- 
mobile clubs in the West if they thought the 
general dingy appearance of the tourist un- 
avoidable. Two of these men without doubt 
come into direct personal contact with as many 
tourists as anyone in the country. Four of the 
answers were either categorically or in detail 
to the effect that the dingy appearance is un- 
avoidable. The three others took a directly 
contrary view. 

Said one of those who can see no other way 
out, ““Beau Brummell himself would have 
looked on the hog after a trip from coast to 
coast in an automobile, until he had been shaved, shined 
and shampooed. Though the journey is not necessarily very 
afduous except in spots, it is not conducive to making 
fashion plates of men and women for the time being.” 


The World and His Wife in Khaki 


UT the three authorities who took the opposite view 
were equally emphatic. One remarked thata dingy ap- 
pearance is not unavoidable, but is unlikely to be avoided. 
“There is no way that I know of,” said another, “to 
force people to wash their hands, faces or clothing.” 

“No,” replied the third; “a dingy appearance is usually 
a reflection of the state of mind of the traveler. Some 
motorists, I have learned, believe that they have to dress 
the part for a long journey; but this is no more necessary 
than it is to let the car go without oil.” 

Speaking in a broad general way, the appearance of this 
westward pilgrimage is one of drab uniformity. The 
world that passes by along the trail has gone into khaki— 
men, women and children. Khaki perhaps is more com- 
monly worn in the West than in the East, ani numbers of 
the natives wear the same dull dun uniform. But even in 
the remote towns of New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada 
many and often most of the business men wear business or 
store clothes, and afford some relief to the dreary, dingy mo- 
notony of khaki, which, indeed, is more affected by the new- 
comer from the East than by the more seasoned resident. 

There is practically no relief in the appearance of the 
tourists, who go by as drearily clad as so many soldiers. 

The goggles, gauntlets and 
linen dusters affected by the 
early motorists have given 
place to a cheap and gloomy 
habiliment which may be 
serviceable and economical, 
perhaps indispensable, but 
threatens to kill all grace 
and beauty. Thus the war 
has another crime to answer 
for. 

Far be it from the writer 
to speak by the book on the 
subject of fashions; but he 
may be permitted to remark 
that any grace or beauty 
which has not been killed 
or mortally injured by the 
apparently universal adop- 
tion of khaki has had the 
finishing touch put upon it 
by the epidemic of feminine 
trousers. 

After all, the towns on the 
highway havesome esthetic 
rights, and the lady of fifty, 
as broad as she is long, who 
combines a boudoir cap or 
large robin’s-egg-blue pic- 
ture hat, silk stockings and 
high-heeled pumps with the 
drabbest and most formless 
of khaki trousers, de- 
molishes all at once every 
known canon of line, form 
and symmetry. She is the 
perfect example of both the 
graceless and the unsuit- 
able in life. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Jim’s Carrying a Big Black Box 


ACK in the days when I was jay-walking through 
Mike McGuffey’s reading books I remembers oncet 
bumping into a wise wheeze pulled by one of them 

history high domes to the effects that any boobit could easy 
duck the harpoons heaved at him by a enemy, but what it 
took to side-step the stuff your friends wanted to do for 
you they just wasn’t none of. The old boy breezes under 
blankets to the head of the class for that smart crack, but 
he should ’a’ added that they is even lesser than none of 
what it takes.to get out from under when the frau’s friends 
starts to taking a interest in you. Kid Helpless is your 
name, sir. 

The Magruders I has told you about; Jim, the super- 
simp, who’s three laps ahead of everything when it comes 
to the things he knows better’n E plus, and Lizzie, that 
stalemate of hisn, who yesses him on, and who thinks—I 
just can’t help flattering the frills—that wage slave of hern 
says a hundred aces worth at the leastest every time he 
springs his trap, which is too often, no matter how often. 
Her and Jim is a perfect couple on accounts of both of ’em 
agreeing with him in everything. As far as I knows, they 
has only had one quarrel, the which was the time he ad- 
mitted to me that they was a bare possibility that he might 
have been mistaken about something or other, maybe, and 
she starts a argument insisting that he couldn’t be. 

I wouldn’t care nothing about the yes-we-ain’t-never- 
wrong habits of them Magruder minuses if it wasn’t for 
the way them red-ink entries acts when they comes crash- 
ing our hut. Every time they calls they puts on like they 
was slumming down by the railroad tracks. I’m a diamond 
on the rough and don’t make no bonuses about it, but it 
riles me raw when a cuckoo gets the idea like 
Jim’s got that I’m a poor benighted hoodoo 
and it’s up to him to learn me the refineries of 
the uppish classes and the smart set-ups. 

Besides the which, this bobo’s helped his- 
self to the hunch that I can’t read nothing in 
the papers outside of the comical, if any, 
strips, and if it wasn’t for him telling me, I’d 
never have known nothing about the war or 
prohibition or King Two-Tank or any of them 
other turns which has been going on in the 
big tent. Mostly I has to listen quiet to 
Magruder’s line of hop, because his Liz and 
my Kate is old side-cluckers and I couldn’t 
start nothing with Jim the which I wouldn’t 
have to finish with the wife, and they ain’t 
no sense starting nothing which you ain’t got 
no more chances of winning'than a duck is got 
of laying eggplants. Oncet in a while, though, 
I sets myself up to a rash act and turns the 
dog loose on that tramp. 

As for examples the other night. I’d had 
a wicked day and was getting myself all fixed 
for the early hay when the phone blings and 
in comes the misses with the poison that Jim 
and Liz is on the way over. I don’tsay hardly 
nothing excepting everything mean I got on 
my mind and some I thunk up special, finish- 
ing the celebration with three wishes—one 
that the Magruders should be run over by a 
buzz cart on the road to our shanty; two that 
they ‘should fall down a open manhole; and 
them failing, that they should trip on our 
steps and break mosta their legs. 


By Sam Hellman 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 


“*Ain’t you the hospital one, though,” sneers the lady of 
my sorrows. 

“T can be as hospital as the next one,” I snaps back, 
“when the folks that is coming is welcome; but them fat- 
headed friends of yourn is just about as welcome tonight as 
a rattlesnake in a baby’s crib. Now ——” 

“Now that you is all through,” cuts in the misses, “I 
don’t mind telling you that Lizzie says she’s got a big sur- 
prise for us.” 

“Maybe for you,” I come back, “‘but not for me. That 
flipper ain’t got nothing for me excepting a sinking feeling. 
They is only one person in the world I got less use for and 
that’s the wren Jim Magruder took on for better than 
worse.” 

“T don’t know nothing we got in the house,”’ remarks the 
wife, “that we need lesser of than your opinions.” 

Well, for about ten minutes we amuses ourselfs passing 
the cactus back and forth and then the jests arrive. Jim’s 
carrying a big black box. 

“What’s that?” I asks. ‘Your vanity case?” 

“This,” says Magruder, “is something that will bring 
the world to your door and ——” 

“Hooch?” I interrupts. 

“Take it a look.” And he opens up the layout. It’s 
one of them radio sets. “I ran into a dump today,’ ex- 
plains Jim, ‘‘that was selling out and they just had two of 
them things left: So I grabbed one for you. Only fifty 
fishes.” j : 

“Too many by a coupla shoalfuls,” I remarks. ‘They 
ain’t nothing worth that if you ain’t got no_use for it.” 

“Who that counts says we ain’t?’’ cuts in the wife. 
“T’m crazy for a set.?’ 

“You can be just as without one,’’ I answers. ‘They 
ain’t no bedtime hop or hog-market solos coming into this 
house excepting over my dead body.” 

“Well,” says the misses, “that’s practically the way 
they will come to you. You gotta use a headpiece, you 
know.” 

“What for?” I asks, sarcastic. “‘Didn’t I hook up with 
a loud speaker when I married you?”’ 

“You gotta have one of them radios,” cuts in Magruder, 
“if you wants to be jerry to what’s going on in music 
and ——” 

“Sure!”’ I interrupts. ‘‘I guess they ain’t enough suck- 
ers now that gets up in the middle of the night to hear a 
bunch of tin-panners in Kansas City or a barroom tenor in 
Atlanta cut loose with Yes, We Ain’t Got No Bananas or 
some of them other uproar classics. If I’m gonna stay up 
late I’d rather watch discards than listen to discords.” 

“Fiver listen in?’’ inquires Jim. 

“Oncet,’”’ I tells him, “over at Slim Gilligan’s roost. 
Some cuckoo in Pittsburgh was retailing a kid story, some- 
thing about a bear climbing into a bedroom and eating up 
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“I’m Just Putting a Few Finishing Touches on the 
Kitisch Tubes — Them Things Which Gives You a Stronger Muskokas in the Ether”’ 


September 


. ed 
“What's That?*? I Asks. “‘Your Vanity Case? 


a 
a coupla babies. That bimbo wasn’t doing nothi) 
ing broadcasting nightmares. When he gets to tl 
part of the bunk they is a lotta buzzing and the} 
I knows I’m giving a listen to a guy pulling a s} 
how many youngsters a young married couplali 
turn out unless they is swatted on their honeymo} 
that lad don’t get no chance to finish his act, si 
busting in with the baseball scores in the Th 
Leagues, which is got just as much interest for & 
price of spring onions in Southeastern Peru.” | 
“The statics must ’a’ been on the hummer,” iy 
gruder. i 
““What’s them?” I seeks to know. ia! | 
“T couldn’t explain,’ he answers, ‘“‘on accous 
fact that you ain’t got enough scientifical knowlej 
a holt on what I should be telling you, and it wo 
throwing pearls at the swans and ——”’ 
“That,” I cuts in, “is a hell of a long way ts 
don’t know, ain’t it?” 
“Jim don’t know?” gasps Lizzie with horrors’ 
“You heard me,” says I. ‘‘They ain’t nothy 
with the statics in this room. Come on, Jim, tell 
boys and girls what a static is.’’ | 
“Let him alone, you,’’ cracks the wife, dealinger 
hand. ‘‘ What good would it do you to find out, iy 
You wouldn’t know what to do with ’em.” 
“T sure would,” I comes back. “I'd take 1 
place where I bought the outfit and get a bunch ti 
on the hummer.” 7 
“Yeh,”’ remarks Magruder, ‘‘and while you as 
I guess you’d buy yourselfs a new set of wave lengts 
“Why not?” I inquires. “Expé 
hardly nothing to me when they: 
thing scientifical to be did.” ] 
“Like,” suggests the frau, “ 
five dollars to draw to an inside sti 
bob-haired flush. The only science) 
anything about is poker, and Lain’e 
staggering home with no loads of ban. 
neither.” -' | 
“That,” says I with a grin, “is b2 
statics ain’t been so good the last ( 
tings.” ‘ ig 
“How,” asks the misses, giving t}§ 
a change of air, “is we going to get! 
rigged up, now that we has decide tt 


P 
or 


got to have it?” m 4 
This domestical “we” is just ths 
that editorial “‘we”’ you hears so mij 
The wife uses it when she anno 
policies. a: 
“Jim knows ——” begins Lizzie 
“He ought to,” I butts in. “It#P 
everything.” 19 Ps 
a a man,” goes on the /%6 
wrench, ‘‘who is a expert in this & 
coming out to our place tomorrov) 
send him over here?” _ ae | 
“At your perils, Pauline,” 
“T wouldn’t let nobody monkey 
excepting Jim. Iain’tgonna haven" 
bobo goom the works. Whatever sW? 


pe 


t 


“Maybe,” yelps Jim, “you § 
I can’t set up one of them ding 


Jot a wonderful mind for them things,” 
4, Lizzie. 

4)? T asks. 

{city,” she answers. ‘You should ’a’ seen 
one when our battery run down when we 
saing over here. Most folks would ’a’ called a 
4 all Jim done was to turn a handle in front 


Jioon out.” 

1; some more radio, and I edges Magruder 
) such a nine hole about how good he is at 
| up that he’s just got to promise to come 
xt afternoon and do the job. 

: asks his wife, ‘‘don’t you fix ours too?”’ 

| he answers, ‘‘the feller I’m sending out 
1 work for along time and I figures I’d kinda 


0 good-hearted,” murmurs Liz. 
tne is the merry guffaw—the idea of that bimbo 
\- charities. If that bird owned a coupla oceans, 


j+and do the work yourself if you is looking for a 
ticle?” 


for work.” 
1 the bell butts in and I goes to the door. They 


says I. ‘The house pinched?” 

t,” he answers, ‘“‘but it will be if that hunk of 
i don’t get a tail light slapped on it pretty sud- 
8?” 

_ get you broke for that,” I comes back, indig- 
«/n,” I hollers back, and him and the two women 
“Crank some lights on that bus for 


uaw.” 

i mumbles Magruder. ‘The battery’s down.” 

li: you done before,” suggests Lizzie. 

h,[ jeers. “I wanna see.” 

mn, come on,” barks the bull. ‘Get busy or I’ll 

a wagon and have the oil can hauled away.” 

ti drive it to the garage around the corner,” I says 

)£ course, fixing batteries on the hoof ain’t noth- 
hild play for you; but the trapper that runs the 

melling you about ain’t had nobody to work for a 

and I figures you’d kinda like to help him out. 

yu better save up what you knows about elec- 

tomorrow.” 

1awas the idea,” asks the frau when we is in the 

f our own battle ground, “of getting Jim to fix 

lio set? Is you sure he can do it?”’ 

ve," says I, ‘‘he can’t.” 


i 


it day at lunch time I ambles around to a shop 
Bill Cates. This baby is one of them birds that 
$\asinesses every time some new fad pops up. 
_ st knows him he was shoeing horses; then the 
uf ot good and he shooed away the horses and fell 
After the which he tried some other grifts, in- 
g {»-running of a garage. Without knowing, I fig- 
@ jist be doing a radio act by now, and sure and 
is. His windows is all cluttered up with the 
ori of the crime. 

ow tricks?’’ I asks. 
%t 0 good, Dink. 
ly this place?” 
cash customer, ° 
aswers, “and I 
2 over here to be 

_ Whatta you 
out for? I 
e come-ons was 


“but the big 
S| be made in the 
business, and I 


‘on’t like about 
aa) gag is that you 


ring with three 
ore. You know 
e you—Jim Ma- 


| . 

ays I, “he’s been* 
e2”” 

tchered a hour 

*} answers Cates. 
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“") Takes a Look at Jim and Lizzie and the Wife. 


He Goes on to Announce That They Will be a Violin Solo, 
and So They Is 


“Tt seems like the lad’s trying to hook up a set without 
knowing no more about the works than I does about 
training kangaroos to sing. When I was talking to him 
about antenne that baby thought I was discussing my fe- 
male relations. I doubt whether he knows the difference 
between a crystal detector and a variocoupler.” 

“No!” I gasps. ‘Don’t tell me that they is such ig- 
norance in the world! Do you think he'll be able to set up 
the layout with the lessons you give him?” 

“T guess so,” answers Bill, “if he’s even got as many 
brains as a sheep in a blizzard. I suppose you’ve gone 
dippy on this radio bunk, too, and wants me to show you 
how to fix one up.” 

“To the contraries,”’ I replies, ‘I wants you to tip me 
off on how to put one of them on the fritz—the one Ma- 
gruder’s setting up, as a matter of the facts. Ain’t they 
some way to pull out a little screw or something that bird 
wouldn’t notice that’d naturally put the whole layout off 
watch?” 

“For why?’’ Cates wants to know. 

I explains; and before I gets done, Bill agrees to help me 
crab the set. He’s kinda sore at Jim anyways, for killing 
so much time at the shop. 

“Tt ain’t professional,” says Bill, showing me how to 
shush the radio; ‘“‘but I should give a worry, seeing as I is 
going to give this business the razoo. The chances is that 
the thing won’t work anyways, the way that guy Magruder 
sets it up.” 

“T must be sure,” says I. ‘You got any of them statics 
in stock here?”’ 

“Any of them whiches?” he comes back. 

“Statics,” I repeats. ‘Them things which balls up the 
hop coming through the air. Don’t you keep ’em? ¥ 

“T thought,” says Cates, slow, giving me a funny look, 
“that that friend of yourn didn’t know nothing about 
radio, but you gets the rubber fishhooks for ——” 

“Sign off, bo,” I cutsin. “All I knows about the stuff is 
that I don’t like it.” 


MN 


Their Traps is 
All Open and Their Lamps Bulging Out’’ 
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I starts outta the shop when who should bust into it 
but Gabby McKay, an old side-show ballyhoo baby I 
used to gang around with in the days when I was help- 
ing elevate the circus by pushing poles up under the 
big top. 

“Well, if it ain’t Dink O’Day!” he yelps. “What 
you doing outta jail, Dink?” 

“Out on patrol, kid,” I answers. 
been preying on this burg?”’ 

“Just a coupla weeks,” he tells me. 

“Doing what?” I inquires next. 

“T’m a broadcaster, boy,” he answers. ‘I’m the 
— * bobo that does the announcing over at BLAH station 

down the street. Ain’t you wrapped your ears around 

none of my lines yet?” 
“Not yet lain’t,” says I. “How doyoulike the job?” 
“Not it,’’ he comes back, “‘or the town. If I had 
a stake I’d be on my way the day before yesterday.” 
“Tt looks,’’ I remarks, ‘‘that everybody I knows is 
in this radio business and trying to get out.” 

“You would, too,” barks McKay, “‘if you had to stand 
around all night introducing lady sopranos that can’t 
sopran; stuffed shirts with nothing to say and calling fora 
hour to say it in, and wise-crackers from the six-a-day 
walloping the air with funny jokes that ain’t nearly so 
funny as they ain’t jokes. Them lads sure does punish the 
ether He 

“Hop-heads, eh?” I interrupts. ‘“‘Do they use that 
stuff now instead of snow or a shot in the arm?” 

“Tuh?” says Gabby, looking surprised. “Oh, I ain’t 
talking about that kinda ether. I’m speaking of that thing 
in the air on the which them radio waves slide and ue 

“You sure is a glutton for wasting time,’’ cuts in Cates, 
who’s been listening in. “‘They ain’t enough books in the 
library to hold a tenth of what O’Day don’t know about 
this here radio.” 

“Maybe not,” I admits; “but I, anyways, had sense 
enough to get outta the business before I got in.” 

I makes a date to have chow with McKay the next day, 
grabs some lunch at one of them be-your-own-bus-boy 
dumps and beats it back to the office. I don’t think no 
more of radios until I gets home that evening, when the 
frau greets me with the joyous news that Jim has been and 
went, leaving the layout all set for the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

“Lovely,” says I. “Sure it’ll work?” 

“Sure?’’ she comes back. ‘‘Ain’t I just got done listen- 
ing to the cutest talk on how to take peach stains outta 
sealskin coats?”’ 

“Fine,” I remarks; “but peaches ain’t in season when 
you wears sealskin coats, is they? How you gonna 
get ie 

“How should I know?”’ shrills the misses. “Anyways, 
information is information, no matter what it’s about; 
and besides, what the lady said would maybe do some 
good to them wives whose husbands does buy them seal- 
skin coats.” 

“Maybe,” says I; “but I don’t know none that is so 
flush that they can buy them kinda coats, and also peaches, 
when it’s cold enough to wear ’em. While we is on the 
subjects, though, what has the neighbors brung in for sup- 
per tonight?” 

Like I wants, Kate huffs outta the room and I immedi- 
ately gets busy making use of the radio-wrecking lessons 

that Cates learned me. It don’t take no more’n a 
second to heave the monkey wrench into the 
works. I ain’t no sooner finished than I hears the 
wife coming back. I quick jams on the headpiece. 

“JT don’t hear nothing 
over this here thing,’ I 
tells her, ‘‘excepting a 
racket that sounds like a 
coupla bull pups having 
a fight on a tin roof.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Nothing,’’ I answers. 
“T just put these telephone 
dinguses on.”’ 

Kate monkeys around 
with a coupla the knobs 
and the businesses that 
looks like clocks, but they 
ain’t no change from the 
buzz-saw obligater. 

“Maybe,” I suggests, 
helpful, “them statics is 
having ariot and we should 
wait until they gets under 
the influences of the ether. 
I think 4 

‘‘Why?”’ she asks. 

“Why what?’’ I queries. 

“Think,” she answers. 
“Nothing don’t never come 
of it. Jim and Lizzie’ll be 
right over after dinner and 
he’ll fix it up in a minute.” 

(Coatinued on Page 160) 
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sions at Conemaugh Coke and Iron just after Angus 

Crumly blew into that plant from Tidewater Steel. 
“Birds of a feather ’ it is said, and evidently what 
applies to plumage applies also to bristles. At any rate, 
Mr. Crumly hadn’t been master mechanic at Conemaugh 
Coke two weeks before he had gathered Messrs. Sleeman 
and Wimple unto his bosom. 

The tub-of-lard trio always met in the frowzy warren 
of Mr. Wimple, the general-labor foreman. Naturally. If 
any of the underground stuff that was cooked up in those 
greasy conferences ever came to light, you could leave it to 
Messrs. Crumly and Sleeman that the nasty trail would 
lead back to the labor shanty and not to the earth of either 
of these two other overfed varmints. Of that slippery trio, 
the labor boss, Manly Wimple, was not by any means the 
cat’s whiskers. He was the cat’s-paw. In a world where 
the nitwit competition is something fierce, Mr. Manly 
Wimple headed the field half a lap in the race for the solid 
platinum dumb-bell. 

Here you have them then: Crumly, brass-knuckler; 
Sleeman, two-facer; Wimple, bootlicker—an unholy al- 
liance for sure; as oily a mess of lard-waisted weasels as 
any industry has ever got together. Here the three of them 
sit at a conference in which you, by your present attend- 
ance, are risking your fair reputation. The tallow trust is 
assembled, overleaking the grimily cushioned armchairs 
of the labor office, with the engineering department laid 
out on the anvil before them. 

“Gave all my foundation gangs the grand bounce,” Mr. 
Sleeman is saying, exhibiting only one face at the time— 
a hook-nosed, fat-jowled one that smiled a smile as free 
from venom as that of a Gila monster. “Chased off as 
fine a bunch of wop mortar slingers as any man ever got 
together, and put a lot of that new construction-labor 
boss’ slab-footed Macedonians to mixing concrete. Tells 
the chief that I won’t make foundations the way he says. 
Bet your neck I won’t. Not going to risk a rep I’ve been 
twenty years building just because some college kid says 
half a barrel a yard is enough cement for building foun- 
dations. 

“Took here, Merced,’ I says to this half-baked tape 
stretcher, ‘you won’t get any credit around this dump 
saving cement. Make your masonry safe. The company’s 
payin’ the cement bills, not you.’ 

““The company’s payin’ the brain bills, too,’ young 
Smart-Aleck comes back, ‘and it expects us to mix some 
into the concrete. Think I’m nut enough to take a risk 
with masonry or anything else I put up? One-four— 
eight is good as old wheat for the footings under those 
piers. I know. Use it.’ 


[so Side-Meat Triumvirate started to hold its ses- 
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“And so when I make the mix one—two-four, in spite 
of them crack-brained orders, he runs my Dagos offa his 
job, and the chief backs up him and his theories. Great, 
how these collegers stick together. Theories carry no 
hundred-ton cranes. You can’t make masonry too strong. 
I was putting in piers twenty years before Merced showed 
up around here, and I’ll be putting ’em in twenty years 
after I run him offa the plant!’ 

Here Angus Crumly snapped the end off a stogy. 

“Wouldn’t count on layin’ masonry twenty more years, 
Simon,” said he, and his multiple chins unwrinkled as he 
blew deliberate smoke clouds up into the dingy studding. 
“Tf I was chief engineer on this plant I’d want one or two 
practical men for assistants about me.”’ 

Mr. Crumly had brought ambitions with him from 
Tidewater. Mr. Crumly, three months on his new job, 
swift advancement gone to his head, was getting ready to 
shoot at a man’s-size target, not knowing that a charge big 
enough to bring down the chief engineer at Conemaugh 
Coke would kick most gunners’ heads off. 

But Sleeman had been on the ground long enough to 
know the strength of that tower; and he knew, too, that 
the best way to topple any strong structure was to under- 
mine its supports. 

“Well,” he observed, “if the chief depends on many 
rah-rah boy transit squinters like young Merced to put 
over this big construction program for him, it won’t be 
long before someone else’ll be pushing the call buttons on 
his roll top, and that’s a pipe.” 

At this sharp sally bubbles of conversation started to 
pop to the surface of the third of the rendering kettles. 

“That wouldn’t make me mad enough to bite,” offered 
Mr. Manly Wimple, industry’s nearest approach to zero. 
“Tf Mr. Crumly was chief here I guess the labor depart- 
ment could count on a little fairer treatment. First thing 
Chief Tierney puts through when this new work starts is a 
cent an hour more for construction labor. Hell of a note! 
I can tell my hunks that a plant job is for life and improve- 
ment work only temporary till I’m black in the face, for all 
the good it does. All the hunks can see is that extra cent 
an hour—’leven cents a day—three extra bucks a month to 
sew in their sheep’s vest lining. They’re hollerin’ for trans- 
fer to a man, and if I don’t give it to ’em they lay down 
on me like dogs. Got my whole organization upside down.” 

To tell the truth, speaking of organizations, Mr. Wim- 
ple’s department didn’t have any more organization to it 


And Believe Me, I Will be Happening Past"’ : 


than a flicker’s nest. Mr. Wimple couldn’t have‘ 
a quilting bee. But he didn’t know it; and hk 
talking, as those do who do not know it general|d 

“As for young Merced,” he went on, “I’ve hadi 
pulled down on that baby ever since he persiie 
chief the new work would never get done so Ic: 
mills had first call on the labor. That’s what brig 
new construction labor boss ‘on the plant. 
sponsibility of about three hundred new n 
a nice fat raise to go with it. Just gimn 
Merced and I’ll shoot a prop out from u 
a holy minute—if Tierney calls a piece of ch 
a prop.” ae 

Of the tallow-bellied triangle, our choice 
squad is Brother Wimple. Crumly was a 
although his style was severely cramped 01 
left his brass knuckles up back of the el 
from any position. He barred no holds w 
a man who had a job he wanted; but he y 
job the same way when he got it. He wor 
he had, therefore, an excuse for living. — 

Simon Sleeman was Jack Falstaff wi 
humor, the grossest and greasiest old Lo 
kept his bohunks on the hump throughout 
turn. But he could slap a lining into a bl 
record time, and his linings would stand 
wear and tear of those man-made volean¢ 
those of any other mason boss in the b 
well done keeps his fat back from creepi 
yard wall’s damp touch at daybreak. 

But Wimple—sharpen the ax! Wimple’s 
any steel works or on earth was one of thos 
nomena which, like time and space, the huma 
finite to grasp—a fawner, a sycophant, a 
paw, a hypocrite. Outside of that he 
cept that he possessed a generous lack of 
and an inability to get work out of men eli 
drive, respect or affection. 

One might find excuse for either Crumly | 
any steel plant, though hardly for both. B 
Wimple could stay on any job but distr 
longer than it took the headsman to spit 0 
a thing to tax human credulity; and for 
trinity to hold together for months on ent 
Conemaugh Coke, indicated that something g! 
the matter up at the top of that company— ds 
was. You may, like Long John Silver, lay to 
there were the three of them ‘working togeth 
maugh, digging their saps and mines towa 
standing tower’s supports, like three fat m 
deliciously in filth; planning the overthrow 
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sever even let those white worms know that he 
{ their borings. 

sung Don Merced, who wasn’t so big as the 
days, into the chief’s sanctum. Things had 
| stage where the young construction superin- 
ld keep his mouth tight no longer. 

laid the boy, “‘a couple big tallow vats on this 
ying to get me. I’m not bringing you plant 
~ Iknow. I’ve checked back. Talk is spread- 
\ts, whether it’s true or not. How do you want 
chat stuff?” 

-wood!”’ said the boss. 

mswered Merced; “I’m sawing. I couldn’t 
Jith their weapons, even if I thought they’d be 
ut you know the general super. He’ll believe 
jt stuff. He knows more about steel and less 
jchan any man in the game. Can’t I just go 
{nly and Sleeman and tell that pair to cut out 
Ra or I’ll give both their fat frames a good 
{i knuckle drubbing?” 

Ihe chief said. “Though nothing would do my 
lod. They need it. I’d like to do it myself, for 
; e after, Merced. But it’s not being done. 
ng out plenty of rope to that outfit. They'll 
themselves. You hop out on the plant and 
jadlin’,Merced. Leave this other thing to me.” 
{ while the chief was thus advising his young 
i} gibbet was being merrily fitted together. The 
gion was breaking up for the day; but it would 
10st unusual had Mr. Sleeman left it without 
1 thought for the members to ponder over until 
st-together. 

-/m looking for,”” Mr. Sleeman insinuated, “‘is 
fem high-school engineer corps of Merced’s to 
, llof a survey bull. Easiest thing in the world 
1 dJred foundation bolts an inch or so out of line 
nd believe me, Manly’”’—with cunning judg- 
tined his Gila-monster smile upon that peanut- 
d/idual—‘“‘ believe me, when the gang gets on the 
‘ass of bolts with concrete cutters and blow 
I ll be happening past with the general super in 
{it’s a pipe.” 


ti works survey man has a job peculiar. Largely 
tt of vocabulary. No great technical difficulties 
ation confront him. That business is for the 
+ ctangular. Turn ninety degrees and chain to 
wired whisker of engineering practice. School- 
1): trained to do it. The joys of checking an 
i 
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open-azimuth survey four miles 
long with two recalcitrant con- 
verging meridians at the ends are 
not for the steelworks party. But 
a steel-plant yard conductor is 
never so happy as when he can 
trundle a battleship draft of ore 
cars across your line of sight, stop 
between your two chainmen, un- 
hook and beat it. If he can run 
over a brand-new steel tape in the 
process his rapture is positively 
ghoulish. Here is where a com- 
mand of the mother tongue counts 
for more than all the niceties of 
perfect technic with the tools of 
the surveyor’s trade. No high- 
school course is adequate. Here 
arises the positive need for a mas- 
tery of English such as only a 
course under the football coach at 
Valley Tech or a similar engineer- 
ing institute can supply. 

So generally you will find a 
steelworks survey party made up 
of one technical college grad at the 
head, one high-school boy at the 
instrument, one at each end of 
the tape, and Ivan Puputzska. 
Ivan lugs the maul and an arm- 
load of stakes and the sack and a 
long wire strung with hex nuts to 
fit the next flock of anchor bolts 
to be set. Puputzska, we would 
have you know in passing, is the 
darling of the gods. Puputzska 
has been singled out by the sur- 
vey boys as their favorite handy ¢ 
man, and any time of the day i -_ . 
Puputzska may be requested to eS ") 
step out from between a wheel- \ 
barrow’s shafts and join the in- . 
tellecti. 

So was the survey party at Conemaugh Coke and Iron 
made up. Don Merced, late of Valley Tech, headed it off 
with pencil and field book, technical knowledge, and a vo- 
cabulary that would have shamed the skipper of an Arab 
dhow. Josh Daley, Ovenville High School, aught-steen, 
was the genius of the transit. Fat Tim Mulligan, levelman, 
doubled in brass. 
Chain, tape, rod or 
stake hammer—Tim 
was the boy for them 
all. Tim was a fellow 
alumnus of Long 
Josh Daley, anteced- 
ing Josh many a 
year both at Oven- 
ville High and in 
Conemaugh Coke. 
But Fat Tim moved 
slowly, if at all; 
slowly in matters 
physical, mental, 
emotional and pro- 
motional. Regarding 
advancement in the 
surveyor’s ranks, 
Tim seemed to have 
dropped his mud- 
hook at the level- 
man’s anchorage 
some years back and 
never to have ven- 
tured out into more 
troubled waters since 
then. Long Josh had 
passed him. And 
stocky, squareset Brownie Burns, the 
chainman, who was so short he had 
to straddle the level tripod like a 
water bug’s legs in order to get up to 
the eyepiece, was destined to do the 
same as soon as opportunity offered. 

The chance soon offered. For many years 
the corps at Conemaugh Coke had mean- 
dered about the plant, hammering a leisurely 
stake in here, painting a tranquil foresight 
there, checking a bench mark unhurriedly 
some place else, painstakingly spotting a 
frog point now and then for the track boss, 
who never bothered about stakes, anyhow, when he 
cut his new spurs in. 

And then the storm struck. Like welcome light- 
ning, an astounding program of construction fell on 
the plant without ever a sign of warning. Young Don 
Merced, partly by reason of his command of English 
as she is spoke by the score of nationalities in steel, 
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i‘‘Don,”’ Stated Tim, “I’m 
Going Over to the Labor 
Shanty for a Minute”’ 


and partly by reason of the fire that gleamed in his eye when 
the chief asked him how he’d like to take a whirl at ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of plant improvements, got the job of 
superintendent of construction; and inside of a week his 
little corps of high-school boys exploded like a bomb, and 
each individual of it became the head of a new little corps, 
made good, or yielded place to a man from outside. 

Little Brownie Burns made the grade, with his young 
boss carefully hand-picking his first month’s jobs for him. 
Pride in his bearing, Brownie shouldered his transit and 
led his three-man party against right-angle turns and un- 
complicated measurements with a vim and care that 
rapidly let him grow to fit larger tasks. 

Fat Tim got his chance—and fell down like a ton of 
apple sauce. The first foundation he laid out had all the 
bolts on line and level to a gnat’s whisker; but they hap- 
pened to be the wrong bolts. They were two-inch bolts, and 
they wouldn’t go through the inch and a half holes in the 
base of a big forge press when it got to the field. So men 
with a big electric reamer appeared on that job, and Tim 
disappeared off it, with a sigh as much of relief as of regret, 
resigning his place to a young technical grad named Aman 
and returning to the guidance and shelter of Long Josh’s 
party. 

Upon Long Josh descended the burden of the survey 
work for the new improvements, and mightily did he rise 
to the occasion. Hundreds by hundreds, foundations large 
and foundations small began to lift their flat heads up to the 
surface of the ground from their broad subbases many feet 
below, and thousands by thousands, literally, anchor bolts 
bristled up out of them—long bolts and short bolts, fat 
bolts and thin bolts, machine bolts and column bolts, roll- 
train and hotbed bolts, great bolts that anchored lofty 
stacks steady against the gale’s terrific effort to push them 
over, still mightier ones that held great engines down while 
they slammed a ceaseless tornado of blast through moun- 
tains of ore and stone that melted down in the blast- 
furnace stacks each day. Like asparagus stalks, they shot 
up overnight, each one of them immovably buried in ma- 
sonry that yesterday was fluid, but that now was rapidly 
turning to adamant. Here was need for deadly precision. 

Steel will not stretch, steel will not squeeze. Steel you 
may not trim to fit with a cheese knife, nor snip to size 
with a pair of tinner’s shears. By splendid eraser practice, 
many a traverse has been made to close in a notebook that 
never closed in the field. But when the final closure is not 
on a map, but in steel, it’s got to be right. 

Had you or I planted those acres of iron asparagus shoots 
in their inexorable concrete beds we would have shud- 
dered to think of the endless carloads of machines and struc- 
tural steel converging upon us, swooping down over dozens 
of railroads to test out the goodness of our work. But Long 
Josh Daley shuddered nary a shudder. He had checked 
everything. It was right. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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HE United States, in the 
[ase two years, has made 

remarkable recovery from 
extreme depression to a full 
tide of industrial prosperity. At 
the same time American exports 
have fallen far below what they 
were three years ago. There- 
fore a good many people have 
formed a cheerful impression 
that the country is practically 
independent of foreign trade, 
and can be very prosperous 
whether it sells goods abroad 
or not. But that is bad reckon- 
ing. Perhaps in a generation or 
two American economics could 
beso reorganized and readjusted: 
from A to Z that the country 
would be prosperous within 
itself—which is very much like 
the proposition that if your 
house burns down without in- 
surance you will probably, in 
the course of time, get another 
one practically as good. 

At present, for this living 
generation, foreign trade is a 
vital factor without which the 
nation cannot be economically 
healthy. That agriculture is out 
of line with other industry is 
partly due to a foreign situ- 
ation. Indeed, foreign relations 
and foreign trade are now de- 
cidedly more important to farm- 
ers than to any other grand 
division of the population. Not 
only do farms, for a good while, 
go on producing regardless of market, but the prices of some 
farm staples are more immediately dependent on the export 
prices. Manufacturers can, in a pinch, cut the export price 
without cutting the domestic price; but prices of agricul- 
tural staples are made in world markets and are all the same 
for foreign and domestic buyers. Thus the price at which 
Europe will take 15 per cent of the farm output is a prime 
factor in determining the price of the whole product. 


Mr. Micawber’s Economic Dictum 


| aes farms are tied to Europe. They have never really 
attempted to codperate for the purpose of selling their 
surplus abroad. Codperative effort is what the best stu- 
dents of the subject look to for genuine remedial measures. 
By means that are essentially codperative, the Department 
of Commerce is doing all it knows to find foreign markets 
for our surplus factory products. 

The surplus of factory products at present may be only 
4 per cent; but a mere arithmetical statement of the pro- 
portion of American goods sold abroad does not give the 
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Great Bulk of Our National Product for Foreign Trade 


true relative importance of foreign trade. Say that 10 per 
cent of the total American product—agricultural, mining 
and manufacturing—goes to foreign markets. Asa pretty 
general proposition, it is the last 10 per cent which déter- 
mines whether a business shall be conducted at a profit or 
at a loss. Whether labor is employed 100 per cent or only 
90 per cent makes all the difference between well-being and 
ill-being. Mr. Micawber remarked long ago: ‘‘ Income, five 
pounds, one shilling; outgo, five pounds; result, happi- 
ness. Income, five pounds; outgo, five pounds oneshilling; 
result, misery.” Those may not be exactly the figures 
which the immortal Wilkins used, but that is what he 
meant. It applies to foreign trade. If 10 per cent of our 
total product is exported, to cut off that per cent would be 
to reduce national prosperity by more than a tenth. For 
many an enterprise, to lose a tenth of its trade would be to 
turn profit into loss. 

Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which is a division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, thinks that somewhere from 12 to 15 
per cent of our total output of commodities is now sold 


From This Port is Shipped a 


For whatever the relation of foreign e¢ 
domestic consumption, our foreign trade at 
than half imports, and the imports are 
national well-being as the exports. With 
sole leather, tea, coffee, and with less than 
sugar supply, we should be in a dilemma. 

a few among hundreds of articles in comm: 
we depend on foreign sources of supply. F 
heels on your shoes and the leather in the 
straw in your summer hat, you constantly ¢ 
goods—that have to be paid for mainly in. 

In the memorable year 1920, being on 
we imported over $1,250,000,000 worth of 
tea. Presumably we shall not do that ag: 
we are prosperous, imports of foreign foc 
materials for use in manufactures will run 
Our enormous stock of gold—fa 


abroad—giving this} 
simply as an opinj) 
exact figure is out o 
tion. I have seen (> 
trade put as low as | 
of our domestic trad | 
is a different propos} 
long as an article keg 
in domestic trade it» 
bling up and the gaj\. 


as a live animal in} 
City stockyards, the 
hide, then as a tanne}j 
by a shoe manufac} 
by a shoe wholesale} 
shoe retailer. In ot!p 
the same value 5 
changed hands twely 
On the other hand, fj 
means imports as 

ports; so you may {fq 
trade estimated all tly 
1 to 20 per cent ¢¢ 
trade, depending lan\h 
angle fromwhichitis n 
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total production of 4 
that is sold outside ql 
try. Though there im 
of domestic sales { 
consumer, and no ex 
possible, we sh 
wrong if we pu 


at 10 per cent. But if foreign sales took o 
or only 2 per cent of our total product, they. 
vital factor in national economic health, 
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bring him out from England at such a time. He and Lord 


J I was in India in 
‘JT met one day at 
sheon at Govern- 
,in Bombay, Mr. Montagu, who was then Sec- 


Yi 
3S 
7, 
24 


politically un- 


ite for India, and His Excellency the Viceroy, Chelmsford had just completed a thoroughly comprehen- domesticated 
|sford. Lord Willingdon, who is now governor sive tour of the country and were then engaged on the breed to the 
‘residency, was at that time governor of Bom- momentous task of reducing their observations to concrete supposedly so- 


bering harness 
of legislative 


form in a voluminous report to be submitted to Parlia- 


jen he greeted me where I stood in the large 
ment, with recommendations for the authorization of those 


r sts gathered in the drawing-room, he smiled in 


1 kind of way and said: changes in the governmental structure in India now insti- responsibility. 
placed next to Mr. Montagu at luncheon, but tuted and known as The Reforms. The Secre- 
- think it is because you are being specially With most entertaining mental comparisons I recalled tary of State 
‘asked to have you because he wants to talk in my thoughts old days in Manila, when now and again forIndiainthe 


British Gov- 
ernment is an 
extraordina- 
rily important 
person. I 


I had been among those present and deeply concerned 
during a visit to the Philippines of an American Secretary 
of War. The first time I saw the islands was in 1907, when 
I went out with Mr. and Mrs. Taft—the Chief Justice then 
being Secretary of War in President Roosevelt’s cabinet— 
for the great oc- 
casion of the in- 
auguration of 
the first Philip- 
pine Assembly. 

That was a 
good while ago, 


out the Philippine Islands.” 
| afterward that I had this privilege; but at the 
as not pleased, and as for being specially hon- 
it I was not interested. I had already enjoyed 
jal honors that Government House had any 
[ xeuse for bestowing upon me, so I was happily 
r\1 this occasion—which was an important one, 
4)and—to be seated between a couple of young 
ew me well enough tobe friendly and frivolous, 
s)laces at table when the party was large were 
| orner sufficiently far removed from the seats of 
<e occupied by persons of no particular conse- 


yidea was that I should curtsy to the viceroy was it) note 
s f my ability, shake hands with the Secretary of Seven from 
gaanner becomingly meek and respectful, then seventeen leaves 
tiunjoy myself in my own way with a certainty _ ten. It was ten 
ol receive no further notice. To be told, there- years before Mr. 


fore, that I had be- 
fore me the serious 
pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the 
conversation with 
which the great 
Mr. Montagu’s 
luncheon hour was 
to be beguiled was 
rather a blow. 
And, inciden- 
tally, I was not 
any too well pre- 
pared just then to 
talk about the 
Philippines with 
confidence in my 
ability to offer de- 
tailed and up-to- 
date information, 


Montagu’s visit 
of political in- 
quiry in India. 
It was only 
seven yearsafter 
the establish- 
ment of civil 
government in 
the islands sub- 
sequent to the 
Spanish- 
American War 
and the Philip- 
pine Insurrec- 
tion. So, in view 
of that which we now have to contemplate, it surely may 
be regarded as natural that I should smile when I think 
how betimes we were in beginning to saddle the Filipinos 
with political self-dependence; how confident we were in 
beginning so soon to break our gay young colt of alien and 


stances developed. 
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Hey, 
that subject I 
01 at least draw 
ufficient fund 
eralities. I 


was occupied 


Reforms 


IU have talked at 
th about Meso- 
a | the Mesopo- 
| xpeditionary 
b) it had been 
ne I had given 
‘ne Islands even 
ought. More- 
¥ little enough 
situation, 
Montagu had 
utiom England to 
84) though I knew 
*€tis enough, since 
' ous enough to 
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_ The Last British Army Outpost on the Afghan Border, Northwest Frontier of India— Not in ‘fa Cricket Climate,’’ 


as a British Officer Observed to Mrs. Egan 
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looked upon him and reflected with considerable in- 
terest on the differences that obtain between American 
and British institutions and points of view. I am never 
very long in a British community without beginning to 
think that we do not take ourselves seriously enough. 
Yet we muddle along much after the same fashion on 
which the British seem so greatly to pride themselves. 


Our Insular Policies 


E HAVE never had a Secretary of Insular Affairs, 
because our insular affairs have never been defi- 
nitely and avowedly colonial, whatever they may have 
been in actual fact; and in our declarations of policy, 
at least, they have never been sufficiently important to 
gain recognition as anything but consequences of war 
to be cleared up and disposed of as promptly as such 
things can be done in the course of historical progress. 
We have consistently acknowledged our obligations— 
have magnified and overemphasized them, as a matter 
of fact—while doing our best to discharge them as gen- 
erously as possible under the circumstances, as circum- 
But since the War Department 
was the department of our Government which in- 
curred these obligations—if I may so limit liabilities 

in which we are all concerned—the War Department 
has been left to deal with them; and hence it is that 
our Secretary of War, whoever he may be, is and always 
has been the highest living authority in the minds of our 
island peoples. There are two authorities above him, to 
be sure; but they deal not with the details of insular ad- 
ministration but only with the framing and authorizing of 


our insular policies. These 
are the President and the 
Congress. When the Presi- 
dent presents to Congress 
recommendations with re- 
gard to legislation in the 
realm of insular affairs a 
large body of interested 
citizens, both brown and 
white, stand back and won- 
der in somewhat palpitant 
trepidation what Congress 
will do. Our experience is 
that Congress usually does 
it, and that is why we are 
where we are. 

No Secretary of War 
during the administrations 
of President Wilson ever 
visited the Philippines, nor 
did President Wilson avail 
himself of the information 
with regard to Philippine 
affairs with which dis- 
charged officials from for- 
mer administrations were 
so fully equipped. He pro- 
ceeded to reduce American 
control in the islands to a 
minimum and to invest the 
Filipinos not only with 
practically unlimited au- 
thority in every adminis- 
trative branch of the 
insular government but 
with wholly unrestricted 
powers of legislation. In 
other words, he granted to 
the Philippine people vir- 
tual independence without 
reducing in any degree the 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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investigations for the Metropoli- 

tan Title Insurance Company of 
New York. He is a regular employe. 
The next time you buy real estate in 
New York and go to the Metropolitan 
to have your title examined and in- 
sured, walk down the broad marble 
stair that leads from the law depart- 
ment to the closing department, and 
glance under the stair. You will see a 
little den of an office as big as two by 
twice, and, reclining immobile in this 
den behind a fuming corncob, you will 
see a little scrub of a man with a big 
head and big dull eyes. He will not 
move a limb or feature under your 
gaze, but will look out at you with the 
blandness of an owl ensconced in a tree. 
This little man under the stair is not an 
assistant janitor, and he is not the night 
watchman; he is Quackenbush, and an 
important man in the great Metro- 
politan, as important as any dozen of 
the handsome young men who sit 
behind handsome desks on the main 
floor and look at the public through 
tortoise-shelled glasses and say—when 
speaking of the Metropolitan—‘“‘I.” 

In the law department your record 
title is examined; the attorneys there 
certify that the chain of conveyances 
is unbroken and true in every link. 
You are notified in due course to visit 
the closing department, to receive there 
your deed, under the watchful eyes of 
an attorney who closes titles all day 
long. Quackenbush, interposed thus be- 
tween the departments, looks into mat- 
ters that are off the record. His unseen 
hand may stay the progress of your 
affair, and then you will receive only 
the company’s bill, with the information 
that the Metropolitan declines to insure. 

Perhaps Quackenbush— peeping into 
family Bibles, interviewing oldest in- 
habitants, gumshoeing about—has 
learned that a child was born to a cer- 
tain man after he had made his will; the 
will may have been duly probated and 
the estate distributed; but if your title 
comes through that will it is defective. “ee 
Perhaps a past owner of the property 
who wrote himself down as unmarried deserted a wife; 
Quackenbush will discover her and her indisputable right 
to dower. Perhaps one of the deeds in your chain of title 
was delivered after the grantor died; the record would be 
as straight as a string, but that deed would be void. 

It is Quackenbush’s business to doubt, to explore, to 
ponder with suspicion. He is therefore not a whole-souled 
and hearty chap; his eye does not beam and his laughter 
does not ring out infectiously. His complexion is subdued 
to the stuff he works in. He is constitutionally low- 
spirited. Perhaps his sense of physical insignificance 
contributes to depress him. He will never govern the Met- 
ropolitan from the president’s chair; he is not tall enough, 
wide enough; his nose is snub where it should be the 
noblest Roman of them all. He will never even think he 


(.) inesigntione conducts special 


governs the Metropolitan, as does Mr. O’Hare of the street - 


door, who is clad in blue and gold and who snaps his white- 
gloved fingers at fawning automobiles. He can never stand 
with port and presence in the public eye. Many even of the 
shiny-haired young men on the main floor have never heard 
of him, although they are wittingly the creators and sus- 
tainers of the Metropolitan; he loses prestige with his 
every step away from his den under the stairs. 

Quackenbush’s time is his own; from the nature of his 
work he cannot be held to hours. The old elevator cap- 
tain—the unofficial timekeeper of the Metropolitan—notes 
with unwinking eye the shiny-haired young men who hurry 
by him in the late morning; but he reserves his blind spot 
for Quackenbush. In this regard Quackenbush is on a par 
with the heads of departments, motoring in at leisure from 
country places, coming late and avoiding the rush. The 
company’s august board of counsel itself halts titles involv- 
ing millions, and waits patiently upon Quackenbush and 
his report. When he is working, he is the most important 
man in the Metropolitan; when he is disengaged, he can be 
victimized by any inquisitive loafer. 

“Quackenbush,”’ I said aggressively, impinging on his 
silent study of the blank wall of his den, “you promised to 
tell me about that Vanorken affair.” 
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Give it to Me,’ He Said in a Repressed Tone, ‘and Go Out Quietly’”’ 


Hestared at me, yawned and shrugged hisshoulders; but 
took the corncob from his mouth and reached for the tele- 
phone. 

““Give me the plant,” he said. ‘‘The plant? Send down 
Abstracts 507,361 and 884,370.” 

The abstracts came—two thick sheaves of variously col- 
ored paper slips. He began to go through one, pushing the 
slips severally aside with the eraser of his pencil. 

“Why are they differently colored?’ I asked idly. 

“The white slips are deeds, the blue ones are mortgages, 
the red are litigated actions, the yellow are wills—and so 
on. Each slip contains a synopsis of an instrument or pro- 
ceeding which is on record in the county offices. The girls 
in the plant—ten and twelve dollars a week—sort these 
slips according to colors, and have possibly no notion of 
the meaning of what they are doing. But here in each 
abstract is the complete record history of a piece of New 
York real estate, ready for the eye of a lawyer, who is saved 
weeks of searching in the county offices.’ 

“Ah, the factory system applied to the practice of law.” 

“Perhaps. But it took brains to devise the plant. The 
title-examining corporation is the natural result of the high 
cost of title examination by individual lawyers. I have 
sometimes thought that half the office workers in New 
York could be displaced by a like machinery, and would 
be if white-collar men weren’t so cheap. It has occurred 
to me, too, Cavanaugh, particularly when reading your 
stories, that a merchantable grade of fiction could be pro- 
duced by a plant.’ 

“Oh, of course,’”’ I said generously, gliding away from 
any appearance of slurring the Metropolitan. Quacken- 
bush is blindly loyal to his blessed corporation. ‘That use 
of colored slips is an excellent idea. A slip coated with tan 
could contain a few simple directions for a hero, the pink 
one would be the heroine, the red one would be the trick— 
what you call the litigated action. Why, look what per- 
fectly marvelous strides the motion pictures have made in 
the direction of eliminating brain work! But, pardon me, 
Quackenbush; pardon me.” : 


By Thomas 
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" “This Abstract 507,361,”sq 
enbush, seeing that he could | 
me into a quarrel and thus r 
of me, “contains the comple 
history of a certain lot of 
Jerome Avenue, in the Bre 
parcel of land, one city lot jn 
longed in the year 1913 toam 
Drummond. He died in that; 
ing a will in which he named 
pany as trustee. We accepted 
we advertise for that sort of 
and cannot refuse it even y 
not worth our while. He left 
dren. They quarreled over ti 
tion of this small property 
advised them to dispose of ij 
tion sale. Here, on this red; 
story of the partition action; 
ceive that the four children 
the will were made parties, 
was held in the spring of 191, 
property went to Simeon Elk 

“Ellerbach? I remember { 
in connection with what yo 
of Te een > ~ 1a 

“The Kerfbyle claim,” sa) 
enbush snappishly, to warrh 
to interrupt his narrative; 
bach bid the plot in for fifty) 
dred dollars, which was a si 
there was a rumor at the ti 
station of the new Jerome Ay} 
way extension would be pu 
this property. The rumor wasg 
before Ellerbach took title, al 
gan immediately to put difft 
the way. He alleged, ami 
things, that all. the heirs at ly 
Drummond had not been ma} 
to the partition. We consultet 
children, and were then infit 
the first time that there wal 
child—one Letty Drummon¢| 

All this seemed far remove) 
Vanorken matter, but I hado 
myself to Quackenbush’s wayf 
his story. Quackenbush hash 
mind; not for him are thew 
elisions of the writer. He pré 
thodically from point to poin}i 
up a case at whatsoever di 
romantic interest. 


about ten years before. When last heard of, shea 
employed in a millinery shop on Avenue A. Te 
had presumed her dead, and had agreed to sain 
about her. But this company could not very we f 
insure the title while there was a chance that she/0 


shilling; you have probably used the expressio1/0 
without understanding its meaning in law; youd 
posed that cutting a child off with a shilling or al 
simply an exhibition of the testator’s bad tempe ! 


in mind when making the will, and had not forge 
Ellerbach’s right to raise collaterally the clain It 
Drummond was questionable; but we insure 2 
where we please, and we do not assume obvious 3 
were convinced that Ellerbach’s real reason for jk 
taking title was that he had changed his minds 
value of the property; but he had raised a genue 
tion, and we decided to release him from: his corras 
“And then Ellerbach himself supplied the 1 
formation by telling us that he had learned tit 
Drummond had died in Center Village, Long Isi@ 
York, in the summer of 1913. She had never bee 
Therefore any estate belonging to her would he? 
to her father, and, in his default, to her brothe’2 
ters. Superficially, it was highly generous of Mr.# 
to come forward with this information, since it ¢ 


ita 


his objection to taking title; but we are, from le 
ence, extremely cautious in our dealings wit si 
bach. I had nothing better to do at the time, © 
told to go down to Center Village and Tearn wh J 
about Letty Drummond. a 

“Center Village,” mumbled Quackenbush, [™% 
corncob, “proved to be a settlement of ha , 
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id a summer hotel 
yar beyond South- 
he land about the 
isa flat and glaring 
sulous with sand 
sreen-headed flies. 
nis relieved from 
ation only by the 
by the glitter and 
mountainous heap 
behind the hotel. 
wrt had come, in the 
1913, a Miss Eu- 
sen, with her maid, 
‘Letty Drummond. 
nmond had signed 
egister. I had ex- 
sr handwriting, and 
re on the register 
/*he two women had 
'e hotel on the eve- 
sir arrival. Letty 
had eaten largely 
‘salad, her appetite 
1 being aroused by 
‘dfury of the broad 
cean and by the 
(ontiguity of rocky 
wher the lobsters 
) She died during 
yng night of acute 
«. 

tel proprietor re- 
‘the circumstance. 
id, under my ques- 
tthe had not sought 
lj: the sad event by 
ration at the time; 
( good advertising for his establishment. The 
a off quietly, and probably very few of 


11 out at once. She was a nervous lady and was 
upset. She made arrangements with an under- 
| falvey’s Landing—the village adjoining—and 


vf 
quests were made aware of it. Miss Vanorken 
| nmond was buried in the churchyard there. 
tamond had severed all connection with her fam- 
fmer friends, and none of them was known to 
‘ken. I could not imagine how Ellerbach had 
the woman’s death. I knew that his faculty for 
in information was extraordinary. But I was con- 
tt, our Letty Drummond was dead, and I so re- 
01e company, which issued a policy to Ellerbach 
‘se. He took title and resold the property soon 
r(aetting a small loss on the turn.” 
tked, in a low and level voice, Quackenbush had 
ig the leaves of Abstract 507,361. Now he let 
all, pushed the sheaf of slips aside, yawned and 
wid him Abstract 884,370. 
sestract,”” 
“ tsforth 
ot title of 
roperty 
y longing 
ie Eller- 
‘0 eefrom 
e it that 
213 exam- 
Oily six 
}io. The 
Ya pri- 
macor- 
. idison 
len the 
S,ind is 
w th one 
id id fifty 
nd dollars. 
mt; ago it 
ed Simeon 
ack it was 
ly|1e resi- 
of iss Eu- 
* ken.” 
,’ I eathed, 
Sie con- 
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“““y am Familiar With the Matter,’ I Said. 


“*He Looked Up, 
and foran 
: Instant I Saw Worriment in 
& His Gray Eyes, and Weariness”’ J 
“This title came to us for examination from the office of 
Jacob Brower, the real-estate operator. Brower was buying 
the property from Simeon Ellerbach. Brower does an im- 
mense business in buying and selling real estate. He em- 
ploys a special attorney to examine and close titles, and 
gives us ordinarily no business beyond the hack work of 
making the searches. But this time he wanted a policy. 
He knows Mr. Ellerbach very well indeed, and has often 
done business with him. The danger signals here were fly- 
ing in full view. When the law department had completed 
its work, the solicitor sent for me and handed me this ab- 
stract, and told me to go over it with a fine-tooth comb. 
Brower was asking for insurance in the sum of one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. We have written many pol- 
icies for greater amounts—we insured the title to the 
Woolward Building for sixteen millions—but one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars is still not an obligation to be 
sneezed at. I went to work.” 
Quackenbush lifted the bulk of the abstract, showing me 
one of the last few sheets. 
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‘Is There Anything That I Can Tell You?'"”’ 


“There,” he said, “is the 
deed to Simeon Ellerbach. 
You see that it was executed 
in November, 1919, by Merry 
Edmunds, of New York City. 
And here is the deed to Ed- 
munds, executed in March, 
1919, by Pincus Hochheimer. 
Hochheimer in turn had taken 
the title, as you see, by deed 
from Benjamin Franklin Ross 
in the year 1917. And this 
Ross had bought from Eulalie 
Vanorken, spinster, in June, 
1914. All these deeds are regu- 
lar in form, and were recorded 
on or about the dates of exe- 
cution. A private attorney, 
examining the title, would pass 
these deeds without question; 
this company, under other cir- 
cumstances, would pass them 
almost as casually. They were 
all duly acknowledged before 
competent notaries. But I 
went to see Mr. Ellerbach. 

“He has an office over on 
Exchange Place, in a tumble- 
down building belonging to 
the wealthy Stevenson estate. 
Lower New York here is af- 
flicted with many such rookeries. They belong, mostly, to 
great landowning estates which neither sell nor improve. 
Thus we have the spectacle of thirty and forty story office 
buildings rising from amid a stubble of dingy little houses 
which were fine private residences before the Civil War. 
The Stevenson heirs, as like as not, do not know that they 
own the Stevenson Building; no one seems to be in charge 
of it; it might almost be one of those properties—of which 
there are many in New York—whose owners have so 
utterly vanished that there is no memory left of them to 
aid the corporation counsel when he comes to sell the tax 
liens accumulated through many years.” 

“That is interesting,” I interposed. ‘And are there, in- 
deed, in this city, houses and lands without owners?”’ 

“There is no piece of real estate without an owner,” said 
Quackenbush precisely. ‘‘One may acquire title to a piece 
of personalty—a watch, a horse—by taking possession of 
it when it is lost; but the ownership of realty never lapses. 
Title to it reverts to the state in default of other owners. 
Our law preserves that remnant of the old feudal tenure.”’ 

I regretted my interruption, which seemed likely to bring 
down upon me a dissertation upon the law of real property. 
Mr. Ellerbach, I feared, would, shortly become Mr. A, 
whom Quackenbush would maneuver contentedly against 
Messrs. B and C through a drawn-out legal battle. 

“And this, too, is very interesting,’ I said quickly. 
“You must explain to me all about the development of the 
law of real property 
someday. Butyou 
saw Mr. Ellerbach 
on this occasion? 
He is a lawyer, is 
he not?” 

“Mr. Ellerbach 
is one of the best 
real-estate lawyers 
in this city,” said 
Quackenbush. “He 
is no longer eligible 
to practice, having 
been disbarred for 
excellent cause by 
the Appellate Di- 
vision. The board 
of counsel of this 
company has the 
highest respect for 
the legal attain- 
ments of Mr. Sim- 
eon Ellerbach. He 
was in his office on 
this occasion. 
From the reception 
he accorded me, I 
guessed that hewas 
not at all pleased 
to see me. 

“<Bless me!’ he 
said, getting up 
quickly and hurry- 
ing to me. ‘As I 
live, it is my dear 
friend Quacken- 
bush! To what 
good fortune am I 

(Continued on 
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R. ROBERT WALMSLEY PETERS, attired 
| VI with even more than the care proper to a suc- 
cessful business man, crossed the rustic bridge 
that spanned the ravine and, with a youthfully elastic 
step, ascended the sloping path to 
the wooded upper ground. Here he 
stopped and looked along the nar- 
row way that corkscrewed into the , 
boseage; then he glanced at his 
watch and smiled indulgently at the 
impatience that had brought him to 
the trysting place a good fifteen 
minutes before the appointed time. 

“Which really means a good half 
hour,’ he murmured. ‘‘A woman 
is always late. No idea of punctu- 
ality.” 

There was no impatience in his 
tone, however. He knew women; 
but, knowing them, he made allow- 
ances. He left the path and seated 
himself under a tree, first spreading | me 
his pocket handkerchief as aprecau- ‘ 
tion against the dampness of the 
ground. He was not usually so par- 
ticular; but he was wearing a new 
spring suit for the first time, and it 
was a suit that demanded respect, 
as it had, so far, commanded 
admiration; an eminently classy 
creation in pearl gray, with the coat 
cut rather short, in the English style; 
wherefore it behooved him to be 
careful where and how he sat. 

Being seated and at leisure, he 
gave himself up to long, long 
thoughts. First, of business. He 
was a business man; practical, for 
all his party-colored necktie, keen 
as mustard on the job, swift and 
agile in pursuit of the nimble dollar. 

There had been a time, before the 
years had brought him wisdom, 
when he had dreamed of a life less 
prosaic, less sordid; of a career ro- 
mantic, even heroic; a time when 
his fancy envisioned coral isles, 
tropic jungles, boundless prairies 
and even polar wastes as the scenes 
of his exploits, his weapon the 
deadly rifle or the pistol, no less 
lethal in his practiced hands. He would have 
scouted the idea of attaining success by means 
of a fountain pen and a short-form contract 
blank, plus a convincing manner and a persua- 
sive tongue; yet these had been all that he had 
found necessary to overcome the objections of 
the astute and experienced Macrae that very 
morning. Something of a triumph, that! It meant 

His meditations shifted. It was spring. The trees were 
almost in full leaf, nearly closing the vista of old Michi- 
gan’s sunlit waters and the cloudless blue above the horizon 
line; but showing enough of it temporarily to distract even 
a hard-headed real-estate broker’s mind. There came a 
whirring rush of wings behind him, and the next moment 
a song bird piped and trilled from a near-by bush. In the 
dead grass at his feet fresh green blades pushed joyously 
through the dull drab, and there was a scent in the soft 
air that must have meant crocuses or daffydowndillies or 
something. If he searched, perchance he might cull a posy 
or two—for her. 

But something of the vernal languor oppressed him and 
he remained seated. It was good, once in a while, to get 
away from the feverish activity of business life, and the 
hardly less active round of social frivolity that usually 
occupied his leisure, and commune with Nature in her 
sweet solitude, own her influence and surrender to her law. 
For that matter, he had already surrendered. He had 
never been a misogynist, exactly; a misogamist, rather; a 
man who enjoyed the society of women, but regarded 
them solely as pretty playthings for his lighter moments. 
As for marriage, he had begged to be excused. A wise 
bird who had kept his eyes open on his way through life, 
he had seen too much of it. So in vain was the net spread, 
and he had stepped warily round gin and pitfall. Well for 
him that he had, for otherwise he might have missed the 
one woman; she whose coming he now awaited there in 
the spring sunshine. 

He poked a finger into a patch of moist velvet moss; he 
noted absently the pale coil of a young fern and flakes of 
white blossom on a wild-cherry tree; and then, faintly 
above the trickle of the water in the ravine below, he 
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heard a melodious call. The bird in the bush heard it, too, 
and took to swift flight as young Bobby Peters leaped to his 
feet, his heart leaping with him. She was coming—the one 
woman! He hastened to meet her. 

She might have been Flora herself! One might have ex- 
pected to see a trail of daffydowndillies and violets and 
daisies pied where her little brogans had trod. Pinkas the 
dawn in the silken garment that she wore, glorious as the 
sunrise, with the gold of her hair. A little darling! 

““Don’t be squashy, Bobby,”’ she begged as he took her 
hands and tried to draw her to him. ‘‘ You don’t know who 
might see you.”’ 

Bobby blushed a little at the accusation and looked 
hurt, seeing which Miss Catherine Leach repented and, 
raising herself on tiptoe, reached for his crimson ears and 
drew his head down and kissed him. It was a delicious but 
curt caress; rather unsatisfactory on the whole, but only 
by reason of its maddeningly short duration. 

“There!” said she. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Bobby. 

“Cut out the rapture and listen! There’s a time anda 
place for everything. That’s no place for your arm—now. 
Well, then 2 

She calmly returned the pin to the collar of her blouse 
and gave him her hand, and so they walked, side by side, 
to the tree that Bobby had just left. He stooped and 
picked up’ his handkerchief. 

“Somebody might come along here,’’ he remarked. 

“T’m glad you’re beginning to realize that,’’ said she. 

They sought a more secluded spot, and there Bobby 
again spread his kerchief and wished that he had thought 
to bring two. 

“Sit down,” he said. “I’ve got something very im- 
portant to tell you, Cathy.” 


Kenmnmett Marris 
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pected to See a Trail 
of 
and Violets and Dai- 
sies Pied Where Her 
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“What, again? That’s what you told me y¢ 
proposed to me. How long ago that seems! 
six months! Are you going to unpropose noy_ 
it very, very gently if you are.” 

“Quit your kidding! y, 


mind about you. If you—¢ 
are you still certain—hon( 
She pressed his hand reas) 
“Posilutely, absotively 
certain, Bobs dear. Noy} 
what is this very importit 
that you’re so darn seriou) 
She looked at him with n: 
iety, but her blue eyes daia¢ 
laughter. “Nothing bad?! 
‘Something perfectly 
just shows what a woman } 
a man. I mean buck hil 
mean you. It’s just asl’viol 
all along. You sort of—in}jy 
You know what I mean, do bs 
“Uh-huh,” she answereitf 
tively, and snuggled close! 
“You put pep into a mh, 
morning —— I didn’t slp 
last night.” ; 
“‘T didn’t either. Whend 
asleep I just dreamed and dar 
““Who—what did yo'¢ 
about, Cathy?” q 
“‘Crab-apple jelly. ‘Tt 
jell, because it wasn’t ma} ¢ 
crab apples; it was made ft. 
black keys of my piano,in 
tuner said that I would eg 
bitterly some day because | 
case needed draining e 
miles. I’m going toh 
choanalyzed.” ' 
“T didn’t dream at a 
thought—guess who 
ing of.” 7 


Daffydowndillies 


Trod 


“Clarice Bowmar 
“That makes one. 
“Pauline Hart.” — 
“The goat’s tied. T 
“Then I can’t-think 

ing, maybe.” ae 
“Listen, kid! I told you all about May, dit 
But you know who I was thinking of, all righ 
thinking about this business of us never gi 
to be alone together, or hardly ever for 
minutes at a time—somebody always 
keeping our engagement to ourselves. Ji 
ing! And what for? Well, we don’t have to’ 
That’s what I was thinking about. And # 
or reason in a long engagement, at that, and 
serve notice on the folks that there isn 
make us wait another year!” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much se 
ever,” replied Catherine thoughtfully. 
young, and we haven’t got any money, and 

She stopped, because Bobby was smili 
terious, peculiar sort of way—a smile th 
masterful, amused and superior. He 
oracularly. 4 

“Cathy, there was a time when Jo! 
didn’t have any money, and when he w 
twenty-one, anyway—over—and youre | 


your eighteenth year. How old do we 
hundred?” a 
“ But ” a 


“You haven’t given me a chance to te 
started to tell you the way I felt this me 
say so! I don’t mean to say that I’ve ever 
dead one. I mean I’m fairly onto my j 
had a hunch that none of the other m 
me. Still, I’ve not been so good as I a 
along that Riley wasn’t paying me an 
was worth. A hundred a month is a jo 
I felt I was able to take a joke as long a 
myself or buying my own clothes. Da 
experience in business, and I was gett 
satisfied, why should I take Riley by 
more shekels out of him? Too easy! All 
He wagged his head solemnly. ‘All wro 
“T realized that months ago—ever since 
‘Pep is what you want,’ I told Bobby 
busy! And if you think you’ve been wort 


t twice as busy.’ Well, Bobby saw the point. 
thy, I’ve been hustling. But, y’see, I’d been 
|\s to the work, I didn’t get any of the big stuff. 
yd now and then showing a place, and office 
started anything myself they’d pull me off it 
Jas getting it to going good and turn it over to 
yjanson or Wilkes—and they got commissions! 
4!” said Catherine indignantly. This was not 
ly to her, but her sympathy was always unfail- 
what about this morning, Bobs?”’ 
4 I got to thinking about it in the night, and 
g Isaid to myself, ‘Bobby, you ought to be fed 
3sort of thing. You’ve got pep, and you’ve got 
te. You’ve got one of the sweetest—you’ve got 
-/eetest girl, the 1 
went to Riley this morning as soon as I got 
ind I said to him, ‘Listen, Riley, I want you to 
t)imsdale proposition over to me. I want to go 
and show him; and what’s more, I want 
ti deal myself. Further, I want a commission on 
" it. I was the man who got the first line on 
‘i 
f 


—_ = 


was the first man to see him, and if you hadn’t 

. of my hands I’d have landed him a week ago. 

that anything I start I want to finish.’ That’s 

him—or—er—words to that effect. I looked 

: t+ in the eye as I spoke, and he saw that I 
rat, Mr. Peters,’ he says, ‘if you think you can 
ean go ahead.’”’ 
rerfectly splendacious!’’ cried Catherine, with 
e)3. “Isn’t that wonderful! Honest and truly, 
eart, was it the thought of me that helped you, 
dI know you will swing it. I feel sure of it.”’ 
aji at him admiringly. Bobby grinned. The 
.yment of his triumph had arrived. 
‘Na wiz, little sweetheart,” he said. “I’ve done 
t.|tiley had beat it home when I got back to the 
uf was in time to put Macrae’s check in the safe. 
Vathy, I’m going to tackle your father.” 


Mr. Geoffrey Leach, bending from his easy-chair, pushed 
the humidor over to his unexpected visitor. 

“Try one of these,” he invited cordially. ‘You’re 
probably a judge of cigars. I think a cigar ought to be 
pretty good at thirty dollars a hundred.” 

Bobby Peters made a gingerly selection. Mr. Leach, 
with a restrained smile, observed that the young man’s 
fingers seemed to be a trifle shaky as they fumbled at the 
gold-and-crimson band. Almost ceremoniously, Mr. Leach 
struck a match and offered it. Again Bobby seemed to be 
in difficulty. 

“Perhaps if you bit the end off it would draw better,” 
his host suggested. ‘‘I always find that helps.” 

Bobby laughed uneasily and his white teeth clamped 
cleanly down on the cigar end. Another match did the 
business. Mr. Leach took a cigar himself, lit it and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Fine day, Bobby,” he remarked genially. 

“Finest kind,” Bobby agreed. “ Yes, sir.” 

There was a slight lull in the conversation, during which 
Mr. Leach slowly emitted a mouthful of smoke in three 
thick installments and Bobby smoothed out the slight 
crease that his hat had left on the polished surface of his 
well-bandolined hair. 

“You’re looking fine, Mr. Leach,’ Bobby resumed 
politely. 

“Thanks. If I felt any better I’d have to do something 
about it.” 

“Is—is Mrs. Leach well?” 

“She’s sitting up and taking nourishment and notice. 
T’ll tell her that you inquired. How do you think she’s 
looking?” 

“Fi-fine. I saw her at the dance last night.” 

“So did I. At least, I saw her before she started with 
Catherine. Did you happen to see Catherine there by any 
chance?” 

Bobby reddened slightly as he haltingly replied in the 
affirmative. 

“This is a fine cigar, Mr. Leach,” he added. “ Expen- 
sive, but you certainly didn’t get stung on the price.” 
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“No,” agreed Mr. Leach; “I don’t think I did. Fora 
domestic cigar at seven cents, by the box—which is what 
I paid—it isn’t so bad.’”’ He chuckled. “I’ve fooled lots of 
men who were accustomed to good tobacco, on that cigar. 
It’s the ignorant, two-for-a-quarter-at-the-most dubs who 
criticize it as a general thing.” 

Bobby looked at the mild-eyed, thin-faced, scholarly 
looking old shrimp and wondered if he were being kidded. 
He had to fight the feeling that he was. He regretted bring- 
ing up the cigar subject now. He had missed a good 
opening when Catherine was mentioned. 

“Mighty good of you to drop in on me and cheer me 
up,’”’ said Mr. Leach gratefully. ‘I like young society and 
I get little of it. You lads are generally too occupied with 
your youthful sports and pastimes to waste much of your 
time on the aged. Naturally, of course! Here, in sheer 
desperation and loneliness, I was about to take a little 
snooze and you breeze in to save me. I appreciate it, 
Bobby.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Bobby begged him weakly. 

“Oh, how are all your folks, by the way?” 

“Fine, thank you, sir,” Bobby replied. 

Mr. Leach dexterously shifted his cigar to a corner of his 
mouth with a twist of his mobile lips. It gave him an 
oddly jaunty appearance. 

“Then I guess we’ve got the ground pretty well cleared,” 
he said. “Now what’s troubling your mind, Bobby? Let 
it come. You'll feel all the better when you get rid of it.” 

Bobby could have kicked himself for reddening again 
and allowing his tongue to thicken as it did. He knew 
dog-gone well what he had to say, and he knew how to say 
it neatly, concisely, convincingly and persuasively. He 
had, in fact, already done so, and had entered the room 
with that straightforward, businesslike and manly little 
speech all set. and only awaiting release to pour forth 
fluently into Mr. Leach’s receptive ear. Preparedness was 
Bobby’s middle name. 

‘JT __J ——”’ he began, and then stopped to relieve the 
constriction of his throat by swallowing a couple of imagi- 


nary eggs. (Continued on Page 77) 
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at the time, at a date not so very long ago, you 
might find notices to this effect: 


Miss Felicity Bradford, daughter of the Rev. Matthew 
Bradford, of Jericho Center, Massachusetts, was married 
yesterday to Mr. Victor Kim- 
ble, son of Mr. John W. 
Kimble, of New York and 
Searboro. The bride isa mem- 
ber of one of New England’s 
old families. Mr. Kimble was 
to have been graduated this 
year from Harvard. His father 
is spending the spring and 
summer abroad. 


And then, in the files of 
scarcely four years later: 


|: THE files of the metropolitan papers published 


Among the seagoers sailing 
for Europe yesterday on board 
the Aquitania was Victor Kim- 
ble, the well-known amateur 
golfer, who has entered for 
the forthcoming international 
tournaments in Great Britain. 
Just before he sailed a decree 
of divorce was granted Mr. 
Kimble’s wife, who was for- 
merly Miss Felicity Bradford. 


The story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimble was ended. 
In such a few beggarly 
words can be summed up 
all the dreams that two may 
dream. The hopes, the 
radiant promise—and the 
fiasco! 

That story began when 
Victor was a senior in col- 
lege. He was a rich man’s 
son, and she was a min- 
ister’s daughter, living in an 
adjacent littlesuburb. The 
meeting, and what came 
rushing after, was a romance 
as romantic as fiction, a 
lilting lyric of life’s glad 
spring. 

She lived in a parsonage 
and her name was Felicity 
Bradford, but from the first 
he nicknamed her Flash. 
She suggested those young 
saplings sung by many 
poets, slim and vibrant and 
fearless. Her hands were 
quick moving, and her feet, 
even when she walked, 
seemed resisting an impulse 
torun. Her hair was dark- 
ish, but such a plaything 
of lights and shadows that 
maybe it was black or 
maybe brown, As for her 
eyes, they were either blue 
or gray—you forgot to 
notice specifically while 
she was present and talk- 
ing. You forgot to notice, 
too, whether she was beau- 
tiful, and planned to observe more critically next time, and 
then forgot again. Probably it didn’t make much differ- 
ence. The gladness of merely being alive was in her step, 
and she was wondering what life—and love—might be. 

And the boy, Victor? Well, to the girl he seemed the 
Prince in the fairy tale. He was handsome as a young god, 
and bonny, and caressed by fortune. He was heroic in the 
modern fashion. He drovea car, sailed a boat, danced like 
a Maurice and played a golf game that was already bring- 
ing him into the big tournaments—a promising youngster, 
they called him. 

He hadn’t spent much time wondering what was to be 
written on those waiting blank pages which must record 
his life; but when he met Flash he thought he suddenly 
read every possible answer. 

There came a day when these two, in his swift car, raced 
the wind through the sunlit avenues of spring. For a while 
they talked trifling chatter, after the fashion of the light- 
hearted young. Then long pauses began to ensue. His 
arm, barely brushing hers, sent something pulsing through 
her like a strong magnetic current. She sat very still, 
thrilling, but half afraid. Then all of a sudden he stopped 
the motor and turned toward her and put one hand over 
her hand. She didn’t meet his eyes—didn’t dare; she 
sought to pull her hand away, but was powerless. 

“Flash,” he said, ‘‘look at me!” 
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And One Night the Two Disappeared From the Dancing Floor for a Noticeable Period 


But she, usually so fearless, averted her face. Then, with 
a low, exultant laugh, he bent close and kissed her. The 
sweetness, the tumult, the glory, in young love’s first kiss! 

Then, “ You’re trembling,” he whispered. ‘‘Why do you 
tremble, sweetheart? You’re not afraid, are you?” 

She shook her head, although, just then, she was more 
than half afraid. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he went on. 
too—but I’m not afraid!” Again he gave that low, ex- 
cited laugh. “I’m |trembling because I love you. I 
guess that’s the way it strikes people. You’re the only girl 
in the world—absolutely the only girl!’ Then, trium- 
phantly, demandingly: ‘Tell me that’s why you tremble, 
too—because you love me!” 

Flash only trembled the more; she was in a shimmering 
daze. Only two things stood out—Victor and this miracle. 
That he, so bonny and dear and rich, should choose her 
from all the girls in the world! 

“Tell me!” he insisted. 

“T love you,” she whispered. 

For a while they must murmur the whys and hows and 
wherefores of their love: ‘‘When did you first know?” and 
“Do you remember that time?” and all the silly, tremen- 
dous items that are world-old but to lovers ever and amaz- 
ingly new. And the sun smiled down, and the breeze 
caressed them indulgently, and the trees nodded together 


“See, I’m trembling, 
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with understanding whispers, and a near-by | 
forsythia glowed its glad sympathy, the flar 
flag of spring. Then, gradually, the two ce 
to more practical aspects. | 
“T must cable my father,” the boy said. | 
“Maybe he | 
pleased,” shesugg 
tatively. “He'll s 
think you should 
some richer girl,” 
“Bosh! He wf 
a hang for that’ 
the sweetest thi, 
world and the o| 
see I’m in luck, | 
help adoring you. 
in the end he alwy 
me what I wa) 
maybe—just at f 
A frown cloude\ 
handsome blue ey, 
mutinous expressi|s 
his usually goor 
mouth. 
“Probably he'llic 
rumpus at first,” e 
admitted. ‘Thai 
man’s way. Prol)| 
say I’m too younjp 
bosh like that. 
man’s got sort 
lately on what he 
ing at lifeserioush” 
gave a little laughia 
ful. “To hear m 
you’d think if I «1 
solemn I’m headest 
to the devil.” 
The girl didn’a 
Her face had sobe 
‘““Do you thil 
headed to the dil 
asked iy ok 


‘that sulky look s 
his mouth. 
Her fingers inis 
found his and tig 
“T think you're 
wouldn’t have yo 
the least bit. Biti 
one thing, Vicky 
She hesitated, 
asked a bit ati 
“What is the ¢ 
dear?” 
“Well, ii 
You know 
he thinks. 
little wild. 
odd to you, 
forced an ¢ 


She came 
halt. y 
away at the sunlit distance. Her fingers tighted 
again and his clasp tightened in response. _ 

Finally he said, ““That’s bad. It makes me {ls 
ashamed. But honestly, Flash, I’m not sucha dil 
I’m not really bad, dear.’ | 

“T know you’re not!” Then she burst out vem 
“It’s because father’s old-fashioned. He thinl bi 
you’re.a rich man’s son—why, he even holds th 4 
you! He’s narrow; religion has cramped him. ot 
hold anything against religion; but I don’t tlk 
crime to have a good time or to love having it. 

Mutiny now was in the girl’s eyes, too; she : 

“Vicky, it’s hard in a way to be such 4 8 
daughter. Life is all choked up with isms—| 
nots. Sometimes I feel as if I’d like to take al 
nots in the world and throw them out the win 

Young Victor nodded. a 

“T know how you feel. Old people think 
your life for you, and get set, fogy idea 
wrong.” at 

The two youngsters silently contemp 
of this elderly wrong-headedness with 
Then, on a swift note of contrition, the git am 

“Not that I-haven’t- been happy at home, an 
and appreciate my father. Maybe he’s so str 
I haven’t a mother.” 


issed her, and then, somewhat huskily: ‘‘ Don’t 
etheart; I’ll go tackle your old man tonight.” 
shivered a little. 

laid, Vicky. You haven’t heard him. He says 
lly irresponsible, and things like that; and he’s 
gor on your breath.” 

| get drunk,” Victor said crisply. And then, as 
jut afterthought and not quite so crisply: “Not 
, 


now you don’t!”” And then: “Oh, these isms!” 
yer voice lowering to a lament: “‘ Vicky, why is 
| isso short, age so long. Life’s something to be 
|; before it goes—life and love.” 

e trailed out. The youth beside her straight- 
‘could feel the muscles of his arm grow tense. He 
i looked at her. His gaze was at once very sol- 
/oright and very excited. 

he asked, ‘‘do you love me?” 

tell you again?” 
u have faith in me?”’ 
1 know!” reproachfully. 
1;ten!”’ He leaned close. ‘‘ We’re both of age. We 
ywn minds. I know you're the one girl in a mil- 
—in a million million. And you say you love 
yisten. I know where they get marriage licenses. 
4: straight there and get the knot tied—right 
it’s what we’ll do, sweetheart!”’ 
d into his ardent eyes, so close. Her breath 
er throat—it hurt. And because her breathing 
qecause her heart was pounding so it hurt, she 
: lief in levity. 

racious, you’ve got it allarranged! Since when 
aken possession of me?’’ 
a little while ago,’”’ Victor replied; “when you let 


ee 
taht blue gaze, so close and excited and solemn, 
ir. She felt herself weakening, felt the delicious 
‘ akening. But she tried to think, made herself 


\ky, my father—your father a 
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“‘Don't Start Talking Like a Husband! You Heard 
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“Can’t you trust yourself to me, dear?’’ Then, in a 
voice whose vibrations stirred something akin to pain in 
her heart: ‘‘I will be good to you, dear. I’ll try so hard, in 
every way, to be good to you.” 

A little laugh caught in something like a sob in her throat 
as she answered, “Dear old Douglas—and I’ll be tender 
and true.” 

“Oh, Flash!” 

And then there were no more words for a long space, and 
the sun smiled down, and the breeze caressed them indul- 
gently, and the trees nodded together with understanding 
whispers, and the forsythia sympathetically flaunted its 
glad flag of spring. Presently the boy held the girl off to 
look at her. 

“Lord, I’m lucky!”’ he breathed. Then, with shining 
eyes: “You and me—wow! Won’t we have fun together?” 

The glow in her own eyes answered him. To have love 
and to have fun—this was to be happy. 

And then the two drove off through the throbbing ave- 
nues of spring in quest of the marriage license. And so they 
were married. The story of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Kimble 
was begun. And then not four years until that little 
newspaper item was telling that the story was done. 

It would seem that being in love and having fun do 
not, somehow, constitute being happy. For we have seen 
how this pair were in love, and those ensuing few years 
were certainly crammed with fun. 

After that hasty marriage there had been something of 
arumpus. But Flash’s father forgave them, though this 
didn’t matter so stupendously as time went on, for the 
young couple came into little contact with the parsonage. 
And Victor’s father curtailed his European holiday to 
hurry home to meet his unexpected daughter and to in- 
crease young Victor’s allowance. 

“Don’t be afraid of the old man,’’ Flash had been fore- 
warned. “He seems sort of snappish, but that’s just the 
old man’s way. Hits the ceiling now and then, but doesn’t 
really mean anything—and he always comes through.” 

The old man was not very tall in stature, and not very 
impressive at first appearance—perhaps one reason why 
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he so idolized his stalwart, handsome son. But his manner 
impressed Flash rather formidably till she grew used to it. 
He squared his shoulders and walked in a precise military 
fashion, like a general; and he faced you dominantly, 
sometimes belligerently, when he talked. His eyes were 
very keen, and he indulged in satire and had a disconcert- 
ing way of answering your own remarks with a “ Humph!”’ 

Flash did not think she would like him, but she began 
to like him surprisingly soon; and one thing that dis- 
tressed her from the start was a feeling that the old man 
secretly didn’t like her, was mainly taking her on toler- 
ance. Yet on the whole he was amiable toward her, even 
indulgent after his blunt fashion. 

The old man, after reading his son a lecture on his new 
estate and its responsibilities, secured him a job in an in- 
surance office—at a nominal salary, but there was the in- 
creased allowance—and then helped install the young 
couple for the summer. 

_ Victor chose Long Island, where the golfing and general 
conditions were advantageous. Their cottage was rented 
furnished, for what at first struck Flash as an exorbitant 
price; but soon she got used to things costing a good deal— 
women can learn quickly; and the furnishings didn’t suit 
her taste, and at the start she cogitated how she would 
make things more homelike; but she never seemed to find 
the time. 

The days and the nights, too, that first summer, were 
crowded. Victor gravitated into a gay set; that was but 
natural. Nor did young Mrs. Kimble’s bright attractions 
go unremarked. She was welcomed with open arms and 
she flung herself blissfully into the embrace; and she 
learned to drink cocktails without a sense of guilt. 

In the beginning she worried somewhat about the amount 
Victor drank. But he never got ugly or vulgar, was only 
gayer and if anything more charming than ever, and he 
laughed at her little fears. 

“T can handle the stuff all right,’’ he would assure her. 
“Don’t you bother your little head.” And gradually she 
ceased to bother. 

(Continued on Page 167) 


Him—He’s the Professional Here”’ 


Y LIFE for many years seemed 
Mi a constant journey between 

New York, Paris and London. 
Each incident of it was international, 
so it is impossible to reduce my experiences 
and impressions to any sequence or dates. 
I never kept a diary and never had a 
notebook. It is all haphazard in my 
mind, it is a living cinema, unravel- 
ing the story, introducing the 
actors, and presenting the close- 
ups! After all, it matters little. 
It is the personalities and the 
incidents which are of impor- 
tance, especially as my chief 
desire is to convey to my 
readers my sense of obligation 
to those wonderful men and 
women whose paths I was 
destined to cross. A sponge 
in a pail soaks up the water. 
To listen, often soaks up 
brains. To meet those who 
have something to give out isa 
privilege. It is only the dumb- 
bells who, believing that their 
own thinks are of such vast im- 
portance, often miss those of far 
greater value. Instead of listening to 
others they are too absorbed in the 
melody of their own voices and too deeply 
impressed by the importance of their own 
aims and interests. As we grow older one 
of our greatest dangers is that we may drift 
into garrulity, mistaking it for conversation. 

My first office was in West Twenty-fourth Street, in 
New York. I began with a small room and with the assist- 
ance of a young girl who at sixteen had just finished her 
course in stenography and typewriting. My obligation was 
to pay a rental of fifteen dollars a month and her salary of 
ten a week. I was bowed down by the sense of this respon- 
sibility. Commissions might come in slowly, then where 
would I be? 

But fortune was on my side, so that I began the second 
month with the addition of a large room and the increase 
of thirty-five dollars for rental. 

For a long while I remained in this locality and until the 
Empire Theater was built, whither I removed, occupying 
for many years a suite of handsome offices directly over 
Charles Frohman’s on the second floor and Al. Hayman’s 
on the third. 

My business had increased in leaps and bounds, for not 
only was I established in this city but I had opened offices 
in London and in Paris, with subsidiary connections in 
Berlin, Milan and Madrid. The dream of Monte Cristo 
seemed to be coming true, for the treasures of the world 
were drifting my way as one foreign playwright after 
another became my client. 


A Chronicle of Ups and Downs 


Hoses I determined not to neglect our American 
authors, who were increasing and multiplying. The 
first of importance who placed his work unreservedly in my 
hands and who was loyal to me up to the time of his death 
was Clyde Fitch. 

How well I recall his initial visit! He had only been 
graduated from Amherst a short while when he wrote 
Beau Brummel. 
Unluckily, both for 
himself and for me, 
he had sold this 
play outright to 
Richard Mansfield 
for the paltry sum 
of fifteen hundred 
dollars. It wasfrom 
the despair caused 
by the realization 
of this stupidity 
that he sought me 
for future guidance 
so that never again 
would he beso fool- 
ish. I might add 
that this was the 
first and the last 
time that Clyde 
Fitch sold a play for 
an outright sum. 
However, every 
time that we found 
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Mansfield playing to a crowded house we 
consoled ourselves with the thought of 
Fitch’s sudden entrance into promi- 
nence; nor were we ever deceived as 
to the value of the publicity due to 
Mansfield’s superb performance 
and stupendous success. 

To chronicle the long line of 
Clyde’s ups and downs in au- 
thorship would require a vol- 
ume. He was one of the most 

industrious men I have ever 
known, indefatigable in his 
efforts and undismayed by 
his rebuffs. He was slowly 
yet surely ascending the road, 
although there were moments 
when he felt that, after all, his 
father might. be right when 
urging upon him a business 
career. 
Captain Fitch was always intol- 
erant of his son’s waste of time, as 
he regarded it. A graduate of West 

Point, an officer in the Civil War, he 
spoke a different language, and it was 
not until Clyde had reached the climax of 
success that his father gave in publicly, al- 
though I always believed that long before 
he confessed it there glowed in his heart a 
deep and sincere pride in the literary ac- 
complishments of his one and only child. On the other 
hand, if Captain Fitch seemed to fail in’sympathy for his 
son’s chosen profession, his mother made it up to her boy a 
hundredfold. She idolized him. He could do no wrong in 
her eyes, and the one passport to her affection and to her 
favor was an absolute admiration of Clyde and an unfal- 
tering belief in his genius. 

I have always thought that the chief reason why Fitch 
won out was because he never deceived himself as to the 
first night’s real verdict. No matter how much friendly 
applause might resound in the theater, no matter how 
many times he was forced to come before the curtain, he 
knew toa certainty whether his play had really scored or not. 

He and Charles Frohman were alike in this as well as in 
some other respects, and when Frohman finally ceased to 
refer to him as “your pink-tea author,’’ he capitulated 
entirely and not only gave Fitch opportunities to adapt 
foreign material but purchased and produced many of his 
original plays. 

Frohman’s judgment was occasionally at fault; for 
instance, when he refused Nathan Hale and The Climbers. 
But on the whole his appreciation of Fitch as a dramatist 
was very sincere. The unhappy ending of Nathan Hale 
influenced Frohman’s adverse decision, and the first act of 
The Climbers, introducing a family in deep mourning after 
returning from a funeral, seemed to him a scene wholly 
impossible for our stage. 

Let me state as a matter of data that in both these 
instances the reaction of the audience was favorable. 

Not only were Fitch and Frohman in accord over things 
theatrical but they shared many personal tastes. Their 
love of sweets was abnormal. They could never eat enough 
to satisfy their appetites, but in public they did not dare to 
gratify themselves wholly, for fear of ridicule. 

When in the same city they often made it a practice to 
sneak off and dine together, ostensibly for the purpose of 
discussing business; but one night I unearthed them in 
Frohman’s apartment at Sherry’s, where I found them sur- 
rounded by five desserts—rice pudding, ice cream, a layer 
cake, apple pie and a caramel custard. I shall never forget 
their expressions of guilty enjoyment. 

Fitch adored beauty of landscape and beauty of archi- 
tecture. His sense of arrangement in his home produced 
a delightful atmosphere. He and Elsie de Wolfe were 
drawn together in a close and lasting friendship through 
their love of decoration. They often tramped about in 
search of objects of art, although Fitch’s taste was always 
the more rococo and florid, and he lacked the just reserve 
which Miss de Wolfe had early acquired through the dis- 
tinction of her knowledge and through the cultivation of 
her mind. 

Clyde Fitch was born with what the French describe as a 
gift of the theater. His dramatic sense was keen. He was 
rarely mistaken as to the result of his effects. His char- 
acterizations of women were, as a rule, more convincing 
than those of men, for there is no use in blinking the 
fact that his own nature was a composite.one and that 
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This commingling of the masculine and femi 
common in artists. Their supersensitiveness, th 
to color, their vibrant reactions, their emotio 
invariably spring from a dual organization; se 
always maintained that the world owes much 
to this combination of feminine sensitiveness 
accomplishment. Each attribute supplemeni 
and art has often become the richer for this dual 
mind of a man with the heart of a woman make 
exotic that should not be despised, and hoy 
they go hand in hand where artists are cone 
After all, sympathy is merely imagination 


dramatist who brings character to life, and whos) 
his public an impression of actuality produe 
fiction? The men and women of his creatior 
real to his audience as they are to him. It is he 
who breathes into them the breath of life. 
with them. Their laughter and their tears hay 
from him. His is the harp which hangs beyond 
ment, receptive of sobbing winds and warme 
sunshine. j 


Clyde Fitch’s Last Days 


te IS the writer who, like the highly sensitized|, 

ceives and distributes impressions while he is ala 
time an unerring chronicler of truth. A dual natu, 
understanding, a dual personality often unite in iy 
which gives a 
birth togenius. 

Clyde Fitch 
died abroad in 
the year 1909. 
I was there 
myself at the 
time, but by a 
strange fatal- 
ity wes not 
with him dur- 
ing his last 
brief illness; 
whereas I had 
frequently 
taken long 
journeys to 
cheer him dur- 
ing his conva- 
lescences, for at 
various times 
whiletraveling 
he had fought 
attacks of ex- 
cruciating 
pawn. 111s 
physicians in 
America had 
repeatedly 
urged the re- 
moval of his ; 
appendix, but Fitch, like many others, had a hort 
surgeon’s knife. Besides, he had found eminent :2¢ 
in Europe who insisted that they could success! 
his case so that gradually he would be immune fm 
recurrent conditions. ‘ if 

The summer of his death he had taken a a 
and afterward had toured in his big car through 
mites and into Eastern France. 

He enjoyed motoring almost more than anyo I 
ever known, so that a trip abroad without his 
have robbed him of most of its enjoyment. He¢ 
having a delightful time, as his frequent post caS 
indicated. I was in a little village in Savoy when! 
I received a wire from ChAlons, sent by a frienc/’ 
been traveling with Fitch. The news was brief lt 
ant, merely relating the fact that Clyde was the 
Hotel de la Haute Mére de Dieu, where he was ti! 
an immediate operation for appendicitis. I replie« 
to go to him at once, although this involved a tw 
hour journey, even with good connections. 
came saying that Fitch preferred me to wait for 
until he was recovering and better able to enjo. 
panionship. — 

That was on Tuesday. On Saturday mornin 
fourth, in answer to my constant inquiries, anol 
assured me that the operation had been most Re 
that Fitch was out of all danger. Three hours 1 
ceived the message that he had died of blood f 
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I need not dwell 
upon the shock, for 
all those who had 
known and admired 
him felt its echo as 
the news was flashed 
to America. 

Afterwards I 
learned the circum- 
stances which had 
influenced the unfor- 
tunate choice of in- 
trusting this opera- 
tion to the skill of a 
French small-town 
surgeon. By driving 
rapidly, the distance 
between Chalons and 
Paris could have been 
covered in three hours, 
but by the time the 
little party reached 
the former place, Fitch 
was suffering acute 
pain and insisted upon 
stopping. This, of 
course, was a fatal 
mistake. 

That night he re- 
fused to summon a 
physician, but di- 
rected his valet to 
apply a hot-water 
bag and to give him 
plenty of brandy. 
No remedies could 
have been worse. 

i) packs had been used instead, the inflammation 
142 been controlled. When the doctor did arrive 
late to do anything but perform the operation. 
f the Order of Saint Joseph were sent from the 
¥tal to act as nurses. Unhappily their services 
ed for only a short time as blood poisoning was 
‘ce of the operation. 
g the hospital was a little mortuary chapel. 
s/id lined completely with flowers. In the center 
\dy was placed and, according to Catholic cus- 
ing candles lighted the remains. 
ers sat one at either side of the body reciting 
e@ voices the prayers for the dead. I could not 
it this atmosphere of beauty and of peace would 
Fitch’s own selection. In looking back, as I 
ong stretch of white road in France running 
sun to Varennes and Chalons, I re- 
it has become famous through its 
of recurrent tragedy. Over it once 
oyal traveling carriage of Louis 
Marie Antoinette as they fled with 
ren from the terrors of the Revo- 
mping over it in 1914 marched 
‘Army, which later at Verdun 
or months, giving their allies the 
issurance that the enemy should 
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10}1 almost seem that this highway 
n¢was a highway of death, a monu- 
of storical disaster as well as a row of 
7 marking Clyde Fitch’s last jour- 

was in the midst of drama even 
he ied. 


A w Suit for Arnold Daly 


iI, } I occupied my small offices in West 
bw ty-fourth Street there happened an 
ntorthy of telling because its hero 
ie\yecome a luminary of our stage. 

adi my employ a shock-haired boy 
i Int on an errand to Charles Froh- 
Ole, which was then at 1127 Broad- 


idéy a hurry call came for me. I was 
te-o at once to the latter place. On | 
il | ound the whole staff in a state of 
vil) r there in the middle of the room 
at\otor was an excited Irishwoman 
hg |r sobbing son by the hand, while to 


is ood my messenger, sullen and un- 


1d that the lads had had an alterca- 
vhil ended in the plunging of a pocket- 
the arm of the tearful victim by 
d who wasinmy employ. During 
us of voluble recrimination and of 
Y Ptest the onlookers could not dis- 
'th any great harm had been done. A 
at} eeve and lacerated feelings seemed 
im | the damages. 


Court was threatened by the outraged mother, the law 
on the miscreant was invoked, reason was out of order and 
argument was in vain. However, Charles Frohman came 
to the rescue and asked the woman whether brand-new 
clothes for her offspring would not prove an acceptable 
settlement. After a while, when peace was restored, she 
consented, so that I had the honor of buying a gray suit 
for her child, consisting of knickers and a Norfolk jacket. 
Above all, I had the pleasure of seeing it worn, for the in- 
jured boy was Arnold Daly. 

We became the best of friends after this episode, and in 
the subsequent years of his glory as a dramatic star I 
looked back with pride to the fact that I had enjoyed the 
privilege of giving him that suit of clothes. 

Before dismissing this period of my life I wish to say a 
few words as to my first impression of William Gillette, 
the famous actor and author. When he appeared in Secret 
Service his restrained performance and his colloquial 
method were hailed as a revelation of realism. 

However, I felt then about Gillette as I have often felt 
since, that nothing is so impressive as to produce a melo- 
drama with a few barnstorming old-time Thespians as the 
background, placing in evidence a chosen star or staress 
who lowers his or her voice as the others shout, who moves 
slowly when the others run, who seems deliberate when the 
others rant; altogether it is an excellent and studied sys- 
tem of contrasts which invariably elevates the leading 
artist to the highest rank. Not that I wish to rob its 
inventors of any glory, for such a sterling actor as William 
Gillette did much to improve our standard and, possessing 
a brilliant intellect, his contribution to the 
stage was of infinite value. 

I desire to chronicle the fact that never- 
theless the snobbishness of the theater 
was not unknown even at that time. I 
doubt, by the way, whether there is any 
such flagrant snobbishness in the world as 
this. We have it today accentuated to a 
degree. A play to succeed now need not 
be a play at all. If it contains a sufficient 
number of scenes without dramatic form 
and devoid of comprehension it is safe to 
predict that, provided it is imported from 
abroad and written by an author with 
a coughing, sneezing, unpronounceable 
name, it will be hailed asa masterpiece and 
coin money for its producers. 

The less the gullible public understands 
what the play is about the greater will be 
its enthusiasm. The so-called little the- 
ater has not been an unmitigated blessing, 
after all. To spend an evening on a hard 
bench, looking at cubist decorations 


William Gillette in One of His Most Successful Works as a Playwright, “Secret 
Service.’’ Above—Edmond Rostand, French Academician 
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between the acts, 
need not necessa- 
rily mean that a 
great contribution 
has been made tc 
the modern stage. 

Possibly in the 
commercial the- 
ater where one can 
sit and be comfort- 
able, where expert 
actors and not am- 
bitious amateurs 
create the rédles, 
where the lighting 
of the stage is 
based upon tried 
invention, where 
the costumes are 
not made of near-silk or of painted cotton, we may still be 
able to enjoy plays that are well and honestly written, that 
are the direct descendants of a legitimate ancestry, and that 
do not depend for their success upon highbrowed pretense 
or upon fashionable patronage; or, I might add, upon 
critics whose erudition is gleaned from a cursory study of 
the contemporaneous theater and who pose to be pioneers 
in the discovery and unraveling of problems which often 
remind one of malformations preserved in glass jars. 

At the period when I first established an office in London 
the English stage was far ahead of our own as regards plays, 
acting and _ productions. 
No one then could have 
foreseen the rapidity with 
which we overtook its 
standards and then pro- 
gressed beyond them as we 
have done. 


Oscar Wilde, for Whom Miss 
Marbury Sold The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol 
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E WERE in the pe- 

riod of development. 
Our group of authors in- 
cluded only some dozen 
names of dramatists of any 
prominence. Our produc- 
tions were carelessly as- 
sembled, our costuming 
inaccurate, our actors in- 
different to diction, our 
voices untrained and un- 
cultivated; in fact, it was 
only such men as the Froh- 
mans who in those days 
stood ready to spend lav- 
ishly and to strive at least 
to reach the English high 
level. 

Henry Irving—then not 
knighted—had revolution- 
ized the London stage. He was hailed as the 
greatest artistic producer of his generation. 
George Alexander, at the St. James’s The- 
ater, made frequent trips to Paris, with the 
result that in modern comedies especially, 
which he usually preferred, the settings were 
as a rule beautiful and accurate. Charles 
Wyndham, John Hare, the Kendals, the Ban- 
crofts and, later, Beerbohm Tree, all vied with 
one another in their contributions to art in 
the theater. 

The Drury Lane was the home of melo- 
drama, and I had the good fortune of being 
the representative in this country of many 
of its most conspicuous successes. There was 
one general form in the building of these 
plays which was usually followed. A swift 
contrast between high life and the slums was 
proverbial. A brilliant ballroom peopled with 
aristocracy in magnificent garb, and a sudden 
shifting to a cellar under the river. Trapdoors 
were in constant demand. No ship ever 
safely reached its destination. The hero and 
heroine had to be seen tossing about upon 
an angry sea, clinging to an uncertain raft, 
with faces upturned to the spotlight; then 
another shifting of scene and the audience 
would be transported to a Derby race, the 
life of the favorite horse threatened by poison 
as he stood in his stall; the honest and fear- 
less jockey given a knock-out at the critical 
moment just before the saddling bell was 
rung, and the heroine saving the day as she 
was flung upon the horse. The thrill of the 
performance was provided either by a burn- 
ing building, a series of explosions, a balloon 
destroyed or a whole fleet sunk. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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HAT will you wear-r, Miss 

Gwynne?” asked Delia 

with the air of martyred 
resignation she had assumed ever 
since they had come to New York, 
two weeks ago. 

“New blue serge and the black 
hat with the moiré ribbon,” replied 
Gwynne briskly, coming out of the 
bath fresh and rosy, trailing a rosy 
negligee after her. She sat down 
before the small table already laid 
with breakfast and 
poured out coffee. 

“Any letters?’’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ re- 
plied Delia, still with 
her early-Christian- 
martyred manner. 
“There’s a letter from 
Mr. Sheldon,’’ she 
added _ reproachfully. 

“Oh! Well, that can 
wait.” 

‘“Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald called yes- 
terday, ma’am,” re- 
marked Delia severely. 

““TIndeed?”’ 

Gwynne ate toast. 

“T told them you 
were out, Miss 
Gwynne, as you’d or- 
dered,’ Delia said, 
sighing. 

“Quite right.” 

“They said they’d 
try to reach you again 
today.” 

“Tf they do tell ’em I’m out again. I 
didn’t come to New York for old-home 
week, with all the Midlanders on here for 
a trips? 

Gwynne made a pretty face at herself 
and Delia in the nearest mirror. 

“Laugh, old crosspatch!”’ she ordered. 
“What’s eating you?” 

Delia retained her dignity. She had 
been Gwynne’s nurse, and she often longed 
now for the authority of the early years in the nursery; 
though even that supremacy had been extraordinarily brief. 

“T can’t help worryin’, Miss Gwynne, about—what’s 
lost,’’ she ventured. 

Gwynne’s face clouded ominously. 

“Haven't I told you to shut up about that?” she cried. 

Delia looked like one who suffers for a worthy cause. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Gwynne,” she murmured, sighing. 
“But I can’t help worryin’. It’s in me nature.’ 

“Well, all right. But keep it in your own nature—and 
don’t sigh.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Delia gustily. 


“Didn’t I tell you not to sigh? Groan for a change. 


Howl—or something. You make a draft on my back.” 

Next to Aunt Fannie, Gwynne loved Delia; and in her 
childhood she had discovered that Delia adored her most 
when she was pertly naughty. 

“Tt is simply beyond me to understand how a thing like 
that could ever-r have got lost,’’ Delia muttered, going to- 
ward the bedroom. 

“Tf you can’t obey my orders, Delia,” said Gwynne with 
great dignity, “I shall pension you and get a French maid.” 

It was a long-standing threat. 

“I was talkin’ to meself,” Delia explained hastily. 

“Well, don’t do it again.” 

“T’m not even to think my own thoughts, then, Miss 
Gwynne?” 

“Only on your afternoon out.” 

“Yes, ma’am. But it was peculiar,” she added sotto voce. 

“Delia!” 

““Ma’am?” 

“T shall tell you the truth.” 

“Thank you, Miss Gwynne.” 

“Don’t thank me; I’m punishing you. I gave that cloak 
away.”’ 

“Gave your beautiful cloak away, Miss Gwynne?” 
Delia gasped. 

“I knew you wouldn’t like it. That’s why I told you. 
Now will you shut up?” 

“Oh, Miss Gwynne! Oh, Miss Gwynne! You haven’t 
done anything so naughty since the time you put the baby 
alligator in your grandmamma’s bathtub,” wailed Delia. 
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“Didn't I Tell You Not to Sigh? Groan for a Change. Howl—or Something. 


You Make a Draft on My Back’’ 


“T wish you’d remember, Delia, that anecdotes of my 
childhood aren’t interesting to anybody but yourself.” 

“Oh, Miss Gwynne, if you only had some little ones of 
your own a 

“Pen-sion, pen-sion, pen-sion!’’ sang Gwynne warn- 
ingly. ‘Sentimental old thing! Hand me the newspaper.” 

“T suppose it’s no use me lookin’ in the Lost and Found 
any longer, Miss Gwynne, if you’ve given it away.” 

“You might look under Help Wanted—Female.” 

“No, Miss Gwynne, I’ll never desert you.” 

“My God! Don’t I know it?” 

“Please don’t say God, Miss Gwynne. It’s not nice.’ 

“No, but it’s fashionable.” 

Gwynne rattled the paper to drown Delia’s shocked re- 
sponse, and Delia went into the bedroom to lay out her bad 
child’s pretty clothes. 

When Gwynne was dressed she relented a little at the 
sight of her old nurse’s downcast face, and said kindly, 
“ After all, Delia, I’ve plenty of other wraps; and I’m sure 
you’d have loved the poor little thing I gave the cloak to if 
you’d seen her. She was half starved, and the sort that 
needs a lot of mothering. Don’t you wish you had her in- 
stead of me?” » 

“What was her name, Miss Gwynne?” asked Delia 
craftily. 

“Goodness—mid-Victorian expression out of respect for 
you, Delia—I don’t know! She fainted, and I took her toa 
doctor and fed her up while she was too weak to resist, and 
after she’d gone to sleep I left the coat on top of her. Tell 
anyone who calls that I’ve gone to Oshkosh.” 


Gwynne pulled on her gloves, waved to Delia and went - 


out. 

“Hadn’t I better know where you're really goin’, Miss 
Gwynne?” Delia besought anxiously, trotting after her 
charge to the door. 

“No, you’d better not,”” Gwynne replied meaningly as 
she rang for the elevator. 

Delia sighed as heartily as she wished to, and after she 
had picked up everything her mistress had scattered, and 
had sent down the breakfast dishes, she faced an empty 


day. There was positively not a ribbon to be run ora snap . 


to be sewed in all Miss Gwynne’s extensive wardrobe. 
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Nothing 
but sit | 
over th 


little 
ways to fb 
“ Don’: tb "y 
Queer how she never wante 
petted. Perhapsit was because! 
had died when she was on 
bit an old gentleman, once 
: kiss her. Though, for the 
it served him right for ta 
Oh, the awful times when 
would imagine she was in 
wrong young gentlemen! It never lasted more 
or two, but the family always took it too se 
all the dreadful scenes! 4 
Then how fine everybody thought it was wi 
ried Mr. Oliver, and he loving her like a fait 
since she was little; and only fifteen years « 
much fora man. And Delia herself had 2 
wedding—she couldn’t have helped it, th 
place, she knew: : 
“And—and you’re happy, Miss Gwynne, 
Mr. Oliver?”’ 
“Oh, it might as well be Mr. Oliver as any 
body marries, I suppose.” ee 
And Delia had thought that was Miss Gwynn 
saying she loved him. Though she had f 
Mr. Oliver, time and again, ‘‘ Don’t give in 
Don’t you know she never wants what s 
Well, there was no use trying to settle o 
for them, even if one could find a respectful 
it. Delia sat down heavily and picked up t 
Mr. Oliver was nice; Delia liked him. 
Gwynne would be fond of him too. But 
chop a thousand Mr. Olivers into mincer 
give her baby any happiness. ss 
Delia turned over the pages of the new: 
No parties at all worth reading about wh 
hadn’t been to them. Then, from force 
for the last two weeks her eyes had scann' 
diligently, she turned to the Lost and Foun 
there, when she wasn’t looking for it and 
diately under her nose, were the significant’ 


Found—Owner of valuable fur coat left with | 
eall and identify. : 
Eva GRAHAME, Thur 
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ELL did Delia know that there wo 
showing Miss Gwynne the adve 
Gwynne would never reclaim a gift. But 
was not so squeamish. She still had the 
utter responsibility for her charge’s belong 
she quite well knew that no one could ble 
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ne’s carelessness or her generosity, still she had 
ver since the loss of the cloak. To go and iden- 
shis were indeed Miss Gwynne’s property—to 
ae safe, and triumphantly inform Miss Gwynne 
{had been too honest to keep it would be a very 
7 matter. So in half an hour Delia was confi- 
ner way in a taxicab to an utterly unknown 
acquaintance with theaters was confined to the 
i her knowledge of actors to the amateurs in 
yf-Beauty-Club performances, where she had 
_ protestingly undressed— Miss Gwynne. 

up very straight in the taxicab, a tiny figure, 
ly neat, almost as well groomed as her mistress; 
, and with cheeks like a tomato that has 
ghtly in the sun. Delia’s idea of dressing up was 
rself in mourning. Though her only deceased 
| passed away many years before, Delia still 
veat occasions, a long, heavy, crape-bordered 
completely enveloped her head in its decent 
xt and flowed down over her small face and 
[his was a great occasion. Delia was as excited 
ho has gone out without permission. 

'eab stopped in front of the Thurston Theater, 
he chauffeur, adding 10 per cent of the fare as 
alked with strenuously assumed poise through 
‘oor into the foyer, where she paused for a mo- 
/ her bearings. Then, seeing the box office, she 
Fit and asked in her most dignified manner for 
‘rahame. 

ze, if she’s here at all,” the blasé young man 
turned back to his telephoning, which Delia 
oted. 

‘for a moment listening to his conversation, 
ong quite idiotically in this vein, to the accom- 
‘drumming finger nails: ‘Yeah. Joe? 

it’s me, Joe. Say, Joe, how about 

7.2? ’Leven an’ a half—yeah—mar- 

|}, Forty-two—yeah. But say—say, 


) sur-r,’” Delia interrupted again 
you please, sur-r, where’s back- 


‘always buzzed when she was nervous. 
Vz man turned half around from the 
hd thrust an annoyed face toward 


‘or!’ hesnapped. “‘Joe? Joe! Yeah, 
‘ Say, Joe ——” 

b ur-r’””—Delia clung to the brass rail- 
‘y birdlike hands—‘“‘please, sur-r, 
stage door?’’ 

sd, jerked his head backward with- 
¢ ther, and articulated only: ‘‘ Alley!” 
‘te disheartened, paced undecidedly 
the lobby, while his voice went on 


lof “Joe? Joe! Say, Joe ——” 
iidoors into the auditcrium were open 
ining women were 
ough the dus!y 


kz up dropped pro- 
1 ther débris of the 
', folding up the 
‘dull bangs that 
eee firecrackers. 
vend the black vel- 
the stage yawned, 
shaded light on a 
| <ing a round spot 
h¢ inthe gloom. A 
“igure was only a 
<sed the light from 
che center of the 
/t down under it. 
uurned around and 
‘cleaning women, 
S pped banging the 
elted away more 
nto the shadows 
wn like curtains 
t corners of the 
ize, so hollow and 
$| its empty semi- 
d for a moment 


But 
i women, at least, 
ales of her own k 
Oh of an inferior itl 
| she approached si 

'e, but cautiously, 

man had been 
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“T beg your pardon, I’msure,”’ Delia said formally, when 
she was close to the cleaning-woman shadow. ‘But could 
you tell me now where I’d be findin’ Miss Eva Grahame?”’ 

The shadow raised its Czecho-Slovakian face and stared 
at Delia and shook its head. She repeated her question 
patiently, and it replied, with a really charming smile, that 
it no spik Ingliss. 

Delia wandered out into the lobby again, after having 
bumped her knees against many not-closed-up seats; and 
out into the street, where she stared despairingly at the 
facade of the impregnable building that held her baby’s 
property. There is nothing so stripped of illusion as a thea- 
ter in daylight, but to Delia this was a regular ogre’s strong- 
hold, full of beings who didn’t act natural. In any decent 
place she’d ever seen there was a servants’ entrance, and a 
butler or someone to tell you where to go. Wait a bit! 
That industrious young telephoner had said something 
about an alley. 

Delia went to look for an alley, and, after having twice 
wandered all the way around the block, found a cemented 
passageway between two buildings which might be called 
an alley if one were not too particular about words. For- 
tunately, the iron gate was standing open, so Delia went 
down the passageway—together with quite a brisk and 
cutting wind—and at its end came to a wooden door. 
There was no bell, so she knocked repeatedly, and at last a 
little old, cross, withered man bounced out at her to know 
what in the divil she wanted, and what in the divil she 
meant, givin’ him the scare of his life that way. He thought 
it was a ghost, and her standin’ there with her face hidden. 
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“1 Actually Feel as if They Hated Me Out There,’’ She Gasped to the Desmond Girl 
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“T want Miss Eva Grahame,” replied Delia stoutly. 
“Oh, you do, do you? And what do you want with her?” 
“That’s me own business.’’ 

“Oh, it is, is it? Well, what are you comin’ here this 
time of day for?” 

“Tsn’t this as good a time of day as any other?” 

“Tt is not, and that you’d know if you knew anything at 
all about the theayter.”’ 

“T know nothin’ at all about the theayter, thank God.” 

“Or of the lives of actresses, either.’ 

“An’ what should I know of actresses when I’ve always 
worked for ladies?’”’ cried Delia, who was an arrant snob. 

The old man banged the door in her face, opening it the 
minute after to say severely, “Go away now, you ignorant 
old woman. Actresses don’t be comin’ to the theayter till 
after nightfall, unless there’s a matinée—an’ how could it 
be, this bein’ Friday?” 

“T know it’s Friday as well as you,” retorted Delia be- 
fore the door closed again. ‘And I hope you observe it as 
ee as me, though I doubt it,’’ she added to the empty 
alley. 

And then, though she was trembling from the cold and 
unwonted excitement, Delia trudged determinedly back 
into the theater. 

The lobby was empty and the baize doors were closed. 
A mumbling came from behind them. Delia pushed one 
cautiously and applied her eye to the crack. The cleaning 
women were gone. The auditorium was dark and empty; 
but there were shadows moving about on the stage now 
and talking. Delia slipped noiselessly through the door 
and sat down on an aisle seat, to wait and think 
a bit what was best to be done; and as she 
gratefully rested her old bones a few lights were 
snapped overhead on the stage, illuminating it 

with a faint bluish tint that 
made the faces of the people 
turn chalky. 

The man who had yelled still 
ss sat under the unshaded light, 
“hs holding a book in his hand. 
His chair was tipped back dan- 
gerously over the rim of the 
stage. Delia expected him to 
fall into the first row of seats 
any minute. He waved hisarms 
at the chalky-faced shadows 
and they advanced or re- 
treated, muttering rapidly in 

unreal voices. 

Delia had looked on at re- 
hearsals in the Quest-of-Beauty 
Club, but they had been en- 
tirely different affairs. Held in 
some one’s drawing-room or 
ballroom, with nice lights and 
easy-chairs, and cocktails 
handed around at frequent in- 
tervals; everyone talking and 
laughing and smoking and for- 
getting their lines and flirting. 
This gloomy business alarmed 
Delia. The director seemed ex- 
traordinarily savage, and the 
company superhumanly de- 
pressed. And, indeed, this was 
exactly the case, had Delia only 
known it. 

Poor Clarinda had been go- 
ing very badly, and there were 
rehearsals every morning to 
find out what was the trouble. 
The playwright was standing 
ready to cut and change, for 
something was wrong, very 
wrong with the show; and it 
was his first accepted play; and 
this was the beginning of the 
dreaded and decisive second 
week. Many a good play has 
been saved from oblivion by 
the expensive expedient of 
keeping it on for a month or 
more until the public catches 
on. But the producer of Poor 
Clarinda was new in the field; 
and he had already put nearly 
all his money into costumes 
and scenery and the ten days of 
road performances before the 
New York opening. He couldn’t hold on much 
longer unless some real money began to flow 
into the box office. So they—producer, direc- 
tor, author, stage manager and company—were 
all in a fine state of nerves that morning. ° 

Delia, watching the quite meaningless run- 
ning about and muttering on the stage, decided 
it was a very foolish sort of play—one she 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Lundy Had Been Called to Preach the Gospel, Visit the Sick and the Widow and Orphan in Their Affliction, Comfort the Saints, Seek and Save Lost Men - 1 


O04 

T IS not my purpose to be tediously accurate or dis- 
I gracefully truthful in this moving picture of my days 

and deeds. I reserve the right to put my best foot 
foremost and to avoid excessive modesty, which in a case 
like this is more likely to be false than the honest pride we 
all feel in our nobler attributes. I shall take the liberty of 
dwelling upon these. If I am obliged to admit the abrasion 
of a virtue I shall do so with a clever ointment of words 
and pass swiftly on to some other virtue in a better sense 
of preservation. 

My plan is to make this record a good thing, like a kind 
old book that you may have forgotten for a long time. 
Then some day when the weather is bad you come upon it 
quite by accident, and you sit down before the fire and 
turn the yellow leaves. There will be things in it to laugh 
over, not because they are witty but absurdly natural, like 
something you did or said yourself a long time ago; now 
and then a little reminder of the way you used to feel or 
hope that brings a moisture to the eye, not distressing, 
merely the kind sweetness of tears. There will be scenes in 
it like your own memories, sorrows that are sisters to your 
griefs; the troubles and trials we all share together behind 
the closed doors of our own hearts, but no great difference 
now between some harsh experience and the gentler joys. 
For the past softens everything. It sheds a brightness as 
if the years cleared away the shadows, eased the pain we 
used to know when these days were filled with the anguish 
of a great struggle. 


. . . . . - 


In the circuit-rider stories I am aware of having shown 
forth frequently in the celestial radiance cast by the circuit- 
rider’s halo. So many of the scenes were laid before the 
Lord and bound up in the Word. But you cannot have all 
the scenes of your normal life glistening with the sublime 
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ILLUSTRATED GRUGER 
effulgence of the beatitudes; and I am a normal person, at 
times tenaciously human. 

Lundy had one advantage: He had been called to 
preach the Gospel, visit the sick and the widow and 
orphan in their affliction, comfort the saints, seek and save 
lost men, baptize infants, bury the dead, and to be dili- 
gent in taking his church collections, which is much more 
of a job than you can imagine if you have never dealt with 
the financial side of a Christian congregation. But never 
yet have I known a man to be called to domestic service 
in his own house. 

This is the call a woman gets when she marries him. 
There is practically no romance of spiritual emotion con- 
nected with it. You do not ‘hear the divine voice, you 
never have the glorious privilege of wrestling in prayer to 
make sure you are called. You know it and see it as a plain 
everyday duty from which you will not be relieved until 
death parts you from that man. 

Thad no vocational training for this business. I belonged 
to that class of magnificent paupers in the South who kept 
a retinue of servants. When I married I had never put 
my own room in order, nor cooked the simplest meal, nor 
so much as ironed a handkerchief, although I had been 
brought up in a beautifully clean house, where the cooking 
and serving of food was a fine art. 

This was not mother’s fault, but mine. I was not too 
stupid to learn, but too smart. Some instinct must have 
warned me that a woman accomplished in the domestic 
arts is frequently enslaved by them. For I distinctly 


remember when mother had her periodic hi 
rigors I used to seize a book and fly to the ut 
of the avenue until the frenzy passed. The 
calm and blessed, to the smooth white bi 
dear house. . 
Thus years passed after I was a married ¥ 
my impersonal chastity strengthened to the 
inine animus toward dust in unseen places, 
reason was that we were so much in the du: 
those days, traveling our circuits. When y 
ried a pilgrim journeying toward the kingd 
you never feel settled in your broom-sweep 
have no abiding place; at the end of t 
pack up and move to another parsona 
been vacated by another pilgrim and his | 
left it pretty much as you would leave your ¢ 
of the night before. Nobody cleans up his Cc 
is going out of it. g 
I do not know what Lundy thought of 
along this line. My suspicion is that he. 
them. He was always a studious man, and 
involved with his Lord he was strangely iné 
earthly condition. Maybe I took advanta 
I make no defense of my negligence; only t 
experience is that women with argus-ey 
detecting dusty corners and untidy places ar 
generous or attractive women I have kno’ 
too competitive in that thing which is on 
ness. They remind me of a word prono 
erate person with the accent on the wrong § 
takes all the distinction away from that wo 
all the trivial virtues and none of the g 
there is one of them on every parsonage 
every Methodist church in this country! 


ie 
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{yest woman I ever knew, however, had no such 
|; rights over me. She was a highly intellectual 
e was the wife of a man who taught higher 
Jes in a university. They came to us from Ohio, 
1ys felt that she must have been born in New 
she had an apartment of five rooms, but there 
jrking days in every week. She house-cleaned 
}overy day, moved everything out of it and 
3 very ears. On the sixth day she studied the 
} architecture of Westminster Abbey. I do not 
s actually immoral to spend one’s life this way, 
1] that the soap-and-water expression she used 
my house was unchristian. She was incapable 
‘good points, which I have. Her husband was 
ematician to begin with. I doubt if such a man 
} same kind of personal attention and affection 
jieart up. I do not suppose she ever had to take 
in her own weak hands and restore him when 
3-he witness of the spirit. A mathematician can 
4| without divine guidance, but a preacher can- 
ir can he sit down with a text on calculus and 
Vy back to God. 
ary accomplishment as a girl consisted of a 
ling that I made very well. When there were 
jie table I was extravagantly praised for it. 
}iave known it, is as nothing compared with the 
41 personal distinction which I enjoyed as the 
at pudding. 
s it has occurred to me that I might have 
} stick closer to my pudding-making talent. It 
broadened and developed. I have observed 
n may boast of the cake she bakes and no one 
yoride. On the contrary, men praise her, and 
farize the cake if they can. But give yourself 
about a book you have written and see what 
we must solve the problems of life by the 
tical process here is one for you that is more 
ian it appears to the naked eye: Why do men 


praise a woman for her cookies—I never knew one to 
despise a woman on account of her cakes—and shun her if 
she writes a poem? Maybe the divine fire that produces 
verse does something to her personally, liquidates her 
dearer-to-man charms. But if you ask me, I am frank to 
say my belief is that men prefer the pretty culinary type of 
woman for the same reason that the Lord in ancient days 
looked with favor upon those who made choice sacrifices 
upon His altars. Now He requires a more intelligent form 
of worship. But it seems easier for the Lord to change the 
methods of His will toward us than it is for men to revise 
their instincts toward women. I am not complaining. 
What I mean is that there may be something everlasting 
and providential in these instincts. If so, we may as well 
give up our ghosts as citizens and public-spirited brush 
brooms, because we cannot defeat Nature no matter how 
much sense we think we have. 

If I was not a neat housekeeper in those early years I 
have attained the virtue in these latter years. And Lundy 
in heaven can never say that I disturbed his spiritual 
atmosphere when he would be preparing a sermon by 
cleaning up his desk or closing his commentaries at the 
very place where he had been reading. And what I cooked 
was cheerfully cooked, even if it was burned. I never 
really learned the art of preparing food, although to this 
day I have my kitchen flurries, atavistic periods, when I 
must cook long enough to be defeated before I can fall 
back and rest on my other laurels. 

Sometimes I was even successful in these adventures, 
but rarely in a legitimate way. I remember one of these 
occasions. We were stationed at the place called Celestial 
Bells in A Circuit Rider’s Wife. We had a neighbor there, 
a generous Christian woman, who was better than three 
wise men at bearing gifts, especially food. If she saw our 
presiding elder swinging his coat tails through the front 
gate I was almost sure to get a bowl of salad or ice cream 
for dessert before the great man was settled on the porch. 
Now she has broadened out. She is one of the foremost 


ra 
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women in this state, distinguished for civie virtues; but 
I never see her picture on the society page above the infor- 
mation about what she is doing now without remembering 
the little kind things she used to do over the back fence 
of the parsonage yard. 

One day she gave me a basket of vegetables that con- 
tained a huge yellow yam. I decided to convert it into a 
sliced-sweet-potato pie. This is a Southern dish and can- 
not be made to taste like the real thing anywhere else. 

Lundy was out for the forenoon, attending a church 
conference; but he was not feeling well spiritually. I 
expected him to come in depressed. It was necessary to do 
something unusual and cheerful, even if it should be at the 
expense of the sterner moral order. I believe this motive 
alone inspired me to make that pie. The recipe copied here 
will give you the point: You slice the potato and steam it 
until tender. You make a pastry crust, rolled very thin, 
line a deep pan with it and place in the oven to brown. 
Then you place the sliced potato in it with a latticework of 
toasted strips of the pastry between the layers, being care- 
ful to add sugar and spice as you go, also much fine butter. 
You cover the whole with pastry, erimp the edges and 
make a mysterious hole in the center about the size of your 
forefinger—I always use my forefinger. 

So far so good. Anyone watching you will think the hole 
is to let the steam escape. But the thing will have no snap 
or distinction if you set it in to bake with merely this open 
valve. It will contain only a virtuous mass of glutinous 
potato and pastry flavored with spice. But if you pour into 
the orifice I have mentioned not less than four spilling 
wineglasses of apple brandy you have something inspiring 
and too delicious to condemn. 

This is the pie I made that day. Do not ask me how I 
obtained the brandy! Those were not bootlegging days. 
Preachers did not make an exeuse of keeping the stuff even 
in case of sickness, and I never knew one to expect to be 
bitten by a snake. Personally, I do not shrink from telling 

(Continued on Page 50) 


iT Fett Suddenly Able and Wise, the Grand Sensation of a Courage Beyond the Reach of Every Fear as I Stood Talking Down to Lundy in His Dust of Despair 
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F TRUTH is to be found in the old saying that misery 

loves company, there must be a modicum of consolation 
in the large number and wide variety of people who com- 
plain of high taxes. For it is no meager gathering that 
bears the burden of Federal, state, county, city and road 
and school-district expenditure. Certainly by this time it 
should be generally recognized that the rich and those 
comfortably situated are not the only heavy taxpayers. 

There are taxes everywhere—in every railroad ticket, in 
a gallon of gasoline, in a pound of sugar, in a yard of calico; 
not only one but sometimes dozens of them. The railroad, 
the service station, the grocery store—these and thousands 
of dealers cannot pass on all their taxes, but they pass on 
enough to distribute several billion dollars a year over the 
population in general. 

The man who complains of high taxes must make two 
admissions or acknowledgments. He is forced to admit 
first, if he is a good sport, that wars have to be paid for; 
and in the second place that whatever the wastes and 
leaks in government, it is doing more for the citizen than 
formerly. Certainly the increase in Federal taxation is 
very largely due to the war, and the debt is one which can- 
not be evaded. Sooner or later the taxpayer has to meet 
the bill. As far as can be seen, the country faces either a 
heavy income tax or a heavy sales tax, or perhaps some 
of both, for a considerable period to come. 

Yet the Federal debt is being reduced with gratifying 
progress, and gradually the Federal burden of taxation 
will be pared down, unless legislators can think of entirely 
new ways of spending money. State and local taxes, how- 
ever, mount year by year. To some extent this, too, is due 
to the war. There are state bond issues for deferred com- 
pensation or soldiers’ bonuses, the interest on which must 
be met by increased tax levies. The necessary expenses of 
state and local government were inflated like everything 
else during the world upheaval, and, like other expenses, 
come down slowly. 

But there is another big item, not due to the war, in 
state and local taxes. Improved hard-surfaced highways 
cost money, real money. Nor is there a hamlet so benighted 
that a high school of pretentious proportions is not re- 
quired, the building of schools having spread like wildfire 
throughout the country. Then, too, there are great state 
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universities to be supported, scores of them, several with 
attendance running above ten thousand. Indeed, there 
are states in which three or four large educational institu- 
tions each desire and request state aid. 

Nor does there seem to be any town or city with a water 
or sewerage system quite large enough to supply its needs. 
There are playgrounds and libraries, civic centers, parks, 
boulevards, municipal docks and swimming beaches, sta- 
diums and recreational centers, not to mention improved 
police and fire departments. There is a steady expansion 
and, it is only fair to say, in most cases an improvement in 
what the state and local governments do for the citizens. 
Even the cities in some cases maintain universities, evi- 
dently on the theory that privately endowed and state- 
supported facilities are not enough. 

Now it should follow from all this service given the citi- 
zens by state and municipality that these citizens are 
better equipped than formerly to pay taxes. If a concrete 
highway is built between two cities and hundreds of sales- 
men find it convenient to ride back and forth in automo- 
biles, it is to be assumed that the volume of sales is increas- 
ing. Consequently the firms which employ the salesmen 
must be able to pay larger taxes. 

Such, at least, is a fair interpretation of the theory of 
increased government activity. It is true, of course, that 
state and local governments, as well as the Federal depart- 
ments, perform many services which cannot afford any 
immediate return. Parks and playgrounds only indirectly 
increase a man’s taxpaying ability. But obviously the 
taxability of citizens must in the main increase as taxes 
themselves go up, or else the nation will gradually eat up 
its own vitals. It is suicidal to expand government func- 
tions and tax levies unless there is clearly in view an equal, 
a parallel expansion in property values. Indeed, the de- 
vising of new taxes, or the added levy of old ones, without a 
corresponding expansion in property values, is nothing 
short of childish. 

Government function cannot in every case have in mind 
an increase of property values. There are other consider- 
ations. But unless the main, the dominating policy in the 
expansion of government activities looks toward an en- 
larged production of wealth, the state is simply following 
the example of the dog that lived by eating pieces off its 
own tail. 

It takes more than mere strength of character, it re- 
quires a real talent for discernment to draw the line between 
what is merely desirable in the way of new public services 
and what the people can afford in the long run to pay for. 
We all know that wealth, and consequently the ability to 
pay taxes, has increased. We can all think of a thousand 
and one improvements which any town, city or state might 
make. But unfortunately for the future of the country 
there are very few men who can calmly and accurately 
arrive at any ratio, as it were, between the two. In other 
words, public ignorance on just how far the increase in tax 
burdens is warranted by ability to pay them is blacker 
than a black cat on the darkest night. 

The ratio between the tax burden, the value of services 
which we get in return for taxes paid, and our ability as a 
nation to pay them, might be less difficult to arrive at if 
it were not for the plague of tax-exempt securities. If all 
incomes could be got at and taxed equally, a much lower 
rate than the present one would produce a much larger 
revenue. It is true that tax exemption enables states and 
local political subdivisions to borrow more cheaply than 
without it, although probably the Federal Government 
loses more in income tax than the local governments gain 
by a lower interest rate. That, however, is not the really 
important consideration. 

Tax exemption on state and municipal bond issues would 
not work out so badly if limited to the necessities of earlier- 
day borrowing. When states and cities had small debts, 
few functions and no ambition to extend them, and when 
there was no Federal income tax to be distorted and 
twisted by the exemption privilege, the situation was 
wholly different. Today, however, the tax-exempt security 
is a vehicle for states and cities, and the Federal Govern- 
ment as well, to launch upon vast, pretentious undertakings 
which if continued will undermine the very sources of 
wealth upon which all well-being depends. 
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A great new network of highways, a new system 
portation almost equaling those of the stea 
railroads, themselves but hardly completed, ma 
essary. The modern educational system, wit! 
fast-extending ramifications, may be necessary, } 
and other similar enterprises are borne upon the ta; 
feature. So, too, with the farm-loan system. Desi) 
necessary as they all appear to be, the fact rem, 
the loss in taxes from the exempt feature must 
up by other enterprises, by other industries, 

The states and cities, and Federal Governm 
engage in ever new and more costly activities, t 
which, securities are issued in increasing amoun’ 
sequently taxes must be steadily raised to mee 
terest. But the securities thus issued are tax exer 
the result that other activities must pay eyer 1 
more, Absurd and fantastic spectacle! If ca 
enough it means that the state will in time eat; 
wealth which supports it, and rest upon nothing 

But even this is not the end of it. There are 
few of them in number, but vociferous in voice, w 
like to have the railroads, the coal mines, the uti 
other basic industries taken over as governmi 
tions. This. would mean scores of billions of still | 
exempt securities. It would mean further exemp 
taxation for the wealthy and further burdens 
unable to escape. ; 

No, the burden of taxation will not be maden 
able by reducing still further the amount of 
available for tax purposes while at the same time! 
taxation itself. If stories are to be added toat 
is poor policy to keep removing stones from th 
tion. Even if by Constitutional amendment o 
legislation the privilege of tax exemption be remi 
future issues of Federal, state and municipal sect 
further taking over by government of industr 
continue to whittle down the foundation. If 
continue to build improved roads, universities 
schools, we need more industries, not fewer, to | 
Simpler arithmetic than this there cannot be. 

The politician who argues that the Governm 
take over another industry, thus removing onem 
of revenue, is not only a mere destructionist; he 
to add and subtract—that is, unless he is worki 
hard to build up new industries. The country} 
gularly lacking in men with talent to analyze t 
lems and point out the real meaning of present 
and supposed panaceas. There is an army of la 
countants and even engineers who advise corpor 
wealthy individuals on tax problems, but for t 
of the corporations and individuals and not for 
as awhole. Where, indeed, is there any group, ? 
sion which approaches this greatest and ‘grat 
national problems from the national point of vi 

We should expect a clear-cut analysis in thes 
latures and in Congress. But apparently taxati 
the interest of many of our legislators only as a 
punish or reward various geographical secti ns, { 
industries. If these elected servants of the pt 
made any really enlightening studies of what ¢ 
tendencies mean to the nation in the fu } 
have kept these researches pretty much t 

We are a happy-go-lucky people. We 
enough new industries will be developed 
of a mounting tax rate; that fairer taxes wil 
are puzzled by the deluge of tax-exempt secu 
doing nothing about it. We trust thats 
try will muddle through. Most of us hope t 
paternalism will be checked, for we feel the 
the disintegration of national vigor. But fe 
to set clearly the limits to such paternalist 

If there are real talent and statesmans! 
people, here is the opportunity for their ext 
has a dry sound. It does not arouse the 
imagination of youth like law, medicine, 
neering or business administration. But to 
its tendencies and grapple with its problems! 
which must be met. For it is the issue of meP 
just as war was the issue a few years ag¢ 
commonly had a way of meeting the challe 


THE MYTH OF ESUROPE’S MARCH TO 
By 


heads in Europe—there are still 
left—are beginning to repudiate 
Jnyth of the impending ruin. 
i: ruin has stood long on the program, and 
| ie allowed to show its nose. All the more so, 
{-headed, because truth’s features are much 
eet the truth being that Europe is not being 
It is recovering from its war and from its 
iekly as any patient man expected. 
» less of the depressing ruin talk it would re- 
fe quickly. Eloquent with ruin rhetoric, true, 
n respectable authorities, including 5000 intense 
1 erts, all rich in principles and prophecies 
i'ves, who precipitately trumpeted disaster 
‘ars ago, and have not yet begun to wonder 
»lelays. No man dares confute these authori- 


it with facts is another considerable class— 
, anufacturers, traders, shipping men and men 
_ance, who, if general ruin was coming, ought 
¢ individually ruined long ago; yet who, in 
ijout on the whole restorative, creative ways, 
i dividually ruined, and have so collectively 
general ruin. Up till now the expert econo- 
ld the world’s ear because the world loves 
nic. But the business idiots, as one of the 
ative economists called them, have of late 
ounter demonstrations, and the great ruin 
oldy and sore. 
_a troublesome opponent. It beats history 
Aistory puts it to a test. No one can disprove 
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a meteorologist who predicts snow in June, 1928. But his- 
tory is usually stronger than prophecy five years after- 
wards. 

The prophecy of Europe’s progress to ruin, first uttered 
in the lively days of the Armistice, and since then daily re- 
peated, has now been fairly tested by history, and prophecy 
has lost. Of all the grim vaticinations of 1918-19, not one 
has been fulfilled. 

Europe survives, There has been no progressive deterio- 
ration of agriculture or industry. Production has not de- 
creased but has increased, and in many branches and in 
some whole countries it is bigger than before the war. 
Bankruptcies have dwindled, except in a few rich neutral 
countries which even the economic experts did not class 
as ruined. Foreign-trade balances are improving, which 
means that beggar and borrower nations are becoming self- 
supporting. 

The finances and currencies of some countries are worse, 
but of quite as many countries they are emphatically bet- 
ter. The prime terror, Bolshevism, which was to sweep 
west from Moscow to Lisbon, and which did, indeed, get 
as far as Budapest and Munich, has re- 
treated rapidly. 

Europe is not yet well off, but it is 
better off than it believes. The busi- 
ness idiots, who alone realize that, 
have not yet convinced the economic 
experts, because the business idiots 
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have been too busy working to find time for 
persuading. Business and political economy 
never meet on a common ground. Their do- 
mains are different, and each fights badly in the other’s 
domain. Most business men are shaky economists, who, 
though they can produce wealth, cannot analyze and ex- 
pound it, and an economist who could run a candy store is 
hard to find. 

History is full of examples. Twenty-five years ago one of 
Europe’s greatest business men was the Pole, Jean de 
Bloch. In practical affairs no one surpassed him. He 
founded banks, built half of West Russia’s railroads, ran a 
dozen manufacturing concerns, and left behind him 30,- 
000,000 rubles. Late in life he blossomed out as an econ- 
omist, and wrote seven volumes to demonstrate that 
BHurope could not finance a great war for longer than three 
months. The war would cease for lack of funds. Two 
thousand pages of figures proved thistheory. Everyone ac- 
claimed Bloch; youthful Nicholas II summoned him to St. 
Petersburg; and the first Hague Conference to prevent war 
was the result. Fifteen years later Europe for four years 
financed a war far greater than the war in Bloch’s mind. 

Luckily Bloch was dead, so no one laughed at him. The 
man who later became Wilhelm II’s pet political economist 
(Continued on Page 181) 


K. O. Cook of Keokuk 


O. COOK of Keokuk 
k Had a bit of business luck; 
® Bought a passage on a ship, 
Round the world he took a trip; 


At the world Cook took a look; 
The world took one at K. O. Cook. 


K. O. Cook of Keokuk 

Was completely wonderstruck 

When he saw a London cabby, 

When he saw Westminster Abbey; 

In the Abbey, laid to sleep, 

Mortal tombs immortals keep; 

He saw among those holy spots 

The tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots; 

He saw how rare Ben Jonson turns his 

Melancholy eyes to Burns’s, 

And many a tomb of marble, such as is 

Occupied by dukes and duchesses; 

His eyes were large and round as sau- 
cers 

When he came to Geoffrey Chaucer’s; 

Carven there were all the names 

Which the grateful world acclaims; 

Therefore, when he found some bad stone 

Just above the name of Gladstone, 

In his hand a nail he took 

And carved the name of K.O. Cook. 


K. O. Cook of Keokuk 

When in Egypt ran amuck 
Carving on the pyramids 

His name and his wife’s and kids’ ; 
Many a humble Arab thinks 

K. O. Cook has bought the sphinx; 
Learned scholars who examine 

The royal bed of Tut-ankh-amen 
By this fact are thunderstruck: 

The bed was made in Keokuk! 


K. O. Cook of Keokuk 

Purchased quite a lot of truck; 
Notably a marble tomb 

Bigger than his dining room, 

Which upon a hill he stuck 
Overlooking Keokuk, 

That Keokuk in awe might look 

At the tomb of K. O. Cook, 

While Cook would lie above the ruck 
Looking down on Keokuk. 


The hand of Death has come to pluck 

K. O. Cook of Keokuk; 

He lies upon his marble bier. 

On the tomb these words appear: 
“J.B. Thompson,” “Joe Stecchelli,’’ 
“Toledo Skinny,” ‘‘ Mac and Nelly,” 
““Picnicked here with grandmamma; 

Emma Hay of Omaha.” 


Taking the ‘“‘Hist’’ Out of History 


(If Our Textbooks Contain British Propaganda, Why Not 
Avoid All Danger of Their Being Understood by Having 


Them Written in the Brit: 
ish Language? ) 


THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 


—Morris Bishop. 
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Speaker —‘‘And Now, My Friends, What is the Great Question Before the 
American People Today?’’ Voice —‘‘What’s the Score?’’ 


done in, they retreated in confusion, abandoning their 
boxes and ammunition. This battle—a major toss for the 
British—was a jolly good thing for the Amurricans, for the 
show came off justas Congress and the people were getting 
a bit peckish. ‘Well played, Washington!”’ ‘‘ Ripping!’’ 
and ‘“‘Capital!’’ were heard on all sides. 


VALLEY FORGE 


The winter of 1778 found the Amurrican Army abso- 
lutely G. I. and the Congress stony. There was no central 
heating in the barracks, woollies and stout boots were prac- 
tically unprocurable, and quite naturally the starving men 
were decidedly fed up. Washington went about the camp 
encouraging them. “‘Cheerio, lads!’’ he would say. And 
the noble fellows, as he rode past, would respond bravely, 
“Righto, General!’’ and ‘‘Good Egg!”’ 

It was words like these that tried men’s souls. 


THE TREASON OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
Benedict Arnold, fed up with seeing Congress giving 


fle most extraordinary 
thing about the Battle 
of Trenton, which occurred 
on Christmas Day, 1776, was 
that the bally old Hessian 
Johnnies were actually hay- 
ing a clinking good time 
there when they were sur- 
prised by Washington. The 
going on the Delaware had 
been a bit nasty, owing toice 
and one thing and another, 
and Ewing’s troops funked 
the crossing. Indeed, if Gen- 
eral Washington hadn’t got 
hold of some topping little 
boats there would have been 
noshow. The Hessians, who 
very likely hadn’t realized 
they were actually in the 
States, were completely 
bowled over when the Yan- 
kees toddledin. Frightfully 


HOW FRIGHTFULLY 
DISMAL IT MUST 
HAVE BEEN 
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The Great American Museum 


A chit from Colonel Jamea 
of André’s capture, and le 
Washington was barging in 9 
quarters, he determined to jo 
it at once. Washington, wit 
had always been most awfully 
frightfully shocked. He eo 
his tears as he turned to 
Alexander Hamilton, and 
say, you know, really, it’s t 


NE night I attended a d 
To Kensington Hemi mu 


Respect for this affable 
I gazed at the man with 
(The Biscuit Tortoni 


In tones that were meant to 
The catch, “‘He’s a jolly good 


The toastmaster called on as 
Who smilingly beamed a 

A kick-less half, hic-less 
And thus, between coughs 
“My bosom is bursting with fe 
For one who has done such 
His record is great and app 
It somehow reminds me ¢ 

(A good one I heard in Deeat 
The traveling man said to the tile 


Applause and appropriate lauttei 
Rewarded the humorist’s wit 
(It’s funny how glad we feel a) 
Postprandial orators sit); \_ 
The toastmaster called on anotr 
Who, hemming and hawingleg 
“T love good old Ken like a brotir; 
As Shakspere remarked, ‘His 
No doubt you’ ve heard tell—it’s a humm: 
How once, when an impudent dru 


And now, without any compunction, | 
A banqueteer, hardened as steel, — 

I sit like the rest at a function 
Enjoying the jokes and the meal; 

I laugh at the moss-covered old ones, 
Impartially taking my cues; 

I wink at the gloss-covered bold ones, 
And sing with the noisiest crews. 
The course is the thing and the story; 
The guest? He’s all right. We show 

—Elias T}ber 
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quarters Staff of the strategically important 

Far Eastern base of Menangpore, was sud- 
denly jerked out of the blissful Nirvana of his 
afternoon siesta to resumption 
of his temporarily forgotten 
identity. The telephone bell 
was ringing. He slid off his 
couch, in shirt and breeches, 
and went to the instrument. 

“Hallo! Yes?” He listened. 
“Oh, hallo, Rolfe!, 

What? General wants to see 
me? Righto! I’ll be 
along.” 

A minute or two later, girt 
once more in the official har- 
ness of Sam Browne over white 
tunic, his pith helmet large 
over his deep-tanned efficient- 
looking features, he emerged 
from the shutter-darkened 
cool of his bungalow into the 
blinding glare of a four P.M. 
sun. He turned along the 
white road, inadequately 
shaded between its rows of 
stiff-fronded palms, which led, 
beyond the bungalows of the 
married officers, to Garrison 
Headquarters. A couple of 
native soldiers, solemnly 
stupid with a hose pipe, were 
getting gloriously wet as they 
changed the thick dust into 
mud that dried again behind 
them before they had moved 
onadozen steps. He frowned. 
But it was not at the two 
soldiers that he frowned. Be- 
yond them, at the gate of one 
of the more distant palm- 
embosked bungalows,a ricksha 
stood in readiness, was at that 
moment being entered by a 
lady clad in white from open 
parasol to shoe tip. For an 
instant his pace slackened like 
that of a man instinctively 
impelled to turn back on his 
tracks, then he reaffirmed its 
briskness. 

He and the ricksha now in 
movement drew near to each 
other, and although he gazed 
determinedly in another di- 
rection, he had—he knew not how—a glimpse of her face 
above the bobbing head of the runner. Another moment, 
and she was abreast of him, the runner immobile at her 
prettily authoritative order. 

“Frank!” 

There was no help for it. Common courtesy exacted that 
he should stop, salute, school his voice to a polite ordinari- 
ness, conjure up some sort of smile. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Fanshaw.” His eyes rested un- 
willingly on her face, its fresh young beauty yet unwilted 
by this tropic furnace. He felt, awkwardly, that he ought 
to say something more. ‘‘Isn’t it too early for you to be 
out?” He kicked himself for the instinctive assumption of 
authority in his tone. ‘‘ Better an hour later, you know,” 
he added in extenuation. 

“I’m going to tea with the Padre’s wife,” she said, smil- 
ing at him, “and it’s shade all the way. But I didn’t stop 
you to explain that I’m not as mad as I look. I’ve already 
done that to Dick this afternoon. Frank’’—her voice went 
serious—“ come here! I want to talk to you.” 

He took a step nearer the ricksha. 

“Well?” 

“T’ve been waiting for a chance of a word alone with you 
for three months—ever since we came out—and you seem 
to be the one person that I never meet except in a crowd.” 

“Yes?” he said with a false innocence. He had seen to 
it, with a grim thoroughness, that they never should meet 
except in a crowd. “I’ve been pretty busy, you know.” 

Her eyes—such dear, honest eyes they were!—caught 
his for a moment, looked into them. 

“Frank!”’ she said. ‘I want—I’ve wanted all these three 
months—to—to ask you to forgive me. I treated you 
badly, very badly, I know.” She hesitated, in the embar- 
rassment of this avowal. 

“That’s all right,”” he muttered, looking away from her. 
“The best man won, I suppose,” 


M cs BRUCE, G.S. O. (Intelligence), Head- 
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Make Suddenly Terrible 


She flushed a little, stopped herself—he could guess as his 
glance came back to her—from saying, on a naive impulse, 
how much she and Dick were in love with each other. He 
did not need her to tell him. He had observed it from his 
distance on the edge of the crowd, with eyes that could 
translate, self-torturingly acute, every touch and gesture 
that passed between her and her husband. 

She broke the awkwardness of the pause. 

““We had no idea, Dick and I, when we married,” she 
said, ‘‘that he would be sent to this station. He expected 
India.” 

“Tt’s not your fault,” he said through his teeth. “It’s 
just one of those little tricks that Fate plays upon people.” 

Her eyes went sympathetic. 

“Perhaps Fate knows best,’’ she said. “‘Frank, we’ve 
been pals ever since I was in short frocks; won’t you be 
friends still?”’ 

“Of course,” he managed uncomfortably. ‘Of course.” 

“You won’t bear a grudge? You’ll still be the best pal 
I ever had? Shake hands on it?” 

Their eyes met, looked into each other’s, as she stretched 
out her hand tohim. For one moment, as though he meas- 
ured the gravity of what she asked of him, he looked into 
the candid beauty of her face, and then he reached up his 
hand to hers. 

“T shake,” he said simply. 

“And Dick?” she asked. ‘“‘ You’ll be friends with hin— 
real friends?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Tf he wants me to.” 

“No. Whether he wants you to or not. For mysake. I 
can’t be happy if I feel that my one bit of home out here is 
hostile to him. You promise?”’ 

She was exercising her old authority over him, the old 
authority of her charm that two years ago —— He suc- 
cumbed. 
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The General Turned on Him That Gaze Which He Knew How to 
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which at last had bit 
him, surprising hin 
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directness: Hy 
“Nina—I’msorry',0 
you—but I love you: 
And she had lookeat 
and said nothing—uil 
he had kissed her, eauit 
in his arms. And thesh 
whispered. Py) 
Two years ago! He had left her behind, pled’ 
his wife, a miracle of newly perceived, almost ¥ 
womanhood, intoxicating in her happy beauty, ih 
credible reciprocation of his love, that he couldes 
identify with the little girl he had seen grow up init 
to interval of leave from foreign service. He ! 
back to Menangpore to count off the days, to liv 
the three years—or it might be only two, if she cai?® 
him—which he must endure until their marriag'®! 
with every fiber of his body craving for her, with 3¥ 
mind soaked in the thought of her. 
They wrote, of course, by every mail—until t¥! 
eight months ago, which had brought the letter wich 
stunned him, so that since he had never felt him! 
and_-fully alive. She had made a mistake; it had |@m 
he had always been such a dear good old pal; ne 
thought fondness was —— She had knocked outial 
without finishing it. Anyway, it was Major 11s 
home on leave from India, whom she was marry 
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Times a little later. And then, for a sure ee 
irony, the humorously minded gods who whisp 
ears of the clerks of the A. G.’s Department at 1¢ 
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Office had sent Major Richard Fanshaw to join t 
quarters Staff, Menangpore. The same gods, nu 
another, had vetoed Major Francis Bruce’s imme te 
plication for a transfer. he 
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Quite apart from this humiliating supersessl0 
not greatly like Dick Fanshaw; in fact, no 0” 
garrison greatly liked him. He had not the | 
sociability. He was a thin-faced, reserved sort! 
absorbed in his own thoughts, alleged to be studi 
cient at his job but quite useless on the polo fiel 
a mystery beyond Bruce’s comprehension how 
Nina had ever become intimate enough for a 
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'% the land for which they fought 
unded in supplies, gaunt hunger 
| at times almost to famine, 
ged the weary marches of the soldiers 
‘he Revolution and brooded about their 
os encampments, for seven heavy years. 


there was enough beef, pork, mutton in 
I Colonies to meet all their needs, but no 
elBhshed way of getting it to them; no 
em, no organization, no centralized 
ots only scattered, uncontrolled and 
elated sources. 
Bee: brought their cattle to villages 
| towns when they wanted to. Herds- 
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boldiers Who Starved Amidst Plenty 


the army stayed long inone place, it drained 
the district. Civilians had to go without. 


The bitter winter at Valley Forge showed 
how the soldiers often went hungry, in the 
midst of comparative plenty in the land. 
History notes a great occasion when a fat 
steer was driven into camp, providing a 
feast for Washington and his men. 


re * * 


With most of the meat consumed hundreds 
of miles from where it is raised there would 
be many bitter winters, many Valley 
Forges throughout the country, every 
year, in times of peace as well as of war, 
if the people still had to depend for their 
food supply and distribution upon the 
inefficient distributing methods of Revolu- 
tionary times. 


As a matter of fact, the organization of 
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industries into larger units, scaled up to 
fit the growing job, has been a big factor 
in the expansion and development of the 
nation. 


Swift & Company has grown from one 
small establishment to an institution with 
23 packing plants, located near live stock 
producing centers, and numerous branch 
houses and car routes, which form a 
network of distribution from ocean to 
ocean. 


This equipment, made possible by the 
co-operation of labor and capital of nearly 
100,000 men and women who understand 
their work and believe in it, brings meat 
at all times, summer and winter, from 
centers of production to points of con- 
sumption; from live stock raisers every- 
where to retail dealers in practically every 
city, town, and village in the United States. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
of marriage. Yet there was the fact—he had seen it with 
his own eyes—they were desperately, absorbedly in love 
with each other. 

Bah! He put the thing out of his mind. He’d promised 
Nina to be friendly with Fanshaw, and he’d do his best to 
be decent to him. If Fanshaw ever wanted a pal, he’d be 
handy—for Nina’s sake. 

He had arrived at the veranda of the white-painted gar- 
rison headquarters, and turned, on the steps, for a glance 
at the view from this hilltop, to get another picture in his 
mind before attending to whatever business it was the gen- 
eral had for him. 

Far below him, beyond the palms that framed the view, 
the deep blue sea stretched away to a heat-misted horizon. 
In the middle distance a warship, tiny like a toy, was head- 
ing for the harbor. Close in, over the edge of the hill and 
abruptly diminished by the vertical distance, the stone 
arms of the new dockyard, untidy with cranes and scaf- 
folding, were white upon the blue water. Native workmen 
swarmed over it like busy ants. He wondered how 
many spies were still among that horde. He had 
pulled out a half dozen of them already, for unad- 
vertised and summary court-martial—gallant little 
officers, for all their coolie rags—who had smiled 
inscrutably at the firing party. One could not help 
admiring them. 

Restored to a professional frame of mind, he turned 
and plunged into the comparative darkness of the 
building, went along the corridor to the door inscribed 
G. O. C., tapped and entered. The general, pipe in 
mouth, was seated at his big desk, signing busily the 
papers which Rolfe, erect by his side, was presenting 
to him. Rolfe looked up at 
Bruce’s appearance, nodded 
amicably, a discreet smile on 
his big pleasant face. Good 
chap, Rolfe, the antithesis of 
Fanshaw, with a cheery word 
for everybody; a man who 
worked hard and _ played 
hard, even went the pace a 
little; despite his weight the 
most brilliant polo forward 
in the garrison. But the 
general, attending to one 
thing at a time as was his 
wont, continued to dash off = 
one signature after another os 
without a glance at him. . 
Only when he had finished 
the last of the papers, which 
Rolfe now gathered into a 
sheaf and handed over to 
a waiting orderly, did he 
lift his head, acknowledge 
Bruce’s prompt salute. 

“Don’t go, Rolfe,”’ he said 
as that officer went towards 
the door with the orderly. 
“T want you both. Sit down, 
Bruce.” 

The orderly closed the 
door behind him and there 
was a moment or two of 
silence as the general leaned 
back in his chair and re- 
filled his pipe. Bruce con- 
templated the strong-jawed 
face with the iron-gray mus- 
tache, whose eyes narrowed themselves in a pause of 
meditation when he brought his thoughts to a focus while, 
deliberately, without hurry, he struck a match and sur- 
rounded himself with the smoke cloud of the first few 
preliminary puffs. It was a familiar enough face to him. 
In his three years of staff captain to General Sanderson’s 
brigade in the old days in France, Bruce had learned to 
like as well as respect that grimly efficient personality 
which, though human enough off duty, would, when the 
oecasion demanded, send men to certain death without a 
qualm, yet never without a precisely achieved purpose 
that justified the sacrifice. Cunning as a fox he could be, 
too, as Fritz had more than once learned to his cost. The 
pause was at anend. The general’s steel-gray eyes glanced 
comprehensively at his subordinates. 

“Just see there’s no one hanging round that door, 
Rolfe,” he said, ‘‘and then sit down.”’ His voice was 
serious. Rolfe obeyed, went to the door, returned to take 
a chair at the side of the general’s desk opposite to Bruce. 
The general’s next words came with a quiet deliberation, 
between puffs at his pipe: “‘Can either of you imagine how 
any unauthorized person could have got at Plan C?” 

The two men jumped in their chairs. 

“Good Lord, sir, you don’t mean to say ——”’ began 
Rolfe. 

Bruce said nothing. He just gasped in the shock. Plan 
C—he had seen it, of course; the general had explained it 
to Hathaway, Fanshaw, Rolfe and him before locking it 
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away—Plan C contained the diagrams of the submarine- 
mine barrage which would protect this most important 
base in wartime, together with the combinations of-cross 
fire from the batteries now being erected. If the potential 
enemy had got hold of those plans! And only Hathaway, 
Fanshaw, Rolfeand himself had been admitted to the secret 
of their existence. Hathaway was dead, carried off in a 
half dozen hours by fever. But where was Fanshaw? 
Surely Fanshaw ought to be here also! 

These thoughts went through him in a flash, were inter- 
rupted by the general’s grim, quiet voice. 


“Te’s Not Your Fault,’’ He Said Through His Teeth. 


“That’s precisely what I do mean to say. Someone has 
got at Plan C; and, of course, copied it.’’ 

“But—are you sure, sir?’’ said Rolfe, excited and in- 
credulous. 

For answer the general got up from his chair, went to 
the safe behind him, unlocked a heavy steel door with a 
key chained to his pocket, unlocked yet another door be- 
hind that. 

Thereupon he extracted from an inner drawer, locked 
by yet another key, a bulky envelope heavily sealed with 
red wax, brought it forward to them. 

“This is a new envelope I sealed the other day,”’ said the 
general. “Inside is the original.’”” He tore it open, re- 
vealed another sealed envelope, ripped along one edge. “I 
cut it open myself when I found something was wrong. 
Now, gentlemen, our ingenious spy overlooked one little 
thing in his haste. Those seals are apparently quite all 
right. But when I put away that envelope it had a fine 
hair tied round it, passing through the center of the sealing 
wax. Is there any hair in that seal? There is not. Further- 
more, the inner envelope was likewise tied round with a 
hair, and’’—he extracted it—‘“‘you can see for yourselves 
that that hair has likewise disappeared. And for a final 
proof’’—he pulled out several sheets of thin blue paper 
marked with curved masses of little black crosses and long 
straight lines that radiated out from various points along 
a charted-out coastline, held it up to the light—‘‘do you 
see?”’ Close up to the edge in each corner was a minute 
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pinhole where the sheet had been fastened out 
sumably to be photographed. “Each sheet has ¢ 
little pinholes. I think that is sufficient evidence, 
back the plans in their envelopes, locked them ag: 
safe, turned to Bruce. ‘Well, what have you, 
that?’’ he asked with a grim smile. i 
“Tt knocks me over, sir,” replied Bruce, “ani 
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that kind of thing.” | 
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one document fro 
possible that he. shil 
picked on Plan @, co} 
sealed it up again wi 
seal. Whoever it wat 
hold of my keys, he \s 
subordinate agent, enle 
someone who knew tt 
was in that safe. And,pi 
myself’’—the general _ 
eyes rested on both oihe 
cessively—“ only fourhe 
aware of that fact.” 
“Tt couldn’t 
Hathaway,” 
Rolfe, screwing 
honest face in 
this problem. ~ 
“Tt could not|s 
general. “Hatt. 
six weeks ago. | 
little habits is | 
those envelopes 
That envelope w 
with just three ¥ 
“Three weeks!” exclaime 
surprise. - 
“Three weeks,” repeated @ 
“T’ve been poaching on youP 
Bruce; trying to do a little! 
work in the meantime.” 
He had now seated himse ag 
relit his pipe, looking at thr 
flame of the match. Bruce and Rolfe glanced a 
in uncomfortable embarrassment. R 
“Don’t you think, sir,” said Bruce, ti 
ought to be here too?” 
“T did not invite Fanshaw,”’ replied the get 


i 
i 


ror. ‘Surely, sir, you don’t think ——" 
“Why—it might just as likely be eithe 
Rolfe. fe 
The general carefully put down his matchin 
“Tt might,” he said, “and I confess that 
thought to that possibility. I went so far as 
a burglar myself—for all three of you—a burt 
didn’t shoot, Rolfe.” He smiled at him. “IW 
know whether any of you had been doing any | 
lately—and I took steps to find out within 
hours of that envelope’s being tampered with. } 
Rolfe, I find, has a broken shutter and a thie: 
inside; you have evidently given up the ho! 
Bruce, happened to be charged with a hau-t 
developed those films and find they re) 
khana which took place a couple of weeks D& 

““That’s where that spool went, then!” 

suddenly illuminated. 

The general went on quietly: ‘Fans 
the other hand, a very excellent half-p 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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LL the qualities which in the 
past have made the Hupmobile 


Coupe one of the most sought-after 


cars on the market, are heightened 
and accentuated in this new Coupe. 


There 1s still greater beauty, with 
oraceful curves, and sweeping lines 
which blend naturally one with 
another. 


There is a longer wheelbase, and 
the more pleasing appearance of a 
larger car. 


Finally, there is performance so 
much finer that it excels even pre- 
vious Hupmobile performance, 
together with an economy of opera- 
tion which probably establishes a 
new low level among the better 
closed cars. 


PRANK 
Tae Vs 


ae most pronounced exterior 
t the coupe are the higher 
1ood and cowl, and the new 
f body and rear deck design. 


aja far more pleasing outline 
ace of corners and bevel edges. 


| coupe is as pleasing as it is 
utside. 


*l is in long-wearing gray cloth, 


cl eh 


with a fine blue stripe. Hardware is bright 
nickel and the equipment is complete. 


The body is a Hupmobile product, of 
course—strongly and durably built to 
match the superb chassis underneath. 


Engineering changes and their improved 
results add greatly to the desirability 
of the coupe. 


The engine is more powerful; it is quicker 


Ee peveo Lore Cat Or poration, etroit, 
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in both getaway and pick-up; it is 
smoother and produces no noticeable 
vibration throughout its entire range 
of speed. 


The clutch is even softer to operate, 
and it is next to impossible to clash in 
changing gears. 


Finish is the new Hupmobile blue; and 
the fenders are the latest crown type 
—staunch and sturdy and _ handsome. 


Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
films in it. But it happened to have its focus adjustment 
left at three feet, and closed up in the folds of the bellows 
was a certain amount of gray dust which, having once 
done a little photography myself, I recognized as mag- 
nesium ash.” 

“Good Lord!’’ said Bruce. 

“T kept the camera and the ash as circumstantial evi- 
dence, if necessary,’ continued the general; ‘‘and funnily 
enough Fanshaw thought fit to complain to me next day 
that someone had pinched his apparatus. Only he put the 
date of its disappearance as the day prior to that on which 
Plan C was tampered with. Since, however, my very ex- 
cellent burglar found the camera in his room forty hours 
after Fanshaw alleged that he had missed it, I’m afraid the 
alibi won’t wash.” 

“But surely, sir,’’ objected Rolfe, ‘‘all this—even if it 
does look fishy—is very flimsy evidence!” 

“Very,” agreed the general imperturbably. “But it 
happens to be reénforced. How much do you think Plan C 
is worth to—we won’t specify the country?” 

“They’d pay anything for it,’’ said Bruce. 
thousand pounds or more.” 

“ Precisely. Or more. Now Fanshaw was a poor man—I 
happen to know that he got into debt in India. I cannot 
discover that he has since come into any inheritance. 
Would his wife have had any money, Bruce?”’ 

sri kt 

““This is no time for fine feelings!’’ The old man crushed 
him with his sudden formidable severity. ‘‘I know per- 
fectly well that you were engaged to the lady. Did she 
have any money?” 

SNOS SIS 

“Very well. I’ve been doing a good deal of private 
cipher work over the cables these last three weeks, and 
three days ago the sum of thirty-five thousand pounds was 
paid in London by banker’s draft from the Asiatic Bank 
to the London and Northwestern Bank for the credit of a 
new account opened in favor of a certain John Smith by 
telegraphic instructions from Menangpore.”’ 

“Phew!” ejaculated Rolfe, mopping his brow. ‘Looks 
ugly!” 

“But, sir,” said Bruce, ‘show do you know that this 
John Smith is No; I can’t say I like him, but I can’t 
imagine Fanshaw doing it!” 

For answer the general unlocked the drawer at which he 
sat, produced a telegraph form. 

“This is the original, handed in at the cable company’s 
office four days back,’’ he said: ‘‘‘London Northwestern 
Bank, London. Please open account with draft Asiatic 
Bank, thirty-five thousand. Letter follows. JOHN SMITH, 
Menangpore.’ This was handed in by a native who has 
not yet been traced. But note—the message is typewritten 
and gummed to the telegraph form—and it is written on a 
machine of amake 
of which there is 
only one in this 
garrison, and that 
happens to be in 
Fanshaw’s office 
—the one he re- 
serves for his own 
use. It is true, 
there are probably 
others in Menang- 
pore, but no two 
machines, even of 
the same make, 
write precisely 
alike. I have per- 
sonally copied this 
message again on 
Fanshaw’s ma- 
chine. Hereitis.” 
He laid a type- 
written slip of 
paper beside the 
cablegram before 
them; one looked 
like a carbon copy 
of the other. ‘‘ You 
see—they are 
identical, the same 
weak n and 7, the 
same worn ¢, the 


“Twenty 


same f out of align- 
ment.” 
*“‘There is no 


doubt about it,” 
said Bruce, after 
careful scrutiny, 
“but, sir—this is 
awful!” 

“And the letter 
that follows,’ in- 
quired Rolfe— 
“have you got 
that, sir?” 
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“That was stopped in the post last night,’ replied the 
general, taking another sheet of paper from his drawer. 
“Here it is. It doesn’t tell us much. It merely confirms the 
cablegram, gives the specimen of the signature ‘John 
Smith,’ and orders the money to be held on deposit pend- 
ing further instructions. It is typed on the same machine, 
and addressed from the European Club.” 

“That doesn’t mean much,” said Bruce. 
goes there. I was there myself yesterday.” 

“So was I,’”’ said Rolfe. 

““So was Fanshaw,”’ added the general. He leaned back 
in his chair, contemplated them grimly. “Well?” 

“T don’t know what to say, sir,” said Bruce. “It is too 
terrible!” 

Rolfe mopped his broad honest face in evident distress. 

“T suppose it means a court-martial, sir?” he said. 

The general smiled with the faintest twist of his lips. 

“My dear Rolfe,’’ he said, “you are sometimes an amaz- 
ingly simple person. There is no doubt at all that our 
friend the possible enemy is already in possession of Plan 
C. Whatever happens, he mustn’t be allowed to guess that 
we know he knows it. Plan C is actually already ipso facto 
obsolete. He must think it still our real war plan, and us 
in blissful ignorance cf his stolen knowledge. A court- 
martial would give him the hint; you can’t keep secrecy 
over things like that. No, a court-martial is out of the 
question.” 

“‘Then—nothing is to be done, sir?’’ queried Rolfe. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said the general quietly. ‘‘We’re certainly 
going to do something. We can’t let people play games of 
this sort with impunity.” 

“What do you propose then, sir?’’ asked Bruce. 

The general kept them in suspense for a moment while 
he relit his pipe. Then he leaned forward, the match 
alight between his fingers. 

“You and Rolfe are going to pay a little friendly call on 
Fanshaw this afternoon,” he said significantly. He held 
up the match before them, caught their eyes, blew out the 
flame. 

“Traitors sometimes commit suicide in a fit of remorse— 
and leave a signed confession,’ he added in grim elucida- 
tion. , 

Bruce jumped to his feet, found himself trembling 
violently. 

“Sir—I can’t do it!” 

The general turned on him that gaze which he knew 
how to make suddenly terrible. 

‘“What do you mean?” he asked sternly. 

Bruce felt himself like an audacious schoolboy under 
those insupportable eyes; but he nerved himself to con- 
front them. 

“‘Sir—I beg of you—choose someone else! It puts me 
in an impossible—a terrible position!” 

The general’s voice came at him like a clap of thunder. 


“Everyone 


The Next Moment Rolfe Went With a Crash to the Floor 


September 


“Major Bruce! Since when have you learned ty 
my orders?” | 

It was the same voice, the same inexorably ' 
aflame with eyes whose sudden blaze of authorit; 
lated opposition, with which—Bruce found it re) 
him by an odd trick of memory—at Devil’s Woo} 
ordered forward the remnant of his brigade 
death over corpses already three deep. When} 
Sanderson commanded, men obeyed—without i 
Bruce had obeyed then, forgetting the shrinkiy 
flesh in the storm of shells. He surrendered now) 
edly, long habit of discipline asserting itself. 

Wordlessly, eyes fixed on his, the general aca} 
submission. He turned to Rolfe. 

“Have you any objection to make, Major Ri: 
asked harshly. 

Rolfe stood twisting his handkerchief in his h, 
broad honest face deathly white, perspiration pej 
his brow. 

““No—no, sir,” he stammered. 

The general’s face cleared to an expression ; 
more kindly. He turned to Bruce. | 

“I’m sorry to ask this of you, Bruce, but it) 
helped. In the first place, it’s your job as in] 
officer. In the second, only you, Rolfe and Fans}; 
anything of this business. We can’t admit any n 
Also, you understand, this is unofficial—an affai 
between officers and gentlemen. I send Major 
two of his own rank. I shall expect your report. 
hour. And, remember—a written and signed cor 

Bruce heard him as though he were in a dr 
mind held only one clearly definite thought: Nir 
It hammered in him with every beat of the bloo 
his suddenly fevered brain. What would Nin} 
Nina whom he had just promised—Nina whose 
he was going brutally to annihilate? Nina! It) 
feel sick. He could almost have wished that it w: 
self guilty of this unspeakably loathly crime, 
that it should be Nina’s husband. Nina’s 
Nina’s husband! God! Nina’s husband, y 
adored ! . 

It was automatically, as in a dream, that he sit 
general and, with Rolfe, went out of the office; |: 
real dream that he found himself walking across t}] 
ground, in the blinding glare of the sun, towards in 
bungalow. Nina! Nina’s husband! He would mie 
walked to execution than to the mission on whil| 
bound. 

“Ruddy business, isn’t it?” said Rolfe thickh 

Bruce glanced at his comrade. The broad, 
cheery face was deathly white, beaded with dai 
old Rolfe! He hated it too. He was suddenly g 


s 


eral’s orl. 


throat @ 
and th | 
on in site 

They 2 
in a den 
of the uy 
when Ret 
to him. 

“ Qugil’ 
get our’eV 
first?’ he 
gested. 

“No, H 
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Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


HE new Buick five passenger six cylinder Double 


SIXES . Service Sedan is just what its name implies. Com- 
Two Passenger Roadster [ee ae ee bining every comfort of a well built closed car with 
Be iteigcs Double Service Seta 108s practical utility, this model provides business men with 
Me scien i> a0 9 eee): tame a useful car for their work days, and at the same time 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - - 1675 G 1 
Tee penag alan ioraeiilaagalig a Stylish motor for the family. 
rts: ore ‘ : 
our Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 7 . . 

Baar Cate Powered with the new 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head 
i) Stuy B88 engine, equipped with the Buick proved four-wheel 
eas 00m Seca eet yy) + 2h teas brakes, and embodying all of the distinctive features of 
Pricest.o. bh. Buick Factories: government the 1924 Buick design, the Double Service Sedan sets 
tax to be added. Disc Wheels optional, 4 

+ $25 net additional charge another standard of comparison. 


BerTER AUTOMOBILES ARE B Unis tal, Bilis CK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUCK MOOR! +-GCOMPANY y.: (FLINT, ,MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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three parts—jobs, favors and kicks—and of these 

the bravest are the jobs. Let Clancy tell it— 
Clancy of Donovan’s district club over in Doolittle 
Street, who owns up to twenty years in the game. 

Clancy is a deputy sheriff, with a new blackjack in his 
pocket that he knows how to use. I don’t know where he 
got the blackjack, but I know he got the job from Dono- 
van, his leader. He is one of Donovan’s best captains— 
which is why he got the job. Incidentally he has taken a 
shine to John Citizen, who hitched himself on to the tail of 
Donovan’s kite some six months ago. Last week John 
became a captain himself. 

The other night the two of them were at the district club 
together. Yes—they’re both real people. Clancy led off: 

“John, how would you like to run for the Assembly?” 
He plumped it suddenly, with a keen look. 

“Couldn’t afford it,” said John with decision. “Four 
months in Albany for fifteen hundred dollars, with a wife 
and kids at home? My business would go to pot. I’m not 
a lawyer.” 

“Um-m. Well, how about alderman?”’ 

“Too much time. Couldn’t do it.” 

Clancy paused. ‘Er—flyin’ higher, John?” His face 
was innocence itself. 

“No, I don’t want any job at all. I told you that last 
week, and I mean it.”” John was waxing a mite testy. . 

But Clancy just smiled, with friendly admiration. “Then 
what are you doin’ in politics?’ Now he was laughing. 

“Just trying to help a little, that’s all—honest!” 

Clancy rose and absent-mindedly fingered his blackjack. 
Then he pulled out a pipe instead. “You’re a deep one, 
John,” he said as he fished for the tobacco. ‘All I say is, 
keep on goin’ just like that’’—the match hovered over the 
pipe bowl—‘“‘and you'll get””— puff —‘“‘ what you’re lookin’ 
for’’—puff—‘‘sure. And remember the old rule, John— 
never seek a nomination and never refuse one. You're 
startin’ good. Just holler around some more about how 
you wouldn’t touch a nomination with a ten-foot pole, and 
if you holler loud enough they’ll give it to you on a silver 
platter. Always works. You’re learnin’ fast, John.” 

“But I tell you a 

“ Aw, ferget it! I’m your friend. Tip me off when you’re 
ready. Good luck.” 


IKE all Gaul, a political campaign is divided into 


When J:O-B Spells Allegiance 


LANCY turned to go. ‘“‘But say, John,” he added over 
his shoulder, “‘don’t pull any more o’ that stuff about 
just bein’ in politics to help—anyway, not so strong. The 
fellers don’t mind your puttin’ over a bluff that’s nice and 
friendly—but—don’t make it so strong, John—not so 
earnest-like.”’ 

The next day John Citizen came to me with the story. 
“T can’t make him believe that I don’t want a job,” he 
complained. ‘‘Can’t make any of them believe it.” 

I saw he needed soothing. ‘‘ You'll have to put up with 
that,’ I said. ‘Just go down the list of Donovan’s cap- 
tains and you will see the reason. For one like yourself 
there are twenty who either have a job from Donovan or 
used to have one or hope to have one. Of course they think 
you’re after something! Why should you be any different 
from the rest? If a blue jay suddenly lights in a flock of 
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sparrows in Doolittle Street—nothing personal—you’d rub 
your eyes a little, wouldn’t you? And youa captain too!” 

John threw back his shoulders just a little. 

“Ah, oui! Captain John Citizen! Just stick to your 
story,” I concluded. “Makes you more interesting, and 
does you no harm. Then, some day, when you know which 
job you want = 

“Say, look here—I told you I don’t want a job—don’t 
want it, wouldn’t take it, wouldn’t touch it, wouldn’t ——” 

But I was out of danger as John went on spluttering. 

By October he will know still better that the strongest 
oath of political allegiance is spelled j-o-b, job. For by that 
time the campaign will be out in the open, booming away, 
with the captains in action all along the line. And most of 
the captains will be political jobholders, fighting, each in 
his own district, to make a good showing for the party on 
election day, fighting for the results that will hold him 
his job or get him a new one, fighting for his family’s bread 
and butter—just as you and I fight for the family bread 


-and butter in other fields every day of our lives. 


You know what that means—to hustle for the home 
cupboard? And you will scratch like the old Harry when 
it’s a case of keeping the wolf from the door, giving the 
wife and kids a chance, and perhaps setting a little by for a 
rainy day? You will fight for that? So will the political 
jobholder. He will fight twice as hard as the fellow whose 
job is not at stake. Furthermore, he will fight all the year 
round. In a pinch he may not be too nice in his choice of 
weapons, but his arsenal will follow his code, whatever that 
be, just as you follow your own code in business. In both 
fields the best fighter is the man whose job—whose very 
home—depends upon the result. In politics that goes for 
district captains, district leaders, county chairmen, candi- 
dates, and all the rest of the political-party personnel, right 
up to the top. The job is the first cog in the machine. 
Without it there is no machine. 

So the first step in the campaign, as I have found it, is 
to get the jobs to man the machine, and that part of the 
business is under way all through the year. The business 
of politics does not wait until the speeches are flying in 
October, any more than your own business waits for some- 
thing to fly. It gets down and grubs for the jobs. The 1923 
campaign began on the day after election in 1922. It is 
going on now. 

The importance of this recruiting station for the cam- 
paign army was not borne in upon me until I became part 
of a party organization. Until then I had no conception of 
the amount of time, energy and ingenuity that party men 
devote to drawing down the jobs, no inkling of the pivotal 
place in politics that is occupied by individual self- 
interest—often to the discreditable exclusion of a decent 
attention to the affairs of government that affect the wel- 
fare of us all as distinguished from those that inure to the 
benefit of afew. Your own impressions from afar may not 
be as guileless as were mine; but, whatever their nature, 
you will not appreciate the extent of this political lop- 
sidedness until you see it at first hand by sitting in the 
game itself. Then you may agree with my reflection that 
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there is too much of the business of politici 
little of the business of government going ¢) 
ay to do credit to any of us. = | 
In its right place the business of politics a 
orable and creditable part of the game—al 
time I’ve done my share of it, and with a will! 1p 
right man in the right place in government is ceili 
sirable. To go into a campaign with a machine 
to fight to the last ditch for a principle is also» 
And both are essential. But when the whole effi 
toward the goal of offices, jobs and votes for e 
with a cheerful unconcern as to what may follow 
of government, when the party fight is all over! 
may wonder if the cart has not moved around fr 
the horse. Too often nowadays that is just whe 
find the cart. 


Little Accommodations and Adjustie 


HEN we leave the feverish field of jobs-h 
foundation of the fighting campaign mall 

come upon the kingdom of favors. That is ? 
method of molding the machine. Like the first 
day and night the year around—favors here it 
there—and we have said something of that alrea/ 
campaign time the process speeds up. First cont 
accommodations and adjustments between goveilt 
the individual, as one old warhorse tenderly desc/& 
These range from permits to sell bananas on thsi 
to contracts for government work that mour 
millions. Then there are favors of direct pri 
a scuttle of coal here, a bottle of milk there, a p/® 
elsewhere; and the money for all three from—i! 
Also there are jobs, of a kind—temporary plae 
work, judicial pickings for the lawyers, ditch dig 8 
laborers, watchmen’s billets for the old men. | 

But the casual favor is always to be disting\* 
the regular old-fashioned commodity of a stea/ 
ment job. That is the best machine builder of @ ! 
it allows more time for day-to-day political effor!m 
a private employer allows; because in a ¢a 
government superiors will even allow the jobh 
solid days and weeks out of time that belong 
ernment and devote them to campaign acti 
vided, of course, the superior and the subordina } 
same political faith; because the jobholder, bre 
his own place in government, becomes in turn} 
dispenser of favors himself; and lastly, becas 
goes steadily on year after year, thus enabli 
holder to go steadily on year after year, as a pa 
with his consequent cumulative value to th 
perience and local influence. a 

And five regular government jobs at two ny 
lars a year are worth five times as much as ont 
at ten thousand dollars a year—aye, more 
only are five captains better than one but any 
at a rate of two thousand dollars is a better 
than one at a rate of ten thousand dollars. Hi 
mixer, is less likely to become chesty or turn ste 

So there is where our campaign begins—I2 
trenches of jobs and favors—both earthwol 
on individual self-interest, and both re 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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| Nothing meets the desire of the 
jaodern woman for immaculate floors 
‘sdoGo/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs. 
jserm-proof and moth-proof, they 
ave a firm surface that does not 
‘soak up” dust and dirt. They are 
9 easy to clean and keep clean. A 
ew strokes of a damp cloth and not 
stain, not a spot, mars the bright 
‘enamel”’ surface. 


And Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
/ome in patterns that for beauty of 
‘esign and coloring are not excelled 
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by far more costly woven rugs. 
There are elaborate Oriental and 
Chinese motifs, restful floral effects 
and simple tile and woodblock de- 
signs—an appropriate pattern for 
every room in any house. 


Sturdily durable, these artistic 
rugs have other exceptional quali- 
ties. They lie perfectly flat on the 
floor without fastening of any kind 
yet never wrinkle or turn up at the 
edges or corners. And above all they 
are surprisingly inexpensive. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


_ REMOVE SEAL WITH 
“DAMP CLOTH 


Facsimile of the Gold Seal which is 
pasted on the face of every genuine 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6. ft x9 ft. $ 9.00 O fia Xi Sis eee 3.50) 
74 ft. x 9 ft. 11.25 9 ft. x 10% ft. 15.75 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 
The rugs illustrated are made only in the jive large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them, 
116 ft. x 3 ft. 3 .60 3 ft. x 444 ft. $1.95 
Sie ft ish fty, 1.40 Syftal uGha ftw 2:50 


Seeait 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an interesting 
illustrated booklet showing all the beautiful patterns 
in their actual rich colors, will gladly be sent to you 
free upon request to our nearest office. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
dividends in the resulting political devotion 
of the beneficiaries. The jobs are the cream, 
the favors the milk. Jobs make fighters. 
Favors make friends. Both make votes. 
And neither of them has anything whatever 
to do with campaign issues and government 
policies. 

As we approach election day the fury of 
the favors becomes a tornado. Party men 
in government office go slow on laying off 
labor—until after election. The sunshine 
of their desire to be reasonable and human 
rather than strict, in enforcing government 
regulations against voters, plays warmly 
upon the administration of their offices. 
Allis friendship, eagerness to accommodate, 
willingness to postpone the pill that is bit- 
ter—until after election. As the captains’ 
din at the doors of government—for jobs 
and favors—thunders louder, more bars are 
let down. 

Now is the time for all good men outside 
the doors to make hay, for in the possession 
of every one of them is a thing of value— 
avote. That little birth-given vote is worth 
a favor, worth whatever the code of politi- 
cal morals of the two parties to the transac- 
tion—the campaigner and the voter—may 
determine. It is political legal tender, good 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. 

The payment for the jobs and favors is 
made at the polls. The campaigner’s first 
task on election day is to cash in the favors 
of the year, to secure the delivery of the 
votes that are owed to him by the recipi- 
ents of his varied ministrations. He will be 
busy enough on that task alone. But if he 
be a fighter, he will go farther. 


The Personal Appeal 


When you voted last did you notice a 
considerable number of men about the 
polling place—some with blue silk badges 
on their coats and some without—who 
seemed to have nothing to do? Some of 
them were workers who were ready, at 
their captain’s call, to race hither and yon 
to bring tardy voters to the polls, and, fur- 
thermore, to do it for nothing. Others did 
it for five dollars for the day. Others got 
the five dollars, but did very little work. 
These latter gentry are not expected to work. 
They are usually men with seven brothers 
or nine clubmates or a dozen followers for 
one reason or another. Their job is to 
swing the seven or nine or dozen votes, as 
the case may be. They are the little local 
political pivots, lassoed by the perquisites 
of a careful captain. Later on some of them 
will be leaders, bosses and county chair- 
men. 

Tadpoles of today, flirting their little 
blue badges, they will be big frogs in the 
far future—those who survive the teeming 
competition of the busy pond of politics. 
Mark them well, gentle voter. For it is 
they who will make and unmake governors 
and presidents, they who will put up the 
candidates between whom you choose 
through the years, as you vote—they, not 
you! 

Did a party worker ever ask you to vote 
for his candidate in order that the party 
worker might make a good showing and so 
get a political job for himself, or more surely 
hold the job he had? No? Then you have 
escaped a very common form of request, a 
plea that accounts for thousands of votes. 
When the request does come you will per- 
haps’ have little knowledge of the candi- 
dates—a name and a face on a hanger in a 
store window, not much more. But there 
is the party worker, as good a fellow as ever 
lived, asking you, gently and respectfully, 
to help him make good to his wife and kids 
at home. And he is standing right before 
you, in the flesh. What will you do? I 
know what most people do. They throw 
him a vote, for luck, and devil take those 
far-away issues and platforms and candi- 
dates! 

Of course the candidate is usually no 
more free from the trench warfare of jobs 
and favors than is the party worker or the 
party platform. Seven times in twelve years 
I have been a candidate. I think I know. 
The party worker trades in favors to the 
individual. The platform hands them out, 
in prospect, to groups—fairly drips with 
solicitudes. The candidate is supposed to 
deal with both kinds of customers, busily 
but carefully, so that he escapes the embar- 
rassment of being all things to all men, or, 
specifically, of being caught in a jam be- 
tween two lies. It is a tricky ride—if you 
are that kind of rider. But it can be done. 
The straddle gives the best seat at the 
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jumps. And some candidates are adepts in 
the art. Often they are elected. 

My own first experience as a candidate 
face to face with a request for a favor that 
might prove a source of embarrassment 
came in 1910, when, as a Republican, I ran 
for Congress in a district that usually voted 
heavily Democratic. To say that I am 
still running is to commit a truism. But in 
the course of the running a soulful young 
man approached me after I had spoken at a 
lively meeting on a street corner, and 
thrust out his hand. 

“T like the way you talk,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

“ AndI’ma Democrat, withfourbrothers.”’ 

“ce Ah ! ” 

“But the five of us will vote for you—and 
that means ten votes.” ‘Yes,’’ I thought, 
“it was a good speech I made.” ‘Only 
this,” he went on—“‘if you can just do me 
a little favor?”’ 

“Ves? %? 

He drew me to one side. “I’ve just 
started in the crematory business, and I’m 
trying to make good,” he whispered, his 
finger on the lapel of my coat. I drew back 
a step instinctively, grasping my matches. 

“Creamery business, you mean?” I 
pleaded. 

“No—crematory. And all I ask,” he 
went on earnestly, “is for you to give me 
your own business—when it comes along, 
you know. It won’t cost you nothing. And 
I want to make good.” 

I turned, then fled. But still I see the 
face of that earnest young man who wants 
to make good. 

That night I related the experience to a 
captain at the district club. He thought 
hard for a minute, then slapped his thigh. 
“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Haw, haw!” 

“Don’t laugh so loud,”’ I objected. 

“But listen—listen to this! Do what I 
tell you. Get the directory and make a list 
of all the crematory firms in the district. 
Then promise your business—when it comes 
along—to each of ’em, without telling the 
others, if they and their families will vote 
for you. Do it easy—not a regular promise, 
of course—just nice and legal. You might 
get a hundred votes, and—you’re safe on 
your end of it for the rest of your life!” 

We come now to the doorstep of the third 
great department of the campaign—the 
political capitalization of kicks. For the 
freest and heartiest kicks of all are those 
that land on Congress, every day in every 
way, like the patter of April rain on the 
Capitol dome. If the cost of living is so 
high that we can’t buy, we know who did 
it—Congress! If it is so low that we can’t 
sell, we know who did that, too—Congress! 
In either case our long American leg is 
ready for its biennial free kick, ready for 
the relish of that great American privilege— 
the kicking out of congressmen. 


Kicks, Good and Bad 


There is good politics in kicks. They 
mean votes. Here are some of the most 
useful kicks—may as well out with them 
all, good or bad, whether we like them or 
not! Fortunately they are not the whole of 
the campaign, any more than are the jobs 
and the favors. There is a brighter balance, 
that we shall come to later on. But, like all 
brighter things, that part is more readily 
seen than the darker goings-on inside. And, 
mark well, even on the inside there are jobs 
and jobs, favors and favors, kicks and kicks. 
Within the three fighting departments 
themselves there is brightness, hither and 
yon, of the most shining sort, if only you 
will step in where you can get a look at it. 
Inside and outside, the whole thing isno 
better and no worse than the human nature 
that handles it. 

First among the kicks comes the feeling 
of being on the right side of a moral issue. 
That makes for the strongest and sternest 
kick there is in the human system. If 
enough people believe the other side—either 
candidate or party—is down on a level that 
is just openly and wantonly immoral, ac- 
cording to the standards of the day, they 
will—after a while—kick out the other side, 
body, boots and breeches. The immorality 
may consist of political trafficking in gam- 
bling, in commercialized prostitution, in 
big graft or raw graft or dirty graft—never 
“honest graft’’—in flirting with the inter- 
ests, in the squeezing of the poor for the 
benefit of the rich in any one of a dozen 
different ways. The suspicion of the other 
side’s connection with it may or may not be 
true. But if once the suspicion becomes a 
belief—then, off with their heads! It is a 
landslide. And anybody on the top side of 
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the avalanche, on the kicking side, can be 
elected with ease. A yellow dog can win, 
as the saying goes. So there is always a 
weather eye out for the moral issue. They 
are few and far between, but when they do 
come they are worth watching for. And 
the people are generally right about them. 

Then there are the kicks that come from 
prejudice of race, religion and imported 
European nationality. If it can be estab- 
lished that the other fellow has shown a 
supposed antipathy or has even been luke- 
warm to any one of the different racial, re- 
ligious or foreign ingredients that make 
up our American electorate, there will al- 
ways be a certain number of the offended 
element who will go to the bat hard against 
him. They will talk, work and vote to put 
him out of business politically, regardless 
of anything else in the campaign. If the 
candidate has seemed to offend more than 
one element, that is all the better. Then 
you have a combination against him. 


Mr. Flaherty’s Proviso 


As with the moral issue, the accusation 
may or may not be true of the individual 
or party attacked. Also, it is dangerous 
stuff and may become a mighty boomer- 
ang against those caught starting any such 
propaganda. There is a splendid and quick 
resentment ready to deal with that sort of 
thing, if once the instigation be discovered 
and the guilt made plain. But at the same 
time there are always open ears for a plaus- 
ible whispering campaign, and also there 
are thousands of voters who will vote against 
a man of another element merely because 
he belongs to that other element. A sorry 
business it is, but somebody always starts it. 

There are other kicks that have nothing 
to do with the issues of the day or the true 
character, fitness and ability of the candi- 
dates. The general grouch against the ins 
is an old stand-by. It is no fun to push any- 
body up into office. That is a boost. The 
fun lies in kicking someone down and out of 
office. That leaves areal tingle. How often 
have you voted to support somebody, 
purely and simply because you thought he 
was a good man for the place? People vote, 
not for, but against somebody. And the 
party that is out uses that kick to balance 
the jobs and favors of the party that is in, 
with excellent effect. 

When you add to the general grouch all 
the silent little sorehead grouches of indi- 
viduals who have their own personal griev- 
ances against the administration, then you 
are in possession of a kick of parts. 

Another valuable kick is found in the 
age-old delight with which the two parties 
to a family quarrel will suddenly turn upon 
the outsider and uproariously propel him 
down the stairs, out of the house and into 
the street. Not long ago a committee of 
young college men called on the leader of a 
downtown district in New York and ex- 
plained that they had a request to make. 

“Tt may seem like a queer thing to ask,” 
said the spokesman, “‘but we know you’re 
aman of your word, Mr. Flaherty, and that 
what you say goes in your district.” 

“Well, fire away.”” It was October, in a 
close campaign, and the leader was very 
busy trying to elect his alderman. 

“We want to have a meeting here—a 
meeting against your alderman.” 

“Huh? What’s ’at?” 

“Let me be frank. We are opposed to 
him. Nothing personal, but we think the 
other man will make a better alderman. 
And yet there seems to be no campaign 
activity in his behalf. It is the same way in 
some other districts unfortunately. Now 
we want to get up a meeting here, but first 
we want to ask you, as a man of your word, 
if you will let us hold the meeting without 
disturbance. We know you can break it up 
if you want to, so we are just asking in ad- 
vance for a square deal. It’s a campaign of 
education, you know—educating the peo- 
ple of the districts, that’s all.” 

“Well, that’s a funny one.”’ The leader 
was stroking his chin. He seemed inter- 
ested. ‘‘Er—where do you fellers live?’’ he 
inquired innocently. 

“Oh, all uptown, Mr. Flaherty. We’re 
just out for good government.” 

““Ye-es—ye-es. Well, it’s a fine thing, 
that good-government idea—fine thing. 
Now supposin’—now I tell you what I'll 
do.” The leader leaned forward. “Just to 
show you how strong I am fof good govern- 
ment, I’ll promise that your meetin’ won’t 
be broke up—no bricks or vegetables—no 
pepper—no, not even a good heckle. And 
for a guaranty I’ll pay the rent of the hall— 
Cleanemup Hall, around the corner, is a 
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good place—and I'll pay for t 
maybe the programs, and , 
“Yes, yes?” gasped the college 
man. 
“Just on one little conditi 
leader. ‘‘And that is, let my 
up at the end o’ the meetin’— 
given him a good roast—go ; 
like—and let him just read 
names and where you live, ¢ 
his own name and where h 
all. Then he sits down. Just t 
responsible and on the level 
are, sort of —same as the ald 
“Why, I don’t see any obj 
The spokesman turned to hi 
rades. They nodded. F 
“That’s right, boys. Fair 
and it’s good government. 
The leader beamed on his depa 
When a sadder and wiser 
had dissuaded the college 
exploit, the Flaherty telep 
the sadder one’s ring. ‘ 
“All off, 'Tom—that 
meetin’,’’ said the voice 
“You got a nerve—to thin 
away with a thing like that 
“Well, well! So you got h 
I was afraid they’d get in 
All right’’—Flaherty sigh 
one meetin’ would have b 
elect my man. Too bad, Jim 
“Yeah. Too bad, Tom. 
The sad one rang off. 
Of course a person of emin 
larity is a valuable additi 
campaign, whether he lives i 
or not, particularly if he is ez 
the local candidates. I rem 
paign in which, as a local 
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was after he had retired fi 
dency, and he was more popular | 
I tell the story now with respect, : 
ently. He did more than any 
American history to enlist t 
of our country in the ba’ 
politics. That service alone 
eternally in his debt. 


A Friend of Rooset 

My own part in this meeting w 
very short speech, delive 
after the Colonel’s depz : 
had the honor of meeting him 
waiting on the platform Ih 
the managers of the meetin 
him of my candidacy, so 
he cared to, put in a good ¥ 
with the others. 

The Colonel arrived on 
hurriedly introduced to him | 
to speak. Perhaps he wouldr 
His reception, as he rose, 
from the hearts and lungs 
that crowded the big hall to 
his speech got over big, with 
and vigor. More and more 
he struck’an answering cho 
ship from every man, wom 
the place. The very feel of 
inspiration. } 

At the end he sudden 
pointed at me. “‘And—yo 
office,’ he said in me 
“this splendid young man— 
all—the people, and wh 
fitted—for public trust.” 

This was fine! My spiri 
seemed as though he must 
about me! 

“You will work and vo 
“for my friend—over thi 
you all know ——” 

Then he turned slighth 
Baker, the stalwart who | 
rounds with him. ‘Baker 
name again?’’ he shot bac 
tone, his hand still upr 
Curran,’’ came the instant 
per, hoarsely but clearly. 
job. 
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whose name 1s—HE 
ran!” 
There was a great | 
The Colonel had not 
am afraid he had not hi 
cept from Baker, who 
There are plenty of 
just inventoried. Some g' 
some do not. Some are W 
some are local. But, wha’ 
or justice, they all mak 
capital and it pays to g 
fore they go galloping 
stable for their stee 
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, Jockey’s colors, too, are helpful. 
cut more of a dash if there be a 
slogan to visualize them to the 
, such as a Red Light, Brass 
ye-Cent Fare, Full Dinner Pail, 
lf, Big Stick or Glass of Beer, or 
pression, such as Open the Books! 
jae Light! Corner Lots in Japan, 
ing for My Pocket all the Time, 
Dut the Rascals! The proper hip- 
(ffect must be secured if possible, 
neral Apathy come riding in from 
with his bagful of sleeping gas. 
ecidents will happen, even among 
egulated of slogans—there was 
manism and Rebellion, for in- 
ith which Burchard so disas- 
ed the unwitting Blaine. But 
the kicks, in the bright colors of 
xs and slogans, must take place, 
isk. The people demand it. 

‘a Chicago politician about Chi- 
(3 mayoralty election. ‘‘Seemed 
|,’ I ventured. 

ie replied, “just two good men 
out on questions of city govern- 
‘> fun. Public not interested. 
ven vote, lots of them.” 

4a New York politician, long be- 
| bout the jobs and the favors and 
“They seem like ‘the sisters and 
i and the aunts,’”’ I said. “‘They 
2 whole stage, so that we don’t 
r | questions of government that 
ought out.” 

you forget that I’m a politi- 
easwered. “‘What I’m interested 
nd jobs. My duty is to get ’em. 
s\tesmen take care of the govern- 


vre a leader?”’ 
that’s a leader for but to get 
dobs?”’ 
| the leader who nominates the 
1| He does the first picking, direct 
snot. His choice will, of course, 
211 by the demands of his follow- 
dossible desires of the electorate. 
c\sider the candidate’s ability to 
his susceptibility to counter- 
will also make sure of the candi- 
wity in dispensing the jobs and 
) » gathered from him if elected. 
jwo are musts. The candidate 
ate getter and a job giver. After 
the mays. The candidate may 
(1 official, may have fine ideals, 
iidolitics for service rather than 
\t(he may not. But they are only 
ny event, it is the leader who 
pking—the leader or the boss, 
mou care to call him—and it is 
thom the party holds responsi- 
e sult. Upon that his own leader- 
niepends. His success in getting 
3 /at make the jobs, and then the 
juke the votes, will be the meas- 
$ ,litical prowess, the factor that 
221s own political life or death. 
is by the sword will die by the 
it is the game—in. some part 
eirely with some. 


€’irst Rule in Politics 


a stinguished visitor from abroad 
er stening to the legislative rum- 
Aany of the two parties playing 
Wa each other—putting each 
a le, getting away with this vote 
» id even coming out into the 
as nally—was led to inquire what 
.e might be. 

1 bit like golf,” he reflected, 
why do they call it politics?” 
» saddest things in campaign- 
2 observed it, is the disappear- 
¢ »arback—the scurrilous attack 
too late to be effectively 
ore the votes are cast. In the 
Would confidently look forward 
fore election as the time for the 
- at the roarback has gone. 

8) e reason lies in the philosophy 
1¢'1 whom I once questioned ear- 
I ep reading these attacks in the 
fr I complained, “but the sea- 
never seem to answer 
ov an we tell where the truth is?” 
T) in politics,” he replied, “‘is, 
‘\r an attack. If you do, it 
e \ack twice. That’s bad. And 
n the defensive. That’s worse. 
4) Ah, ha!—that got under his 
*)© Something in it.’ No. Leave 
Wi-her it’s true or not. Just keep 
/“* Own attacks all the harder. 
Pindin’ the other man. Act as 
Wad such a dooty to show him 
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up that you couldn’t waste time with his 
yelps. And just keep right on whoopin’ up 
the center aisle, with your coat tails straight 
out, an’ bangin’ away on your old tom-tom 
so that nobody hears any noise outside 
your own. Then you're goin’ right!” 

But perhaps you know more about such 
campaign incidents than I do, and have 
even done a little bangin’ away in your 
own time. Both things are easily possible. 
And yet I doubt if you will ever know the 
full strength of that silent undertow of jobs, 
favors and unspoken kicks beneath the 
merry spray of the speeches and parades— 
until you get down there in the undertow 
yourself, and stay there for a while. It is a 
mighty current. 


Laughed Off the Ticket 


But what of all those fussy little jets and 
fountains up above? The speeches, edi- 
torials, campaign literature, and such? Do 
they betoken no currents save the strug- 
gling undertows of the party machines, in 
watery death grapple at the bottom? They 
do, of course. 

Many an election is won on the crest of 
a great tidal wave of sound patriotic public 
opinion that towers high above the vision 
of the bosses and sweeps all before it. Many 
a campaign is fought out to a close finish 
on the merits, with enough of real leader- 
ship on either side to give us a contest that 
has to do with government rather than with 
jobs and kicks. 

But even in such straightaway struggles 
there are the choppy seas of the little droll- 
eries and deceptions that come in by way 
of cross currents. 

I know of one leader who was hard 
pressed in a primary fight and won out 
solely by a chance word picture of his op- 
ponent’s peculiarity of gait in walking. 
There was something portentous about the 
way the opponent lifted his legs, and it re- 
minded the chuckling leader of a hen on a 
hot griddle, or some such moving compari- 
son. The lifting, first of one leg, then the 
other, with a certain compulsory and agi- 
tated regularity, had so fascinated the 
leader, as he gazed through his district club 
window at his opponent crossing the street, 
that he was moved to metaphor and poul- 
try. He became poetic and audible. That 
settled it. The word picture happened to 
be so apt that it traveled through the dis- 
trict like a prairie fire, from the moment of 
its utterance. The quip of every street 
corner, its high-stepping victim was laughed 
off the boards. 

And that was one of the bitterest primary 
fights New York has ever seen. A joke 
turned the trick—a verbal cartoon from a 
laughing leader. 

Good-natured ridicule—what ambitions 
have gone swirling up the chimney in the 
crackle of your cheery flames! 

Politics has been described as a “‘capi- 
talization of ignorance and self-interest.’ 
Jobs and favors fall in the Self-Interest De- 
partment. Some kicks and all deceptions 
belong to the Ignorance Department. Per- 
haps you can call up from memory a string 
of deceptions as long as your arm—and 
wonder how people could be fooled by such 
bunk! Yet it was Lincoln who said some- 
thing about fooling all the people some of 
the time, and some of the people all the 
time. Barnum fooled all the people all the 
time, to their great delight. 
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Here is a small matter from my own ex- 
perience that at least fooled some of the 
people some of the time. In the days of 
Mayor Mitchel, when I was an alderman, 
I asked Arthur Woods, who was police 
commissioner, to set off a little block in 
Sullivan Street in my district as a play- 
ground for the children. It is a short block, 
between Washington Square and the Ele- 
vated road, and there was no traffic hardship 
in deflecting passing vehicles into the other 
streets close by. So the little street became 
a play street, with a sign on a stanchion at 
either end of the block warning vehicles 
away. The sign bore no name—just the 
notice of the police department’s traffic 
regulation—and few, if any, of the children 
or their parents knew how it had come to 
be there. My own reward lay in a look 
down the street whenever I strolled by. 
With handball, baseball, rope-skipping, hop- 
scotch and all the rest of the games going 
merrily forward at the hands of a hundred 
happy, romping youngsters, it was a sight 
to watch! And there were always grown- 
ups watching. Even then, in New York, 
motor vehicles were killing the city’s chil- 
dren at the rate of one a day, and it was 
a rare treat to see even one street where 
children could play in safety. 

There were other streets about town, set 
apart in the same way, at the same time. 
They were something, at least, in default 
of the parks and playgrounds that we need, 
but haven’t got, in New York. 

Then came the war and, two years later, 
on my return from France, I strolled over to 
Sullivan Street, on the first day after land- 
ing, to have a look at the little playground. 
In some fashion that small affair seemed to 
call with a note of its own. 


It Pays to Advertise 


Well, I saw it—the same games, same 
flocks of children. But what was this new, 
brightly painted sign on the stanchion? In 
big black letters against a white base the 
words “‘ Mayor Hylan’s Play Street”’ flared 
out, the first two words above, the last two 
below. Between the upper and lower lines 
a jumble of fine print proved, on closer in- 
spection, to contain the words ‘‘ Committee 
on Recreation and Playgrounds.” So the 
full legend read ‘Mayor Hylan’s Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Playgrounds Play 
Street.” But all that could be seen without 
close scrutiny was ‘‘Mayor Hylan’s Play 
Street’’—and, as to that, you could see it 
halfway across the square! Well, well, well! 
Here was news indeed! I tried to figure it 
out. 

Of course it was not Mayor Hylan who 
set aside the play street. I knew that Ar- 
thur Woods had done that. Nor was it 
Mayor Hylan’s street, for play or otherwise; 
it had been the people’s street for a hundred 
years, bought and paid for by the people. 
But perhaps it was not Mayor Hylan who 
had caused the new sign to be installed, it 
might have been put up by the committee 
without hisknowledge. And perhaps Mayor 
Hylan had not seen the sign himself, so 
that he might modestly disclaim ownership 
of Sullivan Street by taking the sign down. 
I had been away—how could I know about 
these things? I departed, puzzled and pon- 
dering. : 

But later I discovered that every other 
play street in town—and there are hun- 
dreds of them—had been embellished with 
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a new sign of the same kind. Could Mayor 
Hylan have missed them all—every one 
as he went about the town? Possibly. For 
he had put in no disclaimer. The signs still 
stand. After all, anything is possible. 

Two years later I ran for mayor, and 
Mayor Hylan was my opponent. He beat 
the head off me—which occurrence has long 
since ceased to be disturbing. But I con- 
fess to some disturbance at the time, when 
a district captain stopped me in the street, 
just before election. 

“Say, Alderman,” he hailed, “‘remember 
that play block you had set off in Sullivan 
Street five years ago?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Well, here’s a funny one. I asked a 
feller down that way to vote for you. ‘Nah,’ 
he said; ‘I’m votin’ for Hylan.’ I asked 
him why, and he pointed over toward the 
kids playing in Sullivan Street. ‘Didn’t 
Hylan give us his street to play in?’ he 
says. “My kids is over there now. Y’ can 
see the sign for yourself.’ Say, what can 
I do about that?” 


The Boon of Good Government 


“TI don’t know,” I said, “but you might 
try telling the truth, if you think you can 
get anywhere with it.” 

The sign in Sullivan Street has now been 
advertising hard for five years, and all at 
the cost of a few pennies’ worth of paint. 
You can see it tomorrow, if you’re down 
that way. It certainly pays to advertise. 

Now that we have had a look at the 
machinery of a campaign—though it is only 
a nut and a bolt here and there that we 
have had time to examine—where are we 
left? Do we want to take a handinit? Are 
we needed? And would it pay—to have 
anything to do with it? Or is it just as well 
to let it rumble on in its own curious way, 
as it turns out, year by year, the governing 
personnel of the United States of America? 
It is for you to say. 

For.my own part, I have found the good 
in it so jumbled up with the bad that the 
whole thing is still a fascinating, tantalizing 
proposition—still, after twelve years of it. 
And Iam still in politics. Not because I 
hold office but because I think it pays to be 
in politics. The fun of the fight is one 
reward. The formation of friendships is 
another. The realization of service is still 
another. 

But, selfishly, there is more than that. 
One dollar out of every ten I earn—and 
the same is true of you—goes to pay the 
cost of government. It pays me to put in 
a little time to try to help get a full dol- 
lar’s worth of good government in return 
for the dollar. For nowadays the return 
means more than the dollar. Government 
comes so close to us all—invisibly more 
often than visibly—in the complications of 
our present-day civilization, that, if it is 
good or bad, I know that my own home, 
business, recreation—in short, my whole 
life—will in great measure go along well or 
ill in direct ratio to the kind of government 
I live under. I know that, because I have 
been in government. 

So it pays me to take a hand—selfishly, 
and quite apart from any conception of duty 
derived from being born a citizen of a self- 
governing country. Quite apart, too, from 
any consideration of individual or national 
self-respect. It pays as a business proposi- 
tion even though I never get a job or a 
favor, an office or an honor, or any other 
specific reward as long as I live—and there 
are plenty of those plums to be had, as time 
goes on! Not that I shall submit to the tape 
measure of selfish gain as the last test of 
life, any more than you will—not for one 
minute. But still, it’s in the picture. And 
I take a hand. 

If you want to do the same, you have 
only to drop around the corner and join 
the local district club of your party, and— 
you're in! After that, you can drop in 
again now and then, to see what it’s all 
about. 

Just chip in a few of your odd moments, 
off and on. That will be enough. You will 
soon find something to do that you like 
and that is worth while. You will find, too, 
that they want you and need you there—at 
the district club. They need you much 
more than the President needs you to ad- 
vise him from afar how the nation may be 
saved. ; 

And in the friends you make at the dis- 
trict club around the corner you will find a 
bit of pure gold that will last you for life. 

John Citizen agrees with that too. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Curran. 
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versity secured an appointment with 

the sales manager of a large corpora- 
tion. |'He wanted a job as a salesman. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that 
he intimated his willingness to associate 
himself with the company. 

“ave you had any experience at all in 
selling goods?” the sales manager asked. 
“Possibly you have done a little practical 
selling during vacations.” 

No, he had done nothing of this nature. 
He had used his spare time to broaden his 
mind and equip himself with a sound 
physical constitution with which to grapple 
with obtuse and obstinate and knotty sales 
problems. The sales manager persisted pa- 
tiently. He believed in the policy of fitting 
into his organization as many college men 
as possible. 

“Possibly, then,’’ he went on, ‘‘you have 
had some theoretical training in salesman- 
ship while at college—something upon 
which you can base your desire to become 
a salesman.”’ 

The collegian was a bright young chap 
of twenty-two—the sort of youngster the 
average business man is glad to take into 
his organization, not so much for what he 
ean do at the moment as for what he may 
prove to be when he is thirty or thirty-five. 
His education had been broad and his rec- 
ord was thoroughly good. But after a care- 
ful canvass of his experience it did not seem 
that there was any place in the organiza- 
tion into which he could fit. The sales man- 
ager finally said to him: 

“We'd really like to have you with us 
and keep you around for five or six years. 
I think by that time you’d prove valuable. 
But in the meantime you have to hang your 
hat some place. I’m puzzled as to how and 
where to put you. Haven’t you any sug- 
gestions? You're not equipped with any 
special training that would enable us to 
assign you to this job or that job. You must 
have something in mind that you would 
like to start right out and do. Supposing 
I told you to hang up your hat and go to 
work, what would you do?” 


Ox day a graduate from a leading uni- 


The Green Salesman’s Letter 


“Naturally, I’ve not only given much 
thought to that subject but I’ve prepared 
carefully for the opportunity. I know I 
could make myself of real value doing re- 
search work,’’ the college man replied. 

“Just what do you mean by research 
work?” 

“Well, going out among the trade and 
making a first-hand investigation of trade 
and marketing conditions, analyzing each 
market and charting it, to the end that you 
here in the office can judge as to the amount 
of business you are getting in proportion to 
the volume that you might get.” 

“You mean,” the sales manager inter- 
rupted, ‘‘that you want to come in here and 
tell this company how to run its business?”’ 

The young fellow flushed, but stuck to his 
guns. 

“Well, the fact is,” he said, ‘“we were 
convinced at school that the heads of many 
big businesses have been too close to their 
problems. We’ve felt that a trained college 
man, coming in with a fresh viewpoint, 
could go out and develop angles heretofore 
undiscovered.” 

“Huh!” the sales manager snorted. 
“Twenty-five years ago I felt the same way 
about it. I didn’t get that idea in any col- 
lege, but I had it while I was a clerk in a 
grocery store in a little town in Delaware. 
I had a chance to get a job as a traveling 
salesman. It didn’t take me a month to 
make up my mind that the house didn’t 
know what it was about—didn’t know how 
to run its business—that if it would listen 
to me I would show the people at head- 
quarters just how to make a line of paint 
that would put everybody else out of busi- 
ness in short order. Suppose I tell you 
about it.” 

He leaned back in his chair and smiled 
reminiscently. 

“T wasn’t much of a paint salesman, and 
I began to get sarcastic letters from the 
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house asking me whether I was 
really trying to sell paint or just 
seeing the sights on my first trip 
away from home. I was twenty-five 
years old and I was irritated. In my 
own mind I knew why that paint 
didn’t sell. The trouble was that 
our price was too high, that the 
other paint makers had a broader-’ 
minded policy along credit lines, 
that their advertising was better, 
and that because of their special 
deals to the trade everybody was 
stocked clear to the roof with other 
people’s products. 

“Now, then, how could anybody 
sell paint in the face of such real 
difficulties? How could the man- 
agement of my house 
know about these things 
unless I, being right on 
the ground and having the 
facts, told them about it? 
Also, how could the man- 
agement of my house be 
so shortsighted as to per- 
mit its business to be 
conducted by some thirty- 
dollar-a-week correspond- 
ents who had probably 
never been ina customer’s 
store? Yet those 
thirty-dollar-a- 
week correspond- 
ents were writing 
sarcastic, caustic 
letters to me, the 
company’s repre- 
sentative in the 
Dayton territory. 

“Naturally, it 
devolved upon me 
to write person- 
ally to the presi- 
dent of our com- 
pany and bring to 
his notice the de- 
plorable condition 
which prevailed in 
his house. I felt 
that he was prob- 
ably so busy 
working with the firm’s bankers, trying to 
negotiate loans to tide us over the dull busi- 
ness period, that he was entirely out of 
touch with the real difficulty. I knew, too, 
that the sales manager for whom I was 
working was playing golf an afternoon or 
two every week, taking time off and wasting 
it that way. I didn’t think the president of 
the company knew about this, as I only 
happened to learn about it accidentally 
through what a customer told me; and I 
thought while I was telling him what was 
wrong with his business I would also tell him 
the truth about his sales manager. 

“JT told him what was wrong with his 
business, all right, and what was wrong 
with his policies, and how the trade didn’t 
like that sort of thing, and that any num- 
ber of merchants told me that they would 
be only too glad to buy our line because 
they liked our house well enough; but, 
after all, they were business men and they 
had to buy where they could buy most 
favorably, and that the trouble with us was 
that we didn’t treat them right.” 


ee 


A Vacation Without Pay 


“The president must have received my 
letter, though he didn’t answer it. But I 
got a telegram from the sales manager tell- 
ing me that the house could not see its way 
clear to spending good money trying to get 
orders after I had made it so plain they 
could not be obtained. He thanked me for 
giving such a clear picture of local condi- 
tions and gave me an indefinite vacation 
without pay, since I hadn’t been there a 
year and so wasn’t entitled to any vacation 
at the company’s expense.” 

The sales manager laughed heartily at 
the recollection of his early downfall. His 
manner became more genial. 

“About a year later, while I was driving 
a car for a wholesale grocery house, I met 
one of the men who had worked in the office 
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He Had Worked His Way Through College by Selling Brushes 


of the paint factory. I asked him if things 
had ever changed in my old territory, and if 
the house had seen its mistake and changed 
its methods of doing business. ‘Yes, sir!’ 
he told me. ‘They saw their mistake after 
you had been there only about two weeks. 
The sales manager nearly lost his job on ac- 
count of what you did.’ I beamed. ‘Well, 
maybe some day they will appreciate me 
and come to see daylight.’ ‘Yes, you’re 
right,’ the chap said; ‘the president told the 
sales manager that he ought to be*fired for 
falling for a boob like you, and that he had 
better send Jones out there to clean up the 
mess you made.’”’ 


The Lack—Proved Judgment 


“That’s the way it goes,”’ the sales man- 
ager continued. “I’ve been letting myself 
wander back twenty-five years all uncon- 
sciously. I’m not trying to embarrass you; 
you're the right sort. Twenty-five years 
from now you may be a big factor in our or- 
ganization, and I may be proud to say, as 
I come tottering around the office, that I 
was the man who dug you up and brought 
you into our organization. But right now 
you remind me an awful lot of myself when 
I was going to tell the biggest paint manu- 
facturer in the country how to build up his 
business and save it from the disgrace of 
sure bankruptcy. Well, maybe I did the 
trick. I see their annual statement has just 
been published and it shows that 1922 was 
the best year they ever had. 

“Now, to get right down to the core of 
your problem: I wonder if you appreciate 
what tremendously exacting work market 
analysis is. I wonder if you realize that 
upon the recommendation which follows 
the analysis of a market we may decide to 
invest a hundred thousand dollars in sales- 
men’s salaries and advertising. That being 
true, doesn’t it follow that we must have a 
great deal of confidence in the man we send 
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It was to be expected that the emblem — Body by Fisher— 
would be a feature of the beautiful new cars which are winning 
such widespread approval. Fisher takes pride in having pro- 
duced body designs and values so advanced and extraordinary, 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVIELLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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From an unreltouched photograph 


“A long and satisfactory experi- 
ence with Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Truck Tires 
has demonstrated to us that 
their mileage is always excel- 
lent and their traction excep- 
tionally good. Equipped with 
them, our trucks get through 
where ordinary solids get no 
hold.””—The Gordon-VanTine 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


The longer you use Good- 
year All-Weather Tread 
Solid Truck Tires the 
more firmly you will be 
convinced that for all 
heavy-duty hauling there 
is no tire tocompare with 
them. They give long, 
economical mileage. They 
are powerfully tractivein 
any going. They are extra 
resilient. Their perform- 
ance is your guarantee of 
low tire cost per mile. 


GOODS YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

not. If ygu can apply those things, you 
can make yourself worth a great deal to us 
and to yourself. But you must have a 
means of applying them. You ought to be 
able to construct very good, forceful letters 
for me, if you can get far enough along to 
know what you are talking about. Sup- 
posing I should tell you right now to get out 
a general letter to the trade advocating 
prompt purchasing of canned peaches, 
and telling why they should buy, without 
definitely committing yourself on the sub- 
ject of a possible advance. You know that 
you couldn’t do it. But if you can learn 
the grocery business, then you can put the 
college training to work and make it pro- 
duce results for you. 

“The big thing the college man has to get 
into his head is the fact that after he has 
mastered an academic education he must 
again start at the foot and master a busi- 
ness, and he has to start at the first grade. 
But the higher up you get in this new 
course—groceries or candy manufacturing 
or whatever it is—the more you'll find that 
you can use what you have been studying 
during the past few years. 

“Now here is one thing which you, as a 
college man, must realize: A few weeks ago 
you probably listened to sermons and ora- 
tions and were told that you were on the 
threshold of life. You heard quite a bit 
about being sent out to hold up the torch 
and show the way. As a matter of fact, 
you aren’t going to carry any torches around 
this organization for a long time to come. 
You may be fit to carry one, but the truth 
of the matter is we haven’t any torches 
to be carried about; and besides, nobody 
around here will believe yet that you can 
carry one. 

“You can plan on coming here with us 
and I will use you as a sort of combination 
correspondent and secretary and all-around 
right-hand man. You can take on work as 
fast as you are able to take it on. I haven’t 
time to spend on you. It will be up to you 
to make it a saving of time to me to throw 
work your way. So it will be necessary for 
you to go to night school and learn some- 
thing about shorthand and typewriting. 
It will take you quite a number of months 


| to get as proficient as the ordinary twenty- 


dollar-a-week girl, but I think that then you 
will begin to make progress. When you get 


_ | so that you can make yourself useful along- 


side of my desk, I can begin to throw work 
your way.” 


The Sense of Satisfaction 


“You realize, of course, that nobody 
around this organization is going to have 
any particular respect for you because you 


| happen to be a college graduate. Your pro- 
| fessors at college and your parents and you, 


yourself, may feel that you are qualified to 


| do some fine things; but nobody else is 


going to believe it—at least, nobody around 
this organization. Maybe you don’t realize 
that. But that is one of the things you are 


| going to learn before you have a chance to 


make yourself valuable. If you'll go back 


| a few years to your sophomore year and 
| recall the feeling you had toward the in- 
| coming freshman class, you'll be able to 


picture the attitude of the other people 


| around the office toward you when you 


start to work.” 

With considerable reluctance the grad- 
uate decided that what he had been told 
represented a common-sense view of the 
situation and that he had better take the 
position offered. He started in with the 
company on the basis suggested, and for a 
couple of years was a fairly inconspicuous 
and probably not too valuable member of 
the staff. Then the result that the sales 
manager had foreseen began to show. The 
slowly acquired knowledge of business, su- 
perimposed on his academic training, turned 
him into an efficient cog in the machine. 
But he was more than that. He had im- 
agination, sound judgment, a capacity for 
clear thinking; and he finally worked up to 
a big position. 

This particular sales manager, it may be 
added, has been exceptionally fortunate in 
the choice of young men, and his organiza- 
tion is pointed out as one in which college 
men have a real chance. 

All employers have to meet the problem 
of the college man, and it will be interesting 
to gather together the views of a number 
of them. 

“The trouble with the college graduate 
today is about the same as the trouble with 
nine-tenths of the youngsters who come 
into business,” the head of a Pacific Coast 
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manufacturing concern said the other day. 
““What we need in our business is a realiza- 
tion on the part of more people that the 
greatest measure of real success which can 
come to the individual in business is a sense 
of satisfaction. The man who climbs to 
fifteen thousand dollars a year may not 
be so well off in the long run as the man who 
can make the finest cream fondant in the 
whole West, and knows that he can make 
it and is happy because of that fact. Now 
it takes years and years of hard work and 
study and constant effort to become an 
exceptionally good maker of cream fondant; 
but once a man has become a master of the 
craft, there is a fine big world open to him 
which the mere maker of, say, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year can never enjoy.” 


Helping Competitors 


“T’ve been out of college five years,” a 
fine, intelligent chap of twenty-seven said 
the other day to an employer upon whom 
he was calling, ‘‘and now I have my feet 
on the ground. Five years ago I felt that 
I was getting old. I imagined I was five 
years behind the man who had gone from 
high school into business. But it has taken 
me five years of floundering around to come 
to the conclusion that my college education 
had to be supplemented by five years of 
jolting around. Now I feel that I have 
learned enough to go to work and be of some 
use.” 

The prospective employer smiled grimly. 

“Tt seems a shame to take you on right 
when you ought to commence to show 
something worth while, and when I know 
that if you do prove any good it will be be- 
cause of the money several other employers 
have wasted. on you. But on the other 
hand, I am entitled to the benefit of what 
somebody else has hammered into you, be- 
cause I have taken a hand in a number of 
youngsters who have drawn pay from us 
and been taught a few things for six months 
or maybe a year, only to drift on to another 
house. 

“Tn fact,’’ he went on, ‘“‘just about the 
best salesman my leading competitor has, 
spent eight months here with us some four 
years ago. He was just out of school. We 
took him on and made him a junior sales- 
man. He hadn’t been with us a month 
when I called him in to talk things over 
with him. I enjoyed listening to him talk, 
his viewpoint was so refreshing. I asked 
him his opinion on various men in our or- 
ganization. Many of them had shown 
splendid ability. He earnestly and without 
personal feelings in the matter expressed 
the opinion that because of their lack of a 
college education they would hardly be 
able to become executives. When I told 
him that that didn’t worry meas much as the 
fact that right at that moment he was quite 
an expense, and it would be pleasant to see 
him emerge from the expense class into the 
profitable-investment class, he smiled con- 
fidently and told me that he knew and I 
knew that we had taken him on not because 
of what he could do at the moment but 
because we knew he was future executive 
material. Naturally, we had ultimately to 
part company. Later on—after hard years 
of work—he developed into a good man— 
for the other company.” 


A Special Case 


What the college graduate can do when 
all the conditions are right is proved by the 
experience of a manufacturer of glassware. 
He needed a man in his advertising depart- 
ment, someone to take charge of a group of 
women sending out follow-up literature and 
recipe folders. He gave the job to a man 
who had finished his college course but a 
few weeks before. Within a month this man 
brought to his employer a completely re- 
written series of follow-up letters, keeping 
all the good points of the letters already in 
use but adding a touch of human interest. 
The new drafts were so good that they were 
immediately adopted. Withinthreemonths 
this man was placed in charge of the firm’s 
advertising, and within a year was assistant 
to the sales manager, his principal work 
being the development of closer relations 
with the consuming public. 

The rather spectacular success he had 
scored was due to the fact, however, that 
he had worked his way through college by 
selling brushes to housekeepers after school 
hours and on Saturdays. This he had done 
for four years, and it had taught him much 
of the psychology of salesmanship. 

“What has been your experience with 
college men coming into your organization 
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hevrolet Utility Coupé is proving a wonder- 
| help to many housekeepers, more than 
vying for its low cost of upkeep through econ- 
nies of time, and money saved daily in cash- 
id-carry shopping. 

1opping that once employed a tiresome half 
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op With A Chevrolet 


for Economical Transportation 


Our Free Shopping List Pad can be had from 
the nearest Chevrolet dealer. Hang it in the 


kitchen. Check articles to be bought. Tear 


off top sheet when you go shopping. When 
one pad has been used up, any dealer will give 
you another. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé is also a favorite 
with women for social and general uses. Every 
family needs a closed car of this type and 
quality. 


ckages that would make up a week’s supply. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
id Service Stations Detroit, Michigan 
| Get free list for your 


tmy Chevrolet dealer. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Two Passenger Roadster . . $510 
Superior Five Passenger Touring . . . 525 
Superior Two Passenger Utility Coupé . 680 
Superior Five Passenger Sedan oF s1s7, BOO 
Superior Commercial Chassis .. . , 425 
Superior Light Delivery 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . . 575 
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He'll know 
the difference 


in the first drenching rain! 


Is it a really waterproof rain- 
coat—or a clever imitation? 


Your boy will find this out 
in the first soaking rain. But 
it will pay you to know— 
before you buy the coat. 


The quality that keeps a 
raincoat waterproof can’t be 
seen—even by experts. It 
depends not only on the quality 
of the rubber itself but on the 
way rubber and the fabric are 
joined. That’s why thousands 
of people today have learned 
to look for the name Raynster 
as a guarantee of lasting rain- 
coat protection. 


Raynsters are backed by all 
the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber organization in 
the world. 


Raynsters are a complete 
line of raincoats for men and 
women, boys and girls—from 
rugged rubber surface coats to 
smart tweeds and cashmeres 
with the rubber hidden inside. 


Our little booklet entitled, 
“A Scotchman Started It,” 
will help you to distinguish 
raincoat quality. Mailed free 
to you. Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Reg. U..S. Pat. Off. 


Raynsters 
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MY BOOK AND HEART 


where I got it; but I would not guide the 
accusing finger toward a generous friend 


| already amply praised in this record. And 


do not reproach me for making such a pie. 
I do not pretend that it was an act of piety. 
But who can perform righteousness all the 
time? I have my suspicions of such people. 


| You may not pour brandy into your sauce; 


but it is worse to heap censure upon the 
head of a fellow creature. In my case there 
were extenuating circumstances. We were 


. | poorand rarely had anything rich or worldly 
‘to eat. I used to buy a little steak and split 


it. When the two pieces were broiled you 


| could see through them. Besides, how was 
| I to know that this pie was to profane the 


breath of a bishop? 

I had scarcely thrust the thing into the 
oven before Lundy came in accompanied 
by one of our bishops. Whatever else 
may be said of me, I was a valiant hostess 
in those days; and Lundy had a spirit of 


| hospitality far above material things like 


food. We entertained a great deal. This 
time, however, I was abashed. The lunch 
was unusually bountiful, but the pie was 
too fragrant! 

We passed leisurely through the first 
course with the usual church conversation, 
which was more ponderous than usual, out 
of respect for the bishop. They were a good 
way off in the mission fields, I remember, 
when at last the table was cleared and the 
dessert placed before me to be served. But 
their noses were still present. I was so 
nervous the spoon tittered against the rim 
of the pan when I thrust it in. The steam 
arose; an aroma iniquitously pleasant filled 
the room. I felt the conversation jolt like a 
heavily loaded wagon that halts at a bad 
place in the road. I was aware of the fact 
that the bishop had heaved himself about 
in his chair and was regarding the napkin- 
swathed pan with solemn interest. I heard 
asigh and caught sight of the bishop lean- 
ing back with a singularly keen look on his 
face, which was a lean one 
and might be naturally 
edged up. 

Then for the briefest mo- 
ment I glanced at Lundy. 
His look was one of the wild- 
est amazement. He seemed 
to be yelling at me with the 
blue-blazing horror of his 
eyes to stop, not to serve 
this dreadful thing! All this 
happened, though not aword 
was spoken. I went on serv- 
ing. I was a bit edged up 
myself by this time, and may 
have showed it in a height- 
ened color. Let one man of 
them refuse to partake of 
this pie! I might be subjec- 
tively a preacher’s wife, but officially I was 
the mistress of this house. What I pro- 
vided had better be eaten, and no questions 
asked! 

It was! The bishop led all the rest. He 
was a man and a gentleman. Even the con- 
versation took a lighter, happier turn. And 
the pie was consumed to the last remnant 
and drop of spicy juice. But it was not 
named or praised. Neither was there ever 
the remotest reference to the thing between 
Lundy and me. Preachers are really human 
beings, and may be treated as such if you 
are clever enough not to let on that you 
know they are. 

This is a harvest of memories, you under- 
stand, and I reserve the privilege of going 
i ack and forth through the years to gather 
them like ripened sheaves in the sun. What 
is the use of setting down dates? There are 
none recorded in Genesis or Revelation, 
where the great visions lie. Besides, if I do, 
someone who knows me and remembers 
maliciously according to the last forty cal- 
endars will rise up and contradict this 
record. Therefore I lay my scenes behind 
the closed doors of my heart and defy the 
world to time them. 

In many particulars the first year of our 
married life was the happiest and hardest 
to live. Love, for one thing, must pass from 
an ideal to a principle. A husband is the 
past tense of a lover, and a wife is the holy 
revision of a maiden. This was the transi- 
tion period. 

One little memory creeps up now in my 
heart like a pain. It was several months 
after our marriage. I was well, but not feel- 
ing very well, a bit drowsy, no longer 
radiant and ready to laugh or step into the 
road for a long walk. Lundy came in from 


(Continued from Page 29) 


a round of pastoral visiting, animated, 
probably better satisfied than usual with 
the prayers he had said, and closer kin to 
his people. Anyhow, I could not rise to the 
occasion. He wanted to know why I had 
nothing to say. I told him it was because 
I didn’t have anything to say. Had he hurt 
my feelings? No, I replied tearfully. Still, 
my feelings were paining me some, you 
may say on general principles, as is fre- 
quently the case with a woman in my con- 
dition. He reminded me that I used to be 
a bright girl; meaning, I felt, that this was 
a good while ago, and I was no longer a girl 
nor bright. I remember the effort I made 
to sparkle then, but nothing shone forth. 
J had no ideas, no funny tale to tell, no act- 
ing, which was one of the ways I had of 
amusing him. All my faculties were som- 
nambulant. The spell of another life yet to 


My Culinary 
Accomplish: 
ment as a Girl 
Consisted of a 
Certain Pudding That I Made Very Well 


be was upon me. I cannot recall what dis- 
position he made of me at the time, but I 
do know that neither one of us understood 
the situation. 

On the other hand, I remember how be- 
reaved I felt when he grew less attentive to 
me. It was a diminishing sensation. He 
was more and more absorbed in his work, 
his prayers and his seeking after God. Look- 
ing back, I wonder that I did not turn upon 
this God who was depriving me of the love 
and comfort of my husband. At last I was 
entirely absorbed into his life as a part of his 
peace and strength, of which he was no 
more conscious than of his own heart. This 
is not only natural; it is right. But at 
first I was jealous. I suppose every woman 
feels the same way, even if her husband has 
no God at all, but a business, or something 
that engages his attention and excludes her. 

After a while this is what I found out: 
That she is not really excluded. She is his 
home, his refuge and his sanctification. If 
she is good and wise he is safe no matter 
what kind of man he is. And he knows it, 
as he never knows heavenly salvation. Just 
let go your end of your life together, fall 
back on the bed, give up and see how upset 
heis. But don’t do it too often. Husbands 
are clever. They know when you are fudg- 
ing, even if you have deceived yourself. 


S eptembel 


y t 


I mention this because som 
earlier years of our married life | 
tried that myself. Looking back 
distance, and in view of the g 
health I acquired later from awful 
I am inclined to think I did. M¢ 
do. You have only to brood Jo) 
upon the feminine griefs we a] 
raise a temperature or stir up a. 
ache. You can even put your r 
and come down with a case of ner 
tration. But it is not playing 
Any woman can bear chi die a 
house and behave virtuously; }) 
courage, fortitude and a great h 
a good wife. 

I remember very well the first 
I had along this line, when I he 
pear to myself dimly as the » 
citadel in my husband’s life 

protect him from the preci 
own mind and even fe 
of the Lord. It was somet 
spring after our mai 
been moving along h 
side through those hards| 
when one sets them dow: 
awful trials, but were reall 
grades on the long road 4 
that led over some little 
top where the view was 
the air fresher and swee 
ually speaking. A gay yoi 
being, you understand, pr 
beatitudes for love of him 
ing in the light of his ha 
little flowers bloom obedi 
sun. It did not occur ton 
brightness would ever fad 
winter does come to the s: 
like bad weather and fros 
fields. ™ 

Lundy was about to be; 
protracted meeting whe 
he lost the witness of the 
all things to happen to a 
such a time! I know now 
him. It was stage fright 
Lord, for this first reviv 
pastor holds after he thi 
been called to preach thes 
test. If backsliders are rec 
sinners converted, he kno} 
is with him. But if that 
flash in the pan, so to sped 
are no spiritual rumblings 
saints, no signs of repenté 
the lost and the potentia 
he is undone. He feels’ 
committed the sin of pret 
daring to enter the minist 
least, was the point of 
those days. I do not kne 
now, because everything’ 
A protracted meeting is 
a revival, but a series of 
humble cowardly phrase 
ion that frequently exact 
the performance. I have seen 
stand before a modern church ¢ 
like a whipped son of God a 
cold-storage Gospel that woul 
the soul of an Eskimo, if you k 
mean. ea 

I may be wrong about this.’ 
that the souls of men are cooli 
gealing, and ‘must be saved b 
tion. But in those days the 
heaven that was to be set up’ 
heart, and taught their lisping, 
tongues to sing. If we were Mg) 
world we had a sort of gayet) 
Lord. Maybe it was all an 
formance, but there was some! 
ingly comforting in it that see 
passed away. Therefore I neve! 
of these series of services. 4% 
me; I get so moved and nobod 
moved at all. And I am no 
would call an illiterate person. 
have an illustrious soul for al) 
knows. i 

The trouble with Lundy was 
none of the arts of an evangelis 
quiet manner and a gentle-spé 
in the pulpit. He never could 
his Lord, and he had country ¢¢ 
accustomed to being moved ¢ 
voice of the Gospel. ‘Another t 
always stubbing his toe, spirit! 
ing, against some little trans 
never could convince 
human, and that the sin 
would pass as dead leav 
living tree. He would 

(Continued on Pé 
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Because it has always been so, everyone feels sure 
that nothing could surpass the fineness of Packard 
manufacturing. 


Even before they become owners, motorists all feel 
equally certain that the brilliance and regularity 
of Packard performance are foregone conclusions. 


Those who drive the Single-Six are now proclaiming 
for Packard an added distinction almostequally vital. 
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They are a unit in the conviction that these 
Packard advantages of fine manufacture and 
fine performance come to them at a cost of 
maintenance and operation so low as to be 
without parallel. 


Among the thousands of letters from Single-Six 
owners, reports of 18 to 20 miles per gallon of 
gasoline and 20,000 miles from a set of tires 
are frequent. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine. Single-Six furnished in 
eleven popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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3 MILES 
NEXT SPARK 
PLUG TROUBLE 
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sanscossaremereagenreete: 


DeActon 
VALENTINES 


“Oil Pumping” 
in Ireton, lowa 


A Ford experience which supplies its own moral 


A farmer living near Ireton, Iowa, had a Ford engine which 
continually “pumped oil.” He could seldom drive three miles 
without cleaning one or two spark plugs. He traded in the car. 


The buyer was familiar with the reputation of this Ford 
engine as an “oil pumper.” But he felt convinced that incor- 
rect lubrication might be the cause. So he drained off the 
old oil and refilled with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


Then he drove to Hawarden, Iowa, and back—a distance of 
20 miles. No spark plug trouble. Next he drove to Sioux 
City and back—an additional 76 miles. Still no spark plug 
trouble. Next he drove to Rock Valley, Iowa, and back— 
40 miles more. And still the spark plugs sparked without 
a miss. 


If you have had difficulty with “oil pumping” in your 
Ford engine try Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” before you blame 


mechanical conditions. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” provides a thorough piston ring 
seal in your Ford engine. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” has a 
body and character which holds up even under the severest 
heat conditions. 


When changing to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” do not flush the 
engine with kerosene. A part of the kerosene will remain in 
the splash troughs and tend to impair the lubricating 
qualities of the new oil. 


Drain off the old oil after the engine 
has been running and is hot. 


In the differential of your Ford use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilu- 
bricant as specified by the Chart of 


2 
TNO 


. e kd Ftd 
Recommendations. pe) “6 
— hi 
woe” te 
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IN BUYING§{Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is =? 
safest lo purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. Mobiloil 
The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade of ba 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- E 
goyle malas ae e the correct grade for Fords. If you 
rive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct : 
Lubrication.” (Apso ro salty, con wierd 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 
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VACUUM OL COMPANY 


Milwaukee Rochester Oklahoma City 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
that I did not get that quotation from the 
Bible. I do not know where I got it, but 
it fits. Some of the best Scriptures have 


| been written by sinners! 


I was appalled this first time of which I 


| am writing when he told me that he had 


lost the witness of the Spirit, the more 
so because I immediately discovered that 
human affection, even the tenderest, will 
do no good in an emergency like this. It 
was borne in upon me that I was probably 
one of the millstones hung about his neck. 
He had been too happy in our love. His 
mind had not dwelt as constantly as it 
should upon holy things. I held my peace 
at the time, but after it was all over and 
the revival had shot up in a great blaze of 
spiritual fire I reminded him of what he had 
said, and told him that I was considerable 
of a holy thing myself. 

He seemed to be surrounded for days by 
the powers and principalities of darkness, 
while I stood afar off in great trepidation. 
J was anxious for his peace and concerned 
about the very real problem of living. I 
have never lost my worldly mind. It is a 
sensible thing to keep behind the door even 
when you are in a spiritual ecstasy. If 
Lundy did not get the witness of the Spirit 
he would withdraw from the ministry. In 
that case, what would we do for a liveli- 
hood? When you are not very well, and 
are by nature becoming strangely helpless, 
such an anxiety is terrifying. 

At last one evening he told me he was 
going up to the church to pray, and he 
would not come home until he received the 
assurance he desired. Then he kissed me as 
if he might be gone a long time, or forever, 
and went out. 

I put out the light in my room and sat 
down beside the window in that dark house 
to wait. Can you see me, dear hearts, so 
young, terribly frightened, but too sensible 
to pray? For I have always known that no 
man ever loses the witness of the Spirit. 
All things bear witness to His majesty, 
power and love. The thought that made 
me sit trembling for hours was: What was 
the matter with my husband that he could 
not know and keep this simple faith? 

There was a cherry tree in full bloom out- 
side. I remember still how the blossoms 
brightened and glistened like a bridal veil 
in the moonlight, and how the black 
shadow of the house lengthened and crept 
over them until there was no moonlight, 
only the white flowers looking at me through 
the darkness. I was not aware then of really 
seeing them. I had a curious feeling of being 
asleep with my eyes wide open. 

The coolness that comes before daybreak 
like a wind parting the dark curtains above 
the world aroused me from this trance. I 
sprang to my feet, stumbled through the 
door and fled along the road to the church. 
I was like a poor young lamb looking for 
my shepherd. 

I found him lying face downward before 
the altar. I wanted to fall upon my knees 
beside him and weep. But this was no 
time to show the white feather of a 
woman’s tears. Maybe for the briefest 
moment a mortal hard pressed against the 
Almighty can feel something like the angel 
of the Lord. Anyhow, I felt suddenly able 
and wise, the grand sensation of a courage 
beyond the reach of every fear as I stood 
leaning against the altar, talking down to 
Lundy in his dust of despair. I remember 
nothing of what I said, only how he lifted 
his face and looked at me, as you look when 
you awaken from a bad dream and find 
that you are not alone. 

Many a time in the years to come I was 
to deal with him like that, but this was the 
beginning of wisdom for me as a wife. 

His protracted meeting began the follow- 
ing Sabbath. I remember something about 
that revival, which is not recorded in the 
cireuit-rider stories. Lundy had been 
preaching the unmitigated Gospel for days, 
without lifting his voice, which is a fear- 
fully impressive way of doing it. The altar 
was filled with penitents under conviction 
for sin at every service. But not one of 
them could be born again. I began to be 
very uneasy. If no one was converted 
Lundy would feel that the Lord was not 
with him and that his ministry was in vain, 
which was the tragedy my mind spelled out 
a thousand times during the next twenty 
years. Something must be done. I was 
not accustomed to talking to penitents, but 
you may say I was blasphemously deter- 
mined some of these people should become 
jewels in Lundy’s preaching crown. 

I slipped from my place in the amen 
corner and began moving among them, 


Septem a 


whispering practical instructi 
ting into the kingdom of he 
often wondered since what [I , 
Looking back, listening to the fair 
of that prayer-shouting time, my; 
is that I did much to assuage an 
the remorse in these penitents that 
calmly terrifying interpretation’ 
Gospel aroused in them. Anyho: 
startlingly successful that night, 
the other stricken souls about this, 
a young man who was an 9 
aboveboard sinner. Of them alj 
recall what I said to him. I told 
to worry. 

“You may not know God; ye 
us do; but He knows you. He ig, 
close and kind to you this momen(; 
to the preacher or any saint in th 
He is love. All you have to do is {| 
that and do the best you ean t 
yourself. It is very simple,” | 

To my purely mortal stupefg 
leaped to his feet, spread his a) 
these arms had suddenly become y) 
let out a whoop. He announced | 
voice that he was all right! The 
came off and everybody was ci 
There was a great furor in which t 
old saints joined as if they hoy] 
young, gentler ones would recogn 

As for me, I was scared stiff. }) 
trembled. I sneaked back into : 
corner and sat there feeling like 
spiritual Puck who might be da: 
this. Thirty-odd years have pi 
swift shadows since that night; | 
still see that young blond giant r 
his hind legs before the altar, { 
beauty in his face. And I can seer 
rider, the way he looked at this yc 
as if he loved him with that awful} 
get out of the Scriptures. ; 

It is not to take up the ther 
circuit-rider stories that I have 
this incident, but to be reasonabl, 
as I promised by admitting the m/ 
invariably determined my conduc 
days, in all the days of my ma| 
I was not nearly so concerned for 
tion of this first crop of penite 
husband’s ministry as I was for 
He himself was not the man 
such a motive. But my own feeli? 
I did a smart thing before my Lor 
ening Lundy’s Gospel in whispe 
the altar. That probably the | 
Eye regarded me with an apt 
twinkle at such times. a3 

What I mean is that there is) 
difference in the religion that bi 
God and the love that binds a ni 
wife or a wife to her husband. Ts 
divine. Faith, loyalty, law, hoi 
and every noble virtue by which‘ 
this world spring from these two: 
I venture to say that the bond w?! 
a devoted woman to her husbar\t 
more productive of patience, co; 
sacrifice than the religious sel 
quired of her even by a jealous (| 
look you, she is never obli 
her Heavenly Father, nor 
what He is doing. She knows 
with her, that He is faithful to pro 
universe in her behalf and aad te 
all kinds of mankind. - | 

But never yet lived a wife ' 
that much about her husband irht 
world they share together. 11 
example, was a good man and @ 
husband. Still, I used to wort} 
then when he was out attenaing 2 
toral duties. Not that I distruste! 
the morbid feminine saint is the! 
scrupulous moral phenomenon 1! 
itual world. You cannot tell w! 
do. Her sneaking little soul malt 
to confide the secret griefs of her 
pastor with tears in her lovely ‘ 
she is always gifted with sweet soo 
crown her like a halo—whereas ¢ 
woman never makes a d 
troubles, but digests them ani 
bravely about her business. 
any kind of man, especially 4 
obliged by his very calling to belie’ 
and not to suspect the worst 0 
ture. But I suppose the wlv 
fessional men, particularly 0c 
what I am talking about. ,., 

Still, the Lord undoubted 
when He created us male and ft 
immortal powers of lo - 
toward each other that He did? 
upon the other animal s 
way of providing a pe 
exercise for the strengthenin 
Therefore I still believe 
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| bead MUCH—to a penny—did your trucks cost 
you in the month of May, 1915? Or, say, August, 
1919? Or last month? 


ow many loads did they carry? How many miles 
did they run? How many hours were they idle? 
dow much did they earn per mile? 

 mfact, are the trucks you bought in 1915 still onthe job? 
Owners who maintain such records know trucks. 

—_— . ; 

for instance —Tomkins Brothers of Newark, whole- 
lalers of masons’ materials. Their records show 
very detail of eight years of motor truck operation. 
-edgers show what each truck has cost and earned. 


And so the following letter, written recently by Mr. 
Ambrose Tomkins, president of the firm, is of un- 
asual significance: 


\‘As we are at this time adding two more Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
| to our fleet, it seems appropriate that we should take the 
| Opportunity to say that our Pierce-Arrow Trucks, one and 
all, have given splendid satisfaction. Trucks purchased eight 
years ago are running daily and are in excellent condition 
| considering the length of service. 


A 
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“It is great satisfaction to know that when we start out a truck 
on a trip in the morning to a point 50 or 60 miles away 
that the truck is sure to get back on time. There have been 
only two or three cases in the past several years that we have 
had any trouble on the road. This feature alone is worth 
considerable to us. 


“We choose trucks on facts, not opinions.” 


Tomkins Brothers now operate thirteen Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks. Theoldest hastraveled morethan 80,000 miles. 


Would you like to learn how economically and profit- 
ably Pierce-Arrow Worm-Drive Dual-Valve Trucks 
will serve in your business? Any Pierce-Arrow dis- 
tributor will be glad to show you, and to demonstrate 
these powerful, but quiet, trucks. 


ene ee ee ee eee 
Chassis Sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 7'-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 71%-ton 


Prices range from $3300 for 2-ton chassis to $5200 for 7% ton; 
f. 0. b. Buffalo. Prices in Canada upon application 
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THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ We choose trucks on facts---not opinions 


| ‘Tomkins Brothers of Newark,Wholesalers of Masons Materials 


The worm-gear drive, 
pioneered in America 
by Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks, delivers more 
power to the rear 
wheels than any other 
known method. It 
runs continuously ina 
bath of oil in a dirt- 
broof, water-tight 
housing. It is silent, 
trouble-free and du- 
rable. Many Pierce- 
Arrow worm gears 
are serving today 
after 200,000 miles 
of operation. 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow trucks are built. 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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48 Broadcasting Stations 
Adopt Them 


Forty-eight of the leading 
broadcasting stations—each 
in charge of an expert—have 
selected Willard Rechargeable 
Radio B Batteries because 
they give great distinctness in 
reproduction and unusually 
clear, powerful amplification— 
maintaining their voltage 
steadily over long periods 
without recharging. 


Willard Rechargeable Radio 
B Batteries will give the same 
results with your receiving set, 
bringing in signals clear and 
strong—eliminating the noises 
produced by electrical leakage, 
internal action or subnormal 
voltage of your ‘‘B”’ batteries. 
You can easily keep them 
always at top notch efficiency, 
and they last for years. 


Always Brand New and Ready for Use 


All Willard A and B batteries 
are carried in Willard Dealers’ 
stocks bone dry, yet fully charged. 
When you get them they’re as fresh 
and new as if they had just come 
out of the factory, and they’re ready 


Good A Batteries are as 
important as good B Bat- 
teries. There are several 
types of Willard A Bat- 
teries at a range of prices, 
including the Willard All- 
Rubber A Battery, with 
rubber case and Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. Five 
sizes, 20 to 125 a. h. 


for use the minute the acid solution 
is poured into them. 

Ask your dealer for the booklet 
“Better Results from Radio’ or 
write the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Willard Rechargeable B 
Batteries are made in 24 /y 
volt or 48 volt units, each (Ge @ 
type in two capacities, 
2500 and 4500 m. a. h. 
Glass jars enable you to 
see the condition of your 
battery at all times and 
help prevent electrical 
leakage. 
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better or for worse. I know this is wrong, 
and that I ought to believe in divorce, and 
in this strong-minded modern woman who 
will have one on principle if she thinks she 
is entitled to it, as we used to live with our 
husbands to the bitter end on principle, no 
matter what kind of husbands they were. 
The effect may have been bad on society, 
although a home used to look like a house 
built upon good foundations that with- 
stood the storms which beat upon it. Now 
somehow they remind us of a house built 
upon the sands. 

When I read the propaganda these great 
modern women are putting out to establish 
divorce as a principle of our social life I am 
moved by their arguments, and much 
more moved by the recital of women’s woes 
they make to back up their contention, 
Still, it makes me nervous to go around 
with them. I feel as I used to feel when we 
rode a certain circuit behind a kicking 
horse. Our lives may have been safe, but 
the dashboard of the buggy never was. 
Finally we gave up trying to keep a dash- 
board, which made us look reckless and 
queer when we arrived before the church 
door where Lundy was to preach that day. 
I used to sit up tense and silent during 
these drives. 

Now the same kind of silence comes upon 
me when [I fall in with the rapidly advanced 
women. If they knew what is going on in 
my mind I should be more of a short circuit 
in the nation-wide conversation than I 
seem to be. Because all the time I am cross- 
questioning them in this silence. I am won- 
dering if they are as good wives and 
mothers as we used to be, and whether their 
husbands are any more faithful to them. 
I am counting on my fingers how many of 
them are not married at all, and which ones 
are contemplating getting a divorce. I am 
admitting that they are able, public-spirited 
women who are doing a shocking sight of 
good; but what I am mean enough and 
little enough to want to know is, what kind 
of women are they in theirhomes? Do they 
have such a millstone as a home hung about 
their necks? Don’t their husbands stay 
away more in the evenings than our hus- 
bands did? Aren’t they gone themselves 


| sometimes for weeks during a hard-fought 


campaign? Where are their citizen babes 
all this time? Is there anybody in the world 
who knows that they are sweet? 

This last is a silly question. Still, if you 
are a woman, even the greatest, “‘sweet””’ is 
not such a bad adjective to own. It is a 
sort of title that no university can confer. 
Personally, I should feel strangely shy and 
long-legged if I arrived in heaven wearing 
a civitastic toga, carrying a copy of my 
divorce bill, and a press clipping to show 
what distinguished services I had rendered 
my country. It seems to me I should feel 
better dressed in the softer private virtues, 
with a little old necktie of kindness crossed 
in front with a deed of love so small nobody 
ever heard of it. However, I may be pun- 
ished there for this sly egotism so cun- 
ningly expressed in the terms of humility. 
Knowing the Lord as I do, it has frequently 
occurred to me that there will be much 
gentle punishment administered in heaven 
merely by way of adjusting the saints to 
each other. In that case let me be the ce- 
lestial wing keeper of, say, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, but preferably Anna Howard Shaw. 

In October of this first year I went home 
to mother, you may say for safe-keeping. 
I was a grand young person in that house 
for the next three months. I do not remem- 
ber being anxious about anything. Lundy 
traveled back and forth to his circuit on a 
little gray mare I used to ride when I was 
a girl. If he had any spiritual backsets 
during this splendid time I knew nothing 
about it. Mother created the atmosphere 
of her home. It was a good, stout, religious 
atmosphere; but not highly sensitized, spir- 
itually speaking. I have often wondered 
what would have happened if he had dared 
to lose the witness of the Spirit where she 
was. My belief is that she might have 
treated him as she used to treat father 
back in the years when he had a flare and 
lost his connections with the moral order. 
She was a person who set more store by the 
Ten Commandments than she did by the 
beatitudes, eminently sensible, but not 
given to the spiritual luxuries of the emo- 
tional pieties. I do not think she could ever 


Ay eptember |; 


4! 


have become the mother of a preach, 
thing she regarded as her Christig; 
that was the setting of a bountify 
Lundy certainly was a well-nourish| 
at this time, which may have accou), 
his purely human cheerfulness, }, 
lived upon the frugal diet of two ir) 
ished saints for many months, | 
I am only inferring all this in the} 
my later wisdom of life. What I rey) 
is how serene and peaceful eyerythj: 
The bright, cold mornings, the frog) 
grass, the leaves flying like golden 
in the autumn wind. Huge coms 
rocking-chairs—we had not been )j 
afford one—green-wood fires that\ 
and crackled in the chimney, N, 
soul to save, no meekness to prac 
suppression of my honest human j 
because I was the pastor’s wife. It \ 
coming home after a thousand ye} 
finding everything very good, as t!] 
used to say now and then in Gene, 
lid came off, dear brethren, and hi] 
talk and tell, as a soldier returns fj 
war and relates his adventures, | 
Can you see me impersonating t} 
IT had learned, not with any 
with the human wit of a fresh: 
The way, for example, Sister ] 
come waddling into the chur 
voluminously, raise her turk 
wave it like a good old fa 
cooling herself for the Gospel; the 
piety with which Brother Sells ga’ 
Christian experience at a love fe 
the snort Brother Sorrel let out 
Sells had cheated him in a mult 
When you consider how much all tly 
in all the churches discuss their pepr 


because he kept a merry eye on 
formances. And the wide, sile 
father’s face, and how mother 
I do hope this record I am writin) 
time will come to her attention ir 
for I was too young then in her bli 
be properly grateful to her. 
On the morning of the twentyhi 
December I was in high feather. 
not sit down and be quiet that da| 
was a joyful wind in my boughs! 
help ice the Christmas cakes. I fils 
doing this, that and the other, 1/4 
of mother’s following look of deep» 
but remembered now. Late in 1}: 
noon I was polishing the silver,tl 
every spoon very fast and talking @ 
pitched high enough to trail off inti 
at nothing at all. Aunt Jane cami! 
her cabin with the air of one who 
sent for in a hurry. She regardeci 
the awful wisdom of women. 
“T think she should lie dov? 
mother said, referring tome. 
“Let her t’ar round long as shell: 
Nature working, not her,” the olW 
answered. » | 
The cryptic remark passed ovellé: 
I was reminded to ask Aunt Ji? 
remembered the tale she used to 
the man who hauled sunshine t@ 
house after a storm and how hapr! 
was sweeping it about over the fit 
“Yes, honey,” she answered gv 
“Well, I am like that today,” .0 
Presently Aunt Liza popped it} 
same hurried air of having been@ 
The three of them put their head ‘ 
and whispered, Aunt Liza, the |! 
midwife, bobbing hers and wri 
little old black face into an exp?" 
violent energy. | 
Almost at once there was th’ 
swiftness of women moving thi! 
house. Lundy appeared and dis) 
acting in a strange, cowardly mal’ 
member thinking maybe he wa‘ 
have one of his spells with the H7® 
This was practically the last Ire? 
until the next morning. | 
Our daughter, Faith, was bor# 
night, in the kind old room wiE 
been born, and where I had © 
stand alone beside the candle § 
played dolls in the corner behin#™ 
and suffered the A B C’s of my €? 
tion. The same old clock on tii 
telling the years, one tick at 4 | 
same pictures on the walls, and! 
(Continued on Pag 56 
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5- Passenger 


Smart Comfort on All Trails 


\ ' JHEREVER summer trails may lead you 

Paige in-built reliability bids care begone— 
assures safe, comfortable arrival. And whatever the 
company—the well-bred appearance of the Paige 
5-passenger Touring Sedan gives a thrill of pride 
to possession. 

Substantial body construction—doors and win- 
dows fit snugly. No body squeaks or rattles annoy 
—double strips of patent leather keep metal from 
touching metal or wood. Quality of finishings is in 
harmony with the fineness of the entire car—rich, 
luxurious upholstery; etched, silvered dome and 
quarter-lights; vanity cases; silk shades; walnut in- 
strument board—all appurtenances the luxury-lov- 
ing can ask. Locker space for safe stowage of travel 
comforts—a folding trunk rack for heavy luggage. 

You will find mind and body comfort in your 
Paige Touring Sedan. Soft, deeply cushioned seats 
and ample foot room invite relaxation. Wheelbase 
of 131 inches and rear springs more than ¢ feet long, 
with snubbers, make easy the trip however far the 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 


_ Famed Workmanship for Long Life—Eager Performance 


goal. Low hung chassis forbids sidesway, adds to 
riding comfort and imparts an air of smartness. For 
fair days, windows open wide—closed, no hint of 
dust or wet can enter. 
Exhilaration awaits youat the wheel of your Paige. 
Here is steering ease that banishes thought of strain 
—gear shifting at a slight movement—instant re- 
sponse to the lightest footon theaccelerator. Arange 
of 2 to 70 miles an hour on high makes shifting rare. 
With its gentle clutch no jerking or stalling mar 
the faultless performance of the Paige under any 
guidance. And the silent smoothness of the 7o H. P. 
Paige motor is maintained for its long life by the 
Paige high-pressureoilingsystem. The timing chain, 
silent also, is held automatically in adjustment. 
Compare Paige with other fine cars, higher in 
price. In performance and comfort Paige equals the 
finest. And it is the only car of its class priced so 
reasonably. Tremendous volume on the Paige-built 
Jewett has reduced Paige overhead to a fraction of 
what other fine cars carry. You get the benefit. 


5 or 7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $ 3.435 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


Touring Sedan $3235 
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1e Golden Rule in MER TES 


Aren’r you pleased and flattered to receive 
prompt replies to your letters? Other people are, 
too. 

Prompt replies are more likely to be written if 
there is social stationery in the house. And with 
the right kind of stationery, letter-writing takes 
on the added interest of an art. 

A pen moves swiftly over the smooth surface of 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery. There are 
three finishes—linen, bond, and ripple—with eight 
different styles and sizes of paper and envelopes. 
Druggists, stationers, and department stores sell 
Hammermill Stationery for the reasonable price 
of 3$c to 75c a box. Keep a supply in your house. 

Should you prefer writing-tablets, they can also 
be obtained. You can get envelopes to match. The 
tablets are ruled and unruled in che popular sizes 
for home use, for traveling, and for school work. 


ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES—SEND FOR THEM 


If you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we vill mail you enough 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in dierent styles and 
Jinishes to answer several of t]? letters you owe. 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTORING CO. 
Master Makers of Distinctive Soca!’ 3 ationery 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Social Stationery 
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old heretic doctor who had attended my 
coming into the world. I shall never again 
feel so well and blessed and still as I felt in 
the gray light of that Christmas Eve morn- 
ing. I seemed to be alone in this room with 
another life immortally kin to mine. For 
the first time Lundy passed entirely out of 
my thoughts. I was somebody else now. 
What I thought as soon as I was able to 
think was that Lundy would have to stay 
in his place now. A division had occurred. 
I would never belong heart and soul and 
body to him again. There was someone else 
nearer kin to me, with a closer claim upon 
me. Maybe this was not a thought, but a 
feeling like the awakening we have into 
another life. 

After a long, peaceful time I perceived 
that this room was filled with watchers. 
The two old negro women were nodding 


| like crumpled shadows in the chimney cor- 
| ner. 


Mother was sitting close beside me, 
with her hands folded; and suddenly the 
doctor was bending above me like a very 
dim old gray angel of the Lord. There are 
bound to be a few heretics in heaven, no 
matter what doctrinal provisions we make 
for their damnation! 

He said something pleasant and asked 
me if I felt all right. I did, but there was 
not strength in me to proclaim the fact; 
whereupon mother let out a sob and cov- 
ered it with a tearful smile. 

How long I might have remained in this 
trance of peace and silence, if I had not sud- 
denly discovered that the child for whom 
I had so nearly given my life was not with 
me, I do not know. For through no more 
than the habit of consciousness I had sup- 
posed she was there beside me. 

‘“Where is she?”’ I demanded. 

Whereupon the doctor rubbed his hands 
together in a gratified way as if at last I 
showed the proper intention of surviving; 
and mother looked pleased, and everybody 
began to stir about softly. Mother said the 
baby was with her father in the next room, 
and hurried off to fetch them. 

So Faith met her father first in this life. 
I heard afterwards that this meeting was 
characterized with marked indifference on 
her part and curiosity equally marked on 
his. Mother said he held her under the 
lamplight and stared at her and that she 
bore this scrutiny unflinchingly. I have 
understood that this unseemly curiosity is 
characteristic of fathers. But why do they 
stare in this manner at their newborn chil- 
dren? Are they trying to feel kin to them, 
or is it merely the age-old masculine in- 
stinct poking about in primordial doubt? 
Anyhow, no woman likes it. 

I am bound to admit that Faith was not 
much of a daughter at this time. She was 
the tiniest of pink babies, with only one 
sense, that of being at home in my arms. 
She turned to me with intimate assurance. 

Then I saw it, low down on the curve of 
her small cheek, a cherry blossom, life size, 
each petal white and distinct in her rosy 
skin! A memory printed there of that 
terrible night in May when I had waited 
and feared for Lundy, sitting beside the 
window, with the moonlight making a 
bridal veil of the blooming cherry tree out- 
side. If such a thing can happen to the 
mere flesh, what does happen to the minds 
and spirits of unborn children? 

I know one thing: Faith was like the 
thoughts I had of her father so long as she 
lived. She was apt at goodness. She had 
quality, a fine sweet air, that queer pride of 
very proud people that vaunteth not itself. 
She was gifted with an upright mind and 
a sort of tender gayety; all exactly as her 
father might have been if the shadow of the 
Lord had not fallen upon him. She might 
have been different if I had not believed so 
passionately in the man he really was be- 
neath this shadow. 

Long afterwards, when she became the 
rose upon my breast and the crown upon 
my head, I used to think about this as you 
do about some article of your own personal 
creed. My belief is that the children we 
bear, whatever their physical resemblance 
may be, are the images mentally we keep 
in our minds of their fathers. So it is best to 
know the best of one’s husband, and not to 
dare doubtful thoughts of him lest we com- 
mit a breach of faith to this life of him to 
come. This is why I have my anxieties 
about posterity born of modern feminist 
mothers. They have acquired too much re- 
grettable rational information about men, 
which is not the way to know or understand 
men at all. 

As Faith’s skin changed to jasmine fair- 
ness the cherry blossom disappeared. But, 


Septemt er I 


to the day of her death thirty yea; 
whenever her cheeks were lus} 
bloomed there, white against the ro 

After all, her coming did not diy, 
love. There was not enough of the 
I had been to fulfill this double rel: 
was obliged to remain wholly the | 
my husband, and Faith must haye 
mother to herself. I became two 
separate and distinct in one body, 
had five children I must haye mj) 
into five mothers and one wife, | 

I could not change Lundy’s God, | 
mixed the fatalism of the Greeks }) 
Christian faith. The inevitable resy 
periods of melancholia. Heaven kn 
many times I had to drop everyth 
change into a spiritual whirlwind 
him from this despair. When you, 
that I was no philosopher, nor eyen; 
dite person, and disposed to be ten 
human in the exercise of my religio) 
you will understand how often ¢] 
was with me in this business, 

But I was determined Faith 
no such God as this. If it 
thing I ever did, she should i 
mal distant sky-line God | 
I did my best to make her a 
human first. The Lord fora] 
no more than the bright r 
happy head. What I mean 
I was trying to live up to Lun 
keep his light trimmed and | 
pursuing another spiritual f 
gether with little Faith, whe 
many cheerful blessings in a 
without discussing divine soul 

Lundy was sent to a station 

The religious scenery of m 
lieve is laid in the open, upon 
in the valleys of time and 
little country churches at the 
dusty roads across which the 
I have tried saying my pray 
Peter’s at Rome, and in many 
great cathedrals of the Old Wo 
they never seemed to get on 
cense atmosphere of these places. - 
it was because my acquaintance ' 
Almighty began in the garden at hie 
mother, and was associated in nt 
with the things He had made—t 
and the sky, the flowers that bloo}d, 
winds that blew through the hapj\b 
days of my youth. Anyhow, no mat 
grand and reverent the architect 
temple that men have built is, it jes 
aid the knees of my faith to rise a\s 
upright before the Lord as does e 
dome of His own temple, which | 
everything. 

So I do not seem to have had :} 
relation to Lundy’s church or conj}g2 
in this town, which was a suburb! 
city. The noise of the world was 0' 
by. Besides, I was very much engeX 
the baby. Even at night I was ner 
asleep lest something should hiv 
her. The suspicions and fierce det 
an animal to its young is nothing it 
a human mother to her child, nole 
but instinctive. One might supye: 
derived from the same souree, tht 
ences of the first mothers who si¢ 
of thousands of years ago guarct 
prehistoric offspring in the back ae 
cave. But this theory will ove 
the women of today who most t} 
semble these original mothers in (if 
of wisdom and faith leave their iniits 
bottle and a nurse. ®.. 

The one incident that stands ov\ 
in my recollections of this year/@ 
first hand-to-hand conflict with 11@) 

I had promised to obey him } 
were married, but I do not rement 
having deliberately done so. W# 
are really a wife, you are like *! 
hand and the left hand of your & 
which naturally perform the wi 
brain back of them. Thus I lived |W 
shrewdly that it was no trouble/@ 
guide his kind heart to the accom|?"" 
more particularly of my wishes. /# 
he ever had the least idea that he’s 
imposed upon. Ss : 

Everything went well with us 
mutual instincts became involved! 
of cat fight over the baby. Look) 
you will find that most of the dis! 
between husband and wife Ne ! 
in some conflict between thelr 
She is offended when he . t 
because she has somethi 
against him, and he grcwls é 
or any little thing because 
are the fires of wrath about: 
ent matter. 
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Marmon convertible phaetons are now on 
display at all Marmon salesrooms. This 
innovation of Marmon's means an open 
\ car now, a closed car next winter— a Fine 
motor car all the year ’round; all at the 
price of an open car. 


*228,000 Miles’ Continuous Service 


—I’m proud of my Marmon’” 


By G. R. Van Voorhees 


Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis 


FTER driving a Marmon car more than _ believed that any car could last so long and cost 
228,000 miles I want you to know how so little. 
much satisfaction it has given me. 


“In all of its 228,000 miles my Marmon has been 
hauled only twice.The reliability and economy 
“My first Marmon{Ihaverecentlyboughtanother} Cv" 

: of this car naturally led me to buy another Mar- 
has been in constant use pr actically every day for mon when I found the need of an additional car. 
all of its 228,000 miles, and is running so sweetly iM M eh eet 
today that I am beginning to doubt if it will ever ee ee ee Beas ADC, Like its Older 

4 brother, is starting on a 200,000 mile record of 
peat OUL: its own. The first 10,000 miles have cost me 
“It is a fact that in the past two years the total cost practically nothing for repairs. 
of repairs has just been about $30.00. If [had not “You are to be congratulated on producing such 
had this experience personally I wouldn’t have — wonderful cars.” 
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Every ScotTissue Towel contains mil- 
lions of Soft Thirsty Fibres, which ab- 
sorb four times their weight in water. 
They make ScotTissue the quickest- 
drying, most satisfactory towels made. 


hirsty Fibre 


personifies cleanliness 


Don't confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. 
Remember, it isn’t Thirsty 
Fibre unless it bears the 
name ScotTissue 


Millions of Thirsty Fibres are found 
only in ScotTissue Towels. 


These Thirsty Fibres give ScotTissue 
Towels their pleasing softness, immaculate 
whiteness, fragrant freshness and quick 
drying-power, enabling them to absorb 
instantly four times their weight in water. 


A clean, dry, never-before-used-towel 
for every user every time —that’s the san- 
itary story of ScotTissue Towels. A really 
individual service that assures perfect pro- 
tection from contagion. 

Those who are careful to observe the accepted 
standards of modern business, both toward 
patrons and employees, adopt ScotTissue Towels 


for their washrooms. They enjoy a cleaner, safer 
towel service—a more economical service too. 


You can buy ScotTissue Towels, 150 in a dust- 


proof carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of 


Rocky Mountain zone 50c)—or at a much lower 
price by the case of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 


Price per case is $6.15, F.O. B. Factory, Chester, 
Pa. Weight 60 lbs. per case. Prices even less for 
5, 10 and 25 case-lot shipments. 


If you are unable to secure ScotTissue Towels 
from your jobber or dealer, send us your order, 
and we will see that you are supplied promptly. 
If you need fixtures, we have them moderately 
priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Faith fell desperately ill late in the sum- 
mer. Days and nights passed when her life 
hung by a thread, as we used to say. I could 
not bear to leave her for a moment. I lost 
my appetite and even the desire to rest or 
sleep. I was no more than the shadow of 
myself. I located Lundy as the father of 
this child, as the Methodist church located 
a preacher when he is no longer fit for 
pastoral service. He was not allowed to 
share in the struggle I was making for 
her life. 

Finally one night I was sitting beside the 
crib, watching the fevered little creature 
whimpering and moving her head restlessly 
upon the pillow. Lundy came in and 
stood beside me, but I did not see him. 
I had scarcely recognized his existence for 
days. He told me to go out and get some 
rest; he would take care of the baby. 

“The doctor has been here. He does not 
think she will live. I can’t leave her,” I 
answered woefully. 

“But you must have some sleep,” he 
insisted. 

“You do not know what it is to be a 
mother,” I returned tearfully. 

He entreated me gently to leave him with 
the child. I let him know briefly that this 
was the mother’s place, and it showed how 
little he knew about a baby, especially a 
sick baby, to dare to think he could fill it. 
Followed a silence about as long as would 
be required to wind up the mainspring of 
a man’s will. 

“Do you realize that I am the father of 
this child?” he demanded coolly. I merely 
stared at him. This was no time to discuss 
the question of paternity, much less boast 
about it. ‘“‘And that you are depriving me 
of my rights?” he went on, lifting his voice. 

“You are disturbing her,” I whispered, 
waving the back of my hand at him as 
much as to say, “Be gone!” 

Suddenly he seized me—my husband 
seized me, you understand—as if I had 
been a whisk broom, or something light 
and trivial in his life as a father. I had 
scarcely time to catch my breath before he 
strode across the hall and deposited me 
with more emphasis than firmness upon the 
company bed. 

“Now stay there!” he commanded, 
stalked out and turned the key in the lock, 
thus making it impossible for me to do 
anything else. 

I remember lying upon this bed like an 

exclamation of indignation and anguish at 
being separated from the baby at such a 
time as this. And I remembered nothing 
else until the next morning, when the key 
ee in the lock aroused me from deep 
sleep. 
“She has rested and is much better. You 
may get up now,”’ he said, just like that, in 
a matter-of-fact voice, as much as to say he 
was a father and was too much occupied as 
such to kiss his wife. 

I felt the omission like a deserved re- 
proach, since the baby really was much 
better; and in a spirit of curious meekness 
I shared my vigils with him after that. 
Also, from this time forth I had the privi- 
lege of walking much more softly before 
Lundy than I had ever done before. I 
seemed to know him better as a man; and if 
you want to know the truth, I had some 
sort of wary wifely respect for him that one 
never has for the saint she may have 
married. 

The next year Lundy was sent to a 
church in a large country town. I was 
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growing a bit dim by this tim | 
had less money in proportion j 
and I was very busy doing 
taking care of the baby and kee, 
parsonage up. 
There was one woman in t} 
tion who goaded me to dist 
would come in with, say, a can 
tomatoes, which not even a 


a homely woman, with the m 
wealth of auburn hair I ha 
used to sit behind her in chur 
compelled to admire it in spite of 
I felt towards her. 

These were days when infant 
allowed to attend divine s 
mother’s arms everywhere, 
bly in the smart city churc 
take Faith to the Wednesd: 
meetings. She was at the jum 
age; but a silent, observant ] 
the house of prayer. 

One night at the end of the 
said ‘‘Let us pray,’’ as usua 
head and closed my eyes, 
who seemed to be bending o: 
the bench in front of us. — f 
her fat little body stiffen as 
effort. At the same mome | 
scuffling, rustling sound accompa) 
low moan of anguish, not 
physical. I sat up just in time to) 
rear back with the hat and al 
auburn hair of that woman dang) 
her hands. She was regarding | 
ically. ; 

I cast one horrified look at 
haired victim still kneeling in 
who returned the look with s 
have never seen on the face of any 
figure. Then I snatched her hai 
from Faith, clapped them back 
head just as Lundy said “Amer 
Faith let out ascreech of rage simil 
of any young animal of the ca 
breed that has just been deprived ¢ 

I was never one to make an 
Providence to rejoice in some ? 
retribution suffered by an enemy). 
was an apt thing for the child ti 
saved me from further inspecti 
parsonage. 

This year ended for a long tim) 
active career in the Methodist ii 
He was made adjunct teacher of 
Emory College, and took up } 
there the following year. But afi 
four other members of the facult 
tinued to preach in the college ¢/ 
Sunday in every month for the! 
years. This period is not covell 
circuit-rider stories, a fact thai 
much criticism at one time am| 
who felt that the author of thi 
had given more credit to Williar! 
son than he deserved, seeing that 
actually in the itineracy during t 
The truth is that I failed to gi'& 
credit to this wonderful man \ 
ceased to be the pastor of souls! 
failed to shine in those chronic} 
learned and distinguished scholi’ 
really was. Besides, if one year '! 
cuit-rider’s life should be fully ! 
would require more volumes to t!! 
Kitto’s famous collection of cone 
contained. 


} 
(TO BE CONTINUED) | 
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PNHE HISTORIAN, Macaulay, answered that 
A Reet “Of all inventions,” he said, 
“those that have shortened distance have 
done the most for humanity.” 


The forgotten genius who fashioned the 
first rude wheel made us all his debtors. So 
did Watt by the steam engine, and Fulton 
by the Clermont. So have all the modern 
engineers and scientists who, developing 
the automobile, have made the nation a 
neighborhood. 


General Motors, as a leader in individ- 
ual transportation, has an obligation to 
contribute to this progress. 


‘That obligation it fulfills through the en- 
gineering laboratories maintained by its car 
divisions, and by two separate organizations 
of scientists working constantly for better 
automobiles. 


What's done most for vou and me? 
NY, 


In Detroit is the great Factory Labora- 
tory, out of which come developments that 
improve production methods, lessen costs, 
and so add value to General Motors cars. 
In Dayton, Ohio, is the General Motors 


Research Laboratory—the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


To the scientists and engineers who di- 
rect this laboratory, nothing is so perfect 
that it may not be improved, nothing so 
unusual that it does not deserve to be tried. 
By ceaseless testing and rejecting, and test- 
ing again, they separate opinion from fact, 
and blaze the path of automotive progress. 

To you these co-ordinated laboratories 
give a two-fold assurance. First, that a 
General Motors car embodies every im- 
provement which science has developed 
and tested. Second, that the process of re- 
search and improvement will be continuous. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmirac « Cnevroter + OaktanD + Ortpsmosne +* GMC Trucks 


tts Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators + Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
_____ New Departure Ball Bearings + Hyatt Roller Bearings - AC Spark Plugs- AC Speedometers + Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Fisher Bodies + Inland Steering Wheels + Jaxon Rims : Lancaster Steel Products + Klaxon Warning Signals + Jacox Steering Gears 
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Before it Rains 


Jupiter Pluvius—“God of Rain”— 
seldom fails to give us sufficient 
warning to put on Weed Chains 
before he pours down his skid- 
producing rains. 


Do you always carry Weed Chains 
and put them on when the clouds 
threaten a downpour—before it 
rains? Can you say to old J. Pluvius: 
“Let er rain”? 

Weed Tire Chains are now made in two 
patterns: WEED DE LUXE with the Re- 
inforced Cross Chains that give much 
greater mileage, and the familiar WEED 


that has safeguarded motorists and pedes- 
trians for so many years. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


aN 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: The World’s Largest 
Boston Philadelphia Manufacturers of Chains 


New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago San Francisco /f__ For All Purposes 


CO 


ON THE ROAD TO ELSEWHE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


One authority on tourist travel seriously 
asserts that in his opinion the lady first buys 
knickerbockers and, having no other place 
to wear them, insists on taking the trip to 
show them off. Still another rough and 
cruel male, who also is in the tourist busi- 
ness, told me that ever since Mary Walker 
wore trousers and got away with it the 
women have looked for an excuse to do the 
same thing; and what better excuse than a 
3000-mile journey by automobile? 

A third man in the same business, most 
brutal of all, remarked that ‘‘a woman in 
khaki breeches is defeminized; with the ad- 
dition of bobbed hair, she is dehumanized.”’ 

But that is getting rather far away from 
the subject. 

One impression gathered from several 
months spent by the side of an overland 
motor trail is that the talk of race suicide is 
bunk. Broken-down flivvers with from one 
to three adults and six or seven children are 
not uncommon. The car without two or 
three children is a rarity. Practically al- 
ways there are either children or pets, and 
usually both. Dogs are exceedingly com- 
mon; cats and canaries only somewhat less 
so. But I have seen chickens in coops, pigs, 
sheep, goats, monkeys, goldfish and wild- 
cats. A certain class of car can be counted 
upon invariably to contain children, pets 
and old, dilapidated, uncovered bed springs. 

A youngish-looking workman sat in the 
front seat of a car with his rather formidable- 
looking old mother beside him. On the 
running board a dog dozed in a box, and 
five canary birds twittered in a cage hung 
to the back seat. 

“How are the livestock standing the 
journey?’’ I asked. 

“All right,’”’ replied the young man. 
‘“When the engine goes the dog sleeps and 
all the birds sing.” 

In another car I saw a dog loose, a do- 
mestic cat in a cage and a bowl of goldfish. 

One is astonished at the overloading of 
cars, the increasing transportation by the 
weakest and most aged automobiles not 
only of adults, children and pets but of 
household effects, of all the worldly goods 
and assets, even down to the most humble 
and lowly. Though there is a marked in- 
crease in the use of trailers and luxurious 
automobile houses, such increase does not 
begin to equal the growing use of what were 
intended as passenger cars for freight pur- 
poses. 

“Women come in here,” said an Indian 
trader who sells blankets, baskets and 
curios to the tourists, “‘and buy rings and 
bracelets, explaining that they have no 
room in the car for anything larger.” 


Just Average Men and Women 


The flivver, like its prototype, the desert 
burro, carries heavier burdens in the way 
of household freight, relatively speaking, 
than cars of a more spirited make, just as 
the burro or mule can be loaded down more 
than a high-strung horse. But even at that, 
the average jitney of early vintage makes 
pretty slow work of it crossing the Rocky 
Mountains with two or three adults, five or 
six children and furniture from the farm in 
Oklahoma or Kansas. 

“‘Aren’t you pretty heavily loaded?” I 
asked one man. 

“T left nothing in Oklahoma,” was his 
pointed reply. 

But all this is really beside the point. 
It is of no real fundamental importance 
whether the tourist is clean or dirty, com- 
fortable or uncomfortable, well dressed or a 
fright, or is overloaded or with just the 
right weight. Thecrudely chalked or painted 
signs on the hood or body of a car, pro- 
claiming to the world the owner’s point of 
origin and his Southern California destina- 
tion, are of little moment. Indeed, heretical 
as it may sound, even the sole topic of his 
conversation—namely, the character of the 
roads over which he has traveled—is not of 
such really great significance after all. 

These are mere trivialities. What really 
matters, as already suggested, is who these 
men and women are, why they are going 
and what the effect of such a trip will be. 
The incidents of the trip do not matter, but 
its social and civic meaning is of real con- 
cern. 

Naturally, with thousands of people mov- 
ing across country, one meets all kinds. 
Essentially the bulk of them are like people 
in the cities, towns, villages and on the 
farms of the country. All sorts travel by 


bis 


September 


they are distinctly not well i 
class are they paupers, but just 
men and women. ch 


close second. The bulk of the act; 
tionists may come from farther . 
among people seeking new loc) 
which to settle there is a noticeah) 
Oklahoma and Texas ears into 
the intermountain states, 
they are already nearer to 
and have heard more about it, 


oO 


A Student of Human 


There are those who are 
everything, even the roads; 
others who complain constantly, 


they were traveling in a big hea 
those in large cars assert it woulde 
to go through if only they hada si 
car. | 

“Tourists come in here every 
the owner of a garage in a little) 
hamlet far up in the yellow pines 
ern Arizona, “and exclaim ‘Myy 
fine town you have here!’ an 
bunch that comes along says ‘M/} 
dump! How do you live here?’ 


describes them as awful. | 
“T may not get rich at this bus 
I am having marvelous experienc 
all these people. When a man ari 
you for three-quarters of an hou) 
price of a tire, then peels off the} 
a roll of bills as big as your fist, aie 
lunch in the garage off a cold ban 
have had a lesson in human & 
nothing else.” 
“A woman came in the othera! 
her daughter,” said a grocer. “‘é 
the dirtiest-looking pair you evela 
she curled up her lip as she look é 
and said to the girl in a voice thas 
fectly clear to everyone in the st 
is not a very appetizing place.’ t 
to myself that she’d better clean )! 
herself before she said anything )0 
place. 
“On the other hand, peoplet0 
timidly, buy a little piece of mei 
out in the woods and tell me tly 
prefer to go to a restaurant, bute 
to because they look so dirty. - 
encourage them, and tell them tlt 
used to old clothes and tourists t 
In watching the westward sta 
cannot help wondering whether 
increased ownership of autom¢ 
wealthier classes travel overlan'! 
relatively as much as formerly. ¢ 
easy to determine. : 
Besides talking with many toust 
classes, and watching even greate 
with whom I did not talk, t 
discussed the tourist movement 
rage proprietors, storekeepers, 
hotel proprietors, camp-groul 
a sheriff and an undersheriff, ot 
officials, a chief of police, rang 
national forest and park serv! 
traders, bankers, railroad employ 
and managers of lumber mills 2 
number of citizens in genera 
siderable stretch of hignie 5, 
In addition, seven officials an 
of the Automobile Club of Sout? 
fornia, several of whom s r 
all their time in touring an other 


movement. ? ; 
Opinions, of course, differ wide! 
whole, however, the writer 18 y 
(Continued on Page 62 
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‘\id system there 
4 zas-Co-Lator,— 
"\n Tank, gravity 
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On Any Car 


There are many different 
types of Vacuum tank 
and gasoline feed sys- 
tems. But you can get a 
Gas-Co-Lator for any of 
them. In ordering be 
sure to specify make 
and model of vacuum 
tank or gravity or pres- 
sure feed system. 


Put It on Today — 


‘Then never touch your carburetor 


alae 90% of all motor troubles and repairs—carbon, 
pitted valves, missing, knocks and scored cylinders all 
revert to one source—improper carburetion. We offer here 
to prove this at no cost to you. 


You will see why all manufacturers warn you to leave your 
carburetor as adjusted by the factory. 


A drop of water or a speck of dirt in your gasoline clogs the 
delicate needle valve of your carburetor. Your motor sputters 
unevenly—perhaps stalls. You change the carburetor adjust- 
ment—run with the choke slightly open. The mixture is over- 
loaded. Then comes carbon, pitted valves, overheated motor, 
and eventually scored cylinders. 


Eliminate water and dirt from your gasoline and you have 
ended 90% of carburetor troubles. You’ll never have to change 
the original factory adjustment. You prove this on your own 
car, at our expense. 


To meet this need, the makers of the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System (now in use on nearly 4,000,000 cars) have 
perfected a new automatic filter. It is called the Alemite Gas- 
Co-Lator. With the Gas-Co-Lator your gasoline passes into 
a glass bowl just before entering the vacuum tank or carbu- 
retor. Then it flows upward, passing through 20 square 
inches of selected chamois skin. Water cannot pass through. 


Why You Need It 


Water condenses in your gasoline tank from 


the air. Fragments of rubber rot out of gasoline filling hose. 
Certain blends in gasoline cause the lining of your tank to 
flake off tiny particles by chemical action. Nine-tenths of so- 
called carburetor trouble is actually dirt and water trouble. 
If your gasoline is really clean you should never have to touch 
your carburetor from the day you buy your car. 


In 5 minutes you can install the Gas-Co-Lator yourself. 
From then on every drop of gasoline is filtered upward through 
chamois skin before entering your carburetor. 


You'll be astonished by the amount of dirt and filth that will 
accumulate in the glass trap bowl in just a short time. This 
will explain why the Gas-Co-Lator makes such a wonderful 
difference in your car. 


And remember—you prove all we claim. If the Gas-Co- 
Lator does not do all we say you can return it within 30 days. 
Your money will be refunded. The price is $5. 


Most dealers carry our Gas-Co-Lator in stock. But if you 
cannot get one conveniently just use the coupon. You can pay 
the postman the purchase price upon delivery. Or, if easier, 
send $5 with your order. We prepay postage anywhere 
in the United States. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


SIL Je 
GAS-CO-LATOR 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


hull 


Please send me postpaid your perfected Alemite Gas- 
Co-Lator. I will pay the postman $5.00 for it on delivery 
(or enclose check if you prefer). It is understood, if I am 
not entirely satisfied I can return the Gas-Co-Lator at 
any time within 30 days and you will return my money. 


(Print your name and address plainly.) 


Name___ 


Address 


Make of Car _Model_ 


Make and Model Vacuum Tank ae 
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ime to-Re-tire? ~ 
(Buy‘Fisk) -" : 


+ FRADE MARK'REG U.S) PAT. OFF: 


HE FISK PREMIER CORD is 
a Fisk product sold at a lower 
price. 


Built to sustain a reputation, this 
clean-cut tire is winning new honors 
for the name Fisk because of the low- 
cost mileage it yields. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


PREMIER CORD 
TIRES _ 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
believe that, relative to other classes, over- 
land motor travel by the more well-to-do is 
a smaller factor than might be expected. 
To my knowledge, I have not seen in a year 
in Arizona a passenger car driven through 
by a regular hired chauffeur, although no 
doubt numbers have gone through. It is 
true, of course, that many expensive cars 
with costly luggage or camping equipment 
areseen. Ina few hours’ time tourists often 
buy several hundred dollars’ worth of In- 
dian curios. More important yet is the fact 
that on such a trip outward appearances 
do not indicate the size of the bank account. 

At one of the information bureaus in 
Southern California in 1919 the owner of 
an old flivver loaded with apparently all 
that the man possessed called, seeking in- 
formation pertaining to a good cow coun- 
try. 

Later it was learned that this apparent 
liability had purchased 2000 acres of valley 
land, and in addition was using 15,000 
acres of range land. He was merely an old- 
fashioned cowman who put on no lugs. 
The general idea is well expressed by a 
representative of an automobile touring 
club who said in reply to a question: 

“You never can tell from where you sit 
how much money is represented by an euto 
party. People do not wear their best clothes 
when they travel by machine. Very often 
they do not take their best car. Further- 
more, the cars they drive across country 
they often expect to sell for whatever they 
can get out of them when they arrive at 
their destinations, and purchase new ones. 
And bank accounts very often precede them. 


| Their car may be a flivver that has been in 
_ the family for years, but the chances are they 


are just using it to make their westward 
journey, and will then discard it.” 

“There are a good many people of means 
who make the trip clear across every year,” 
said one garage owner who deals with a con- 
stant procession of tourists. “‘They know 
what they are doing and do very little kick- 
ing. They travel luxuriously in big cars 
and we get to know them well. Indeed, all 
they seem to do is to travel.’’ 

There are numbers of cases even at the 
free or practically free public camp grounds 
where tourists with chauffeurs, maids and 
cooks camp for considerable periods. At 
one such camp ground, which requires a 
nominal charge of a dollar a week, a woman 
who was accompanied by chauffeur and 
maid compelled the custodian to deduct a 
few pennies from her bill because she had 
spent one day of the seven at the Grand 
Cafion. Most observers along the road 
agree that the middle classes are the most 
liberal spenders, the rich and the very poor 
being the most economical. 

National park rangers often refer to visi- 
tors who come by train as dudes, those who 
arrive in automobiles as sagebrushers and 
those who travel in cars with the local state 
license as horned toads. There is no way, 
of course, of telling whether, relatively 
speaking, more wealth goes by train or 
auto. It does not matter. 


Little Cash Required 


One fact is certain. The motorized hegira 
across country is essentially democratic. 
It is most distinctly and markedly a move- 
ment of the people—-of the common people 
if one wants to put it that way. No one 
can say for sure how many persons of means 
make the trip. There may be more than 
ever in actual numbers, and it may only 
seem as if there were fewer of them because 
in relation to the multitude they make a 
small showing. 

But there can be no doubt or question 
about the essential facts. No development 
in American life has been so marked as the 
increasing ownership of automobiles, or the 
rapid filtering down through successive 
financial and—if one wants to express the 
idee snobbishly—social strata of this owner- 
ship. 

There are now 138,000,000 cars. More- 
over, there are said to be 400 motor-finance 
companies, and the commonly accepted 
estimate is that at least three-fourths of all 
new cars purchased are bought on time. 

But of far greater importance is the con- 
stant increase in the dimensions and knowl- 
edge of the used-car market. Small cars in 
good mechanical condition can always be 
bought from $100 to $300, according to the 


| year and appearance; and if the purchaser 


is willing to buy one of an older vintage, 
poor appearance and of dubious mechanical 
perfection, seventy-five or even fifty dol- 
lars in cash closes the bargain. 


September 


Such cars are rattletraps, by 
who doubts the presence of a fy 
siderable number of them on the 
highways must be blind. Thus 
allowing for the small fraction || 
cars, which cost the owners not 
obvious that it costs very nearly 
nothing to start out upon a lor); 
journey. It may have cost a lot, 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but ti’ 
changed. 

There is food and gas of coy) 
unlike the cost of railroad traye' 
different passengers may share thiy 
not only of gas but of bread ania 
cheese and a few bananas. With ,y 
in the matter of tires and a mir 
engine trouble, with the ground freg 
upon, a party may skin through {|, 
that is small beside even day-coac j 
One certainly does not need to bg 
talist to start out upon the trip, | 

But who are these people, mo 
cally, who make the journey? A] 
are lumped together under the 
inaccurate and misleading term 
ists,’’ apparently for no better rein 
that they have come from away\y 
going hence; in other words, arf 
moment on the road. But, strict 
ing, the word “‘tourist’”” means vijt 
or sight-seer, and only a fractic ; 
automobile travelers are that. 


+ 


‘‘Motoring Visitors” 


In addition to actual tourists, t}; 
ment is made up to a small extenof 
ness and professional men seelig 
opportunities, and those retired fr); 
life who are looking the country cr, 
moderate extent of health seekers; a 
extent of regular tramps in rattk 
vers; to a much larger extent of p 
can hardly be called tramps bi2 
reality nothing better than drifter a 
a very large extent, indeed, of snl]. 
ers, workmen and skilled mechan), 
drifting from job to joband from onye 
out farm to another, or serious! se 
new locations and opportunities ij 
who thus come under the head 
seekers and settlers. 

Motor Pioneers has been suggie 
title for these people; but that woilh 
fit the bona-fide vacationists, and)a 
too highfaluting for even those 8 
locations. Apparently “motor toi 
“travelers” seems the only deserijio1 
fits those who travel by motor tilif 
tiate them from other classes of 
but as one cf the press representi 
the Automobile Club of Southern ‘tli 
says: 
“The word ‘tourist’ as applied |i 
car travelers is the bane of theidi 
officers of the automobile club.|It 
slick word for auto parties, but ‘hi 
ready been cornered by the railrc|s, 
most polite phrase that we hav ts 
‘motoring visitors.’”’ \ 

The real tourist, of course, is | il 
tant factor, even if he does not ns 


haired, beak-nosed, bespectacled lc 
who, despite their drab uniform! 5 
look like college professors or sci/H! 
a tear. There is, of course, th/lé 
school-teacher, and also the regul's 
rapher type, and in addition mu Wt 
unclassifiable young women out |S 
country. 3 
It is doubtful whether the mae 
their way to Hollywood to entert 
should be classified as tourists. ‘ 
inative newspaper reporter, tome 
country in an automobile, recen!® 
that the woods were full of theram 
roads lined with them, footsore 4} 
walking because they had no mo? 
for a railroad ticket or for the m¢ % 
bone-yard jitneys. This, no doit } 
exaggeration; but all observers ‘ 
many women are hiking across® 
catching rides as they can. i 
The police chief of one town 0! he 
told me that in a year and a hi M 
personally known of only six cases." 
smitten maidens stranded withou™ 
(Continued on Page 64, 
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with Kodamatic shutter 
and Kodak Anastigmat 


lens 7.6.3 
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A feature of the Special Kodaks is the Koda- 
matic shutter, illustrated above, which is not only 
exceedingly accurate but through its exposure 
scale shows you the correct timing at a glance. 


A New Model in a Popular Size 


rganization in the world has at its command. 


opportunities which this Special Kodak successfully meets. 


A still further aid to better pictures will be found in 


that finds the focus. 


There are now three new model Specials: 


No.1  Autographic Kodak Special, picture 244x314. Price $50. 


No. tA Autographic Kodak S‘pecia/, picture 24x44. Price $60. 
No. 2C. Autographic Kodak Special, picture 276x476. Price $65. 


See them at your dealer’s 


o.1A Autographic Kodak Specia/ 


URS aRLy 


NTO this latest product of the Kodak factories, the new 1A 
| Special, making the popular sized picture, 2%x4% inches, has 
one all the skill, all the experience that the largest photographic 


Kodamatic shutter, Eastman-made, has seven snap- 
shot speeds—1 /200 to 1/2 second, an unusually wide range. 


Kodak Anastigmat lens (6.3, Eastman-made, is a 
fast lens and accordingly increases the number of picture 


the presence of the Kodak Range Finder—the device 


dhe? (Ea, OU NE ASTM aAn. be tsar a Kodak 


fastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ri Kodaé Cizy 
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At last 
you have it! 


A hammer kept tight 
on the handle 


Now you can buy the hammer that 
forever ends your troubles with loose 
handles—the only hammer with a 
wedge that retightens the handle in- 
stantly with a turn of a screw. 

See this hammer at your hardware 
store—thehammer with thered handle, 
the black head and the name PLUMB. 

Note the Plumb Take-up Wedge. 
Its slot fits a screw-driver blade. 

Unscrew the wedge and you see 
that it tapers sharply from top to tip. 

mq The threads are big, sharp, 
sturdy. 
As you screw it back 


—— (tame 
pands the wood against all sides of the 
eye, all the way in. The wedge takes 
Tu up the slack; the handle 
AK | grips and holds the head 
_jon tight. 
|} Whenever the wood 
jshrinks or the handle 
works loose, you retighten it with a 
turn of the wedge, invented, patented 
and used only by Plumb. 
Carpenters say the 
Plumb Take-up Wedge is 
the greatest improvement 
ae f Jever made in a hammer, 
because it always keeps the black 
head tight on the red handle. 

a The Plumb hammer 
swings easier, balances 
better. Its larger face hits 
the nail truer; its sharper 
| claws pull nails easier. 


$1.65 (Except in Far West and in Canada) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


THE SATURDAY 


THE RED HANDLE 
WITH THE BLACK HEAD 


(Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY PLUMB 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
his town; a fair number, however, for only 
one out of hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
towns on the way to Hollywood. 

Then, of course, there is the ubiquitous 
college boy on vacation, in a stripped 
flivver, and often without apparent luggage 
or impedimenta of any description. One 
such car on its way from North Carolina to 
California carried no luggage that I could 
see except one suitcase, a guidebook and a 
lantern. It had three occupants, and every- 
thing was broken except the engine and the 
wheels. It was marked in chalk: North 
Carolina to Pacific Coast and Back— 
Maybe. Chi Pi Phi Psi Special. See Amer- 
ica First. 

Then, of course, there is always a sprin- 
kling of sportsmen, writers, artists and 
more or less moneyed dilettantes who are out 
looking for thrills or material,and who 
would be doing the same thing on foot, by 
bicycle, train, horseback, canoe, houseboat, 
aéroplane or other known means of con- 
veyance, if not by auto. 

After a little experience in observing and 
talking to the motor travelers one learns 
to distinguish quickly, as a rule, between the 
actual vacationist or tourist and those who 
are migrating for other reasons. There is 
some instinct awakened by experience which 
clases people despite outward dust and 
mud. 

Garage and hotel proprietors along the 
highroads assert, but with no boastful- 
ness of manner, that they can size up 
travelers, that they can tell whether there is 
enough money in the party to pay for a new 
tire or a room and breakfast. 

“It is the same as sizing up a man to cash 
a check,” said one hotel owner. ‘“‘I can tell 
whether I like a man’s looks. No, I don’t 
consider the clothes so much.” 

But before we examine these people at 
closer range it may be well to emphasize 
the effect of such a movement upon the 
country through which they go. Anyone 
who knows the West will agree that one of 
its chief industries is the tourist and new 
settler. Though numerous motor travelers 
skimp through on small sums, the majority 
of cars can hardly go through without the 
expenditure of several dollars a day at 
least. 

In one large camp ground in Arizona the 
custodian kept account of the detailed ex- 
penses of cars which remained as long as 
two weeks. The lowest expense per car— 
and occupants—for a two-week period was 
eight dollars, the highest $365. Seven cars 
spent more than $100, eight more than 
ninety dollars, and the others ranged be- 
tween eight and ninety dollars. 

In a previous article, entitled Money 
From Everywhere, the writer showed how 
Southern California, and Los Angeles in 
particular, had been transformed from a 
strictly recreation locality to a highly im- 
portant business and financial center by the 
continued influx of tourists and new settlers 
with money. One estimate places the ex- 
penditure in the last four years in that dis- 
trict by out-of-state motor travelers alone 
at between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000. 


No Rival of the Railroads 


' Naturally the communities along the 
road have benefited in somewhat propor- 
tionate manner. The automobile traveler 
pays cash, and even the merchants who 
seem to like his business the least are up in 
arms at the suggestion that another parallel 
highway should be built 100 miles or so to 
the south or the north. 

On one trail the sales of gasoline during 
the season when snow makes through trav- 
eling difficult is barely 5 per cent as great 
as during the months when the overland 
movement is on. 

Nor can it be said that the motor migra- 
tion is seriously injuring the transconti- 
nental railroads, because in spite of the loss 
of passenger fares the towns along the rail- 
roads have increased in size in consequence 
of the motor movement, and numbers of 
new towns and villages have sprung up as 
the result of this travel. All this means in- 
creased freight business for the railroads, 
and it is commonly understood that freight 
constitutes the profitable side of railroad- 
ing. There can be no doubt, of course, that 
the increase in size and number of stores, 
hotels, garages and service stations means 
more freight traffic. 

Even in regard to passenger travel, it is 
difficult to see how, with present facilities, 
the railroads could handle much more. 
Limited trains are run in two and three 
sections and accommodations are difficult 
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to get. On several, at least, of 
continental railroads, overland 
travel has been admittedly heay 

The motor migration, restless 
is, has the effect of developing 
most forbidding and unlovely ; 
the Western country. The mo 
mand better and ever better roay| 
native and permanent residents 
such improvement. Business thg} 
took weeks in the desert and\ 
country now requires a day or ty 
wonders to visit which was one 
ate undertaking are now reache} 
hours. 7 j 

“Formerly when you went 
Indian country you stayed out, 
you came in you stayed in,” gg 
timer; ‘“‘but that is no longer try 
to be an all-summer trip; now it } 
a few days.” | 

Then, too, the tendency of ¢ 
travel is not only towards dem 
towards friendliness, socia 
araderie. 

It is true that many su 
afraid to pick up pedestriz 
motorists in trouble for fear 
but, on the whole, the attitude 
torist towards another is that of 
bility. This has been greatly a 
by the development and multip 
free or almost free public cam 
which are in a way the most chee} 
in town. 


Camp:Ground Friend; fp 


Tourist friendships are quickly 
the road or in the camps. Cars ce 
in parties, flocks or caravans, an{ 
is forced to halt for repairs the «te 
until all can travel together aii 
without any one person knowing 
of the others. Even if these} 
acquaintances do not last, new cin 
are sure to be made. 

At the camp grounds there | 
exchange of experiences around 13 
fire, and the newcomer quick] 
quainted as the inevitable qu 
where are you going, where are\ 
how are the roads and how faris | 
so are exchanged. In these pla 
becoming the home of a consid 
tion of the population, there 
deaths and all the other ineide 

In the larger cities of the Wes 
ground population constitutes }\ 
by themselves, and even in t} 
places they are substantial villas 
increasing extent, wor 
places while on temporary J 
or two, and in towns where the’! 
mer schools the mature students! 
camps in many instances. — 

In the Flagstaff, Arie 
two brothers who had not see 
in thirty-five years met face to 
had been living in Texas and t} 
New York. They were headed | 
directions, but joined forces an) 
same way. : 

All this moving, this milling at! 
have the effect of reducing sé 
It should—it must be making: 
better acquainted with their o! 
and with one another. It is a! 
Americanization, of nationaliza) 
education. As a distinguishe! 
who with wife and three child} 
self knocking about the Far Wé 
very definite destination in min( 
to the writer when some rathi 
remark was made concerning ' 

“Talk about the oil boom, 4! 
cedents and subsequents! The; 
and motionless compared t0 
the nomad seeking that which. 
superabundance but is never co! 
more he learns the more he feeli! 
learn, and the more he apprecia 
hibernator loses a multitude off 
ties. What is education? Itis 
greater appreciation of the 
and possibilities, and it comes a! 
to him who sits in the seclu 
the library and in the garden ' 
yard, or in the aisles behind the 
the store; to get somewhere 0 
go somewhere, and not always 
where. ee 

“What if Joseph Smit, 
his Eastern abode? 
had not set foot with Co 
Columbus had been a stay-al 
if Daniel Boone had said, *Wn@ 
the tourist game? This = 
good enough for me’? Af 
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LNG the city street air moves calmly 
_ ad quietly to and fro. But suddenly alien 
force their way into the street and drive 
‘them the air already there. 


h air under pressure tries to escape to 
cwded areas. Tall buildings, however, on 
e'side, confine it. Desperately it rushes 
u! sending hats whirling along the pave- 

and grasping at coats and skirts of 
by. Finally the air whistles trium- 
ny around a corner and is—free. 


‘How confined air serves you 


h smaller the space in which air is con- 
ihe harder it is to hold prisoner. And 
nin its unceasing effort to get free, air 

ut the walls of the automobile tire, it 
‘you to ride rapidly and comfortably on 
atic air cushions. 


hi the effort of air to escape is literally 
2 serve your comfort when the tire manu- 
‘Makes inner tubes that successfully 


air 


\ the best-made inner tube, however, will 
it before its time if the tire valve does 
an the air necessary for proper inflation. 


I he chooses Schrader Tire Valves 


tire-maker chooses Schrader Tire Valves 
» they are air-tight. They were on the 
umatic tires made in the United States. 
they are standard equipment on pneu- 
€s made in this country and Canada 
used in every part of the globe where 
‘Motor cars. The record of Schrader 


u 
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- You can’t see it— 


ip But you know it’s there 


Toronto 
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Tire Valves is one of ceaseless and unfailing 
performance in guarding against the escape of 
the most elusive prisoner in the world—air. 


How to use this valve 


Every complete Schrader Universal Tire Valve 
comprises a valve inside, a valve cap, rim nut 
bushing, and dust cap. When the car manu- 
facturer delivers a new car with these parts on 
every tire valve, he is looking after your best 
interests. Every part has a separate and im- 
portant function. Unless you use all these 
Schrader parts, the effectiveness of the valve 
is reduced. — 


The manufacture of all these parts has been 
so carefully standardized that you can always 
be sure of getting Schrader valve parts to fit 
any Schrader Valve. A valve inside bought in 
London, a valve cap in India, and a dust cap in 
Canada will fit the valve of the tube purchased 
in Chicago. 


Caring for your air 


For best results in air and tire protection you 
should keep a valve cap on every valve. Also 
be sure to tighten the hexagon nut at the base 
of the valve before inserting a new tube, so that 
air can not leak out there. 


If you haven’t extra Schrader Valve Insides 
and Valve Caps in your tool kit, you can get 
them and the other parts of the valve at motor 
accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 

Also carry your own Schrader Tire Pressure 
Gauge. Its use will help you maintain correct in- 
flation and thereby prolong the life of your tires. 


q A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London 


CHRADER 


COMPLETE SCHRADER 
TIRE VALVE WITH DUST 
CAP as it appears on tires in 


actual service. 


This is the 
SCHRADER DUST 
CAP that goes over 
the valve and pro- 
tects it and the valve 
stem threads. Can be 
attached or detached 
with a few turns of 
the hand. 

Under the Dust 
Cap and on top of 
the valve is— 


THE SCHRADER 
VALVE CAP. 
Through this cap, 
when screwed on by 
hand, no dirt can 
enter the valve, and 
no air can escape 
from the tube. 

Protected by the 
Valve Cap is— 


THE SCHRADER 
VALVE INSIDE, 
which is placed in 
the mouth of the 
valve. It permits 
quick entrance of air, 
and also prevents 
escape of that air 
once it is in the tube. 

Thevalvestem into 
which the Valve 
Inside goes is cen- 
tered in the valve 
hole by— 


THE SCHRADER 
RIM NUT BUSH- 
ING, which also 
holds on the Dust 
Cap. It is always 
tightened against the 
wheel by a small 
wrench, 


Complete 
Schrader 
Valve 


TIRE VALVES 
TIRE VALVE ACCESSORIES 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGES 


ai 


lve Cap 


Bushing 


de Rinses So) Le he 


SCHRADER UNI- 
VERSAL TIRE 
VALVE with all its 
parts in place except 
the Dust Cap. You 
also see here the 
Hexagon Nut 
screwed against 
the Bridge Washer 
at the base of valve. 

Add the Dust Cap 
and you have the 
complete Schrader 
Valve which should 
be on your tires. 
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Allen A Hosiery 
for All the Family 
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A trade-mark that insures your getting the 
service you pay for. 


Extra durability—Allen A Hosiery 


Style that Wears 


Allen A pure thread 
silk, all prevailing 
shades—snug fit, 
greater wearandallat 
such reasonable prices 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

you are rambling quite a bit yourself, seek- 
ing to improve your condition and to find a 
better way. All pioneers in spirit, all seek- 
ing a better way, all trying to find the lock 
that their key fits and to match the color 
that a fortuitous circumstance in genetics 
has endowed them with.” 

Of course, when we get right down to the 
immediate reasons for this restless move- 
ment, there is nothing so romantic about, it 
as this eloquent gentleman makes out. The 
motor traveler does not think of himself 
as Columbus, Coronado, or even Joseph 
Smith. In the opinion of the writer a much 
larger percentage of the travelers are on the 
road because of ill health than most author- 
ities recognize or admit. The author of 
the foregoing declaration of independence 
would never have started out himself except 
for ill health. 

The automobile has made it possible for 
families, one member of which is suffering 
from tuberculosis, bronchitis, asthma, sinus 
trouble or similar affection, to wander 
about in search of health, especially in the 
high altitudes of the Far West. Often a 
change of a couple of thousand feet eleva- 
tion either way will make the patient feel 
better at least temporarily, and so the fam- 
ily moves on to another camp ground. 

“An example is a man working for me 
now,” said a garage proprietor in a cool 
mountain town. “His home was in the 
East, and he was told that his wife had four 
months to live. He built a house on his 
automobile and brought along a trailer in 
addition, to afford room for every comfort. 
His wife was so ill that at times they made 
only fifteen miles a day. But the climate 
helped her and she has gained fifty pounds. 
They live in the house, so have no rent to 
pay. When winter comes they will move 
down to one of the towns in the warm val- 
ley country, and he will get a job in a garage 
there.” 

In another garage a traveler, himself a 
garage helper from the East, was standing 
watching the local proprietor at work. Sev- 
eral other men were standing around, and 
when I asked the tourist why he was on the 
road he seemed hesitant to reply in the 
company of so many. But as soon as I 
walked away he followed me, and once out 
of hearing of the other men he explained 
volubly that he was in search of health, 
describing the dread character of his disease 
and detailing its many symptoms. He was 
accompanied by his wife and five children. 

“T can work,” he said; “I can always 
get work, and am afraid of nothing in the 
way of work.” 


Brother Advertising 


Then, too, great numbers of people set 
out from home for no other reason than 
that brothers or sisters, relatives-in-law and 
friends or residents of the same town have 
gone before. The head of a great tourist 
agency told the writer that the best-known 
advertising of a scenic attraction is brother 
or sister advertising. Said the representa- 
tive of another tourist organization: 

“The travels and experiences of any 


citizen from any town, especially if it bea. 


small one, have the effect of creating in the 
minds of his fellow citizens a desire to travel. 
To this is due the vast increase in motor 
travel.” 

Time and again I have talked to groups 
of young men in small cars headed over- 
land, who seemed ignorant of why or where 
they were going except that they had a 
brother in such and such a place and they 
thought he could get them a job. 

“What are you going to doin California?”’ 
I have asked numbers of young men, and 
they have answered with a vague, dumb 
look in their eyes, “‘Oh, I don’t know; I 
have a brother there.” 

A man traveling with two women and 
ten children explained that he had sold his 
farm because he could not make a living on 
it, used part of the proceeds to buy an aged 
car of exceedingly large make, and set out 
for one of the Far Western States because 
he had a brother there. He first attracted 
the attention of the residents of the part of 
the country where the writer has been liv- 
ing, during the month of February. He 
was found stranded a few miles from town, 
minus gas, oil, food and money. 

The temperature was well below zero and 
the family kept from freezing only by burn- 
ing pitchypine knots inside the small tent 
attached to the car. There being no stove 
or outlet for the smoke, the family were 
jet-black, and the children cried for food. 


| Supplies were sent out and the family were 
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placed in an old deserted 
after a long wait, a teleg 
brother authorizing the 
fifteen dollars, with which gy, 
moved on something over 200 n 
at last accounts, they we 

Naturally the continue 
prosperity in Southern Ca 
or magnet, which forms o 
mental explanations of the 

‘““Where are you going?” | 
many pathetic and ignorant 
ists, as well as those of a 
class. 

“T guess I’ll go to G 
often timid answer; or “| 
a while in Los Angeles’ 
stay a while in California,’ 

There is, of course, a 
among numbers of these 
California is like and w 
there. Men sell farms, ho 
farther east, give up positio 
for the lure of the golden Y 
do not know what awaits 
any case they have cut of 
retreat and set out blind 
go back to. j 

Time and again cars mal 
country whose drivers haye 
an automobile before. Dis 
raphy in general are a seal 

“Oh, I guess I won’ 
say owners of cars wi 
trouble. “T’ll be all right as 
California,” unaware app 
are still 600 or 700 miles to 
Mohave Desert to cross. 


Eastbound 


Wisely, indeed, are th 
in civic life in Southern Ca 
toward the development o 
large scale, for only in 
ployment be provided 
creasing volume for the tray 
with only a vague idea of ! 
is to be earned in that cour 

The movement, of co 


cynically minded observe 
rectly east of California z 


those who return perma 
minority, and it is not 
fornia, but cold and literal 
large numbers of people 
who go there do better th 
least, such has been the 
years past. a 
““What’s the matter with ( 
standardized question 
maker from a city in the 
that state. 
“Ohio’s all right,” was 
“T was born there, of co 
well enough; but when 
coming to go West, I say 
If you find you’ve made an 
rectify it. I believe there’s1 
a young fellow in the West; 1 
of this business of being re : 
to get ahead.” | 
Always, too, there are g) 
vacationists from Califo 
states east, settlers in C 


there to make arrangem 
and the large group of n 
seem to spend their en’ uF 
back and forth between the 
eastern points. 

One cannot altogether 
for his ignorance on son 
cially concerning roads, 
and geographical details. 
he asks for directions along the 
anything, more ignorant than 1) 
ably because they, too, are! 
comers. Nor, in the opinion 0; 
can there be any purgatory Jatt 
hold all the liars who roma 
conditions in the Weste 

There is no occasion for 
transcontinental highw 
and even many of the 
Western mountain and 
been literally festooned 
the automobile clubs. . 
routes were not definitel} 
consequently bore non 
it was necessary to §s 
every town in order to 
But with the complete 
of these highways, it is 
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h¢ the rule for anyone to lose 
lime by getting off the proper 
ies, travelers are lost every now 
ough sheer failure to read or 
Bbccause they follow arrows 
sling the written instructions. 
vek spent in one of the more 
j/nal forests, the roads of which 
j, carefully marked, the writer 
everal instances of travelers 
| lieve the signs placed there by 
ervice. I actually heard one 
yi ist refuse to accept a sign at 
aj» when the supervising officer 
in person assured the traveler 


Mitance a narrow pack trail, 
ap herders and cow-punchers, 
tacertain point, and the sign, 
iight angles to the highway, 
l\was carefully marked, read, 
) Verde. A woman attempted 
oad at this point and traverse 
ts path in a large automobile, 
iy disastrous results. Angrily 
2d that no car in the state 


ivyes usually find these cars 
r he occupants. 
i> to note the number of cars 
gin the mountain and desert 
0 water. This is not so serious 
y) leaves the main transconti- 
out every now and then ears 
dtally or intentionally leave 
i( without water or extra gas, 
aselves in a country where 
supplies are from fifty to 
s part. 
jused to carrying water from 
iivagons and horses that we 
hi): of going anywhere without 
he’s worlds of water where we 
hive. “As for gas, when auto- 
t\ime in here we always used 
mrying enough to last 200 
y/'ven in the Indian country, 
la” get it not more than eighty 
nd we consider that quite 


hi are motorists so ignorant as 


(of the fact that extreme 
‘ions are to be met with in 
Itudes in the depth of winter. 
jain routes crosses a state 
of the desert character of 
1 he fact that it lies far south, 
it! 1 of being one of the warmest 
n Much of the state is warm; 
der hand, one of the coldest 
eountry, both in summer and 
ithe high plateaus in the 
ta of the state. 


aticap of Ignorance 


€'w months when conditions 
a(notorists are often stuck in 
piuently without winter cloth- 
“2 gone through these lofty 
i dead of winter in which 
aren totally devoid of under- 

Y Now and then travelers 

trip in disgust and sell ex- 
small sums. Yet the most 
Kywledge of geography and 
‘ ve shown them the possi- 
aig the trip in the few coldest 
leas it is during the greater 


nt too, that in these inter- 
a); the traveler should in so 
‘{omplain because the roads 
" Mtse, it is only human, and 
| States like New Mexico, 
Iona no doubt does the 
ravels afield and finds bad 


\ woman with growing chil- 
({st-stained car, and I asked 
Oing. She did not reply, 
Riles ss face showed no sign. 
children told me she was 
T shouted at the mother. 
€smiled politely and said, 
awful, aren’t they?” 

the universal complaint 
yherever he finds a bad 
evidently that roads are 
ad the funds provided by 
‘azing thing, of course, is 
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that the transcontinental roads are passable 
a all, considering the paucity of popula- 
ion. 

“The Government ought to do some- 
thing about these roads,” said an old lady 
from the East whose son and daughter-in- 
law drove her through a deserted wilder- 
ness. 

“There would have been no use in trying 
to explain to her that the roads in that 
forest didn’t go anywhere and no one lived 
near them,” said one of the couple after- 
wards. “She wouldn’t have understood.” 

But the far western states are not the 
only ones with stretches of bad road, judg- 
ing by what travelers from farther east tell 
of dropping pliers in the mud and of being 
obliged to cut them out with hammer and 
chisel. 

“You’re all dead out here,”’ says the 
angry traveler after bouncing over the rocks 
In the few bad stretches. 

But he neglects to explain how a country 
with less than three persons to a square 
mile, and a good part of those Indians and 
Mexicans, can pay as much for roads as the 
more thickly settled states with several 
hundred people to the square mile. 

But, after all, the most surprising and 
distinguishing trait of the transcontinental 
motor traveler is the hurry he is in. It is 
true that many are limited for time, and all 
are under expense which most of them can 
ill afford to bear. There are many vaca- 
tionists, of course, who take in all the side 
trips and see the country as they go along. | 
There are many location hunters, who look | 
over all the localities along the way, any- | 
where between their home town and the | 
Pacific Ocean, and settle down in the spot 
which pleases them most. 


Hurrying on Their Way 
But the general impression made upon 
the writer by watching travelers, talking 
with them and with the local business men, 
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A dull blade 


is one of hurry. It is a natural human 
tendency for any traveler to seek to get | 
through, to get there, to hurry on to his | 
destination. The average family party on 
its Sunday outing always pushes on in hope 
that just around the corner a pleasanter 
place will be found for the picnic meal. 
It is a very common human trait, and one | 
can only hope that the starved-out farmer — 
or the discontented, restless workman who 
keeps pushing on will find his heart’s de- 
sire. | 
But the curious part is that so many | 
travelers have nothing to do at their destj- 
nation when they reach it, and many others 
have no destination. As C. E. McStay, | 
field secretary of the Automobile Club of | 
Southern California, puts it: 
“While en route comparatively few seek | 
to inform themselves of the resources or 
scenic attractions other than immediately | 
along the road. The average traveler seeks 
to arrive at the earliest moment consistent 
with his own individual idea of comfort.”’ 
Now if the bulk of the travelers were on 
business bent it would be explicable. But | 
they are vacationists out to see the attrac- 
tions, or hunters of new homes and loca- 
tions; or, as they themselves put it, “out 
to see the country,” “just looking around,” 
or moving about just because they want a 
change. Yet the proportion of vacationists | 
who will not leave the main road for any 
attraction is large. 
any such parties will not go four or five | 
miles off the main road to see what are | 
among the best-known and easily the most 
accessible of cliff dwellings, perhaps be- 
cause they have to climb up a little hill on 
foot; and fully half the through motorists 
on the Santa Fé Trail—National Old Trails 
Highway—do not take the trip to the Grand 
Cafion, well known as that spectacle is. 
As for the location hunters, they are 
mostly on such a dead run to find locations 
that they do not take the time to look over 
the ground. As a class they can hardly 
wait for gas or to eat. In one of the great 
pine forests the writer saw a car filled with 
young men, apparently of this class, hurry- 
ing along the rough and narrow road, 
despite the shouts of a couple of workmen 
and of my son, who first saw them coming. 
A huge skidding machine was pulling in 
by means of steel cables an enormous pile 
of giant logs from the near-by forest. The 
engine made a noise that could be heard for 
a mile or two, and even the crashing of the 
logs as they came tearing through the under- | 
brush at terrific speed made a noise that 
could be heard a great distance. There was 
no curve in the road for several hundred 
feet, and yet the car tore on toward the 
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“Many men feel they are getting 
old before their time. They come 
to me for advice—they want to stay 
young. 


“I have seen thousands of such men 
—men who at twenty-one had the 
smooth and unwrinkled skin of 
youth. And at thirty-five, a coarse, 
rough skin with well-pronounced 
wrinkles. 


“Wrong shaving causes much of 
this. A dull blade, slowly pulling 
and scraping each hair from the 
face, opens and enlarges the tiny 
pores and daily coarsens the skin. 
Wrinkles are bound to result. 


To keep the face young 


“I have for many years studied 
correct shaving. A fast shave, once 
over the face, with a keen blade, 
acts as a stimulant to the skin. It 
is like a daily massage—it keeps the 
face young. 

“Wrong shaving harms and ages 
the skin. 


“I have investigated all razors, 
and unqualifiedly recommend the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor to 
men who desire to shave 
correctly. It’s all in the 
super-keen blade, which 
gives a fast shave, once 


Enclosed is one dollar 
Valet AutoStrop Razor sets co 


direct if your 


ame. 


W a super-keen razor 
keeps the face young 


ages the skin 


By O. C. STACKHOUSE, M. D., C. M. 
(Director of Lynbrook Sanitarium, 
tute devoted exclusively to facial rejuvenation) 


over the face without pulling, and 
prevents those abrasions which 
result in tiny scars and skin 
irregularities.” 


Start right today! 


Dr. Stackhouse is an internationally 
famous skin specialist and his advice 
is sought by people throughout the 
world. It is given here free to you. 
The new Valet AutoStrop Razor 
offers you the utmost in speed and 
comfort. Only 78 seconds from 
lather to towel! It has been 
perfected only after many years of 
study and research. 1923 sales have 
smashed all records. 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor 
comes in sets at $1 to $25. All 
models have the same. super-keen 
blades. A new blade can be inserted 
when needed or the blade can be 
resharpened by the patented 
self-stropping feature. The easiest 
razor to clean, the keenest of blades 
—speed, comfort and health— 
these we offer you. 


BuyaValet AutoStrop Razor today 
—for sale at-all dealers-— 
or send the coupon below. 
Then note the speed, the 
added comfort and the 
glow of a healthy skin. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
646 First Avenue, New York City 


($1.00), for which send me one of the Model C 


mplete. 


dealer cannot Street Address _ 


City and State__ 
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rying to dor” 


they asked each other 


They were all talking about him in the 
little Swiss village—whispering, laugh- 
ing— 

““What’s he trying to do,” said the vil- 
lagers, “sticking in his kitchen all the 
time?” 

But Daniel Peter was too absorbed 
to notice or care. He was hot on the 
track of his big idea. 

And at last he won out. He not only 
invented milk chocolate but he perfected 
the Peter’s blend. 

It’s the same fine blend that you get 
in Peter's today—a secret process still, 
and in charge of experienced foremen 
thoroughly trained in Swiss methods. 
Only in Peter’s do you get that rare, 
satisfying flavor that Daniel Peter orig- 
inated 50 years ago. 

Out of the scores of varieties of cocoa 
beans, only six go into Peter’s—and only 
certain choice grades of these. The rich- 
est, purest milk from selected cows is 
turned into milk chocolate within a few 
hours after it’s produced. 

If you haven’t tried Pefer’s, you should. 
It’s different—distinctive—good. You'll 
like the fine, rare flavor of it. Ask for 
Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, write 
to Lamont, Corliss &§ Company, 131 Hudson 
Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as 
the Alps 
in 
Quality 


Milch cows of highest 
grade—4,000 of them— 
supply the milk used in 
Peter's. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day 


plain, almond bars & croquettes 
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point where the logs were crossing the road, 
stopping just in time to avoid what would 
probably have been a fatal collision. 

Of course the time to see the tourist in a 
real hurry is when he is stuck in the rain, 
mud or snow. No matter even if he has no 
destination and possesses all the time there 
is, he will often sell an expensive car for a 
trifle to any native who comes along with 
ready cash and a vehicle to take the traveler 
back to the nearest town. Naturally all 
the native does is to leave the car where it 
is for a day or two, or often for only a few 
hours, and then drive it off. For though 
the storms are exceedingly furious in this 
country, the ground dries with extraordi- 
nary rapidity afterwards, and the wise 
traveler is he who has drinking water and 
provisions enough to wait. 

Another representative of the automobile 
club whose field secretary was quoted in 
a foregoing paragraph, Mr. O. W. Lewis, 
comanager of the touring bureau, insists 
that the average motorist does desire to see 
other states, other cities, strange people 
and, most of all, scenery. He will, says Mr. 
Lewis, spend all the time he can examining 
and wondering what freak of Nature pro- 
duced the petrified forest and exploring for 
days the wonders of the Grand Cafion. 

But Mr. Lewis adds, “‘He does not care 
much about the products or resources of 
the various communities through which he 
passes.” 

He certainly does not! 

‘““What’s the matter with Massachusetts, 
that you are leaving it so cold?” I inquired 
of a young man in a car from that state. 

“Nothing,” he replied. ‘‘ We’re just look- 
ing around. Massachusetts is the finest 
state we’ve seen yet. But there’s nothing 
here in New Mexico and Arizona except 
desert. I don’t see why anyone wants to 
live here.” 

“Big lumber industry in this part of the 
state,’”’ I rather timidly suggested. 

“That doesn’t interest me at all,” said 
the young man with great superciliousness. 

Perhaps this case was hardly typical be- 
cause of the aggressive nature of my own 
initial inquiry. But there were plenty of 
others. One young collegian asked me 
what the people lived on in this Western 
country. He had come through more than 
1000 miles of cattle ranges, the breeding 
ground of the whole meat and packing in- 
dustry. He must have passed bands of 
2000 sheep many times on the road, and 
right here in the last few miles he had passed 
numbers of great sawmills. But, of course, 
he had not seen them. He was hopeless. 

“Our sole means of livelihood here is the 
tourist,” I gravely assured him. 

‘“‘T’m no sucker,” was his quick answer as 


| he looked at me suspiciously. 


One characteristic of far too many tour- 
ists in passing through the smaller places of 
the West is to assume a patronizing atti- 
tude. In too many cases the traveler shows 
plainly in his manner that he regards them 
as hick towns. 

“Which is curious,” as a local business 
man observed, “‘considering the fact that 
practically everyone in these Western towns 
came from the East, and in many cases 
from much larger cities than do most of the 
tourists who are passing through.” 


Divergent Opinions 


There is a marked difference of opinion 
among observers along the highroads as to 
whether farmers or workmen, skilled or un- 
skilled, predominate among the stream of 
those in search of betterment. Of course, 
among the millions of farmers throughout 
the country there are always those who 
cannot make a go of it, and with the wide- 
spread ownership of automobiles the ten- 
dency is to move on a little farther west. 
This is perhaps especially true of those who 
are already pretty far west and have failed 
at homesteading. Itis very common to meet 
afarmer, with wife and many children, who 
explains that he couldn’t make a living 
back in such and such a state, and had to 
sell out. 

But the writer is inclined to believe that 
workmen, skilled and unskilled, form the 
largest single class on four wheels. C. C. 
Compton, an experienced and observant 
Westerner, who for several years was cus- 
todian of the Flagstaff, Arizona, camp 
ground, and who has come into direct per- 
sonal contact with the occupants of nearly 
all the 20,000 cars which stopped there 
during his régime, asserts that about 30 
per cent of the travelers he has met have 
enough money and are largely of the tourist 
type, and that another 30 per cent are a 


‘ most suitable for the t 
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sort of middle class with per 
$300 in total liquid resour. 
out for something that will 
This class which is seriot 
better itself comes mostly, 
the Middle West, and proves 
and progressive when settled 
generally speaking, has no very qd) 
jective. They are on the mo 
reverses in their former occu 
“The other 40 per cent,” 
adds, ‘“‘are just naturally di 
the best you can make of 
asort of poor white trash t 
the free camp grounds as lc 
let them. They are men wh 
or seven times in whatey: 
tempted. The only differene 
and the old-fashioned railroa¢ 
they take their families ai 
along. Y 
“Why, in the city of Blan} 
visit the camp grounds 
every man whether he has mone’ 
If he says no they fill up his ea, 
and tell him to move on. Ni 
ple care, once their tank is fill 
they can go. Gas is the g 
Repairs they or their fellow ¢ 
make themselves. Food ¢ 
but gas as a rule must be 
On the other hand, a 
an automobile touring el 
more than 5 per cent of tho 
land highways are nomads 
“Nearly two-thirds of all: 
ers,” says this authority, 
spending a portion of the y 
cific Coast.” J 


Travelers’ Banking F 


But one garage owner along 
that not more than 10 p 
travelers could be consi de 
Still another garage own 
60 per cent have practice 
another proprietor declare 
ers are ‘‘mostly poor an 
they are broke.” 

“Seventy per cent are 
cations,”’ said a fourth n 
business. ‘Sixty per cen 
enough money to get t 
30 per cent have enough 
them for a little while. On 
have what you would r 

It is probably true tha 
cars which travel acros 
through without serious m 
culty and without being 
extent. Likewise it is no 
the majority of cars g 
their owners being obl 
tires and food, or oblig 
rarily for them, or obliged 
cars or sell them for sme 

As regards the mech 
the cars, it should be rem 
of the drifting type of mo 
selves mechanics. To 
and put it up again is ch 
It is common for such 
camp ground late in the 
all-day trip, take the 
out by nine the followin 
forget how to put some 
the tent next to them ¥ 

Nevertheless, there is 
substantial minority w 
every conceivable strait. 
ring to those who find 
porary difficulties merely t 
made ill-advised banking : 
the trip. Travelers mus 
along the highways to cas 
without ample identificati 
the traveler’s bank, with 
signature, or a passport W 
may prove of help. But 
ers’ checks issued by su 
on this business on an 


There are cases every NOW 
travelers with ample re 
or which have been sent ¢ 
who for lack of identificatt 
to hang around in som 
week. But those whores 
not suffer long. ‘ 

A car which could go 2 
the tires were worn out ¢ 
and three small childrer 
sented his personal ch 
refused to honor it. 
get all he needed at | 
back, and after wal 
sun his message came: 
seventeen dollars.” Wd 
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Sound footing! When you put your 
best foot forward it ought to be 
silk shod. For not only is silk 
the accepted fabric of elegance 
throughout the world, but when 
it is made into hand-finished ho- 
siery by Phoenix methods, it has a 
long-mileage endurance that makes 
it a downright economy. Luxurious 
| hosiery-travel at small cost! Sturdy 
| beauty that commands leadership 
) everywhere! These are compelling 
reasons why you should find sound 
footing in Phoenix hosiery now. 


Periamer N+ X 
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“Best for Me” 


One of my friends recently wrote 
me as follows: 


“Dear Jim:—I notice that you never 
come right out in your advertising with 
the unqualified statement that Mennen’s 
is the finest shaving cream in the world. 


“T don’t believe that your restraint 
is wholly sincere for you know as well 
as I do that no other cream is even com- 
; 
parable to Mennen’s. 


“T’ve tried them all and believe me 
my beard offers a real test. It isn’t one 
of these silky affairs that almost rubs off 
on the towel. It consists of he-bristles 
that wouldn’t shame a wild boar. 


“Mennen’s is the only Cream I know 
that softens my beard perfectly for pain- 
less removal and it certainly does keep 
my skin in grand condition. 


“You can be as modest as you like but 
I'll tell the world that Mennen’s is 
best for me.” 


In spite of my enthusiastic corre- 
spondent, I shall continue to confine 
my advertising to statements of what 
Mennen’s will do and leave the super- 
latives to you users. 


Mennen’s will soften any beard 
that ever grew so that the razoring is 
speedy, without a trace of painful 
sensation and so close that you can 
rub your hand against the beard with- 
out a suggestion of scratching. 


_ Boro-glycerine, the wonderful emol- 
lient in Mennen’s, does keep your 
skin in splendid condition—soft, free 
from pimples or irritating rashes, and 
healthy. 

Mennen’s works perfectly with cold 
or hard water. 

_ The full-bodied, firm, creamy lather 
is literally non-drying. 

You don’t have to rub in the lather 
with your fingers. 

It comes in two sizes: the big 50 
cent tube for home use and the 35 cent 
convenient size for traveling. 

If after a week’s trial you don’t 
agree with my friend that Mennen’s 
is “‘best for you,” send tube to me 
and I will refund purchase price. 

(Mennen Salesman) 
THe Mennen Company 
Newarn, NJ. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
family that started from Kentucky to the 
Grand Cafion with a total liquid capital of 
forty-seven dollars. 

Now it is well known that many people 
take long motor trips and have marvelous 
luck not only in the matter of engine 
trouble but as regards tires. But it is 
equally well known that many others have 
bad luck, or perhaps they are bad drivers, 
or perhaps the cars and tires are so old to 
begin with that trouble is inevitable. In 
any case, the instances of poverty along the 
road show up mostly in regard to travelers 
who have more hard luck than they antici- 
pate. The unexpected expenses are what 
catch them. 

“But I do not think the class this year is 
as poor as in 1921 and 1922,” said a garage 
owner whose testimony differed from that 
of most other men in the same line. ‘“Per- 
haps the poorer ones have run off all four 
tires and have had to stop traveling. They 
may be camping somewhere. I have had 
only two cases this week of people who had 
to stop because their tires were worn out 
and who didn’t have money enough to buy 
new ones, thus being obliged to send their 
families to the camp ground while they 
looked for work.” 


Trading Anything for Gas 


The writer can only say that he has 
hardly met a person of any description who 
lives along or near the highway who has 
not had numerous personal experiences with 
the poverty of automobile travelers. 

“A man came in here the other day,” 
said a garage owner, ‘‘and complained bit- 
terly because he had spent four hours trying 
to get someone to stop and lend him a 
jack. ‘Why, I’ve come all the way from 
New York,’ he declared, ‘and this is the 
first time I haven’t been able to borrow a 
jack!’ 

“Frequently people traveling even in 
large cars try to sell us parts, or try to 
exchange the large cars for small ones with 
cash to boot, to help them on their way.” 

“There are several people right here in 
the courthouse who have bought good cars 
cheap from tourists who had to sell them,”’ 
said a county employe. 

“T nearly always give them gas,” said 
the generous manager of a sawmill by the 
roadside. ‘“‘The night watchman woke me 
up at three this morning and said there was 
a party with little children outside, with no 
gas and no money to pay for it.” 

“We always give anyone food who asks 
for it,’’ said the chief engineer of a road- 
building gang; ‘‘but I absolutely refuse to 
give them gas, although we have many re- 
quests. We would soon use up a drum if we 
helped these people out, and we are too far 
out of town for that.” 

“T always carry extra gas, not so much 
for myself, but to help people out,’ said a 
taxi driver. “‘They don’t try to bum it in 
town much, but out on the road their 
chances are better.” 

“T acquired an eighty-dollar magneto, a 
twenty-eight-dollar camera and a fifteen- 
dollar pair of binoculars from one auto 
party in return for $1.50 cash,”’ said a state 
employe who travels about from ranch to 
ranch. “One party offered me an overcoat 
in return for gas.” 

“T helped a party who had tire trouble,” 
said a salesman for a tobacco concern; ‘‘yet 
while I was picking up my things they stole 
my jack.” 

“One party offered me a dollar fountain 
pen in return for gas,” said a life-insurance 
agent, ‘‘and another I allowed to help him- 
self to gas in my tank, but on condition 
that he suck it out himself through a rubber 
tube he had. It was the only way he could 
get it, and he didn’t seem to mind the taste 
a bit, while I did.” 

“Thaveactually met tourists who boasted 
they had not bought a gallon of gas all the 
way across country,” said an automobile 
salesman. ‘‘They carry a siphon and bum 
one gallon at a time from passing motorists. 
They may not admit it to you, but there 
are garages which demand cash first from a 
certain class of traveler before putting in 
the gas.”’ 

“Two men came in this morning and 
asked for work,” said a druggist. ‘I had 
no work for them, but gave them a dollar 
when they said they were hungry. I live 
near the camp grounds and see many people 
turn away when they read the big sign 
that says twenty-five cents a night’’—a 
statement confirmed by the writer, who 
has seen car after car turn away at this 
appalling expense. 
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‘When there is only an inch or two in 
the tank people say one or two gallons will 
do,” said a garage owner, ‘‘although they 
have 600 or 700 miles to go and gas will be 
no cheaper for hundreds of miles.” 

“Bob Mitchell was waiting on gas cus- 
tomers at Babbitt’s garage on Sunday,”’ is 
the story told by Del Strong, a newspaper 
man along the trail. ‘“‘Seven cars were 
waiting their turn. The last one was a 
steaming little flivver, vintage of 1916, with 
six rattles and a button. 

“Finally its turn came and Bob asked, 
‘How many gallons?’ 

“The driver of Eliza held up one finger. 

“Bob snapped, ‘Wot yer tryin’ ter do, 
wean it?’” 

‘*A man with wife and three children in 
an old car missed the road and landed way 
up at our place,’’ said the principal of an 
Indian school in the Painted Desert, a 
hundred miles from the road. ‘He broke 
an axle just before he reached the school 
and we took one out of a government car. 
He started off and had a blow-out. We 
gave him a new tire. He cost us between 
thirty and forty dollars, but it was cheaper 
than boarding them. He promised to send 
us the money, but never did. It is true, he 
left an old rifle as security, but upon close 
inspection it proved to be no good.” 

“A young man stopped here for a week 
without asking the price of the room,” said 
a hotel owner. ‘‘When he came to leave he 
was nine dollars short. He got a job asa 
clerk in a local store, and has a wife, a child 
and, of course, a car. He hasn’t paid the 
nine dollars yet.” 

“They go in on our rangers, who have 
none too much themselves, upon poor 
ranchmen and Indian-service employes, and 
eat like wolves,” said the supervising officer 
of a national forest. ‘‘They’ll get sixty or 
seventy miles off the road and away from 
town, with half a dozen kids, no food, water 
or gas. Yet now and then when the rangers 
or ranchmen help them out, unwilling to 
see them starve, they steal the blankets. 

“One car fifty miles from town, off the 
main road and in the forest, burned out its 
brakes. None of the three men in the car 
could fix it, and they urged our ranger, who 
was busy at the time, to make the repairs. 
He had no time, but offered to lend them the 
tools and show them how. Two of the men 
were tubercular and said they would soon 
die if they didn’t get out of the high alti- 
tude, around 8000 feet at that place. Neither 
of them had any money. Finally the third 
man said he had enough money to bring a 
mechanic out from town.” 

“Yes, we havea couple of cases of poverty- 
stricken tourists in here every day,’ said 
the manager of a branch of a great chain- 
store system, and the assistant confirmed 
the statement. “Two young fellows came 
in a few days ago and said they had:been 
pushed off the road into the ditch a little 
way out of town and couldn’t get back on 
the road. They said they had paid only 
forty dollars for the car in the first place, 
that it was nearly worn out; and as it would 
cost twenty-five dollars to pull it out of the 
ditch, which sum they didn’t have, they 
considered themselves lucky to sell it for 
twenty dollars to a native who came along. 
They walked into town, bought themselves 
some cheap but sturdy shoes and started 
hoofing it across.” 

“Ts your Eastern home in New York?” 
the assistant then asked me as I stood near 
the counter. 


The Gloomy Old Settler 


As I replied that it was near New York, 
a young workman with a bright, pleasant 
smile and honest face, who had stepped up 
to buy something, turned and said he had 
come from New York too. 

“Do you live here now?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied laughingly; ‘‘but my 
pal and I are here for a while. We hocked 
our car at one of the garages, and I’m work- 
ing out here for a surveying party until I 
get enough money to go on to the coast. 
No, I haven’t any trade,”’ he said when I 
asked him what it was. 

“‘Highty per cent of the tourists are no 
good,” said an emphatic and gloomy old 
settler who is postmaster, storekeeper, 
service-station proprietor and boarding- 
house keeper in a tiny settlement which 
stands alone in a great flat space at the 
top of a mountain range. It is a lonely, 
desolate spot, where the mercury seldom 
climbs as high as zero in wintertime, where 
the only sight one can see is the logs on 
their way to the mill, and whose only other 
excuse for existence is the fact that it nestles 
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close to both the highway an 
transcontinental railroad, 

“Perhaps 80 per cent is too 
the old fellow, relenting a bit, 
member that I live by the hig’ 
home is here. It is a constay 
maintain oneself against these 
don’t mind their helping thems 
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per cent I have never heard fron 
is safe for a moment by the ro, 
for a moment. For the greater 
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This is an extreme statement] 
should be discounted. But ; 
doubt that petty thievery and pi 
increased markedly with the 
injured and left on the road ; 
overnight. Highway signs are} 
or shot full of holes. Tools lef} 
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have to be locked up in steel bo; 
formerly they were not guarde¢ 
the steel boxes are broken oper 

It is quite possible that this pe 
has not increased more rapidly 
proportionately to the traffic, — 
not unlikely that the increase } 
than the traffic itself; but it is 
at that. It is the more mari 
there is a striking absence of th 
ous crimes in the desert-and mot 
of the Far West. . 


Railway and Highway 


Now and then, of course, the 
der or even a highway robber 
rarely as compared with the } 
gions. The professional crimina 
deserted spaces. There are not 
ple to make a living for hi 
through very frequently on 
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said one town marshal. — 
because people are broke 


Though many tramps 
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walking overland. 4 

A sheriff told me that his me 
pick up railroad hobos with $2 
cash, and a ticket agent fo 
made this statement: ma.’ 
last winter for a feed as I wast 
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‘UST a thin blue thread running 
“between the strands of a rope. 
(looks exactly like a common piece 
wrapping string dyed blue. 

| And yet—wherever rope is used, 


-atwisting the strands and looking 

i this thin, blue thread of cotton. 
Because everywhere this “Blue 
eart”’ trade-mark can be recog- 
‘zed and depended upon as a 
ledge of unfailing strength and 
tvice. 


| oe 
Vhat the “Blue Heart’? signifies 
‘he “Blue Heart”? marker means: 
| (1) That the rope is genuine H. 
| A.“Blue Heart” Manila Rope— 

un from high grade pure selected 
‘anila fibre. 
| Q) That it is spun by rope mak- 
i sof the highest skill, possessed of 
/t€accumulated experience of more 
tan-half a century. 
(3) That, in any size, on any 
| , it will deliver without fail the 
Ten gth you have a right to expect. 
| __— And long wear 

addition to its great strength, 


| 
[ 
A 


.en who know are in the habit of : 


Untwist the strands—the “Blue Heart” 


shows. Our pledge of high grade pure 

manila fibre, skilled workmanship, and 

Strength you can depend upon. 
you get a rope that will outwear 
the ordinary kind. One that, 
throughout its long term of service, 
will resist water and weather. And 
a rope laid so that it is very pliable 
and easy to work with, even in 
very large sizes. 


Buy rope scientifically. Know 
what you are getting. Look for 
the “‘Blue Heart” trade-mark that 
assures you of dependable rope 
value. 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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matter of a thin blue thread 


Where manila rope is not required 
and a high grade sisal ropeis wanted, 
use the best—H. & A. ‘“‘Red Heart”’ 
Sisal Rope, spun from selected sisal 


A rope for every purpose 
Whatever may be your need, you 
will find an H. & A. brand of cord- 
age that will exactly meet your 
requirements. Ask for it at hard- 
ware stores, farm implement stores, 
builders’ supply dealers’, mill and 
mine supply concerns. Our full 
line of Oil Well Cordage is distrib- 
uted through regular representa- 
tives in the oil and gas fields. 


We also manufacture a complete 
line of the following items: 


Fine and coarse commercial twines of jute and 
hemp. Hard and soft fibre balings 
Clotheslines Lath yarn 
Tarred twines Packing and Oakum 
H. & A. “Star Brand’’ Binder Twine 


GUARANTEE! 


H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope is guaranteed to 
equal in yardage and exceed in tensile strength the 
Specifications of the U. S. Government Bureau of 
Standards. Any H.& A.“ Blue Heart” Manila Rope 
found to be not as represented will be replaced. 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
XENIA, OHIO 


H®&A “Blue Heart” Manila Rope 


© by The Hooven & Allison Co., 1923 
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The Standard Spark ale Pug of the World 


AC | 
TITAN, 


Why You Need a 
Good Spark in 
Each Cylinder 


Without a good spark in each cylin- 
der it is impossible for your engine to 
run properly. The function of the 
spark plug is to deliver the current in 
th form of a full spark at the gap 
between the two firing points. 


It follows 
that if part of 
the current 
never reaches 
the spark plug 
points due to 
its leaking 
away through 
the porcelain, 
or because 
carbon ac- 
there will be no 


if 


either 
spark or it will be so weakened that it 
will not properly ignite the mixture. 


cumulates, 


Why You Should Change Your 
Spark Plugs 


Incorrectly designed plugs cause poor 
performance. Old or worn-out plugs 
will cause a gradual loss of power un- 
til finally your engine does not pick 
up and get away as it once did. 


Put in a set of AC’s—accept no other 
kind—and you will observe an im- 
mediate all-around improvement in 
performance and easier starting. 


Something You Have Always 
Wanted 


Carrying spare plugs without risk of 
damage is now provided for by the 
AC Plug Kit—a compact, substantial 
metal box, illustrated below. Obtain 
yours free, with a set of AC’s; then 
when your motor misses or performs 
poorly, how convenient it is to take 
your AC Plug Kit and change all your 
plugs. At your convenience, clean 
and test the removed plugs and put 
them back into the 4C Plug Kit ready 
for future use. 


The AC Plug Kit 
to carry your spare 


plugs 
AC Spark Plug Company 


FLINT, -ACichigan 
Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,717, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb.13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

It is true that most of the towns on the 
highways west of Kansas City are too small 
to give employment to any large number of 
transient tourists. Nevertheless, all these 
places contain people who never expected 
to live there, and probably never even 
heard of these towns until they werestranded 
in them. They are engaged in all kinds of 
work. For instance, at the Grand Cafion, 
so I was informed by Col. W. W. Crosby, 
superintendent of the park, many if not 
most of the’laborers in the Park Service are 
casuals or transients who will probably 
move on in their cars as soon as they weary 
of the work or the cold weather sets in. 

“We wanted some temporary buildings 
put up near town for our headquarters 
camp,’ said a scientist who, with one of the 
towns on the railroad and highway as a cen- 
ter, is studying the Pueblo ruins, which are 
from thirty-five to a hundred miles distant. 
“So I went to the public camp ground one 
evening, and seeing a group of women about 


the fire asked them if there was any man* 


there who could do carpenter work. 

““Yos,’ replied one of the women, ‘all 
the men here are carpenters. Try that man 
cooking bacon over there.’ Sure enough, 
he was a carpenter. He came out with his 
family for a month, did my work, lived in a 
tent, and when he was finished moved on, I 
know not where.” 


Floating Labor 


In one of the public camp grounds the 
first person I spoke to was a woman whose 
husband was working on the new municipal 
grand stand. The family had been there a 
month and expected to go to some town in 
Nevada when the work was finished. Of 
the next seven or eight families, which were 
all I had time to talk with that afternoon, 
only one was touring in any strict sense of 
the word. All the rest were there for a few 
weeks or a month or two while the men 
found work, with the exception of one 
couple, the woman of which said she was 
traveling for her health. 

Most of the employers along the road 
complain that the drifting casual laborers 
are of little value because they take no in- 
terest in their work, and move on as soon as 
they get a stake. 

““We just can’t keep men after they get 
fifty or a hundred dollars,” said the man- 
ager of a mine in the Oatman gold district 
of Arizona. 

“Do we care for these floaters?”’ repeated 
the manager of a big sawmill that employs 
large numbers of casual laborers when I 
asked the question. ‘It does not matter 
whether we care for them; they do not care 
for us. They don’t stay long enough to give 
us a chance to show them what we are like. 
They work just long enough to move on.” 

A middle-aged man applied at one of the 
mills, saying hewasasawyer. Thisis highly 
expert work, and although the company 
needed a sawyer badly, they employed him 
with serious misgivings. He quickly proved, 
however, that he had told the truth; and 
then, having established himself, he stated 
that he had five sons, all of whom were 
expert sawmill workers, most of them in 
different lines. The mill needed men in all 
these departments and hired the five sons. 

It then developed that the six men had 
started in a small car from the South to get 
work in the far Northwest, but had run out 
of money on the road. 

“Tt’s fine as long as they stay,’ said one 
of the managers; “but I don’t know what 
will happen to the mills if they decide to 
move on. We are trying hard in this mill 
to make working and living conditions as 
agreeable as possible.”’ 

In another sawmill a traveling carpenter 
applied for a job. He had a wife and sey- 
eral children, and the company offered him 


| a house; but he said no, his family pre- 


ferred the dog tent beside the car. He 
worked a month and moved on. 

“You are pretty safe in assuming that 
if you hire a man in a battered old flivver, 
with a wife and three or four children, you 
are taking a chance,” is the view of several 
of the more cynical of the permanent resi- 
dents. ‘‘Such people usually work only 
long enough to get gas for the next spasm.” 

Likewise, there is complaint along the 
overland route, as everywhere else, that 
many men would rather beg in the winter- 
time than work, and that men whose fami- 
lies are almost starving would rather keep 
on to the next town than work for five dol- 
lars a day if at any time in the past they 
have received ten dollars. But this article 
is no place for a detailed study of the labor 
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problem, of why so many workers tire of one 
place after a few weeks. I merely want to 
emphasize the fact that, having acquired a 
small stake by working for a month or so, 
the widespread ownership of cheap second- 
hand automobiles facilitates the restless 
movement onward. There is no denying 
the element of restlessness and discontent 
in the motor migration. 

“What’s the matter with Illinois?” I 
asked, : 

“Nothing,” came back the reply; “but we 
want a change.” 

A huge young fellow apparently of Scan- 
dinavian extraction worked under an equally 
huge car. He was intelligent, well read and 
carried on a long verbal fence with me. He 
had been a foreman, perhaps even a super- 
intendent on important work, and claimed 
to have no illusions. 4 

“There are 35,000 people on the road 
every day hunting new locations,” he said, 
‘and if you asked every one why they are 
moving you would get as many different 
answers. I could travel cheaper in the 
Pullmans on the limited trains than in this 
big car.” 

“But you evidently have enough money,”’ 
I said, ‘for you wouldn’t travel that way.” 

“T thought I did until I had to buy four 
new tires at thirty-five dollars each. Back 
in Kansas we were stuck in the mud one 
day and I asked a farmer if we might pitch 
our tent near his house. We talked to- 
gether for hours, and he asked my opinion 
about taking a correspondence course in 
electrical engineering. ‘That is only the be- 
ginning,’ I told him. ‘I got that far my- 
self years ago.’ Then he said he had read 
that carpenters were getting $1.25 an hour 
in Chicago, and how about it? I told him 
that though they worked only eight hours, 
they had to work every minute, and couldn’t 
sit down to rest as he could. Besides, the 
rents were high there, and he had some- 
thing real in his farm which no one could 
take away from him. 

“Stay here,’ I told him. 

“Then he asked about farming in Cali- 
fornia, and I told him he didn’t have to 
irrigate in Kansas—it rained for him all the 
time, while out there they had to irrigate 
all the time. ‘Stay here,’ I repeated.” , 


Why They Go to California 


After learning that he was advising other 
people to stay at home, my curiosity as to 
why the big fellow himself was roving about 
was greater than ever, but it took an hour’s 
conversation to get any light on the subject. 
It appeared finally that he was drifting 
about the circle, as it were, of four great 
cities—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. But rents were too high 
in New York, the wind and cold too great 
in Chicago, and though he liked one of the 
Pacific Coast cities and his wife liked one, 
they did not both happen to like the same 
one. 

“T suppose really to find out why all 
these people are on the road I would have 
to ask them all,”’ I remarked disconsolately 
to a police officer. 

“That wouldn’t help you a bit,” was his 
reply, “because they don’t know them- 
selves. All they know is that they want to 
get away from the place where they are and 
go somewhere else.” 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ I asked one 
man. 

“T don’t just know,” he said. 

““Where is your home?” I asked another 
tourist. 

““My last home was in Illinois,”’ he an- 
swered. 

“T don’t know where I and my wife’ll 
fetch up,’’ wrote a former camp-ground 
visitor to the friendly custodian; “but 
we’re just traveling.” 

“These people own nothing in front of 
them, they own nothing behind them and 
they own nothing beside them,” was the 
novel explanation of a mill owner who lives 
and works beside the road, and he is prob- 
ably right as regards a small percentage of 
the travelers. 

“If you break people’s pride and courage 
they become nomadic,” said a police officer 
who talks with the occupants of many cars 
each day. “‘The discontented roving class 
that is never satisfied ranges from people 
with money all the way down to those 
who might almost be called people without 
a country,’’ continued the police officer. 
“Many are sore at any community which 
has the slightest traffic restrictions of any 
kind, and when you make the most minor 
and courteous request they let loose a 
volume of Bolshevik abuse.” 
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“First they go this way g 
that,”’ said the owner of on 
on the road. 

“T have asked hundre 
they are going to Califor 
and embittered old settler 
roadside, “‘and most of t 
want to go there and sg 
can’t go any farther west 
that is the great turn-abou 
swirl. I have watched ants 
then that, and we humans 
what they are up to. First th 
way and then it goes anoth 
these people are no good y 
from, and there is no re 
should be any good where 


distant pastures always 1 
working when I was elev 
not fifty yet and I have al 
retire on because I have 
But these people won’t 
tire. They are spending 


The Gypsy Comple 


“Tsthismovementa goo¢ 
I asked one thoughtful 

“T don’t believe it will 
ups much,” he replied; 
turn the children into 
have very few home or sch 
If this thing keeps up we w 
of gypsies. People will liy 
and move about, working 
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the very time of life whi 
getting astart. Are web 
race of mere rainbow ch 

It is certainly a fair q 
whether the man who 
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~- In conclusion, it is no 
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the fact that great num 
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easier to start out at any t 
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any more. 

Perhaps the automobi 
spirit of unrest in a certai 
that is quickly fed up © 
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Or it might be more a 
the idea in the words of 
a representative of one. 
clubs, who says: ; 

“T do not believe that 
creates a gypsy race; b 
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thermore, it provides a 
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y,” said Mr. Leach with evident 
“Good! Go on!” 

‘poked at him reproachfully. 

g troubling my mind,” he said. 
no trouble; it’s a pleasure. I 
ay —— Catherine—I came to 
, uabout Catherine. I—I thought 

1 ” 


ad you did,” said Mr. Leach 
‘I’m her father, but I can’t close 
the fact that her behavior isn’t 
at her mother and I think it 

What has she been doing, 


: 
: 
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yuddenly got himself in hand. 
een engaging herself to me, sir,” 
¥h a firmness that he felt would 
yght. “Tobemarried,”’ headded. 
91 e’s father laughed outright and 
zized for it. 

¢ it must have been very annoy- 
|’ he said; ‘‘but then you under- 
« just a child. Don’t let it worry 
y. Dll have her mother give her 
ing to. Will that do?” 
Siaichtened in his chair and 
4 an air of pained dignity tem- 
y rbearance. 

m’t seem quite to understand, 
sd. “Catherine is not a child— 
njot either. We love each other 
¥ot your consent to our engage- 
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Lich seemed genuinely sorry to 
derstood him. 

egrour pardon, my boy,” he ex- 
Stupid of me! You see, we par- 
2 ways slow to realize that our 
2 growing up. I had supposed 
»besomewhere about seventeen; 
ou are approaching thirty, I 


t)mty-one—over,” said Bobby. 
respectable age,’ said Mr. Leach 
0,e inclination of his head. “And 
ated at maturity, and loving my 
ns you intimate, you honorably 
uorm come to me with a proposal 
licce between the houses of Leach 
ei’ Is that right? Yes? Then I 
ij3 incumbent upon me, as a pru- 
fe, to ask if you are in a position 
my daughter in the manner to 
1¢ as been accustomed.” 

a not that exactly,” Bobby 
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ne to make. There’s a differ- 
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(gin business. In a way, I may 
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tasked sharply. 
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ii “If you go on at that rate, in 
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aland no limit whatever to your 
13. I don’t see how I can refuse to 
B iby. Iwon’teither. It’stoo 
nj18 my daughter Catherine’s eye 
{2 shining through the keyhole; 
fancy it. Anyway, you two 
41g now and play on the porch, 
into the kitchen the cook may 
’me sugar and let you make 
ll talk this all over again in— 
44s. Roll your hoop, Bobby. 
/ sé me now I’ll take that little 
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ters would not have been the 
lllesman that he was if he had 
uiself to be discouraged by one 
ight have insisted on telling 
‘bout the Macrae deal and the 
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n such circumstances seemed 
|, 8 an engaging approach. 
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“T heard him,” said Catherine. “ Aren’t 
they funny! But I told you that after din- 
ner was the best time.” 

“You see, I want to get everything set- 
tled,” Bobby declared. “I hate to have a 
deal hanging fire. What I’ll do, I’ll get dad 
to talk to him. Dad’s usually pretty rea- 
sonable, and I’ll tell him how things are. 
He won’t choke me off until I’ve had my 
say; I know that. Maybe I’ll bring him 
over here after dinner and we can have a 
family powwow and make out a running 
schedule. You can talk with your mother 
in the meanwhile.” 

“TI hope she will hear reason,” said 
Catherine; “but she doesn’t always see 
eye to eye with me. I had to fight to get 
my hair bobbed. But I got it bobbed,” she 
added, a gleam of determination in her eye. 

Bobby looked at his watch. 

“Three minutes to get to the station,” he 
announced briskly. ‘“I’ll just make it. 
Look for the Peters family tonight. Same 
piace tomorrow afternoon if I don’t show. 


A hurried glance around, and then five 
seconds of the three minutes were con- 
sumed in a tender if condensed farewell. 
Before two more were ticked off he had 
vaulted the porch railing and was run- 
ning like a deer in the direction of the 
railway station. He had to chase the de- 
parting train, as it was well under way; 
but, with a sprint, he overtook it and 
swung aboard, to the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

The first stop was his, and as he dropped 
off at the crossing he was aware of a serv- 
iceable looking gray roadster waiting 
behind the striped barrier for the train to 
pass. An elderly gentleman, massive and 
of a jovial expression and attired in golfing 
clothes, was at the wheel. Bobby threw a 
limber leg over the car door and, pushing a 
bag of clubs aside, slipped into the seat be- 
side the sportsman. 

“Hello, dad! I’ve got some news for 
you.” 

The noise of the passing train obliged him 
to pause. As the barrier creaked up and the 
car moved slowly forward he finished his 
disclosure. 

“Dad, I’m going to get married.” 

“Ye-ah?” responded his parent absently 
as he swung into the highway. ‘Have you 
had your lunch?” 

“T’ve been too busy. I’ll get a sandwich 
at the club, if that’s where you’re headed 
for. Well, dad, how about it?” 

“What? Oh, I guess you can get a bite. 
I wish, though, you’d try to get in to your 
meals on time. It puts your mother out.” 

“The lady is Miss Catherine Leach,” 
said Bobby. “I saw Mr. Leach about an 
hour ago and had a talk with him, but he 
doesn’t seem to want any engagement just 
now. Say, dad, couldn’t I get you and 
mother to drive out after dinner and put 
in a good word for me—character and gen- 
eral reliability—a good son makes a good 
husband—all that? And, by the way, I 
closed a deal this morning that will bring 
me a commission from your friend Riley 

fat enough to grease the ways.” 

“What in Sam Hill are you talking 
about?” demanded Mr. Peters, turning for 
a hasty glance at.the boy. 

“T thought I told you,” said Bobby 
rather stiffly. ‘I’m engaged to be married 
to Catherine Leach. I hurried on to catch 
you after I’d ——” 

He stopped and glared at his father in- 
dignantly. The old gentleman had uttered 
a loud snort, followed by a rumbling of re- 
pressed mirth, during which his face became 
a deep crimson and the car lurched dan- 
gerously. 

“T don’t see anything so darned funny 
about it,” Bobby remonstrated with dig- 
nity. 

His father’s merriment increased to such 
a degree that he was obliged to draw up to 
the side of the road and switch off the 
engine. Then he abandoned all restraint 
and roared with stentorian laughter, slap- 
ping his thigh energetically with one hand 
as he fumbled for his pocket handkerchief 
with the other, shouting so that passing 
cars slowed up at their approach and their 
occupants stared and grinned with curious 
sympathy. 

In a gasping, eye-wiping interval Bobby 
got up and unfastened the door. 

“T’ll walk back home,” he said shortly. 

His parent put out a detaining hand and 
panted, “Wait! Don’t go off—mad. Gimme 
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a moment. I Oh, ho! ho, ho, ho! 
There! Now sit down and I won’t la-laugh 
any more. Tell me all about it, son. Wait 
until I get started.” 

He pressed the starter button and the 
car went Jerkily forward, as if it, too, were 
affected spasmodically by the tidings. 


Mr. Peters played nine holes very badly 
in what remained of the afternoon, and re- 
turned home barely in time for dinner. 
Bobby had preceded him by a couple of 
hours and was talking earnestly with his 
mother when Mr. Peters entered the dining 
room, upon which their conversationstopped 
abruptly. Then came Lynette Coleman, 
Bobby’s elder and married sister, and Owen, 
her husband. They lived a few blocks away 
and were theater bound that evening, so 
that the table talk was mostly stagy, with 
side excursions between mother and daugh- 
ter into the realm of dress fashions and 
construction, when Mr. Peters and Owen 
talked golf. Bobby was so silent as to ex- 
cite remark. 

“He’s thinking about his girl,’’ Lynette 
surmised. ‘Is it still Pauline Hart, 
Bobby?” 

“You make me sick!’”? Bobby declared. 

“TI don’t know why. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of, is it, Owen?” 

“So far as I can remember, it rather 
tickled me to have ’em kid me. I don’t 
know why,” Owen answered soberly. 

“T'll pay you for that.’ She looked at 
Bobby maliciously. ‘‘ Mother, do you know 
it’s perfectly amazing the way that boy’s 
growing. No joking! In two or three 
years he’ll be ——” 

‘‘ Aw, lay off!’ Bobby growled balefully. 
“Who did you leave your cross-eyed brat 
with?” 

The diversion was effectual. After Mrs. 
Peters had restored peace the family arose 
from the table and straggled into the living 
room. Bobby trailed along. He had no 
intention of allowing any premature dis- 
closures in his absence, and he kept his 
sister reminded of the flight of time until 
she and her husband finally departed. After 
they were gone he took his hat and strolled 
out into the waning twilight. He had not 
the courage to return to the Leaches’, al- 
though he was rather tempted to do so. At 
all events, he would be seeing Catherine 
tomorrow, and now he wanted to think— 
in solitude. Heaven be praised, there were 
still solitudes on the North Shore! 

The door had hardly closed behind him 
when Mr. Peters turned, smiling, to his wife. 

mae I suppose he has told you,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Peters returned the smile faintly, 
but sighed. 

“Yes, he told me. But you shouldn’t 
have laughed at him, father.” 

“Not laugh?” Mr. Peters chuckled. 

“No. You want to remember that this 
seems very serious and real to him. And 
he’s—really, you know, he’s a man. Young, 
of course, but —— No, I don’t think you 
should have laughed.” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Peters, “‘that we 
should go up and see the Leaches. Well, it 
isn’t too late. Get your hat and wrap and 
we'll drive up in state and see about the 
settlements. I guess I ought to wear my 
top hat and frock coat for such an oc- 
casion.”’ 

“Don’t be absurd, dear; but you might 
have been a little tactful. I told him that 
Catherine was a very sweet, dear little 
girl—and she is, Dick—but that both she 
and he were far, far too young to think of 
marriage or a serious engagement. . I told 
him how often young men and girls had 

wrecked their lives by hasty marriages. I 
told him about Hollis James—you recol- 
lect? And then I told him just to put it out 
of his head and be sensible. I said ‘Put 
that nonsense out of your head’; but I 
shouldn’t have said that. After all, it’s 
very sweet nonsense, Dick.” 

“Make any impression on him?” 

“T’m afraid not much. But perhaps 
when he thinks it over he’ll see that it’s the 
wise thing to do. You know, Bobby has 
lots of sense; you’ve said so yourself.” 

“In some things he’s got a pretty level 
head, I admit, and that’s what makes this 
puppy love all the more exasperating. 
When. I was his age ——” 

“Don’t get into that habit,” Mrs. Leach 
cautioned. “But what are we to do?” 

“Do? Let it runits course. But I’ll see 
old Leach and hear what he has to say.” 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” creates 
a profound sensation 


Esmeralda, a beautiful dancing girl of un- 
known origin, was the innocent cause of a 
great outbreak in Paris in which the wild 
rabble and habitués of the underworld 
nearly destroyed the magnificent Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. She was loved by four 


notables of the period —Clopin, king of the 
beggars; Phoebus, a nobleman; Jehan, evil 
brother of the Archdeacon, and the gro- 
tesque hunchback, Quasimodo, ringer of 


the Cathedral bells. 


IN THE BALCONY 

OVERLOOKING THE 

CATHEDRAL OF 
NOTRE DAME 


It was around this novel situation that 
Victor Hugo wove the immortal classic, 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” which 
UNIVERSAL has put into a moving-pic- 
ture spectacle of extraordinary beauty and 
action—reproducing the great cathedral 
and surroundings as they existed then, re- 
enacting the stormy scenes just as described 
by Hugo. The play has created a great 
sensation in New York where it is having 
its premier showing. 
* * * 


The cast is very notable—including LON 
CHANEY as the Hunchback; PATSY 
RUTH MILLER as Esmeralda; NORMAN 
KERRY as the nobleman; ERNEST TOR- 
RANCE as Clopin; TULLY MARSHALL 
as King Louis; and KATE LESTER, 
WINIFRED BRYSON, GLADYS BROCK- 
WELL, NIGEL DEBRULIER, BRANDON 
HURST, RAYMOND HATTON, HARRY 
VAN METER, NICK DE RUIZ, EULALIE 
JENSEN, ROY LAIDLOW, W. RAY 
MYERS, WILLIAM PARKE and approx- 
imately three thousand others. 
* * * 

Keep a lookout for ‘‘ Merry Go Round.’’ 
Critics say that if you fail to see it, “you 
miss the greatest love-story ever filmed.” 
Keep watch also for ‘‘A Lady of Qual- 
ity,’’ presenting VIRGINIA VALLI with 
MILTON SILLS. The picture is from the 
great play and book by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, and was directed by Hobart 
Henley. Don't fail to see‘‘Blinky,’” HOOT 
GIBSON’S first big special production. 


* * * 


When you have seen all these, and other 
UNIVERSAL productions, you will realize 
that it is impossible to see all that is best 
in pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


Don’t forget to write me about them. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
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“TI was very careful to be nice about 
Catherine. You keep that in mind, Dick.” 


It was Sunday morning, and after the 
loss of nearly two nights’ sleep Bobby was 
down late to a lukewarm breakfast. His 
appetite, however, was unimpaired, and he 


| rose from the table quite free from the de- 


pression of spirit that the events of the 
preceding evening had brought about. He 
lit a cigarette and, strolling to the window, 
looked out on another perfect spring day, 


| a slender, graceful young figure in the 


short-sleeved white shirt, duck trousers and 
tennis shoes that he had put on as a delicate 
intimation to his mother that he had no 
churchgoing intentions. Mrs. Peters was 
in her room completing her churchgoing 
toilet, and, sauntering past the library, 
Bobby saw his father immersed in a sea of 
Sunday supplement. 

He went outdoors and stood on the porch 
for a minute or two, considering. He 
wanted to talk to someone who wasn’t a 
parent; someone likely to take a broad, un- 
prejudiced view of things; the view that 
he himself took. There was Owen. Yes, 
Owen was a good old scout and had some 
sense. He was a parent, true, but with 
only one three-year-old kid; not enough of 
a parent to hurt. He would amble over and 
buzz old Owen. 

He found his brother-in-law tinkering a 
lawn mower by the cellar steps, and after 
greeting him in a casual, offhand sort of 
way, he seat2d himself on the cellar door 
and filled his pipe. 

“Owen,” he said presently, “‘what do 
you think of me getting married?” 

If the question surprised Owen he did 
not show it. He was one of these sad-faced 
sort of chaps, smiling rarely and drawling 
in his speech. He squirted some oil on the 
thread of a bolt and tried a battered nut on 
it before he spoke. . 

“You been getting married?”’ he asked. 

“Not yet, but soon,’”’ Bobby answered. 
“At what age do you think a man ought 
to marry?” 

“‘Hand me that wrench. Thanks. .. . 
Why, at the age of discretion, I should say.” 

“Now you're talking,” said Bobby. ‘At 
the age of discretion is right. Some people 
want to look up the birth record in the 
family Bible before they’ll admit that a 
man knows what’s good for himself, and if 
the date’s later than 1902 they won’t be- 
lieve that he does. Take me, for instance. 
I’ve knocked about quite a little, and there’s 
never been anything the matter with my 
eyesight or hearing. I guess I know a thing 
or two.” 

“T guess you do,’ Owen assented. 
““Bobby Peters, beans and putty expert.” 

“Yes, I know that much; but you can’t 
make father or mother believe it, and her 
dad is the same way. This bunk about 
early marriages and want of experience! 
‘Wait until you have more experience!’ 
Wouldn’t that bump you? How are you 
going to get experience? How much ex- 
perience with married life did you have 
before you married Lynette? I’m asking 
you.” 

“T was more or less of an amateur, sure 
enough,’’ Owen admitted. 

“Sure! I guess by the time I’m forty, 
and my hair and teeth are beginning to fall 
out, they’ll conclude I’ve got experience. 
I’ve known men who waited until they 
were around thirty or forty to get married, 
and didn’t do so darned well at that. I 
may not say much, but I take notice. . . . 
Say, a couple of washers will fix that bolt 
all right.” 

“Never thought of that,’’ said Owen. 
“So you’re up against it, are you? Who’s 
the girl—Pauline Hart?” 

“Pauline nothing! That was just kid stuff. 
Where do you get that? Just because 
I rushed her a little, over a year ago! No, 
it’s Catherine Leach. Get me, Owen! She’s 
the only woman ever understood me. 
Nothing squashy. She’s got just as much 
sense as I have—a darned sight more than 


Lynette ever had. I don’t mean Ex- 
cuse me.” 
“Don’t mention it,’’ said Owen. “Ly- 


nette’s your sister and you ought to know. 
Well, I suppose the old folks are a little 
unreasonable. Maybe they think you 
ought to be earning enough to live on.” 
“There you are again! They can’t under- 
stand that Catherine and I don’t want to 
live like millionaires. Don’t you think we 
haven’t figured on expense! A little four- 
room flat will do us as well as a palace. We 
won’t keep any car at first, so there’ll be no 
need of a garage. Cathy’s some little house- 
keeper, too; and as for cooking, I’ve tasted 


September |, 


a chocolate cake she made that 
couldn’t beat.” 

““Mighty nourishing, too, chocolat 
Owen observed. ‘‘How is she on} 
Fudge makes a nice little chang 
times when you get fed up on cake! 
Well, let’s see about this, old man, 
that rattletrap will hold together yn 

He shoved the lawnmower backwy 
forward a time or two and then} 
trundling out of the way. Wiping hi 
on his overalls, he sat on the ¢} 
cellar door from Bobby and lit his nij 
pipe. 


start. You might get a fairly dece 
unfurnished flat, if you’re not pz 
about the neighborhood, for, say,} 
five dollars. I don’t know, but p) 
that. Your grocery bills might ru} 
other thirty. Laundry—but ther) 
could do her own little washing, Is) 
You could get an electric iron, yo 
and it would be fun—sort of. The 
would be gas and electric light. Vj 
dollars ought to cover the gas, ancs 
couple more for electricity if you } 
iron. Your car fare to the office—j\ 
in the seven-cent zone you could wa, 
perhaps. Well, we’ll put it at fous 
half for the two of you and be sa 
there’s milk I didn’t think of, an 
the two at eight dollars. Are you: 
track?” 
“ Highty-four-fifty.”” an 
“You won’t spend any money foij 
shows or anything of that kind} oj 
because being all in all to each oj} 
won’t need any other entertainmen| 
you’ve got the supper dishes out 
way you can sit on the sofa in thp 
little living room and hold hands ¢] 
a whale of a time. You can swite 
light, too, and be cutting down } 
bill at the same time. You wot 
these little economies after you ¢ 
oughly used to them. For instai 
don’t have to buy newspapers. 
always pick one up in the street cail 
lobby somewhere if you keep yr 
open. And you’ll cut out smo 
course.” a 
“T hadn’t thought of that,” sai¢ 
But with the spirit of self-sacrifi) 
eyes, he added, ‘‘ You bet I can, t) 
“And you can take a little lund 
town with you in your pocket. Y) 
need any clothes, either of you, 
you’ve got plenty to run you a yea) 
and Cathy—you don’t mind me cil 
Cathy, as she’s so soon to be a mi 
the family?” - | 
“‘That’s all right,’’ Bobby conae 
“Cathy won’t mind being a fevi 
behind the styles. As long as you! 
fied with her looks, what does s 
You won’t need insurance, either) 
she couldn’t live a single minute? 
you, any more than you could wit} 
Well, you’re getting a hundred, ari’ 
So that gives you a margin of | 
month for unforeseen contingencit) 
forgot! There will be your meat bi) 
the winter there will be coal an! 
tooth powder and shaving soap a! 
see de P| 
He took the pipe from his mit 
rubbed his chin musingly; but loi 
he caught Bobby’s eye regarding f 
something more than suspicion, a} 
upon showed some slight signs of ¢! 
“You’re a great kidder, aren ty' 
Bobby sarcastically. ‘Oh, Pve % 
number all right. Trouble withy 
think you’re darned smart. Lyne?* 
talking to you, and she’s gt 
under her thumb. I was going U() 
something, but you're just like t] 
them. You make mesick!” | | 
He arose in disgust. Owen tried) 
him, but he would listen to no ap? 
protestations. As he slammed the | 
he saw his brother-in-law go 
and heard him call ‘Oh, Lynette 
voice of one impatient to share al 
juicy jest. ae 
«6 ‘Oh, Min!’” the young m a 
bitterly. ‘‘Now Lynette will he 
over town. I should worry, tho S 
Boneheads! Mossbacks! They 
straight to! I thought Owen a) 
sense.”’ fi: ] 
It was discouraging, beca’ 
confident a man may be, ho 
vision, it is natural for h 
confidence and sympathy of 
him. A cold douche doesn’ 


(Continued on Pag 


’? 
iontinued from Page 78) 
the contrary, rather stimulating 
first shock; but to have the hose 
continuously, incessantly, four or 
playing from.different direc- 
jcalculated to raise goose flesh on 
he hardiest. 
urning to the house he began to 
Catherine had come out with 
oler. He felt a little hopeful in that 
eo} Mrs. Leach had always seemed to 
n hty intelligent woman. President 
, /oman’s Club and the Village Im- 
mit Society; an up-to-date sort of 
;,nd, withal, well disposed toward 
2¢2rt Walmsley Peters. She had 
-|tted him since he had been call- 
ti house, and had shown noirritating 
ny to play gooseberry. He imag- 
th she was wise to the way things 
gig, and approved. Being a sen- 
van with the best interests of her 

at heart, she naturally would ap- 


e had plenty of influence over her 
ni too, to say nothing of Catherine’s 
with both of them. Nobody could 
CO herine very long. 
w impatient to see Catherine and 
¥ sover. There was somebody with 
yh clear vision! How was it that 
9 he mental faculties seemed to set 
hlderly people so early, rendering 
in.pable of seeing an inch ahead of 
pgvectacled old noses? After all, it 
h¢roung men who did things, and 
hi em out, and all the old knew was 
vz what the youth of their genera- 
ac.ccomplished. ‘‘Out of the mouth 
— Well, that was the idea. It prob- 
at “babes and sucklings”’ in the 
debrew or Greek or whatever 
1 vrote—or was it Solomon? Any- 
eant that wisdom came from the 
's for Owen, he was just a natural- 
o(—a smart-Aleck. 
Hsame, it might be a good idea to 
t thing out rationally. Hitherto 
dnly made a rough calculation. 
hiand Catherine could discuss the 
g1 know exactly where they stood. 


=f 
t-r-r-ang!’’ went the alarm clock, 
Monday morning. ‘Uhr-r-r- 
ded Bobby, forcing open leaden 
then stretching an arm from 
ed the jangling thing and shut 
mor. For a moment or two he 
against the inclination to take 
8s more, and terminated it by a 
wscular effort that brought him 
ht with his feet on the floor. 
this regular weekday procedure. 
3|.e struggle, always the tempta- 
wiever once defeat and surrender. 
iad gone into Riley & Kemp’s he 
w once failed to catch the 7:30 into 
-‘metuality was his middle name 

ded himself on it. 

s splashing in his bath, and he 
lowing and full of the invincible 
ad come to him in such overflow- 
ve since his engagement to Cath- 
ginger that had impelled him to 
vy in his den and win out on 
ce proposition. Here was another 
i less possibilities before him, and 
st] as he buckled on his armor for 

i | 
i day—and no balmy, sunshiny 
Spring was reverting to nor- 
‘sky overcast by-dark saturated 
i as he brushed and hand- 
is hair a vicious flurry of rain 
oatted against the windowpane. 
outside work if that kept up! 
likely as not to clear off in an 
_and the rain would give 
aly an added freshness and at- 
18. In the meantime hot coffee, 
toast and ham and eggs tasted 
tet the chill in the air. Jake— 
‘looked at him anxiously as he 
he breakfast room, but his brisk 
air relieved her. It did her 
eat. She had been half 
2 would come down sad and 
g at her reproachfully or 
yes as he trifled perfunctorily 
Not that Bobby had ever 
reproachful. No, indeed! 
no doubt that he had been 
inted by her attitude toward 
cy of his, poor boy! But no; 
esentment or of melancholy 
maternal scrutiny could 
tt a splendid fellow he was! 
ne was going to make! She 
0 take this affair as a warning, 
2 when the time came, pick out 
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a nice, sweet girl for him. Perhaps this 
Catherine—she didn’t know Catherine very 
well, but she might develop in time; and if 
Bobby’s faney lasted —— 

“Well, that ought to sustain life until 
lunch,” said Bobby at last, pushing back 
his chair. “’By, mom.” 

He gave her a quick hug and a kiss. 

“Don’t forget your umbrella,’ she re- 
minded him, and followed him into the hall 
to see that he didn’t. 

Off he set. She watched him from the 
window, striding along in the face of the 
beating rain, making nothing of it, wishing 
that the gusty wind were a gale for the joy 
of facing it, forcing his way through it, as 
he meant to force his way through all ob- 
stacles to the goal of his desire. 

And, considering Catherine’s dolorous re- 
port that her mother had been even more 
unreasonable than her father, going so far 
as to say that she intended to ask Bobby to 
discontinue his visits to the house for a 
time; considering that Catherine herself 
had thought things looked pretty hopeless— 
why, Bobby’s cheerfulness this brute of a 
morning was something rather remarkable. 
But he himself had taken the jolt bravely 
and had made Catherine see that it wasn’t 
at all hopeless. He had taken pencil and 
paper from his pocket and proved to her 
that it was an absolute cinch. It was a 
pipe that Riley would boost his salary. To 
be conservative, say, twenty-five dollars for 
a start. It would only be a start too. 

“Tf I don’t get two more good raises be- 
fore the year’s out, I’I1—I’ll go jump in the 
lake and say, ‘Here goes nothing.’”’ 

“Oh, Bobby, don’t say anything so 
dreadful!”’ 

“Well, I won’t have to jump. Then 
there’s the commission on the Macrae deal, 
and other commissions to follow. Watch 
my smoke! And I’ve got the five hundred 
Aunt Abby left me tucked away in the 
Commercial, drawing interest. Why, good- 
ness goshness!”’ 

All this, and more tender recollections of 
their meeting, Bobby mulled over in his 
mind on his way to the station, and little 
recked he of the weather. Not a single, soli- 
tary reck about any old thing. When he 
got down to the office he would collect on 
that commission and salt it down in the 
Commercial. Or it might be as well to let 
it go until pay day, which would only be 
eight days to wait. 

“Of course, Mr. Riley, you understand 
that when I went to work for you at a hun- 
dred a month it was with the idea of dem- 
onstrating that I was worth something 
more than a nominal salary. I hope that 
you will think that I have succeeded.” 

That would be the way to put it. Then, 
if the folks wanted to be reasonable, all 
right. If not 

Here was the station, and the groups of 
men and women workers, city bound, in 
sodden raincoats and with dripping um- 
brellas, were huddled under the platform 


shelter awaiting the arrival of the train. 
Bobby bought his morning Trib and joined 
his own bunch—young business men all. 
He was greeted with a unanimity of wel- 
come that spoke loudly—even noisily—for 
his popularity. Nevertheless, when the 
train did come in, Bobby left this lot to 
storm the smoking car and found himself 
an empty seat in the somewhat purer at- 
mosphere of the car behind. He wasn’t 
smoking these days. He had practically 
quit. The contents of his elegant cigarette 
case would last him two days at the rate of 
one cigarette after each meal. Another 
thing, he had neglected to look through 
Sunday’s real-estate supplement and had 
that to consider as well as the morning 
crumbs. No more daydreaming for him. 
The day’s work had begun in earnest. 
Business! 

Out of the station and hotfoot across the 
bridge, a straight shoot for LaSalle and 
thence north to the office. On time to the 
dot; even a little before time. Waiting 
for the elevator was a man that he knew 
well by sight—a bulky, middle-aged man 
with a big, clean-shaven face, expensive 
clothes of striking pattern, and a diamond 
that instantly arrested attention in his 
vividly colored necktie. This individual 
favored Bobby with two or three furtively 
scrutinizing glances and, finally catching 
his eye, nodded. 

“Morning!” he said curtly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Daggett,’’ Bobby 
returned pleasantly. ‘Fine morning.” 

“If you don’t care a damn what you 
say,” growled the big man. “ You’re work- 
ing for Riley & Kemp’s, aren’t you?’ he 
asked as they entered the elevator. 
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When your ship drops anchor. in the 
harbor of your hopes will it be laden 
with golden returns from opportuni- 
ties seized and improved? On the 
course you choose and chart for it 
the results of the voyage depend. 


The opportunity is here, and you can 
put Uncle Samatthe helm today. You 
can put part of your earnings under 
his care and he will bring your treas- 
ure safely into port. 


Invest $20.50 now in a $25 United 
States Treasury Savings Certificateand 
receive $25 at the end of five years. 
Invest $82 now in a $100 Certificate 
and receive $100 at the end of five 
years. Or invest $820 now ina $1,000 
Certificate and receive $1,000 at the 
end of five years. If you need your 
money sooner your Certificate can be 
cashed at any time. 


Read the nine great advantages of Treasury 
Savings Certificates listed in the next col- 
umn. What other investment offers you 
equal earnings with equal security? 


Set sail with Uncle Sam today. Let him 
guide you past the rocks of dangerous spec- 
ulation to the port you want to reach. Ap- 
ply for as many Certificates as you can pay 
for zow. Plan to buy one or more every 
month. Fill out the coupon for descriptive 


booklet, “‘How Other People Get Ahead.’’ 
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Nine Advantages 


I. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government and 
are absolutely safe. 

Ww 
2. Mature five years from date of 
issue, but may be cashed at any 
time if you need the money. 

Ww 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 
vr 

#. Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 


5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 

9 


6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
ceptestate and inheritance taxes. 
* 
7.Cannot be called before 
maturity. 
x 


8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 

* 


9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 
month upon request. 


UNITED STATES -GOVERNMENRNT 
SAVINGS -SYSTEPM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

I. Buy them from the U. S., 
Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

2. Buy them at your Post Office. 
3. Buy them through your bank 


Nats 


Address_ - 
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Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the new booklet, “How Other 
People Get Ahead.” 


or at any Federal Reserve Bank 


or branch. City 


State 
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Carr yit home in a 


Sealright 


. Liquid Tight 
Paper Container 


“I'd stand on any 
burning deck, 
Eating ICE CREAM 

by the peck.”’ 


ICE CREAM’S 
the one SURE bet 


Ice cream is the most democratic of all des- 
setts. It fits smoothly into every occasion and 
mixes with anything or anybody! Cool, creamy, 
delicious, refreshing and healthful. Fifth Ave- 
nue loves it! Riverside Drive adores it! The 
East Side is “daffy” about it! 


Carry home enough ice cream for the whole 
family tonight from your confectioner or drug 
store. But ask them to pack it in a Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Container. So much 
easier to carry. No danger of leaking, drip- 
ping or crushing. Handiest for children, too. 


Ice cream packed in Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers keeps in better condition 
—is easily removed and looks more inviting. 
Can be served more attractively by cutting 
into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
favorite brand packed in a Sealright Con- 
tainer. All convenient sizes up to a gallon— 
half-pints, pints or quarts. Many dealers 
have it already packed for you—firm, fresh 
and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 551, Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of SEALRIGHT ‘‘Pouring-Pull”’ and 
Ordinary Flat or Common Milk Bottle Caps 


To remove ice cream, hold container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 


cream by pressing on bottom of container with | 


thumbs, and cut cream in attractive round slices. 
© S. Co. Inc. 1923 
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““Yes,”’ Bobby answered, smiling. ‘‘ They 
have that honor.” 

“Fifth!’’ boomed Mr. Daggett. To 
Bobby he said, ‘“‘Come into my office if 
you’ve got a minute or two to spare.” 

“I’m sorry, but I haven’t just now,” 
Bobby told him as the elevator stopped. 

“Sometime when you have, then—any 
old time,” said Daggett; and roughly 
shouldering his way through, left the car, 
which then shot up to the ninth and let 
Bobby out. 

“T wonder what he wants,’ Bobby 
thought; and then, as he didn’t particu- 
larly care, he dismissed Mr. Daggett from 
his mind. It was the first time the man had 
ever spoken to him, although they had fre- 
quently met in the vestibule of the build- 
ing. Always Daggett had looked at him in 
that same stealthy, appraising way. 

The Daggett Realty and Investment 
Company were Riley & Kemp’s sore spot. 
Riley & Kemp were old, established, sound, 
reliable, conservative and_ responsible; 
Daggett’s were people nobody ever heard 
of a year ago. Fly-by-nights, Riley called 
them. They did business with a brass 
band. They organized excursions with free 
refreshment, they filled the papers with bla- 
tant advertising. Heaven only knew what 
they didn’t or wouldn’t do—Riley didn’t. 
They had the nerve to rent offices that 
would have served a big bank and had 
filled them with mahogany and rosewood, 
plate glass, dictating devices and every 
known kind of graph. They went in for 
Oriental rugs and stenographers who looked 
as if they couldn’t possibly be any better 
than they should have been; whereas 
Riley’s contented themselves with decent 
quarters for the transaction of sober busi- 
ness and none but the essential appurte- 
nances. The two institutions differed as 
radically as the resplendent Mr. Daggett 
and the soberly attired, even slightly 
threadbare Mr. Riley. Notwithstanding, 
Riley could have plastered himself over 
with diamonds if his taste had run that 
way. Riley & Kemp’s were prosperous 
enough, even if Daggett’s had, by their 
own methods, cut into their clientage to a 
certain extent. 

Well, Riley didn’t show up that morning. 
No morning for an elderly man subject to 
rheumatism. Bobby was disappointed, but 
he reported his brilliant sale to Kemp and 
laid the documents on that gentleman’s 
desk. Kemp, you could see, was surprised 
and pleased. One of his sandy eyebrows 
twitched upward slightly and he grunted 
something that sounded like “‘ Very good.”’ 
Bobby wasn’t quite sure that he realized 
the magnitude of the achievement; but 
Kemp was never demonstrative, and he 
was preoccupied at the moment with an 
abstract of title that he was examining 
with care. 

But there was no pretense of indiffer- 
ence on the part of Sanson or Brodie or 
Wilkes. They were clearly astounded and 
greatly impressed, questioning Bobby ea- 
gerly and closely. Particularly Brodie, the 
glib and confident Brodie, who had fallen 
down ignominiously on that very little job. 

“How did you do it, Bobby?” 

“Easy,” replied Bobby in his airiest 
manner. “I pointed out the advantages of 
the buy, overcame the buyer’s objections 
and showed him the dotted line for his 
John Hancock.” 

“Oh, that was the way!” 

“Sure! You try it the next time. 
works like a charm.”’ 

Gosh, that did Bobby good! To put one 
over on Brodie! To see the reluctant re- 
spect in Brodie’s eyes! To know that they 
all three envied him! 

“Riley said I could get the commission 
if I put it across,’”’ he volunteered. 

It seemed too bad to rub it in on them, 
but the sensation the announcement created 


It 


| appeared to justify it. Brodie whistled. 


“Quite a piece of jack! I could have 
used that myself.” 

“Tt’s nothing in his young life though. 
He’s got a rich father and private means.” 

“Tt begins to look as if we were going to 
lunch sumptuous today—what?”’ 

“T don’t expect to, myself,’ said Bobby. 
“T’m becoming convinced that as a nation 
we eat too much. A modest glass of milk 
and a wedge of pie on the old armchair 
will be my frugal repast; but you fellows 
can go as far as you like if you want to 
spend your money that way.” 

_Kemp appeared suddenly at the door of 
his den and called Wilkes. Simultaneously 
the other men became extremely busy, and 
the stutter of Miss Rodman’s machine that 
had temporarily ceased as the lady strained 
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her by no means shell-like ears, now re- 
commenced with a phenomenal acceleration 
of speed. In a few minutes Wilkes came out, 
and he imparted to Bobby the information 
that Riley had just called up and was to be 
expected sometime during the afternoon. 
Bobby’s spirits rose higher still. There 
would be a big surprise for the old man 
when he did come. One thing, Riley wasn’t 
anything like that clam Kemp, and if he 
thought a man had done good work he 
didn’t mind saying he thought so. Just 
as frankly, perhaps even more so, he would 
point out to a man any shortcomings that 
he had detected or fancied. Funny, though, 
that Kemp hadn’t said something by this 
time. Still, this was Riley’s particular af- 
fair; and, thought Bobby, the other fel- 
lows had given him an agreeable foretaste 
of triumph. Enough to keep warm the 
inward glow. 

One thing weighed on Bobby a trifle— 
the refusal of the lunch. He felt it must 
seem niggardly and there certainly was 
excuse for a little celebration. Still, he 
had resolved to practice economy in every 
direction and he couldn’t turn over his new 
leaf too soon. Yes, he would have to give 
up being a good fellow. 

Two or three hours to Riley! Hard to 
wait, but what he was to get was worth 
waiting patiently for. Ammunition for the 
next attack. No mere anticipation of a 
substantial increase of salary to shoot at 
old Leach and the rest of them but the in- 
crease itself, plus the commission. If that 
wouldn’t break their line nothing would. 

But this wouldn’t do! Business! 

Hello, here was the sun again. Clearing 
up! And here was Kemp again! 

Kemp caught the young man’s eye as he 
looked up from the card index he was con- 
sulting. Kemp grinned; a sardonic sort of 
grin, but Bobby guessed that it was meant 
to be congratulatory and grinned back. Was 
Kemp going to call him in? Kemp wasn’t. 
He called Brodie, and Bobby went on with 
his drudgery until lunch time. As he was 
leaving the building, pieward bound, he felt 
a touch on his shoulder and looking around, 
saw that it was Daggett. 

“Going my way?” asked Daggett. 

“Tf this is it, I’m going half a block of 
it,” Bobby answered politely and agree- 
ably as always. 

“What are they paying you?” asked 
Daggett abruptly. 

Bobby looked at him a little surprised. 

“Nothing near what I’m worth; but 
that would be too much to expect, wouldn’t 
it?” he replied. He added, “Still, I’m not 
complaining.” 

“T never pay a man all he’s worth to me; 
but I’m no hog, and I pay him well,” said 
Daggett. ‘‘The more I have to pay him 
the better I like it—get me? If he makes 
me pay him five thousand a year I'll 
maybe keep him; if I have to dig up twice 
that I’m twice as well suited; and if his 
sales bring in fifteen or twenty grand I 
know I’ve got the man I want—under- 
stand me? You won’t do that the first 
year, but you’ll do well. I want a young 
man with your class. I got a bunch of 
roughnecks that are all right as far as they 
go, but not for the high-class business. 
I’m weeding out some of them and that 
gives you a chance for some real money. 
You’re on the job—I’ve noticed that; and 
one of your old customers gave me some 
dope on you, so 4 

“Tm sorry, but I’m pretty well satisfied 
where I am,” Bobby told him. ‘‘Much 
obliged to you just the same, Mr. Daggett. 
Here’s where I have to leave you.” 

“Think it over. Think it over,” said 
Daggett. “No rush. Come and see us 


anyway. 

“‘[’ll think it over, then,” said Bobby. 

He turned into the dairy-lunch room and 
religiously ordered his milk and pie. As he 
ate it he thought over Mr. Daggett’s propo- 
sition. 

“The big cheese!’’ Bobby thought. “I 
think I see myself working for that outfit! 
Fishing for more Riley & Kemp business, 
and he thinks I’m going to fall for it! Real 
money! I could get a piece of lead pipe and 
ee out and collect some of that kind any 

ays? 

On the other hand, it was to be admitted 
that it is was no insult the way Daggett 
had put it. That old customer would be 
Mrs. Gursen-Chase. It was office talk that 
she had given Daggett her Deepdene lots 
to handle, after quarreling with Riley, who 
had refused to sell them for her on a sure- 
rising market—which it was, only the 
woman couldn’t see it. He, Bobby, had 
looked after some of her Wilson Avenue 
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apartment-house business and thg, 
had taken quite a notion to hin) 
Daggett’s got her. Then, too, } 
might have heard of the Ma 
recognized the. ability of the gs 
Anyway, it wasn’t worth thinkin, 
Now for the cigarette ration! A} 
Percival, the office boy, greetec 
his return. | 
““D’ woiks has been hollering fo); 
Percival said. ‘‘He blew in abou} 
minutes ago onde gee! Sa) 
have been saying something to hj 
simmered down some now, but |} 
got to smashin’ furniture I-wuz 
ring up central and call fer d’ wag 
Bobby smiled. ‘‘D’ woiks” had 
made noisy demonstrations of joy, 
Macrae matter and had probabl: 
Sandy Kemp for his lack of enthy; 
“‘T’ll go in and see what he war 
Bobby. 
Percival caught his arm. 
“Gotta gun?” he inquired soliciy 
Bobby knocked at Mr. Riley’s 
entered. The old man was sitti 


kind of a cheerful tone, carefully n 
the overtriumphant note, he said 
afternoon, Mr. Riley. Did 
that Macrae deal through?” 

Riley made no response, but ih 
to stare. His lips were so tightly 
they bulged above and below. 4 
reddish hazel eyes and it seemed} | 
that the red had deepened in thn. 
young man began to feel vaguelly 
fortable. ei 

“T gave the check and the 
short-form contract to Mr. Kem | 
was busy at the time.” = 

Old Riley’s lips inclosed and 1i 
bitter laugh. : 

“Yes,” he snarled, “‘I have thn 
took the papers from his desk, het 
moment and then thrust them at 
if he meant to stab him. “I see 3,1 
nothing undone to make a thorol 
plete jackass of yourself. Take tha! 
at them! What price was setor 
tract—tell me?” zz 

Bobby looked at the check; 2 
at the duplicate short form, ]}) 
long, because they seemed to die 


“That’s what I’m asking,” rie 
Riley. Why? Whyz 
I’m near pri 
guage when I think of it. Why? / 


five thousand property! Oh, yl 
through all right! Put it thrig 
clinched it on the other side! Di 
trouble persuading him? Do you 
could persuade a hungry dog toy 
chunk of raw meat, you —— 
warmth, will you, Mr. Peters. 1¥ 
being abusive that time.” |. 

“But twenty-five thousand wa) 
I told him,”’ Bobby protested sh 
was the understood price. He 
when he took up the pen tom 
check and_I repeated it after} 
‘Well, I’ll take it. You said twi 

A flash of recollection came to 
he was too honest to suppress 10) 

“Or did he say twenty-five hit 
won’t swear to it, and I might |\ 
little mixed and repeated it after 
he knew it was twenty-five thoune 
Riley, he’ll certainly put it righ 
and see him—now.”” , o 

“You relieve my mind,” said Ul 
with the same bitter, sarcastic 
voice. ‘A mere clerical error, 
egret: was it? Do you i 

fo) ” 


“‘He’s a thoroughly square 
Bobby. . 2 
“‘T’m glad to have your assural; © 
Now, let me tell you: I got thie 
Mr. Macrae in a business transach, 
years ago—a perfectly fair tra 
he got sore and promised ee 
me. I’d forgotten that, but he? 
minded me of it. I called up 
oughly square man ten 
soon as I heard of your bi 
(Continued on-Pag 


sa hip. Well, he tells me politely to 
he and he holds us to our bargain. 
1 )n’t have to trouble to see him.” 
morrier than I can say,” Bobby 
F erably. But <email 

on apologize,” Riley sneered. “It 
y ult entirely in trusting babes and 
jgwith a man’s business. It is not 
yident person should do. Well, get 
o ur work.’ Moved, possibly, by 
sin at the sight of Bobby’s face, he 
faybe I can make some sort of a 


» Bobby’s beautiful castle! Its 
reing, pennoned peaks and gayly 
e)yuter walls, its stately towers and 


#: planned so lovingly, reared so 
ly n one fell moment was heaped in 
s in! Could you beat it? Just be- 
nie elation of hard-won victory— 
ti shen, mind—he had allowed his 
eo relax, and all his eloquence, all 
hiasm, all his masterly skill and 
ead gone for nothing! For worse 
ong! Yes, it came to him now 
hidepths of his treacherously be- 
nnscious: ‘Twenty-five hundred, 
y.Won’t shade it a cent, eh?” 
eiy-five hundred,’ he had an- 
fialy. “And you're getting a bar- 
{jMacrae.” Incredible stupidity! 
teit, then.” 
( had noticed Macrae’s peculiar 
s) wrote the check, but attributed 
ied scoundrel’s inward conviction 
»ys getting a bargain. 
‘came. Percival was sympa- 
» was fond of Bobby. 
1) fire you?” 
yy hook his head forbiddingly and 
n/ter tactfully withdrew to his desk 
l¢z counter. 
iénd Sanson came back from their 
toby saw by their faces that they 
ir she news. They were grinning as 
pjached him. Brodie had just 
i<ened his jocular jaw to speak 
e/t Bobby’s look and judged it well 
ind change his expression. When 
y din good health and condition 
n( an ashen countenance upon you 
ind his eyes have blazed out of 
avess as if the devil had stoked 
i /as well to be conciliatory. 
ii luck, old scout!”’ said Brodie 


ly’s likely to make a slip,”’ San- 
red 


itoat that,” said Bobby in a voice 
s)most guttural, and they let it go 


vets was very much concerned 
by. Mr. Peters. pooh-poohed 
-\ited and otherwise scouted the 
were could be anything to worry 


extent never before known, and 
shee privilege of the latchkey 
Mchsafing to his mother’s tactful 
i 9 more explicit information than 
hi been out. He only laughed at 
Wee persisted, and made his es- 
$n as might be. 
are you going, Bobby?” 

there and back to see how far 


a pat on her shoulder and a 
4 00k the sting from the imperti- 


= Xasperating, to say the least; 
@ad been ugly about it, it would 
ellifferent. He was just as sweet 
uld be, only there was a sort of 
$ his expression that the mother 
®1oticed before. 
m think it can have anything to 
\jatherine Leach either,” Mrs. 
® her husband for the twentieth 
Was just as cheerful as possible 
‘ted for town on Monday morn- 
hen he came back—well, you 
he looked. It was something 
died to him that day.” 

ea this afternoon,” said Mr. 
le agrees with me that it’s not 
Oht of now. He’s going to send 

college—Madison. Her moth- 

her outfit ready now. I under- 
rl’s quite willing to go.” 
ise how she can be!” said Mrs. 
‘itfully. “Well, I’m glad. She 
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must be a shallow little thing. Poor Bobby! 
I expect it’s that, then.” 


At the office, too, everybody noticed the 
change in Bobby. For one thing, he worked 
like a nailer, without any of the breathing 
spaces of friendly and social converse that 
he had hitherto allowed himself. He was 
pleasantly chilly in his intercourse with his 
colleagues; politely reserved. Only with 
the clients did he at all unbend. The odd 
thing was that along toward lunch time he 
seemed to work with one eye on the clock 
and was off and out of the office at the in- 
stant of the hour. If there was a descend- 
ing elevator he waited for it; if not, he took 
the stairs at top speed and, when he 


reached the street, set out at a pace that | 


marked him for a man whose time was 


valuable. On the other hand, he seemed to | 
be in no equal hurry to get back. At all | 


events, he was consistently late. 

On the Tuesday after the fateful Mon- 
‘day he mustered courage to knock unin- 
vited at Riley’s door and ask him if there 
was anything new in the Macrae matter. 
Riley looked at him rather less severely 
than before and said gruffly but not so 
raspingly that there was some prospect of 
a compromise settlement. 

“T’m busy,” he added. 

“T'll be glad to know if you make it, sir,” 
said Bobby, and as Riley merely nodded 
he withdrew a little, but a very little, re- 
lieved in his mind. 

On Saturday morning Mrs. Peters, look- 
ing out of the window as usual on her son’s 
departure, noticed that he was carrying his 
suitcase. She rather wondered what partic- 
ular function was going to require evening 
things and was naturally hurt that Bobby 
had not told her. It meant that he would 
not be home until the last train, and if she 
had not happened to look out at that mo- 
ment she would have been worrying about 
him all evening—as he must have known. 
That wasn’t like Bobby. 

She ran upstairs to Bobby’s room and 
opened his clothes closet. Yes, his dinner 
suit was gone. She sighed and, returning 
to the breakfast room, told Mr. Peters 
about it. Mr. Peters told her not to worry. 

“Tt seems almost as if we had lost our 
boy,” she said brokenly; and then she cried 
a little, because it’s rather tough on a 
mother to feel that her one and only son is 
becoming estranged. 

She cheered up a little after a while, 
apparently; enough to get into her very 
prettiest and put on white gloves; and after 
Mr. Peters had departed for his golf she 
drove her electric over to Mrs. Leach’s. 
She hadn’t seen Mrs. Leach for an age and 
they had a nice little visit; not at all a 
formal call, for she must have stayed nearly 
a couple of hours. Catherine was not at 
home, but at her cousin’s in Hyde Park. 
Her mother expected her almost any 
minute, but Mrs. Peters didn’t stay, think- 
ing that the meeting might be a little em- 
barrassing. 

Oh, of course, they talked about that. 
Mrs. Leach was very lovely and said some 
nice things about Bobby; but at their age 
it was rather ridiculous, wasn’t it? 

“Tf they were both older and Bobby in a 
position to support a wife—it’s best to 
speak quite frankly, isn’t it, dear Mrs. 
Peters?—why, then, I can sincerely say 
that of all the young men I know there is 
none I should prefer to that dear boy of 
yours.” 

As for Catherine, she, Mrs. Leach, was 
happy to say that she had her daughter’s 
entire confidence. She had reasoned with 
Catherine, and Catherine had been ame- 
nable to reason; but she didn’t forbid her 


to correspond with Bobby, because, in the 
first place, they would correspond with or 
without permission; and in the second 
place, it was far easier for young people to 
quarrel by letter than in any other way. 

“A mighty smart woman,” commented 
Mr. Peters when, after dinner, his wife told 
him all this. ‘And now I’ll give you a little 
piece of news,” he went on with a wide 
smile. ‘Old Jim Riley and Donald Macrae 
were playing a foursome at Deepdene this 
afternoon. You don’t know Macrae, of 
course. Well, Riley told me what was the 
matter with Bobby.” 

Mr. Peters made a rather long story of 
the Macrae deal and then continued: 

“At first Macrae made Riley believe that 
he was going to hold him to the bargain. 
There was some old score between the two 
of them, and Mac’s a dry kidder, so he 
rubbed it into Bobby’s boss for a day or 
two and then made him buy an expensive 
lunch before he tore up the old check and 
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toothbrush a 
long handle 
nN  ? 


The only Shaving Stick 
with a real handle/ 


Wie: articles that need to be firmly held have a place 
for the hand to grasp them. Shaving sticks lacked this 
—until the new Williams’ Doublecap arrived. 


Doublecap gives you generous parking space for all your 
fingers all the time. Your fingers never touch the soap. 


Because of the greater ease of manipula- 
tion with this full-hand hold, Doublecap 
gives you the quickest shave of any stick ever 
made. Its non-corrosive metal case will last 
indefinitely. You can insert a Re-Load stick 
ina few seconds without the slightest muss or 
bother. No waste—you use all the soap. 


Inits rich, heavy lather and pleasantly bene- 
ficial effect on the skin Doublecap is exactly 
like all other forms of Williams’. Each and 
every one gives you the famous Williams’ 
shave which so many other manufacturers 
have tried toimitate but have never succeeded 
in duplicating. 


A “working model” of this new Double- 
cap containing enough soap to last you several 
weeks sent free. See offer below. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Can. 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


This ““Working Model’’ of 
Doublecap FREE! 


This new stick 
is made by the 
makers of the fa- 
mous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick 
and Williams’ 
Shaving Cream 
with the Hinged 
Cap. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 69. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me the free “working model” of 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick as advertised. 


Here’s a little “working 
model’’ of Doublecap. It’s 
not a toy but a stick you 
can use. Contains enough 
soap to let you test 
Williams’ thoroughly. 
Your name and address on 
a post card will bring you 
this stick free. Or use the 
coupon opposite, 


Name— 


Street 


City 
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by a Yale padlock 


Get a good sturdy padlock for your 
garage door, your cellar door or your 
tool cabinet. When a sneak-thief sees 
the name YALE, he knows what he’s 


up against. 


Other padlocks may resemble Yale 
at first glance, but they’re not marked 
YALE. That name is the distinguishing 
mark of a superior product. 


The fit of the key, the generations 
of useful service, the absolute certain- 
ty of ready action and the enduring 
protection of the Yale pin-tumbler 
padlock are known to discriminating 
buyers everywhere—and there are 
other Yale padlocks, in style and price, 
for every padlock need. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Yale padlock display board. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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wrote another for twenty-five thousand. 
‘Your son is to get a rake-off on that,’ Riley 
tells me. Not a bad piece of work, for a 
kid, eh?” 

“ec But ” 

“Don’t interrupt. Macrae said that 
Bobby was one crackajack salesman. He 
says he never had a man come to him on 
any proposition who was better posted at 
every point or put up a better talk. He 
said he was sold at the twenty-five thou- 
sand figure in less than fifteen minutes, and 
he had made up his mind before then that 
he wouldn’t touch the deal. Then—just 
kidding—he said ‘Twenty-five hundred,’ 
and when poor Bobby repeated it, he wrote 
the check for that amount, taking a chance 
to make Riley sweat. We all had lots of fun 
over it. Macrae said that Bobby could 
have a corking good job with him any time 
he wanted it, and Riley says, ‘I don’t think 
you'll get him, Mac. I need him myself.’ 
What do you think of that, woman?” 

Mr. Peters beamed with pride. 

“But you haven’t told me yet what has 
been making Bobby act i 

“Woman, you don’t give me a chance 
with your interruptions. Riley, being made 
to sweat himself, naturally made Bobby 
sweat. He thought it would be good for the 
boy, anyway, in case he might get a swelled 
head, so he let Bobby think the firm had 
got to take its loss. No wonder the kid has 
been acting, as you call it; but it’s had 
nothing to do with little Catherine, as I 
told you. Now wait! 

“‘Here’s the funny thing: Riley told me 
this privately. Bobby came into his room 
this morning and wanted to know if he had 
settled with Macrae yet. Riley owned up 
that a settlement had been made. ‘How 
much did it cost?’ Bobby asks. Riley 
wanted to know why, and what do you 
think Bobby told him? He said he wanted 
to know, because he expected to pay it back 
and that as he would be about a hundred 
years doing it on the salary he was getting, 
he wanted two hundred dollars a month 
and another whack at the big stuff on 
commission. He said he knew where he 
could do better than that for a time, but he 
hated to make a change and would sooner 
stay on and make good where he was. 
Mind you, he didn’t know anything about 
the settlement except that there had been 
one! 

“Riley told him he would think it over 
and give him an answer on Monday morn- 
ing. He tells me that he intends to give our 
son what he asks for and see how it works 
out. You see, my dear ? 

Owen had come hastily into the room, 
gloved and overcoated, and with something 
in his manner that made Mrs. Peters at 
once cry out her fear for the baby or Ly- 
nette. 

“No,” replied Owen, ‘‘it’s not the kid 
and it’s not Lynette. Calm yourself, 
mother—it’s only Bobby, and he’s quite 
well and happy. I suppose he would say 
this is the happiest day of his life. Haven’t 
heard anything?” 

They had heard nothing, and for heav- 
en’s sake —— 

“It’s like this, good people,”’ said Owen. 
“‘T was at the office at a conference most of 
the afternoon, and on my way to the station 
after it was over I met a man I used to 
know. He’s with a furniture house on the 
West Side. Well, I won’t go into details; 
but the sum of it is he told me that our 
Bobby and a girl have been buying furni- 
ture and household implements at his store 
the last two or three days, and having it de- 
livered to an apartment house in Wilson 
Avenue. Now keep calm! Bobby—I sup- 
pose Lynette told you—was talking to me 
on Sunday morning about getting married, 
and when I heard this news I had a hunch, 
and I nipped into a taxi and broke into the 
city hall by the kindness of a political 
friend. Keep calm now, please! Well, sure 
enough, there it was! License to Robert 
Walmsley Peters and Catherine Charlotte 
Leach—marriage license!”’ 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Peters in an agonized 
tone. “My dear boy! My dear boy!” 


: 
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Mr. Peters started from his , 
face crimson, but Owen held y | 
and he subsided into his seat, 
“Do wait and let me finish 
begged. “‘You won’t get anyy: 
throwing fits. 
“I got the address,” Owen qj 
‘“fand drove over to Wilson Aveny 
room apartment—locked. Jani 
Found the address of the own! 
Gursen-Chase, on Lake Shore Dry; 


Romantic 
Couldn’t get anything out of her 
bet she knows all about it. Wi 
and the question is, what are y 
do about it?” ‘ 

In the blank silence that follo 
Peters muttered that it wasn’t le 
girl was under age. pet 

“Just of age, according to the 
said Owen. “No, I guess you'll” 
to make the best of it. It may noi 
so badly after all. I’ll say that B 
been showing some activity, the 
some resource. For one thing, | 
oy where I can get him a mo 
jo nas j | 

“He’s attended to that little di 
self,” said Mr. Peters shortly, b 
out an inward sense of satisfac 
hundred a month and co 
sales. Riley told me today. E 
for it and he’s got it. He coulk 

Owen whistled. 4 

“Good for the boy!” he said g¢ 
“Now look here, folks! Of cour) 
body but us must have seen their} 
the list of licenses in the papers 
vise a 

“Well, everybody hasn’t,” a vii 
rupted from the doorway. “It 3 
out of the papers. I attended to a 
detail myself too.”’ 

“Bobby!” cried Mrs. Peters, « 
herself at him. 

And not only Bobby but Cathi 
prettiest, most pathetic and appeii 
ture of blushing and trembling | 
that ever won two hostile hearts ‘ja 
imploring glance. Score a triump) 
Cathy, for, turning to her, Mrs. I 
so instantly melted that she hadija 
the small figure to her maternal |5 
fore Mr. Peters had taken two sp 
the identical set purpose. Ai 
breathless, half laughing, half an 
was at last released, and after3 
hand had suffered in the grips of E 
and brother-in-law, wasn’t shea b} 
little bride? | 

Not at all! 

Listen to Bobby. He is talkin} 

“We did intend to get marrie 
weakened. Maybe we weakened ft 
last moment, but we didn’t own vt 
other that we had until pretty n¢’ 
Bobby paused and colored a life 
looked at his father and mother. { 
Cathy had been feeling a little} 
her folks, and how they’d take it} 
ning off that way—and I—well,)! 
sort of—anyway, we thought we’ 
people another chance to be ser 
consent to our engagement.” 

“Holding a club behind your bik, 
gested Mr. Peters. 

“That’s right, too, dad,” Bib 
mitted with a grin. “But there a 
to it than that, so we coneludec) 
furniture could be stored for a W! 
fixed that and 2 

The doorbell rang and he te 
erine’s hand. 

“Come on, Cathy.” 

‘Where are you going, dears?’! 
Mrs. Peters. } 

“That’s Cathy’s father and ™ 
the door,” Bobby explained. | 
concluded to let us get engaged, 
going to talk it over with you. 
we’d go on ahead.” nye 

He looked at Owen with a smul 
gether forgiving. ne 

‘‘So we’re going into the next rf 
on the sofa and hold hands an) 
whale of a time.” 
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: each of these circles is a photograph of 


WHITE PAINT 


(\DINARY FLAT FINISH WHITE PAINT 


| The above photographs were taken through 
a microscope—each paint surface being photo- 
graphed under the same conditions and magnified 


to the same degree. They show clearly why the 


ORDINARY EGG-SHELL FINISH WHITE PAINT 
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BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


surface of ordinary flat finish white paints soils 
so easily. It is actually rough, uneven, porous. 
The smooth finish of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt 
and can be washed like tile. 


l 


tnishing difference shows 
veled Sunlight is now be- 
«for interiors everywhere 
i 


4 you see it on walls and wood- 
ia asit really lookswhen you 
s-up’’ through the microscope— 
sche convincing proof of why 
pagent actually resists the dirt 

tary flat finish paints collect! 
gpvent produces a surface so 
1: the finest particles of dirt or 
«sink in. A surface that can be 


J 


‘asily as you would wash white 


ler this paint is being used so 
\today ! 

1; throughout the country it 
i? woodwork that can be kept 
i fresh and clean as if newly 
means bathroom and kitchen 
Whable as tile itself. 

18s and industrial interiors—in 


HOME 
Barreled Sunlight is ideal 
for woodwork 


public buildings of every type—it means 
cleaner surfaces, more light, and less re- 
painting. It costs no more than ordinary 
interior whites. 

Barreled Sunlight produces a lustrous 
finish without the glare of enamel—is 
easier to apply than enamel, costs less— 
and requires fewer coats. (A single coat of 
Barreled Sunlight is generally sufficient to 
cover Over any previously painted surface.) 

Made by our exclusive Rice Process, it 
is guaranteed to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions. 

Barreled Sunlight is easy to apply. It 
flows freely without a brush mark. Where 
white is not desired, it can be readily tinted 
just the color you want. Comes ready 
mixed in cans from half-pint to five-gallon 
size—barrels and half-barrels. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I.. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. St. John, N. B. 

Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. Winnipeg,Man.—121 Charlotte St. 
Distributors in all Principal cities of the U. S. A. 
Dealers everywhere 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


ORDINARY ENAMEL BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


The upper part of the blackboard on the 
left was painted with a single coat of ordi- 
nary enamel—the one on the right with a 
single coat of Barreled Sunlight. Note the 
remarkable covering power of Barreled 
Sunlight. 


e “Save the surface and 
you save all “Avsiny 


Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology. 

Barreled Sunlight 
used throughout 
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Home of “Life Savers” — 
showing use of Barreled 
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EUROPE 


ie you are going to Europe this year 
give your trip the widest possible 
variety and interest. Make your plans 
now to spend the hot days of Septem- 
ber in comfort at sea, see Europe in 
the pleasant coolness of early Autumn, 
return during the brisk Fall days when 
the sea winds bring a magic touch of 
invigoration—you’ll find yourself re- 
newed, fit for anything the year may 
bring. Send in the information blank 
below and learn about the great fleet 
of American ships which are operated 
by the United States Lines in four 
services to Europe. 


The great Leviathan, the World’s 
Champion Ship, fastest, largest, finest, 
plies every three weeks between New 
York, Southampton and Cherbourg. 
Three other first class ships sail to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Next sailings are: 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 27 
Leviathan Sept.29 Oct. 20 
Geo.Washington Oct. 6 Nov.13 
Pres. Roosevelt Oct. 23 Nov.24 


In addition there are five excellent 
ships in the cabin service to London, 
and three in the cabin service to Bremen, 
including the America, largest cabin 
ship in the world. 


Send the blank today and learn 
about your ships to Europe. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section P2476 U.S. _Wash., D. C. 


gE A OR tA a 1) ee 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a 
trip to Europe(),to the OrientO, to South AmericaU. 


My Name 


Address 


For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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And it was. For months of high-pressure 
work there was not the sign of an error; 
for months every piece of steel as it came to 
the field dropped into its place as slick as a 
greased pig’s tail. 

And Brownie Burns got fired. 

Don Merced’s voice was a little thick and 
his eye a bit glisteny when he broke the bad 
news to Brownie. : 

“Chief says I got to let you go account 
of that mess at the new structural mill, 
Brownie,” said Don. ‘‘I’d never have done 
it myself, Brownie, although that was a 
bad one. You’re too good a kid to let out. 
But the chief promised to tie it onto the 
next man that made a survey mistake. 
Think I could ’a’ talked him out of it at 
that. Itried. But it seems that just when 
we got the bull points and torches going 
good the general supe comes ambling along 
with Sleeman and sees the works. He goes 
straight up, and when he comes down he’s 
headed toward the chief’s office. So off 
goes your head, Brownie—and if you can 
make any use of a recommendation from 
me say the word. We all make bulls. So 
long and good luck.” 
| Witness the indignation meeting then 
| when a howling sleet storm drives the boys 
off the job the day of Brownie’s demise. 
Righteous anger is rampant in the little 
‘field shanty. Brownie Burns has been 
fired—Brownie who not three months ago 
had been given a transit after five years of 
steady plugging from rodman up—Brownie 
the sturdy—Brownie the best beloved— 
Brownie the steady. Nothing brilliant 
about him like Josh; nothing speedy about 
him like Aman; but careful, and absolutely 
dependable—and fearless. Who saved the 
level that time Dcggy Bight’s men let 
the big girder get away from them? And 
the time they wanted a sight cn the very top 
of Number Four’s top rigging, when they 
thought she was starting to lean toward the 
river after the big gas explosion? Who 
hung a plumb bob steadily, leaning against 
the wind on aten-inch I beam up aloft there 
in the fumes? 


Something darn funny about those 
finishing-shed foundation bolts. Some- 
thing darn funny about these survey errors 
of late. Under the rush of work was any- 
one failing to check? No! in a roaring 
chorus. Not a man there who would leave 
one job before it was properly checked to 
that old red hair to go to the next piece of 
work; not even if the chief himself were 
hollerin’ his head off. Let the mixer boss 
wait twenty minutes. While the founda- 
tion bolts are being checked and until a 
corps can get over to level and line the big 
power engine’s base plate, let the outside 
machinists sit and swap lies; they are good 
at that. Sure, there’s the devil to pay for 
delays like these; but better a good raw- 
hiding from the chief than to hurt the rep 
of the corps and cast a reflection on the 
honorable business of engineering by mak- 
ing a survey error. 

Fat Tim was declaring himself: 

“Sumpin damn funny. Brownie told 
me he checked that line of bolts back to 
both base lines before he left the job. 
Showed me his field book toprove it. But 
I’ve noticed something about these survey 
bulls. Wouldn’t think anything about it 
if it only happened once; but it’s happened 
every time. They all show up on jobs that’s 
stood overnight. Set bolts one evening— 
pour concrete next morning—night in be- 
tween—sumpin damn funny!” 

Noises in the jammed little survey office 
suddenly stopped. Steel tapes ceased being 
polished. Blue prints ceased rustling in 
and out of their roughly carpentered file 
drawers. Pencils ceased scratching in field 
books. Pipes ceased being puffed. No one 
spoke for a space. 

“Sumpin damn funny,” repeated Tim. 

Long Josh Daley looked up from the 
transit whose soft luster was gleaming im- 
maculate under his square of chamois. He 
laid his corncob down on the unplaned table 
before him and enveloped his shining in- 
strument in a cloud of smoke. 

7 ic. what do you mean by that?” asked 
osh. 

“Sleeman,” said Tim; and again the lit- 
tle office was quiet. Again it was Long 
Josh Daley who broke the silence. 

_ “Aw, hell!’ was all he said; and he spat 
in a sawdust-filled box, picked up his pipe 
and turned to his transit again. 

“All right!” burst out Tim. ‘“You’re 
next! Hear me chirp? First Brownie 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


makes that little bull at the iron foundry, 
then Aman falls down at the machine-shop 
extension. Then the chief says the next 
man gets canned. Brownie comes through 
with a mess and the boss snitzes his ears. 
It’s moving up. You’re next, Josh. Mind 
my word!” 

“When my stuff goes wrong I’ll know 
there’s something crooked afoot.”’ Josh said 
it without a trace of conceit, simply stat- 


ing a fact. “I check till a mistake is a 
mathematical impossibility. I can’t be 
wrong.” 


4 

hat good’s it gonna do you to know 
you were mathematically right after you’re 
fired?” Fat Tim came back. ‘‘Sleeman’s 
a slick one—hear me chirp?” 

The silence in which these two had been 
talking came to a sudden end. The rude 
little field headquarters roared, incredulity 
and relief sounding in the laughter. 

“Yes!’’ shouted someone. ‘Listen to 
the pot calling the kettle pot-bellied!’’ 
And the tar-papered sides of the crowded 
shanty shook. 

Ridiculous, sure enough. There sat Tim 
on an empty rivet keg, luxuriously wedged 
back into a corner, cigarette butts and a 
seattering of makin’s tobacco ringing him 
round, nursing a mighty girth in interlaced 
fingers, watching the rest of the party work 
and calling fat people hard names... 

“Go sit on a wasp,” Long Josh told him 
when the flood of raillery subsided at last. 
“‘Sleeman’s a polecat, and he doesn’t like 
Don ever since Don chased his mud slingers 
off the foundation work; but he wouldn’t 
do that. He wouldn’t dare. He’s a slick 
one, even if you do say it as shouldn’t, Tim. 
Too slick; too wise to try to pull anything 
like that. Listen, gang! From now on 
every man of us triple checks. Mighty 
hard on Brownie, that bump; but the chief 
had to do it. I’ll bet money it marks an 
end of survey mistakes.” 


Perhaps this story would have been more 
fitly entitled Fat Tim Cleans House, for he 
did. But that would have given you, right off 
the bat, a wrong impression of Tim. For 
Tim couldn’t scrap, not a mark’s worth. But 
he certainly could make a transit theod- 
olite speak its piece. He could shoot 
Polaris to within fifteen seconds every 
crack of the box. 

Tim Mulligan’s real name was John— 
Jawn, properly, to rime with Shawn, that 
other 100 per cent Celtic handle. Jawn 
Mulligan, ochone! 

And he couldn’t fight! 

Tim, then, if you must know it, wasshort 
for Timid—disgrace his mates had put on 
him back in high-school days after they had 
found it impossible, by any means whatso- 
ever, to persuade or coerce Fat Tim to plug 
up a desperate hole at guard with the two 
hundred and forty-odd quaking pounds of 
him. Timid Mulligan! Imagine that if 
you can! But, lucky for John, the abbre- 
viation of that wretched sobriquet fitted 
his surname to perfection; and so Tim 
Mulligan it was, the shame of it known to 
but few, the nicknamers foiled, having be- 
stowed on the object of their contumely as 
fighting an epithet as they could have ar- 
rived at with a twelvemonth of study. For 
who has ever thought of any Tim as timid? 
A warrior’s name is Tim. Timothy. Timo- 
theus. Fearing God, it means; and they 
who rightly fear God fear nothing else. 

But whether the true significance of his 
nickname was ever to become known at 
Conemaugh Coke and Iron or not, Tim’s 
reputation for courage had reached in that 
institution the same low estate it had oc- 
cupied at Ovenville High. For Tim, in a 
moment of stress, had deserted his level— 
and worse. 

You’d not think the job of an instru- 
ment man a dangerous one; but then like 
as not you’ve only seen the county sur- 
veyors at work. The chances are that 
you’ve never observed a steel-plant party 
earning its keep. Ordinarily your instru- 
ment man has the whole out of doors about 
him. Plenty of chance to see danger should 
danger impend, and plenty of space for a leap 
into clear should danger arrive. Not very 
likely that there will be any such leaping 
to do; but if there is, you can make this 
safe little bet—that the instrument jumps 
with the man. It’s a rule of the game. 

In a steel plant’s maze of mills and crane 
runways and tracks, every instrument set 
up is more or less of a hazard. Hot pots, 
slopping their devil soup over, lumber past 
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Ww Transformers raise the voltage from 
fang station to a high pressure to drive the 
suient hundreds of miles over small wires. 


Electricity—the Great Progressive Im- 
pulse—is not nearly so mysterious in 
manufacture and distribution as you may 
have thought. 


ir mission Lines consisting of wires and 
i . . 

jp ting towers and insulators conduct the 
lo 1€ zones where it is to be used. 


No one knows just what it is; but we do 
know how to make and use it safely and 
economically and conveniently; for the 
Re development of apparatus and methods for 
a. these purposes has been the business of 
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pian] Wn hit Al Westinghouse for over forty years. 


b-tations reduce the voltage to a pres- 
iient for distribution to homes and 
ad, when desirable, change the a/ter- 
irect current for operating street cars, 
Tr purposes. 
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tipution Systems consisting of a net- 
W:s and small distributing transformers 
»{t poles, bring the current into our 
ff 2s and factories ready for direct use 
hit and power. 
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What a sue 
broker thinks 


about shirts 


“I’m not exactly ambitious to 
be a fashion-plate,” said Robert 
Judson; “but I do like to feel 
properly dressed. 

“T can’t give much time or 
thought to selecting my shirts. 
That’s why I always look for the 
Emery label. When I see that, 
I’m sure of getting new, correct 
style, generous fit, custom refine- 
ment of finish, worth-while fabric 
—inaword,thorough satisfaction. 

“Why, it’s merely a matter of 
choosing my right size and the 
most becoming color. 

rf 

Emery Shirts give me every- 
thing that the best custom-made 
shirts could—and at much lower 
prices.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 

Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets( buttoning above the cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 

Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 

buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. 

And many other refinements of finish. 
Emery shirts are sold at better class 
shops — $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neckband size, 
sleeve length and color preferences. 
W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers 

of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued frém Page 88) 
lived in Fat Tim’s well-sheathed muscles. 
Tim jumped. If you can vision the flying 
leap of a grasshopper weighing two hun- 
dred and forty-four pounds you can vision 
the startling abruptness of Tim’s get-away. 

It was young Brownie Burns, the rod- 
man, who flashed in, snatched the level and 
jumped clear of the recoil upkick of the 
fallen girder by a scant foot. 

Mr. Bill Bight, the steel pusher, shot 
down into the valve cellar via a hand line. 

“Anyone hurt?” 

Apprehension had smothered that bull 
roar down to a mouse squeak. And, in- 
spired by that wee small voice, Fat Tim 
decided that here the chance offered to 


| bolster up his own sorry part in the inci- 


dent by bearding a roughneck right in his 
lair while the bearding was good. And so 
Tim completed the downfall of whatever 
part of his reputation for courage might 
have otherwise survived. 

“Hey, Doggy,’ Tim blustered, “don’t 
them snakes of yours know enough to put 
a stick of wood between your chains and a 
piece of fresh-painted steel? What you 
tryin’ to do—get somebody killed? Next 
time them hobos of yours drop three or 
four tons o’ steel into a corps I’m levelin’ 
for I’m gonna mount the deck o’ that 
traveler and bear down on somebody! 
Hear me chirp?” 

But Mr. Bight’s anxious eye had seen no 
pitiful figure laid out flat, and that was all 
Mr. Bight gave two whoops in Tophet 
about. The mouse squeak went out of his 
throat as the pallor left his weather-burned 
face, and the daddy of all Minotaurs came 
bellowing back onto the job again. 

“‘ Aw, go take a flyin’ kiss at Santy Claus, 
Poddo!’”’ he advised Tim _ irreverently. 
“‘Watchu think you’re staking out here, a 
red-necktie shop? You’re on a job o’ work. 
You’re supposed to set up between show- 
ers; and when we rain a little steel down 
out o’ schedule, you engineers is supposed 
to duck—like this.” 

He hooked a foot back of Tim’s ankle 
and poked a broad bunch of knuckles into 


.that part of Tim which stuck out the 


farthest toward him. And it, together with 
that part of Tim which stuck out the farth- 
est away from Mr. Bight, went down with 
a rush. Great was the fall thereof; not 
only of those protuberances front and back 
which have already been mentioned. Great 
was the fall of all of Tim, who bulged far 
in every direction. A box of fire-clay mor- 
tar from which the masons were grouting 
up the valve seats as the engineers leveled 
them was directly back of Tim when the 
steel pusher pushed; and a tidal wave of 
slimy gray rose over the edge of the mixing 
box, and starting from a center of disturb- 
ance marked by the seat of Fat Tim’s 
trousers, swept out toward the four points 
of the compass. 

“Bear down in that for a while!”’ was 
Mr. Bight’s friendly advice. 

Halfway up his hand line, laughter 
sapped the strength from his muscles and 
he stopped and hung helpless a while. 
Then taking a huge breath and holding it, 
he hauled himself up hand over hand the 
rest of the way, and wriggled out of sight 
between the uncovered floor beams over- 
head. 

Perhaps you can vision Fat Tim in grass- 
hopper flight; but by no stretch of the 
imagination can you picture him following 
Doggy Bight up a hand line. Still, by a 
more circuitous way, the road to the trav- 
eler’s deck was open to Tim. But he did 
not take it. And so, from the chief to the 
last bohunk on construction, the knowl- 
edge spread that Tim Mulligan hadn’t the 
guts to fit out a tomtit. Fat Tim had de- 
serted his level; and immeasurably more 
disgraceful in the eye of the layman, Fat 
Tim had failed to wipe out insult and 
ridicule by the simple process of taking an 
honorable body beating from an obvi- 
ously better man. 

Transit virumque ecano, as Joe Boccaccio 
would say. Joe wrote that Vergil’s Atneid 
thing, didn’t he? Classical stuff we’re put- 
ting over, at any rate. Freely translated, it 
means three mile-high whoops and a back 
handspring for the transit theodolite and 
the man behind it. I give you the engineer! 
The engineer, whom the layman sees as a 
fellow in high laced boots and flannel shirt, 
dimensioning the earth with his little nine- 
inch line of sight on its three-legged stool. He 
well represents the engineer, this laddie- 
buck back of the gun; for he’s out in the 
field, in front of the press, pioneering. But 
put you a real engineer down anywhere, 
clap a green eye shield on his brow and jam 
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him in back of a board and a blank square 
of rough sheet in the stuffiest drafting 
room in Manhattan, and if he’s the goods 
he’s out ahead, tramping new country; 
he’s out ahead, smoothing the bumps on 
the road that his fellow critter must travel, 
making the going a bit less rough for the 
world and his wife and the kids. An in- 
finite job is before him. His frontier is the 
last of the visible stars. He goes from 
there. That uttermost star, he assumes, 
was hung out there at the edge of the abyss 
as a challenge to him; a challenge which 
he accepts by sailing into each present job 
of work hell-bent, as though in fear that 
that far star will cease beckoning him if he 
fails to close up the task in hand on 
schedule. 

We uncover a solid porphyry dome to the 
man behind the surveyor’s gun—to all men 
behind it. To Old Man Grabjack with his 
clinking sinews of war, and to Ivan Pu- 
putzska with crowbar and sinews of meat; 
to the lanky lad humped over his T-square 
and vile-smelling unlighted pipe, and to 
tough little Rocco, the wop water boy who 
comes staggering wp with buckets a-slop 
and dippers a-clank when glistening Cuffy, 
churning his long drill, wails, ‘Boy! Oh- 
h-h-h, boy! Aquafris! Waterme! Water 
me like a mule!” 

But many a typewriter groomed to epic 
performance bringeth forth doggerel; so 
you'll find this little platen hitched to no 
star. No, sir! Right up to the end you'll 
find us sticking to Fat Tim Mulligan, late 
of Conemaugh Coke and Iron, the least 
heroic of instrument men. 


Fat Tim tramped the feet of his tripod 
deeply into the ground. A rail butt, cross- 
marked on the end with a cold chisel and 
concreted solidly in place, lay directly 
under his transit. Tim slid his shift plate 
until the point of his plumb bob hung over 
the cross on the rail, and leveled his instru- 
ment roughly. 

“Hey, kid, think I’m an owl or a tom- 
eat? Hold that torch down closer here till 
I get her right on the dot.” 

Fat Tim was importance itself. Fat 
Tim was making ready to take a shot at 
Polaris. By the light of the chainman’s 
torch Fat Tim hung his bob exactly over 
the cross in the end of the rail, tightened 
his level screws, moved about till his bulk 
shielded the bob string from a light wind 
that blew, and examined the bob point 
minutely again. Good! Tim swung his 
gun eight degrees east of the false north to 
which his needle declined at Ovenville, 
Pennsylvania, and tilted his tube up forty- 
sixteen as close as he could, which is Oven- 
ville’s latitude. Whether Einstein says 
light is bent or not, that tiny nine-inch line 
of sight in Fat Tim’s transit, produced to a 
length of some sixty or more light years, 
would now pass somewhere close to the 
polestar’s twinkling beacon. 

The night was quiet and moonless and 
black. Winter’s bright candles shimmered 
and dimmed on the inside curve of the in- 
finite sphere. Off to Tim Mulligan’s right 
the Bessemer blazed and hissed, reddening 
the night for miles when the vessels flamed 
at midblow. Off to Tim’s left a line of 
blast furnaces bulked Cyclopean, lighting 
their stoves’ terrific cylinders now and 
again with the glow of long runners flooded 
with swift-flowing iron. Up ahead of Tim 
the old slab mill clashed and snarled, 
smashing its big yellow ingots down. Back 
of Tim stretched stillness where no build- 
ings loomed in the dark, but where holes 
went down and new forms awaited the day, 
when the construction gangs would swarm 
back on the new structural-mill job to fill 
up the empty boxes with concrete. 

But Tim saw no glare of metallurgical 
fire, and heard no brute roaring of mills, 
and felt no thrill that he was a part of the 
great, sleeping, deserted construction job 
behind him, that would spring into chaotic 
life in the morning. Fat Tim was facing 
the stars. 

Fat Tim was shooting Polaris. The chief 
wanted a true meridian through the new 
job; a true north-and-south line to run 
through the plant; a base line to check all 
other base lines against; an absolute some- 
thing to tie to; a something to steady the 
corps that had lately seemed to waver in 
their precision. Nothing will give a party 
of engineers the perfect confidence they 
must feel like a true meridian close at hand 
to tie up to. And so Don Merced and Tim 
and Long Josh and the kid were out at one 
on that winter morning to aim their piece 
at Polaris; to pick up a line from the awful 
void of God and put it down on the earth; 
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four thousand years ago hee 
guiding their little coracles by 
conis then. And mariners twel; 
years from tonight will steer 
air liners by brilliant Vega, A) 
mutable; which may have my 
ing to do with today’s strawl 
cake and earning the same, ~ 
“Hey, kid, hold that torch 
little closer so I ean see these 
She reaches right elongation j 
teen minutes. Want me to mi 
So now Fat Tim has follo 
eastward and watched it mour 
his cross hairs, turning west, 
heaven’s pole; and Tim has} 
line of sight which he has stole 
void down to Josh Daley and I 
who have caught it with a flas 
piece of white paper anda pluml)oh 
a few hundred yafds north of Tj 
nailed it fast to the earth y 
stake and a brad. Some night r 
will check the shot. Some nig] 
mer we will catch Polaris at lef} 
and check again, within twent} 
Fat Tim is running true to for 
But tonight our work is dor 
unclamps, and before he pulls 
his tube and takes a little pi 
black coal sack at the Swan; 
moment at the edge of th 
looking outward into tha 
human meannesses seem im) 
at the boundary of the 
looking off into space whe 
hang, so far away that lighti 
may never reach us thre i 
terrible casement in the Milky\ 
Then, moved by the wonde! 
Tim transited his instrument, s} 
ing with his eye a mighty are, s 8p 
and appalling, until he came) 
little earth again, looking 
Idly Tim adjusted his f 
lights that replaced the 
idly laid his line of sigh’ 
and deserted acreage of 
construction layout. And 
instant, suddenly as th 
Mulligan’s huge body stifie 
ness took quick wings. A 
into Tim’s eye out of th 
forsaken construction jo 
bright one moment, go 
watched it, eager and 
torch way down there in t 
night flashed on again al 
in the momentary glo 
template and the black 


threaded tops of the 
down into the forms t 
fill up with fluid mason 

But something was try 


something alarming. 
alone? He was busy. A VOll 
name—that’s what it was! 
sudden horror in it: 
“Run, Tim, run! Run! } 
God’s sake, run!” a. 
That was Long Josh’ 
wrong to make cool- 
Long Josh yell like that. 
But down at the 
someone was prowling 
someone skulking, some 
one who thought h 
by the night; someon 
Tim Mulligan was on + 
little tube that had j 
blackness incalculable 
Some filthy afreet, maj 
out of its lair in the gt 
that ran from end to 
deep underground; on 
(Continued on 


with a choice bit of Slavish obscenity. Then 
he stood still and looked Mr. Bill Bight 
square in the eye. 

“You're next!” stated Fat Tim cryp- 
tically, and then led on his gang, leaving 
big Doggy standing slack-jawed and star- 
ing after them like a kind-faced cow. 

The pilgrimage stopped in front of the 
labor shanty. Fat Tim peered in at a 
window. 

“There’s three of ’em settin’ in there,” 
Tim stated. “I think they’ve all dipped a 
talon into this filth. The way you can tell 
for sure is to count ’em as they come out. 
Don’t you let anybody in that labor shanty 
till I say so, Don. And say, kid, you stand 
that level of mine a little further away 
from this here front door.” 

The labor-shanty door closed on Fat 
Tim, and they who formed a gleefully ex- 
pectant cordon outside heard a sound as 
though a key turned in a lock. 

Nobody knows for sure to this day who 
lit that cigarette on the structural-mill job 
on the night when Fat Tim shot Polaris. 
Fat Tim never told whose face, back of the 
tiny match flare, came up through the 
lenses of his transit out of the structural- 
mill job’s blanketing shadows that winter 
morning. Nobody got fired. But when the 
first meat heap came flying out of the labor 
shanty into the bright sun of the following 
day, and lit on its face in the slush, not a 
man was satisfied until it had rolled up on 
an elbow and wiped the blood and mud 
off its countenance. 

Then, “One!” roared up a joyful chorus 
as Mr. Manly Wimple’s battered features 


hi d, planning under the cover of 
winter morning some cow- 
of the good work of good 


crash rose above the plant’s 
s. A withering flare of heat 
in. wide back one great blow and 
own to an endurable glow. A 
nm! hugely back of him, and also 
to a less bright but steadier 


a 
IF run! It’s coming your way, 
) Tim! Run, Tim! Run, Tim! 
La brow was glued against 
¢. Soon that evil eye would 
yar down there in the darkness; 
did, old Fat Tim Mulligan’s 
blue, Irish optic would be 
g7aiting to see it. 
1 have made a pretty good 
hat had happened behind him. 
ma the plant had seen it coming, 
h. too. A train of empty molds, 
the slab mill to the old open 
airammed a potful of molten 
t as the hot metal dinkey had 
etuff out from behind the Bes- 
e/savy mold buggies had hit it. 
i] have made a pretty good guess 
/happened behind him. That 
a which had smote his back and 
wn to an endurable glow was 
pidly intolerable again. <A 
gent, breathing death, was 
bjon Fat Tim. But Fat Tim’s 
)/efront. In front of Tim was 
nor little Brownie Burns. In ¢ame into view. 
ii was Long Josh Daley’s repu- Mr. Wimple had made an exit of which 
ajarvey man. In front of Tim Houdini himself might well have been 
ceraft; the honor of the good proud. He had come through a locked 
eg gang. door without so much as touching a knob 
i! Run, Tim! Run!” or turning a key. 
And now, more clearly through that 
ar down Fat Tim’s black line shattered opening, there came the sound of 
'ajown in the dark of the new mighty weights caroming. Through the 
dyn where that cockatrice eye splintered panels a vague centrifugal mo- 
tion, as of worlds in birth, was to be seen; a 
sort of hazy spinning, a nebular whirl of 
papers and inkpots and chairs, out of which 
presently catapulted a huge, roughly spher- 
ical mass that slid on one convexity 
through clammy mud and brought up with 
a pulpy thud against the still-dazed Mr. 
Wimple. 

“ce Two!’’ 

Monte Cristo never told them off with 
half the pitiless glee. 

But with lessening numbers the fury on 
the inside seemed on the increase. Great 
thumpings shivered the thin sides of the 
labor office. Huge grunts exploded, and the 
lightly built edifice trembled and crealced 
with the throes of its internal stresses. Then 
came the superbest of crashes. Followed 
dead silence a second. Then a vast rushing. 
And lo! seated in a puddle of half-melted 
snow and greasy steel-plant muck, beside 
two other tallow heaps of similar shape and 
size, was a third—one whose brass knuckles 
had, on this occasion, utterly failed him. 

A head came poking out through the 
shattered door, following the last fat pro- 
jectile. A beautiful head it was, with one 
eye that peeked narrowly out of a puff 
which was rapidly taking on the tints of 
the spectrum. A lovely head, dripping a 
copious crimson streamlet from the pro- 


Tim left 
2 broad expanse of Fat Tim’s 


orty-nine-two; with a tran- 
h) was holy, high and dry on his 


\ 


e(2d the bolts for the finishing- 
laons in the morning; held up 
trty concrete hunyaks and a 
$$ oT half an hour to do it. To 
Mionor; checking, mind you, 
tong Josh Daley. They were 
rae; but every last bolt that 
ui set and checked forty ways 
e was two inches low of its 


on. 
night before had shot Polaris. 
black and empty coal sack 


What of its hair had not been 
jerked out was flying storm signals; and 
under that tangled mop a cherubic face 
grinned open, displaying teeth of snow in a 
field gules, and in a voice as still and small 
as that which followed the strong wind 
and the earthquake and the fire, Fat Tim 
made gentle inquiry. 

“How many?” 

The boys in the drafting room at the far 
end of the plant at this juncture left their 
tables and rushed to the window to see the 
burning-coke rain and the great cloud of 
red ore darken the sky above Number Five. 
Old Number Five stack had been kicking like 
nine million mules all week. But no red 
cloud hovered above Number Five. It wasn’t 
the roar of a blast-furnace kick that the 
drafting-room boys had heard. What they 
had heard was Fat Tim Mulligan’s bud- 
dies gloatfully answering, “Three!” 

“T lost count,” grinned stout John Mul- 
ligan—stout Timothy Mulligan, if you 
swe! like. Then Tim’s grin went wider, as though 
t different, and not a one at a sweet expectation. “Come on along 
dai n elegant roar, sweet tothe over to the open hearth with me now, will 

L dim waited until even you, gang?” requested Timotheus M. “I’m 
ailing the march with going over to get that lickin’ from Doggy 
er, closed the remarks Bight I been dodgin’ so long!” 


sted Tim when the bolts had 
wit up to level, and the mixer 
/ 'shing concrete around their 

I'm going over to the labor 
Mnute. I got to bear down 
there.” 


in bet your neck nobody 


ah pe-rade. Party, attention! 
al ts! Forward march! Level 
"© way. Rods a-swing from 
Ins jangling. Canvas bags 
fe corps all in a bunch—a 
S'+. procession. 

6) on his way back to his job 
| office, came to a halt. 

|, bawled Mr. Bight ami- 
the mob o’ photygraphers! 
0—stake out a new map 
Morning?” 

swer from ten throats at 
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WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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of persons or property 


ORROSION is but another name for rust. 
C In every hotel, home, office building and 
factory there are from hundreds to many 
thousands of feet of pipe, and along every foot 
of every pipe, corrosion is seeking for a weak 
spot—some flaw that will give it a foothold. 
And once corrosion gets a foothold, a leaky 
pipe is only a matter of time. 

Tonight, somewhere, the gaily decorated ceiling of some 
hotel dining room may suddenly treat the comfortable 
diners to a shower bath—or your own dining room at 
home may be the scene of some such occurrence. Tomorrow 


morning you may find your office or your factory has 
sustained water damage from leaking pipes. 


A pipe leak heretofore may have meant only a plumber’s 
bill to you. Next time the damage may be more serious. 
You cannot stop pipe corrosion once started, but you can 
guard against it by the use of Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe. ‘Reading’ offers two to three times the re- 
sistance to rust that steel pipe does. “Reading’s”’ life is 
two to three times as long. Its “per yea” cost is one-half 
to one-third the price of steel. 


When you build or remodel or when you replace pipe it 
is the part of wisdom to specify ‘‘Reading’’—the pipe 
that endures. Write today for “The Ultimate Cost.” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


EADING 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Fort Worth 
Los Angeles 


ipe corrosion is no respecter 
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MENIHAN’S ARCH-AID SHOES 


INNO WOMAN NEEDS TO SAY 
GOOD-BYE TO STYLE! 


OW many aching feet there are which tes- 
tify to woman’s pride! Long after nature’s 
warning, a woman persists in wearing 

shoes which intensify, instead of relieving, the 
trouble-weakened or fallen arches. Why? Be- 
cause she thinks that once she has adopted sci- 
entific corrective footwear she must say good- 
bye to style! In other words, she has not yet 
discovered Menihan’s Arch-Aid Shoes. There 
are hundreds of shoe merchants throughout 
the land who have departmentized these shoes. 


There is probably one in your locality. He will 
be glad to show you the beautiful lines and 
exquisite finish of the various models. You will 
be delighted with that subtle style you have 
always associated with metropolitan custom 
footwear. And furthermore, you can be fitted 
to a nicety, on account of the wide range of 
numbers, widths and models. 


Go to your favorite shoe dealer and ask to see 
the smart black oxford illustrated. Ask also 
to see the many other beautiful Arch-Aid 
Shoe styles. If your dealer does not carry these 
exclusive shoes send us his name and address 
and we will see you are supplied. 


THE MENIHAN COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DEALERS, ATTENTION 


Menihan’s Arch-Aid selling 
and merchandising plan. is 
proving a big trade builder— 


write for particulars. Gently Supports the Arch 
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PRETTY BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and hear people say how brave and wonder- 
ful I’d been, and just ery and cry.” 

She laughed, and Mr. Lane thought she 
created quite enough beauty by sitting, as 
she did, before a dim portrait, her lips 
merry, her chestnut curls and bright cheeks 
splashed with candlelight. Narcissa saw 
his appreciative eyes. 

“You're admiring great-grandmother,” 
she said. ‘‘I’ll show her better.” 

She slipped from her chair and held a 
candle before the painting. 

“Tsn’t she pretty?” 

The lady was fair in the melting fashion 
of the ’40’s, with lips to sing toa harp. ~ 

“So frail and lovely,” Narcissa praised 
her softly. ‘You wouldn’t think she would 
have had twelve children, would you?” 

“Great guns! Did she?” 

“Lots of them died too. You’d think a 
premonition would show in her face.” 

“Life is very merciful.” 

“Of course, I think large families are 
nice; but not so nice as just being,‘n love 
with your husband and not having any 
children.” 

“What’s this? What’s to become of the 
race?” 

“T think what would be nicest would be 
being in love with your husband for a long 
time, and then having him die and leave 
you posthumous triplets so you could de- 
vote all your time to them. Great-grand- 
father fell in love with her at a dance in 
Baltimore. He hadn’t met her, and she 
fainted, and fell right in his arms. From 
that moment he never thought of another 
woman. Did you ever faint?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

“Neither have I. I’m just dying to know 
how it feels; but I’m afraid I haven’t in- 
herited it. Margery tried it once at a 
dance, not really fainting; but she wanted 
to meet a Mr. McIntyre, and she remem- 
bered grandmother, so she swayed and fell. 
He’d turned his back and didn’t catch her; 
and she fell in a big palm with spikes in it 
which hurt like fury. That was long ago, 
when she was quite wild.” 

“Tt was hard luck for Mr. McIntyre.” 

“‘He met her later and brought her home, 
but he turned out to be a pill.” 

“There seem to have been a good many.” 

“Poor Margery has thought she was in 
love lots of times.” 

“‘She always confides in you?” 

“No; but I always can tell. When she’s 
in love she sits in a window and polishes her 
nails all day long. . . . I’m glad you're 
interested in the portraits. I’ll show you 
the rest. They’re so safe. Margery says I 
talk about queer things as a rule; but I 
like to discuss vital subjects, don’t you?” 

“Nothing better.” 

“Then, if you’re through, shall we go in 
the drawing-room?” 

“First I want to hear the poem which 
caused the ink spot.” 

“That’s not finished. But I’d love to 
recite an old one for you, if you’re sure you 
don’t mind.” 


“This one hasn’t any name: 


“Oh, praise the Lord, my soul, my soul, 

And all that is within me sing. 

The dawn is like a crystal bowl, 

Brimmed for the heart’s refreshening; 

And he who drinks, though he were old, 
Shall feel the wings of youth unfold; 
And he who drinks, though blind were he, 
Though he were lame and blind, shall see ; 
Shall catch the wind’s young hand, and run 
Along the uplands of the sun 

And down the valleys of the spring.” 


Narcissa stopped. 

“That isn’t a good ending; but it’s all 
there is.” 

Mr. Lane’s eyes had a kind of gravity 
she hadn’t seen in them. 

“What do you know about being in 
prison,” he asked, ‘‘to have been able to 
write that?” 

“That’s true!’’ Narcissa cried delight- 
edly. “I was just getting over mumps. I 
had them late. Do you suppose a magazine 
will take it? I’m trying to save a tuck in 
my soul so that it won’t burst if one does.”’ 

Margery Rowan looked in on them. 

“Are you ready?” she asked. ‘“‘We 
might as well walk. It’s not far.” 


The night sparkled to the sound of 
katydids. 

In the wide, bright hall of the Dowling 
house, which gusts of music and _ brief 


Septem 


glimpses of revelers proclaimed 
chamber of carnival, Margery Rc 
Mr. Lane separated. 

“Males get the library,” she gaj 
coat room beyond is what I envy | 
lings most in the world. Brags ¢} 
a restaurant! The house was byj 
tertaining; but the girls turned 9 
be, very.” 

An adolescent sat sniveling in 
chair by the many-bottled tah 
served as bar, while a contempor 
him with groggy questions. 

“Wha chou cryin’ for, Peewee! 

“*Cause I got to knock him do 
my bes’ frien’, but I got to knock } 
He ’nsulted me.” 

“‘Have a nother drink.” 

“But I don’t wanna knoek hir} 

A pink-and-white man of the » 
his early twenties, entered the 
tion: 

‘‘Cheer up, Peewee. I never 
dance myself without losing some| 
friend. It doesn’t worry me, It’sh; 
have to expect if the women like) 

It was said with such conscioi\; 
tion that Mr. Lane immediately } 
if he was the pluperfect Pat Desh| 
someone laughed. a 

The laugh was such a good, he 
faw that the last speaker, who 
pulled down his very fitted wais 
prepared for departure, swung on; 
trator. ae 

“Well, what’s funny?” 

A tall, rugged-faced fellow whe 
fixing his garter straightened hin 

“Did you think that was a I} 
was a cry of pain. I don’t know ‘ia 
me the pain unless it was the tin 
how your friends must suffer.” | 

The speaker’s physique and thee 
perturbable humor of his careis 
made Mr. Lane think of picturesid 
dotes of the young Abe Lincoliar 
Lincoln born under a decidedly di 
star. ol 
“T suppose that’s funny.” 

The little man of the world yj 
all pink. | 

“It was meant to be. Don’tt t 
going to be the one who goes in'th 
card tonight. I can’t bear it.” 

“Do you want to fight?” 

The Abe Lincoln one grinne 
foot and a half of space h 
and the other’s. 1 

“Game,” he commente 
No, I don’t want to fight. 
road house, you know, eve 
act as though it were. 

The man-of-the-worldl 
formed his departing back 
to hell. 

Mr. Lane, who had be 
by the little scene to paus' 
to deposit his coat. > Bel 

The adolescent voices droned | 

“‘Wha’z Duffy’s road house?’ 

“Don’ you know wha’ Duffy's) 
is? ’At’s the place at Grangert 
the wild women congregate. 
place around. I been there lot|? 

“Le’s go there now.” ie 

“Too far. They’re fixin’ the a¢ 


With a little gasp of pleasure 
le mot juste, Miss Clarissa Thor 
Elmsley Courier, had set it dow)™ 
Dowlings’ large room, as decal 
the festivities, was a veritable fj! 

“Chrysanthemums in the auti 
she had written, ‘and vines —* 
tracery of the vines over the pal 
had left her without adjectives, 
she had concluded, “in profusio)) 

Margery Rowan thoroughly ¢ 
entrance. F 

Mrs. Dowling was standing @ 
Dora Dowling and Miss Dora‘) 
by the east wall. It was quite ® 
from the door. 

“Any instructions?” Mr. Lan' 
at the threshold, while they wa! 
music to stop. ae. 

Margery lifted a fan of scarlt 

“Devotion,” she pronounces. 

The orchestra struck a final nf 
gery made her way between the 
dancers witli nods of her bright 
acquaintances, and with an 
air of dragging in triumph. 

“Mrs. Dowling, may I pré 
I was so sorry I couldn’t. 
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PPNHE Wills Sainte Claire is essentially a car for 
' the owner driver, or for the woman who ap- 
preciates flexibility and ease of handling, who 
ims rejoices in the feeling of responsiveness and 
lus power under perfect control, and to whom 
tare beauty of design and finish and its ease of 
(ng bring a constantly increasing sense of wonder 
| contentment. 
Is Sainte Claire performance offers a new and 
h lling experience in motor car operation— 


id yet it is but the natural expression of the engi- 
ering genius that built the car and of the courage 
N patience of C. Harold Wills in applying for the 
r time to an automobile motor, the finest principles 
f rotor construction. 


WILLS SAINTE 


GEORE 
HARPER 


The Wills Sainte Claire motor is a marvel of crafts- 
manship—every part so finely fashioned that it is 
instantly interchangeable without fitting. 


The overhead valves and camshaft insure maximum 
power development and fuel economy—and at the 
same time are amazingly easy of access. 


The gear-driven mechanism frees the motor from all 
stretchy troublesome chains and belts, giving to it a 
smoothness of operation and durability hitherto 
unapproached— 


And all these things expressed in terms of everyday 
performance make of the Wills Sainte Claire, not 
merely a motor car—but a permanent investment in 
motoring satisfaction and comfort. 


CLEATR ETN ce 


MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


_ WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
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over and present him this afternoon, but he 
wasn’t sure until late that he could come 
to your party. Dora, my dear, you look 
adorable. This is Mr. Lane. How do you 
do, Mr. Tawes? I hope tomorrow will be 
as nice as this has been. That’s the groom’s 
day, isn’t it? And this the bride’s?”’ 

She said it with the zest of a clever child 
playing lady-come-to-see. 

“You’re from Albany, Mr. Lane?” Mrs. 
Dowling contraltoed from the depths of her 
black and gold brocade. 

“No, Mrs. Dowling.” 

“Oh, New York?” 

“T’m just passing through Elmsley. 
What a charming place it is.” 

The music recommenced; Mr. Lane 
bowed deeply. 

“Ts this mine?” he asked Margery. 

““Now you pick out the girls you want to 
meet,’’ she directed as they began. 

“Don’t you think I’d be more effective 
as a mysterious stranger who danced with 
no one but you?” 

“Wouldn’t it bore you, though?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“You’re a tremendous success already. 
Bess Dowling, who is the one who planned 
that I shouldn’t come, simply basilisked; 
and Dick Chambers opened his eyes. I 
wonder if you can pick out Dick. He’s 
simply divine-looking.”’ 

Mr. Lane glanced over the assemblage, 
and as he saw no one who could match the 
distinction of the Abe Lincoln young man, 
said, ‘‘The tall one with the girlin yellow?” 

“Great heavens!” said Margery. “You 
don’t think he’s handsome!” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“T think he’s the awfulest looking thing 
I ever saw. Dick is the blond with the girl 
in the gold dress.” 

It was inevitable. Even before he had 
followed Margery’s glance, Mr. Lane had 
known what must be. Dick Chambers was 
the pink-and-white man of the world, and 
just at that moment he was doing some- 
thing startlingly like stepping on his own 
feet in his efforts to decipher Margery 
Rowan’s partner. 

“Oh!” Mr. Lane remarked. 

Margery had waved lightly at Mr. Cham- 
bers and then become unconscious of his 
presence. 

“That’s Brains with him,” she explained, 
‘in a dream of a new dress; and I’m not 
positive, but I think she’s got it on wrong 
side before. Don’t you think a disap- 
pearance would be a good move?” 

“Extremely.” 

“We'll go up and look at the wedding 
presents.” 

“Good evening, Wells,’’ Margery greeted 
a gentle-faced old man in livery, who stood 
near the hall door. 

He smiled and said, ‘‘You’re looking 
lovely this evening, Miss Margery.” 

“The Dowlings swiped Wells from us,” 
Margery explained on the stairs. “Of 
course, we couldn’t go on affording him, 
anyway. He’salamb. He comes back and 
serves my birthday dinner every year.” 

A large upstairs living room was lined 
with tables covered in blue brocade, from 
which glittered and shone the wedding pres- 
ents. At the far end stood a footman in 
dark blue with a bright waistcoat. 

“An importation,’” Margery commented, 
eying him; “but more decorative than the 
local police. Heavens, what a lot of pres- 
ents! Spoils of the Thirty Years’ War.” 

Mr. Lane laughed. 

“Have you ever heard such a poisonous 
cat as 1?”’ Margery asked suddenly. “You 
know what it is, don’t you? [’m just 
hopelessly jealous. Dora’s a nice honest girl, 
and Bess isn’t half bad; but, you know, 
they’re both perfectly deadly. You see, 
there’s no use my trying to be decent about 
them. I just can’t.” 

“Why try?” 

Margery looked through her lashes. 

“Trying to make a good impression,”’ she 
laughed. “‘Now, having clawed and back- 
bitten Dora Dowling, I’m going to her 
rooms to open up her special dressing table, 
which she hasn’t any idea of appreciating, 
turn on all the lights and study myself for 
five minutes. When I come out I’ll know 
that I’m the best I’m capable of looking. 
Will you wait here?”’ 

“JT will; but I must say I think the proj- 
ect a waste of time.” 

“Tt would be if there were only men 
downstairs.” 

For lack of anything better to do, Mr. 
Lane wandered down the room, inspecting 
the contents of the tables. They were the 
conventional wedding gifts in surprising 
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quantity. There were two services of high 
silver, a service of flat, an archipelago of 
platters and vegetable dishes, a card table 
devoted to stock certificates and Liberty 
Bonds, some jewelry, inconsiderable ex- 
cept for a sapphire-and-diamond pin, a 
table of china 

“Well, if you asked me, I’d say a lot of 
nothing,’’ a supercilious voice remarked 
close to Mr. Lane’s ear. 

Mr. Lane looked up. The footman was 
standing with a hand or one hip, disdaining 
the display with a thin-lipped smile. 

It was the most damnable coincidence. 

“Hello, Spike,” the man pursued airily. 
“Welch send you up? He did me, and I 
think he’s just crazy. I’d have gone right 
straight back when I saw this stuff if I 
hadn’t had my eye on something else in 
town.” 

“Look here, Weggie ’”? Mr Lane be- 
gan; then he saw that Mr. Dick Chambers 
had entered the room. ‘Cigarette, please,” 
he ended, in the manner of a leading man 
addressing a stage valet. ‘ 

“Ts Miss Rowan here?’’ Dick Chambers 
asked. 

‘She will be very shortly, I think. My 
name’s Lane. I’m here as her guest.” 

“Mine’s Chambers.”” His tone was not 
one to warm the heart. 

“Why, hello, Dick!’’ Margery’s cool, 
pretty voice interrupted their perfunctory 
handshake. 

“Can I have some of this dance, Mar- 
gery?” 

In the expectation of being free, Mr. 
Lane looked at the footman. The man’s 
expression had changed; there was suspi- 
cion in it. 

“Not unless Mr. Lane is tired of me,” 
Margery said. ‘‘We haven't finished our 
first yet.” 

Mr. Chambers didn’t like being refused. 

“Everyone’s cutting in,” he declared. 

“Cut in later then.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

Mr. Chambers meant it to be apparent 
from his tone that he had no intention of so 
doing. 

“You see,” Margery cajoled him, “I have 
to be awfully nice to Mr. Lane. It isn’t 
often one can get a man to leave a whole 
railroad just for a dance.” 

“Later then.” 

Mr. Chambers’ long, fierce look, as he 
withdrew, was intended to indicate great 
repressed passion. 

“‘He’s furious,” Margery remarked hap- 
pily. ‘‘Isn’t he sweet?’ Then, as she be- 
gan to descend the stairs, “How do you 
like the railroad I gave you?” 

“Immensely. Do I get a badge or a cap 
or something?” 

“You didn’t suspect I was such a liar, 
did you? But I couldn’t resist doing it. I 
knew he’d be impressed, and he’s been so 
casual that I wanted to jar him as much as 
possible.”’ 

“That doesn’t sound as though you were 
blindly in love with him.” 

“All the girls are mad about him. He 
understands women so well. That’s why 
it’s a pleasure when you can disturb him 
a little.” 

They had reached the dancing room and 
moved out on the floor. 

“He doesn’t strike me,’ Mr. Lane ad- 
mitted, ‘‘as a person to whom one would 
turn in trouble.” 

“Tordy!”’ said Margery. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
turn to anyone; and one thing about Dick 
is that you’d always have to be fighting to 
keep his interest, because so many others 
would want it. Don’t you think that would 
be stimulating?” 

“Tt would be my idea of hell,” said Mr. 
Lane, feeling very old. 

At that moment the Abe Lincoln young 
man touched him on the shoulder and he 
released Margery and hurried back to the 
upstairs room. Just as he entered it a little 
sparrow of a woman bobbed up directly 
before him. 

“Would youmind telling meyourname?”’ 
she chirruped. 

“Tt’s Lane—Dean Lane.” 

“T-a-n-e. It’s an awfully distinguished 
sounding name. What do you do, may I 
ask, Mr. Lane?” 
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“T’m afraid the name’s misleading, then. 
I don’t do much of anything.” 

“Are you from around here? I don’t be- 
lieve so. You talk like a real New Yorker.” 

“Ts it important?” 

“Oh, you don’t know who I am. How 
silly of me! My name is Clarissa Thomas. 
I’m society editor of the Elmsley Courier. 
We have a little column called Chitchat 
and in it I like to put any gossip I can pick 
up about visiting celebrities.” 

“That lets me out.” 

“You’re too modest. You came with 
Margery Rowan, didn’t you? Are youstay- 
ing in historic Rowan House?” 

“No, I’m just passing through town. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to ask you to excuse me, 
Miss Thomas. I’m supposed to be meeting 
someone.” 

“Well, I’ll finish doing the wedding pres- 
ents. Afterwards I’ll sit on the front stairs, 
and when I see you I’ll just pounce. You'll 
forgive me, won’t you? It’s awfully hard to 
keep the column filled.” 

Mr. Lane extracted a cigarette from his 
case, and thrusting it between his lips 
called “‘Match” to the hovering footman. 

“Tsn’t she just terrible?” the footman 
breathed, looking at Miss Thomas as he 
nursed the flame between his palms. 

“Have to see you,” Mr. Lane said, very 


ow. 

“Welch?” The man’s pale eyes were 
sharply questioning. 

“No; important, though.” 

The footman glanced toward a door at 
the rear of the room, 

“Head of billiard room stairs,”’ he said; 
“half past eleven.” 

BURG tae 

The dance beat about the stag line like a 
high sea gaudy with sunset. 

Mr. Lane reflected that the twelve years 
since his terpsichorean apprenticeship had 
produced a boneless generation. Young- 
sters twisted their partners into strange 
breast knots and shook them curiously to 
the throb of the music. There were pedal 
arabesques. 

“Ts this too much like a minuet?” he 
asked Margery when he cut in on her. 

“There is a hint of stateliness about it 
which does date you a little.” 

“Was I wrong to cut in?” 

“‘T was just going to signal if you hadn’t.” 

“A twiddle will always bring me.” 

Someone claimed her. 

Back in the stag line, Mr. Lane did his 
best to look Byronic, until he became con- 
scious of Mrs. Dowling’s eyes upon him, 
Mrs. Dowling sat in a great chair, booming 
to an obsequious crone, and waving a fan 
out of time to the music; but Mr. Lane 
knew that to avoid a commanding gesture 
of summons he must move quickly. Mar- 
gery was with Dick Chambers. There was 
little prospect of a twiddle. Mr. Lane 
skirted the vine-festooned wall, making for 
the library. 

“Oh, Mr. Lane,’”’ an anxious voice said. 
“Oh, Mr. Lane, please.” 

Itwasn’t Miss Thomas’ voice. Hestopped 
and looked about. 

‘I’m up here behind the vines on a win- 
dow sill. Could you come outside and help 
me, please?” 

He could see bright eyes between the 
leaves. 

“Right away, Miss Narcissa,”’ he said. 

The window, quite high from the interior, 
was astonishingly far above the ground, 
which slanted away from the front of the 
house. 

“I think my legs must have shrunk, for 
I can’t find the coping I crawled along,” 
Narcissa called. ‘“‘I was waiting for you or 
Pat. Do you suppose you could find a 
ladder?” 

“T think my shoulder would do, if you’ll 
Crustilte: 

Mr. Lane stood close to the wall. Nar- 
cissa lowered herself, holding the sill with 
hands and elbows. 

“You see, I can’t turn around,”’ she ex- 
plained. “It’s so awful when you look.’’ 


Her feet touched his shoulder and he put 
up his hand to steady her. 

“We could do this in vaudeville.” 

“That’s twice today you’ve rescued me,” 
“Tt’s just like being in difficulty 


she said. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


“T’m comin’, Miss Gwynne, now, me 
darlin’,’”’ she added as she tried madly to 
scramble up over the footlights. 

The entire company, including the stage 
manager, producer, director and author, 
fell back together in a huddled and gasping 
group as the crape-veiled apparition gal- 
lantly leaped up toward and fell back from 
the too-high rim of the stage. Only Eva 
Grahame, tears checked by surprise, was 
left to stare at this singular old woman who 
had apparently dropped down from the sky. 

“Come away with me,” Delia besought, 
standing in the aisle with outstretched 
arms. ‘‘Come away, an’ Delia will be 
takin’ you home now, out of this den of 
iniquity.” 

At this the Desmond girl giggled shrilly, 
and then everyone pretended that he had 
not been frightened. The stage manager 
ran to the edge of the stage and scowled 
down at Delia ferociously. 

“What the devil do you mean,” he de- 
manded, “breaking up a rehearsal? Who 
let youin? Don’t you know you’ve no busi- 
ness in here? What do you want, anyway?” 

Delia choked. Things were beginning to 
swim dizzily before her. She could only 
point toward Miss Gwynne. Her mistress 
would explain, defy them all, take her away 
safely. But Miss Gwynne was silent, mo- 
tionless, staring. 

“She must be a lunatic,” said the stage 
manager. ‘Shall I call the police?” 

Then he saw that Delia’s trembling hand 
was still pointing toward Eva Grahame. 

“Do you, by any chance, happen to 
know this crazy person?’ he asked. 

“Certainly not,” replied Eva indig- 
aay “T never saw her before in my 
ife.”’ 

Then Delia’s heart broke and she wanted 
to faint, and later on to die. But the in- 
stinct of self-preservation triumphed, so 
she turned and ran up the aisle and out of 
the theater; fleeing, as she used to say in 
her childhood, like the dogs were after her. 
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hye GRAHAME knew that she was giv- 
ing an unusually bad performance that 
night. She was worn out from rehearsals, 
and the queer old woman had given her a 
shock. A particularly unsympathetic cur- 
rent seemed to flow from the audience, 
which was small and chilly. An atmosphere 
of gloom prevailed backstage, for everyone 
felt almost certain that the play would have 
to close soon. Even the optimistic property 
man had ceased explaining that neither the 
play nor the players were at fault, but only 
“them dumb-bells out front.” 

According to the property man, who was 
a loyal soul, all the worst dumb-bells in the 
city, by some curious freak of fortune, 
elected to buy tickets for Poor Clarinda, 
while folks who could appreciate a joke or 
a clever situation went elsewhere. 

“Just tough luck,” he would explain. 
“Besides, this here theater’s got a jinx on 
it. It’s had a run o’ failures ever since it 
was built. We shouldn’t ought to come 
into it. It don’t give a show no chance.” 

The stage hands and the superstitious 
actors agreed with him. But tonight the 
property man was silent and the stage 
manager cross, while the actors speculated 
in low tones as to the possibility of a road 
tour if the show failed in New York. 

Eva came off at the end of the second act, 
in which her difficult scene occurred, ready 
to cry. 

“T actually feel as if they hated me out 
there,” she gasped to the Desmond girl 
before she ran up to her dressing room to 
change for the last act. 

“Gosh!” replied that damsel. ‘“You’re 
the first actorine I ever heard admit it. Say, 
do you think they love any of us? This isa 
rotten show, I’ll tell the world. Old Carter 
must ’a’ been cuckoo when he took it.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t the play. It’s really a 
splendid play if only—I don’t know what’s 
the matter; but just something is lacking.” 

“Lines—that’s all,” retorted Miss Des- 
mond. ‘By the way, how does it end? I 
never have stayed for the third act.” 

Eva opened her mouth in surprise and 
the Desmond lady held up a hand quickly. 

“No, don’t tell me,” she begged. “TI try 
to forget the two acts I’m in as quick as 
possible. Well, nighty-night, dearie. Sorry 
you’re in the finale. By that time I’ll be 
shaking a wicked ankle up at the Tent.” 

She dashed off, whistling Aggravating 
Poppa, taking the steps two at a time, quite 
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The Blabon Art Linoleum (pattern 5250 Printed and Plain Gray) 
on these floors gives a cheery note to the bedroom and boudoir. 


Everything you want a floor to be! 


A Blabon floor of Art Linoleum combines 
the most desirable qualities a floor can have. 

First, a choice of colorings and patterns to 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. A 
floor that is sanitary—a- smooth, splinterless, 
non-absorbent surface that resists dust and dirt, 
is easy to keep clean and bright and that doesn’t 
require expensive refinishing. 

Springy, quiet, and comfortable to walk 
upon, a Blabon floor finds welcome in any room. 
With fabric rugs or without, it is the floor 
supreme for your home. 

Long life makes a Blabon floor surprisingly 
economical—the plain colors and inlaid patterns 
go through to the burlap back. Waxing and 
polishing keep them permanently beautiful. 

Any good furniture or department store 
can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genu- 
ine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum lie flat without 


fastening. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. Folder show- 
ing 22 patterns in color sent upon request. 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 
paper floor coverings have a black interior which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 
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A mark of good service 


The familiar mark of the New York Central 
Lines is to be seen on 264,000 freight cars carry- 
ing the products of American industry. 


Thousands of new cars, fresh from the builders, 
go into service each year bearing this mark. In 
the past three years New York Central orders for 
new freight cars have totalled $93,600,000. For 
new locomotives $34,000,000 has been expended. 


Two years ago, when hundreds of thousands of 
freight cars on American railroads were stand- 
ing idle for lack of business, New York Central, 
with confidence in the future, placed one of the 
largest orders for cars in railroad history. 


When the tide of business turned, and a car sur- 
plus was transformed into a car shortage, New 
York Central had the equipment to move the 
crops, the coal and the products of industry along 
its 12,000 miles of lines. 


The mark of the New York Central Lines on a 
new freight car is not only a mark of good trans- 
portation service—it is evidence of the fact that 
back of it is a railroad organization that is build- 
ing today for the needs of the country tomorrow. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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forgetting her alleged heart trouble; while 
Eva slowly climbed up to her dressing room 
under the roof. 

And at that moment Gwynne Sheldon 
was leaving her seat in the sixth row center 
to go and pace back and forth in the lounge. 
The wave of hatred that Eva had felt ema- 
nating from the audience must certainly 
have been nine-tenths due to Gwynne, for 
she was in a rage. 

It is trying enough, under any circum- 
stances, to find that someone else looks and 
speaks like you. It is the keenest stab to an 
ego that had imagined itself inimitable. 
But to discover that your double is doing 
badly something that you feel sure you 
could do well is simply unbearable. 

“Of course she is not exactly like me,” 
Gwynne comforted herself as she paced 
back and forth. “She isn’t quite so pretty 
as I am, and she looks a little older—tired, 
and she doesn’t know how to put her clothes 
on, and my voice is hetter. But what right 
has she to disgrace me by playing the very 
simplest small part so abominably? Of 
course it’s the height of impudence for her 
to look like me at all, but if she were clever 
I could forgive her. As it is, she’s simply 
ruining my career.” 

Gwynne noticed that the few dowdy 
women who were in the lounge were staring 
at her curiously, so she sank down in a 
large chair and pulled the chinchilla collar 
of her evening wrap up around her face, 
and gave them such icy looks that they 
slunk away. 


“Darn their impertinence too!”’ fumed 
Gwynne inwardly. ‘‘I wonder if they see 
the resemblance. I simply won’t have it! 
And Delia! Delia, of all people!” 

She had not yet recovered from the as- 
tonishing scene that had greeted her when 
she had come home that evening. Running 
in gay and exhilarated, in spite of a day of 
rebuffs from managers and agents, Gwynne 
had found Delia stonily speechless and 
with a face ravaged by long weeping. Ques- 
tions, entreaties, threats were of no avail. 
Delia would not say what was the mat- 
ter. She maintained that strange, hostile 
dignity, and looked at her former idol re- 
proachfully, bitterly, as she ran her bath 
and laid out her evening clothes. Gwynne’s 
patience was tried to the breaking point 
before Delia would open her lips for more 
than a “Yes, ma’am” or “No, ma’am”; 
and then she said only: 

““Miss Gwynne, you know as well as me 
what’s wrong. So if you don’t mind, Miss 
Gwynne, please, and ean get along all right 
without me, I’d like to be goin’ back to 
Midland as soon as ever it’s convenient.” 

“But it isn’t convenient,” Gwynne ex- 
plained wrathfully; ‘‘and I can’t get along 
without you.’”’ Delia’s eyes softened. ‘‘So 
tell me what’s the matter at once,’”’ Gwynne 
ordered, “‘or I won’t eat any dinner.” 

This reversion to a childhood threat 
touched Delia, and bit by bit, after many 
questions and explanations, accusations 
and denials, the story came out. 

Gwynne had not forgotten all about Eva 
Grahame, of course; but lately she had 
ceased to wonder about her. At first, for a 
few days after the encounter with the 
brown-eyed actor, Gwynne had been tre- 
mendously curious about her double; and 
she had tried to trace Eva through the 
theatrical news and advertisements in the 
daily papers. But as Eva was never men- 
tioned Gwynne had quite given up the idea 
of discovering her; perfectly disgusted that 
anyone who had the impertinence to look 
like Gwynne Sheldon should not be a star. 

And now that she had come to see Eva 
play, she was nettled not only by the small- 
ness of her part but by the scanty audience, 
the feeble applause, all the signs of failure, 
and by the play, which was one of those 
provoking dramas which just miss being 
thoroughly good by a hairbreadth. Some- 
thing was out of focus, Gwynne felt in- 
stinctively. The theme was interesting 
and original, the lines clever, the characters 
real enough. But the thing as a whole was 
disappointing. It was like a picture that 
doesn’t compose; like a homemade hat 
that needs only one skillful twist to trans- 
form it into smartness. 

Gwynne had come to the play alone— 
breaking a previous engagement with a 
young cousin down from Harvard—and she 
was glad of it. 

“Just imagine being kidded about look- 
ing like that second-rate actress,’’ she 
thought, going back to her seat to endure 
the last act. “‘I could play her part ten 
times better, even if I am an amateur!” 

That she was an amateur had been rather 
unduly stressed in the last two weeks, and 
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ment—everywhere they asked 
ence’she’d had. It seemed t 
and the talent which she felt 
sessed were at no premium in Ney 
that, contrary to her naive belief, 
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though it’s so tiny! Anyone elsee 
take that part and make somethinjjut 
it. Why, it’s really the best partn 
play! Only nobody knows it!” 
Fifteen minutes later Eva Grahae¥ 
taking off her grease paint, seatedjel 
the make-up shelf, with her backo 
dressing-room door. She looked aw) it 
the mirror a moment, and when she)0h 
back there were two faces reflectecn t 
glass—and both were her ownl 


iF 


x 
ae SORRY,” said Gwynne, )m 
into theroom. “I didn’t mean tite 
you. But your door was open, you 
Eva stood clutching the make-u/sht 
still Oa Bae a . | 
“Oh!” she gasped. “But yl ¢ 
frighten me!” e | 
‘Sit down then,”’ replied Gwynni 
tiently, ‘“‘and drink a glass 

whatever people do when 
ened. I don’t know, beca’ 
been.” 
She looked about the 
quite at her ease; and perha 
ing the two girls together a 
would not have thought th 
identical. For Gwynne was 
a young, shining, imperious 
groomed and wonderfully ¢ 
customed to having eve 
while Eva was pale and tire 
caring for herself and having’ 
wrong. > s 
Eva was the softly blurre 
Gwynne, like the sepia reprint ¢ 
and-white photograph. She] 
older, although they were th 
She was just an inch or 
weighed a few pounds 
Gwynne’s blue eyes were b 
proud and gay, Eva’s we 
gentle, shy and a little sad. 
shaped like Gwynne’s, dropP' 
the corners. Her hair was 4 
blond—moonlight instead _ 
They were more like comp 
duplicates. The sweetness 
lacked Eva had. The courag 
tive Eva needed Gwynne pos 
were like the two halves ol. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
them together and the differences became 
apparent. Take them apart and they 
seemed identical. 

Their differences were accentuated at 
this moment by their clothes. Gwynne wore 
a French frock of black velvet, a black vel- 
vet silver-lined evening wrap and a rope of 
pearls. Her blond hair glittered and shone, 
and was beautifully waved and held down 
close to her finely shaped head by a silver 
bandeau. Eva wore a blue crépe kimono, 
faded from washing; her hair was dis- 
ordered, and the wave she had had put into 
it on Monday was almost out—Eva couldn’t 
afford a Marcel more than once a week. 
And as she looked at the beautiful stranger, 
who was so like and yet so unlike herself, 
Eva became painfully conscious that she 
needed a manicure, and that there was a 
dab of cold cream on her nose. 

“Oh,” she gasped, sitting down, ‘‘please 
excuse me, won’t you, while I finish taking 
off my make-up?” 

She scrubbed frantically at her face with 
cold cream and a towel. 

Gwynne sat down on the chair that held 
the gold slippers and watched Eva with 
frank interest. 

“Fascinating, isn’t it?’’ she observed. 

““What?”’ asked Eva, looking around, all 
the make-up scrubbed from her face. 

“Why, everything about the theater,”’ 
replied Gwynne as Eva proceeded to powder 
her nose. 

Eva took the hairpins out of her hair and 
it fell around her, light and fluffy, a pale, 
gee blond that suited the sweet, pale 
ace. 

“T think everything in the theater is 
simply horrible!” cried Eva. 

“Then why—but, of course, that’s none 
of my business. I suppose you’d like to 
know who I am and why I’m here.” 

Eva nodded. 

““Well, I’m considered a luna- 
tic in my own home town, but I 
dare say in New York I’m only 
a nut. My name is Gwynne 
Sheldon, and I came up because 
it’s so very extraordinary that 
you and I should look alike. 

Do you know I’ve been mis- 
taken for you twice since I’ve 
been in New York?” 

“Oh! Then—I wonder ——”’ 

“Yes, that explains every- 
thing; and it’s my cloak you’ve 
got. But don’t bother about 
that now. The only important 
thing is, what are we going to 
do about it?” 

“* About what?” 

“Looking alike.” 

““But—what could we do?” 

“T didn’t think of it myself 
until almost the end of the third 
act. Have you noticed that our 
voices are alike too?”’ 

“Why—why, yes!” 

“So we really ought to get 
something out of it, don’t you 
think?” 

“Out of what?” 

“Being alike. Don’t make 
me go on repeating that. Surely 
you see it.” 

“Yes; but what id, 

““Wouldn’t it be too stupid if 
we didn’t take advantage of 
such an extraordinary thing?’’ 

“T really don’t see y 


“Suppose we exchange 
roles.” ‘ 
“Exchange réles?”’ 

Ey Ogle 


“Are you an actress too?” 

“No; butI wanttobe. And 
I could play your part, I know.” 

“You—you want to take my 
part in this play?” 

“ Bede T 

“But then—what should I 
do?” 

“Take mine.” 

ae But eee: 

“Mine’s easy. All you have 
to do is to spend money. You 
could do that, couldn’t you?”’ 

“Yes, if I had any.” 

“T’ll give you all you want.” 

“But I don’t understand—I 
don’t understand at all,’’ Eva 
wailed. 

“You don’t have to. I'll ar- 
range all the details. I’ll fix it so 
that)no one could find us out. 
Don’t be unimaginative! Say 
you will, please. Don’t you 
think it would be a lark?” 
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“T don’t know. 
larks.” 

“Then now is the time to begin. Oh, are 
you the sort of person who takes weeks to 
make up her mind?’’ Gwynne cried de- 
spairingly. ‘‘Can’t you plunge?” 

“But it’s all too strange, too sudden!” 

“That’s why it’s fun. Don’t you see?”’ 

“No.’’ Eva shook her head. 

“Took!”? Gwynne went over to her and 
put her head close to Eva’s, and again the 
twin faces were reflected in the mirror. 
‘Now, really, if you were in my clothes and 
I in yours, could you yourself tell which 
was which?” 

Rapidly she snatched off her silver ban- 
deau and took out hairpins. 

“Put up your hair and pin my bandeau 
around it,’”’ Gwynne ordered. 

Eva obeyed as if hypnotized. Then 
Gwynne began wriggling out of her dress. 

“Help!” she gasped. ‘‘I’m smothering! 
Pull it over my head, please.” 

“Give me your kimono,” she said, as 
with their combined efforts the dress was 
pulled off. 

Eva did as she was told. Gwynne 
whirled Eva away from the mirror, slipped 
the black velvet dress over her head, 
clasped the string of pearls around her neck. 
Then she whirled her back again. 

“Took at yourself!’” she commanded. 

Eva looked into the mirror—and was 
lost. 


I’ve never had any 
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if WAS Sunday afternoon and Gwynne 
and Eva were resting, after a private 
rehearsal, in the sitting room of Gwynne’s 
suite. Eva, in a turquoise blue and purple 
chiffon tea gown belonging to her hostess, 
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was propped up among cushions on a sofa. 
Gwynne, in a straight, sleeveless frock of 
coco-brown crépe, was seated behind the 
tea table. While Delia, with the expression 
of one who has just tasted a green persim- 
mon, handed cups and thin buttered toast 
and delectable little cakes, averting her head 
meanwhile from the trying spectacle of two 
Miss Gwynnes. 

If it had not been for her disastrous mis- 
take in the theater, Delia would have flatly 
denied any likeness at all between the 
young ladies. Why Miss Gwynne had 
brought this poor imitation of herself into 
the hotel, why she had dressed her up in 
her own clothes and mumbled strange 
words to her all afternoon, Delia couldn’t 
imagine. But she felt a strong foreboding 
of disaster. She lingered as long as she 
could, inventing services, until Gwynne 
looked at her and nodded; and then she 
went as slowly out of the room as she dared, 
and left the door ajar. 

“Close the door,’’ Gwynne said. “I 
shan’t want you again until six.” 

Delia obeyed, sighing. 

“Well,” asked Gwynne, “will I do?” 

“T think you read the part much better 
than I,’”’ Eva Grahame admitted generously. 

“Rot!” replied Gwynne, who was se- 
cretly of the same opinion. 

She had watched the two Saturday per- 
formances of Poor Clarinda, and had been 
studying the part since Friday night. Eva 
had rehearsed it with her all day, showing 
her the stage business, and Gwynne was 
letter-perfect. 

“Do you think I might try it tomorrow 
night?”’ she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, if you aren’t afraid.” 

“T’m not afraid of anything.” 

“There’s a rehearsal called for eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning,’ said Eva. 
“You really ought togotothat. Rehearsing 
with the company is quite different from 
just having me cue you. But—wouldn’t 

it be too dangerous? 
I mean, aren’t you 
likely to be found out 
right away if you try 
meeting them all at 
once?” 
“T shan’t be found 
out at all,’’ said 
Gwynne. ‘Tl wear 
one of your dresses. 


“Now, Really, if You Were in My Clothes and I in Yours, Could You Yourself Tell Which Was Which?”’ 


Give me something that eve 
miliar with ——” 
“They’re familiar with both 
said Eva, smiling sadly. 
“Well, all the better. Just 
are your particular pals and en 
“T haven’t either.” 
“Splendid!”’ 
‘I’m just scared to death wh 
of it,’”’? Eva confessed. 
“Why should you be? You’y 
to do. I shall run all the risk 
Gwynne’s eyes sparkled. 
“But—your friends?” asked 
“‘T’ve shooed them all away, 7 
dare come near me. In fact, very few 
know I’m in town.” a 
“Oh, but what shall I do if Imee 
one you know on the street?” 
“That’s easy. I’m so notorious] 
that anything you do will be all 
quite in character. But no doubt) 
one of those sweet, gentle souls w 
what’s called a host of friends.” 
“No,” replied Eva sadly and wi 
“T haven’t any friends—nor re 
either.” >. 5 
“‘Good heavens! You don’t wa 
tives?’’ Gwynne gasped. | 
“Yes, I do—lots of them. I'd 
have every sort—aunts and und 
first cousins and grandmothers and 
fathers and great-uncles and broth 
sisters and sisters-in-law and 
law and nieces and nephews and 
once removed and aunts by 
and ——” _ 
“Don’t forget sons and daught 
plied Gwynne dryly. j 
“Yes, of course,” replied Ev: 
softening and smiling dreamily. — 
daughters.” =. 
“Well, you are absolutely uniqu 
must have been left over from th 
Age or something. I can’t imagi 
thing less exciting than being enti 
rounded by family.” s 
“T don’t want excitement,” said 
“My child! Do you know what 
this is?” i 
“Yes: but I don’t approve of it, 
adventure. I don’t even like to rea 
where anything happens. That's 
love William Dean Howells.” 
“Oh, yes, in school, I rem 
Gwynne murrcured in a bored voi 
“Reading him,” s 
reverently, “is like loo 
of the window into a I 
snow-covered street 
nobody passes by.” 
“How perfectly th’ 
“But L don’t wan 
thrilled. Don’t you s 
I mean? Donte! 
peaceful sort of hu! 
comes with snow?” — 
“T don’t love any 
hush; and peace ism 
just nothing at all, e 
ing dead. If youarea 
not live?” 
“But there u 
ways. I want tol 
tensely as you 
it in my own wa 
“And what 
ask?” - 
“T should like to li 
vegetable.” | 
“What?” 
“Twant my 


the matter a 
thought,” said 
it’s very luck 
you're willin 
while I play 
don’t have to _ 
here, though, 
take an apartm 
in the country. 
guest, of cours 
best to leave 
much as I hate 
“Oh, but I f 
doesn’t like | 
claimed. 
“Well, can. 
the theater wit! 
scene she made: 
fault, silly old ? 
take care of 
and if any com 
(Continued 
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ih they won’t, I’m sure—Delia 
pfou out. She knows eyeryone I do, 
out them. It bores me stiff to 


ui Jelia, you know. But safety first, 
afsars too often. Oh, and another 
‘e must never be seen together, of 


eer.” 

keep away from managers and 

i; people and places generally, 
9” 


ear your clothes until everyone’s 


” 


your clothes. I shan’t need any- 


a olease promise me not to be eco- 
al Spend as much money as you 
jyan, won’t you? I mean, if you’d 
t Else I don’t see what fun you’d 
at f our bargain. I’m getting too 
tl best of the thing.” 
a! cried Eva, sudden recollection 
niier face. ‘“‘Mamma!”’ 

heavens, have you got a parent?” 


‘: likely to appear and want to 
- aa . 


ot to appear. She can’t. She 
railway fare. But I must send her 
e dollars every week.’’ 

t all?’”’ Gwynne asked, relieved. 
that’s an extraordinarily cheap 
' keeping a mother at bay. Of 
(shall send your salary around 
k by a messenger; and then you 
‘me put some pin money into a 
‘ou. It’s only fair, since I’m tak- 
your job, and you can’t sign my 


l, Pe Eva protested. ‘‘I don’t want 
Da 1? 


isn’t paying, silly darling! It’s 
ming you into me. You can’t 
‘be me and not spend anything.” 
een? 


dlease! I’m only doing it for our 
i(, Don’t you see?” 

» thought of everything,” Eva 
‘g.tefully. “T don’t mind saying it 
,,avenly not to have to think of 
? 
y 


cause it’s so unimportant, really, 


vhen you’ve got it.” 
1!” Gwynne protested. ‘It means 
|The only thing that counts is 
, e's life—well, interesting and 
g 
ul u ever had your best hat ruined 
ra?” asked Eva. 
lo; think I ever had a best hat. 
S| f 


pivau see! That’s the difference.” 

tty not take a taxi?”’ 

Ol.n’t afford it.” 

yar! You don’t mean to say 

€r been as stony as that?” 

e ‘en had to do without lunch and 

was dieting. You don’t know 

c¢; will be not to have to look on 

and side of the menu.” 

{4 poor lamb! Will you please 

| purself ? Do have another cup of 
ie?” 


»/ank you,” said Eva, smiling. 

0 undernourished just at present. 

I’ been eating regularly at a little 

rh > sy add up the calories.” 
iat?” 


> 

ols. You ought to have so many 
cow. Well, this place has on the 
8, 95,’ or whatever the calories 
4 and so on, so that you can cal- 


V ofortunate! 


7 Will you have a 


€avens! Haven’t you any 


_|plied Eva, laughing. “I don’t 
>. mM never interested me.” 
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“No; it’s very queer. I have a failing 
for goodness. I’m just repelled by every- 
thing that other people call temptations. 
It’s simply that I—well, even as a child, 
they never had to make me eat oatmeal. 
I seem to have an almost depraved taste 
for what is wholesome.” 

“Poor strayed angel!”’ cried Gwynne. 
“And no doubt your audiences consider you 
a wild, wicked woman, for some of those 
lines are really very risqué, you know.” 

“Yes,” replied Eva with a sigh. “But 
I tried not to think of the double mean- 
ing.” 

“Then no wonder you were so bad in the 
part. Do forgive me.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I know. I never 
could act. And, of course, in this play I 
was miscast.” 

“It seems to me,’ said Gwynne, “that 
you have been miscast all your life.” 

“Oh, I have! I’ve hated my life!” 

“Then why—do you mind if I ask?— 
why on earth did you ever go on the stage?” 

“T didn’t go. I was just there. Mamma 
and papa were both actors, and mamma’s 
father and mother too. My grandmother 
was the best of the lot—a really wonderful 
actress. And of course they expected me 
to inherit her talent, because I’d inherited 
her looks and her voice. But I was a great 
disappointment to her, and after all the 
pains she took with me too.” 

“Why, did she try to teach you to act?” 

“No, not exactly. But she was always 
so particular about my speech. Especially 
the vowels. ‘Vowels show breeding—or the 
lack of it,’ she would say. My grandmother 
had a beautiful voice. Even when she was 
an old lady, it never cracked or got thin. 
And her diction was perfect. Whenever I 
drawled or mumbled she reproved me for 
it. I was a little bit afraid of her, and 
I think she rather despised me for it.” 

“Of course,” said Gwynne. “I’ve never 
believed that ‘perfect love casteth out 
fear,’ but I do think it’s true the other way 
about. Your grandmother and I would 
have understood each other. My grannie 
annoyed me horribly. She was just like 
the grandmothers in books, you know. 
Sweet and gentle and lace caps and 
Christian forbearance. I used to do per- 
fectly frightful things to her, in the hope 
she’d lose her temper just once. But she 
never did. She hadn’t any.” 
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“Isn’t it queer,” reflected Eva, nibbling 
a chocolate, ‘‘how people get born into the 
wrong families?’ 

“Yes,” said Gwynne. “I’m not a bit 
like any of my relatives, thank heaven. 
They’d be simply frantic if they knew what 
I’m doing. I told Aunt Fannie—she’s a 
good sport—but no one else—not even 
Oliver.” 

“Who’s Oliver?” 

“My husband.” 

Eva started up. 

“Your husband!” she cried in alarm. 
“But you didn’t tell me you had one!” 

“No?” replied Gwynne carelessly. “I 
must have forgotten to mention it.” 

“But I can’t—if you have a husband— 
we can’t exchange it 

“Nonsense!”’ said Gwynne. “Oliver 
won’t bother you. You’ll never see him.” 

“Oh, then you’re—may I ask—are you 
divorced?” 

“No; but we’ve agreed to separate for 
six months. Don’t worry. Oliver’s in Mid- 
land making axes. Besides, we are only 
platonic friends.” 

“Friends?”’ asked Eva, bewildered. 
“But I thought you were married.” 

Gwynne laughed. 

“That’s the only cynical thing you’ve 
ever said. I know it’s hard to believe, but 
I like my husband immensely, even if I 
don’t love him.” 

“Oh! But I—really, I’d rather not a 

“Don’t be a goose! What difference does 
it make, my having a husband hundreds of 
miles away? I shouldn’t care if you had 
half a dozen if they were that far off.” 

“Oh!” Eva cried, suddenly turning crim- 
son. ‘“I—I forgot something too.” 

“What?” 

“T have a fiancé.” 

“Really? How thrilling!” 

“And he—I’m afraid—you see, he’s in 
New York. Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” replied Gwynne coolly. 

“Well, I don’t think you will mind him 
really. Because, you see, we are not exactly 
engaged. That is, I said I would be. But 
I don’t have to—I mean you don’t have 
to eae 

“But you dear old thing! Don’t apolo- 
gize. I love fiancés.” 

“He is not exactly a fiancé—that is, I 
haven’t quite made up my mind yet, be- 
cause he A 

“How perfectly sweet of you to exchange 
a fiancé for a husband!” cried Gwynne, not 
listening to Eva at all. “I never heard of 
such generosity in all my life!” 

“Generosity?” 

“Why, yes! Everyone likes to be en- 
gaged; no one likes to be married.” 

Eva looked at her in puzzled silence for a 
moment, and then went on trying, with 
painful conscientiousness, to explain the 
situation. 

“Of course, I could write and ask him not 
to come to the theater, so he wouldn’t 
annoy you ——” she began. 

“T never let anyone annoy me,”’ replied 
Gwynne. ““How often do you see him? 
Every night?” 

“Oh, no; I rarely see him.” 

“Really?” 

“He isn’t a bit like other men.” 

Gwynne smiled. 

“Now you do sound engaged,” she said. 

“Oh, but I don’t mean it in that way. 
He But really it’s impossible to 
explain him.” 

“Then, don’t try. I much prefer finding 
people out for myself.’’ 

“What I mean is 
and blushed deeply. 

“cc ell? ” 


asked Eva idly. 


” 


Eva stopped 


“T mean—I mean ” Eva stam- 


mered, and looked appealingly at Gwynne. 

“Is it as dreadful as all that?’’ Gwynne 
asked mockingly. 

“No; that’s just what I’m trying to tell 
you. It won’t be dreadful for you at all. 
You needn’t fear any—any familiarity, you 
know.” Gwynne’s eyebrows went up. “He 
won’t—kiss you!” Eva blurted out, very 


red. 

“Well!” said Gwynne. “I’ve heard of 
platonic husbands before, but never of a 
platonic fiancé. It’s extremely fortunate. 
But how do you account for it?” 

“He—he doesn’t like kissing,” mur- 
mured Eva with a sigh. 

“Oh? He doesn’t like kissing?” 

Gwynne’s icy-blue eyes sparkled with 
mischief. 

“No; he says it doesn’t mean anything.” 

“That’s my idea,” said Gwynne. “We 
shall get on splendidly.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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a paper—of the three great morning news- 
papers of Chibosh. It was the large, large- 
featured woman in the costly lavender neg- 
ligee who spoke first. 

“This is outrageous—frightful!’’ she 
cried. “If I had known half! If I had had 
any idea. All over my little dog! All over 
my poor little Panky Lou! All over the 
front page!’’ she cried incoherently. 

Another voice succeeded hers. 

“Don’t! Don’t worry so. Please, Mrs. 
Spillinghast!’’ it urged. “‘This is just poli- 
tics.’”’ Its owner was a dark young woman 
with dark curly and rather more than bobbed 
hair. Her voice was clear and eager. The 
glint of youth was in her dark bright eyes— 
that fine, healthy interest of normal youth 
intent forever to try its hand at overturn- 
ing the varied human institutions which 
were established before its time and with- 
out its advice. ‘‘Let’s look it in the face,” 
she advised practically. ‘“‘Let’s read them 
aloud—-the headlines, I mean—in order.” 

“Precisely,” said the third member of 
the group. 

Her name was Adelaide Winthrop. An 
older woman, gaunt, firm, in decidedly 
square-cut clothes and shoes, and originally 
from Boston, she replaced her eyeglasses on 
her nose and stared down again, consider- 
ing her headline. 

“Read yours first, Adelaide,” directed 
her younger and more eager companion; 
and the two looked up, listening, as she did 
so, staring stiffly through her deliberately 
set glasses at the lines of her front page, the 


| blackest of them all: 


that you know these facts 


“THE MYSTERY OF THE MILLION- 
DOLLAR DOG” 


Black and unswerving, it marched across 
the top of the broad page—the front page 
of the Morning Truth—the paper with the 
greatest circulation in the great city, which 
was so firmly cemented by a thousand com- 
mon interests to the administration of 
Mayor True. The woman in the gray 
square-cut tailored suit read on distinctly 
in a voice of marked and severe unconcern, 
and passed to the next and smaller head- 
lines at the right of the page: 


‘“PRESIDENT’S PRICELESS PET 
GONE FROM MILLIONAIRE WOMEN’S PAGEANT. 
OWNER CRIES ‘WHERE IS My PANky Lou?’”’ 


The large woman in the lavender negligee 
here interrupted, denying this. 

“‘T never did,”’ she cried. ‘‘Never in this 
world!’’ 

“Of course you didn’t, Mrs. Spillinghast,”’ 
said the youngest woman with the bobbed 
hair very definitely. ‘‘Everybody knows 
that. Thisis just politics. Goon, Adelaide!” 

“*Uneanny disappearance of genuine 
toy Mongolian Wee Wah dog—said by ex- 
perts to be the greatest dog taxpayer in the 
world,’”’ read on the older woman, finishing 
the reading of her headline with a still 
greater indifference in her voice. The large 
woman in lavender gave a groan. 

“‘ And then there is the picture, of course,”’ 
said the unconcerned but conscientious 
reader. “‘The line under it: ‘The Million- 
Dollar Playground of the so-called Million- 
Dollar Dog.’”’ 

“Tt’s a lie—an absolute lie!’”’ cried the 
president of the North Side Women Voters’ 
Club, her face bright red against her laven- 
der gown. 

But the squarely dressed woman read 
methodically on, into the small print of the 
text: 

“With a million dollars of the city’s 
most costly real estate walled in for its ex- 
clusive playground, making it, it is said, one 
of the twenty largest taxpayers in the city 
of Chibosh, the genuine Mongolian Wee 
Wah toy dog, which was the inseparable 
companion of Mrs. J. Snuydam §Spilling- 
hast, president of the North Side Women 
Voters’ Club, the organization of wealthy 
and exclusive society women now con- 
ducting the remarkable and unique Tax- 
payers’ Pageant. for the instruction of 
women voters in Great American Hall, was 
either lost or stolen yesterday afternoon 
from in front of the hall, and its present 
whereabouts are unknown. Its mistress is 
inconsolable, and blames the police sharply. 

““«This greatest dog taxpayer in Chibosh. 
so-called, if not the world,’’”’ continued the 
reader conscientiously, after a proper pause 
for a paragraph, ‘“‘‘with one-half of one of 
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the city’s costliest blocks set aside ; 
use and pleas——’”’ 


yard, where the maids —— And ye 
go ” she cried, and stopped 
while the two others watched her an 
each other. In a paroxysm of ang 
dashed the Morning Truth, the th 
of all the people of Chibosh, in teg 
fragments to the floor. “So this if 
tics!’”’ she cried. ‘‘What you haye 
through in polities!”’ 4 

The two others bowed their h 
lent confirmation. 

“Well, what’s next? What’s 
the questioner asked aggressively 
second reader, the young woman 
curly, closely cut black hair and ’ 
critical, uncompromising eyes 
who was holding a smaller jo 
hand, the widely circulated Pe 
tures. Across the narrower top oft 
the patchwork of photographs, st 
shorter but no less arresting lin: 


“MOURNS DOG OF MI 


The reader’s clear voice pas 
this to the other headlines pri 
inner page: 


‘““TAXPAYERS’ PAGEANT PAU! 
WHILE PRESIDENT PURSUES 


“Give me that, please,’ dire 
woman mentioned in the text, with 
politeness, her large face above its |: 
setting still redder than before. — 
the Peoples Pictures, she ga 
at the various likenesses which 
the first page—her own in her sabl 
plumed hat, holding her lost dog— 
trait which she herself had often 
in happier moments furnished 
Following this came another picture 
dog, a picture of the million-dolla 
ground, a picture of her husband, | 
Snuydam Spillinghast, printed ove 
of Chibosh, showing the various lar; 
estate holdings he had inherited fro 
had once been his Great-Great- 
father Snuydam’s farm; also an ext 
the Great American Hall, where the 
Side Women’s Pageant had been 
with a caption to that effect, and | 
caption: 4 


Cross Marks Spot Where Million-Dol 
Was Last Seen by its Attendant 


Suddenly she crushed and tore | 
Pieces as she had the first. 
“What did you get me int 
for?” she asked the others 
have this done to me?”’ ¢ 
“But you have to expect it—th 
thing in politics today, don’t y 
the youngest of the group, the 
perience of the young in mo 
ments speaking in her voice 
was Dorothy Jones. She was 01 
Dorothy crop which was so largel 
of the 1890’s and the first 1900's. 2) 
college graduate, bound upon 4 th 
exploration of the new intell 
adventure for women, she was Noy 
her three years out of college, a sé 
veteran in women’s politics. — 
“Precisely,” said her older fellow’ 
in the women voters’ field as she § 
the society leader in the lavender n) 
whose personality and new clu 
been using to advertise and f 
great and difficult work of properl}m 
ducing the women of Chibosh into 
affairs. : 
“But what has my poor little dog 
do with politics?” the social leade’ 
a little wildly. _, oe 
“Well, of course,” said the ve 
speaker, somewhat vaguely—“ol ¢0? 
attacked the mayor, the adminis! 
the Central Bridge horror scandal- 
thing that these two papers stand fc 
the tax rate and the schools and th 
cleaning and the police.” : 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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hose in favor— 
of L.B. Steel equipment 


Why is it that hundreds of firms using steel filing or 
record-keeping equipment in their offices have L.B. Steel 
equipment? Sturdier construction? Finer appearance? 
Longer and better service? Of course, but— 


A few of those 


in favor: 


The underlying and invisible reason is this: every piece 
of L.B. Steel equipment is born of a business need that spurs 
L.B. inventive genius. For example: 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Bosch Magneto 
Corp. 

American Brass Co. 

Armand Co. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Bell System (Am. Tel. 
& Tel. Co. and Associ- 
ated Companies) 

J. I. Case Plow Works 

Corn Exchange Ntl. Bank, 
Phila. 

Corona Typewriter Co. 

Cunard Steamship Co. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

Electric Storage BatteryCo. 

Equitable Life Ins. Co. of 
Iowa. 

Fisk Rubber Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Glidden Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Home Insurance Co. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. of 
N. Y 


National Carbon Co. 
National Shawmut Bank 
National Tube Co. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Western Union Tel. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Willard Storage Battery 


Co, 
Willys-Overland Co, 


Business needed a better way to house correspondence, so 
L.B. originated the first unit vertical file. Business needed a 
speedier and more convenient way of operating card records, 
so L.B. invented the card record desk. Business needed a way 
to conserve office space and double its usefulness, so L.B. 
originated the first counter-hight unit. 


To enshrine these and other better-business-ideas in 
perfect housings L.B. shook off precedent, pioneered alone 
and established new principles of steel construction. 


In your office you see substantial hardware that gleams 
tichly; a grained mahogany finish that is twin brother to 
the African wood itself; or a baked-on olive green that is 
at home in the most private of private offices, 


You will be proud to have L.B. Steel equipment in your 
office. You can see it at any one of our stores throughout 
the country. 


Send the coupon below for catalog, “Steel card and 
filing cabinets” or information on any of the Six ae x y 
Big Divisions of L.B. Service. ' 1 ara ae 


jAbrary Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Lston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago London 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


ranch offices in 42 American cities. Chicago, III. Ilion, N. Y. 
Consult your phone book. London, Eng. 
a eed es Ses cea eee gies Sens ume coams tees sees mena Me a a et a ee ee a re ae 
Coupon to pe Special Service Sy, Filing Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood and Steel 6. Supplies 
0 Analysis QO Alphabetic O Card index cabinets O) Cards MyiName ; sf 
O Indexing O Geographic 0 Card index trays Over 1,000 styles of plain aaa “ vi | : 
‘ umeric , ] 
Library Bureau, O Statistical GiB Automatiaindes Counter-hight units index and stock forms 
: O Subject QO) Horizontal units Cl Folders Fi N 
Cambridge, Mass. 2. Specialized Departments The Russell Index - GL.B.Cardrecorddesks 1 B Reinforced folders Se a > a 
0 Sendme freeCatalogNo.707 © Bank As Gard Record Nosteme OL.B. Record safe Plain and tab folders * 
“ ‘ Government O Ledger trays O Guides Address 
Steel card and filing cab- oO Insurance a re pale Record, O Transfer units Pl d.celluloided ave rc al eae 
: "Be St in, pri 1 ided. 
inets”, Please send me also, O Library OLB. Gas Ledger Unit shelving Retnevable iabel guides: 
literature on subjects checked: O) Schools of Filing 0 L.B. Visible Record File O Vertical units Metal tip guides 


S. E. P., 9-15-23 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“Suppose we did,” said Mrs. Spillinghast 
with bitter logic. ‘‘What’s my dog—your 
dog—anybody’s dog got to do with the 
mayor or the tax rate or the streets? 
What’s my poor little Panky Lou got to do 
with the police?”’ 

As if to answer her own question, her eye 
fell upon the headlines—the more modest 
single-column headlines of the third paper, 
the Chronicle, the most conservative paper 
of Chibosh, which lay in her own lap. 
It seemed in a way slightly to pacify her. 
“Of course,” she said, “it is true. If we’d 
had any decent police—if there’d been any 
police department in the city—things like 
this would never happen; just as I said to 
the reporters yesterday; just the way 
they’ve got it here,’’ she said in a tone of 
more satisfaction, gazing down at the more 
conservative headlines: 


POLICE INEFFICIENCY SHOWN 
IN LOSS OF COSTLY DOG 


‘*PRESIDENT OF NORTH SIDE WOMEN VOTERS’ 
CuuB PoINTts OuT EXAMPLE OF MALADMINIS- 
TRATION OF POLICE DEPARTMENT OF CHIBOSH”’ 


At this point she paused in her reading, 
staring. A perfect astonishment showed in 
her well-fed face. 

““Five thousand dollars reward of- 
fered!’”? she read slowly on, her eyes di- 
lated. ‘‘What?” 

The two others gazed at her as one, with 
evident expectation shining in their eyes. 

“What reward?” she asked them. 

“Why, this!”’ said the younger and 
prompter minded of the two, and read 
aloud from a clipping she had evidently 
been holding in her hand, the identical ad- 
vertisement which had appeared in all the 
morning papers of Chibosh on that morning: 


“FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


“Lost, a dog. Genuine toy Mongolian Wee 
Wah. Answers name of Panky Lou. No ques- 
tions asked. Five thousand dollars reward if 
returned to 
“Mrs. J. SNUYDAM SPILLINGHAST, 
“103 GoDowNy PARK.” 


“So that’s it!”’ said Mrs. Spillinghast, 
speaking finally. 

“What?” 

“All these people calling up with dogs; 
thousands of them almost—since six o’clock 
this morning—till the servants are almost 
mad.” 

“But ”” began Miss Jones, the 
bright-eyed younger woman. 

“Do you think I would put in an adver- 
tisement like that? Do you imagine? Why, 
I never saw that in my life before!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. J. Snuydam Spillinghast 
loudly and crossly, her full-fed face now 
darkly crimson against her lavender. ““Who 
would dare?” she asked, and stopped. 

The two others for the moment did not 
reply but gazed at each other with a glance 
of question and suspicion. A sense of help- 
lessness and foreboding, of the influence of 
an immense, mysterious, sticky force en- 
veloping them, which so many have felt in 
the years following the great development 
of the use of the printed word for the new 
democracy since the Great War, was dis- 
tinctly felt by every person in the room— 
and not without reason. For already, at 
this time, Michael F. Melody, the most 
carefully unknown man in Chibosh, was 
taking the second step toward the forma- 
tion of the phantom women in the publicity 
factory of Mayor Herman J. True. 

The million-dollar dog was about to be 
returned to its owner and the letter of 
Mayor True to the chief of police of Chi- 
bosh in recognition of this act was already 
being dictated by Mr. Melody for the 
morning papers: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
| Mayor’s OFFICE, 
CITY OF CHIBOSH. 

My dear Chief Spoofenberger: I wish to take 
this occasion to thank you once again for your 
prompt efficiency as guardian of the city’s 
safety in a matter, superficially of minor conse- 
quence, but which yet serves as an apt illustra- 
tion of the whole-hearted and intelligent energy 
with which you have ever upheld my hands and 
my purpose to make the great city of Chibosh— 
of which we should all be so proud—the most 
moral, the most orderly and the safest city in 
the world. 

That all normal and fair-minded citizens 
should feel this pride in their own city would 
seem, my dear chief, a self-evident fact. But 
there are certain great and powerful interests, 
as you and I well know, which will feel no hesi- 
tancy in any defamation of their own city, no 
matter how false or how foul, if by so doing they 
can smirch and discredit the present administra- 
tion of its government for their own advantage. 


THE SATURDAY 


These designing and dishonest interests, using 
the immense vested secret power of great 
wealth, will in fact, as we know, not neglect or 
overlook any instrument, however humble, for 
the defaming of this city and its government 
through the medium of the public press, which 
they too often, directly or indirectly, control. 

The loss and return of a pet dog may seem 
to the unthinking a trivial matter, but it is often 
the unconsidered trifle which to the thinking 
mind is most significant; and when an episode 
of this kind comes as the culmination of an un- 
usually subtle and adroit attack upon the 
government of the people it becomes of conse- 
quence, no matter how superficially trifling. 

You are familiar, my dear chief, as is the pub- 
lic generally, with the attempt of these sinister 
and designing powers during the present week 
to array the women of Chibosh, just entering 
upon the duties of citizenship, against the pres- 
ent administration by a course of slander and 
defamation of the city at large, through a so- 
called Taxpayers’ Pageant conducted by the 
wealthy women of the so-called leisure class— 
or, more plainly speaking, the wives and sisters 
of the very rich—which, after a variety of mis- 
representation and falsehood, culminated in the 
disappearance of a costly pet dog, and the con- 
sequent sharp attack upon the police depart- 
ment of the city by the dog’s owner, the 
president of the organization of wealthy women 
responsible for the exhibition. 

Ridiculous as this attack may seem to those 
acquainted with the city’s affairs, it yet might 
have its influence among a certain large class 
of careless and unthinking minds, and your 
prompt action, my dear chief, in meeting it not 
only silences the charge but will hold up the 
whole conspiracy to blacken the reputation of 
our city to the ridicule and contempt it has so 
richly earned. 

The very wealthy manager and sponsor of 
the so-called educational exhibit will now per- 
haps retire from public life and devote herself 
to the care of her pet. In the meanwhile, chief, 
if you will permit me, I wish to thank you for 
the way in which your methods have reduced 
this attempt to absurdity, and to add to my 
own thanks—as I feel I am justified in doing— 
the thanks of the really representative women 
of the city, whose attention is occupied day by 
day in the care of their children, and not dogs, 
however valuable; and who, I am sure, will 
feel gratitude to you for defending their homes 
and the city in which they live from another 
of the utterly and wantonly absurd attacks 
which are so constantly made against its fair 
name. 

Honesty, sincerity and straightforward deal- 
ing, my dear chief, still fortunately remain the 
best policy in the conduct of the people’s af- 
fairs as well as of our own, and fortunately the 
people still recognize this. 

Yours to serve, 
HERMAN J. TRUE, 
Mayor. 


“How many copies?’’ asked the efficient 
and well-dressed Miss Spielberg as she arose 
at the conclusion of Mr. Melody’s dicta- 
tion. 

“Twenty.” 

“Does the mayor get a copy first?” 

“No!” said Mr. Melody. “Send him one 
when the rest go.” 

Dismissing her, he was engaged in the 
routine of the Phantom Factory until the 
copy was ready to go out. It was then late 
afternoon. Turning, Mr. Melody called 
upon the telephone for the chief of the po- 
lice department. 

“Hello, Spoof,’ said the brisk voice of 
Michael F. Melody across the wire. 

A heavy bass growl came back. 

“T’m sending you the letter from the 
mayor—and the copies to the papers.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And you'll look out for the photo- 
graph?” 

savieah. 2 

“All right then. 
about seven o’clock.”’ 

“About seven?’’ 

“Yeah; with the letter to its owner that 
I sent you earlier; and release the story 
for the morning papers—the mornings, you 
understand. Nothing for the evenings. 
Get me?” 

LE | do.”’ 

“All right, let her loose,” said Mr. 
Melody. ; 

The second step had been taken by the 
Phantom Factory of Mayor True toward 
the creation of the phantom women. 


Send home the dog 


Iv 


Pees Thursday morning in the great 
city of Chibosh. The alert, restless- 
minded citizens of that metropolis were 
now fast rousing to the great new sensa- 
tional issue of the week. For today again 
upon the first page of every journal ap- 
peared in jutting type the great new devel- 
opment in the political history of the city— 
the finding and return of the million-dollar 
dog by the police department of Chibosh, 
and the great new public questions and 
reflections this naturally aroused. 


. 


EVENING POST 


Thousands, perhaps millions, saw and 
read the huge headline announcement in 
the paper of the people, the Morning 
Truth: 


MILLION-DOLLAR DOG MYSTERY 
SOLVED 


POLICE PROMPTLY PROFFER PET 
Mayor’s LETTER LETs IN LIGHT 


Thousands, perhaps millions more, 
scanned the outside and inside headlines 
in Peoples Pictures: 


WILL SHE PAY IT? 


MILLION-DoLLAR DoG’s REWARD CALLED 
SPURIOUS 


Mayor TRUE PENS PRAISE FOR CHIEF 
SPOOFENBERGER 


They also saw on the first page the pic- 
ture of the sturdy chief, with the tiny 
million-dollar dog in his arms; and across 
and balancing it the portrait of Mrs. J. 
Snuydam Spillinghast in her sables, also 
carrying her costly pet. Below were pic- 
tures of Mrs. Spillinghast in her slight- 
est bathing suit at Palm Beach, in evening 
dress in Chibosh, with her famous rope of 
pearls, and at Bar Harbor in her largest 
plumed superhat; a new picture of the 
Spillinghast walled back yard, the so-called 
castle of the million-dollar dog; also a 
picture of Mayor True, taken while speak- 
ing above an American flag in its defense, 
his right arm uplifted, his mouth opened 
and his lips protruding outward in the 
exercise of sincere oratory; also a picture 
of the entrance of Great American Hall, 
showing the immense crowd of the previous 
day awaiting the possible return of the 
million-dollar dog, including many with 
dogs which they wrongly believed to be the 
lost one and were offering for the alleged 
five-thousand-dollar reward. 

Many, though fewer thousands of read- 
ers, saw the one-column headlines of the 
third and more conservative morning paper: 


CROWDS AT WOMEN’S EXHIBITION 


TAXPAYERS’ PAGEANT HUGE SUCCESS 


Mayor’s Prompt PuBLICITY OVER Doc 
EPISODE 


It carried also, as did the others, the full 
letter of Mayor True in praise of Chief 
Spoofenberger and in defense of the city; 
and, together with the remainder of the 
press, an editorial comment. 

The editorial in the Morning Truth, the 
organ and defender of the administration, 
carried the longest and plainest comment 
under the caption: 


Is A Doc WortH A $5000 REWARD TO A 
WEALTHY WOMAN’S HEART WHILE SO MANY 
CHILDREN STARVE? 


Printed in heavily italicized type, it was 
illustrated with a small starving child 
looking up wonderingly and wistfully at a 
proud and prosperous pet dog of pompous 
proportions standing upon a sumptuous 
velvet cushion. 

Engaged in reading over all this, in tele- 
phoning, in dictating the other interviews, 
letters and literature required in the routine 
of the Phantom Factory, Mr. Melody found 
it afternoon before he received the really 
important news of the day for which he 
had been waiting. 

“They’ve closed them up,” said his 
laconic assistant, Mr. Nott, to him, as he 
entered the door of Number 913 after 
luncheon. 

“ce When? ” 

“Just before noon.” 

It was true. Reading continually, their 
minds and imaginations stimulated by the 
great natural human desire to see a dog 
with a million-dollar playground, the great 
reading public of Chibosh-had so over- 
whelmed and besieged and jostled, and 
finally hooted and cat-called the Taxpay- 
ers’ Pageant of the North Side Women 
Voters’ Club that it had been found expedi- 
ent and really necessary for the police de- 
partment of the great city to close the hall 
and the exhibit. 

Receiving this information, Mr. Melody 
turned at once sharply to Mr. Nott, ques- 
tioning him. 

“How are you getting on with your let- 
ters?”’ he asked him. 

“Oh, all right,’ said the veteran and 
disillusioned Mr. Nott in a more than 
usually weary voice. 

It had been indeed a busy period in the 
Phantom Factory. The grave, sincere, 
identical portraits of the mayor had gazed 
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re 
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down on a practically continy 
letter writing. For the time wa 
for the phantoms once more to 
purposes for which they were er¢ 
the great variety of organizatic 
had their headquarters there to 
their letters of protest and sug, 
Mayor Herman J. True conce 
issue of the day. » | 

“The Herman J. True Me 
Manufacturers’ letter is done,” 
Nott, reporting in detail. “Andh, 
Taxpayers’ League, and the By 
True Neighborhood Association’s 
tically all the rest—all but the Ts 
ers’ League.” . | 

“Finish that up and come back § 
his superior, and set himself to wk 
next step toward his goal. 

Pressing his push button, M)J 
himself was at once dictating to }; 
berg the answer of Chief Spoc} 
the letter which was about to leai\ 
formation of the new women’s yo 
tion—the last addition to the)h 
organizations of Mayor True; |¢ 
answer to the mayor’s praise, (| 
the brief, blunt, manly style whit 
lic had come to expect from gruff 
Charley Spoofenberger. It said 


‘ 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
PoLicE DEPARTMENT, i 
Your Honor: I’m going to tha; 
your letter, and then I’m coming rit 
you with a suggestion right along thy 
I want to say that taking care’ { 
crooks in this town don’t worry thp 
partment any. We’ve got them bull 
they know it. What’s worrying us | 
like the rest of the people of this }} 
way we’re up against it with thé 
financial criminals, the ones with } 
get away with murder, with their 
yers, under the law. wv 
So I want to say right here, Mia 
that the police for one would be j\d 
honor could find some way to put ¢ 
the big thugs and dips and second:o1 
ers that are a]l the time gypping thet 
its spare change and its reputation) 
Not meaning to mix in or push n be 
your business, Mister Mayor, but ww 
it do for you to name a kind of cit'ns 
up against this kind of thing? © 
The women, like you say, are ally 
for the reputation of the home ar th 
town. Why not put them on guante 
clean? ” 
Hoping I’m not butting in nor pr 
much, your honor, and saying i 
mouthful when you said if you trezth 
in the open and on the level they'll) f 
to you, Iam Your obedient :\ 
CHARLES H. SPOOFEE 


Having dictated this, Mr. Mid 
haste upon Miss Spielberg, hist 
pher. 

“Get it out for the evenings rilt: 

The efficient Miss Spielberg x 
out the door before he had finis:d 

“And send in Mr. Nott,” he lle 
her. | 

His morose assistant was at 1c 
room. jf 

“What are we going to call lls 
Mr. Melody asked him. b 

“T thought you said | 
Home Defenders.” , 

“Well, all right. I guess so|s 
Melody after a moment’s thoult. 
who’ll be the head of it?” 

“What about Mrs. Bertha J. 

“The millionaire corset mai! 
wife?” = | 

“Yeah.” he 

“Would she come along where 
her to?” : | 

“‘She’d stand on her head, ctl 
dome of city hall, to get he 
papers. And there mighi 
on the side, chief, for you ¢ 
Mr. Nott with an unusual earrt 
interest, ‘for handing it to her! — 

“You think so, huh?” asked T 
thoughtfully. | 

“T know so, chief,’”” said Mr. . 
gone all over it with her Don 

“Well, all right,” said Mr. Meey 
go ahead and frame the letter ‘7 
her to the mayor. I'll get out ‘ 
her.” ie 

The last step was taken. T!P 
women were about to be born. 


v 
ie WAS Friday morning in 
Chibosh. The great issue 0°” 
dollar dog had reached i 
all the hearts and minds” 
millions to one common 
wars growled over prostra 
(Continued on Pa 
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vonsider the woodworker- 


Among all craftsmen there are 
none who possess greater skill 
than carpenters and wood- 
workers. ‘Tools and hardware 
favored by these men must be 
right. Since the days of the 
Mexican War in 45, they have 
| continuously endorsed Stanley 
i leadership. 


For example, of the ultimate in good manu- 
facturing, the Stanley Bailey Plane is supreme in its 
class; yet it is no better than every Stanley product. 


STANLEY 


Butts and Hinges — Carpenters Tools 


a” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


GARAGE HARDWARE—DOOR BUTTS HINGES AND BOLTS —CARPENTERS; AND HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 


© The S. Wks. 
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Since 1861 


—~a name that has stood 
cfor utmost service and 
Salle in ready -to- 
serve food S 
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the Van Camp joraanatn 
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OLD roast or boiled meats—French fried potatoes—de- 
licious Filet-Mignon—meat or fish croquettes—French 
dressings—oysters—and other good things call for Van 

Camp’s Catsup and Van Camp’s Chili Sauce. These irresist- 
ible appetizers lend added charm to other good foods. 


Their rich, red color is Nature’s own. 
Perfect, fresh-picked, luscious tomatoes— 
ripened on the vines—are skilfully blend- 
ed with savory spices in the model Van 
Camp’s kitchens. All the full, ripe flavor 
of selected fruit, grown in Indiana, from 
our Own seed, is sealed in. 


"Something Gone for Gvery Meal 


Ps 


Since 1863 


For cooking, Van Camp’s Catsup and 
Chili Sauce are indispensable and unsur- 
passed. Use them freely in preparing 
spicy meat sauces, for seasoning soups, 
cold dishes, and in salad dressings. Their 
piquant tang adds zest to plain foods— 
and improves the flavor of richer foods. 


"Something eal sete 


Since 1861 


Write for This Book 


by a famous Cooking Expert 
“What to Serve and How to Serve 
It” isa book on planning and pre- 
paring good things to eat, written 
by Mrs. Harriet Ellsworth Coates. 
Profusely illustrated. 


It is filled with helpful ideas on 
serving and entertaining. It will 
enhance your fame as a hostess. 


If you will send us the name of 
your dealer and 10c, to cover 
postage and packing, we will gladly 
mail you a copy. 


Domestic Science Kitchens, 
Van Camp’s, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN CAMP’S 

is pure, sweet milk 
from high-bred herds 
and model dairies. It 
is a whole milk evap- 
orated to double its 
Original richness and 
food value — nothing 
added, nothing but 
water taken away. 


You merely dilute it 
with water to the 
desired consistency 
and use it as you 
would ordinary milk. 


Its purity and sealed- 
in fresh flavor has 
made it the favorite of 
thousands of Ameri- 
can women. 


Van Camp’s Milk 
makes delightful pud- 
dings, pastries and 
cakes. Also excellent 
in coffee and for mak- 
ing creamy cocoa. 
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Liggett Bldz., 
New York City. 
Architects:Carrereand ~ 
Hastings, Plumbing Contract- 
ors: Geo. E. Gibson, Byers for 
Plumbing. 
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YERS PIPE 


Fittings, 
lalves Cocks, 


Labor of 3 
installing 
“120% 


of Byers po 


Extra Life Of Whole System 
Insured By Using Byers Pipe 


1060 % 


Enough is Economy— 


More is Waste! 


HEN installing a plumbing or 

other pipe system, you have 

the choice of steel, wrought 
iron and brass pipe. In first cost, steel 
is lowest, brass highest. And the dura- 
bility is roughly in proportion to the 
price, wrought iron occupying an ad- 
vantageous middle ground. 


Your aim should be to install pipe 
which, by its past performance record, 
gives assurance of lasting as long as 
the useful life of the building. 


Consider the unique service record of 
Byers pipe: In thousands of build- 
ings, erected ever since Civil War days, 


Byers has invariably given uninter- 
rupted service for the required span of 
years. Repairs have been negligible 
and usually confined to a few easily 
replaced basement pipes, subjected to 
very severe service—service in which 
even more expensive pipe has repeat- 
edly failed. 


With such a record, to pay for pipe 
more expensive than Byers, in all but 
the rarest cases, is an unnecessary 
expense; while the extra cost as com- 
pared with cheaper pipe is economy, 
figured on the basis of long service 
and insurance against costly failures. 
(See diagram above.) 


Send for illustrated service records of Byers Pipe 
in notable old buildings —it’s free on request. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia 


2 


Boston 
= Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


Cleveland Chicago Houston 


State Bldg., Civic Center, San 
Francisco. Architects: Bliss 

& Faville, S. F. in co-operation 
with State Architect. 
Byers throughout for 
Plum bing and 
Heating. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
toppled reluctantly into universal ruin and 
starvation. Three women in Chibosh had 
shot men other than their husbands. Yet 
all eyes in that great metropolis focused 
feverishly upon that matter of chief public 
concern, in which Mayor Herman J. True 
and old Chief Charley Spoofenberger stood 
fast for the plain honest people and the good 
name of Chibosh against their remorseless 
and predatory enemies on the first pages of 
all the great journals of the city. 

In ears, in offices, in apartments and de- 
tached homes, all eyes fed fiercely on this 
great drama of the new politics; but none 
more keenly than those of the two women 
who read it together in their quarters, in 
one of the older and now less stylish sec- 
tions of the city, given over now to reasona- 
bly priced but highly respectable rooms and 
small apartments. 

They sat in a room which apparently 
served the double purpose of residence and 
office. The influence of the home was in- 
dicated by the books, the furniture and 
various bulging and spindling and ad- 
vanced sketches of the last new art upon 
the walls; the business influence by the 
substantial central desk and a card- 
catalogue cabinet of commanding size 
which stood against the wall. 

The older woman, in the square-cut, 
blue-gray, tailor-made suit was reading 
aloud with great unconcern but great pre- 
cision the headlines of Peoples Pictures: 


““MaD THRONG SEEKS MILLION-DOLLAR Doe, 
CLOSING SociETy LEADERS’ POLITICAL SHOW.” 


She paused now, looking over the illus- 
trations underneath. The younger woman 
with the short curly hair beside her on the 
divan before the old-fashioned fireplace 
gave an exclamation between extreme an- 
ger and loathing. 

“A dog!” she exclaimed, and turned also 
to study, over her companion’s shoulder, 
the illustrations of the Peoples Pictures. 

First appeared Mrs. J. Snuydam Spil- 
linghast, a snapshot taken against her will 
just after her resignation, with her sables 
and plumes, but without her dog. Beside 
or below this came the limousine in which 
the dog was thought by some to have been 
concealed, with a cross opposite the back 
seat; the immense throng of citizens before 
the entrance of Great American Hall; the 
turning in of the riot call for more police; 
the corps of ambulances for the bruised and 
injured; the appearance of Chief Charles 
Spoofenberger in the act of closing the ex- 
hibit in the interests of public safety; the 
double cordon of police through which Mrs. 
Spillinghast and her staff—some of them 
weeping—passed from the hall to her limou- 
sine, protected from the eager press of 
citizens and voters of Chibosh watching 
sharply to see where the million-dollar dog 
was concealed. 

At the sight of the weeping figures the re- 
sentful voice of the younger woman spoke 
out again. ‘‘A dog!’’ it repeated in a tone 
between wonder and disgust; and ceased 
as her companion methodically put aside 
the pictured page and started to read 
aloud, carefully, in a voice adjusted to ex- 
tract their full intellectual flavor, the head- 
lines of the Morning Truth, the organ of 
Mayor True and the plain honest common 
people: 


“FAMOUS DOG ROUSES RIOT 


_“PoLICE CLOSE WEALTHY WOMEN’S VENTURE 


‘‘PRESIDENT CRIES ‘I REsIGN! I RESIGN!’ 
““Asks IN TEARS, ‘WHAT HAs My Doc Got To 
Do WITH TAXES?’”’ 


‘“Smeared! Smothered!’’ exclaimed the 
reader’s companion sketchily, and ceased 
as the former methodically turned to the 
last, or editorial, page. 

At the center of the top of this the re- 
cumbent figure of a lovely, languorous 
Roman lady, greatly enlarged, caressing a 
greatly enlarged pet dog, gazed through a 
columned court upon the smoking ruins 
of a city. At one side of this, explaining it, 
came the headlines of ‘the leading editorial 
of the day: 

Do Docs Doom DEmocrRACIES AS IN ANCIENT 
ROME? 


WoMEN’s PETS AND TAX RATES 


Reading accurately, aloud, the elder 
woman began with the opening words: 

““Mrs. Spillinghast, the wealthy dog 
owner and operator of educational political 
exhibits for other women with more chil- 
dren and less leisure, asks what pet dogs 
have to do with taxes.’”’ 

Showing this connection quite clearly, 
in direct and simple words on taxes, dogs 


Septembe 


and luxuries, the editorial wr 
steadily and logically to his | 
tion—the one from Slavonius; 

““Tt was Slavonius, the grea} 
losopher of Xanthia, of whom th 
women probably never heard 
over two thousand years ago, “ 
heart of the true woman to be 
home and her city.’”’’” 

At this point he an of t 
woman rang out in the sharp ac 
unable to bear more. hase 

~ Smeared |” it cried. 
Although in itself peculiar, thj 
seemed to both in a way tru 
accurate. Like so many si 
War of humanity for humani 
felt smeared. All around them 
and clogging every indivic 
or action, they felt that great, n 
power—that great, new, uns 
influence—upon which the ng 
helpless, trembling and afraj, 
upon the surface of fly pape 
vidual movement, moral, mentaj 
cal, checked and forbidden by () 
the higher publicity which nc 
the sweet adhesive persuasion oy 
word, firmly and continually | 
grip mankind, from Moscow | 
stuck fast through its highest i 
after day—even if it has to st! 
do so. The older woman, howe 
stop to discuss this. ij 

“Wait,” she said. “Thatis1}: 
read on to the close of the edir 
Morning Truth, in the tone of (3) 
to know the worst and face it u 

“To those women and m/: 
interested in their city or the} 
recommend the reading of My 
strong letter, ably summarizini 
tion, and pointing out clearl 
valuable way of using the grea 
force of women’s spirit, y 
wasted in such ventures as thre 
disastrous so-called educationileé 
Great American Hall, throug tl 
of all the really right-thinkinir 
sentative women of Chibosh |r 
building and defending and ft 
the interests of the great city y 
home.’”’ 

On hearing this, a new expres) 
and disgust came from the ag 


vi) 5 | 


“Beaten! Just when we 
were getting started! By a " 
political press agent!” she exiir 
stopped when she saw that thi 
reader beside her had turned) | 
bearing the letter of MayoiT: 
final letter establishing the p ‘7 
home defenders of Chibosh. Ii 
by the picture of Mayor True vil 
ing the American flag, and tha] 


WOMEN, THE CLEAN SI 
CLEANSERS OF THE Vf 


Following this came the leti’ 0 
True, addressed to Mrs. Berth.‘ 


EXECUTIVE CH. BE 
Mayor's ‘Fi 
City oCk 
Dear Madam: During the pa fe 
have been the recipient of colle 
from all classes and kinds of our ci 
in resentment against certain wil 
provoked attacks upon the fairan 
city, which have become eer 
mon in the past few years—en} 
sources of great influence and p/e 
known to need mention here. 
Organizations of merchants, 
real-estate owners, taxpayers, mM 
borhoods, rent payers— zi 
more have written urging that sc? 
be done about this erying evil, ve 
dangering both the fair name ani 
interests of our great home city.) 
It was your suggestion—whie Be 
very valuable and appropriate on™ 
criticisms having for _ -knit 
emanated from women, it should? th 
women to answer them, _ bt 
Your statement, it seems to , 
Mrs. Spiggott, is especially tiny 
It has always been my personal ie 
nature of woman is to cleanse ratt th 
to defend rather than defame th™ 
home city that she lives in. if 
I therefore take the libert ya 
would be willing to undertake t 
such an organization of women! 
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| If your house is underheated, we urge you 


to get the facts below. 


We have perfected a new way in warm 
jair heating—furnace comfort for small 
homes, with or without basements, one 


‘floor or two. 


‘It is called the Estate Heatrola. And heat- 
‘ing experts say it is changing the heating 
habits of the nation. Thousands are in use, 
everywhere, from Maine to California. 


Works like a furnace 


(The Heatrola is a practical and efficient 
warm-air heating appliance. Installed in 
one of the living rooms, it keeps the 
whole house warm. 


‘Great volumes of warm, moist air are sup- 
Plied to every room—upstairs and down, 
and changed twice each hour—the secret, 


i 


‘ 


‘ 


- keeps the whole house warm 
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so your doctor will tell you, of healthful 
heating. 


It does the work of a furnace, but looks 
like a handsome mahogany phonograph. 


The finish is rich grained mahogany en- 
amel, smooth as glass and everlasting. 
You can rub it and dust it with a cloth, 
just as you do your furniture. No black 
iron to clean, or nickel to shine. 


Get the facts 


See an Heatrola at leading hardware or 
furniture stores. Also at heating contrac- 


‘tors’. It will amaze you. Note, too, it is 


as easily moved as a stove, so if you rent, 
you can take it with you when you move. 
Burns any sort of fuel. 


The coupon below brings interesting in- 
formation, free and postpaid. Mail it. 


I éEtale 
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If you prefer a 
Basement Furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about 
Estate Sanitary Warm-Air 
Furnaces, in pipe and pipeless 
models. All cast-iron construc- 
tion; five-year guaranteed fire- 
pot; ball-bearing grate; new- 
type grate shaker; swinging 
vapor tank; many other fine 
features. 


FREE BOOK (130) MAIL THIS 


THE ESTATESTOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, 
San Francisco) 

Send me free information regarding heating 
system checked below and name of nearest 


HEATROLA 


Maps By Tue Estate Stove Company, Hamitton, On10—Buripers SINCE 1845 Or 
Tue Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace Anp Rance For Every REQUIREMENT 
—For Cooxinc Anp Heatinc WitH Coat, Woop, Gas Anp ELectricity 


dealer. 


DO ESTATE HEATROLA 


Estate Sanitary Warm-Air Furnace 
O Pipeless Model ( Pipe Model 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 


City and State 


How many rooms in your house?___ 
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When you are 30 miles 
_from luncheon 


are 
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Buy golden-brown Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts! Always fresh and 
crisp in the glassine bags. Great big 
fellows—the pick of the crop, roasted in 
a way that makes them just irresistible. 


Whenever and wherever hunger over- 
takes you these flavory morsels taste 
just right. Not only delicious but 
satisfying and nutritious as well. Look 
for the bags with the red Pennants. 
They are on sale everywhere. 


Made by the Planters Nut 
& Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre? Paty Sufteikos Vas 
Chicago, New York, Bos- 


ton, San Francisco. 


MR, PEANUT 
REG. US, PAT. OFF 


Send 75c¢ for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
in the blue tin box—sealed 
to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

An ominous pause succeeded the reading 
of this letter, followed by another bitter 
comment from the angered younger woman. 

“Another one of those fake publicity 
organizations!” she said. 

The older woman gazed steadily at her, 
waiting for her to speak on. She did so, 
after walking rapidly up and down the 
room. 

“Do you know what we are going to do?” 
she asked now, suddenly stopping beside 
the other, seated on the divan. 

““What?”’ asked the older very coolly. 

“We are going to take over this fake 
society and run it ourselves!” 

“Run it!” 

“Yes; the simplest thing in the world.” 
The other merely stared. “Simplest! Yes, 
like taking a dear little toy balloon from a 
dear little lone child on circus day. You 
know there aren’t any members in these 
organizations, only a few temporary offi- 
cers, especially when they are first started.” 

“Well?” said the older woman, appar- 
ently granting her statement. 

“And then, after that, we’ll seize this 
press agent,’’ she said, continuing her am- 
bitious plans. 

‘“Seize the press agent!” 

“Yes; and have him run it for us.” 
him!” persisted the other. 
“ec How? ” 

Instead of answering, the younger woman 
strode rapidly to one side of the room and, 
standing there, opened a right-hand com- 
partment in the tall card-catalogue cabinet 
which stood there. 

““M,”’ she was saying half aloud to herself. 
““Mel—Melody!”’ 

Taking out the card, she handed it to 


her friend, roommate and political partner. . 


“Can we seize him or can we not?” she 
asked. 

“Blackmail?”’ said the other, slightly 
recoiling. 

“Blackmail! Yes,’’ said the other one 
strongly. ‘‘Murder if necessary!” 

The other stared at her, but apparently 
with sympathy. 

“If they want dirty political tricks 

“As the men always do in politics,” 
broke in the older in a hard voice. 

oi they can have them!” 

“Exactly,” said the other, warming to 
the idea. 

“And we'll let their own press agent feed 
them to them.” 

The older gazed steadily and purpose- 
fully at the other. 

“They always have to make the same 
mistake,’ she remarked. 

“Who? What?” 

“The men. They always have to drive 


” 


us to extremes, to something they’re sorry 


for afterwards. They did the same thing to 
themselves in suffrage—in not giving us the 
vote.” 
* “T know. Yes,” agreed the other, in- 
terrupting her more general considerations 
with some of more immediate necessity. 
“Come on now. Let’s go. We've got to 
get started—get busy taking over the True 
Women Home Defenders.” 

For the rest of the day the two women 
were constantly engaged—upon the tele- 
phone, upon the typewriter. 


vI 


T WAS Saturday upon the front pages of 

Chibosh. There was a novelty in murder 
in the great city. A woman, not having 
secured her divorce, had succeeded, it was 
alleged, in obtaining her freedom by pound- 
ing glass in her husband’s ear while he slept. 
The great gripping issue of the million- 
dollar dog was fading,'and by tomorrow 
would be gone from the eyes and hearts 
and memories of the citizen voters of the 
great city. But not before having achieved 
its higher purpose—the triumph of the 
plain honest people and their representa- 
tive, Mayor True. The letter of acceptance 
of Mrs. Bertha J. Spiggott of the responsi- 
bility of organizing the True Women Home 
Defenders to preserve the fair name of 
Chibosh was printed upon the opening 
pages still, though in a minor place, and 
quite evidently closing a front-page con- 
tinued story. 

The plain, honest, simple people had won. 
Their enemies had been repelted and put to 
shame. The phantom women had been 
formed and stored away with the other 
phantoms of Mr. Melody—with the Her- 
man J. True Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, without merchants or 
manufacturers; the Mayor’s Taxpayers’ 
and Real-Estate Guardians, without taxes 
or real estate; the True Mothers’ League, 


without mothers, and all theg 
organizations of the new politi 
laid away, revived or disba 


most carefully concealed o 
press agents of Chibosh. |] 
o’clock when he looked up at 
velours hat on his hatrack, 

‘‘Let’s callit a week’s wor! 


¥’. Melody to himself, yawning g 
to rise. b * 
Just at that moment the! 
It was the mayor’s office upor 
“Say, what’s going onan 
ing, “in this Women Home 
thing?”’ 
“What is?’”’ asked Mr. Melo 
face unchanged. a 
“They’re joining it.” 
“Who are?” asked Mr. M 
his chair nearer the desk. — 
‘“Women!”’ said the voice in 
surprise. 
“What?” 
“Women! Real women! 
dreds—thousands!”’ 
“By the thousands!” repeaté] 
ody, a sharp intonation in his 


‘Real genuine women, huh 

“*T’ll say so,”’ said the un 
mayor’s Office. 

“Leave it to me,” dire 
and shut off. 

His voice was calm, an 
had to be in his busin 
fact disturbed and very 
a new one, an unprece 
he had never run again 
campaigns before. J 

He sat in a brown stuc 
was no purpose of a politic 
organization to have real 
beyond the few needful, 1 
picked. Otherwise, what u 
the purposes of the freer, h 

Mr. Melody was sur 
greatly anxious. Could so 
ing Mayor True’s Women | 
against him with real won 
could it be? What could b 

As he sat wondering, worr 
another blow—a sudden 
unsettling than the fi 
calling him upon the ph 
secret telephone of the Ph 
was a woman, a young wor 
of exceeding and almost execessi'] 

“Is this Atlanta 179?” asd 
traordinarily polite voice of thw 
the telephone. * i 

At these words—superficiall} 
telephone number—the calm ic 
Melody suddenly changed and? 
It seemed to him that he mi 
have misunderstood. 

“What?” he whispered. 

The sweet, softly modula, 
voice repeated its mysterious 
question: ‘Is this Atlanta 17” 

There was no answer. The: 
Melody, usually so calm, 
His hand shook the receiver! 
; he could not even whis: 


cent words. 

“Tf it is,’ said the educatec} 
ulated feminine voice, “as 1a 
it must be, will he please bet 
interfere in any way with thei 
drive which is now going on s' 
True Women Home Defender 


closed down its receiver. 
Michael F. Melody, the 
unknown man in Chibosh, sal 
transmitter, turning over I” 
subtle but now almost bloodl3! 
terrible though sweetly spo? 
upon the telephone. | | 
What was this warnlit | 
much like a telephone number ? 
the reason of its startling 
Melody? What was to be 
fluence upon Mr. Melody, ©" 
Factory and the phantom won" 
True? A 
The answer cannot be giv’. 
will be revealed later in the \ 
Milk Bath and The Card Cat? 
Editor’s Note—This is the first 0! 
stories by Mr. Turner. The next ™) 
early issue. t 
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Wy boy hurt!” Panic? No —“Unguentine — quick !” 
yY DOY 


| 


UTS, burns, bruises, scratches are bound to 

happen to boys and girls. Mothers must meet 
such emergencies — quickly. They must know 
what to do—at once. 


Unguentine is the quick, sure answer for millions 
of mothers. This friend in need is quickly ap- 
plied—quickly shuts the door to dangerous infec- 
tion—quickly soothes the pain and heals—in most 


cases without a scar. Unguentine is effective. 


Keep a tube handy in your medicine chest or 
in the kitchen. When anyone in the family is 
hurt—“‘Unguentine quick!”’ The first tube you 
buy will make Unguentine a lifelong friend of 
the household. 

Get it at your druggist’s. He knows what Un- 
guentine will do. Price fifty cents. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Lasoratories— Norwicu, N. Y., New York Ciry, Curcaco, Kansas City 


c~OTHER 
NORWICH 
FRIENDS 9% 


Norwich Milk of Magnesia — antiseptic, and thoroughly cleansing. Pre- 
Agreeable and effective, especially for serves and beautifies the teeth. 
children. Also useful for acidity of Norwich Nor-Co-Hol—A rubbing al- 


stomach and mouth. cohol to relieve muscular soreness. Par- 


Norwich Zinc Stearate—Not affected ticularly good for use in the sick room. 


; External use only. 
by moistur iration. é ; ely 
4 ie aes perspiration. Prevents Norwich Glycerin Suppositories — 
Le fen and irritation. Especially suited Certain and safe in action. Their shape 
to infants. 


: —narrow and tapering—makes them 
Norwich Dental Cream — Pleasant, desirable for children. 


OR more than a third of a century 

the Norwich Pharmacal Labora- 
tories have produced and originated the 
highest quality pharmaceuticals. These 
have been placed at the service of the 
medical profession, dispensing pharma- 
cists, and the public. 


The name “Norwich” on a pharma- 
ceutical preparation stands for purity of 
ingredients and extreme accuracy in 
control of preparation, 
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indebted for this visit? Upon my word, I 
thought you had forgotten me. I did, in- 
deed. And how are all my friends in the 
Metropolitan? Extremely busy, no doubt, 
and winning golden opinions from all with 
whom they do business. I was speaking of 
the Metropolitan only last week to my friend 
Brower, the operator. I did a bit of business 
with him, and I pressed him most strongly 
to have the title examined in the Metro- 
politan. Entre nous, my dear fellow, he 
wished to give the business to one of your 
competitors; but I would not hear of it. I 
would not hear of it! Sit down there, my 
dear fellow, and make yourself extremely 
comfortable. There, there.’ 

“He did not take his yellow hands off me 
as he ushered me from the door to a 
rickety chair beside his battered roll-top. 
One might have thought he feared I should 
break away from him and plunge about the 
office, knocking into the light of day the 
Lord knows what dark secrets. But I 
should not speak of the light of day in con- 
nection with Ellerbach’s office; the only 
window in it was closed long since by the 
blank wall of a building constructed on the 
adjoining property; the only light in it 
nowadays is shed from a single unshaded 
gas jet. He cramped his long length into 
his swivel chair and beamed at me, blandly 
caressing the dome of his bald head. 

“**T have come in reference to that very 
property you sold to Jake Brower,’ I said. 
‘Who is this Merry Edmunds from whom 
you bought?’ 

“*T am glad that you ask me that, 
Quackenbush,’ he said. ‘I am, indeed. 
So the Metropolitan wishes to know some- 
thing of Mr. Merry Edmunds, eh? It 
is a very fair and honorable question, and 
I shall hide nothing from you—absolutely 
nothing. See, here is the original deed to me 
from Mr. Edmunds; and here is my canceled 
check in the sum of ninety-five thousand 
dollars, the price I paid Mr. Edmunds for 
the property. I hide nothing from you, 
my dear fellow, because I am assured that 
you will scrupulously honor my confidence.’ 

“T examined the deed and the check. 
‘And now, Mr. Ellerbach,’ I said, ‘may I 
ask you again who is this Merry Edmunds?’ 

“Mr. Edmunds,’ he said, ‘is a well- 
known ranchman of Utah. I do really 
think that he told me he came from Tooele 
County; but I would not be absolutely 
positive as to that for fear that Ishould 
mislead you. He informed me that he 
bought this fine house on Madison Avenue, 
intending to make it his residence. I 
gathered that he had done extremely well 
in the West, raising sheep or goats or what 
not, and had decided to remove to New 
York. He was a tall and suave individual, 
with a decidedly drooping mustache and a 
wide-awake hat.’ 

“““And where is he now?’ 

“Ah! sighed Ellerbach, leaning back in 
his chair and spreading his long hands. 

““*You don’t know where he is? How 
did you get in touch with him in the first 
place?’ 

““He got in touch with me, my dear 
Quackenbush. The fact that I do a bit of 
operating is not entirely unknown. Some 
acquaintance of mine undoubtedly sent 
him to me.’ 

“-But you investigated him before pay- 
ing him ninety-five thousand dollars?’ 

“You are asking me if I satisfied myself 
of his identity, I daresay. I did. The ques- 
tion of identity, my dear Quackenbush, is— 
as no one knows better than you—one 
which can be decided only by a preponder- 
ance of evidence; it rarely admits of abso- 
lute proof. Mr. Edmunds had various 
letters and documents of a character which 
would incline a careful bank to honor his 
check; and he had also the deed to the 
property. After signing the contract with 
him, and before taking title, I advertised as 
widely as I could the fact that I had bought 
the property, hoping to make a resale. I 
was aware at the time that such advertising 
would also prove if Mr. Edmunds was an 
impostor. I was only casually concerned 
with it in that aspect; I had no reason to 
doubt the good faith of Mr. Edmunds.’ 

““*Have you got the deed by which the 
property was transferred to Mr. Edmunds?’ 

““*T am sorry to say that I have not,’ he 
said regretfully. _‘You are aware, Mr. 
Quackenbush, that a purchaser is entitled 
as a matter of law to receive the muniments 
of title, including his grantor’s deed. But 
you are also thoroughly aware that it is no 
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longer the custom in New York City to de- 
mand the former deed. The purchaser rests 
content with the record, is it not so?’ 

““Tyo you know anything of Pincus 
Hochheimer, who sold the property to Ed- 
munds? Or of Benjamin Franklin Ross, 
who sold to Hochheimer?’ 

““T am sorry,’ said Ellerbach, shrugging 
his shoulders in a confession of ignorance. 

“T seemed to have run out my string 
here. ‘Tooele County, Utah,’ I said, writ- 
ing it down. : 

“<«That,’ said Ellerbach warningly, ‘is 
my best memory, my dear fellow. I will 
admit, most cordially, that my memory 1s 
not what it once was. You will not rely to 
the last extremity upon the correctness of 
what I have told you—except in the matter 
of my good faith, of course.’ 

““¢You may be assured that I shall not 
absolutely rely on what you have told me, 
Mr. Ellerbach,’ I said, and we parted. He 
ushered me again to the door, and held it 
ajar so that I might watch my step in the 
dark hall. 

“The information I had got from him 
was as full as I could reasonably have ex- 
pected. These operators deal. constantly 
with strangers, and cannot be expected to 
have more than a sketchy knowledge of 
them. Indeed, it is only by a rare accident 
that anyone buying property in a large city 
is previously acquainted with the seller. 
Such transactions are made upon the basis 
of all honest business—good faith. But it 
was precisely that element which was miss- 
ing in Simeon Ellerbach. I looked about 
for Mr. Hochheimer and Mr. Ross—the 
mesne owners between Merry Edmunds 
and Miss Vanorken. 

“These gentlemen were elusive. I had 
their former addresses—our law requires 
that the address of a grantee be stated in 
the deed—but these addresses were those 
of hotels. The hotel registers showed that 
the gentlemen had been there at one time, 
but had long since departed; the hotel 
clerks had naturally no memory of them. 
During their tenure of the mansion on 
Madison Avenue they had paid the taxes; 
but there was no lead for me in that. They 
did not appear in the city directories; 
thousands of residents do not. If they were 
dead, they had left no estates. Their names 
did not appear in the records of wills and 
intestacies in the surrogate’s office. They 
had been neither disorderly nor litigious; I 
found their names neither im the police de- 
partment nor in the judgment docket in 
the county clerk’s. In fine, I quested all 
about, seeking word of them at all cross- 
roads and places of registry, but I did not 
find them. either one. 

“Tt was almost as difficult to trace 
Miss Vanorken, although she was of an old 
New York family. But for years before she 
sold the house she had taken no part in the 
city’s life; she had been traveling about, 
living in hotels, touring abroad, living al- 
most never for any space of time in her 
Madison Avenue residence. Under such 
circumstances, it is as easy for a descendant 
of the Knickerbockers to drop from sight 
as for another. You have had occasion, per- 
haps, to seek out an old friend whom you 
have not seen for some years; you do not 
doubt that you will find him readily. You 
go to his apartment, to his club, to his 
place of business; he is gone. You may 
never find him. Perhaps he has retired from 
business and is living with the greatest 
ostentation in some suburb; perhaps he 
has merely tired of keeping house and is 
living in a hotel around the corner. But he 
is lost to you; he has slipped out of his ac- 
customed way, and you do not know how to 
seek him in the maze of the city. It may be 
said of any one of us that his fame or noto- 
riety is a hallucination bred in him by his 
traveling in a fixed orbit. If we can en- 
visage such an absurdity, it would be re- 
vealing to any of us to halt in a crowded 
street and avow himself the victim of am- 
nesia, and demand of the multitude to be 
told his name or occupation.” 

This bizarre notion seemed to entertain 
Quackenbush. He is, as I have said, of in- 
significant appearance, and is naturally 
envious of men of memorable presence. 

“You found no trace of Miss Vanorken, 
then?” I interjected, seeking to brisk up 
his narrative. 

‘ “T did, of course,” he said rather tartly. 
“TI do not fail eventually, Cavanaugh. 

may say, in passing, that I had interviewed 
the several notaries who had taken the 


acknowledgments of the deeds, but could 
not arouse their memories, not having the 
original deeds to exhibit. A notary is sup- 
posed to know the person whose acknowl- 
edgment he takes; but he, too, in practice, 
must content himself with inconclusive evi- 
dence of identity. But I had found the 
name Vanorken in several documents on file 
in the surrogate’s, and my search along the 
several lines opened by these documents led 
me in time to the Haven Trust Company 
of Wall Street; and there I was told that 
one Barent Vanorken might be found in all 
probability at the College Club, whichis on 
Park Avenue in the sixties. I went there, 
and was told to call again between seven 
and nine in the evening. Barent Vanorken 
was well known at the club, but the secre- 
tary disclaimed knowing his home address. 

“The College Club is one of our very ex- 
clusive organizations. Graduation from a 
university of standing is a prerequisite to 
membership; but neither scholarship nor 
wealth nor a joinder of the two suffices to 
admit an aspirant; one must have been 
born. The club is wealthy; it has been the 
object of many benefactions, and is sup- 
ported almost entirely by the income from 
such bequests. Membership in it is eagerly 
sought; among other advantages, it is no 
financial burden. You will have seen the 
clubhouse. I went there at half past 
séven in the evening, was duly interviewed 
by the three gentlemen in livery who stand 
about in the Caen stone vestibule, and was 
then admitted on suspicion and permitted 
to seat myself in a carved and knobby chair 
beside an imported mantelpiece in a recep- 
tion room. I recognized several of the 
members. They did not recognize me, al- 
though they paused in passing the threshold 
and surveyed me politely over the tops of 
their gold-rimmed glasses. So, peering 
mildly, I recognized old Monckton Ever- 
ard, the banker; and William Cavendish, 
who is a past president of our bar associa- 
tion; and Cadwalader Benckman, of the 
great Benckman Foundation. The College 
Club is not a rah-rah organization, or one 
in which Youth would be likely to meet 
Pleasure. In the long ago, the club was in- 
stituted by a group of riotous college boys; 
but today, for some reason or other, the 
atmosphere of the place is not riotous, al- 
though the same group of youngsters is still 
in undisputed control. ' 

“Mr. Barent Vanorken was a tall and 
pompous gentleman some fifty-five years 
of age. I recognized the type; he was one 
of the leisured class, an idler. He was un- 
doubtedly of considerable means, perhaps 
of great wealth, none of which he had 
earned. But he was a man accustomed to 
authority, used to deference, secure in his 
strategic position. If a brainy nobody 
wished to build a fine apartment house on a 
certain corner, to shelter a hundred families 
and to give employment incidentally to a 
thousand workers, his first task was to see 
this Barent Vanorken and persuade him to 
lift his hand from the site; he had to in- 
struct this slow-witted owner, to cajole 
him, to fire his dull imagination. Other no- 
bodies had come humbly to this Barent 
Vanorken and pleaded with him to advance 
them capital to further their well-studied 
ventures; they had humored his whims, 
watched the light in his eyes, laughed 
heartily at his feeble jests. They had come 
to him in their best clothes, and had studied 
to look prosperous and successful. He had 
no one to placate, no one’s scrutiny to ap- 
pease; he could wear a baggy old suit and 
well-broken shoes and not tremble for his 
unsecured notes. I was familiar with the 
type, men of inherited wealth who drift 
into shabbiness when they have definitely 
resigned the vanity of youth. 

“Mr. Barent Vanorken’s erstwhile hand- 
some black broadcloth was unashamedly 
shiny along the seams, and his heavily soled 
shoes showed obediently the diversified con- 
tours of his feet. For the rest of his apparel, 
he might have accepted suggestions from 
the several portraits of ex-governors which 
adorned the walls of the reception room. 
His shirt front was as hard-boiled as any of 
theirs, his cravat was as stringy and his 
linen collar as comfortably rolling. His big 
face, I might add, was also clean-shaven, 
his large gray eyes slightly glaring, his hair 
stood straight up from his ears and was 
divided against itself by six inches of bald- 
ness. The three gentlemen on the walls 
looked as though they were resenting an 
accusation. Obviously, an injustice had 
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threatened them, and they 
withstand it. Their screwe 
one might charitably hay 
an effect of art, a cunning eyoc 
bility from three possibly easy 
fellows; but here was their f 

as resolute, as rebellious, 
they. He entered and gla 
speaking. 

“*T am an attorney, Mr 
said, when he had nodded @ 
to my first query. ‘‘‘I repre 
politan Title Insurance C 
client, Mr. Jacob Brower, 
to proceed : f 

“T had drawn this abstract 
case. Now he put out his h 
it. ‘Give it to me,’ he said | 
tone, ‘and go out quietly.’ 

“‘T handed him the abs 
it in his hand as if surp 
glanced at it, frowned p 
is this? I understood you to 
a lawyer, Mr.—M ’ 7. 

“*Quackenbush,’ I supplied. - 

““Then you do not represen 
cally Humpel? But certainly not 
I thinking of? Excuse me, won 
Krackenberg? I do sometimes 
confoundedly mixed, but now: 
that I understand you. N 
not care to take out any f 
although it is very kind of you 
the opportunity. That was all 
to see me about, was it not 
calling. Good evening—g 

““Tf you will let me ha 
said. ‘I am from the M 
Insurance Company. Wi 
title to a property on I 
which formerly belonged 
Vanorken. I should like 
questions concerning th 
property. Miss Vanorken 
she not?’ 

“Ah, now I unders 
sitting down. ‘So you 
deed! I supposed you 
contemptible little snipes o 
No offense intended, sir. 
you know, are confoundedly 
mistake is mine, sir. And 
Vanorken? Have you s 
Come, you must tell me all a 
sent you to me no doubt. 
thoughtful of her. I di 
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Leave the papers with m¢ 
them over. Eh—was theres 

“Tf I may explain,’ 
know Miss Vanorken. S 
to you. I ——’ 

“<Eh?’ he ejaculated i 
what is your idea, sir, in 
raising such an infernal ro 
to be pestered to death by 
in the precincts of my own 
too much of a good thing 
Do not persist, sir. I hay 
quietly now for some time, an 
have nothing to do with your | 
nothing—nothing!” 

“He turned aside in h 
lips and frowned at the w 

. flee from me or pro 
out, I hurriedly poured 
ear. He sat with stony f 


“«Now, Mr. Pequod 
upon me a countenance 
will and helpfulness, ‘wh 
have said all that in the fi 
confuse the matter with 
verbiage? I have always 
yers are incapable of a 
forward statement. 
extraordinary delusion 
stand business, when 
inkling of it—an inkling 
a plain business man; a man! 
and those carefully chosen, an! 
rally inclined to lose patience 
who indulge in round-about tal 
about—roundabout—repeauin| 


“T had, as you may ime 

a sudden but intense d 
Vanorken. But I bow: 
(Continued on] 
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ntinued from Page 120) and was being held for my report. The 
9 that you have finally divulged company could not very well refuse to as- 
e of your visit,’ he said, ‘I shall sume the ordinary risks of its business; it 
ad, indeed, to assist you so far as could not refuse to insure the record with- 
sower. Let me tell you then that out colorable excuse. The solicitor was 
thing whatever about Miss Van- growing impatient. He could not under- 
r stand—nor could I—why I did not at least 
pardon me—she is your cousin, find Eulalie Vanorken. I determined to 
beard Barent Vanorken again, and to have 

she said, after a moment's reflec- something out of him or to harry him into an 
open quarrel. He was almost as mysterious 
ymust—pardon me—you must an individual as the others, materializing 
s4| of her recently?’ at the College Club during two hours of the 
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j word. Yousee,my dear Mr.— evening, and then vanishing into the un- 
: —my dear Mr. known. 
ish, the branches of the family “T looked up the paper upon which he 


7 distinct, and I am not closely had so painstakingly delineated his table 
tier, while I am, indeed, her only of descent from that Barent Conrad Van- 
slive. I shall explain this to you orken who had come hither on the Golden 
mit. I dare say that this is exactly Hart in the year 1628. I saw now that the 
ot:ame to discover, although you paper was a blank invoice; on its reverse 
a to get around to saying so. I side was the name of an importing firm in 
| ave explained this matter to a Little West Twelfth Street near Ninth Ave- 

tive of your company before. It nue. I remembered his having said some- 
is lled thefamily history, isit not?’ thing about being connected with the 
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pi luced a clump of papers from his importing of foodstuffs, and I went to this 
9c cet, fumbled them, picked them address. The place I had sought out was a 
1¢ lor, sorted them, and finally small Italian grocery, evidently one of the 
set of blank paper. There was a _ consignees and distributors of the great firm 
tl club’s stationery on a writing with which Barent Vanorken was asso- 
ij us, but I did not hazard calling ciated. Over the lintel of the shop was the 
el to his notice. He accepted my name Savarese & Di Giuli. There were va- 
mir of a pencil and proceeded to rious legends in chipped white lettering on 
ee family tree of the Vanorkens. the windows—olio d’oliva and the like. In 
tiie better part of an hour on his the shop behind the sidewalk display of 
e/nlivening it with various point- fresh vegetables in baskets, I saw open tubs 
edies of Vanorkens dead and gone, of black olives and endless ropes of garlic 
I which I laughed hard or ex- and laboriously erected pyramids of cans 
d: commiseration. It had prob- and heaps of twisted bread loaves. I en- 
i occurred to him that he could tered this fragrant and colorful shop, pass- 
a1 person to whom the Vanorken ing between two great bunches of bananas | ; 
vé not of absorbing interest. and edging by crates of purplishraspberries | § oe 
w|ou understand everything,’ he and of crimson currants, and picked my | § The 
ar “Here, take this diagram with way to the counter. I waited there amid | | -[KNAPP-FELT 
u| ay need it to refresh your recol- the jostling customers, watching them mak- | B 4“ See : m 
f}mething that I have told you. ing their small purchases, until a large and Oxford Circus” 
a} ogize for taking up so much of handsome Latin ina splashed apron rested 
;|; Was a pleasure, I assure you.’ his large stomach on the other edge of the 
ul very handsome of you, Mr. counter and drooped winningly toward me. 
(said determinedly, ‘but I must ““Vanorken?’ he repeated. ‘You mean 
fone detail more. I came here, the bookkeeper.’ He turned away at once 
l/me time ago, to learn what I and drooped toward an old woman in a 
| /@ conveyance of that Madison faded shawl and told her the raspberries 
hise by Eulalie Vanorken to Ben- were fresh, and leaned over and popped one 
‘alin Ross in the year 1914. This into his mouth as proof that even he could 
itr with which you have favored not resist them. I looked about me and saw 
t! greatest value, but ——’ a high stool and a bookkeeper’s desk inside 
midea,’ he said brightly. ‘Why a wire cage. Sitting on the stool and bend- 
0 and see Miss Vanorken and ing over the desk was Barent Vanorken. 
Pil ee When I had approached him, he looked up 


y| know where she lives?’ Lasked at me, and for an instant I saw worriment . . ° 

jd asked him that very question _ in his gray es and Bact teers but the ae EY appearance, INSSGEVLCE and in 
13, pression was fleeting, and he was again his : s 

h|ve you her last address, and will pompous and domineering self. satisfaction, Knapp-Felt head- 


se,’ he said. ‘If I have failed to “I remember you very well, indeed,’ he 
s/lly as you wish the many other _ said, arising slowly and extending his hand 
3/1 have asked me, I must plead with condescension. ‘You called upon me 
su} of business cares which have atthe club, did you not? Pardon me, won’t 
| 7 social activities. I am in the you, until I have disposed of my affair here, 
g/4siness, handling the more im- and then I shall be quite at your service.’ 
al essential food products of “He closed the daybook upon which he 
dnd of every clime. I tell youit had been working, lifted it, pouted his lips 
fé.al drill from dark to dark, as_ with an effect of judicial deliberation, and 
ges, and I have more than once then slapped the book down into a corner 
_|th my associates a project to of the desk. He went through the same form 
I ould, indeed, if I did not feel with two other large books, slapping each 
| mor to my associates not to of them down loudly. He gathered the loose 
tm. They have offered several slips on the desk and speared them onto a 
Wve their claims upon me and to _ paper holder witha single sweeping gesture; 
€ ut I have not felt that I would then he compressed his lips, nodded satis- 
€ in forsaking them. Pardon? fiedly and stepped out of his cage. 
exactly! Hereitis: Canyou ‘‘‘Let us go outside,’ he said. ‘It is too 
‘Something-or-other Madison stuffy and smelly in this place.’ 
St it?’ “We walked outside. The Latin in the 
bs is the address of Miss Van- splashed apron, who had been watching 
terresidence, the very property Barent Vanorken with obvious displeasure, 
ig about.’ hurried after us and shouted, gesticulating 
S(tis! But then it’s an old ad- behind us in the doorway. ‘Hey, fellow!’ 
a> say I have had that card for he shouted. ‘You come back here! ’S’mat- 
\n't help you?’ ter you, hey? Hey, you, Vanorken!’ 
1... But first he accompanied me ““*He seems to be calling you,’ I said. 
ule, and detained me there, ““He’s a very impertinent fellow, that 
fear to my pleas, and sending Savarese,’ said Vanorken, narrowing his 
M iveried. men hunting up and_ eyes bleakly at the shopkeeper. |,‘ He can be 
‘eet for my car. I had no car. very annoying at times. I have more than 
nasperating old gentleman and half a mind to send him and his silly shop 
eineaning one. He had talked to the devil. I agreed to take care of the 
two hours, and had told me chap’s books for him, as he said he wasn’t 
; up to the work himself and couldn’t even 
s+ Was driven to seek him out read his own mail when the letters were in 
you may believe, with reluc- Spanish or French.. A man of the most 
|ay other lines of investigation meager attainments, I do assure you; and 
= out; I could find none of the amazingly stubborn and wrong-headed 
i Owners between Eulalie Van- when offered a word of advice. Well, he’ll 
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‘Mmeon Ellerbach. The record mend his manners, or we shall part com- 
jerstand, was unimpeachable. pany, I can tell him that. I’ve had two 
Was pressing the company to weeks of him, and I’m beginning to lose pa- 
n the ownership of the prop- tience. It would be another matter if I were 
Ulicate, guaranteeing owner- a person unfamiliar with business and in 
1 Ellerbach, had been prepared any need of direction. Ha! There is not 
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in the city, I venture to say, a man of wider 
business experience than I. I have em- 
ployed my time in the grocery business, 
wholesale and retail, green and dry; in the 
jewelry trade; in the lace industry; in the 
export shoe trade. I’ve had a whack at 
selling motor cars, suburban lots, dental 
supplies, and all in the space of two years! 
This was my first dash at accountancy, but 
I should have made a go of it smartly 
enough if only that bounder would mind 
his pickles and prunes and stop kicking up 
rows over the books. Eh—what was that?’ 

““T suggest that we have a bite to eat 
while we are talking.’ 

“‘Not half bad,’ he accepted readily. 
‘Here, now, is a bit of a place that might 
serve us something or other, don’t you 
think? It is not up to much, and that’s a 
positive fact. I am not familiar with the 


| eating houses about here; I generally go 


over to Broadway when I am feeling peck- 
ish; but I can try this for once if it suits 
your ideas.’ 

“With an air of reckless adventure, he 
led me into a cheap and dirty table-d’hote 
of a Bohemian complexion. The proprietor, 
who was managing a toothpick behind his 
cigar case, nodded familiarly to Vanorken 
as to an old customer, and received in re- 
turn a chilling stare. We seated ourselves 
at a table on which were spread five soiled 
tablecloths. The waiter came, spread a 
sixth |cloth on top of the five, shifted the 
dingy cruets of condiments onto it, and 
went for the soup which began the thirty- 
cent table-d’héte. 

“““By the way, Mr. Gropperman,’ said 
Vanorken, frowning at the cruets, ‘I do not 
see any necessity for mentioning at the club 
that we had this very pleasant encounter 
today, do you? Precisely! It is known to 
my friends that I dabble in business—oh, it 
is by no means a secret—but I do not seek 
to thrust my affairs upon them. You under- 
stand, I am sure? Exactly!’ 

“He cleared his throat several times, and 
each growling exhalation through his nose 
served to raise his head a little more, until 
the final rumble brought him bolt upright. 
He glanced at me rather furtively, and 
then his stare hardened into composure. 

«You told me you were some sort of a 
lawyer, did you not?’ he asked, tilting his 
head quite back and looking at me dis- 
paragingly under his eyeglasses. ‘I do seem 
to recall that you told me you were some sort 
of a lawyer.’ 

““«T am an attorney, Mr. Vanorken.’ 

“Ah! Then perhaps you lay claim to 
some inkling of the law. Tell me this, 


Mr.—Quackenbush—yes, Quackenbush— . 


tell me this, Mr. Quackenbush: If a person 
disappears and is not heard from for a pe- 
riod of nine or ten years, can she be said to 
be dead? Eh?’ 

“*An unexplained absence for that pe- 
riod might raise a legal presumption of 
death, Mr. Vanorken.’ 

“Correct, Mr. Quackenbush,’ he said, 
bowing gratulatingly. ‘You are quite cor- 
rect there. I have been told the same thing 
by several lawyers of standing—of stand- 
ing, mind you! They have said the same.’ 

“““May I ask if you are speaking of Miss 
Vanorken, your cousin?’ 

“*T am indeed. It is now nine or ten 
years since I have had word of my cousin— 
nine, to be precise. I have had no informa- 
tion of her since she sold her residence in 
the year 1914. I may say now that I knew 
that she sold her town house; an attorney 
whom I consulted recently discovered that 
for me. But I knew long ago that she was 
thinking of selling the property. I knew 
that she was pressed for funds. It is a deli- 
cate matter to discuss, but I may inform 
you that Miss Vanorken had been in finan- 
cial difficulties for some years before 1914. 
That was precisely the reason why she did 
not reside in her town house, she being un- 
able to afford an adequate establishment. 
She had lost a great deal of money in un- 
wise investments. I do not know how this 
came about, as I counseled her many times 
to use care and to sell her stocks before they 
fellin value. But she was a woman who was 
very set in her opinions. So you say that 
she is dead?’ 

“*You haven’t heard from her in nine 
years?’ 

“Not a word. She never failed to send 
me a card upon my birthday—well, hardly 
ever, and then not for more than two or 
three years—but I have not had anything 
from her of late. But I have been worrying 
about her of late and wondering if there was 
not something strange in her nine years of 
silence. She left a will,. you know, making 
me her heir; and there is a sum of seven 
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thousand dollars lying to her credit 
Midtown Trust.’ & 

““*Why don’t you move to haye 
clared dead and proceed to take oy, 
seven thousand?’ dee; 

“Ah, that is where you are wron; 
is where you are not familiar with 
Mr. Quackenbush. Well, you are g 
man yet, and you will learn. eo 
torneys told me that I could not 
seven thousand dollars. See, here js 
of her will. Read it, and you will 
your mistake.’ ai 

“Out of the clump of disord 
in his pocket he fished a sheet 
and passed it to me with a gs 
It was a copy of the will of 
ken.” 

Quackenbush had reached 
in Abstract 884370. 

“There is the usual pre 
ment,” he said, “‘and then fo 
proper, consisting of two par: 


So soon after my death as may 
my just debts and funeral expe 
paid, I direct my executor herei 
pay over to Letty Drummond, 
maid and companion, the sum o 
dollars. The payment of said 
first charge upon my estate; pro 
that if said Letty Drummond 
me the bequest herein intended to 
fail and the said sum shall fall in 
estate. 

All the rest, residue and re 
tate, whether real or personal 
situated, I give, devise and be 
town Trust Company of New 
of sale at publie or private ve 
however, to collect and accum 
and to pay over the rents and profit 
to my cousin Barent Vanorken, of th 
New York. As my said cousin is 
wholly unacquainted with business y 
is unfitted to be intrusted with any 
able sum of money, I direct that 
of this trust fund shall be paid 
event whatsoever. 


q 


“*You see?’ said Vanorken, dra 
paper quickly from me. ‘Thereist 
She tells them to pay ten thousa 
to Letty Drummond, and to 
is left. But there would be 
She left only this seven thot 
and Letty Drummond would 

““*But she must have rece 
erable sum on the sale of he’ 

“«*She was a woman with a great 
for money, a most remark 
Any sum, no matter how great, si) 
through her fingers; I have no do 
she lost the proceeds from the § 
smartly. Her attorneys here 
knew nothing about the sale; 
consulted them or me. If 
dead, she would not let this 
in the Midtown Trust. So 
positive that it would not ber 
to have her declared dead. n 
but I am glad to have your opt) 
what it is worth.’ in 

“*On the contrary, Mr. Van! 
said, ‘I should advise you to offe; 
for probate. Letty Drummond is | 
so that the bequest to her is voik 
died before Miss Vanorken. Shi 
1913, at Center Village, Long Islé 
legacy to her fell into the residue’ 
by the terms of that will.’ 

“You think so, eh?’ he said s 

“*T am sure of it.’ And I to 
I had learned of the death of L 


mond. { 
“*Now that you speak of i iy 
remember that a gentleman call!| 
about that time and questio 
this Letty Drummond. I told! 
woman was my cousin’s se 
panion. He told me that he 
me of what he learned, but h 
and never came back. 
name was—a moment, now 
a B—Bates? Billings? Very likt 
It was—it was Hallberg! Yes, th) 
it was Hallberg.’ i 
“<Tt wasn’t Ellerbach, was it: 
interestedly. Le 
«Sir, said Vanorken, 
again from under his glass 
get aname. Never! The gentle 
was Hallberg.’ 
“T bowed and murmured 
but I had still no doubt b 
was Simeon Ellerbach. This, 
Ellerbach had learned of the deat? 
Drummond. ’ 
“*You assure me that you @ 
for me this money lying in © 
Trust?’ said Vanorken, wW. 
tibly brightened. ‘Well, i 
but I dare say I can find some ® 
(Continued on Page 128 


| 
kg 
(¢1tinued from Page 126) 
ofonceal from you that the money 
ajptable to me. The bulk of my 
es are nonproductive at present, 
-geen so for several years. I have 
4d thousand shares of the Cata- 
)}5yndicate which should yield me 
Pat least one hundred thousand 
gear when the promoters are at 
jevelop their properties. They 
ant in the Atlanta Penitentiary 
yme misunderstanding of the 
fii Department; but I have been 
t)1ey must shortly be released, as 
fy nent is prejudicing their health 
siting with their business activi- 
ive other investments of equal 
(romise; but I have been strait- 
idy cash for some time. It has 
iding principle to allow no cash 
but to seek investment for it. 
jjas been only through my rather 
» business ability, and my will- 
secept any honorable and digni- 
ji ment, that I have kept in funds 
nm bare living expenses. Then you 
no have this will probated?’ 
nj2st that you consult the Mid- 
ri Company about it, referring 
( for any information they wish 
Drummond.’ 
Slaitbat, sir,’ he said. ‘I shall 
lo that without delay. Waiter, 
ae the check. A moment, Mr. 
ag 


9 and went to the cigar counter, 
tid dignifiedly between me and 
sor, and affected to look about 
) | litely masked curiosity and dis- 
ui was quite sure that I saw the 
opunching a meal ticket in a 
ict way. 
djzain learned nothing from Ba- 
igen. The circumstances attend- 
tiasfers of the Madison Avenue 
e] deeper in mystery than ever. 
l.orken also had vanished into 
nim, joining Messrs. Benjamin 
‘oss, Pincus Hochheimer and 
dunds. There remained only Mr. 
= rbach, who held by a flawless 
-and who exhibited a duly au- 
te deed and a canceled check for 
vihousand dollars. I traced that 
Tiaad been deposited in a local 
f order of Merry Edmunds on or 
Sjate, and had been thereafter 
@ in cash. The history of the 
idedly fishy. I urged that in- 
béefused and the burden of estab- 
héiona fides of these conveyances 
mack upon Simeon Ellerbach. 
af al would not, of course, invali- 
t)ch’s title. We are a private cor- 
, d our say-so does not make a 
d) bad. He would find insurance 
®, succeed in doing without it. 
ii hesitated. We have built up 
iS ss—one of the biggest of its 
e York—through our known will- 
accept business risks. Perhaps 
gi I was losing my grip. In 
ithe took the matter up with 
der, with a view to formulating 
€)2ption in the policy as should 
sae protection without clouding 


n)ter rested in this unsatisfactory 
s(2ral weeks. My reputation was 
/ Wwn upon; I had not failed the 
‘tiretofore. And then the curtain 
ed the facts from’ me was sud- 
ited aside. A lady called to-see 
_1@ was a middle-aged woman, 
ti and faded, with a repressed 
u have seen that same manner 
.on the stand who know not 
lrection attack may come and 
ae to meeting it but doubt- 
bility to withstand it. It is the 
‘0-called; it is worn by persons 
lastly accused of crime, as well 
"als who doubt that they have 
#avenues of approach to their 
vidences merely self-distrust. 
and suspectful lady was 
le doorway there when I first 
eof her. I invited her in. 
8 nt here by the Midtown Trust 
Hishe said grudgingly. After 
“note the effect of this piece of 
‘ ) ee she opened a black 
| Grew out a folded newspaper. 
this out on the desk, darting 
ai’ at me the while, and put a 
|. 20 account of the proceeding 
{will of Eulalie Vanorken. The 
ad news value. The disap- 
ss Vanorken was featured, 
opsis of the terms of her 


[] 
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will. The heading, as I remember it, was 
‘Great Estate Seeks Claimant.’ 

“*T am familiar with the matter,’ I said. 
“Is there anything that I can tell you?’ 

““You can tell me where I get the 
money,’ she said. ‘Where do I go to get 
that ten thousand dollars? I was up at the 
Midtown Trust Company, and they sent 
me down here. I am Letty Drummond.’ 

“You may say that I was startled. ‘Why, 
Miss Drummond,’ I said as casually as I 
could, ‘it will be merely a question of estab- 
lishing your identity after the will has been 
probated. I believe that the court still has 
it under advisement. You are known here 
in New York, no doubt?’ 

“*T have brothers and sisters,’ she said. 
‘I haven’t seen them in a long time, but I 
guess they will remember me fast enough. 
I heard that my father was dead.’ 

“*T am very glad that you called, Miss 
Drummond,’ I said. ‘You will excuse me a 
moment?’ And I stepped outside and sent 
for the police.” 

Quackenbush had worked methodically 
to the last page of the abstract from File 
884,370. 

“And was she really the same Letty 
Drummond?” I asked. 

“She was. She told later, under pressure, 
the circumstances under which she had im- 
personated Miss Vanorken. She was a 
woman of small intelligence, though her 
crime would seem to have called for much 
artfulness. I believe that most criminals 
are subnormal; they are pushed into their 
deeds by favoring coincidences of circum- 
stances, and are then given undeserved 
credit for cleverness. Letty Drummond’s 
case is in point. She’and Miss Vanorken 
had arrived at this summer hotel just be- 
fore dinner. Shortly after dinner Miss 
Vanorken had grown ill. Letty Drummond 
had left her in the room and had gone out 
to find a drug store. She had walked along 
the beach to Malvey’s Landing, had bought 
some medicine or other, and had returned 
to the hotel. There the highly agitated pro- 
prietor had addressed her as Miss Vanorken 
and had informed her that her supposed 
maid was very ill. She had hurried to the 
room and, during the hour before Miss 
Vanorken died, had had ample time to re- 
flect upon her state. Miss Vanorken owed 
her many months’ salary, which, she sup- 
posed reasonably, would not be paid her 
promptly, if at all. If she did not correct 
the mistake as to her identity she would 

succeed at once to a few hundred dollars in 
money and to some jewelry and personal 
effects—some two or three thousand dol- 
lars in total value. She had yielded to the 
temptation, had stepped into the identity 
of Miss Vanorken and had disappeared with 
the loot on the first opportunity. It was not 
a crime that would be contemplated by a 
person of ordinary human sympathies or 
by a person of any particular good sense or 
imagination.” 

“But then—these deeds 

“Exactly. If Miss Vanorken died at 
Center Village in the summer of 1913, she 
surely did not execute the deed to Benjamin 
Franklin Ross in June, 1914. The chain of 
title between Miss Vanorken and Simeon 
Ellerbach was completely dissipated. The 
mesne deeds had been forged. There was 
no such person as Benjamin Franklin Ross 
or Pincus Hochheimer or, I am convinced, 
Merry Edmunds. We laid the matter be- 
fore the district attorney, who presented it 
to the grand jury. Mr. Ellerbach waived 
immunity and went before the grand jury 
and posed as the unhappy victim of a 
sharper named Merry Edmunds. He 
showed that he had paid this Merry Ed- 
munds ninety-five thousand dollars. The 
grand jury finally indicted this picturesque 
ranchman and a hue and cry was started to 
unearth him. Naturally, it came to noth- 
ing. 

“IT have no doubt that all these deeds 
were forged by Simeon Ellerbach himself, 
and that he recorded them. The clerks in 
the Hall of Records knew him well; but 
how should they recall what instruments 
had been presented by him for record, out 
of the hundreds that are presented every 
day? He took an unexceptionable attitude, 
accepting the loss of that ninety-five thou- 
sand dollars—which he had undoubtedly 
only paid out to himself under an assumed 
name—and concerning himself with hound- 
ing the district attorney’s office to have 
Letty Drummond punished to the utmost 
limit of the law. He evaded punishment, 
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HERE floor-wear is hardest—that is the place for 
KOVERFLOR. 


KOVERELOR is a discovery—a great discovery. It isa liquid 
floor covering that is laid with a brush. It creates an 
elastic, durable surface, that protects the floor against hard 
usage, and against water, oil, grease, and alkali. 


For Floors —Wood or Cement, Inside or Outside 


KOVERFLOR protects wood floors against decay. It pre- 
vents cement floors from disintegrating and dusting. 


KOVERFLOR is supplied in attractive colors for wood and 
cement floors of kitchens, porches, bathrooms, laundries, 
cellars, garages, dairies, factories, hospitals, schools, and 
public buildings —also for steamship and boat decks ex- 
posed to either fresh or salt water, and for linoleum. 


Ask your hardware or paint dealer about KOVERFLOR, or 
send us his name and receive the KOVERFLOR Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of World-accepted Standards in 
Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Avenue,S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 


STANDARD 
VARNISH CoO. 


‘of Illinois 


Licensee and Western 
Manufacturers 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 


but it was a great satisfaction to us that his 
long-matured scheme to strip the Vanorken 
estate came to nothing in the end, except 
to get him into hot water.” 
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The charm 


of perfectly shaded windows 


“Beautiful Brenlin costs so 
little—yet adds so much 


HERE is a freshness about 

well shaded windows which 
lends cheer and cleanness to a 
whole room. 

Study the furnishings of your 
living room—table, chairs, rugs, 
pictures, drapes—and then turn to 
the shades at the windows. Do 
they hang straight and graceful, 
in pleasing color harmony with 
their surroundings? 

Or are they limp, filled with 
little cracks and pinholes, un- 
sightly from the discoloring action 
of sun and rain? 

Interior designers agree that no 
single element will more quickly 
enrich or mar the beauty of a well 
appointed room than 
the window shades. 

At very small cost 
you can give a new and 
permanent charm to 
your windows, and to 
a whole room, with 
shades of beautiful and 
durable Brenlin. 

Made of flexible, fine- 
ly woven fabric that is 
much like linen, Brenlin 
is finished and colored 
by hand. The many 


Scratch a piece of ordi- 
nary window-shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or clay 
“*filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no filling 
—it outwears 
ordinary window shades 


soft, rich Brenlin colors remain 
unfaded by the sun, unspotted 
by the rain, and. bring a per- 
fect color harmony to every 
room. 

The life of Brenlin is several 
times that of the ordinary shade. 
For the heavy Brenlin fabric needs 
none of the chalk or clay filling 
which, in the usual mesh-like 
shade, soon falls out, leaving it 
ugly with cracks and tiny holes. 

Know the pleasure of having 
your windows perfectly dressed— 
with Brenlin. Look for the name 
Brenlin, perforated or embossed on 
the edge of every shade. If you do 
not know where to get it, write us; 
we'll see that you are 
supplied. Write also for 
a free copy of our in- 
structive booklet,‘‘How 
to Shade and Decorate 
your Windows,” with 
which willcomesamples 
of Brenlin in several 
colors. 

For windows of less 
importance, Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


several 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, 2043 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 


Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


the long-wearing 
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“You think that he learned of the death 
of Miss Vanorken through his talk with 


your friend the clubman?”’ 


“His wakeful suspicions were aroused, 
and he put the first deed on record to test 
his theory. He nursed the matter for nine 
years, until he was convinced that his trail 
was covered, and then he took title in his 


own name to gather in the harvest.” 


Quackenbush had come to the last page 


of the abstract. 


“Here is a deed,” he said, ‘“‘from the 
Midtown Trust Company, as trustee under 
the last will and testament of Eulalie Van- 
orken, conveying to Jacob Brower that 
The con- 
sideration, as you see, is one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars; and that sum now 


residence on Madison Avenue. 


Tihe Poets’ C 


Tramp’s Lyric 


H, I HAVE wandered up-along, 
And I have traveled far, 
And I have heard a-much of song 
Where many singers are; 
And I have gathered flowers 
By valley and by hill, 
And bright the golden hours 
That I have lived to fill. 


There be blossoms by the meadows, 
There be blossoms that are rare, 
There be ferns in quiet shadows 
Where the dripping waters are: 
And I have wandered up-along, 
And I have traveled wide— 
And this is just a bit 0’ song 
A-drifting on a tide. 


I found a little city 
In a verdant valley bed, 
With blossoms sweet and pretty 
To make a tramp a bed: 
But I, I be a tramping man, 
All up and down-along— 
A stamping, champing sort 0’ man 
With just a bit o’ song. 


There be blossoms by the meadows, 
There be blossoms that are rare, 
There be ferns in quiet shadows 
Where the dripping waters are: 
But I have wandered up-along, 
Ashore and on the main— 
And this is just a bit 0’ song 
Ere I go on again. 


There never was a meadow, 

There never was a hill, 
There never was a shadow 

With content enough to fill; 
There never was contenting 

The feet of feckless men— 
Of rest I am relenting 

And so move on again. 


Oh, I shall wander up-along, 
And I shall travel far, 
And I shall hear a-much of song 
Where many singers are; 
I go to gather flowers’ 
By valley and by hill— | 
Ah, bright the golden hours 
That I shall live to fill. 
—Bill Adams. 


The Forsaken Church 


H, LITTLE church I used to know, 
So many, many years ago, 

They've left you standing all alone, 

A tired little heap of stone. 

But ivy clothes you tenderly, 

And sparrows twitter happily, 

As though they know that your old arms 

Will shelter them from earthly harms. 


It hardly seems that you can be 

The little church so dear to me. 

You used to hold your head so high 

It seemed your steeple touched the sky! 
I used to think when I was small 
That only God could be so tall. 

I used to dream that some gold day 
The words the preacher used to say 


Would make the angels up above 
Peep down to see us all, whose love 


Den 
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constitutes the principal of the. 
for the use and benefit of Barent Vs 
You may see the old gentleman aly 
morning sitting before a blackboard 
bucket shop, sucking a long black gj 
contemplating with balked appet 
quotations of wildcat securities, y 
see him on any fine afternoon stalkiy 
Fifth Avenue, accepting admirin 
erential glances without thanks, 
ning he assumes the somber magr 
of full dress, and then he freque 
auditorium of the opera; his friends 
have tickets going to waste. He in; 
leisurely spell of coughing when tl 
is reaching for a high note; he { 
chest, groans, rumbles protracted]: 
throat, and then comes up glaring 


Ie 


sig t 


For Heaven and our Father 

Must surely reach the sky’s 
And then I kind of used to 
They’d use your steeple for a 
To let themselves all safely do 
To bless the streets of our ole 


There’s never been a time, it: 
When I have known such hap 
As those you used to whisp 
To my child heart, so long 
Life now is filled with man 
But to one dream my heart 
For, oh, I pray when it is t 
God will recall you, church 


And take you safe to Heaven, 
Those who love you wait yo 
And on some shady Heaven 
In Sunday angel clothes they'll 
And wait until, at half past ten, 
Yow’ll open wide your doors agai 
Forgiving those who now al 
Leave you, a tired heap of s 


When Autumn Comes—al 


HEN autumn creeps ac 
pray that I may be 

As vivid as a scarlet branch u 
tree. 

I pray that I may stand erect, 
the sky, 

A challenge to each chilling 
to hurry by. 2 

I pray that I may glow with ; 
fact that age 

Is turning, with a wrinkled 
written page. 


When autumn sways across my 1 
that I may meet 

Its progress with a flashing son 
not defeat! . 

I pray that I may flame with 
other souls are brown, ° 

And that, still tinted with d 
settle down 

Upon a carpet laid for me by 
earth— 

I pray that, like a maple bra 
end with mirth! & 

When autumn fastens on the lar 
is in the air, 

I pray that I may wnderstand- 
may not care. ' 

And that, though evergreens file pas 
own youthful way, _§ 

The red and gold that fill my hear 
supremely gay. 6 

I pray that I may fling aloft my ” 


my smile, : 
Although the gleam of me sha 
a little while! 


When autumn creeps across 0 
that I may face ae 

The future like a maple branch, Wu 
and with grace. 

I pray that I may be a 
heavy sky, 

Though leaves, from all the § 
are swiftly blowing by. | _ 

I pray that I may blush for joy- 
I may be : 

As vivid as a scarlet brane 
tree! 


esponsibility borne by the United 
n sovereign capacity. 

yy any of these things to Mr. 
Very likely I did. Shortly after 
»}nious introductions to him and 
yproy, the company sat down to 
iW ereupon, almost immediately 
eto me and said, “I understand 
a good deal about the Philip- 


syed that such knowledge as I 
la: was due to a long residence in 
during the administrations of 
teneral James F. Smith and 
yeneral Forbes, and I then added 
n¢ revisited Manila in June, that 
dad been very much interested in 
ni; I was able to observe. 

aid he, “‘your people have never 
1 of anything out of your sov- 
the Philippines except a kind of 
| political issue, have they?” 
;any too pleased with this ques- 
t ecognized at once that, however 
fi Montagu might know about 
an ctivity in the islands, he was not 
e gnorant with regard to the past 
‘he American-Philippine connec- 


tovernor Forbes there had been 
‘an governors in the Philippines 
ito of them had been Democrats 
ider Republican Administra- 
1I went on to explain that as 
sa political issue the Philippine 
n }d never caught on in the United 
ay that it probably never had in- 
e results of an election by so 
3ilozen votes. Also, that though 
012d about and made the most of 
vi campaign, in the actual insular 
trion for fifteen years partisan 
hi! played no part whatever. He 
e@ quite astonished to learn that 
3 je, and commented on the fact 
2 | blic in England could never be 
take an interest in India. Then 


ifnay interest you to know that 
eyin-Philippine policy, whatever 
ijuencing the situation in India 
idly. As you know, the viceroy 
av just finished a tour all over the 
Ve have received deputations 
2g i ons and petitions innumerable, 
et ked the matter up and down and 
du with every person who had 
g loffer in the way of suggestions 
on; and I assure you that, in 
hi the educated Indians are say- 
is)sday is that what the United 
as one in the Philippine Islands we 
ii ndia. 
yim to know all about it, and to 
pti the closest kind of touch with 
néiatters. Would you mind telling 
Wit the United States has done 
at Samia are of the policy you 


Mi Montagu’s Question 


mi wonder how I happen to be 
q te Mr. Montagu so definitely 
at Six years. Very simple. I have 
f what he said in an old note- 
still abides with me in my dis- 
s¢ind I wish now that I had gone 
e|\own a sketch at least of all he 
“4)>in asking me questions he was 
Parisons all the time and treat- 
0 considerable sum of most valu- 
g/nment. But I must have been 
ve at the moment to something of 
P< ance to me than making notes 
+ with which I was not imme- 
0) 2rned. 
y se, his big question was a good 
in a was it not? I did the best 
W2 it. 


410ught it would be a good idea 

4 complete record of the legis- 
by the new Filipino legislative 
hg revenue and expenditure 
he governmental services 
eloped so splendidly under 
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> JN INDIA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


American direction; particularly the serv- 
ices of health, education and the admin- 
istration of justice. He said he would do 
this; but whether he ever did I do not 
know, though I do know that in framing his 
bill of reforms for India he was careful to 
surrender to the Indians only such powers 
as they could misuse without immediately 
fatal consequences to the stability of the old 
governmental institution. 

And that was when and where I began to 
be deeply interested in the problem of India. 
Also, that was when and where I began to 
make the almost inevitable comparison be- 
tween that problem and the problem we 
have to deal with in our so-called insular 
possessions, or insular so-called possessions. 

It is platitudinous to say that Great 
Britain did not conquer India in the ordi- 
nary sense; yet Britons frequently refer to 
their conquest of India, and when they do 
they mean conquest by the sword. I have 
read somewhere, and have made an un- 
acknowledged note of the observation, that 
“the expansion of the British Empire in 
India was like inflowing water filling the 
bed of a lake.” But this inflow was like 
nothing that history in any other instance 
ever recorded. It was not the inflow of a 
conquering people displacing the conquered. 
It was the inflow of a colossal prestige over- 
whelming outworn institutions and sub- 
merging a medieval despotism. It is to be 
remembered that altruism and international 
philanthropy are the outcome of rather 
modern processes of thought; and that 
neither of them has played any large part 
in the expansion of the British Empire is 
not to be regarded as particularly shameful 
or remarkable. 


The British Raj 


It cannot be denied that the British have 
been great world benefactors; but their best 
and blindest friends could hardly claim for 
them that they have been world benefactors 
at their own expense. Sufficient unto the 
times, however, must be the social ethics 
thereof. A young army officer in Simla said 
to me one day: 

“They accuse us of having only a selfish 
interest in India and of making India pay 
for everything we do. Well, why shouldn’t 
India pay? We ought to be paid a jolly 
sight better than we are for what we have 
to do. Do you think we like being stuck 
out here in their rotten old service, giving 
up our homes and our families and living 
like a lot of bloomin’ interlopers in a coun- 
try that never was meant for a white man 
to live in, anyhow, yet that we can’t get out 
of without leaving it in chaos? Paid for it! 
I should say we did want to be paid for it! 
What do they think we are? A nation of 
pious old octogenarian jellyfish? Not 
likely! Of course, India has to pay! But 
I'd a jolly sight rather be at home playing 
cricket in a cricket climate and living the 
way an Englishman ought to live!” 

He was only sputtering, you understand, 
and thinking in terms solely of his own pay 
check and its inadequacy in the original 
land of polo and other expensive pastimes. 
He had no conception whatever of the 
broader economic considerations upon 
which the general judgment against Eng- 
land in India is based. Moreover, he was 
being very insincere. The average English- 
man in India loves his life in India with an 
all-absorbing love. It has its drawbacks, 
but it would be only with reluctance and a 
kind of aching regret that he would exchange 
it for a better life somewhere else. He loves 
the sense of power and prideful dominance 
that he is able to realize. He is morally 
and spiritually intoxicated. He is just one 
round whom millions rotate in dizzying sub- 
servience. The Englishman in India loves 
the very feel of that something with which 
the whole atmgsphere of the country is 
charged and which is known as the British 
raj. It is impossible, in talking with inter- 
ested Englishmen, to think of England as 
losing her preéminence in India. Yet his- 
torical epochs can be only about so long, it 
seems, and changes do occur. 

Mr. Gandhi is convinced that if the peo- 
ple of India would only cease to make Brit- 
ish rule a paying proposition they could 
obtain swaraj—which, in the varied lan- 
guage of India, means some form of political 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Your Furniture’s 


Best Friend 


WHATEVER kind of furniture you may 
have, you’re racking and loosening the joints 
every time you budge it unless you’re using 
casters and the right kind of casters. If you 
want your furniture to last long and serve 
you well, see that it is properly equipped. 


Write for Booklet, 
“The Cost of the 
Neglected Inch.” 


Then, there are the floors and floor cover- 
ings to be considered. Gouging hardwood 
floors, rumpling rugs and tearing carpets 
don’t help the family budget. More bills 
to pay—needlessly. 


Roll your furniture on Bassick casters. 
Small and inconspicuous but the big factor 
in floor and furniture protection—cost less 
than you imagine—do more work than 
you would believe. At your Bassick 
dealer’s in the blue and yellow carton. 


And when you buy furniture, see that 
it is equipped with Bassick casters. 


BasSiCkK 


REG. 
U.S. PAT. 
OFF. 


BasSsick 


Casters 
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THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 
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Better than anything we ourselves might say, testimonials fri 
Stutz owners, such as these, furnish positive and accurate 
evidence of the value and efficiency of Stutz Cars 


HOQUIAM, WASH. ! 


AKRON, O. 

“The Stutz Six motor functions properly, 

develops good power and wonderful 

speed. Was attracted to the Stutz by its 

general appearance and its performance 

on the road. Am getting about 16 miles 

per gallon of gas.’’ A. S. LAMNECK 
34 Grand Ave. 


ALTOONA, PA. 
“T am more than pleased with the per- 
formance of my Stutz Six Sedan. The 
word pleased is too mild to express my 
appreciation of the best performing car I 
have ever had the pleasure of owning.”’ 
Cc. B. KEARNEY, 1016% Green Ave. 


ANDERSON, IND. 

“The Stutz Six is beautiful, runs smooth 
as a boat, extravagantly upholstered, 
economical in gasoline consumption, 
has all the speed needed and attracts 
universal attention. I am proud to be 
the owner of this car.”’ 

THOS. N. STILWELL, 824 Main St. 


ATHENS, GA. 
‘The faster you go the better the Stutz 
Six rides. My mileage is about 18 miles 
per gallon around town. It is the best 
doctor’s car I have seen. I am delighted 
with it.”’ DR. A. B. PATTON 


ATLANTA, GA. 

“IT did not purchase the Stutz Six until I 
had made an exhaustive study of all cars 
that might be considered in its class. 
After this study I purchased the Stutz 
Six because I was convinced that it was 
the best value on the market today. It 
far exceeds my expectations. It is cer- 
tainly built right.”’ 

GEO. P. HAWES, Jr., Major, Q. M. C. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
“IT find the performance of the Stutz Six 
excellent. Am getting around 16 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline.”’ 
THOS. R. PEED, 2504 Roslyn Ave. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
“Every mile that we have driven our 
Stutz Six has been a mile of pleasure. It 
is a very responsive car, picks up quickly 
in traffic and has power which takes the 
hills without shifting gears.’’ 
Cc. A. BEEBE 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
“TI bought a Stutz Six because of my be- 
lief that I was getting more for my money 
than with any other car that I know of; 
secondly, because of its great ease of 
operation and flexibility; and thirdly, 
because it is economical both in oil and 
gasoline as well as in repairs.’’ 
GEORGE R. BOOTH 
Main and Market Sts. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Want to congratulate you on the won- 
derful qualities of my Stutz Six Sedan. 
Am averaging 20 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. The riding qualities are as com- 
fortable as any car I have ever had. I 
have never had to shift gears except in 
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starting on any road in the states I have 
been in. I have made as high as 70 miles 
an hour and less than 5 in traffic. I have 
driven many cars in the past 15 years 
but am better suited with my present 
Stutz than any car I have owned.”’ 
CHAS. H. ROSSKAM 
939 Tremont Bldg. 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 
“I am very much pleased with my new 
car. As it is the third Stutz that I have 
owned, I know how satisfactory it is go- 
ing to be. As a car for city use I cannot 
recommend it too highly.”’ 
HAROLD C. KEITH, Pres. 
Geo. E. Keith Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
“My new Stutz Six has proved very 
satisfactory and is all that I expected it 
to be.”’ O. C. DOERING 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“It is a pleasure for me to write you in 
regard to my Stutz Six. Indeed, I have 
great confidence in your new product. 
It is a pleasure for me to drive and I will 
be more than glad to recommend it.”’ 
H. F. MANN, Hotel Sinton 


CLEVELAND, O. 
““My Stutz roadster is very satisfactory. 
Have driven it 5000 miles and would not 
trade it for any car I know. The touring 
car purchased for my son is a wonder. We 
have been driving cars for 19 years, have 
driven high grade cars of several makes, 
but expect to tie to the Stutzin thefuture.” 
T. B. VAN DORN, Pres. 
The Van Dorn Iron Works Company 


COEBURN, VA. 
“T have thoroughly tested out the Stutz 
Six and am highly pleased with it. I would 
have no hesitancy in recommending this 
car to any of my friends.’”’ J. F. FORD 


COLUMBUS, O. 
“The Stutz Six takes the hills beautifully. 
Am getting around 15 miles to the gallon 
of gas and from appearances it doesn’t 
use oil! I like its performance better 
than any car I have had since 1919 and 
that includes a $5000 car and two ’s 
(priced several hundred dollars higher 
than the Stutz).”’ 
ALMINA H. CONVERSE 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O. : 
“The Stutz Six has everything one could 
ask of a car and I like it better every day 
I operate it.’”’ 

W. H. STILLWELL, Pres. 
The Eclat Rubber Co. 


DAVIS, ILL. 
“T am well pleased with the Stutz Six. 
It handles easy and is the best ‘puller 
that I ever drove. It is a very easy riding 
car. It has more speed than I will ever 
use. It is a well built car.’’ 
J. BLACKMORE 


DENVER, COLO. 


“The performance of the Stutz Six is 
beyond any question of doubt the most 
satisfactory of any car I have ever driven. 
It has worlds of power, it is easy to han- 
dle and rides as comfortably as any car 
on four wheels.”’ JACK PAYMENT 


1634 Broadway 
DUCKABUSH, WASH. 

“T have owned and operated a number 
of standard makes of cars—all splendid 
machines—but for comfort, flexibility of 
engine, perfect control in difficult situa- 
tions, endurance, ease of operating, and 
economy in gas mileage, the Stutz Six is 
far superior for an all-around car to any 
machine of my experience or observa- 
tion.”’ ALFRED M. HUBBARD 


DULUTH, MINN. 
‘Words cannot express my satisfaction 
with my Stutz Six. Am more than 
pleased with it. Only sorry I could not 
have had one long ago. Nobody can ex- 
plain what a Stutz Six is. They have to 
drive one to find out. It is a wonder.”’ 
Cc. J. GILLIES 
183 E. Boulevard, Morgan Park 


EL PASO, ILL. 

‘‘Have driven my Stutz about 1800 miles. 

It is a bear on hills, easily handled, easy 

riding, takes the rough roads to a queen’s 

taste, gets fifteen miles to a gallon of 

gasoline and is a bulldog for strength 

and endurance.”” _ D. P. RISSER 
Woodford County National Bank 


ERIE, PA. 
““My new Stutz has proven entirely satis- 
factory. This is my sixth Stutz car, my 
first being a 1916 model.”’ 
R. M. THOMPSON 
EUCLID, O. 
“The Stutz Six surpasses all our expec- 
tations. It is a wonderful car in every 
respect. With the lightest touch on the 
accelerator she fairly flies. Would not 
trade our Stutz Six for any other car we 
have ever owned. Get more than 15 
miles per gallon of gas.”’ 
MRS. MADELEINE H. MOYER 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
‘“‘T am very well pleased with my Stutz 
Six Sedan. The motor never fails to 
respond. It is economical on fuel—about 
15 miles to the gallon. The car has less 
vibration than any car I have had.”’ 
EDWARD J. O’HARA 
100 North Broadway 
HAMMOND, IND. 
“TI want to assure you that I am very 
well pleased with my Stutz and hope 
that it continues to perform in the way 
that it has to date.” W. R. BEATTY 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co. 


HARRISON, N. Y. : 

“The oiling system is as fine as can be 
installed in any car. As to hill-climbing 
the Stutz Six has no equal. Its power- 
ful motor makes speed changing unnec- 
essary. The body cannot be improved 
on. The Sedan is most comfortable for 
touring.”’ JOHN F. LANGE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


_ pleased Stutz owner, having laly 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


1 
*] 


“The Stutz Six Sedan attracted r\q 
count of its compact body and ig 
to hold the road under adverse co); 
Have owned and driven a nul 
other makes of cars but I like ti 
Six the best of all. I make about) 
to the gallon over country roac 
sidering the weight of the car hi 
power of the engine think this is 
able.”’ R. W. CRAIG, 311 E; 


| 
“TI wish to go on record as 


chased a Stutz Six Sedan, it tn 
twelfth car I have owned. To 1}i 
all the qualities of a perfect nf 
—correct size body, comforta) 
riding, a wonderful motor of sp 
flexibility, and with reserve }¥ 
abundance. Never before hay! 
so well pleased with any purche. 
F. E. GATES, Gates Manufactin 


| 
“T am glad to have an oppor! 
telling you how pleased we & 
our Stutz Six Sedan. Our exp) 
have been more than realized. }t 
than 15 miles to the gallon ir 
heavy loads and long hills. The 8 
which the car can be handled | 
and the general ability and stis 
pearance should make it a big lle 

F. W. W 


“There can be no question as to; 
viduality and efficiency of a m} 
handles a car with so much e}2 
Stutz Six. The pickup, quick et 
speed and ease with which tl)! 
dominates the road, places thi/a 
class out of the ordinary. I 
able to get better than 15 milt 
gallon maintaining 40 miles 2! 
EDWARD E. DUFFIE, 20 W. 


“T am very greatly imp) 

performance of my Stutz 
operates so easily in every |)” 
sponds so quickly to the slight | 


“T can’t say enough for S 
had four previous m 
driven 200,000 miles with 
faction. Oncea Stutzown 

owner!” S. SPANGLE 


‘“‘We want to ‘express OU 
of a real motor car—the St 
more power, speed and comiot 
car I have ever driven. We lo 
a number of cars, most ¢ + 
priced than the Stutz, and wel 
Stutz Six better than any 0 : 


4D, O. 

yer driven a car that has the 

q> and getaway that my Stutz 

_lo say that I am pleased is put- 
idly. I am getting about 16 

he gallon and no addition of 

pifter draining the crankcase— 

Jinave never experienced with 

ar I have had.’’ 

WAN, The Schwan Studio 


OA, ILL. 
» Six Sedan I purchased is giving 


I. C. SNYDER 


S))WN, TENN. 
wry I have with my Stutz is to 
has gas and oil and the car 


” 


. M. LANG, 1022 W. Main St. 


Lit, TENN. 

Cu Six is a real car and I like it 
yiy day. It is so easy to handle 
y ‘ife likes it as well. I have 
se ral cars but none to compete 
e\tutz Six. I think it the best 
H price.’’ : 

Vy. H. KING, 4311 Nevada Ave. 


KI. J. 
| 


fectly satisfied with our Stutz 

thly recommend the car.”’ 
_'P. F. SPIEGEL, 596 Ridge St. 
VIN, CONN. 
it, 8 very attractive, complete in 
ca and has all that is de- 
alautomobile. It has attracted 
ifention and has been very 
riied.’’ 

! RICHARD HACKETT 
'} N.Y., N. H. & H.R. R. Co. 


| INTER, MASS. 
1t}ixSedanIrecently purchased 
‘tutz I have owned. As a sea- 
would say, ‘It’s as handy asa 
n) shirt.’ ’’ W. McMILAN 
7 of Pilots, Boston Harbor 


R) N.Y. 

it Six Sedan delivered to me has 
y| day become more and more 
t |les like a rocking chair both 
1and rear seats. The motor is 
exible for one which has 
ech of power.”’ 

H. W. SCHAEFER 

.’. Schaefer Co., 25 Broadway 


LALA, PA. 
u Six Sedan has proven very 
1 We have given up the 


bes: The success of the Stutz Six 
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(car selling for over 
$3000) for the Stutz 
and Mrs. Royer, who 
also drives, and myself, 
are certainly gratified 
with the wonderful per- 
formance of the Stutz 
Six.’”” E. H. ROYER, 
Pres. Vance Realty Co. 
1112 Chestnut St. 


PIPER CITY, ILL. 
“Am more than well 
pleased with my new 
Stutz Six. There is no 
hill too steep or no 
mud too deep for the Stutz to g0 through. 
Nothing can make the Stutz Six back up. 
I am satisfied.”’ K. B. HAWTHORN 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“The Stutz Six is very easily handled— 
the ease of shifting gears is very marked. 
The riding qualities, too, are pleasing, 
and as for power, the way the car gets 
over the hills is a delight.” 
JOHN M. RONEY 
Vanadium Metals Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
“Have owned a number of cars the past 
18 years, but have never owned one or 
ridden in one that surpassed the Stutz 
Six for all-around motor car ability.” 
FRANK E. WATKINS, 252 Stark St. 


PORT NORRIS, N. J. 
“My Stutz Six is all that I could expect 
of a car. The car’s performance is in 
every way remarkable. I have always 
heard the Stutz spoken of as a good car 
and the Stutz Company as a reliable 
concern.”’ DAVID ROBBINS, Sr. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

“Have just returned from a 1275-mile 
trip to Canadainmy newStutz Six Sedan. 
I averaged 18 miles per gallon and one 
gallon of oil was more than needed. Took 
every hill on high, including the famous 
Lebanon Hill between Pittsfield and 
Albany, going over top of this hill at 35 
miles per hour.”’ 

H. L. FINKLE, 95 Fountain St. 


RAPIDAN, VA. 
“Gasoline consumption averages about 
17 or 18 miles. I am highly pleased with 
the new Stutz Six Sedan.”’ 
R. M. BRADY, Horseshoe Farm 


RED WING, MINN. 
“We. are more than pleased with the 
performance of our Stutz Six. Plenty of 
speed, power and easy riding. I have 
owned and driven four other makes of 
cars, so should be a fairly good judge.”’ 
PAUL EAMES 


The Sign 
of the Genuine 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
“*As to the performance 
of my Stutz Six would 
Say, very good. Com- 
paratively, it has more 
power than any other 
car within $700 of the 
Same price. The word 
‘Stutz’ has always meant 
power and speed. All 
other things being 
equal, a purchaser of a 
motor car wants this 
to be included. The 
power feature alone is 
what finally closed the 
deal. There are two disadvantages that 
most closed cars have not overcome 
and that is most of them are top-heavy 
and do not have the extra power that is 
required for the extra load. These have 
been overcome in your Stutz Six Sedan.’’ 
Cc. V. GRAY 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SLATERSVILLE, R. I. 
“Am very much pleased with the Stutz 
Six Sedan which I recently purchased.”’ 
EDGAR F. HAMLIN, M. D. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“The Stutz Six is a thoroughbred. Easiest 
riding car my wife ever rode in. Is steady, 
hugs the road—ordinary roads it makes 
a boulevard. It is built like a battle- 
ship. I can’t find a weak spot init. Clutch 
very smooth; engine quiet; just as silent 
at top speed as at 35 miles an hour. No 
vibration.”’ CHARLES R. HOLMES 
265 Beacon Street 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


“The riding qualities of my Stutz Six are 
superb and the gas consumption averages 
about 18 miles per gallon. The pickup 
and hill climbing ability are so superior 
to my fondest hopes that I find the car 
to be the best I have ever driven.’ 

DR. DON DEAL, Deal Clinic 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


“Having just completed a 2300-mile trip 
to the White Mountains and Eastern 
Coast I feel that I am in position to give 
you facts concerning the Stutz Six. The 
car made 70 miles per hour with no vi- 
bration. The pickup is such that it is not 
difficult to drive through the most con- 
gested traffic, dodging in and out with 
perfect ease. It was no strain to run 350 
to 400 miles per day. Oil consumption 
practically nothing.”’ A. B. DAVIS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Stutz Six has wonderful pickup. It 
ranks with the highest class automobiles 


Builders of the Original and Genuine Stutz Motor Cars 
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of today and the refined and artistic fin- 
ish throughout places it in first rank.’ 
WM. REIMANN, Vice-President 

South Side Trust Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“Up to the present time I am thoroughly 
satisfied with my Stutz Six. The car is 
operating beautifully.”’ 
ROY A. BALSEY, 315 Capitol Bldg. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
“Have been using Stutz cars since 1916— 
all of which have given satisfaction. I 
am more than pleased with the service. 
I certainly never experienced such serv- 
ice before.’’ W. F. SHEARD 


TOLEDO, O. 

“TI made a test on gas—filled the tank up, 
drove to Detroit, Mich., around the city 
traffic and came back to Toledo. The 
speedometer showed 159 miles and found 
I had used 9 gallons of gas when I filled 
the tank again. Average 17.6 miles per 
gallon, and there were four full-grown 
people in the car. We are well pleased.’’ 

DALE H. DURBIN, 2410 Erie St. 


TUNNELTON, W. VA. 
“IT am more than pleased with my Stutz 
Six. My family think it great. I have 
people stop me in nearby towns to look 
the car over and express the belief that it 
is a fine car.”’ W. H. PENTONY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“T am glad I had the opportunity of pur- 
chasing another Stutz car, as the former 
Stutz which I had gave exceedingly good 
satisfaction, and I was always much 
pleased with it. The new car is a Stutz 
Six Sedan.”’ E. A. DIETRICH, Pres. 
J. B. Mosby & Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
“T am covering from 18 to 20 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. The performance 
of the Stutz Six and its ease of handling 
are all that I had expected and my antici- 
pations of the speed, power and stamina 
have been fully met.’’ 
W. H. TRUSHEL, Jr. 


WILLIAMSBURG, PA. 

‘‘—Delighted. Aside fromitsriding quali- 
ties, which give a delightful sensation of 
comfort, there is no six-cylinder car on 
the road today that can exceed it in either 
power or speed. It is very economical in 
gas and oil. Will climb steep grades with 
an ease I never experienced with any 
former car whether my own or in which 
I have ridden.”’ J. E. LANG 


ZANESVILLE, O. 
“I find my Stutz Six very easy to handle 
in all places. The gasoline mileage is 
very good.’” MRS. PEARL H. RAILE 
364 Congress Ave. 


is assured. Do not delay longer in investigat- 
r the Stutz franchise. Your territory may be unassigned. Write or wire! 
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Z MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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‘The most borrowed 
tool in the world -is 
a Walworth Stillson 


wrench 


‘*The only thing I’ve got against the Walworth 
Company is that a path has been worn deep 
into my tool shed by the neighbors coming in 
to borrow my Stillson wrenches. 


—George L. Cady, Chesham, N. H. 


HEN tthere’s anything to 
be fixed in a hurry a Wal- 
worth Stillson has a way all its 
own—a relentless grip that just 
naturally takes the gimp out of 
trouble. (And the neighbors soon 


find it out.)° 


For all-round usefulness—to 
loosen, hold or turn anything, any 
shape—a household Stillson is the 
handiest tool you can put in your 


tool-box. 
<7 


But nowadays there’s less ex- 
cuse for having to borrow one. 
Most good hardware stores now 
sell genuine Walworth Stillson 
wrenches in all sizes, from 6 to 


48 inches. 


That’s where you’ll be able to 
get another, after you’ve lent your 
own once too often. 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago - Cleveland - Kewanee, Ill. - London - New York - Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco - Seattle - Youngstown 


If this Diamond Mark isn’t on 
your wrench, Walworth quality 
isn’t én it 


Plants at Boston and Kewanee 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO., NEW YORK, Foreign Representative 


WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench “cvs tome!” 
~~» 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ 


ES? he 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oil and Air 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
emancipation—in twenty-four hours, be- 
cause he believes that once they ceased to 
be profitable the British would have no 
further interest in them and would flatly re- 
fuse to be burdened with any responsibility 
for their welfare. He refers to the historic 
incident of British repudiation of respon- 
sibility in Somaliland when Somaliland 
turned out to be not an asset but a liability, 
and humorously harks back to the old anec- 
dote about the South African general who 
was asked by somebody one moonlit eve- 
ning if he thought there could be gold on 
the moon, his answer being that he thought 
not, since the British had made no attempt 
to annex it. 

From one angle of vision Mr. Gandhi's 
proposition seems to be perfectly sound; 
but one’ must reflect that the relationship 
which obtains between India and the Brit- 
ish Empire as a whole is vastly more com- 
plicated than his simple suggestion of a 
method of breaking it would seem to indi- 
cate. The British, who, though being in a 
small minority in respect to numbers, are 
the soul and sinew of the British Empire, 
might dislike most decidedly to fight for the 
maintenance of an unprofitable supremacy 
in India; but the British, who are the soul 
and sinew of the British Empire, and who 
have the whole wide world for their checker- 
board, would certainly fight for the empire’s 
continuance; and it is not difficult to imag- 
ine the fearful upheaval that would result 
from such a necessity; it is not difficult to 
visualize the universal antagonisms that 
would be involved one way or another in 
such a conflict. 

Heaven help us allif the British ever grow 
weary of sustaining the spirit by which they 
are chiefly inspired! 

There is no peace anywhere, to be sure; 
but above all there is no peace in Asia. 
There are elements in Asia today brewing 
a hell brew that must explode into a general 
conflagration unless it be cooled in time by 
the breath of reasonable compromise. But 
where the spirit of reasonable compromise 
meets the spirit of unreasonable demand, 
what can you expect? I am crossing the 
Pacific Ocean just now for the twenty-first 
time in my life, and on the last voyage of a 
trip round the world. And on a trip round 
the world, quite briefly, what do you en- 
counter in this day of vast enlightenment? 

After passing across the troubled area of 
European hatreds, antagonisms and en- 
tanglements that are too complex to be 
fully revealed to any but the most astute 
minds—and there seem no longer to be any 
minds astute—you go down through the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Greco-T urkish- 
Palestinian-and-Balkan situations on one 
hand and with the Egyptian-plus-Islamic- 
and-North-African-in-general situations on 
the other, and you enter the Suez Canal. 


Burma’s Point of View 


During the Great War—which may have 
to surrender its title to a subsequent event 
if we are not very careful—the Suez Canal 
was thought of by the Germans as the 
throat of the British Empire, and they did 
what they could, by operations down to- 
ward the Persian Gulf, by bribing neutrals, 
by submarines and raiders, and through 
their association with Turkey, to cut the 
throat of the British Empire. But the vig- 
ilance of the British Empire, though it cost 
thousands of lives and the maintenance of 
armies that had to serve in the vast outer 
shadows of the overshadowing unthinkable- 
ness of the main conflict, was never relaxed 
and the throat of the British Empire was 
never cut. 

You go through this tremendous, still, 
white-hot, desert-bounded waterway; down 
through the Red Sea and across the Indian 
Ocean, that ‘‘sits and smiles, so soft, so 
bright, so bloomin’ blue,” according to Mr. 
Kipling, but that sits and stings so ripple- 
less, so brazen and so bloomin’ murderous 
in the experience of most persons, and you 


land eventually in the great and magnifi- , 


cent city of Bombay. Let us not pause in 
Bombay even for a moment. In Bombay 
you observe a sullen population being held 
in check by such repressive measures as are 
never employed in times of peace. 

You go on into India, out into that vast 
subcontinent inhabited by 317,000,000 tiger 
cubs with their eyes just beginning to open. 
I offer you a passing glimpse of possibili- 
ties. In India you encounter a state of 
profound unrest and discontent, with the 
armed forces under British command con- 
stantly engaged in quelling disturbances 
here and there, or in suppressing outbreaks 


September 
i 
that threaten to develo 
upheavals and that have thei 
widespread and cleverly organi 
mination to thwart at every par 
poses of reasonable compromi 
native peoples fighting with r 
and faiths clashing with faiths, q 
there is hope of respite; but it. 
for long. You hear, above all, the 
demand that India be admitt 
empire on a basis of social and. 
equality with every other unit int 
That is hopeless and unthinkabl 
all up and down this tremendous 
lying seemingly pronein there 
of tropical seas, and everywhe 
the same conditions; everywher 
that no educated person ever’ 
anything except that which Eng 
do for India. oi 

Having saturated your very 
discontent, you go on across t 
Bengal and land in Burma. FP 
part of British India, but Burm; 
adjusted herself to this relatio} 
Burma you encounter a remar| 
people, nearly 50 per cent mod) 
ate, maintaining as it is mainj 
where else on earth the great | 
Buddha, and being in all but cy 
not only against a white overla 
against India as well, even thou; 
free. ‘ 

Burma wants to be rest 
time-honored status as an inder(¢ 
tional entity; and above all 
and prosperous Burma wants ni 
occupy the position of India’s j 
The Burmese refer to India 
Britain’s milch cow” and to) 
country as “‘the milch cow of J} 
they are determined at least to} 
unequal tribute they are compe} 
count of their wealth, to pay to 
ment of India, and to spend thei 
their own progress in their own # 
express themselves by various rr] 
mostly by resort to petty irriti 
keep the general atmosphere e} 
resentment and that may he 
eventually to develop the spir' 
and unmanageable rebellion, | 


Foreign Communits 


You go on down to Singap! 
there immediately made awar 
liness no longer exists among 
who live and have their being 
portant halfway house on them 
of world commerce. The Japé 
community are insolent as thou; 
aforethought; the British are urls 
the great native and Indian ma 
population demonstrate in thei 
tude their contempt for forei 
simmering discontent with the 
economic domination of fore 
imperial government decides 
strong naval base at Singapore, 
for the benefit of Australia, ) 
and the Pacific colonies; the f 
upon is £9,500,000, and the 
deal of talk about preparedness 
for certain possible emergen¢ 
Englishmen in the offices of 
sweating their way through apf 
in tropical service, are not 80 
their jobs or so confident of the 
as their seniors were in their | 


munity that some sort 
was to be anticipated in 
distant future. » | 
You go on up the Chines‘ 
Hong-Kong you find that th 
discovered themselves. 
overwhelming majority and mi 
against their British overlords ! 
of strike and boycott. Whi 
of course, that they may safelas 
attitude of indifference to bl» 
ority. In other words, the 2 
lost face and the Chinese al 
respectful. :. a 
You go on to Shanghai, them 
mart of international trade a! 
of all the cities of the in, V 
didly modern British set 
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tion—each architecturally 
own individual national sell, 
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prosperous-seeming solid 
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Chinese city stretching @ 
ful avenues behind it; and 
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]; if you want to see a little real 
¢should stop off and stay awhile. 
men of the foreign communities 
jther in companies of volunteer 
uuer daily military | drill, pre- 
hiiselves to resist a threatened 
diized bandits upon their homes 
avies. Their women are all 
'd and want to get the children 
at the same time there is not a 
' China upon which you can 
jidex finger and say, ‘‘ Here we 
ome of a nucleus of stability in 


eli] organization.” 
1 across the unmannerly China 
ee at last to Japan. You have 
wi ou to Japan, perhaps, a 
t¢ ens of observation; but you 
gio realize that the horizon of 
fiire is aglow with a perfect 
oitlis of question marks. You 
ude of self-confident arrogance 
an insistent inquiry as to 
ats of equality, in spheres both 
ndeconomic, among the great 
f\e earth. You get in Japan a 
elloping Anglophobia based on 
s.0n that Great Britain’s naval 
| the waters of Asia can be in- 
pjiothing but an assurance to 
aizreat Britain intends to sup- 
‘called anti-Japanese policies 
dcinions, commonwealths and 
f,eempire. You get also a deep 
at gainst the United States on 
f/1 alleged colossal injustice to 
the Pacific Coast, while bal- 
iy; these grievances are sinister 
{ panese intrigue in distracted 
i¢ has for its object the further 
snat of the Chinese interests of 
jwers. At the same time ap- 
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toass with the soviet authori- 
si looking to the establishment 
04 panese modus vivendi on lines 
b eficial. 
e; War is over, but there is no 
hi: are only quarrelsome atti- 
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niing the world a most unhappy 
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| British Justice 


gi) back to India: The visit of 
tg1 was a culminating rather 
ting event. It was the culmi- 
écampaign of Indian protest 
‘it governmental methods that 
ve or less actively carried on 
-ycentury, and that had been 
| widely organized for more 
It received its great 
i¢mpetus in 1884, when, during 


élishing race distinctions in 
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4 that an Indian will consent 

fore an Indian magistrate if 
hte between an Indian and an 
and usually—in connection 
a grave importance, at any 
yen a choice. In the recent 
‘implicated in the uprisings 
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in the Punjab, during which a good many 
Englishmen were murdered or otherwise 
brutally dealt with, the accused Indians 
to a man demanded trial before a British 
judge; which surely may be shougee of as 

e un- 


an illuminating circumstance. 
reliability and venality of Indian witnesses, 
juries and judges are as clearly recognized 


by the Indian in jeopardy as by the Eng- 


lishman in jeopardy, and each is definitely 
inclined to fight shy of Indian conceptions 
of legal procedure and to repose confidence 
in nothing but the cold British principles 
of jurisprudence. Yet the accusation stands 
that the British legal authorities, from the 
beginning of British control in India, have 
been guilty of partiality to the interests of 
their own countrymen brought before them 
for trial and judgment. 

The proposal in 1883—it was defeated in 
1884—to do away with all race discrimina- 
tions before the courts met with a storm of 
opposition from the domiciled British that 
spent itself in an openly expressed race 
prejudice, that ground the souls of the edu- 
cated and high-caste Indians as they had 
never before been ground, and that re- 
sulted in an ignominious surrender on the 
part of government and a compromise by 
which the principle of race discrimination 
was emphasized rather than softened. 


Learning to Agitate 


But, to quote Sir Valentine Chirol, than 
whom there is no better or more unbiased 
authority on the subject of India in all its 
phases, the fate of this measure “taught the 
Indians above all one practical lesson—the 
potency of agitation. If by agitation a 
viceroy enjoying the full confidence of the 
British Government, with a powerful Par- 
liamentary majority behind it, could be 
compelled by the British community in 
India, largely consisting of public servants, 
to surrender a great principle of policy, 
then the only hope for Indians was to learn 
to agitate in their own interests and to cre- 
ate a political organization of their own in 
order both to educate public Opinion in 
eer and influence public opinion in Eng- 
and.” 

But though race antagonism is responsi- 
ble for a very large part of the discontent in 
India, and is that element in the situation 
in which practically every Indian grievance 
has its origin, there are a good many definite 
issues that may be discussed without refer- 
ence to such emotions as race antagonism 
engenders. Though, come to think of it, 
what I have in mind is also the outcome of 
the British assumption of Himalayan su- 
periority. 

From the beginning of their association 
with India in a ruling capacity the British 
have instituted every move forward that 
they have made in the extension of their 
authority with important promises to the 
people, but their actual performance inclines 
even the friendliest of inquiring strangers to 
conclude that these promises, all made on 
great occasions, were in their minds largely 
persiflage, to be thought of as incidental to 

the necessity for decorating the scene. The 
glow of red and the glitter of gold; flags 
and pennants; the shining pageant of Ori- 
ental pomp; the gleaming splendor of 
unbelievable jewels; rich raiment and rhe- 
torical magnificence—these be all a part of 
imperial assemblage in India; but the 
rhetorical magnificence should not be taken 
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ALBANY. N.Y. 
haces 


If It’s. Marked A. P. W., 
Buy It With Confidence 


Day and night, great batteries of ponderous 
paper-making machines, such as we show 
in the illustration, drink in a steady stream 
of clean, ground wood pulp and pure water, 
and pass it over and between the long train 
of huge steel rollers. They transform it, in 
almost less time than it takes to tell it, into 
an endless, six-foot strip of tissue paper— 
soft, yet wonderfully tough in texture—clean 
and pure as the wood and water from which 
it is made. 


too seriously. 

When we went into the Philippine Islands 
and—even in the midst of a hot fight to 
overcome armed rebellion against Amer- 
ican authority—promised the people that 
American authority should be withdrawn 
as soon as they had demonstrated their fit- 
ness—or fittedness rather—to assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves, and to exercise 
in the interest of the general good the priv- 
ileges of political independence, I thought 
we were doing something quite original. But 
not at all. Every principle we ever enunci- 
ated in our relationship with the Philippine 
Islands, save the principle of eventual com- 
plete surrender, had been enunciated in 

(Continued on Page 139) 


These brands of toilet paper, ranging from 
the big value 5 and 10¢ roll to the 2500- 
sheet, extra quality “Satin Tissue” roll, all 
bear the A. P. W. mark. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W. roll, we 
will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproducing in three 
colors the original A. P. W. Doll character illustrated 
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his man 
deserves 


the *500 
Prize 


But he can’t win, because we 

said ‘“‘photo.’”’ This is a drawing 

made over ten years ago to cele- 
brate forever one 
memorable night. 
Whata relic of the 
old days it is! 


“T should have known better” 


a 
September 


Two KivcwHeneR M.DS. On A DESPERATE case! 


Kitchener, Ontario, 


fhe Rubber Association 
7/16/23 » 


of Amorioae 
The Photographic Experience 
Contest closed Sept. Ist. 
On Oct. 20th two Old Timers 
will receive $500 checks for 
the prize photos and stories 
that show what we all went 
through in the days of mile- 
age guarantees. 


Dear Sirs:- 


Under separate cover I am sending you, not &® photograph, but a 
drawing, for 8 photograph could not have been taken on the night 
of April 12, 1913. 


I had been galled to perform an operation about ten miles from our 
City and took my anaesthetist, Dr. Ke, with m. 1 ‘should have known 
better than to start with tires that had gone upwards of 3,000 miles. 


(a the return journey one of the tiras blew out. I put the jack | 
under the axel, and, having 8 wooden handle, it broke, That accounts E 

_ for the two large stones and the five foot cedar post which we hunted : | 
out of the darimess at 1 Ax, : 


Dr. Ks on his return téld his experience to his nephew, who mede i 
‘the sketch. 1 prize it very much. Ho photo copld teli more. : 


Since that tim I have fomd that tires have given less and less 
trouble, till at the present the number of miles are not considered - 
10,000 to 15,000 miles being not unusual for me to obtain from 

tires of the same make that caused the experience described in 


this sketch. 
Yours respectfully, 


and the old one on the rack. The rag 


“T should have known better than to 
start with tires that had gone upwards 
of 3000 miles.” It’s the 
theme that runs through 
all the scores of letters we 
have received in the Old 
Timers Prize Contest. 


How about it, Old Timers? 
Does that ring true? Think 
back ten or fifteen years, 
when your car was a 
horseless carriage, and you 
were a gasoline crank, and 
you bought a promise in- 
stead of a tire. 


And the photographs sent 
us! Torn from old albums, 
rescued from dusty attics,—ancient 
prints that bear such weight of human 
woe that the tears start along with the 
laugh. 

“We thought that 3500 miles was won- 
derful mileage for a tire,” writes A.E.H., 
“and we used to point with pride toa 


Relics of the past. 
changing tires—given away wit 
casing. Old timers will remember. 


casing that would run that distance. 
Those were the days when everyone 

3 —] ... wore the long dusters, 
leather caps, and goggles, 
and gas was only 12c a 
gallon.” 


And now, prepare to weep 
with M. V. A. “It was the 
right front tire, guaranteed 
for 3000 miles. On our 
fifth day of travel we had 
just pulled up to the curb 
where Grandma and the 
whole family greeted us... 
when all of a sudden there 
wasa mostunearthly crash. 


“Grandma screamed and 
threw up her hands. Everyone looked 
white but dad. He just sat there with a 
diabolical look on his face. He said not 
a word but... discarded his shirt and 
went to it. In about an hour of fooling 
with those d— rims and other acces- 
sories he had a new tire on the wheel 


Special gloves for 
every 


man got that for 7 cents.” 


We can quote only one more letter for 
the millions of motorists who dont 
know the meaning of tire trouble. | 
“The hardest work those days seemed to be the changing of tires, 
and the greatest worry was how long the tire would last. Ifa 
tire traveled 2000 miles it was conceded to be ‘some tire.’ On 
the car we have at present we have two tires that have gone just | 


15,000 miles, and the other two have gone 9000 miles, absolutely * 
without any trouble.’ J. B.S. ‘ 


The members of the Rubber Associay — 
tion believe that everyone knows what 
a modern tire will do when it is fairly — 
treated. The purpose of this Contest is 
to draw, from the tire users themselves, 
a significant contrast between the early 
period, when mileage guarantees were 
in force, and today, when you buy tires | 
on their merits as you buy any standard 
article of wear. 


The Rubber Association 
of America, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘The Care of 
PneumaticTires.”’ Or ask your dealer. 
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active Domination 
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which to define them. But they usually were 
reforms in actual fact, and as the years went 
on before that tremendous event known to 
Englishmen as the Great Mutiny and to In- 
dians as the lost War of Independence, the 
sum total of the effect of them amounted, 
in respect to a great many Indians, to a 
very marked improvement in the conditions 
under which they lived. All Indians lived 
under conditions of servitude; but for a 
good many generations that which was ex- 
acted of the multitude was unquestioning 
submission, for which they received very lit- 
tle in return that one can lay hold of in 
one’s mind and feel justified in thinking of 
as adequate compensation. 

But that was a long time ago, and it can- 
not be denied that compensation they have 
accumulatively enjoyed in abundant meas- 
ure. All the time the British were working 
toward a more liberal conception of the 
moral obligations which political suprem- 
acy had indubitably imposed upon them, 
and by degrees they came to recognize the 
rights of Indians to a despotism as benevo- 
lent, at least, as it could be made—without 
the surrender of any material advantage on 
their own part. 

And it must be remembered, of course, 
that democratic government in England 
itself was developed through a series of re- 
forms wrung from a reluctant autocracy by 
a clamorous and all but rebellious people. 
Who, knowing modern England and the 
Englishman of today, can read English his- 
tory covering the period between the Con- 
gress of Vienna and the accession of Queen 
Victoria and not wonder how English his- 
tory could have been so written? It was 
not until 1832 that the House of Lords sul- 
lenly withdrew from opposition to the great 
Reform Bill which bestowed upon the com- 
mon herd in England a limited franchise; 
and at that timein India certain Englishmen 
had already begun to reflect in their atti- 
tude toward the alien people submitting to 
practically unlimited British dictation some- 
thing of the liberal opinion through the 
popular expression of which England herself 
was undergoing complete transformation. 


Imposing Alien Rule 


Notable among these men, and perhaps 
the most notable, was Sir Thomas Munro, 
who was the first British administrator in 
India to propound for the benefit of all and 
sundry the great question as to the ‘inevi- 
table effect upon the character of a people of 
unqualified submission to an arbitrary for- 
eign power and to the rule of a government 
to which that people was not admitted 
in any kind of authoritative participa- 
tion. One of the chief complaints of the 
Indians today is that through the decades 
they have been progressively emasculated, 
enfeebled in spirit and initiative impulse 
and rendered incapable of doing anything 
but lean in a state of moral paralysis upon 
a protective paternalism, and it is therefore 
more than commonly interesting to go back 
through the record and to learn that the 
danger of some such eventual result was 
recognized so long ago. 
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Thomas Munro first shipped for India as 
a common seaman in 1780, and enlisted for 
service in the East India Company under 
Warren Hastings. In reading the story of 
his remarkable career I gather that for a 
good many years he sawed wood and said 
very little that could have been interpreted 
by his superiors as expressing advanced 
thought. Otherwise his remarkable career 
probably would have been nipped in the 
bud. But all the time he was making a pro- 
found study of India and Indian life, while 
he rendered invaluable service to the com- 
pany both as a civil servant and a soldier. 

Warren Hastings introduced in India the 
first principles of genuine government to 
become operative under the company’s 
rule, and he was succeeded by Lord Corn- 
wallis, who instituted further reforms. But 
neither of these men, anxious as each of 
them was to guard the welfare of the people, 
ever recognized the important fact that 
alien rule cannot be imposed upon any 
country without the codperation of the peo- 
ple of that country. They sought rather to 
consolidate the British power by enfeebling 
to the last degree the voice of India. 


Munro’s Vision 


After a while Thomas Munro went home, 
and I can see him working day in and day 
out to influence opinion in England in favor 
of his broadly conceived schemes and the- 
ories, just as men I know in England today 
are working day in and day out in the inter- 
est of the modern Indian reforms. He 
preached a liberalism that was hardly liberal 
in comparison with our ideas of liberalism, 
but he was a long way ahead of his genera- 
tion and he had tremendous vision. He was 
sent back to India in 1814 with authority to 
investigate and revise the administrative 
system in Madras, and from that time on un- 
til his death in 1827 he preached a forward- 
looking gospel to which few in his time were 
converted, but to which British historians 
nowadays refer with pride and grateful ap- 
proval. In 1820 he became Governor of 
Madras, and we find him writing to the 
great Canning, who had just resigned from 
the office of president of the board of con- 
trol of the East India Company: 

“Our present system of government, by 
excluding all natives from power, and trust, 
and emolument, is much more efficacious in 
depressing than all our laws and school- 
books can do in elevating their character. 
We are working against our own designs, 
and we can expect to make no progress 
while we work with a feeble instrument to 
improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate. 
The improvement of the character of a 
people, and the keeping them at the same 
time in the lowest state of dependence on 
foreign rulers, to which they can be reduced 
by conquest, are matters quite incom- 
patible with each other. There can be no 


hope of any great zeal for improvement 
when the highest acquirements can lead to 
nothing beyond some petty office, and can 
confer neither wealth nor honor. While the 
prospects of the natives are so bounded, 
every project for bettering their characters 


The House of Warren Hastings in Calcutta 
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must fail; and no such projects can have 
the smallest chance of success unless some 
of those objects are placed within their reach 
for the sake of which men are urged to ex- 
ertion in other countries.” 

Four years later, in an official communi- 
cation, he dwelt at greater length upon this 
question which was always uppermost in 
his mind, and in the course of his argument 
we find him saying: 

“Liberal treatment has always been 
found the most effectual way of elevating 
the character of any people, and we may 
be sure that it will produce a similar effect 
on that of the people of India. The change 
will no doubt be slow, but that is the very 
reason why no time should be lost in com- 
mencing the work. . . . 

“We should look upon India not as a 
temporary possession but as one to be 
maintained permanently until the natives 
shall in some future age have abandoned 
most of their superstitions and prejudices 
and become sufficiently enlightened to 
frame a regular government for themselves 
and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever 
such a time shall arrive it will probably be 
best for both countries that the British 
control over India should be gradually 
withdrawn. That the desirable change 
contemplated may in some after age be 
effected in India there is no cause to de- 
spair. Such a change was at one time in 
Britain itself at least as hopeless as it is 
here. When we reflect how much the char- 
acter of nations has always been influenced 
by that of governments, and that some, 
once the most cultivated, have sunk into 
barbarism, while others, formerly the rud- 
est, have attained the highest point of 
civilization, we shall see no reason to doubt 
that if we pursue steadily the proper meas- 
ures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable 
them to govern and protect themselves.” 


An Interesting Era 


This was written just one hundred years 
ago. Sir Thomas Munro was character- 
istically satisfied with the civilization that 
had been achieved in his own country, and 
he was characteristically conservative in 
his view as to the time it would take for the 
Indians to realize the ambition he had for 
them; but it is interesting to remember 
that at that time the agitation in England 
was at least comparable to the agitation 
now going on in India, and that it was not 
until eight years later that the pig-headed 
peers of England finally gave way to the 
popular demand for the passage of the 
Reform Bill. It was not so long after this 
that the future age of which Thomas 
Munro dreamed began to dawn in India. 

I wish I could follow the parallel of Eng- 
lish and Indian progress at some length, 
and by brief reference at any rate to the 
several statesmen and executives whose 
careers were made in the course of this 
interesting era; but it would take a volume 
to do this adequately, and since my main 
object at the moment is to locate in the 
historical record the principal promises 
made by England to the peo- 
ple of India, it is better that 
I should confine myself to a 
single line of tracery. How- 
ever, I may say that while 
Sir Thomas Munro was ad- 
ministering the affairs of 
Madras, the great Elphin- 
stone, as governor of Bom- 
bay, was working for the 
amelioration of the condi- 
tions under which the people 
of that presidency lived, and 
was putting into limited 
practice a good many of the 
theories that were dear to 
the heart of Munro. He 
codified the laws, reduced 
taxation, increased the edu- 
cational facilities, and, inci- 
dentally—to drop off sud- 
denly into purely frivolous 
comment—he was highly 
commended for actually ex- 
tending countenance and fa- 
miliarity to all natives of 
rank who had occasion to 
approach him. Is that nota 
verynice and illuminating bit 
of information? It pleases 
me particularly, because it is 
so delightfully British. And 
I may say that itis quite as 
unusual today as it was one 
hundred years ago for an 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Indian to be treated with countenance and 
familiarity by a high British official. With 
countenance, yes; seldom with familiarity. 

Nevertheless, Elphinstone was a most 
successful executive and left as deep an im- 
pression upon British Indian policy as was 
made by Sir Thomas Munro; deeper, per- 
haps, because he was less given to visual- 
izing reforms that he was not able himself 
to put into effect. Not that he had not also 
a prophetic soul; not that he did not also 
look forward. He looked forward to a time 
when the British would be able to place 
themselves “‘in the same relation to the 
natives that the Tartars are in to the 
Chinese, retaining the government and 
military power, but gradually relinquishing 
all share in the civil administration, except 
that degree of control which is necessary 


to give the whole an impulse and direc- 


tion.”” And I am sure you will agree that 
this is rather amusing in the light of what 
the Chinese began to do to the Tartars not 
so many years later. 

The year 1827 was a memorable one for 
India. Munro died of cholera in Madras; 
Canning, one of the few eminent Englishmen 
who were intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally interested in India, died in England 
immediately after he attained the office of 
Prime Minister; Elphinstone handed over 
the reins of his exalted office to a successor 
in Bombay; and Lord William Bentinck 
was appointed governor-general of India, 
Lord Bentinck being later one of the great- 
est governors-general that India ever 
had. He was the first man who ever had the 
courage or the humanitarian interest to 
take the Indian bull by the horns, so to 
speak, and to attack certain infamous 
Indian institutions and practices with all 
the forces and powers at his command. 


Indian Institutions 


In the first place, he went after and 
rooted out the horrible system of thagi. 
This word is pronounced “‘tuggee,’”’ and I 
think perhaps we derive from it the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘thug,’’ though I am not sure. 
In any case, everybody knows the terrible 
story of the thugs of India, who were banded 
together in tremendous organizations and 
bound by an oath of allegiance to the 
Great Mother, Kali, the goddess of blood 
and destruction, to murder, to steal and 
generally to destroy. A more hideous story 
of actual fact has never been told in the 
history of any country. These bands were 
hounded out of their strongholds and fast- 
nesses and dens of iniquity and compelled 
to submit to civil law. 

After which—or correlative with which— 
Lord Bentinck decided, at the risk of a 
general uprising of the vast and grossly su- 
perstitious Hindu population, to abolish the 
time-honored Hindu funeral rite known as 
sati. And by thesame token of never being 
able to know when an “‘a”’ is not an “‘a”’ in 
Hindustani or any other language of India, 
this word is pronounced “‘suttee”’; and it 
was so spelled in an old school geography 
of mine upon a page of which was printed 
a thrilling picture, no detail of which I have 
ever forgotten, of a woman in Greek dra- 
peries and with long flowing hair, throwing 
herself most gracefully but tragically into 
the flames rising from a kind of marble 
classic funeral pyre that had hovering 
Christian angels for corner decorations. 
Thus were the youth of my country edu- 
cated in my young days! Sati was nothing 
like that in reality, and that was not the 
way the Indian women committed it. But 
I shall have more to say about this extraor- 
dinary custom when I come to a considera- 
tion of modern Hindu culture. The spirit 
of sati still lives in India. 

It was during the administration of Lord 
Bentinck, in 1833—the year the first re- 
formed Parliament sat in Westminster; 
and the Parliament, by the way, in which 
the illustrious Mr. Gladstone began his use- 
ful career—that the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed for, I think, 
the last time. I am not quite sure about 
this. The great ceremony of renewal was 
supposed to take place every twenty years; 
but I am at sea—literally, I mean; not in 
the figurative sense, I hope—and have not 
with me a book of reference by which to 
verify or disprove the correctness of this 
impression. Queen Victoria came to the 
throne in 1837; the Great Mutiny broke 
in 1857, and the territories and powers of 
the East India Company passed definitely 
to the crown in 1858, but I do not remem- 
ber—depending entirely on my memory at 
the moment, you understand; so I if am 


wrong I may easily be 
Queen Victoria was ever ca! 
new the charter, which y 
granted by Elizabeth in the 
However that may be, th 
1833 was especially importar 
the Indians, since it embra 
terms the first official concessgj 
demands for recognition that 
made, and the first great 7 
Indian people to which the B 
had ever been officially coy 
concession amounted to a de 
India should be ruled for the be 
Indians—a distinct preced 
Philippines-for-the-Filipinos 
the promise read in so man 
native of the said Indian te 
any natural British-born subj 
Majesty resident therein, sl 
only of his religion, place of bi 
colour, or any of them, be dis 
holding any place, office, or e 
under the Company.” : 
This promise resulted in an } 
renewal or enhancement of ambi) 
young Indians of the higher ¢ 
saw in it the pot of gold at the 
rainbow. For generations no jj 
had anything to hope for that; 
worth hoping for, and as time wit 
had let themselves in for a kind 


ways there was the intelliger/e 
alert to lead the educated feyi 
paths as new paths opened up. ‘je 
of education became of paramoi 


ance. 

By the time the old Mogul 
reached its final stage of disinteat 
once highly cultured people of 12, 
had suceumbed to the prevailij ¢ 
and wretchedness, and odueatil 
come in the general mind, even tt 
est type, only a proud traditn. 
had been great schools in India th 
been great teachers and many ro 
learned men; a splendid li 
poetry, religion and philosophh 
produced; Indians led the wh 
finer developments of exact s 
all that was a thing of the pasja 
the earliest British traders enco} 
men with whom to deal of what 
regard as an educated class, 
found the people as a whole su 
mal depths of benightedness. 


An Educational Pro/a 


But, except as this conditio 
them in their trading operation 
not concerned with it in any wy. 
not a part of their job to get int 
over a few score millions of ch're 
ing up in the outer dark of ccipl 
unqualified ignorance; gener: ed 
in England was not even a ti 
alone a current fact; but thi 
educated natives as clerks in 
and to represent them in their 
transactions with the multitun 
ducers of those commodities th W 
buy, and the more multitudin’s 
ers of those commodities they/ét 
ested in introducing to the 
market. And it was therefore 
fore only, that in the beginni} 
came interested in very limite? 
But as time went on, and theoli 
enterprise of the British trader’ 
and more to be merged in the g @ 
responsibility they were come 
sume and to acknowledge, the 
among them began to turn toi 
their higher obligations, and 
educational program of a somes 
though curious character gre 
folding. 

The educated 


i 


infinitesim: 1 


brought on a clash between tha 
Mohammedan _ brethren, 
that Warren Hastings was mov" 
lish in Calcutta, at his own 
institution of learning open 
cants for admission to its 
was in 1782, after which scho 
kinds began to open up here 2 
agitation in favor of the extens!™ 
tional facilities grew apace. 7 
however, until 1813 that Parti, 
induced to take an interest, 2! 
to the extent of an annual gral” 
(Continued on Page | 
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rupees for ‘‘the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of 
learned natives of India.”’ One hundred 
thousand rupees is now approximately 
$33,000. What it amounted to in 1813 I 
have no idea, but it could hardly have 
amounted to very much in the way of en- 
couragement to any save a carefully se- 
lected few among India’s millions. 

I may not go into the details of this de- 
velopment, because even the most volumi- 
nous and most generous of publications on 
earth has its limits as to space. I may not 
go into details with regard to the tre- 
mendous impetus imparted to educational 
impulse in India by Christian missionary 
zeal and right-mindedness; I may not go 
into details with regard to the great con- 
troversy which raged so long and so splen- 
didly over the burning question as to the 
medium of instruction to be employed; 
but I may say that despite the violent 
opposition of a considerable party that 
did not believe in letting too many natives 
into the secrets of Western supremacy 
through Western education, Western edu- 
cation was introduced, English became the 
medium of instruction and the foundations 
were laid for the situation which Mr. 
Montagu journeyed to India in 1917 to 
investigate. 

That the people as a whole benefited not 
at all by this important advancement is 
not to be wondered at. The people as a 
whole in India are somewhat of a proposi- 
tion to deal with. Anyhow, the British 
were not interested in educating India 
either for education’s sake or for India’s 
sake, while no Indian of the privileged 
castes was ever sincerely intent upon 
alleviating the lot of the millions doomed 
by birth to eternal subservience to himself. 


The Great Mutiny 


The point is that the Brahmans and men 
of the higher castes flocked to the schools, 
with the result that progressively the differ- 
ent great centers of population and authority 
became fairly clogged with half educated 
or wrongly educated Indians who had pur- 
sued education with the one object in view 
of graduating into government employ- 
ment. A system of examinations was insti- 
tuted, and still obtains with some modifica- 
tions, which reminds one for all the world 
of the ancient system by means of which the 
Chinese gained the heights of governmental 
employ under the Manchus; and each year 
this system in India accounted for a large 
and annually increasing crop of failures. 
Many were called for examination, but few 
were chosen for employment under the 
company; and the few who were had to 
content themselves with minor offices or 
poorly paid positions, while the British 
continued to monopolize the benefits of all 
the higher posts. 

It is not difficult to visualize the steady 
development of that element in the popu- 
lation now referred to as educated India, 
which is the element dominating the pres- 
ent situation; but the progress of this ele- 
ment was slow enough, and one cannot 
help but wonder at its moderation and the 
patience with which it has waited upon the 
turn of fortune’s wheel. 

Came the Great Mutiny; the first im- 
portant expression of impatience. And who 
has ever told the true story of that event? 
The truest story, probably, though dis- 
torted by a continuing hatred and vindic- 
tiveness, is told from the Indian viewpoint 
in the History of the War of Independence 
of 1857, by Vinayak Savarkar; but it is 
enough to allow that ‘‘the causes of this 
convulsion are probably to be found in the 
unrest which followed the progress of Eng- 
lish civilization; in the spreading of false 
rumors that the whole of India was to be 
subdued; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under 
British leadership; and in the ambition of 
the educated classes to take a greater share 
in the government of the country.” This is 
the opinion of an anonymous writer in the 
India Year Book for 1922. 

It was an insane rebellion, and resulted 
in nothing so serious for the people of India 
as the complete and all but permanent 
alienation of such sympathy as the British 
had felt and displayed in their former atti- 
tude toward them. Nevertheless, when in 
1858 the administration of the Indian gov- 
ernment was transferred from the company 
to the crown, and Queen Victoria became 
the first actual British sovereign of India, 
the pledge enunciated in the company’s 
charter of 1838 was reénunciated in her 


Septe 


majesty’s proclamation of imper| 
ity; and once more the people, 
hopeful gratitude, while once 5; 
permitted ambition to begin to j 
lives. i 

The years went on. Indians} 
broke with their caste laws and 
and risked their all to cross the oy} 
for the purpose of entering Britis 
ties and fitting themselves to ¢ 
equal terms with Britishers in 


In 1877 Queen Victoria assum 
rious dual crown which made het 
England and Empress of India, ; 
occasion her viceroy, Lord L; 
ing in Delhi before a vast impel 
blage, said: } 

“You, the natives of India} 
your race and whatever your eri| 
recognized claim to share largely) 
English fellow subjects, accordi’ 
capacity for the task, in the adnij 
of the country you inhabit, TI. 
founded on the highest justice, |} 
repeatedly affirmed by British (4 
statesmen, and by the legislatiorf 


policy.” 

Twenty years later, on the i 
the Queen’s diamond jubilee, h 
List disclosed the fact that inh 
great presidencies of Bengal, ld 
Bombay, which I select for the 
brief reference, there were onlhfi 


there were 290 Englishmen—or 
rather; in that part of the colt 
seem to be mostly Scotch—to 
Indians. In Madras there wer? 
ishers to nine Indians. 2 
were 204 Britishers to twenty-fo 

while in the less advanced and 
tant provinces throughout the ( 
percentage of Indians employe 
much smaller, and nowhere had) 
been intrusted with legislative 
Nowhere were any Indians sitt’ 
missioners or board members 
were they employed as higher jis 
cials. In Bengal there were five} 
trict magistrates, or collector: 
total of forty; but there were nc?i 
Madras or Bombay. In Bengal 
two higher police officers out 02 
fifty-nine, but there were noni! 
Madras or Bombay. 


The Demands of Educati 


And so the story goes, back {fo 
years and on up through the yur 
time when the institution of thy 
Chelmsford Reforms was decé 


Able leaders rose am 
originated demands recog 
to time, the demand for the abol0 
discrimination in legal proce 
notable example. Sir Valentine! 
that the fate of this proposal 
Indians the potency of agitate 
proceeded promptly to apply 2€ 
ples thus conceived, and the greitl 
consequence of this clash of rac}! 
through which they had sufferest 
humiliation was the institut? 
Indian National Congress, a wll 
cial but powerful political organ? 
came into being in December 
a small company of distinguls 
from the various provinces an 
met in Bombay for the purpos 
ing measures whereby India)!" 
might make itself felt in the cou 
ernment, to the end that Indian’ 
might be respectfully consideré 
eventually ‘‘the living forces 0 
principle” might begin to leave 
of a no longer supportable bur 

Editor’s Note—This is the third ( 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next willP 
early issue. 


s1ely that success did not crown 
¢f these authors and producers 
sy ling drama. The only interrup- 
he ins as a rule was caused by the 
as antomime, which was as much 
sti tion as the Tower of London. 
y the portrait of a great-aunt 
rings for the stage. She wished 
>| eal, live actress, but the nearest 
ched her heart’s desire was to 
she scenic artist of the old Drury 


eqr. 

mr so well my meeting with Gil- 
‘$livan, who had created a new 
n jie field of musical comedy. 
; ilbert’s lyrics and exquisite 
or ibuted the larger part to the 
fthesemen. Their names were 
hozh feeble by comparison, are 
9 
Slivan first at one of those de- 
u.ays of Mrs. Ronalds’, who was 
s|' international renown. An 
1 \7 birth, her husband a well- 
mchant from Massachusetts, 
a3 was one of the pioneers in the 
aliition of our women. This con- 
él so rapidly that there are now 
mican grandmothers and even 
naothers whose names appear 
ege. For a long while Paris 
uw 2macy as the magnet of attrac- 
superior advantages of English 
French marriages were 


ules, however, are still in de- 
lgour country not be wholly dis- 
sause Continental aristocracy 
bl to the dust. There are still a 
in; in England. 
dilds gathered the most inter- 
of, in her drawing-room. It was 
bico lionize the successful actors 
of the day that a deadly pall 
ss respectability settled upon 
tage. The domestic life of the 
c1e of paramount importance. 
riark of a British matron after 
z\ performance of Antony and 
|| presented by Kyrle Bellew 
a\otter: “How loving they 
0, dears! It reminded me of the 
ag late Queen.” 

er been quite able to fathom 
idgy or the mental context of 
8 mark. 


Ernhardt’s Retort 


th occasion I sat behind a stodgy 
16 Seymour Hicks and Ellaline 

rife, were delighting their ad- 
cen looking approvingly at 
_|marked that he always liked 
tly seemed so young and gay; 
nie woman replied: ‘‘That is 
but I always enjoy them be- 
y\ad such a beautiful home life 
us they have such dear little 
nded me of a time when in our 
ile we had fallen upon a very 

y father had stood her admin- 
sg as he could, until one night 
ang point of his patience and 
}f his stomach, when a thor- 
dish had gone wrong, he ex- 
e must get rid of this woman. 
ire than her wages.’’ Where- 
«le mother answered, “I know 
«ery poor cook, but she is such 
¢ and so respectable.” 


Madge Kendal ‘particularly 
vice commission in herself. I 


versation between her and 
nirdt. She had gone to the lat- 
100m to congratulate her upon 


?mnhardt gave her the retort 
,| Temarking, “Ah, madame, 
member that were it not for 
Ivould have no daughters to 
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annoyed me. She considered that perfume, 
like the French language, savored of im- 
morality. I had barely known her when 
she gave me a list of the prominent actresses 
with whom I must never be seen in public. 
This list was so long and so inclusive that I 
decided that I should enjoy myself more if 
I didn’t memorize it. I often wonder what 
Mrs. Kendal thinks today when she studies 
modern manners and modern standards. 
As the dear lady is not yet in her grave, she 
can neither turn nor perform the daily 
dozen in it. How many bad hours must she 
pass! 

However, her censoriousness was good- 
naturedly forgiven, even by her contempo- 
raries, for they felt the debt of gratitude 
due to Madge and Willie Kendal for all 
that they had done for the English stage. 
They were without exception the most de- 
lightful comedians of their day. 


The Lure of Title 


The majority of the managers who were 
my friends in London were subsequently 
knighted, and great was the heartburning 
when those on the list for this honor were 
obliged to wait, while another, more favored, 
aa the privilege of bearing the coveted 
title. 

To dearly love a lord was a general habit, 
and I remember one young director with an 
ambitious wife who never allowed his vis- 
itors to forget that the Princess Christian 
had dropped in to see them informally the 
day before. 

When lunching at various times at this 
same house I observed that the meal was 
invariably interrupted by a note requiring 
an answer, brought in and announced as 
written by a royal highness or by a duke or 
duchess. This little comedy was staged 
with an automatic precision, and served 
its purpose as a rule by impressing the 
guests gathered around the table. 

Nothing was more disturbing to the 
equanimity of the theatrical profession in 
England than this recurrent scrabble for 
knighthood. From the day when that 
honor was conferred upon Henry Irving, it 
became an annual upheaval. One after the 
other the simple misters with ambitious 
wives dreamed of the new visiting cards 
they might soon be privileged to have 
engraved. 

When H. Beerbohm Tree became a suc- 
cessful candidate for royal recognition a 
member of the Garrick Club, having read 
the happy announcement in the Court Cir- 
cular and knowing that at least three days 
must elapse before the investiture could 
take place, accosted Max Beerbohm, say- 
ing, “Old chap, this is very confusing 
about your brother. For the next few days 
how am I to address him? What is he now 
anyway?” 

Max with an inimitable twinkle in his 
eye answered, ‘While he is now Mr. Tree 
in the sight of the law, he is Sir Herbert in 
the sight of Almighty God.” 

But nothing of this kind could exceed 
the story relating to a youth, well known 
in New York, who was always climbing 
socially. His father, by the way, was a re- 
tail haberdasher and sold my grandfather, 
the vice chancellor, very excellent shirts. 
My young friend had just returned from a 
trip abroad when, two days after his arrival 
home, he had a cable from Lily, Duchess of 
Marlborough, inviting him to spend the 
week-end a fortnight hence. Whereupon he 
booked an immediate return passage, ar- 
rived at Blenheim in time, and had the 
supreme joy of writing fifty letters to his 
friends on stationery bearing the magic 

name of this wonderful ducal estate. 

Probably the most conspicuous figure in 
England with whom I came in contact dur- 
ing the formative period of my business was 
Oscar Wilde. I had met him in America 
while he was there on his first lecture tour. 
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He was dressed, as has often been described, 
in brown velvet knickerbockers, a soft silk 
shirt with a Byronic collar, a flowing scarlet 
tie and a huge white boutonniére in the lapel 
of his coat. His appearance seemed ridicu- 
lous, but nevertheless it was well conceived 
and of value in stimulating curiosity and in 
providing copy for the press. 

I met him at the house of Professor Dore- 
mus, holding a cup of tea, which he courte- 
ously offered me. At the time I felt little 
interest in the poet, and it was not until I 
really began to know him in later years 
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that I realized Wilde’s intellectual poten- 
tialities. Like many others, I fell under the 
thrall of his gifts as a conversationalist and 
could listen with delight to the brilliancy of 
his talk. His wit scintillated incessantly. 
His joy in the phrases he compiled was 
always evident though never offensive. 

Wilde’s egotism, which eventually wrecked 
his life, was far too deep rooted to be of any 
passing importance. It was so obvious as 
to be beyond comment. It was so funda- 
mental that it had become assimilated and 
an integral part of his being. It was sucha 
magnificent gesture that it frequently in- 
spired one to admiration. Nothing could 
exaggerate the importance of his rule in 
London society over a period of several 
years. There he reigned supreme, flattered, 
honored, sought after and imitated. His 
sway over the imagination of the British 
public was undisputed. He was literally 
without a rival. His self-confidence was 
abnormal. The atmosphere in which he 
lived supplied the virus, of which he, the 
victim, was sublimely unconscious. Noth- 
ing short of an upheaval such as he finally 
experienced would ever have torn Oscar 
Wilde from his social moorings. Though 
mocking and excoriating society, it was his 
very life. The adulation and servility 
which it exhaled were his daily diet. He 
reached the zenith of his success when his 
first modern play was produced, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. This paved the way 
to a long line of dramatic triumphs. One 
comedy after another glittered from his pen. 
Epigrams became the keynote of conver- 
sation. From the very outset I was his 
representative in this country. The plays 
reproduced here echoed his London fame. 
Their first nights were eagerly anticipated. 
Daniel Frohman was presenting An Ideal 
ge at the moment of Wilde’s down- 
all. 

At the St. James’s Theater, where this 
play was then running, the manager, George 
Alexander, determined that he would with- 
draw it shortly after Wilde’s arrest. He 
lacked the courage to continue, for, like 
many others, he was afraid of public opinion 
and dared not be classed with the few 
friends who stood loyally by Wilde even in 
his darkest moments. Frohman, on the 
contrary, kept. An Ideal Husband at the 
Lyceum until the play no longer attracted 
patronage. 


The Home of Oscar Wilde 


Although I had heard incessant innuendoes 
as to the flagrant offenses of Wilde’s private 
life, nevertheless, knowing as I did that he 
was the center of a circ.e which was power- 
ful in its connections and influence, I never 
believed that Wilde would be the scapegoat 
of this band; yet such was the case. Oscar 
Wilde was incarcerated in a common prison 
until his brain power was crushed and his 
spirit broken. Upon the testimony of sci- 
ence he should have been sent to a sana- 
torium and not to a penitentiary. His was 
a clear case of psychoperversity. Long be- 
fore the final blow was struck it would have 
been a more humane thing to have placed 
him under the care of physicians than to 
have waited to deliver him over to jailers. 
But British justice was appeased when 
Oscar Wilde was condemned to pick oakum 
in a prison yard. 

Directly after he was taken to Penton- 
ville I became troubled about his royalties, 
which had been accumulating and which 
were in my hands. I was waiting until I 
could communicate with him, for I thought 
that at least these sums might be saved 
from the wreck in order to keep his wife and 
his two boys. Wilde had spent lavishly and 
without any recognition of his family re- 
sponsibilities, therefore his list of creditors 
was long. When interrogated in court as to 
his assets, he referred to me as his American 
agent, stating that doubtless I had funds 
which could be appropriated toward the 
liquidation of his debts. I was soon notified 
that from that time on all money collected 
for Wilde would have to go through the 
legal channels. I confess to a sneaking 
disappointment at this turn of affairs, for 
sentimentally I felt the deepest sympathy 
for that wife and those little lads upon 
whom the sad fate of the husband and father 
had fallen. 

How well I recall that little house on Tite 
Street, Chelsea, full of charm and infinite 
taste. It was there before his own friends 
that Wilde was at his best. Many were the 
plots of plays which he thought out aloud. 
He almost wrote them as he talked. I re- 
member one terrible tragedy, brutally 
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conceived, which revolved ar 
revolting theme. It took m 
before I could prove to him th 
dramatic value of the story { 
and public would never tolera 
Wilde was so totally devoid 
sense that, though he accept 
he was not in the least cor 
Form and treatment were 
him; matter and morals mez 
once complained that I had gy 
evening at dinner in the socie 
but eminent people, saying - 
bor.on my right was a memb 
Council and that I had failec 
attempt to interest him. 

“Bless my soul!’’ exclaim 
isn’t possible that you car 
interest your neighbor 
thing of consequence whi 
whether one interests ones¢ 


The Ballad of Read 


How often in life I have be 
this! Again when I was sen¢ 
after letter urging him to com 
to attend the rehearsals of 
which required most careful 
refused to sail. Afterward, i 
when I reproached him for ni 
logic of my arguments t 
brought him over to this e 
marked that in my logic lay 
ficulty; that I was so 
impelling that it made him : 
his ears and put blinders on his 
after each appeal from me h 
more and more determined 1 
reasonable a human being as 
come his mentor. I never 
make Wilde reasonable. | 
that all the stupid blunders ¢ 
guilty during the last days 
could have been avoided a1 
assured had he not wallowet 
of conceit, willfulness and I 
sense. a 

From time to time he wr 
prison; then one day I rece 
a roll of manuscript in his ow 
It was The Ballad of Readi 
said he had scribbled it down 
whether I would be his good 
him a few pounds for it, as h 
personal articles which the sa 
might supply. a 

As I read it, it seemed lik 
the dead. I remember that 
down my cheeks. Then 13 
sell it might, after all, be diff 
were justified, for, after pei 
unsuccessfully, as no edito! 
revive Wilde’s memory in h 
sold it to the New York Wo 
me two hundred and fifty 
This money I sent to Wilde 
the manuscript, which he wis! 
I have often wondered whet 
is still in existence. ; 

Then came the moment 0 
The story has been too oftel 
afterwards he sought me out 
kempt, forlorn and penniles 
that he had just staged a mil 
Latin Quarter. I knew that 
man stood ready to com 
from him, and had even a 
prepare the contract and 
five hundred dollars on 2 
did. But when I presente 
to him for signature his hand t 
he wrote “Sebastian Melmoth,? 
name he had chosen to conceal Ii 
I looked at him fixedly and said, 4 
tract is being made with Oscar » 
alone has the talent to fulfill it. 
cept no understudy, my friend.? 
be your recall to honor and to ff 
tears blotted the page. The firsi! 
erased, and with firmness his 
was affixed to that contract, whic 
never productive, as he died sltt 
its execution. . # 

The last time I ever saw him vs! 
living in a wretched room in that 
squalid little hotel, and the li 
ever received from him was wit 
me against a youthful adventul 
then exploiting stray American| 

The bed on which his bulky 
stretched was covered with 
blanket. The furniture was. 
and plainest description. 
comfort of any sort was V} 
the house in Tite Street. - 
appalling. =a 

His few remaining friend 
they could give no more. — 
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kept the roof over his head and had pro- 
vided him with the necessities of life. 

He barely recognized me. The memory 
of that visit is still painful. 

One of the fathers from St. Joseph’s 
Church, in the Avenue Hoche, was with 
him at the end, but whether Oscar Wilde 
was finally a convert to that faith in which 
even in his most clouded moments he had a 
mystical belief, will always remain an un- 
solved problem until the day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. It 
was said that when the priest leaned over 
to hear his dying confession he found that 
the throat had become contracted and that 
the lips had lost all power of speech. It 
seems a sinister fact that he who had 
reveled in irresponsible volubility all his 
life was unable at the end to proclaim a bro- 
ken and a contrite heart. 

Yet possibly at no time in his career had 
this poor soul been so near the recognition 
of truth which is eternal, as at this bitter 
moment of his physical disintegration and 
of his final detachment from that world 
from which he had been outcast. 

I have always maintained that De Pro- 
fundis was his masterpiece and a rich con- 
tribution to the treasure house of English 
literature. It was conceived and written 
in the depths. It was given to the world 
as Oscar Wilde’s last message to save others 
from the depths. 


The English theater in those days was 
unique. The list of managers included men 
of strong personalities. Henry Irving was 
the active dean of his profession. His pro- 
ductions became world renowned. I recall 
trivial effects which at that time were con- 
sidered a sensation, but which today would 
be rejected and ridiculed. For instance, 
flames of fire were made by strips of ribbon 
upon which red and yellow lights were 
thrown. These were blown about inces- 
santly by an electric fan operating from 
beneath the stage; a most simple yet suc- 
cessful device. 

Irving had as his right and left hand men 
Bram Stoker and Loveday. Money was 
spent lavishly and, I might add, wasted in 
the Lyceum Theater. Economy there 
seemed sordid. I remember the indifferent 
expression on Irving’s face when I once 
pointed out to hima certain saving of a thou- 
sand dollars in the handling of his scenery 
and costumes between London and New 
York. He heeded my suggestion by a 
characteristic elevation of his high brows. 


Irving and the Spotlight 


When a new production was nearing com- 
pletion the rehearsals were incessant and ex- 
hausting. I had a rare opportunity of being 
present on many such occasions because, 
as Sardou would never risk the discomfort 
and, from his viewpoint, the peril of cross- 
ing the Channel, he appointed me as his 
deputy to follow the rehearsals of Dante 
and of Robespierre, both of which plays 
Irving had commissioned him to write in 
collaboration with Emile Moreau. 

Henry Irving never rehearsed himself 
until the very end. An assistant stage 
manager, always with a book and a pencil 
in hand, was his understudy. This nation’s 
idol would sit in the auditorium, watching 
every movement and calling out sugges- 
tions, which would be at once scribbled 
upon the manuscript; especially was close 
attention paid to the position of the wan- 
dering spotlight. 

Despite my expostulations, Dante was 
played almost in semidarkness, with the 
exception of one scene, which was conceived 
in the spirit of Botticelli’s Spring. The 
play moved lugubriously, which I insisted 
was due to the lack of lighting as much as 
to anything else. 

Irving could not be reasoned with. He 
had at this period of his career become in- 
fected with the New Art and ‘eared above 
all to be considered a victim of the old ré- 
gime and itsinfluences. It is always danger- 
ous when an elderly man overthrows his 
traditions and makes a dash towards toler- 
ance and license. 

During these rehearsals I further dis- 
covered that Irving would never stand in the 
dark himself, nor speak from the shadow. 
I proved this fact by often drawing his 
attention to his understudy, who at that 
particular moment was in obscurity. 

Immediately Irving would call to him 
and to the spotlight man to be more careful. 
They were rehearsed to be inseparable. It 
was an amusing insight into character which 
I have never forgotten. 


Henry Irving was nothing of a 
which I observed when Xavier Le; 
over from Paris with his score, 
who had been selected to wri 
tal music of these Sardou-Morea} 
tions. : 
When cuts were found necesg; 
manuscript, Irving could 1 
stand why in the world Lero 
have blue-penciled his score 
way. He insisted that when 


should be also taken out. 
futile arguments with him o 
with the result that Lerou: 
Paris a very disgruntled and 
composer. 

On one memorable occasi 
my brief moment of imp 
Irving. There were some 
covering Madame Sans- 
the English rights of wh 
chased. I knew every detai 
I had studied it carefully 
fairly familiar with the ques 
international copyrights, 
piracies. 


Shaw’s Early Succes, 


Sir George Lewis was then 
yer of the members of the the 
sion. He was their rock of 
acted proverbially as their 1 
sonal as well as in public a 
who had retained the se 
this particular contention, t 
latter’s office. I found Sir Ger 
well dressed, alert and court 
a searching expression and a 
His personality suggested a ma) 
a thorough master of himself ant 


M 


all the world was a stage with @ 


merely its puppets. The eminen) 
at Irving’s suggestion, asked | 


the facts as I had gathered then 
concisely and clearly each point 
gument, explaining much that wi 
and giving evidence of much tha 
clarify. 
When I had finished my sun 
Sir George Lewis turned to Irvi 
“Instead of employing me to p1 
brief, I strongly advise you to ea 
Marbury, for I am conyinced 
without my aid she can win our § 
court in the empire.” l(t 
Naturally I flushed with pridau 
wards thought of the many morng 
I as a young girl had sat in 1f 
office at 64 Wall Street, readg 
stone’s Commentaries and stu 
after case in the leather-boundaw 
which stood along his shelves. 17 
had been thorough and my lege 
a direct inheritance. [- 
It is with confessed timidity 
proach my early acquaintanc 
Bernard Shaw. The first time ney 
fell upon him was at the Criteri/ 7 
He wore a soft flannel shirt. Iw}t 
he was and that his cult for sociist 
him opposed to starched linenit 
conventionalities. He was thi ji 
ginning to write for the stage, '¢| 
from being rich in worldly goodst 
when he intrusted his Americ: ™ 
to me. . 
After the success of Richard {2 
performance in The Devil’s Dis) 
success was duplicated in An 
Man, I began to send checks tidhé 
result. ; 

It was not very long before Lc 
amusing letter from him, whicl?@ 
Rapacious Elisabeth Marbury: § 
sist in asking these large terms fr! 
managers, and as you persist In sci 2 
checks, I am compelled to do a I& 
abhorrent to me, namely, open a bls ® 

The two plays above mentiorl 
lowed by You Never Can 1! 
Brassbound’s Conversion, 4} 
Other Island, Fanny’s First Pl," 
Cesar and Cleopatra, Man ane 
Major Barbara, The Man of D 
He Lied to Her Husband, Getts ® 
and so on. E 

The Shaw theater was a 

success as a dramatist was bey 


Even the intellectual snobs c’® 
it. An occasional manager, }! 
sional listener, would complair 
stretches of involved dialogue. *: 
honest enough then as now 0 
they couldn’t discover wheth 
being funny to please 
confuse others. ; 
(Continued on Pag 
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PHARWESTING FLAX! 
URCE OF LINSEED 


“It Must Outlast All Other Floor Varnishes” 


Where men make an art of a trade....where the highest 
degree of excellence is the only standard tolerated....where 
it isan honor and a distinction to cook a kettle of varnish.... 
that is where Liquid Granite is made. 


Into the melting kettles, watched over by men whose fathers 
before them were master varnish makers, go the finest gums 
and oils. Later the varnish is filtered through paper, stored 
' in great tanks and aged. Only after it has“ripened” and been 
finally tested is itsent forth to give lasting beautyto your floors. 


Indelible in the mind of every Berry workman is this tradi- 
tional requirement: “It must outlast all other floor varnishes.” 
In other words, Liquid Granite must come up to test or it 
isn’t Liquid Granite. 


It is difficult to conceive a higher standard of manufacture. 
It is impossible to buy a more durable floor varnish. 


ERRY BROTHER@ 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. e Walkerville, Ont. 
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1. A “travelo” knit jacket will keep you com- 
fortable, no matter what the weather. 


2. It will keep you smart Jooking at all times. 


3. It will wear Jonger than you thought pos- 
sible—and hold its shape. 


4. The cost is so low that it is better econ- 
omy to buy a “travelo” than go without. 


Peckham- Foreman, Inc. 


1909-1915 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
FREE BOOKLET: Tells how to com. [WELLS 
; : DRESSED 
bine comfort with appearance and econ- }|,.. < 
omy. Ask for a copy where you buy 
your clothes or furnishings. If this dealer 
can not supply you, send us his name and 
we will mail you a copy. 


The second Madame Richepin was an ir- 
regular descendant of Alexander of Russia, 
and quite one of the most lovely women 
I have ever seen. Running true to form, 
Richepin, who could have passed anywhere 
as a Bedouin chief, dragged madame away 
from the civilization of Paris, crossed the 
Mediterranean, landed in Algiers, and then 
headed for the desert, where they lived for 
months in tents or on the backs of Arabian 
horses. Thus they wandered together, 
recognizing no laws but those of Richepin’s 
own creation. Only approaching maternity 
et them back to the commonplaces of 
ife. 

However, Richepin’s talent seems to have 
been stimulated by this great experience, al- 
though he had already given to the world 
that most beautiful drama, Le Chemineau, 
which became popular in every language. 

All this transpired many years ago, and 
the children of this union have inherited 
the beauty and the grace of their mother, as 
well as the artistic soul and the literary 
talent of their father. By his contempora- 
ries Jean Richepin was invariably referred 
to as the fatal man, for it was proverbially 
believed that no woman could resist him. 

Another member of the French Academy 
was Paul Hervieu, who always gave one the 
impression of chronic despondency, yet he, 
too, possessed a rare attraction for our sex. 
For years he had become the habit in a cer- 
tain household presided over by an aristo- 
cratic and titled chatelaine. There Hervieu 
was petted and considered to an incredible 
extent. There his every wish was antici- 
pated, his every taste gratified. But once 
in the later years of his life he developed 
the wandering eye, which led him tempo- 
rarily afield. There was, however, no real 
rupture so far as his adopted home was 
concerned, for Lady Number One, instead 
of overwhelming Hervieu with tears, re- 
proaches and complaints due to his recur- 
rent absences, welcomed Lady Number 
Two to her own attractive and luxurious 
villa. For months Hervieu was never in- 
vited there without her, nor was he ever 
allowed to enjoy any relief from her society, 
which at best was fairly dull. He was for- 
bidden to relax in the charming and tactful 
society of Lady Number One, until at last 
he could simply bear it no longer. He be- 
came bored beyond endurance. Lady 
Number Two was thrown over, and Her- 
vieu crept back to the quiet haven which 
he had temporarily deserted for a foolish 
sail upon a summer sea. 

I watched the going and coming, and 
was deeply impressed by the finesse of this 
very clever Frenchwoman, who proved her- 
self a past mistress in the art of having 
and of holding. 


French Playwrights 


Henri Lavedan, author of The Duel and 
of many other successful plays, is another 
member of the French Academy whose work 
I personally represented in English-speaking 
countries. He suffered from the great afflic- 
tion of incurable deafness, and I remember 
that once when he spoke with resignation 
of the crushing noise which was grinding in 
his head during his waking hours I felt a 
sympathy for him beyond utterance. YetI 
never knew Henri Lavedan to complain of 
this burden, which he had carried through 
life. He was a man of unusual taste and 
culture and surrounded himself with objects 
of beauty so that he could at least live 
through his eyes, even though his ears were 
closed. 

To spend an hour with him was a lesson 
in character. It dwarfed one’s puerile com- 
plaints and belittled one’s trivial burdens. 
It taught that in the mystery of pain lay 
the secret of life and that within a man’s 
soul could be found the real inspiration 
which insured his achievement. To know 
Henri Lavedan is indeed a privilege. 

As I turn my crystal ball I see a long line 
of men and-women of note filing across my 
memory: Here is Georges Feydeau, whose 
blood relation to an imperial duke was re- 
garded as a source of pride rather than as a 
blot on his escutcheon. When compara- 
tively young he married the daughter of 
Cabanel, the artist. His talent as a writer 
of jovial farce was unequaled. He was the 
soul of geniality, and the laughs he pro- 
duced were but the echoes of his own im- 
pulses. He was one of the first collectors 
who bought modern pictures, and the fa- 
mous School of Fontainebleau furnished 
his walls with many of the best paintings 
by Diaz, Corot, Rousseau and Millet. 

Feydeau would have died a very rich 
man had it not been that he was always a 


September 


heavy speculator in the stock mg! 
the end, as is generally the eagi| 
beaten by the ticker. Its congj, 
lured him on until, when the day \ 
ing came, his heavy assets in hr; 
discounted by his losses in she 
securities. 
The list of men who contribut. 
glory of the French stage in tly 
would be incomplete without 
Pierre Decourcelle, the nephew of ]? 
who was the author of The Two, 
Although successful as a dramati| 
devoted himself in later years to\ 
ing of moving pictures, so that 
preéminent in the world of films, 
Decourcelle was and still is a y 
some man. He is a familiar f; 
where; not only in the theater hy 
private art view in the Rue de Se 
Hétel Drouot when importan’ 
sales are in progress, at Longcha 
day of the Grand Prix, at Auteuil 
ville when the season is at its hei 
most exclusive salons of Paris; 
Pierre Decourcelle is in all and oy 
is noted for his marvelous tast 
knowledge as a collector, for his 
whelming energy and for his 
courtliness. ' 
Another turn of my ball and] 
such a master of style and such a 
ter of emotions as Maurice Donn 
his turn is followed by Tristar 
Pierre Wolf, Pierre Weber, Gas!i 
vet, Maurice Hennequin, Henri» 
Brieux, Curel, Robert de Flers, % 
Croisset and a score of others, sono’ 
have passed beyond. Many of ti: 
tists I have known were amon¢h 
victims of the war. iF 
\ 


The Postwar Influens 
\4 


In France, as elsewhere, the (: 
force of so-called realism has penta 
has advanced hand in hand withit 
It shares with the latter a lack ol 
of logic; it ignores dramatic ‘lu 
spurns dramatic plots. Simplici'b 
an offense. Any understanding ¢ 
is interpreted as its weakness. X 
and beauty are discarded. T) 
struggles of normal humanity a 
This moral miasma in literat 
the drama seems to have sprea\0 
face of Europe. It is not confid 
one country. It is ubiquitous jit 
ence. The microbes of degenic 
germinating prior to the Great Vr. 
who were healthy minded preitt 
this awful Car of Juggernaut vw 
down the weeds and purify the il 
believed that out of the dire cas 
world would be born again. Thi 
that from the terrifying darkne 
gent light would spring. They fi 
rivers of blood would wash aw 
that the toll of human lives wod 
the loss of human souls, that thio 
of peace would thereafter des 
mankind and that the glory of | 
encompass the earth. |. 
How far away from the bir 
were this prophecy and this bel! 
Instead of love, hatred Salle 
in our midst. Instead of merc; 
Instead of forgiveness, revenge.” 
gold, a greed of conquest, a bar’! 
fear—have been the dreams of @ 
The map of Europe has become 
terhouse of the world. The t 
weak fall unsoothed in the shaidlé 
wasted hands of the children ar 
vain appeal. Men have ceased t 
because the war has turned 
beasts. They are steeped indbs 
They are corroded by selfish’ 
women who were once their 
angels are given over to vanity! 
ciousness. They have become me? 
puppets, pandering to their b 
asphyxiating their souls. 
The devil has indeed come 
and the prayers that once as 
heaven are now drowned in a 
suous pleasure or revolting pas? 
ruthless extravagance. 
The starving and innocent 
this lust and greed and ha 


the price it has cost the world * 
indelible. 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of 
articles by Miss Marbury. The next 
an early issue. 
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A NECESSITY ON COLD WINTER DAYS 


2ep 1p Warm In Your Ford For LB 
th ,damp and cold banished by Arvin! 


ee CLESS personal comfort through 


And in open cars, well-curtained, Arvin 
is surprisingly effective. It gives warmth 
and comfort—instantly available—any 
30 hour—any day—for years! 


what it does to chilly mornings and cool, 
the chill and damp of the changing damp evenings in Fall and Spring, is a 
| seasons—a warm, snug Ford on the cold- caution. You need your Arvin now! 

‘est Winter days! That’s what the Arvin ad 


| Heater brings you—your family—your oneer 


The Arvin Heater brings inside your car 


) riding companions—all for $1.75. 


| In what other investment can you get so 
much for so little? Arvin safeguards 
_ health as well as comfort—is a necessity 
1 as well as a luxury—at an insignificant 
. cost! Don’t drive in a cold, cheerless un- 
» heated car! 


‘The comfort that Arvin can bring on 
) just one cold winter day is worth far 
more than your entire investment. And 


The Low Cost of Comfort 


HOR DSL? 


CHEVROLET - $3 
DODGE ;- . .$5 


MAXWELL- .- $5. 
Slightly higher West of 


Denver and in Canada 


Open Cars 
Closed Cars 
AlwaysSnugand Warm 


the clean hot air radiated by the manifold 
of your engine—heat that would other- 
wise be wasted. Foot-damper controls 
heat to any degree you like—or shuts it 
off entirely. Nothing to rattle or get out 
of order. And the first cost is the last! 


Models for Chevrolet, Dodge and Max- 
well, too! You or your garageman can 
install in a jiffy. All accessory dealers 
sell the Arvin. Get yours today! 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE COMPANY .-. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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I ain’t hardly done wiping the dishes 
when they arrives, Magruder looking like 
he was thinking three cheers for hisself. 

** Well,” says he, jovial, ‘“‘how’s she work- 
ing?” 

““Grand,’’ I replies. “I just got done lis- 
tening to a guy giving a imitation of a jazz 
band marching through a boiler factory 
during a hailstorm.” 

‘Don’t waste your ears on him,” snaps 
the frau. “‘They is something the matter 
with the radio.” 

“T guess,” remarks Jim, with a pitiful 
smile, ‘‘you folks don’t quite know how to 
handle them things. Observe me close.” 

You couldn’t observe that tightwad no 
other way, but I watches him while he fools 
around with the set. 

Pretty soon the smile on his map does a 
fade-out and I can see from what he’s doing 
that he ain’t got no more chances of find- 
ing out what’s the matter with the layout 
than a dried cod. 

“‘What,’’ I inquires, after about fifteen 
minutes, “would you say, from a quick 
look, appears to be the trouble?’’ 

“They is a kinda buzzing,” says Jim, 
“ce and 99 

“Yeh,” I interrupts, “‘I figured that out 
too. You see, Kate, I ain’t such a stupid, 
after all. They is a coupla things about 
this radio that I has learned already. Just 
as soon as I puts on them ear pieces, I says 
to myself, ‘What is that funny noise?’ and 
right away the idea comes to me it’s a 
buzzing sound. Not so bad, eh, Jim, for a 
lad that ain’t hardly had no schooling 


r 

“T wouldn’t go no farther,’”’ shoots back 
Magruder, ‘than call it a triumph—for 
you.” 

‘Being around Jim so much like you is,” 
says Lizzie, ““you is bound to pick up a 
lotta knowledge.” 

“You mouthed a saidful then, gal,’ I 
comes back, enthusiastic. ‘‘You’d be sur- 
prised at the things I learns how to do just 
by watching the way he does them. I won’t 
never have no troubles fixing up this radio 
when it gets outta whack just by piping the 
quick way he’s putting it into shape now. 
All done, Jim?” 

“Who wants to know?” he bawls back, 
red in the face. 

“Tom Edison and Hank Ford just called 
up about it,” I answers. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Them statics on another spree?” 

“T know,” he comes back; “but I ain’t 
got enough small words to say it so you 
will. I could easy fix it in the daytime, but 
the light here ain’t so good.” 

“Let’s go over to your place,” suggests 
Kate, slipping me the shush sign. “TI got 
my ears all set for a radio concert and I 
guess your set is O.K.” 

“You mean,” I inquires, ‘‘the one the 
expert hooked up?” 

“No,” says Lizzie. ‘‘She’s talking about 
going over to our house.” 

Magruder sends over a mean glare, but 
don’t make no objections to the wife’s idea. 
We all piles into the Magruders’ wagon 
and in ten minutes we is squatting around 
his radio. Jim’s let hisself get nicked for 
one of them big horns. He don’t have no 
troubles a-tall starting the machine off, and 
right away we is listening to the middle of 
a song to the effects that you is gotta call 
on your mother every night or you can’t 
see the old lady a-tall, on account of her 
not having no bananas, I suppose. I don’t 
know nothing that’s got lesser sense to it 
than the words to them jazz spasms unless 
it’s maybe the notes to the music, if any. 

We gets by the chorus in great shape, 
and Jim’s beginning to smile natural again 
like he was responsible for the raw treat we 
is having, when they is a sound of a guy 
gritting his teeth on a piece of sandpaper. 
When that dies down, the old hen that’s 
gotta have her kiddo every night, including 
Sundays and holidays, is left hanging by 
her toe nails to a bar of ether while another 
bobo steps into the spot and slips us some 
rollicking inside info about what a rotten 
sewer system we is got and how much rot- 
tener it’s gonna get unless the campaign 
run by the Daily Whoof goes over. 

At first I think this is one of them talky 
bits they drag into these songs; but, like it 
sometimes happens, I ain’t right. 

“That’s KNT cutting in,” 
Magruder. 

“Who’s him?’’ I asks. ‘‘ And what busi- 
ness is he got connecting up a sewer with 
this here hymn?” 


’ 


explains 
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“That’s a station in the next town,” 
says Jim, ‘‘and they has got a stronger 
broadcasting layout than we has; but I’ll 
tie a knot in them babies.” 

He turns knobs and acts generally like a 
stage safe-cracker trying to bust into the 
old miser’s strong,box for the missing will, 
and pretty soon we is got the sewer shouter 
on the run. We don’t get the old frill back 
that was cuckoo about company; instead 
of which we draws a lad which tells funny 
stories, one of them, I remembers, being 
about a radio nut telling another filbert 
about just sticking a wire outta the window 
and getting Cuba, to which the come-back 
was: ‘That ain’t nothing. I stuck my head 
outta the window and got Chile.” 

Finally even the statics can’t stand no 
more of this wheeze baby and for the next 
ten minutes we don’t hear nothing except- 
ing the music of the spears, like some poet 
writer calls noises that ain’t got no meaning. 

‘“You had enough?” asks Magruder. 

“You ain’t got no idea how much more 
than,” I replies. ‘‘Can’t you hook up with 
none of them places like Frisco or Dallas or 
the like?’’ 

“Your ignorance is refreshments,’’ comes 
back Jim. “This kinda set is only good for 
a coupla hundred miles, and you couldn’t 
get nothing outside of BLAH and a few 
other stations around here. What do you 
want for fifty smackers?”’ 

“T ain’t kicking,” says I; ‘‘but I kinda 
got a idea from what Bill Cates told me 
today that it was allin the way you handled 
them things; that some babies could get 
London with the same layout that other 
lads couldn’t pull in something broadcasted 
off their own roof. You know Cates, don’t 
you?”’ 

Magruder shakes his head no. 

“The feller that tried to show you how 
to hook up a radio,’’ I explains. 

“Nobody,” cuts in Lizzie, “‘ain’t got to 
show Jim nothing about electricity.” 

“Considering the flummux Jim made of 
the job at our house,” says I, ‘‘it looks like 
nobody ain’t got no show to show Jim 
nothing.” 

“Why don’t you try and do it?” sneers 
Magruder. “You don’t know a radio from 
radium.” He acts pretty riled and I get 
riled too. Besides which I’m getting tired 
of that bozo working the high dome on me 
and even getting Kate to believe that I’m 
a boob and him a bearcat. 

“Listen here!” I yelps. “They is eight- 
year-old kids that is stringing up them 
layouts, and what they can do and you 
can’t, I sure can. Come on over to our 
place tomorrow night if you wanna see what 
a radio can do when properly approached.” 

“What you gonna do?” he asked. ‘Get 
a bigger set?”’ 

“No, I ain’t,” I answers, ‘“‘and nobody 
ain’t gonna monkey with the flivver we got 
excepting me.” 

“Yeh,” jeers Magruder. ‘Maybe you’ll 
get Dallas and Frisco and them places.” 

‘Perhaps not,” I shoots back; “but I’ll 
get a hell of a lot nearer to ’em than you 
can. Come on over.” 

“All right,” grins Jim. ‘I’m crazy to 
hear that station they is got in Hong- 
Kong.” 

WI 

N THE morning I drifts over to Cates’. 

He’s still in the radio business. 

“Tn the first place,” says I, “‘I wants one 
of them horns that lets a whole gang suffer 
at one time. In the second place, I’m look- 
ing for some trick stuff that can’t be seen 
from the outside, that’ll let this set of mine 
take in more territory than it does now. In 
the third place, I want you to keep your 
trap shut about what I gets from you.” 

“Number One and Three I has,’”’ comes 
back Bill. ‘‘What kinda layout you got?” 

I tells him the name and explains what I 
has on my mind. 

“Not a chance, Dink,” says he. “Them 
sets ain’t worth a hoot and they ain’t no 
way to make ’em better. You is lucky to 
get BLAH with it.” 

That hurts some, but I ain’t discouraged 
altogether. I figures I can easy fix up the 
mess on the machine which I made the day 
before, and even if I can’t get none of them 
far-away places, I can, at the leastest, do as 
good as Magruder done, maybe even better 
if the statics ain’t acting up. I let Cates 
tell me something about operating the radio 
and then I beats it with the horn. 

Around noon I gets to thinking of the 
fodder date I got with McKay and in the 


so doing a idea hops right outta the air and 
lands in my dome. The more it rattles 
around in my bean the better it listens, and 
when I meets up with the broadcasting 
kid at the greasy spoon we has picked for 
the rounder-view, it’s all settled as far as Lis 
concerned. 

“Gabby,” says I to him, ‘‘is you still so 
strong for tin-canning your job and getting 
hence outta here like you was yesterday?” 

“‘T is,’ he answers. 

“That being the cases,” I continues, 
“you don’t know of no reasons why you 
shouldn’t take a hundred iron men for 
doing me a favor, is they?” 

“Without knowing what you is talking 
about,” comes back McKay, ‘‘you’re on 
for anything ranging from strangling your 
wife and throwing her down the well to 
listening to you sing. A century note will 
just take me where I is going.” 

““Where’s that?” I inquires. 

“Away from here and BLAH,” he an- 
swers. 

Then I tells him about the idea I got, 
and right away he says it oughta work all 
right and agrees to sit in. Besides, he comes 
through with some suggestions of his own 
for putting the stuff over good. 

“You ain’t afraid none of them babies 
up there will spoil the beans, is you?” 
I asks. 

“Nope,” he replies. ‘‘They is coupla 
nice lads and ain’t neither of ’em got no no- 
tion they can lick me. Does that friend of 
yourn read the radio programs that is 
printed in the Dispatch?” 

I tells Gabby, Jim don’t take that paper, 
even; and after a few more words, we sep- 
arates, me first slipping McKay a fleet of 
ten spots and a pint of something I noticed 
in my hip pocket when I flops down in the 
restaurant. Everything is sitting so pretty 
that I is bubbling over with good humors 
when I gets home that evening. The wife is 
fooling with the radio. 

“Here, little one,’ says I, showing the 
horn, “is some competition I has brung 
home for you. It’s a real snappy loud 
speaker.” 

“You might as well,’ answers the wife, 
“bring home some piano music without 
having no piano. This thing don’t work.” 

“Run along to the kitchen, rosebud of 
mine,’ I urges, ‘“‘and let father fix up the 
bad old radio, and aa 

“You!” she cuts in. 

“Yep,” I replies, jovial. ‘None other 
than Dink O’Day, the boy prodigal.” 

She mutters something about the sorta 
hooch they is selling and beats it out. Ina 
little while I has got the horn in place, and 
besides has fixed the which I unfixed the 
day before. 

After dinner I says to the misses, “I got 
a little more work to do on the set and I 
wish you would drive over and get the 
Magruders. You remembers I promised to 
call for them.” 

“What’s the use?”” she wants to know. 
“That radio ain’t working, is it?” 

“Maybe not now,” I answers, ‘but it 
will be by the time you is back.” 

“All right,’”’ says Kate, with great confi- 
dences in my abilities. ‘‘I’ll bring ’em over 
for some bridge.” 

When the three of ’em hoofs in I’m in my 
shirt sleeves, fussing around the radio, the 
busiest baby you ever seen doing nothing. 
I’m all surrounded with saws and hammers 
and files and oil cans and a lotta other stuff 
I dug outta the cellar to give the act a big- 
time setting. 

“Just a minute, folks,” I says,, “and 
we'll be all fixed. I’m just putting a few 
finishing touches on the kitisch tubes and 
the dingle dorkits; you know, Jim, them 
things which gives you a stronger muskokas 
in the ether.” 

“Uh-huh,” mutters Magruder. ‘‘ Where’d 
you learn how to work on these things?” 

“Just from watching you last night,’ I 
answers, modest. ‘‘One gets so much that 
way, doesn’t one?” 

“T always says,” 
if everyone ae 

“T’ll bet you is making a fine mess of it,’’ 
says Jim. 

“Now,” I remarks, giving one of the 
knobs a useless pat, ‘‘we is all ready.” 

“To hear Dallas?’”’ inquires Magruder, 
sarcastic, “or Frisco?” 

I just grins, takes a look at the time, 
stalls around a few minutes, picking up the 
truck on the floor, and then I opens up the 
evening’s festivals. 
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was friends before getting marril 
wasn’t nobody else here today.” 

“You folks make too mucht 
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By this time the duke’s gal’ 
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is again doing my stuff with thk 
cet Gabby again comes to the b. 

“Station XYT, American Cd, 
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nounces, in a voice that ain’t nl 
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getting shot fast. ; 

“Hong-Kong!” gasps Magrull 
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it last night, you know. I hea 
good station in Sydney, Austria 
I try to pick it up?” , 

Nobody don’t say nothing, an 
guy McKay introduces go oO! 
funny yarns he is telling. Theis 
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from China. A: 
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en horror in his eyes. 
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“Precisely what I say, Fanshaw,’” he 
said, his words distinct despite the dryness 
of his mouth. “And no one—not even 
Nina—shall ever guess.’”” He had used her 
Christian name unconsciously. ‘The epi- 
sode will be buried—with you.” 

Fanshaw knocked away the revolver, 
jumped to his feet. 

“You must be mad—both of you!” he 
cried. “Utterly mad! I’m going to see the 
general at once!’’ He took a step towards 
the door. 

Bruce placed himself in front of him. 

“I’m sorry, Fanshaw, but it can’t be 
allowed. The general sent us to you. He 
gave us half an hour in which to bring back 
your written confession.”” He glanced at 
his wrist watch. ‘Ten minutes of it have 
gone. You’ve made a bad break, Fan- 
shaw; but own up, and play out the only 
decent game open to you. You ought to be 
grateful for the chance.” 

With a strong arm he thrust him back 
towards the table. 

Fanshaw stood looking at them, trem- 
bling suddenly, his face as white as theirs. 

“Hither you are both mad,” he cried, 
“or this is an infernal conspiracy to murder 
me!” He looked into Bruce’s eyes with an 
insulting suspicion. “I can imagine that 
one of you has a motive,” he said deliber- 
ately; ‘though I should not have thought 
it of you.” 

Bruce winced as though he had been 
slashed across the face. 

“Leave that out, Fanshaw,’” he said. 
“For just that reason I’d rather be dead 
than here. I’m obeying orders; don’t make 
it harder for me. Will you write out that 
confession?” 

“Of course not! I know nothing about 
it. If anyone has any charges to bring 
against me, let them be brought forward in 
a proper manner—and I’1l deal with them.”’ 
He wrapped himself in his dignity as an 
officer, spoke with curt contempt. 

Rolfe intervened for the first time in this 
colloquy. 

“Fanshaw,” he said thickly, “you know 
that means a court-martial—and I wouldn’t 
give tuppence for your chance.” 

Fanshaw swung round on him. 

“Look here, I’ve had enough of this! 
Clear out—both of you! And Ill trouble 
you, both of you, to meet me in front of the 
general!”’ 

Rolfe shrugged his big shoulders, looked 
at Bruce. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose if Fanshaw 
insists on a court-martial, we’re helpless. 
We can’t compel him to write a confession. 
The only thing is to report it. We’ve done 
our best—and for my part, Fanshaw, I’m 
glad of an excuse to be out of a very un- 
pleasant business. Come along, Bruce!” 

He took a step towards the door, was 
checked by Bruce’s restraining arm. 

“No,” said Bruce, his teeth clenched; 
“we’re going to stay here until we’ve done 
our job—and there’s not going to be any 
public scandal in this business. Fan- 
shaw”’—he looked him in the eyes—“ for 
the sake of all that was ever sacred to you 
in the world—for the sake of your old 
school—the army—for your wife’s sake!— 
play the man and own up decently. You 
haven’t the ghost of a chance before a court- 
martial, and though they might not shoot 
you, the disgrace would be worse than 
death—for you—and’’—his voice choked — 
“for Nina.” 

Fanshaw’s look at him was an insult. 

“Major Bruce,” he said, “I shall be 
obliged if you will refer to my wife as Mrs. 
Fanshaw.” 

The three men jumped at a bright girlish 
voice from the other side of the mat cur- 
tain. “Dick, darling! I’m back! I’ve 
escaped!’’ There was a happy little laugh 
as the mat curtain was pulled back and 
Nina stood on the threshold. Her fresh 
young face lit up in pleasant surprise as she 
saw Bruce. ‘‘Why, Frank! How nice of 
you to come so soon!”’ she exclaimed, com- 
ing towards him and-stretching out her 
hand. 

Bruce had one glance at her, and some- 
thing seemed to smite him sharply, vi- 
ciously, inside him. He turned away his 
head, omitted to notice her proffered hand. 
He got his voice somehow. 

““Fanshaw,” he said, “will you please 
ask your wife to leave us? This—this is an 
official matter.”’ 

She came nearer, perceived Rolfe, who 
had turned to stare at a print upon the wall, 


and now nodded awkwardly to her, Her 
eyes went round the three men. 

“Why—what is wrong?’ she cried. 
“What has happened? You look ghastly, 
all of you!” 

There was a silence. 

“Frank! What is the matter? What 
have you and Major Rolfe come about?” 
He did not reply, avoided her eyes. “Dick!” 
She clutched his arm. “Tell me!” 

Fanshaw shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
unpleasantly at Bruce. 

“My dear,” he replied, “apparently some 
important secret plans have been stolen, 
and it seems that in some way or other it 
has been made to look as though I had done 
it. Consequently, Major Bruce and Major 
Rolfe have come here with the amiable pro- 
posal that I shall write out a confession and 
then commit suicide.” Bruce set his teeth, 
stifling a groan. The cad! Not to keep it 
from Nina! Fanshaw went on: “Alterna- 
tively, I shall be condemned by a court- 
martial.” 

She swung round upon Bruce in a flame 
of indignation. 

“Oh!” she cried. “And you can believe 
this? You could come here to—to ——” 
She made a gesture of horror. ‘You—of 
all people!” 

He met her eyes—and wished that he 
were dead. 

“T couldn’t help myself,” he managed to 
say. “I tried—not to have to doit. It was 
an order—from the general—to both of us.” 

“But you believed it! You believed this 
of Dick! You—you who had promised me 
to be his friend—you did not tell the gen- 
eral that it was utterly impossible—you did 
not stand up for him—you—you believed 
ae fe? 

_ Her contemptuous indignation scorched 
im. 

“T’d have given all I know not to—not 
to have had to believe it,’’ he said desper- 
ately, “‘but—but ve 

“But what?” 

“Tf I must—the evidence is too convinc- 
ing!” He cursed himself for saying so 
much, even as the words were uttered. 

“And what is this evidence?” 

Bruce turned from her to Fanshaw. 

“For God’s sake, Fanshaw, I can’t stand 
any more of this. Either ask your wife to 
withdraw or’’—he gestured abandonment 
to disaster—‘‘we must let matters take 
their official course.” 

Fanshaw was the least perturbed person 
in the room. 

“T should like to hear your precious evi- 
dence myself,” he said with an unpleas- 
ant curtness of tone. ‘Tell her!’ 

Bruce looked again at the woman whose 
happiness was the one thing in the world 
that mattered to him. 


“Tinsist!”’ she said. “And I have aright’ 


to insist!” 

He surrendered to the look of proud au- 
thority in her pale face. 

“T’d infinitely rather not,’’ he said, “but 
since so much has been said already it 

He flashed a glance of scorn at Fanshaw. 
His face haggard with the long-continued 
strain, with a succinct clarity he told her of 
the tampering with the secret plan, known 
to Fanshaw, Rolfe and himself alone; of 
the finding of Fanshaw’s camera, with the 
focus set to three feet and flashlight ash 
still upon the bellows, within twenty-four 
hours after the plan had been copied and 
forty hours after Fanshaw had said he had 
lost it. 

“But someone might have stolen Dick’s 
camera, used it and put it back!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“They might,’ he agreed, “but that’s 
not all.” He went on to tell her of the 
banker’s draft for thirty-five thousand 
pounds paid by the Asiatic Bank to the 
credit of a new account opened in an as- 
sumed name by cable from Menangpore 
and confirmed by letter. “And,’’ he con- 
cluded through his set teeth, “both ca- 
blegram and letter were typed on your 
husband’s machine, which he uses person- 
ally.” 

“Good God!”’ ejaculated Fanshaw, mop- 
ping his face with his handkerchief. 

She had listened intently. ‘“ And is that 
all your evidence?’’ she asked. 

“Tt’s damnably convincing, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw—though I hate to say it. The man 
who got at that plan must have been either 
your husband, Rolfe or myself. You can’t 
imagine us coming on a job like this if either 
of us did it. And all the evidence piles up 
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A cool motor is 
every fan belt’s job 


When it comes to writin’, I’m pretty 
good at makin’ fan belts. But the Boss 
says that’s just why I’m the guy to tell 
folks about our fan belts. And I guess 
I’ll have to do like he says, as usual. 


When the Boss put this ad writin’ thing 
up to me, he asks me, “Hi, what should 
a fan belt do for a man’s car?” 


“Why,” I says, “help keep his motor 
cool! You’d have a fat chance of get- 
tin’ anywhere if it didn’t,” I says. 

“All right,” he says. ‘Now, I know 
you’re a bug on our fan belts, but don’t 
deafen me on this next one. Why’s a 
Hilab belt the best one for this cool- 
ing job?” 

“Tt’s leather, ain’t it?” I barks. ‘Don’t 
it stick to a pulley better? Ain’t it 
got less stretch than anything this 
side of a tightwad’s leg? Don’t it hang 
onto a tough job after everything else’d 
give up in tears? Ain’t it the stuff that 
you and nearly every other wise guy 
uses on. machinery? Don’t tests always 
prove it’s the real stuff? Don’t it 
cost as little as any of ’em, and pay out 
better? Ask me somethin’ hard, why 
don’t you?” 

“Enough!” says the Boss. ‘‘You put 
that on paper for everyone who drives 
anything from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce 
to read, Hi. And get in about how 
they can get more dope from their 
dealers, or from you.” Well, I have, and 
this here is it. It ain’t pretty, but it’s so. 
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against ’” He broke off abruptly, with 
a gesture towards Fanshaw. ‘The whole 
thing’s too ghastly,’’ he finished. 

Fanshaw was about to say something 
when his wife checked him. Her brow was 
wrinkled with a sudden thought. 

““Wait a moment,” she said. “‘ What was 
the name of the bank in London, and what 
name was on the cablegram?”’ 

“The cable was sent by someone signing 
himself John Smith to the London and 
| Northwestern Bank.” 
| “John Smith?’’ She gave a little ery of 
triumph. ‘And who handed in that cable- 
gram?” 

‘‘A native who has not yet been traced.” 

“Then perhaps I can throw some light on 
it. Four days ago, after dark, when I was 
sitting on the veranda, a native came wan- 
| dering up the road and asked me, in broken 
| English, if I had seen a certain officer. I 
| could not understand him very well at first, 
and as he had a piece of paper in his hand 
I made him show it to me, thinking that it 
would give the name. That piece of paper 
was the receipt from the cable company for 
a cablegram sent to the London and North- 
western Bank by John Smith. I didn’t 
know the name, and I asked him if he was 
sure it was Smith he wanted. He said, ‘No, 
no; Major Sahib Roff!’ And I sent him 
along to Major Rolfe’s bungalow!”’ 

“That’s a lie!’’ Rolfe burst out furiously. 
“A stupid lie!” 

“Steady, Rolfe!’’ said Bruce. ‘‘ You for- 
get you are speaking to a lady.” 

“She’d tell any yarn to save her hus- 
band—and it is a lie!”’ Rolfe reiterated. 

“That same evening,’ she went on, 
coldly ignoring the interruption, ‘‘we heard 
that Major Rolfe had shot a native who was 
trying to burgle his house.” 

“‘That’s true enough!”’ exclaimed Rolfe. 
“‘T just caught the brute as he was clamber- 
ing through the window. But the other is 
sheer imagination. Look here, Bruce, ’m 
not going to stay here while Mrs. Fanshaw 
invents red herrings to draw across the 
trail. I’m going back to the general to report 
that Fanshaw refuses to sign a confession. 
Come along!”’ He took a step towards the 
door. 

“No!” cried Mrs. Fanshaw. She stepped 
in front of him with a quick movement, 
blocked the doorway. ‘“‘You will please 
wait a little, Major Rolfe!”’ she said, and 
then turned to Bruce. ‘‘Frank! Suppos- 
ing—I only ask you to suppose—that 
Major Rolfe was the one of you three who 
sent that cablegram, and that he still has 
the receipt in his pocket—is it safe to let 
him go out of here, and perhaps destroy it? 
| It might be the one piece of evidence that 
could save Dick.” 

“Nonsense!” said Rolfe angrily. “Itisa 
monstrous suggestion! Please let me pass.” 

She ignored him, looked at Bruce. 

“Frank! I want you to search Major 
Rolfe before he leaves this room.” 

Bruce hesitated, glanced at Rolfe, who 
‘was red with indignation, his hands work- 
ing irritably, as he stood, unable to pass 
Mrs. Fanshaw without sheer violence to 
her. It was impossible—fantastic! No man 
could have come on such an errand if he 
were himself guilty. Bruce despised him- 
self for even momentarily admitting the 
suspicion. 

“But, Mrs. Fanshaw, what you ask of 
me is outrageous. Rolfe and I have been 
friends for years. It is unthinkable that he 
should have done it. You must have been 
mistaken about that native.” 

“T am not mistaken,’’ she replied dog- 
gedly. ‘‘Frank!—things have been made 
to look black for Dick. He needs a pal— 
badly. Today you gave me your word. Are 
you going to break it?’ Her eyes chal- 
lenged all he had ever felt for her. 

He took a long breath, looked at Rolfe— 
cheery, thoroughly decent Rolfe, who now 
stood outraged by this diabolical supposi- 
tion. All the long years of their intimacy 
rose up in protest. Insult him for that man 
_he had no doubt was guilty, that man he 
had to keep himself from hating—Nina’s 
| husband? Nina’s husband! Yes—just be- 
cause of that! There was just one faint im- 
probable chance. He had to have it. He 
turned to Fanshaw. 

“Fanshaw, before I insult Rolfe, I ask 
you—before God—whether you sold that 
plan?” 

‘Before God,’ replied Fanshaw with 
sober emphasis, ‘‘I did not.” 

Bruce twisted himself round to Rolfe. 

“‘Rolfe,”’ he said, “‘I hate even to seem to 
suspect you of such a horrible thing, but I 
must ask you to let me go through your 
pockets.” 
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“Certainly not!” said Rolfe indigr | 


sation before the court-martial—a; 
court will decide whether Major Fajh 
is guilty or not. But I’m certainly no; 
to submit to the indignity of letting ‘y 
through my private papers withou, 
authorization whatever!” His bros! 
was livid with anger. 

Bruce placed himself in front o\ 
Fanshaw, blocking the doorway. 
first time a real suspicion shot up i 

“Rolfe,” he said steadily, “I aj, 
tainly going to search you—eyvén if J 
you down for it.” 

“You'd better try!’’ replied Rolfe 
rious scorn. “I’m going straight 
general—and I advise you to stanc¢ 
from that door!” 

Bruce smiled. The next moment? 
had rushed at him, and, rushing, \¢ 
straight left from the shoulder, i 
with a crash to the floor. 

Before he could stir Bruce was ono 
him, one hand on his throat, the othe 
through the pockets of his tunie, ; 
tracted a letter wallet, held it out ¢) 
Fanshaw. She took it, went to the wd 
examined it, uttered a sharp little c), 

“Here it is!” 

Bruce got to his feet, reached for \e 
volver on the table, held Rolfe cove 

““What is it?’’ he asked. “Her } 
shaw, take the gun and see he doesn’t 

He went to the window, took t: 
pieces of paper Mrs. Fanshaw harbc 
him. One was the receipt from 
ble company; the other was cover« y 
evidently practice-signatures of 
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Smith.” He turned to Rolfe, who hi. 
scrambled to his feet and stood s' 
scared and silent, under the menace 
shaw’s weapon. 
“Have you got anything to say? 
An ugly word was the only answi 
Bruce spoke to Mrs. Fanshaw. } 
“Mrs. Fanshaw,”’ he said with a iii 
grim politeness, ‘‘ will you now plea: le 
us? You have played your part. 
I will do the rest.”’ : 
She went straight out of the roor 
three men, left alone, stood ae 
another in a pause of silence. It waB 
who broke it. 
“‘Rolfe,”’ he said curtly, “I onee id 
honor of serving under your father. ‘e 
a gallant gentleman. For his sak 
you the chance the general sent usp 
Fanshaw.’’ He pointed to the tabl — 
down—and write! And afterwar( ! 
shaw and I will see you as far } } 
bungalow.” 
Rolfe stood staring at him, a litt|f 
upon the lips of his broad white fa). 
a moment he looked into Hae e 
measured the inexorability of tt 
cision, and then, slowly, unsteacy, 
walked towards the writing table. 


The general was still at his deck, a 
back in his chair, blowing meditati 
rings towards the ceiling, when B 
tered, saluted. 

“ And Rolfe?” he asked, as his ey} ¢ 
down to Bruce’s solitary figure. 

Bruce stepped forward, hand 
written sheet of notepaper, point 
to the signature at the bottom. | 

“Here, sir,’”’ he said, in a Vo? 
lacked steadiness for all his effort 
command. . 

The general contemplated it, shie¢ 
pipe from one side of his mouthto 
other, bit upon the stem. 

“H’m,” hesaid. ‘And afterwar¢ 
looked up at him. 


as good as impregnable. And wel 
France, I think, not to make fronta 
on impregnable defenses. There’s 
ways a way round.” 

Bruce stared at him. 

“Then you guessed, sir?” 

The general shrugged his shoul 

“Tt was one of the two. I knew 
wouldn’t sign if he were innocent, a I 
you to see fair play. The art of AM 
dear Bruce, is the art of producingu' 
crises and taking measures to fit 
them. You can never foresee exaty 
you’ll do it, but you nearly always t 
you want—if you put the right ma 
job. In the very special circumstét 
he smiled significantly—“I knew 
the right man.” 


tt 


> 


7 


ne her thing disturbed her—the flirt- 
» hadn’t realized married people 
4 | casually; and she made a critical 
me the first time Victor danced con- 
y with another girl, an extremely 
Victor, she soon found out, 
‘susceptible to a pretty face. 
9h osh!” he replied good-humoredly. 
at rl’s nothing to me and you know 
Tn: “Be a good sport, Flash.” 
sh set out to be a good sport; she 
‘0 be a good sport. ; 
that first summer, wasn’t in too 
ttendance at his office in town. 
ni) old man mentioned the matter to 
heanswered that he’d ‘start settling 
, ithe fall when he moved into the 
tt in the city there didn’t seem 
ance for anything so prosaic as 
‘own. And as for Flash, she merely 
fe 2d her fairy-princess feeling to an- 
es,ing. The parties—cocktail parties, 
arties, theater parties, gambling 
d.cing and cabaret parties—she 
% reamed life could hold so many 
est so many kinds. 
ie) ived now in an apartment, also 
od rnished, but a novel and quite fas- 
in place. Shortly after they moved 
he'd man came on a tour of inspec- 
i e young householders showed him 


ety 


S 


what d’you think of it?” de- 
Victor; with his arm around his 
fe, he looked like a debonair young 
w, has just set up housekeeping. 
t | ked very young and radiant and 
nis she rested in the curve of his 


SO me 


ge arm—a glowing and zestful if 

w t tired-eyed young pair. a 

Iuph!” said the old man, moving in 

rismilitary fashion to a window. “On 
Seems you might get some sun 

ijor the money you pay.” 

Jhthat’s the neighborhood. You’ve 

0 y to be close to things and in the 

-nzhborhood.” 

luoh! Isee.’”’ Then, to his daughter- 

w ‘You like it?” 

Ve it’s awfully convenient and dec- 

vé Doesn’t it remind you of some of 

tings you see on the stage?” 

tly,” replied the old man. 

tiis done by one of those high-priced 

8 


0) body’s been done all right,” said 
¢naan. Then: “Doesn’t look like a 
-nybody’s home. Why don’t you 
: ; out right—buy your own furni- 


> 's looking at his daughter-in-law, 
it4s Victor, who knew best how to 
ag she old man, who answered: 

Join’t swing that just yet, dad. 
it 2, the kind you want to own, costs 
thievil, you know.” 

‘ ve got a pretty fair allowance.” 
tow. But, you see, when a fellow 
Nried everything’s sort of topsy- 
y * a while’”—in genial explanation. 
im ll simmer down presently, and 
h d I'll know what’s what—what we 
te to do and spend our money for 
— 


‘ything like that. But at pres- 


it 

at closet door, which, partly ajar, 

ail the closet’s contents. ‘At present 
\e before furniture.” 

: Vietor, unrebuked, grinned at 


of entertaining to do, dad,” he ex- 
“Everybody’s showing us such a 
\e; we’ve got to keep up our own 
ae one thing that puts the crimp 


ld man didn’t speak at once; when 
"Was along another line, to Flash: 
8 a pretty frock, my dear, and 
baa 
J 0) ” s 4 “ 
* tt e,” said Victor. “Ought to 
| obably will,” the old man said 
+ hen he took up his hat and gloves. 
Suppose the flat’s O. K. Might 
) nJoy your toys, I suppose, till the 
nes off. Good-by, you two. When- 
»' Want anything in reason let me 


Sa good old scout,’ Victor said 
) aman had gone. “A bit prickly, 
| ways comes through.” 
. looked a little sober. 
)¥, do you know, I don’t like to hear 
, t. He is so generous. Some- 
| ©€l we shouldn’t take so much.” 


interrupting dryly and glanc-. 
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MR. AND MRS. KIMBLE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“That’s his biggest pleasure, dear. He’s 
always wanted 
want, and he’s got plenty of money.” 

“Yes, but———". 

“Now what’s the but, sweetheart?” 

She looked at him as he stood smiling 


down at her puckered brow. He was so | 


handsome, so light-hearted, so dear; it was 
hard for her to pick flaws in her Vicky. 
Anyway, wasn’t it as he said? Vicky’s fa- 
ther’s heart was all bound up in Vicky, and 
he loved to lavish things on Vicky. More- 
over, to be fair, didn’t she herself enjoy the 
lavishments? So she banished her little 
ghosts of misgivings, and Victor came and 
tilted up her face. 

“Happy, sweetheart?” 

She nodded up at him and he put his 
arms around her; and feeling Vicky’s arms 
around her, and feeling Vicky’s cheek 
against her cheek, she felt a rush of beati- 
tude flow round and engulf her, She closed 
her eyes and forgot that life with Vicky 
offered everything. Vicky was everything. 

But life with Vicky continued to offer 
everything, and it was entrancing. Later 
that winter he declared a holiday and they 
went South for golf. Flash had delightful 
new clothes. Victor won a delightful new 
championship, and they made scores of de- 
lightful new friends. They lived in a world 
so devoid of care, so brimming with play 
and pleasure, that it seemed almost unreal. 
At times Flash had to pinch herself to real- 
ize she was the Felicity Bradford of the 
Jericho Center parsonage. 

On this joyous expedition the Kimbles 
had their first little tiff. A certain man, 
whose face and bearing betold he had lived 
in the insouciant world a long time, took no 
pains to conceal his admiration for young 
Mrs. Kimble; and one night the two disap- 
peared from the dancing floor for a notice- 
able period. When Mrs. Kimble explained 
later that they had been out for a walk she 
faced an angry husband. 

“Ha!”’ he exclaimed as soon as they were 
alone. “Out walking!” 


es. 

“With that bounder!’’ 

“He’s a friend of yours,”’ she replied. 

“His attitude toward women is well 
known!” 

Mrs. Kimble went on removing the pins 
from her hair. The young husband pro- 
ceeded: “He tried to make love to you, 
didn’t he? Didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Flash answered nonchalantly; 
she had traveled far and learned much in 
these past months. 

‘ Victor came and swung her round to face 
im. 

“Did he kiss you?” 

She lifted her eyes demurely. 

“No, dear, he didn’t kiss me.’”’ 

“Held your hand, I suppose?”’ 

“Well, it was rather cold, walking’’— 
with a smile. 

Victor let go his grasp of her and took 
two or three strides. 

Flash didn’t speak for a minute; her ex- 
pression changed. Then, slowly: ‘I didn’t 
think you’d—care.”’ 

pCarele: 

“Well, all the people we know flirt a lit- 
tle; some a great deal. You’ve never 
seemed to think it out of the way; you’ve 
told me to be a good sport. And you your- 
self’’—she halted and drew a deep breath— 
“you’ve been enjoying yourself, haven’t 
you—that Southern girl?” 

“Oh, yes, enjoying myself!” 

His mouth was contemptuous and his 
eyes anger-bright. 

“Well, you kissed her the other night— 
before a lot of people—right on the mouth.” 

“She brought it about herself. She in- 
vites that sort of thing; she’s that kind of 
girl. Besides, it wasn’t a sober party, as 
you know. I’d been drinking.” 

“And you’ve been drinking tonight,” 
Flash retorted: 

Then she came and put her hand on his 
arm. Her look was very earnest; her eyes 
sought his directly, beseechingly. 

“Vicky, I don’t think you’d talk this way 
to me if you were yourself. Because you 
know the kind of girl I am—the kind of 
wife I am.”’ She faced him honestly, with 
that look of appeal. “I was foolish to- 
night,” she said; ‘I think I’d had too much 
to drink too. That sometimes makes you 
look at things the wrong way, makes harm- 
ful little things seem harmless. But in my 
heart—oh, Vicky, you know ——’”’ 

(Continued on Page 169) 


me to have the things I | 
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Ride in a taxi alone—and you 
bob like a cork on an ocean 
wave. Gabriel Snubbers con- 
trol spring action and keep 
you from being thrown 
around in any car. 


Sold by legitimate dealers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GABRIEL 


THERE IS NO OTHER 


Keep You on the If it’s aSnubber 
Seat —it’sa 
Save Your Car “GABRIEL” 
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NET WEIGHT ONE POUND Six OUNCES 
: es .69 GRAMS.) 
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When you sit down to a generous dish of Wheatena, your appetite is whett 
Wheatena Bread by the delicate aroma of the whole wheat. By the time you have stirred in a bit 
1 cup Wheatena 5 cups white flour butter, and topped off the golden feast with sugar and cream, your mouth is fair 
3 cups boiling water 3 tablespoons light brown sugar i ale EDy ° 
3%, cup lukewarm water 3 tablespoons melted lard watering for the taste of the delicious, distinctive whole wheat Wheatena flavor. 
12 yeast cakes 1 tablespoon salt Wh N 5 ibe ft £ h h fi Id 
Pour boiling water over Wheaten, ste well and col eatena—Nature’s strengthening, sustaining gift from the sunny wheat fields- 
Dissolve yeast in the 44 cup warm water, add to eatena, r ; ; 
alse {tablespoon ofthe sugar and cup ofthe flour, Bea is all wheat, the plumpest, choicest grains that grow. 
well an et rise one and one-ha ours. ena rest ; by q 1 
ofthe Hour and supa, lard and sale Knead ten minutes By the exclusive Wheatena process the heart of the golden grains ‘is retainé 
after dough is on the board and let rise until double in me rf a 
bull Reep dour in kneading sof as possible. reas with all the great body-building, health-sustaining elements of whole wheat roast 
ing the hands will facilitate the work. Mold into loaves, S 
fil pene Ya fill and lef rine Get Agee in byt Saeee and toasted to give them that delicious nut-brown flavor. 
melted butter’aver tops. Bake'45 minutes. That’s why for over forty-four years Wheatena has been on the family brea) 


fast table in thousands and thousands of homes every morning, and is served / 
leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars. D 

That’s why grown-ups, children, dietitians and doctors agree that Wheatena 
“the right start of millions for a good day’s work” week in and week out. 

Try it for muffins, cookies and desserts; for breading chops, cutlets, and oyste 
Your family will enjoy the many delightful ways in which you can use Wheatena‘ 
vary the daily menu. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or can get it for you. Get it today—for es 
fast tomorrow. 

Sample package ol Write for free sample package and book of recipes sho 
ing many dainty and economical ways in which Wheatena may be served. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


WHEATENA — First Thine tn the Morning Since 


ogntinued from Page 167) 

ons answered the appeals of her eyes 

9) and touch; he wanted to an- 

aught her to him. 

ash, I do know, I do know! Bu 

» I got so miserably jealous ——” 

}e\uried his face in her hair. 

ov mustn’t ever be jealous,’’ she 

»/, “Not ever.’”’ And then she 
nd I mustn’t be jealous either.” 

san knows you have no reason,” he 


y Paircly sobered now. She felt 
_yery secure, in the haven of his 
id because she felt so safe, she 
e¢ little. ‘‘We must never quarrel. 
hi, we almost quarreled!” 

as\[ was feeling pretty sick. You 
xo so long; my rotten imagination 
sistofme.” ‘ 

# the drinking principally, I think, 
_ jo you know, I think that’s one 
whould be a little careful about— 
ngoo much.” ab hw 

s/he agreed, very humble in his re- 
mdand heart. “Drinking sets one 


ge at her. pha il, 

, ash, you're a girl in a million— 
welong to me! And we’re going to 
pt always—happier than any two 
» yo ever lived!”’ 

ded up at him and they gazed at 
with bright, misty eyes. 

ern holiday cost a good deal of 
\d Victor must, as he phrased it, 
}ld man, But the old man showed 
less beyond his wont when he 
slcome his daughter-in-law home. 
rou look healthy and brown. It’s 
‘to you, Got all caught up with 


aj, remember sleeping at all! But 
inhat atmosphere you don’t seem 
sfep; you simply never get tired.’ 
mbt { take it you had a good 


j i) 
1, avenly!”’ 
nh!” he said again; but meaning 
ecause it was just the old man’s 
ty “T see you’re smoking—learn 
oy South?” 
ded. 
ymastered it down there. It’s the 
(my worldly accomplishments. 
mid?” 
la pretty woman to get away with 
lj\’re a pretty woman,” was all the 
answered to that. Then, some- 
ly: “Victor brings home a little 
and you the art of smoking—the 
lu|have been worth what it cost.” 
‘a ae sport,’’ said Victor. 
isonded the first year of the young 
<narriage. The second year was 
li the first; and the third and the 
—iless for going perhaps acceler- 
cr zendo, Of course, there were va- 
is. "he second winter they lived in a 
hiipartment from the first, and the 
er chose still another, and once 
it» their choice of a summer col- 
‘some of the earlier friends got 
it shuffle, but were so quickly re- 
it t they were scarcely missed. And 
W asons brought new clothes, natu- 
4 new cars and such things; and 
ions. Victor’s job and salary re- 
ichanged, but the old man con- 
(come through. Her own father 
Wied less and less often. All in all, 
ti Kimbles lived as brightly, lightly, 
| »sphorescence on the foam of a 
} there came a day, in their fourth 
fl arriage, when Mrs. Kimble said 
| and, “T’m tired, Vicky—tired of 
"And they decided to call 
1 t like that. 
‘{ sion came at the end of a bitter 
i. Te had been waiting for her on 
it was autumn, and they were 
'! country. He had been waiting 
wo hours; alone, for Doris Geer, 
heir house guest, had got petu- 
‘ne up to bed. It had been quite 
?€vening when Flash had averred 
ted of bridge, and leaving him 
‘ Doris, had motored off some- 
1 young Rawlins. Young Raw- 
e their fourth, lived in the 
2 Was a good enough chap, Victor 
‘mit; but he was getting too 
entive to Flash. And Doris had 


umn night was very beautiful. 
@ high, bright moon. The air was 

ve for the crickets and distant 
|renity and loveliness were all 
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around, but only mocked the waiting hus- 
band. Again and again he looked at his 
watch; and each time he looked his fear 
increased, the fear that grows to anger in a 
man and clouds his clearer vision; and the 
stuff he kept pouring from a handy bottle 
didn’t serve to help him. At last he heard 
Rawlins’ motor on the gravel, and the two 
of them climbed out and came up to the 
porch. 

“FHello,”’ called Flash, “are we late? 
Where’s Doris?” 

“Gone to bed—hours ago.” 

“What is the time anyway?” asked 
young Rawlins. 

“Half past one,” answered Victor shortly. 

“Gee whiz!’’ said young Rawlins. “We 
stopped at a place for a bite to eat and a 
dance. Time certainly can get away.” 

“Yes, it sometimes does,” said Victor. 
And then: ‘You trouble to make some 
sort of explanation, I see. That’s more 
than Flash’d do. Thanks.” 

Young Rawlins opened his mouth as if to 
speak, and then closed it without saying 
anything. There was a little pause. The 
husband stood eying the two others. The 
wife had assumed an absent and uncaring 
pose; she stood gazing off somewhere in 
the moonlit spaces. She made a picture in 
the moonlight, in her beautiful and expen- 
sive clothes, in her passive, indifferent pose. 
Young Rawlins shifted uncomfortably. 

Then he said, ‘‘ Well, I’d better be mov- 
ing on. Have to get into town early in the 
morning, you know.” 

“Tf you're going in early you won’t have 
much time to kill,”’ said Victor. 

“Right you are. Well, I’m shoving off. 
Good night.” 

And he jumped in his car and swung it 
round and down the drive, with no further 
word to Flash. That meant they had al- 
ready said their good night! 

Victor watched his wife as, saying noth- 
ing, she skirted him and started into the 
house. 

When she reached the door he called, 
“Wait a minute! I’ve something to say 
to you.”’ 

She turned. 

“Well?” 

“Come closer. I can’t shout what I have 
OSA Vice 

She shrugged, but came closer. 

“Well, what is it?’’ Then, as he laid a 
hand on her arm: ‘‘ You’ve been drinking.” 

He ignored that; in a voice that was 
quiet and yet not quiet he demanded: 
“What’d Rawlins keep you out for? Has 
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he been making love to you?” 

“Why do you ask?” she asked back. 

“Why do I ask? Well, for one reason, 
because he’s in love with you. Any fool 
can see that.” She shrugged. “And be- 
cause you're in love with him.” 

“And can any fool see that?” she in- 
quired. 

“T’ve been suspecting it for some time,” 
he went on. “And Doris—she said so just 
tonight.” 

“Yes, Doris would say that”—very 
quietly. ‘‘But the purpose of her saying it 
would not be to make you jealous.” 


“T’m not jealous!”’ 

“T’m not really supposing you are. I 
don’t flatter myself.’’ 

“T’m not jealous!” he flung out again. 
“T wouldn’t live with a woman I had to be 
jealous of! That’s not my idea of a wife!” 

“What is your idea of a wife?” Flash in- 
quired, almost idly. 

“‘A woman who wouldn’t stand for the 
game Rawlins would like to play. It’s the 
game these days to pick out an attractive 
married woman!”’ 

“Yes, so I’ve noticed,’’ she answered. 
“Doris is one of the most attractive mar- 
ried women I know. Only it strikes me 
there’s something inconsistent in your ar- 
gument, somewhere.” Then, equably: ‘I 
think you must have been quarreling with 
Doris, Vicky. You’re in such a disagreeable 
humor tonight. Why did she leave you and 
go up to bed?” 

“Doris doesn’t enter into this; this is be- 
tween you and me!” 

Suddenly he dropped his hands heavily 
on her shoulders. 

“Flash, has that man ever kissed you? 
Will you swear before God that he didn’t 
kiss you tonight?” 

She turned her face away from his, so 
close. 

“You’ve been drinking,” was all she said. 

“Ha, you don’t answer! He did! Well, 
it only stands to reason. A man in love 
with a pretty woman ——” 

Then his hands, heavy on her shoulders, 
shook her. 
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With the shill ofan must 


Wabi it be used for the sheer joy it affords, or for the encour- 

agement and inspiration of the example it provides to the music 
student, the ease with which the Straube Artronome enables anyone to 
play expressively and artistically, is a quality which distinguishes this as 


a truly remarkable instrument. 


To express one’s self in music is in- 
stinctive, though few attain the tech- 
nical skill required to give that instinct 
free expression. The Straube Attronome 
opens to all the vast storehouse of in- 
spiration and! joy which lies in good 
music of every type. 

To play it well only requires familiarity 
with its simple, yet effective, means of 
controlling expression. So easy and so 
responsive it is that one soon forgets 


the mechanism in the joy of “playing” 
the music. Pneumatic control buttons 
are all conveniently located—a mere 
touch of the fingers gives the tone- 
shading desired. 

The artistic lines of Straube case designs 
are in true accord with the artistry of 
the instrument itself. In the most re- 
fined surroundings’the Straube adds a 
touch of distinction and beauty. 


The Melo-Harp, an exclusive feature of the Artronome, gives an added 


tone color to be used at will. 


It combines the soft, sweet strains of the 
harp with the beauty of the piano. 


Hear the Straube piano; play the Artronome yourself. Your dealer will 
gladly explain the advantages of its many exclusive features. If you do 
not know the Straube dealer in your community, write direct to the fac- 
tory. Straube Players may be had for foot power or electrical operation. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY : Hammond, Indiana 


The coupon will bring your copy of our cata- 
log,which explains exclusive featuresof the Artro- 
nome action, and illustrates various styles of 
Straube-made instruments in which it may be 
obtained. 


The patented Pen- 
dulum Valve is found 
only in the Artro- 
nome player action, 
Its distinctive design 
and construction 
avoids friction and 
corrosion and isyour 
guarantee of depend- 
ability in the Straube 
Player Piano. 


H{§>j J va 


STRAUBE PIANO CO. 
Desk 9, Hammond, Ind. 

Kindly send me a copy of your catalog without 
obligation to me. Check if you now own a piano U 
or player piano O 


Name 


Street 


City 


: State. 


If interested only in straight pianos for hand 


playing check here 


Straube Pianos Sing Their Own Praise 
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Cut Your Shaving Time in Two 
With ALCORUB 


OUR. a little Atcorus into the palm of your hand and 
apply it to your face BEFORE lathering. Then wipe your 
face quickly with a towel; lather, and shave at once without 
rubbing the lather into your beard with either fingers or brush. 


You will get a wonderfully quick, smooth shave. You will 
save all the time ordinarily spent in preparing the beard for 
the razor. 


ALCORUB Softens the Beard 


This is due to the action of certain ingredients peculiar to 
A.corus which remove the oily film covering each individual 
hair of your beard. Atcorus does in a flash what ordinarily 
has taken several minutes devoted to working-in the lather. 
Try an Atcorus shave tomorrow morning. Minutes saved in 
the bathroom mean much to the business-man, the commuter, 
the man with a last-minute dinner engagement. 


A Soothing Lotion AFTER Shaving 


Atcorus is a man’s lotion after shaving. It is not a perfume. 
It takes away the sting of the steel, and leaves the skin antiseptic 
and soft. Atcorus is a tonic for the skin of the entire body, as 
well as for the face. It draws the blood into the skin-tissues, 
stimulates the skin-functions and corrects excessive oiliness. 


Atcorus is delightful after bathing. Rub it over the skin of 
the entire body until you feel that exhilarating glow that always 
follows. Then dash a second application of ALcoruB over the 
skin and let it evaporate. Do not rub in this second 
application. It cools the skin as it evaporates and 
guards against taking cold. 


Ask for ALCORUB at your drug- 
gist’s or at a department store. 


4 U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
a NEW YORK 


ALCORUB 


* For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 
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“You'll answer me! Did he kiss you?” 

Suddenly all that languid calm of hers 
vanished. She wrenched herself free of his 
grasp, very white in the moonlight and 
with eyes like stormy stars. 

“You shook me! Don’t you dare shake 
me! And don’t you dare ask me such ques- 
tions!”” Then hotly: ‘Who are you to call 
me to account? Haven’t I watched you 
for four years. Any pretty face! Haven’t 
I watched you with Doris Geer all this sum- 
mer? And even in my own house! You 
think precious little about her husband or 
how he may feel—and she too! But that’s 
the kind of woman you seem to admire. 
Why talk about me?” She paused for 
breath, then added: ‘I’ve never seen you 
kiss her, but I dare say you have.” Then 
shooting the question fiercely, directly: 
“Have you?” 

He seemed a little sobered by her anger. 
He stood for a moment with lowered gaze. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve kissed her.” 

Flash’s anger seemed to have burned it- 
self out in that one outburst. 

She shrugged again and said wearily, 
“Well, then, why talk about me?” 

“Rawlins has kissed you, then?” he de- 
manded. 

She didn’t answer, and Victor’s fear rose 
swiftly within him again, a fear so sickening 
it seemed too sick to hold anger. 

“You’re in love with him,” he said. 

She still didn’t answer, only looked away 
with tightened lips. He went on: 

“When a woman—a woman like you— 
lets ‘a man kiss her she’s in love with him. 
With men those things are different—a 
man’s not necessarily in love when he kisses 
a woman.” 

Flash made no comment. 

“You're in love with Rawlins,” Victor 
asserted for the second time. But his voice 
held a shade of question. 

Flash only tightened her lips. 

“Very well,” he said then bitterly. “If 
you want me to get out of your way—well, 
I’ll clear out.” 

For a long breath she did not speak. 
Then: “You seem very willing to clear out, 
as you put it. I wonder why.” 

“You know why.” 

“I’m not sure I do, but’”—she hesitated 
only the fraction of a second—‘“‘but cer- 
tainly I shan’t try to detain you.” 

He took an involuntary step back. 

““You—mean that?” 

“Why, certainly.” Her tone was calm 
and cool. It sounded quite final. 

Then he stepped forward again. 

“Flash, do you realize what this means? 
Probably the smash—the smash of every- 
thing. You realize that?” 

Then she made a weary gesture; 
voice, too, sounded weary. 

“What’s left to smash—what that mat- 
ters? When two people’s faith is gone, when 
whatever beauty they ever made for each 
other is gone—well, then it’s about time to 
smash, don’t you think?” Then she made 
another weary gesture—infinite weariness. 
“‘T admit I’m tired—tired, tired, tired: tired 
of carousing—never a chance to rest; tired 
of spending money and running after your 
father to get the money; tired of our un- 
stable position and of the scorn that’s in 
his heart; tired of scenes like this; tired of 
everything.” 

“Meaning principally me,’’ said Victor 
bitterly. Then he flamed up. “Well, I’ll 
go! You certainly have expressed your 
opinion of me and the life you lead with me! 
I’ll get out—leave you a clean sweep.” 
Then he forced a sneering laugh. ‘After 
I’m out of the way, you'll let this man go on 
making love to you, of course.” 

“T can’t see that that makes much differ- 
ence to you if you go away,” Flash an- 
swered. 

For a long minute they stood facing each 
other in the moonlight, eye measured against 
eye—antagonists. Victor spoke first. His 
words were now measured, almost emo- 
tionless. 

“Tf I go,” he said, ‘“‘it probably means 
the end. I won’t come back unless you 
whistle me back.” 

Flash stood white and tense and rigid as 
a statue. 

“T won’t whistle you back,” she said. 

For another long minute they eyed each 
other. 

“T’ll go,”’ he said then, on a long breath. 
“T’ll go! I'll go in the morning. I’ll fix the 
money part up with dad—he’ll see you 
about that—but I’ll clear out of this house 
in the morning.” 

Then Flash said, acidly sweet, “Oh, I 
wouldn’t go in the morning if I were you. 
Doris doesn’t leave till evening; and though 


her 


¥ 


September 


she presumably visits me, I’m afr 
be bored with a day of my exclusive 
Then she said good night and, 
the house and up to her own roo 
A few years earlier, we remembe} 
they may have forgotten, the yo, 
bles had had another tiff sear 
serious in its fundamentals, and ¢] 
ence had been easily adjusted. 7 
had been young, very young, 
still pathetically young, else such 
could never have been, or such 
Yet somehow their journey on tk; 
life had brought them to a place w 
must face, now, not the sweetness 
ciliation but the bitterness of ruy 
The next day Victor packed ay|| 
wife’s house. Flash was alone ancr 
all about stretched the beauty o| 
The leaves were brown and red. 
mist lay over the land. The sky 
and remote, the days seemed at 
ful than she had ever imagined } 
and sadder, for beauty is not Sion 
a colored phantom that only moc 
some human heart, that only six 
which strain for what is not the 
Flash had been unhappy wi, 
there, but now she was miserabli 
For she still loved him, you se: 
they both had stumbled so Ditty 
how, somewhere. And now she it 
stumbling blindly through the da}, 
passing day she watched for his reir 
in her heart she knew he wouldn't 
not unless she whistled him bac] - 
she had had to make the overtui}, 
so impetuous and self-willed ar! 
Just like a boy. He was just a jy 
sponsible, fun-craving and spod 
withal so dear—her Vicky! 
On the third day she weakenc— 
ing women will—and decided tcro 
old man for counsel. She had hy 
ceeded in feeling really close to tl 
and through these rushing years tbi 
of contact had seemed to grow lea 
Yet he had maintained tis tole 
gence, and she knew Victor’s wit 
the core of the father’s heart 
phoned and made an appointme). 
The old man received her in je 
of the old-fashioned and rathed 
house she visited so seldom, and’ 
to her story. i 
“Humph! I thought there’d 
row,” he said when she finished.|'} 
seen Victor, but been hearing ofiir 
in town cutting loose.” The 
a bum.” 
“Oh, you mustn’t say that—y\\0 
to say that! You’re his father!’ 
“Yes; that’s why I can say it;w 
say it’’—dryly. Then he rose n 
striding up and down the rooms! 
see he was angry. “I’ve donee 
father can do for a son—given im 
thing, and he repays me by bei a 
I repeat it, a bum! Twenty-sily 
and has never done an honest ay 
in his life! Content to play da: 
Hasn’t an ounce of ambition! dé 
iota of an idea of what life re 
To spend his father’s money 
his games and to get drunk—thé 
And to have rows with his wiijin 
other men and women—bah!” 
He halted his striding to gre 
Flash had never before seen t ¢ 
explode, and she was frightened 1d 
but she made herself say: 
“TI don’t think you’re entire 
You say you’ve given Vicky | 
and I know you have. Youreél 
generous. And then you turnf: 
cause he’s learned to accept it. 8) 
blame him, unqualifiedly, becay# 
trained as a rich man’s son?’ 
‘“What’re you trying to do‘ 
for all this mess?” And she « 
was angrier than ever. 
But having somehow taken f 
she stood it. She who so lat 
raigned Victor now defended hi. 
“T’m not blaming anybod} 
know who’s to blame. But I’¥se 
of rich men’s sons, and it sees 
them are more or less like Vick -S 
a lot worse.” 
“That’s no excuse. j 
they’d make all the more of thei?P! 
ties.” He took his glowing eye: 
began striding up and down. ‘ 
a man—that’s the upshot, an’ 
he lives he makes himself les ! 
doubt if he ever does pull up, ke 
one. But the truth is, young wP* 
want to hear the truth ——” | 
Then he halted again and sto¢fat 
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ivizet of waste space! 
nd»r each foot, profits of $120 to $1,000 yearly! 
o $3,000 profits per year for the five feet! 


3 the story of the remarkable profits in tasty popcorn— 
made and sold the Butter- 
Kist way. 


You'll see these Butter- 
Kist machines—these mar- 
velous +money-makers—in 
Candy Shops, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, News 
and Cigar Stands, Theatre 
Lobbies and many other 
places. They occupy only 
5 square feet of space, and 
they cover profits of $600 
to $3,000 a year—$120 to 
$600 per square foot! 


These machines take in 
dimes as you never before 
_/1on every ten dimes your met profit is from 65c to 75¢ 
Kt 65c you can be sure of! 65c on every dollar! 


qat the Sugar Bowl Candy Company of Michigan 
I purchased my Butter-Kist machine from you about 
N\ars ago, and to the present time it averages sixty-five 
dollars a week, about six to 
seven dollars ordinary week 
days, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays fifteen dollars and 
over. 


“T have had weeks when I 
have taken in $125.00.” 


HOLCOMB 


2600 Van Buren Street 
Pays for Itself 


_ I purchased my Butter-Kist machine in November, 
1918. It was purchased on the installment plan. 

The first year proved so profitable that by August I 919, 

y the machine had paid for itself and I had had my 

living from it to that date besides. 

» From January 1, 1920, until October 1, 1922, my 

8Toss receipts have amounted to $6,911.75. 


Donatp E. Hatcut, Iowa 


ow 5 sq. ft.of waste space 
‘your store can eatn’600 to’3000 


Butter-Kist popcorn machines are making 
extra profits like this for thousands of merchants 


You, too, can get such profits—and today, with only about 
one-half the investment! For today our new Gold Mine model 
popcorn machine sells at about half the price of former models. 

Investigate! Write now for our free location chart. It will 
enable you to estimate closely the returns possible for your 
particular town and location. 


Easy to Operate 

Butter-Kist machines are entirely automatic. You simply fill 
the hopper and turn the switch. There is no fuss or bother. The 
corn is popped and buttered right before your customers’ eyes. 
The ingenious action of the 
machine attracts passersby. 
It draws trade. People stop 
to look. They stay to buy. 
Notonly popcorn, butother . 
goods! Your sales multiply. 


Attracts 


New Customers 

Four years ago Andrews 
and Johnson in a Kansas 
town of 1700 bought a 
Butter-Kist machine. They 
have just written, saying 
they do a steady trade all 13s 
of the time and they say further: 

“The best day we had, the machine drew $46.00, and it 
paid for itself in the first year, doing $6.00 to $10.00 a day 
thru the week and $18.00 to $25.00 on Saturdays and Sundays. 

“The machine makes us more money per square foot of space 
than any other class of business we do.” 

Think what you can do with 5 feet of waste space. Most 
merchants make it a source of $100 to $250 extra business 
every month. Many do much more than this and all actually 
increase their business at the same time. We 
have an interesting location chart that will 
enable you to estimate in advance the profits 
possible in a location like yours. Send the 
coupon now for this location chart and dia- 
gram. Without obligation you can see for 
yourself what profits you can make selling 
Butter-Kist popcorn. 


Why Butter-Kist Profits Are Bigger 


Probably you wonder why Butter-Kist pop- 
corn profits are bigger than those from ordi- 


BUTTER-KIST 


POPCORN AND PEANUT MACHINES 


& HOKE MANUFACTURING CO. ° 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and Peanut Toasters 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


$5000 Gross Profit 


“Things were dull with me—exceedingly so. My 
problem was to get people into my store. Putting 
your machine into operation drew the people inside, 
which brought me trade. My profits last year 
amount to $5,000 gross which I would not other- 
wise have gotten. I feel that the machine has been 
a business saviour to me.” 
FRANK BraDsHAW, Michigan 


—now a New Model at about one-half former cost 


nary popcorn. One big rea- 
son is this: Butter-Kist 
is all evenly buttered with 
pure creamery butter and 
super-heated to an appetiz- 
ing crispness. This exclusive 
process gives Butter-Kist 
a tempting, toasty flavor. 
Once you eat it, you can tell 
it from all other kinds. It is 
made the same everywhere 
—and nationally known. 


And in every dollar’s worth of popcorn you ‘sell there’s at 
least 65c net profit. That is why many merchants actually pay 
for their machines out of profits in just a few months. Investi- 
gate our easy payment plan. 


New Model Costs Only Half 


The new Gold Mine model is a beauty. Rich Mahogany 
finish cabinet, sparkling glass sides, double-nickeled parts. It 
takes only 5 feet of floor space. But it produces 30 ten-cent 


packages an hour. A special compartment for peanuts means 
added profits. 


This is a marvelous machine in every way. Yet it costs only 
about half what former models did. 


Your Opportunity Now 


Investigate this opportunity for adding a new source of 
profit. In a small Wisconsin town, Mr. M. J. Pocquette writes 
as follows: 


“During five months time, we have sold 2,700 pounds of 
popcorn for $2,700, of which the profit has been $1,620 net. 
In addition to this we have sold 2,200 pounds of peanuts.” 


“T am hitting up a gait of $70 a week now and going 
stronger every day,” writes Fred Fargo, in a small 
Illinois town. “Getting people too, who were never in 
my store before.” 


If your store has just an average location, you can surely get 
big profits from Butter-Kist and new trade for your other mer- 
chandise. And today you get a new improved machine away 
below the cost of the old models. Think of it—five feet of waste 
space in your store can be made to yield $600 to $3,000 profit 
yearly! Get the interesting location chart that will enable 
you to see the opportunity for your store. 


Send the coupon today. No obligation involved. Nothing 
to lose, but much to gain. Act now! 


Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Co. 
2600 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free Butter-Kist book. I also want the location chart 
which I will fill out and return to you. 


Name—— 


Sf! a 


City and State. 


Business— ee 
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"George. deay. 
be careful !* 


the “driver*on the rear seat — 


For your own 
health’s sake send for 
a free copy of 
“How Motoring Shocks 
Affect the Nervous System,’ 
byR. Kendrick Smith, M.D. 


¢ 


pleasure and benefit of motoring that might be theirs. 
Countless thousands are suffering needlessly from shock, 
strain and nervous apprehension—expending many times the 
energy of the man at the wheel. These thousands literally bounce 
about on the rear seat, due to the roughness of the road and 


ou thousands of women are today losing half the 


uncontrolled spring action. 

If they but knew the cushioned comfort of the Hoo-Dye spring 
control; if they but understood the easy, smooth elasticity of this 
double-acting hydraulic device; if they but realized the freedom 
from mental strain, bodily discomfort and nervous shock brought 
about by this world-famous shock absorber they would insist on 
having their cars Hoo-Dye equipped for their health’s sake. 

The Hoo -Dye, by absorbing both shock and recoil, by laying 
a gentle restraining hand on over-zealous spring action in direct 
proportion to the need, by cradling the car body against all the 
exigencies of motor travel has proved a life-giving boon to many 
thousands of “Rear-Seat Drivers.” 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1416 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


HOO-DYIr 


Shock Absorbers 
Hydraulic 


TOSIERY © 


WILL hosiery which looks 
well in the store look equally 
well after laundering? Will 
it fit snugly around the 
ankles? Is the price right? 
These are a few practical 
hosiery questions which a 
man may answer with great 
satisfaction for himself by 
saying Shawknit to the store 
salesman. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


(Continued from Page 170) 

“What did you come here for? Wanted 
me to help fix things up, eh? To help bring 
you two together again—was that it?” 

“Why, yes. I know how you love Vicky— 
how you have his interests at heart i 

She faltered and stopped. Something in 
the old man’s gaze instilled her suddenly 
with a new fear—premonition. 

“Humph! I have got his interests at 
heart. What I’m going to say will sound 
brutal, but I may as well be frank. We’re 
down to brass tacks. And I think that that 
young man will have a better chance—if 
he’s got a chance at all—without you.” 

Flash felt a wave of sickening lightness 
pass over her, and then a sharp, painful 
sensation as if someone had squeezed her 
heart. 

The old man went on: 

“We've got to be frank. When I first 
heard he was married I was mad—he was 
too young. Then I thought maybe it was a 
good thing—might be the making of him. 
You were a minister’s daughter—that 
sounded favorable. But as soon as I laid 
eyes on you I knew all bets were off. You 
had no more conception of what true mar- 
riage means, true living, than Victor himself. 
You were two of a kind, and that generally 
means a mess in the end. A man may be 
unstable or a woman unstable, but never 
the two together—and it generally depends 
more on the woman. If you’d been a differ- 
ent kind of girl maybe you’d have braced 
the boy up. I’m not excusing him, mind! 
But you were content to live round in other 
people’s houses, no desire for a home of 
your own. You were content to run around 
and drink and dance and gamble and flirt 
instead of bearing children. You were con- 
tent to see your husband a good-natured, 
loafing wastrel—you aided and abetted 

i ” 


Flash listened to the long arraignment, 
the list of indictments. She had grown very 
white. She sat very still. 

Then, in a tone of bitterness, she asked, 
“Why have you never said all this to me 
before—years ago?”’ 

The old man made a brushing gesture. 

“What was the use? You were married 
before I saw you—the fat was in the fire. 
No use stirring up a hotter conflagration.” 

Flash didn’t answer. She thought of 
many things she might have retorted—at 
least he might have appealed to her, tried 
her out! But her pain and bewilderment 
and shock seemed to freeze her tongue and 
her pride. He had said, in so many words, 
that Vicky would be better off without her! 

She said, at last, “So you’d be better 
satisfied if —Vicky didn’t come back to me?” 

“T would!” said the old man. 


“ All right, then,” said Flash. 

She refused to make any financial adjust- 
ment, though the old man urged an allow- 
ance upon her. He was quite upset about 
this. He assumed she would go home to 
her father, but she declined to discuss her 
plans. She didn’t see Victor again. She took 
herself resolutely out of the Kimbles’ lives, 
and a few months later there was a di- 
vorce—quite unsensational and quiet as 
divorces go—and soon thereafter young 
Victor sailed for Europe to win a new cham- 
pionship. He spent most of his time in 
Europe for the next few years, and where 
Flash disappeared to none of her old crowd 
knew. The story of Mr. and Mrs. Kimble 
was ended. 

At first Flash’s soul was in such darkness 
that she could not see it; she went through 
stages of cynicism and bitterness, uncer- 
tainty and cruel despair. But in the 
new habitat she went off to she gradually 
trained herself not to think back. Gener- 
ally the past was forgotten, the golden 
| glory and the black aftermath. The most 
that remained was a little prayer, a verse 
| she read one day in some magazine which 
her heart would not let die: 


O, God, my God, where’er Thou art, 
Keep my beloved in Thy heart; 

Fold in Thy heart that heart so bright, 
Heal him with Thy most gentle light ; 
And since Thou mad’ st forgetfulness, 
Forget whate’er Thou find’st amiss; 
And since Thou mad’st remembering, 
Remember every lovely thing. 

And then, my God, lean down and see, 
And, pitying, remember me. 


She could not—and did not wish to—let 
die that prayer for Victor. And as for the 
pitying part, her days grew so busy and 
| absorbing as time went on she didn’t seem 
| to need that so much. 

Three years after the Kimbles’ story was 
ended, Mrs. Kimble, out of her busy day, 


j 


September 15) 


was snatching time for an early yr; 
golf round with the club professio; 
drove off, then straightened; but 
forgot to follow the soaring ball. ¢ 
soft swells of turf lay an air of brigh} 
There were no other players yet 
scene. Everything was quiet and} 
ful; even the high white clouc 
scarcely moving. The fairway st 
out soft and green, and in the | 
glowed:something that bloomed lik: 
fire. Mrs. Kimble’s eyes were fixedy 
golden blur. 

“Forsythia!’”? she murmured, | 
“This landscape, so sunlit and gc 
yet doesn’t it make you want to wi 
Duncan?” 

“Not so long as it’s sunlit’ —pra 

Then Duncan shot her one of his); 
kindly glances. The lanky Scot dos)’ 
nificantly belong to this story; but 
be introduced, as he was to me 
chance remark that struck Mrs. K}j 
significant, and was to be present | ; 
nificant occasion. We may passlu 
accounting of him beyond the facth 
liked Mrs. Kimble and admired }+ 
and pluck—and sometimes wort 
little. On their early rounds the ¢ 
times talked quite a lot. 

( 
r 


Now, with that swift, shrewd g' 
added, ‘‘And I guess it’d take mo 
to make you weep.” 

Mrs. Kimble flashed him a smili 

“Well, I hope so. Weeping’s | | 
I’ve thrown it out of my philosoph»f 

“You have a philosophy of |! 
asked as they picked up their lig: 
started after the ball. 

“Indeed, yes. In three partslil 
Gaul,” lightly. ‘‘Like this: Thip 
dead, today’s a grand adventure, nc 
knows what may happen tomorra? 
that a good philosophy?” 

“Maybe; but it sounds odd, y 
ing philosophy. People don’t att 
that until they start to feel theye 
ing old.” 

Duncan sent her another of jj. 
upward glances. She certainly 8 

She suggested those young saplig: 
by many poets, slim and vibmantne 
less. Her hands were quick mong 
her feet, even when she walkecs 
resisting an impulse to run. Her ii 
its lights and shadows, might 
black or brown, and her eyes we 
blue or gray—you forgot to noti 
cally while she was present 4 
You forgot to notice, too, whethesh 
beautiful, and planned to obseve 
critically next time, and then for)t 
Probably it didn’t make much ‘fe 
Yes, she was young and gay; yelo 
and calm and strong. : : 

ny 


And the Scotchman, rega 
shrewdly, repeated, “That’s wh | 
start making up philosophies—wlnt 
grown too old or too wise.” _ 

Mrs. Kimble quickened ie 
suddenly looked away, screenin: 
with her hand. ; 

‘Where in the world did myal 
she asked. “I didn’t notice.” 

“You weren’t noticing too meh 
you drove the ball,” said Dunca) 
ball’s somewhere over in that ub 
the right.” ; 

She looked crestfallen. 

“How could I ever have be at s 
Now I’ve given you a monstro 
never catch up.” = | 

“Oh, yes, you may. Your bijes 
in this game,” he said enc 
“isn’t your straight game. Your 
erratic sometimes. But I’ve gi tt 
this to you—I’ve never seen 4! 
was better at playing from trou! 

“Now, that’s nice of you,’ 
gratefully. But Duncan was prire 
his professional manner: 

“That’s a big point in this g 
main idea’s to shoot ’em straig. 
almost as important to know hi 
with all these bunkers and h# 
ditches. No player can get far v 
know how to play from trouble. 

This was Duncan’s chance € 
which suddenly struck Mrs. Kinle 
nificant, terribly significant. 4° 
caught in her mind and her yé 
thoughtful. a 

“Do you know,” she medite0 
“T believe life’s something likeha 
golf course of life.” mt. 

“My, you are philosophical ™S 
ing!” said Duncan. Pi 

But she didn’t answer; her géé 
sent. She seemed to see stretchig ‘ 
fairway of life, a smooth velvet "4! 

= } - 


roel 


| cted to play easily and fast. 
chy ae of life! Stretching smooth 
‘ —but enmeshed with pits and traps 
§ ble! ce 
shen, as they ascended a rise of 
s over the crest she saw an early lone 
ve pproaching from the other direc- 
. pr absent eyes focused sharply, her 
yea plunge and then a flight. 
heian approaching, almost upon her, 
or. 

minute she stood rooted. She 
een him in these three years; it 
first time they had encountered 
ver. And he saw her, too—was 
‘ther. He came on. He spoke first. 
i!” 
e she came to herself. 
ze it her own poise. 
V|, hello, Vicky’’—and she shook 
‘You're looking tremendously fit.’’ 
wa tandsome as ever, lean and tanned. 
up from the South.” He was 
tir ing her. “I must return the compli- 
fever saw you looking better. Still, 
ve hanged ——” , 
"haging years, Vicky!’’ Then she 
hiae Scot’s inquisitive eye. “‘May I 
en Mir. Duncan, who is nearly as good 
is me as yourself? This is Mr.—er— 
bl’ Then she laughed and said 
a “Why is it one stumbles at the 
e a former husband? Mr. Kimble 
foierly my husband, you know.” 
’y heard of Mr. Kimble and his 
¢/,aid Duncan. “Many a time I’d 
jj d to offer you congratulations.” 
‘hks,” said Victor, eying the lanky 
ther coldly. Then he looked at 


She was 


mm took in the situation. He was a 
inquisitive man, and he had long 
‘ous about young Mrs. Kimble, so 
tcis everlasting credit that he acted 


a (| 
e] 


ked at the watch on his wrist, then 
“d better be getting back to the 


hoe. I’ve a pupil due about now, and 
pele will be wanting to talk.” 

as looked startled. 

, Mr. Duncan, you were going to 
4s round with me!” 

‘nish it with you if you’ll let me,’ 
ed ‘ictor. 

eked hesitant. Her gaze went un- 
from Victor to Duncan, and then 


in. 

e,” said Victor. His eyes were as 
t ever, and as blue. 

i ght, then,” she said. 

Inean said good-by and went back 
11: slope and toward the clubhouse. 
‘is that man?”’ demanded Victor. 


it seemed a little 
ne their talk. 

1, “Tell me about yourself, what 
¢2en doing.” 

ught we were going to finish this 
, he reminded. 

nuch rather talk—unless you’d 


jerky and con- 


” 


tell me what you’ve been up to.” 
nothing that would merit that 
It'd be more exciting to hear you; 
| you’ve had the more exciting 


é imace. 

@ he noted he had changed a little; 
lia little bored and tired. And a 
tad, like electricity, tingled within 
till she said was, ““You’re just back 
| South, you said. How do you 
a be out here? You didn’t use to 


‘’m Visiting in the neighborhood.” 

' dismissed that with a gesture. 

te you doing here?” 

, Llive near by.” 

\k a step forward. 

‘e not married?” 

to! But I have a little house, a 

&, but sweet. You should see it.” 
are you visiting? I wonder 

‘one I know.” - 

bt it, ‘The place has been shut up 

Years, I’m visiting Mrs. Proctor.” 

®S;, quite a show place. I’ve heard 

| He's very beautiful, isn’t she?” 

considered so,” said Victor. 

fT hear that her husband died?” 

‘Ae died several: months ago—in 

irst met them in Europe—two 

ago.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Flash was terrified at the way her heart 
began doing flip-flaps. Everything sud- 
denly seemed terribly clear and significant; 
even Victor’s constrained manner. Vicky 
had always been susceptible to pretty 
faces! There had likely been a flirtation in 
Europe while the husband still lived, and 
now Victor was a house guest of the widow. 
The first thing after arriving home he had 
rushed to visit the widow. , 

Victor, shifting the topic, was saying, 
“That grass looks nice and warm. Would 
you like to sit down?” 

“Tf you like,” said Flash. 

But Victor didn’t seat himself. He 
frowned slightly, then smiled and said, 
“You know, I’ve a better notion—a jolly 
idea. It’s sort of preposterous, I suppose— 
but it would be jolly.” 

His smile seemed a little diffident, which 
seemed odd in Vicky, and almost embar- 
rassed. Flash smiled back. 

“What is the jolly notion?” 

“That little house of yours—I’d like to 
see it—see where you live. Suppose it’d be 
proper for us to run over there? I’ve a car 
here. What’re the deuced conventions in 
such a case anyway?”’ 

His smile held hers. And that funny 
diffidence—how boyish he was! To hold 
her thoughts together, and her judgment, 
she looked away. 

“T really ought she began. 

“T thought you threw all the oughts and 
ought nots out the window! Let’s go!”’ 

How often she had heard him say ‘‘ Let’s 
go!” just like that! 

‘All right,’’ she said. 

So they drove off through the sunlit ave- 
nues of spring—in Mrs. Proctor’s roadster. 

Mrs. Kimble’s house sat on the top of an 
emerald green slope, like a little white 
crown, jeweled with sunlight. It was built 
in the Dutch Colonial fashion, of native 
stone and white clapboards, with a long 
porch and green shutters and dormer win- 
dows peering out of a roof which sloped 
down deeply and tenderly, as if to protect 
loved ones within. Two little magnolia 
bushes flowered either side of the doorstep, 
like the prim decorations on a magazine 
cover. Ruffled white curtains were tied 
back in the windows, and everything about 
the place looked singularly diminutive and 
neat and bright. 

“Gee whiz,’’ said Victor, ‘it looks like 
a doll’s house!” 

“Tt’s really larger than it looks,’’ she 
said proudly; ‘eight rooms.” 

The maid who appeared at the door 
seemed surprised to see them. 

“Y’m not going into town just yet,” 
Flash informed her, and led her out back 
somewhere for some secret conference. 

Victor could hear the murmur of their 
talk. He gazed about the room in which he 
had been left—how singularly cozy and in- 
viting! Everything inexpensive and simple, 
yet with an air of sweet invitation. 

He caught Flash’s voice, the words: 
“Don’t forget to phone the office.” Then 
she reéntered the room. 

“What office must you phone?” he 
asked. 

She appeared not to hear, and called his 
attention to the potted tulips in the win- 
dow. He praised the room and she seemed 
gratified at the praise; she asked if he 
would care to see the other downstairs 
rooms. He would. 

“But I mustn’t overstay myself.’’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘I promised my hostess 
to be back by ten.’”” And she thought—or 
was it just imagination?— that he frowned. 

All she said was, “Don’t worry—I’ll 
watch the time.” 

Victor continued warm in his apprecia- 
tion of the cheery dining room, of the sun 
lounge, which was a nosegay, and of the 
downstairs guest chamber. 

“Lord, but this has been done well!’ 
said Victor. “‘Don’t imagine it cost much 
either.” 

“No, it didn’t cost so very much.” 

“Who did it—whose place is it?”’ 

“T did; it’s mine,” she answered. 

He stared at her. ‘“‘Why ” Then, a 
bit uncertainly: ‘“‘I didn’t know you went 
in for such things.”’ 

“No,’’ she smiled. ‘‘I didn’t use to know 
it either.” 

She stooped to adjust the counterpane 
on the quaint four-poster. 

“T don’t know that it’s any of my busi- 
ness,” Victor went on, still uncertain, 
“but I’m curious to know how you ever got 
hold of this place—how you ever chanced 
to come out here.” 

“I came because I bought the place,’’ 
Flash answered with a certain serene pride. 
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Repair Punctures 


This Quick, Easy Way 


The Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer is so very 
simple and easy to use that anybody can fix a 
puncture and make the tube as good as new. More 
than a million and a half motorists are doing it. 

Shaler heat-vulcanized patches cannot loosen 
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“And that’s how I got hold of it—buying 
it. I’m paying for it in installments. It’s 
nearly a third paid for!” 

Then, as he stared more dumfounded 
than ever, she proceeded: 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you all 
about it. I always expected to tell you if 
we ever ran into each other. You see, not a 
great while after we separated I went into 
business.”’ 

“Tnto business?” he ejaculated. 

She nodded, and proceeded in a matter- 
of-fact, informative manner: ‘I got the 
notion I’d like to build up a sort of ordered 
existence—on my own. So I got me a job, 
and it turned out I was pretty good at it. 
I found it interesting, and pretty soon I 
found I was saving money; and then 
I saw this house, which was a darling and 
a bargain, and presto!—here I am!” 

“Great Scott!’? He stared at her. Then: 
“T always knew you had mettle, but I never 
dreamed—that!”’ 

“It’s a pretty house, isn’t it?” she said. 

“What was the job?” he asked. 

“Tt’s still in the present tense; I still 
hold it down. That’s why I had to phone 
the office.” 

“What office? What is the job?” he in- 
sisted. 

Then she flushed and laughed a little 
laugh; her voice wasn’t quite so steady. 

“That’s a sort of joke, Vicky; but I hope 
you won’t mind. Anyway, I’ll have to tell 
you. I asked for your old insurance job 
after you gave it up and went abroad. You 
know, I always had a lot of energy, and 
somehow the idea sort of appealed to me; 
I thought maybe I could make a go of it. 
I got right down to brass tacks, and it was 
interesting, and H 

But she saw Victor wasn’t looking at her. 
He had moved over to the window and was 
staring out between the ruffled curtains. 
She took an uncertain step toward him. 

“Vicky, are you annoyed? I don’t want 
you to be annoyed.” . 

He made a short sound that was hardly 
a laugh. 

“T don’t know whether I’m annoyed or 
not. But I know one thing—I’m ashamed— 
as ashamed as hell!” 

Flash’s heart gave a flip-flap for the 
hundredth time that morning. She wanted 
to ery out, “Oh, are you ashamed, Vicky? 
I’m so glad you’re ashamed!” But, being 
of the mortal ilk which is centuries-trained 
in the use of words to conceal thought 
rather than to reveal it, she only said, 
“‘Don’t say that, Vicky. You’ll make me 
sorry I told you.” 

Then, glancing at a little ticking clock: 
“T hate to have to remind you—but it’s 
nearly ten.” 

Then he went deliberately and turned the 
clock with its face to the wall. 

“T’m not going,” he said; “rather stay 
here.”’ 

“The same old Vicky!”’ she laughed. 
But a little flush came into her cheeks. 
“Well, if you’re going to stay we can talk 
more comfortably in the front room’”’— 
leading the way. ‘But don’t you really 
think’’—testing the fates, woman fashion— 
“that if you promised your hostess ——” 

“T’m not going,’”’ he asseverated firmly. 
“T don’t want to go.” 

“Why not?” 

“A million reasons. There are a million 
things I want to ask you about, that you 
haven’t explained.. I want to stay here. 
And then—besides fs 

A shade came over his face again, the 
shadow of discontent, of irritation, she had 
imagined she’d caught there earlier. 

“Besides what?’’—as he hesitated. 

Then he turned to her with a rueful ex- 
pression, half ashamed;_he half laughed. 

“Flash, I wonder if I could tell you. I 
suppose it wouldn’t do—of course not! 
But I’d love to out with it. But it would be 
simply too absurd, and too unseemly ——”’ 

“Out with it!’’ smiled Flash. 

“Well, I’m in a sort of mess. You see, 
this Mrs. Proctor—well, I saw a lot of her 
three years ago in Europe. We became 
good friends—very good friends. Of course, 
her husband was alive then, and e 

He hesitated. His face had grown a dark 
red. He looked at her with that rueful, un- 
happy expression, just like a bad boy who 
wants to make a confession yet is ashamed 
to makeit. Flash didn’t help him; she just 
looked at him, with gravely sympathetic 
attention, and he continued: 

““Well, to cut it short, we kept up the ac- 
quaintance by letters, and I saw her now 
and then. I was a fool. Then Proctor 
died, and when she invited me to visit her 
here I was fool enough to come. Guess 
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she’s got a notion I think more of her , 
I really do. For now that she’s frejj 
seems to assume Lord,” he brok) 
“but I feel like a babbling fool!” | 

Flash tried not to laugh, and trul 
didn’t feel like laughing. 

“Poor old Vicky,” she murmured, 
haven’t changed a bit, have you?” 

“Wish I had,” he said bitterly, “{{' 
brought this hellish mess on myself,” "; 
“T know I sound like a rotter—guess ; 
one. But it’s getting so I positively ¢j 
the woman. Of course, I can cleary 
but she takes things so damnabl 
granted.” 1 

Then Flash indulged in the faint) 
smiles. “In the old days you’d have | 
me to come to the rescue. How often} 
to come!”’ 

“T wish I could ask you still!” 

How grotesque, yet how pathetiy 
his muddled despair! But the 4) 
gripped her most; pathos, becau 
showed himself unworthy—he who; 
would have liked to see the worthit 
men. It was hard for her to banter: 

““Want me to try, Vicky? Want 
come and vamp you away?” 

“Don’t joke, Flash! Not in that » 
not you. I can’t bear it!” 

She quickly looked at him and g¢ 
looked away. Then he went up ant 
her by her two arms. There was somh 
in his face, his eyes, she had neves 
there before. 

“Oh, Flash,” he said, “what a g); 
are! And I have lost you!” Shei 
speak—just then she couldn’t spea 
went on: “What you’ve accompli 
things that I, a man, couldn’t accoi)l 
What you’ve been through!” 

Then she spoke, forcing her eyes tn 
his. “The pulling out—that was real ¥ 
derful, Vicky. For a while I was boe 
T admit—terribly at a loss. But th] 
a sort of light—I thought I saw wl 
had made mistakes. So I went ah 
tried to pull out ——” 

Her voice broke a little. He vw: 
holding her by the arms. His facest|y 
that expression she had never seeo 
before. It was blended of shame aly 
der and many things; but it gave tle 
of a man being blinded after years (d 
ness, and it had hope and purposeili 
Her eternally boyish Victor for 1? 
time looked the man! 

“Flash,” he began, “‘is it too late’ 
you give me another try? I want ic 
try at that job downtown. I wai t 
taken in this little home—want it the 
home too. I want to see that litt 
spoke of. I want to carry the 1p 
bility, and I want you—oh, so despeit 

She had averted her eyes. Then 
swer, she raised them. They wer 
over. She said nothing, but her ¢s 
that which makes a woman’s eyes 1/I 
quent than all the speech in the w’ 

“Oh, Flash!” he said. 

Saying no more, for no more wi 
said, he put his arms around her id 
her close. 

But presently she whispered agns 
neck, “I never kissed George Rell 
never told you I kissed him.” 

“Damn Rawlins!” said Victor. 


That evening the old man can © 
test his ears and eyes, and to bi! 
blessing. It was the hour betwe s 
and dark, when, in the country, '®) 
waits drowsy and serene in the cifit 
that all is well. A translucent )W 
lowed the rolling meadows an 
slopes; and, on its crest, the lite | 
nestled down trustfully under its ®l 
roof. The old man was ecstatic! ! 
that, in the old man, was amine 
generally delightful. | 

“T tell you this is great!” he ‘ld 
stood on the doorstep taking in ®; 
Then he turned and surveyed thiol 
room within. “This is somethi; 
Then: “I tell you what I'll do. ‘he 
lot can be done with this place I 
money. You two young folks @ 0 
right track, so I’m going to lift ape 
and increase this young man’s all ‘1 
well. That’s what I’m going to }* 

“Qh, no you won’t!” said the y 
He put his arm through his fath’ : 
certain indulgence. “This is ™ P 
I’m going to run things myself. 

And the pride and happiness! : 
of Flash was so keen that it hur!” 
couldn’t resist sending her fathe™ 
little look of triumph. k 

And so the story of Mr. and M ; 
ends. Only, in reality, it had J 
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With Inlaid LinoTops tented and |All Styles All Finishes 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real Desk 
Comfort. Our construction insures an Air 
Tight and Moisture Proof Joint, where 
Wood Border adjoins the LINO. 

LINO is our own specially prepared 
fabric, scientifically treated, making 

it impervious to stains. 

LINO provides the ideal writing sur- 

face. The soft shades are restful to the eyes. 

LINO eliminates glass and desk pads. 
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Made in Grand Rapids. 
Catalog and sample of top mailed FREE 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
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Mr. Henry M. Laurensen of South Dakota drives a 
stage. The long daily trips take so much of his time 
you might wonder how he is able to earn the extra 
money he makes by our plan. When we asked him why 
he liked his work with us he replied: ‘“‘ Because it is a 
good thing—I have made $9.50 in one day—and be- 
cause there is nothing to lose.” 


$9.50 In One Day! 


While $9.50 is an exceptional day’s part-time profits, lit- 
erally scores of our workers are able easily to make that 
much in proportion to the time they can spare; up to $7.50 
an hour! We will pay you just as liberally for every new and 
renewal subscription which you send us for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. You need no previous experience—but send 
the coupon for full details. 
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ever held by any other nation—would pay 
for little more than a year’s imports, and if 
we do not pay in gold we must mainly pay 
in goods. In short, we must have exports 
to pay for theimports, if for no other reason. 

In 1921 we were taking punishment for 
the spree of the two preceding years; in- 
dustry was a flat tire. Copper mines shut 
down part of the year or ran on part time. 
There were large stocks of the metal. In 
that calendar year we exported 628,000,000 
pounds of copper, which was one-quarter 
more than we produced during the year. 
That helped very materially to clear the 
shelves and start up production again. In 
the same year we exported 1,000,000,000 
gallons of illuminating and lubricating oils. 
Such exports helped to trim the ship. 

Nowadays we export more than half our 
total production of raw cotton, rice, rosin, 
motorcycles; from one-fifth to two-fifths 
or more of our total output of tobacco, 
rye, illuminating and lubricating oils, naph- 
tha, sulphur, condensed milk, binder twine, 
steel rails and steel wire, wheat, cotton 
hosiery, railway cars; and about 15 per 
cent of the total output of tin plate, oil 
cake and meal, barley, structural steel, 
steel plates, cotton cloth, rubber boots and 
shoes; 10 per cent of the dressed meats. To 
shut off those outlets would throw the whole 
industrial machine into disorder. 

Maybe you are already alive to the im- 
portance of foreign trade and will thank me 
to stop arguing the point. But many peo- 
ple are not alive to it. Because foreign 
markets take but a small fraction of our 
products, they regard such markets as 
rather negligible; or they look upon foreign 
trade as the special interest of the Standard 
Oil Company, the Steel Corporation, the 
big copper producers, and the like. Con- 
cerns of that kind, in fact, can take care of 
their foreign business pretty well through 
their own organizations. But intelligent 
cultivation of foreign markets requires an 
organization such as only a rich corporation 
can support independently. For smaller 
concerns, the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is available. 

Suppose you are manufacturing fountain 
pens in Indianapolis. You want to increase 
your output. That is the normal state of 
every manufacturer; for if your output is 
now 100 and you can raise it to 125, the 
additional 25 per cent will probably increase 
overhead expense relatively little and en- 
able you to make each pen a trifle cheaper. 
You are working the home market, of 
course, and would cheerfully spend much 
effort to find an outlet there for one-quarter 
more pens. But you haye paid little atten- 
tion to foreign trade. That sounds far away 
and full of all sorts of difficulties in regard 
to getting in touch with buyers, shipping, 
credit, foreign tariffs and commercial laws 
and so forth. Nota great while ago Amer- 
ican exports consisted mainly of foodstuffs 
and raw cotton, which fairly sold them- 
selves, and of others that were sold by big 
concerns with plenty of capital to invest in 
foreign-sales organizations. But an Amer- 
ican fountain pen will not sell itself abroad; 
too many other fountain pens are offered 
there. You cannot afford to set up an elab- 
orate foreign-sales organization. 


Usable Information 


You know that the Federal Government, 
first through the Treasury Department and 
latterly through the Department of Com- 
merce, has long collected and published 
information about foreign trade. In times 
past you may have seen some ponderous 
reports full of statistical tables several 
months old, bearing the imprint of the 
Government Printing Office; but looking 
for a fountain pen through that kind of 
official literature would be like looking for 
a needle in a haystack. 

However, you may discover that the De- 
partment of Commerce now has an agency 
in the Chamber of Commerce at Indian- 
apolis. In fact it has thirty-odd such 
agencies in the United States; and the 
Government has more than 1000 represent- 
atives abroad—consuls and commercial 
attachés—who report to the Department 
of Commerce. Now, if you drop in at the 
Indianapolis agency, or just telephone, you 
will be informed that last week a concern 
at Brussels, Belgium, went to the represent- 
ative of the department there with a 
definite inquiry for American fountain pens; 
also that in the same week a business house 


in Adelaide, Australia, applied ¢ 
partment’s representative there 
get in touch with American manu 
of fountain pens and pencils. ) 
That is something tangible to g 
you may then apply to the dep 
through its Indianapolis agency, to 
on its exporters’ index, which it wil a 
fully do upon reasonable proof that y 
a bona-fide reputable manufact 
rule, a still better line of apy 
through your own trade organiza ; 
Association of Pen and Pencil Man; 
turers, or whatever its name may be, 
haps it was through your trade associ: 
that you learned of the Indianapolis ag 
of the Department of Commerce. Or 
may have learned of it through happe 
to see a copy of the department’s w 
publication called Commerce Rep 
This is not a gratuitous wastebasket p 
cation, by the way. Its subscription 
is three dollars a year—on the sound py 
ple that if a man is not sufficiently ig 
ested to pay for it he will not be suffici: 
interested to read it. With justitt 
pride, it boasts that in the last fiscal 5 
the number of paid subscribers 
under 5000 to nearly 9000. . 
Over in the back of that publicatio 
sort of world-want-ad department conj 
ing a list of inquiries for American 4) 
which have been received by the de| 
ment’s foreign representatives duri) 
week. A number is attached to each it) 
for example, ‘‘Fountain pens, Bru 
Belgium, 6647.” The copy of 
Reports on my desk contains abou 
such items, each a definite inquiry fo 
ican goods. If you are on the depa 
exporters’ index, and apply to its 
American agency, or to Washington, tll 
tails concerning Item 6647 will be sujl 
to you—the name and address of the: 
sels concern, what sort of business; 
engaged in, its bank references, and so [t 
- ! 
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Foreign Want Ads : 


+. 
These foreign want ads are notin 
published in Commerce Reports, bt! 
department now regularly furnishes 1€ 
to about forty newspapers that have ¢' 
to publish them in skeletal form—fi 
ample, “South Africa, 6717, musical it 
ments; 6718, wheels and axles fo 
trucks. Jugo-Slavia, 6795, shoen 
wooden pegs.” Any reputable con 
registering as an exporter, may ha 
details by asking for them and givi 
identifying number. ay 
To know that somebody in Ad¢i 
Australia, wishes to buy American foit 
pens is only a beginning. The deparne 
will advise you about shipping and paun 
furnish you with steamship sailin 
routes, give you the names of resp¢ 
shipping agents, inform you in reg 
customs duties of the country to whi # 
goods are going and points in its come 
cial law that you may need to know 
year forty foreign countries chang’ i 
tariff laws. To find out exactly how 
these changes may affect a given sh 
of American goods is a job for an ¢ 
The department performs that job f 
Moreover, it may be very important) 
exporter to know of impending chaté 
a foreign tariff. The department a¢ 
to that, and keeps track, for the. 
exporter, of foreign trade-mark and 
laws and foreign commercial laws ge 
All this is done on the principle ths 
business purposes, news and statists # 
the most perishable of commodities 
department, of course, publishes 
deal of historical economic literat 
Statistical Abstract, the census 
periodical reports that are indisp 
for making up the record of the co 
commerce and for comparative P' 
They are history; but the man in A 
isn’t going to wait for his fou 
until a yearly report is published 
partment receives by mail and eab 
thing like 200 reports a day from its 
representatives. The live news. 
such as this inquiry for pens, 18 } 
graphed and sent out promptly. 
To be useful for business purpt 
must be fresh, and it must be dete 
a manufacturer in Pawtucket, Rh 
land, makes cotton hosiery, it doe 
est him very much to know that 
of “manufactures of cotton” 
$117,234,542 in 1921. “Ma: 
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n embrace a hundred-and-one items 
has nothing to do with. He wants 


9 about hosiery. A man with string 
sell doesn’t care what quantity of 
isles’ was bought in a given time. 
ing only string beans. To be help- 
partment must tell a manufacturer 
| plugs about that particular article, 
: merely about “electrical appli- 


If it attempts to tell him about 
al appliances,” it will bury him 
nass of information nine-tenths of 
ss nothing to do with spark plugs. 
rary Hoover’s idea from the first has 
t furnish information that was not 
3 h but detailed and specific, so that 
» <-plug man would get spark-plug 
n that way that man will get an 
fresh information that really in- 
sim and which he will read. Wait 
3, then unload a couple of pounds 
¢rical appliances” on him and he’ll 
in the wastebasket. 
are two mimeographed sheets 
Lumber, Importers and Dealers, 
British West Indies.’’ Below are 
fs concerns in Jamaica that handle 
‘Ss commission merchants, whole- 
ieéers, manufacturers or large con- 
s\In short, if anybody in Jamaica is 
‘tyuy American lumber it will proba- 
eof these concerns. The list gives 
al address of each one, what sort of 
sr handles—for instance, “‘pitch pine, 
‘e, box shooks, shingles, staves’’— 
tiiality, whether it is a large buyer 
|", or medium or small. These two 
‘e not for publication. They are 
\merican lumber companies that 
g ered on the department’s export- 
id. The two sheets, revised and kept 
de, are what such a concern wants, 
r jan a ponderous index of importers 
sts of things in all sorts of places. 
y/000,000 trade lists like that were 
ate by the department last year, an 
of 73 per cent over the preceding 
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re} a single sheet headed ‘‘Lumber 
i0 Confidential.” It says that a 
sl ompany, name and address given, 
is pplied to our commercial attaché 
acd in order to get in touch with 
i¢ manufacturers of ready-cut 
n); also that the Spanish company is 
sti in American cement dwellings. 
le sheet of the same sort headed 
il Division, Confidential,’ gives 
r'1 information regarding American 
yi England. Three hundred and 
h\sand sheets of that kind were sent 
ye department last year. They are 
riblication, but confidential tips to 
x2 trade, the lumber trade, and so 
_|| other words, they are to be kept 
‘mee as regards foreign competi- 


nl" information goes immediately to 
‘trade and hosiery information to 
ytrade. By splitting it up in that 
Specializing it, the information is 
" ly useful. 


cits Appointive System 


hi y cases, and by preference, the de- 
| works with American trade asso- 
1s The associations with which it 
j cooperative relations embrace 
11000 manufacturers of a great 
y articles, and are of all sizes. This 
1 ide is a thing not only of vast pro- 
oa of vast complexity, embracing 
of goods. One of Secretary 

t outstanding undertakings has 
ne way of specializing the work of 
who to correspond with the com- 
y the subject—to tell the hosiery 
| A hosiery and the spark-plug man 
*k plugs. To that end he now has 

/ wreau of Foreign and Domestic 
e > over a score of commodity divi- 
_e chiefs of these divisions have 
cted in consultation with the 
@'Irers of that commodity. For in- 
»| appointing a chief of the shoe 


Ke the job I will appoint him.” 
on chief therefore is a man with 
xperience, in close touch with the 
4 Teport about shoes comes in 
he understands its immediate 
}\gnificance to American export- 
4 Valking with manufacturers he 
1) ar language. 
hoe business, by the way, seven 
\\anizations, ranging from the 
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National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to the Shoe Polish Manufacturers’ 
Association, codperate with the department, 
and have appointed certain advisory com- 
mittees to consult with the shoe division 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. For, after all, the Department 
of Commerce can make no shoes and sell 
no shoes. It is these manufacturers who 
must finally both make the shoes and sell 
them. So Mr. Hoover wishes to work in 
the closest possible touch with them, even 
in the matter of information, getting them 
what they want rather than what he might 
happen to think would be good for them. 
In the automotive division, seven trade 
associations, with an aggregate of 1500 
members, codperate with the department. 

Every important commodity is a prob- 
lem in itself. Manufacturers of pumps, 
representing about 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s output of that commodity, applied to 
the department. They didn’t want to know 
about shoes or automobiles, but only about 
pumps. Through its foreign representa- 
tives the department collected pump infor- 
mation in every important country abroad. 
That was something they could work on. 
Information of any sort that comes from 
abroad and has a bearing on automobiles 
goes to the automotive division. The fol- 
lowing sample items are taken from a 
mimeographed sheet recently issued by 
that division: ‘China Concession for 
motorbus service granted in Shanghai; 
thirty busses to be operated within six 
months. Mexico Motor travel will be 
greatly increased after highway between 
Acapulco and Mexico City is finished, work 
having recently been resumed. Norway 
Automobile hotel to be erected in Chris- 
tiania, which will include used-car trading 
station.” 

The department prefers personal con- 
tact. That is, it would like our fountain- 
pen manufacturer, or the representatives 
of his trade association, to sit down with it 
and talk over problems in the pen trade 
with regard to exports. Such talks at the 
various American agencies go on daily. 


The Weekly Business Summary 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 


Commerce issues a very condensed weekly 
summary of business conditions at home 
and abroad. It is authorized to distribute 


this by mail to such newspapers as ask for | 


it. About 700 newspapers now regularly 
supply the bureau with special-delivery 
stamps so that the summary will reach 
them more quickly than it would by ordi- 
nary mail. As a general proposition, when 
I was in the daily newspaper business we 
would cheerfully have paid the Govern- 
ment something to throw its stuff in the 
wastebasket at Washington, thereby sav- 
ing us the trouble of disposing of it in the 
same manner in Chicago. I mention the 
special-delivery stamps as an indication 
that the Department of Commerce has 
something fresh and interesting to distrib- 
ute. 

The department now receives an average 
of more than 3500 inquiries and communi- 
cations a day from American business houses 
regarding foreign trade. This is five or six 
times the average of two yearsago. In fine, 
its circulation has been going up hand over 
fist, which is the final proof that it has some- 
thing to tell that people really want to hear. 
Its files contain letters of appreciation like 
the following: 


We have secured a dozen connections in 
Latin America and not one has proved a disap- 
pointment. 

MILLING Company, East St. Louis. 


By coéperating through your office, we have 
received orders aggregating $35,000 and made 
connections which we appreciate very much. 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 


In the thirty-two years since I first came to 
Washington, this is the first genuine, helpful, 
honest-to-God aid that any department of this 
Government has ever extended to us, and I 
want you to know it. New York. 


The commercial attaché at Lima has sent us 
specific information regarding the German and 
Japanese competition that we are up against 
in Peru. This information has enabled us to 
gain an insight into the situation there which 
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we could not have got otherwise without going 


down there. ELECTRICAL CoMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


We have just received word from our repre- 
sentative of the very valuable assistance you 
have rendered him and us in the matter of re- 
export of our shoes to Holland. We are very 
grateful for such assistance, as it meant a good 
deal to us in these troublous times; and it is 


—to Keep Them Young | 


ECAUSE Nunn-Bush oxfords are 
fashioned to prevent gaping” at 
the ankle, they grow old gracefully. 

Hence, thousands of men who demand 
the utmost nicety in every detail of ap- 
parel, find in Nunn-Bush ankle-fashioned 
oxfords a two-fold economy. Their cost 
is moderate, despite their undeniable 
smart distinction; they may be worn 
much longer, for they retain their shape. 
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CAnkle-Fashioned 


NUNN-BUSH & WELDON SHOE Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


: | Nunn-Bush 


al 


A Lesson Not Learned 


“The Happy Daisy Boy’’ 


Different Daisy Models range in 
price from $1.00 to $5.00, and in 
size to suit the younger as well as 


the older boys. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 


in the Schoolroom 


A boy’s character is tied up very 
closely with his play habits. The boy 
who loves clean, manly, out-of-door 
sports is getting the best start toward 


A becoming a 
ge 


strong, coura- 
geous, _self-re- 
liant man. 


When your boy asks for 

an air rifle, remember he is 

asking for the best sort of educa- 

tion an American boy can have. 

The millions of American men who 

learned to shoot with a Daisy Air 

Rifle, received at the same time a 

training in character and manliness 

that has been invaluable to them in 

after life. You can hear many a suc- 

cessful man say, “I had a Daisy when 

I wasa boy.” Let your own boy have 
this same training. 


Daisy Manufacturing Company 
Plymouth, Michigan 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


es 
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Jonas Hanway, eighteenth century merchant and traveler, is popularly 
accredited with introducing the first umbrella in England. 


LN a é 
al 


Decidedly better than the clumsy, cumbersome “first” 
umbrella is the fashionable India of today; with the— 


India distinctive shape 
India wider spread 
India comfortable length 
India strong construction 
India windproof tips 
All these necessary features at the price of an 


“ordinary” umbrella—insist on the India— 
Manufactured by 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
and in Canada by THE BROPHEY UMBRELLA CO., Toronto 


dia Umbrella 


Guaranteed 


“The little umbrella with the big spread” 
Indias for men, women, children and for _ travelers 
Sip LE 24) 
“ Cenway [ast 
in brown calf 
and black calf 


mart Styles for Youn Men 


MEN who know where to go for the 
best hats in town; for the best hab- 
erdashery; for the best clothes — they 
are the men who know and wear 
stylish Ralston Shoes. 


Most styles $9.00, some a 
little more, some a little less. 


Catalog on request 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
960 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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pleasant to feel that we have the active backing 
of our Government representatives over there. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The order we have received amounts to ap- 
proximately $120,000. We feel that the serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce were a valuable aid in.securing in- 
formation concerning this project, especially in 
its early development. 

BRrAss CoMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Certainly the Department of Commerce 
will not sell your fountain pens for you or 
collect the bill. As Secretary Hoover re- 
marked the other day, “‘The manufacturer 
and the distributor must know their jobs.” 
But if you have ever been, even as a mere 
sight-seeing tourist, in a country whose 
language and customs you did not under- 
stand, you can appreciate that selling 
American goods abroad requires a special 
equipment. I always flattered myself that, 
at least, I spoke and understood the English 
language; but I once provoked an inter- 
national complication by insisting that a 
London cabby take me to the patent office. 
He stared at me in complete bewilderment 
as I repeated it, and I naturally lost pa- 
tience with a cab driver who did not know 
where one of the great departments of his 
government was located—until I remem- 
bered that in England the “‘a”’ in “‘patent”’ 
is long. When I pronounced it that way 
harmony and understanding were restored. 
Anybody merely traveling for pleasure in 
a country the language of which he has not 
pretty well mastered, meets obstacles of 
that sort. When it-comes to selling goods 
and collecting the bills, the obstacles im- 
plied in foreignness multiply. The laws are 
different, customs are different, the people 
are different. An experienced guide and 
interpreter is needed. 

At home and abroad, the Department of 
Commerce works for the expansion of 
American foreign trade. Now and then it 
meets obstacles at home more discouraging 
than those encountered abroad, because 
some American manufacturers do not take 
foreign trade seriously. Such interest as 
they have in it is of the most casual, in- 
cidental sort. To them, foreign trade—ex- 
cept in a period of depression at home—is 
only after-dinner candy. They will eat it if 
somebody happens to pass it, but if it isn’t 
passed they don’t mind. They have this 
great home market, which, as a matter of 
fact, is worth all foreign markets put to- 
gether. They cultivate the goose that lays 
the large golden egg and let somebody else 
bother about the pinfeathery goslings 
abroad. But that is not good national in- 
dustrial planning. 


Bad Business Manners 


In 1921, when the home market shrank, 
there was a quite lively interest in foreign 
markets. But with the return of prosperity 
here, that interest in some exceptional cases 
dwindled to nothing, and foreign orders were 
curtly refused on the ground that the plants 
were busy supplying the home market. Now 
suppose you step into a department store. 
The distinguished usher meets you with bows 
and smiles, inquires solicitously what you 
wish and conducts you to the proper depart- 
ment. But next month you go back to that 
same store. Then the usher meets you with 
a frown and says, ‘‘Get out! We’ve got all 
the customers now that we can wait on.” 
Foreign customers who had been solicited 
to buy American goods and later found 
their orders brusquely refused looked upon 
it in about that light. Sometimes they had 
discarded other imported goods in favor of 
the American article; sometimes they were 
middlemen who had spent a good deal of 
time and money introducing American 
goods. 

Obviously, to treat foreign trade in that 
free-and-easy manner amounts to bad na- 
tional policy. The home market is incom- 
parably the richer, but foreign trade is 
vitally important to sound national eco- 
nomics; nobody has any business to slap 
it in the face. The same thing occurred 
after the slump of 1907, when in some cases 
foreign markets were assiduously cultivated 
for a while and then given a kick. In cold 
fact, the nation very handsomely subsidizes 
a great many manufacturers by protective 
tariff. It has every right to ask respectful 
consideration of foreign trade at their hands 
on grounds of national economic policy. 

Such bad manners as I have here referred 
to are the exception; but unfortunately, 
in dealing with other peoples it is always 
the exception that is remembered. One 
bad-mannered Yankee abroad is made the 
type of all Yankees. So in foreign trade, 


‘one roughneck may discredit 


compatriots. Every American 
Beyer to some. extent on- 
Will. 


before the war but has now 
the other side of the ledger an: 
nation; and asa result of war} 
a big merchant marine. This 
whereas in 1913 we were paying { 
the world, on net balance, a ( 
tribute for interest on borrowe 
for ocean freights, nowadays th 
world, on net balance, pays us y 
ute for interest on borrowed 
we pay less freight to foreign g 
are much better able to ex 
abroad than we were before t| 
other nations are less able. 
Also, as a result of war, we ha 
the world’s leading exporter o 
the slump year.1921 our expo! 
in value, were but little over hal 
of the boom year preceding. Ne 
our exports in 1921 were 80 per cer 
in value than in 1913; but if 
twenty leading commercial 1 
whole, their exports in 1921 were 
cent greater than in 1913. 
hogged it. Imports of twenty 
tions were 2 per cent smaller in 
in 19138, but our imports were 4 
greater. 


This big change in relative foreign rz 
position, along with the shift from ‘b 
nation to creditor nation, puts a ney 
on national economics. ( 


finds that the shop has been exte v 
overhauled. Germany is out of thfi 
with not a paper mark to lend and ip 
shrunk to a poor fraction of prewar | 
France has no money to spare, al | 
exports, mainly of goods that do nceo 
pete with us, are only about a trd 
great as ours. English exports, ex! 
in money, are not far from what thi w 
in 1913; but a pound sterling exjes 
less goods now than it did then. |\os 
speaking, Uncle Sam is all over thile 
If that means new opportunities, |m 
also mean some new responsibilities _ 
War has put a new angle on on 
besides economics. I doubt that arbo 
not professionally engaged in polls 
journalism, took the Monroe Doctriry 
seriously in 1913. Theoretically, wi 
want Europe meddling with polital 
fairs in Central or South Americ 
that there was any actual dangeto 
through such meddling | { 
fetched proposition. Nowadays, iniev 
world history since August, 1914, »V 
decidedly do not want Europe co! 
and mandating and sphere-of-inflne 
on this side of the world. But sh 
the world must trade and borrovso! 
where. Latin America can’t equipi 
and railroads on pious Pan-Ameri(i ¢ 
tory. Its interests and understandiss 
sympathies are bound to run prett mi 
along the lines of its trading and bonwi 
The best cement for political codpe tio 
economic codperation. | 
For trade purposes, Latin Americmé 
practically all this hemisphere Ce 
of us. Its population—white, bliky 
and mixed—is nearly as large as th of 
United States. In foreign trade its sit 
is much like that of the United - te 
hundred years ago—that is, it exp! 
materials, imports manufactures ad 
velops on borrowed foreign capite * 
mally, we are in debt to it oe 


net balance, buying more goods |” 
than we sell to it. Probably this W 
condition for a good while to come f 
we are prosperous, we shall way 
quantities of Latin-American suga co 
hides, fibers, and so forth. Last @F 
imports from Latin America were 9” 
000, while our exports to that pal 
world were $558,000,000. 
But buying from anyboay 
vantage in selling to him. fe’ 
tea from the grocer who buys youtes 
unless there’s something the matt 
his tea. Nowhere is that simple 
more operative than in foreign 14 
our exports to Latin America shré 
$1,564,000,000 in 1920 to $558,06 
1922, which looks staggering. 
was a drunken year; and 
the shrunken year 1922 with 1914, ! 
ing is more hopeful. To take the hil 
(Continued on Page 80 
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The Super Store 


tight billion dollars is the public’s annual bill with 
_ America’s 40,000 department stores—not including 160,000 
ther stores handling dry goods and allied merchandise. 


the item for buttons alone is $26,534,000. 


{fequires a trained force of fullya million men and women, 
© an aggregate salary of $700,000,000 a year, to attend the 
ountless throngs that gather daily at the counters of these 
jagnificent stores. 


Graham Brothers Trucks are 
built complete with cabs and 
bodies for every line of business 


ine of the chief reasons for the amazing magnitude of the 
todern department store, aside from quality goods and 
durtesy to customers, is its recognition of the necessity for 
complete and dependable delivery service. 


i this service—as in 344 other lines of business—Graham 
tothers Trucks are a boon to proprietor and patron alike. be 
hey are attractive—and dependable. And both the Bp 
\itial cost and maintenance cost are far below the average. _ Tl 
_Toreover, they ride and steer like passenger cars, with 
te result that the driver invariably likes the truck — and 
ves it proper care. 


SFamouBanCo. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1Y Ton, $1325; f. 0. b. Detroit, or Evansville, Ind. 


‘'RAHAM BR OTHERS 
“ tee tonont —— Evansville 


AHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 


Dey es Bnew 1 Has aS Dee lees E=V—E-R...-¥...W..HAESCR.AE 
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"HE improved Sweeper- 

Vac cleans, better than 
ever, all types of rugs, thin 
or thick. 


Its exclusive two-in-one feature gives 
really powerful suction alone or in 
combination witha correctly speeded 
motor-driven brush. 


The Vac-Mop, an added feature, in- 
cluded only with the Sweepet-Vac, 
vacuum cleans itself as it mops by 
vacuum hardwood floors and lino- 
leum. 


A wonderful rug cleaner, plus the 
Vac-Mop and a most effective set of 
attachments, the Sweeper-Vac is the 
one vacuum cleaner to accomplish 
most housecleaning tasks, 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


164. Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


SI vacuum cleaner with VacMop 


ne ee SE 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 

Kindly send me, without obligation, descriptive 
literature of the SWEEPER-VAC and the VAC- 
MOP, and also the name of your nearest dealer. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

the number—not value—of commercial.au- 
tomobiles exported to Latin America in- 
creased 1343 per cent from 1914 to 1922; 
the number of passenger automobiles in- 
creased 499 per cent; the value of dyes and 
dyestuffs increased 8069 per cent; the lin- 
ear feet of motion-picture films increased 
1729 per cent; the number of incandescent 
electric lamps increased 90 per cent; the 
value of sugar-mill machinery increased 109 
per cent; the value of textile-mill machin- 
ery increased 2756 per cent. These com- 
parisons are for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914—all before the war—and the cal- 
endar year 1922. 

Please note those items, for they illus- 
trate sound national planning with regard 
to foreign trade. As any wheat grower or 
cotton grower will tell you, there isn’t, by 
and large, very much profit in selling raw 
materials to Europe. That is especially true 
now when Europe’s buying power is re- 
duced. Wealth is a product of brains ap- 
plied to natural resources—and not of 
muscle, as the cheerful socialists would 
have it; there is half again as much muscle 
in Russia as in the United States, and three 
times as much in China. The more of 
brains, or ability, and the less of raw ma- 
terials we export the better. Exporting 
iron ore is just selling part of our inheri- 
tance—a bit of the old homestead that 
came down from grandfather. There is 
that much less iron ore here. But export- 
ing a typewriter made of iron ore is selling 
ability, the more of which you use the more 
you have. 

Before the war Italy had a large export 
trade in men. They came here by hundreds 
of thousands and applied their raw labor 
under American direction to build, for ex- 
ample, a city water system. At the same 
time great sections of South Italy were in 
an economic state about the same as in the 
Middle Ages, and many villages depended 
upon a single well or spring for its scant 
water supply. The money. which the ex- 
ported men sent or carried home helped to 
keep Italy’s international balance sheet in 
trim; but fewer men and more automo- 
biles on the export side would surely have 
been far better for her national wealth. 
That as a rule there is more national profit 
in exporting the finished article than the 
raw material goes without saying. 


Brains in the Wage Scale 


The further an article is advanced from 
the raw state the more labor it absorbs, and 
our wage scale is much higher than that of 
any serious competitor in foreign trade. 
That is a handicap which we want not only 
to keep but to increase. Secretary Hoover, 
for one, is very decidedly of opinion that 
whatever handicap high wages may involve 
can readily be overcome by just putting in 
more brains. He illustrates the point by 
saying that at present we sell 75 per cent of 
all the automobiles that move in interna- 
tional trade while paying real wages— 
namely, wages measured by purchasing 
power—three times those of some of our 
competitors. The home market gives us an 
opportunity to develop volume production 
to its greatest efficiency, and with intelli- 
gent national industrial planning we needn’t 
bother about Germany’s or Italy’s or Ja- 
pan’s low wage scale. 

Half our imports are from the tropics, 
includingthe Latin-American tropics. There 
has been a great expansion, both positively 
and relatively, of such imports in the last 
ten years. That isa result of our industrial 
advance. To take the most striking case, 
imports of raw rubber are a by-product of 
the automotive business. No doubt it will 
be a long while before we sell to the tropics 
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anywhere near as much goods as we buy 
from them; but buying gives us an advan- 
tage in selling. Our ability to lend capital 
gives us an advantage. Not only, as a rule, 
does the contract for the rails and locomo- 
tives go to the market that takes the rail- 
road bonds but the private corporation 
buys where it can get credit. We now have 
our merchant ships, which, naturally, are 
working for American foreign trade. 

We have certain big and obvious advan- 
tages; but having an advantage and using 
it are, unfortunately, two different things. 
Along in the gloomy days of 1915 there was 
a discussion about the future of England. 
A New York banker who has long been a 
student of foreign affairs said, “If England 
comes out of this war bankrupt, in only a 
few years she will have regained her posi- 
tion in international trade and finance; for 
England has the experience, and everything 
else is secondary to that.”’ On that point I 
may mention that the war, or the peace, 
swept Germany bare of ocean vessels and 
loaded her .with liabilities that there was 
no prospect of meeting. Yet, in spite of 
enormous handicaps, Germany has been 
coming up hand over fist in the matter of 
merchant marine. She had the experi- 
ence—or, to use another term for the same 
thing, the ability. 


The Manufacturer’s Chance 


Experience is something that can be 
learned, and one nation can learn another’s. 
Applying experience and ability to foreign 
trade requires a special technic. It is a 
complex affair, and no mere generalizations 
will do much good. Every commodity and 
every country is a special problem. Here 
is a seventeen-page mimeographed pam- 
phlet, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, about the importa- 
tion of rubber goods into Belgium—just 
rubber goods and just Belgium. I should 
say, offhand, that it contained all the in- 
formation concerning the market for rubber 
goods in Belgium that anybody could rea- 
sonably ask for. But in fact there will be a 
manufacturer of some particular kind of 
rubber goods who wants more detailed and 
specific information, not only about his 
particular kind of rubber goods but about 
particular spots in Belgium. In short, in- 
telligent pursuit of foreign trade requires 
its own technical equipment. Having that 
equipment in the Department of Com- 
merce, there is no great mystery and no 
great difficulty about selling American 
manufactures abroad. As to a great many 
manufactures—probably as to manufac- 
tures in general— American big-volume pro- 
duction, with greater use of machinery and 
better organization, quite overcomes the 
theoretical handicap of a wage scale de- 
cidedly higher than that of our chief 
competitors. 

Time out of mind export trade has been 
regarded as a national interest, and as such 
has received more or less support from the 
Government. For a long while the Amer- 
ican Government did less to assist export 
trade—in the way of gathering informa- 
tion, acting as the exporter’s counsel in his 
contacts with foreign governments and 
generally looking out for trade opportuni- 
ties—than, say, Germany or England did. 
But I believe that under the present ad- 
ministration and practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that disadvantage no 
longer exists. 

Probably a good many more American 
manufacturers could find foreign markets 
by looking for them with reasonable dili- 
gence. Finally, it all comes back to that— 
the push of the individual manufacturer, 
taking advantage of such coédperative helps 
as are now open to him. 
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Retail price—in 
$27.50. Model 3: 
latest 1923 

hammerless | 
sy rate and dur 
{ the Stevens 5! 


| it. Stevens 
> splendid line 
y : rel guns. 
> 

e =. 
enduring: 
2 
low in pric¢ 
; : 
ACCURACY. Shotgun or rifle 
Stevens firearm is accurate. Whea 
Stevens barrel is bored or dril) 
the final reaming cuts away / 
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DWINDLING DISASTERS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


furnished equally crushing proof of the fee- 
bleness of expert economists in matters of 
business. This was Prof. Adolf Wagner, the 
coiner of “business idiots.’’? Three months 
before the industrial crash which over- 
whelmed victorious Germany after the war 
of 1870 Wagner was pitted on a lecture 
platform against a young Westphalian busi- 
ness man of whom no one then had heard. 
German business was booming. 

Expounding the fructifying $1,000,000,- 
000 indemnity exacted by Bismarck from 
France, Wagner proclaimed that the boom 
would last for five years. The unknown 
business man, who wads in coal, remarked 
deferentially that he saw signs of an indus- 
trial crisis, and that manufacturers should 
be on the lookout. Wagner hinted politely 
that the coal man knew nothing. 

“T know coal,’ said the coal man. 
“There'll be a slump.” 

Wagner went home and, nettled by oppo- 


| sition, wrote a pamphlet declaring that 


though business idiots might understand 
coal, they had not the expert knowledge 
qualifying them to understand broad issues. 
The coal man proved right. The crash 
came, and another expert economist proved 
that it cost Germany the whole $1,000,- 
000,000. Wagner’s theories are forgotten, 
but the business idiot survives in the person 
of Emil Kirdorf, who out of the ruin which 
the economic expert could not foresee 
created the Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
whichis Europe’s biggest industrial combine. 

Radical opposition between expert econ- 
omists and business idiots runs through all 
opinion as to postwar Europe’s prospects 
of recovery. One side makes prophecies, 
using as raw material certain very disputa- 
ble assumptions as to the significance of 
bad currency and bad state finance. These 
prophecies point to ruin. The other side 
makes no prophecies; it makes pig iron, 
steel, sulphuric acid, electromotors, cotton 
shirts and windowpanes, and by this re- 
storative activity falsifies the prophecies. 


Ruin Averted 


The progress made by the business idiots 
is mostly concealed; it must be dug out 
with labor from tedious, almost inaccessible 
reports. It is much less trouble to follow 
the daily advertised vicissitudes of a few 
prominent bad exchanges than to make 
elaborate comparisons of production and 
trade. Yet the fallacy of judging a nation’s 
real condition by its currency is exposed 
every month by national reports on busi- 


| ness. Countries like Czecho-Slovakia, with 
| improving currencies and fairly sound 


state finances, go through catastrophic 
crises of rising unemployment and falling 
output; countries whose ever-worse cur- 
rencies are taken to foreshadow economic 
dissolution enjoy continuous business 
booms, and every prediction that their 
general conditions will get worse in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of their money is 
falsified. When Europe reads that the 
German mark exchange has fallen to 200,- 
000 to the dollar it honestly expects a Ger- 
man collapse. It forgets that when the 
mark sank to eight to the dollar in 1919, 
when it touched 100 in January, 1920, 300 
in late 1921, 8000 in late 1922, the same 
collapse was believed to be imminent. Few 
remember that the mark at one cent was in 
its day quite as sensational as the mark at 
the two-thousandth part of a cent at the 
time this is written. The German economic 
experts themselves expected the collapse. 
The business idiots prevented it. Working 
with equal zeal and equal ingenuity when 
the mark was worth a cent and when it was 
worth one two-thousandth part of a cent, 
they imperturbably continued making pig 
iron, steel, sulphuric acid, electromotors, 
cotton shirts and windowpanes; they built 
ships and railroad cars, fused into cost- 
saving trusts, regained markets and spent 
money in the furtherance of industrial 
science. National ruin was averted. 

National ruin could not have come in any 
form other than the ruin of a majority of 
individual citizens; and the individual citi- 
zen did not intend to be ruined. No sooner 
did he feel the pinch of indigence than he 
set to work to restore his own individual 
prosperity, as indigent individuals do—if 
they are healthy—in all climes and times; 
and by the totality of individual achieve- 
ments of single citizens menaced with per- 
sonal ruin the specter of national ruin was 
put to flight. 


Currency in this recuperative movement 
played no réle worth mentioning. From 
practical experience the individual business 
man very quickly learned that money could 
go one way and production and trade an- 
other. The expert economists ought to 
have foreseen this, for it was no new phe- 
nomenon. The flight from the frane in the 
first years of the French revolution was 
quite as emphatic as the flight from the 
mark today, and with good reason. By 
1796 France had in circulation 46,000,- 
000,000 francs of assignats, and the value 
of every frane had fallen to one four- 
thousandth of its nominal gold value. In 
1923, when the German Reichsbank in one 
week increased its note circulation by 4,- 
000,000,000,000, and when the Reichsmark 
has sunk to one fifty-thousandth of its gold 
value, France’s flutter in frenzied currency 
seems tame; but it did not seem tame ac- 
cording to the standards of 1796. 


The Barry Lyndon Principle 


Then French currency and finance were 
a byword, and every expert economist knew 
that France would perish. Yet at the time 
money was worst the recovery of France 
from the economic exhaustion which set in 
with the Revolution was under way. While 
the assignats were still depreciating, busi- 
ness was improving. The French financial 
writer Delavigne even asserts that France 
at that time was rapidly increasing in 
wealth. 

“It was when we had no currency worth 
the name that we stored up a great part of 
the resources which later enabled us to with- 
stand the drain of the Napoleonic Wars.” 

This precedent might apply to Europe’s 
bad-money countries today. But it does 
not necessarily apply. The one way to de- 
cide whether it applies or not is to examine 
independently of currency the records of 
production, trade, transportation and other 
indicators of real economic conditions. The 
test of business is business. In France busi- 
ness recovered first, and the recovery made 
it possible to create a new sound currency. 
If Europe’s business is really recovering, its 
currency and state finances will probably 
be set in order in the same way. 

Business in Europe is improving. All 
European countries which were badly dam- 
aged by the war have more or less imper- 
fectly restored their production. Some of 
them have not yet completed the recupera- 
tion cycle, because with better business still 
goes worse and worse currency. That is 
the case with Germany. But other coun- 
tries have completed the whole cycle. They 
have not only restored their business but 
they have taken advantage of the growth 
of national wealth to restore their cur- 
rencies and finances. The whole recovery 
process took less than five years. The busi- 
ness idiot first did his work, and then along 
came the currency reformer and the state 
financier. This fact, that certain countries 
which suffered very badly from the war are 
already practically as well off as they were 
before the war, is habitually ignored by 
Europe itself. It is ignored because the 
countries which have most progressed are 
in themselves not important, and because 
in European opinion Germany, as the result 
of her dimensions and of her former domi- 
nant réle in economic developments, over- 
shadows all other countries. Probably as 
long as Germany also is not fully restored 
Europe will continue to talk of universalruin. 

The principle underlying the present par- 
tial restoration of Europe is not hard to 
find. The principle is that the countries 
which started their postwar existence under 
the worst conditions have on the whole gone 
most rapidly ahead, while countries which 
were not injured by the war at all have not 
gone ahead at all. They have rather gone 
back—apparently for the reason expounded 
by Thackeray’s amusing rogue Barry Lyn- 
don, that it is easier for a hungry man to 
attain prosperity than for a sated man to 
keep prosperity. 

Not only have the rich neutral countries 
low production and high unemployment 
but, sound as their exchanges are, they have 
mostly also money crises. Rich Norway 
has forty of her banks either in liquidation 
or held under state control for the purpose 
of reconstruction. Rich Denmark still stag- 
gers under the blow of the Landmands 
Bank failure with losses totaling 300,000,- 
000 crowns, which, on the basis of popu- 
lation, is around $3,000,000,000 in the 
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United States. Germany, Austria and Hun- 
gary, countries which did suffer from the 
war, but which kept their mechanism of 
production intact, have largely restored 
their business; but they are not-leaders in 
the restoration movement. In speed of re- 
covery it was the almost ruined republic of 
Finland and the still less favored new state- 
lets, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, which 
come first. Again, the explanation can be 
found only in the fact that an impover- 
ished nation is only a community of im- 
poverished individuals, and that the motive 
of self-preservation in face of imminent 
peril operates on individuals more power- 
fully than the mere. motive of increasing 
their comfort can operate on individuals in 
a tolerably prosperous state. 

Germany’s recent development shows 
that this is no theory, but is a statistically 
provable fact. A great many individual 
Germans were ruined by the currency de- 
preciation. Bondholders, mortgagees and 
other mere mark holders were plundered 
wholesale for the benefit of sharper or 
luckier individuals who got rid of their 
marks and mark securities and acquired in- 
stead real values, such as land, factories, 
wares and stable foreign currencies. Every 
German who in 1914 drew an income from 
bonds of 100,000 marks, worth then $25,- 
000, at present exchange [July] draws 
100,000 marks, worth about fifty cents. 
This was a transfer of real wealth from class 
to class, and not a loss of national wealth. 
Its effect, however, has been to increase the 
national wealth. 

The old mark holders and mark security 
holders, threatened with starvation, were 
forced wholesale into productive, wealth- 
creating work. Reports of the German in- 
dustrial inspectors therefore show that the 
number of German producers has increased 
rapidly. The number productively em- 
ployed—after making allowance for the 
reduction in the ranks of the ordinary unem- 
ployed—was, in 1920, 3 per cent more than 
in 1919, 8 per cent more in 1921 than in 
1920, and 11 per cent more in 1922 than in 
1921. The more rapid the currency depre- 
ciation, and the harder the pressure on the 
classes dependent on the currency, the 


| stronger became the compulsion to recreate 
| wealth. That explains the circumstance, 


long ago commented on by Mill and other 
economists, that, after war, restoration is 
so rapid that wholly ruined countries very 
soon again draw even with countries which 
enjoyed peace. It is the explanation why 
some of the little states which broke loose 
from Russia, and started their independent 
life in the worst of all possible conditions, 
have gone far faster ahead toward recupera- 
tion than countries which suffered little. 


Prosperity from Near-Ruin 


History has here completely defeated 
prophecy. Four years ago not one expert 
economist in Europe would admit that the 
statelets, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
could survive. Everything was against 
them. Before the war, as Russian prov- 
inces, they lived on the margin of exist- 
ence. During and after the war they were 
overrun by Russians, by Germans, by Bol- 
sheviks, finally by alien anti-Bolsheviks. 
Russia requisitioned their food and cattle 
and carried to Petrograd their machinery. 
Germany, on Russia’s heels, extracted even 
the brass screws from their doorbells. Bol- 
sheviks and anti-Bolsheviks consumed what 
little was left. Production was paralyzed 
by the disappearance of its mechanism. For 
export in exchange for necessaries there 
were no goods, and had there been goods 
there were no markets—the one market 
that counted before the war was the Rus- 
sian Hinterland. The statelets had no gov- 
ernments and no currencies. The first prime 
minister of Esthonia seriously considered 
making his country a British protectorate; 
if only the unlucky nation could get a little 
flour and a few plows for its derelict acres 
it was ready to agree to anything. 

Yet in four years all these troubles were 
overcome. Today all three countries have 
stable governments, tolerable administra- 
tion, social order, restored agriculture, re- 
viving industries. They export enough to 
pay for what they take from abroad, and 
have therefore ceased to be beggars and 
borrowers. Their budgets are balanced, 
and two of them have currencies which will 
probably be taken as models whenever the 
more important countries of Central Eu- 
rope feel themselves strong enough to em- 
bark on currency reform. 

_ The Baltic statelets went through pre- 
cisely the same sequence of troubles as still 
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in part afflict Central Europe. They began 
their recuperation in precisely the same 
way as Central Europe has begun hers—by 
restoring production—but they pushed the 
recuperation further by restoring their cur- 
rency and finances. The business idiots led. 
First came a rapid increase in agricultural 
and industrial output; next export recov- 
ered, with the result that currency depre- 
ciation slackened, and finally state finances 
improved. 

Between 1919 and 1922 Esthonia’s farm- 
products production increased 83 per cent, 
her forestry products 280 per cent, and the 
number of employed in her small industries 
nearly 200 per cent. The increase was ab- 
normally rapid because the volume of goods 
produced and the number of employed at 
first were abnormally low. Being able to 
produce, Esthonia was able to export. In 
1919 only one-eighth of her foreign pur- 
chases—more properly gifts or loans—were 
covered by export of goods produced at 
home. In 1921 it was considered a great 
triumph that Esthonia exported goods 
worth 2,286,000,000 marks, and so paid for 
nearly half her imports, of 4,811,000,000. 
In 1922 she paid for all her imports with 
exports, with the exception of a small sum, 
which was covered by exporting precious 
metals. 

In 1919 Latvia’s imports exceeded her 
exports eightfold. By 1921 her trade had 
recovered about as much as Esthonia’s. 
Against imports worth 70,000,000 gold 
francs she exported for 29,000,000. Last 
year she exported for 102,000,000 francs 
against imports of 107,000,000, and so prac- 
tically established a trade balance. 


Latvia’s Valorized Taxation 


Lithuania, an almost self-contained coun- 
try needing little raw materials for only the 
smallest industries, began better, but up to 
1921 she also could not pay her way. In 
1922 she exported more than she imported 
and even began to lay up a reserve of for- 
eign high-exchange money in order to 
strengthen the backing of the gold currency 
which she was able to establish at the end 
of the year. 

This is a remarkable achievement. It 
appears all the more remarkable if it is 
noted that in the first five months of 1923 
not one of the richer European countries— 
neither Great Britain, nor France, nor 
Belgium, nor Holland, nor Sweden, nor 
Switzerland—recorded an export surplus in 
any one month. But still more remarkable 
is the Baltic statelets’ restoration of their 
public finances. Esthonia started her in- 
dependent life without any finances at all. 
In 1918-19 only 7 per cent of her expendi- 
ture was covered by revenue. But 41 per 
cent was covered in 1920, and 73 per cent 
in 1921. Ninety per cent, said official op- 
timists, would be covered in 1922. But, in 
fact, before eleven months of the year were 
out there was a surplus of 400,000,000 
marks. 

Latvia’s finances seemed even more hope- 
less, because her paper ruble continued 
to depreciate long after Esthonia’s mark 
was practically stable. All countries with 
depreciating currencies have bad finances. 
Before paper money assessed in taxes 
reaches the tax collector’s hands it has 
shrunk in value. In March, 1922, Latvia 
made a bold attempt to meet this trouble 
by valorizing her taxation. She assessed it, 
that is, in fictitious gold francs which had 
then no existence, and compelled the tax- 
payer to increase his paper-ruble payments 
in proportion to the ruble’s depreciation in 
terms of gold. This measure has since been 
recommended for adoption by the German 
Economical Council. In Latvia the experi- 
ment proved a success. The real value of 
the taxation yield was kept up; and imme- 
diately afterwards Latvia ceased to balance 
her budget by printing inconvertible paper 
money. Last year the Latvian budget 
showed a surplus. Lithuania in the first 
half of 1923 also had a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure; and this, too, was 
achieved in connection with a radical cur- 
rency reform. : 

The restoration of the Baltic statelets’ 
currencies is the crown on their achieve- 
ments. Esthonia and Latvia began life with 
the Russian paper ruble, already rotten, 
and destined to circulate in quadrillions. 
Lithuania started with a mixed currency of 
Russian rubles and of German east marks 
and east rubles, guaranteed by Germany 
and therefore bound to fall in value to- 
gether with the German mark. Esthonia 
replaced the ruble with a mark of her own, 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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but this, too, was pure paper, and it depre- 
ciated at first. The revival of business saved 
it. The enormous increase in exports duly 
caused a demand for the Esthonian mark, 
and for two years past Esthonia’s currency 
has been practically stable in gold value. 
Three years ago one German mark was 
worth seven Esthonian marks. Today one 
Ksthonian mark is worth 800 German 
marks. Latvia replaced her Russian rubles 
with Latvian rubles, also pure paper, and 
also at first depreciating. But reviving busi- 
ness and the great increase of exports put 
her into possession of the gold and high- 
exchange foreign currencies necessary for 
stabilization. The Lettish gold frane, or lat, 
is today almost as stable as the dollar. 

The reform is not yet complete, because 
paper rubles of variable value still circulate 
side by side with the lats. But even the 
Lettish paper ruble counts as a high cur- 
rency in Berlin. Lithuania went for her 
new currency unit to the United States, and 
gave her lita the value of ten cents. At a 
time when the German paper mark circu- 
lates in trillions, Lithuania has the modest 
circulation of 48,500,000 litas, or under 
$5,000,000, and all this is fully secured. Pro- 
duction and export supplied the gold back- 
ing of $5,300,000 held by the new national 
bank. As long as business continues good— 
as long, that is, as goods in demand in inter- 
national markets are produced in sufficient 
quantity—the currencies of the three Baltic 
countries are almost as good as coined gold. 


Finland’s Recovery 


Business first, finance and currency after- 
wards is the sequence also in the recovery 
of Finland, the fourth Baltic state. Fin- 
land’s recovery is even more complete, but 
Finland had advantages. Before the war 
she was not a mere Russian province, but a 
semi-independent country with flourishing 
agriculture, highly developed industries, 
good education, social order and the tradi-_ 
tion of stable government. But Finland 
also emerged from the war ruined. For four 
years she delivered almost the whole prod- 
uct of her industries to Russia, getting in 
exchange paper rubles which the Bank of 
Finland was later obliged to write off as 
worthless. In the winter after the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, Finnish territory was ray- 
aged by the Russian Bolshevik garrison in 
league with native Reds. In 1918 Finland 
was starving. Russia, her former chief cus- 
tomer, neither bought from her nor sup- 
plied her with food, and to countries which 
could have supplied her she had nothing to 
export. She was among the worst-off coun- 
tries of Europe; and she was indeed classed 
with the very worst by the fact that she 
could not feed herself. 

Finland’s history immediately after the 
war is a history of budget deficits, increas- 
ing inflation, rapidly rising prices, reduced 
production, inability’ to pay her Way, ex- 
pressed in vast import surpluses, with the 
inevitable result of a rapidly falling ex- 
change. Between 1913 and 1921 the Bank 
of Finland’s note circulation rose from 118,- 
000,000 to nearly 1,400,000,000 marks; up 
to 1920, prices rose thirteenfold; in 1919 
industrial output was only one-third of that 
of 1913, and in the same year only one-third 
of imports were paid for with exports. In 
1913 the Finnish mark was worth nineteen 
cents, in 1921 it fell to one cent, and in Ber- 
lin, where it now quotes around 6000 Ger- 
man marks, it quoted under one mark. All 
the supposed phenomena of impending ruin 
were visible. Today none are visible. Fin- 
land has budget surpluses, stable currency 
circulation and prices, rapidly increasing 
production, a favorable trade balance, and 
a currency which after doubling its gold 
value since September, 1921, does not vary 
more than 1 per cent in a month. Having 
started so badly, Finland is one of the two 
countries which have begun to pay back 
their borrowed dollars to the United States. 

Finland’s recovery began in the same 
way as that of the three newer Baltic coun- 
tries, and in the way in which the so far im- 
perfect recovery of Germany, Austria and 
Poland began. Business progressed _ first 
and made the reform of finances and the 
stabilization of currency possible. In fact, 
Finland’s exchange did not begin to rise 
until two years after production began to 
revive. Currency, that is, was still going 
down when business was going up. Already 
in 1920 Finland’s output of industrial and 
agricultural products was 47 per cent higher 
than in 1919, in 1921 it was 32 per cent 
higher than in 1920, and in 1922 it was 36 


Finland had 200,000 unemployed; in June, 
1923, she had 800. 

The same imperative behest of self- 
preservation which compelled Finland to 
resume the production of goods compelled 
her to find new markets to replace Russia. 
For her wood, pulp and paper she gained 
England and other West European coun- 
tries; and her low exchange enabled her to 
drive Sweden from these markets, with re- 
sult that high-exchange Sweden stagnated 
until 1922, when she found a substitute 
market in the United States. The table of 
Finland’s foreign trade in the last four years 
shows the speed with which a vigorous na- 
tion, forced by the starvation threat into 
action and ingenuity, recovers from the im- 
poverishment of war: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
[In Millions of Marks] 
ISTON RIOR, OME 28, 2,505 873 
1920: SUR Os) Ses0O, Was 1 3,620 2,906 
19218 24 Rite SES 3 3,583 3,389 
192200 RT OF Besant : 3,953 4,461 


Finland’s trade position in 1922 was far 
better than in 1912 or 1913, because before 
the war she had chronic negative trade 
balances, repaired by money received from 
immigrants in America and from Russian 
travelers. It was this trade improvement, 
made possible in turn by improving produc- 
tion, which produced the stabilization of 
Finland’s currency and simultaneously the 
repair of her badly shattered finances. In 
1919 the Finnish budget showed a deficit of 
500,000,000 marks, and in 1920 of 300,000,- 
000. But in 1921 there was a surplus of 
200,000,000, in 1922 of 400,000,000. Fin- 
land’s debt is slowly being paid off, and at 
present exchange does not exceed $50,000,- 
000. The ruin took five years to accomplish. 
The recovery was complete by mid-1922, 
only three years after it began. No better 
illustration exists of the fact that the coun- 
tries suffering worst from wars and disasters 
may in a very short time be no worse off 
than if they had not suffered at all. 

Not politicians and economists, whose 
material position is in most cases independ- 
ent of business conditions, but farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants, salesmen, clerks 
and manual workers, for all of whom bad 
business means worse living, began Eu- 
rope’s restoration, and in the four countries 
dealt with carried it more or less fully 
through. 

It was the same classes of active men who 
saved Central Europe from a crash in 1919— 
20, and who, while politicians muddled and 
economists theorized, brought back a very 
considerable part of the lost prewar pros- 
perity. This relative valuation of business 
and theory is not always well understood 
in Europe, for the good reason that the 
very fact of recuperation is not admitted. 
Europe still keeps its eye only on the 
exchanges; the most important Central Eu- 
ropean countries have low or declining ex- 
changes; and therefore ruin is assumed. 
Were a Czecho-Slovak business man asked 
about this, he would be surprised. He 
would answer, “Our Czech crown appreci- 
ated about 100 per cent in 1922, but our 
unemployed in 1922 increased from 110,000 
to 500,000, and whereas we had 67 bank- 
ruptcies in December, 1921, we had 532 in 
December, 1922.” 


Al Question of Backbone 


In all countries with depreciating cur- 
rencies the business man swears at the in- 
stability which, he says, deranges trade, but 
he turns the depreciation to advantage by 
paying off his gold bonds in paper, by pay- 
ing all current creditors in money which 
every day represents a smaller burden on 
himself, and by paying taxes which every 
day represent a smaller real revenue to the 
state and a corresponding saving to indus- 
try. Apart from that, the business man 
reasons loosely that if his nation is ener- 
getic and skillful, temporary bad money 
will no more harm it than permanent good 
money will benefit a lazy, unenterprising 
nation. Germans long ago put this truth in 
a punning dialect couplet, for understand- 
ing of which must be noted that “mark” 
means not only the national currency unit 
but also physical backbone: 


Steht unse Mark in Kurs ok schlecht, 
Dat Mark in unse Volk ist echt? 


which, meaning, 


What matters that our cash goes wrong, 
If only our backbone is strong ? 


is printed by the municipality of Halle on 
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CEDAR CHEST 
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For Cleanline Ss and 
SURE PROTECTION 


-Uill summer comes again 


Here is convenient storage. 
A fragrant LANE Red 
Cedar Chest will keep your 
summer fineries safe—away from 
the wear and tear of much-used 
closets and the dust and damp- 
ness of coming months. And 
whether you store them for a 
season or for years, always they 
will be clean and fresh. 


LANE Cedar Chests are 
moth-proof, dust-proof, damp- 
proof. All panels are dove- 
tailed, corners interlocked. The 
LANE is built to last for 
generations, to adorn the home, 
to protect your furs, woolens, 
daintier things. Each is as artis- 
tic as a jewel box, sturdier 
than a trunk—a useful piece of 
furniture for every home. 

See the variety of plain and period 
styles, some with mahogany or walnut 
finish, made in convenient sizes and priced 
for every purse. Because no other chest 
has such unusual features, make certain the 
name, LANE, is burned inside the lid 
of the one you buy. Write to us for 
near-by dealer’s name if your furniture 
or department store cannot supply you 


with the genuine LANE. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 
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Beauiifully ide 
lo nT ee 
weariness 


VERY detail of this beau- 

tiful Tappan Range plays 
a real part in making good 
cooking easy and in abolishing 
“kitchen weariness.” 


The height of the cooking top 
and the oven saves the stooping 
that results in baking-day back- 
aches. Food in the oven is au- 
tomatically watched over by the 
Wilco-Tappan Heat Regulator. 
Cleaning the Tappan is a few- 
minutes’ job only. Rounded 
corners throughout, sanitary 
porcelain-enamel finish, cast- 
iron oven bottom, easily re- 
moved and washed under the 
faucet—the whole range is easi- 
ly kept like new for a lifetime. 


In the Tappan complete line 
there’s a style and price that 
will please you. Write for the 
Tappan cook book and the 
name of your Tappan dealer. 


Dealers: The Tappan franchise in 
your community offers some unusual 
opportunities. 
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value about one-thousandth of an American 
cent. This optimism is justified by the 
rapid improvement in German production 
since the war. 

Naturally, in German controversy every- 
thing is represented as getting worse. The 
controversies are mostly directed by one 
class against another, and each class, if it is 
to get the thirsted-for doles or tax exemp- 
tions, must succeed in proving its ruin. But 
when truth accidentally coincides with con- 
troversial exigencies Germans honestly 
blurt out even favorable truth. Bernhard 
Dernburg, banker and ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary, lately declared that Germany’s pro- 
duction had fallen 50 per cent since 1913. 
Ex-Minister of Industry Robert Schmidt 
had repeatedly said much the same thing. 
But Dernburg this time made his statement 
in order to prove that higher wages could 
not be paid; and as Schmidt, a Socialist, 
wanted to prove that they could be paid he 
denounced the Dernburg estimate as ab- 
surd. And to the Reichstag he ran off a 
whole list of industries in which production 
has rapidly risen, and of a few industries in 
which it is even higher than before the war. 

In fact, the recovery of German produc- 
tion has been extraordinarily rapid, and in 
most branches also remarkably steady. In 
some branches it is still materially below 
that of 1913, but in all it is far above 1919 
and 1920. Sometimes the loss since 1913 is 
compensated for by gains in allied branches, 
sometimes by creations of entirely new,in- 
dustries. Thus coal output in the republic’s 
present area is 15 per cent less than in 1918, 
but the lignite output is 57 per cent greater. 
Against the fall-off in some metal branches 
there is a big aluminum industry which is 
almost entirely new. The production of in- 
dustrial chemicals has declined 22 per cent 
since 1913, but against the loss is a present 
annual production of 340,000 tons of pure 
niter, of which nobody dreamed in 1913. The 
older staple industries recover year by year. 

Worst hit of all was iron. Before the war 
Germany’s greatest smelting was done in 
Lorraine, whither she transported Ruhr 
coal; and Lorraine is lost. In 1919 Ger- 
many produced only 5,650,000 tons of pig 
iron, against 19,300,000 tons in 1913. But 
in 1921 she produced 7,000,000 tons, and 
8,700,000 tons in 1922. In 1919 Germany 
produced only 812,000 tons of potash, 
against 1,110,000 tons in 1913. But in 1921 
she produced 921,000 tons, and 2,050,000 
tons in 1922. In the business year 1914-15 
Germany produced 2,600,000 tons of raw 
sugar, and in 1919-20 only 701,000 tons. 
But in 1922-23 her production had recov- 
ered to 1,482,000 tons. Judged by her raw 
rubber imports Germany produces more 
rubber goods than before the war. In 1922 
she imported 33,430 tons, against 28,400 
tons in 1913. In 1921 Germany’s pottery 
production was only 55 per cent of that of 
1913; in 1922 it was 82 per cent. The out- 
put of textiles, machines and glass is smaller 
than in 1913, but it is between 50 and 200 
per cent bigger than in 1919. 


Germany’s Business Advance 


German transportation and shipping fig- 
ures entirely agree with her production 
figures. Goods if produced must be carried. 
The figures show the same rapid decline 
and the same rapid recovery. In 1919 rail- 
roads carried only 287,000,000 tons, against 
480,000,000 tons in the same area in 1913. 
But in 1922 goods transported recovered to 
391,000,000 tons. The use of motor trucks 
for transportation never declined, and in 
1922 was 350 per cent higher than in 1913. 
In 1919 German shipyards turned out only 
151,900 tons of new ships; in 1922 they 
built 742,100 tons. In 1919 Germany’s 
commercial navy totaled only 419,000 tons, 
against 5,135,000 tons in 1913; by Decem- 
ber, 1922, it had recovered to 2,176,000 
tons. Shipping in German ports has not 
only fully recovered; it actually beats the 
best prewar records. In the first five months 
of 1923 Hamburg’s shipping in both direc- 
tions was 12,462,000 tons, against 11,561,- 
000 tons in the same months of 1913. 
Bremen, the other'great port, is even farther 
ahead of its best prewar record. 

These figures leave no doubt. Germany 
may be much poorer than before the war, 
but she is not at present getting poorer. 


EVENING POST 


She is restoring her business, and is thereby 
moving towards the point at which, follow- 
ing universal precedent, she will be able 
also to restore her finances and her cur- 
rency. At present, apart from reparations, 
the only obstacle to currency reform is the 
import surplus, which would depress the 
mark’s exchange even if all international 
questions were settled. But this import 
surplus—which is about $500,000,000 a 
year—is, in proportion to population, a trifle 
compared with the import surplus which 
Finland got rid of in three years by increas- 
ing her exports in measure as the production 
of exportable goods increased. Germany’s 
prospects are therefore anything but black. 

The prospects of Austria and Poland, the 
other countries usually held up as examples 
of Europe’s ruin, are no worse. In both 
countries while currency was_ falling 
production was rising. Between January, 
1920, and January, 1922, Austria’s crown 
exchange fell to the one six-hundredth of its 
already very low value. But during the 
three years Austrian business improved. 
In 1922 Austria’s iron output was 223 per 
cent more than in 1920, her production of 
coal 22 per cent more, and her production 
of textiles, machines and locomotives 119 
per cent more. Compared with 1919, for 
which there are no exact figures, industrial 
production increased about 250 per cent. 
In eighteen months of 1922-23 Poland’s 
mark exchange fell to one-fiftieth of its al- 
ready low value. But Poland’s coal output 
increased, and now exceeds that of before 
the war. In three years her iron production 
increased 137 per cent, and her production 
of cotton goods 400 per cent. In 1921-22 
her sugar output was 151,000 tons, in 1922- 
23 it was 268,000 tons. 


Past the Real Crisis 


Asin Germany so in Austria and Poland, 


everyone talks only of the exchanges. But. 


no business man allows the exchanges to 
hamper business. ‘‘The falling exchange,” 
says Poland’s Finance Minister, Grabski, 
lately resigned, ‘‘did to some extent derange 
trade, and it transformed enormous un- 
earned values from one citizen’s pocket to 
another. But it could not check the im- 
provement of business, because this im- 
provement was a necessary reaction against 
the economic stagnation and anarchy in 
which Poland found herself on achieving 
her independence, and because the pressing 
need of individual citizens supplied an im- 
perative impetus to work.”’ 

Grabski’s view, though the view of a poli- 
tician and economist, puts the plain truth 
as to the relation of business to currency in 
Central and East Europe, and as to the real 
source of the recuperative process which, 
despite the expert economists, is now well 
under way. His words apply also to Soviet 
Russia, for though Russia’s currency un- 
interruptedly descends, her production 
increases wherever the’ Communist strait- 
waistcoat has been taken off, and wherever 
the individual Russian is free to engage in 
private enterprise. The turning point of 
the European crisis, which consisted not in 
badness of money but in poverty of goods, 
was really reached two or three years ago, 
when the business idiots proved that they 
could still plow, manufacture, organize and 
adapt themselves to postwar conditions. 
This was the real crisis. The unreal, sup- 
posedly symptomatic crisis, which consisted 


in bad money and bad state finance, has not | 


yet been everywhere overcome, but as it 
has been overcome in the countries which 
first restored their business, it will probably 
be overcome also in those other countries 
in which the restoration of business is pro- 
ceeding but is not yet complete. 

Europe’s impoverishment through the 
war is still a fact, but it matters very little 
that Europe is poorer than in 1913 if it is 
certain that she is richer than in 1919 or 
1920. As wealth ultimately lies in the pro- 
duction of goods, and as production has 
risen, it seems certain that Europe is richer 
than in either of these last two years. No 
one can see why this reconstructive process 
should not continue until recovery is com- 
plete, until the expert economists admit it, 
and the poor, toiling, blind and egoistic but 
always creative business idiot is proved to 
have been right. 
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Enjoy the Byways: 
well as the Highwy 


Che: greatest of all scenic} 
joyment comes to the motes 
who can negotiate the rough, une. 
quented byways with the cs 
comfort Hartford Shock Absorlr: 
can give. . i; 

Hartfords are wonderful! T2 
smother jolts and jars, no mae 
how hard or fast they come. il 
ways ‘‘set”’ for action, the cor'o 
they exercise over your spriny i 
instant, positive, constant. \ 
straps; no slack; no jerk! Getly 
gradually, they slow up the cn 
pression as well as the reboid 
And Hartfords will outlast their 


Get your dealer to putonas'0 
Hartfords. Note the differenc’ I 
possible, ride in a car equipped It! 
any other shock absorbing dece 
You'll never, never give up 
Hartfords. That’s why wea 
say — Satisfaction-or-money-bar. 


For Fords, Too 


There’s a genuine Hartford for Fils- 
offering a new conception in riding c 
to their owners. Let Hartfords stop 10 
muscle-tiring, car-wrecking jolts; mini 
that nerve-racking vibration. Harré 
make steering easier, too; driving Me 
Wheel traction is better; gasoline i 
greater. Clamp-on fittings—no ho! * 
drill. Attach them yourself, if you rs 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, INC 
West Side Avenue and Carbon Pla ; 
Jersey City, N. J. } 


complete with attacé’ 
tings. m 
Fords, $25 set 
Prices iB 
Dealers everywhere! 
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Personal service is something that can’t 
be trademarked, nor can its qualities be 
graded as precisely as commodities are 
graded. 

But the quality of personal service can 
be specified, a standard for it can be set 
up, and your satisfaction in buying it 
can be guaranteed. | 

_ The Statler-operated hotels do all 
those things. 

_ The service of employees to guests in 
these hotels is defined as to quality by 


these simple instructions which govern 
‘everybody who gives service: 


Instructions to Employees: 


1. You must, in every transaction with a 
guest or with a fellow-employee, practise the 
golden rule, and treat him as you would like to 
be treated if your positions were reversed. 


__ 2. You must, in every case, either fully satisfy 
‘the guest whom yov are serving—or, if you 
cannot do so, even when you have gone to the 
limit of your authority, you must refer the case 
/immediately to your superior. 


3. You must follow the spirit as well as the 
| letter of your detailed instructions, as contained 


1OTELS STATLER 


JFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
tchs. Niagara Square. The old 
/tel Statler (at Washington 
Swan) is now called Hotel 
lo; and the old Iroquois 
itel is closed, not to re-open. 
EVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
0 baths. Euclid, at E. 12th. 
"TROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
chs. Grand Circus Park. 
- LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
chs. Ninth and Washington. 
-PSTON: : Now preparing to 
}!d at Columbus Ave., Provi- 
jace and Arlington Sts. 
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STATLER 


HOTELS 


This is the NEW Hotel 
Statler at Buffalo, on Ni- 
agara Square. 
hotel which it displaces is 
now known as Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old 
Hotel Iroquois is closed, 
not to re-open. 


The old 


This is Hotel Pennsylvania 
(Statler-operated) 

Opposite Pennsylvania 
Terminal in New York. 


These Hotels You Get Statler Service 


in the Statler Service Codes and your other 
printed instructions. 


So, with the duties and responsibilities 
of employees defined as well and as plainly 
as they are in this organization, this 
company is undertaking to go a step 
further than it—or any hotel—has here- 
tofore gone, and publish here and else- 
where this formal 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will handle all trans- 
actions with our guests (and with each other) in the 
spirit of the golden rule—of treating the guests as the 
employee would like to be treated if their positions were 
reversed. We guarantee that every employee will go to 
the limit of his authority to satisfy the guest whom he 
is serving; and that if he can’t satisfy him he will im- 
mediately take him to his superior. 


From this time on, therefore, if you have cause for 
complaint in any of our houses, and if the management 
of that house fails to give you the satisfaction which 
this guarantee promises, the transaction should then 
become a personal matter between you and me. You will 
confer a favor upon us if you will write to me a state 
ment of the case,and depend upon me to make good my 
promise. I can’t personally check all the work of 6,000 
employees, and there is no need that I should do so; 
but when our promises aren't kept, I want to know it. 


My permanent address is Ex- 
ecutive Offices, Hotels Statler XY, 
Co., Inc., Buffalo. J JOD LOAN 


STATLER 


and Statler~operated 


HOTELS 


The rate per day (for one and for two-people) of every Statler room is posted permanently, in that room, printed in plain figures. 
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Hotel Statler 
CLEVELAND 


Hotel Statler 
DETROIT 


Hotel Sratlee 
SPALEOUIS 


Hotel Statler 
BOSTON 


(to be under construction 
soon 


Pennsylvania 
New ‘York 


The largest hotel in the world 
—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 33d 
Streets, directly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railway Termi- 
nal. A Statler-operated hotel, 
with all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers,and 
with the same policies of cour- 
teous, intelligent and helpful 
service by all employees. 
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Build a 
BE teas 
HOME 


or less money 


Home 
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This great 440-page Master 
Book helps you avoid costly 
home-building blunders 


Successful home building is no longer re- 
stricted toa favored few. “ Building With Assur- 
ance” brings home building out from the realm 
of mystery. It is literally filled with ideas that 
help you reduce waste, cut costs, save time, elim- 
inate experimenting, avoid mistakes and save 
money. It has been prepared for home builders 


such as you, after years of experience. There is | 


no other home-building book to compare with it. 


phen is eost oli 
-moga 
‘*Building With Assurance’’ contains page 


after page of beautiful homes 


No matter what type or price of home you have in 
mind, you will find homes in ‘‘ Building With Assur- 
ance'’—Second Edition—that will interest you. There 
are homes costing $3,000 to $50,000. There are West- 
ern, French, Spanish, Modern and other bungalows; 
Southern, Dutch, Modern and other Colonial designs; 
Georgian, Victorian, Tudor, American and _ other 
houses. All are shown in beautiful colors, with floor 
plans. There is the help of authorities on arranging 
living-room, dining-room, bedrooms, hall, etc. Also 
on interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heat- 
ing, plumbing, landscaping, etc. Whether selecting 
a home site, choosing materials or trying to avoid 
dreaded ‘‘extras,”’ the book gives you practical ideas 
and methods that guide you right, and save money. 


‘‘Greatest of home-building books’’ 


Home builders who have examined 
They say, 


say readers. 
the book are enthusiastic in their praise. 
for example: 

“* Building With Assurance’ is a gem” 

“It is truly an achievement”’ 

“*Contains ideas that cannot be bought” 

“A real encyclopedia on building" 

“Tt is intensely interesting"’ 

“*Means better, prettier homes”’ 

“Would not part with it for $50"" 

Over 15,000 architects, contractors and dealers en- 

dorse and use it for daily reference. It gives you 
inside facts that you need to build successfully. 


Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


* Building With Assurance ’’—Second Edition—is not for 
general distribution. It is for earnest home lovers. Our 
prospectus tells all about it—shows beautiful homes with 
floor plans, reproduces actual pages, letters from readers, etc. 
The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Address nearest office, Dept. N-9 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


r 
| Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me at once 
| copy.of your beautiful prospectus, which describes “ Building 
| With Assurance” —Second Edition 

| 

| 


Name— 


Address. 


State—— a 


Town 


tLe 


Business. a oe = — Se 


| he ever git elected?”’ 
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eee or sellin’ oil stock, you’re bound t’ 
all. 

Ever’ day some feller with a host 0’ 
friends tears out, leavin’ th’ community 
bankrupt. We don’t mean t’ say that ever’ 
feller that’s got personal magnetism is a 
defaulter or a home wrecker, but all th’ 
slickers have personal magnetism. Fer 


| personal magnetism kin be abused th’ same 


as synthetic gin, an’ besides th’ opportuni- 
ties an’ temptations are all th’ greater where 
one has personal magnetism. Magnetism 
means social success as well as financial 
success. 

We’veall seen big, strappin’, good-lookin’ 


| fellers, with little ugly wives, an’ we’ve 


said, ‘‘What does that feller see in her?”’ 
You can’t see personal magnetism. We’ve 
all seen governors an’ mayors an’ senators, 
an’ said t’ ourselves, ‘‘ My goodness, how’d 
Magnetism! It’s 
great stuff. You don’t really have t’ have 
your teeth plugged, or your neck shaved, if 
you’ve got that whatever-it-is called mag- 
netism. It’s far better’n belongin’ t’ any 
union. Of course, if you’re well fixed, 
magnetism would only be an extry added 
feature, but if you’re jest startin’ out in 
life, jest beginnin’ t’ live, with a car half 
paid fer, magnetism’s your friend. 

What a pity it is that so many of us jest 
flatly refuse t’ become acquainted with our 
own great powers, but prefer t’ struggle 
along skimpin’ an’ savin’ an’ takin’ corre- 
spondence courses an’ farmin’ an’ tryin’ 
this an’ that, when we might cultivate 
personal magnetism an’ reach th’ top with- 
out detours, dust or tunnels. 

—Abe Martin. 


The Revolving Door 


HIS is the horrible tale of Paul 
MacGregor James D. Cuthbert Hall, 
Who left his home one winter’s day 
To go to work, and on his way 
In manner that was strange and weird 
Mysteriously disappeared. 
He left no clew, he left no trace, 
He seemed to vanish into space. 
Now listen to the fate of Paul 
MacGregor James D, Cuthbert Hall. 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
New Yorker (to Visiting Englishman): Another Old Landmark Yields to the March 


of Progress. 


IS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


He worked, did James, as shipping clerk 
For Parkinson, McBaine & Burke, 
Who in their store on North Broadway 
Sold dry goods in a retail way. 

And at the entrance to their store 

There was a large revolving door 
Through which passed all who went to work | 
For Parkinson, McBaine & Burke. 


Upon this day, accursed of fate, 
MacGregor James, arriving late, 
Dashed headlong madly toward the store, 
And plunged in through the spinning door. 
Around about it twirled and whirled 
And Paul was twisted, curled and hurled 
And mashed, and crashed, and dashed and 
bashed, 

As round and round it spun and flashed. 
At times it nearly stopped, and then 
Ti straightway started up again. 

“7 fear that I’ll be late to work, 
And Parkinson, McBaine & Burke 
Will be distressed and grieved,”’ thought Paul 
MacGregor James D. Cuthbert Hall. 


He raised his voice in frantic cry, 

And tried to hail the passers-by. 

He tried in vain to call a cop, 

But still the door refused to stop. 

And so he spins and whirls about, 

And struggles madly to get out, 

While friends, heartbroken, search for Paul 

MacGregor James D. Cuthbert Hall. 
—Newman Levy. 


Palliation 


E TOLD me a lie 
And he was unjust; 
He deserted his love, 
He was false to his trust. 


He accepted a bribe, 

He cheated at cards; 
He forged a check 

And he threw his pards. 


He went back on a pal, 
He befriended a crook ; 
But he did return 
A borrowed book. 
—Carolyn Wells. 
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Free Book 


Containing complete fy 
story of the origin PB, 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 

ment—the (y 


This book tells you when to use % 
Saxophone—singly, in quar- 
tettes, in sextettes, or in regular 


That Building Was Put Up Nearly Two Weeks Ago 


band; how to play from cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things q 
you would like to know. ss S\ 
The Buescher Saxophone is the “Wd 
easiest of all wind instruments to play. § 
With the aid of the first three lessons, 
which are sent free (upon request) 
each new Saxophone, the scale can be 
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a dredging contractor—needs men. The 
fact somehow gets abroad, and on the mor- 
row when he arrives at his place of business 
on the water front, there they are—queues 
a mile long, thousands of applicants, men of 
all origins and types and occupations. The 
concern, as it happens, has a reputation for 
good wages and generous treatment. Here 
are folk of every conceivable race, color 
and previous condition of servitude—vo- 
ciferous, gesticulating Italians; pasty-faced 
Poles; wiry, undersized Croats; lumber- 
ing, soggy Teutons; swarthy, round-eyed 
Greeks; a handful of lank, desiccated Eng- 
lishmen, with white hands and craning 
necks; some tallow-headed Scandinavians; 
Slavs of all varieties and Jews of all nation- 
alities; and many, many more. 

There is a considerable wait, and then 
the employment superintendent emerges 
from the door and starts operations. He 
takes in the layout with a comprehensive, 
critical glance. The eyes of the throng fol- 
low him around anxiously as he sets to pick- 
ing and choosing. This he is, of course, 
bound to do. To begin with, the firm has 
not, perhaps, enough jobs for this whole 
invasion. Besides, it takes no expert to see 
that not more than half the men are 
physically fit or trained for the work. What 
is somewhat surprising, however, is the 
process of selection. 

Our superintendent takes the Britishers 
without any further ado. A disinterested 
outsider would declare that astrange choice. 
They do not look the least bit like dredgers. 
Equally unceremoniously, he dismisses the 
Hellenes. He engages the blond Swedes, 
though a child could tell him they are peas- 
ants experienced in dairying who never 
looked on a dredge in their lives before. The 
Germans, too, he signs up, in spite of their 
honest confession that they were brought 
up to be—shall we say?—lens grinders and 
soldiers. But he hardly listens to what they 
tell him; what they did before does not 
interest him. He goes on sorting; passes up 
the Russians with a significant wink, waves 
some other Slavs out of the line, along with 
most of the Italians. Two or three groups 
he holds over for further inspection. 

A curious performance. Just what is he 
up to? Try as you will, there seems no way 
of getting onto his system—not yet. He 
presumably wants dredgers. Yet here he 
goes and turns away willing hands without 
so much as inquiring what they are good for, 
and stocks up on a lot of men who may be 
nice enough fellows, but half of whom avow- 
edly do not qualify for the job. Oh, well, 
wait. He has only just got started. What 
you have been witnessing is a mere curtain 
raiser. The real fun is yet to come. 


Willing Workers 


It comes thick and fast when he gets 
around to examining the doubtful cases. 
Such questions as he plies them with! 

He starts in with the Finns—a strapping, 
good-looking lot who might be taken for 
Scandinavians, yet somehow different. 
Clearly that is why they were held over. 

“We are experienced men, every one of 
us,” timidly volunteers their spokesman. 


“We have operated dredges in the Gulf of ' 


Bothnia. Some of us were employed as 
longshoremen on the Baltic.’? They look 
the part, too, the horny-handed giants. 

“H’m—oh, yes,” absently muses the 
company’s representative. ‘I have been 
thinking—ah—er—just what made you 
come to us? Yes, that’s it—just what 
made you?” 

The men look puzzled. 

“Why, sir, we want to work.” 

“Oh, work! Of course! We have quite 
all the laborers we need. That is to say, we 
haven’t at all the right sort.” 

Pause. 

“Look here,”’ he resumes, “did you say 
you were Finns? Umph! Just wait a min- 
ute till I refer to my ethnographical chart. 
Odd, I don’t seem to locate you. No trace 
of Finns among the Nordic races. I take it 
you belong to the Mediterranean strain. 
Not so desirable, that. Dear me, it’s worse 
than I suspected. You are not even Indo- 
Europeans. Ah, there we are! Grouped 
with the Lapps and the Magyars under the 
head of Turanians.” 

There is a murmur of uneasiness among 
the applicants, They are quite bewildered 
now. 

“We are plain men,” ventures the one 
who spoke before; “we have lived in 


Finland all our lives. We thought it was in 
Europe. But you know best, sir. And if you 
say it’s in Turania, it must be so. But let 
me assure you, sir, we are good, honest 
workers.” 

_ At this the superintendent makes an 
Impatient gesture. 

“Workers!’”’ he shouts. “That is all 
very well. But work is not everything in 
this world. There are ideals, aspirations, 
traditions, destiny. For instance, now, 
what is your attitude toward progress? Do 
you agree with Bakunin and the Marxians? 
Or do you believe in social salvation by 
gradual evolution?’’ 

On hearing this last word, the Finns 
cross themselves. 

“God forbid!” cries their leader. . “We 
are true Christian men, your honor.” 

“Another thing,’ continues the ques- 
tioner, “I almost forgot. Who told you 
that there was work for you here? Did one 
of our foremen, perhaps, suggest you could 
get a job?” 

A ray of hope lights up the faces of the 
harassed aliens. For an instant they seem 
3 hesitate. Then they snatch at the happy 
idea. 

“Yes, sir,” they reply unanimously. 

“That settles it,’’ declares the superin- 
tendent with finality. ‘Contract labor! 
I won’t have you! Please file out quietly 
through the door on your left.” 

“You’d think,” snorts a young fellow 
over his shoulder—“‘you’d think I was ask- 
ing for his daughter in marriage.” 


How to Answer 


Next come the Slovaks. For the most 
part the performance is a repetition of the 
foregoing, and as man is a creature who 
gets wisdom from experience, they are not 
caught napping. However, there are varia- 
tions. 

“Do you believe in bigamy?” begins 
the examiner. ‘I mean in marrying more 
than one wife? No? Fine! Then let me 
ask you something else: Why did you leave 
your country?” 

“Our country is not our own,” replies 
the boldest of the group. ‘The Magyar, 
sir, he holds it in subjection. He makes it 
very unpleasant for people.”’ 

A look of sympathy comes into the super- 
intendent’s eye. 

“Victims of political tyranny,” he mur- 
murs. ‘Our works here are full of such as 
you. That, in fact, is what the firm was 
organized for—to provide a haven for the 
disinherited. It has turned out wonder- 
fully. Our men make astounding progress, 
going into business for themselves in no 
time at all.” 

The applicants beam. 

But presently the employment manager 
takes another line. 

“Do you propose,”’ he inquires, “to set- 
tle down hereabouts, and bring up your 
children to be engineers and stockholders? 
Or will you take your wages and hop off?” 

That now is a stumper. The men scru- 
tinize the examiner’s face, to discover just 
which way he expects them to answer. One 
thing seems clear to them: They are not 
wanted very badly for some reason or 
other. So they plunge. Oh, no, as soon as 
the job is finished they’ll clear out to the 
old place and buy farms. They have no in- 
tention of burdening the country with their 
presence forever. 

Well, they missed it again. The super- 
intendent frowns, and then he pitches into 
them. 

“So that’s it! All you are after is a 
temporary berth. Then you are going to 
skip and carry the wealth of the country 
away with you. Oh, this is too sickening! 
No loyalty, no gratitude, not a trace of 
idealism! You can skip right now!” 

“But the job,” stammer the men, com- 
pletely flabbergasted—“‘the job, sir! We 
thought you had some work that needed 
doing.” 

“Dang the job!” And he turns to the 

ews. 

He starts asking them about their origin 
and previous allegiance, but precipitately 
drops that tack. In the chorus that greets 
his opener, he can distinguish the names of 
every place he ever heard of and of several 
that he had not. They hail from all over 
the map. Queer that they are grouped to- 
gether. But anon he is enlightened. 

“And what caused you to quit such a 
variety of delightful climes?” 
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Light for the 
Story Hour! 


How the little folks love the fairy- 
like brilliance of the COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE Lamp! The pure- 
white 300 candle-power radiance of 
this famous light seems to transform 
the entire room into a hallowed place, 
remembered in after years because of 
Mother and the longed-for story hour. 


| Use It All Over the House 


|| The QUICK-LITE gives better light 
for every home task or diversion. 
Children need this mellow eye-saving 
light to study by. It keeps young 
eyes young. Older folks praise the 
QUICK-LITE for its clear, even light 
that enables them to sew or read the 
whole evening through without eye- 
strain. No wicks to trim; no chim- 
neys to wash. Can’t spill fuel. An- 
swers every need for better light 
throughout the house. 


Get a Quick-Lite Today 


Use it tonight and every night. More 
than 30,000 merchants sell QUICK- 
LITES. Your nearest dealer surely 
has them. If not, write to us, Depart- 
ment P47 
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Be Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
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QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of the Night’’ 
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Sausage 


We open our 37th season 
October Ist. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 
is produced in the heart of 
Wisconsin’s dairy region. 
Made from choice young 
pork and pure spices, it is 
always a distinct addition 
to fall menus. 


Our dealers are urged to 
place their orders early. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, Inc. 


(Owned and operated by the Jones family) 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


ASK FOR 


FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


AN empty. kit to fit your own 
toilet articles as if made to your: 
order. Its straps are easily adjusta- 
ble so that you can carry just the 
articles you want, handily together, 
and make changes whenever you 
like. Certainly a wonderful con- 
venience on any trip. 


Made of flexible leather, and dur- 
able water proofed fabrics. At pop- 
ular prices in all stores handling 
leather goods. Ask for FITALL. 


EISEMAN KAYE COMPANY 
Chicago New York 
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“Well, sir, you see, they would not let us 
worship the Almighty as our fathers taught 
us, and they called us unkind names, and 
now and again they made unfounded 
charges and burned our homes. It was 
very inconvenient, sir.” 

“Oh’’—that apparently touches his ten- 
der spot—‘“‘religious persecution! Dis- 
graceful! And in the twentieth century 
too! That must be put a stop to. You are 
welcome.” . 

The applicants are about to take off their 
coats, when something occurs to him. 

“Just a minute! I am sorry, but I can- 
not take you on as a group. We don’t go by 
faith here, but by nationality. The ques- 
tion is, How many from your respective 
countries are already on the job in good 
standing? Some of you, I observe, for in- 
stance, come from Lithuania. According to 
my instructions here, there is room for only 
three more from that quarter. And as for 
the Ukraine, that is exhausted altogether.” 

For a moment there is heavy silence. 

“But,” presently ventures one of the re- 
jected, ‘we were under the impression you 
required some thousands of new workers. 
Seems to me you barely engaged several 
hundred.”’ 

“Well, yes; quite so. The places are not 
filled, but the quotas are.’ 


Europe’s Migratory Workers 


As to what all this means I have already 
let out some hints at the beginning of this 
article. It means that when we think of 
America as an industrial corporation and of 
the newcomer as a mere worker we are over- 
looking the essential point; that we are 
looking at a solid object with three dimen- 
sions as if it were something flat. True 
enough, America has a continent to de- 
velop, but she also has a nation to build. 
She does, indeed, for immediate purposes 
require a commodity called labor; but, 
owing to the very nature of her case, she is 
constrained to keep a watchful eye on the 
future. She cannot let the insistent de- 
mand of her machines for muscle swerve 
her from her noble destiny as the civilizing 
power of a new world. Ina word, the alien 
to her is not so much a tool as a soul. 

All one has to do to grasp this idea firmly 
is to cast an eye abroad. Immigration, as 
you may know, is not an exclusively Amer- 
ican method of securing labor. In many 
European countries certain seasonal occu- 
pations, notably agriculture, rely to a very 
considerable extent on the migratory 
worker. In Russia, before the revolution, 


there were tens of thousands of peasants. 


who drove cabs or trucks or toiled in the 


| factories of the cities in winter and in the 


spring returned to their farms. The great 
East Prussian landowners regularly im- 
ported Poles and other Slavs from the 
Baltic Provinces to do their plowing and 
harvesting. I am told that the Polish popu- 
lation of Upper Silesia was originally 
brought in by the Germans to work the 
mines. 

Right now there are in France large 
numbers of Belgian laborers, agricultural 
as well as industrial. If you go up to the 
border and see those men crossing over, the 
first thing that will strike you is that there 
is nothing resembling our immigrant sta- 
tions. The frontier police perfunctorily 
glance at passports and luggage, and that 
is all.. The immigrant is treated in all re- 
spects as a traveler is. Whence arises the 
difference? 

The answer is obvious. France is in this 
transaction purely and simply an employer. 
The Belgian is nothing more than a worker. 
He is coming in search of a job, not to 
find a new home. He is bringing his hands 
with him, but his individuality he has left 
behind in his own country. When the 
harvesting is done, when the rush orders 
are filled, he will go back. Therefore the 
French authorities are not greatly inter- 
ested in his race or his aspirations. He is 
to them literally a commodity. 

The immigrant to the United States is, 
in nine cases out of ten, a home seeker. He 
has pulled himself up by the roots and is 
coming to the New World to settle down. 
For the time being, to be sure, he is a hired 
man; but there is no telling what he will be 
tomorrow. Owing to our singularly liberal 
domestic arrangements, he becomes almost 
from the start one of the family. If he is 
young, he may actually marry one of our 
daughters. His children will in any case be 
Americans. And at the end of a paltry five 
years this alien, with the soil of his native 
land still clinging to his roots, will be tak- 
ing a hand in our public life. 


EVENING POST 


Can you wonder, then, that America 
picks and chooses? She is driven to it. 
Urgently as she may need hands to operate 
her plant, she is bound to subordinate im- 
mediate industrial considerations to the 
integrity of her race and the preservation 
of her institutions. If human labor could 
somehow be obtained independently of 
human character, if she could somehow get 
the alien’s hands without the alien, she 
could afford to be promiscuous.» As things 
are, she cannot afford to think of economics 
where her national future is at stake. She 
is with one hand marketing for commodi- 
ties and with the other angling for souls. 

That is why America excludes the China- 
man. Cheap labor is all very fine. If we 
could have our work done away from home, 
as the imperial powers of Europe do—that, 
you know, is what imperialism is in part, a 
substitute for immigration—we should be 
willing enough to have it. We are no more 
anxious to throw money away than are 
other nations. But this cheap labor dilutes 
our blood, weakens our foundations, lowers 
our standards, endangers our whole scheme 
of salvation. At that rate it comes much 
too high. 

And that, too, is why we have a contract- 
labor clause and a national quota system in 
our immigration law. At first glance these 
enactments appear preposterous. An em- 
ployer who turns away a desirable applicant 
on no other ground than that some other 
worker sent for him, or because the appli- 
cant’s uncle has not shown any capacity for 
self-advancement, is—to put it mildly—be- 
having in a whimsical fashion. But when 
you remember that America is thinking of 
her manhood first and of factories last, the 
enigma ceases to be puzzling. 

I can tell you in very few words what the 
origin and intent of these provisions were. 
The contract-labor clause was in the first 
instance directed against the padrone sys- 
tem, imported to our shores from Italy and 
some other places in Southern Europe. We 
were determined to make an end of the 
practice of indentured slavery. The quota 
plan is a direct step in linking up immigra- 
tion with Americanization. It is a device 
for determining the assimilative quality of 
the various European peoples by the record 
of those of their members who are already 
in our midst. As I have already said, it is 
the first—and for that reason, perhaps, a 
rather clumsy—attempt at scientific selec- 
tion of America’s future population. 


The Immigrant’s Pandora’s Box 


And this brings me to my second appar- 
ent contradiction—the paradox of Amer- 
icanization. I must ask you to go back and 
read again what I said at the beginning of 
this article. The point of those remarks 
was this: Not only does America turn 
away willing hands, not only does she seem 
to pay scant heed to her industrial needs, 
she goes one vast, astonishing stride far- 
ther. Having, after long and painful choos- 
ing, recruited her army of toilers, and hav- 
ing assigned each man to his post, she turns 
right around and urges them to abandon 
the tasks for which she presumably wanted 
them. She swoops down on them with 
pleas and arguments, with threats and 
promises, with night schools and settle- 
ments, with lectures and leaflets, and dins 
it into their ears that unless they wish to 
incur her displeasure and her eternal scorn, 
they must with all haste dash out of the 
menial grooves, seize Opportunity by the 
throat and show the mettle that is in them 
by conquering this New World. 

Was there, I ask you, ever such tyranny? 
It is as if a manufacturer who had long 
striven to get a suitable working force to- 
gether were to insist that each operative 
must, after a stated interval, set up in busi- 
ness for himself on pain of losing his rank 
and the favor of his employer. What is the 
result of this strange procedure? American- 
ization undoes the work of immigration. It 
leaves us pretty much where we were be- 
fore. It makes ever-fresh foreign invasions 
an absolute economic necessity. It is one of 
the underlying causes of our chronic labor 
shortages. 

Of course, if you look at the matter from 
the outside, you will no doubt declare that 
I am again exaggerating and that I ought 
to be indicted for riding a hobbyhorse to. 
death. True enough, I will be told, Amer- 
ica is doing everything she can to bring 
enlightenment to the benighted alien. But 
that is a far ery from this colorful interpre- 
tation of yours. In point of fact, America is 
quite selfish in the enterprise—selfish, to be 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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For years the farmer faced a baffling farmer the “‘open sesame”’ 
problem. Year after year he became a tion. It first made him 
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better farmer. Year after year he learned 
more and more about his job. Year after 
year his farm papers developed his practical 
knowledge of the science of profitable agri- 
culture. And the more he learned, the more 
he produced, the less he seemed to get for 
his efforts. 

Yet there lay the key to his seemingly 
unanswerable riddle. So long as the farmer 
confined his efforts solely to production, so 
long was he the slave to marketing condi- 
tions beyond his control. So long as he 
continued the age-old custom of dumping 
his crops simultaneously with a million 
others on a sagging market, so long was it 
profitable to every one except himself to 
buy his goods at prices depressed by his 
own short-sightedness. 

The Country Gentleman first gave the 


It brought home to him the necessity of 
modern marketing methods. It took pages 
from the book of his manufacturing cousin’s 
experience and applied them to the farm- 
ers necessity. It first showed him the 
merchandising value of quality products, 
graded to standard. It brings to him the 
successful experience of others in co-opera- 
tive effort, in controlled and orderly dis- 
tribution at prices equally fair to consumer 
and producer. It is helping him by example 
to eliminate the wasteful and economically 
unsound condition of “‘feast or famine” 
which annually demoralized the farmers’ 
markets. 


The farmers who are putting these prin- 
ciples into practice are the farmers who are 
making agriculture show a profit today. 
They are the farmers who read 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5c the copy—$1.00 the year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Country Gentleman The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

sure, in a large and generous way, but self- 
ish none the less. She gives the foreigner 
factory classes and night schools and leaf- 
lets and settlements, not with any motive 
of uplift but because she has to. Far from 
contemplating his complete emancipation 
with a view to rendering him independent 
of his place in industry, she is, on the con- 
trary, trying to fit him the better into it by 
filing away his rough edges. 

The aim of Americanization is not to 
evolve the foreigner into a full-fledged 
American, but to make him into a compe- 
tent laborer. We want to help the new- 
comer to adapt himself to our world with 
the least possible friction, and incidentally 
to make a tolerable neighbor of him. In 
short, the idea is to shape the crude human 
material to our ends, exactly as we refine 
mineral ores. But we are not aspiring to be 
alchemists. We have no thought of ex- 
tracting gold from pig iron, and we are not 
engaged in any fantastic endeavor to turn 
the hunky into a gentleman. 

Oh, I know all about that! Americaniza- 
tion, I grant you, is a course of training in 
efficiency for the benefit of unregenerate 
aliens. How should I not know it? I am 
one of the graduates. I can even tell you 
just why this adjusting process is necessary. 
You see, when the immigrant comes to us 
he suddenly looms up as an enormous prob- 
lem. Those bundles of his with which we 
have just noticed him walking off the gang- 
plank are a veritable Pandora’s box, and he 
is no sooner in our midst than he lets loose 
over our heads a whole flock of unexpected 
complications. 

To begin with, he is an uprooted human 
being. That may sound simple, but it is 
not. Like any other transplanted creature, 
he is exposed to ailments and infections 
which the indigenous fauna have learned 
to resist or to throw off. His body, his 
mind and his soul are subject to afflictions 
which back there in his own home he never 
even suspected to exist. He has not, as we 
sometimes suppose, brought them with 
him; neither has he found them here; they 
spring by spontaneous generation out of 
the contact of the two universes. What is 
more, the maladies are communicable. And 
it is not possible to quarantine him; there 
are too many of him. Therefore the mis- 
chief he gets into has a tendency to spread 
to others. 

Unless he is taken promptly in hand and 
steered straight, he is likely to become a 
menace to our civilization and our very life. 


Political Infants 


Then there is politics. My foreign-born 
friends cry “Slander!” every time some- 
body ventures to suggest that there is a 
direct connection between municipal cor- 
ruption and the large masses of half- 
assimilated aliens in our cities. Yet the 
charge is certainly not unfounded. The for- 
eign colony is for obvious reasons the most 
fertile soil for the particular kind of crop 
which the ward boss specializes in. Where 
the bill of indictment goes astray is in as- 
suming that the immigrant is from birth 
endowed with an extra share of original 
sin. The real cause lies, clearly, not in the 
European’s political waywardness but in 
something very like the reverse. I mean his 
political innocence. He is lacking, not in 
integrity but in experience. More often than 
not citizenship is an entirely new thing to 
him. 

“‘Here,’”’ he says to himself, ‘‘is an inter- 
esting toy called a vote. I wonder what I 
am supposed to do with it.” 

It scarcely enters his head that the fran- 
chise imposes responsibilities on him. But 
he is willing to be told, and the first person 
who takes the trouble to tell him is a gen- 
tleman in a cutaway and a florid waistcoat 
who until the other day kept the saloon on 
the corner. Of course, if he were not a po- 
litical infant, he would carry his researches 
a little further, just to check up on this 
first-volunteered information. Being what 
he is, he takes the district leader for a walk- 
ing Constitution of the United States. 
Therefore America, concerned about the 
health of her cities and public life, finds it 
necessary to come and teach him differ- 
ently. Americanization branches forth into 
political education. 

I have heard tenement-house owners as- 
sert with much exasperation that never 
again would they install modern improve- 
ments in such buildings. 

“What is the use?” they cried disgust- 
edly. “The Dagos don’t know what to do 


- with them, anyhow. They fill the bathtubs 


»ment. 
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with coal and throw potato peelings in the 
toilet bowl. They are not benefited, and all 
the good it does me is to pile up my plumb- 
er’s bills.” 

Right-o! 
But the prescription smacks of quackery. 
It is quite true; the new immigrant mis- 
takes a bathtub for a coal scuttle and a 
toilet bowl for a garbage pail. In the village 
where he was born and raised, family life 
was not carried on in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of a fifth-floor rear apartment, and 
vegetable offal could be fed to the goat 
right in the parlor; and when one felt par- 
ticularly hot or soiled one had but to 
plunge into the pond on the edge of town 
or pay a visit to the Roman baths on the 
principal square. Therefore the remedy is 
to give him a little assistance in spanning 
the chasm between the sixteenth century 
and the twentieth. What he needs is not 
dispossession, but a couple of years’ time 
and a carefully graded course in readjust- 
America, thank heaven, seems to 
have caught the idea. That is why, I take 
it, she sends him, not the sheriff, but a 
trained social worker. 


A Course in Readjustment 


Filth and a cheerful disregard of all sani- 
tary rules are the prevailing order in most 
of the quarters where the newly landed 
congregate. My crowded memory still pre- 
serves some clichés of littered streets, of 
pestilential air shafts, of the scurrying 
plagues that shared my residence without 
contributing to the rent, of unheralded 
showers of slops out of a clear sky, or at 
least out of an open window, while I took 
the air of an evening. But what I remem- 
ber more vividly than all this is my painful 
astonishment at the sudden degeneration 
of my compatriots. I had known these 
people in their native haunts. There never 
was a more meticulous human being than 
the Rumanian peasant anywhere in the 
world. What was the explanation? My 
first impulse was to blame it all on Amer- 
ica. She it was who was encouraging him in 
these unlovely ways. But I know better 
now. I have found out that it takes time 
and effort to fit into a totally alien world. 
The time must come out of the immigrant’s 
pocket, but the effort has to be furnished, 
in part, by America—and the technical 
name of the effort is Americanization. 

Do you know that more Polish and Hun- 
garian and Finnish babies die, per thousand 
population, in our slums and mining camps 
than in the native lands of these races? 
And furthermore, that a greater propor- 
tion of their parents perish from tubercu- 
losis and a variety of occupational diseases 
in the United States than at home? That 
would not be particularly astonishing if it 
were not for the fact that infant mortality 
for the nation as a whole is lower in America 
than in all but one or two countries in the 
entire world. Industrial casualties are con- 
siderably morenumerous among the foreign- 
born than among native American workers 
employed in the same trades and even in 
the same plants. These phenomena are not 
accidental. There is a reason for them. And 
if you have read the last half dozen para- 
graphs with any care you won’t need me to 
tell you what it is. 

So then, as we all agree, this is what 
Americanization comes to: It is a course of 
training for the fresh arrival designed to fit 
him to new surroundings and to make him 
at least moderately efficient in the humble 
tasks for which he was admitted to the 
country in the first place. We have to 
teach him the rudiments of English to en- 
able him to read the danger signs so as to 
prevent him from maiming himself. We 
have to appoint a trained guide to instruct 
his wife in the mysteries of cooking with 
gas and in the art of raising children in 
tenements and in crowded streets. Heisa 
stranger in a strange world, and it is the 
part of the native to acquaint him with the 
ins and outs of local custom and tradition. 
He has somehow to find out that postage 
stamps are sold in drug stores, that a foot 
is twelve inches, that American merchants 
dislike bargaining, and that a man must 
always wait for a woman to speak first. 
Not least in importance, we cannot let 
cheats mulct and exploit him. 

Up to this point Americanization is mere 
adaptation. It is not much more than the 
slaveholder used to do for the black man. 
But do you really think, gentle reader, that 
that is all America is trying to do? Why, 
bless you, it is barely the kindergarten! 
Of course, it depends a good deal on what 
you have in mind when you say “‘America.”’ 


The diagnosis is excellent. ° 
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Most of the organizations and civic bodies 
which have been identified with the enter- 
prise for decades are quite deliberately 
driving at something else. The settlements 
clearly are after much more than efficiency. 
They do, to be sure, start in with soap and 
shower baths and spelling. But they do not 
stop there. They are carrying the whole 
American gospel of self-development and 
personal success to the heathen of the 
slums. Aye, and culture. They go in for 
music and classical dancing and interior 
decorating and sculpture and I don’t know 
what else. They seem to be bent on making 
the hunky—or his children, at any rate— 
into one of his betters. Witness their empha- 
sis on table etiquette and the uses of evening 
clothes. Small wonder the critics are 
saying that the settlement is endeavoring 
to introduce the standards of Fifth Avenue 
and the country club among wage earners 
with twenty a week. And if you ask me my 
opinion, I’ll offer it frankly: The settle- 
ment workers ought to be indicted for trea- 
son to the sweatshop and the padrone. 
They are emancipating the slaves. 

Still, I don’t know why we should be con- 
centrating all the fire on the settlements. 
Our very authorities are up to the same 
game. There are more municipal libraries 
on the East Side than I have been able to 
keep count of. And the books therein con- 
tained are not all about hygiene and the 
blessedness of hard work and plain living 
and how to become a better janitor, nor 
even entirely about our form of government 
and the greatness of the United States. We 
have a municipal college in New York 
which is more than half filled with the 
foreign-born and their sons; and another 
with the daughters. I do not assert that 
the institutions were built specially for 
them; but I have not heard of any attempt 
to keep them out. Outside a university 
campus, there is no place anywhere in the 
United States—or in the world, for that 
matter—where so many public lectures are 
given per square foot as in certain foreign 
colonies which I could name. And the sub- 
jects range from the Louisiana Purchase to 
the works of Tagore, and from rug weaving 
to the theory of relativity. Our museums 
of art and natural history distribute tons of 
circulars and posters annually in the slums 
of the hunky, imploring their inhabitants 
for the honor of a visit. Maybe you can 
see how the higher education and the study 
of Rubens and anthropoid apes is going to 
promote a better grade of pants making. 

I must confess to you that I was myself 
once upon a time misled about America’s 
purposes with the immigrant. The idea 
that the only interest this country had in 
me was as a slave had been so thoroughly 
hammered into my head during my green- 
horn period that when the time came for 
me to get an education I actually did not 
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dare to take the step openly. I was sure I 
would be deported on charges of entering 
under false pretenses and breach of con- 
tract. It was a perfectly clear case: Amer- 
ica had taken me on to help with the chores, 
and now that I was in I was going ahead to 
set up for myself. That was my principal 
reason for going out West to college—to run 
away as far as my funds would carry me 
from the immigration authorities. Luckily 
my tongue would not betray me. I had 
succeeded in ridding myself of the more 
incriminating kind of foreign accent, and I 
was determined to keep severely to myself. 
However, my secret leaked out somehow. 
Just what the way of it was I do not remem- 
ber. It does not matter. It was the sequel 
that was interesting, incredible, fantastic. 
Do you suppose I was rounded up and sent 
out of the country? Not much! Teachers 
and students vied with one another in 
commending my courage, my achievement 
and goodness knows what not. At the time 
of my graduation the metropolitan news- 
papers of the state had me interviewed and 
printed editorials of which the refrain was 
that America needed more immigrants like 
me! 

That experience of mine was typical. It 
is not just sentimental ladies of wealth and 
professional uplifters who labor at the task 
of transforming the dumb, bewildered alien 
into a self-reliant, independent, progressive 
American. The whole nation is at it. Back 
there in the Old World the everlasting cry 
is that the foreigner overruns the country 
and gets ahead of the native. You will hear 
that complaint everywhere. It is, I sup- 
pose, natural human jealousy and the de- 
sire to keep a good thing for oneself. The 
feeling against Americans in Mexico and 
against the white man in China comes 
down to that. The most familiar instance 
is the Jew, the eternal foreigner. The real 
animus against him in such places as Rus- 
sia, Poland and Rumania is not religious 
principally. It is that he is in some singular 
way not of the country and that he is too 
slippery to hold down. Well, at this mo- 
ment there is a considerable anti-Jewish 
agitation in the United States. Only the 
other day I read a book on the subject by an 
American. To my vast astonishment his 
criticism was not that this ancient race took 
advantage of the opportunities offered them 
here to become capitalists and exploiters. 
Of the familiar old World charges there was 
scarcely an echo. | He had nothing but 
praise for the Portuguese and German Jews, 
because they were assimilated and well to 
do. But he went rather hard after what he 
termed the Polish variety, and the fault he 
found with them was that they tended to 
stay at peddling and the sweated trades and 
displayed no talent for self-emancipation. 

Imagine such a thing! Picture the Ro- 
man patrician losing his temper with his 
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helots because they did not hustle to get 
their freedom and become citizens. Con- 
ceive of King Leopold of the Belgians 
storming at the natives of the Congo for 


their failure to acquire the civilization and, 


the ideals of their white masters! Yet our 
anti-Jewish author is not so original as he 
sets up to be. He is following good Amer- 
ican tradition. The things which he holds 
against the Eastern European Jews pretty 
well summarize the objections we all have 
to the newer immigrants. Have you ever 
asked yourself what it is exactly that we 
dislike about the foreign colonies? It 
surely is not that they are schools where the 
newcomer is taught how to bridge the gulf 
between his old environment and the new, 
so that he might the more easily conquer 
his share of America. We take exception 
to it because, through its foreign-language 
newspapers and its imported customs and 
traditions and diet and associations, it en- 
courages the immigrant to stay foreign and 
delays his graduation into America proper. 

For two generations we have been hold- 
ing up certain races from Northern and 
Central Europe as models for later immi- 
grants to emulate. Was it because they 
clung to their little groups and to the lowly 
tasks of their early days? Quite the re- 
verse. It was because they spread out, 
made the most of America, sent their sons 
to college, and in a very short time became 
a power in our affairs and our councils. As 
we express it, they have the stuff in them 
of which Americans are made. They share 
our ideas and ideals. They are assimilable. 
Our reluctance toward the Eastern and 
Southern European is due to his slowness to 
fall in with our ways. I have never yet 
heard an American exclaim, ‘‘Here is a 
noble immigrant. He has been a ditch 
digger for thirty years, and is still at it.” 
The individual aliens whom we admire are 
men like Carl Schurz and Andrew Carnegie 
and Prof. Edward Steiner. Not that, as our 
friends abroad would have it, Americans 
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worship wealth and the people who a 
We love to say, ‘‘These fellows. 
to us poor and weak. Behold what 
have made of themselves! Go, thoy 
gard, and do likewise.” It is the mag} 
tency of America and the human eon 
of handicaps that sets our souls yibr; 
I have often wondered what would hz 
in any European country if this gc 
wholesale emancipation of outsiders 
encouraged. I think the natives woul 
up in revolution and put the foreigner; 
the frontier. 

Now that it is done, you may pe 
wonder why I didit. Whatis the argy 
and what does it prove? There is no} 
ment. I have taken—and given—al] 
pains to explain America’s way wit) 
foreigner, because we are at this mom 
the threshold of a new era in immigr 
For the past forty years the Old Wor 
been sending us the people who suit 
industrial purposes well enough, but y 
with our eyes on the future, we we’ 
sure we wanted. The late war, hoy; 
has brought about fundamental ct; 
in the European labor market. Spr; 
broadly, it has bettered the lot of} 
races and classes which hitherto havo 
seeking our shores, while it has im) 
ished those who never emigrated befa. 
seems likely that the newest immigt 
will be a great improvement, raci 
culturally, over its predecess 
therefore, that public opinion in 
try ought to take stock of Ame 
jectives in this all-important 
question is bound soon to ari 
we can have the European whi 
all along wanted, are we going to 
And if we take him, what are 1 
do with him? 

To this new situation and to th 
tions I shall return later on. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a ser 
by Mr. Ravage. The next will appe 
issue, 
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What One Home Cook Said— 


“IT don’t know how I could get along without Pet Milk in the 

The Pet Recipe Book contains more than kitchen. I use it in every recipe that calls for milk or cream. 
d ipes. Wri copy. 3 : : ; ‘ 

in ee! Pet is so rich and creamy that I dilute it for nearly every dish, even 

for cream soups and creamed vegetables. By adding one part 

water I get extra-rich milk. With two parts water I get ordinary 

cooking milk. Our favorite dishes, when made with Pet, are most 


a 


DOESN 


f appetizing. The cream gravy I make with Pet is rich and smooth. 
: My Pet Milk biscuits are the delight of my family. With Pet Milk 
4 5 ‘ 2 A 
} I can be sure my recipe will turn out right, for Pet is always sweet 
and uniformly rich to the last drop”. . . The Helvetia Company 
| aes 3 ‘ 
: (Originators of Evaporated Milk), 836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
I 
lt 
| CREAM GRAVY. Ingredients: 2 tablespoons fat from has been fried. Measure and put back two table- 
UNsw pan; 2 tablespoons flour; 1 teaspoon salt; few grains spoons, to which add flour mixed with salt and 
, ie; ENED ED pepper; 2-3 cup Pet Milk diluted with 1 1-3 cups water. pepper. Stir until it is smooth; then add slowly the 
if | : APORAT : Recipe: Pour off all fat from pan in which chicken diluted milk. Stir until it thickens, strain, and serve. 
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When you want sweets — eat cakes, cookies, doughnuts, cream puffs — 
any of the delicious, simple desserts so easy to get fresh daily from your 
baker. | 

Not only are these wheat foods in dessert form economical and tasty, 
but they satisfy children as well as grown-ups. 

Because they are made almost entirely from wheat flour, “sweet 
goods” closely approach bread in nutritive qualities and are rich in 
carbohydrates and proteins — the elements that produce energy 
and build muscle. 
More wheat means more health, wealth and perma- 
nent prosperity for the nation. 


Good wheat foods will be better when made 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


WASHBURN~CROSBY CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Eat Wheat as “Sweet Goods” : 
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Residence of British Rulers — An Aeroplane View 
ner Castle on the Thames, Southwest of London 


At the Left — The Last Photograph of King Edward and Queen 
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h 
Alexandra Made the Day He Opened His Last Parliament 


WINDSOR CASTLE, January 24, 1907. 

t/ ED last night at 6:30, coming down on the fast 
y ich doesn’t stop between London and Windsor. 
avery cold, but quite clear—quantities of stars 
‘ sky almost blue. A carriage and one of the 
mal footmen were waiting at the station. The 
ik | enormous as we drove up the Slope—seemed 
a he foot of the hill and mount indefinitely into 
is We drove into the Quadrangle and stopped at 
el‘ance where I had been so often. 

Teived by Lord Farquhar, master of the house- 
( onel Frederick, deputy master. Lord Farquhar 
Wa narrow, winding staircase to my apartment 
f e towers—a sitting room, bedroom, dressing 
| are room, where I put my trunks. The rooms 
st »mfortable—the sitting room furnished in yel- 
- ig fires, flowers and electric lights everywhere. 
1 me little time, told me there was a large family 
g ‘at dinner—all the princes and princesses who 
“and having come down to attend the memorial 
7 ueen Victoria the day before. He told me the 
M mourning for the Queen of Hannover and 


hot water, and the like. As soon as I appeared they ap- 
pealed to me. Would madame please explain and tell them 
what the woman was saying to them? No, madame would 
not. They must look out for themselves and find some- 
body in the castle who could speak a little French. They 
looked rather miserable, but at that moment the page ap- 
peared. He had to tell me who he was, as I never could 
have imagined that a portly, bald-headed gentleman, with 
blue coat and gilt buttons, acted in that capacity. My 
idea of a page was a youth in velvet tunic and lace Van- 
dyke collar. 

He was a German, an excellent servant, did everything 
for me during the week at Windsor, from posting my regis- 
tered letters to America to receiving and looking after the 
young Ruspoli princes when they came over from Eton 
to have tea with me at the castle. 

He took charge of my two wretched French servants, 
who were really quite bewildered by the size of the castle 
and the quantity of staircases, corridors and people about, 
besides having hardly recovered from the journey from 
Paris. 

The sea was very rough, it was very cold, and they were 
Wear my decorations; asked me if I would like sick, of course. I slept peacefully all the way over, as I 
» lich I accepted gladly, said dinner was at 8:45 ; was rather tired. When I came out of my cabin as we were 
ige would summon me at 8:30, as all the guests PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY getting into Dover, I was astonished to find the decks 


i the red drawing-room. quite wet. 

'! tman in red livery brought me some tea, and a few minutes later I had the I said, ‘“‘Has it been raining?” and a petulant woman’s voice answered, ‘‘ Raining, 
y Alice Stanley, lady in waiting, who told me exactly who all the party madame? Why, every sea has washed over the deck!” 

a he court was in mourning and that my maid’s room was just over mine, a She had evidently been very ill, and looked green. 

ing the two rooms. As soon as she left I thought I would go and investigate I was very glad to have a quiet hour before dressing for dinner. I think I have 


its and trunks had arrived. I heard sounds in the corridor and went out rooms just over those we always had when we were at the embassy. I remember the 
NJugénie and Joseph were getting on with English servants. view over the Slope, with carriages coming and going all day. It seems strange to 
‘med to have managed fairly well about getting the trunks upstairs, but be here alone without W. I almost think the door will open and I shall see Sir Henry 
| dn’t the slightest idea what the housemaid was saying to them about baths, | Ponsonby appear with his delightful, courteous manner. The first time we dined at 
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Windsor, W. wore no decoration. He 
hadn’t the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. It was offered to him under 
circumstances which made the accepta- 
tion difficult, and he didn’t think he 
could wear a foreign order. 

The next morning Sir Henry came to 
see us, and evidently had something to 
say; which was that the Queen was very 
surprised to see the French ambassador 
appear at table without his Grand Cor- 
don. He was astounded when W. told 
him that he hadn’t the Legion of 
Honor—could hardly believe it. They 
talked the matter over, and W. sug- 
gested that he might in future wear the 
Danish Order. The Princess of Wales 
being a Danish princess, there was a 
reason for that choice. Sir Henry sub- 
mitted the matter to the Queen, who 
approved; and W. always wore the Dan- 
ish Order at all court functions. I think 
probably there was an idea that as an 
austere republican ambassador he would 
not wear an order, but I have never seen 
in my experience that republicans were 
averse to orders and titles. 

The page came and summoned me 
about 8:20, saying that I had a long way 
to walk, as my rooms were at the ex- 
treme end of the gallery. I walked miles, 
through rows of pictures, fine old pieces of furniture, glass 
cases beautifully lighted and filled with splendid Sévres 
china. One with pink china, lighted from the inside, was 
quite charming. There were footmen and grooms of the 
chamber at nearly all the doors and private entrances of 
the royal family as we passed down. Everyone was obliged 
to go through the Long Gallery to the gala dining room. 
We walked quite to the end, the page always preceding me, 
until we came to the anteroom into which the red drawing- 
room opens. There, there were plenty of servants, the 
doors open and a large party assembled. Lord Farquhar 
introduced a good many people to me, and told me Lord 
Knollys would take me in to dinner, and that I would have 
Count Gleichen on the other side. 


How Royalty Dines 


FOUND many old friends, among them the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, whom I had known in the old days when 
he was chaplain to Queen Victoria. I hadn’t time to speak 
to everyone, as the court was very punctual. The com- 
pany ranged themselves in two lines, the women on one 
side, the men on the other. Almost all the men were in 
Windsor uniform, which is very effective, dark blue or 
black, with red collars and facings. All the women were in 
black. 

Exactly at 8:45 the doors were opened. Lord Farquhar 
stepped out in the middle of the room, announcing their 
majesties. It was a very pretty sight—the King and 
Queen first, then the Prince and Princess of Wales and a 
long train of princes and princesses. The Queen was in 
black, with splendid jewels. She looked just as she did 
when I last saw her as Princess of Wales, seven years 
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ago—just the same slight, graceful figure and beautiful 
head. The King looked extremely well, was in black eve- 
ning clothes, breeches and silk stockings, with the broad blue 
ribbon of the Garter across his breast and a gold garter on 
his left leg. They bowed very graciously to all the com- 
pany, both came and shook hands with me, saying they 
were pleased to see me at Windsor, and went immediately 
in to dinner, the King first, with the Princess of Wales, 
the Queen with the Prince of Wales. 

We dined in the big dining room—forty people. It isa 
large, handsome room with very high ceilings; at one end 
the picture, by Detaille, of the King and the Duke of Con- 
naught in uniform, on horseback, passing a review, a large 
suite behind them, soldiers in the distance—the Black 
Watch, I think they said. The portraits of the King and 
duke are extremely good and their chargers very spirited. 
They looked as if they were riding straight down into the 
dining room. It is an enormous picture—takes all the end 
of the room. 

Over the fireplace is the portrait of Queen Victoria by 
Benjamin Constant; a beautiful picture, so stately; the 
Queen in black, with only the blue ribbon of the Garter as 
color, is seated on her throne, and through a high Gothic 
window falls a ray of sunlight which lights up the whole 
picture. It is unmistakably a sovereign who is sitting 
there, and yet she was a very old lady when it was painted, 
and she only gave Constant one sitting. Over the doors 
are dessus de portes painted by the Empress Frederick. 

The table was beautiful—a gold service, pink and white 
flowers and dark blue Sévres, an army of servants, a High- 
lander in full costume behind the King’s chair. The dinner 
was very good and very quickly served—not at all stiff. 
The King talked a great deal. He had the Princess Christian 


} 


September) 


on his left. Grace was said by| 
bishop of Canterbury, every 
ing. A military band played; 
dinner; but as they were jy 
room, the music was not tor, 
didn’t interfere at all with t) 
sation. 

My two neighbors were ver) 
Lord Knollys was an old fy 
Count Gleichen interesting, | 
just come back from Amerie: 
had been some little time a 
taché at the British Embass) 
most enthusiastic over the ei) 
the pretty American girls, Ty 
if he had not fallen in loye yj 
them and he promptly repli 
many.’ 

The talk seemed easy ant 
around the table. | 


The Skirl of Pip 


UST before dessert the jg 
opened wide and a piper ijy 

land costume appeared anjy 
around the table, playing th), 
The first sound is rather stéj 
it is certainly very inspiriti,, 
absolutely British. It seer 
dinner one night one of the j 
ing for the first time at the castle, was rather te 
at the first sound of the pipes. 

His neighbor said to him, “You don’t ti 
music, perhaps.” 

To which he replied, ‘“‘I am not very artistida 
know much about music; but I do know that Ig 
have done splendid things to the sound of thda 

We all left the dining room together, the jn 
straight through to the farther drawing-room fo}o 
cigarettes, some of the gentlemen with him. e 
and princesses remained in the first drawing-rim 
we had assembled before dinner. We all sto : 
royal ladies moved about and talked to everyie. 
not seen the Duchess of Albany for years and pu 
looked so well—dressed in black velvet, very lc;, 
tiful string of pearls and a white lace veil fain 
point on her hair and falling low over her shover 
daughter, Princess Alexander of Teck, was the ¥ 
husband. He is a soldier, stationed at Winds, : 
King has given them an apartment in one of ¢ 
All the princesses were in black —also the ladies iwe 
except the Princess of Wales, who wore white ove 
gray, with fine jewels. She is a very handsoe, 
figure, rather more matronly, of course, being ie 
of six children, than the girl I remembered at Wie 

The evening was not very long. The ap 
both sat down to bridge after about three-qui 
hour. Then everyone else sat down and I four|p 
people to talk to. The Queen asked me if I wou'p 
told her my boy’s parting remark tome at the Gad 

‘‘Mamma, you must not play bridge at Wi'so 
know nothing whatever about the game.” | 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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A Royal Quintet Off for a Morning Canter in the Windsor Grounds } 
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took me into England, Holland, Belgium, 


sf each of the countries named. 
» ple, more than a million and a quarter of whom 


qinental Europe which England supplied before 
b| which now, owing to the unsettled conditions 
ot exist. It seems unlikely that conditions in 
in will show any marked improvement in the 
and great alarm is felt by captains of industry 
ji future. I found many of Brit- 


ai 
factories closed, while France is 


: 


ae goods which English workmen 
de, and no one is able to foretell 
a 
n} essentially a manufacturing na- 
| jst have markets for its manufac- 
ets if it is to prosper. But with 
aj: to make certain goods more 
tin England can make them, and 
the English purchaser for less than 
hem from the home manufacturer, 
equent closing of the mills in Eng- 
» loss of the German market, which 
plied a large field for a great va- 
Eislish products, to say nothing of 
iti: in Russia, where the transaction 
ma satisfactory basis is no longer 
iwill be seen that the outlook for 
y )storation of normal conditions in 
ot encouraging. 
iployment compensation paid by 
as to injure rather than aid the 


: 


‘from the government rather than 
jemselves to make a living, even 
sy re able to find employment, ‘and 
rous menace confronts the nation. 


‘ance Hard at Work 


les 
ejoation of the Ruhr by France is 
pee some advantage to Britain, 
in, a German market for British coal, 
wise would not exist. It also has 
ef stopping German exports into 
of1e vast quantities of fabrics which 
y said to have on hand and which 


$1 in the British market for far less 
+)glish manufacturers can produce 


- to safeguard its interests. Meanwhile 
Dle to do business with England and is not 


ed a state of idleness which is sure to be 
consequences unless the two countries 


™ aterials for manufacturing purposes are 
¢nter the Ruhr and finished products are 


| in August I returned from a journey to Europe 


any and France, where I made a somewhat ex- 
vestigation into the industrial and economic 


dtress prevails throughout England among the 


is is in a large measure due to the loss of mar- 
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comon 


prohibited from being shipped 
out. 

Nine-tenths of the food of the 
Ruhr population is potatoes and 
black bread. It has been the 
past custom to bring into the 
Ruhr district, from other parts 
of Germany, between the fif- 
teenth of August and the first 
of October, a supply of potatoes 
sufficient to meet the needs of 
the population for the succeed- 
ing year; but it is feared that 


yen 


in the Ruhrort:Duisburg Harbor. 


will not be possible this year, 
since there is no means to pay 
for them, and if even that. were 
not the case the transportation 
facilities are inadequate. If, 
however, passive resistance to 
French occupation should cease 
and the German population 
should go to work, much of the 
existing danger of distress dur- 
ing the coming winter would be 
eliminated, though not entirely overcome. .It is, perhaps, 
too much to hope that such a salutary state of affairs will 
come to pass. 

France is at work. There are few idle men. The work of 
reconstruction has made wonderful progress. A large per- 
centage of the small towns destroyed has been replaced 
with new and more modern buildings and there is now 
little evidence of the devastation produced by the war in 
the agricultural districts. France is entitled to congratu- 
lation on this remarkable progress. It has, however, 
been accomplished at enormous cost and with little or no 
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By Martin 3. Macdidem 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives 


The Great Discount Bank of Germany Being 
Improved. At Left—Loading a Coal Barge 
Several 
New Stations of This Type are Being Built 
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assistance from 
Germany, which 
has thus far since 
the war paid but 
about three billion 
dollars of its war 
obligations to the 
Allies, including 
supplies of all kinds 
turned over under 
the terms of the 
treaty. Whereas 
France, when the 
war closed, owed 
about one hundred 
and seventy-one 
billion francs it now 
owes well up to 
three hundred bil- 
lion franes. It 
seems, therefore, 
increasingly im- 
portant that the Allied nations should get to- 
gether on some plan which will insure an early 
settlement of the reparations problem. 

The agricultural prospects in Europe seem 
very bright. Crops everywhere are prodigious. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes and all other 
crops give promise of a greater harvest than 
Europe has seen for years. 


A New Ruhr Coal Mine 
Not Yet on Any Map 


German Finances 


Hee. everywhere abounds with pro- 
lifie crops, and a never-ending number of 
cattle and hogs. 

Belgium, where every inch of land is culti- 
vated intensively, is one continuous field of 
growing crops. The war-devastated fields of 
France are now sown with wheat, and the 
harvest, it is-said, will yield a supply sufficient 
to meet the nation’s needs without outside pur- 
chases. 

The crops in Britain are equally large, but 
not sufficient to meet the needs of the popu- 
lation. The same is true in Germany, where 
it is said crops have never been better, but 
here, too, outside purchases will be necessary 
to supplement the harvest. 

It is said that Russia and Poland and Ru- 
mania will have a large wheat surplus for ex- 
port to Britain and Continental Europe. So 
that I see no hope of a foreign market for any 
considerable quantity of the surplus wheat 
crop of the United States. Our farmers should, 
therefore, understand that they will, for the 
coming year, be obliged to look to the home 
market for the sale of their products. 

Germany has been living on a boom, pro- 
duced by the continual emission of paper 
money, but, as America well knows, a boom is 
followed by a slump in which all the boom con- 
ditions are reversed. A stabilization of the 
German currency, which must some day come, 
will introduce this slump with sinking prices, 
money shortage and timid buying. But the German boom 
has eaten up the savings of the great mass of Germans or 
transferred them to the coffers of a few big industrials, has 
consumed the capital of innumerable small industries and 
commercial concerns, and will have left the government 
without money, authority or credit. 

But it must not be forgotten that mortgages amounting 
to eighty billion gold marks—twenty billion dollars—have 
been paid off in this depreciated currency and that Ger- 
many is now free from internal debts and. owes nothing 
outside except its reparations obligations, which it is not 
paying, while every Allied nation which fought in the war 
is burdened with enormous internal and external debts on 
which vast sums are being paid in interest. It would, 
therefore, seem as if the time had come for Germany to 
begin paying its obligations. The German authorities ad- 
mit the obligation to pay, but feel that they should be 
given a few years’ respite before beginning to do so. 

It will perhaps interest the reader for me to state the 
present condition of the reparations problem so that he 
may better understand it. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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AN felt a sense of drama as 
| \ she rang the bell of her 
friend’s house. The houses 
in the row were all exactly alike, 
built of a new small dark-red 
brick, and each was set on a little 
square of new turf, as smooth and 
neat as an emerald-green handker- 
chief. To make matters harder, 
the house numbers were not honest 
numerals, but loops of silver ribbon 
festooned above the front door bell, 
so that Nan had almost mistaken 
the five she was looking for for the 
three next door but one. 

She had not seen her friend for 
four years; and four years is a long 
time—a sixth of your entire life 
when you are only twenty-four. It 
seemed to her that they had been 
immensely young when they had 
parted; and yet she had never been 
too young to appreciate Letitia— 
even that first day back in the dark 
ages of childhood when they had 
found their desks next to each other 
at school. Even then Letitia had 
been captivating—lovely to look 
at,andgay; and, though it seemed 
a strange word to use about a child 
in short dresses, elegant. She came 
of the best blood in America; in- 
deed, in the American-history class 
it was quite embarrassing because 
so many of the statesmen and gen- 
erals whom the teacher praised or 
condemned were ancestors of Le- 
titia’s. She was a red-gold crea- 
ture with deep sky-blue eyes, and, 
at that remote period, freckles, 
which she had subsequently suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of. 

She had charmed Nan from the 
first moment—none the less that 
Nan understood her weaknesses as 
well as her charms. No one could 
say that Letitia was untruthful; to 
lie was quite outside her code; but 
if at seven minutes past eight she 
was late, she said it was barely 
eight o’clock, and if you were late 
she said it was almost a quarter 
past. Someone had once observed 
to her mother that Letitia distorted 
facts, and Mrs. Lewis had replied, 
after an instant of deliberation, 
“Well, undoubtedly she molds 
them.” 

She molded them particularly in 
conversation with the opposite sex; 
she could not bear any competition 
as far as her admirers were con- 
cerned, Strangely enough, though 
Letitia was so much the prettier 
and more amusing of the two girls, 
she was always a little jealous of 
Nan, whereas Nan was never at all 
jealous of her. Letty herself ex- 
plained the reason for this once in 
one of her flashes of vision: ‘‘It’s 
because whatever you get from people is your own— 
founded on a rock, Nan; but I fake it so—I get a lot that 
doesn’t belong to me—and so I’m always in terror of being 
found out.” 

After their schooldays the girls had seen a great deal of 
each other. Nan’s father was a professor in a small college, 
and it was pleasant to be asked to stay with the Lewises in 
their tiny New York flat. It was also agreeable to Letitia 
to be invited to share in commencement festivities with 
their prolonged opportunities to fascinate. Then Nan’s 
father had accepted an appointment in China; but the 
separation did not lessen the intimacy—perhaps it even 
increased it; you can write so freely to a person living 
thousands of miles away. Letitia had written with the 
utmost freedom to her friend, who at that distance could 
not in any way be regarded as a competitor. 

Letitia always described the new people she was seeing, 
and Nan noticed that the first mention of Roger in her 
letters had in it something sharply defined and significant: 

“T sat next the most romantic-looking boy I ever saw. 
No, my dear, no occasion for excitement; he must be years 
younger than I am; but the most beautiful person you 
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ever saw—hollow-cheeked, broad-browed like that picture 
you adore so of Father Damien, or perhaps I’m thinking 
of an illustration of Rossetti; and he can talk, too, I prom- 
ise you. He’s an experimental chemist in some great 
manufacturing company, which at this age ——” 

In the next letter it appeared that he wasn’t really years 
younger—hardly a year; in fact, nothing to speak of. Le- 
titia began to write a good deal about the scientific point 
of view—its stimulating quality—its powers of observa- 
tion—its justice—‘“‘almost as just as you are, Nan.” 

Nan waited for each letter as if it were the next install- 
ment of a serial. She had seen Letitia through a good many 
such affairs, and she knew that before long her friend would 
stage a quarrel. It was a good way, Letty said, of finding 
out how much he cared; although,’ as a matter of fact, 
Nan noticed that she never precipitated it until she was 
sure the unfortunate man in question cared enough to be 
at a disadvantage. 

But in Roger’s case, when she had said sadly, “I’m 
afraid, Mr. Rossiter, that this means our friendship is 
ended,’ he had answered without a word of pleading, 
“Yes, I’m quite sure it does.” 
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friend. 
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fully hard to ma 
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almost the most a 
life not only ste 
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reported most frankly on what she saw. 
people mildly artificial, dreaded Mrs. Ley 
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siter’s integrity that his future mother-in- 
also said something for his financial situa 
had always intended her child to marrysom 
“Tt is not exactly that I’m mercena 
don’t want Letitia to be specially magnifi 
her to have everything else, and money to 
So when Nan heard the marriage had a¢ 
place, she felt pretty sure Roger must have 
port Letty comfortably. It was really 
thought, how much she knew about hi 
had never seen, more than she knew abo! 
she saw constantly. And so, as she rani 
house, she had something of the same ex' 
might have had on seeing the curtain rise 
which she had heard endless discussion. © 
going to be able to judge it for herself. 2 
A Swedish maidservant came to the de ; 
looking woman with an exaggerated opinion! 


of English. She almost refused Nan admit- 
to be on the safe side; but Letitia’s cheerful 
itivened. 

hdyou at last, Nan?” 

w/ irls were quickly clasped in each other’s arms— 
dy that Nan did not see that Letitia was love- 
er—happier—more alive—more golden. 

s {out noon when Nan arrived. She was to stay 
, |» luncheon but for dinner, so as to see Roger, 
vezot home until five o’clock, and possibly later 
‘g1e had been in Albany the night before and 
nvxtra things waiting for him at the office when 
ni toit. Both mothers were motoring from town 
hin Mrs. Rossiter’s car—so that the only time 
d ould count on was now, immediately, this hour 
al Letitia was awfully sorry, but she didn’t see 
gud have arranged it differently. 

m| dat that well-remembered phrase of her friend’s. 
ti): of fact, she was not sorry the mothers were 
e was curious to see Roger’s mother, who, for 
yith an only son, had behaved with the most 
ir cordiality about the marriage. A well-to-do 
si had given Roger a good part of her income. 
le2rs had referred to her as an angel; and Nan 
yy 2ager to see Mrs. Lewis at any time. Only she 
ty ust waste no time, but set immediately about 
s|own to them as catching up. This meant that 
h| ked questions, listening to the answers only so 
tly appeared to contain new matter, and then 
yterrupting with a new question. Thus: 

su seen Bee since she ——’”’ 

2ant to tell you—she never did.”’ 

+t t just like her? She always reminds me of a 
yi wrote me— Roger simply loved it. You knew 
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a me. I thought it was you he 3 
li(.—so did he, for that matter—only mamma 
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d |, him —— 
dear, that heavenly thing about the scrubbing 
Ist she priceless—your mother? And she really 
y,20ut him—thinks him too good for me.” 
O|ley came to talk about the really important 
-)tty’s marriage—Roger’s wisdom and kindness 
tty. It amused and delighted Nan to hear her 
lig of men from the point of view of a person 
m one. Mrs. Lewis, who had long ago been 
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obliged to part from 
an impossible hus- 
band, had always 
been a little more 
aloof from men, a 
little more con- 
temptuous of them 
than of women; 
and Letitia, al- 
though her life 
was occupied 
with nothing 
else, had re- 
garded them as 
an exciting, pos- 
sibly hostile and 
certainly alien 
tribe. Now it 
was wonderful to 
hear her identify 
herself with a 
man’s point of 
view “We 
think ——”’ “We feel ——”’ 

Not for a long time did 
the old remote tone creep in. 
They were speaking of men 
in general, and Letitia said 
suddenly: 

“Tell me something, 
Nan—you have brothers— 
do you think the cleverest 
of them are a little silly 
about women?” 

Nan’s heart gave a leap. 
Letitia was looking intent. 

“Running after women, 
you mean?” 

“Oh, no!” Letty was 
quite shocked at the sugges- 
tion. ‘‘No, Imean believing 
everything theysay. Roger 
repeats the most fatuous 


things women say to him, as if they had any importance.”’ 
Letitia twisted her eyebrows in distress only half comic. 
Nan hesitated; she knew just the sort of thing Letitia 


must have in mind. 


EVENING POST 


He Looked Undressed, Out of Place, Menacing 


“Well,” she said, “I think 
men often seem rather naive— 
particularly scientific men.” 

““Yes,’’ Letty agreed 
quickly, ‘‘and of course Roger 
has always been so busy. He 
has never gone about 
much; but still, he’ll say 
driving home, ‘ Did you 
ever think, Letty, that 
I was a Specially domi- 
nating sort of person? 
Mrs.—somebody or 

other whom he 
sat next to— 
‘said I was the 
kind of man who 
if I couldn’t 
dominate a 
woman might 
kill her.’ That 
old stuff, Nan, 
that we’ve all 
used and dis- 
carded. Or he’ll 
look in the glass and say, 
“Honestly, I can’t see that 
my eyes ——’ It makes me 
feel ashamed, Nan.”’ 

Oh, dear, Nan thought, 
she could have made Letty 
understand, if she had had 
brothers, that these were a 
man’s moments of confi- 
dence, attaching and 
friendly, like the talk she 
and Letty were having at 
that moment. It wasn’t fair 
to judge a man by such mo- 
ments any more than to 
judge girls by silly giggling 
confidences to one another. 
Yes, that was it—men let 


down the bars of their egotism to the woman they loved, 
and maintained a certain reserve with their men friends, 
while women, just the other way 


(Continued on Page 94) 


“To Arrest Him!’ Cried His Mother. 


“For What?”’ 


“For Murder,’® Answered Letitia Simply 
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OU know the way it is with wives 

, and husbands. They will stand for 

a lot of big important calamities, 
but the next minute after they have for- 
give each other for a murder or 
giving away the last quart of 
that rye or something, why they 
will fly in a rage over a mere lost 
collar button or set up a lifelong 
sorrow over you forgot it was our 
wedding anniversary, and sud- 
denly not be speaking a word to 
each other except, of course, the 
normal married insults of every- 
day life. 

That was how the whole 
trouble got started between I 
and Jim, following my signing 
a new contract from Brummer. 
This English Sparrow was a well- 
known bird over in London, Eng- 
land, and he ran the biggest and 
only vaudeville circuit in the 
Orient. The offer he made us 
to go around the world come 
through Al Goldringer, and the 
papers had been drawn up with 
a few claws to the effect we was 
to dance before the Maharahrah 
of Jaipohr, or some such name 
which sounded like a breakfast- 
food king to me, but good pub- 
licity just the same; and we was 
also to give exhibition dances be- 
fore practically all the crowned 
heads of the Orient; meaning, I 
suppose, those which the English 
had thoroughly crowned and 
then left up for clay pigeons, or 
whatever you call one of those 
royalties which are that on news- 
paper only. 

Well, anyways, never having 
been outside of America only to 
run up to Canada so’s Jim could 
meet some of the old gang from 
the Knickerbocker bar once in 
a while, or down to Bermuda 
for the same thing, according to 
season, why, I was not exactly 
against this circuit of Brum- 
mer’s, andsigned up without say- 
ing a word to so-called friend 
husband until my mark was on 
the dotted line. Then I flashed 
the evidence at him, and, consid- 
ering that it was a big decision, 
calling on us to give up our life 
of trying to get into the smart 
set, and being afraid we might 
succeed, and so forth, why, he 
took it pretty quiet and forgiv- 
ing. We was in the adjoining 
privacies of our two rooms, which 
we had them on account all 
wealthy people do, when I parked 
the contract before him. 

BIg se DOV. sale Saver ae this 
innocent-looking paper is not a 
summons for speeding, like you 
might suspect; but it merely 
signs ourselves away for six 
monthsin vaudeville. I done it with my little fountain pen.” 

“Then you can erase it with your little hatchet!’ says 


Jim. “Vaudeville! Why, you couldn’t drag me there 
with a tractor! Who d’yer think is running this ranch, 
what?” 


“You, hon,”’ says I hastily, having been married for 
years and knowing the admission didn’t weaken my posi- 
tion any nor strengthen his. ‘‘ You are, of course. But I 
closed so’s Al could cable Brummer this afternoon.” 

Jim give the whearases a careful once-over, and then 
he sat down in his undershirt and my own particular chair 
and started off in one of them tones of voice which they can 
easily get a wife’s goat, unless there is something she would 
rather have, which was the case with me this time. 

“Marie La Tour,” he says solemnly, ‘‘will you please 
tell me why and the hell you should wear the pants like 
that? I certainly got good cause to be real mad at you.” 

“Tt’s one swell contract, Gorgeous,” I come back at him. 
‘We play Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Java, India, 
Egypt and all points west—or is it east by then, I dunno?” 


“All Right,’’ Says He. 


Let it Come Out Natural?’’ 


“But it’s a whale of a proposition !”’ says he, still feeling 
he had ought to be sore. “‘ You should of talked this over 
with me first.” 

“Well,” I says, getting a little out of patience, ‘I would 
of, if you was ever around here instead of petting the blind 
tiger over to that low-life of a Ed Kelley’s down in the vil- 
lage. Oh, I know it’s there all right, big boy!” 

“Now don’t start anything about my taking a drink or 
two,” snapped Jim. “Lay off, can’t you? I thought you 
had forgive me.” 

“Well, I have,” I says, kind of grudging. “But if you 
are going to pull any cracks like that, why, no wife on earth 
could be expected to not remember she has got something 
on you.” 

“Say, now!” says Jim. ‘‘ You lay off me, and I’ll lay off 
about this contract business and sign up. It’s a good deal, 
all right; but I don’t like being put in the position where 
I’m not let to be the head of my own family.” 

Well, having put over what I was after, I also put my 
arms around his neck and give him a little kiss on the part 
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“It Does Look Kinda Poor, Don’t It? But What You Going to Do? 


.dled among them press clippings; or per! 


of his head where I don’t Sar 
tion the hair is kinda thin, 
“There, big boy!” saysI, © 
ever really need to fight, do w 
“No, sweetie, 
not,” he says. “Wel 
get along about as go 
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the Back Bay Booking) 
it has me all excited \ 
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“Say, you may nit 
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me, all my life I havea 
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pay us to do so. | 
a hard life, though 
“Miserable!” 
commencing to 
cream in.smears. “ 
Bay people are 
d’yer-call-ums; but Iie 
why we can’t make 
boat. I got the itiner 
Al as near as he coulgi 
me, and I think we cild 
up with this Bostonio 
“Nix!” says Jit 


“Read the 
geous,”’ says I, “ 
out around the 
commutation tic! 
alize there is a lot 
like passports an 
sary before you 
these strange 
even have pecu 
cially so’s they 
icans, and talk f 
on purpose just 
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“ Are you now 
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in the old envelope with my programs; 0 
der the blotter. Anyways, it’s right there 1 
somewheres.”’ 
“My but you are untidy!” says Jim. “I¥ 
how it got my goat to see things flung aro 
“Say something original, can’t you?” 
faces at myself in the mirror while I got 
of rouge from Paris, Créme de Lobster, si 
cheeks. ‘‘You’ve been cracking that one ! 
should think you would get tired of it yourse 
know exactly where everything is!” 
I twisted on the lip rouge to match m 
my hair up under a gold boudoir cap and 
for the desk, and, of course, put my han 
was right in the top draw, under the writi 
anybody could of found it if they had tried 
“There!”? says I. “Pictures of elep 
and everything else from plumbing to p 1 
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| says Jim, dressed by this time. ‘Come on, 
Say, you look like a regular chicken 


4yround me, pulling me down beside him on the 


o(3,” says I, drawing away, “I wish you wouldn’t 
bis it in about how young [ look, like you been 
e| It makes me feel about a million years old. 
‘ty-two isn’t exactly in the cold-storage class.” 
't you was thirty-five, hon,” says he with all 
jJiankness of a typical husband. ‘“‘Let’s see— 
2|-you were ——”’ 

3/1 Tour Smith,”’ says I, “‘shut up on that and 
aout the trip!” 

‘t sore, sweetie,” says Jim. “I like you, no 
1d you may be getting. You’re a wonder for 
aj10w that.” 

nall made up,” says I. “Thanks a lot!’’ 
does make a difference, of course,’’ says the 
yell; “but I love you, honey, with or without 
mmings.”’ 

old, Jim,’’ I says, my heart tightening a little 
it oes on every wife when her husband starts a 
art, however kind he means it. ‘‘ Why, look at 
and—and Sarah Bernhardt! And anyways, 
wiay age if you don’t tell it?”’ 

i:¢vn, calm down, for heaven’s sake, can’t you?” 
_| don’t give a damn if you got a few gray hairs 
m, They hardly show, and they’re real pretty in 
ir) I always did claim that!” 

)mean thing!’’ I shrieked. “All you do lately 
1k me into thinking I am getting ready for the 
yme.”’ 

_ here, old-timer,’ says he, very swect and 
ig me sit against his side and against my will, 
mas you might say madly at the same time. 
e, Says he, ‘‘all I am trying to get over is this: 
| see any woman, especially my wife, put upa 
r utherage. Of course, in our profession things 
nt We got to look young for the public, and will 
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neither of us any squabs, and if you was to lose me you 
wouldn’t pick up another husband so easy now, or me an- 
other wife—remember that, and let’s be satisfied.’ 

Well, then I says yes and cried a little to think I hadn’t 
fooled him over my hair; and I fixed my make-up, because 
Iam nota fool about any man’s attitude towards that, and 
we settled down to look the cruise catalogue over. On the 
surface I was all calm, but the inside of me was pretty well 
upset. 

Old! So that was what Jim thought in his heart. Every 
time he denied it to me he merely told it all the plainer. 
So he thought if I was to lose him nobody else would look 
at me! Huh! I’d simply be obliged to show him different. 
Maybe all the men in the world wouldn’t think I was near- 
ing the million mark—and yet again, maybe he was right. 
One thing was plain—I had got to know the awful truth. 
Was I really finished to the point where only the one which 
legally had to would love me? I had been so busy acting 
with Jim, fighting with him and loving him I hadn’t even 
give a thought to any other man outside of Al Goldringer, 
of the Goldringer Productions, Inc., the one which features 
us, and the sweet ladylike young feller that been designing 
our costumes, who had merely give me a, as you might say, 
daughterly devotion. It certainly looked like I was out of 
luck if I wanted to show Jim a fright or two which would 
bring him to his senses and make him realize that he was 
married not alone to a very great actress but to one whose 
talents far surpassed her years. The only trouble with this 
plan was that I didn’t have even the remotest idea when 
could I commence work, or on who. 

Well, anyways, all this and more was pouring through 
my seemingly restful head, and Jim was pouring through 
the pretty picture book which the nice kind tourist com- 
pany had got up for that very purpose, when Pie-Face, our 
second man—not meaning the second one we had hired, 
but the second in command—give one of his sneaky, dis- 
creet knocks on the door and we says come in and he did 
and says a Mr. Rowlyn Blackwell is calling, and Jim asks 
what is he calling. Old John Bumblebee himself never 
smiled, but says he thinks it is from Mr. Goldringer’s 
office; so Jim says show him up, but not unkindly, and 


In the Neat Dark-Blue-Serge Effect He Sure Was the Cat's Whiskers 
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Bumblebee says very good, sir, and beats it and in a few 
minutes the very handsomest young man I ever seen in my 
whole entire life made his entrance into the plot just like 
that! 

The first thought flew into my head was thank goodness 
this is a swell French negligee and boudoir cap both 
straight from Maison Rosabell’s in Forty-seventh Street, 
N. Y. C., and she certainly makes ’em becoming. And the 
second thought was here is my chance—Mister Oppor- 
tunity himself not merely knocking at the door but being 
shown in! 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith?” says he over the top of a hand- 
some high-waist racoon-collared coat, and twisting a nerv- 
ous White Light kelly. ‘Mr. Goldringer sent me.”’ 

“Come in and hold down a place by the fire,”’ says Jim 
cordially. ‘‘Any friend of Al’s is welcome I’m sure. This is 
the Misses, Mr. Blackwell.’ 

“Do take off your things, won’t you?” says I in the soft 
purr a female uses when she is up to some kind of devilment. 

“Oh, thanks so much!”’ says he, shedding the coat. 

In the neat dark-blue-serge effect underneath he sure 
was the cat’s whiskers. I commenced to feel my work was 
getting easier by the minute, as we sat down across from 
each other while Jim fixed up the fire. This fortunately 
took him quite some minutes on account the fire tongs was 
that hateful kind that keeps crossing their legs. The kid’s 
eyes was pretty near hanging out on his cheeks looking at 
me, and all in my favor. 

“You see,’’ he says, nervously tucking a handkerchief 
up his cuff, “I am to be in charge of your trip as sort of 
courier, so I thought it would be jolly nice if I were to run 
over and get acquainted. And I—I’m so frightfully glad 
I did!” 

“So am I,”’ I says. ‘You don’t know the half of it.’ 

“Well, I hope to be useful,’ says he innocently. ‘You 
see, I’ve done quite a bit of traveling, and know the hotels 
and about baggage and passports and all that, and speak 
rather a few languages, and so Mr. Brummer thought that 
in case you signed up I might be helpful.’ 

“Say, buddy, that’s great!’’ says Jim, having at last won 
the argument with the tongs. ‘‘ We been looking at that 
book here, and it 
seems we are to 
make an awful lot 
of hops. What 
kind of awardrobe 
do we carry?” 

“Everything !”’ 
says Mister Infor- 
mation Bureau 
himself. “Thatis, 
your regular smart 
evening things for 
the main act. 
Then a costume 
number or two. As 
for personal 
things, let’s see— 
it will be cold in 
China and Japan. 
Otherwise you’ll 
want tropical 
clothes. But don’t 
start out with too 
many. They make 
you up a suit of 
white overnight 
out there, you 
know—and not 
bad, really. How 
many will there be 
in your party?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t 
go without ma,” I 
saysatonce. “And 
of course a camera 
man, the publicity 
man and the boy 
for the production 


end.” 
Then I hesi- 
tated. I sort of 


hated to crab my 
act right at the 
start by mention- 
ing Junior; but 
unless I was to 
make a stowaway 
of him, I didn’t see 
how I could get 
out: lofhit. 2 Soest 
mentioned him, 
seven years and 
all. But our new 
nursemaid never 
even blinked. 
(Continued on 
Page 44) 


R. JASON 
WEBB was 
fifty-two 


years old, five feet 
and six inches tall, 
one hundred and 
ninety pounds 
heavy, two million 
dollars rich; but with 
all that age, height, 
weight and wealth 
he had never been 
able to break ninety- 
five. If the curves of 
his slices should be placed end to z 
end, they would make a design 
something like a spiral bed spring 
reaching from, say, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, to Glens Falls, New York; 
if the number of improper words he 
had uttered following dubbed shots should be collected in 
a volume it would outweigh Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary—and he had taken a course of golf lessons from 
nearly every professional in America and Great Britain. 

Young Tim Freer was twenty-five years old, six feet tall, 
weighed one hundred and eighty pounds, and was just 
rich enough to delude himself with the theory that two 
could live as cheaply as one. He played the course in any- 
thing between seventy-two and seventy-nine, had never 
had a golf lesson and didn’t know any cuss words, because 
his disposition was such that he never had need for them. 

Mr. Jason Webb had a daughter named Nancy, aged 
twenty. 

Mr. Tim Freer didn’t have that daughter, but he was 
doing all he knew to acquire her. His disposition, already 
mentioned, was so equable that he could go out on the 
course, play eighteen holes with Nancy and come in still 
speaking to her. Mr. Webb could not go out and play golf 
and come in speaking to anybody. 

Mr.Webb had finished a morning round of golf, eaten 
his lunch, denounced the house committee and demanded 
the discharge of a waiter, and was sitting in the men’s 
lounge with McWhinney and Weevil, looking out through 
the big windows at the first tee. He was entertaining his 
friends with a circumstantial account of his iron play, 
which, it seemed, had betrayed him in a most treacherous 
manner. 

“You fellows know,” he was saying, “that I never miss 
an iron shot. If there’s one thing I can do, it’s play my 
irons. You know it, Mac.” 

MeWhinney nodded and then waggled his head as if 
overcome at the thought that an iron shot played by Mr. 
Webb could be otherwise than perfect—and this although 
he knew that if Webb ever swung at his ball with his mid- 
iron and hit anything except the turf four inches behind 
the ball it would be because somebody had sneaked up and 
tied his right leg toa 
post to keep it from 
ducking at the knee. 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Webb, ‘‘my drive 
was going better than 
it has this year; but 
my second ——” He 


“Now, You Cantankerous Old Gram: 
pus, That’s Done, and You May Go 
Sweetly and Rapidly to the Devil!’’ 
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described his second in language 

which the house committee would 

not have approved. ‘If I could 

only get all my game going at once 

I’d shoot this ding-fangled golf 
course in eighty. But, dog-gone it, every 
time I get one shot straightened out, some 
other one goes to blazes. Now take last 
night—I laid awake two hours, and I got 
my drive. Yes, sir, I just figured it out in 
bed, and today—right down the middle 
every time.” 

Old Man Arkwright came doddering in, 
paused with keen ear, searching for a hole 
in the conversation into which he might 
dive, perceived it and plunged. 

“Speaking,” he said, ‘‘of holes in one—did I ever tell 
you fellows about mine? One-shot hole, it was. Kind of 
an easterly wind blowing. Well, sir, I just took out 
my mid-iron and sighted for the flag. ‘Here’s where I lay 
her dead,’ says I to my partner, and then de 

“And then,” snorted Mr. Webb, ‘‘you drove out of 
bounds, hit a tree, bounded in and struck a rock, rolled 
onto the green, caromed off a lawn mower and trickled in 
the hole. That’s the way all holes-in-one are made. . . 
Now, will you look at that!’’ He glared through the win- 
dow, an apoplectic flush mantled his jowls, and his pudgy 
finger quivered. ‘Say, what kind of a club is this Apple- 
tree Golf Club, anyhow? Say! Hand-picked member- 
ship! Ill say it is! Now will somebody tell me how that 
young spriggins ever got in here—and how he manages to 
pay his dues?” 

“Tim Freer?”” McWhinney winked at Weevil. “ What’s 
wrong with Tim? Fine golfer, clean young fellow.” 

“Wine golfer! Huh! Say! I’ve reasoned this game all 
out, and, by dad, this is the conclusion I’ve come to: No- 
body can play it that’s got an ounce of brains. If you’ve 
got a glimmer of intelligence you’re done. Brains and golf 
don’t go together. Just take a slant at all these top- 
notchers. Solid ivory, every one. The reason you and I 
can’t play golf is because we got something to think with. 
We come out here with our brains 
clicking, and we can think and 
imagine, and we plumb think 
ourselves into rotten golf. But 
these good ones—blah! They 
don’t even know the game’s hard 
to play, so they just walk up as 


ington Kelland 
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brainless as brickbats and swat the ball. You) 
first-class golfer and I’ll show you a half-wit,” 

“Um”’— Weevil chuckled—“‘at any rate Tin 
enough to pick good company.” > | 

The sound Mr. Webb made in response to t]) 
tion reminded one of the Bronx Zoo at mealt), 
cages devoted to the larger and less amiable ¢ 


up and kick that young pottywamus offn my {{g 
The mental picture of Mr. Webb offering p; 
lence to Tim Freer was one which McWhinney h 
could with difficulty contemplate unmoved. ‘Ie 
abruptly toward the window, and there upon |e 
saw Mr. Freer teeing up a ball for Miss Nancy/ 
resembled her father in nothing, including ‘s 
Nonchalantly, she spatted the ball down the fi 
hundred and fifty yards and then smiled up }1 
manner every young man hopes some young o 
smile up at him some day. Mr. Webb rumblt 
ingly. One rather expected to see a stream of 9 
emerge to devastate the scene. Tim took hist: 
sent off a drive that wrenched Mr. Webb's hr 
“Handsome couple, I’d say,’ Weevil obsernd. 
“Handsome hellbender!’”’ The Appletree Gi 
a‘sort of family affair where one might listen 
conversations and family details if he listenl, 
Mr. Webb burst forth, ‘“‘the ding-gangled you 
hopper’s got the nerve to want to marry her! 
“Can’t blame him,” said McWhinney. | 
“His honorable intentions do him credit,” jid 
Mr. Webb glared. A 
“‘Had the face to ask me—that’s what he a 
appointment over the phone and came tcth 
Parked his hat on my desk and grinned like) ( 
cat and patronized me. ‘How’s the game?’ s's| 
““What game?’ I says with a frozen stare. 
‘““* Are there any other games?’ says he, an] 
where it fell. Golf! I’d been awake half the niit' 
about a hundred and six I shot the afternoon 
“He sure picked a bum day to speak his 
McWhinney. P| 
Mr. Webb glared down the fairway in the g 
tion of his daughter. ie 
““Then,”’ said he, ‘he leaned across the des li 
insurance agent and says, ‘But I didn’t come ita 
golf, Mr. Webb.’ 
“*No?’ says I, kind of sarcastic. ‘The 
figger to entertain me?’ a 
“Nancy and I,’ says he, ‘want to ge 
“T’ll admit I wasn’t expecting that, tho’ 
Lord knows, he’d been hanging around 
house enough. For a minute I couldn’t th 
up anything to say—not anything that wo 
fit. Come to think of it, there ain’t anytl 
that would fit right. But I did my bes . 
“To who?’ says I. 
***To each other,’ he says coolly. 
““Well,’ says I, ‘I can’t blame you 
wanting Nancy—not from any point of vie 
including the financial—but she’s 
supposed to be intelligent.’ { 
“He quit smiling so pleasant at 
that. ‘I think,’ says he, ‘it would be 
more courteous if we didn’t use the 
word “‘financial’’ in this connection.’” 
“He didn’t hit you or anything?” 
asked McWhinney. 
Again Mr. Webb snorted. 


| 
er 


;” observed Weevil. 
all you came to say?’ I asked him. 
/yut all I shall stay to say,’ says he, ‘except this: 


{(’m sure she will not object to less of luxury. I 
9 1 to give you any information you desire about 


»|d you looked up,’ says I. 

}; case,’ said he, ‘it must be you have taken a 
ike to me.’ 

hy?’ says I. 

e,’ he said, ‘I know you didn’t find anything in 
roo Warrant your manner.’ 

ink well of yourself,’ says I. 

oays he. ‘Good afternoon, Mr. Webb.’ 
here!’ says I. ‘No elopement nonsense!’ 

lg-ed me in the eye and then he said the dog- 
t|ost impudent thing I ever sat and listened to. 
iy,’ says he. ‘Ishall report 

-abb that I cannot marry 

se her father is objection- 

m Good afternoon.’ And by 


of e I could 


“My daughter,’ he said, “thas been spoiled by her 
mother.” 

“Webb,” said Weevil, ‘“‘how much were you making 
when you got married?” 

“Forty dollars a month,” said Mr. Webb proudly. 

“And how old were you?” 

MM Wie nigel 

“Um”"’—Weevil cleared his throat—‘‘Tim Freer’s 
twenty-five and he’s earning seven thousand.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?’’ Webb demanded. 

“And he can play golf,’’ said McWhinney. ‘Reached 
the semifinals in the Amateur.” 

“T won’t have any golf hound in my family.” 

Then McWhinney rather strained the privilege of old 
friendship. 

“Webb,” he said, “I should think you’d rather have a 
man in the family play golf three times a week, and play 
it, than to have to go out seven days the way you do—and 
play a thing that would make a St. Andrews caddie lose 
his power of speech.”’ 

Mr. Webb choked. 

““Mac,”’ he said tensely, “‘go to the devil.” 
Then he turned upon the unoffending Mr. 
Weevil, fixed him with baleful eye and rasped, 
“And you can go with him.” 

“The trouble with you,” 
Weevil retorted, “‘is that you 
hate anybody who can play 
eighteen holes under ninety- 
five.” 

II 

HERE were four golf clubs 

in the district, and inter- 
club matches were frequent; 
but no event of the year was 
quite so important to those 


pillars of the game who frequent the lounge 
and discuss learnedly the defects in the games 
of their juniors as the Senior Champion- 
ship. It was an eighteen-hole affair, medal 
play; and, of course, without handicaps. 
For two years the cup had been won by Jenks, 
of the Sand Hill Club. It had been won by 
each of the other clubs; but the Appletree 
Golf Club never had been able to exhibit the 
trophy in its trophy room. No senior had 
arisen with enough golf in his no longer youth- 
ful body to top the field and bring glory to 
his club mates. 

Old Man Arkwright always madea try for 
it—on the strength of his hole in one—and 


And to the Accompaniment of Tim’s Sharply Uttered, “‘Hit it!’’ He Did 
Swipe the Lall, Two Hundred Yards Down the Middle of the Fairway 
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always explained his 
failure by making it 
clear that medal play 
was not his game. 

VON Tee, gee janine! 
player,” he would say, 
“and that’s golf; every 
hole a separate game; 
play it and forget it. 
That’s the way to 
play —fighting spirit, 
you know. Most of you 
fellows start out with a 
rotten hole and let it 
ruin your whole round. 
Now me—suppose I do 
get a six on Number 
One. Do I let it worry 
me? No,sir-ree. I just 
drop it clean out of my 
mind.” 

“And make an eight 
on Number Two,”’ said 
Mr. Wills. 

seus said: = Mir. 
Arkwright. “A few sixes 
and eights don’t count 
in match play—not if you haveeleven 
or twelve pars, and maybe a birdie or 
two. Why, the day I got my hole in 
one I had two threes and v 

ie: a total medal score of a hun- 
dred and seven,”’ said Weevil. 

“Weevil,” said McWhinney, “‘I got an idea.” He 
waited to make sure Arkwright was out of earshot. “Let’s 
groom Webb for the Senior Championship.”’ 

“He couldn’t win it if he used a steel 
ball and had magnets in every cup,” 
said Weevil. 

“T’m not sure. The old coot’s got 
some golf in him, but it lays in layers. 
He can only get one of them off ata 
time. What won last year?’’ 

Jenks’ eighty-seven.”’ 

“Um —this is deep, Weevil—devilish 
deep; but maybe it can come off. I 
wonder if we can get Webb to train for 
the next two weeks. Give him a song 
and dance about club spirit and patri- 
otism, you know. Make him cut out 
playing, and practice, and take lessons 
and just point himself for the cham- 
pionship. Every man who has played 
golf for the years he has is bound to 
shoot one decent game in his life, and 
maybe we can pull one out of Webby.” 

“What’s the notion? Something 
back of it?” 

“Tf there is,” said McWhinney, “‘it’s 
private. Anyhow, it’ll be fun. Here 
comes some of the gang—talk it up. 
Webb’ll be in before we leave. 
There’s young Freer out on the practice 
tee. Ain’tit ashame the 
way he can whale ’em?”’ 

Presently, by ones and 
twos and fours, the back- 
bone of the club stag- 
gered or sauntered into 
the room, adding cards, 
paying bets, happy or 
depressed as the day’s 
fortune had gone with 
them—but nobody sat- 
isfied. Tommy Hoover 
had just shot his first 
ninety; but his elation 
was mixed with grief be- 
cause it could just as well 
have been an eighty- 
eight if he hadn’t missed 
two twenty-inch putts. 
President Olney dragged 
in his six feet three of height and had a look in his eye 
which foretold that the children had better be on their 
good behavior when he got home. 

“T tell you I never top. No, sir! That’s a new one. I 
haven’t topped a dozen balls in a dozen years. If I’ve got 
a fault, it’s hitting behind, taking too much turf. Say, 
Mac, why in thunder should I go bad and start to top all 
of a sudden?” 

“Maybe you grew an inch in the night and didn’t allow 
for it,” said McWhinney. ‘But say, you fellows, I want 
to speak about the Senior Championship.” 

“Oh, Jenks’ll grab it off again,” said Olney. 

“Hush!’”’ said McWhinney. ‘“‘Let’s kid Webb into 
going after it. Won’t do him any harm, and we may see 
a miracle.” (Continued on Page 144) 
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The Ship Swam Greasily on an Oily Sea Like a Charnel House Slipping Into Hades 


Captain Knute Knudsen. In the new land he 

became Kaynute, then Kanoo, then by logical 
progression Tippy Kanoo and plain Tippy. His American 
deep-water discharges bore the name of Knudsen, but none 
except skippers and shipping commissioners ever knew 
that. To his forecastle mates and longshore cronies he 
was Tippy—Tippy the Squarehead. 

Tippy could dance, but wouldn’t when sober. He had 
one song which he might be persuaded to sing just before 
he reached the dancing stage. Then he was a picture for 
memory to dwell on. With his brilliant small blue eyes 
half closed, his honest face red as a port light, with his 
straw-colored hair flying every way like a bunch of spilled 
rope yarns, he would roar in a voice to shame great Nep- 
tune himself: 

“Tf yow’re outside you can’t be inside, 
If yow’re inside you can’t be out! 
If yow’re outside you can’t be in by a damsight! 
Haw, haw, haw-wre!”’ 


He had reached that stage on the night before the 
Boston clipper, Swordfish, sailed for China. 


\ A MASTER mariner in his own Norseland he was 


“Tf you're outside you can’t be in by a damsight! 
Haw, haw, haw-wre!”’ 


he bellowed; and the ‘‘haw, haw” was sincere; for, strange 
to say, Tippy was not outward bound, yet. 

His last voyage had been a long one, and he had fallen 
into the hands of the missioner before the crimp heaved in 
sight. Because he had not had a chance to taste of the cup 
that cheers and sometimes capsizes a man, there had been 
small hardship in keeping sober. And Tippy had acquired 
a protégé in the person of a disreputable little wharf rat of 
a boy whom he had hauled from the depths of a dock 
garbage can and fed and, in a manner, clothed. This he 
was able to do because he still jingled the money in his 
pockets that by all the rules ought to have bought red 
liquor and women’s favors. 

All the same, Tippy’s limit of endurance was reached 
when the Swordfish signed on, for old shipmates signed in 
her, shipmates who had laughed at him when he meekly 
followed in tow of the young man of the mission. He had 
a come-back to hurl at them when he joined them, paying 
his shot like a man of means while they were breeding a 
fine dead horse by spending their advance of wages yet 
to be earned. 

“When you have worked up your dead horse, boys, and 
sing him over the side, Tippy will just about be looking 
around, picking his ship, instead of getting dumped into 
a hellship because he’s broke,” he jeered at them, slapping 
down his money on the bar like a new third mate. 

“Come on home, Tippy,” urged a small voice at his 
elbow. “Dese guys’ll git youse stewed, den youse’ll lcse 
yer money and have to ship too.” 

Tippy glared down at Shanks, his protégé. 

“Run away, boy, and don’t bother your Uncle Tippy. 
Fill’em up again, Mister Public House. Hey, you with the 
accordion, play us a tune and watch Tippy kick up his 
heels, by crikey!” 


An hour later Tippy was singing and dancing merrily. 
Shanks was sleeping, curled up under a table, serene in the 
consciousness of duty attempted. A gigantic Norwegian 
had dragged in a woman from somewhere, and held the 
floor, dancing with her, until his shipmate with the accor- 
dion stopped out of sheer weariness. 

“Play up!” roared the giant. ‘‘Vat yu qvitting for?” 

“Tm tired. I’m goin’ aboard. You better come too. 
You got to buy that monkey jacket yet.” 

“Tu hell vit’ ta monkey yacket! Play up vit’ ta moo- 
sic!”’ bellowed the big fellow, slapping down a handful of 
money and demanding more drink. 

The woman danced twice with Tippy, then slipped 
away. When Andreas, the big Norwegian, missed her, he 
turned savagely on Tippy as having let her go. Being slow 
to anger, and also still in funds, Tippy squared matters by 
treating again, and Andreasdrank, promising to puta head 
on the provider of the treat when he got him outside. 

By the time all hands were drunk and broke, except 
Tippy, who, drunk certainly, still possessed nine small 
silver coins, a dozen small quarrels had arisen, and they 
were wordily fought out as the gang trooped down the 
dock. In the queer way of men of the sea, Andreas had 
altered his ideas, and, instead of wanting to hammer 
Tippy, insisted upon kissing him weepingly. Shanks 
shuffled along beside his protector, whining with cold and 
sleepiness. 

At the ship’s side all the love and war came to a milling 
center. Fights were postponed with horrible promises of 
renewal when the ship got to sea. Andreas wanted to drag 
Tippy aboard, swearing undying friendship for him. The 
uproar brought out the mate, who lost no time in selection, 
but kicked or punched his men up the ladder with rich 
profanity. He made no mistake either. He saw, dark 
though it was, that there were two strangers. He had all 
his crew; wanted no more. He let drive with his boot and 
kicked Shanks cruelly, dropping the urchin in a shrilly 
cursing heap against a pile of empties. 

“Get, you bums!”’ the officer snarled savagely. 
to ——” 

He choked the rest back, for Tippy was at his throat, 
half blind with rage, punching, kicking like a lunatic, 
mouthing murder at the boy’s assailant. The mate suf- 
fered a few wild blows before he got his breath; but then 
the situation was changed. Years of being top dog over 
just such men as Tippy had given him self-reliance and a 
certain wicked skill. In five minutes Tippy lay on his 
back beside Shanks, as thoroughly licked a man as ever 
took the count. 

“Get him out o’ here before I have a cop run him in,” 
the mate warned the partially awakened Shanks. 

A furtive head vanished from the ship’s rail as the mate 
stalked aboard. The young accordion player stole down 
the ladder and past the heap of barrels the moment the 
triumphant officer had gone below. 

- “Come on, Tippy!’’ he whispered. ‘‘I’ll see you home. 
Get a moye on! Gee! I ain’t goin’ in that hooker! Not 
me! She’s a blood boat. Gee! He didn’t half wallop you. 
Did he hurt you, Tippy?” 


“Get 


- 


Tippy shook his head, flinging the rope-yarnia 
his swollen eyes, smearing blood from his nose Ar 
battered face with the back of his hand. 

“Come on, Shanks,” he muttered. ‘“‘ We'll get 
the big stiff. Here, young feller,’’ he said, haul g 
his small silver and thrusting it at the accordil 

“go get a drink for yourself. I’m sailing in your 
show that big cowson he can’t kick Shanks or 

“‘He’ll kick the tripe out 0’ you too!”’ retorted 
ful deserter, taking the coins greedily. “This 
Douglas, and he’s a killer!” 

“Go on, Tippy!” shrilled Shanks, he a y 
shaking with fury. ‘‘Get on the boat! Let’s fil 
and ——” 

“Shut up!” growled Tippy. “Gone : 
the Old Man soon’s it’s daylight, and he’ll 
that rat’s run out. We'll watch our chance 
watch our chance, by crikey!”’ ; 


Two things combined to make that outy 
China less eventful than Tippy intended w 
board. Chief of these was his native } 
when sober. When he woke up and went to 
he felt none of that fine fury of the early 
would never have shipped but that empt: 
with opportunity ensnared him at the n 
shipped, nothing could make him forget th 
was the mate, he, Tippy, but a fo’mas 
unquestioning obedience to his officer at 
Douglas did indulge in a grin when he sa 
seaman; it was like the smile on the face ¢ 
a relishful licking of lips. But nothing m 
the second of the two things mentioned 
Douglas from living up to his name to ar 
He did, on Shanks’ first appearance, we 
joyously upon the boy and twist his ear. 
Shanks was a stowaway. But as for Tip 
man to his toes and finger tips; Capta 
seamanship above all else, despised bruta 
that no man who did his duty aboard his sk 
at the hands of an officer. - 

So here was the ship in the Shanghai 
contented, and only one man with a 
Bucko Douglas counted the passage spoil 
manhandled a man in the entire ninety d 
been told by the captain that twisting th 
was plenty; it was not to be repeated. 

Tippy earned another mark in the s 
his clever smallboat work. Like most 
few other deep-water sailors, he could 
one oar or two, under sail or full-ma: 
crew, with a neatness and certainty thi 
perfection. 

“Mr. Douglas,” said the skipper a ] 

a crew and challenge the other ships t 
fellow Tippy’s a wonder. He shall train 

“The ship needs work done, sir,’’ thi 

He had waited, with what passed with 
for this stay in Shanghai, knowing that s 


d much time ashore, Jeaving matters to the 
vers than one of the men in the forecastle had 
Beko Douglas’ tender regard, and he had hoped 
bl o express it. Now the skipper proposed turning 
ofverfed Jack Mucks into a sporting outfit, turn- 
jr) oughts to play when work was waiting. 
rk will be done better by cheerful men, mister,”’ 
-returned. “‘You might row with them too. 
urd you say you rowed in Bully Waterman’s 
w that ——”’ 

id,’ Douglas broke in with a trace of pride. 
y cleaned up too. But every oar was pulled by 


uldn’t mind rowing behind him myself if I were 
|\nyway, perhaps we can make an officers’ crew 
e’ll see.” 

yect to you, Captain Powell, but I hope you'll 
I protested against this when you're finding 
it the ship’s condition,’’ Bucko Douglas uttered 
is he left the table. 

yuglas,”” the skipper replied slowly and meas- 
expect to have to find no fault with the ship’s 

See to it.” 


‘lips lay in the river, and all discovered rowing 
3,|'aptain Powell returned on board from the club 
f{tcher. 

¢/uesday will be Fourth of July. I have arranged 


| the comprador has promised to give a hand- 
i; Officers to row, captains steering. Ships that 
ni three mates can put in one seaman,” he hur- 
ampunced to his officers. The second and third 
ned. Mr. Douglas wore a fine black scowl that 
e} effort to lighten. 
every ten dollars I earn for my family, sir,” 
Ip) . 
jting up the money,” said the skipper. 
t) old to row four miles!” 
bin! You’re ten years younger than old Peters, 
Ritbow. He’s game, is Peters.” 
y order me to take part in this foolishness, Cap- 
| 2?” demanded the mate. 
!\The captain’s tone was harder. “I order none 
ff rs to do other than ship’s business. I ask you.” 


| 
0) ouglas took his oar when the boat was lowered 
fi; practice pull. Hardy, the second mate, and 
t third, were eager. They had spent many hours 


that day cleaning off the boat’s bottom and black-leading 
it. Tippy’s little blue eyes shone brightly under his tangled 
rope-yarn hair fringe. He had personally looked to the oars 
and tholepins, renewing the grommets, rasping the oar 
looms to make solid grips. 

“Let Tippy row stroke oar while I watch,” Captain 
Powell said when they were boated. ‘‘You’ll not row far 
this spell. Pull around the ship. Here, cook! Jump in and 
steer. Mr. Douglas, row number three; Mr. Rollins, num- 
ber two; Mr. Hardy, take bow oar until I see how you fit. 
And until I see that a change is advisable, please take your 
instructions from Tippy. Away you go!” 

“Captain Powell,” protested Douglas desperately before 
taking his seat, ‘‘a while ago you mentioned that I was once 
a member of the crew of Captain Waterman. Do you mean 
that I am to take orders % 

“Mr. Douglas,’’ cut in the skipper with a twinkle, 
“a while ago you said you were too old to row. This is a 
tryout. Away you go!”’ 

The sight of their shipmate, Tippy, setting the stroke to 
the mates, steered by the greasy Doctor, was too much for 
the forecastle Jacks. They manned the forecastle rail and 
howled lustily as the crew splashed past. Splashing de- 
scribes it, for no green crew could be expected to fall into 
perfect rhythm in the first hundred strokes, even if all 
were willing. And Bucko Douglas certainly was not willing. 
He rowed only because Captain Powell had influence with 
owners. Douglas had been mate for a long time. He de- 
sired a command of his own with a feverish longing. To 
avoid friction he took an oar in the boat; but his disposi- 
tion was not one to permit him to enter into the arrange- 
ment with any enthusiasm. He rowed his own stroke. 

“Watch the stroke, sir!’’ Tippy cried, keeping a rhythm 
as sweet as music. 

““You’re short, Mr. Douglas!”’ the third mate sang out. 

“Mr. Douglas!” roared the skipper through his mega- 
phone. ‘‘You’re ragged as hell! Watch the stroke!” 

Douglas swore through his teeth, reached forward say- 
agely, and his oar end struck Tippy in the back as he 
recovered, scattering the stroke hopelessly. Tippy called 
“‘Hasy all!’’ and stopped rowing. 

“You should watch the stroke, sir,’’ he said mildly. 

“Shut up!” Douglas snarled. “‘I’ll fix you for this when 
we get to sea!” 

Tippy turned right around and faced him, surprise on his 
face. “Mr. Douglas, maybe you can lick me when the cap- 
tain ain’t looking, but you can’t row worth beans. You 
follow the stroke or I quit and tell the captain you ain’t no 
good in the boat.’ 

Bucko Douglas rowed. 
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The race came around. The Swordfish’s incongruous 
crew, stroked by Tippy and steered by the skipper, cheered 
on by thirty roaring fo’mast Jacks perched on the ship’s 
foreyard like a flock of crows, foamed over the finish line 
ten lengths ahead of the nearest competitor. Tippy’s 
simple soul was full fed on praise; Bucko Douglas derived 
no pleasure out of the victory, but promised himself a feast 
of vengeance when he got Tippy to sea again. 

But all the signs pointed to disappointment for the mate. 

Captain Powell, elated at the success of his crew, talked of 
making Tippy third mate as soon as opportunity offered. 
He took Shanks into the cabin and made a sleek, cleanish 
cabin boy of him. He would have made Tippy boson of the 
starboard watch when his boson ran from the ship, but 
Mr. Douglas had already promoted big Andreas, and the 
chance was gone. 
. Altogether Tippy seemed assured of a passage home 
as uneventful as the outward passage, so far as the mate 
was concerned. The Swordfish bade fair to lose the blood- 
boat reputation another skipper had earned for her. 
Bucko Douglas lost even the voice of a bucko mate. When 
he had been sharply admonished for boxing the ears of an 
impudent cabin boy who overrated the degree of his im- 
munity from chastisement, Mr. Douglas went about the 
ship like one in great awe. His orders were spoken almost 
timidly. All of which was unnatural. If the paper covering 
of a cartridge smolders, an explosion may reasonably be 
expected in the end unless the powder is damp. Bucko 
Douglas’ powder was not very damp—not so damp but 
that the smoldering would dry it in time. 

That night Captain Powell sent grog forward. The ship 
was sailing next day; but the night belonged to the crew. 
And Tippy reached the singing-and-dancing stage. Grace- 
ful as a sea cow, he capered on the fore hatch; a young 
sailor made sweet music with a comb and paper, another 
beat time with a wooden fid and a tin mess kid. A man 
started to sing: 

“** All hands on board!’ our boson cries, 
His voice like thunder roaring!”’ 


Tippy howled him down with his own strange ditty: 
“Tf you’re outside you can’t be inside, 
If you’re inside you can’t be out! 
If yow’re outside you can’t be in by a damsight!”’ 
and all hands bawled: 
“Haw, haw, haw-wre!”’ 
“You'll be out by a damsight!” growled Mr. Douglas 
far aft as he knocked out his pipe and went below. 
(Continued on Page 116) 


The Waterspout Tore Along in the Wake of the Green Clipper With Churned Brine at the Foot of the Column, Gray, Dripping With Bitter Menace 


monumental conceit. We hold a most exag- 

gerated idea concerning our surpassing wis- 
dom, and regard with amused contempt the vain 
imaginings of our ancestors who believed 
in witchcraft and were deluded with all 
sorts of foolish notions. Weare thankful 
that we belong to a race free of the follies 
and superstitions prevailing only a few 
generations ago. 

But when we look into the matter 
closely, it becomes apparent that we have 
among us a great army of presumably in- 
telligent individuals possessed of notions 
which parallel in their absurdity the be- 
liefs of ancient times. 

Hundreds of our popular beliefs have 
no foundation in fact. Many of these 
misconceptions are nothing more than 
harmless delusions and bring no evil con- 
sequences, but some of our fallacious 
notions create evil effects that are far- 
reaching and decidedly destructive. The 
fact that most of us hold the erroneous 
idea that fat people are less able to stand 
the high temperatures of warm summer 
days than the folks who are thin is a per- 
fectly innocent fallacy that works no 
injury; but the common belief that busi- 
ness must travel in cycles, and that we 
cannot avoid having our industrial ad- 
vance made up of a never-ending succes- 
sion of foolish inflations and ruinous 
depressions, represents a type of insidious 
and unanalyzed notion that reflects un- 
favorably on our boasted intelligence. 

Let us examine a few of our prevalent 
beliefs that appear to continue unques- 
tioned. I have already referred to fat 
people and warm weather. The truth is 
that during the summer our fleshy citi- 
zens generally perspire more, lose more 
weight and look more uncomfortable, but 
they possess higher resistance to the ill 
effects of hot weather than do their skinny 
brothers. 

Nine people out of ten, especially business executives, 
entertain the idea that an office or factory can be too well 
lighted and that injury will result therefrom. The truth 
is that harm never comes from too much illumination. 
In practically all cases, glare, not light, is the damaging 
factor. 

The light intensity outdoors at noon on a clear day in 
the month of June will average about 9600 foot candles, 
while the average light intensity at nighttime, under arti- 
ficial illumination, in most of our workshops will seldom 
exceed five or six foot candles. In other words, the human 
eye is perfectly comfortable outdoors with a light intensity 
more than a thousand times as great as is generally used by 
people in the evenings when they read or work under elec- 
tric lights at home or in an office. 


Prrrnsimentat co all of us today are possessed of 


Facts and Fantastic Fancies 


it IS surprising how many people hold to old supersti- 
tions. They believe it is unlucky to walk under a ladder; 
that the screeching of an owl portends misfortune; a dog 
howling at night means somebody is going to die; the 
appearance of a black cat or a crow foretells misfortune; 
and that Mars is inhabited by a race of superior beings. 

Then lots of folks believe that warmth would be best 
obtained by wearing fur with the hair inward, but such is 
not the case, for fur garments and gloves are warmer when 
worn with the hair outward. The flashing bodies that often 
pass through our atmosphere are not shooting stars but 
small meteorites that generally weigh less than a pound 
and are nearly always reduced to dust by friction before 
they reach the earth. The layman who notices a so-called 
shooting star in the sky imagines it must be red-hot when 
it falls. The fact is that the meteorites that strike our at- 
mosphere are extremely cold. Such heat as is developed in 
their passage is only on the surface and lasts for no great 
time. In truth only a few seconds elapse after the stone 
strikes the earth until its temperature is about equal to 
that of ice water. Cats’ eyes are not luminous in the dark. 
No creature possesses light-giving eyes, and those of the 
cat appear bright at night because the widely distended 
pupil catches whatever light there is, in this way collecting 
rays which are invisible to us. 

The whale is not a fish, but breathes with lungs, has 
warm blood, no scales, and a four instead of a two cham- 
bered heart. Its young are nourished with milk. Birds 
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do not sleep with their heads under their wings, as close 
observation will show, and moths do not eat holes in our 
clothes. The maggots from the eggs are the agents of de- 
struction and do the mischief after the moths are long 
dead. 

Then there is the widespread belief that Friday is unlucky. 
Shipping returns indicate that fewer vessels leave port on 
Friday than on any other day, and yet the records show 
that in the matter of ocean accidents it is one of the luck- 
iest days of the week. Columbus sailed upon his first great 
voyage of adventure on Friday, discovered land on Friday, 
started back on Friday and again landed in Spain on Fri- 
day. Later he started his second voyage on Friday, and 
finally discovered the Isle of Pines not only on Friday but 
on the thirteenth day of’ the month of June, 1494. The 
Mayflower made the harbor of Provincetown on Friday, 
and the Pilgrims made their final landing on Plymouth 
Rock on Friday. It was also on a Friday that Richard Lee 
moved in Congress that the United Colonies be free and 
independent, and it was on another Friday that the first 
Masonic lodge in America was organized. The list of peo- 
ple born on Friday includes such eminent figures as Wash- 
ington, Gladstone and Disraeli. What more evidence is 
necessary to prove that the idea of Friday being unlucky is 
pure bunk? 

Likewise it is easily possible to put the stamp of untruth 
on an endless array of common beliefs. Mad dogs do not 
avoid water. Diamonds do wear out, and in industry, when 
employed for such uses as cutting glass, they become worn 
and useless generally in less than ten weeks. The ocean is 
not actually blue, but appears so because sea water ab- 
sorbs all the other colors of the spectrum more freely than 
it does blue, and therefore light transmitted through it or 
reflected by it carries a preponderance of blue. Waving 
a red rag before a bull will not excite him any more than 
waving some other bright color. It is the strangeness of 
the moving object, not the redness of the rag, that bothers 
the bull. In experiments, the bulls that were subjected to 
tests paid more attention to white rags than they did to 
red ones. The fact that red is the color of blood has doubt- 
less fostered the fallacy. 

Sometimes we hold delusions that are capitalized by 
others. For example, in France the natives shun the lus- 
cious blackberry because they are the victims of a long- 
existing fallacy which says that the blackberry will give 
you fever. As a result, the people of Great Britain and 
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other near-by countries get the bulk 
blackberry crop, and greatly relish th 
and jellies made from this fruit. We 
the spectacle of a nation submitting to th 
of such a foolish tradition, but 
time let us not forget that 
tors, for no better reason, 
the tempting tomato, or ] 
was called in colonial days 
Truth and oil always co 
face, but often the first tak 
rising to the top. For yearsy 
taught to distrust and fear ar 
toward the enactment of 
laws. The average citizen 
a stern and restrictive code of ] 
did exist in New England during ty 
days of our Puritan fathers. Thr 
the world at that time many 
were included in the methods 
ment, but in comparison the Ny 
landers were mild and libe’ 
Britain there were more thz 
dred offenses punishable b 
our most oppressive state imp: 
penalty of death for only twelve) 


The Blue Laws Weren't 


HIS whole delusion of 

blue laws was created 
preacher who was driven o' 
nies to England, and who, 
ment, had published a long li 
enactments, for the purpose f 
the intelligence and character)! 
American patriots. His statern 
cluded such fabrications as the fit 
“No woman shall kiss her chilior 
Sabbath day. No one shall rua 
Sabbath, or walk in his garden| 
where except reverently toa if 
ings. No one shall travel, 
beds, sweep, shave or cut 
day. No person shall play anya 
instrument on that day except ti) 
trumpet or jew’s-harp.” And although as 
vestigation will prove to anyone’s satisfaction 4 
colonial acts were neither excessively intoler: 
the Tory preacher’s libel of early Ameri 
tinues to perpetuate the fallacy of New Eng 

In matters of health and bodily cures 
popular delusions is beyond calculation. 
beginning of time much of our so-called hi 
closely related to some form of religion hay 
a foundation of faith. The ancient Mexi 
their fellow beings to appease the anger of th 
aborigines of the British Isles believed the a: 
with spirits and fairies having power to con 
life. Our American Indians still have their 
and cling to practices which they believe y 
able action from the Great Spirit. Hindu 
throw innocent babes to the crocodiles o 
hoping through this sacrifice to restore h 

But not all the health delusions are co 
All about us are freak schools of healing that 
deluded followers in the thousands. We 
healing developed from mesmerism, and 
of the followers of this school is that the hea 
his person a magnetic force which enters th 
patient and drives out pain and sickness. 
cule the methods of the medicine men of 

Then we have spiritualistic healing, whick 
tastic methods based on communications fr 
world of departed souls. Next are the di 
cure the sick by the laying on of hands or 
health. Undoubtedly some physical ben 
from an optimistic mental posture, and 3 
form of healing has developed into a religi 
followers, in proportion to its short life, 
creed that ever came into existence. 

It gives the casual onlooker something 0 
to note the crowds that often attend so- 
power meetings. Recently I wandered 
gathering, and in response to the leader's § 
are we all tonight?”’ the audience chanted 
and dandy. Why shouldn’t we be?” 
how to attain physical and financial suce 
tributed circulars. 

All these people who are endowed with 
tain wisdom and advice from the other Wo 
(Continued on Page 126) 


4 or so ago, in a small Southern city, rela- 
9 became strained between the retail mer- 
sts’ association and the several hundred 
sif the town’s big manufacturing plant, the 
asing over the projected publication of a 
r the Labor Day festivities. It had been the 
41 year to issue a program which contained a list 
| events and to sell advertising space to the local 
itten dollars a page. It was not pretended that 
1 was a gilt-edged advertising medium; the mer- 
ly looked on their ten-dollar advertisements as 
“expressing their good will toward their labor 
: iis occasion, when the labor committee went up 
‘he main street on its advertising campaign, the 
sjce in the program was set at twenty-five dollars 
ya number of merchants declined to go in at that 


Jt words were exchanged in several establish- 


9ecame worse when it was discovered that the 
Vs not being issued as usual by the labor socie- 
x 


yut had been farmed out to a single individual 
eted to pay the societies a certain sum for the 
ivilege, any profit on the transaction to go into 
p ket. The merchants said they were being held 
@ bor Day committee denounced the merchants 
ws who had no gratitude for the business they 
fm the workers of the community. A mass 
is called to protest against the merchants’ atti- 
d; this meeting it was proposed that the working 
th town should establish a big store of their own. 
m) who made the proposal was not a factory 
nut a professor in a local college who liked to 
yc) problems, and he had it all figured out how the 
22 might operate their own store and save the 
sts. 


te: 
i Cooperative Buying 


Fike amazed to know,” he told his hearers, “‘the 
it of tribute you are paying the private traders. 


inyou buy anything in a retail store you pay the 
n} here from 20 per cent to 100 per cent above the 
st. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
there are too many stores. Each merchant 
n/orbitant profit because he must make his living 
ed number of customers. When business is dull 
1 bigger profit so as to make the same amount of 
i still fewer sales. The people of this country 
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been done and to indicate what may be done further to 
reduce the spread between manufacturer and consumer. 

The modern department store originally came into being 
as a plan to get around the high cost of retailing, the first 
ones beginning to appear in America along in the ’60’s, 
the theory being that many lines being grouped together 
under one roof and management could be retailed more 
economically than in independent specialty stores. France 
was ahead of us in the development of department-store 
retailing, and England came after us. English department 
stores, however, now go beyond those of any other country 
in the variety of their functions. Some of the London 
establishments, besides carrying all the regular lines of 
merchandise, also sell theater tickets, write insurance, 
operate moving vans, maintain rental departments for 
furnished rooms or complete houses, and sell town or coun- 
try real estate. 

Ever since the first department store began operating, 
predictions have been freely made that eventually the 
small independent retailer will have to go, many independ- 
ent retailers themselves sharing in this gloomy foreboding. 
Theoretically the small retailer cannot compete in prices 
with the big establishment which buys in immense quanti- 
ties and can afford to hire experts in all departments. In 
reality, the small man is flourishing now as never before, 
and in all likelihood he will continue to flourish; because 
statistics show that in spite of organization and efficiency, 
it costs the average department store just about as great a 
percentage to do business as it does the little independent 
dealer. 

The so-called chain store, another plan to get around the 
high cost of retailing, came into being in America at about 
the same time as the department store; but it is only dur- 
ing the past twenty years that the chain-store system has 
really come into its own. Its prototype of the ’80’s and 
’90’s was the 99-cent store, the racket store and the novelty 
store, most of which were chain organizations, but which 
gradually went out of business. The modern chain-store 
system as it exists today is largely a development of the 
present century. There are now more than 2000 chain- 
store systems in the United States, operating over 100,000 
establishments. About half these are grocery stores. 

The theory of the chain store is the same as that of the 
department store—namely, to be able to sell cheaper on 
account of enormous purchasing power and efficient con- 
centrated management. The only difference is that the 
chain system specializes in fewer things; and instead of 
having all its stock under one roof, where people must come 
to buy, it locates stores in mary places where people only 
have to drop in. Most of the chain-store organizations 
also effect economies by not delivering goods or opening 
charge accounts. 

By all rules of the game, then, the chain stores ought to 
do business at less expense than the department stores, be- 
cause a chain system usually does more business than an 
average department store can hope to do, and it gives less 
free service. But in spite of all rules and calculations, the 
records show that the chain stores, the department stores 
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and the independent dealers all average just about 
the same percentage of expense in selling any certain 
line of merchandise. 
In many lines it is customary for manufacturers to 
market their products through wholesale houses or job- 
bers instead of selling direct to the retailers. Naturally the 
jobber has to make a profit on the merchandise he handles, 
which profit is claimed by many to be a useless expense. 
During recent years a great many schemes have been tried 
out with the view of eliminating the jobber, the most usual 
plan being for numbers of retailers to band together in their 
buying, thus making their combined purchases important 
enough to warrant direct relations with manufacturers and 
get rock-bottom quantity prices. 

Some of these retailers’ codperative-buying associations 
have been successful and others not. Perhaps one of the 
most successful is that composed of more than twenty large 
department stores located in as many cities, the buying 
headquarters being in New York. An entire floor of a 
great office building in the metropolis is maintained, where 
resident buyers from each of the member stores have 
offices, and there manufacturers send their samples. If a 
manufacturer has something attractive enough to interest 
all the resident buyers he can be sure of a large enough 
order to make it worth his while to quote rock-bottom 
prices. On account of their large buying power these 
twenty stores frequently buy merchandise at a lower price 
than the average wholesaler. 


The Ex:-Merchant’s Plans 


ip SPITE of this, however, this association does not pre- 
tend to save all the jobber profit to its members, because 
in the nature of things, when it sets out to dispense with the 
jobber it has to take on much of the jobber’s ordinary ex- 
pense. There is the rent of the New York headquarters, 
together with a considerable office force. A high-priced 
executive has to be retained to manage the general affairs 
of the organization. Each of the resident buyers must be a 
high-class merchandise man who knows values. The ordi- 
nary jobber profit is about 20 per cent; but the association 
is well satisfied to save a third of that figure to its members. 
The greatest value of the organization is that it acts asa 
clearing house of information to its members. Whenever 
any one of them works out some new idea in store manage- 
ment or in economy of operation the idea is passed on to 
the New York office for the benefit of the other members. 
Another organization formed at about the same time as 
the one above described did not work out so well, the prin- 
cipal reason being the human propensity of its members to 
expect too much. A man who had operated a retail spe- 
cialty business in a Western city conceived the idea of 
forming a tremendous combination of retailers whose buy- 
ing power should be so great as to secure much lower prices 
from manufacturers than any single trader could expect. 
He sent out circulars describing his plan to a select list of 
merchants and suggested a meeting to talk it over. The 
proposition seemed so good to those who attended this 
meeting that an organization was at once perfected. 
Membership was to cost $500 and was limited to one dealer 
in any town or city, the idea being that the individual 
fortunate enough to secure membership would be in the 
happy position of buying his merchandise cheaper than his 
local competitors 
and therefore able 
to pass the bargains 
on to the public. In 
a comparatively 
short time more 
than 800 retailers 
had joined the or- 
ganization, which 
gave nearly $500,- 
000 to start oper- 
ations with. The 
ex-merchant who 
had first conceived 
the plan was elected 
manager, offices 
were opened in New 
York and manufac- 
turers were invited 
to submit bids on 
supplying certain 
standard types of 
merchandise. 
Right there the 
first snag was en- 
countered. The re- 
tailers believed 
(Continued on 
Page 101) 


down from the summit, this 

Nevada mountain region 
seemed fruitful, beautiful and 
pleasant. He had left the Teapot 
outfit a month before, and, to see 
the country, had followed trails, 
old roads and ridges far from the 
beaten path. What he had come 
on now pleased him. If he could 
hook up with an outfit here he 
would like nothing better. The 
snow was going fast on the sur- 
rounding mountains; spring round- 
ups would be starting soon. He 
kept his eye wandering in search 
of a caviada, line camp or chuck 
wagon that would mark the pres- 
ence of a cow boss—a possible job. 

Alert, but smoking lazily, he 
rounded a jutting red cliff in the 
road and came unexpectedly on a 
large fat man riding a mule and 
carrying before him on the saddle 
a sack of flour. The fat man’s 
face changed suddenly as he stared 
at the approaching cowman. He 
snatched at his reins, twisted the 
mule about violently and urged 
him into a clumsy gallop. The 
sack of flour pitched to the road. 
He did not heed it at all. Sawing 
at his mount’s head, he finally 
pulled into the brush to the left, 
where the mountain fell away in 
an easy slope, and disappeared. 

Gerson was too astonished to 
laugh. He dismounted and placed 
the sack of flour carefully beside 
the road, puzzled and at a loss. 
Not until he had gone a mile did 
he break into hearty laughter, 
at which his big fleabitten gray 
cocked an ear. 

It was fully an hour later that 
he heard someone above him call 
sharply, and looked up to see a 
freckled boy seated on a wiry little 
cayuse. 

“Hello, bub!’’ Gerson exclaimed 
pleasantly. 

The boy made no response. He 
had called obviously to force the 
man to look up and reveal his face, 
hidden from above by his broad 
hat. When he saw that face his 
own was filled with amazement. 
Without a word or sign, he dug his 
heels into the pony’s sides and fled, 
hell-for-leather, up a winding little road and out of sight. 

This second incident furnished Gerson more amusement; 
but it was replaced by bafflement and a touch of resent- 
ment when, at the foot of the grade, he rode onto a girl 
watering a supple buckskin, accoutered in black leather 
and ‘silver, at a roadside trough. He was still a hundred 
yards away when she looked up and caught sight of him. 
She stared for a moment, reddened, mounted hastily and, 
with one look of plain loathing, turned her horse’s head 
down the valley and rode away. She looked back but 
once. Gerson had pushed his gray into a shuffling trot. 
Seeing this, she instantly raised her own horse’s pace to a 
high lope and left him behind—passed out of sight over a 
rise. 

“They all act like I was a rabid coyote!” he said angrily, 
half aloud. ‘‘What’s the matter with us, top horse?” 

Atnoon he watered at a creek above the road, in a willow- 
screened and shady nook, opened a can of tomatoes from 
the roll behind his saddle, took a heel of hard bread and 
some jerked meat from a saddlebag and ate. He was still 
baffled by the reception he had been given to the new 
country when a powerful but gaunt white horse came into 
view on a dim old trail to the south, bearing a man who 
rode as though very weary. He was a quarter of a mile 
away. Gerson, lying back after his meal, raised his head, 
supporting it with hands linked behind it, and watched 
the traveler. The man might have been looking for cattle 
strays, for he stood up in his stirrups now and again to 
search the hillsides keenly. Presently he took out papers 
and a sack of tobacco and rolled a cigarette. 

Gerson unconsciously reached for his own supply; as the 
rider came down to the road not far distant the cowman 
got up and emerged from the willow clump to greet him, 


T's GERSON, riding slowly 
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“‘No Tricks Now, Waller!’’ Someone Said Gruffly. ‘‘Stand Up”’ 


The stranger saw his movement almost before he had 
reached the open. He seemed to duck in his saddle, he 
clapped his spurs to his horse, swung him widely east and 
flung him into a dry wash that marked the debouchment 
of a steep and densely wooded cafion. From the sharp 
clatter of hoofs on rock it was plain that he rode desper- 
ately, reckless of his horse. Gerson went back and 
stretched on the ground again. 

“T’d sure never run for office in this county,” he grunted, 
half aloud. “‘They couldn’t give me a wider road if I wasa 
skunk, working at my trade.” 

He began to try reasoning out this inexplicable conduct 
of the people he had met, but the country drowsed in the 
midday heat and he fell asleep. He was awakened by a 
sharp voice and a violent prod in the ribs. He sat up, 
facing a revolver and half a dozen shotguns held steadily 
in the hands of tense and determined men. 

“No tricks now, Waller!’’ someone said gruffly. ‘‘Stand 
up. 

He was so amazed that for a moment he could scarcely 
obey. A rough hand jerked him straight. 

“Where’s your gun?” the leader demanded, after a 
quick, experienced search. 

“Tn my roll. You’ve got the wrong man, I guess, folks.” 

Several of the posse laughed shortly. 

“Tf we have you’d better be ready to prove it fast when 
we get back to Pascoe,’”’ one of them remarked. 

“Shut up, Joe!”’ the leader snapped. He wore the star 
of a deputy sheriff. ‘“‘Come on now, Waller, and come 
quiet. We’d like an excuse to kill you without bothering 
to take you back, you know, so you’d better not furnish us 
with any.” 

Gerson went with them quietly, smiling a little. 
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“Waller, is it?” he w 
himself. ‘‘ Waller must |: 
average unpopular in the 
if I’m any judge.” ‘i 

It was apparent that tle 
in the posse—hard, fit 
mountain dwellers—ecy 
their prisoner not only ¢ 
but tricky. One of the ¢y 
detailed to ride the fleah 
in; the others conduetel¢ 
to a small old automots 
had been concealed off 
at some little distance, }} 
chine was built to acec 
four or five. When Gent 
the front seat with thi; 
two men in the rear sea’y) 
riding on either running|g 
groaned and sagged | 
turned into the road ais 
east again. It seemedip 
that it ran at all. Gersciy 
surprised when it balked |, 
uprise from a creek by 
was coaxed forward agi,’ 
over a mile or two, foe 
denly and with a sort cf 
The driver climbed doy 

“Stalled!” he said, allt 
amination. ‘Conneetinyo 
time. We’ll have to wk 
Mowbray’s, Bowman.” 

The deputy sheriff syre, 

““Mowbray hasn’t gi ¢ 
chine,” he growled. ‘; ; 
we'll have to team irp1 
Come on, Waller! Srad 
boys!” - || 

Mowbray’s daughteiwa 
girl Gerson had startl| a 
watering trough that no 
He recognized her, 
and his mouth sg 
came out to the pore 
arrival, with lemon 
weary posse membt 
offered Gerson any 
had nothing but 
The girl’s seorn wa 
at this close range. 1] 
big, powerful, dom 
acter—asked the 
man, how they had | 
prisoner. ; 

“The Bagley kid | 
Pascoe,’’ Bowman 
Waller on the Pitk 
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nine o’clock and we’ve, drove the hundred 
since then.” 


‘Guess Tyler County can afford you ano 
Bowman said expansively. 
But in all their talk there were no detail 
catch as to the crime with which the des 
was charged. Mention was made of Old M 
it was freely predicted that the sheriff’s off 
difficulty in holding the prisoner long enoug] 
insure him a trial. 4 
“The county’s more worked up than 
the Castor Bottoms rustlers was cleaned out 
man said. ; 
“T’d furnish a rope gratis,” another volu 
“Our duty is to let the law take its cou 
commented rather perfunctorily. 
“To hell with our duty!’’ Todd exploded 
There was not a moment’s doubt as to 1 
the prisoner. Gerson could see that. And,t 
himself hard to frame his protestations cor 
could not even make a start. It would requl 
he was aware, to inflame some of them to a 
precipitate sort. The thing would come out 
end, of course. But as time went on, this ¢ 
and became a probability—a possibility— 
necessity. ; , 
The posse members argued their best cou! 
could let them have a team, but this would 
over until morning or else making a night-ana#?™ 
Pascoe, it appeared, was sixty miles east—the ci? 
Finally someone suggested the mail stage. 


e through here about nine tonight,’’ Mowbray 
orge Hill is driving, and he’s usually on time. 
you in Pascoe by midnight, Bowman.” 
ile) ey discussed this program, Gerson sat back on 
ms porch, rolling cigarettes one after another, and 
‘tichink what he could do for himself in this ex- 
this preposterous situation. There were mo- 
m his confused thinking became panic. But, 
sr little worried frown that came between his eyes 
ad zain, he was externally quiet and smiling. 
pise decided to await the coming of the automo- 
Mowbray called in two burly farm hands and 
) guard the prisoner so that the posse members, 
chausted, could snatch a few hours’ rest. Re- 
grateful, the men sought distant shade and 
¢ dropped asleep. The ranch drowsed. Only 
them all was wide awake—alert. His eye was 
' |, a movement inside the house—the twitching 
mw curtain. He did not turn, but he knew pres- 
it was Madge Mowbray who was observing him. 
piiage made him uncomfortable, though he held 
ady under it, drawing thoughtfully at his ciga- 
‘hatred and distaste for the desperado, Waller, 
er inly have had some basis in personal experience; 
more behind it than mere agreement with a 
e that seemed unanimously to despise the out- 
{r, Gerson, who had been appealed to by his first 
4 (the girl at the cafion water trough, could not 
son himself out of wincing; her loathing for the 
e ought him to be got past his guard and hurt him. 
in|) be as important to redeem himself in her eyes 
ay himself from possible sacrifice at the hands of 
d people. 
ja¢lifficulty in checking a quick and startled move- 
vii: he heard her voice just behind him. He was 
+ ick in a chair, placed at an angle made by the 
‘and a screen-doored L, on the porch. The girl 
n | e shadow of the room beyond that door. 
njlook around,” she said in a quiet, low voice. 
it) ask you something.” 
a at his guards. They were discussing 


y, sitting on the blue-grass lawn twenty feet 
ywhray himself had gone and the others were 


s}2 like to answer a few questions,’’ Gerson said 
dl, His voice shook in spite of him. 


“Where did you get that big horse you rode?” she de- 
manded abruptly. 

““At the Teapot Ranch, in Arizona. I worked there two 
years.”’ 

“What part of Arizona?”’ 

“’ Bout eighty miles from Flag.”’ 

“How long have you been here?’’ 

“T rode in over that bald ridge to the west this morning. 
I was looking to hook up with a cow outfit.” 

“You're lying now!”’ 

“Tt maybe looks that way. This morning I passed three 
people besides you that shied off soon as they saw me. I 
couldn’t figure it out—never thought of being took for a 
bad man. I never was thought to be one before, much.” 

“Will you roll me a cigarette?” 

Gerson could not check the impulse to stare at this re- 
quest. He turned slightly, faced her. She had come for- 
ward so that she stood almost at his shoulder, and her face 
was pale and her eyes worried. 

“Tf you don’t sit still I'll leave you,” she said sharply. 

““Hixcuse me, ma’am,”’ he said, and shifted his position. 

His guards looked up. Unconsciously their big red 
hands gripped the shotgun stocks they held. But they 
did not move. 

“You see?”’ the girl scolded. 

He took out his tobacco sack and papers. 

“T like a thin cigarette,’ she said. 

“Yes’m.” 

He creased the paper deftly, as by long habit. He 
sprinkled along it the golden flakes of tobacco, caught a 
string in his teeth, pulled the mouth of the little pouch 
closed and rolled a small, compact, brown cigarette. His 
smile glowed. 

“T reckon you'll have to lick it, ma’am,” he said. 
“Tt’s too thin to crimp.” 

She leaned down to him. 

“T don’t want it,” she said surprisingly. ‘It was watch- 
ing you roll them for yourself that first made me think you 
were not Waller.” 

“T’m sure glad I’m different from him somehow,’ he 
said whimsically. “I thought for a while I was a dead 
ringer.” 

“What is your name?” she demanded. 

“Gerson. They used to call me Bear-Paw because I 
came out of that range three years back.” 

“You don’t know anyone nearer than Arizona?”’ 
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“No; I’ve been thinking about that. If I get a proper 
trial—have time, you know—I can telegraph down there. 
The Teapot outfit is quite a ways from a station, and it 
would take maybe two-three days to reach ’em and get a 
wire back. But if the people up here are set on lynching 
me it’d be kind of late, wouldn’t it?”’ 

“Didn’t you get to know any people along the road? I 
mean near here—out around Silverton or in Missionary 
Valley.” 

“T didn’t come that way, I guess. I wanted to see the 
country south. Mostly I followed ridges and cut across 
on trails and old roads.”’ 

The girl caught her breath. 

“Tt’s terrible! Something can be done, of course. Some- 
thing has to be done! Wait! I’ll talk to my father.” 

She was gone. For the first time Gerson was really ap- 
palled by his situation. He called to one of the farm 
hands—asked if he could see Bowman, the deputy sheriff. 
Presently the man returned. 

“Bowman says you better save your breath,” he said. 
“He wants to get some sleep.” 

There was, then, little hope from that source. Gerson 
had about sixty dollars in a money belt strapped around 
his waist; he had his horse and saddle. If he had time in 
the county seat he might be able to get a lawyer—some 
help and counsel. But would he have time? 

“T tried to sound father out,” the girl said suddenly, at 
his shoulder again. “It’s no use. They’ve all made up 
their minds that you are Waller. When I look at you from 
a little distance I think you must be, myself.” 

“This Waller is a pretty bad egg?”’ 

“Yes; he killed an old man up above Pascoe for the few 
dollars he had, and shot the sheriff and a boy on the streets 
that night. All the country up that way has been turned 
out for three days, looking for him. There isn’t much doubt 
that they would hang him if they aren’t quieted down by 
now.” 

“‘Hang me, you mean,” Gerson said with a little smile. 

“Don’t talk that careless way!’ she cried. 

“Did Waller ever bother you?”’ 

“Yes.” He thought she shuddered. Certainly her 
voice was sharper. ‘‘I think I’d feel it more if I were stand- 
ing this close to him—to Waller. I’d not be able to talk 
to him.” 

“‘T don’t see why you bother about me,” he said with a 


sigh. (Continued on Page 77) 
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Ir 
HERE was a man, evidently connected with 
[te household, pacing the drive at the side of 
the Dowlings’. ‘‘Can you tell me where the 
billiard room is?’”’ Mr. Lane asked him. 

The man gestured over his shoulder with a thick 
thumb. ‘‘Them windows.” 

Mr. Lane hurried in, and his foot was on the 
second tread of the stairs when the man’s head 
appeared. 

“Where y’ going?”’ 

“Upstairs.” 

“No, y’ ain’t. That’s what I’m out here for.” 

“What’s the idea?”’ 

“How should I know? I just been put on with 
them orders.” 

“Any objection to guests being on the second 
floor?” 

“Well, if they ain’t, there’s a front stairs they 
can go up.” 

*T’ll take those, then.” 

Mr. Lane said it loud enough to be overheard 
above. 

The glaring lights of a. car coming around the 
corner of the house blinded him as he stepped on 
the drive, and as he moved to the lawn he recog- 
nized, by the light from a window, the driver. It 
was the conversational, long-faced woman he had 
seen in the drug store. 

Without giving her presence more than a vague 
wonder, Mr. Lane made for the main entrance, and, 
crossing the hall, was about to start upstairs when 
Wells, who stood on the first landing, descended a 
few steps. 

“T beg your pardon, sir ” he began. 

Mr. Lane didn’t hear the rest, because he was 
rather unpleasantly startled by a hand being laid 
on his shoulder. The hand belonged to Mr. Tawes, 
the inconspicuous, almost invisible 
cause of the night’s festivities. Mr. 
Tawes spoke in the vague, agitated 
manner of a bridegroom-to-be. 

“Oh, say! You’re the man I was 
looking for. Mrs. Dowling asked me 
to. She wants to speak to you.” 

“T saw you looking lonely,’ Mrs. 
Dowling pronounced in her remarkable 
chest tones. “‘I was worried about you. 
You don’t know anyone here. This is 
my daughter Elizabeth. I hope she’ll be 
more thoughtful than Margery Rowan 
and introduce you to some of the pretty 
girls.” 

The Brains of Narcissa’s narrative 
was a dun-colored girl with literal brown 
eyes. 

“‘Thope she’ll dance with me herself.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

She danced competently. 


“Tell me anybody you want to meet,” she directed. 
“T’m quite content if you and Miss Margery will give 


me a dance from time to time.”’ 


“You're the president of a railroad, aren’t you?” 
Miss Elizabeth Dowling was nothing if not direct. 


“Lord! Does my dancing show that?” 
“No; but I heard.’ 

“T have been for a short time.” 

“You look rather young. What railroad?” 
“The Santa Fe-Keokuk.”’ 


“You see, we have to check up on all our guests tonight. 
It seems only fair to the ones we haven’t known for a long 


time.” 
“Has something happened?” 


‘‘Mother’s had a telephone message to look out for the 
wedding presents, because there’s a famous crook here 
tonight. The person who called wouldn’t say who she was. 
I imagine it’s just someone’s idea of humor; but you know 
how older people are. Mother’s frightened to death and 


has called in the local police.’ 
““T suppose the presents are being well guarded.” 


! “Yes; they’re locked in with the man who’s been watch- 
ing over them, and all the stairs are watched so no one can 
get up or down. There are a good many people here we 


don’t know, but they’re all on this floor.” 


“Would you mind having me handcuffed to some mem- 


ber of the orchestra you can trust?” 
“Oh, there’s no need for that.’ 


Someone cut in, and Mr. Lane claimed Margery Rowan 


again. 


“T hope your railroad doesn’t come tumbling down on 
your head,” he said. ‘I’m already being investigated.” 
When he’d reported the conversation, Margery wrinkled 


her nose in disdain. 
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“I Won't Faint Again. At Least, I’m Afraid I Won't. The First Time You 


Do is Horrid; But the Second is Just Like Heaven”’ 


“T don’t believe a word of it,’”’ she said. ‘I imagine some 
little incident may have happened, and that Brains took 
advantage of it to satisfy her curiosity. The Dowlings will 
never hide those wedding presents under a bushel of cau- 
tion if I know them.”’ 

“Why not do some investigating ourselves? Don’t you 
think Wells would let you up?” 

“Of course he will. What a circus!” 

“T wonder,” Mr. Lane remarked as they crossed the hall, 
“what the penitentiary sentence for introducing a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing is in New York State.” 

“At least,” Margery returned, ‘“‘I have the figure for 
circular stripes.” 

Wells said, as he stepped aside to let them pass, “I’m 
not supposed to let anyone up, Miss Margery.” 

“Don’t, anyone else,” Margery enjoined him; ‘except 
perhaps Mr. Chambers. Are you armed to the teeth, 
Wells?” 

“Not so much as a toothbrush. I don’t set no store by 
that telephone business.” 

“Is the whole police force in there?” 

“They’re consulting with Mrs. Dowling, the two of 
them. Just Wilkins is inside.” 

“He’s the footman?”’ 

Wells’ eyes twinkled. 

“We're very grand these days, Miss Margery.” 

“There was something in what Brains said,” Margery 
admitted with a sigh; “but at least we’ve found the most 
private place in the house. Shall we sit down?” 

“Let’s make sure that everything’s all right,’”’ Mr. Lane 
suggested, and tapped on the closed door, a curious- 
patterned rap—twice in rapid succession, then a pause, 
then once. 


“I wonder why he doesn’t answer?” Margery said. 


By Charles 


ILLUSTRATED B 


' 
“He probably has strict orders, and [ 

ing him to death.” a 
Mr. Lane’s face was rather solemn, 
Margery settled herself on a big couch, 
_ “Well,” she said, ‘he’s proposed,” 
“May I be the first, then ——” — 
“T wasn’t definite. Somehow, it wasn’ 
satisfactory, and I never intended to m 

for money. I’ve had that all out with 
just hate everybody if I did, and we'd ; 

happy in the end.” , 
“Nobody asked you to, miss,” said } 
“T wonder if I’m a sort of freak about 
minute he got eager and gaspy I just vy 
run. I think it’s always like that with n’ 
“Still, you weren’t definite.” 
“Well, he is divine-looking; and all thi 
mad about him.” 5 
“T don’t believe you’d care for manger\ 
steady diet.” | 
Margery Rowan made a net of her ey 
“T think perhaps,” she said, “I like ole 
Before Mr. Lane could say } 
the head of the Abe Lincoln yp 
appeared over the banisters, | 
“You’re not supposed to comy 
Pat Deshon,”’ Margery told hi, 
“TI know; but Wells thoughi 
trust me, and it’s the next dan|: 
Mr. Lane rose and said he’de 
going down before Mrs. Dow 


out a search party. > | 
“You haven’t met Mr. Deshi,” 
gery said. \ 


“I’m Doormat Number Oneor 
gery,”’ Mr. Deshon explained wi 
“Just in case you shouldn’t jy 
pected it.” | 

“Don’t be silly, Pat.” 

“It’s just as well to haye aner 
know where I stand—or am soc 

Mr. Lane liked Pat Deshe 
sorry, as he went down 
Dick Chambers going up. 
later Pat Deshon joined ] 
stag line. 

They grinned at each o 
said, “Will you be my 
member in the Chamber 
Club, without prejudice 
terests?” y 

“T don’t know but I w 
agreed. ‘Shall we go into 
discuss aims and meth 


“you might as well knot 
a rival. I’m just an interested observer, 
may have a clearer view of the situation 1 
Do you want me to tell you what I serious! 
think about Miss Margery, or do you wan 
the subject with becoming reticence?” 
Pat Deshon, who had been expecting 
his interest. ‘“I’d be glad for any dope, 
“Well then, here goes. To my way 0: 
to go back to the ’90’s for the words 
Margery. She’s a flirt and a heartless 
know what happened to the flirts and 
quettes? They made the best wives or th 
in the world. Which one they made de 
stances. Their game was so absorbing ° 
stopped voluntarily. Someone had to mar 
of themselves. I think it was rather easier 
’90’s. My own mother was that sort. T 
ding she didn’t appear, and if my father 
hiding under a table, and dragged her out, 
her with a scandal, one of the merriest 
lived would have grown bitter over 
cotillion favors. As I say, that was easier 
dal of having to return the silver pickle fo: 
wouldn’t provide much leverage for Miss ] 
situation remains the same. If I’m not wrong, }* 
gery knows that you’re the person for her. She ue 
much. That’s why she resents you. Mark my wi 
you’re married, her restlessness will disappear : 
think you’re the only man in the world.” 
“It sounds great, but how doI doit?” | 
“TI don’t know. The only suggestion I can givi** 
time to get her so blind with fatigue that when 
duce a marriage license, and begin insis r 
easier for her to marry you than go on liste 


ne!”’ Margery Rowan’s voice brought them 
t} heir feet. 
+ anything indecent in here so that I can’t come 


hig but me,” Pat Deshon said. 

on cast back on your hands. Dick Chambers 
ade a special deputy or something. He told me 
for myself in a scene which should have been 
‘osti’s Good-bye.” 

iebody missed a teaspoon?’”’ Pat Deshon wanted 


st you people heard? It’s happened! Everything 
Je in that room has been taken. The footman, 
At least, he’s disappeared; and the gardener, 
arding the billiard-room stairs, was blackjacked 
ave. Mrs. Dowling can’t decide whether to 
hmourning for her children or Queen Victoria 
eacup was broken. She’s simply wonderful. It’s 
d the party. I never heard people having such 
aly ” 
er lid it happen?” 
ry knows. They found it out about two minutes 
me downstairs. Mrs. Dowling marches upstairs 
1o policemen—Dick and I were there, so we 
hi knocked on the door first. No answer. They 
mf they lifted it off its hinges. ‘Dora, my poor 
*/ies Mrs. Dowling. Just as supper was served 
on along. You’re missing something perfectly 


Tguspect?” Mr. Lane asked. 

ju ed for you. I hope you wouldn’t be so stupid, 
3; to steal a few miserable guarded wedding 
sien by knocking Narcissa on the head you could 
4l\d away with the Rowan Peale, which must be 
vitimes as much.” 

iy Mr. Lane repeated. “‘You have a Peale?” 
lobably thought it was a lithograph. Mother 
; der glass. It hangs opposite the drawing-room 
| » fae founder of the house, you know. Will you 
‘0/2 on?”’ 

it'minute. You say it’s in the drawing-room? Is 
ie) Miss Narcissa was talking to the woman book 
hiifternoon?”’ 

if the world has that to do with it?” 


—_— 


\ ‘ rf . fe ? er 
tees Wee oe a 
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Wagnerian Orchestra of Emotions Rendered Ecstasy in Narcissa’s Breast. 


Before there was time to reply, a briskly excited voice 
said, ‘‘Mr. Lane, may I have a word alone with you?”’ 

None of the three had seen Dick Chambers come in. 

“Certainly, Mr. Chambers,”’ Mr. Lane said. 

“Heavens, what’s the matter, Dick?’’ Margery de- 
manded. ‘“‘ You look like Javert.”’ 

“‘T’ll explain to Mr. Lane.” 

The boy was almost magenta with emotion. 

“Now, Dick, don’t be silly.” 

“There’s nothing silly about it. We want to put a few 
questions to Mr. Lane. The gardener, who was knocked 
out, has come to. He says that just before he was struck 
some guest tried to get up the billiard-room stairs and had 
to be stopped. It was no one the man had ever seen before, 
and we’re asking all the out-of-town guests to step into the 
loggia so he can identify the one.”’ 

“He’ll, of course, have waited to make sure of being 
caught,’’ Pat Deshon commented. 

“Dick!’”’ Margery glared at her suitor. “ You’re acting 
abominably. Haven’t I said I was with Mr. Lane practi- 
cally all evening?’’ 

“You weren’t with him while this business was going on, 
because you were with me; and it won’t hurt him to go, 
anyway.” 

“You’re quite right,”’ Mr. Lane agreed. 

Pat Deshon was amused. 

“Don’t you love to hear Dick pant?’”’ he asked Margery. 
“T can hear the click of the handcuffs in every word he 
says.” 

“Well, you’re so blamed smart,’’ Dick flung at him, 
“‘that I guess I better tell you that I happened to find Lane 
talking to this footman, Wilkins; and everybody’s noticed 
that you can’t get him to tell a thing about where he’s 
from, or anything.” 

‘Besides,’ said Mr. Lane, “I was the person who tried 
to get up the billiard-room stairs. As to my identity, I 
think I have some papers in my overcoat pocket which will 
clear that matter up. Will you pardon me for a moment?” 

“Certainly.”” Mr. Chambers granted his permission 
with rigid courtesy. 

Pat Deshon used the interlude for his particular brand 
of torture. 

“What would be your subtitle?’’ he asked Margery. 
“*Chambers, of the Northwest Mounted, Gets His Man’?”’ 


rn 


Everything Glamorous in the World Had Happened 
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“T didn’t say he did the stealing or had anything to do 
with it.” 

“T didn’t say you did; but if I’m not wrong, he could 
sue you for libel for that look you leveled at him. Long 
arm of the law! It’s the long face of the law that kills 
around here.”’ 

“You just needed a blue spotlight,’’ Margery added. 
“Of course, it was charming for me, as P d dragged him 
here.”’ 

“T did what I was told to do.” -- her! 

Pat roared. 

“That’s the motto of the Northwest Mounted—‘ Get 
Your Man!’” 

He then cupped his hands and began making on one 
thigh the sounds of a horse approaching at the gallop. 

“Cut that out!” 

Dick was menacing. Pat lapsed into the vivid repre- 
sentation of cowed silence. 

““What’s keeping him so long?’’ 

“Probably loading his six-shooter.’’ 

“Well, I’m not going to wait all night.’ 

With a glare which defied their mirth, he strode to the 
coat-room door. For one moment he stared in blankly, 
then he turned on Pat Deshon. 

“Well, I hope you think you’ve been damned funny, 
you poor fool!”’ 

“What’s the matter?”’ 

“He’s jumped out of the window while you gave him the 
chance. Wait till I tell Drummond.” 

“By George, he has!’’ Pat Deshon said softly. 

Margery caught Dick’s arm. 

“Don’t tell them yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“You two try to catch him first, until I have time to 
think. Please, Dick!’’ 

“Let Deshon try if he wants to,” Dick said. 
think I’m going to get mixed up in anything.” 

He jerked his arm free and dashed off. Margery rushed 
into the coat room. 

“Are you sure he’s gone?” 

“Unless he’s crawled in somebody’s pocket, 
leaning from the window. 

Margery beat the rows of garments as though they 
might actually conceal the missing Mr. Lane. 

“He can’t be. Here’s his coat.’ 

Pat turned back with some amusement. 

“T suppose he might have left that. Don’t you think 
he’s just hiding to spoof Chambers along? What would 
any friend of yours be stealing Dora 
Dowling’s wedding presents for?’’ 

“That’s just the point, Pat. He’s 
not a friend of ours. I never saw him 
before tonight. Narcissa just picked 
| him up at Nelson’s drug store. Don’t 

stare so; it’s true. It’s my fault if he’s 
stolen anything; and what’s worse, I’ve 
got to tell allabout it. Oh, Pat, I can’t! 
I’m frightened almost to death!”’ 

“Steady there, Marge. We'll think 
up some yarn that won’t sound so bad. 
Wait a minute. Here’s something in 
his pocket.”’ 

It was a note scribbled on a torn 
sheet of paper: 


Duffy’s, Grangeville. Around three. 
Your wife will be there. Ww. 


Don’t 


” Pat said, 


“His wife! What does it mean, Pat?’’ 
Margery pleaded. 

“Tt looks to me as though it were 
from the footman. Chambers said his 
name was Wilkins, didn’t he? If so, 
they’remeeting at Duffy’s 
roadhouse in Grangeville 
at three o’clock.” 

“Tf that’s only true! 
_ We can catch them, can’t 
we?” 

“T can. There’s no 
need for you to go. The 
roads are all dug up and 
it’s a hellish ride.” 

aul Leasien. Fo te atliea 
rather. I can’t face the 
Dowlings. I’ll wear this. 
Where’s your car?”’ 

“At the corner. 
you jump it?”’ 


Can 


The crash downstairs wakened 
Narcissa Rowan. She jumped up, 
put on her woolly dressing gown and 
a pair of blue bedroom slippers her 
Aunt Fanny Rowan had crocheted 
: for her, and started down to investi- 
x gate. The light in the hall was out, 
which made her conclude that it 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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OMPETENT authori- 
C ties agree that an un- 

finished piece of work 
is usually more of a blot on 
the landscape than no work 
at all. The true artist is 
never content until his prod- 
uct is perfect in the smallest 
detail. The statesman, the 
surgeon, the carpenter, the 
author, the cook—every- 
body in the world who con- 
tributes to its betterment, 
in fact, is ashamed to have 
a hand in anything that is 
partially or poorly done. To 
say that a person or an idea 
or a piece of work is half- 
baked is to be highly uncom- 
plimentary. It is true that 
half a loaf is better than no 
bread; but if the half loaf is 
badly cooked, it may bring 
on indigestion and cause the 
eater to beat his wife or 
otherwise damage the public 
welfare. 

If the Italian Government 
had been a strong and sin- 
cere and determined govern- 
ment after Mussolini and 
the Fascisti had broken the 
big general strike of August, 
1922, the Black Shirts could 
have removed their black 
shirts and substituted for 
them the ordinary high- 
waisted coats of Italian 
commerce, secure in the 
knowledge that they had 
stood the communists on their beam ends and 
given them something that would sink them in 
profound and harmless meditation for the re- 
mainder of their Italian existence. 

The Italian Government, however, was the 
same hedging, trimming, wasteful, incompetent 
government that it had been for years, made 
up of gentlemen who liked to refer to them- 
selves as practical politicians. Now a practi- 
cal politician is a person who cuts corners off 
demands that are made for the general good in 
order to retain the good will of other practical 
politicians who are willing to cut corners off 
their own demands in return for the original 
corner-cutting. Senator Sappe, for example, has 
been demanding the total exclusion of the dread 
Feevolus beetle from the country on the ground that 
it attacks porch railings and will eventually cause an 
overwhelming number of casualties among those whose 
inalienable rights as citizens include sitting on porch rail- 
ings. Not one Feevolus beetle can be admitted to this 
country, raves the senator; for one Feevolus beetle ad- 
mitted this year develops into three billion Feevolus beetles 
fifty years from now; and unless an end is put to this ne- 
farious traffic the little children, in years to come, will have 
to grow to man’s estate in black ignorance of porch railings. 


What is a Practical Politician? 


ENATOR PHLUFFE, on the other hand, numbers 

among his constituents several persons whose fortunes 
would be appreciably increased if there were a greater de- 
mand for porch railings. Senator Phluffe therefore calls to 
the attention of Senator Sappe the fact that a mild destruc- 
tion of porch railings is not half so bad as it might be, and 
further reminds Senator Sappe that he needs every vote he 
can get in order to secure the passage of the Feevolus Ex- 
clusion Law. Senator Sappe, being a practical politician, 
at once sees that a few hundred thousand Feevolus beetles 
can be admitted to the country without inconveniencing 
anybody. Thus he satisfies Senator Phluffe, and satisfies 
himself by excluding a few Feevolus beetles; but he irri- 
tates the porch-railing crowd by keeping out any at all, and 
he irritates the anti-Feevolus-beetle people by letting in 
any at all. That is practical politics. 

Mussolini and the Fascisti were sick of practical politics. 
They, and the conservative but inarticulate bulk of the 
Italian people along with them, were sick of prime ministers 
who attempted to please about sixteen different parties or 
blocs in the Chamber of Deputies at one and the same 
time. They were sick of people who preached the saving of 
money in government expenditures, and then didn’t have 
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The Supreme Military Chiefs of Fascismo 
at the Head of the Victory Parade. From 
Left to Right General DeBono, DeVecchi, 
Mussolini and Italo Balbo. Above—At 
the Naples Meeting, October 24th, 1922 


the nerve to cut down expenses for fear of 
hurting somebody’s feelings. They were very 
weary of people who knew that various re- 
forms should be effected in order to make 
Italy a decently governed country, but who 
refused to put them into effect for fear of losing votes. 
They were bored to death at the regulation buncombe, hot 
air and bull that emerged in ceaseless and fruitless streams 
from the folk who governed Italy; and slow shooting pains 


coursed through their arteries at the fool laws that had ° 


been and were still beingypassed by the Italian parliament 
for the exclusive benefit of the noisiest and most feather- 
brained of Italy’s organized minorities. 

What they wanted was a direct common-sense govern- 
ment such as nearly every decent young man wants when 
he enters politics in any country—say, in America, for 
example. Every two years a number of young men come up 


to the House of Representatives in Washington, champing - 


nervously at the bit and all aglow over the reforms that 
they propose to institute. These young men—fortunately 
or unfortunately, as the case may be—find old practical 
politicians in charge of nearly everything. Originally these 
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Union Plus Fascism Equals Italy—Mussolini 


old practical politicians may b 
ardent youths, throbbing wi’, 
forreform; but longserviceip | 
which depend on the votes of cy 
constituents have made them ig 
tical politicians. i 
So they say to the ardent, 
youngsters, “Yes, yes, your jk 
all Very fine, but they aren’t | 
politics. If you want to eos 
here two years from now you’) 
be practical politicians.” So thy 
sters either become practical pj 
themselves or yelp 
the bush-league 
whence they emer}, 


Mussolini’s ‘i 


pied the seats of pos 
was no hope of 
the direct comm)- 
government that her 
He believed, as dihi 
lowers and the conry 
bulk of the Italia|ps 
that a thorough rem 
reorganization of je 
ernment was necia! 
order to prevent t!n 
from being inipovell 
permit Italian 


industry to recoveito 
double results of hi 
and the communie 
dation, and to enile 
to attain the pri 
world affairs to which she considers herse 
because of her size, her population and 
that she played in the war—and her «ai 
of 500,000 men is sufficient to indicatiha 
part in the war was no basket picnic. 
Consequently, soon after the smashi; ¢ 
August general strike and the termiiti 
the clashes between Fascisti and co 
which resulted from Fascisti strong-ant 
ods in strike-breaking, Mussolini begato: 
speeches throughout the North of Ita, ¢ 
that the Fascisti must march on Rome 
the government—that they must, 1 | 
words, finish the job. The argumentthi 
advanced were not unlike some of the 2 
that are ¢ca 


“Tn all Italy,” said Mussolini, ‘‘there a 
of rising to the situation. The political clas 
the incompetent leaders are drawn must 
that have of late invariably conducted a pole 
tion to socialism. ' 

“The more radical the substitution the bet 
for Italy. 

“Tf the Fascisti Party governs it cannot 
dabbling in the granting of subsidies and 
that swallow up public money. The state 
to purely state functions, such as the adn 
justice, the army, public security and foreigt 
the matter of education there must be decentrali 
to this problem the state cannot give its undivi 
tion or sufficient stimulus. 
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4ymic functions of the state must be handed 
‘te enterprise, whence they were captured.” 
5} ern Italians, who for years had been terror- 
Heommunists, received all Mussolini’s re- 
it|vild enthusiasm. The passing of a Fascisti 
r¢zh the streets of any Northern Italian town 
jtizens to stand uncovered until the little 
ack pennants of the Black Shirts, carried 
glead Fascisti, had gone by. Each day the 
»}7 stronger and stronger. In late Septem- 
ay October, 1922, their strength was so great 
dertook the Italianization of the Trentino, 
gn Austrian province until the end of the 
n was turned over to Italy and formed her 


golicy of extreme conciliation in the Tren- & 
Hallowed all the old Austrian officials, from ' es eM ete ee ee 
of towns down to the police force, to re- z ead: ’ 
ysitions. This wearied the Fascisti, who 
1) roughout the Trentino, and then informed 
ent that all officials in the Trentino must 


* A : At Right —Lieut. Igliori, Who Commanded the 
» Italians. The government received this 4 


Fascisti Forces in Rome During 1922, When Open 


. 2 Resistance From the Federal Troops Might Have 
carried out. This clearly demonstrated to Meant Costly Revolution 


riient and to everybody else that it wasn’t 
ig) any noticeableextent,andthattherealgovern- not unreasonably—that after Naples had 
de); done by the Fascisti. Thus Italywas provided taken a long, lingering look at his Black 
: spectacle of a state within a state; andit was Shirts with the assorted cutlery in their 
ya eedin Fascisti circlesthat since theexistinggov- belts and their perfect discipline and their 
ided by Prime Minister Facta, was tossing ona snappy uniforms and their romantic salute, 
1a dying condition, the most merciful proceed- their warm southern blood would churn 
id) to tiea stone to its neckand dropit overboard. violently in their veins and they would 
emit a passionate southern yell in favor of 
Fireworks in Southern Italy Fascismo and everything connected with it. 
On October twenty-third, running true 
"| BER sixth, therefore, Mussoliniand hisleaders to the schedule laid out by the Fascisti 
-aaeeting in Milan and worked out a plan for military leaders, who were General DeBono, 
ke Fascisti forces all over.Italy and moving Michele Bianchi, Signor DeVecchi and 
tome. In the South of Italy, during all 
,/ussolini and the Fascisti were vague, 
le names. The south, for one thing, 
er/2en greatly bothered by communism, 
¢jtinued strikes had caused the south- 
itt’ real anguish because the Southern 
he2 been accustomed to misgovernment 
ar}. The Southern Italian, for the most 
is'rt, swarthy, bushy-haired sort of per- 
)jnone too popular on the whole in the 
tions of Italy and who puts up with 


Avanguardisti—15«i8«Year-Old 
Fascisti— Waiting for Mussolini to 
Address Them From a Window of 
the Foreign Ministry, Palazzo Chigi 


Italo Balbo, the twenty-seven- 
year-old firebrand, the Fascisti 
squad began to pour into Naples 
by every train. They came from 
every section of the North of 
Italy to the number of some 
90,000. Over half of them were 
organized workmen who had 
joined the Fascisti, but were not 
permitted to wear the black shirts 
of combatants, and nearly 40,000 
were fighters in their black fezzes 
or trench helmets, black shirts, 
military breeches and black 
spiral putties. It takessomething 
of a cause and something of a 
leader to bring 90,000 men on a 
three-day jaunt to the South of 
Italy in the heat of early au- 
tumn. 

Naples, in its impetuous southern manner, rolled 
up its eyes in ecstasy at the discipline and pictur- 
esqueness of the Black Shirts, and nearly went out 
of its head with enthusiasm. Viva Fascismo! Viva 
Mussolini! Viva everything! Viva! Viva! Viva! 
The entire south, hitherto uninformed and apa- 
thetic, seemed to be as solidly and earnestly in 
favor of the Fascisti as it is in favor of fireworks 
three nights a week. 


i triweekly fireworks in honor of some 
shern Italian saint or hero. Mussolini 
nr had figured that before he started a 
movement against the government it 
t || a bad idea to let the southerners know 
vai llabout. So he had called for a Fascisti 
te held in the beautiful—though noisy 
sp\s odorous—city of Naples, Queen of 
\n October 24, 1922. He figured—and 


Mussolini’s Six Demands 


N OCTOBER twenty-fourth the Fascisti con- 

gress was held in the San Carlo Theater. The 
mayor was there, and twenty Fascisti deputies from 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies and all the lead- 
ing citizens of Naples, and Mussolini and the leaders 
of the Fascisti Party. Mussolini received an ova- 
tion that threatened to shake down the chandeliers; 
and without any waste of time he rose up in his 
most frowning and Napoleonic manner and de- 
manded six prominent and emphatic demands. 
He demanded that parliament, which was good for 
nothing, be dissolved; he demanded that the ex- 
isting electoral system, which was a total loss, be 
replaced by a decent electoral system; he de- 
manded that the state abandon its grotesque neutrality 
between national forces and antinational, or communist 
forces; he demanded a rigid financial policy instead of the 
combination putty-and-India-rubber policy which had 
made it possible for the government to kick away the peo- 
ple’s money on foolish and useless measures; he demanded 
a postponement of the evacuation of the Third Dalmatian 
Zone; and he demanded that socialism, cowardice and 
trimming be eliminated from the government by giving to 
Fascisti ministers the portfolios for the army, navy, avia- 
tion, foreign affairs, labor and public works. 

The program with which the Fascisti had come to Naples 
contained a few lines that ought to appeal to every citizen 
who has listened to the wild demands that after-war politi- 
cians have been making in almost every country in the 
world. It took up in some detail the ‘‘expenditures now 
demanded by demagogues who exploit the present genera- 
tion to the detriment of future generations,’ and con- 
demned whole-heartedly “the street demagogism that 
rants against exploiters and war profiteers as a pretext for 
spoliating the first creators of wealth—the organizers of 
labor; men who run risks and wear themselves out, body 
and mind, in the building of their enterprises. These illogi- 
cal ranters talk entirely for their own selfish ends, dispense 
promises of a terrestrial paradise that can never be realized, 
and rouse and exploit the lowest human passions.”’ 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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At the Sight of So Much Wealth Lundy Became Egotistical. He Would Fill a Section of Shelves and Then Vaunt Himself 


Iv 


UNDY was to begin his duties as adjunct professor of 
6 Greek in Emory College at the beginning of the fall 
term. This was and still is an institution controlled 
by the Methodist Church. We moved to Oxford late in 
the summer of that year. Our entire wealth at this time 
consisted of the baby, twelve quilts, enough sheets and 
pillowcases to lay us out in case of death, the old tin 
box of sermons handed down from three generations of 
preachers, and two wagonloads of books. 

We took up our residence in the Allen house. It was like 
renting the Twenty-third Psalm to live in. A kind old 
house, formerly painted white, weathered gray, with 
motherly wings to it like spreading skirts. It was roomy 
and sweet and plain like a good woman’s heart, and it had 
been sanctified by the lives and prayers of the Allen 
family, which is a family historic for its piety and services 
to the Methodist Church. You know; not great people, 
but good people. There was a picket fence in front and a 
good little gate; a short walk from the low porch, which 
looked like an old lady’s sunbonnet, to the gate. This walk 
had a border of thrift, if you know what I mean—a low, 
thick, homely little flower with pale lavender blossoms. 
On either side there was a thicket of blooming shrubs, 
everything you wanted from forsythia and burning bush 
to roses and lilacs, besides neat little flower beds bordered 
with violets and filled indiscriminately with all the lovely 
fragrant flowers of early spring, like hyacinths, jonquils, 
lilies and dewdrops. 

It was the kind of flower garden women used to make 
according to their feelings, not according to rules or per- 
spectives and artistic sensibilities. If somebody gave you 
a bulb or a rose cutting you hurried home and stuck it in 
the ground where it would get the sun or the shade, ac- 
cording to the nature of that plant, but without the least 
regard to whether its position conformed to the tyranny 
of the artistic eye or not. If you know how to interpret 
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ILLUSTRATED BY F.° RR. GRUGER 
such a garden it becomes the blooming picture of the heart 
of a woman who loves the happiness and prosperity of 
these flowers. This is especially true if you see a little pile 
of sticks and brush covering some spot like Nature’s dead 
whiskers. There was just such a bed in the garden before 
this house, and the next summer it was a flaming glory of 
gladiolus, like the flags of all nations. 

When I look back through the years at this time or that 
I wonder if I knew then how near and kind the Lord was to 
us, or if I was worrying so to make our worldly and spiritual 
ends meet that I was blind to His mercies. For example, 
I cannot recall now how we furnished this house. We could 
not have done it with only the baby, the quilts and a 
change of towels and bed linen, because, for one thing, we 
had no bed. The parsonages we had occupied were fur- 
nished. We certainly had no money, and we were never in 
debt. I have searched every crack and corner of my recol- 
lections in vain to find some record of how we furnished 
this house. Neither have I any memory of angels bringing 
in chairs, bureaus and bedsteads. Yet we had all these 
things, and even a frightful pair of portiére curtains, 
maroon-colored, with hideous yellow figures in them; 
which is a suspicious circumstance, because if I had pur- 
chased portiéres during this period of my savage, glittering 
mind they would have been a red-and-gold imitation of 
opulence. If all these things were stolen, I did it; but 
I have no recollection of being a thief, except later when 
I began to write and used to steal an occasional fine sen- 
tence from Lundy and put it into my books. 

I may have commandeered this furniture from some- 
where. There is no telling. I was a ruthless young thing in 


those days, determined to get whatever we r 
peace and happiness. In that case there would 
on my conscience to indicate the sin I commitil 
emergency. I remember being anxious and exci 
getting our best foot foremost. It was no small ii 
to move into a college town with no more than | 
and your quilts with which to keep up appea 
could not now be nearly so impressed with 
Park Avenue in New York and seven inyi 
with the denizens of that neighborhood as I 
this change in our worldly fortunes. a s' 

Lundy would be a member of the faculty ¢ 
one of that august body of women conn 
faculty by blood or marriage. Something 
and though I have no recollection o 
house cleaned or furnished, I distinctly 
frantically with some lace ripped from my 
to make a jabot to wear on the front of my b 
I looked in this frilly thing I do not know; 
the frisky feeling I had of being released, 
sensation after my plain years in the itine 
me to think of how I was then. I must h 
of the sweetness and charm that make oth 
and attractive. 

But if we were short on worldly goods a 
we came to Oxford, we were not lacking 
There were many boxes of Greek gramn 
lexicons and other Greek books of one s¢ 
left over from those years before I knew him 
had held this same chair at Emory College. E 
of religious literature was also considerab! 
inherited from a long line of preachers; and 
you may say, of the three succeeding grad 
according to the times in which they lived an' 
the Word—the early hell-fire, the doctrinal and? 
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ways avoided religious books, not exactly on 
it from some strong spiritual instinct not to 
wn soul’s relations to its own God. And I was 
averse to Kitto’s Commentaries in Lundy’s 
‘his was because whenever he consulted these 
42s while he was preparing a sermon, that ser- 
: eto beascorcher. We would be left hair-hung 
iuhaken over the hot pit of perdition, which is 
’ eave a congregation. Even the tenderest bene- 
\t comforting at the end of such a service. 
great time arranging these books in the shelves 
gn to be set aside as the library. The huge 
} other volumes, printed in the fine cross-stitch 
jie Greeks, together with the thick old com- 
jid so many other religious works, produced a 
eighty impression of our mental insides. We 
\bit furtive about our worldly mind, for I re- 
7 the whole collection trailed off into poetry 
n the darker corners. 
jit of so much wealth Lundy became egotistical. 
{la section of shelves and then vaunt himself, 
ands in his pockets and strut up and down. 
vagger up to a certain shelf, nose the books 
(} one, open it, give it a cursory glance, and re- 
}eticing, you understand, the manners of a gen- 
ja scholar among his books. Some men rattle 
heir pockets or swift about in their limousines. 
from the same instinct to display what we have. 
Hed off before the gallery in his own mind and 
| tting on the floor among the dusty volumes 
janged. 
(jal have time to prepare that Greek grammar 
v's had in mind,” he said, halting before me in 
ik attitude of a man with an idea. 
ee me looking up at him with so much pride 
lief? His exalted manner and this announce- 
i to remove us from the Holy Ghost austerity 
i life in the Gospels. If he wrote this grammar 
i; require the constant witness of the Spirit so 
whe preparation of sermons. We should prob- 
iw from wrestling with the Lord. Also, my 
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husband was even now by way of becoming a distinguished 
man in this present world. How often in the years to come 
did he announce some book he meant to write! Shortly 
before his death he planned The Life of Jesus, By a Sinner. 
But to the last his powers to achieve were mortgaged to 
some terrible fate. 

I must set in a picture here of Oxford as it was in those 
days, for this was the Eden of all my years and where the 
mind I have now was created. 

If you have been there you know what it is—a small 
country town composed of very large white houses beneath 
a vast umbrella of oak trees. A street car drawn by two 
little mouse-colored mules connected it with the railway 
station and the next town, two miles distant. They wore 
bells, those mules, and on summer mornings the tinkling 
music they made was mingled with the songs of birds, the 
wind in the trees, the college tower clock striking the hour, 
and the sound of many feet on the pavements of students 
passing back and forth from their classes. 

The campus was at one end, upon which stood a group 
of modest buildings devoted to the industry of culture. 
The cemetery was at the other end; a good quiet place to 
rest when your whole day’s work was done. A great many 
celebrated men are buried there beneath tall monuments, 
but not one celebrated woman so far as I know. In those 
days this dutiful sex did not go in for fame, nothing that 
could disorder the script upon their lesser tombs. You 
might stand afar off and count the men by the height of 
their monuments; but you could not see all the tombs of 
the women, because some of them were so low and humble 
that they might not be visible in the tall grass that loves 
such tombs. There was one group that used to interest me, 
not only because the patriarch buried there was a relative 
of my husband but because he seemed to be surrounded 
by what you may call a saintly harem. Four wives he had 
in all. The first one had a very creditably tall tombstone, 
the second was a trifle shorter, the third was very low. But 
the fourth had a monument of high degree. It topped the 
patriarch’s by an inch orso. She had survived him, you un- 
derstand, and no doubt learned a lesson from the markers 
set up to his three earlier wives. 
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This was the only impudent feminine retaliation to be 
seen there. You could infer that they were all the graves 
of gentlewomen, because the inscriptions were practically 
the same: “ Loving, Faithful Wife of So-and- 
So.” I doubt if you could find more virtuous dust any- 
where in this world than in such graves as these. But 
I reckon we shall be demanding taller monuments now, 
with more of our titles and deeds written on them. 

I heard of a famous woman not long ago who had a 
terrific mythological group set up over her. The figure of 
a woman with her hand resting upon the head of a pea- 
cock—tail in repose—a wild boar rushing around one side 
of her, a lion for her footstool and a serpent gracefully 
coiled in the foreground. It is expensive, I admit that; 
and if you understand the symbolism of the thing it is 
complimentary to her; but many people will interpret 
that monument by ear, so to speak, and it will not be so 
very complimentary, but probably witty at the expense 
of the great lady. When I come back to be laid forever 
beside my husband in this cemetery at Oxford I should pre- 
fer just a flat slab over me like a white counterpane, with 
that part about having been a loving and faithful wife in- 
scribed upon it with the two dates that used to accompany 
good women to their hereafters, when I was born and 
when I passed away. Anybody can understand an in- 
scription like that. It is too simple and scriptural for your 
wit to monkey with it. What I mean is, we ought to play 
safe in the grave, because, after all, our dust may hear 
what is said above us. 

Between the cemetery and the college campus the citi- 
zens of Oxford lived and the students boarded. This was 
why the homes of the town had been built for huge fam- 
ilies. For nine months in the year most of us had enormous 
families composed of these young men who were preparing 
to enter the world or the ministry with a bachelor’s degree 
of one sort or another. They came and went like swift 
shadows, but the citizens remained. 

When a different generation of youths passes through 
the scenes of your life every four years, the dust and noise 
it makes in transit has its effects upon your mind and 

(Continued on Page 66) 


He Wrote a Novel of the Civil War Which Was a Feat in American Literature That Has Never Been Surpassed 
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WYNNE SHELDON had 
Gy often boasted that she had 
never known fear, and 
now she was horribly afraid. It 
was Monday night, and all at 
once, with no warning—for she 
had got through the morning 
rehearsal admirably and without 
detection—there swooped down 
upon her that mysterious, nau- 
seating terror called stage fright; 
that seasickness of the mind 
which seizes upon all imagina- 
tive people when they are about 
to go out for the first time, or 
even for the thousandth time, 
and deliver themselves up to the 
beast. It had begun witha trem- 
bling of the hands as Gwynne 
made up. Angrily she tried to 

control her shaking fingers. 

“T’m not afraid! I’m not 
afraid! There’s nothing to be 
afraid of,’ she repeated stub- 
bornly to herself. But the rouge 
blotched and the powder caked, 
and it was impossible for her to 
draw a straight line with the 
eye pencil. 

Gwynnewas angrily conscious 
that Mrs. Mudge was watching 
her—old Mudge, the wardrobe 
mistress, whom she had engaged, 
much to that worthy’s surprise, 
to help her into her dresses until 
she could find a maid. Mrs. 
Mudge slipped the cornflower 
blue crépe frock over Gwynne’s 
head. 

“My, Miss Grahame, how 
cold you are!”’ she exclaimed. 

““Nonsense, I’m not!” 

“Why, Ideclareyouare! Your 
arms are all over goose flesh. 
Have you caught a chill, I won- 
der?” 

“Do shut up!’’ Gwynne cried 
through stiff lips. 

Strange how her mouth felt, 
as if she had been out in the cold 
along time. She had to stretch 
her lips violently back from her 
teeth in order to speak. Mrs. 
Mudge was startled. 

“T ain’t used to bein’ spoke 
to that way, I’m not,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘And me only doin’ this 
as a favor, too, I’m sure, it not 
bein’ in my regular line.”’ 

“Tl pay you anything you like if you won’t 
talk,” Gwynne whispered desperately. 

She looked in the mirror, and for the first time 
in her life acknowledged defeat. Her make-up 
was awful. She’d never looked worse. But she 
must go down. The door on the landing was 
open. Gwynne could hear unreal voices, far 
below, throbbing like machinery, on, on toward 
her cue. 

What was her cue? 

Her heart stopped, then bounded frantically. 
Her head whirled. Panic seized her. She 
couldn’t remember her cue! And her first speech! 
What was her first line? She couldn’t remem- 


ber. Her mind was a blank—empty and blank and dark, 
shot through with whirling, fiery figures and strange 
voices that rushed like water, voices that were bearing her, 
She began to go 
downstairs slowly. She felt the cold iron railing under her 
hand and, mercifully, for the moment could think and 


pressing her onward in relentless tide. 


feel nothing else. 


Then she was standing in the wings. Some of the stage 
hands, who were hanging about, stared at her curiously. 
She didn’t care. She was not trembling any longer, but she 
felt ill, so ill that tears started to her eyes. Once, when she 
was a little girl, she had fallen down on the stairs and 


YO 
TTL LAU GSO TO REAU TED 


Three more speeches—two—the next—the next! 

“Will you give me a slight push, please?”” Gwynne said 
to one of the stage hands. 

“My legs won’t go,” she added. 

He obliged her, and Gwynne found herself out on the 
stage, which appeared unexpectedly vast, with footlights 
swimming and bobbing before her, and out beyond that— 
blackness—the sea—a thing that breathed. 

“Just a minute, Miss 
Grahame,” called the stage 
manager peremptorily as 
Gwynne started up to her 
dressing room after the final 

curtain. 
Gwynnestopped. Wasshe 
: to be dismissed at once? She 
: looked at the little, 
insignificant, shabby 
man with her heart 
in her throat—be- 
XS seechingly. She 
knew how badly she 
had played; but if 
only he would give 
her another chance! 
If only. she could go 
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“(Just a Minute, Miss Grahame,” Called the Stage Manager Peremptorily. Gwynne Stopped. 


Was She to be Dismissed at Once? 


straight through the play again—now—and show what 
she could really do. Oh, it wasn’t fair! 

“Don’t be late for your first entrance again, please, Miss 
Grahame,” said the stage manager. 

“Oh, no!” cried Gwynne. “I won’t!”’ 

She could have kissed him. She flew upstairs, burst 
into the dressing room and, seizing old Mudge by the shoul- 
ders, whirled her around violently twice. 

“Highty-tighty! Goodness gracious me!” cried that 
matron indignantly. ‘‘What’s the matter? Mercy sake! 
What’s come over you, Miss Grahame?” 

Gwynne gave her a twenty-dollar bill. 


knocked all the breath out of her body. She still remem- 


bered the painful, choking seconds before she could get her 
breath back again. Now it wouldn’t come back at all. 
Her mind had cleared. She could remember her cue. 
There, they were coming to it now. Four more speeches 
and she must enter. But—and then came the most horri- 


ble discovery of all—she could not move! 


XII 
{tee next evening, as Desma Desmond—known to her 
enemies as Dizzy Does-Men—was making up, she 
heard aged footsteps pattering down the hall, so she hastily 
kicked shut her half-open door. But old Mrs. Attleby, 
knocking perfunctorily, walked in at once. 
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“Hello, darling,’ was her cheerful greeting, “ 
got a match?” a 
“Seven-forty-five,” groaned Miss Desmond 
closer to the mirror to bead an eyelash. a 
“What?” asked Mrs. Attleby, making herse 
able in a chair by pushing a dress to the floor. 
“You come in on the dot every night at 7:45 
for a match,” explained Desma. “Where's tha} 
I gave you last night?” ‘a 
“Why, darling, surely you don’t begrudge me 
tle thing like a match!” protested Mrs. Attleby iy 
voice. 7 
“No, I don’t begrudge you a poor iene 
match,’’ Miss Desmond mimicked. “Take the 
But I do object to setting my watch by you, 
ony is the one thing I can’t stand. Well, what’s; 
Spill it.” > I 
“Really, my dear, such expres y re | 
“Say, you’re my mother on the stage, not off 
improve me. Besides, you came in here to dish; 
You know it. I know it. You know I know it's 
get it over with.” , 
‘Heavens, but I’m sick unto death of plays 
mothers,” replied Mrs. Attleby irrelevantly. § 
there any wicked old women on earth at all?” | 
“You should wonder,” Desma muttered. _ 
But Mrs. Attleby ignored her, and went on pi 
and wistfully. ‘Why won’t authors give us sor 
disagreeable mothers for a change?” = 
“Because it wouldn’t pay. If you’ve got 
you want to see a sweet one on the stage; 
got a disagreeable mother, you want to see 
the stage too. But I do 
you came in here to 
about playwriting.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Attleby) 
Her eyes wandered about § 
pounced on something on 1 
shelf. 
“Oh!” she cried wi 
“A newring? Isn’t t 


ring?” 

“No, I hay 
ring,”’ replied 
categorically. “ 
mind at rest. 
in here to tell 
or to try to fin 
thing about me 
one else?” 


night, dearie?” 
mured. 
“Roseland.” 
“Gracious!” 
“Home of 
ing,’’”’ quoted | 
mond with a 
suppose, of co 
to the Club 
added sarcas 


‘ng 2 “T went | 

Soe bed,” replied 
CHANEL DRT eve’. -virtuously. 
* young as I or 


“Don’t pu 
You're as str 
You could ent 
Marathons w 
out in a ball gown and wind up in a kimono 
fifty consecutive hours and consuming 
and sixteen male partners.” 

“Darling! Your language!” P 

“Why are you acting so refined tonight 
Desmond, thoroughly exasperated. ‘Oh, I! 
you! You’ve got some extra good morsel of 
up; you’re dying to spring it—but you V 
and ladylike too. You’re just like a squi 
his cheek. He’s so afraid you’ll notice it, ant 
won't.” 

‘And you are a most disrespectful, pert 
retorted Mrs. Attleby with her grand manr 

“‘Age that wants to be respected by me 
serve it.” } 

“Tndeed!”’ ’ 

“indeed! And don’t you think you bette! 
mence to consider making up, maybe? 
going to condescend to go on at all tonigh 


a 


. ake up,” replied Mrs. 
Lm not an 


Wehed her chair closer 
aig toward the ungra- 
Desmond, lowered her 
rivatically. 

«Grahame came _ here 
_};—a—car!’’ she hissed. 


yse! Automobile!”’ 
ssmond fell back and 
jj2r breast in pretended 
41 horror, while she ex- 
ith the shrill, rural 
estage, ‘“ Yedon’t tell! 
‘+Hanewfangled taxi cars, 
is?” 

wasn’t. It was a pri- 


yad train car?”’ 
motor! Her own mo- 


wo you know it’s her 


na a chauffeur.” 

asked the chauffeur?”’ 
Jidn’t ask the chauffeur. 
} tell him when to come 
3] called him Parker.” 
‘yk! Land’s sake! Oh, 
he terrible! That’s the 
{ ize 

n’be a goose! It was a 


(hear! Oh! Oh! Isee! 
wit makes itso bad. It 
inch car! Oh, them 
icked French! 


are going to act like an 
—' said Mrs. Attleby, 
, ust you go, dearie?”’ 
M) Desmond. “So soon? 
in stayed more’n half a 
# 
4tleby sat down again. 

ced me yesterday where she could get a—maid! 
is red thrillingly. 

;]smond rouged her lips with the tip of her little 
an pouted at herself in the glass. 

| theatrical maid. She asked me yesterday 
ig); rehearsal if I knew where she could find a— 
| itrical—maid,” Mrs. Attleby repeated impres- 


ea 


l id you tell her? Whatever her you're talking 


1 tie about Eva Grahame, of course.’ : 
yf course? There’s half a dozen other ra a in 


st; Can’t you get anything on them? Oh, well,’ 


ip Just remember, into each life some dirt must 


tity should she have a maid?” cried Mrs. Attleby, 
tippy faculty of ignoring other people’s remarks. 
mdeed? And then, on the other hand, as our 
a) Sabre would say, why not? Two sides to every 
‘ou know.” 

Vou a maid?’”’ demanded Mrs. Attleby. 

tid Miss Desmond sadly. “For if I had a maid, 
surely pick my best dress off the floor, where it’s 
us d by someone or other—to mention no names.” 
leby picked up the dress, shook it and examined 
'. Then she flung it contemptuously over a chair 


lu) t along without a maid. I get along without a 
yy should Eva Grahame have a maid?” 

en again, why not?” 

she can’t afford it.” 

1a So now we solve the riddle!” 

ue more than usually feeble-minded,” said Mrs. 
,2tting up and starting toward the door. “Of 
\ou are not interested 
4 old thing!” cried Miss Desmond, gayly 
“See you later.” 


by stopped with her hand on the door knob. 
ceful,’”’ she said sternly. “Of course it can 
onething. A French car—a chauffeur—a maid!”’ 
ced -expectantly. Miss Desmond was wiggling 
er first-act frock. As her head came out of 
‘neck opening she looked at Mrs. Attleby with 
ou there?” she cried. “I thought you’d 
now,” said Mrs. Attleby with great dignity. 
n so easily condone other people’s offenses, 
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Whole Days Went by While Eva 

Played at Luxury, Doing Noth- 

ing, Thinking of Nothing But of 
Beautiful Things 


Miss Desmond, I have no doubt that you would all too 
eagerly follow in their footsteps, were you granted an op- 
portunity.” 

“Gosh!” sighed Desma. ‘‘What a memory!” 

“Tam not quoting, Miss Desmond. Those are my own 
words.” 

“Well, I gave you the benefit of the doubt,” said Desma 
generously. 

“Tn the future I shall keep myself to myself,’’ said Mrs. 
Attleby, deeply injured. And she swept out, as actresses 
were taught to sweep when ladies habitually wore trains. 

“Gosh!” called Miss Desmond after her.. “Don’t get 
mad. I was only kidding. And Hey! You forgot 
your matches!” 

She ran to the door, thrust a handful of matches at Mrs. 
Attleby. 

“You see, it’s this way,’”’ she explained apologetically: 
“T guess I’m too young to enjoy anyone’s scandals but my 
own.” 

Mrs. Attleby’s face brightened. She stopped in the hall 
and leaned against the staircase railing. 

“What’s become of that beau of hers, I wonder?”’ she 
whispered, looking up in the direction of Eva’s dress- 
ing room. ‘‘He hasn’t been around here in I don’t know 
when. Do you think maybe he’s found out about all her 
goings on?” 


XIII 


RS. ATTLEBY was always willing, and indeed eager, 

to help a sinner. She said quite frequently, far be it 
from her to cast the first stone or draw her skirts aside. 
For though her own life had been exemplary, and she and 
Mr. Attleby a devoted couple until the day of his death, 
Mrs. Attleby had always displayed a touching interest in 
repentant Magdalens. 

But Eva Grahame, though undoubtedly beautiful and 
blond enough to play Magdalen, absolutely refused to enact 
repentance. She seemed, indeed, strangely elated—spar- 
kling and joyous as Eva had never been before, and with a 
new note in her voice—something vital, electric—that 
Eva’s sweet and gentle tones had hitherto lacked. It 
shocked Mrs. Attleby to the marrow to think that sin 
might agree with someone. She refused to believe it, and 
she looked forward to the day when Eva should cast her- 
self, weeping and broken, ona motherly breast. Why she 
should select Mrs. Attleby’s breast, Mrs. Attleby had 
never paused to consider. For she had an essentially 
dramatic mind that rejected logic in favor of good curtains; 
and Act III of Mrs. Attleby’s private mental dramas 
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always ended in someone casting themselves weeping on her 
breast. Long ago she had despaired of Miss Desmond for 
the réle; but Eva had always seemed a nice, soft little 
thing who would weep properly if only she had something 
to weep about. Now, apparently, she had plenty to cry 
for—but wouldn’t do it. 

“‘T never was so deceived in a girl in my life,” 
said Mrs. Attleby as Eva continued to arrive at 
the theater in her car and shamelessly to display 
other signs of a new prosperity. Asa matter of 
fact, Mrs. Attleby had never shown the slightest 
interest in Eva before. 

‘Where do you live, Miss Grahame?”’ asked 
Mrs. Attleby on Thursday, unable to contain 

herself any longer. ‘‘I’ve always 
meant to ask for your address.” 
“Tndeed?”’ replied Gwynne. 
Mrs. Attleby waited. Gwynne 
waited. They were leaving the 
theater after the usual morning 
2 rehearsal. 
a “Did you succeed in finding a 
maid, Miss Grahame?” asked 
Mrs. Attleby, trying a new tack. 

“Not yet. All I’ve seen have 
been simply impossible!’’ Gwynne 
exclaimed wrathfully. ‘‘I had no 
idea it was so hard to get a de- 
cent maid.” 

“Well, if you’ve never had one 
before ——”’ 

“But that’s just it. It’s be- 
cause mine—I mean, it’s very dif- 
ficult, of course.” 

“T’ll see if I can help you, Miss Grahame,” purred Mrs. 
Attleby. “I have so many theatrical friends. Someone 
might know of something.” 

“Oh, thanks. That’s awfully good of you.” 

“T wonder, though, if you know what robbers theatrical 
maids are, Miss Grahame?’”’ 

“Robbers?” 

“Yes. Can you imagine it? Some of them want thirty- 
five dollars a week.”’ 

“But that is quite all right.” 

“Yes? Oh, Isee. Well, yes; if one can afford it,” 
Mrs. Attleby significantly. 

Gwynne, on whom the innuendo was wasted, looked 
blank. 

“T can’t afford a maid,’’ remarked Mrs. Attleby virtu- 
ously. ‘Not that I’m sorry for myself,” she hastily added. 
“Oh, no, indeed! There may be others that I’m sorry 
for, but not for myself.’ 

“Well, that is really very comfortable, isn’t it?” 
Gwynne cheerfully agreed. 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you, Miss Grahame.” 

“T mean, it’s quite a nice little personal luxury, feeling 
sorry for others, don’t you think? I don’t know of any- 
thing that keeps up one’s self-respect so nicely as having 
two or three people to feel sorry for.” 

Mrs. Attleby stared, annoyed at the unexpected meaning 
which had been given to whatshe had intended asa reproof. 

“Oh, if we are speaking of self-respect ” she mur- 
mured, sighing deeply. 

Then, seeing that Miss Grahame was about to move off, 
she assumed a brisker manner. 

“T’ll call you up if I can find out about a maid,” she said. 
“Oh, but I haven’t your telephone number, have I, Miss 
Grahame?” 

Gwynne gave it to her. And after a little private re- 
search work in the directory Mrs. Attleby disecovered— 
with mingled horror and delight—that it was the telephone 
number of one of New York’s most expensive hotels. 

Gwynne, meanwhile, was quite unaware that she was 
destroying Eva’s reputation, for Mrs. Attleby’s curiosity 
she regarded only as one of the unfortunate symptoms of 
old age. And, indeed, how was Gwynne Sheldon, always 
accustomed to comfort and never accustomed to consider- 
ing its cost, to know the proper scale of living for a little 
actress who earned seventy-five dollars a week? Seventy- 
five minus the twenty-five to mamma and the saving for a 
rainy day—those rainy days of rehearsals and no pay, and 
the even worse weather of no pay and no rehearsals. Slum 
poverty Gwynne had seen, and the lamentable hard times 
of friends who could not afford pearls or country houses or 
new motors; but of shabby-genteel poverty that cleans its 
gloves and has its shoes resoled and gets its breakfast on an 
electric grill in its hotel bedroom, Gwynne knew nothing. 

Besides, even had her brief glimpses into Eva’s sur- 
roundings enlightened her, Gwynne would not have 
thought it necessary to adopt the circumstances of her 
double’s private life. To be accepted in the theater as Eva 
Grahame had been Gwynne’s only anxiety, and now she 
felt quite secure in her impersonation. Like so many other 
romanticists, she imagined that her private life was en- 
tirely her own affair. 

To go on wearing Eva’s shabby clothes, or to live in her 
former lodgings on West Forty-sixth Street, would be to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1923 


Through the Looking:Glass 


HE visitor to Europe last summer found himself in the 
topsy-turvy world of Alice in Wonderland. The Mad 
Hatter was running its politics. 

The American who wants the truth about foreign affairs 
would better stay at home. There is one truth in England, 
another in France, a third in Germany and none in Russia. 
And these truths are all half-truths—queer compounds of 
fear and hate. 

The earnest investigator, senator, congressman or busi- 
ness man, is often only bewildered by what he sees, hears 
and is shown. He is misled by appearances and muddled 
by propaganda. In the end he comes home with a fine set 
of prejudices instead of the sound first principles with 
which he started out. Aside from certain physical facts— 
and these physical facts show astonishing progress towards 
material recovery—the best view of Europe may be ob- 
tained from America. 

No one from another continent, least of all an American, 
can save Europe. Salvation for a nation, as for an indi- 
vidual, must come from within. Europe will save herself or 
she will not be saved; and her business men and peasants 
are saving Europe, will fully and finally save it when they 
get commonsense co6éperation from the politicians. Amer- 
ica can help, but only when the politicians realize the folly 
of keeping a continent divided against itself that should be 
united. Then Europe will need little from us except the 
first aid of private loans and credits. 

Self-interest and self-preservation should unite the coun- 
tries of Europe. If these two most powerful of human 
motives fail, how can the counsel of America possibly prove 
effective? Not through a League of Nations, until Europe 
is willing to trust her own pressing problems to it. Not 
through a cancellation of debts that would provide money 
to finance ambitious war-plane programs and make new 
wars easy for the old war makers. Not through conferences 
that deal with quarrels of the moment, without going to 
the root of Europe’s troubles. 

At present every nation hopes that if America goes into 
European affairs she will prove to be an ally who will back 
up that nation in her demands; and an uncle who will 
write off the old debts with one hand and make new loans 
with the other. That America should cancel the war debts 
is the one subject on which practically all Europeans, even 
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while discussing repayment, are in agreement. That these 
debts must be paid is a subject on which all clear-thinking 
Americans are in agreement. There can be no double 
standard of conduct in international finance. America 
could stand the loss of the money, but not the loss of 
international good faith and confidence that would in- 
evitably follow. Repudiation has made, and keeps, Russia 
a commercial outcast among the nations. 
Against all this we find the people of Europe, the bour- 
geoisie and the peasants, going about their business of 
buying and selling, of plowing and reaping. Already they 
have accomplished wonders of reconstruction. There is 


something pitiful about their struggle up from the depths. 


when one reflects that all this patient toil may go for 
naught because of the incompetence of Hurope’s politicians. 

The people want peace; they hate war and the spirit of 
aggression that brings it. Only the politicians and profit- 
eers are still ghost-dancing around the burned-out embers 
of hate. All that is needed for the salvation of Europe 
today is leaders with peace and good will in their hearts; 
with a real desire for a united Europe; with a sincere ap- 
preciation of the fact that only through some sort of union 
can permanent peace and prosperity be assured. For in 
the light of history only a fool can believe that any one 
power can prosper long at the expense of its neighbors. 

Every nation that has temporarily profited by a course of 
ruthless and unintelligent selfishness; by playing one na- 
tion against another; by seeking to dominate the Old 
World through the oppression of its neighbors, has in turn 
paid the bill in blood and blood-bought trade. These are 
the great simplicities of the centuries, the infallible lessons 
of history that European statesmen refuse to see in their 
grasping for the pennies of trade and power. A recognition 
of these facts is the rock on which America was founded, 
and on which she has builded her prosperity. There is not 
only strength but room and plenty for all in union. 

Today the visitor to England finds a lenient attitude of 
mind towards Germany on the part of a great many of its 
politicians and their followers. This kindly feeling would 
mark a distinct advance toward better things in Europe 
were it not inspired by the pious hope of big business 
with a restored Germany, and were it not offset by an in- 
creasing animosity towards France. But even in England 
there is a strong faction in rebellion against any attempt 
to let off Germany too easily. During the war British 
official propaganda was so clever, so thorough, that those 
who “sold” the world against Germany are finding it 
difficult to undo their work. Lloyd George’s passionate 
demands for the head of the Kaiser and untold billions of 
German marks—demands that kept him in power—are 
still remembered by many who shared his emotion of the 
hustings and by some who did not. 

One may feel the keenest sympathy for Great Britain 
and still think that her. present attitude is shortsighted. 
We believe that Germany should be forgiven, but the 
world cannot decently forgive certain of her debts. War 
must be made hard, not easy, for war makers, and they 
must bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Germany, 
forgiven and helped to her feet, must atone for the calamity 
that she brought on the world, or there is no justice in it. 
In the end England may find that she has been an unwit- 
ting altruist, for Germany, once rid of her external debt, 
will prove to be her most serious competitor in foreign 
markets. Germany, with her tremendous plant expansion, 
has been waiting only for the hobble of debt to be removed 
from her feet. 

The world does not want a Germany crippled through 
hate; nor a Germany made strong through mawkish sen- 
timent or mistaken self-interest; but a Germany that 
understands she must pay the bill she has incurred.: That 
is what justice and the future welfare of the nations 
demand. Today a majority opinion holds that if she is 
not in a position to pay her bill, it is largely because of 
sabotage of the German state at German hands. 

Germany, too, is a victim of her too thorough wartime 
propaganda. For she persuaded a large part of the world 
that she was so much more clever, industrious and resource- 
ful than any other nation that it is hard to swallow whole 
her new down-and-out propaganda. It would be interest- 
ing to know, in addition to the concrete evidences of her 
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just what her invisible resources in foreign e¢ 
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peace as they were heroic in war. Their ruined y 
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HE farmer has always felt, and often r 
has a grievance in the present mar 
There is, to his way of thinking, too wide as 
the price he gets and that which the consume! 
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produce it would be possible to market 2 
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N, just the other day, 


| Sacramento issued its 

1 automobile license, California was as pleased 
yr the entire business. It actually took a great 
int on its part to avoid holding a fiesta, one of 


jJaged affairs at which all the pretty girls bring 


-tiest Spanish costumes and the men cultivate 


of the ears— greatly affected by real or would-be 


i yed whiskers or else those caballero-like dew- 


ai-in order to carry them back into the full 
thearly historical days of Alta California. 
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31; had been a week to spare she certainly would 
‘ that fiesta. 


But, what with Orange Week and 
_and Eucalyptus Week and allthe rest of them, 


id simply refused to be stretched any further. 
eyy week in the Golden State is now Gasoline 


so our lovely mistress of the West Coast has 
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A million cars! A mere nothing. Great Britain has a 
mere 353,000 cars; France 201,000. Of course, New York 
has far more than 1,000,000 cars registered within her state 
limits, but that is hardly a nice thought to bring within the 
confines of this article. As far as I can discover, California 
is the only other state that has passed the million mark, 
and she certainly is the only state that has a passenger 
automobile to every four persons of her population—3.8 is 
the most recent precise ratio. New York has a proportion 
of but one car to every eight or nine of her population. 
California could take her entire great family, place them in 
their own cars, and, if occasion should arise, in twenty- 
four hours move them all out of her own boundaries without 
even the slightest bit of assistance from the railroads— 
which, in great New York, would hardly even be a possi- 
bility. 

A million cars in California bring nearly a million prob- 
lems in their train. Los Angeles is not the only community 
in the Golden State that suffers from the pressure of this 
swollen traffic. Even though it is much wider, Market 
Street, San Francisco, is quite as crowded as Broadway, 
Los Angeles, where for six long blocks in the heart of the 
town turns neither to the right nor to the left are permitted 
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from it, and through which the traffic 
in business hours flows sluggishly at 
a pace that drives both motorists 
and pedestrians almost to desperation. Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and State Street, Chicago, seemingly are not one 
whit more exasperating. 

Nor is the congestion allin the crowded downtown streets 
of the larger California towns. The open roads that lead 
out from them are nearly as bad. The narrow pass that 
leads from Hollywood—and, of course, Los Angeles as 
well—and forms the single gateway to all Northern Cali- 
fornia from Southern, is as congested on any day of the 
week as any main street in any large American city. On 
Sunday it is almost impassable. Sheridan Road and the 
Boston Post Road are not more crowded—and that is 
saying much. 


Plans for Relief 


MMEDIATE relief to this bottle-neck pass is promised 
by the widening of the already broad pavement and 
by the cutting off of the sharp turns as the highway makes 
its path through the narrow cafion. A very large relief 
could be effected by the construction of a relief trunk high- 
way from Santa Monica—suburb of both Hollywood and 
Los Angeles—north along the wonderfully beautiful ocean- 
side to Ventura and the coast road up to San 
Francisco. Up to the present time, however, 
the owners of the ocean-front property over 
which the new road would pass have stoutly 

resisted it. 

In the meantime, therefore, Los Angeles— 
and the great, populated section that lies 
around about it—must remain content with 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Flighty Dollar 


(As Viewed by an American Abroad) 


Bite I crossed the sportive ocean 


I had a simple sort of notion 
That money talked, but Land 0’ 
Goshen, 
It’s learned to holler! 
I used to deem it too elusive, 
But over here I’ve turned abusive 
Because it’s so gol-durned intrusive— 
Our little dollar. 


The Jap, the Lapp, the Turk, the Hybrid, 
Knew more about our dough than I did, 
But babbled, gabbled, asked me why did 
The dollar rise; 
“Tt’s umpsteen-plus,” I’d hear them bawl- 
ing, 
“The mark—the franc—the yen are fall- 
CHO 
And so my bills would be appalling 
In their size. 


On Dutch canals, on Alpine ledges, 
"Neath German “‘baums” and English 
hedges, 

In gondolas or Russian sledges, 

The same old yell; 
In ev’ry tongue, in ev’ry fashion, 
By Mongol, Malay and Caucasian, 
Until I longed to shout with passion, 
“The dollar, hell!’’ 


And when, at last, I sought the Sphinx 

And heard, I’ll swear, that aged minx 

A-dollaring, ’twas more, by Jinz, 
Than I could swaller ; 

I haven't been to China yet, 

But if I went, it’s safe to bet 

The warmest greeting that I’d get 


Wisi Hr Ys coi 4 dollar.’’ 


L’Envoi 


And so I’ve bought my ticket home 
To God’s great open spaces, 

Where men are men where’er you roam— 
And dollars know their places. 


—R. Jere Black, Jr. 


At the Art Museum 


Ife SO glad you could come with me, Irma. I adore pic- 

tures, and I think you’ll enjoy them more when you go 
with someone who understands them—like me. Some peo- 
ple are so unsympathetic about the higher things. I must 
have food for my soul. I always make a point of visiting 
some art museum every two years, no matter where I am. 

Let’s begin in this room and just keep going until we 
drop. Look at that statue, darling. Some of these artists 
can get away with murder. I do hope they have some 
things by De Milo—I’ve always been so fond of his Venus. 
He sculps so well. 

I have a lovely book at home on nothing but sculpting. 
All the greatest masterpieces in the world are in it: The 
Dying Gladiola; The Apollo Belladonna; The Laconic 
Group; The Medical Venus; Apollo and Dahlia and the 
Flying Dutchman. 

I think this must be the beginners’ room—I don’t see 
anything that looks like a chef douver here. Look at those 
silly little children of Charles I. Didn’t French kings wear 
funny clothes! I rather like that portrait of Mrs. Siddons— 
I think I’ve read some of her novels. Oh, do look, Irma! 
Doesn’t this child look just 
like Maude Nordell’s 
Ferdie? The same hook 
nose and everything. 

Don’t you feel uplifted, 
Irma? This must be the 
zodlogical department; just 
see all the animals around. 
I hate pictures of sheep, 
don’t you? They always 
look so simple and have 
such blank expressions— 
just like Cosmo’s sister. 
They make me think of my 
mother-in-law, too, because 
she always gives us roast 
lamb with mint sauce 
every time we go there for 


Y ORAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 
dinner. 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


Mr.and Mrs. Newlywed Could Not Bear to be Separated, Even While Listening 
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to the Radio 


Look at those Three Gleaners by Millet—I could do 
better than that myself. I suppose anyone who has a little 
pull can get a picture in here. You know, really, Irma, I 
don’t think people are painting as well as they used to. 

I haven’t seen anything by Tintorecko or Paul Venon- 
ica—I used to like their stuff. A bit crude, perhaps, but 
more interesting than those flat-looking women by Giovanni 
Bolona. No, Irma, I haven’t noticed anything by 
Ruskin. . Oh! I guess I’m confusing him with Cer- 
vantes. Here’s one by Rousseau—I guess he was more of a 
poet than a painter. I’ve never seen anything he did 
before, but I’ve read most of his Blessed Damozel. 

Look at this family group—how they hate each other. 
Some people look so much more like animals than human 
beings, don’t they? Like your brother Will—so likea parrot; 
I want to offer him a cracker every time I look at him. 

Well, I guess I’d better 
be moving along; we’ve 
seen everything there is to 
see anyway. I don’t see 
how anyone can take longer 
than half an hour to do any 
museum in the world—they 
must have dull minds. 

Oh, are you going back 
to look at those same things 
again? I thought we read 
all the names on them. 


Net Results 


Well, good luck to you—it 
experience to get so you can 
job in half an hour—like me. : 


—Kitty ; 
The Rule of the R; 


Tie E snappy six is speedy, thy 

is fleet 

And fit to bear a millionaire w)) 
ioned seat, 

But snappy sixes throttle dowra 
eights are stuck 

Behind the highway’s ruler— 
truck. 


The proud chauffeur may hong 
the footman shake his fist, 
The millionaire may curse and \ 
any anarchist; | 
“They shall not pass!” the truchg 
“Bo, you are out of luck; 
The truckman rules the highu, 
five-ton truck!’ 


Praise if you will your racers, briy!. 
like a gem; 

Though gray with dust and redyj 
the trucks outdistance them| 

The racers tire in snow and \p 
wheels spin in the muck— | 

And the truckman comes and 
with his five-ton truck. 


Galleons of the highway, O inland argosies! 

What sense of power for but an hour to captain o 0 
My racer (if I had one) how gladly would I chuck 
To thunder down the highway on my five-ton truc 


—Morris 
Sold! 


oe ee must be wrong. The other cler it 
Solomon’s exclusive men’s-furnishing house ct 
Side were sure of it. Sammy Minkin did nc si 
possess any unusual sales personality, yet noia 
what department he was placed, his customers ne 
bearing a package as a testimonial to his skill. [h 
possible clew was the strong friendship existin bi 
him and Henry Cohen at the next counter. Thaiao 
apparently solved nothing. i 
They resolved to learn his on 
directed one of their number { s 
over Sammy’s way when the nexiu: 
arrived, and overhear their conver ti 
The customer soon came. St0pi 
to Sammy he said, ‘‘ Where dol id 
made suits?”’ | 
“Yes, it certainly is. You couli’t 
better store in the whole city.” | 
The stranger 00 
trifle bewildered “ 
I wanted to lookt s 
“Biggest hot ell 
had this summer b! 
answered | 
business is go¢, 
should worry. yu 
something?” ; 
The customer iis 
voice to a higherite 
“A blue sergeuit 
cried. 
“Pardon me,”/nS 
Sammy. “I’m attl 
and didn’t aie 
at first. About set 
eight in the ches!” 
Sammy hurrid ! 
out. The oth 
coat on. 
“€Couldn’t 
had been m 
you,’ heremar 
his hands i 
caused him 
of such a per 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER : 


Three little Campbell's chefs are we, 

Bubbling o’er with health and glee— 
| Three little chefs in spotless white, 
Hire us as your cooks tonight! 


Hire us! 


~ And you have at your daily service specialists | 
with a life-long training in making good soups. 
Our buyers search the markets of the world for ? 
‘the finest ingredients. Our French chefs blend 
them, after our own exclusive recipes, in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. “Make” your soup by 
getting Campbell's from your grocer! 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


tells in one taste why Campbell's are chefs for 
millions of American homes. Pure tomato juices 
-are blended with rich country butter and 


Delightful variety in 


| appetizing seasoning. This is the great American Campbell’s Soups 

soup, placed regularly on the dining-tables of Bena maT 

the land—always welcome, always refreshing Bouillon ae 

|S aeiaeieen a Feet | 
| Sara So ote 

Soup for health—every day! Ai ae eae a 


_ 21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


Wilht 


— 
oA 
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Vermicelli-Tomato 


We can supply your grocer 
with any of these soups 


\=} a! 
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A Violent Worker 


HERE is a tendency in modern life and liter- 
[Mature to break down the laboriously erected 

idea that success in any line of endeavor is 
attained only by ardent, passionate and constant 
toil. When Edwin, the poor but democratic 
newsboy, won to fame and fortune as president of 
the New York National Bank in the refined fiction 
that struck fond parents as being ultra-elevating 
during the fat-headed ’70’s and the ditch-water 
”80’s, he did it not only because he showed up the 
banker’s mean nephew as a disagreeable snob, and 
married the banker’s daughter, but also because 
he took no relaxation except when he was forced 
to strike one of the banker’s disagreeable relatives 
in the eye. He was a glutton for work. In order to 
support eighteen or twenty relatives, he sold news- 
papers on the sidewalks of New York with such 
persistence that he must have worn out more bricks 
than he could have paid for in ten years; and as a 
young banker he hung around the bank at all hours 
of the day and night, until the night watchman 
probably hoped that he would be locked in the 
vault and suffocated. Such were the teachings of 
the olden time. 

Present-day fiction, with which the rising gener- 
ation frequently regales itself, however, emphasizes 
the notion that the person who rises to dizzy 
heights does so because he plays a superior brand 
of golf and defeats the hated villain on the nine- 
teenth green by sinking a thirty-foot putt for a 
birdie three; or because his capacity for synthetic 
gin leads the admiring and hard-hearted banker.to 
give him a commission to paint his entire family; 
or because his face films well and fills an astute 
movie magnate with the desire to make him a great 
artist at a salary of five thousand a week; or be- 
cause, after spending three years in attending 
house parties and winning a reputation as the 
perfect petter, he realizes the futility of it all and 
decides at half past four on Monday morning to become a 
congressman and devote his life to making the world better. 

The younger set, therefore, will probably have no use 
for Senator Reed Smoot, Republican, of Provo, Utah, who 
has occupied his seat in the Senate Chamber since March 5, 
1903; for he has reached his present commanding position 
by an exhibition of protracted and violent industry that 
would make the daily labors of a truck horse seem by 
comparison like the idle fluttering of a sportive butterfly. 
None the less, it behooves the younger set to cast an eye 
in the direction of Reed Smoot, and to meditate on him and 
his works; for if the rising generation should ever grow 
sufficiently strong to fill the halls of Congress with modern 
varieties of semiworkers and shut out the old-fashioned 
overtime worker it will pay for its whimsicality and 
modernity with taxes that will leave its income looking as 
though it had been struck by a cyclone. 


Smoot at Work and Play 


[ee SMOOT, since the fourth of March, 1923, has been 
holding down the important and toil-bestrewn job of 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate by virtue of his length of service on that committee; 
but if the chairmanship were awarded for ability instead 
of for length of service it would also be held by Reed 
Smoot—and this state of affairs is one that is not always 
encountered in committees of the Senate, or of the House 
either. 

Owing to the fact that the Senate Finance Committee 
is the final council in which are decided, elaborated and 
altered all policies affecting the pocketbooks of the Ameri- 
can people, there should be frequent outbursts of huzzas 
from the populace at the thought that old Doctor Smoot 
is on the job to sit up with their interests, and safeguard 
them, and hold their hands, and take their temperatures 
at frequent intervals. There will be no huzzas, however, 
because the populace seldom cares to irritate their vocal 
chords by cheering anybody who’ has anything to do with 
their taxes, and also because the populace will be too busy 
listening ‘to the modern” semiworkers and half-baked 
thinkers who have evolved the popular but worthless 
theory that the wealthy can be taxed so violently that 
people of moderate means won’t have to pay any taxes 
at all. 

Reed Smoot seldom does anything except work, and 
the memory of man runneth not to the time when he ever 
did anything else. Furthermore, he looks it. He is very 
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Senator Reed Smoot. The High Priest of Constant Toit 
tall and gray and angular; and he wears a high poke collar 
that gives the casual observer the feeling that if he ever 
moved quickly, or indulged in any mirth that necessitated 
a movement of the throat or chin he would lacerate him- 
self severely. When he stalks sedately along the street he 
is reminiscent of a floorwalker of the old dignified school, 
or of a sand-hill crane, depending on whether the observer 
is from the city or the country. And always, upon his 
face, there is a look of still, aloof introspection. He wears 
this look when the Senate Chamber is in its usual state of 
dreary dullness. He wears it when Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, who occupies the desk in front of him, rises to 
his feet with fiery face and waving hair, and brandishes 
his fists beneath the very nose of the Utah senator, ac- 
cording to his invariable custom when making a speech. He 
wears it at the vaudeville theater on Friday nights, 
when he sits in the second row directly behind the or- 
chestra leader, with his head, held in an uptilted position 
by his poke collar, looming up above the rest of the audi- 
ence like a football before the kick-off. When the come- 
dian, referring to an acrobatic contortion on the part of 
his fair team mate, remarks hoarsely to the audience 
“Somebody’s been feeding her meat again!’”’ and the 
audience bursts into light-hearted laughter, Reed Smoot 
gazes up at him with a still, aloof face and seems to be 
thinking about the refunding of the allied debt or some 
other matter running into billions of dollars. 

Sometimes, by way of relaxation, he goes over to the 
zoo and scratches the head of Helen the parrot. Not long 
ago he was seen to approach Helen’s cage and poke his 
finger through the bars and waggle it at Helen as an invi- 
tation to her to come over and have her head scratched, 
and as he waggled he said, “Hello, Helen! Hello, pretty 
Polly!” Helen, however, was feeling depressed; so she glared 
at the senator balefully and said “You go to hell’’; and the 
senator, instead of rebuking her sharply or otherwise dis- 
playing emotion, merely stared at her in his still, aloof 
manner and then stalked sedately away. Yes, work has 
left. its imprint on him. 

He inherits ability to work, for his father before him 
was never seen to hide under a bed or crawl off into the 
underbrush when there was work to be done. Back in the 
roaring ’50’s the elder Smoot opined that there was need 
of a beet-sugar plant in Utah. He therefore repaired to 

» France in a calm, thoughtful and Smootian manner, 

* purchased a beet-sugar plant, brought it back to the 
United States and conducted it to Utah—a trip that en- 
tailed the hauling of a large mass of outsize machinery 


I 

by ox team across one thousand mil, 
prairies and desert. j 
When the young Smoot attended sch, 
Utah, late afternoons did not find hin 
old swimming hole or disporting hir 
free pursuits with his fellows. That. 
Smootian idea of a good time. What 
to hie himself to his father’s woolen mi; 
of eagerness each afternoon and familij 
with every step in the manufactun 
cloth. As a result of this indulgence , 
tion he could, if he so desired, step toy 
woolen mill in the world and start wo} 
department of it without a moment} 
What he doesn’t know about wool an} 
facture could, as the saying goes, bi 
a special-delivery stamp with a mo, 
wool, and he defends it from attacksy 
invasions as though it were the tendere ; 
by reason of which his colleagues or] 
cratic side of the Senate sometimes s\g 
as being all wool and a yard wide, 


Some of Smoot’s Activiis 


Tae is one of the noteworthy fej 
Reed Smoot. He’s thorough. Hy; 
about doing things and he’s thoroug’s 
doing them. Some years ago a frier 
him with a fine set of golf clubs and 

bag with all sorts of trick appliances. 4 
and the clubs have remained untouch 
of his office ever since, except whe's 
dusts the room. There never was a me: 
nongolfer. He displayed tremendous tyr 
in cornering all the prominent jobs inhi 
of Utah; and the incomplete records }o1 
is the president of the Provo Commercl ; 
ings Bank, the Smoot Investment Cup 
the Provo Electric Company, to say mai 
directorship in divers Salt Lake City cp 
in Zion’s Codperative Mercantile Compzy, 
Deseret National Bank and the Deseret Sang 
nor yet to mention his apostleship in the s 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, better but erronesl 
as the Mormon Church. 

When he entered the Senate he had the id«t! 
the Government of the United States was e 
business in all the world its finances ought to | n 
same way that the finances of any well-regulad 
are run. He thought that there should be 301 
every department, and he at once examined ‘ou 
into the matter; only to find, to his horror, ‘at 
ment action was too often based on political rejo1 
than on business reasons, and that a large paiof 
ments entering into the cost of operating the ov 
had nothing whatever to do with good comnn 
sense. | 

It was at this point that the Smootian t)ro 
came to the surface, took a deep breath ancit 
the depths for a protracted stay. For the purp et 
ing whether there was unnecessary waste of pt 
this industrious and thorough senator undert k 
all there was to learn about the detailed woiin 
United States Government. He undertook ' le 
number of employes employed and why, the lotic 
employes and why, the duties required of the 
and the amounts of money paid them and wi’, t 
with the whys and wherefores of various and ind 
ters relating and appertaining thereto. 

He soon found that tens of millions of a c 
saved to the Government each year by a pers 
familiar with all these things, and he propose 
one to do it. He also found that he couldn't 
he were able to rise on the floor of the Senatan' 
an authoritative and incontrovertible stateme 4b 
expenditures of money in any department of ‘ 
ment. So he buckled more closely to his work. 
by day and he worked by night. When oth 
were sipping diplomatic champagne, or pirouet 
the country on junkets of one sort or another, 
their activities in the quiet reaches of the clo: 
attending functions, or having a few friends 110 ' 
Reed Smoot was working. ’ t1 

His personal pleasures and relaxations bi 
board, and his entire time was given over to ci® 
formation and figures and analyzing them. 2g 
figures with the same reckless enthusiasm disp 
(Continued on Page 41) — 
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reamed Combination Vegetables 


‘How Mrs. Enos makes it wonderfully rich without butter 


HE lives on a farm near Morro, but 

thousands of women in California de- 

light in her original recipes, nine of which 
have won prizes. 


A good home cook is Mrs. George A. 
Enos; you’re sure to like her Creamed 
Combination Vegetable recipe given here. 
Particularly if there are children in your 
family who don’t care for certain vegeta- 
bles plain. 

In sending us this recipe, Mrs. Enos 
emphasizes the fact that, while with other 
milk she uses a generous amount of but- 
ter, “‘no butter is necessary when using 
Libby’s Milk.” 

Thousands of other women have noticed 
this same advantage of Libby’s Milk in 
cooking; it gives surprising richness. 


7% teaspoons of butter fat 
in every can 
Cream and butter, as you know, are great 


enrichers of foods because they contain 
_ butter fat. Libby’s Milk is a great en- 


TY. teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 
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—a delightful new dish 


richer for the same reason; there are 74% 
teaspoons of pure butter fat in every 
16 oz. can of it! 

Unlike ordinary milk, it comes only 
from selected herds in the finest dairy 
sections of the country—from cows that 
are prized and carefully tended because 
they give exceptionally rich milk. 

And not only that. At the Libby con- 
denseries located in these favored dairy 
sections we evaporate more than half the 
moisture from this fine milk, thus making 
it double rich. 

By sealing it in air-tight cans and steril- 
izing it we can bring it safely to you wher- 
ever you live—the finest milk in the land. 


Richer milk means richer cooking 


Order a can of Libby’s Milk from your 
grocer today. Try it tonight in this recipe 
or in one of your own favorites. See how 
easily and inexpensively you can give a// 
your cooked things greater richness, finer 
flavor. 


Creamed 
Combination Vegetables 


3 young carrots 6 potatoes 
3 turnips 1 teaspoon salt 
3 small onions Vg teaspoon pepper 


1 cup Libby’s Evaporated Milk 


Scrape carrots, peel turnips and onions 
and cut in small dice. Barely cover with 
cold water and boil 20 minutes then add 
potatoes cut in large dice, also the salt. 
Simmer slowly until done and the water 
is nearly absorbed then add the milk and 
pepper. Reheat and serve. 


Copies of some new folders containing ex- 
cellent recipes from good cooks who use 
Libby’s Milk will be sent you free upon 
request. Write today. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
509 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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suffer quite unnecessary discomfort, Gwynne thought. 
One room, which served as a sitting room by day and a bed- 
room by night, struck her as a little too primitive even for 
an adventure; especially when one discovered that the 
principal object of furniture consisted of something that 
felt like a bed disguised as a sofa when you sat on it, and 
like a sofa disguised as a bed when you lay on it. So 
Gwynne had taken an apartment in a hotel where none of 
her friends were likely to stop, since it was not fashionable 
enough for New Yorkers or de luxe enough for rich out- 
landers. 

There, Gwynne woke up every morning, feeling as- 
tonishingly happy, because, for the first time in her life, she 
had a reason for waking. The only drawback was that, 
also for the first time in her life, Gwynne must dress herself 
after waking. 

With instant dislike and impatient contempt, she had 
rejected at once, or sent away after an hour’s trial, all the 
maids whom she had interviewed. For Gwynne had had 
no idea of what a rare person Delia was until she had tried 
to find another just like her. To combine the qualities of 
respectability and respectfulness, doglike devotion, pas- 
sionate loyalty, light-handedness, quick-footedness, im- 
maculate cleanliness, superior intelligence, tact, wit, 
intuition—well, there was no enumerating all Delia’s 
valuable assets. Gwynne had never been aware that they 
existed until she found them so lacking in others. The way 
old Mrs. Mudge invariably scraped one’s coiffure as she 
clumsily pushed a dress on over the head made Gwynne 
want to lie down on the floor and kick and scream as she 
used to when a very small child. 

The maid at her hotel had unpacked so badly that 
Gwynne could not find anything. Besides, she was not 
used to looking for her posses- 
sions; and her method was the 
masculine one of rummaging 
madly and tossing clothes about 
as if they were hay. Ribbons 
were out, buttons were off, pairs 
of gloves were separated, veils 
weretorn. It wasincredible that 
four days could have wrought 
such havocina wardrobe. Delia 
would have been horrified. For- 
tunate that she could not know 
the true state of affairs, for she 
was miserable enough already. 

Against the separation from 
her mistress and the adoption of 
a new one, against the whole 
crazy, unbelievable plan, Delia 
had desperately mutinied. She 
had, in fact, so far forgotten her 
place as to say that she wouldn’t 
hear to it at all, and that if Miss 
Gwynnewouldn’t take her along, 
she certainly would not work for 
Miss Eva Grahame, either. But 
Gwynne had promptly quashed 
this rebellion by a series of 
dreadful threats. 

“Very well, Delia,’ she said 
coldly. “I can’t force you to be 
Miss Grahame’s maid, of course. 
But if you won’t do me such a 
small favor, and for only a short 
time too—we are just doing it 
for fun, silly; it will be over in 
no time—well, if you are so stub- 
born and unobliging, why, then 
I won’t want you for myself any 
longer—ever—at any time! Do 
you understand? You can go 
back to Midland. But I shan’t 
ever come back. And I shall go 
on being an actress all the rest om 
of my life, and you think that’s a 
disgrace and I’ll tell everybody! 
Everybody in Midland shall 
know that I am an actress!” 
She paused for dramatic effect, 
and then went on coaxingly. 
“But if you'll just do as I ask, 
Delia, no one need ever know, 
and you may come back to me 
in just a little while, and so 
there won’t be any harm done. 
But, you see, it all depends on 

you.” 

“Oh, Miss Gwynne!” cried 
the unhappy Delia, knowing she 
would have to yield. “Oh, Miss 
Gwynne, if you’d been born ina 


different walk of life, you’d have at Rest. 
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been one of those young lady blackmailers like you read 
about.” : 

“So I would,’ replied Gwynne cheerfully. 

And so she had raised Delia’s wages and left her with the 
comfortable conviction of the modernist that one can get 
anything one wants, if one only wants hard enough. 
Rather annoying to find that this didn’t seem to apply to 
getting a second Delia. 

However, Mrs. Attleby’s proffered aid had encouraged 
Gwynne and when she arrived at the theater that night she 
found that her faith in the indefatigable lady was justified, 
for, in the dressing room, surveyed hostilely by Mrs. 
Mudge—who enjoyed twenty-dollar bills—was a small, 
neat, amber-colored person, who flashed brilliant black 
eyes and white teeth at Gwynne’s entrance. 

“Here’s the girl Mrs. Attleby sent you, Miss Grahame,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Mudge pessimistically. ‘If she’ll do—I 
dunno. Did you want colored?”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mudge,” replied Gwynne. ‘‘I’ll see.”’ 

“Will I wait?” asked Mrs. Mudge hopefully. ‘I dunno 
about her, Miss:'Grahame. Some friend of Mrs. Attleby’s 
recommended her, but that don’t mean nothin’.’”’ 

“T’ll send for you if I need you, Mrs. Mudge,” said 
Gwynne, taking off her wrap. 

The amber-colored one sprang to relieve her, hung the 
coat up with meticulous care, frankly admiring both it and 
Gwynne. She was respectfully silent, but her eyes spoke 
of the worship for beauty of the negro race—a devotion as 
unreasoning as a child’s for all that glitters. 

“What’s your name?”’ Gwynne asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the girl. “I name’ Salusha.”’ 

“T don’t think I’ve ever heard that name before. How 
do you spell it?” 


— 
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“No, I Have Not Got a New Ring,’ Replied Miss Desmond Categorically. “‘So Put Your Mind 


Did You Come in Here to Tell Me Something, or to Try to Find Out Something?’’ 


_ne’ssary. Jes holler Salusha. I come. Da’s way my 
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“Well, dey’s lots ways you kin spell it,” replied Sq’ 
with the air of one who wishes to oblige: “but it, 


white ladies done me.”’ 
She ran to fetch a chair for Gwynne, and placed it, 
ing, her eyes and teeth expressing volumes of flatter 
the golden hair and expensive frock of her Prospej 
mistress. Gwynne sat down, feeling soothed by he 
customed atmosphere of devotion. 
“You're from the South, aren’t. you, Salusha?’ 
asked pleasantly. 
“Yes, ma’am!”’ cried Salusha, delighted. “Yes, mi, 
I f’um Social Circle, Jawjah. Fuh ways f’um home, ? 
ma’am! All folks down home think I near "bout | 
comin’ off like dat, such a fuh ways f’um home,” § 
chuckled richly. “Dey say, whut I goan do ease I git: 
I say Salusha doan git sick. I comin’ up heah s| 
country, I tells’em. Travelin’ roun’! Da’s my style,’ 
ma’am. An’ I hav de cravin’ to go on to de stage-; 
ma’am. Ise done had dat cravin’ ev’ since I bawn,’ 
“You don’t mean to say you’ve been on the s 
“Yes, ma’am! I done bin theat’cal maid fuh 
actress ladies.”’ 
“Oh, I see.” = } 
“Yes, ma’am. Fine ladies bofe I wuk faw. You k, 
’em did I give sat’sfaction. Dey on’y lemme go ‘coup 
bein’ able to pay me my wages. Us sho’ had hard 
me’n’ my ladies. Look like our shows done bus’ up | 
ev’ time, befo’ dey git good started!” 
“Well, I hope you will have better luck with me,’ 
Gwynne, smiling. -., 
“Ts I engage’?”’ cried Salusha rapturously, 
“Tl see if you will do.” 
“Yes ma’am. Try me!” exclaimed Salusha. “De 
nuffin’ I cain’ do fuh sweet, pretty, white lady like \ 
“Tam not at all sweet,” said Gwynne. “TI havea ft 
ful temper and shall abuse you horribly.” 
Salusha’s brilliant teeth flashed. ‘‘Da’s way quality ’ 
she said complacently. ‘‘Ain’t nobody whut talk ni 
mouf all time, ’sci 
po’ white trash,’s! 
added with the ain 
connoisseur. 
xv if 
F THERE are 
when all thingsar 
mateand inanimate,2 
to conspire against v1 
opposite is equall r 
and Gwynne imajni 
that her more forta 
time had begun, fi t 
night everything sim 
perfect. Salusha dis 
her quickly and ct 
For the firsttimeGw; 
make-up went on 
she knew it ought tc 
fingers had ceased to 
ble at last. The stres 
the overture gave hen 
a pleasant thrill, ire 


too suddenly. Andil 
morning at rehears 
stage manager ha! 
marked: i 


If you keep on lik 
you’ll soon be plays 
like you ought to.” 
Faint praise, indeed, if not % 
insult, this would have once s! 
to Gwynne Sheldon; but now 
bled at least professionally b 
first night’s agony of fear, she UW 
the words an inspiring warmth 
memory. Already Gwynne he } 
come rather scornful of the ame 
in the Quest-of-Beauty Club. Why, they fe 
nothing of the real work or the real thrill (a¢ 
ing! For no matter how hard you rehears.f 
an amateur show, you only gave one perfornnt 
and your friends lavished praise whether yo 
rotten or not. You didn’t get up the next 0” 
ing and go over the whole thing, being tol’ 
bad you were, and struggling desperately 
prove. You didn’t lie awake at night witl 
hammering through your head; nor get uP, ’ 
eat your breakfast, brush your teeth, put on" 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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—they will be realized when you 
ride in the New V-63 Cadillac. 


ADI LeAC MOTOR BCA RS C.OMPANY, DETROIT, .MiICHLGAN 
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He will enjoy 
the rain 


if his raincoat 


keeps him dry 


Before you buy your boy a rain- 
coat, make sure it is going to stay 
waterproof. If you wait until the 
first drenching rain to test it out, 
it may prove to have been an 
expensive purchase. 


The quality that makes a rain- 
coat really waterproof is in- 
built. It depends not only on the 
grade of the materials used, but 
on the way the rubber and fab- 
ric are joined—and these things 
are always hidden. 


To be sure of getting this 
quality, thousands of people have 
learned to look for the name 
Raynster whenever they buy a 
raincoat. 


Raynsters are backed by all 
the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber organization in the 
world. 


Raynsters are a complete line 
of raincoats for men and women, 
boys and girls—from rugged rub- 
ber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber 
hidden inside. 


Our little booklet entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,” will help 
you to distinguish 
raincoat quality. 
Mailed free to you. 
Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Raynsters 


Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

hat, walk, breathe even, to the rhythm of 
your lines. You didn’t almost pray each 
evening that you could do your part better 
than the night before—go out with a fast- 
beating heart and a desperate determina- 
tion to make them like you, make them 
laugh when you wanted them to, make 
them sit still and breathless if you chose. 
Strange that work, real work, hard, grinding 
toil such as she had never known—anxiety, 
fear, despair sometimes—could he so fasci- 
nating! 

That all her fellow actors did not feel 
toward their work as she did was of course 
plain to Gwynne. The Desmond girl, for 
instance, skipped through her part airily, 
as unconcerned as if she were selling gloves 
or manicuring, doing just well enough not 
to get dismissed. And that was her only 
anxiety. As for improving in her part, she 
did as she was told with parrotlike apti- 
tude, but certainly never lay awake schem- 
ing for new intonations or a more effective 
gesture. 

This night was Gwynne’s fifth perform- 
ance—including the Wednesday matinée— 
and her most successful one by far. When 
she came off at the end of the first act she 
could congratulate herself on not having 
forgotten anything she had been told at re- 
hearsal, and when she went on in the middle 
of the second act in the cloth-of-gold dress 
there was a distinct ‘“‘Ah-h!” of apprecia- 
tion. And in the third act she finally got 
that laugh she had been fishing for so long— 
not a faint titter, either, but a low murmur, 
swelling steadily upward to a roar. 

As the final curtain fell she was flushed 
and triumphant, more excited and flattered 
by this first public tribute than by all the 
compliments and flowers in the Quest-of- 
Beauty Club; feeling immensely friendly 
toward the scanty audience which was al- 
ready struggling into coats and stampeding 
up the aisles. All at once Gwynne Sheldon, 
who had never felt the gregarious urge be- 
fore, wanted badly to talk to some one, to 
expand, to become intimate. Dodging hur- 
rying stage hands and wildly flying pieces 
of scenery, she made her way to Mrs. Attle- 
by’s side. 

“Tt’s going, isn’t it?’”’ she cried enthusi- 
astically. “The show’s really going at last!” 

Mrs. Attleby fixed her with a mournful 
and an irate stare. 

“I don’t see why you’re so happy about 
it!’’ she snapped. 

“But ” Gwynne was quite taken 
aback. “But—of course! Aren’t you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

Gwynne looked at her in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“T haven’t thanked you for sending me 
such a nice maid,” she said, giving up the 
idea of understanding actors and their 
moods. “It was awfully good of you, and 
I’m so pleased with her.” 

“Much good she’ll do you now,” said 
Mrs. Attleby. 

“But I don’t understand - 

“My poor dear child! Do you mean to 
say that you haven’t seen the notice?” 
cried Mrs. Attleby, amazed in her turn. 

“No. What notice? Where?” 

Mrs. Attleby made a large tragic gesture 
in the direction of the bulletin board at the 
foot of the stairs, and Gwynne saw a de- 
jected group assembled before it. 

“We're closing Saturday night,” said 
Mrs. Attleby. 

“What?” gasped Gwynne. 
What do you mean?” 

“The show—Saturday night.” 

“But it’s impossible!” cried Gwynne. 

Entirely concerned with the difficulties 
of her own part, the failure of the play had 
never occurred to her. 

“It’s a dirty deal,” exclaimed a shrill 
voice out of the crowd. “They ought to 
give you two weeks’ notice.” 


“Closing? 


“How could they when the show’s been 
losing money ever since it opened?’ ob- 
jected someone else. 

“Well, they’re supposed to, all the same.” 

“Talk sense! Old Carter’s dropped every 
cent he could scrape up in the darned thing, 
they say.” 

“Sh-h! Here he comes.” 

Gwynne, withdrawn from the crowd, 
scarcely heard what they said—certainly 
did not heed. She had grown very pale. 
Her mouth was a tight line and her eyes 
were shining with anger. 

_ “Tt isn’t fair!’’ she cried in a low, pas- 
sionate voice to Mrs. Attleby. 

hat seasoned veteran shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Fair! Humph!” she said. “Can’t be 
helped. That’s all. If you’d been through 
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this as many times as I have, Miss Gra- 
ame Z 

She glanced contemptuously at the agi- 
tated crowd. 

““What’s the sense in making a scene?” 
asked Mrs. Attleby philosophically. ‘‘Much 
good it will do them, anyway.” 

“Just as I’d begun to enjoy it!” ex- 
claimed Gwynne bitterly. “Just as I was 
beginning to succeed!”’ 

She felt Mrs. Attleby’s ironic gaze, 
flushed, clenched her hands tight. 

“Oh, I simply won’t have it!” Gwynne 
cried, with extraordinary determination, 
and stamping her foot. “It’s an outrage! 
The show shan’t close!” 

She whirled completely about, away 
from the hatefully smiling Mrs. Attleby, and 
found herself face to face with a large, 
mournful and wilted-looking gentleman— 
Mr. Carter, the owner of the show. He 
stopped and stared at Gwynne, his face 
quite numb with misery, and she stared 
back angrily at his large, blank countenance. 

Mrs. Attleby, with a dry chuckle, walked 
away and mounted the stairs quite as if 
nothing had happened. Habitually in a 
flutter over trivial things, she liked to dis- 
play her composure when other people were 
upset. 


xV 


of R. CARTER!” said Gwynne impet- 

uously. “You are Mr. Carter, aren’t 
you?” The large, blank face opposite hers 
underwent a slight tremor of surprise. The 
head nodded. ‘You own this show, don’t 
you?” 

Such an extraordinary quiver went over 
the face that the mouth opened, and it 
seemed a strange thing in that white, pud- 
dinglike expanse of countenance. It was 
almost as if a dessert should speak. 

“TI did own it,’’ confessed Mr. Carter 
piteously. ‘‘Nothin’ left now but costumes 
and scenery.” 

Even in her own dismay and anger at the 
contemptible trick fate had played her, 
Gwynne was a little sorry for him. 

“T suppose you’ve lost quite a lot of 
money?” she asked carelessly. 

He nodded, gulped, ran a finger around 
inside his collar. 

“Well,” said Mr. Carter vaguely, his 
gaze wandering about, meeting the group 
of actors, recoiling with a slight shock, 
“can’t be helped now.” 

He began to move off. Gwynne caught 
him by the sleeve. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, “is that 
why the play is going to close?” He stared 
at her. “You don’t want to lose any more 
money—is that it?” 

He smiled faintly. 

“T haven’t got any more to lose,” he 
confessed quite simply. 

A deep flush swept up into Gwynne’s 
face, and joy flooded her eyes like the radi- 
ance of sunshine on blue ice. 

“Oh, then, if that’s all!”’ she cried, with 
a deep breath of relief. 

“All!” he retorted angrily. “Thanks. 
It’s plenty for me—and a bit too much.” 

“Please!’’ implored Gwynne, taking his 
arm and speaking in a low tone, for the 
group of actors were watching them with 
interest. ‘‘Isn’t there somewhere—can’t 
I see you alone? Now?” 

Mr. Carter stared at her without speak- 
ing. His brain felt too tired to figure out 
her extraordinary behavior. He had never 
noticed Eva Grahame much; she had 
seemed a shy, reserved, nice little thing. 
Now she appeared not only bold and for- 
ward and decidedly impertinent but‘actually 
somewhat insane. 

However, he might as well find out what 
was the matter with the girl, and he was 
not sorry to postpone his interview with 
the rest of the company. So Mr. Carter 
made a weary gesture toward the front of 
the house, and Gwynne followed him 
through the deserted.and darkened theater. 


XVI 


N THE narrow, cooped-up space behind 

the box office, which had served Mr. 
Carter as a sanctum, Gwynne faced him 
smilingly. 

“I suppose you know you’ve managed 
this whole affair idiotically,” she said, hav- 
ing regained her usual cool assurance. 

Too insulted for speech, Mr. Carter could 
only choke at first, the red mounting in his 
pale face; but when the words did come 
they poured out in a bitter torrent: 

“Now look here, my dear young lady, 
there’s no use abusing me! It’s not my 
fault. But that’s just like you actors— 
blame the whole thing on me! That’s what 
I’m to hear from the lot of you, I dare say. 


September 
ptem 7 


: : 2. | 
Or did they appoint you s okesm | 
Grahame? Is that why Tye the’ 
this interview?” | 

“T’m only speaking for 
Gwynne coolly. “I’ve 


the desk. 
about? 


“Tam not the least bit inter, 
salaries,” murmured Gwynne, 
Carter went on without heeding } 

“What do you actors expect no 
A written guaranty that the show 
hit? Run a year? Make your » 
It’s I who am the loser, not you): 
you think I’ve hung on as long as » 
Oh, it’s the two weeks’ notice, I ; 
That’s the trouble, is it? Well, 
eyes. You knew the house 
didn’t you? You’ve seen h 
was going. Notice! The fi 
to have been notice enoug’ 
for me, too, if I hadn’t b 

“Exactly,” said Gw 
“That’s just what I 
you.” 

“Look here, young wom 

“Don’t roar; the room 
echoes. Besides, if you'll 
me ” J 
“No, I won’t listen to y, 
you’ve got to say—the who 
the whole ungrateful lot. 4 
on Have you got ¢ 
i-de-a, Miss Grahame, of how 
I’ve lost every day? u 
pay right along, while I wa: 
money away like a fool, t 
rotten show afloat!” 

“But that’s just what I object), 
Carter—your throwing your mon ¢ 
like a fool.” 

“Indeed!” | 

“Because if you’d only thrown 
properly, you know, it wouldn’t hie 
wasted.” f 

“Well, upon my word! Whater 
means! And I must say it’s veryi 
you, Miss Grahame, to instruct n) 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” 

“But, you see, Miss Grahame, I’ 2 
it’s only a waste of breath, for it’s 5 
late now for your very valuable 
opinions.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Good Lord!” he groaned. “D/t 
know the show’s failed? It’s over D 
Finished! Haven’t you got that y, | 
Grahame?” i 

Gwynne looked at him calmly. | 

“Tf you are all through shouting, hi 
only a waste of breath,” she said, 
ready to listen to me now ——” 

He sank weakly into a chair and ¢ 
his brow, looking at her with 
beaten eyes. 

“The show can come back, I’rsu 
said Gwynne, “if only you'll give iti 
chance—start all over and do thir; 
this time. It’s the very worst extraig 
to be economical, you know.” 

“Economical!’’? he moaned pill 
swaying in his chair. “Oh, ye go! 
my check book!” 

“Tn the first place,” said Gwynn 
“you didn’t advertise half enough Vi 
you really didn’t advertise at all! lf 
tively didn’t know—I mean, a strjge 
town wouldn’t know your show 
earth. There were no unbelievabl: 
in the newspapers, or bills posted on! 
cans, or anything! Why don’t yi 
out into every form of literature, it 
yellow and green placards, and sim)/] 
ter your show all over New York? 

“And may I ask,” inquired the })¢ 
with deadly calm—‘“may I asl 
Grahame, since you are good enougl0 
me your advice, if you'll also begoocne 
to offer me the money for the plast+ 

“Why, of course I will!” 

“What?” ; 4 

‘How much do you want?’ 

He sank back in his chair and sm 
donically. 

“Oh, well, Miss Grahame,” he sa) 
hand over a mere trifle to begin wl- 
or ten thousand, say—and we cal 
you later for more.” > 

Gwynne took a check book ou! 
bag, remembered that she would | 
sign her own name to a cheel 
back. 

“T’ll bring you the cash 
promised. ae 

He looked at her admiringly. 

(Continued on’ Page 3 


Here are two cars whose superiority must be so perfectly apparent to 
anyone who even studies the pictures, to say nothing of the cars them- 
selves, that it seems inconceivable that anything in their price-division 
can possibly stand up under comparison. 


| The wonder of it grows when it is learned that good Maxwell re-sale 
| values are higher all over the United States than anything in their class. 


This valuation is established by the dealers in all makes of cars in all 
parts of the country, in their authoritative reference book entitled 
National Used Car Market Report. 
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It is based on the long-lived service, greater economy and superior appeat- 
ance which are today synonymous with the name of the good Maxwell. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


‘tes, non-skid front and 
dj steel wheels, demount- 
t aand at hub; drum type 
5 sessure chassis lubrica- 
m or driven electric horn; 
1a’ long springs; new type 
“tat windshield. Prices 
. etroit, revenue tax to be 
i: ouring, $885; Roadster, 
5} t Touring,$1025; Special 
Ciouring, $1045; Sport 
si, $975; Club Coupe, 
/Ur-passenger Coupe, 
; ‘dan, $1335. 


The Four-Passenger 
Coupe 
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The “‘Red Tag’’ 
The Mark of Quality 


‘No ‘House Odors 
‘Trom Burning Irash 


“If we only had a safe place to 
burn trash,” many people say, 
regretfully. While others get a 
Cyclone Catch-All Basket and 
end the bother of trash dis- 
posal once and for all. 


They do not let trash accumu- 
late in unsanitary, unsightly 
piles. Or burn it in stove or 
furnace, filling the house with 
offensive odors. They keep the 
Catch-All out in the yard and 
when it is full burn the con- 
tents, handling trash only once. 


You keep the Catch-All any- 
where in the yard. It is lightand 
easy to handle. The close mesh 
and pressed steel top confine the 
burning fragments. No danger, 
even with high wind. Endorsed 
by fire authorities. A time and 
labor saver women appreciate. 


Made of heavy crimped wire, 
finished in baked green enamel. 
Perforated steel top and bottom. 
20 inches in diameter, 29 inches 
high. Departmentand hardware 
stores everywhere sell Catch- 
All Baskets. Always look for 
the famous Cyclone “Red Tag”. 


Manufactured only by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill.,Cleveland,O., 
Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 


CATCH-AI] 


BASKET 
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| As a matter of fact, I never save. 


| ate money? 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“Very nicely done, Miss Grahame,” he 
remarked dryly. “I only wish you’d try 
to act as well as that when you’re on the 


| stage.” 


“How provoking you are!’’ Gwynne ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m offering to save your old 
show, and you waste time trying to be 
funny.” 

He stared. Undoubtedly Eva had lost 
her mind. He must humor her. 

“Besides the advertising, there’s the 
guaranty, you know,” he remarked dis- 
passionately. 

“What guaranty?” 


“To the owners of the theater. That’s 


got to be paid every week whether I take 


in a cent at the box office or not.” 

“All right.” 

“And I guess you know stage hands are 
union laborers, don’t you? I guess you 
know what would happen if the ghost didn’t 


| walk for them every Saturday night.” 


“But just tell me how much you want!” 

He looked at her and wagged his head 
despairingly. 

““My poor child,” he said, “‘I don’t know, 


_ of course, how much you may have man- 
| aged to save up, nor why on earth, if you 


have any little savings, you should want to 


_ dump them into my show; but I can tell 


you right now that every cent you could 


| rake and scrape for the rest of your life 


wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket.” 

“In that case,” replied Gwynne coolly, 
“T shan’t offer you my poor little savings. 
But if 
thirty thousand cash would be of the slight- 
est use to begin with, do take it and stop 
grousing. I think you are one of the most 
ungrateful men I have ever met.” 

He turned quite pale. 

“Thirty thousand?” he echoed feebly. 


' “Do you mean dollars or cents?”’ 


“Don’t be silly! Can you wait until to- 
morrow morning for it?”’ 

“Tf this is a practical joke,’ said Mr. 
Carter, “‘it is in very poor taste. Are you 
sure you are not going to give me Confeder- 
Or rubles? Or marks?” 

“T do think a sense of humor is the most 
horrible thing one can possess!’ cried 
Gwynne wrathfully. “It makes you simply 


la pest to all your friends and acquaintances. 


If you’d only stop trying to be a wit, every- 
one would like you better.” 

He gasped. ‘But, Miss Grahame,” he 
stammered, “‘I don’t understand ——” 

“Why should you?” 

“But you—how are you going to get this 
money ?”’ 

“Out of the bank.” 

“But how did you get it into the bank?” 

“TIsn’t that entirely my own affair?” 

Slowly, then, a light of comprehension 
dawned in his fat, dazed face. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed sharply, knowingly; 
then coughed, and at once became apolo- 
getic. “You really must pardon me if 
I —— Butthen yousee I didn’t know. I’d 
always thought—understood—well—h’m 
But of course it doesn’t matter. Nat- 
urally, however, I thought you must be 
joking, since I had no assurance a 

Gwynne stopped him with an impatient 
gesture. Stripping off her rings, she flung 
them tinkling down on his desk, snatched 
off her string of pearls and let it fall with a 
luscious thump beside them. 

“Tf you really must have assurance,’’ she 
said scornfully, ‘‘take those to any jeweler 
and have them valued; and keep them 
until tomorrow morning, when I can bring 
you the money.”’ 

He picked up the beautiful lustrous pearls, 
as pinkly glowing as flesh, and handled 
them with reverence. 

“T—I always thought they were paste,” 
he stammered feebly. “I beg your pardon.” 

“Will you take that notice down and 
make all the arrangements to go on with 
the play?’”’ Gwynne asked in a most busi- 
nesslike manner. 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course! I’ll be glad to. 
It’s awfully good of you, Miss Grahame.” 

“Don’t! Gratitude’s more tiresome than 
ingratitude.” 

She went out. He sat down at his desk 
and rested his head in his hands for a mo- 
ment, trying to think it all over. Then he 
came to the inevitable masculine conclu- 
sion, rose, went over to a mirror and 
straightened his tie. 

“She loves me!” he said, smiling at his 
fat, middle-aged, utterly unattractive face 
in the glass. 


XVII 


aes a day or two had passed, with no 
word from Gwynne—and no news 
meant the good news that their exchange 
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of réles had not been discovered—Eva 
Grahame relaxed as unthinkingly into en- 
joyment as Cinderella at her first ball. The 
absence of a fairy prince didn’t matter. 
Finery, pumpkin coach, gilded halls were 
enough—and to forget as long as possible 
about the inevitable stroke of twelve. 

The only connoisseur of comfort is one 
who has always done without it. What had 
been the mere commonplaces of existence 
to Gwynne were real pleasures to Eva. A 
pleasure to wake without plans or engage- 
ments, to go to sleep without worries, to 
eat without consulting prices; to toil not, 
nor to spin, nor to take thought for the 
morrow. Nice not to have to tiptoe past 
blind beggars and slink past ladies who 
cheerily rattled coin boxes at you and spoke 
of milkless babies. Soothing to lie back in 
an easy-chair and have one’s face pat- 
patted with aleohol—though one’s skin was 
absolutely perfect anyhow. Comforting 
to tip the manicurist fifty cents. Flatter- 
ing to have a Frenchman marcel one’s hair 
every day. Delightful to buy the things 
that you have merely gazed at before in 
shop windows—the needless things, the 
things that don’t sustain life, the things 
that are of no earthly use, and won’t wear 
well, and will soil easily, and will be out of 


style in no time, and that can’t possibly . 


be used for more than one purpose. Ephem- 
eral, charming frivolities, frail as a chiffon 
fan, luxurious trifles that are balm to the 
pride of a pretty woman who has always 
gone respectably clad. Not one useful thing, 
not one sensible thing, nothing that might 
be of service to her in the future would 
Eva buy. 

After Delia had left her for the night, 
Eva loved to go through Gwynne’s clothes— 
her clothes now. The drawers of lingerie, 
each exquisite, filmy, handmade thing held 
in place by a wide ribbon filled with sachet; 
the dozens of thin veils, each rolled on tissue 
paper; the layers of cobwebby stockings, 
the beautiful dresses on satin-padded hang- 
ers wrapped in linen covers, rows and rows 
of shoes on trees; the hats, each in its sepa- 
rate compartment. More than the fineness 
of the things themselves, Eva loved the 
exquisite order in which they were kept— 
that delightful sense of having oneself and 
one’s belongings soigné, which only a good 
maid can give. Eva loved having Delia, 
even though Delia disliked her. Immacu- 
lately clean and neat by instinct, Eva had 
always hated her careless, slovenly sur- 
roundings. She was so glad to get away 
from the smell of the theater! Here every- 
thing smelled of dried rose leaves. 

She did wish mamma could see this 
clothes closet. It would certainly do her 
good. She shuddered when she remem- 
bered how mamma stepped out of her 
clothes at night and left them lying on the 
floor, and pinned on shoulder straps, and 
never could find her gloves. How nice it 
was never to have to wear the same pair of 
gloves twice, nor a dress that had not been 
freshly pressed, nor anything that was the 
least bit soiled or rumpled or frayed or 
faded! 

Good heavens, how far away she was 
from those theatrical boarding houses where 
the hot water trickled and coughed and 
then went lukewarm! She reveled in baths 
like an ancient Roman. Even Delia, that 
fanatic of cleanliness, was dismayed by her 
ardor. All the appurtenances of the bath 
Eva loved—English soap, bath salts, loo- 
fahs and skin lotions. She loved lying in 
bed—such a nice bed, such a pretty bed; so 
wide, so low; sheets and pillowcases so soft 
and delicate. She loved dressing herself up 
in one after the other of Gwynne’s many 
negligees and tea gowns—lace, chiffon, rib- 
bon, satin, all the soft, delicate, costly 
things that women long for, starve for with 
real hunger. Whole days went by while 
Eva played at luxury, doing nothing, think- 
ing of nothing but of beautiful things and 
of making herself beautiful in them. 

“Tt will all end so quickly,” she would 
say to herself, in excuse. ‘‘I must enjoy 
now all the things that I can never have 
again, and I won’t even think of anything 
else until it’s over.” 

She had expected it to be over in a week, 
for she knew that the play must close soon. 
But a week passed, and then another and 
another and another, before she heard from 
Gwynne. 

Then Gwynne walked in, unannounced, 
one night after the theater, and caught Eva 
posing in a particularly beautiful negligee 
before a long mirror. 

“Hello!”’ said Gwynne. 
you look!” 

Eva whirled around, blushing. 


“How spiffy 


eS 3 

“In your things,” she said hy 

“Will you shut up? Thee 
How often have I got to teh 

She sank down in an easy-¢ 
wore a redingote of gray cloth oye 
crépe-de-chine dress, a small, ve) 
tightly wound gray turban, ar 
fluffy scarf of pointed fox, 

“Give me a cigarette, please 
hausted,” said Gwynne, looking, 
and bright-eyed, and as if she hal 
joying life hugely. ‘“‘ How you’ye 
if you don’t mind my saying; 
added as Eva handed her the gj), 

“Oh, have I?” replied Ry,, 
: Well, I ought to. I’ve been hj 
un.” j 

She curled up on a sofa, fold; 
chiffon and blond lace falling sth 
her, the light on her pale yellow, 

Gwynne studied her. F 

“Really, you know, your ski; 
as mine,” she said, bestowing |: 
compliment. Then she lay back 
chair. - 

“Fun?” she asked. 
been doing?” 

“Oh, taking baths an 
going to bed and getti 
thing.” ; 

“How thrilling! eg 
Haven’t you been on any 

“Why, no! I hadn’t t 

“Ye gods and little fis 

“Besides, I don’t know 

“Good night! An 
doesn’t know any men!” — 

“T thought I’d better n 
but I should like to go to 
Eva wistfully. | 

“Well, why don’t you?” | 

“Which do you think is the g 

“Best one?” | 

“Yes; I’ve never heard any.! 

“My poor child, you don’thay| 
Go every night—if you can 4 
see about good seats for you. "kk 
one.” 

“No, I’d better go alone. 
think it’s safer?” 

“How awful of me! I’ve ni 
you to solitary confinement.” | 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I loveit. 
a wonderful time.” 

“TI suppose you read the mia 
the evenings.” 

“No; I’m reading Turgenie 
the third volume.” 

“Volume?” 

“T bought a set. I’d always wite 

“TI could weep when you talk) 
innocent little desires,’ eriec{ 
“But why don’t you ask me whil 
doing?” . 

“Oh, yes, of course,” Eva 
getically. 

id you E 

“Yes, I are and did. We're é 
cess.”” ; 

““Who?”’ stammered Eva, coill 

“The play and I. Don’t yc 
papers?” 4 

“No. Ly 

“What ingratitude! When 111 
you famous!”’ pe 

“Are you? Aren’t you jokin 

“Certainly not. Didn’t a" 
me in last Sunday’s Times?” He 

“What?” wR 

“In the rotogravure section~ ly 
graph. Only they called it yh 
Eva Grahame, pretty and cl? 
comedienne who is attracting 
able notice in her first pa 
How’s that for unselfish 

“But I don’t understa: 
play was failing!” 

“All the poor thing 
money and a little more ti 
cesses have been fail 
East is West, I’ve hear 
endurance contest with 
this time everyone in N 
of reading about Poor C 
to go to see her in self-d 

“Our press agent is a 
tire anyone out. And 
costumes and sets and 
and modern. And two 
in the leading parts ins 
ond-raters.” \ 

“Oh, but I’m sorry! 
them.” 

“Don’t worry. I made M 
them a big bonus to break! 
Then the play’s been rewritte 

“Really? Again?” 

“Yes; but to some pu 
My part is much better.” 


(Continued on Pag 3 
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The pattern 
on display 
is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum 
Rug No. 378. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


"ap LeU 
NO 1929 CONGULE 


Be Sure You Buy Genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum 


We take a most effective precaution to pro- 
tect you against imitations of $2' Congoleum 
and to assure your getting only the genuine 


guaranteed Go/d-Seal Congoleum. To help you 


identify the real goods, we paste a Gold Seal on. 


the face of every Rug and on every few yards 
of Congoleum Floor-Covering. This Seal is 
printed in dark green on a gold background, 
and reads “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back.” You can’t mistake it! Look for 
it! Don’t buy goods which haven’t got it! 
And remember—we can place such an unre- 


stricted guarantee on our goods because they 
have the quality to back it up. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in the most 
artistic patterns imaginable, suitable for every 


room in the house. They are exceptionally easy 
toclean. Just a few strokes of a damp mop and 
the firm ‘‘enamel”’ surface is spotless. Another 
advantage—they lie perfectly flat on the floor 
without any kind of fastening—never turn up 
or ruffle at the edges or corners. 

Yet with all these exceptional qualities, these 
guaranteed rugs are amazingly inexpensive. 


6 x9 ft.$ 9.00 Patterns No. 386 and 14x3  ft.$ .60 


74x 9 ft. 11.25 408 are made in all 3 Rete 40) 
OR pattie. 50) sizes. The other pat- aye As ‘9 
9 xl0lMft. 15.75 terns are made in the 3 x4/eft. 1.95 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 five large sizes only. 3x Om ital. 50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco, 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


Pattern 


No. 530 


No. 386 


Pattern 
No. 534 


Pattern 
No. 321 
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Watch This 


Column 
“A Chapter In Her Life” 


Lois Weber, always artistic and 
thorough, has made for UNIVER- 
SAL a charming picture entitled 
“A Chapter In Her Life,’’ an 
adaptation from Clara Louise 
Burnham’s beautiful novel 
““Jewel,’’ which a few years ago 
enjoyed unusual popularity. It is 
far from the beaten path, as youare 
doubtless aware, and will delight 
all the members of your family. 


* ok * 


The cast was carefully chosen and 
includes Claude Gillingwater, Jac- 
queline Gadsden, Jane Mercer, 
EvaThatcher, Robert Frazer, Fred 
Thomson and a number of other 
favorites. If you have a daughter, 
take her to see ‘‘A Chapter In 
Her Life.” You will both enjoy 
it. Please write me your opinion 


Ofnits 
* * * 


“Gorgeous” is the best term I can 
use todescribe ‘‘A Lady of Quall- 
ity,’? a UNIVERSAL SUPER- 
JEWEL from Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s celebrated play in which 
the charming actress, Julia Arthur, 
rose to international fame some 
yearsago. This production features 
VIRGINIA VALLI with MILTON 
SILLS and was directed by Hobart 
Henley. It fairly teems with ro- 
mance and beauty. I recommend 
it with all my heart. 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ 
Victor Hugo’s classic in picture, has ci2- 
ated the intense interest that I predicted 
at the Astor Theatre, New York, despite 
the heat of Summer. It inspires the belief 


that this will prove one of the great 
productions of moving-picture history. 


* * * 


How did you enjoy ‘‘Merry Go Round’’? 
Please write and tell me. I’ll answer you 
personally with pleasure. Tell me if you 
think it possible to see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


( arl Lacemmle 


IC] 


)» AY 
AY A A ta 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Oh!” cried Eva sharply, comprehend- 
ingly. 

“Now I know what you’re thinking,” 
Gwynne said. “But you’re wrong. That 
wasn’t why I put money into the show. 
Surely you must have noticed that Poor 
Clarinda was lame!” 

“T knew there was something wrong.” 

“Well, so did everyone. The whole thing 
was good, but bad, like a dowdy hat. But 
it was simply the devil trying to find out 
what was the matter with it, until the au- 
thor finally confessed.’ 

““Confessed?”’ 

“Just what I’d suspected all the time,” 
said Gwynne triumphantly, “even on the 
first night I saw you in the part—that it 
was you—I mean I—who was causing all 
the trouble.” 

“ce How?” 

“Well, you see, I am supposed to be a 
minor character. But the author confessed 
that after he got started he really became 
more interested in his secondary theme than 
in his main theme, or something like that. 
It seems that’s an unfortunate thing that’s 
apt to happen to authors. So thén he tried 
to suppress me, but I’d keep on bobbing 
up and getting the audience interested in 
me and their minds off the main characters; 
and when he would push me off the stage 
forcibly the audience would feel bored and 
cheated. Because, you see, the stars are 
just figureheads, after all. They’ve got the 
most lines and the name of the thing, of 
course; but it’s I the audience are most 
interested in—whether they know it them- 
selves or not. So he took a new slant at the 
whole thing and gave me lots to do. And 
now,” added Gwynne, with the naive ego- 
tism of the true actor, “the stars draw the 
people into the house, but I keep them 
there.” 

“Gracious!”” said Eva. ‘It’s lucky all 
that didn’t happen while I was in the part.” 

“Tt’s been frightfully hard work,” Gwynne 
confessed. ‘‘We’ve been rehearsing night 
and day, and I’ve been coached outside 
too. I don’t mind telling you I had a lot to 
learn. And there’ve been times when I was 
simply frantie with worry—not about the 
money; we lost a lot at first, but that 
didn’t matter. But I couldn’t bear to make 
a fool out of myself, you know.” 

“Weren’t you ever afraid?”’ Eva asked 
wonderingly. 

“Oh, yes, at first, awfully! And even 
now, sometimes, just before I go on, I get 
that feeling you. have when an elevator 
drops twenty stories. But I rather like it. 
And then the minute you’re on it’s all dif- 
ferent. I can feel the blood simply rushing 
through my body, and I can hear my voice 
as if it wasn’t my own. That’s nice, you 
know.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Eva. 

“Well,” cried Gwynne, “but did you 
ever feel triumphant?”’ 

“No, I certainly didn’t. 
beaten.” 

“But that’s because you let it beat you. 
It’s a beast, you know—the audience.” 

“Oh, have you found that out?” 

“Tt’s like a horse. You can never man- 
age it if it knows you are afraid. But as 
soon as you’re master it loves you.” 

“T never knew how to ride,” said Eva. 

“Tt’s something like a big fish too,’ 
Gwynne said, her eyes sparkling. “You 
throw out your speeches like a line, but you 
haven’t quite hooked it fast. It struggles. 
You pull. It tries to slip away. But if 
your wrist is strong enough you’ll land it!” 

“But,” said Eva, frowninga little, smooth- 
ing out the folds of her soft chiffon, nestling 
back into the downy cushions—“‘ but, after 
all—why? It’s such a silly thing to do. 
Why do you want to?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just to have power, 
I suppose.”’ 

“But what’s that sort of power worth?” 

“The feeling, and getting the feeling over 
and over again every night. I don’t think 
any other art can give you that. All the 
writers and most of the painters I’ve known 
have loathed doing their work—only liked 
it when it was finished, and maybe not 
then. But doing acting is the fun,.and then 
you hear the applause, It wouldn’t do me 
the least bit of good just to read reviews of 
my work. I want to hear people like it. 
When they roar—oh, that’s a. wonderful 
sound! It lifts you right up like a big rolling 
wave. And when there isn’t any noise at 
all, but you can hear them holding their 
breath—that’s the best! It’s like doing an 
awfully high dive—just the moment when 
age leave the board and everything is 
still. 


I always felt 
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“Oh!” said Eva. ‘Do they do that for 
you?” i 

“Of course. I make them.” 

“Then—but then you are a real success, 
a hit!” 

“Of course I’m a hit. I meant to be.” 

Eva sat up from among her cushions and 
looked at Gwynne wide-eyed, and she grew 
a little pale. Then she spoke slowly: 

“You're making a success with my part, 
and I didit so badly. But then—then what 
will happen to me when I go back?” 

“You are not going back,” said Gwynne. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T won’t reéxchange réles with you.” 

“What?” 

“T’m Eva Grahame,” said Gwynne. 
ee are Mrs. Sheldon—as long as I like.” 

“ce ut et) ; 

“You can’t do anything. I’ll give you all 
the money you want, and you say you are 
happy. But you can’t have yourself back 
again.” 

“ec But I peerene i : 

“Don’t you see there’s nothing you can 
do about it?” asked Gwynne reasonably. 


“Think what a mess you'd be in if you told! ~ 


Do you think you could ever get another 
part in any other play if managers knew 
what you’d done? You had no right to let 
me take your part. You broke your con- 
tract. Worse, you risked the future of the 
whole play. Suppose I’d been simply rot- 
ten, as you had every reason to suppose I 
should be—an amateur! You know what 
effect on the public just one perfectly 
ghastly performance can have. And what 
do you think the other actors would do to 
you? Risking their jobs too! You couldn’t 
ever go back if you told. You’d simply be 
blacklisted.” 

Eva flushed and sprang to her feet. 

“But you got me into it!” she cried. 
“And now Don’t you think it’s rather 
odd of you to lecture me?”’ 

“T’m not,” said Gwynne coolly. 
threatening you.” 

“Do you think that’s fair?” 

“T don’t care anything about being fair 
when it’s a question of getting what I 
want,” said Gwynne evenly. “And you 
wouldn’t, either, if you’d ever really wanted 
anything. No woman does.” 

“That isn’t true!” 

“Oh, yes, itis! But it’s usually love they 
want and are willing to be unfair for. I 
don’t. I wouldn’t be unfair in love. So 
I’ve a right to be unfair about other things.”’ 

Eva sat down on the couch again and 
looked at Gwynne steadily. Her hands were 
trembling with anger. 

“So then you don’t think,” she said in a 
very low tone—‘“‘then you don’t think that 
you are being unfair to your husband?” 

“In what way?” Gwynne flung up her 
head proudly. 
= “Deserting him—refusing to go back to 

im.” 

“Oh, you think I ought to pretend to 
love him when I don’t? Well, to my mind 
that would be beastly unfair. And disgust- 
ing too!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem disgusting to me to— 
to sacrifice oneself for an ideal.’ 

“Sacrifice!’’ cried Gwynne scornfully. 
“No healthy human being wants another’s 
sacrifice. You don’t know Oliver. He’s 
as proud asI am. He doesn’t want a vic- 
tim. He’s much too good for anything less 
than love.” 

“Then why can’t you 

“Because it was a mistake—a mistake 
from the first. I never should have married 
him at all. But everybody said you didn’t 
marry because you were wildly in love. 
They told me all sorts of silly things. They 
made marriage appear just a sort of cere- 
mony that everybody had to go through 
with, like christening or a début. And 
Oliver was so nice. I’d always liked him, 
and there wasn’t anybody else I cared 
about, and all my friends were having wed- 
dings, and I knew I’d look perfectly lovely 
as a bride and outshine them all!” 

“Good gracious!”’ gasped Eva, shocked. 

“Y_don’t blame you for being surprised 
that anyone could be such a fool. But just 
remember your own case. You were an 
actress because you’d been brought up to be 
one. Well, I was brought. up to marry.” 

“And now we’ve both deserted our pro- 
fessions,” said Eva, smiling faintly. 

“Exactly.” 

“Just what do you expect me to do,” 
asked Eva, “if I’m not to be myself again 
until you choose?” 

“Do? Why, you’ve just said you were 
perfectly happy doing nothing. Can’t you 
keep on doing that?” 

“For how long?” 


“ee Vm 


” 


she?’ 


Septe, nt 


“How can I tell? Surely ye 
pect me to build up your repy 
lot of hard work, and then hi d 
once! I shall be you as long as] 

“So you are just going to d 
and my life as if I were nof 
cried bitterly. 

“Don’t be a little goose, p 
get on your dignity. You kn 
simply trembling in your 
you’d have to give up all thi 
because I won’t let you give it y 
come perverse and obstinate,” 

Eva had to confess to herself 
was true. She bowed her hea 

“T know it’s rude of me to ge 
you about,’’ Gwynne went 
“But I don’t mean to be ho 
only doing what’s best for be 

“Perhaps so,” Eva admi 

“There!”’ cried Gwynne 
knew it was only my manner 
I have an unfortunate mann 
from having had to argue so 
old. goose of a Delia. By th 


“She’s gone to bed,” said 


“No; better not disturb her, 
only upset her to see me, I dare say 
she been treating you?” 

“Oh, very nicely. She d 
know; but then she’s the 


She’ll stand 
haven’t:-had any trouble— 
ple I knéw, or anything?” — 
““Notabit. But then I don’t go 
much.” . aa 
“T’ve been thinking,” 
“Wouldn’t it be better for 
hiding somewhere, now tha 
famous, you know? It ine 
er ” 


“Tn hiding?” ; 
“Do you like the country?” 
“Oh, yes!” 
“T can rent a darling litt 
near here—an old farmho 
bathtubs and everything. I 
in the hills, and you can tal 
cook and a maid, and you 
and a chauffeur, of course. 
lonely a 
“Oh, I wouldn’t get lo 
plant flowers?” cried Eva eé 
“Yes, there’s an old garden- 
fruit trees. I haven’t seen it, 
talking to the agent.” 
“T’d have vegetables to 
“Then you’ll want a gard 
“No! No! I want to ben 
dener.”’ 
“Then you'd like it?” 
“Oh, I’d love it!” 
“Tl see about it tomo: 
promised. “It’s much safer 
of town.” } 
Eva began to laugh. 
“What is it?’”’ Gwynne 
“T’m laughing at myself, 
“First I was so indignant at yo 
ing me about, and so determ 
you bully me, and now I’m 
in with all your plans.” 
“Well, that’s just as it 
Gwynne. ‘I know what’s 


little worried about your fia 
she said. 
“Oh, no!’ cried Eva, bi 
“Well, you needn’t. Bee 
seen him at all.” ’ 
“Really?” ¥ 
“No; he hasn’t been to | 
even telephoned. Nota 
a note came for you t 
be—it’s a very mascu 
Gwynne took a larg 
of her bag. Eva opene 
she looked up with a 
on her face, and sile 


Eva Darling: I'm fightinj 
self. When I win—or 
again. Forgive me. 


“What does it me 
“T don’t know,” Ev: 
“T’ve never understood him 

“But that’s just his fas 
I suppose.” i 3 
“Why, no! It makes 
so left out in the cold— 
(Continued on 


mtinued from Page 38) 
%/u are in love with him?” 
1 e for him to care for anyone else. 
9 ” 


¢qess we've all got. However, I 

ge you that your Hal will be 

fvith me. I’m really most honor- 
other women’s men.” 

am too!’ cried Eva. “I think 

yp dreadful to try to part people.” 

1 t any rate, it’s much too easy to 
nanlike,’’ said Gwynne, rising. 
ust run along. I’ve kept you up 

t2nough.”’ 

| doesn’t matter when I get to 

Eva happily. 

because you’re not a poor work- 

e me,” replied Gwynne, equally 


i gobbling buckshot. He worked 
hivears before he felt that he had 
d's object; and when, at the end of 
h years, he climbed to his feet in all 
cy of his great height and his poke 
spoke in the familiar Smootian, 
the-Lord manner there were few 
able to gainsay him; and those 
ttempt to indulge in some more 
| gainsaying for political purposes 
» scovered that their information 
tir incomplete or erroneous or 
ally both. 

i(’t stop working at the end of the 
as, however. When he had gone 
btom of the activities of govern- 
ie rtments, he went to the bottom 
taf and of everything else in sight 
ad) do with money. He read every 
‘ight. He read every bill in sight. 
oy the business of the Senate and 
1 of every bill that is before it bet- 
ny other man. 

eho have known him and watched 
ong time say that his brain is like 
zland attic—it has everything in 
hen he rises to make a few re- 
inhe Senate he frequently fumbles 
jantil brother senators throw sug- 
is)» him in hoarse whispers; and it 
isual for him to make separate 


‘ito be said that no one can ever 
th Smoot goes up into his New 
ittie mind, whether he will come 
yh grandma’s Paisley shawl or 
1 ]:ttie’s doll’s tea set. Everything 
eowever; and given time, he can 
3 id what he wants. 
s le to use the words “work” or 
Yr “toil” in describing arduous 
we mental effort when the verb 
¢” could be put in the dictionary 
irpose of conveying the idea of 
mental calisthenics. In such an 
\:ybody would know what a per- 
leit when he said, “I have been 
for three days, and I’m almost 
, “If these estimates are to be 
‘on time we shall have to smoot 
wa week.” 
ssult of all these labors, Reed 
/§3 over on the floor of the Senate 
ar\ons with unerring aim all efforts 
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The very thought of a country house was 
a precious possession, as charming as a toy; 
and after Gwynne had gone, Eva curled 


- herself up on the scfa again to play with 


Oh, she had never had a 
Apple 


the new idea. 
house in her life—never a garden! 


blossoms! She had seen them from train 
windows. Pear trees in bloom! Jonquils! 
Freesias! Tulips! She must order a seed 
catalogue. 


A kitchen! There would be a little white, 
spotless kitchen with blue-checked cur- 
tains, open windows, breezes soft with sun- 
shine and with flowers. In her dreams she 
went up the old, twisted, worn stairs of the 
farmhouse. A big, airy bedroom with white- 
dotted Swiss curtains and a green four- 
poster bed. She leaned out of her wide 
window into the warm, fragrant air. In 
the yard uncut grass, and apple boughs 
waving. 


(Continued from Page 30) 


to raid the Treasury of the United States. 
For many years he has saved an average of 
one hundred million dollars a year to the 
Government by watching appropriation 
bills with a hawklike eye and emitting a 
piercing ululation of warning when Treas- 
ury raiders get too close. He might, with 
reason, be called a hundred-million-dollar 
baby. 

There have been many legislators who 
bore the seedy and time-worn title of 
watchdog of the Treasury, but Reed Smoot 
is more than that; he is watchdog and 
bloodhound too. Occasionally his efforts 
are useless, as when many legislators unite 
to kick over the pork barrel and grab mil- 
lions of dollars of public moneys for the 
development of streams and other things 
that were not in the bill as reported. 
When this happens his rage is so great that 
his gray mustache bristles, his eyeglasses 
steam up and his poke collar threatens to 
lacerate his throat; but on the following 
day he is back in his seat undismayed 
and ready to hurl the irons into the next 
would-be appropriation hound. 

It is frequently said that Smoot might 
soon have to leave the Senate in order to 
take his place at the head of the Mormon 
Church; but the people who say this have 
never gone into the question in a truly 
Smootian manner. The president of the 
Mormon Church, Dr. Heber J. Grant, 
is not an old man, and is blessed with good 
health. If the presidency were to pass to 
the next in line it would go to Rudger 
Clawson, president of the Quorum of 
Twelve; and Clawson also is neither old 
nor suffering from poor health. Next to 
Clawson in the Quorum of Twelve is Reed 
Smoot. His immediate chances of being 
president of the Mormon Church, there- 
fore, are about the same as the chances of 
a Secretary of State to become President 
of the United States. 

Smoot will tell you, if you ask him, that 
not only will the bonus bill in all proba- 
bility be passed into law within a compara- 
tively short time, but that a pension law 
for the benefit of participants in the Great 
War will probably be in effect long before 
Great Britain has paid off her indebtedness 
to the United States. It should be re- 
marked in passing that as a financial 
prophet Reed Smoot has proved himself 
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But everything was so still! She was 
alone in the house. The yard was empty. 
No laughing shouts from the orchard. No 
patter of feet on the stairs. Oh, a house like 
this was made for love, and the fulfillment 
of love; for peace, contentment. A life 
that should flow steadily, serenely onward, 
as sweetly monotonous as the bright days 
that pass in calm, unvarying succession— 
for all the right, normal things. 

Lost in her dream, forgetting where she 
was, time went by without Eva’s heeding 
it. Living most vividly in the land of un- 
reality, she was not recalled to reality even 
by the click of the opening door—not until 
a man’s strong arms went suddenly round 
her and a deep voice murmured: 

“Darling, I couldn’t keep my promise 
any longer. I can’t live without you, 
Gwynne.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHO'S WHO=-AND WIitY 


worthy to rank with Cassandra, the Sibyl- 
line Leaves, the eight thousand original 
Roosevelt men or any other official or un- 
official prognosticator of the future. 

A pension law applicable to those who 
fought in the last war will cost the country 
the tremendous sum of at least one billion 
dollars a year, or practically two and three- 
quarter million dollars a day. As chairman 
of the Finance Committee Reed Smoot is 
keenly interested in the manner in which 
the country is going to raise this billion 
dollars over and above the three and a half 
billions that now must be assembled for the 
yearly operation of the Government. Again 
stepping into the rdle of financial prophet, 
he will tell you loudly and firmly that it 
can’t be raised out of business, and that 
it can only be raised by a sales tax, which is 
the form of taxation that ought to be in 
force at the present time. 

He grieves deeply over the misguided 
souls who think that money should be 
raised by increasing excess-profits taxes, 
but who fail to comprehend the inevitable 
result of such an increase. By it men are 
forced to put their money into tax-exempt 
securities instead of into business. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, won’t take a chance 
when they can be safe with tax-exempts. 

Smoot’s views do not meet with the ap- 
proval of those free, loose thinkers who so 
misleadingly refer to themselves as Pro- 
gressives. They growl about vested inter- 
ests and the wolves of Wall Street and 
reactionaries and standpatters when he 
fights their wild financial schemes. Yet 
Smoot was sufficiently progressive five 
years ago, back in 1918, to attempt to con- 
vince his colleagues that the issuing of 
tax-exempt bonds should be stopped, on the 
ground that the low interest and the great 
demand for them on the part of the rich 
would result in wasteful expenditure of 
public money in every section of the coun- 
try. His mind could progress several years 
ahead, but there wasn’t a Progressive 
whose mind could get two inches in front 
of his nose. 

Reed Smoot is a prophet whose prophe- 
cies are based on hard work and experience; 
but as was aptly remarked upwards of 
nineteen hundred years ago, ‘‘A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own coun- 
try, and in his own house.” 


Blackfeet Indians Off on a Hunt With the Weapon of Their Forefathers—Bow and Arrow 


| 
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Guaranteed 
Shaves 


The only articles which can be 
safely guaranteed are the kind so 
good that no guarantee is needed. 


We wouldn’t have dared to guar- 
antee Mennen shaves if we hadn’t 
known to a certainty that every man 
who tries it is convinced clear down 
to his subconscious mind that 
Mennen’s is the finest Shaving 
Cream that ever tackled his beard. 


Here is our guarantee. 


After a week’s trial, you can send 
tube to me and I will refund pur- 
chase price if you are not satisfied 
that the following claims have been 
fully proved: 


1. Mennen’s gives quick, comfortable 
shaves. 

2. A small amount of Cream and 
plenty of water form an enormous 
mass of lather which never dries 
on the face but which totally sof- 
tens the meanest beard that ever 
grew. 

3. You get perfect results with any 
kind of water—cold or hot—hard 
or soft. 

4. You don’t have to rub in the lather 
with fingers. 

5. Mennen’s has a heavy content of 
Boro-glycerine, a wonderful emol- 
lient which soothes the skin and 
keeps it in fine condition. 

6. Blades last longer and seem 
sharper. 

7. Your skin doesn’t itch or feel 
drawn. No alkali. 

8. Mennen’s is economical—less than 
14 of a cent per shave. 


Mennen’s comes in two sizes— 
the big 50 cent size for home use 
and the convenient 35 cent tube for 
traveling. 


Read my guarantee again and then 
buy a tube. Get a tin of Mennen 
Talcum for Men at the same time. 

It removes the skin-shine, dries the 
pores scientifically and protects the 
face. Tinted the color of your skin. 


. 
J d 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA. 
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USCON 


COPPER STEEL 
STANDARD BUILDINGS 
Two-Story Building 100 x 208 # 
Erected in 36 Days 


OTTAWA RIVER PAPER CO. 


Speed and Lower Céat 
thru Simplified Building 


The above is a typical Truscon record for a 
two-story building; less time is required for 
one-story buildings. This saving in time of 
erection and expensive field labor results 
from the outstanding advance in building 
methods as developed in the Truscon Stand- 
ard Building. Hitherto, buildings were 
erected by putting together innumerable 
small parts at the building site. The Truscon 
Standard Buildings consist of large standard 
units, factory-made in enormous quantities, 
with modern machine economy. 

Truscon Standard Buildings are substantial 
and fireproof. Twelve million square feet of 
floor space are in use by leading industries. 


One Dollar per Square Foot 
Erects this Type 2 Building 


OLEDO, 


will erect this Truscon Copper Steel 
Building exclusive of floor and foun- 


$5084 


dations in average locations east of the Mississippi. 


This is a Type 2 building. Width, 50 ft.; length, 100 


ft.; height to eaves, 10 ft. 9in. This low cost is typ- 
ical of all kinds of Truscon Standard Buildings. 


This building includes:—steel framing; 18 gauge cop- 
per steel roofing and siding; 33 ventilating Truscon 
steel windows, three lights wide and five lights high, 
14" x 18" glass size (glazed complete): three rotary 
head ventilators in roof; two 8! x 8! steel sliding doors, 
two leaves each with steel panels, glazed sash, tubular 
rails and stiles, and necessary hardware. Price in- 
cludes one shop coat of paint, glazing and erection. 
Heating, lighting and other equipment not included. 


Send for Full Information 
Ask for prices on other buildings. We furnish 
these buildings in all sizes with pitched, mon- 
itor and sawtooth roof, and with any desired 
arrangement of windows and doors. An 
individually designed building to fit your 
exact needs, yet made of standardized parts. 
~~ TRUSOON STEEL COMPANY, YORNGSTORN.. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see "phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for ___ 
Length Width 


Type Height 
Name 


Address. (SP-9-22) 


PABBLEusessaasaanuuer, 
ABASSeVeesesseasuaauay 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


shoulders,’’ assured Sammy. ‘‘That’s the 
style this season.” 

The customer remembered that he was 
dealing with a deaf man. 

“T say,” he said loudly, ‘‘I asked what 
the price was.” 

“Excuse me,”’ apologized Sammy. 

He looked for the price tag, but there 
seemed to be none. He called over to 
Henry Cohen, who had been watching the 
proceeding. 

“Henry,” he asked, “chow much is this 
blue serge, Lot No. 235?” 

Henry consulted his book. 

“Sixty-eight dollars,’ he responded. 

Sammy turned to his customer. 

“Forty-eight dollars,’’ he informed him, 
“‘and I don’t see how they can make them 
for the price!’ 

The customer hurriedly produced the 
cash and answered, ‘‘Forty-eight dollars. 
There you are. I’ll take it with me.” 

“Oi,” said Sammy cheerfully after the 
man had hastily left, ‘‘how these dishonest 
people would try to cheat me if they thought 
I was dumb too!” 

—Tracy Hammond Lewis. 


Politics 


URGATROYD PELL was a virtuous 
man, 

No shadow of scandal had touched his 

fair name, 
His life was a book that all persons could 

scan, 

And he worked in the retail gents’ fur- 
nishing game. 


Now it happened one night that the powers 
that be, 
In discussing their plans for the coming 
campaign, 
Decided they needed a candidate free 
From all scandalous taint or suggestion 
of stain. 


Then up spake a henchman named Mur- 
dock J. Hoe, 
“There’s one we can name whom you all 
know quite well, 
His life is as pure as the fresh-fallen snow 
That virtuous citizen, Murgatroyd Pell.” 


That night a committee with flags 

and a band 
Proceeded to Murgatroyd’s 
modest abode. 
“My friends,’’ he exclaimed, as 

they each grasped his hand, 

“‘T am proud of the honor that you 
have bestowed.” 


Next morning at breakfast while 
eating his toast, 
And perusing the newspaper 
lying near by, 
Poor Murgatroyd Pell turned as 
pale as a ghost, 
And he shrieked at the head- 
lines that greeted his eye. 


“FAMOUS EX-BURGLAR AND 

Convict,” he read, 

““MURGATROYD PELL SEEKS 
ELECTION THIS FALL. 

CANDIDATE ONCE SHoT His 
GRANDMOTHER DEAD 

AND MURDERED His UNCLE 

AND AUNT IN A BRAWL.” 


Then his excellent wife gave a 

heartrending cry 

As she fell from her chair in an 
agonized faint. 

“Oh, Murgatroyd, darling, please 

say it’s a lie! 

Just read what they’ve written 
and tell me it ain’t!” 


““BIGAMIST CANDIDATE PELL’S 
DOUBLE LIFE. 
PAPER Exposes His Das- 
TARDLY PLOoTs. 
Famous Ex-convict ABAN-  } 
DONED FIRST WIFE ; 
AND LEFT HER TO STARVE 
WITH HER SIx LITTLE 
TorTs;72 


Poor Murgatroyd Pell, staggered 
out of the door, 
And he passed down the street 
with his head bowedin shame. 
With faltering footsteps he slunk 
to the store 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Where he worked in the retail gents’ 
furnishing game. 


His friends and his neighbors observed him 
draw near. 7 
They stared at him coldly with stern icy 
looks. 
“There’s Murgatroyd Pell,’’ they remarked 
with a sneer, 
“That cowardly villain. That vilest of 
crooks.” 


He was hopelessly licked that November, of 
course, 
When they counted the votes he had less 
than a@ score. 
His wife instituted a suit for divorce, 
And the bankruptcy court closed his 
furnishing store. 
The moral is clear; let those read who 
would run: 
If you dwell in contentment and prize 
your good name, 
Political office most carefully shun, 
And stick to the retail gents’ furnishing 
game. —Newman Levy. 


Ballade of Jazz 


li I COULD dance with piquant grace, 
And fling my feet with jaunty air, 
Or stride along at scandal pace 

Against a partner passing fair, 

I should not fear the heartless stare 
Of dowager and old roué, 

For I should know a bliss most rare, 
Could I but dance the jazzy way. 


I’d wear a gown of sheerest lace 

And faint perfume would scent my hair; 
I’d run the syncopated chase, 

Nor give a thought to work and care; 

I think that I should even dare 
To flirt a bit; they say one may. 

Oh, countless hearts I might ensnare, 
Could I but dance the jazzy way. 


But I must sit, nor show a trace 
Of envy, and the dress I wear 

Would never tempt a fond embrace; 
With dignity my head I bear 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KiNG 


He Thought and Thought and Thought About It 


September > 


And glare on all who toddle there « 
I dance the waltz!’ But I would sway 

With supple art and Savoir-faire, 
Could I but dance the jazzy way, 


ENvoy 


Oh, Jazz, be kind and hear my pri 
I’d worship thee without delay 
And gladly yield your every snare, 
Could I but dance the jazzy w 


—Ruth A; 


Fred and Dick 


ee Browns had a son and they 
tened him Fred, ; 
The brightest young man in the town. 
said; 
A keen-looking youngster with 
ing eyes, : 
He won every medal, he took every », 
So when he grew up and the time + 
* near - 
For the parents of Fred to select his yi 
His father exclaimed in a voice fille'y 
pride, | 
“The boy is so bright it’s not hard to : 
Sol think that we'll make himala) 


Now the Smiths had a son and theyly 
tened him Dick, . : 
Throughout the whole town there was \ 
so thick; | ; 

He was stupid and lazy and also a fo 
He stood at the foot of his class throih 
school. « if 
So at last when his mother exclaimed) 
big oaf | 
Is growing too old just to stay hon o 
loaf,” i 
His father replied with a groan and ab 
“That fool couldn’t hold down a regul j 
SoI think that we’llmake hima laye 


—Jonah Cunmingi mn. 


The $2.50 One-Day Excursi- 
New York and Return 


bbe: advertisements in the news p 
and on the billboards. 

The decision to go. 

The rush for tickets. 

The wait for the train. 

The pushing and crowd: 

The rush for a seat. 

The attempt to open th 
dow. 

The long wait. 

The start. f 

The dust, the cinder a 
smoke. 

The heat. i. 

The attempt to open thwi 
dow. 

The crying children. 

The scolding parents, 

The spooning couple. 

The young fellows that/y 
sing. | 

The man sprawled ovi th 
seats. lad 

The attempt to open th wi 
dow. -. 

The final arrival. 

The Liberty Statue. 

The Aquarium, Wall 
Trinity Church. 

The Singer Building, /0 
worth Tower, Subway, Eleite 
Grant’s Tomb, For 


Feet, Rubber-Neck Wagor? 
Avenue, Riverside Drive. | 
The glance at a clock. | 
The rush for the Subwa 
The rush for the train. | 
The rush for a seat. | 
The attempt to open th 
EOhe a 
The long, long, long wai 
The final start. ees 
The dust, cinders and s0 
The many, many st0/ 
The long wait at each s 
The crying children, s a 
parents, sleeping couples. | 
The dirty news butch 
stale candy, warm soit 
soft ice cream and old n 
and newspapers. s 


} 
] 
i 


a 
The final attempt to 
window. = 
Home at last! 
Thank the gods! 


Never again! 


| 
| 
| 
; | 
) 
) 
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ew and True Blue 


Soe 


ypect Its Four-wheel Brakes! See Its 


| 
Vatch for the 
12 Blue Travelers 


‘fleet of ‘True Blue 
lwelers’’—of which the 

ind New Oaklands are 
¢ ict counterparts—is en- 


8zed in a nation-wide 
nonstration! With thou- 
ids of miles of test service 
4 eady on their speedome- 
t—they are out to dem- 
0 fie at first hand, the 
qualityof Oaklandcon- 

, and the remark- 
y efficient performance 
biers may expect from 
weTrie. Blue Oaklands. 


Brand New Engine—Its Beautiful New Bodies! 


From axle to axle—this True Blue Oakland is new! 


For two years—Oakland engineers and General Motors 
experts have labored, without handicap or stint, to produce 
the finest light-six in the world. 


And now, it is here—ready for your inspection! 


It has a brand new engine—smoother, quieter and more 
powerful. 
Four-wheel brakes provide the very ultimate measure 


of safety. They are sound, simple and practical, requiring 
much less attention than the conventional two-wheel brakes. 


Fisher-built bodies of rare beauty and luxurious appoint- 
ments grace every model. 

See it—inspect it—compare it! Let your Oakland dealer 
point out its centralized controls, its new type of permanent 
top and the many other exclusive features that stamp it— 
—the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in the entire auto- 
motive market. 

Roadster Touring Car Sport Roadster Sport Touring Business Coupe 4-Passenger Coupe Sedan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oakland 
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OW the wide boule- 

vards of Rio de Ja- 
neiro are filled with gay 
and sparkling multitudes. 
Winter has gone—it’s 
Springtime now. Every- 
where is exquisite scenery 
—and modern luxury. 
South America calls! 


If you are a prospective 
traveler let the Munson 
Line help you plan this 
wonder trip. The unex- 
celled standards of the 
four white American sister 
ships make it a rare travel 
experience. You should 
visit Buenos Aires, that 
great capitalofbrilliant so- 
cial lifeand unlimited busi- 
ness opportunity—and 
Montevideo and Santos 
the other ports of call. 


Southern Cross 
Oct. 13. Dec. 6 


American Legion 
Octe27acDec 22 


Pan America 
Nov. 10 Jan. 5 


Western World 
Nov. 24 Jan. 19 


Send the information 
blank for complete details. 
You incur no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Desk Z2476 Wash., D. C. 
SS ee ee 

Please send the U. S, Government Book- 
let giving travel facts. I am considering a 


trip to South America 0, Europe 0, the 
Orient OD. 


My Name. 


Address 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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SILVER THREADS AMONG THE DYE 


He was sinking deeper by the minute and 
I needn’t of worried. 

“Righto!” says he. ‘‘You’ll want the 
best suite on the boat, of course. And 
d’yer know, I’d a notion we might do the 
whole thing on one of these B. B. Company 
trips. They are sending a boat around in 
about two weeks’ time. It will fit in with 
our booking splendidly, and save a lot of 
bother. So far as their giving you space, 
leave that to me. I’ve a bit of influence 
there, and the advertising value of your 
names will help a lot. I’ll do the whole 
bally thing if you’ll permit me, except your 
passports, which unfortunately no one can 
attend to but yourselves. Will you be sure 
to get those started tomorrow? It takes a 
bit of time, you know.” 

“T’ll subscribe to that,’ says Jim, ‘‘and 
I'll hope to tell you I’m glad Al sent down 
a live wire like you. But say, doc, where’d 
you get the English accent?” 

“In England,” says the bird. “‘I happen 
to be from there.”’ 

“Oh!” says Jim, completely floored, be- 
cause now he couldn’t kid the poor boy, 
see? 

“T think the English accent is real 
chawming!”’ says I with a smile that was a 
regular boomering, meaning it come right 
back to me. 

“Thanks,” sayshe. ‘‘And I think Amer- 
icans—some especially—are delightful,” 
says he. Then he tried to get back to busi- 
ness after tapping his brow gently with 
another handkerchief. He seemed to have 
’em by the dozen, on all parts of him. “I 
suppose you will, of course, want to see 
some of the more important places on the 
trip. I can arrange that, too, if you like.”’ 

“What sort of places?” says Jim. 

“Why, for example, the Taj Mahal,’ says 
Mr. Blackwell. 

“What kind of hall did you say?” says 
Jim. 

“Tt’s not a hall, my dear chap; it’s a 
famous tomb, and the most beautiful build- 
ing in the world. In India, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” says I, although I didn’t 
any more than a stuffed rabbit. “I 
adore beauty.’”’ That drew a smile. 

“You'll play Calcutta for a week, and 
so unfortunately won’t be able to get 
up to see the Himalayas,” says our 
learned friend. “‘But you’ll want to see 
Boro-Budur, in Java, and Nikko, in 
Japan—really!”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right with me, of 
course,” says Jim; “but do you think 
those sorts of things are any place to 
take a lady?” 

Mr. Blackwell give a laugh. 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” says he, 

“those are two of the most 
famous temples in the world! 
I assure you there is nothing in 
the least—er ——” 

“T get you!”’ says Jim. ‘But 
how about a little dash of Monte 
Carlo and a few hula dances and 
so forth? Seems to me there’s 
a dog-awful lot of tombs and 
churches creepingintothis trip!” 

“See here, James Smith,” says 
I, “you can have all the jazz you 
want on the side, but the main 
issue is going to be culture or I’ll 
know why. My husband doesn’t 
care for them things like I do,”’ 

I added with a little sigh that 
got across perfectly well. 

“Culture, hell!”’says Jim. “I 
want to see the whole works, of 
course. Culture is all right in its 
place, which can be any place I 
amnot. WhatI hope tosee over 
there is a little good licker. I’m 
sick drinking the poison we get.” 

“Yes, it is frightful,” says Mr. 
Blackwell. “I don’t see how ycu 
Americans stand it, really!” 

“You never can tell what you’re get- 
ting, that’s the worst of it,” says I. 

“Of course, I’m in favor of enforce- 
ment,” says Jim. “But it certainly will be 
a wonderful thing to sit down in public and 
yell your order like aman. And now what 
say we have a little drink to grease the new 
deal, eh?” 

“Righto!”’ says Mr. Blackwell; and just 
to show I wasn’t one of these narrow women 
you read about, I says all right I’m in favor 
of it; and Jim rung for Old Bumblebee, and 
they did. And got even more friendly, 
see?—so that when our new guide, monoto- 
nous and friend had finally left, Jim pulled 


September 22 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


a line to the effect I kinda like that young 
whippersnappet, but don’t you look at him 
too often, baby; and I says why he’s only 
a boy, don’t be silly; but pinned a leather 
medal on myself for it just the same. 

Well, next day we drove into the big 
city and down to the tail of it, meaning the 
part that wags the dog, including ma. I 
mean she went with us, and kept a steady 
line of knocks going in all six cylinders the 
whole ways. 

“Just because I bring home free litera- 
ture on going around the world is no reason 
why you should upset everybody by acting 
on it,’ shesays. ‘‘Next thing I know you'll 
be dragging me to Alaska or Niagara Falls 
or some other place I got pamphlets about. 
Oh, my land, when I was with the circus at 
least a person could depend on winter quar- 
ters; and now here I may die at sea, like as 
not, and then what’ll become of that hand- 
some monument I got all paid for?” 

“Oh, hush, ma,” says I. ‘‘You’ll live to 
use up that piece of granite on its native 
element.” 

“T dunno,” says ma with a sigh. “But 
that marble angel on that granite trapeze 
certainly wouldn’t be suited to any other 
corpse than me.”’ 

Well, in the course of history we got her 
mind off that, and her hat off her head and 
her passport picture taken, which cer- 
tainly had ought to of been suffering enough our costumes, and ete, and I sat dp 
to satisfy any normal woman for one day. his place with a sudden resolve grippri 
Jim and me underwent the same, and only heart. i 
for my smooth dark hair in my picture, “Morris,” I says, “cut off my hai” 
even them that had taken it would never of Well, naturally I expected him ¢ 
recognized me; but the passport people dead. But he didn’t. In sucha ca 
added insult to inquiry by saying it would the woman which drops dead wh. ¢ 
do all right; and then ma and me went _ gives the fatal order—only, of « 
(Continued on Page 46) 


uptown to do a little shopping, beca; 
time was getting short. 

I had made up my mind I would 
dairy, and went in the bookstore ay 
the young man so, and he brought 
a lot of books on cattle raising and g 
I should subscribe to The Country 
tleman, and I says hold on it is the 
kind of dairy I am going to keep—t 
you write your secret thoughts in, ; 
sort you express your secret th 
And he says oh and brought mea n¢ 
with a semidetached pencil so’s q | 
would have no excuse not to write to 
can’t find a pencil or something, Algc 
a padlock and key to it, so nobody 
read what you had wrote eyen if 
legible. The title on it was My 
Abroad, and so I bought it and says 
hope I will not trip abroad. TI m} 
watch my step—you know what th: 
about most American tourists, 

Then I walked on up the Avenue, h 
I seen some of the cutest beads ina wy 
and I thought, well, I may never see ¢ 
again I believe I will just drop in aj } 
a few strings and put them away | 
get back so’s in an emergency I can | 
by the way, dear, see what I broug|y 
from Cairo, or some place. So I atng 
to that, and after, went on up to Keg 
my French wigmaker that makes th); 


a 


Oe, ee 


“I'm Old Enough to Know My Own Mind,” Says He. “I’m TwentysFour 


and I’m Simply Wild About You”’ 
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Illustration from photograph of Moon car in Northern Mexico 


hrough the Sage brush and Cactus Country 


| A record breaking trip from 
| New York to Mexico City 


| A degree of reliability and reserve power such as ordinary motorists 
never exact from a car or its starting, lighting and ignition system 
was revealed recently by two Delco-equipped Moons in a rigorous, 
adventurous trip from New York to Mexico City. 


Messrs. Javier Velazquez and Enrique de Miranda, piloting the two 
| cars, encountered roads so difficult and so nearly impassable that at 
one point it was necessary to use dynamite in order to break 
through and continue the journey. 


Still another indication of the hardships and obstacles of the tour, 
much of which lay through the mountains of Mexico, is the fact that 
one of the cars twice turned completely over at particularly treach- 
erous parts of the road. 


In spite of these mishaps and the adverse conditions which 
characterized the entire trip, both Delco-equipped Moons arrived in 
Mexico City safe and sound and in good condition. 


' The average purchaser of a car will never call upon it for the display 
| of dependability and endurance such as these Moon cars and their 
Delco electrical system displayed on this trip—but it is eminently 
satisfying to have a degree of confidence in a car that such per- 
formances as these warrant. 


And it is such tests as these that show why Delco is considered 
by nearly all builders of fine cars as the world’s foremost Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition equipment. 


THe Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 


D 


Dayton, Ouro, U.S. A. 
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Don’t depend on other drivers 
slowing down at blind corners. 


Let them know you are coming. 


Give them an unmistakable 
warning. 


Blind corners need 
not be deaf corners; 
sound Klaxon and 
avoid accidents :: : 


Is it any wonder motorists are so enthusiastic about this 
new Klaxon 7? Think of it—a big, motor-driven, ball- 
bearing, self-lubricating Klaxon for only %4.95! It’s 
Klaxon in appearance—Klaxon in quality! It has the 
distinctive Klaxon note—a low, rolling sound for con- 
gested traffic, a piercing penetrating warning when danger 
threatens. Remember “A Good Horn Is Safety Insurance 
—Only Klaxon Quality Is Good Enough.” Ask your 
Klaxon dealer to show you this new horn today! 


Other models ranging up to $30 give a wide selection 
which fully meet every warning signal requirement. 


Genuine Klaxon Horns Made Only by 
KLAXON COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
tries not to show it. Morris merely took 
out the pins and give my head a critical 
check. 

“All right,” says he. ‘It does look 
kinda poor, don’t it? But what you going 
to do? Let it come out natural?” 

“Yeh,” says I. “Morris, Jim thinks I 
would look good gray, so I’m going to try. 
But privately, see? And meantime I’m 
going to wear that all-over curled blond 
wig you made for me when I was doing 
Gilding the Gold of the Yukon. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Sure!” says Kaplan. “TI got it right in 
the back part of the store. It’s even dressed, 
maybe. Do you want to put it on now?” 

I drew a deep breath. It was worse than 
when the parson at my wedding give me 
my last chance, but again I says “‘I do,” 
and Morris got out the surgical tool kit. 

“Regular bob?” says he, and that’ 8 
when I made my big mistake. 

“No,” saysI. “Cut it close while you’re 
at it, Morrie. I want it to grow new from 
the roots and the wig to set perfectly 
natural. Make it snappy now! I can 
stand the pain but not the suspense.” 

Then I shut my eyes tight and he went 
ahead, and when I woke up I looked like 
something the cat had brought in until 
Morris Kaplan covered the blight with my 
glorious blond wig that was terrible be- 
coming and made me look not over eight- 
een when the light was right. 

““Make me two more of them eye rests, 
Morrie,”’ says I, ‘‘before the fifth of Janu- 
ary, which is when I sail, so Florida, my 
new light-yeller first aid, can always have a 
fresh one on the rack.” 

Then with my golden ringlets nestling 


_ to either pink cheek, I tripped out into the 


sunlight and straight into the arms of 
Mister Coincidence himself, for there, with 
an air of haste and a well-balanced light- 
gray top piece, was Rowlyn Blackwell, who 
give a start of glad surprise. 

“Miss La Tour,” says he, “this is, in- 
deed, a pleasure. I say, how ripping well 
you're looking!” 

“That’s a thought!” says I. “I wasn’t 
looking so good, because I nearly run into 
you.” 

“By Jove, yes!’ says he, plainly not 
knowing what he was saying. ‘‘ You can’t 
imagine what a treat this is to me! I say, 
do you mind my speaking of it, but I do 
think you have the jolliest hair? I simply 
can’t keep my eyes off it—couldn’t the 
other day in fact.” 

This give me considerable of a jolt until 
I remembered the golden boudoir cap. 
Then I recovered. 

““Where have you been all my life?” I 
says, laughing. “‘I kinda need somebody to 
tell me things like that. We don’t use ’em 
much at home.” : 

“Good Lord!” says he. ‘‘You’d hear 
nothing else if I were there. Thank good- 
ness, I shall be for the next five months— 
that is, unless you fire me.” 

Large chance!’”’ says I coyly. And 
then, being kind of dumb at flirting, and a 
little scared of it, anyways, I made a excuse 
and beat it while he was still in that state 
which made my vanity feel so good. Be- 
sides, there wasn’t much sense kidding with 
the boy when Jim wasn’t looking. 

I had decided not to take many clothes 
with us, but to wait for Paris and etc. and 
so I only got out eleven trunks and told the 
family they would have to make out with 
no more. And ma and I only bought a few 
evening gowns and thin white dresses for 
the tropics and knickers in case of riding 
camels or so forth, and six or seven kinds 
of wraps and hats ‘both in season and hot- 
houses, and enough silk stockings to last 
until we got to Paris on account we was 
told they and shoes can’t be bought this 
side of there. Also we got medicines enough 
to cover a battlefield, mostly disinfectants 
against all the horrible diseases our friends 
told us that the Orient was full of, and 
make-up which they undoubtedly would 
not have out there, and soap and extra 
toothbrushes just in case, and in fact pretty 
near everything except the things which 
after we got started we found out we should 
of. Ma, which it’s the truth she don’t 
weigh less than two hundred and fifty if an 
ounce, wanted to buy herself a coupla 
middy blouses to wear on the ship, but I 
drew a chalk line at that. 

“Nix!” I says. “The only one in our 
party going to wear any middy blouses is 
Junior,” I says. “‘What do you think you 
are getting to—second childhood?” 

; Chatisenightse Says ma, whimpering. 
“Rub in my age! I’m young enough in 
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spirit to wear bibs, if it comes to 
I’d get away with not over sixty 
for having a middle-aged daught 
in plain sight! a 

“That's a thought, ma!” sa: 
and, of course, it just naturally q 
the ‘telephone to call up Mr. B 
some excuse and listen to his 


press showed up and the cheery 
camera murmured through t 

the band; still, the main porti 
city didn’ f seem to notice we 

and I had sort of expected the ¥ 
Building to totter a little. Anyo 

traveled for the first time will 
what I mean. 

It seemed hours before the 
somebody yelled for the crow 
tickets to get off the boat, but at 
son Rosabell and her half-porti 
was saying to me good-by dear a 
to wear a cholera belt in India, 1 
And Ruby Roselle, which I hat 
more then any other girl in pic C 
kissing me on both cheeks and sz 
eat the lettuce or any uncookaa 
in China or Japan, my dearest; 10) 
trouper I knew died of it out there, 
hear, for of course I’ve never hae 


he’s waiting. And I says wai 
lunech—yes, I suppose so. Thai 
much, darling, for coming to se 
she says, well, I thought I’d li 
last of you, and then we kissed 
she run off before I could think 
to say, and by the time I did, 

commenced to move. 

Well, the German band we 
played the Star-Spangled Ba 
and Jim and ma and Junior 
Blackwell and the rest of our 
stood by the rail; and I thought, 
not going to mind leaving; I 
this cheap sentimental feelin 
about, and yet and all, as th 
menced to back off from us, I f 
going down in a elevator in spi 
As for the Statue of Liberty, w 
out of sight I felt like it had tore ¢ 


who by this time we was calling 
says that’s enough of sorrow; 
boat; and Jim says, yes, let uss 
we reach the three-mile limit. 
looked at the smoking room 
looked at me and at once I lo 
pocket mirror to see was n 
straight. 

“You look lovely!”’ he saysi 
“T’ve never seen a girl with su 
natural complexion. I’m mad 

Well, I give Rowlie the h 
smiled, and by this time we ha’ 
Sandy Hook where the pilot go 
and Rowlie went to look the bo 
stem to winder—from the b 
can’t yet imagine why they ; 
when practically all the bridge r0 
in the smoking room at the oth 


which was to the far rear, over 
vibrator, at least so I thought 
the feel of it, the ship being kn 
every modern equipment on he 
joggity end we couldn’t see no 
a thick curtain of snowflak 
faster every minute. They fello 
curls and on the ermine collar 
ine five-thousand-dollar seal 
my lovely pink complexion, 
didn’t worry me none on acco 
new French brand they gu: 
indelible and nontransferable. 
was as steady and quiet as a | 
Mgr. Volstead, and my midd 
have a quiver to it, but I was | 
the rail merely so’s ‘to talk clos 
and his middle was all jake, too, D 
easy to see his heart was as U 
vainest lady could ask for. 
“Oh, you do look adorable!’ dj 
“Please don’t be angry with me for } 
so—I just can’t help it.” ; 
“Why, you silly boy!” I's 
quite to the contrary, if you get 
silly boy! Don’t you realize 
old lady? 
“Old, nothing!” ’ says he. 
look about sixteen! Sometim 
believe Junior is yours. And 
beautifully real! I do adore 
(Continued on Page 48) — 
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of the prestige and superiority that go with the 
name Packard. 


If you have made initial outlay the determinative 
factor in your selection of a car, you cannot, of 
course, expect to approach the fine manufacture 
and performance of the Packard Single-Six. 


Sev 


Packard price, distributed over the exceptional 
life of the Single-Six, becomes a negligible invest- 


In the event that a misapprehension of Packard cost ment. And throughout these years of satisfaction, 


has been influencing you to choose a lesser six, you 
would do well to find out how reasonably and 
economically you can possess a Single-Six, with all 


owner experience shows you may reasonably 
expect to get from 18 to 20 miles per gallon 
of gasoline and 20,000 miles from a set of tires. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine. Single-Six furnished in 
eleven popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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For car owners who want a tire 
better than the rest, we build the 
Brunswick Sedan Cord. It puts 
more cushion between a heavy 
closed car and the road, and more 
resilience to absorb shocks. A 
masterful, mighty tire with graceful 
refinements. Insulated layer upon 
layer with pure rubber, it is 
friction-proofed against internal 
heat. All the good that is in a 
cord tire is in the Brunswick, but 
a bit more of it. A quality tire for 
quality cars. 


THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORPORATION 
Akron, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
women. Do you know, Mrs. Smith, there 
is something I have been wanting to tell 
you ever since we first met?” 

“Well, don’t!” I says hastily. “Better 
not, please. I’d rather keep on being 
friends.” 

“TI don’t believe it would make us any 
less friendly,” says he earnestly. 

“Oh, but I do!” I says, my feet sud- 
denly aware of thesnow. ‘And now excuse 
me, please; I think I will go down and look 
at what the folks sent to show they was 
glad to be rid of me.” 

And so with a gay laugh that was in- 
tended to keep him in his place yet tickle his 
courage at the same time, I tripped away, 
shaking my bobbed golden tresses and feel- 
ing pretty good for my age. 

Well, our cabin de lux looked exactly 
as if the late alderman had been highly 
thought of. There was flowers every place, 
and the only difference between it and a 
funeral was that the big horseshoe of roses 
Al had sent had Good Luck wrote on it in- 
stead of Rest in Peace; but at the same 
time it give me a good idea to send a motto 
just like it to the next funeral where I was 
invited, especially if it was to be Ruby 
Roselles. 

Well, anyways, pretty near all the ones a 
person would naturally expect something 
from hadn’t sent even a collect wireless, 
while people I scarcely knew had robbed 
the hothouse of its finest fruits out of sea- 
son.- Also there was telegrams and radios; 
and Madame Luella, the snake charmer, 
who was in the circus the same time as ma, 
had sent her a hand-knitted bellyband and 
a bottle of muscle oil, in case, I suppose, ma 
was to strain her Americanism like some 
tourists do. 

“Ain’t that real sweet of Lu?” says ma. 
“T tell you what, Mary Gilligan, if I die on 
this trip in some foreign port to which the 
express is high, you see that Luella gets 
my handsome tombstone. She can add a 
snake or two to it easy.” 

“Hu-huh!” says I. “All right, ma. And 
now for heaven’s sake drag them relects 
out. That muscle oil smells like a fish 
garage and I want to write up my dairy.” 

Well, ma went away, muttering, after 
helping herself to all the free literature the 
boat management had left in the cabin, 
something for nothing always being a fa- 
vorite indoor sport of hers, and she would 
eat free samples of food on top of a ten- 
course dinner if she seen any offered. 

Well, when she was departed, I sat in the 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar seclusion of 
my outside staterooms, which it is the truth 
they was secluded from everything, in- 
cluding the open air, on account when I 
bought this suite, see, I had selected it be- 
cause of it having portholes on the outside 
and not merely predigested air let in by 
ventilators, but finding, alas, too late, that 
said portholes could not be opened by rea- 
son that the least wave lapped right into 
your lap. Well, I sat there with at any 
rate my dairy open, pencil all ready for ac- 
tion and eager to go to it while my impres- 
sion of the exquisite beauty of New York’s 
sky line seen through a shifting curtain of 
white butterflylike snow was fresh in my 
bean. And so the minute ma was gone I 

wrote the entry: 


January 5th. sailed S. S. Cantdetania. Boat 
sailed promptly. Snow. 


Well, I studied that, and someways it 
didn’t look so good. The words I wanted to 
say seemed to stick in the ends of my 
fingers and refused to come out of the foun- 
tain pen. But I had sworn to myself and 
friends that I was going to keep my dairy 
around the world and keep it up good and 
it had to be done someways, even though as 
a writer I was turning out to be a first-class 
dancer. But, I thought, there must be 
some way to do it, and crowding right on 
top come the brilliant idea why not write 
it ahead of time and get a bunch of places 
out of the way, so’s when I get there I can 
simply enjoy myself? Nobody at home will 
know any different. 

So with this in mind I got out a little 
book with all leading facts in it concerning 
the countries which we was to visit, which 
the Back Bay Co. had provided for the in- 
formation of their tourists, and I set to 
work taking the meat out of it. I wrote: 


Havana is ninety miles from New York. It 
is a tropic island with Morro Castle on it. It 
is located Latitude? Longitude? It has palm 
trees, license, and the Pop. is 361,000. 


Well, that went pretty good, and I had 
Cristobal, the Canal and Panama City all 
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cleaned up by noon, when the 
lunch sent the wild di bugle 
mostly in the opposite 
diner. But not me. My work 
a appetite, and though the b 
ing put and take with 


he says, 
- “Come in and 
falldown. I got something serious t 
to you about.” 

Well, my conscience not 


guiltier then as if I had commi 


at my table, and the 
Jim a whisper to th 
don’t tell me now! 

“Yes, I will so!” says he aloud.! 
a outrage and I mean to tell the y 

“Jim!” I says, my breath neari 
ping. “Have a heart! Don’t.” B 
merely glared at the Mister of thy 
party. \ 

“Do you know why they call } 
dining saloon?” he demanded, ‘ 
my eye! The boat’s dry until wee 
Havana!” 


Jim give him one pitying look ars 
up, and I was so relieved I even font 
subject of his kick in spite of how | 
him to drink. - | 


love must of gone to his stoma 
But by noon next day he wa 
chipper as a sparrow, and pf 
caught me with no powder onn 


because they couldn’t find ’e n, 
what they had left behind tha 
lutely needed, and ete. / 


account I only forgot my rubbe 
shoes and my letter of credit. 
Another great deck sport i 
joined was finding out that th 
sengers wasn’t as bad as they 
proving to them that you wasn’ 
you looked, either. In parti 
Kinney family at our table 
friendly, and by the time w 
vana, population 361,000, 
Mural McKinney, and mysel 
been running around together r 
if only she had been a little olde 
dumb-bell to invite odorous ec 
and Rowlie was going just stron, 
suit me and keep me feeling yo: 
Well, of Havana I will say li 
that the most surprisingly respecta 
did take a drink and some of thevil 
looking ones didn’t. We was only theo 
night and did not play it, except | t 
sense we went out to a big casino th’ 
on the outskirts of the city, where Ji|h 
the time of his life spending the thrid 
lars he won on sixty apples’ wo. 
champagne, and I had the feet prettne 
danced off me by Rowlie, with no (an 
to go lie down between numbers liki a 
accustomed to on the stage, either b 
I would not give in and yell uncle 
count of my viril youth and ete. _ 
Yet Cuba, with its castled harbor, 


looked just like I remembered it f 


sure had all the charms of old Spain a 
cheese and old liquor and so fortl a! 
from there we went sailing along pa, 
high mountains of the other side of 
into the Caribbean Sea, which given 
awful jolt, not on account it is rouf, @ 
though it sure is as rough as an el 
night B. P., but because I had alway3¥! 
posed the Caribbean was off of Italy 

Well, maybe it once was, but at)? 
writing it lays or would lay if it coul 
still long enough, between Cuba ana?) 
America, and you got to cross it to g¢ 
the Panama Canal. . 

Anyways, at the end of three a 


of Caribbeaning our heads and 
(Continued on Page 5¢ 7 
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Dopsee BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


In city traffic or on the open road, this new touring 
car impresses you instantly with its exceptional 
riding comfort. 


The seats are deeper and lower. The body has been 
lengthened to afford more leg-room. Its low-swung 
design reduces side sway and increases the car’s stability 
at all speeds. 


The front springs are wider, and built of more, and 
thinner leaves; the rear springs—now underslung— 
have been materially increased in length. 


ee In fact, the comfort of the car is comparable in every 
way with its good looks and the well known character 
of its performance. 


The price is $880 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Food shot from 
ouns 


Professor A. P. Anderson’s Inventions 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice are whole 
grains steam exploded—shot from guns. Over 125 million 
steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 


The grains are puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. 
They are made thin, crisp and flaky, with a taste like toasted 
nuts. 


The food cells are broken for easy digestion so the whole- 
grain elements can feed. 


Thus Professor Anderson created the finest cereal dainties 
that children ever knew. 


He made whole-grain foods so delightful that children revel 
in them—eat them morning, noon and night. 

And he broke the food cells, so all the whole-grain elements 
can feed. 


Thus, millions of children are better fed and millions of 
homes have new food joys. 


Never let a day go by without Puffed Grains in some form. 


12 minerals —3 vitamines 
— bran 


The supreme dish for supper or at 
bedtime is Quaker Puffed Wheat in 
milk, 

Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals 
which growing children must have, It 
provides the needed. bran. Milk sup- 
plies the vitamines—all three. 


Here is whole wheat fitted to digest. 
Every grain is a confection. Whole 
wheat and milk are made so tempting 
that children eat them in abundance. 


The Quaker Oats O©mpany 
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acquainted in the new dampness of the 
smoking room, with pools on the ship’s run 
each day, and they call them pools instead 
of betting because you sink your money 
in them and never see it again unless the 
winner buys. Well, anyways, after three 
days of loosening up in a good many senses 
and meanings, we come to the entrance of 
this Canal at eight A.M. 

At the commencement it wasn’t so good, 
having merely semitropical-looking things 
growing about as is usual in all tropical 
countries, as they are never as tropical in 
any sense as the pamphlets that is got out 
about them. Also, there was long thin 
breakwaters to protect this Canal from the 
Atlantic. Our sturdy S. S. Cantdetania 
seemed to fill the Canal from side to side, 
and the first lock, the one they call Go-on 
or something, looked like a giant flight of 
steps up which it would be impossible for 
the ship to climb unless it turned out to 
have feet or could leap like a trout going in 
for domestic life. The lawns, awfully neatly 
kept on either side of them steps, was of a 
peculiar bright wet shade of green as was 
the low-lying foothills, so-called, I guess, 
because they looked like somebody had 
stepped on them in places while they was 
still soft. Two aéroplanes accompanied us 
on our tower of the locks, and a troop of 
U. S. cavalry come charging down over a 
incredibly green field to watch us get 
hitched to a couple of small but husky 
double-ended engines called electric mules, 
one on each side of the Cantdetania, which 
pulled her along by cables no thicker then a 
piano leg. JI have never been to Lock 
Lomen, that famous Scotch lock, but I 
guess it ain’t much along side of Go-on or 
Gautun or whatever its name is. 

One thing I didn’t expect, though, and 
that is the way that canal was crowded. 
A English tramp was going through the 
second lock chamber the same time as us, 
and before we was out of it a huge steamer 
approached from the Atlantic, her hull 
vividly red as a débutante’s lip stick. The 
boys down there can take care of four ships 
at the one time and average ten a day. 
And Jim claimed it was a shame they didn’t 
have no stimulant to do it on other then 
hen whisky—the kind that makes you lay 
where you drink it. 

Panama City is the, as you might say, 


| Haarlem of Havana, meaning it is much like 


the big town, only on a uptown scale, if you 


| get the idea, and it takes a person pretty 


near as long to get there by the Caribbean 
local as it does to reach Mike Kelley’s 
Casino from Forty-second and Times 
Square. But it didn’t take any time at all 


| to get to the Pacific through the Canal, on 


account we took a lot of Shriners aboard at 
Cristobal, where we come in, and they 
helped pass the time, see, with song and 
story, as a person might say; and one real 
interesting thing was told me by a boy 
which was there when the water was let 
into what is now Gatun Lake but was then 
a valley, and I guess Noah, the original 
flood director, had nothing on this baby. 

It seems this lake was then a valley, see, 
and the ones that cut the Canal dug a 
trench through the middle of it. Well, this 
valley had high spots all through it—little 
hills, like, and when the water commenced 
pouring in, why, all the animals, of which 
they have a very complete line in those 
parts, commenced beating it for the high 
spots. This chief Shriner, he told how 
tapirs and big snakes and mountain lions 
and pelicans and all kinds of animals 
which don’t usually associate at all, was 
publicly seen huddled together real friendly, 
not to say cozy, on the top of them little 
hills which was fast becoming islands. And 
of all epochs of the past, well, I certainly 
would of loved to of see this sight, even 
more so than Julius Cesar or the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Take it all and all, the principal thing 
struck me about the Panama Canal was the 
Americanness of it, and the way it showed 
how the Western plains was not the only 
kind of climate and growth we was able to 
overcome, and that Canal is a living monu- 
ment to the fact. Personally, I am in 
favor of monuments like that, which they 


| ean be used, instead of monuments on the 


order of ma’s tombstone, which they will 
serve no purpose except to exercise the 
imagination of sight-seers, by making them 
wonder what they are supposed to repre- 
sent. And that is all about Panama, ex- 
cept the Shriners give us a dinner with roast 
tapir and canned California peaches for 
dessert, them being the most highly 
thought-of delicacies of Balboa. 
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Well, we left that place behind ang 
menced the long trail up the coast ofi 
duras, Central America and ete, ¢, 
Francisco, where we was to take on 
more tourists. Thesea appeared to he 
of melted opals over which the fly; 
spun like mechanical toys and kept , 
fascinated. Even ma couldn’t man; 
be seasick or stay below, and come gy} 
to turn her back upon the myste: 
mountainous coast line we was passj 
sky line like you might dream aboy 
peaks hung in a veil of hot mist, t)) 
melting into a foam against their bs 
couldn’t say just where. And I th 
well, now is a good chance for me to: 


can trying which was able to jump tl} 
thest. So I found the company’s fac 
again and wrote a little stuff on} 
Islands: 


The Island of Hilo has on it the lar 
tive voleano in the world, Kilauea, the \ 
of Everlasting Fire. The active pit | 
thousand feet in diameter. It is a very) 
esting place. Honolulu, on the fiend Q 
population 78,000, is the home of th 
about the beach at Wakiki, ukuleles 
principal fruit of the country, and suctk 
as they wear are made of hay, [ 


beauty, I went looking for ma. I foul! 
in the hot writing room with Mrs. MK 
ney, and they was looking at stereoi 
views of Arizon and the dining ‘ 
the Soldier’s Home, respectively. 
“Don’t bother me, Mary. Gilligan. 
ma. “I am really enjoying sight-e 
for the first time since this tripz 
menced. Young Blackwell is lookiy 
you. He went up to the swimming x 
“All right,” I says, “T’ll go finih 
But let me tell you, Ma Gilligan, thn 
time I buy you a trip around the 0 
it’s going to consist of a set of pictwp 
cards!” 
And with that I flocked up 11 
crowded swimming pool, and my bhi 
suit, and I and Rowlie played shuffi 1 
in them on the sun deck against i 
McKinney and a boy friend of hers. 
And this kind of thing went on in § 
Francisco and out again, into the re t 
Pacific with its sunny days, long roll 
starlight nights, when Rowlie ar’ | 
danced until I pretty near droppe @ 
Jim drank and played poker in thesrki 
room until ditto, and young Han 
commenced asking me where had Ibn 
his life, and it was continually harr 
stall him off, and I began to be scan J 
would notice it instead of hoping tit 
would. Rowlie’d keep me up late éd 
over the boat to get into this or that ci 
ment until I was pretty near wore ot @ 
the strain of keeping my whole appedtit 
make-up and all, just to the pink lit 
youth, was pretty hard on a lady wh1s 
was accustomed to taking off her cors)@ 
laying down with cold cream sprea 0 
the map of innocence for a hour afte 
every day. 
Well, while this was going on, 2’ t 
colder weather off San Francisci t 
Dream City, population 506,000, s ! 
together with a epidemic of heavy 24 
seasickness and the decks all shut 1¥! 
canvas, I did get a little rest now an¢ 
or as much rest as a mother who has : 
a seven-yr.-old question mark arou bi 
world with her could expect in her !®! 
or as a daughter who had taken a rf 
who felt she knew more about runni; 
ship than the captain did could 
either. ‘ 
Ma had just about come to the : 
where she wished she had bought a 
stone with sea serpents on it, wh’ ; 
weather commenced to get warm aga . 
smooth, and it was lovely outside,an¢ * 
body felt happy, because the worst, ‘ 
might say, fin of the journey was OV *, 
we was approaching the Hawaiian Isn@ 
Well, having them all wrote up, |" 
free to enjoy this approach, and spe’ * 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Champion 


Doe. Double-Ribbed Core 
ior: 
rede for your protection 
Gardner 

Maxwell 


Studebaker 


No. 3 for 
Dodge Brothers 
Willys-Knight 


60 cents and 75 cents— 
Price of Dependable Champions 


! That Champion is a better spark plug is are Champion equipped—Rolls- 
now generally recognized. Royce, Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow, 
Lincoln, Peerless, Winton, Cunningham, 
Wills Ste. Claire, Franklin and H. C. S., 
for example. 


Yet the price is but 60 cents for Champion X 
and 75 cents for the Blue Box Line. 


These extremely low prices are made pos- 
sible only by Champion’s tremendous pro- 
duction—more than 125,000 spark plugs 
every working day. 


The owners of these cars pay but 75 cents 
for their spark plugs. There is no good 
reason why. the owner of any car should 
pay more,—especially since that price buys 
You may not know that 65 per cent of a much better spark plug. 


all the spark plugs made in America are A full set of Champions saves not only 
| Champions. Such a volume enables us to in first cost, but also in gasoline and oil, 
iz introduce manufacturing economies which to say nothing of the better engine per- 
| bring down production costs very materially. formance which is the invariable result. 


Dealers everywhere sell Champions. 
The genuine is identified by the Double- 
Ribbed core. A type and size for every 
engine. (Canadian prices 75 and 85 cents) 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ont. 


These savings are passed on 
directly to the car owner. That 
is why you can buy dependable 
Champions at such a low price. 


‘Many of the finest cars made 


AMPION X 


Champion X is the standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. Recognized by 
dealers and owners for 10 yearsas the 
most economical and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


THE 
EL 


‘i 


WItson Bro’s, CHICAGO 


THE SATURDAY 


Ail 


Broadcloth 
{5.00 


Broadcloth—a Correct Shirting 


If Beau Brummel set the 
Styles today, his wardrobe 
would include a goodly 
number of broadcloth 
shirts. They are eminent: 
ly correct and strikingly 
practical too, especially 
when tailored by Wilson 


Bro’s. The immaculate 


white, of course, has Fash: 


ion’s approval, but so have 
the refined stripes and 
the pastel colors with 
self patterns. 


WilaorvO7es 


FURNISHERS TO MEN FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Shirts tailored to fit by Wilson Bro’s 
reflect an intimate knowledge of what 
discriminating men are wearing in 
Paris, London and New York. Wilson 
Bro’s shirts also have the Special (re- 
versible) Cuff—with an even crease 
and a smooth fold—and a neckband 
of pre-shrunk webbing that requires 
no starch in laundering. Other Wilson 
Bro’s products include: Hose Pajamas 
Underwear + Belts + (ravats 
Nightshirts» Handkerchiefs. Garters 
Paris Mufflers . Suspenders . Knit Gloves 
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day before our arrival aft, where the end- 
less white train of the ship spread grace- 
fully along behind her, and these strange 
rainbows you see on the Pacific lay along 
the horizon every few miles as if they was 
ambushing the ship, for they would rise 
right up off the water and leap for the sky 
as we come alongside; .and once we passed 
under the complete arch of one, and these 
sort of things make a person feel happy in 
spite of no opportunity for cold cream. All 
the passengers felt pleasant and was by now 
pretty generally on first-name terms, and 
saying good morning each A.M. on deck 
with an air of glad surprise. In fact, when 
the Sea got calmer, then the ship got 
rougher in every way, and we was all real 
chummy by the time Hawaii arose out the 
sea like a dream of Moe Hamet with the 
Mountain coming toward him. 

What Imean is, the ship appeared to 
stand still, and the gorgeous mountain of 
Mauna Loa, its highest peak snowcapped, 
its feet buried in pale-green shoes of young 
growth, seemed like it was advancing upon 
us. The vast fields of sugar cane at its base 
was split into deep furrows by numerous 
waterfalls, all hurrying down to meet the 
breakers which dashed against the high 
cliffs of porous black lava. And all of that 
set in a sea like a million-faceted corn- 
flower sapphire! 

Well, we was put off in lighters, although 
what they was lighter than is more than I 
can say. They appeared to me both heavy 
and clumsy. Hawaiians come down in 
numbers to greet us with lovely leis, which 
is their name for the wreaths they are in 
the habit of putting around the necks of 
strangers as soon as said strangers land, 
and in the old days these was made of real 
flowers. But since tourists have been com- 
ing in large numbers, why, these leis are 
now made exclusively by a well-known 
American crape paper manufacturer, witha 
good hefty string in the middle of them. 

Well, anyways, they decorated us with 
these precautionary signs of welcome, and 
also music both incessant and lovely, and 
we saw the volcano. I will not attempt to 
describe the great frozen sea of lava, the 
bottomless fire pit and the steam vents, 
because they all belonged to a period of the 
world when thought and language were not 
yet invented, if you get the idea, and give 
the one which beholds them a inexpressable 
shock about her own importance. 

Well, we drove along the beautifully 
paved road, which somehow took a lot of 
the terror out of the voleano, back to the 
dock; and there was more natives, also 
not in grass skirts but just regular pants 
and bungalow aprons, but each with the 
conventional ukulele. They sang delicious 
songs of farewell, even more enthusiastic- 
ally than they had the ones of welcome, and 
the moon come up and the night was beau- 
tiful and Rowlie sat the one side of me on 
the lighter and gazed at me and whispered 
why can I never get you alone, I’m simply 
wild to talk something over with you; .and 
Jim sat the other side of me, looking anx- 
iously toward the warm, welcoming lights 
of the smoking room; but I was miserably 
nervous on account you never can tell what 
a husband will see. And when once on 
board the steamer we stood together by the 
rail, Jim put his arm around me and turned 
a serious face towards me in the moon- 
light, I got all set for an attack. 

“Now,” I thought, “here is where I 
catch a good call. He is jealous at last.” 

“Marie,” says he solemnly, ‘I’m going 
to admit something serious. This is one 
pretty country, and I intend to make some 
stills of it myself. Find me that book on 
the care and feeding of cameras in the 
morning, will you, old lady?” 

Well, that sort of false alarm is what gets 
a person old from worry, and when I took 
off the yellow wig that night, and seen 
where the gray was commencing to grow 
out quite a little at the untouched roots, I 
got a sinking spell about myself which 
lasted clean over until the next very late 
P.M., after our show in Honolulu, which, 
thank God, it went over big and we got a 
truckload of real genuine leis with no 
strings to them at all. And when Rowlie, 
it being the first of our shows en tower, as 
the French say, kissed my hand in front of 
Jim, my self-respect come back a good 
deal; and I thought, well, I’m no chicken 
perhaps, but I’m no hen yet, neither. 

“You were the sweetest little thing I 
ever saw in my entire life!’’ says Rowlie. 
“Especially in the last number, where you 
prune around Jim’s neck—the lucky old 

eah!”’ 


September 22, 


“Oh, Mary ain’t so worse for | 
says Jim, meaning it to be gj 
could of killed him with pleasure. 
cially considering she hasn’t been 
for—let’s see—how many years is it 
we went in the pictures?”’ « | 

I give him a dirty look and dap, 
fluttering hand over my palpitatiny 
with anger heart. | 

“O-h-h, I feel so faint!” [| 
feebly. ‘‘Get me some water quick! 

Well, Honolulu was a piece of he 
with mountains that looked like the ol 
a relief map, they was so sharp and. 
pected. It was hung with veil-like y 
falls, as if every peak was a June | 
and it is always June, and always a 
ding day there; or at least that’s hoy 
feel. The island has got many Japs | 
and kimonos is far more usual than | 
skirts, alas. 

But when it comes to scenery, 
courses and pineapples, Honolulu h 
most any place else beat. Also, the 
train a ukulele to do double-jointed 
in a way that makes you forgive a | 
your personal friends for having }| 
ukes for no apparent reason unlegs it) 
support of the industry. And that! 
Hawaiian Islands—a paradise with , 
ican plumbing. ‘ 

Well, anyways, when we left the gric 
harbor and Diamond Head faded inj 
edge of the world, I thought, well, he: 
got twelve days on the water. I w) 
written up on Japan on account I willb 
busy there, we playing all the big citie 
so here goes. So I went up on the) 
deck and hid behind a boat and g) 
dairy out and set down the cream of J}; 

Roughly speaking, Japan is made o} 
large islands, which, including Korea, eo 
area of 176,000 square miles. These ° 
have a very long coast line with a backt) 
mountains running its length. The Jar 
monarchy was founded in 660 B. C, | 
steamer approaches Yokohama, popilt 
422,000, the majestic form of Fuji-yan 
original ice-cream cone of the world, 
eye. Japan is very interesting, as all th 
wear kimonos not only to breakfast but tl) 
the day, and nobody considers them sloyy 
doing so. The houses are made of light 
and paper such as butter is wrapped un 
home. The Japs are a wondertil May I 


Well, when I had got this far 1] 
usual run dry both as to fountain pea 
ideas, and while I sat there trying tc! 
little nourishment out of the butt end! 
pen and gazing seawards trying to ree 
ber what else had I ever heard about 
who would come along but Mural V 
ney and Rowlie. They passed real 
together and didn’t even notice me. 
of course, that got my angora 
thought, well, I will not allow any co 
flapper to slip one over on me, so 
Japan where I dropped it and wen 
my youth restorer good and plentyw 
the result that before I realized, it wai v 
done. I had my boy friend steaminglo 
like a clam, and a soft one at that. i 

Nights he would have me up on thbe 
deck looking for the Southern Cros 
days he would incessantly tramp 2)! 
the deck with me, the both of us } 
fine sea legs, the kind that bends v 
boat. And while I was nervous ovel 
I now knew was coming, someway 
other I managed to keep him game, 
too game, like a properly stored birdit 
the very night before this Yo-oklaym 
pop. 422,000, Japan, when the stort! 
up on the boat deck at latitude some 
longitude also, and about seven bell 
and I had went up there to sit down #0 
I fell down from exhaustion, we hayinvé 
playing tag all evening like a couple 0} 

“Marie!” says the boy suddenlyim 
voice made me think at first he was sel 
“Marie, I love you! God knows Jl0 

“Why, Rowlie!’’ I says, all at on) ™* 
rible uncomfortable and wishing |? 
never worked for it. ‘‘No, you # 
Please don’t be. Why, you are only al@ 

“T’m old enough to know my own 
says he. ‘I’m twenty-four and ’m# 
wild about you. Say you care a 

Well, no matter how much a lad, ps 
her husband, even a husband who 
she has got to the inactive-partner / 
when a young and handsome man 
line like that to her, why, she 1s 
tell him the straight no, on account 
at once lose him. There is a term 
in playing with fire when you are ¢ 
you got asbestos around your OW)E. 
sonal heart, and I had it around: 
all my love inside it, locked safel} 
Jim. Yet still and all, I stalle 


(Continued on Page 54) — 
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hed every otherweek. 
es which your theatre 
er cannot answer re- 
g players and direc- 
ne be answered by 
Lincoln, Editor, 383 
on Ave., N. Y. C. 


‘The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Ben Lyon Arrives 


HO WILL 

tomorrow? 

Critics who 
“Potash and 
rlmutter ’’called 
m the most 
omising young 
‘or in filmdom. 
hereupon every- 
dy rushed Ben 
th contracts, 
lich he cheer- 
ly refused. It 
happened that 
‘st National had 
}eady placed him 
its roster for a 
in of years and glowing prospects. 
‘aming Youth” and ‘‘The Swamp 
gel” will be his next two. 


BE the stars of 
Ben Lyon for one. 
watched his work 


Ben Lyon 


“The Eternal City’”’ 


) OME CERTAINLY did its utmost 
‘to make a remarkable picture of 
nil Caine’s “‘The Eternal City,” 
ich George Fitzmaurice produced 
* Samuel Goldwyn. Senator Cre- 
ynesi, Lord Mayor of Rome, blocked 
famous streets for the company’s 
clusive use in “shooting’’ ex- 
ors on the story’s exact loca- 
ms. The Lord Chamberlain of 
2 Royal Palace placed at 
j2ir service squadrons of the 
ng’s Own and First Italian 
2giments. Through the 
urtesy of Prince Caetari, 
alian Ambassador at Washington, 
e Balcony of the Capitol Building, 
ome, was used as a location, while 
weeks the players made the Coli- 
jam their camping ground. Just one 
ance at the pictures Mr. Fitzmaurice 
‘ought back is enough to reveal the 
ll extent of popular co-operation. 
nousands of people swarm through 
%t and festival; and although that 
s been claimed for many pictures, 
The Eternal City” substantiates the 
_/aim in scenes breathlessly big. Bar- 
‘jra La Marr, Bert Lytell, Lionel 
: 
: 


arrymore, Richard Bennett and Mon- 
igue Love head the cast. 


: Some Husbands Never Die! 


YITY the poor girl! I forget her 
| mame, but anyhow she had to 
larry within twenty-four hours or 
e million dollar legacy left by her 
int would go to the Haven for 
-jomeless Cats. The girl needed the 
ney, but not the husband. A bright 
ea! She would get a husband who 
ould last just 
yout long enough 
/ see the marriage 
remony through. 
er happiest pros- 
ct was a gentle- 
| anofninety-three. 
je married him— 
“someone she be- 
2ved to be him— 
it found her tem- 
Orary husband 
ery much alive. 
Jespair for her; 
uch merriment for 
yeryone else who 
_|appens to see ‘‘ Her 
€mporary Hus- 
ind,” with Sidney 
vhaplin, famed 
rother of the cele- 
tated Charles, in 
1€ principal com- 


ly réle. Sid was 
St seen in ‘‘The 
ilgrim.”” Remem- 


er he lost his hat? Edward Paulton’s 
lay is now being filmed under John 
_\IeDermott’s direction. 


Why Men Leave Home 


ITH “THE WANTERS” prov- 
ing that everyone wants just the 
sort of entertainment he provides, 
John M. Stahl is now preparing ‘‘ Why 
Men Leave Home”’ for production. 


Avery Hopwood’s play came to Broad- 


way as a laughing hit, but underneath 
there’s the theme of wasteful wives, 
wives with the squander- 
lust. An assembly of fa- 
vorites is promised in the 
cast. 


Few characterizations have been as vivid as 
that of Owen Moore as white man, yellow 
man, beach-comber and mandarin in the 
Oriental drama, ‘“Thundergate.’”’ Virginia 
Browne Faire is with him in this scene. 


Tarkington Writes Another 


APPY at the reception of ‘“‘ Penrod 

and Sam’’—because Ben Alexan- 
der was a regular Penrod and Pro- 
ducer J. K. McDonald gave the story 
the best screen translation yet accorded 
any of Booth Tarkington’s writings— 
Mr. Tarkington has prepared another 


A bad man turns Cupid. Holbrook Blinn encourages affection 
in his picturesque portrayal of ““The Bad Man” which Edwin 
Carewe is screening. Other players shown here are Harry Myers 
and Teddy Sampson. 


story for filming. ‘‘Old Fathers, 
Young Sons,” is the title and, of 
course, Ben Alexander will be featured. 


Africa Moves to Hollywood 


OUTH AFRICA has shifted ten 

thousand miles or so. Directing 
““Ponjola’”’ for Producer Sam E. Rork, 
Donald Crisp brought to Hollywood 
the veldts and kopjes, diamond mines, 
kaffirs, ox-carts and nearly everything 
else Cynthia Stockley made romantic 
in her latest novel. Technical experts 
who lived years in 
Rhodesia, chose 
every location and 
checked every at- 
mospheric detail in 
settings before 
“‘shooting’’ com- 
menced. 

= Eonolas © star= 
tles. A beautiful 
woman, seeking sui- 
cide as an escape 
from scandal in 
Paris, is saved from 
the Seine by Druro, 
a mine owner from 
South Africa. He 
tells of a ‘‘man’s 
country,’ and she 
decides to go there 
in masculine attire. 
But Druro never 
knows. Jilted by 
the girl he is to 


Frank Borzage made ““Humoresque” a master- 

piece of mother-love. In the “‘Age of Desire’”’ 

he pictures mother-memory and a son hating 

and planning to rob the mother who deserted 

him. Left to right:—Josef Swickard, Mary 
Philbin, William Collier, Jr. 


marry, he also returns. On the 
veldts, living as a man among men; 
fighting for Druro, now wrecked by 
ponjola, the native drink; loving him 
but frightened to admit either love or 
sex—all that provides dramatic con- 
flict from which Anna Q. Nilsson and 
James Kirkwood extract the utmost. 
Tully Marshall, Ruth Clifford, Joseph 
Kilgour and Claire Du Brey swell the 
cast to six-star proportions. 


The Call From Colorado 


(Bore ee voice booms lustily 
when_First National attractions 
are planned; for Colorado’s pioneers 
include pioneers of motion pictures, 
too. Harry T. Nolan, whose theatres 
comprise the Rex in Greeley, the Ma- 
jestic in Grand Junction and the 
Colonial in Pueblo, puts the weight of 
his state behind First National’s pur- 
pose to encourage independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent and elevate 
screen art and standards. 


* * * 


ASHIONISTS have a thrill com- 

ing when they see Colleen Moore’s 
gown of pearls in ‘‘Flaming Youth.”’ 
And that’s just one of a hundred 
style surprises. 


and art of the screen. 


Best For ‘‘Black Oxen’’ 


S? MANY different players were 
suggested for the réles of Countess 
Zattainy and Clavering in the screen 
version of ‘‘Black Oxen”’ that the 
comment of Frank Lloyd, who will 
produce and direct the picture, is sure 
to come in for discussion. ‘‘There are 
few actresses on the screen today who 
could, I believe, enact the difficult réle 
of Madame Zattainy convincingly,” 
says Mr. Lloyd. ‘‘I know of none 
who is so suited in appearance, in ex- 
perience and who has the versatility 
for this part as Corinne Griffith. Both 
Miss Griffith and Conway Tearle are 
ideally suited to their rédles. Mr. 
Tearle has demonstrated to me in 
several pictures in which I have had 
the pleasure to direct him, that he is 
the leading man best able’to portray 
the cynical New Yorker who falls vic- 
tim to the charm of the unique Mad- 
ame Zattainy.” 

Because everyone wonders just how 
“Black Oxen”’ will be filmed, Mr. 
Lloyd is giving close attention to the 
scenario; for that has important 
intricacies. 


Have You Seen These? 


““POTASH AND PERLMUTTER’’—Take 
two nights off for Samuel Goldwyn’s 
hilarious production—you'll want to 
see it twice. Barney Bernard, Alex- 
ander Carr and Vera Gordon win 
laughs aplenty and a sob when 
a sob is best. Here are won- 
derful comedy, thrilling drama, 
dazzling style show and a 
night at the Follies all in one 
picture. That’s perfect. 


“THE WANTERS’’—Isn’t it 
eternal wanting that makes the | 
world go ’round? So let’s all 
see ourselves among the char- 
acters in this drama of a girl 
who was a servant one day, 
mistress the next—and after 
that a broken-hearted little 
figure fumbling for the old happiness. 
Great work by Marie Prevost and 
Robert Ellis and an all-star cast un- 
der John M. Stahl’s guidance. : 


’ 


‘““THe HuntTrREss’’—Different in 
every way. The hero doesn't win all 
the fights; and Bela, the Indian girl, 
doesn’t become 
a society 
knock-out even 
when she is 
discovered to 
be white. Her 
social aspira- 
tions never go 
higher than 
running a min- 
ing camp cafe- 
teria. Colleen 
Moore wins a 
chuckle a min- 
ute and your 
approvalall the 
while. 


““TRILBY ’— 
‘There is in it 
the thrill of Bo- 
hemianism in 
the Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris. 
Best picture in 
many months.” 
—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Also ‘‘The 

\ Brass Bottle,’ 
- ‘*Penrod and 
Siainieue and 
“Children of 
Dust.” 


— John Lincoln. 


es 


y 
ee 
k a 


No, he’s a she. Beautiful 
Anna Q, Nilsson makesa 
handsome young man as 
Desmond in Cynthia 
Stockley’s “Ponjola.’”’ 
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Federal Standare 


Radio Products 
Standard for the Radio World 


HE real joy of Radio entertainment comes from the 
possession of dependable apparatus, fully guaranteed, 
giving wide distance range, fidelity of reproduction and a 
degree of selectivity that will enable you to choose, from 
all the programs offered, the one which interests you most. 


Honolulu Gets Los Angeles 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Mar. 1, 1923 
“‘A short time ago we conducted a series 
of tests with your Federal 58 D.X. re- 
ceiver with the most remarkable results. 
KFlandKH J, both of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, came in so loud that with five 


pairs of phones in the circuit, we were 
unable to keep the phones on our heads, 
We consider this reception to be very 
good indeed, when one considers the 
fact that there are five high powered 
transmitting stations on this island.’’ 
The Electric Shop. 


The famous Federal Long Dis- 
tance Receiver Model 58 D.X. 
shown below, has been selected 
by experts, for their personal use, 
after critical comparative tests. 


It brings in entertainment over 
almost unbelievable distances 
without interference from unde- 
sired programs. 


Federal makes a remarkably complete line of Radio products —/20 differ- 
ent complete units, each of which is guaranteed to be free from mechanical 
and electrical defects. All Federal products are sold at reasonable prices. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Federal 58 D.X. Receiver. If he 
hasn’t it in stock he can get one quickly from our nearest branch office. 


Write to us for the Federal Catalog of complete Radio equipment, 
and the name of the nearest Federal Dealer. 


Hederal Celephoue ad Telegraph Cn. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BRIDGEBURG, CANADA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Federal 
Long 
Distance 
Receiver 
No. 58 - 
1 Dax, 
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“Why,” says I, “‘don’t be foolish, hon! 
I’m a thousand years older than you are. 
I’m—I’m twenty-nine.” 

“T don’t care how old you are!”’ he says 
passionately. ‘‘I adore you. You are ro- 
mance to me—fame, beauty, everything 
that makes life worth while. Old? With 
that glorious halo of gold on your head? 
Old? With the fresh perfection of your 
every detail? Why, darling, I have seen 
you at all times now, from early morning 
is late at night, and you are utterly per- 
ect!” 

“Yes,” I thought, ‘‘and some bother you 
have given me, keeping that way, too, 
young feller, my lad!”’ But out loud I only 
says, “Oh, Rowlyn, you mustn’t—honest, 
you mustn’t!” 

“T have no choice,” says he.‘ Marie, 
don’t move away!”’ “glee 

Well, it was a mighty pretty night, and 
Jim was as usual in the smoking room, and 
at dinner he hadn’t even noticed I was 
wearing one of these Swiss-cheese em- 
broidery dresses I had bought in Honolulu; 
and take it all in all, I let my boy friend 
kiss me; and then right away I was sorry 
I done so, for it showed how he really felt, 
and also showed me how I felt, which was 
likea mutt. Right at once I pushed him to 
one side and commenced telling him a few. 

“Listen, Rowlie!’’ I says, my voice cold 
enough now. “I lied to you. I’m a old 
lady. I’m thirty-five. I’m a fake, and I’m 
a bad actor for leading you on. You are 


stuck on the idea of me being the famous: 


Marie La Tour and you are the boy wonder 
that is saving her from a husband’s neglect. 
I don’t love you a bit, hon, and I’m sorry I 
been so mean. I’m a vain, selfish old lady 
that’s been using you to sharpen up her be- 
lief she’s young yet. What you want is 
a nice girl like Mural. Forget me, kid, 
and forgive me, please, for playing the 
game crooked. And from now on let us 
be real pals. I’m not stalling for another 
comeon—I mean it!” 

My boy friend put his arms on the rail in 
the moonlight and laid his handsome head 
on them for a minute. When he looked up 
he was actually haggard. 

“T shall always love you,” he says in a 
dry voice, ‘‘no matter how you feel towards 
me. I am not your friend. I can never be 
that—never while I have to look at your 
glorious golden hair.” 

With which he give a gulp and made his 
exit at right down the nearest stairs to the 
bar, leaving me to think it all over, and 
worry about now I had gone and done it, 
and so forth, and how on earth was I to 
hand him the rapid cure he needed so bad? 
But then I left the ice water and his 
cholera belt and flannel pajamas out for Jim 
and turned over to sleep. 

Well, next morning we come into the cold 
gray mist of Yohoaklahoma, or whatever 
they call it, harbor, with Fuji in full sight on 
the picture post cards only, and in less than 
no time Iand Jim was surrounded by a flock 
of Japanese reporters all talking at once in 
Kaliadescope, or something, and Iwas say- 
ing yes, I thought Japan was a beautiful 
country, and yes, I loved my art, and sure, 
the ship was wet and ect. through a inter- 
rupter, when along comes two of the ship’s 
officers and one of the tower managers, and 
says something is wrong with my passport. 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to come down to 
the cruise cabin, Miss La Tour,”’ says one of 
these birds. ‘‘The Japanese port authori- 
ties are awfully strict, and it seems the 
whole ship may be held up for hours on 
your account.” 

“All right,” says Jim as we moved away. 
“Say, is Japan dry, does anyone know? Is 
it safe to drink the stuff here?” 

My heart was beating so fast with worry 
over all the guilty things I had ever done 
in all my entire life, and wondering which 
one of them these hatefully clever Japs had 
found out about, that I didn’t even hear 
the answer to that boob question, and in 
another agonizing moment we was before 
the jury—three small round gentlemen, 
hiding, one and all, behind heavy winter- 
weight cheaters. 

“Xgpekk-suey?” says one of them, or 
something, and then they. all commenced 
jabbering at once for about five minutes. 
When the endurance contest was over, the 
professional interrupter turned to me and 
pointed to my hat. : 

“Please to remove honorable product of 
Paris, France,” says he. “The high officials 
wish to respectfully gaze.” 

“That’s all jake with me!” I says, and 


| took off the latest creation from Madame 


Maison herself. 


The jury made a polite hiss; 
which sounded like they had 
from a bunch of geese, and the 
menced their radio sounds to eae 
the beginning of the second innin 
and Jim and Rowlie stood and Ip 
each other and them, trying to 
where the catch was. Pretty s 

“Honorable strange lady d 
pected of being some other pe 
terrupter says at last. “‘Pasg 
black hair, whereas present ocey 
nothing on the golden sun!” — 

Well, for a minute I didn’t kn 
say or do. I give one agoni: 
Rowlie, and then slipped an y 
Jim, who started laughing his fo 

“That?”’ says he, making 
house reach for my head. “¥ 
nothing but a wig! Her hair’ 
right. Lookit!” ; “7 

With which he give a jerk ar 
old California itself in his paw, 
with my matted black mop, whi 
had grown out considerable at: 
now, all too plain to be seen, — 

The wiseacres behind the offi 
commenced chattering and addi 
dry marks to the effect they w 
fectly satisfied, and just abou 
sight of Rowlie’s face. My 
make-up ending abruptly whe 
band had commenced, had done 
all my womanly arguments of tl 
fore. He was cured, all right: 
him told me that; and all of a sudder 
clearly what a dumb-bell I had been | 
way through. With a muttered ; 


good cry. Hardly had I got comfo 
started before I felt Jim’s arms arow 
and he was murmuring as nice thin 

only available ear as if I had been nit 
and we just married. . 

“Honey, what is it, dearest?” sis 
over and over, and at last I strugg] 
and flung both arms around his neel| 

“Oh, Jim!”’ I sobbed. “I’m so asin 
the way I been going on, making out 
only a broiler, and hitting such a diva 
ful pace, and leading a young man ¢ 
near to distraction, and putting youi 
a position by mortifying you, and 
pose that people have talked; but 
nothing to it, honest there ain’t; 
don’t care for him a bit; it was on|k 
ding and I’m sorry you been so ups 4 
everything.” : if 

“Upset?” he says. “What about Wi 
you talking of, anyways?” i 

This made me take notice for fair,n 
sat up and reached for the jar of cold 
As I done so I heard Rowlie’s voice A 
in the corridor. He was saying somuit 
I couldn’t quite get what, but it scid 
like “Do come up on the boat dei. 
have something I want to say to you a 
then Mural McKinney’s laugh follod 
reply. . 
“James Smith!” I says feebly. “iy 
mean to tell me you wasn’t jealousth 
you never ever noticed?”?: -* # | - 

“Noticed what?” says he, lighig 
cigarette and sticking his feet up ‘ t 
edge of the table. ‘Jealous of them on 
lulu notices you got? Not ae: 
doll! You can have all the credit—yid 
serve it, hon, looking like a kid and dct 
like a pony the way you do!” 7 

I give him one swift glance to see 1s! 
kidding, but he wasn’t, so I let out m ¢ 
set and a sigh and dug into the face ea 
good and plentiful. ; im 

“T think I’ll smear on a little crea ai 
tear off a rest: before rehearsal,” I sa, " 
you can stand the sight.” ih 

Jim gave a little laugh, swung. ‘fe 
down, come over and kissed me again il 
Kleansing Kreme and all. 

“It ain’t only the way you look ! 
hon,” says he, smiling and sincere. + 
the you that is under either cold cret 
your most perfect make-up. Gew 
rest, dear, while I go up and pilot ma 
cable office. She wants to send som¢® 
back home a message to add a 


coming ashore,” I murmured sleep: 
by then Jim had gone, shutting th 
quietly behind him, the same as 
been doing for the last ten years, anc a 
ing me to close my eyes and wonde: 
how much he had noticed, after all, 
couldn’t decide. Men are not alw 
dumb as they look. io 
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Shingles cost so little” 


' . 
Now you can have a fire-safe roof 
‘at a small cost. 


- You can now get shingles of Asbes- 
‘tos on your home for about the same 
money that you would put into any 
ordinary roof. Because today, Johns- 
Manville is making the popular slate- 
surfaced shingle upon a _ base of 
‘asbestos rock fibre—the Flexstone 
Shingle. And this durable, fire-safe 


‘shingle falls well within the low 


cost levels. 


Only a fraction of a cent 
more per shingle 


Comparing the price of Flexstone 
‘Shingles with that of ordinary slate- 


‘surfaced shingles without an asbestos 


’ 


foundation, you'll find that each 


'Flexstone Shingle costs only a frac- 
tion of a cent more. 
-mium for fire-safety ! 


A small pre- 


Andit’sworthit! Only a fraction of 


acent per shingle to cover your roof 


with a layer of asbestos rock fibre— 
Surety against wind-blown sparks from 


OHNS-MANVILL 


Flexstone Asbestos Shingles 


your chimney or from a nearby fire. 


In Flexstone Shingles you get a roof of 


unusual beauty—slate-surfaced in soft 
tones of blue-black, green or red. You 
can choose which ever color harmo- 
nizes best with the color of your house. 


The asbestos base is 
all-important! 


Flexstone Shingles are not only 
more fire-safe—they are more durable 
—The Asbestos base prevents dry- 
ing out, rot, curling, because they are 
literally rock shingles. 


Caution! 


Don’t let the similarity in appear- 
ance between Flexstone and ordinary 
slate-surfaced shingles fool you. They 
look alike on top. Insist on the 
shingle with the asbestos base. 

We shall be very glad to send you 
booklets and further information. 
Write to: 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dep: 43 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 59 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building ert 


Slat faced 

ate suriace 

Small buildings asbestos ready P| STR Lo 
roofing or shingles Sa ee 


Brand or Trade 
] 


Slate surfaced Flexstone —red, green 


Dwellings asbestos shingles or blue-black 
$3.000-$7,000 or rigid asbestos Standard (rigid)shingles 
shingles —red, brown or gray 
Standard or 
Dwellings Rigid asbestos Colorblende (rigid) — 
$7,000-$25,000 shingles red, brown, gray or 
blended 
————— ES ———S SSS 
Colorblende—five- 
Dwellings Rigid asbestos tone; brown with or 
$25,000 upwards shingles without red or gray 


accidentals 


Sand Asbestos ready Johns-Manville 
eee a ced roofin, Asbestos Ready 


> or Asbestos Built-up 
sawtooth roofs 


asbestos built-up 


roofing Roofing 


Johns-Manville Asbes- 


Asbestos built-up 
tos Built-up Roofing 


roofing 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings*® 


Skeleton frame Corrugated asbestos | 4 .bestos Protected 
buildings— roofing with steel Met 
standard conditions* feinforcement 


Skeleton frame build- 


Johns- Manville 
zs 5 Corrugated asbestos ‘ 3 
ings— excessive tem- roofing without steel Transite Corrugated 


perature or conden- Asbestos Roofing 
sation conditions* reinforcement and Siding 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Jolis-Manville Branches. 
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Saves leeth- 
Jajeouars Health! 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 
BETWEEN 


INSIDE 


Three 


Sizes 


Adult’s size 50. 


Youth’s size 35c 
Child’s size 25c 


\ 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. All rights will be fully protected, 


< PYPROXIMATELY ten years could be added to 


the life of every normal American if his teeth 
were properly cared for’—says ORAL HYCIENE. 


Proper care of the teeth means regular cleaning with 


the brush designed to clean your teeth the 
correct way. 


one 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush cleans with ease the very 
spots where acid forming debris collects—the back 


surfaces and crevices between the teeth. 


This new tooth saving brush is the logical result of 
modern dental research and professional advice. 
[Above illustration shows actual size and shape of 


the approved brush. } 


You are advised to start using Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
today. And your dealer is prepared to supply you. 


WEECO 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Wholesale Drug Distributors: 


Lymans, Limited, Montreal The Lyman Bros. & Co., Limited, Toronto 
J. A. Tepoorten, Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 


Dry Goods Distributor: Greenshields, Limited, Montreal 
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WEEK-END AT WINDSOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


A little after eleven there was a move, 
the Queen going down to her rooms, fol- 
lowed by all the princesses and ladies. The 
King and most of the men remained, the 
King and Prince of Wales shaking hands 
with us all at the door. It was a pretty 
procession as it moved down the Long 
Gallery, all the women with their long 
trains and jewels, which flashed and took 
all sorts of colors in the bright light—a 
small army of ladies in waiting, equerries, 
pages, footmen and grooms of the chamber 
in every direction. The Queen and prin- 
cesses stopped at the door of the private 
apartments and I continued my walk— 
quite a long one—always preceded by my 
faithful page, to my rooms. The sitting 
room looked charming—a bright fire and 
plenty of light. The page inquired if I 
wanted anything and said that prayers 
were at 9:45 in the chapel and breakfast at 
ten. I told him I never came down to 
breakfast and would like a cup of tea and 
some toast in my own rooms at nine. 
wish you could have seen the repast that 
came up this morning—most tempting, but 
enough for a family: Tea, eggs, bacon, fish, 
toast, rolls, buns, jam. I explained that 
about a quarter of what there was on the 
table would be quite sufficient. They 
brought me also the papers— Morning Post 
and Standard. 

If my chronicle is now slightlyincoherent, 
it is because I am always getting up and 
looking out of my window, which overlooks 
the Slope and the town. All the morning, 
carriages, automobiles, mounted grooms, 
omnibuses piled high with luggage, soldiers, 
policemen and badauds generally, including 
many nurses with baby carriages, have been 
coming and going on the Slope. It is a 
beautiful cold winter morning, patches of 
snow on the grass in the park, no mist and 
no wind. The royal standard on the top of 
the tower hangs down quite motionless. 
There is a sound of music in the air and I 
see in the distance a dark line moving up 
the hill—evidently the new guard coming 
to relieve the others. From my bedroom 
window I look down into the Quadrangle, 
also most animated. Just in the middle a 
long gray line is formed; one hears the 
sharp word of command, an occasional roll 
of the drum. The music is getting much 
nearer and the Grenadiers are marching up 
the Slope with half the population of Wind- 


| sor behind them. 


Rooms for Royal Visitors 


The changing of the guard is quite a long 
ceremony. I don’t see all the Quadrangle 
from my window, but enough to interest 
me: the newcomers, who march off two by 
two to relieve their comrades; and the 
music, which stands at ease while the vari- 
ous changes are made. Some of the little 
drummers are quite sweet, not much bigger 
than their own bearskins. They stand per- 
fectly still, their eyes fixed on the band- 
master, as, from time to time, there is a 
burst of music. The long line of the old 
guard stands absolutely motionless, waiting 
for their turn to march. It made me think 
of an account I remember in some book of 
the French and English soldiers during the 
Crimean War; how the French soldiers, 
quivering with impatience, rushed to the 
attack like devils—light, wiry figures, dash- 
ing at the enemy. The English column 
waited, absolutely motionless, then hurled 
themselves forward, a compact, irresistible 
mass. I like, too, their slow step—parade 
march—as they cross the Quadrangle, 
changing into a quickstep as they get to 
the gate. 

I was interrupted by a message from 
Colonel Frederick, asking if I would like 
to see the state apartments and library— 
saying that he would meet me in the Long 
Gallery. I put on a jacket, remembering 
how very cold the gallery was in Queen 
Victoria’s time; but I did not want it, as 
there were fires everywhere. The state 
rooms, particularly the Vandyke and Ru- 
bens rooms, are splendid. They are usually 
given to foreign sovereigns when they make 
any stay at the castle. They are all very 
high, with wonderful painted ceilings and 
the walls covered with beautiful pictures. 
The Vandyke Room interested me particu- 
larly, all his pictures of the royal family are 
so marvelously painted. He seemed to un- 
derstand so well the proud, sad Stuart face. 


| At one end is the well-known family group 


of Charles I, Queen Henrietta Maria and 


R 


the castle, with rooms opening into| 


but W. was in France for his mele 
funeral and our mourning of cours) 
vented our going. All our colleague 
were present told me it was” 


coats of arms of the Garter Knight/a 
their banners hang on the walls, It: 
have been very difficult to light in t 
days. Now there is electricity | 


of light everywhere. 
The Palace Library i 


Mr. Fortescue, the librarian, had 'o 
ised to show me his treasures. It b1 
take weeks to see them all and, of cir 
my first impression is rather vague 
library consists of several rooms in thy 
built by Queen Elizabeth and overlki 
a terrace. There are wonderful old 
and manuscripts. Some of the old bir! 
particularly the Italian ones, are qu 
quisite. There was a Koran brough't 
Khartum, many Indian manuserij;, 
book of Edward VI with annotations) 
own handwriting on the margin, 1a 
missals and livres d’heures beautifiy 
luminated, curious old editions of Eyl 
books and scores of music; a fine coll'ti 
of old prints and miniatures. 

The end room, overlooking the melo 
and river, with Eton in the distancent 
be enchanting in summer, for even di 
with the cold winter landscape, thivi 
was lovely. Near it is a small roonwi 
the same extended view over rive a 
meadows, called Queen Anne’s Close as 
was there she heard the news of the yo 
of Blenheim. On the wall is a portit 
the Duke of Marlborough in army al 
underneath the letter which he wre @ 
nouncing the victory. The writing im 
curious, all the letters exactly theiar 
height. There are also two portris 
Mary Tudor and Queen Elizabeth | t 
room. The one of Queen Mary—ondc 
not say any more the Bloody Mary! 
childish days—is just like those © ‘ 
ways sees of her—the hard, narrow 
a fanatic; sad, too; the look of a! 
pointed woman. One can quite fei 
any appeal to her clemency woulcha’ 
been unavailing. The one of Queen 
beth is curious—a girl’s simple, ing'U0 
face—not at all the impression thi 
portraits give. I think Mr. Fortes¢? € 
pressed it exactly—‘‘as she lookedyh! 
Sister Mary was alive.” & 

I think Mr. Fortescue has much 
getting his library in order. There a 
quantities of interesting things of all 
but one sees his heart is in his wor) 4 
seemed to know already all the m¢ 
portant books and papers, and he h 
his missals and manuscripts most cat 
I should hate to let in the general - 
but I suppose that can’t be helped, (Uf 
I imagine there must be always a © 
permission. Bs 

We stayed there, looking at ever)™’ 
until we were summoned for lunied 
We lunched with the household 
dining room—two round tables. EvY® 
was making plans for the afternoon. 
Alice Stanley asked me what I wou 
to do and proposed a walk in the ge 
However, as they are rather far fre © 
castle, we went in her automobil an 


(Continued on Page a 
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‘ul creation 
in umudical instruments ~ the 


STORY ELAR 
REPRO~PHRASO 


AA player piano in which you can insert 
any 88 note music roland trace the melody 


throughout. the composition exactly as 
your oun mood dictates as though you were playing 
with your hands on the keys. The melod y Aings out 
clear and sweet to a softly sub accom i 
There is no other instrument like it and yet the Riepro- 
Fhraso costs no more than any other player piano! 
Near-hy is a Story & Clark dealer who will glad 
show you the Repro-Phraso and the several styles 6 
Story & Clark pianos and player pianas and frown 
you can purchase one os terms within yourincome 


Instruments of. unest quality since 185 
the Story & k Piano (om {VC 


General Offices HS51T South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Sl new and wonderfi 


Fyou are a prospective purchaser of. piano or player puano,we will gladly send you a beautiful brochure-Fee 
Story & Clark Piano © Dept. SPS 315-517 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 


Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your 
nearest dealer, because Iam interested in buying a grand [Jan upught[].a player piano [_] 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
walked home. The gardens and hothouses 
are very fine, all most perfectly kept. It 
was charming on such a cold winter after- 
noon to see all the bright-colored orchids 
and begonias and lilies. It was nice walk- 
ing, perfectly dry and just enough nip in the 
air to make a fast walk pleasant. We met 
various members of the household—Mr. 
Fortescue taking a regular constitutional, 
Gay Edwardes and a friend going to play 
golf, and two, at least, of the Prince of 
Wales’ sons -bound for golf or football— 
fine, sturdy little specimens—cheeks glow- 
ing with health. We separated at the foot 
of the stairs, Lady Alice telling me that tea 
was at five o’clock in the red drawing-room. 

When I went down I found quite a party 
assembled. There were two tables, with 
everything one could think of in the way of 
muffins, cakes, jam, toast and the like. 
There were some newcomers—Sir Mortimer 
and Lady Durand, just from America, 
where they made many friends and left 
many regrets; also Sir Claude and Lady 
MacDonald—he is British ambassador at 
Tokio. The tea hour was pleasant enough— 
always new arrivals and everybody talking 
and easy. About six, while we were still 
sitting there, a message came from the 
Queen saying that she and the Princess of 
Wales were in the Long Gallery, where the 
Princess of Wales’ children were going to 
act charades, and they would be very pleased 
to see us. So we all adjourned there, where 
the children were having a fine romp. Some 
of the ladies—Lady Katherine Coke, Gay 
Edwardes and others—were helping, and 
the charades were most amusing. Not very 
easy to guess, as the children all talked at 
once and the babies toddled about after the 
big ones, getting in their way and tumbling 
under their feet, but never hurting them- 
selves. 

The young Wales princes are a fine fam- 
ily. There are five strong young specimens 
of boyhood; and one handsome girl, very 
like her grandmother, quite recalling the 
picture of the Duchess of Teck—Princess 
Mary of Cambridge—as a child, putting a 
piece of bread on the nose of a big dog. 
The children seem very fond of the Queen. 
All call her Granny. One sweet little sailor 
boy climbed up on her lap, knowing quite 
well that it was bedtime and his nurse wait- 
ing, but feeling sure that no one would come 
and take him out of Granny’s arms. The 
Queen asked me what my grandchildren 
called me; Bonnemaman, she supposed— 
which is what all French children say. I 
told her that was reserved for their mater- 
nal grandmother. I was Granny, like her 
majesty. 

The children’s hour was charming in that 
stately old gallery. Little white figures 
raced up and down, tumbled over the cush- 
ions, hid behind the heavy damask curtains, 
talked and laughed and sang, with child- 
hood’s happy insouciance. ‘All their 
troubles before them,” as someone said. 


A Memento of Peking 


Iam finishing this late—twelve o’clock— 
so that it may go tomorrow. Our dinner 
and evening were very pleasant. An old 
friend, Schomberg MacDonnell, took me 
in to dinner and I had a brother of Lord 
Knollys on the other side; both men easy 
and agreeable. Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian dined. There was no bridge tonight. 
Both King and Queen moved about and 
talked to everyone. There are some beau- 
tiful miniatures in glass cases in the Red 
Room. I went over to look at them with 
Lord Farquhar, who has taken much trou- 
ble about the placing and lighting of all the 
pictures and china. The Queen looked 
lovely tonight, all in black, with a diamond 
dog collar and diamond bows on her bodice, 
which, she told me, had belonged to Queen 
Victoria. She showed me some of the 
miniatures. There are some fine ones by 
Holbein—very rare, as he seldom painted 
miniatures—a charming face of the Duke 
of Monmouth and an equally charming one 
of a sister of Oliver Cromwell—quite the 
puritan type, in white cap and fichu. 

We came up about eleven. I don’t know 
what plans there are for tomorrow. There 
are a good many lights still in the Quad- 
rangle, but the place is curiously still. I 
really almost hear the measured step of the 
sentinel at the gates—such a contrast to 
the animation and movement there has 
been all day. I think dozens of carriages 
have passed under the archway. 

FRIDAY, twenty-fifth. I see my only 
chance of writing will be at night; but as 
we usually come upstairs about 11:30, I 


-much conversation; each pers 


September 29 


can always get half an hour before gy 
bed. I had a visit from Lady Alic 

about eleven o’clock this morn 
me if I would like to see the state 
armory again, as Colonel Fre 
going to show them to the D 
MacDonalds. The rendezvous w; 
at the end of the gallery. We 
through several of the rooms. On 
of one of the small rooms was a elo 


saw also the china which is 
glass cases in some of the p % 
are all kinds—some so delicate one 
have scruples about taking it off th 
and using it; but Colonel Frederick: 
it was all used in turn. One pers: 
charge of all. =: 
The armory is very well arrang 
terested the men, perhaps, rath 
than the women. There are many 
souvenirs—the bullet that killed 
with a little bit of gold fring 
epaulet still attached to it, and n 
ous old swords and shields which | 
captured in foreign parts. An 
bit of contemporary history was th 
quite black and riddled with shot 
was over the British Legation at Pel 
the time of the Boxer rising. Sir | 
MacDonald, who was British mini 
Peking and who went through all 
terrible days, was quite pleased to 
flag. He said that at one moment 
bullets were flying about rather k 
they saw the flag fall—the staff shot 
They could not stand that. He cal; 
volunteers. They sprang on the roof) 
a few minutes the broken staff was ar 
and the flag floating proudly agailo 
their heads. > 
Someone said, “‘You must havik 
under a very heavy fire,” and he an 
quite simply, “Yes, it was hot; | 
couldn’t see our flag down.” 


J 
Windsor in Victoria’s Last ¥; 


. 

On the floor was one of the mos 
mous tiger skins I ever saw. It mus 
been a most formidable beast, and w 
by the King. There were also LH 
Indian trophies—a huge gold head, 
peacock made of silver, crystal and 
stones, most elaborately worked. 
it makes the most wonderful 
when the light strikes the stones. 
both, head and peacock, used 
for state banquets. 

King Edward has brought to lighit 
ures of all kinds—tapestries put awe 
where, pictures out of their frames, 
up in a bundle; one beautiful C 
is now in Buckingham Palace in thie 
Gallery, was found in a housemaid’st 
miniatures in drawers in the librar 
no one ever opened. oI 

Queen Victoria received so little t}1 
years of her life that no one took mh 
terest in arranging all the beautif 
that are in the castle. I had been 
sor often, but had never really 
castle. We were always asked | 
sleep. We usually arrived late, ab 
saw no one but the master of the 
and the lady in waiting before 
ner was at nine. 

We assembled at a quarter t 
end of the Long Gallery, which 
dark and very cold. We were ne' 
party—-sixteen or eighteen. Just be! 
Queen came we moved up close t 
of her private apartment. She cal 
simply, shook hands with t 
dresses, bowed to the rest of t 
and went at once to the dinin 
across the hall. 

The dinner was quickly s 


his neighbor. After dinner the Q 
a circle for about three-quarters of 
in the gallery, just outside the dinin 
door. The first two or three times 
she stood and moved about a little 
talking most easily and always Wi 
beautiful smile; but the last year 
easily tired, and sat down all the ti 
armchair and small table are still 
corner of the gallery, just as she 
After the Queen had gone, we fin 


gallery and the dining room. 
(Continued on Page 61) 


ontinued from Page 58) 

1 time I was there, fourteen years 
W. and I came for our audience 
‘e Empress Frederick was staying 
ile. It was interesting to see the 


» The Empress was still in mourn- 
tia long black veil falling to the 
her dress. She wore her beautiful 
searls. She made a very pretty 
jhe Queen, who also curtsied and 
+ daughter’s cheek. The two 
» <ed in to dinner side by side, and 
“ the Empress sat next to her 


‘should have gone out. Fortu- 
s| was still there, and got me intoa 
st. The Queen had a nice little 
bugham—English make; Princess 
i had the Princess of Wales 
e}iad a big limousine. All the ladies 
niiort tweed dresses and fur coats. 
9 through the park, straight down 
m Walk. Unfortunately they have 
bed to cut down the trees on each 
fie walk. They were all dying— 
e there for centuries—and there 
ye been accidents from heavy 
ne falling. It was a lovely drive, 
sv still on the grass, and a bright 
(7. We arrived before the sports- 


oth the Queen and Princess Vic- 
their cameras and took various 
smyhs. The shooting party soon ar- 
lig Edward riding a sturdy chest- 
with him the Prince of Wales, who 
¢ sportsman—they say, the first 
1 gland—he seemed very satisfied 


iind several gentlemen; 


Je Queen's Apartments 
‘}1 lunch in a little pavilion over- 
njhe lake, ending with a roly-poly 
in-I don’t know how to spell it. 
(eussed it at table, whether it 
ds simply “ro” or “row.” It was 
30. and is an eminently English dish. 
feisaw it in France except on my 
er table. After lunch we stood for 
lie time on the balcony of the lodge. 
ght was so cold, there was no wind, 
{ing did not even put on his over- 
is a lovely place; quite a broad 
of water, all artificial, made, the 
Ime, by the soldiers of the Duke 
erland’s army after they had de- 
d 'e Pretender at Culloden. Green 
$id woods shut it in on every side, 
ar iting, today, there was that 
€/ist which makes all English land- 
Si soft. 
211 coffee and cigarettes, but didn’t 
vir long, as the shooters were anx- 
(Ot back to their work. We waited 
€ \em start. The King’s cob is so 
name up the broad steps when the 
| Wales offered him some sugar. 
ueen took me a long turn through 
tle villages near—Egham, Ascot, 
on. Such pretty country, with 
y /ople about, driving and walking; 
ul; my part of the country in France, 
ee drive miles without meeting 
On some of the ponds the chil- 
e skating and sliding. We were 
ofortable in the closed brougham, 
window open, but we were well 


iome about four, and the Queen 
I would like to see her private 
and I had a delightful hour with 
0oms are charming— Queen Vic- 
i _ apartment. There is a large 
toom, boudoir, bedroom, dressing 
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room and bathroom. There were no bath- 
rooms in old Windsor. The King had them 
put in—or rather on small additions made 
outside. The rooms are very bright, with 
lovely views over the park. The drawing- 


room is filled with beautiful furniture, pic- « 


tures, cabinets, quantities of flowers, birds 
and bibelots of all sorts. In the boudoir 
there is a large writing table and in every 
direction photographs of friends and rela- 
tions. It all looked warm and comfortable 
on such a cold day. Just opposite the bed 
is an excellent picture of Prince Eddie, 
Duke of Clarence. 

The rooms are not at all what one would 
expect from the rather severe medieval 
fortress that Windsor looks from the out- 
side. I think probably that is one of its 
charms—all the luxury and elegance of 
modern life seem to have found their place 
quite naturally in those old walls which 
have sheltered generations of English sov- 
ereigns. All have left something of them- 
selves, and there is such an atmosphere of 
the past pervading the whole place—when 
one ‘speaks of Edward III building the 
Round Tower and Henry VIII putting a 
coronet on Anne Boleyn’s head in the 
Presence Chamber—that one would hardly 
be surprised to meet knights in armor 
clanking about the passages, or princesses 
in ruff and farthingale who had stepped 
down from their heavy gold frames to look 
and wonder at the Windsor of today. 


Evening Chat 


The dinner was very pleasant tonight; 
several new guests from London; among 
others, Arthur Balfour, whom I was pleased 
to see again. We talked about old days at 
Hatfield—such an easy, hospitable house, 
always full and always interesting—people 
of all nationalities and opinions whom one 
was delighted to meet. Sir Mortimer Du- 
rand took me in to dinner and I was on the 
King’s left. I hope his majesty did not 
mind all the questions I asked him; but 
there are so many things in and out of the 
castle I wanted to know about, and I 
haven’t time to read. Years ago, when I 
was staying, for the first time, at Biebrich, 
with my brother-in-law, De Bunsen, I was 
much interested in all the old chateaux and 
ruins that are scattered about the banks of 
the Rhine. As a child, I had been brought 
up by a German governess on all the legends 
and poetry of the Rhine—the Lorelei and 
others of the kind—and I was quite excited 
at seeing all these famous ruins. I suppose 
I asked a great many questions, for on the 
second day of my stay he said to me, ‘‘ There 
is a very nice little book in the library 
which I will give you. It contains all the in- 
formation you want.’’ King Edward did 
not refer me to a Windsor guidebook. 

Sir Mortimer Durand was very interest- 
ing. We talked naturally about America a 
great deal, and he told me most curious 
things about Persia, where he was for some 
years. They say the whole world is alike 
in this twentieth century, but I fancy the 
court of Teheran is not exactly modeled on 
that of Windsor; and a subject, or even a 
high official who had ceased to please his 
Persian majesty, might still be put out of 
the way quietly, without any trifling de- 
tails of trial or justice. I told King Edward 
how much I had enjoyed my outing to Vir- 
ginia Water and the motor turn afterwards. 
He said we would do the same tomorrow if 
the day was fine. We talked a little about 
my plans. I said that as I would be in Lon- 
don on the twelfth of February, I thought 
I would try to go to the opening of Parlia- 
ment. I had seen it before in Queen Vic- 
toria’s time, but that I should like very 
much to see it again under the new régime. 

“You should certainly go,’’ was the 
King’s answer; ‘‘and I will send you a card 
for my gallery.”’ Adding, with his usual 
consideration, “In fact, I will send you 
two, as it will be much pleasanter to take 
someone with you.” 

After dinner I talked a little to the 
Princess of Wales. When their majesties 
settled down to bridge we nonplayers had 
a general conversation which was agree- 
able enough. The rooms are so large that 
the talk doesn’t worry the bridge people. 
The King always played in the farther 
drawing-room. 

I like the view from my bedroom window 
so much at night. I always go and look out 
the last thing before I go to bed. The 
Quadrangle looks enormous—lights every- 
where, some very high up in some of the 
towers and sometimes a broad streak of 
light stretching out into the courtyard. At 
all the entrances one sees dimly the tall, 
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gray-coated sentries pacing up and down. 
There is a great stillness—one hears noth- 
ing. I suppose the walls are so thick that 
no sound can penetrate from the outside. 
There is no moon, but quantities of stars, 
the forget-me-nots of the angels. 
SATURDAY, twenty-sixth. It has been 
again a splendid winter day, bright and 
cold. I had a message from the Queen 
about eleven, asking if I would motor with 
her to lunch with the shooters; rendezvous 
at the foot of her staircase a little before 
one. As I had plenty of time, I wandered 
about a little in the gallery, looking at the 
pictures. I like some of the family groups 
so much—one particularly, The First 
Council of Queen Victoria. The Queen, 
dressed in white, sitting very erect in her 


high throne chair, looks so young and girl- | 
ish, surrounded by her grave and gray- | 
haired ministers. There used to be many | 


more of those large modern pictures of al- 
most all the principal events of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, but I fancy some must 
have been taken away. Some of the minia- 


tures are most interesting, but of course | 


everything in the castle is interesting. 
We started about a quarter to one, the 


Queen taking me in her car, the Princess of | 


Wales, Princess Victoria and Lady Alice 
Stanley following in another, all the ladies 
most warmly dressed. They say it is bit- 
terly cold. We drove through quite a dif- 
ferent part of the park to Cranbourne 
Tower. It is a square, half-ruined tower, 
with one very large room, where we lunched. 
It has had its celebrity. King George III 
shut up Princess Charlotte there because 
she would not marry the Prince of Orange. 
One would not have minded such a prison 
today. The tower stands on a slight slope; 
beautiful broad alleys stretch away from it 
in all directions. We saw nothing but 
woods and meadows and little green hills, 
with a bright winter sun over all. It was 
very cold, but the room where we lunched 
was perfectly warm, and we stood some 
little time at the window, waiting for the 
shooters to appear. They soon came— 
quite a party—King Edward, as usual, 
mounted on a stout cob. They were all 
very en train; said there was plenty of 
game. We saw rows of pheasants laid out 
on the grass when we left. We were a very 
gay party—two round tables. 


Shopping in the Town 


The Queen proposed that we should make | 


a turn in the motor after luncheon and she 
would bring me home by Eton, which I had 
not yet seen. It was lovely driving through 
the park, and in fact the whole country is 
charming—all the little villages so clean; 
nice cottages with white curtains and ger- 
aniums in the windows; gardens and a 
little grass plot before each house. The 
grass looked wonderfully green even in 
midwinter. Pony carts, donkeys, children 
and dogs in every direction. I fancy the 
Queen’s little yellow motor is well known 
in the neighborhood, as there were most 
smiling faces and respectful curtsies from 
all classes. 

Eton looked most picturesque as we 
came up to it, but one must not see it for 
the first time too near. Seen from the street, 
for instance, it makes much less effect. 
The main street was very crowded. As it 
was Saturday afternoon, all the boys were 
out and there were quantities of them walk- 
ing about in groups of three or four, all— 
the tall thin ones and the short stout 
ones—dressed in the regulation Eton short 
jacket. It was an interesting sight—the 
long, straggling street filled with young- 
sters of all ages, all laughing and talking 
and enjoying themselves. 

We got home before four, so I thought I 


- would go for a stroll and do some shopping 


in the town of Windsor. The Queen gave 
me the address of a curiosity shop where 
one found sometimes some good bits of old 
silver; but I had forgotten that it was 
Saturday and all shops close in the after- 
noon, so my shopping reduced itself to 
some post cards. I had also forgotten to 
take any English money with me, and 
merely had my little gold purse with French 
louis in it. So I was obliged to give my ad- 
dress; the woman said she would send 
them. It was funny to see her face when I 
said where they must be sent. She evi- 
dently did not think the lady, very simply 
dressed in short black tweed skirt, was a 
fitting inmate for royal residences. I 
walked about a little, past the famous old 
hotel, White Hart, but it was really too 
cold to stroll. I wasn’t warm enough walk- 
ing in my astrakhan coat. 
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e Tan Scotch 


Grain 


Brogue Oxford 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


There is a wide selection 
of Hanover Shoes. Shoes 
for street wear, for sports, 
for dress—in different 

leathers, styles, lasts and 
colors. Shoes for every 
occasion and every taste. 


Hanover Shoes are uni- 
form in quality. Genuine 
leather and honest work- 
manship in every shoe. 
Dependable for wear and 
attractive in design. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. 


If there is no Hanover 
Store near you, we will fit 
you from Hanover. Write 
for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


“yi School Days 

Wek Hanover Shoes for Boys and 

i 4), Little Men—finest leathers avail- 

able —careful, thorough work- 

manship—rugged, honest shoes 
for hard wear. 
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Blucher 


Little Men’s 
Lace Shoe 


Brown Russia 
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Good Buil 
Deserve 
Good _ Hardware 


throughout. Thomas E. Murray, Inc., Engineers. 


PERMANENCE 


etree industrial organizations, 


building for permanence, must 
match costly equipment with durable 


construction. 


That explains why Corbin hardware, 
together with the ever flexible Corbin 
Master Key System, is favored for the 
great railway properties, industrial 
plants, office buildings, government 
buildings, factories, universities, 
hotels, hospitals and other large 


institutions. 


If you are building for permanence— 
and who isn’t!—you want“permanent” 
hardware—hardware that will last as 
long as the construction of which it 
is a part. Such hardware is Corbin. 


PS E CORBIN ‘sg? NEW BRITAIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


clin 


Entrance, Hell Gate Station, of the United Electric Light & Power Co., N.Y. 
Built in 1921. The last word in power plant construction. Corbin Hardware 
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The Slope was most animated, carriages 
of all kinds dashing about. A German 
prince— Hohenzollern—is coming tonight 
with his aide-de-camp, to dine and sleep, 
and the German ambassador and some of 
the ministers are also coming. You cannot 
imagine anything more lovely than the 
view as I walked up the hill—the sun just 
setting below, making all the windows of 
the castle glow with a warm red light, and 
a beautiful yellow moon rising over the 
park and the old gray towers. 

I had just time to change my dress be- 
fore tea. The page told me tea was to be 
_ at five punctually, as the German prince 
was to be received before dinner. I sup- 
posed there would be all German uniforms 
at dinner, as the King is honorary colonel 
of the prince’s regiment; but they were 
only worn for the reception. Tea was rather 
amusing. There were plenty of uniforms; 
a good-looking young guardsman in at- 
tendance on the prince, the German mili- 
tary attaché and the King’s equerries in 
the regular Windsor dress. 

I. asked Lord Farquhar if I might have 
over the two young Ruspoli princes—who 
are at Eton—tomorrow afternoon. It 
would amuse them so much to see the 
castle, and as I am going straight to Rome 
to stay with Josephine Ruspoli when I 
leave here, she would be pleased to have 
direct news of her boys. He said certainly, 
nothing easier; lunch or tea, whichever I 
wanted; that it was quite a tradition at 
Eton for boys to come over when they had 
friends or relations staying at the castle. If 
I would write the note he would have it 
sent. So I wrote a few lines to Frank, ask- 
ing him to come about four to tea. 

It is most amusing having my rooms at 
the extreme end of the gallery, as I have 
to walk through it every time I go back- 
wards and forwards and I see everything 
that goes on. I crossed the prince just now 
on his way back from the King. He was 
rather elegant-looking in his light-blue uni- 
form—not at all the heavy German type. 
Someone told me rather an amusing detail. 
When they were all getting ready in the 
gallery to receive the prince they discoy- 
ered a large wooden train, belonging to one 
of the Prince of Wales’ children, standing 
directly across the gallery. They just had 
time to shove it behind a curtain. 

The dinner and evening were brilliant. 
The table a blaze of gold and silver plate 
and all the women beautifully dressed, 
with fine jewels. We were a very large 
party, so many new arrivals—Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg, she— 
daughter of Princess Alice—quite charm- 
ing; Metternich, German ambassador; the 
Bishop of Ripon; Lord Roberts; Haldane, 
Secretary of War; John Morley; Lord 
Redesdale, whom I had known as Barty 
Mitford; and various others whom I can’t 
remember. 


The Spanish Wedding 


King Edward always takes in the Prin- 
cess of Wales, going out first. The Queen 
almost always goes with the Prince of 
Wales. Tonight she had the German 
prince. The Bishop of Ripon took me and 
I had the Prince of Wales on my other side, 
so I was very well placed. It was the first 
time I had had any long talk with the prince 
and I found him very sympathetic and 
easy—ready to talk on every possible sub- 
ject and expressing himself with great 
frankness. He is very English, but I sup- 
pose that could hardly be considered a fault 
in an English prince. He was very inter- 
esting, telling us about the Spanish wed- 
ding and the bomb. He said the wedding 
lunch, which should have been at 12:30, 
was only at four in the afternoon, and was a 
ghastly entertainment; everyone still so. 
nervous and shaken with the terrible event 
of the morning, and he himself really quite 
embarrassed when he had to make his 
speech and propose the health of the young 
couple. The usual congratulations and 
wishes for the happiness of the young 
queen in her new country seemed a mock- 
ery after such a tragedy. His principal 
feeling was that it was a miracle that they 
were alive. He said only a few words of 
gratitude for a great danger averted and 
hoped they had many days of happiness 
before them. 

He said the Queen’s wedding dress was 
terribly stained with blood, and it was said 
it must be cleaned before going to the con- 
vent where all the wedding dresses of the 
Queens of Spain are kept—I suppose to 


dress madonnas on great féte days—but 
the King wanted it sent as it was, with all 


sa 
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its ghastly stains, so that pec 1 
never forget what a terrible crime 
that day, and how near death th 
sovereigns had been. 
The Bishop of Ripon, who was al 
interested in all the prince wag 
asked me a great deal about the ; 
question—church and state—jn 
I told him I thought it was a mi 
touch the Concordat. It had wor) 
well for many years, and I could 
what anyone gained by stirring 
bitter feeling. After all, France 
Catholic country and couldn’t get. 
out her priests and her chunie! 
country about me I don’t see any | 
The curés still live in their presbyt 
inventories have been made and go. 
ple have taken away from the ¢) 
what they had given—vestment. 
ornaments, and the like—but ¢]|, 
ices are just the same; also the « 
marriages and burials. I asked 
clever, refined old man, the cun) 
Ferté-Milon—our little town—whe« 
position was at all changed. He jy 
everybody bowed to him; he nevi}, 
any disagreeable remarks as he pass g 
and quite as many people came th 
as ever before—only he felt he |i 
authority, was not so much consig 
before. I think it will all settle doy 
The bishop asked me if it had 1; 
a very trying thing for the office| 
the troops were ordered out to Ii 
civil authorities break open theh 
doors. That, of course, was a very ff 
question. I told him what one of On 
ews—a Catholic—told me. If his ¢; 
had been ordered on such duty 
have gone and done what he was 
A soldier must obey orders. But 
have resigned the next day, 
“But your carriére?”’ 
“Brisée, ma tante, mais on a 
science.”’ 


r 


i 
Sunday Morning Servic 


I enjoyed my evening very mi. 
found the German prince very re 
easy, speaking wonderful Frencl| 
stood a long time, ‘as the King aniQu 
moved about talking to all their gst 
told the Queen the result of mys DI 
expedition—all the shops shut. {2 
that would be for another time. hg 
nice talk with Lord Redesdale aft| t 
majesties settled to bridge. He tolme 
about their expedition to Japan, wer 
went with Prince Arthur of Conlu 
said it had changed so much since s| 
days there as a young secretary of eba 
I always remember his descriptio of 
execution he was obliged to witness1et 
a high official opening his stomach. ill 
corps diplomatique were assembled dl 
of them could not stand it. Th Tita 
think, fainted; and he said he had sb 
gle to sit there calm and stern, ut 
managed it. Nd 

SuNDAY, twenty-seventh. This Ib 
our first dark day. It has been mistina 
morning. We all assembled in theall 
at 11:30 for church, everyone with be 


The chapel is just opposite the 
room where we meet every evening t} 
a pretty sight—all the royal familsnt 
large pews'upstairs; the King, Qui! 
Princess Victoria in one, the Prii? 2 
Princess of Wales and all their chirél 
another. We were downstairs. It 1s 
to see all the head servants file i) 7 
housekeepers looked so respectable th 
black dresses and white caps. The 
was not very long, the singing very 20 
the choir boys from St. George’s— in 
interesting short sermon from the |sit 
We went straight in to lunch after a 
were very numerous—three roundabl 
We loitered a little in the drawirTo& 
afterwards, and Colonel Fredericlass 
me if I would like to go to the \em 
service at St. George’s Chapel 
o’clock. I accepted gladly and he g 
the rendezvous at a quarter to fiv« 
gallery. I must say that Lord Fa 
and Colonel Frederick do all theyal 
contribute to the comfort and pleat 
the guests of the castle. . 4 
I had some little difficulty in gett) P# 
to my apartment. I hadn’t got | i: 
down the gallery when I saw all tl) i 
family just coming out of their privi if 
ing room—the oak room where we © 


dine with Queen Victoria—a 4 


talking at the door. I didn’t like to 
their circle and waited at a little aia™ 
looking at the miniatures a a a 
(Continued on Page 64) 
a 


children 


als ety 


member, back in your school days, how 
itily you sang that old song of the domes- 
t calendar? Remember how energetic- 
yyou pantomimed the tasks of each day ? 


‘And while you at school were singing 
d gesturing, your mother at home was 
amally living that song—washing on 
mday, ironing on Tuesday, and so 
ough the week to baking on Saturday 
-loing a definite task every day. 


y 


[In fact there was no escape from it. 
Ctside help, such as the bakery and laun- 
d7 furnish today, was not then available. 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 

| wash our clothes, wash our clothes 

| This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early Monday morning 

: 


still sing 


_ —but mothers no longer live it 


Some schedule was necessary in order to 
get all the work done. 


But as modern institutions and inven- 
tions appeared, women were gradually 
freed from the “‘task-a-day”’ custom. The 
bakery banished “baking day.”’ Improved 
cleaning methods hastened the death of a 
set “cleaning day.” Then the laundry did 
away with the ““Monday-washday” habit. 


Today there are five washdays instead 
of one. Today hundreds of thousands of 
women use Thursday or Friday as wash- 
day. Other hundreds of thousands use 


This is the way we iron ourc 
iron our clothes iron o 
This is the way we iron our clothes 
o ear y Tuesday morning. 7 
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lothes, 
ur clothes, 


Tuesday or Wednesday, while some still 
cling to the ancient practice of having the 
washing done on Monday. 


The result is not only anew convenience, 
but better and prompter work, a greater 
variety of services, and even lower prices. 
Women have been well repaid for sending 
their bundles on different days. 


Below are described six improved serv- 
ices that laundries offer. Among them 
are helps for every family’s needs, for 
every family’s purse. Some laundries give 
all of them; all laundries some of them, or 
equivalent services under other names. 


Today—choose your service. Then 
phone one of the modern laundries in your 
town to send for your bundle. 


Prim-Prest 


A finer laundry service. Everything washed in 

the purest of rain-soft water and mild suds; 

everything beautifully ironed, ready to use or 

Ley aan dainty service, complete in every 
etail. 


Ho-mestic 


A most acceptable medium-priced ironed serv- 
ice. Flat work is tastefully ironed and folded. 
All wearing apparel is ironed, but because of 
the moderate cost of this service no starch is 
used. Many laundries, however, starch wearing 
apparel at a slight additional cost. 


Rough Dry 


Everything washed. Articles like knit under- 
wear, hosiery, bath towels, are fluffed dry, 
ready for use. Flat work is neatly ironed. Those 
pieces needing it are starched. Only the ironing 
of the lighter pieces is left to be done at home. 


Float-Ironed 


Alow-priced ironed service. Everything washed. 
Flat work ironed. Wearing apparel ironed un- 
starched and 70 per cent finished. Articles like 
shirts, waists and house dresses will require 
some re-ironing at home. 


Thrif-T- service 


Everything carefully washed and thoroughly 
rinsed in eight to ten changes of water. The 
excess water is removed. All flat work is 
ironed. Other work is returned damp, ready 
for starching. 


Wet Wash 


Everything washed in mild suds, and rinsed 
in eight to ten changes of water. The excess 
water is removed and the bundle returned 
damp, sweet and clean, ready to iron or hang 
up to dry. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
something to see. However, the Queen saw 
me and made me a sign to come and join 
them. 

She put her hands on the shoulders of a 
lady who was standing with her back to us 
and turned her round, saying, “‘This is 
Louise’’— Duchess of Fife—‘‘I am sure you 
would not have recognized her.” 

She looked delicate certainly, but not 
nearly so tired as I expected to see her 
after such a severe illness. She was always 
slight, not at all robust looking as a girl. 
She has grown very like the Queen—the 
same small head and pretty smile. I was 
very pleased to see her again. 

Fife, too, came up and we had quite a 
talk. He recalled old days when W. used 
to play tennis at Sheen, in his private 
court. I went with him often, for the 
drive, and have lounged away many a 
summer afternoon there, sitting under the 
trees, half reading, half dreaming, until 
W. finished his game. 

The Princess of Wales asked me if I 
would like to join them in the library; they 
had given rendezvous to Mr. Fortescue at 
three o’clock. She would like to show me 
some of her mother’s things which had been 
brought there. I had just time to go up- 
stairs and talk to the page about my boys, 
who were to arrive at 4:30 from Eton. He 
assured me that all the orders had been 
given and a man posted downstairs at the 
door to bring them up to my rooms, as the 
young gentlemen would never find their 
way alone. He also asked if they were to 
have tea with me or downstairs, as he must 
order plenty of cakes if they were to have 
tea with me. 

“Young gentlemen mostly like sweeties.” 

We had a delightful afternoon in the 
library, looking at all the treasures. Some 
of the books look so old one is afraid to 
touch them, and it is certainly wise to keep 
them under glass. We went downstairs, 
where I had not been before, to look at the 
prints. Some of the old English ones were 
most curious. I had to leave at 4:30 to look 
after my boys. They were just coming up- 
stairs as I arrived. We had a little talk; I 
showed them my rooms and the pictures in 
the sitting room, and then I had to go down 
to the gallery to meet Colonel Frederick. 
I asked them if they would like to go to St. 
George’s Chapel, but they were not at all 
enthusiastic at that idea, so Colonel Fred- 
erick arranged with one of the men that 
they should be taken over the state apart- 
ments and the armory while we were at 
church, and I gave them rendezvous in the 
anteroom downstairs at six o’clock. 


Happy Young Visitors 


Colonel Frederick and I walked through 
a great many rooms and across the Quad- 
rangle to the chapel. The inner chapel was 
almost dark, lighted only by tapers, which 
made a sort of darkness—visible. We could 
just see the splendid carving of stalls and 
pulpit. There were very few people—the 
singing quite beautiful, the boys’ young 
voices rising up in the dark spaces over- 
head. It was very impressive and deyo- 
tional. It rained quite hard when we came 
home and I thought I must go upstairs and 
change my dress before getting my boys, 
but the servant said to me, “The young 
gentlemen are already at tea, madame,” so 
I went straight to the drawing-room and 
found my two sitting quite happily at the 
tea table, between Lady Alice Stanley and 
Gay Edwardes, eating unlimited cakes and 
jam and not at allshy. They were quite de- 
lighted with their afternoon; had seen the 
state apartments, the armory and the big 
tiger skin. The little one said he would 
shoot a much bigger one when he was a 
man. We got them off about 6:30 and then 
I lingered a few minutes in the gallery with 
the Princess of Wales, who was there with 
her children. The charades were finished, 
but we had a fine game of stage coach—so 
funny when one of the boys was telling the 
story. 

Lady Alice Stanley told me the court was 
to go out of mourning tonight, as it was the 
German Emperor’s birthday. I crossed 
Prince Charles as I was going down to my 
rooms. He was walking about the gallery, 
looking at everything. He told me it was 
the first time he had been at Windsor and 
he found it a magnificent royal residence— 
first, the outside so imposing and grand, 
and then the quantities of beautiful things 
inside. The lighting seemed to strike him 
very much, and it is wonderfully well done. 
Not only the big pictures and cabinets but 
the smaller bronzes and miniatures stand 
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out so well. It is a splendid cadre for all the 
dresses, jewels and uniforms. 

When I came down to dinner some of the 
princes were already assembled in the gal- 
lery, waiting to come in with the court: 
Prince and Princess Christian, Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg, Prince 
Charles and one or two young ones. All the 
men in black evening dress, with the German 
ribbon. I like the entrée of the court so 
much. It is very stately and royal, and 
King Edward and the Queen have a charm- 
ing, gracious manner. Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg took me in to dinner and I had 
Haldane, the Minister of War, on the other 
side. The table was quite beautiful. A 
splendid gold service, salt cellars as big as 
soup tureens, blue S:vres and quantities of 
flowers. Prince Louis talked a great deal 
about America, from where he has just 
come; said he had never seen so many 
pretty women or so many diamonds as in 
the New York opera house. Haldane was 
charming—talked about anything and 
everything, from Schopenhauer and Ger- 
man philosophy and poetry to the last 
French novel. The talk was very animated 
all round the table. 

At dessert the King rose and in a very 
few words proposed the Emperor’s health, 
wishing him many more years of health 
and prosperity. Everyone stood and drank 
his German majesty’s health in champagne, 
and the music played God Save the King. 


The Chef and His Realm 


The evening was pleasant. No bridge, 
but it was not at all stiff. Everyone moved 
about. I had quite a talk with Princess 
Christian, who invited me to lunch with 
her tomorrow—the King and Queen were 
coming. I was amused with Prince Charles. 
He was very politeand very easy, but he was 
quite taken up with the rooms and the quan- 
tities of pictures and miniatures that are 
scattered about—much more than with the 
guests, though they were most interesting; 
all the leading men of the day, some minis- 
terial, some in the opposition. There are 
many family portraits in the drawing- 
rooms, some charming royal children. The 
children’s pictures all over Windsor are 
lovely—almest always with an animal, dog 
or pony. There is a sweet little girl in one 
of the rooms—in the Queen’s apartment, I 
think—sitting on the ground with her arms 
around a dog’s neck. 

We broke up early—about 11:30—the 
ladies, as usual, all going first together, say- 
ing good night to the King at the door. 
Eugenie could hardly undress me when I 
came up, she had so much to say about her 
afternoon. She and Joseph had been all 
over the kitchens with the chef. He knows 
our chef and was very civil to my servants. 
She says the chef is quite a bourgeois, has 
sixty people under him and a very pretty 
apartment with a private office, where he 
has a large writing table, “‘tout a fait le bu- 
reau d’un homme d'affaires,” with telegraph 
and telephone, so that he can order what- 
ever he wants as quickly as possible. He 
never touches a dish himself; has two ex- 
cellent premiers; merely superintends and 
orders everything, and is always present 
when the meals are served so as to see for 
himself that everything is properly done. 
I must say the result is wonderful. The 
meals are excellent, served very hot and 
very quickly. We were forty people every 
night for dinner, to say nothing of the 
numerous other repasts—breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and teas—that were always going on. 
Eugénie says the chef has quantities of 
medals and presents from the various roy- 
alties who have stayed at Windsor—scarf- 
pins, studs, sleeve buttons, most of them 
with precious stones—des bijoux superbes. 
He also took them to see the dinner table, 
which they described—Joseph was waiting, 
too, to tell me all they had seen and to know 
at what time we were to leave tomorrow— 
as something fairylike. Had madame no- 
ticed the bouts de table and the way the 
wreaths were put around the candelabra and 
the beautiful tablecloth, like satin? They 
were quite awe-struck by all they had seen. 
I should like, myself, to have seen the 
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kitchens and the stables, but I had not 
time. We were out so much and there was 
so much to see in the castle. 

Monpay, twenty-eighth. This is my last 
day at Windsor. I was to have gone this 
morning, but the King asked me tostay over 
till tomorrow and go up with the court in 
their special train. The Harcourts, whom 
he knew I should like to meet, come tonight; 
also John Burns, the Labor candidate. I 
went with Colonel Frederick this morning 
to the mausoleum where Queen Victoria is 
buried by the side of the Prince Consort. 
We drove over and I walked home by Frog- 
more, the Prince of Wales’ place. The 
tomb stands very high; the two figures in 
white marble rest on a sarcophagus of dark 
gray and black marble, Prince Albert in 
uniform. The walls and ceiling are very 
richly decorated—a mass of color. In the 
same building is a monument to Princess 
Alice of Hesse, a pretty group of mother 
and child. Near the entrance on one side is 
a fine statue, placed there by Queen Alex- 
andra in memory of Queen Victoria. The 
Queen always speaks of Queen Victoria 
with the greatest love and respect—says 
she was such a good mother and good 
friend to her from the first moment she ar- 
rived in England. 

It was a pretty walk home across the 
park. We didn’t go into Frogmore, but 
through the windows I saw a fine hall. The 
house seemed comfortable; has always 
been a royal residence. The castle looked 
very fine as we came up to it on that side. 
It is an enormous pile, with so many towers 
and gateways and terraces and courtyards 
that it is very difficult to get an idea of the 
whole building. I waited for the royal party, 
as usual, at the foot of their private staircase. 
I motored over to Cumberland Lodge with 
the Queen. I am getting very fond of the lit- 
tle yellow motor that flies along the roads 
so quickly and smoothly. The Princess of 
Wales and Princess Victoria followed in 
their motor. 

Cumberland Lodge is a charming, old- 
fashioned, low house, covered with ivy. 
Princess Christian was waiting for us with 
her daughter and lady in waiting and very 
soon the sportsmen arrived. The dining 
room was rather dark; a long room with 
windows at one end only; but the place 
has a certain cachet of its own—looks un- 
like anything else. The drawing-room is a 
pretty room, long and narrow, with big 
windows that look out on the park and 
avenues. All the Windsor places have such 
beautiful green surroundings, as if they had 
been put down anywhere in the forest, and 
then a space cleared. 


Old Friends 


We did not make a very long turn this 
afternoon. I think the Queen was a little 
tired and wanted to rest for the evening. I 
was delighted to have a quiet hour in my 
beautiful little sitting room before tea. It 
looked so comfortable and warm when I 
came in—it is still very cold—bright lights 
and a good fire and quite a pile of letters 
and papers on the table. The page asked 
me if I was tired and would like to have tea 
upstairs, but I preferred going down. I 
like the tea hour; it is so easy, and every- 
body tells what they have been doing all 
day. I was pleased to find the Harcourts 
there. I knew they were coming to dine 
and sleep, and I was very much pleased 
when the King asked me to stay over and 
see them. 

I am writing by fits and starts. It is not 
easy to find the time. I went to the Har- 
courts’ rooms and sat some time with them 
before dinner. I was delighted to see Lou- 
lou again. I had not seen him for years— 
not since he was quite a young man. I must 
say I found the young couple most attrac- 
tive, so simple and intelligent and inter- 
ested in everything, and so perfectly happy 
and contented with their lives. He is a very 
busy man and May is very keen about 
politics. 

Our last evening was very pleasant. I sat 
next to King Edward at dinner, and was 
very sorry it was my last evening in that 
beautiful dining room. It is impossible to 


‘face. He looked at his ease an, 
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imagine a more perfect host th 
Edward. It is not only that he a} 
something kind and gracious to s 
his guests, but he makes it so. 
everyone to talk to him. One of 
interesting guests tonight was Joh 
He has an intelligent, powerf 
fine, deep-set eyes. He sat o} 
at dinner and I had quite ti 


a good deal to his neighbors. J 
a great radical not so many 
made violent speeches againg 
family. One would not think 
was perfectly well dressed an 
at all overpowered by the pC 
at Windsor, though he hae 
there before. I fancied he g} 
at the first strains of the b 
was a rumor that he w 
breeches and silk stocki ut 
them on, just like all the other my 
a little talk with him after 

wanted to speak to the Prince of 
some business matter, so it 
short for me to have any im 
I noticed him at intervals 
ning and I think he was ye 
at Windsor. He must have 
with his reception, as everyoi 
ing to him. I should think 
very masterful and would 
dissuaded from carrying out. 
idea he had at heart. ; 


Last Hours at _— 
I found plenty of people to 
among others, Sir Walter Parratt 
of St. George’s Chapel. We talk) 
of course, and I told him how beg} 
Bach prelude sounded on Sund 
quiet dark chapel. The K 
played bridge. May Hare 
the King’s table and Loulou 
Queen. That seemed a less 
what I should call conversatior 
talked a little while with th 
Wales, who never plays bridg 
about old times at White Lo 
delightful Sunday afternoon te 
big tree in the garden. Sh 
come to lunch with her in 
would show me her rooms at ! 
House and all the changes they I! 
TUESDAY, twenty-ninth. This | 
letter from Windsor. It is a brigt 
day. The place looks beautifull 
morning, carriages and omni ] 
of luggage, have been rumbling tl 
gateway and dashing dow 
court leaves today at twelve 
stay at Windsor for the wi 
finished. Squads of Grenadi 
ing up and down the Qua 
music is not playing for th 
the little drummers are s tal 
less beside their big drums 
one hears the word of com 
has looked after me until 1 
He has ordered an omnibu 
dington and sent a regist 
America—didn’t think Joseph cid 
age it, remarking casuals “Pret 
ants aren’t much good, leastwa} 0 
France.” I have just been summ 
must leave this and finish my |} 
London. ke 
CHARING Cross Horen. The 
from Windsor was a pretty sight W 
went down I found all the ladies ie 
the gallery. The courtyard was 08 
mated; six or eight carriages “1 
horses and pcstilions waiting, 20! 
grooms moving about. I got int the 
carriage—open—with Lady AlicS 
It isabout two minutes’ drive tot) st 
All Windsor was out—soldiers, } 
badauds halfway down the Slop, 
officials and various officers walt, 
platform; the red carpet down. 
minutes their majesties arrived 
carriage—postilions and outride 
were received by all the functiol 
household and the train started i 
traveled with the household in theo™ 
ment next to the King and Que} — 


told me at a certain moment to 1K? 


i 


reaches London, his standard ™* 
where in England, as the King 1s 

I hurried out of the carriage at” 
ton to take leave of their m 
say how much I had enjoy d 
of my stay at Windsor. T: 
was not good-by but au re 
certainly see me before I lei 
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VAN 


MEAD 


A New, Somewhat Higher 
FALL VAN HEUSEN 


HOUSANDS of VAN HEUSEN wearers who have 
favored the VAN JACK with its narrow front 
and its light touch of formality, will welcome 
VAN MEAD, which has the same lines as VAN JACK 
but is built slightly higher for Autumn wear. 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


VAN JACK 
A lower Van Mead 


VAN NORD 


VAN KISSEL 


High, but not extreme 
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VAN FAME 

A lower Van Kissel 
VAN ESTY 


A lower Van Fame 


VAN GARD 


A conservative style 
VAN DORT 
A lower Van Garde 


VAN INCE 
® Lower than Van Dort 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
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| SK YOUR haberdasher to spreada VAN HEUSEN 
on the counter. You will note how beautifully 
simple it is. No bands or seams. 
| a The VAN HEUSEN, woven in a single curved piece 
in the loom, needs no bands to make it fit, and 
therefore has no seams. That is why the VAN HEUSEN 
is so smooth around the neck. There is but one 
thickness of material, without any lining to wrinkle, 
blister or buckle. 


In ordinary collars the fold is produced by pressing 
with a heated iron; but in the VAN HEUSEN the fold 
is woven into it, which makes a natural division in the 
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one-piece fabric. The collar “folds itself,” as it were. 


The VAN HEUSEN Collar is correct for all occasions 
—formal and informal—and yet has a graceful nat- 
uralness because it is laundered entirely without 
starch. Its trim and stylish appearance is woven into 
it. Not starched or ironed into it. 

Your haberdasher will explain that the VAN HEUSEN, 
made of a special, multi-ply fabric, needs no starch 
to give it crispness and, being bandless and seamless, 
will never wilt or buckle. 

Then you will know why the VAN HEUSEN, at 50c, 
is the world’s most comfortable and smartest collar. 


No one ever expected a polish to 
protect shoes until Dyanshine 
began to do it. 


Shoes shined consistently with 
Dyanshine never fade. The 
leather never discolors. 


Scuffs are quickly concealed. 
Leather is oiled with preservative. 
Shoes are always bright with a 
smooth lustrous shine. 


Nothing for you to do except 
shine them once a week. Barton’s 
Dyanshine does the rest. 


Barton’s Dyanshine restorés color. 
Conceals scuffs like magic. Pre- 
serves leather. Shines your shoes, 


Barton’s Dyanshine is available in Black and 
the popular shades of Tan and Brown. Also 
White Canvas and White Kid. 


BARTON'S 


Dyanshine invites you to try this 
remarkable polish at our expense. 


At your request we will gladly send 
one of our unique ‘‘Dry Dauber 
Demonétrators”’. 


In your own home you can see how 
successfully Dyanshine restores color, 
conceals scuffs and shines shoes, Just 
use the coupon. 


an' 
¢ free # 4 ANSHU h 
ward ™ 
conom: 
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MY BOOK AND HEART 


character. You are constantly under the 
strain of holding fast to your poor old in- 
dignant integrity against the odds of youth. 
I suppose this is why college communities 
are the oldest; most patient and the most 
righteously cynical people in the world. 
The very girls of it get to be widows before 
they are twenty without ever having been 
married, because they have had so many 
lovers who passed on without being de- 
ceased. 

In Oxford we lived in a state of outraged 
piety on account of what the students had 
done tous or the town, or to Few’s monument 
on the campus the night before. We were 
the butt of every joke they could perpe- 
trate. Wehad tobe temperate in everything 
except our tempers and our tongues, be- 
cause young men who drank were expelled 
from the college. The W. C. T. U. was 
a fiercely strong organization. I remem- 


| | ber a certain meeting we had in which 


some of the students were invited to take 
part. A pale sweet girl recited a poem, the 
refrain of which was, “Lips that touch wine 
shall never touch mine.” 

When she sat down a tall, red-headed 
young student was called upon to speak. 
It was expected that he would make a 
manly response to the sentiment just ex- 
pressed by the young lady. He stood up, 
folded his hands low down in front of him 
with an agonized twisting of his fingers, 
bowed his head, shook it sadly, heaved his 
breast as if strong emotions gripped him, 
and remained silent so long that some of us 
were moved to tears. We thought he might 
be a secret drunkard brought to repent- 
ance. Finally he seemed to get command 
of himself. He lifted his head, swept the 
feminine part of the audience with a look 
of proud virtue often tried, and exclaimed 
in a firm voice: 

“T can say with the poet, ‘Lips that 
touch wine shall never touch mine,’”’ and 
sat down. 

We endured much of a similar nature 
from these youngsters, who were in that 
mischievous period of masculine adoles- 


| cence. We were obliged to love them and 


bear with them for Jesus’ sake, and fre- 
quently said so; but we often hated them 
cordially from our own human sense of out- 
raged justice. The result was warped char- 
acters that made us queer, 

I could write an album of pictures of us 
in those days. The old bachelor, and his 
two spinster sisters who lived in a tall white 
house. He was a lawyer by profession and 
a poet by intention; also an author. He 
wrote a novel of the Civil War which was a 
feat in American literature that has never 
been surpassed. He mounted all his char- 
acters in the first chapter on horseback and 
kept them riding hard to the end of the 
story, which covered five years. It seems 
that he himself had belonged to a cavalry 
regiment and knew by experience how long 
aman could keepin the saddle. His sisters 
had never changed the style of their dress 
since the Civil War. The eldest wore an iron- 
gray curl down her back, with the remain- 
der of her hair tucked up, The other wore 
all her curls down, at the age of sixty. 

This old gentleman called on us every 
Sunday afternoon for ten years. He was 
devoted to little Faith. On Christmas Eve 
he would appear at the Santa Claus hour, 
bringing a small sawdust doll with a china 
head that had been dressed ante-bellum 
style from some scrap of his sisters’ pre- 
war frocks. He had a good, kind, homely 
face; but I shall never forget the villainous 
look he used to have, bending over Faith’s 
bulging stocking hung beside the fireplace. 
He would be hunched up, knees bent, on 
tiptoes, casting a wary eye at her asleep in 
the crib as he stuffed that doll in the top of 
the stocking, gave it a welcoming tilt for- 
ward with outstretched arms and spread 
the voluminous skirts till they stood out 
like a tiny yellow balloon figured with roses. 
Then he craved the favor of being present 
the next morning when the child should 
awaken and find ne stocking. So we had 
to be ready to let him in at daybreak, in 
time to see Faith whisk out of bed in her 
nighty and fly to her treasures. What a 
scene! Shrieks of joy, Faith dancing with 
the doll in one hand and holding fast to the 
old colonel’s hand with the other. He is 
gone long since; and the sisters, both laid 
away in their fine 1858 party frocks. What 
quaint figures they must make in heaven 
if there are wings to correspond to our 
earthly fashions! If there are any small 
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angels there the old colonel will be in his 
glory no matter how dim a crown he wears. 

The Oxford shoemaker literally made 
shoes and was a philosopher with a spark of 
wit. I remember what he said about Father 
Branham’s shoes. Father Branham was a 
very old Methodist preacher, retired many 
years ago, a kind saint who would come and 
have prayers with you as if he were still 
your pastor. Maybe he had walked too 
much on his Lord’s business; anyhow, his 
feet were bad. The shoemaker said the 
soles of his shoes inside resembled a map 
of the Rocky Mountains, so many places 
must be hollowed out to fit his calluses. 

In the very heart of the town lived an 
old man who took to his bed for twenty years 
because the world did not appreciate him. 
He said he was ‘‘a bright star revolving in 
the dust,’”’ pulled the covers over his head 
and let it go at that. 

In a fine old white house the son of a 
famous scientist lived with his numerous 
family and his boarders. I do not remem- 
ber that this man ever did anything or said 
anything or made the least impression on 
the community until one day he wrote a 
poem—a good one, you understand, with 
notes in it as sweet and high as a lark’s song. 
Then he fared forth and put the rest of us 
in our place, which was in the rear. Never 
from that day did he notice any man. He 
was exalted. 

I always thought it was strange that he 
wrote no more poetry, because the thing he 
had done was his own and attracted favor- 
able comment when it was published in one 
of the best magazines. , 

Somewhere in one of the circuit-rider 
stories there is a sort of interpretation of 
Doctor Ed. He lived in:Oxford now and 
then, white and shriven by his one sin of 
intemperance. He wasia brilliant and suc- 
cessful physician at times. His great gift, 
however, was his instinct of peace and good 
will to men. He made no distinction be- 
tween the good and the bad. I suppose he 
forgave more saints on account of their 
harsh eriticisms of him than the Lord him- 
self could countenance. When one of us 
would be dying Doctor Ed was always called 
in, not to consult about our case; but his 
office would be to tell us, prepare us for the 
cold chill of death, because he could pass 
us on to our Lord with no jarring of our 
mortal nerves. He#seemed to stand like 
heavenly medicize between us and the 
last wild terrors of life when we were too 
weak and hurried to bear them. He was ill 
a long time before his own release came, 
and bore his suffering with a strange pa- 
tience, as if this pain might be his atone- 
ment. He wished for eternal life, but I 
doubt if he expected it to be pleasant. His 
entrance into heaven must have been a 
great surprise to him. Sometimes now 
when I think of him I cannot help hoping 
the waters of the River of Life may be 
mildly stimulating. 

We had our middle-aged meddlers and 
a few cloven-hoofed saints. I remember 
one. He was always calling down the vials 
of wrath upon somebody. I do not know 
if you have observed this fact: Very few 
men, even the worst, ever speak critically 
of God; but a good many of us call upon 
Him to curse somebody else. This old man 
belonged to that class. He prayed ear- 
nestly for the punishment of the wicked. 
The queer thing was that he died happy in 
the assurance of his own salvation. If he 
ever meets Doctor Ed in paradise there will 
be something doing, or I am no judge of 
spiritual bodies that have been delivered 
from the flesh that led them into tempta- 
tion. 

I am skipping many pictures in this Ox- 
ford album, but there are two old faces 
that must shine here. They had been mar- 
ried a long time. You had the feeling that 
even death could not part them. They 
lived near the campus, and were different 
from the rest of us, because they never 
talked about anybody. For all they knew, 
the earth represented the fullness ‘of the 
Lord, and the world of men was a good one. 
He had a fine, keen eye in his old withered 
face and always went about one-sided, with 
his elbow crooked from having walked so 
much with his little old wife clinging to his 
arm. She had a heavy iron-gray mustache, 
I remember, and the kindest expression. 
These two people never went about doing 
good, but goodness emanated from them 
as light flows from two elderly stars on a 
dark night. 
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I must not forget Mr. George, y 
been blind from his youth and who | 
best farmer in that section. I gyp 
was the only living man who kney 
step of the streets, roads and field 
Oxford by heart. He went eye 


cheerful and asked no favors, 
might have commanded the 
everybody in town. 


the trustees of the college duriy 
mencement exercises. Never shall 
the night a gangling, red-h 
more strode upon the rostru 
The Convict’s Dream. 
melancholy, his gestures woe 


was moved. He uncurled, pr 
listened, caught sight of the 
here was a man in pain and 


keened his nose and let out a piercy 
drawn howl. Never did a dream 
ruder awakening. He leaped viole}; 
the air, shot one glance behind 
fled. That was the most realistic 
ance I ever witnessed on the st 
Oxford had a spiritual man 
meetings. The whole town st 
religious fervor. Even the bs 
affected. Still, we produced an 
amount of human heinousness. Ia 
idea of the impression I produce 
community. Now and then. 
has not seen me since those old } 
pears and begins to tell me sometlig 
or said that does not sound likee 
is rarely so complimentary as the {c 
I can think of myself. But let this 
confess to being a trifle remiss in atin 
upon the prayer meetings. I wa 
a free moral agent and desired 
this liberty. 4 
What I remember most vividly iw 
pacing back and forth in his libray 
hind the house in the cow pas 
orizing his Greek text for the next 
would never use a book in the ¢ 
Ten years after he had. resigned is 


page of Homer’s Iliad. G 
anesthetic for no more than the ¢ 
of a tooth and he was immediately 


I do not know how this was, I 
have those sermons; but when I nd 
they are strangely ponderous, 1 | 
like the winged and sublime disci 
made them by delivery. He alw’s: 
orized these too. He could oil 
memory in an hour a sermon tl 
require thirty minutes to deliver. 
an amazing performance. He wot 

pages down somewhere and pee 
so to speak, step sedately back ‘4: 
head thrown back, face lifted i 
time like this he preferred to 
Maker squarely in the heaven D 
word escaped his lips, not a gest 
ently it would be done. Then he 


his religion to concentrate as forn 
much the burden of souls. His # 
took another turn, that of imbw> 
new American youths with 27 
knowledge of Greek. There 1s mi. 
in the South today who k 
The years passed. Faith 
more into the likeness and ! 
(Continued on Page 
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>| The relation between them was 
12, She had a large mind for adven- 
r example, having heard of lions 
jred to hunt these beasts. For some 
| reason Lundy was not hidebound 
s racity to this child. He went so far 
ke her lion hunting. I can see her 
four years old, wearing a red hood 
4t, going off with him one winter 
“yn on this thrilling expedition. He 
her on one arm and his gun on the 
-noulder. I brought up the rear, 
in more than dragoman of this ex- 
fit. We came to the edge of the town 
«here was a shallow brook running 
«she road into a dense wood. 

\cenly Lundy set Faith upon her feet 
h road, assumed a sneaking pose, 
ehis gun, cut his eye at her and said 


i clasped her hands and histed with 


you see the lion, daddy?” she whis- 
ace lifted, eyes on him in whom she 
eall her trust. 
[ rell him!” he muttered savagely. 
y¢ erked up her nose and sniffed. Yes, 
It a lion! 
¢iwhile, he was creeping nearer the 
“ith such exaggerated genuflections 
rew weak with silent laughter. No 
(the part of Faith. Her father was 
tent. No lion could touch him. 
uenly there was a loud report, a 
diz flash and Faith’s father in hot 
: of the wounded lion. “Bang! 
ig) went the gun again as he disap- 
“ein the forest. 
af, merely turned very red with cour- 
al would have followed if I had not 
r back from the shallow stream. I 
ded how her father would face her 
hc; so much as the tail of this lion. 
ray the quality of his child better 


rently he appeared upon the edge of 
wods, walking rapidly toward us with 
faiaf a victorious Nimrod, but minus 
"cass. Faith did not observe this 
ssn. She tattooed with her feet upon 
zen ground and smacked her hands. 


Tiot him, Faith! He will die later!” 


sn . 
hiwas satisfied with this explanation. 
she wanted, I believe, was not the 
1}t to know that her father could kill 
aywhere if he chose to do so. 
‘9a time he had full possession of 
jand I must say that he was more of 
i: than a father in his relations to her. 
eishe was five years old she could re- 
:/e twelve labors of Hercules with 
o hing histrionic effect, and she could 
ntn straggling letters the first Latin 
Jeion on the floor with matches. He 
djhuge biography of Napoleon Bona- 
telo her before she was six years old. 
2 /is So much excited by Napoleon’s 
n} gn in Egypt that she would get up 
hi sleep, stand upon her pillow and 
u “Asses and savants to the center!”’ 
will recall that all the wise men and 
iK'S were ordered to the center of 
Piton’s famous hollow-square forma- 
ns‘hen the enemy was about to attack. 
‘was too much, and I was obliged 
Tisue her from her father’s intellec- 
itech. But there was no way of mak- 
{ordinary child of her. She invariably 
dmy wisdom to mockery, not inten- 
nt y, but with a sort of merry originality 
it, as characteristic of her. 
tay be that her father considered a 
and a priest’s religion too stern for 
lany case, I was allowed to conduct 
tritual education. I did this in secret, 
cis I prayed certain confidences to the 
“bout Lundy. I was careful to call 
tention to how much her heavenly 

done for her, what tremendous 
¥ ons He had made for our peace and 
jess. Therefore, I explained, it was 
Sag and ungrateful to be always nag- 
nd praying to Him for something 
that this was a frightful fault of 
lan people. She must always pray to 
heerfully and thankfully, but never 
lean herself by becoming a sniveling 
on her knees to God. And by way 
stration I used to get down on my 
Occasionally when Lundy was no- 
about and pray a cheerful, happy 
" te Faith squatting beside me and 
through her fingers at me. 

mt well until a certain night when 

tly lifted the hair on her father’s 
ith one of these communions with 
td. She was ready for bed, a small 
long white gown, and her hair 
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plaited in two thin pigtails. She whisked 
back and knelt as usual beside her bed. 
Presently we heard the most entrancing 
giggles, and we could see Faith fairly wrig- 
gling with merriment through this prayer. 
Lundy strode across the room and stood 
staring down at her in the wildest moral 
confusion. You dare not interrupt even an 
infant’s prayer, but the moment she stood 
up he caught her in his arms like a little 
white brand he had snatched from burning. 

“Faith, what were you doing?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“I was thess telling the Lord a little 
joke,’ she answered, still smiling. 

Well, she had to learn the Lord’s Prayer 
then and there! I reckon this was all 
right. Still, I cannot think the Lord could 
have been displeased with her little joke 
when you consider how many thousands of 
years the prayer-bearing angels have had 
nothing so cheerful to deliver. 

She started to school when she was ten 
years old. She wore pretty little frocks and 
a white Mother Goose bonnet with an em- 
broidery frill around it, and she switched 
in the most exaggerated manner when she 
walked. This would be when she was going 
in the morning. When she returned in the 
afternoon she was frequently a scarred vet- 
eran. She had the appearance of a dainty 
girl child, but in this village school she 
proved to have the nature and fists of a 
boy. Once she came home stepping 
proudly with a scalp wound, and the same 
afternoon a little boy went home to his 
mother sadly disfigured from having been 
severely handled face downward on the 
frozen ground. She had staged the Battle 
of Waterloo during the noon recess. The 
little boy insisted upon being Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Very well, she would be the 
Duke of Wellington, Faith agreed. 

From all accounts this was a drawn 
battle, with both the French and British 
armies drawn from the sixth grade, to 
which the two generals belonged in school. 
But the boy claimed the victory because he 
said Napoleon conquered Europe. Faith 
flew into the schoolroom, flung open the 
unabridged dictionary to the biographical 
supplement and proved to him in black and 
white not only that the Duke of Wellington 
won the Battle of Waterloo but that 
Napoleon had been seized and banished to 
the Isle of St. Helena. It was while she was 
endeavoring single-handed to carry out this 
last historical detail that she received the 
scalp wound, and he had suffered similar 
open-faced abrasions rather than be rolled 
by a girl into an adjacent brier patch. 

I do not know how this happened, but 
she would fight for the dropping of a hat 
during her childhood. My belief is that she 
was the true Tartar descendant of her 
father. Lundy had a secret taste for war. 
But his conscience restrained him. If it had 
not been for the Lord he would have settled 
more than one score like a man instead of a 
Christian. Even with this handicap, I re- 
joice to record that a certain bishop did 
once back out of his presence without tak- 
ing the time to turn around. 

As she grew older Faith began to show 
qualities that she could not have inherited 
from such a father; a certain moral expert- 
ness in turning her corners in life neatly. 
What I mean is that it was difficult to over- 
take her in a fault. She was obedient and 
reverent, but if either one of us pushed her 
too close she would turn upon us with the 
bright sword of her tongue. For example, 
she was intelligent, not mechanical men- 
tally. She reached her conclusions by 
unerring flights of inspiration. Therefore 
she was not good in mathematics, which is 
a penguin science. Partial payments, at the 
age of twelve, were beyond her compre- 
hension. She adopted the simple expedient 
of copying the answers to these problems 
from the back of her arithmetic. 

Her father discovered this sin and ac- 
cused her. I can see her, sitting primly on 
the edge of an adult chair beside his desk, 
her blue eyes peacefully level with his, lips 
pressed to a proud firm line, enough color 
in her cheeks to show the cherry blossom, 
listening faultlessly while he lectured her 
upon the sin of dishonesty. 

“Now,” he concluded, ‘‘what have you 
to say for yourself?” 

She folded her hands and drooped. 

“Well, of course, I did it,’’ she sighed. 

Then before he could get in the first sen- 
tence of his atonement Gospel her little 
face crumpled like a rose in a rainstorm. 
Tears streamed, she keened her nose to the 
ceiling and wailed, “And oh, how terrible 
it must be to be the father of a child who 
cheats!” 
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Capped with a Hooded 
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Seal that shuts out “back- 


porch” germs and ladened dust on bottle tops 


<— Easily tampered 


with—mouth o 
bottle not pro- 
tected from dust, 
dirt and ‘*back- 
porch” germs. 


roomy ace > COLON 


tary and tamper- f 
proof. To remove, E 
just push the ring : 
down with thumb 
and forefinger. b: 


MES by its very nature, attracts germs and bacteria. It is a living 


food. 


It harbors dust and soot once in contact with it. That is 


why laws are so strict regarding cleanliness in dairies. 

But the milk bottle top—the pouring lip—is not yet protected legally. 
Here protection lies with you and your dairy. For milk that is pure when 
it leaves a dairy may be uncertain when it reaches you. 

Dust, soot, and ‘‘back-porch” germs may settle around the open top. 
The fat in milk holds it in contact. It may be tampered with in delivery 
—you never know. That is why leading dairies everywhere are taking 
the last step to protect you. They will cap your selected milk and cream 
with Standard Hood Seal—if you ask for it. And with it they guarantee 
that your milk will reach you as pure and fresh as when it left the green 


fields in the country. 


Shuts Out Germs and Dust 


For the Standard Hood Seal is non-replaceable. 


It can only be put 


on by special machinery at the dairy. Once removed it cannot be re- 
placed. So you can detect any tampering. 

Secondly—it is a hooded cap that comes down over the entire milk 
bottle top. Seals out all germ-laden dust that settles around ordinary 


milk 


caps. Thus you know that the top and pouring 


lip of your milk bottle is as sterile when you use it, 
as when it left the dairy. 


The life-food of 
children should be 
certain. No hands, 
no insects, no dust 
can touch the 
pouring lip when 
milk bottles are 
capped with 
Standard Hood 


Seals. 


28 in Every 100 Tampered With 


The British Government in India went to great 
lengths to stamp out the typhus plague. 
imported military herds to protect their milk supply. 
But typhus continued. 
Standard Hood Seal on milk bottles, and typhus 
was practically eliminated. For investigation showed 
that 28 bottles in every 100 were tampered with 
by natives. 


Even 


Then they specified the 


In New York 


In New York City, corrupting of the milk supply 
through tampering—and the settling of dust and 
soot on milk bottle tops, became a real problem. 
Here it was that the Standard Hood Seal first came 
into wide use. 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORP. 


Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 


‘Now Everywhere 


Now leading dairies in almost 
every city will cap selected milk 
and cream for you this way. 
With this cap the dairy will 
guarantee that “‘certified’’ milk 
will come to your table “certi- 
fied'’—that selected milk will 
reach you selected, and that 
cream cannot be thinned. 

If you want your milk and 
cream protected—just fill out 
the coupon. We will tell you 
how to procure it. 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Aves. 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 
I would like to have my milk protected by 


being capped with the Standard Hood Seal. 


My Dairy is 


My Name is 
Address 
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“My wife helped 
design this Bond Bread” 


WAY in the woods for a fortnight, they were 
JX aglow with the health and joy of the outdoors. 
They were as hungry as bears. But the shades of 
night were falling, and they thought of home. 


“T am glad we brought this Bond Bread along. We 
use it at our house: My wife helped design it.” 


They asked how that was. He told how she was one 
of the 43,040 housewives who submitted their home- 
baked loaves, in order to show us the kind of bread 
they wanted. He told how Bond Bread had been copied 
from the best of those home-made loaves. 


Bond Bread’s real old-fashioned flavor was what 
appealed to him most. But his wife, he said, gave 
even greater weight to Bond Bread’s purity—the fact 
that each loaf bears a Bond which guarantees the 
genuineness of every ingredient. 


hat 
: by these Presents t 
Know all AKIN c COM 


Purchase 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 
this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 


. OFF. 
TRADE MARK REG- U.S. PAT 


the loaf of Bread co 
f Wrapper is macs 


mm presse 
Granulated Sugar am 


BAKING COMP 
WOOLEN NY 


COPYRIGHT 1923 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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He was shot to pieces. He gathered her 
into his arms. Never have I heard a good 
man fling righteousness to the wind so 
quickly. He perjured himself with elo- 
quence and tenderness. What she had done 
was not so bad. He had himself copied 
whole examples when he was her age. He 
distinctly remembered looking in his spell- 
ing book when the teacher gave out the 
word “Constantinople.” Practically all 
children did such things until they learned 
not to do them. He was proud to be her 
father. Oh, yes, he preferred it to any 
honor the world could bestow upon him. 
She was his crown and his supplement, and 
so on and so forth. 

She could always turn him over like that, 
either by attacking him under the fifth rib 
where his affections made him vulnerable, 
or with some side-stepping of her feminine 
wit. At least she inherited her sex from me, 
and a certain shrewd evasion of the he-law 
of righteousness. I remember something 
Lundy said to me once when I was endeay- 
oring to lead him out of his darkness by ac- 
counting in a purely normal way for some 
transgression he had committed. 

“My dear,”’ he exclaimed dolorously, “‘it 
will require all the legal talent in heaven to 
convict you of your sins!” 

I could write an anthology of the child 
Faith was then. Of how she wept and re- 
joiced over the adventures of Christian 
when her father read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress aloud to her. Of how earnestly 
she asked the privilege of punishing herself 
for a fib she had told. And when she had 
striped her chubby bare legs with the 
switch, the gallant way she looked up"and 
wanted to know if I thought that was 
enough punishment. I left it entirely to her 
own conscience. 

“Well, maybe I had better switch me 
some more then,” she decided, and did it. 

Of the apples she used to steal and give 
to the students who passed by. Of their 
devotion to her. Of the time she begged 
to lead in family prayers and wound up her 
petition with, “And, O Lord, save daddy 
from _self-righteousness.”” He being a 
preacher, I suppose, was her only justifica- 
tion for this calumny, because preachers 
were already associated in her mind with 
a frightfully forbidding form of righteous- 
ness. She was tender toward every living 
thing. 

In an old chest upstairs there is a yel- 
lowed bit of paper with a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of Faith’s kitten, which died and was 
buried under the peach tree with much 
pomp and ceremony. To console her, 
Lundy drew this picture of the little black 
kitten with bulging tail, crawling with con- 
siderable animation over the barn door of 
paradise. On the bar above this astounding 
back entrance to heaven was printed 
“‘Requiescat in pace.’”’ For days Faith gig- 
gled about that kitten’s arrival in paradise. 
She had no doubt about it. In the same 
chest is the little silver bracelet she won as 
a prize for spelling the first year she was in 
school; and a book on ethics she studied 
when she was seventeen at Goucher Col- 
lege—footnotes on every page, commenting 
upon the philosophy of Hobbes, Kant and 
all the rest of them, with the free, firm 
sweep of a young mind taking the air upon 
its own wings. And her first evening gown 
with a train; and a diary kept when she 
planted her first flower garden after she was 
married, with sentences like this in it: 

“March 18th. Candytuft, petunias, mi- 
gnonette in beds on left of the door. Cos- 
mos where the rocks were. Marigolds and 
zinnias beside the wall. Coreopsis in bed 
around the old stump. Sunflowers in the 
garden. Grandiflora, phlox, snapdragons 
and four-o’clocks behind the cabin. China 
asters and forget-me-nots in log bed on 
hillside.” And finally, a week later: 
“Planted ten thousand seeds this week, 
helter-skelter. The weather has turned 
cold. They are lying now beneath the frost 

like little children crying in strange beds.”’ 

What I tell you is that every seed must 
have come up, every plant bloomed. Never 
have I seen such a riot of color or Faith so 
happy as she was moving among these 
flowers, bending above them, introducing 
them to us by name. And now sometimes 
when I think of her it is not in a gilded 
heaven wearing wings and a crown, but 
bareheaded, wearing a white dress, walking 
lightly as she used to walk in her garden 
here between the rows and rows of flowers 
in paradise. You, my dears, who have 
grown to such poverty of wisdom will call 
this the sentimentality of illusions, but do 
you not envy me the confidence I have in 
Him that makes them? Nothing can prove 


September 22 


the defeat of faith in immortality 
wisdom without it is only the dy 
of defeat. “a 
Dr. Warren A. Candler was pre: 
Emory College in those days. He 
since become a bishop. I do not like 
term which is so frequently used to qd, 
a bishop, ‘‘A prince of the church! 
smacks too much of the monarchica] 
of our church government to suit my 4d 


cratic soul, but if anybody deserve 


He comes as near a 
mortal man ever did to being an aut 
even before the Lord. And like al]. 


But I am not regretting anything, | 
that it is all so nearly over for both i 
and since we are sitting down more 
the sun on our backs, I am handing: 
him. He is a great man and a good 
Nothing in this world will ever mah 


does it for the church’s good and 
science’ sake. I am and ever shall bie 
totally against some of his methods, 1 
were not worldly, but have smacket 
much of the Old Testament Jehov; 
suit my convenience spiritually. 4 

God is certainly getting him at last] 
is more of a saint and less of an oratorh 
he used to be. He cannot catch a 
audience by the neck as he used to d 
shake the money and the tears out) 
The reason is he is becoming more sep 
lous, the rhetorical power of the s 
speaker that he used to have is p 
away. Nothing else will move such a 
as this, and he is drawing too near his 
to use it. He is still rumbling, but it il 
the noise Isaiah used to make when noo 
paid much attention to him. He hasu 
grown all his worldly titles like te 
bishop; he is too far up the ladder || 
heard distinctly. h 

Heaven help us if he takes a noti| ' 
come back down and fetch another In 
at this perverse generation! I donot ii 
he has got it in him; but if he hasat 
decided to make the fight along evangic 
lines, something would happen. 

In the old days at Oxford he was |h 


ulty with tenderness and power accc 
to the wisdom of the Lord and his oy! 


glory. He ruled the students and ch 
d 


a 


ie ees 


gestion, which was not always good. |T 
member a terrific campaign he cond 
for Christian education in this a 
ex-Senator Rebecca Felton—then Mrs 
ton—close at his heels, conducting wit ht 
characteristic feminine license a si 
campaign for the University of a 
The dust flew in Georgia. The chwie 
teeth chattered with horror at some ‘ 
things Mrs. Felton said, and she woul 
anything. She was a fearful antag 
And that in days when women wo) 4 
least two long, full petticoats beneath 
longer, fuller skirts for decency’s sakan 
never mixed in men’s affairs. D 
this ages ago Mrs. Felton was an adv: 
woman before the rest of them gird  ¥ 
their loins for the fray. She exercis' @ 
the privileges of her sex, espoused any |¥ 
that appealed to her, made herself at )™ 
in any political party, and has jm 
precious near ruling the politicians 0 
state more than once like a schoolm al 
who knew what they had been doingm 
would tell it for the dropping of a ha _ 
The impression at the time was thes! 
got the better of Candler. What 1” 
happened was that he fled like a gentl1#! 
before her until she worked off her elf. 
for the university, dropped it femil 
fashion and took up something else. 
Candler went on. He never stops 0 
go what he sets out to do. The evider 
his success may be found in the 
University of today, built along ma) 
cent lines in Atlanta and splendid 
dowed. (Continued on Page 72) — 2 
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How the facts about Powder 
were discovered 


This is the Remington Ballistic 
Chronograph. It is accurate to the 
ten-thousandth part of a second. 


As the shot leaves the muzzle it 
breaks an electric circuit. When 
it strikes the target it breaks a 
second circuit. This records the 
time it took the shot to travel from 
muzzle to target—indicating the 
velocity of the powder charge. 


Trite for Booklet A— 


Complete Story of 


_7mington Game Loads.” 
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The new Remington Game Loads are the 
result of Important Discoveries about Powder 


BOUT two years ago we carried out a 
number of tests on loaded shells at 
our Bridgeport ballistic laboratories. 


When the job was finished here’s what 
we had found out: 
A—A given weight of the same kind of 


powder doesn’t always give the same 
velocity, pattern or penetration. 


B—Powder varies batch by batch—even 
the same kind and make. One batch, for 
instance, gives a velocity of 925 feet per 
second. Another may fall as low as 840 
feet per second. 


C—This is nobody’s fault. Powder comes 
that way. 


D—The man who buys his shells by the 
weight and kind of powder, often misses 
a lot of game, and never knows why. 
* * % 
Once Remington found out these facts, 
the next thing was to produce shells of 
uniform shooting quality. 


They created the New Remington 
Game Loads. 


REMINGTON ARMS 


25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


REMINGE. 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, 


Remington Game Loads are loaded for 
one specific purpose—to get the game. 


There are 28 Remington Game Loads 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


Each is loaded to get a specific kind of 
game. The picture of the game is shown 
on the box. 


Each Game Load is guaranteed by 
Remington to give you the safe and 
uniform velocity, pattern and pene- 
tration for the game for which the shell 
is loaded. 


As Remington sees it—to give you these uni- 
form results is Remington’s job, regardless of 
variations in the powder. 


You can be sure that you will get the finest 
American powders in Reming- 
ton Game Loads. And you 
will get exactly the right 
quantity of powder to give you 
uniform shooting quality. 
Powder varies—Remington 
Game Loads do not. 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Remington Game Loads 
are loaded exclusively in 
Remington “Nitro Club” 


means just what it says. 


AMMUNITION Ann CUTLERY 


Wetproof Shells. Wetproof 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

The students had their societies and 
fraternities at Oxford, and the women had 
their parlors and prayer meetings; but if 
you ask me, I would say without hesitation 
that the center of literary life there was 
about the stove in June Branham’s store. 

This was an ordinary village store 
stocked with everything from bacon, flour, 
molasses and horse collars to writing paper, 
peanuts, candy and whatever else appealed 
to the appetites and needs of hungry col- 
lege boys. Late in the afternoons members 
of the faculty used to drop in on the pre- 
tense of purchasing a cigar, but really to 
sit around this stove and horn one another 
in arguments concerning everything from 
poetry and religion down to the latest 
novel. 

One afternoon Lundy had gone in a great 
hurry to the post office. He must return at 
once; much Greek to master before the 
next day’s recitations. It was nearly dark 
before he appeared in the distance, his long 
coattails billowing in the March wind, 
walking very fast, with a sort of spur- 
clicking step. He swung through the gate 
and banged it behind him. 

He entered the house breezily and took 
no notice of my prominence there. He con- 
tinued to stride up and down the room, 
swollen with wrath, hissing to himself, 
flashing ominous glances at the innocent 
walls of his home, snapping his fingers with 
a scornful gesture. I waited, knowing well 
that he had met somebody on the bloody 
sands around the stove in Branham’s store 
where duels were fought daily between the 
warriors of learning. 

Presently he picked up one of Kipling’s 
books from the desk. I forget now whether 
it was Plain Tales From the Hills or Sol- 
diers Three, turned the pages, found a 
passage, readit and muttered: 

“Well, of course it is there! I never 
claimed that Kipling is modest. Neither 
is Shakspere nor Candler, for that matter. 
Humph!”’ with a nose snort that reflected 
upon the delicacy of Candler’s genius. 

“There is strength, charm and life in this 
thing,’’ he exclaimed, whacking the book 
and glaring at me. ‘‘There is toughness, a 
man’s fiber in his style,”’ he went on, work- 
ing his right arm back and forth at me. 

““Who denies it?” I asked calmly. 

“Candler. He quibbles. He is down on 
Kipling. Quoted me something from this 
last book which he considers unspeakable.” 

‘“What did he quote? Read it,’’ I said. 

‘‘No’’—with another hasty glance at the 
open pages—‘‘it is not elegant; I admit it 
is inelegant. But the taste a man has in his 
mouth at times might be interpreted 
exactly as Kipling does it. Not a thing to 
say in polite society; but in a book, yes. 
I told him so. He couldn’t see the point. 
When you touch one of his puritanical 
prejudices Candler has got a mind like a 
bone felon. We had some words,”’ he said, 
subsiding. 

This is an example of what went on around 
that stove in Branham’s store daily between 
certain members of the faculty, with their 
students ringed about at a respectful dis- 
tance listening. There were scholars among 
them, a few learned men. But in my opinion 
Lundy was the only one of them who could 
digest learning into culture or who had any 
real sense of literature. 

But we all had the usual provincial rev- 
erence for celebrities. Never shall I forget 
the occasion of Thomas Nelson Page’s visit 
to Oxford. He delivered a lecture or gave 
a reading—probably the latter—from his 
stories, which made no impression upon me. 
What I remember was the scene at the 
Candlers’ the following Sunday afternoon. 
The Candler home was the White House of 
Oxford. 

We went to call on Mr. Page and found 
him sitting literally with his back to the 
wall in the parlor. He was surrounded by 
a wide semicircle of students sitting with 
their legs crossed and their eyes fixed upon 
him. ‘“‘Not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note,” is a quotation that occurs to 
me in memory of that scene; only now and 
then the creaking of a chair as some youth 
eased himself slyly to another position or 
changed his top leg. Mr. Page appeared to 
be far spent, not by conversation but by 
this terrific silence. Our coming roused 
him only for a moment. He had been liter- 
ally shot to pieces for the time by the gun 
play of human eyes. The spell of silence in- 
gulfed us also. This was distressing to me, 
because I had the manuscript of a story 
to discuss with him. I had never published 
one at this time, which is the reason I de- 
sired to show the thing to him. This strange 
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idiocy afflicts all amateur writers and un- 
successful writers. They levy a tax of praise 
from their helpless friends for a thing that 
they either dare not submit to an editor, 
or which has been rejected by editors, and 
they want you to agree that a grave injus- 
tice has been done them by these careless, 
indifferent, bungling editors. I have had 
my|share of this kind of afflictions, but 
I bear them meekly in memory of my own 
early stages when I did the same thing. 
Poor Mr. Page left Oxford with my story 
in his portfolio, not even typewritten! I 
remember what he wrote when he returned 
it. He said he had read things not so good 
in magazines. He was a kind man. 

Meanwhile I sat, you may say, in the 
amen corner of this circle of silent watch- 
ers surrounding him, waiting for something 
to happen. I do not know if you have 
observed this; but stillness and silence can- 
not last in a room filled with human beings. 
If nothing else happens, there will be an 
accident of some kind. There was a certain 
youth sitting like the keystone exactly at 
the top of this human arch. He belonged 
to that type of freshmen always to be seen 
in the foreground on eyery college occasion. 
They used to wear striped socks and out- 
grown trousers, and nothing can repress 
them. I do not know what their signs and 
colors are now, but they cannot have died 
out. This one was a dark-eyed, vivid youth 
who has since become one of the ablest 
men of his profession in the country. 

Suddenly I saw his face begin to work as 
if he snarled. He endeavored to suppress 
himself, pressing his forefinger under his 
nose. But as I have said, this cannot be 
done, not even with both hands and the 
law. His countenance went on with fright- 
ful retchings for another moment; then it 
came—the loud explosion of a sneeze. The 
effect was gratifying. We seemed to be 
released, our tongues unbuckled and every- 
body began to talk except the freshman, 
who had left the room and could still be 
heard sneezing vociferously outside. 

Mr. Page revived and proved himself 
more entertaining as a companion than as 
an interpreter of his stories; not brilliant, 
but genial. I remember what he said to a 
young man about the school of realism in 
fiction, which was just beginning to be felt 
like a bad dream at that time—that there 
was already too much realism in life, not 
enough happiness of illusions. He thought 
therefore the author should strip off the 
realism and give romance a chance. Most 
of his novels were written after this time, 
and he gave romance a chance, which ac- 
counted for their popularity. We do not 
read realistic fiction for the same reason, 
but because the motif of horror is fixed in 
us, the same thing that makes men rush 
out to watch a destructive fire. We like 
excitement and a disturbance more than 
we love peace, strong drink more than we 
do a cup of cold water. We only believe in 
peace and the lyrical side of life; we do not 
achieve it. So Mr. Page was right. Much 
of the copy we produce in the scrimmage 
of living should be expurgated before it is 
recorded in history or fiction, or acted on 
the stage or shown upon the screen. 


Something like this, the years went by 
in Oxford. Looking back, it seems to me 
we moved frequently. I do not know why, 
unless it was the itinerant habit we had of 
packing up once in so often and going some- 
where else. Anyhow, we moved up this 
street and down that one five times during 
these ten years. 

The social life of the town was very sim- 
ple, but even at that I was not equal to the 
occasional cosmopolitan air that blew up 
an incident. There may have been tele- 
phones in the world, but none in Oxford. 
We saw each other every day and told each 
other what we wanted to say. Once I 
remember meeting Mrs. Bob Hardeman 
somewhere and she sent an invitation to 
Lundy. Col. Bob Hardeman was treasurer 
of the state and sometimes gave a stag 
dinner to his Atlanta friends to which mem- 
bers of the faculty were invited. This was 
one of these occasions. She wanted Pro- 
fessor Harris to come in to a little informal 
dinner on Thursday. Understand, the 
word “luncheon” had not matriculated 
then in the vocabulary of Oxford. I had 
never heard of a luncheon, and dinner in my 
experience had always been the midday 
meal. So at one o’clock on Thursday my 
dear husband, barbered, brushed, pressed 
and cleaned, sailed forth to dine with the 
Hardemans, looking very handsome, but 
a bit querulous because they had not made 
it supper for busy men. 
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He found the Hardemans’ polar-bearskin 
rug sunning itself on the lawn, all the other 
rugs and parlor furniture on the front porch, 
and the house man polishing floors inside, 
getting ready for the dinner that evening! 

I am ashamed to say I laughed when 
Lundy returned in an incredibly short time, 
hot, hungry and ferocious. There must be 
a stratum of low.life in me, for I have never 
been able to realize the frightful impor- 
tance of certain social customs. 

Lundy was elected to the chair of Greek 
somewhere along in these years, and 
worked harder than ever. But I had more 
leisure. For six years after the coming of 
the child whose birth is recorded in A Cir- 
cuit Rider’s Wife I was near to being a 
cripple, and only got my right foot off the 
ground to take a good strong step after 
misfortune overtook us and I was obliged 
to step up on the firing line to face every 
adversity. But during these quiet years 
in Oxford I sat down much of the time. I 
became an expert needlewoman, made all 
Faith’s clothes with my fingers, read every- 
thing from Cdipus Coloneus to Guizot’s 
History of France, and cultivated a closer 
association with the cat-skinning, strug- 
gling intellectual life of the college than I 
would risk now. 

I was still very much concerned for 
Lundy’s peace in a helpless sort of way, and 
was given to the maternal pieties practiced 
by women connected with a church school. 
I was in grave danger of becoming a senti- 
mentally religious person with a sort of 
hypocritical intellectual bustle to my piety. 
This is a tiresome combination. 

I hope I shall never find out what the 
students and people of Oxford thought of 
me during this period, and it troubles me 
yet to speculate upon what Lundy thought 
of me. A great many men learn to live and 
die disappointed in their wives without 
making a fuss about it. My comfort is that 
he was too much engrossed with his duties 
to be greatly concerned about anything else. 

Anyhow, I seem to have slipped off on a 
tangent, sitting in that chair nursing a 
lame foot. I began to think in a strident 
way of many things, such as socialism, 
women’s rights and of the Scriptures quite 
independently, not heretically but person- 
ally, as if the will of God was a thing I had 
to know for myself. I do not remember 
now what conclusions I reached, as we 
outgrow the mental phases of adolescence 
and forget them. But I was less teachable 
than I had ever been, and I was always 
looking about for someone in need of my 
prayers or for someone upon whom to 
impose my opinions. This is a bad sign. 
I make no excuse, further than to say that 
I have known some very worthy people 
who had an outlaw streak in them far back 
in the years. 

All this time I was teaching a class of 
young men in the Sabbath school, which is 
a privilege I might not have had if the 
elders had known the interpretations I was 
giving them of the Christian life. For ex- 
ample, I did my best to convince them that 
the Lord really had nothing against Moses 
when he showed him the promised land 
that he was not allowed to enter. I insisted 
that this was true of every one of us— 
promised lands beyond that we never at- 
tained—only to hear a great preacher the 
next Sunday take this same portion of the 
Scriptures for his text and prove with singu- 
lar animus how God waggled his finger at 
Moses on his deathbed, figuratively speak- 
ing, and showed him this land just to let 
him know what he had missed. I remember 
yet the glances cast at me by these young 
men during this sermon. 

But I still believe my interpretation of 
this Scripture is the more honorable. It is 
ignoble to believe that the Lord would 
pinch a dying man for his failures and 
humiliate him with the vision of what he 
had lost, especially after he had struggled 
for forty years to lead a set of wandering 
immigrants through a wilderness, out of 
slavery into liberty and at least adjacent 
to a land flowing with milk and honey. He 
got that far with them, anyhow, and had 
a sight of worry making them travel ac- 
cording to the Ten Commandments. 

Here is the difference between the worst 
of us and the best of us: A bad man will 
come out in the open and wish damnation 
upon you in the plain language of pro- 
fanity, and many a good one will do the 
same by way of the Lord, quote a Scripture 
on your case that feels much more like a 
coal of fire than a wicked man’s oath. I 
have sometimes thought preachers take 
this kind of advantage, and I reckon more 
than anything else that accounted for 
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the unwarranted antagonism 
during these Oxford days toy 
Paul. Every time a great preache 
to town he took his text from Sain 
and flayed us alive with it. Bishops! 
church who sustained a powerful an 
cratic relation to other preachers asg 
too exclusively with Paul. They too 
texts from the sterner Corinthiag 
Sitting darkly in the congregation 9; 

occasions it seemed to me that 
of them felt too much like Saint Pau 
was mean thinking, unworthy of a) 
tian woman, and to this day I repro; 
last one of them for provoking me 
state of antagonism to this cree 1 
Lundy became another kind of p 
altogether. More and more f p 
chose teaching texts, rarely hars} 
He preached twelve great sermons. 
parable of the sower, and half as 
from these verses in the first cha 
Second Peter: ‘‘And beside this, gi: 
diligence, add to your faith virtue; 
virtue knowledge; and to knowled 
perance; and to temperance patien 
to patience godliness; and to gc 
brotherly kindness.” He had th 
wonderful sermon I ever heard on pi 
But he rarely invaded the Pauli 
tures. Yet he would defend this ;; 
If I expressed resentment about § 
structions Paul frequently gave con) 
women in the church, he would: 
pains to explain why these instrue! 
good and fitted the nature and cor 
of women at Corinth or some other | 
Whereupon I would retort that it 3 
the more infamous then to class resj} 
oll 
- 
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Christian women with these 
jades and order our heads covered 
silent in the churches as if we did nij 
how to live and behave ourselves. 1) 
word would bring on another word, ui 
day Lundy sprang to his feet and hy 
pace the floor like a wasp with his ws 
zing. He had this charming trait ¢| 
man man: He could fire up to defel 
Job, much more a disciple of his Lo, 
the same hot temper other men shoi 
defense of a personal friend who 
love and honor extravagantly. | 

As I have already confessed, I 
this time got the bridle off my min} 
had not learned all the politeness 1 
ence. Also, I was still young 
vous. The sight of him flushed, « 
with indignation, tempted me to @ 
more shot at Saint Paul. It was i 
one I ever aimed at him. As Lund 
at the other end of the library, co 
toward me, I said in the calm, sm 
of a provocative woman thi 
suspicions Saint Paul had an 
disposition, that the thorn in 
complained of was not a wil 
preachers intimated, but fits 
brought on by temper. ; 4 

Good heavens, what had I done? Lit 
came toward me with such a strict! 
felt he might be going to shake! 
could barely keep my eyes turne’ 
him. They longed to fall. I thoug 
closing them. | 

“Do you know what you are?’he 
manded, halting not so much in fre: ¢ 
as above me. j 

I declined to define myself 
was who something, but 
creetly silent. ’ 

“You are a —— blatherski 
erent, ignorant person, that 
are!” he explained, whirled u 
and strode off. 

This was the first and last 
heard him swear. I stood | 
definition of me, rolling with re 
deleted here. - 4 


forgiveness. ec 
could not think how he came 
thing. 
“Well, it feels like the 
him, laughing. a 
This, I believe, was one OL 
why with all my faults an 


In the spring of the year lo 
band was obliged to assume the 
the English department in eo 
in addition to his Greek work. 
well, but before the end of that et 
a nervous wreck. This was oney 
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sjuse I know you aren’t Waller!” 

+), the way I roll smokes?” He 

as why I first noticed the differ- 
ow it’s because you don’t frighten 
nake yourself hateful.”’ 
‘evainly wouldn’t like to start doing 
‘any lady, at my age,” Gerson said 
ully. ‘If you were afraid of me 
sad me, I’d figure maybe it was time 
” 

° i she cried again. 

ixiety was real—it was beginning 
s llize. 

d did this fellow Waller roll his 
at'3?” he asked. 

id sed white papers and rolled them 

§ : would always tear off a strip be- 

started making the cigarette— 

strip. Mother’s calling!”’ 

n. Gerson sat speculating idly on 
ji t characteristic of his double—the 

' the whole countryside wanted 
» Thin cigarettes, in rice-straw 

» ome men Gerson knew had one or 
those tastes in smoking. Johnny 

rt rn, down on the Teapot 
(aly Gerson straightened in his chair 

hijiands closed. 

ean who had come riding down the 

d¢rail just after noon, and who had 

nis big jaded white into the brush 

ne.orth on seeing Gerson step out 
e willows, had been rolling a 

et. He had used white paper—had 

now ribbon therefrom flutter to the 

1¢ The picture leaped out sharply 
he stranger had had no time to de- 

nwhat Gerson looked like—he had 
ntinently. 

e/rl came back to the screen door. 

) ‘ou want to try to get away—make 
-after supper?’’ she asked breath- 
I think maybe I could . 

ik, no,” Gerson said. ‘‘Because I 
‘ere Waller was at noon today, and 

wi vhich way he went.” 

‘omust be out of your head!” 

‘not, though.” 
how do you know Waller?” She 

su icious. 

rt. But I know how he rolls ciga- 

sd [saw a man today strip his white 

tiv paper and then get a surprise and 

Ns fit to break a horse’s neck!” 

»idher thestory. She was breathing 


“Which creek 
crossing was it? 
How far back 
was it?” 

“T’d judge it 
to be about four 
miles above 
here. There’s a 
little flat of 


s}l he felt her hand on his arm. 
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rabbit brush on the west side and the tim- 
ber is heavy above it.” 

“Goose Creek! He went north?” 

o Yes’m.”’ 

“Wait a minute! 
Here!”’ 

“Well?” 

“If it was Waller, he has about four 
hours’ start now, hasn’t he?”’ 

“T’d guess about that.” 

“Tf he went up Goose Creek very far he’s 
trapped. It’s an old trail and ends in a box 
cafion about twelve miles up at a deserted 
mine. He might have turned back and got 
away, of course. But he never could ride 
out north. No horse living could make it 
anywhere along.” 

“T don’t think he’d start back till after 
dark anyway. I wonder if we could get 
your father—Bowman—any of them to 
believe Bs 

“There’s no time to try. They’ve got 
single-track minds. Listen tome! If I can 
clear these men away—lI don’t know how, 
but I’m going to try—you make a run to 
the barn. I’ll have a horse saddled for you 
and standing in the runway at the other 
end of the barn. Ride past the spring and 
up to the left. You'll strike an old fire- 
break that will take you across that shoul- 
der—see, below the big red outcrop—to 
the Goose Creek trail. It’s about three 
miles, I think.” 

“T see. But ua 

‘“‘T’ll have someone there to meet you and 
go on up the cafion with you. If you catch 
Waller 4 

“Lady, you can’t do this for me! You 
can’t take the chance!”’ 

“Tcan’tstand here talking!’’ she breathed 
impatiently, and was gone. 

Gerson was impelled to call out to the 
men—to try to do something for himself 
to forestall her attempting this mad enter- 
prise in his behalf. But she was right— 
they did have single-track minds! It would 
be folly to ask them to go on a wild-goose 
chase into a mountain cafion after a man 
they were convinced they already held 
prisoner in himself. The situation was pre- 
posterous—fantastic; but it was none the 
less perilous for that. 

There was, of course, almost no possi- 
bility of her contriving any scheme by 
which he could make the barn and the 
saddled horse—get away. Nevertheless, 
Gerson was keen to make the attempt she 
proposed. 

Gerson himself was not a gunman, but 
he was not lacking either in boldness or in 
resources of wit and stamina. It would 
be better to face his double and be killed 
by him than to be supinely hanged by 
a mob in his stead. For a moment Ger- 
son’s heart beat fast with hope. But the 
hope died. The two farm hands were up, 
stretching, now. One of them began a 
measured pacing, like a sentry, his shotgun 
in the crook of hisarm. He walked towards 
the fence—back—towards the fence— 
glanced up. He made a peculiar, almost 
comic grimace. 


I’ve got to think! 
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“Fire!’? he screamed suddenly. ‘“‘The 
hay barn! Fire! Fire!” 
He threw his gun aside and leaped the 


fence. Mowbray came running from the 


house. The members of the posse pelted | 


after him—the deputy sheriff, Bowman, 
with a warning to the remaining guard. 
The hand hesitated—looked after Bow- 
man, tumbling over the fence.. 

Madge Mowbray darted from the far 
side of the house and ran to him. 

“T’ll watch Waller!” she cried. ‘‘Here’s 
the key to the barn! The sleigh is in there— 
don’t let it burn! Go quick!” 

The man plunged away. The girl laid 
the shotgun across her arm and stood out 
from the house in plain view of those who 
had dashed across to the fire. Oily white 
smoke, smudged with black from the 
tinder-dry old barn, was already rolling up. 

She spoke distinctly to Gerson. 

“Wait at the cafion trail,’ she said. 

His mind was tumbled about with con- 
jectures, surmises. But he stole the length 
of the porch, vaulted the rail, flashed across 
the yard to the big stable. He could see 
the saddled horse silhouetted in the rear 
door at the end of the long corridor behind 
the stalls. In a breath he was mounted 
and away. 

The coincidence of the fire was unbe- 
lievable; it made him a little faint to con- 
template. It occurred to him that he might 
have been deliberately tricked—though 
the thought was intolerable—but when his 
powerful, willing horse had carried him up 
the hillside beyond the corrals to the fire- 
break above he looked back and saw that 
the burning barn was very real. The men 
were working frantically—it seemed with 
success. Apparently they had not missed 
him yet. He urged the horse on. His hand 
fell to a package tied below the horn and 
he found in it a heavy revolver, cleaned and 
loaded. 

“She thinks of everything!’ he ex- 
claimed; his blood raced. 

He found his way with ease. The fire- 
break had not been cleared for two or three 
seasons and there was much young brush 
and low second growth on it. But it was 
easy to follow, and the big black he rode 
made good time along the gradual rise. 
He breasted the summit, dropped over the 
hill, came up again. Looking back, he saw 
another rider where he had been five min- 
utes before. He frowned, then his breath 
quickened. It was the girl, Madge Mow- 
bray herself, on her staunch little buckskin. 
Despite her orders, he reined in and waited 
for her. 

“You're doing too much for me, lady!” 
he said to her. ‘‘But I can’t let you go on 
now.” 

“T haven’t asked you yet whether you 
could or not,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Don’t waste 
time! There’s the cafion trail just below 
that outcrop.” 

They dropped down to it. Gerson dis- 
mounted. 

“Tt’sa hard trail to read,’ he said. ‘‘Too 
smooth and rocky.” 

‘‘We'll follow it up. The ground changes 
above.” 

Gerson swung into his saddle and started 
forward again. Presently he uttered an 
exclamation. He got down a second time 
and picked up a narrow white strip of paper, 
thin, and with one edge deckled. 

‘“Waller’s!’”’ she cried. 
“But was he going up or 
coming down?” 

‘““Up,’’ Gerson said 
shortly. ‘‘Here’s plain 
sign. His horse has gone 
lame too.” 

“He’s trapped!” . 

“*T wish you’d turn 
back.” 

“aw ore,! Do you 
think I’m afraid of that 
bully and coward?” 

“‘Not being afraid 
wouldn’t help much if he 
started shooting from am- 
bush.” 

“But, don’t you see, he 
wouldn’t think to shoot if 
he saw a stranger—you— 
and a girl taking a ride!” 

, She cried. 

Gerson had to admit the 
soundness of her theory. 
But he knew that theories 
were poor guides in emer- 
gencies. 
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“You’ll promise me to pull up if he does 
shoot, won’t you?” he asked. 

“T’m not counting on his shooting. Are 
you?” 

“T’m not counting on it. And if he does 
I’m hoping to have some luck myself with 
this gun you borrowed for me.” 

“All right,”’ she said. “Let’s be hurry- 
ing along then.” 

In the cafion below it was already begin- 
ning to be dusk, but the sun was bright on 
them stillas they wound slowly up the grade. 
Three miles along, just as the sun rimmed 
the distant mountain tops, Madge Mow- 
bray leaned from her saddle and straight- 
ened with a second narrow ribbon of white 
cigarette paper in her fingers. A little 
farther on they came to a spot where the 
man they trailed had dismounted and sat 
for a time. A cigarette butt had been 
tossed down, ground under heel. It had 
been made from white paper and was 
scarcely larger than a match stick. 

The darkness deepened. The first stars 
appeared. Gerson grew apprehensive for 
the girl. In the dark there was constant 
danger of missing the trail or slipping from 
it. There was a much greater danger of be- 
ing ambushed by the renegade. He tried to 
induce her to go back, but she was smilingly 
obdurate. 

“T can’t see what you’re doing it for, 
Miss Madge!” the cowboy cried. “It’s my 
funeral, you might say.” 

“Tt may be yet,” she said, “if you keep 
arguing. Waller bothered me twice, and he 
abe old Mr. Hatch, who never harmed a 
soul.” 

Gerson felt a wave of color flame in his 
face. 

“Are those the only reasons why you’re 
doing this way?” 

“Aren’t those enough?” she asked, look- 
ing away from him. 

Gerson turned and rode on. Half an hour 
later the big black stopped suddenly and 
backed a little. It was almost completely 


dark. Gerson swung off and examined the ' 


trail. 

““A bad slide,” he said in a low voice to 
the girl. “I’m going ahead up the grade 
a ways and see what it looks like.” 

He had gone perhaps three hundred yards 
when a horse nickered, then neighed. The 
cafion echoed and reéchoed with the sound. 
Gerson, revolver in hand, hurried for- 
ward—turned a bend in the trail. A shot 
veto above. Gerson leaped towards the 

ash. 

“Tt’s all up, Waller!’’ he cried. “Come 
on down out of that!” 

The hidden man took a step that was 
plainly heard. A rock slipped and began to 
roll, with a great clatter and shower of 
gravel and loose stones. For a breath Ger- 
son saw the renegade silhouetted against 
the sky atop a bowlder to the right and 
above. 

Then, flinging up his hands, the man lost 
his balance and fell. Gerson was on him 
almost as he struck the trail. He clutched 
a gun that the cowboy kicked out of his 
hand. 

“Looks like you’re about through, 
Waller,” Gerson said quietly. ‘Now you’re 
going back to Pascoe.” 
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As he straightened and jerked ; 
law to his feet he found Madge J 
beside him. 

“Youre all right?” she asked , 

“Yes,” he said; and he did not 
quality of anxiety in her voice, 
we’re both all right, lady; especial 

As they three came into the old f 
again, two hours later, Waller's } 
gaunt and jaded beast, threw up | 
suddenly and shied. Waller, riding 
brought him about with a snarling 

Then Mowbray, Bowman and or 
posse closed in. 

“Waller!” Bowman exclaimed, 
I’m damned!” 

Mowbray cried out sharply, his vs 
of anxiety and touched with rage: 

““Where’s my daughter, you? | 
Madge?’’ ; 

“T’m here, dad!”’ the girl cried, e) 
up. “I’m all right.” | 

Bowman, the deputy, flashed an, 
torch on the down-coming party, f 
sitting her horse a little aside and ou 
field of the light, could see his face} 
as he stared at Waller and Gersi, 
blinked. 4 

All the theories he and the others \ 
in the last five or six hours, vague} 
before, with all the baffling cireun 

1 


of the fire and Gerson’s escape, we 
and new enigmas added. 

Madge called laughingly, “The r} 
want is there in front, Mr. Bp 
Watch him! I'll bring the other on} 
explain. I’m cold—we’re cold andh, 

“You’re sure you’re all right, Mi 
the father asked. 

“Of course, dad. I’m fine. [ng 
I’ve helped show up the sheriff’, 
though.” . 

Waller, with the deputy’s flash j 
him, slumped in his saddle, surrs 
defenseless, without hope. He pull! 
sheaf of white cigarette papers ar) 
bacco sack. He ripped a thin” 
paper from one edge and_rolle 
The white slip of rice paper flutt 
ground. 

Gerson, riding close to Mad 
others, saw that her father 
back to join her. i 

“Did you start that barn fire, V 
Gerson demanded abruptly in a low 

She laughed softly. / 

“Well, it was an old barn, and T 


tio hay in it,” she replied. 
“Why did you help me this way’ 
“T told you I hated Waller.” | 
“Was that the only reason?” 
She looked away, gave him a 
push so that the distance between tf 


I’ve had a wonderful day—and) 
You’re going to be surprised!” 
“T don’t doubt it!’ the old man gin 
his voice hoarse. ‘‘Who’s this me— 
other Waller you’ve got here?” 
Madge checked her horse. | 
“This is my friend, Mr. Bear-P:' | 
son, from Arizona, dad. Didn’t I hir 
tell Meadows last week that you e 
another hand for the round-up?” | 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC AND REPARATI 


The problem, although it forms an in- 
separable whole, presents three distinct 
sides, namely—the German obligation, Al- 
lied debts and the Continental security. 
It will be expedient to review briefly each 
of these three sides. 

THE GERMAN OBLIGATION. Under the 
treaty Germany was freed from any obli- 
gation to pay the cost of the war. Ger- 
many’s obligation was limited to material 
damages and pensions, the total of these 
two items to be fixed before May, 1921, by 
the Reparations Commission. The actual 
total estimates for damages and pensions 
amounted, I believe, to nearly two hundred 
billion gold marks. The commission con- 
sidered this figure impracticable and re- 
duced it, after discussion, to one hundred 
and thirty-two billion gold marks. But 
even this sum seemed perhaps beyond Ger- 
many’s ultimate capacity to pay, though 
there was at the time some doubt on the 
subject. The commission therefore divided 
the German obligation into three series of 
bonds, known respectively as A, B and C 
bonds. As all agreed, Germany could cer- 
tainly pay fifty billion gold marks. A andB 
bonds were issued to this amount. C bonds, 
covering the remaining eighty-two billion 
gold marks of the obligation, are noninterest 
bearing, and are in no case to be issued be- 
fore Germany has paid the first fifty billions. 
Calculations made since estimate the pres- 
ent capital value of C bonds at between 
twelve and fourteen billion gold marks, so 
that the much-discussed figure of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two billion gold marks is in 
reality delusive, the total present capital 
value of the German obligation being not 
more than sixty-four billion gold marks. 


The German Obligation 


ALLIED DEBTS. These are all state debts 
contracted between the various Allies for 
war purposes. The largest creditor is the 
United States, which owes no one, and to 
which is owed about fifty billion gold marks, 
including accrued interest. The next larg- 
est creditor is Britain, which, however, 
owes the United States about as much as 
the other Allies, chiefly France, Italy and 
Russia, owe Britain. France is also a 
creditor, but owes the United States and 
Britain far more than the lesser Conti- 
nental Allies and Russia owe France. 

The United States, the principal creditor, 
holding claims against its associates equal 
to very nearly five-sixths of the present 
capital value of the total held against Ger- 
many by the treaty, refuses, as a matter of 
principle, to cancel or reduce its claims, 
and has laid down by act of Congress the 
precise conditions under which its debtors 
shall pay. Britain, though receiving little 
from Germany and nothing from its Allies, 
has recently agreed to begin payment of its 
debt to the United States. Britain has not 
declared its intentions with regard to its 
claims on its Allies. France has announced 
that it will hold in abeyance its claims on 
its Allies, and will not pay its own debt to 
Britain and the United States until Ger- 
many has paid France for its material 
damages. Russia refuses even to recognize 
its debts. The other Continental Allies 
recognize theirs, but do not expect to pay 
in the near future. To the nations which at 
the same time owe Allied debts and hold 
claims against Germany, the idea of effect- 
ing some form of general composition of 
course at once occurred. By this expedient 
still further reductions in the German debt, 
as fixed by the treaty, are being proposed. 

Reviewing the German obligation in this 
light, it is found that France now claims an 
irreducible minimum of twenty-six billion 
gold marks, plus enough C bonds ulti- 
mately to compensate its debt to Britain 
and without regard to the sum it may ulti- 
mately have to pay to the United States. 

Belgium claims from Germany an irre- 
ducible minimum of five billion gold marks. 
Britain has not stated its minimum claims, 
but apparently desires to recover from 
Germany and its Allies together, the equiva- 
lent of the sum it has agreed to pay to the 
United States—say, eighteen billion gold 
marks. 

Italy and other Continental Allies owe 
to their Allies more than they stand to re- 
ceive from Germany, hence are favorable 
to any feasible scheme of composition. The 
total of the French and Belgium and the 
presumed British minimum claims would 
thus be reduced to a sum which most of the 
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mrany experts who have studied the ques- 
tion agree Germany can pay. However, no 
scheme of debt composition proposed has 
met with favor on the part of the principal 
creditors, although both the United States 
and Britain seem to desire the German debt 
to be reduced to some thirty or forty billion 
gold marks. 

The United States refuses to admit a re- 
lationship between the question of Allied 
debts and the question of the German 
obligation. It refuses to discuss the two 
questions in conference with other nations 
concerned. Before the Anglo-American debt 
settlement, Britain favored some scheme of 
composition, but since this settlement it 
has appeared reluctant to reduce either its 
claims on Germany or its claims on the 
Allies. The nations principally interested 
in furthering some plan of composition are 
now France and Italy. 

CONTINENTAL SECURITY. Under the 
peace settlement the problem of Conti- 
nental security was to have been solved by 
the temporary Allied occupation of the 
Rhineland, by the disarmament of Ger- 
many, by the organization of the League of 
Nations to band the world together against 
aggressors, and by a special British- 
American guaranty pact for France pend- 
ing the effective organization of the League. 
Of these four solutions only the first two, 
the occupation of the Rhineland and the 
disarmament of Germany, have been car- 
ried out. The refusal of the United States 
to join the League and its refusal to ratify 
the proposed guaranty pact, have resulted 
practically in reopening the whole prob- 
lem, particularly aS regards the fears of 
France, Belgium and Poland respecting 
some future Russo-German menace. These 
fears tend to complicate the problem of the 
German obligation, for the French in par- 
ticular, lacking the guaranty of Britain or 
the United States and lacking the guaranty 
of an inclusive and effective League, fear 
that if they were to weaken their hold on 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr, and give 
Germany a few years’ respite, Germany 
would merely seize the occasion to defy 
France or perhaps even to renew hostilities 
in one form or another. 

If only the question of the German ob- 
ligation were concerned, there is reason to 
believe a settlement would have been 
reached long ago. This question, however, 
is complicated by the questions of Allied 
debts and of Continental security, and es- 
pecially by the ceaselessly growing political 
rivalry between Britain and France, each 
of which aspires to supremacy in Conti- 
nental affairs. 


The Worid’s Chief Problems 


Britain and France are at present the 
only two really strong powers in Europe, 
the one predominating at sea and in com- 
merce, the other predominating on land 
and in the air. The ideal might be that they 
should work together as equals for some 
common and beneficent purposes. In fact, 
however, each endeavors to subordinate the 
other to its own will and interests, and in 
consequence, for reasons largely of self- 
esteem and prestige, neither is now in a 
mood to make concessions to the other. 
The result is a growing estrangement which 
cannot but tend to prolong the suffering 
and the psychological disorder, and delay 
the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

The United States is interested directly 
or indirectly in all three of the inseparable 
sides constituting the world’s chief prob- 
lem, the so-called problem of reparations. 
The United States is indirectly interested in 
the German obligation, because upon the 
settlement of this debt the restoration of 
European economy seems largely to de- 
pend, and upon the restoration of Euro- 
pean economy—that is, of the European 
market—American prosperity to some ex- 
tent depends. The United States, as the 
world’s principal creditor nation, is directly 
interested in the Allied debts to the amount 
of about eleven and a half billion dollars. 
The United States, finally, is indirectly in- 
terested in the problem of Continental 
security, not only because this problem com- 
plicates the settlement of the German and 
of the Allied debts but because its persist- 
ence in the present unsettled condition 
threatens world peace, and the preserva- 
tion of world peace on a just and equitable 
basis interests us both morally and eco- 
nomically, 


The policy of the United States in the 
reparations problem has been that the Euro- 
pean Allies should first reach a settlement 
as between themselves, and then we would 
endeavor to help in the carrying out of this 
settlement. The Continental Allies not 
only have not reached a settlement but are 
seemingly today farther removed from har- 
mony than ever before. The tendencies 
now evolving, particularly the tendencies 
of estrangement between France and Brit- 
ain, of revenge in Germany and of malice 
in Russia, if allowed to run unchecked, will 
perhaps lead the world to new disasters. It 
has been suggested, therefore, that the 
United States should seek a new, more 
active and more constructive reparations 
policy. Many believe that in order to heal 
over the political and economic sores left 
by the war, the world is in need of the firm 
and unified guidance, during the next few 
years, of the world’s leading powers. 


Uncle Sam as Mediator 


If France and Britain could agree, their 
agreement would perhaps suffice to this 
task. Many leading men in and out of pub- 
lic life profess to believe that if the United 
States were to seek an active working agree- 
ment with these two powers, an agreement 
of however informala nature, there is strong 
reason to hope that the confidence which 
each still feels in the disinterestedness and 
good will of the United States would suf- 
fice to bring them together again. In gen- 
eral, the réle of the United States as these 
men conceive it, would be that of mediator 
between France and Britain. They urge 
that though neither France nor Britain will 
give in to the other, either could, without 
loss of prestige, make concessions to the 
United States if the United States at the 
same time were also willing, in its own far- 
looking interest and for the general good, to 
make a few concessions. 

It is urged that the United States, be- 
cause of its direct and indirect interests, 
because of its moral responsibilities as the 
strongest and richest power in the world, 
because of its humanitarian spirit, its de- 
sire to prevent and alleviatesuffering, should 
take the initiative in endeavoring to pro- 
mote an international solution of the repa- 
rations problem. 

The initiative, say these men, should 
take the form of a conference summoned 
by us to be held in Washington, and it should 
be at once bold and generous. 

The solution to be sought, they urge, 
should cover the following points: A general 
writing down of war debts, including the 
British debt to the United States; the elimi- 
nation of the pensions item from the German 
debt; the allotment of reparations pay- 
ments on a basis of material damages; the 
organization of constructive assistance to 
Germany which will preserve it from the 
threatening ruin; the speedy mobilization 
of the German debt, at least in part, by 
means of international credits; the organi- 
zation of economic machinery to force Ger- 
many to pay the sums finally agreed upon; 
the organization of a system of guaranties 
which will enable the French to evacuate, 
without misgivings, both the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. 

It is further argued that if these com- 
plete solutions seem to us to involve us 
more deeply in foreign affairs than we are 
now willing to advance, they might be 
somewhat modified, so far as we are con- 
cerned, to meet the needs of expediency, 
the main things being that the United 
States, taking care to appear to hold an 
impartial position particularly as between 
Britain and France, should eall a confer- 
ence, thus signifying to the world that it 
has not disinterested itself from the general 
fate, and that during the conference we 
should use our good offices to restore har- 
mony between Britain and France. It is 
not even necessary, say these people, that 
we ourselves should decide in advance or 
declare in advance what concessions we 
ourselves may ultimately be willing to 
make, but that we could perhaps decide 
these points specifically after we have found, 
in conference, what the possibilities are of a 
general agreement. In short, that by this 
initiative we risk nothing and we might 
gain much. 

But is this the case? It seems clear to me 
that we take great risks and stand to lose 
much and gain little. It is true, of course, 
that the United States is the great creditor 
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PROBLEM — 


nation and is deeply interested jy 
solution of the reparations prob) 
think it will be time enough for ¢ 
States to indicate its position wh 
tions of Europe have something ¢ 
offer. The present does not seer: 
propitious moment for the Unite 
act. The Allies should compose 
differences and give some tangib] 
to the world that they are ab) 
in harmony for the common go; 
two or more great business cor 
gage in ruinous competition ¢ 
does not intervene, except to 
credit, until they have reache 
where each is willing to stop, 

realize that their practices are ruj 
to themselves and to others, } 
condition arises they begin to ¢ 
a view to saving something from 
that all may not be lost. ent 
dawns upon them that somethin 
done if they would be saved th 
spirit of compromise. The sit| 
once becomes hopeful; they tés 
they ascertain what their situatioj 
may be bankrupt, but they ar 
and reasonable; they call in thi) 
It may be necessary to supply ny 
or it may seem wise to put in nj 
gers. The banker who had preyiss 
aloof now suggests the way to sug 
the business proceeds to prosper) 


The People in the Dek 


Nations, after all, are but great 
corporations in which the peop|; 
stockholders. They elect men to 
manage their affairs. If, on ag 
pride or ambition or lack of unde}, 
these managers fail, the nation sf 
the people pay the bills. G 
should be conducted to promotes 
ness and prosperity of the peop 
serve peace and promote har 
the European Allies realize this 
pose their present differences, 
States, as the creditor nation 
join in helping to carry out p 
ate suffering and render such ass 
in its judgment may seem wis 
pedient, but it should do so i 
way, with the consent and appria 
own people, and by authority « 
Government, free from any alli 
European governments whose ago) 
ousies we do not understand. Wh 
own perplexing problems at hor! 
need the best thought and consi a 
our ablest men. Our people arew 
with enormous taxes from whi th 
crying aloud for relief and it i 
that they would at this time con 
ably any proposal for the can 
the European obligations, if sul 
posal should be made. They feeth 
United States has dealt generc 
Europe and though they symp 
all peoples in distress and will aly) 
ready to contribute generously ) 
suffering, they feel that the Eur 
tions should give some concret¢V! 
of a desire to compose their 01 
ences before calling on us for furt 
ance. 

I am confident that when sucl?' 
is at hand the United States wil) 
ready to codperate in an effort tc 
world back to its ancient gl 
stabilization of its economie fore 

The people of the world fightlhe 
and make the sacrifices and pati 
and are entitled to be placed in )s 
of all the information which a! 
welfare. It might not, therefo 
propriate to suggest that a eonl 
called by the Allied nations to 
facts as they now affect the worl 
the United States should be in 
representatives. Such discussion re 
for educational purposes only #@ 
the widest publicity, and thus ry Ua 
ple a chance to make up their 
as to what remedy should be 
such a conference need bind 
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knowledge and experience which 
lack to bring order out of cha 


ny2g-room, and heard a t 
4 ed voice protesting in 


what p 
{be a whisper: , 


sme I snored in my life.” 
3 it?’”’ Narcissa called. 


ug lian angel. 


sclapped over her mouth. 
), rd, you make me perfectly sick 
'Narcissa had heard before w 


‘the drawing-room. It came fro 


1 
jeind a very doggy Norfolk coat. 


to death.” 

om was lighted by an electr 
g on the fleor. 

y,1e’s all right.” 

»1 ping voice was familiar. 

cia turned 


righty, chickabiddy?”’ 


pawfully late and Margery have 
e¢ Then she saw a dim radiance in 
hin, rather 


hI do not snore, Bird! I don’t see 
sean say such a thing! Nobody 


‘diance vanished and complete 


oot, someone in the dark seized 
nd a hand smelling of heliotrope 


! ” 
. en she knew herself to be lying on 


Il-featured young man, who was 
Jue trousers with a stripe down 


aight just as good kill the girl as 


ously over Narcissa, he chirruped, 
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that tasted of dirty leather between Nar- 
cissa’s teeth. 
Narcissa devoted herself to prayer: 
“Please God, let Rachel come back; but 
not if they’re going to shoot her.” 
“There,”’ said Weggie, and he stood up. 


gery and her young man. 

“Help! Murdah!”’ 

She’d scrabbled over the porch and was 
charging down the walk, her shrieks tearing 


ur 


“Well, it’s early yet.” _ the night. 
He took the electric torch and swung it “They got Miss Narcissa daid! Come 
slowly around to inspect the room. heah! Murdah!” 


“‘Isn’t this place the queerest trick?”’ 

Suddenly he gave a high laugh for his 
own oddity. 

“Do you know, I just loveit. It wouldn’t 
do for me at all. I’m pure eighteenth cen- 
tury every time; but I’d like to do one just 
like it for my mother. Is that picture over 
there a Winterhalter?”’ 

As Narcissa didn’t answer, he swung on 
her irritably. “‘ Well, is it?” 

“T got her fixed up,” the woman ex- 
plained. 

“Well, in mercy’s name! How would 
you like it if every time you were talking to 
someone I was to clap a hand over his 
mouth? You take that thing right off!” 

“T tell you, we’ve got to be making 


The relationship of captor and captured 
was at an end among the three. 


before she darted. 


of Mr. Lane before he followed her. 

“You wait till I tell Welch!”’ 

Mr. Lane went to Narcissa. 

“Don’t bother about me!” she cried. 
“c Go, go!” 


as 


“T’ll just cut these,” Mr. Lane said of the 
ropes, and began to saw at them with a 
small knife on his watch chain. 


m 


tracks!” “T thought you were a detective in their 
“‘Shush!”’ confidence,” Narcissa said. “But I sup- 
Narcissa’s apparatus of information was pose you can’t be. You let them go.” 
freed. 


“T’m not a detective.” 

“But you’re not going to let them take 
you?” 

“What else can I do?” 

“The back way.” 


ic “Tt is a Winterhalter,” she said. “It’s 
Grandmother Mather. It was painted 
when she was presented to Eugénie.” 

If only she could talk until Rachel came! 


“Her father was ambassador to Italy. He 


i ““They’d see me going through the hall.” 
-you’re the book-agent lady!’”’ brought that little table from Venice. There It was true. People were swarming to- 
i are some cunning French dolls in the sewing ward the house. 
juap!”” box between the chairs.” “The closet! That door back there! 
»yman spoke so fiercely one might “T’m crazy to see them, but I want to Quick!” 
ight she was embarrassed. ask first what kind of furniture this is, any- He’d cut the second rope. It fell about 
1, just haven’t any patience with way. Is it Italian?” her feet. 
ners,” the man fussed, and bend- “No, it’s Belter. It was made about “This door?’”’ 


1840. There’s a set like it in the White 


“Yes; I’ll tell you when it’s safe.” 
House.” 


Rachel had found the door open and | 
peered in to catch a glimpse of Miss Mar- 


Mr. Lane | 
lowered his gun. Weggie rolled Narcissa | 
from the one on the floor and snatched it up. | 

“Car—quick!” the woman had hissed | 


Weggie paused for a moment’s menace | 


There were other shouts besides Rachel’s. | 
A car started clamorously. A shot sounded. | 


4 

: 

esshank you,” Narcissa told him. 
ate her then, Bird.” 

>in moved to the Peale, which was 
she floor amid the splinters of its 
ireissa had evidently interrupted 
njitting it from its frame. As he 
t knife, the same curious change 
hi come over her on the stair again 
pie in Narcissa. She wasn’t afraid 


all my life!” 
0 
i another hand which riveted her eyes. 


10). 
"tke at the woman standing over 


njat the man’s back, then she shut squeal. “Tn dere.” 

yé and quite calmly counted ten. Weggie jumped to her assistance. There “Huh?” 

nite hurled herself from the couch was a three-handed struggle going on, and Mace Turnbull thrust his head into the 

djie door and ran. the intruder in the midst of it was Mr. drawing-room door with an air, habitual 

w the man who caught herwrist Dean Lane. Narcissa Rowan went hot with him, of being just about to expectorate. 
9 sharpness and whose elbow 


: 
0 


ver her face. 

why?’ he scolded. ‘“‘Now why?” 
oican’t take that portrait!’’ Nar- 
rl into his smothering sleeve. ‘‘ You 
| \’s what we’re depending on!”’ 
erie have her,” said the woman, 
ig arcissa to her. 

i do you mean—it’s what you’re 


muscle as though that could help him. 


lar and jerked him to one side, at the same 
time giving the revolver a kick and butting 
the woman in the stomach with his free 


elbow. 
zon? Take your hand off her The woman sat down with a deflating 
hjird, if she promises not to scream. ‘Ooch!’ 


} 

wt scream, will you? Not that it 
1{ you any good if you did.” 

mn we’ve got to sell that portrait to 


Mr. Lane concentrated on Weggie, who 
was struggling like a busy egg beater. 
Narcissa got to the floor and rolled over on 


ejagh money to live. My mother’s _ the revolver. 
W ork seeing about it now.” Mr. Lane had done some trick with Weg- 
hi), that all? Well, it doesn’t interest gie’s coat that held him fast, and was 


‘t least. The idea of selling a family 
alike that! Why, it’s just—it’s just 
et criminal!”” He picked up the 
A 1 played it over the canvas. The 
; his indignation. ‘‘That adorable 
Vi you quit gassing, Weggie?” the 
‘emanded. “‘We got to be on our 


searching Weggie’s pocket for a weapon 
when the woman flew at him from the rear. 

“You'd hit a girl, would you?” 

For a minute Mr. Lane only hunched his 
back against her blows, then he said, “Cut 
it out, now!” 

Weggie’s pocket had yielded him its 
treasure. The two lifted their hands. 
There was a moment of hard-breathing 
silence; and a Wagnerian orchestra of 
emotions rendered ecstasy in Narcissa’s 
breast. Everything glamorous in the 
world had happened. 

Then Weggie began to speak: 

“T suppose you’re mad. Well, I don’t 
care if you are, Spike Leonard. I don’t see 
why you should horn in on Bird and I. 
Welch gave us that job. There wasn’t to 

be no one else.” 

“Shut your face, Weggie.”” 

Mr. Lane knew the man’s name! 

“Ts this the way your gang holds 
together?”’ Bird demanded plaintively. 
“Some gang, I’ll say!” 

“Well, what do you want? We can’t 
wait all night. Half what we got?” 

Mr. Lane hadn’t time to say what he 
wanted. There was a gasping scream in the 
hall, a gleam of white terrified eyes. 


@/)od in front of Narcissa, frowning, 
hvaggled a revolver she’d produced 
Siewhere, in an entirely compre- 
blcommand for silence. 
{ suppose you’re right,” Weggie 
dad returned to his task. 
3a could decipher the mantel 
! Mica ten minutes after twelve. If 
rould only come! There wasn’t a 
Margery’s return for hours yet. 
‘oman put the revolver on the 
a piece of rope from her pocket 
4 Narcissa’s ankles. Then she mut- 
nds behind you,” and fastened 
tightly. 


wan Peale being out of its frame, 
giinelt on the floor, rolling the can- 
infinite care. 

your mouth,” the woman directed 


low voice, and thrust a gag 


“Belter! My dear, I’ve heard about it 


He threw up his hands in an excited 
gesture, but Narcissa had caught sight of 


Bird was leaning against the jamb of 
the hall door in an attitude of impatience, 
the revolver hanging negligently from her 
fingers. The hand Narcissa saw caught her 
wrist and twisted it so that the weapon 
fell to the floor before she had time to 


with the anguished joy of knowing hin 
come to her rescue.’ She sat straining every 


Weggie made a dive and would have 
had the gun if Lane hadn’t caught his col- 


He was hidden, but the hall was already 
invaded. 

Rachel’s yells had evoked from the ap- 
parently deserted street, Mace Turnbull, a 
hack driver; Joe Lacey, the pallid proprie- 
tor of a dairy-lunch room; and Ferryboat 
Mae, reputedly a woman of easy virtue. 
The rush of fugitives to the automobile 
and its withdrawal after one defiant shot 
had lent them all courage. 

““Where’d you say the body was?’”’ Mace 
Turnbull asked of Rachel with unction. 


“With her head right on the dog irons. 
She wouldn’t ’a’ done harm to a beetle.” 
Narcissa realized that she’d been watch- 
ing as though she were the spectator ofa play. 
“No one has been hurt,’’ she said. 

“Well!” 

The four trooped in. 

“Honey, I thought you been assulted. 
My lan’! Did you hear me scream? What 
all them folks doin’ in here?”’ 

“They were burglars.” 

““Can’t you see?”’ Mace relinquished his 
melodrama with reluctance. ‘Hell let 
loose in here! Look out for the glass!’’ 

“Oh, ain’t it awful!’ squealed Mae. 

Joe Lacey just let his adenoids have as 
much air as possible. 

“They tried to steal the picture,’ Nar- 
cissa said; “but they didn’t. That’s it 
rolled up.” | 

“You must ’a’ been scared to death, 
though, dearie.”” Ferryboat Mae visualized 
what would have been her own flowerlike 
emctions. 

“There was a robbery up to the Dowlings’ 
too,’ said Mace Turnbull. “Judas Priest! 
Elmsley’s getting to be just like New York.” 

‘IT was there,’ Rachel volunteered. 
“They was talking that that fella Miss 
Margery took had somethin’ to do with it.” 

“Hadn’t we oughta telephone the 
Dowlings?’’ Mace Turnbull suggested. 

“Of course. Will you? Tell them there 
were two people—a man and a woman.” 

“T thought they was two men,”’ Rachel 
protested. 

Mace Turnbull roared. 

“‘T guess you was seein’ double.” 

While he was out of the room, Joe Lacey 
tried to relieve his troubled brain. 

““What was they here for?” 

“A picher. The picher outa that frame.” 


“That frame must be worth a lotta 
money.” 
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Bakelite-Dilecto (xx 
grade) fulfills every possi- 
ble requirement as radio 
paneling. 

Some of the country’s 
foremost radio engineers 
rely on Bakelite-Dilecto 
to give perfect panel 
service in broadcasting 
and receiving equipment. 
And so do multitudes 
of amateurs, with their 
home-made hook-ups. 


| bakelite 
?dilecto 


(A Laminated Phenolic Condensation Material) 


Bakelite-Dilecto is used, 
too, for important insulation 
in homes, offices, factories, in- 
door and outdoor lighting 
systems, subways, cars, trains, 
automobiles, ships and _air- 
planes. Made in sheets, rods 
and tubes of varying sizes, it 
replaces wood, slate, fibre, 
rubber, leather and many 
metals to advantage in thou- 
sands of places. 


These merits make Bakelite- 
Dilecto universally utilized: 
Supremely dielectric. Amaz- 
ingly hard and tough, yet 
readily machined. Moisture- 
proof. Heat resisting. Un- 
harmed bysteam, oils, gasoline, 
fumes, ozone, solvents and the 
milder acids. Tough as it is 
and so ‘peculiarly resistant, 
Bakelite-Dilecto can be ma- 
chined like metals. It will 
not warp, swell, crack, check 
or split. 

Let us tell you more about 
this unique material. Send 
for our book, “Insulation”. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE 


“That’s what you get if you’re rich. No 
burglaries up to my place.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Ferryboat Mae cackled at the fancy. 

Rachel was hovering over Narcissa. 

“You ain’t got to tell your ma I was out, 
has you, honey?” 

Mace Turnbull returned effulgent. 

“They cut the phone wires. Talk about 
the movies! I better drive over and tell 
them.” 

“Would you? I suppose they’ll want to 
see if they can trace the thieves from here.”’ 

= Yourbetice 

Mace swung on Joe and Ferryboat Mae. 

“Give you a lift anywheres.”’ 

“My old lady’s waiting up,” Joe excused 
himself. 

“Thanks,”’ Mae accepted. 

“Well, Mae,’’ Mace said to her as they 
left, ‘‘never expected that we’d be making 
a date in the Rowans’ parlor.” 

Ferryboat Mae cackled ghoulishly. 

“Tn society!” 

Mace urged her out with a whack on the 
flank. 

Rachel picked up broken glass, peering 
at Narcissa with round, guilty, sympathetic 
eyes. 

“You look kinda dogged out, honey.” 

“T fainted for a minute.” 

“You always was saying you was crazy 
to faint.”’ 

“T didn’t like it as well as I thought I 
should, and I feel a little queer now. Could 
you get me some hot milk, Rachel?’’ 

“Right this minute.” 

Narcissa opened the closet door. 

“Tt’s all right now. Is there some place 
you can hide?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t worry.’’ 

Mr. Lane took her hand, and Narcissa 
said what she hadn’t meant to say: 

“You didn’t offer to help me at the drug 
store on purpose to 44 

“T swear I didn’t!’”’? Mr. Lane said sol- 
emnly. 

““T’m so glad.” 

All unexpectedly, with the beginning of a 
smile on her lips, Narcissa Rowan swayed 
and toppled. Mr. Lane caught her. In her 
woolly bathrobe, with the funny slippers, 


| she was like a lovely child. 


Mr. Lane meant to put her on the sofa, 
but instead he held her in his arms and 
looked at her very hard—at the sweet con- 
tours of the face over which the brown hair 
drooped in deep waves, at the long, shad- 
owed eyelashes. 

“T wish to God that I were better!’’ he 


| said passionately. ‘‘I wish to God I were!”’ 


he repeated. 

And as though to prove to himself that 
he was far worse than even he thought, 
quite against his will he bent and kissed 
one cool cheek. 

It was some seconds before Narcissa 
Rowan opened her eyes. She looked at 
Mr. Lane and then at the room. 

“Oh,” she said at last, “you haven’t 
gone. You must.” 

“But are you all right?” 

“Yes; and Rachel’s right here. I won’t 
faint again. At least, I’m afraid I won't. 
The first time you do is horrid; but the 
second is just like heaven.” 


Two cars blocked the road. There was a 
ten-foot drop to a field on one side, a sandy 
slope on the other. 

“Do you suppose it’s an ambush, Pat?’ 
Margery asked. 

“Looks like it. There’s a gun in that 
pocket.” 

Margery extracted it. 

“Fire in the air if I yell.” 

“All right.” 

They were close now, and a shout came 
from the cars. Pat swung out, up the 


_ sandy bank at a giddy angle. Margery 


drew in her breath with a gasping sound. 
The shouts rose again, wilder. 

“Might try a shot.” 

She held up the revolver and pulled so 
hard she had to shut her eyes. 

“Tt won’t go off.” 

“Safety cock. All right, anyway.” 

They were back in the road. 

“What would they have done to us if 
we'd stopped?” 

“I don’t know. It was a close squeak, 
I should say.” 

“You drove like an angel. You know 
there’s no reason in the world you should 
be doing this for me.” 

“Wouldn’t miss it for a farm. I’m as 
much to blame for his getting away as 
Chambers, anyway.” 

“How far are we?” 

“Vermont border. About three-quarters 
of the way. Lord, what a road!” 

Ansa make it by three easily.” 


| 
| 


September 


A sharp explosion clese to they 
speech. Margery jumped to her f 
ing the revolver. She was jerked 
Pat’s throwing on the brakes, 

ie lemeee damn it . . 

“Do you suppose they’d 
the road back there?’ ed 

“It’s possible. I'll have to ash 
stand guard while I change. Wait 
that gun.” 

Margery was glad of the heay 
The night had turned cold. She, 
bowlder and Pat cocooned her in ; 
fore he set to work. 

The broken shoe was off and he 
ing the fresh one down when May 
something moving down the road, 

“‘Someone’s coming,’”’ she said, a: 
erect. 

Pat dropped the tire. 

‘Give me the gun.” | 

He stationed himself before her, | 
good shoulders and there was So; 
comforting about the back of his }, 

“Who is it?” 

“Are you,” queried an elder}: 
querulous with irritation, “the dar, 
who passed me and a decent ca, 
who’d stopped to give me a haj 
there?” 

Pat slid the gun into his pocket, 

“T’ve got a blowout,’ he said, | 

“Well, you ought to have. You \ 
have a broken neck. If you don’t, 
lend a wrench to a man who’s broke; 
what’s to hinder you from giving h} 
toa phone? It’s folks like you tha) 
automobile owner despised.” 

It seemed as though the little m} 
going to cry from sheer indignatio| 

“T didn’t know what you wanti 
apologized. 

“What did you think I wanted? 
you good night?” 

“What kind of a wrench do yer 
Take it if you can find it. I’mina 

“Hurry! That’s all you speed bjs 
think of. No time for kindness. 9 
for decency.” 

He bent over the step of the ca 
“That’s a hell of a way to Keep 31 
box.” 

Zest had oozed from the advent! 

“What time do you suppose i: 
back?’ Margery asked when a 


rub the grease off his hands with yst 
“You mean if we don’t have any 
at Grangeville? About six or seven dl 
“Mother will be pleased.” 
From some strange survival of ¢ 
tism, Elmsley daughters didn’t 
night with young men without 0 
parental comment. 
“We're all right if we bring ha 
bacon,” Pat said. 
“Oh, well, even if we don’t, | { 
mother’ll understand when we 
where we’ve been. I never heard 
one’s going to Grangeyille for plea 
The words conjured to Pat’s minc 
road house as he imagined it. In i 
he got red with discomfort thatie 
taking Margery Rowan there. | 
“By gad, we’ve got to bring hne 
bacon!”’ he said. | 
There was only one light amig 
casually congregated houses whil ’ 
Grangeville. It was in Duffy’s. 
“This is the place,’ Pat ani 
pulling himself from behind the wel 
“Tf there’s only a fire!” } 
Margery stirred her chilled weaie 
preparation for descent. | 
“You can’t come in,’’ Pat inforrd 
“Tt’s a horrible hole. I’ll fire a shall: 
thing happens. If you hear me, él 
everyone in the town comes out.” | 
Margery said she was too cold 
very successfully. 
Pat’s fist on the door roused M1D 
who was dozing in his rocker 1d 
swinging kerosene lamp. | 
“Wha’ you want?” he demand 
voice blurred with sleepiness. © 
““Who’s staying in this place?” 
“Nobody.” ae ly, 
“None of that now! Who is the! 
“You one of these divorce fellas Y 
there ain’t a cuckoo in the place 
around if you wanta. I’d’a’ gotso 
for once if it hadn’t been for the teP 
ringin’ every ten minutes.” 
“T’'ll take a look.” i 


= 


=—mr 


Pat tramped conscientiously 


Mr. Duffy wondered when Pat 
him in the hall. 


(Continued on Page 88) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


very three and a half minutes—a check fraud loss! 


Seventeen times every hour, some bank or depositor 
inthe United States suffers money loss through check 
fraud. Police headquarters of the country are flooded 
with descriptions and “wanted” bulletins—on check 
crooks. Eminent authorities on crime say that they 
are more dangerous than the nitroglycerine of the 


They aresmooth, cunning, of good appearance. Sooner 
or later some master-crook among them finds a way 
to circumvent mechanical and chemical obstacles 
placed in their way. 

In 1922 it is estimated that check fraud losses in this 
country totaled between fifty and one hundred fifty 
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FREE 
Send coupon for free book of ex- 
periences with criminals, by the 
famous detective, Wm. J. Burns. 


professional safe-cracker. 


[ 


t 
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‘patent inks.” 


uitharge, a final step in the banking 
4 
Three safety steps 
‘Ives these checks combine every 
eed to thwart the check raiser, 
ct you against financial loss. 
jim or woman who uses checks 
| ow and understand this! 


that everyone can now handle 
: check without fear of the check 


=} 


World’s safest paper 


air of which these checks are made 
Sest in the world. It stubbornly 
'y attempt at erasure by knife- 
hi rubber, or acid. 

‘\fempt is made, no matter how 


pte check is marred—the crook 


a ifacturers of these checks register 
¢ crack of every sheet of this paper. 
an buy a sheet or a quantity to 
ai your checks. 


Crooks warned off 


a mal Detective Agency, Inc.” 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


hk raiser can be stopped. Your checks can be safe 
Des inks” activities. Without mechanical de- 
0: 


y eof checks which are triply safeguarded, positively 
ti against the most cunning crooks. Thousands of 
g inks now supply these checks to their depositors — 


¢ check is printed this statement which warns off 
| daring crook: “Protected by the William J. Burns 


million dollars! 


et positive protection 


against check raisers 


marked. 


found. 


Trust Your Bank 


Pay by Check! 
But Heed These Cautions: 


The safest way to handle money is by 
check—through a bank. 
It is the convenient, efficient way. You 
always have a receipt; always have a 
clear record of money expended. But 
take these precautions: 


Write checks carefully, with ink, 
typewriter, or machine—never with 
pencil. 

Start writing exactly at left-hand 
margin of lines, fill all spaces, write 
figures and words of amount-lines 
close together. 

Never issue checks on which erasures 
have been necessary. Destroy all 
checks marred in making. 

Never sign blank checks. 

Don’t issue checks to unvouched-for 
strangers. 

Be careful where and how yow sign 
your banking signature. 

Never make out checks to “‘cash”’ or 
“bearer.” Use names. 

In depositing checks, always endorse 
them ‘‘For Deposit Only.” 

Use SUPER-SAFETY INSURED 
CHECKS-—triply safeguarded against 
alteration. Thousands of banks sup- 
ply them. 


experiences with check raisers. 
valuable information. 


_ $1,000.00 Insurance, and the famous 
Burns Agency 


To the would-be raiser this means sure, relentless pursuit 
and detection; certain prosecution and punishment. 
“Master” or amateur, he does not tamper with the check so 


It does not pay him—when ordinary, unsafe checks can be 


Then—$1,000 insurance 


Finally this stands between you and any 


conceivable money loss through raised 
checks. 


When your bank supplies you with these 
checks you become beneficiary of an in- 
surance policy for $1000—against altered- 
check loss. 


This insurance is issued by one of Amer- 
ica’s strongest “old line” companies— The 
Hartford. It pays all just claims on the dot. 
It is the final step that makes your pro- 


tection positive. 


Ask your banker 


Tell your banker you want Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks. They cost him no 


more than he pays for ordinary, unpro- 
tected checks. 


Ask him about them, today. 
This book free 


We have privately printed a very interest- 
ing book by Wm. J. Burns. Stories of his 
Also, it contains much 


Mail the coupon for your copy—free—today. 


ATLANTA 
DENVER 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Using Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks, you are covered by $1000.00, 
insurance—against loss by check 
alteration. This insurance is issued 
by the strong HARTFORD ACCIL 
DENT & INDEMNITY COMPANY 
—with a record of 112 years for relia- 
bility and fair dealing. Has no un- 
paid claims. Possesses more than 
$17,000,000.00 assets, today. 


Every Super-Safety Insured Check is 
fully protected by the famous WM. 
J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DE- 
TECTIVE AGENCY, INC. This 
great organization spans the world— 
with branches everywhere. Its very 
name, or that of its founder, is a 
dread warning to crooks. 


Mail Coupon 


BURNS’ BOOK FREE 


Mail coupon to the Bankers Supply Co., 5950 S. 
State Street, Chicago, for FREE copy of Wm. J. 
Burns’ book: “Stories of Check Raisers—and How 
to Protect Yourself.” 14 


Name 


it—in the corner 


of each check. Address _ 


This is the mark pe 
of triple, positive SU 
protection for your 

checks. Look for (. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

Pat went reluctantly to Margery. 

““Not here now. I suppose we'll have to 
wait.” 

“Then I’m going to wait inside.”’ 

“No, you’re not.” 

“Don’t be silly, Pat! I don’t care what’s 
going on in there. I’m certainly going in. 
My reputation is lost, anyway, and with 
that gone, I certainly can’t afford to have 
my nose frozen off.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’ll be all right.” 

Margery didn’t wait for fuller permission. 

““What’s so terrible about it?’”’ she asked 
in the warm hall. ‘I’ve seen that Nere- 
bere advertisement in the most respect- 
able places.” 

Mr. Duffy wondered if his guests wouldn’t 
take something to warm them up. Pat 
looked so agonized that Margery immedi- 
ately said yes, but took pity on his an- 
guished gestures of forbiddance and added 
that hot milk would be perfect. 

“Which is too silly, when grog would 
have saved my life,” she said to Pat when 
they were alone; ‘“‘but evidently Mr. 
Duffy is more rigid about such things than 
mother.” 

Pat was too worried even to grin. He 
went to Mr. Duffy in the kitchen. 

“We're going to stay here,’’ he informed 
that worthy with a great deal of embarrass- 
ment, “for awhile. I don’t know how long.” 

“Want a room?” Mr. Duffy asked. 

“No, we’re going to sit in the hall, and I 
want you to stay with us. Here’s twenty 
dollars. Now stick around. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Mr. Duffy pocketed the bill. 

While Margery sipped her milk, Pat 
paced the floor as though the proprieties 
would be propitiated if he didn’t sit down. 
Margery grew a little hysterical about it. 

“‘T’ve never seen anyone lock so men- 
aced,’’ she said. “Really, my intentions 
toward you are perfectly honorable.” 

When the telephone rang, Mr. Duffy 
didn’t know whether he was permitted to 
step into the booth to answer it. 

“Ts it all right?”’ he questioned. 

“Of course it is,’ Pat snapped. 

“Yep, this is R 42,” they could hear 
him say. “No, there ain’t no Deshum here. 
I told you that about twenty times already.” 

“Here! Wait!” Pat called. ““My name’s 
Deshon. Who is it?” 

“Put ’em on,” commanded Mr. Duffy, 
and handed over the receiver, saying, 
“‘Elmsley on the wire.” 

“Hello, who is it?”’ 

“That you, Deshon? This is Lane. I 
hoped I’dfind you. Is Miss Margery there?”’ 

“e es.” 

“Ts she pretty tired?” 

“Say, what’s the point of 
this? Where did you go?” 

“Out the window. I had 
something to do elsewhere. 
I’m calling up now to tell you 
why I left the plant in my 
pocket. You remember the 
problem we were discussing 
when we were interrupted? I 
thought this might solve it. 
It’s rather late, and you’re in 
a disreputable hole. Why not 
suggest a marriage? I think 
it’s your best chance, and if 
she doesn’t accept there’s cer- 
tainly no harm done.” 

“Where are you? Did you 
have anything to do with that 
robbery?” 

Mr. Lane had evidently 
hung up. 

“Who was it, Pat?’’ Mar- 
gery asked. 

“Lane. He just sent us on 
a wild-goose chase.” 

sé No ! ” 

“The call was from Elms- 
ley.” 

“Do you mean to say he 
sent us here just for a joke? 
What did he say?” 

“Oh, he thought we needn’t 
waste any more time.’ Pat 
was slightly red. 

“He certainly didn’t seem 
like that kind of a fool. That 
means we haye to arrive home 
at dawn empty-handed, and 
begin explaining. If you knew 
how I loathe explanations!”’ 

Pat leaned over her. 

“What do you say to our 
getting married, Margery? 
It’s a cinch in this state.” 

Something in his eyes 
pleaded other arguments. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Tt would simplify matters,’’ Margery 
admitted. 

Just then Mr. Duffy snorted. 

“Will you clear out of here?” Pat de- 
manded. 

“On my way,” Mr. Duffy replied, and 
rose. 

He couldn’t withdraw, however, because 
he had to let in someone who was pounding 
on the door. 

“Do you mean you will?” Pat almost 
groaned. 

SMmesomtired. 
deprecatory. 

Pat couldn’t take her in his arms under 
the eyes of the strange couple just arrived. 
“Come on then.” 

Margery had fixed her eyes on the new- 
comers. 

“Pat,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s the footman.” 

The scene would have been more dra- 
matic if Weggie hadn’t been talking with 
Mr. Duffy too hard to notice anything 
until Pat shoved his revolver against Weg- 
gie’s ribs. Bird saw, just too late, and held 
up her hands for the second time that night. 

Weggie said, ‘Well, it’s too much. I 
could just ery.” 

What Bird said cannot be told. 

Mr. Duffy took care of the situation. 

“That,’’ he announced, “‘ain’t the way 
to talk before a young lady. Better step in 
here, miss.”’ 

The Dowling wedding presents were in 
Weggie’s car. Pat transferred them ruefully 
to his, after Mr. Duffy had summoned the 
sheriff. 

“Dog-gone it,’’ he said to Margery, “‘no 
reason for getting married now, I suppose.” 


Margery’s voice was 


The pretty, troubled face of the lady with 
silvery gray hair who had occupied Lower 8 
on the midnight cleared perceptibly as the 
train approached Elmsley. Mrs. Rowan’s 
trip to New York had been discouraging. 
People who had been unqualifiedly enthu- 


siastic about her possessions when they - 


believed them unattainably hers had proved 
indifferent as prospective purchasers. Mrs. 
Rowan had lain awake, worrying in the 
night; but as she approached Elmsley the 
sense of home and peace fell upon her spirit. 
She adjusted the small hat—which she 
really shouldn’t have bought, but did so 
need—quite happily, and had the porter 
collect her luggage some time before it was 
actually necessary because it seemed to 
hasten her arrival. 

Neither of her daughters was on the plat- 
form; but that was not disturbing. It was 
a gilt and vermilion day. Mrs. Rowan 
drank deep of the cool brilliant air. 


EVENING POST 


“Good morning, Mace,”’ she said to the 
driver of the one vehicle at the station. 
“Can you take me home?”’ 

“Yes’m; yes, Mis’ Rowan.” 

“Do you think you can get in all my 
things?”’ 

“Sure, Mis’ Rowan.”’ 

Mace Turnbull arranged them expertly, 
jumped in, clucked at his horse and settled 
to solid enjoyment. 

“You ain’t been gone long, Mis’ Rowan.” 

“No; just a little trip. How has every- 
thing been since I’ve been away?” 

“Just fine, Mis’ Rowan. Lotta excite- 
ment last night, though. Burglars got up 
to the Dowlings’ and stole a lot of Miss 
Dora’s wedding presents. Old Tom Drum- 
mond is up there yet searching for clews.”’ 

“He hasn’t caught the thieves?” 

“Not him. The burglar fellas went up 
to your house and was trying to carry off 
one of them pictures when me and Joe 
Lacey heard the colored girl yelling and 
went in and scared them away.” 

““Mace! You're frightening me to death! 
Where was Narcissa?”’ 

“Oh, Miss Narcissa had come down to 
try and send ’em away. I guess she was 
right scared. She fainted a coupla times.” 

‘“‘“Make that horse go faster, Mace. I 
can’t wait to get home. Who were the bur- 
glars? Does Narcissa know? We’ve never 
had anything like this happen in town. 
Were they some of those foreigners from 
Little Italy?” 

“‘Ain’t nobody knows. All they suspect 
is that one of ’em was a fella Miss Margery 
took to the Dowlings’ dance with her. 
Don’t get out yet, Mis’ Rowan. [I ain’t got 
the wheel cramped around. You're liable 
as not to break your leg.” 

“Mother darling!” 

Narcissa was in the hall. 

“My baby! Tell me about everything! 
You're perfectly all right?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Mace told me about last night. I’ve 
never been so frightened. What picture 
was it?” 

“The Peale. It’s perfectly safe.”’ 

“Mace said they suspect some man 
Margery took to the dance. Was it some- 
one she met at one of those awful proms?”’ 

“No; itwasamanIfound. There wasn’t 
anybody for her to go with and we were 
just desperate. I saw him in Nelson’s drug 
store and he offered to go.” 

Mrs. Rowan shut her eyes for a moment. 
When she opened them she said, ‘‘I never 
should have left you children alone. I don’t 
wonder that you look as though the sky 
had caved in.” 


“Give Me the Gun.’’ He Stationed Himself Before Her 


“But you haven’t heard 
mother. Margery isn’t he 
come home last night, and gk 
Dowlings’ or any of the gir 

“Do you mean to say this 
ducted her?”’ 

There was a quality of sk 
Rowan’s voice. 1. 

“No,” Narcissa assured her, “H 
have. He was here trying to sa 
from the people who were s ! 
Margery and Pat had disappeare 
Dowlings’.”’ ‘i 

“Why didn’t you say that 
Pat? That doesn’t worry me 

“Besides, I’ve done everyt} 
I’ve telephoned everyone in 
all looking for her. Don’t 
What are you crying for? B 
a strange man to the dance? 
if you’d seen him.” i 

“That’s not the point, Narecis 
don’t understand about the mai 
he was a thief, and yet you say h 
someone from stealing the P. 

““Hedid—a mananda woman, 
have said that he was here to the: 
lice, only they already suspecté } 
helping then in the theft at the 1) 
and I knew he couldn’t be guilty} 
the man and woman were surpri| 
him.” 

“Oh, Narcissa, you’re 
From what you say, all that I 
that he prevented a robbery.” | 

“Oh, mother, I haven’t told an} 
the man and woman did know hj 
called him by a nickname and je 
terrible things to him.” ‘a. 

“To this, person Margery 
dance?” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to th 
I know he isn’t. But when I lo 
last night, other things e 
that—it’s so horrible to say—th) 
been in prison. 


Narcissa stopped in raideaentl 
eyes fixed on the side light of the \c 
she darted to the knob and fi 
open. A man was crossing thi 

“Quick!” Narcissa gasped. 
after you?” ! 

“More or less,’”’ said the m 
and Narcissa bolted the door 

“Mother, this is Mr. Lane.” | 

“Mr. Lane?” aii 

‘The one—the one we were talkira 

“ey hoped to fid 
Rowan here,” 


Margery?” 
“No. Hasn’ 


““When last 
she was in Gr 
Mr. Deshon, t 
the Dowling t 

“That acco 
gery then. Wh 
to see me, Mr, La 

“You see, I 
taken before 1 
over, and I w 
made your acq 
There are some 
rather you he 
if you don’t min¢ 

“They shan 
Narcissa deecla 
her fists and 
mother, who 
smiling. 

“Tm afra’ 


crimson chair, 
ottoman at. 1 
Lane stood wh 
the little cour 
“Tn the firs! 
“T want you 
that my conneé 
thievery last mi 
accidental. | 
Narcissa| my 
urged Miss 
me in all go 
party, howevé 
spoke to me. | 
ber of a gang¥ 
been conne 
(Continued | 


& 


p tinued from Page 88) 
-—Welch’s gang.’”’ Mr. Lane 
u’ve probably never heard of it. 
diately to make an arrangement 
'would spare my hostess; but 
rupted. I then made an ap- 
ith him to discuss the matter, 
»’| llowed to keep it. I imagine he 
Jdn’t be, for the telephone call 
wling, which undoubtedly was 
ys partner, must have been pre- 
‘e probably wanted to avoid me 
4had your Peale in mind and 


ua that may have been, by the 


rd able to reach the room where 
ap I gave on the door if he’d 


diz presents were he was gone. 
Hause he would have answered 
le| crawl. The harm having been 
is d, I resolved to do nothing for 


> | ng. 

oe Margery happened to men- 
Yeale. I’d heard the woman 
sy whom I had reason to suspect 
man’s partner, say the name 
9\: the public telephone yester- 


s argery’s words gave me an ink- 
yi; was up. 

tn Mr. Chambers appeared, in- 
drag me before some inquisi- 
acs there was no time to lose, I 
‘use, jumped out of a window and 
2. You know what happened 


Rian nodded. 

kit these people from stealing the 
3u what I don’t understand is why 
ul/ell this to me. If true, it clears 
somplicity in last night’s is 
ep’ Mr. Lane called to her atten- 
thi I let the pair escape. I did 
herw in that, but I felt a certain 


awba5 


ities, and the admission of your 
with a gang involve you in so 


2 ust my point,’’said Mrs. Rowan. 
00 than I should have ever sus- 
; e rest I wanted you to hear,” 
aed, “the apologia pro 
La: paused and fumbled with the 
f chair while he assembled his 


ts 
iy cat of it is,’ said Mrs. Rowan, 
yo\7e evidently had every advan- 


nodded his assent. 
ft false step,’”’ he began, ‘‘was 
injif a silver medal for deportment 
W seven.”’ 
‘ya mean you stole it?” Mrs. 
gibed. 
; iwas presented to me; and the 
[ieived for having won it raised 
a leat, horrible desire for virtue. 
sta perfect child, Mrs. Rowan, 
nto a practically faultless young 
I is hard-working, conscientious, 
mathletics, resistant of tempta- 
the apple of my parents’ eyes. 
tive I was a success in an execu- 
m out of all proportion to my 


rt 1 human being, I had wanted to 
ea nany reprehensible things; but 
‘t secause they would have been 
st\t with my ideal. . 

@ |r came and I wanted to enlist; 
‘\sition was important enough to 
‘ontinuance in it infinitely more 


perfect young man would have 
I did.” 


aft there was an undercurrent. 


,| me to claim half what he got. 
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“You sound too terrible,’ said Mrs. 


Rowan before she thought that it really 
sounded rather like encouragement. 

“‘T was,” he declared, ‘‘and I would have 
sworn that all the time I was growing 


stronger and stronger, while temptation’s’ 


power over me lessened. Mrs. Rowan, ex- 
actly the opposite was the case. I had com- 
pletely worn out my powers of resistance. 

“One day in August, 1917, I saw a con- 
tingent of troops marching joyfully down a 
street that might lead them—God knew 
where; and something went crash inside 
me. I consigned my job to the devil and 
became a buck private. I could hardly wait 
to furnish my successor with adequate 
notes and instructions. 

“T wasn’t even a good buck private. I 
broke rules whenever I got a chance. My 
associates weren’t educated, ambitious 
young men on their way to officers’ train- 
ing camps; but the scum of the regiment.” 
Mr. Lane paused. ‘‘The heroic scum,’ he 
amended the phrase. 

“A gangster I’d palled with gave his life 
for mine; and while he was dying very 
painfully and slowly, he used to talk to me 
about his kid brother. It appeared that the 
only way to repay in any measure that 
slow and painful death, which should have 
been mine, was to look out for that kid 
brother of his. You may imagine I made 
him know I would do everything in my 
power. 

“The young man, when found—he was 
as evasive as a cake of soap—presented a 
problem. It seemed to me at first that 
never had entire unreasonableness been 
combined with such complete depravity. 
Later, I realized that he spoke a language 
I only lisped, and that if we were ever to 
come to an understanding I must learn 
his language, as he wouldn’t learn mine. 

“That is the reason I gave myself for my 
course, and it certainly sounds well. I hope 
it is true, but probably I was merely jump- 
ing at the chance for a new and interesting 
experience, just what I needed for a severe 
case of post-bellum boredom. 

“Well, the thing was fascinating at first. 
I told him I was flat broke and threw my- 
self on him for help. He introduced me to 
Welch’s gang and I made myself solid with 
it. I was immensely stimulated by an occa- 
sional chase by the bulls or the real dangers 
of an intergang fight. The gang didn’t 
think I had the stamina for real crooked- 
ness; but there was certain honest drudg- 
ery they were willing to trust me with, and 
all was well. 

“As time went on, however, the life lost 
its glamour. I found myself associated with 
a lot of people as dull as the ones I’d spent 
my life in avoiding and differing from them 
only in a peculiar—and I couldn’t but feel, 
erroneous—view of economics. My main 
object had been accomplished, because I 
knew the kid brother to the bottom of his 
soul. I resolved to stay only until I could 
prove him to himself, for his own self- 
respect. 

“T took a clerk’s job under a man I knew 
and began giving the kid brother small lots 
of money which I told him I’d stolen. He 
was worried, I could see. He was to keep 
the money for me. One day I wrote him a 
frantic note. I’d been caught. I had a 
chance to be let off if he’d come with the 
money and plead for me.”’ 

“How wonderful!’’ Narcissa whispered. 

Mr. Lane looked at her a little sorrow- 


fully. 
“Unfortunately,’ “the kid 


? 


he said, 


brother had gone to South America a few 
days before—with the money. I dare say 
I had given him too much. 

““My excuse and my interest having both 
evaporated, I decided to go back to my 
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prewar life. That life was symbolized by a 
great intellectual love affair with a lady I 
always seem to think of as the eternal salu- 
tatorian. The best way to recommence it 
was by taking up the course of our friend- 
ship where it had left off, which was just 
slightly on the chilly side of a declaration. 
The lady lives in Bennington, and I was on 
my way there by motor when my car broke 
down. I got to Elmsley, went into a drug- 
store to telephone her, Miss Narcissa came 
in—and I shan’t ever telephone her now.” 

“Shan’t you?” asked Narcissa, looking 
as eager as a little robin that has been fed 
one cherry and wants another. 

It was really too much for Mrs. Rowan. 

‘“‘T hope you’re not trying to sound a sen- 
timental note,”’ she said, ‘‘ because I should 
consider that really unprincipled. Narcissa 
is just sixteen, and I haven’t a doubt that 
she considers you a very romantic figure. 
I think you're attractive and clever myself. 
Your unauthenticated story, however, isn’t 
one which recommends you to me as a com- 
panion for my children. You’ve played 
with fire. How can I be sure you’ve never 
been burnt? According to your own story, 
you’ve spent the last year in the company 
of thieves and criminals, doing no work; 
yet I see you very well dressed ke 

‘“How can you, mother?” Narcissa said, 
rising and standing beside Mr. Lane with a 
curious dignity. 

“IT presume,” Mr. Lane said, “that I 
should have explained earlier that I didn’t 
have any temptation of that sort to face. 
My grandfather left me a rather ungodly 
amount of money. He was Kenyon Lane. 
I suppose I’m worth about twelve millions.” 

There was perhaps a slight relaxation of 
the lines about Mrs. Rowan’s mouth, which 
wasn’t a very hard mouth; but she had the 
presence of mind to say, ‘‘ Which is, of 
course, no justification whatever.” 

“None whatever,’ Mr. Lane agreed. 
“But about Miss Narcissa. I’m glad you 
grasped immediately what I meant. Mrs. 
Rowan, the incredible thing does happen. 
One does fall in love at first sight. I did. 
It’s preposterous, I know. I’m thirty and 
Miss Narcissa is sixteen. I’ve seen her per- 
haps two hours altogether; and yet I’m 
convinced that she loves me too. Consider- 
ing the state of marriage in these days, 
don’t you think that we might try one? 
When I get old and crabbed, while she’s 
still a gay young creature, I’ll let her di- 
vorce me instantly in some reputable state. 
What’s your opinion?”’ 

‘“Mother’s opinion doesn’t matter,” 
Narcissa said, ‘‘and I wish you wouldn’t 
joke about my wanting to leave you ever.” 

Mr. Lane took her hand. 

“T suppose you’re making a great mis- 
take,’”’ he told her. “‘But you want to, 
don’t you?” 

Mrs. Rowan was about to remark that 
she didn’t know what to say, when the 
doorbell rang and saved her from having to 
decide. It was a telegram. 

““Guess you’re gonta be surprised,”’ the 
boy said. 

Mrs. Rowan tore it open. 


Married Pat Grangeville last night. Recov- 
ered goods stolen Dowlings. Inform them, 
Blissfully happy. MARGERY. 


“Blissfully happy!’? Margery’s mother 
said aloud. ‘‘That doesn’t sound like Mar- 
gery at all.” 

Inside, Narcissa was asking, ‘‘Were you 
ever in love with Margery?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

Narcissa put her arms around his neck, 
but before she kissed him she said, ‘‘One 
thing I love about you is that you’re so 
first-hand.” : 

(THE END) 


Lands End, California. 


Entrance to Golden Gate 
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Model ’99—Note the 
hammerless, solid breech. 
Nothing can get in to jam 
that powerful action. Built 
for .22 hi-power; .250-3000 
-30-30; .300; .303. 


Swift—Smooth— 


and Powerful— 


A Savage functions right 
when you need it most 


OU can drag it through the 

brush all day long—and know 
it will work when needed. Light to 
carry—a Savage is built simply and 
strong. 

Examine a Savage bolt-action: 
those solid locking lugs give a 
stronger breech closure than that 
of a military rifle. And that short 
bolt-handle gives an almost un- 
believable speed. 

Or take Model ’99, the famous 
Savage lever-action: note the ham- 
merless solid breech. Open and 
close the action; see how quickly 
and smoothly it works. No jams in 
a Savage. 

And accuracy—of course. 
accuracy—with a punch. 


Savage 


For every kind of game 


The smashing .303; the amazing .22 
hi-power; the deadly .250-3000; the 
powerful .300; the old favorite .30-30. 

The same rugged strength and gilt- 
edge accuracy all down the line. 

Among .22’s the Savage Sporter is 
a sensation. A new idea in .22 rifles: 
the precision of the finest small-bore 
range rifles combined with the best 
features of the most modern sporting 
models. 

Or for a slide action—you can’t 
beat the Savage Model ’14. Solid 
breech, solid top—no exposed parts. 
And accurate. 

Shotguns? Swing the Savage re- 
peater to your shoulder: it comes up 
with speed and precision—and fits. 
And you can depend on it to function 
right. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write di- 
rect for our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


Dept.107, Utica, N.Y. 
Owners and Opera- 

tcr's olf" .f hic 
J. Stevens Arms 
Company. 


The Savage Sporter 
—bolt-action .22 re- 
peating rifle. 23-inch 
round barrel, genu- 
ine American walnut 
stock, varnish finish 
pistol grip, open 
sporting sights, five- 
shot detachable box 
magazine. 
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“It’s surprising 
that such good-looking shoes 


can be so comfortable” 


HAT’S your first thought when you slip into your 

first pair of Glove-Grip Shoes. It’s the arch-gripping 
instep of the shoes that makes them so attractive looking, 
and at the same time so comfortable. That is the Glove- 
Grip idea. It is patented and cannot be had in any other 
shoe. 


Go to any Glove-Grip dealer and try on a pair of these 
fine looking shoes. Note that soothing feeling of ease 
about the instep. The soft leather of the upper gently 
grips the muscles of the arch and fits about them like a 
glove. When you lace a Glove-Grip Shoe, ycu gently 
lift the arch instead of pressing it down. 


Glove-Grip Shoes are made for both men and women, 
fashioned in the newest style and leathers. Most models 
are priced at from $9 to $12. Model 711 illustrated 
below is a favorite with women. You will find it, along 
with other styles, at the nearest Arnold Glove-Grip 
dealer. If you don’t know his name and address, write 
to us for it. We will also send you a booklet of shoe 
styles for both men and women. 


Dealers, send for Catalog P-3 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Ask for Model 711 


DEVOTED WOMEN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Oh, mercy, Nan, you're so just!’’ Le- 
titia broke out. ‘‘If you were in love with a 
man, you’d want him to appear well all the 
time.” 

There was a ring at the bell and the 
sound of a motor panting at the door. The 
two mothers had arrived, and the subject 
of man’s gullibility had to be dropped, as 
the two friends hurried downstairs. 

As they went Nan whispered, ‘Do the 
mothers like each other?’’ 

Letitia smiled, shaking her head. 

“No; but they think they do.” 

No two women of the same age and 
country could have been more utterly dif- 
ferent than the two mothers. Mrs. Rossi- 
ter, who must have been rather pretty 
once, was still ruffled and jeweled like a 
young beauty; ‘and her diction, though not 
exactly baby talk, had in it a lisp some- 
what reminiscent of the nursery. There 
was a lot of gentle fussing about her wrap 
and gloves and lorgnette and purse—and a 
photograph of Roger she had been having 
framed for Letty, and a basket of fruit she 
had brought from town. The little hallway 
was quite filled with the effort of getting her 
settled. Mrs. Lewis, on the contrary, who 
not only had been but still was as beautiful 
as a cameo, was also as quiet as a statue, 
watching with a sort of icy wonder the long 
process of unwrapping Mrs. Rossiter. 

“Your dear little house,’ Mrs. Rossiter 
was saying, trying to blow the mesh veil 
from between her lips, while she undid the 
pin at the back of a frilled hat which would 
have looked equally well on a child of seven. 
“Tt is a dear little house, isn’t it, Miss 
Perkins? But you must let me call you 
Nan. We all call you Nan—even Roger. 
He’s so excited about your coming home. 
He said to Letitia only yesterday, ‘I feel as 
if I had known Nan all my life.’ Didn’t he? 
You'll let me go up, dear, won’t you? One 
does get a little bit grubby motoring, 
doesn’t one?” 

She was led upstairs by her daughter- 
in-law. 

Mrs. Lewis patted the hair behind her 
ear with a brisk gesture. 

“T don’t confess to any special grubbi- 
ness,” she said with her remorselessly exact 
enunciation. ‘Well, Nan, that’s what sons 
do to their mothers; almost consoles me for 
never having had a son. Letty thinks she’s 
perfection—that’s marriage, I suppose. 
How do you think Letty seems?” 

“Wonderful—wonderfully happy, Mrs. 
Lewis.”’ 

“She ought to be. Roger is a very splen- 
did person.” 

“You really like him?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lewis as one facing a 
possible charge of sentimentality; “yes, I 
really. do.”’ 

“No criticisms at all?’’. 

“Oh, come, Nan,’’ answered the older 
woman, “remember who it is you’re talking 


| to. When you find me without criticisms 


you'll find me in my grave. I have endless 
criticism of him—of that cooing aged seraph 
who has just gone up to powder her elderly 
nose—even of my own daughter; but still, 


| I do say that Roger is a fine man as men 


go—and that is saying a good deal.” 

It was saying more than Nan had ever 
expected to hear Mrs. Lewis say of her 
son-in-law, and she was content. 

Presently the nose powderer came down, 
still cooing, and they went in to luncheon. 
It was a pleasant meal. The little room was 
full of sunlight; the Swede, though a poor 
linguist, was a good waitress; the food was 
excellent, and the talk, though not brilliant, 
for it was absorbed by Mrs. Rossiter, was 
kind and friendly; and Nan had been so 
many years away that she enjoyed just the 
sense of intimacy. They were talking about 
Roger—his health—how hard he worked. 

“T really think,” said his mother, shak- 
ing her head solemnly, “that you and he 
ought to go abroad. I think it’s your duty.” 

“T’m not sure Roger means to take a 
holiday at all, Mrs. Rossiter,”” answered 
Letitia. ‘You see, he did take two weeks 
in the winter when we were married.” 

“Tf that may be called a holiday,” said 
Mrs. Lewis. No one noticed her, and Mrs. 
Rossiter pressed on: 

“Not take a holiday! Oh, Letty, he 
must! You must make him! He’ll break 
down. Remember, he’s only twenty-four. 
The strain at his age —— You agree with 
me, don’t you, Mrs. Lewis? If you had a 
son of twenty-four, you would not want 


him to work steadily all the year round?” 


Mrs. Rossiter gave a little | 
laughter and a gesture of her han 
fingers self-consciously crooked, 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “how pe 
is! How exact!” 


Then Meta returned to the 1 
with the manner of beaming surp, 
never left her—except on the }} 
sions when she simply burst in’ 
she announced that there was a. 
in the hall, come after Mr. Rot 
least, this was what she seemed ti 
there was enough doubt about | 
the two mothers fairly calm, wh 
ran out of the room to find out 

“Do you suppose he’s met with 
rible accident?”’ Mrs. Rossiter asx 
ulously. 

“More likely to have parke| 
somewhere he ought not to have,’n 
Mrs. Lewis; but Letitia, knogiy 
saw that her secret thought we 
than her words. All three womena 
silent after this, listening for sc 
from the hall, until Letitia came 
was holding herself very straighs 
face was white. 

She came straight to the tabliy 
in a low firm voice, ‘‘ There is som 
of course; but this man has com 
Roger.” 

“To arrest him!’’ cried his mot 
what?” i 

‘‘For murder,” answered Letits 

It is only men who break news 
agony to women—women are mm} 
in dealing with each other. 


0 


of the story as she had been able 
the policeman. According to hi 
Roger had been not in Albany the 
fore but in Paterson—yes, he did: 
go there for the company; butie 
stayed there overnight. He had on 
cheap dance hall—no, not at all 12. 
though he did love dancing—and ‘te 
had gone to supper with a man an 
She was a concert-hall singer, or 
of the kind. There had been a 
man had first gone away in afi 
put his pride in his pocket and 
back—had drunk a cup of coffee |R 
brewing—and had dropped de}. 
woman had confessed —— 
“Tt obviously isn’t true,” said/al 
somehow her voice seemed to rit! 0 
loudly. 
“Of course not,’”’ answered the 
in varying tones; and none of (et 
the trumpet ring of complete civ! 
Nan stared from one to the otheval 
that each was busy with a plan to 
Well, that perhaps was love—tqe 
concerned with the dear one’sph 
safety than with his moral integri 
the first shock was over, when 2 
had time to think, they would see3¢ 
as she did that the whole thing w4 
impossible. S ie 
But they were not thinking it o1 7 
were talking about telephoning ho! 
whether it would be wise, whethet 
phone wires could be tapped. fs: 
siter was pleading that something} 
done at once, and blocking eve # 
that Letitia suggested. It was 1a! 
cided to telephone his office. The leh 
was upstairs in her bedroom, and} 
opened the sitting-room door sh¢ev 
the policeman on a hard William-i- 
chair in the hall. He had taken 
and showed a head of thinning fu, 
hair. He looked undressed, out! 
menacing. Mrs. Rossiter was up! 
sight and began to cry. Mrs. 


| na 


qr shoulder. 

¢ ery, dear Mrs. Rossiter. It will 
(8 some stupid mistake.” 
course, of course, it’s a mistake!’ 
s ossiter wiped her eyes bravely and 
andkerchief away. ‘‘ But he works 
rd an; up at seven and never back 


o terribly young never to have 
’ 


jJ,ore touched by her word picture 
shan by the facts themselves, the 
rm: again in her eyes. 

7 people would think it quite a lot 
be married to Letitia,’ said Nan 


t \rs. Rossiter only shook her head, 
ti, “It’s all my fault—all my fault!”’ 
can it be your fault, Mrs. Ros- 
’an asked a little sharply. 
s,.ossiter glanced over her shoulder 
se no one had reéntered the room 
h nose was in’ her handkerchief. 
ie 2ver was in love with Letitia—not 
, uu know—not romantically,”’ she 
‘nd when a young, ardent boy like 
sied for life—to an older woman— 
, doesn’t really love—what can you 
ota believes he loves her,”’ 
she?” answered Mrs. Rossiter in 
2 jat made the question a contradic- 
‘an really in love with her. These 
mirls ——’’ 
fo men have been in love with Leti- 
aiwith any girl I ever knew,” said 
fialy. “And unless your son has 
te told you that he does not love 
“4 
fiurse he hasn’t done that,’ re- 
djis mother, more shocked at the 
hi she had been at the suggestion of 
er ““He’s loyal, poor boy. It wasn’t 
for him to tell me. I know my 


i and I know love. There wasn’t 
rl-not one—on his side at. least. 


a let him alone; every day a 
1 


or a letter, or even a telegram. 
jouched, I suppose, by her devo- 
at isn’t love, though. I might 

ed him. I ought to have spoken 
n(said, ‘Dear boy, you do not love 
an.’ I did hint at it several times, 
e)retended to think I was in fun. 
ty were like brother and sister— 
, ore like an old married couple— 
nee. If they had been married 
years, you would have said, ‘It’s 
oe them so companionable.’ Now 
linatural that love should come to 
n)yme wild and terrible form—like 
‘a outlet—the poor child.”’ There 
Sos in the hall, and she added 
“But, of course, I would not have 
kiw I thought the thing possible.” 
2 jotsteps belonged to Letitia. She 
cringing word that Roger had not 
aihe office; he had been expected 
jon from Albany—yes, they had 
ny, but it was only a clerk. They 
expecting to hear from him, but 


: h Letty 


hing of his whereabouts. 
‘oung to look aged by anxiety, but 
0d like a water color in process of 
Whed out. Not only her cheeks but 
la and eyes, and even her skin, 
d> have lost their color. Nan had 
{mn her friend suffering. She had 
pleat or jealous or wounded, but 
+> this. Her heart went out to the 
+42 Managed to get Mrs. Rossiter 
{telephone to her son at his club, 
enlikely possibility that he might 
Stiped there. Left alone with Letty, 


ear, I know just how ugly and 
us 1s; but do remember that in a 
03 it will all be explained and you 
ng it as an amusing story.” 
W, of course,” said Letitia, as if 
ening to a platitude; and then 
Did you happen to bring any 
ou? You see, the banks are 


id hardly believe her ears. 

said, “I have; but why 
it just now?” 

eed it, of course,”’ said Letitia 

in times like this you think 

of possibilities. If we did have 

a the country at a second’s no- 
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Her voice died away under Nan’s look of 
disapproval. 

“Would you go with him if he did?” 
said Nan, wondering how a woman could 
i, a man so much and understand him so 

ittle. 

“Go with him!” cried Letitia. ‘“I’d 
hang with him if I could! Oh, Nan, you 
don’t know what it is to love a person as I 
love Roger! I believe I could be perfectly 
happy exiled, hunted, poor, in some impos- 
sible South Sea island, if I could only have 
him all to myself. While I was upstairs I 
put a few things in a bag; I brought it 
down and left it in the hall, and I thought 
that you could take it with you when you 
go. That couldn’t excite any suspicion, 
and then if I have to leave in a hurry f 

Nan could not let her go on like this. 

“Letitia,” she said in a sharp tone, as if 
rousing a sleeper, “you simply can’t talk 
like that. You must believe in your hus- 
band’s innocence. Your face alone would 
hang him.” 

“T do believe in it,’’ answered Letitia; 
“only I can’t help seeing some terrible 
coincidences. There is no one in the world 
knows more about poisons than Roger does. 
He is always talking about the Borgias and 
what they used. And after all, Nan, I was 
brought up to face facts. There is a streak 
of weakness in Roger where women are con- 
cerned—a certain vanity.” 

“There is in every man.” 

“And then, Nan, I love my mother-in- 
law; but I can’t help seeing she did not 
bring him up right. She spoiled him; not 
that she made him selfish or self-indulgent — 
no one could do that to Roger; but she did 
give him too much confidence in his own 


ability to arrange any situation. He jumps | 
Oh, can’t you see how | 
he might easily be led on to do something 


into anything 


like this?” 
“No;” said Nan; “no. \I’nignot ‘his 
wife—I never saw him, but I feel sure he 


» did not do this.” 


Perhaps her manner was more offensive 
than she meant it to be; but for some rea- 
son Letty’s rather alarming calm suddenly 
broke into anger. 

“That’s impertinent, Nan,” she said. 
“Why should you always think you under- 
stand better than anyone else? 
husband. 
ing, you’d admit that if anyone knew the 
truth about him, I do—not you, who never 
saw him. It’s easy enough for you to come 
preaching the beauty of perfect faith. Don’t 
you suppose I’d believe in him if I could?” 
And so on and on. It was as if she hated 
Nan for believing in him when she didn’t. 

Nan let her talk for a few minutes, and 
then at the first pause she got up and walked 
to the door. ‘I think I’ll go and sit with 
your mother,” she said. 

“Don’t tell her what I’ve been saying— 
don’t tell her that I have doubt of Roger.” 

“You know I would not do that, Letty.” 

“T don’t know what you’d do in your 
eternal wish to know more about people 
than anyone else knows.”’ 

Nan left the room with a heavy heart. 
Did she want to be omniscient? Was it 
impertinent to be surer of a man’s inno- 
cence than his wife was? Well, if he were 
innocent, Letitia would never forgive her— 
that was clear. 

She found Mrs. Lewis alone in an upper 
room. She was standing looking out the 
window, her arms folded, her body tilted 
slightly backward, while she crooned sadly 
to herself. As Nan entered she shook her 
head slowly at her. 

“The poor child,” she said. 

“Roger or Letty?” 

“Oh, both; but, of course, I was think- 
ing of my own.” 

“Mrs. Lewis, do you believe he’s guilty?”’ 

“No, my dear—nor innocent. I don’t 
believe anything. I simply don’t know. 
When you get to be my age, Nan, you will 
understand that anything is possible; the 
wicked do the most splendid things at 
times, and the virtuous do the most awful. 
I don’t know whether Roger did this or not. 
He may have. It may even have been the 
right thing to do, although poison—well, 
I’m surprised Roger descended to that.” 

With this point of view Nan had some 
sympathy, although she felt obliged to pro- 
test a little. ‘ 

“You said he was the finest man you had 
ever known.” 

“TI thought so—I think so still—but 
what does one know about such people? 
An utterly different class, a different back- 
ground. I’m as good a democrat as any- 
body, but there is something in tradition. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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‘Good milk. Wey ! 


| 
gives energy "| 


And it’s sure to be well digestad when children drink it slowly 
without sulping. y 
Stone’s Straws prevent gulpimg. Their use encourages slower 
milk drinking and assists the proper digestion of the milk. They 
are being used in almost all ee where milk is served because 


digested 


they eliminate the germ danger of unclean glasses and permit 
the drinking of milk from the/§terilized bottle. 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS--Elimiffate the broken glass nuisance and 
expensive washing of glasses.j Get your supply of Stone’s Straws 
now before the Fall School {Ferm gets well under way. Order 
through wholesale druggists, Wholesale stationers, school and dairy 
supply houses or write us ahd we will put you in touch with 
our nearest distributor. 
HOUSEWIVES--Stone’s Stras add an original touch of dainti- 
ness to every home festivity, 
They safeguard the health and protect the clothing. Keep them 
on the pantry shelf. Get @ ox at your drug¢ist’s to-day for 
home use. Price 10c. | 


Note: Always ask for a stga 


7: Sieh 


SSS 


or two at the soda fountain. 


Straw 


——_— SS 
MANUFACTURERS 
~WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ORIES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MERICAN 
PULLEYS 


Tested in the Laboratory and in Service 


REATER strength, lightness, and greater dura- 
bility—power-economy because of reduced 
belt-slip and lessened air displacement—these claims 
are based upon the most accurate and most stringent 
tests. We shall be glad to tell you in detail of our 
own conclusions, and we welcome test investigation 
by plant or construction engineers. 


Design, construction and manufacturing accuracy 
have given “American”? Pulleys their leadership. 
This leadership will be maintained. 


How the superior design and construction of ‘‘Americans”’ 
result in speedier production at lower cost, is fully de- 
scribed in our free literature. Write for it. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CoO. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Steel Sash Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hangers, and Pressed Steel Shapes. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For complete 
list of 
distributors, 
see MacRae’s 
Blue Book 


The American Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hanger, worthy companion to the 
American Pulley, embodies the same 
structural principles that insure un- 
usual strength and enduring service. 


(Continued from Page 95) 
Oh, I see you don’t know. Well, the father 
was a plumber. Yes, my dear, little as you 
might think it, that ruffled marquise down- 
stairs is the widow of a plumber. How do we 
know what people like that will do or not 
do when their passions are roused? It 
nearly killed me to have Letitia marry him.” 

“T thought you liked the marriage, Mrs. 
Lewis.” 

“That’s where I blame myself, Nan. I 
let it get out of my control. I hesitated. I 
admired the man. He had plenty of money; 
and of course the mother was delighted to 
get such a wife for her son, and made it all 
too terribly easy. And then he was mad 
about Letty.” 

““Wasn’t she mad about him too?” 

Mrs. Lewis shook her head. 

“Not at first; but he was always there— 
always writing and coming. I don’t sup- 
pose J ever came into the flat in those days 
without finding a message that Letty was 
to call—whatever his number was—as soon 
as she came in. He’s a determined man 
and he meant to get her.” 

“She is tremendously in love with him 
now.” 

Mrs. Lewis sighed. 

“Ah, yes, now, poor child—of course. 
Don’t betray me, Nan. Don’t let those two 
downstairs know that I have a doubt. 
She’s a sweet creature—the plumber’s 
widow—though to me irritating; and she 
wouldn’t doubt anyone in the world, let 
alone her darling son; and, of course, Le- 
titia does not think it possible that her 
husband can have killed a man, especially 
for the sake of another woman.” 

“Have you ever heard a suspicion that 
there was another woman?” Nan asked. 

“No; but then I shouldn’t be likely to. 
We three women are the last people in the 
world to hear it, even if it were notorious.” 

Nan was obliged to admit the truth of 
this; and presently Mrs. Lewis, fearing that 
her absence might appear unfriendly, de- 
cided to go back to the sitting room. 

Nan said she was coming, too, but stood 
a minute staring at the carpet. What was 
it, she wondered, made her so passionately 
eager that Roger should be innocent? Was 
it love of her friend, or pride of opinion, or 
interest in abstract truth, or interest in a 
man she had never seen? She had astrange 
feeling of a bond between her and Roger. 
As she went slowly down the stairs, her eye 
fell again upon the police officer, shifting, 
patient, but uncomfortable on the William- 
and-Mary chair. A sudden inspiration 
came to her. She asked to see the warrant.’ 

Well, it was just as she thought—not for 
Roger at all, but for a man whose last name 
was Rogers, who lived in a house two away. 
The number wasn’t even right; but that 
was more the fault of the real-estate com- 
pany than of the police department. She 
took the officer outside and showed him his 
mistake, and finally had the satisfaction of 
shutting the door forever on that blue- 
coated figure. 

She turned toward the sitting room. To 
break good news is not always so easy, 
either. She thought of those three doubters, 
each one trying to show the others how full 
her heart was of complete confidence. 

Nan opened the door, went in, shut it be- 
hind her and leaned on the knob. 

“Now, you three,” she said, ‘you’ve 
been wonderful in bad times; try to be 
equally calm in good.” They looked up at 
her, wondering what good news was possi- 
ble, and she hurried on: ‘The policeman 
has fone The warrant was not for Roger 
atrallas 

There was a pause, hardly broken in any 
real sense by the sound of Mrs. Rossiter 
repeating that she had always known it 
could not be true—had always known it 
could not be Roger. 

“Still,” said Mrs. Lewis with an amused 
sidelong glance, ‘‘it is a comfort that now 
the police know it too.” 

But Nan’s eyes had never left her friend’s 
face. Letty did not say a word. She rose 


: 


September 2: 


and stared straight at Nan, lookin, 
almost as if she were an enemy, Nz 
that Mrs. Rossiter would forge 
had ever doubted her son—h; 
forgotten and was cooing her faj 
Mrs. Lewis had nothing to forge 
merely expressed an agnostic at 
Letitia had revealed to Nan the 
of her estimate of her husban 
had been wrong and Nan right, 
never forgive that. 4 
Except for this change in 
tween the two younger won 
minutes it was as if the whole} 
never occurred. Mrs. Rossite 
the devoted mother-in-law, 
happy bride, and Mrs. Lewis 
“Which brings us back to the 
making when the fatal ring ¢ 
mistake to let Meta answer eit} 
or the telephone.” P 
In a little while Mrs. Rossiter 
that she must be going, and kh 
surprised when Mrs. Lewis, whi 
few minutes alone with her dar 
gested that Nan should go bael 
and spend the night with her, 
“But I promised Letty 
and then glancing at her friend gs} 
she was expected to accept. 
Letitia spoke civilly, kindly 
were doing everyone a favor. 
“Oh, I let you off,” she said. “}} 
is all alone, and I know how you | 
enjoy picking all the rest of us 
Nan hesitated rebelliously. 
hard that she was not to see Re 
cause she had understood hi 
She said, “But I want so 
Roger.” a 
Mrs. Lewis glanced at her. 
like the girl to be so obstinate. 
poor Letty wanted her husband t¢ 
after a shock like this. % 
“Roger will keep,”’ she said - 
She went into the hall and pi 
scarf from the companion chair 
which the policeman had sat. 
so her eye fell upon a bag stai 
ready for a journey. = 
“Ts that your bag, Nan?” 
trying to remember if the plan 
been that Nan was to spend 
“No,” said Letitia in a o 
voice; ‘‘that’s something of m 
And then, without the least 1 
front door opened and Rog 
walked in—walked in withow 
he had been a murderer, arre: 
defended and freed since he hz 
own house. 


his—just like the photograph. | 
anyone imagine that a man wit 
like that 
He greeted his wife, his 
mother-in-law casually, and ¢ 
to Nan. ; 
“So this is Nan—at last,” | 
he stooped and kissed her che 
Well, Nan said to herself, sk 
to that; but she saw Letty’s bi 
and Mrs. Lewis, who perhaps 
hurried her toward the car. 
tested. j 
“But you’re not taking Nar 
home early especially to see hi 
even go back to the office for 
detained.”’ But, of course, 
test accomplished nothing, and as hee! 
the front door for the three deat 
women, he asked, ‘‘ When am I to ??y 
Nan?” : 
Nan looked up at him very sweety ‘ 
said ‘‘Never.’”’ She said it lightly, 2t: 
knew it was the bitter truth. Shkn 
Letitia. Letitia would never permia s 
ond meeting. { 
Just as she got into the car she hed! 
call, “‘Oh, isn’t this your bag? ids 
heard Letty answer: | 
“No, it’s mine. 
Nan’s abandoned ideas.” 
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ollins gives to ankle and limb the subtle lure of shapeliness and sheen. The 
woman who takes pride in the perfection of costume details is delighted with 
Rollins’ fine fabrics and distinctive style. When she wears Rollins she highly 
appreciates the long wear. An example is Rollins stocking No. 2501—full 
fashioned—finest pure-dyed silk— white, black and colors to match the newest 
in shoes and gowns—two dollars a pair. Ask your local merchant for Rollins— 
sold direct from our mills through thousands of retail stores. 


ROEETINS HOSIERY “MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


FOLLINS HOSIERY 


For Men,Women and Children 
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ITH the Radiola Grand, radio 
takes on new meaning. The | 
simplicity of tuning in—just a knob or 
two to turn. The big distances it covers 
—picking up far-away stations with 
volume enough to fill a room. The — 
perfection of tone with which the 
loudspeaker — carefully built in like 
the horn of a fine phonograph—gives 
forth the music and speech. All this | 
—combined in a cabinet of skillful — 
workmanship and tasteful design— 
places Radio in the home where beauty 
counts—and performance. 


Points to Note: 


All the batteries—dry cells—are hid- 
den away inside. : 


You can regulate the volume of sound 
by a control that governs the loud- a 
speaker. . * | 


For long distance, plug in the head- 
phones. Coast to coast reception is 
no unusual record for Radiola Grand! 


Famous for true reception, undis- 
torted. For keen sensitivity. And for 


beauty. = | 
This symbol 6 
of quality Radiola Grand and Mahogany “om a | 
tection Stand with “B” batteries and ere’s a Radiola L for ever yp purse 4g 
4 Radiotron WD-11 dry cell P | 

vacuum tubes $ 350.00. at the nearest Radio or Electrical Dealer 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Dept. District Sales Offices C 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francit)s 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2086 (Address nearest office listed) 


Please send me your free Radio Booklet describing sets 
from $25 to $350. 


Name 


Street Address _ 


Citys. aa 


State 


jsiness with an organization com- 
more than 800 buyers; but very 
ifacturers seemed to be interested 
n ting bids at all, and those who did 
¢iem did not name as low prices as 


ym he knew very well to find out 
a1 for the apparent indifference. 
Vi is it,” the general manager said, 
-y1 and other manufacturers are not 
sower prices? Here I am offering 
nce to do business with a powerful 
merchants at a selling expense far 
ha you have been used to. You make 
yisaving of your traveling men’s 
os 1d expenses; all you have to do is 
damples of your stuff to our New 
es, and if your quality and prices 
tter than those of other bidders I 
ygour members to that effect, asking 
wt quantities they can use. As the 
ne in I turn them over to you to 
ipjlout. The association guarantees 
ec|nts of all its members. Thus you 
joj nly save all ordinary selling ex- 
s id credit risks but you also can 
‘na quantity basis. We are in 
ob buy far more than any single 
ng ouse, and yet you don’t quote us 
y ices as you ordinarily give your 
What is the matter?” 
e1 nufacturer’s reply explained some 
truths that are worth attention 
e who are constantly thinking up 
t¢ower the high cost of distribution. 
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you say is all true from your 
pct, but from my standpoint there 
adawinit. Yousay I ought to quote 
9b rs’ prices because your orders will 
arge and because I don’t have to 
alesmen out to get the orders. All 
it there is an old axiom in busi- 
2 effect that a single order is never 
at’; that profit comes only through 
ees on of orders. 

‘you ask me to submit a sample of 
ar ‘le that I make, with the prospect 
iI dlowest I get a tremendous order. 
{Jet the order I have to adjust my 
/rangements so as to concentrate 
atie thing. This might be all right 
er(ure to be able to run that way for 
tie. But, you see, under your plan 
Ae joy nothing beyond this one 
ac| Next season someone else might 
e sscessful bidder, and then I should 
t (the money I had spent to adjust 
y Tangements to get out your one 
‘di Just that, probably, is the rea- 
oure not getting the low prices you 
. Manufacturers, like other business 
he2 learned that a steady trickle of 
'-paying trade is best in the long 
ra big spurts of activity seldom 
Jably.” 

e| buying organization did not get 
th ow prices they expected; but the 
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Wi sound enough, and some real 
gsere effected. A little later an- 
8Ix was encountered. 


|The Fatal Mistake 


° fieral manager, not a professional 
hiself, conceived the idea that the 
izi on needed to employ a high-class 

ise man whose sole business it 
|| to watch the markets, keep in 
‘th various manufacturers, and 
g€ ral supervision over the codpera- 
lu; ig; but when he put the proposi- 
ujto the membership there was 
al sapproval. Not one of the 800 
‘vould see it that way. A letter 
‘i member probably expressed the 


2wpoint. 
| the letter said. ‘‘Where is the 


ght we were banded together for 


ess in a single year. If we have 
y'tmuch I will sell out my business 
Pl for the job myself.” 
JiTomise was effected by electing a 
~~? OL members who volunteered to 
ew York twice a year and do the 
t rothing. This marked the begin- 
eend. The men chosen were all 
| In their own retail fields, but 
sed the universal viewpoint 
ansacting business for estab- 
over the United States. There 
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was divided authority; each man had his 
special hobbies; it was human nature for 
him to use less hard common sense, in doing 
business for an organization than for his 
own private enterprise. Besides which 
they were doing the work for nothing. The 
committee entered into contracts that 


THINGS BE SOLD CHEAPER? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


would never have been considered by an | 
experienced executive whose job depended 


on his justifying his salary. The biggest 
mistake of all was made when it was de- 
cided that the organization should buy 
merchandise outright instead of sticking to 
the original plan of acting only as broker 
for its members. 

The slump of 1921 caught it with so much 
merchandise on hand that its entire capital 
was wiped out. 

The object of codperative buying by re- 
tailers is, of course, to eliminate the jobbers’ 
profit, which ranges all the way from 5 to 
30 per cent, according to the lines he deals 
in. Theoretically there is no reason why the 
consumers of the country should have a 
jobbers’ profit loaded onto the prices they 
have to pay for things at retail, but so far 
no sure way has been found to get around it. 
In England the jobber system is largely in 
vogue, the majority of manufacturers pre- 
ferring to do business that way rather than 
to sell direct to retailers. In some lines in 
this country the jobber has largely been 
eliminated, but in other lines the tendency 
is toward an actual increase in the number 
of jobbers. 

Recently a very large manufacturing 
organization in New York State which for 
many years has sold direct to retailers 
decided to change its policy and to sell 
through jobbers only. The reasons for the 
change as related to me by the president are 
interesting. 


Selling Through Jobbers 


“On the face of it, such a change might 
seem like taking a step backward,”’ he said; 
“but we did not do it until we considered 
the matter from every angle, and we be- 
lieve we have done the wise and economical 
thing. The product is still bought by the 
retailer at the old price, although we allow 
the jobber to make a regular profit. In 
other words, we sell to the jobber at 15 
per cent less than we formerly got from the 
retailer; the loss, if any, is on us. 

“One feature that partially makes up this 
loss lies in the fact that whereas we for- 
merly had nearly 10,000 retailers’ accounts 
on our books, we now do business with less 
than 150 jobbers. This means a big saving 
in our bookkeeping. Our shipping room, 
too, is run at much less expense, because 
shipments are made in large units instead 
of sending out hundreds of little packages 
daily. Also, where it was formerly neces- 
sary to maintain a very elaborate credit 
department to look after the responsibility 
of thousands of retail dealers, one man can 
easily supervise the payments of 150 whole- 
salers. 

“But the main advantage lies in the fact 
that we can keep our factory going at a 
steady pace the year around now, where 
formerly we had often to work nights during 
rush seasons and practically shut down at 
other times. The wholesalers give us orders 
months in advance so as to have the goods 
in stock to take care of their customers’ 
requirements, and we have a chance to 
work out the orders in systematic fashion. 
The jobbers, too, being nearer their cus- 
tomers, can judge in advance by local 
conditions what the demand will be for a 
given season; so we have a better chance 
to prepare ourselves for good or bad 
times. Also, in sections remote from the 
factory the retailers are better served 
through stocks in the warehouses of the 
wholesalers than would be the case if they 
had to send direct to us for their running 
requirements. Figuring all these advan- 
tages, we can afford to let the jobber make 
his 15 per cent and still consider ourselves 
winners.” 

Most students of merchandising agree 
that there is not much chance of reducing 
the present expense of getting manufac- 
tured articles from the factory to the re- 
tailer; that any general lowering of 
consumer prices will have to come through 
more economical methods among the store- 
keepers. Very likely there are too many 
stores, as the speaker at the workmen’s 
indignation meeting stated; but that is an 
unavoidable condition in a free country 


“Put one 


The sound-thinking man who 
buys a car this fall will have it 
equipped with a Winterfront. 


From the first day there will be 
distinct economy in fuel and oil 
with increased engine efficiency 
and less worry for the driver. 


Your Winterfront will at once and 
forever relieve you from care and 
anxiety over variations of your 
engine temperature, because— 

—the thermostat which operates Winterfront is 


controlled by the heat of the engine—automati- 
cally, without thought or attention from you 


—the shutters of Winterfront open to admit cold 
air or close to retain the hot air according to the 
demand. This insures highest engine efficiency 


—when standing, the shutters are automatically 
closed, conserving the heat for many hours. This 
insures protection as well as prompt starting. 


Winterfront is designed to improve 
the appearance of any car. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 
404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, III, 


See Him Today 


Your dealer is ready to equip your 
car or, if the right model is not in 


stock, will gladly get one. It takes | My caris_ 
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my car 


Read what 

E. N. Gine 

SAYS: 
Some folks don't know 
much about engines. 
They have a vague 
idea that we must 
have food and that 
our circulation 
should be normal. 
But—they overlook 
the fact that we are 
subject to chills and 
fever with stiffening 
joints, aches and 
pains same as they 
are. : 
How would you 
humans feel 1f you 
were forced to run 
unclad at top speed 
facing a roaring gale 
and then perhaps 
were forced to stand 
at some wind-swept 
curb for hours, in 
zero weather ? 
Every engine is en- 
titled toa Winterfront 
which closes and 
opens automatically 
—it holds the heat 
in for us or gives us 
fresh air when we 
need tt. 
We recognize tt as ‘‘a 
friend in need.” 


CU bine 


Pines Manufacturing Company, 
404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Model 
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Gentlemen: Please send me further explanation of 
the way in which Winterfront will add to the pleas- 
ures of cold weather driving and effect economies. 


Name____ 


but a few minutes to install and 
Street___ 


it costs less than ‘a tire. The first City 


cost is the only cost. 


S.E.P. 9-22 


ANY MOTOR WILL RUN BETTER WITH A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 
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Winter Comfort Demands 


JAlutomatic lemperature 
Control 


OOK forward to winter instead of backward to summer. Pre- 
pare your home for real winter comfort by installing auto- 
matic heat control and be assured of uniform temperature. 


Automatic control of dampers, drafts or valves is a necessity for 
heating comfort. Heating plants often go on a fuel burning ramp- 
age—or they go on a vacation if their owners let them. People 
can’t everlastingly keep an eye on dampers and drafts. But the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator can —that’s its business, and it has 
learned its job perfectly through 38 years’ experience with heat- 
ing systems of all kinds. 


The, INNEAPOLIS ‘ 


FEAT REGULATOR 
Works on a double shift —a day and night schedule, 24 hours 


The Heart of the Heating Plant 
daily. At night it automatically changes to a lower temperature 
level. In early morning it automatically raises the temperature 
to day-time warmth; provides comfort for dressing and permits 
you to enjoy your breakfast. You always have exactly the tem- | 
perature desired — it’s never variable. | 


It’s a Heating Service you soon learn to expect and depend on 
—and you are never disappointed. A Service that saves you 
Vs to 44 on fuel, relieves you of a troublesome task and pro- 
tects the family’s health. 


Don’t dread the coming winter— prepare for it. See your heat- 
ing man at once about the “Minneapo- 
S lis”. It is quickly and easily installed in 
old or new homes on any heating 
plant, for any fuel. Included as stand- 
ard equipment on leading oil burners. 


For Oil Burners 
A complete success for oil burn- 
ers as well as all other types of 
heating systems. Adapted to 
both power and gravity burners 
and furnished as standard 
equipment by leading manu- 
facturers. To protect yourself, 
ask before you buy, if the 
burner is Minneapolis-equipped. 


Write us today for free booklet, 
“The Convenience of Comfort” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR Co. 


2803 Fourth Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send for this 
Booklet 


Se ee) 


| plies from the big downtown stores. 
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where it is anyone’s right to become a store- 
keeper providing he has the necessary 
capital. Actually, the storekeeping busi- 
ness, more than any other, is constantly 
appropriating capital earned in other lines. 

In the suburb where I recently lived there 
was an example of the way retailing sponges 
on other lines of business. A couple of 
years ago an individual known as Albert 
opened a corner grocery. Albert was about 
forty years old and had spent nineteen years 
of that time as a worker in a chair factory. 
Chair-factory workers do not get big wages. 
Albert’s total savings at the time he went 
into business for himself were represented 
by his house and lot and $800 in the bank. 
But his wife was the daughter of a retail 
grocer, and during her school days had 
helped out in her father’s store; this, prob- 
ably, was the origin of the idea that culmi- 
nated in Albert’s trying the grocery game. 

Eight hundred dollars is hardly sufficient 
to stock an up-to-date grocery store; but 
he made arrangements to buy most of his 
supplies from a local wholesale firm, and 
this firm let him have the balance of what 
he needed on credit; so when Albert got 
opened up he had probably as good a stock 
as any of his competitors in the suburb. 
The building he rented for his operations 
was in a fairly good location, fronting a 
street that is used considerably by auto- 


| mobilists and also traversed by a double- 


track trolley line. There seemed no reason 
why Albert should not succeed. His work 
in the chair factory, of course, was not 
much of a preparation for a career of mer- 
chandising; but he figured he could learn 
it; and besides, his wife’s early experience 
in the line was something to start on. He 
didn’t have to take on a heavy expense, 
because the rent of the frame building was 
only forty dollars a month and he and his 
wife did all the selling. 

His first year turned out quite encourag- 


_ ingly, for it was the only grocery store for 


several blocks around, and the residents of 


| the neighborhood found it more convenient 


to trade with Albert than to get their es 

is 
sales averaged around seventy-five dollars a 
day, of which the gross profit was about 
twenty dollars—apparently a splendid re- 


| turn, considering the capital invested and 


the small expenses of operation. Albert 
figured that he was making nearly ten dol- 
lars a day net profit, because he had to pay 
out only the amount of his rent, the feed 
for his horse and the modest living of his 


| family. His two half-grown boys did most 
_of the delivering on Saturdays and after 
| school, and when necessary Albert drove 


the wagon himself, his wife attending the 
store meanwhile. None of the family drew 
wages, the idea being to allow the profits to 
stay in the business until such time as it 
seemed advisable to withdraw a portion for 
outside investment. 


From Bad to Worse 


On the face of it, the first year’s profits 


should have been more than $2000, but 


when Albert tried to check up on it the 
money was not there. His stock invoiced a 
little more than it had when he first opened 
up, but his debt to the wholesale firm was 
just as great as in the beginning; and be- 
sides this, he had to admit that some of the 
slow-moving items on his shelves had de- 
creased in value. It was about this time, 
too, that he found he had not figured quite 
right on expenses. The city and county 
came down on him for taxes, items he had 
entirely overlooked when he did his initial 
figuring. His horse had proved to be too 


| light for delivery work and had to be traded 


off for a bigger one, entailing an expense of 
close to $200. More serious still, he had 
accumulated a number of accounts on his 
books that gave him considerable worry. 
On the sign over his door he advertised 
himself as a cash grocer, and each yellow 
slip that went out with groceries had printed 
on it Terms Cash; but it was found to be 
more convenient to allow regular customers 
to pay once a month, and so it came about 
that a good deal of his business was done on 
credit. This would have been all right if the 
regular customers really paid at the end of 
the month; but some of them did not, and 
one a two had moved away without paying 
at all. 

No one could say that Albert neglected 
his business, because there was not a harder- 
working merchant in town. He opened up 
before seven o’clock in the morning and 
kept open until eight at night, except Satur- 
days, when the whole family stayed until 
ten, the evening hours being calculated to 
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catch the trade of casual clients w 
forgotten to bring home necegsiti 
the early-closing establishments doy 

It was during the second year ¢ 
event occurred that struck Albe 


ing to put up a building on a vacg 
block up the street, and as the op 
progressed it became evident that 
intended for store purposes. Whe; 
finished a sign was hung in one of ¢ 
glass windows announcing that the ¢ 
were for rent and that it wouid be 
for a first-class grocery establishm 
another month the suggestion h; 
accepted, and Albert had a compet 
the trade of the neighborhood, 

The immediate result of this com 
was a shrinkage in Albert’s gal 
seventy-five dollars to fifty dolla 
The newcomer was a go-getter; 
printed price lists struck off each w 
left them on the doorsteps of all thi 
round about, advertising his barge| 
announcing that no orders were t' 
and none too small for his prompt ¢j 
Albert met the challenge and augce 
his horse-and-wagon delivery sery} 
a motorcycle for the dispatch ¢| 
articles, keeping both his boys out (5 
for the purpose: For a time the n# 
hood probably enjoyed the quicker 
ery service in the entire city, and bois 
kept open until ten o’clock every r}} 
fear of losing a chance customer. 


A Plan That Failed | 


Albert gave in first. The neweom| 
ably was not any better financed, y 
debts were newer and therefore 
stand off; while those of Albert 
stringing along for the better parpf 
years without his being able apprecb 
reduce them, a situation that wasio 
assuring to his wholesale house. H| 
out his stock for what it would bi 
quit trying to be a merchant. Whené 
back to work in the chair factoryle 
precisely where he had been two yin 
fore, except that he had lost his $' 
ings, had during that time drawn Is 
regular wages for himself and hadh 
in the services of his wife and two } 
nothing. Thus, as anyone can see; 
business of retailing reach out anda) 
ate capital that had been createc) 
chair-making industry; and the pili 
not buy groceries any cheaper becise 
stores started where there was rm 
only one. ; a 

Every once in a while someone tik 
a new plan to reduce the spread %t 
producer and consumer, which js 
doesn’t work, because it depends) 
buying public to act according ti 
gram, something that never hapyi 
year or so ago a grocer in a West! 
put into effect a plan by which he }) 
to charge each customer a fee of twd 
a month, after the payment of we 
customer was entitled to buy his joe 
at actual wholesale cost plus freig. 
plan started out well, enough fami’s 
ing the grocer’s organization to 2 
profitable for him to serve them forhe 
dollars a month, and certainly '¢ 
tomers saved money. But after 1¢ 
flush of enthusiasm interest subsidi; | 
month a few customers failed to ry 


as to make the scheme unprofitab). 
grocer believes he got the general 
in a reply one of his customers ma? 
he asked why she quit. i 
“T suppose it was a good plan,” !¢ 
said, ‘‘and probably I bought m't! 
cheaper that way. But, you know, 1¢ 
extravagant to lay out two dollarsie 
of every month and not actually ? 
thing for it.” 4 
A few years ago, when the sis 
stores first began to appear, they we 
to do business at extremely small ‘pe 
some of the grocery chains Te! 
selling cost of less than 5 per cen 
volume of sales. This was when 
was new and when there were not 
them in each community. As the 
increased and the novelty wore off e 
ume of business done by each st¢ ® 
aged smaller. Trade reports 0 
self-serve chains during the past 
the ratio of selling expense to. 
doubled since they were first 
During the war there was @ 
Congress which had in view a law?” 
ling retail dealers to show precist’ 
profit they made on each article 0 
sale. The law as contemplated | 


+)mpulsory for every dealer to affix 
-olich item in his stock bearing the 
si esale cost of the article; no allow- 
n/t be made for the freight or ex- 
“ges or any other expense; the 
.42d should be the actual amount 
ne holesaler or manufacturer for the 
/{ the retailer’s books should at all 
happen to inspection by Federal offi- 
sinted to see that there was no 
figures. 
wily a loud cry went up from the 
diers of the country at this con- 
t legislation. The proponents of 
oq verred that it was necessary to 
sition and restore public confidence 
i] erchandising. The organized re- 
9 he country contended with great 
ts that such a law would have no 
my) ublic agitation except to create 
. The congressional bill did not 
1; but the legislature of one state 
ruly enact a similar statute, which 
ward declared unconstitutional. 
ji: tly, odd schemes or paternal 
ii will not make it possible for the 
| buy things cheaper across the 
s ters of the country. Responsible 
asearch bureaus estimate that, 
r the grocery line, there is an aver- 
sf 27 per cent in selling manufac- 
gis at retail. Add to this even 3 
nis the merchant’s net profit and 
a 30 per cent spread between 
a. and retail price. Each dollar 
a(iss a retail counter has to carry 
ce is selling expense merely to allow 
: ant to stay in business. 


ther People’s Money 


enya successful Middle West banker 
nto banking after a number of 
iit as a retail merchant had the 
in/s0 say on the subject: 

0, any stores in a community doubt- 
al for greater expense of operation, 
m quently higher retail prices, be- 
inhe general fight for business the 
‘rs themselves inaugurate ex- 


n 
‘¢motorcycles and advertises that 
é may have special delivery with- 
ti, charge, all his competitors have 
y jotorcycles so as to keep up the 
jhe gives free concerts to bring 
s 0 his establishment his competi- 
a) to put on free entertainments 
T] net result of a too intensive com- 
mis to edge up the necessity for 
Tjargins of profit. Occasionally 
mchant falls by the wayside, but 
cis taken by someone else; and the 
la, entering into the expensive com- 
ns obliged to mark enough profit 
g ds to maintain the pace. 
ls One way to prevent a useless 
f men from entering the store- 
ig isiness, and that is to insist that 
hi operate on their own capital. In 
s\; has been too easy for men to get 
et'ing. In almost every line there 
hesalers and manufacturers who 
on the accounts of insufficiently 
@( torekeepers, extending long cred- 
ki; chances on getting their money, 
curse charging enough for their 
tinake up for the risks. It is noth- 
iu al in some lines of retailing for a 
0 en up in business owing for three- 
Is) his stock. 
i$ a situation that is hard to cope 
t) only remedy probably being a 
0} eflation periods like that of 1921, 
S(nany long-credit wholesalers saw 
ou tanding credits become worthless 
ernight. But there is one class of 
*§1en who might help tremendously 
e''g the cost of retailing, and those 
the local bankers throughout the 
dates 


d¢ ot mean that local bankers ought 
it their storekeeper customers from 
-| 1s perfectly legitimate, as well as 
‘/ economy, for a banker to help a 
2r finance a special purchase of 
that will be turned into money 
time. It is also sound finance to 
storekeeper money to lay in his 
he beginning of an active season, 
“4e 1s every prospect that the store- 
tay pay it back when the rush is 
4; itis not sound finance or for the 
to lend money to a storekeeper 
ent capital. 
s pie new in this statement. 
ankers all have rules against 
to merchants to be used as 
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permanent capital. But particularly in the 
smaller towns and cities, where personal 
relations are apt to be closer than in large 
communities, some bankers are inclined to 
make exceptions. 

““A few years ago in a good-sized town 
near my home city a young man who had 
been employed as a salesman in a local 
clothing store decided to go into business 
for himself. As he did not have much 
money, he tied up with a long-credit whole- 
saler who furnished him with a large por- 
tion of his stock on easy terms. Needing 
further capital, he managed to talk his 
banker into a loan with the understanding 
that it would be paid when he got estab- 
lished and going well. Doubtless the young 
man meant well, but the temptation to 
plunge was stronger than if he had been 
risking his own money altogether. He out- 
did all his competitors in his fancy window 
displays and in the amount of free service to 
customers. At carnival time his was the 
most elaborate float in the trade parade; 
where his competitors had been content to 
send home packages by ordinary delivery 
boys, he equipped a fancy delivery car 
manned by two messengers in blue-and- 
gold uniforms. 

“These things may have been satisfying 
to the young merchant, but manifestly they 
did not help in giving better clothes to the 
public at a lower price. Quite the reverse in 
fact, because his competitors naturally had 
to do similar things in order to hold their 
trade, and the cost of doing business went 
up all around. When the young man’s en- 
terprise failed a year or so later his creditors 
got twenty cents on the dollar; and the 
bank’s money was in it along with the long- 
credit wholesaler’s, because there was no 
time during that period when the banker 
might have forced payment without closing 
up the business. The net result of the whole 
affair was that the cost of selling clothing in 
the town went up; and nothing in par- 
ticular would have been gained had the 
young man succeeded, because there were 
already enough clothing stores to take care 
of the needs of the community. 

“Tf the local bankers of the country 
would stick to the rule of financing retailers 
only for temporary requirements, making 
no exceptions on account of chamber-of- 
commerce affiliations, lodge membership or 
country-club friendships, something con- 
structive might be accomplished in the 
general cost of retailing. The United States 
is probably the only country in the world 
where retailers can start on anyone’s capital 
but their own. 

“In European countries not ohly is the 
retailer held down on bank loans but whole- 
salers sell on shorter time; a situation that 
probably accounts for the small number 
of retail failures and the ability of Euro- 
pean retailers to sell their goods at smaller 
profits.” 


British Criticism 


In England and other European coun- 
tries, where capital is harder to get for pri- 
vate enterprise than here, much more stress 
is laid on retail salesmanship, which, it is 
believed, helps toward economical retail- 
ing. A few months ago I attended a meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Club of London, 
and one of the members made a talk in 
which he told of his experiences during a 
recent trip to America. As a working sales 
manager he was inclined to spoof the 
brand of salesmanship he had encountered 
on this side, and drew the conclusion that 
we are not the nation of super-salespeople 
we have been painted. His main evidence 
in reaching this conclusion was an experi- 
ence he had had in a New York department 
store trying to buy a cap. He told how he 
went into the big establishment and stood 
around waiting for someone to ask him 
what he wanted, and how after a time, as 
no one paid any attention to him, he ven- 
tured to ask a floor walker where to find 
caps. The floor walker gave him the cor- 
rect directions and presently he reached 
the cap department. There were, he said, 
oceans of caps; but it seemed to be no one’s 
business to sell him one. From an English 
viewpoint it was bad form to pick around 
the stock and do his own selecting, and so 
he waited. After a while, finding nothing 
was to be gained by a passive attitude, he 
ventured to ask a young lady to show him 
some caps. 

“And even then,’”’ he concluded disap- 
provingly, “there was no effort made to sell 
me. Merely the young person indicated a 
counter that was covered with caps and let 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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ETTING into the HATCH WAY 

Gi UNION SUIT is as easy as slip- 

ping a pair of suspenders over your 

shoulders. You step into the legs, stick 

: your arms through the arm-holes, and 


HATCHWAY is made in a 
complete line of medium 
and heavy weight suits in 
cotton, worsted, wool and 
mercerized fabrics to suit 
every taste and purse. On 
sale at most good dealers. 
If you have any difficulty 
in getting just the style 
you want, we shall be glad 
to see that you are sup- 
plied, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. 
In ordering please state 
sizeand encloseremittance 
to our mill at Albany. A 
beautiful catalogue illus- 
trating the complete line 
of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and 
summer weights sent free 
on request. 


Men’s suits— $2.00; $2.50; 
$3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 

Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 
only— $1.50; $2.00. 


there you are—ready for a day of ease 
and comfort. 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


is knit to fit—not made to be buttoned 
into shape. Its buttonless design means 
a Union Suit that looks better, lasts 
longer, and frees the wearer from all the 
annoyances that come from buttoning 
and repairing a whole row of unneces- 
sary buttons. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these 
lines in Canada. 
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OF CAR 


A : , Inc: 
Passenger Cars Commercial Vehicles Lorabsc' eye Ricca ‘Truck Co, 
American Abbott-Downing Truck & Body Company Laurel Motors Corporation 
Anderson Acason Motor Truck Company Linn Manufacturing Corporation | 
Apperson Acme Louisiana Motor Car Company 1 
Bell Advance-Rumely (L. M. Trucks) q 
Brewster Alena Steam Products Co. Maccar 
Buick American Mack 
Bour-Davis O. Armleder Motor Truck Co. Master Trucks { 
Cadillac Atlas Milburn (Electric Trucks) ? 
Cameron Atterbury Motor Car Company Michelet Motor Company 
Checker Cab Autocar Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Com; 
Chevrolet Available Moller Motor Company 
Climber Baker Steam Motor Car & Mfg. Association Moreland Motor Truck Company | 
Commander Beaver Truck Builders, Ltd. (Can.) Nelson 
Crawford Beck-Hawkeye Motor Truck Co. Nelson & LeMoon f 
Cunningham Belmont Motors Corporation New England Truck Co. | 
Dagmar Bessemer Motor Truck Company Noble Motor Truck Corporation 
Dort Betz O. B. Electric Vehicles, Inc. j 
Duesenberg Biederman Motor Co. O’Connell Motor Truck Company | 
Dupont Brinton Motor Truck Company Ogden i 
Durant Brockway Motor Truck Company Old Reliable | 
ee ie ea neae Company Olds Motor Works: 
car rown Truck Company ae Pring 
Elgin Buffalo Motor Truck & Tractor Corporation migra Motor. Trane ° 
Fox Casco Motors, Inc. Parker Motor Truck Company 
Fremont Chicago Motor Truck Company Patriot Mfg. Co : 
Gardner Corbitt Motor Truck Company Penn Motors Corporation | 
Holmes Cyclone Starter & Truck Company Pierce Arrow: | 
Hupmobile Dart Pittsburgh Truck Manufacturing Co> 
Jackson Dearborn Truck Company Power Truck & Tractor Company | 
Jordan Defiance Reo | 
Kelsey eee ee Truck Company Republic 
Kline Kar ependable ) 
Latagaee Diamond T Rock Fale Mfg. Company (Motor Z 
Leach-Biltwell Dixon Motor Truck Company Saniow Motor Truckin 
Lincoln _ Dorris 4 : G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Compar 
Locomobile Drake Motor & Tire Manufacturing Corp. Schwartz Motor Truck Goreme 
Marmon Duplex Truck Company Seagrave-Loughead Com re Ltd. (ar 
Martin-Wasp Ehrlich Electric Truck Company Ss id Tce Con ti pany eT 
Maxwell i alWwaContoaty ae en Truck Corporation 
McFarlan Six te Eptrs Truck Company Six- Wheel Truck Company 
Mercer edera’ jon | 
Meteor F cee Motors Corporation scutes Piove ceo nae i 
Milburn > Garford F 
Mitchell Gary Motors Truck Company oo. Motor Truck Company: { 
National General Motors Truck Company Stoughton Wagon Company 
Noma eoirodaes at yeaa i auek f2) Sullivan Motor Truck Company 
taham Brothers 5 ke 
pepe Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Company iit pre se Company 
Packard Hahn Motor Truck Company Tie Wi ten Oompa 
Decrees S. W. Hal-Fur Motor Truck Co. Ti a T ay Oompa 
Premice Hamilton Motors Company (Apex) Pe Tra kc Comune 
Premacan Harmer-Knowles Motor Truck Company ea ruc Chuan | 
Reo Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co. (Hurlburt) Trabold Motors Co. 
Rickentacker Harvey Motor Truck Works thelpea (ies? | 
Riddle Hawkeye Truck Company hens Truck & T Coleny 
Rolls-Royce cepa eye Motor Truck Company Union Aotee eee Company a | 
enney 
Scheel H. R. L. Motor Company (Trucks) United Motors Company j 
tia Huron Truck Company Viall Motor Car Company 


Stearns-Knight 
Stevens-Duryea 
Y. F. Stewart 


International Harvester 

Towa Motor Truck Company 

J. C. Jarrett Motor & Finance Co. 
Kalamazoo Motors Corporation 


Wachusett Motors, Inc. | 
Walker-Johnson Truck Company | 
Walker Vehicle Company y 
Walter Motor Truck Company 


St. Louis Kaws Truck Manufacturing Co. Western Truck Manufacturing Comiay 
pe Sele Kearns-Dughie Motors Corporation White } 
Stutz Kearns Motor Company Wichita Motors Company d 
Tulsa Kelland Motor Car Company J. C. Wilson Motor Truck Company 
Victor-Page Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. Wilson Truck Manufacturing Compiy 
Washington Kimball Motor Truck Company Winther Motors, Inc. i } 


Wills Sainte Claire 


King-Zeitler Company 


Wisconsin Truck Co. 


Winther _ Kleiber & Company, Inc. Witt-Will Company, Inc. 
Willys-Knight H. J. Koehler Motors Corporation Wilcox Truz, Inc. 
Yellow Cab Krebs Motor Truck Co. Young Motor Truck Company | 
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Oil or Grease 


} 


The Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tem can be used with either oil or grease. 
But for best results, we recommend Alemite 
Lubricant—a pure solidified oil especially 
adapted for our System—has all the virtues of 
oil, but is sufficiently solid to “stay put.’ 


_& Flexible Metal Hose 


Vw 
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_ You will find this an unique advertisement—for 

is not written to sell you anything. 

In fact; if you own one of the cars or trucks listed 
‘n the opposite page, you cannot buy it. 
_This advertisement is written to urge you in the 
»gular use of something which the manufacturer 
re on your car to reduce repair bills and upkeep— 
nd to increase your resale, or trade-in value. 
nO 
_A recent survey among garages and repair shops re- 
saled the startling fact that over 80% of all repairs on 
\oving parts (barring accidents) is due to lack of proper 
“brication. 
,In this same survey, used car dealers reported, for 
xample, that a $1,500 car of standard make which 
ad been properly lubricated by the first owner, would 
fing at least $150 more in the open market than one 
‘hich had been neglected in this important respect. 
' From this, it is apparent that the satisfaction you get 
om a motor car depends on how you treat it—especially 
ow you lubricate it. 


Now Made Easy 


| Your motor is simple to care for. It is the hard-wear- 
1g chassis bearings that have caused most trouble—both 
k rectly through worn parts—and indirectly through 
cess vibration due to stiffening of under-frame parts. 
hhese bearings were very difficult to reach. And when you 
\d grease them the old way—you never could be sure the 
‘bricant actually reached the bearing surface. 
| But now every car or truck listed opposite is equipped 
‘ith the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. With 
is system every bearing on your chassis is equipped with 
hollow fitting with the cross pin shown below. You snap 
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otor cars or trucks 


—then read 
what these manufacturers are doing 
to reduce your repairs and upkeep 


on the Alemite bayonet coupling with a simple quarter 
turn and the cross pin locks it. Then an easy turn of the 
compressor handle forces the lubricant (under 500 pounds’ 
pressure) clear through to the bearing surface. Old grease, 
grit, rust and dust are forced out. You know the work is 
done thoroughly. High pressure insures it. 


Every 500 Miles 


If Alemite is on your car, be sure to use it—at least every 500 
miles. You cannot overlook its importance. For after 6000 or 7000 
miles of driving—repair bills of $100 to $300, due to neglect in lu- 
brication, are common. Any repair man will confirm this. 

It often means the difference between satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with your car. That’s why the manufacturer put it on your car 
—to make it easy for you to keep the car you bought from him in 
good condition. 

If you do not care to Alemite your car yourself—any dealer can 
do it for you—at nominal cost. Alemite fittings are as standard as 
the valves on your tires. 


300,000 Miles 


Recently we published an advertisement showing a Yellow Cab 
which was still in good condition after running 300,000 miles. Many 
of their cabs have run nearly this far—and are still running in 
good condition. 

Every Yellow Cab is equipped with Alemite. Every day an in- 
spector checks the fittings. If one is missing it must be reported and 
replaced as promptly as a flat tire. Today the entire profits of this 
conpany come from the savings made as the result of the methodical 
lubrication inspection which they installed. 

With any standard car—you will find that its length of lifes the 
satisfaction it gives you—its resale price, depends largely upon how 
you treat it in this important matter. 


If Not on Your Car 


If Alemite is not on your car, send us the coupon. We will tell you 
where to have it installed complete—$5 to $20, according to make and 
model of your car. (Fords, $3.99.) 

There are cheaper systems than Alemite. But most manufacturers 
do not economize here. The risk is too great. And their jupemea 
should be good precedent for you. Use the coupon. ~ 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


. 


tml 


Fitting 


SAligh pressure 
lubricating system 


2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


To THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(with cross pin) }—> 
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Alemite Lubricating 
Spring Covers make any 
car ride easier 


My car is. ¥ is not Alemite equipped. 


0 Please send me complete information regarding the use of Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating System on my car. 


Please send me details about Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers. 


Name 


Address = 


Make and Model of Car 


Dealer’s Name 
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OWN BOSS 


IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Enjoy the big profits that only 
the owner of a business receives 


Look for the Ames 
name plate shown be- 
low. You will find it 
on the lower right-hand 
corner of the cowl. 


ERE is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for—the opportunity to go into 
business for yourself. 

Your market is the largest group of car own- 
ers in the United States—the Ford owners. How 
many Fords are there in the surrounding territory 
that you could easily reach? 


How would you like to make a generous profit 
on the majority of them? You can do it. Others 
are making a big success selling Ames Special 
Passenger Bodies for Ford cars. 

Ames Bodies are handsome, distinctive bodies. They 
give the graceful lines and easy, roomy riding-comfort 
of cars far greater in price. Ford owners want them. 

Get the Ames franchise for your vicinity. You do not 
have to be in the automobile business at present. You 
do not have to have previous automobile experience. 

All you need is an aggressive ambition, plus a moderate 
capital. If you have the vision, the desire to step from the 
employee’s to the owner’s desk, or from a limited income 
to the possibility of rich rewards, then you will want fur- 
ther information about the Ames franchise immediately. 

Write for our illustrated story, which thoroughly 
explains the Ames opportunity—and which also shows 
you reproductions of mounted Ames Bodies. 

Don’t put it off. Make sure that you have first 
claim on the franchise for your territory by being first 
to write. Do it to-day—sure! 


THE FE A. AMES COMPANY, IncorprorateD 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
me take my choice. She didn’t sell me a 
cap; I bought one.” 

It was the London sales manager’s inten- 
tion to tell a funny story and at the same 
time to prove Americans to be a queer peo- 
ple, efficient in some things, perhaps, but 
not so efficient as they are reputed. What 
really happened was that he had for the 
first time encountered the system that has 
come into vogue in many of the largest 
American establishments where the idea is 
to leave the customer as much alone as 
possible, trusting in the power of massed 
merchandise to make sales instead of in 
personal salesmanship. 

In England retail selling is a trade to be 
learned the same as any other, and no one 
is allowed behind a retail counter without a 
knowledge of the things he is to sell. This 
policy is maintained even for the rush sea- 
sons, when extra help is a particular prob- 
lem. In London the department stores 
begin advertising for holiday help early in 
November, the advertisements always stat- 
ing that applicants accepted will be given 
one month’s training; and this training 
has to be gone through, even though the 
applicant is to sell nothing more important 
than toys, candies or Christmas trees. Re- 
cently a prominent London retailer who 
makes frequent trips to the United States 
discussed American and British retailing. 

“The difference between your methods 


| and ours,” he said, ‘“‘lies in the fact that we 
| operate our places as shops, while in Amer- 


ica many of the largest establishments are 
run.on the bazaar plan. By that I mean the 
policy that counts on getting as many peo- 
ple as possible to come in, and then trust- 
ing to the attractive surroundings and 
elaborate displays to sell merchandise. The 
last time I was in America a prominent 
department-store executive told me that if 
he could get a constant stream of people 
moving through his establishment he fig- 
ured a large enough percentage would buy 
to make it profitable. 

“Now consider what such a system 
means if followed by all the retailers in any 
city. Each one must constantly keep 
spending money to make his establishment 
attractive enough to draw the crowds, and 
must carry a multiplicity of styles in order 
to induce people to buy who did not intend 
to buy when they came in. There is a tre- 
mendous loss in the constant handling of 
goods and a necessity to employ a large 
number of people in proportion to the busi- 
ness done. Retailing cannot be done eco- 
nomically under such circumstances.”’ 


Shopping Around 


“T do not, of course, contend that stores 
should discourage legitimate shopping 
around on the part of the public, because 
that is the only way an individual can know 
whether he is buying at market price; but 
when shopping around is carried to an ex- 
treme it makes for waste all around. I have 
frequently heard public criticism in Amer- 
ica that the salespeople in big establish- 
ments are inattentive or indifferent. I do 
not know whether such criticism is merited 
or not; but having been behind a counter 
myself, I can see where the bazaar system 
would make for a certain amount of indif- 
ference. 

“Tf you know that each person you wait 
on is a prospective buyer, and a sale de- 
pends on your ability to convince him 
that you know what you are talking about, 
you are liable to keep on your toes all the 
time. But if you know that no matter what 
your efforts are you will average only one 
sale to about ten people it is simply human 
nature to become slack and even to act in- 
different at times.” 

British retailers claim to pass their mer- 
chandise on to the public at a smaller profit 
than we do, but there is no way of checking 
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up on it, because there are no ret: 
bureaus there. One American 

London told me, however, that hi 
product was retailed about § 
cheaper in England than in Aj 
though the wholesale price of the 
the same on both sides of the At] 
French, possibly the most skill 


age to turn their stocks surprisi 
In talking with a Paris manuf 
named a certain department st 
city which, he claimed, sells its 
out ten times a year. Inasmuéh 
over of even five times.a year is 
a remarkable record in depar 
circles, I asked how it could be! 


Skilled Salesmans! 7 


“In the first place,’ the m 
said, ‘‘there is little of what ye 
ping around in France. Whena 
into a store it is presumed he 
buy, and the salespeople are 
the idea that they are goin 
something if they can show h 
In that particular stor 
people are paid on the basis 
ary with a certain commissio 
sales, which is an added ince 
hard. Even the errand boy | 
package to a house, if he gets a 
some article while there, is pais 
salesman’s commission on the 

“‘By these methods the stan 
vidual salesmanship is main | 
very high plane, resulting in a say) 
selling expenses and a consequent 
to pass goods to the public at lower) 
This high degree of salesmamenit 
makes it possible to do more busine 
minimum amount of merchandise 
firm, for instance, sells the establiz 
quantities of small hardware that wo 
facture, and one of the items is a } 
kind of wrench. The maximum nw) 
these wrenches the store will carrys 
dozen. If during today’s operations) 
these wrenches are sold, tomorrow nr 
they telephone to our warehouse {+ 
wrenches, no more and no less, I } 
they do the same in other lines, whicp 
ably counts largely in their abilityt 
such frequent turning of their stock. 
every salesperson is an enthusiastic 
it is not necessary to have great o 


merchandise merely to impress eustiie 
Some American store executives 
that the limit of economy has abot! 
reached in the matter of bringing m 
dise from manufacturer to retail 
that any future lowering of prices 
public will have to come througlo 
means. A man who has for an 
years been in charge of the Nev 
buying offices of a combination of 1s 
department stores recently said: | 
“For the past ten years or so t 
ency has been to put more and morst 
on the buying end of the retail same t 
up to the old adage that goods well» 
are half sold. This is all right, but it} 
to carry it too far; and the danger c 
putting so much stress on good buyi{! 
the economy of good selling is overdo 
In most retail establishments nowad/s 
buyer’s job is made to appear so attic 
that it is the ambition of every sale 
to become a buyer. Such a situatioa' 
matically lowers the standard ol 
salesmanship, because the best pece 
constantly getting out of it. Poo 
salesmanship is one of the worst fi 
extravagance, decidedly adding to t?' 
of doing business. It will be impos! 
believe, further to reduce the spr 
tween manufacturer prices and cowl 
prices until executives come to reali’ t 
it pays to put as much effort into se 
into buying.” , 
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~ Comfort and Economy with 
International Hot Water Boilers 


t 


‘ Hot Water heating by radiators is preferred by many home 
qwners. With a boiler of correct design, properly installed and 
¢tomatically controlled it makes a very satisfactory system. 


| Before selecting your boiler, however, look carefully into the 
sbject of design. Boilers that look very much alike on the outside 
tay differ radically in their relative economy of operation. 


| INTERNATIONAL Economy Boilers are the result of exhaustive en- 
¢ieering tests supplemented by many years of practical experience. They 
tive at a high degree of operating economy because all the details of their 
(nstruction—not merely a few features—have been correctly worked out in 
lation to the whole. 


| For example, some of their economy-contributing details are: correct 
lance between the heat producing and heat absorbing elements to secure 
{2 greatest benefit from the fuel burned; positive and rapid circulation of 
{2 water through the boiler; grates that clean the fire bed easily; unobstructed 
e surfaces easy to clean from the front of the boiler; (important because a 
(ty boiler wastes fuel); durable castings to insure low upkeep cost. 


These are just a few of the many reasons for choosing an International 
lonomy Boiler. Send for catalog giving complete description and do not 
(cide on your heating plant without a full investigation of International 
lonomy Boilers, Address Dept. A. 


3RANCHES: New York, Cuicaco, Nasuua, N. H., GREENsBoRO, N. C., CLEVELAND, O. 
| DISTRIBUTING POINTS: 


,TLAND, Orecon, Lynch Brothers Greenssoro, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 

‘KANE, Wasu., Holly-Mason Hdwe. Co. Denver, Co o., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 

i FRANcisco, CAL., The International Sales Corpo- Denver, Co to., Steiner Bros. 
‘ration Lonpon, En«., International Onepipe Heater, Ltd. 
esa Wasu., Colcock Furnace Company DuLutn, Minn., Kelley-How-Thomson Co. 

Paut, Minn., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. For Western Canada: Heating Supplies Limited, Ware- 
sas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co. house and Office: 902 Home St., Winnipeg, Can 
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TERNATIONA 


Besides round and sectional boilers 
for steam, vapor steam and hot water 
systems, the International Heater 
Company makes the well-known One- 
pipe Heater and furnaces for warm 
air heating. Whatever your preference 
as to type, there is an International 
Hecter for you, with the high standard 
of International quality of design and 
construction. 


— 


Your confidence =.= 
in the manufacturers at the fign of fod heating 
of the International Jireeariona 


Line will not be mis- 
placed. A well equipped and stable 
manufacturing organization, with a 
fund of heating knowledge gained 
through more than three quarters of 
a century of experience, is at your 
service, if you want advice as to which 
type and size heater is best suited to 
your home. Our engineers’ recom- 
mendations are unprejudiced in favor 
of any one type, since we make them 
all. Send for Catalog, Chart and 
Question Blank. Address Dept. A. 
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CALIFORNIA TAKES TO THE ROAD 


the present pass road, which, as 
I have just remarked, will pres- 
ently be enlarged to double its 
capacity. Just as San Francisco 
has had to remain content these 
many years with its fearfully 
crowded Peninsula Road to the 
south—the beginning of the his- 
toric El Camino Real—to the 
smart suburbs of Burlingame and 
Palo Alto ard the rare historic 
country that lies to the south of 
them. Here has been another im- 
passe. 

For years motorists have railed 
at this road. Only this fall will 
the first partial relief come in 
the completion of. the so-called 
Skyline Boulevyard—a beautiful 
new scenic highway paralleling 
it to the west, which eventually 
will become a portion of a through 
relief route all the way from San 
Francisco to Santa Cruz, about 
eighty miles to the south. 

Yet exquisite as this new road 
is—it commands rare views of the 
bay and of the ocean, on the one 
side and then upon the other— 
it will afford very little practical 
relief tothe Peninsula Road. And 
this necessity is already being rec- 
ognized by the planning of a third 
trunk road down the peninsula, 
to lie to the east of El Camino 
Real and close to the shores of 
San Francisco Bay. Here the 
grades and curvatures will be 
slight, while the fact that the new 
road will pass just outside the 
busy growing suburban commu- 
nities, rather than through their hearts, 
should render it ideal for through traffic of 
every sort. 

But the financing of it presents many 
problems. At the moment California, de- 
spite the tremendous increase in her motor 
registration, is giving very little state aid to 
her highways, while the local communities 
are not always in a position to give it. The 
city of San Francisco, through its super- 
visors, has recently made an initial appro- 
priation of $250,000, which is rather a 
characteristically generous thing, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that none of this 
amount is to be expended in either the city 
or the county of San Francisco. Other 
communities on the peninsula, for one rea- 
son or another, have not followed suit very 
rapidly, which means that there will be 
little immediate relief to the present over- 
crowded Peninsula Road. 


The Motorist’s Paradise 


It is not exaggeration nor is it wild praise 
to affirm that California is a natural para- 
dise for the motorist. First, came the 
pleasure motorist; in his trail the commer- 
cial one—operator of motor truck or of 
motorbus. All these, increasing greatly 
in number and at a tremendous speed, 
brought—some fifteen years ago or more— 
a great and absolutely unwonted pressure 
upon the existing highways of the state. 
Suddenly California discovered that her 
roads were antiquated; were utterly in- 
adequate to handle the new burden that 
the rapid development of the internal- 
combustion gasoline engine was about to 
thrust upon them. She considered ways 
and means for their relief; considered them 
long and with an exasperating slowness; so 
slowly that Los Angeles County, already 
coming into the first flush of its present-day 
prosperity, chafing bitterly at the sluggish 
movements of the legislators up at Sacra- 
mento, appropriated, in 1909, $3,500,000 
for a system of paved roads in its borders. 
One-half these were laid down in 1910, and 
the other half the following year. There 
has been further progress ever since, until 
today Los Angeles County has more than 
650 miles of first-class paved roads, or 
about one-tenth the paved-road mileage of 
the entire state. 

Her decisive action awakened the rest of 
California. Upon the heels of her progres- 
sive step, Sacramento finally moved. A 
measure appropriating some $18,000,000 
for a start toward a comprehensive system 
of improved highways which should at least 
connect the county seats throughout the 
entire state was passed by the legislature, 
and, in accordance with the initiative-and- 
referendum procedure of California, referred 
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Entrance to the Patio of an Automobile Club, 
Southern California 


to the electorate. Lively electioneering was 
done in behalf of the measure by the men 
who had the vision to see—even in 1909— 
what an adequate system of improved high- 
roads would mean to the West Coast, with 
its superb climatic conditions. The bill 
went over witharush. A real start had been 
made. 

Yet even then haste was made slowly. 
It took time to perfect the details of.the 
enterprise, and it was not until 1912 that 
an actual start was made upon the state- 
highway project. 

In the meantime the highway system 
had been sketched in the rough. It was 
seen that there would have to be two great 
trunks north and south, the one lying rather 
close to the ocean shore all the way from 
San Diego to the Oregon line and spanning 
the Golden Gate at San Francisco by ferry 
service. The other trunk route would neces- 
sarily rest well inland—would thread the 
great, rich, agricultural valleys of the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento 
rivers, and also extend from San 
Diego, but by an entirely sepa- 
rateroute from the other, through 
tothe Oregon border. Only at Los 
Angeles would these trunk routes 
really meet. Gradually there 
would be developed a series of 
laterals connecting them, very 
much after the fashion of the 
rungs of a ladder. And there 
would be, of course, the connect- 
ing lines off to the east which 
would serve as connecting links 
to the great transcontinental 
highways—at that time barely 
in the first phases of the imagi- 
nation of the men who were yet 
to bring them into being. 

The state’s first $18,000,000 
appropriation was to go toward 
the completion of a trunk- 
highway system, as just outlined, 
of 3082 miles. Of this some 1927 
miles were already in rather good 
condition—either dirt highway, 
for many years maintained by the 
counties, or else sections of new 
paved road which the wealthier 
and more enthusiastic of these 
local governments had just fin- 
ished or were just finishing. The 
state succeeded, with its $18,- 
000,000, in adding 731 miles to 
this 1927. At the outset it looked 
like fairly good road—the most 
of it concrete, but entirely too 
narrow and too light. Much of 
it, under the heavy growth of 
traffie—ineluding the growth in 
weight of the individual traffic 
units—has already begun to go 


to pieces. Even in the parts of 
California where frost is almost 
absolutely unknown, the concrete 
slabs buckled and broke. This 
was not the fault of the concrete 
itself. It was rather that of con- 
tractors and communities, which 
had hastened to complete and 
open the roads before they had 
had proper time to settle. Con- 
crete was laid upon soft embank- 
ment and foundation. This 
foundation had no opportunity 
whatsoever to settle slowly into 
place, and even the concrete was 
not given proper time to set and 
dry. 
The result of all this was iney- 
itable, and roads against which 
bonds have been issued for forty 
or fifty years have gone to pieces 
in less than ten. There will have 
to be rebonding to rebuild them; 
and though the rebuilding will 
not beso complete as it was in the 
instance of the first laying of pave- 
ment, it will be, nevertheless, an 
expensive business; while, if it is 
to be done properly, it will be a 
slow process to boot. 

California’s experience is not 
particularly different in this re- 
gard from many of her sister 
states. In recent decades, and 
until fifteen or twenty years ago, 
highway building had become a 
sort of lost art in many parts of 
the civilized world. The world 
has had to learn anew the science 
of building good roads. It has 
been an expensive business, and 
California, after all, has but contributed 
her share of the expense. 

Eighteen million dollars seemingly was 
hardly a drop in the bucket. Yet California 
was so pleased with her first step in the con- 
struction of astate-highway system that, in 
1915, she asked her voters for and obtained 
another $15,000,000. This sum of money 
went for the building of 680 miles of road. 
In addition to completing the 3082 miles 
contemplated in the first system—chiefly 
the two trunks north and south through 
the state—314 miles of new paved road 
were put down and ninety-six more graded 
for eventual paving. In these last cases the 
top of the road was so surfaced as to make 
comfortable driving. In fact, the very thing 


was being done that should have been done . 


at the outset. Foundation—embankment 
if you prefer to call it such—was being given 
a decent time to settle itself firmly before 
it was called upon to bear the burden of a 
final coated top, or surface, of pavement. 


Tunnel on the Los Angeles:Bakersfield Road 
Near San Fernando, California 


The most of the new miles 
laterals—the rungs of the | 
ways. It was better road t 
first laid down—California ¢ 
learning her lesson—and 
appreciated. It was wide 
ier; and this, too, was part 

A third bite of approp’ 
fornia highways came fo 
$40,000,000 this time. Ah 
were to be added, in feede 
Again much of the approp 
into finishing the unfinished 
plans. It seems to be qui 
sibilities any more for e 
tractors to give adequate 
costs of future construction 
of road authorized by this 
appropriation today remain 
paved. The game seemin: 
catches up with itself. 


Her Best Foot Fe 


And so California today. 
already gone into her hi 
tion to the $73,000,000 w 
in herself, some $17,000,0 
the United States Governm 
eral highway-aid proje 
with but 6000 miles of h 
highway system anything | 
paved and ready either fo: 
mercial traffic; and this ta 
whatsoever of the roads that) 
rapidly ground to destruction 5 
the hasty and inadequate wai 
they were originally built or else« 
the overloads that are being put) 
Superficially, to the man oe : 
over them in touring car or mc 
highways of the Golden State ¢1 
at all bad. Personally, I rode i 
2000 miles of them last spring.’ 
either temporary or permanent-i 
carried ahead everywhere, a1 
many instances at great co 
has pride. She has a bully 
her best foot forward, and 
the man who comes to her fror 

But the fact remains that shi: 
adequate highway system, and i 
many points is rapidly going)o 
while the demand upon it i 2 
steadily, but by leaps and iy 

If it were California alonejl 
fronted this problem, it perhap¥ 
be worth the telling tem 


California’s highway problem isin 
or lesser degree, the highwa ‘0 
each of her sister states, I have 
deeply into it. 4 

If she has failed with it, it h 
because she has lacked intelligere 
pling with it. In fac! 
clined to believe that 
rather a more skillf 
tion and understan 
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tant position that they have 
»gard to highway legislation in 
sommends them to a real atten- 
{over, they show in an instant’s 
vit really can be accomplished in 
a) situation through codperation 
i of Southern California, situ- 
L}An eles. It antedates by a very 
rhe California Automobile Asso- 


San Francisco. The two or- 
i) do not permit themselves to 
»|th each other. The Los Angeles 
ndarger of the two—takes as its 
nity the eleven huge counties of 
jjsouth of Fresno and San Luis 
brother in San Francisco covers 
sr rty-seven counties;of the state; 
alough far greater in number, do 
fe jual the motor-vehicle registra- 
‘}southerly eleven. 
eain, the methods of these two 
atas are alike. With very mod- 
ywi—a dollar a month ar there- 
_jay seek to provide a service 
arather than a social club. They 
te the almost fatal error of try- 
in a clubhouse the owner of the 
him of the twin-six. They are 


‘gunimportant as Dun or Brad- 
l¢ so even. Yet they are organi- 


n cities they maintain huge cen- 
darters, with branches radiating 
mhese established in practically 
nirtant city and town in all Cali- 


gat celerity these clubs have de- 
t. business of insuring the cars of 
eers. It requires organization, 
aurance to undertake a function 
st. Apparently the California 
bi clubs are not lacking in any of 
e(sities. One of them last year 
$35,000 in premiums. The big- 
njny in all the land wrote, in the 
Uted States and Canada, only 
re than this. This year this 
bi club will take in over $5,000,000 
itis. If its members took out a 
aount of insurance through the 
dability and fire companies it 
o| them $7,000,000. Not only do 
save over 25 per cent in insur- 
s14ms but up to the present time 
|: always been able to remit back 
ni.bers their entire annual dues. 
eservice costs them nothing. 
ni2ly shows what centralization 
"ays Standish L. Mitchell, the 
id general manager of the south- 
tis almost his baby. For eleven 
2/18 given his entire thought and 
t, development of the largest or- 
oof its sort in the world. “Cen- 
0's, however, the real strength of 
ration,’ he continues. “‘Here we 
°n counties and with twenty-six 
Jces in their more important 
mty-six separate clubs, in each 
ms, could not all together begin 
york that we do as a single or- 
0 At the very outset all the dis- 
al possible friction incidental to 
piition of twenty-six highly indi- 
Ges is here eliminated.” 
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ulin each community that these 
2abs could possibly do. We ad- 

we promote. When San Diego 
, ‘Instance, wanted a good-roads 

not so long ago, we went down 
ut through the fight for them. 
\do so very much more than any 
‘tion—forever driving and strug- 
r nds for its maintenance—could 
-,ake our branch offices in these 
Nis. They are service stations in 
Sense of the word. Open day and 
give road and other informa- 
U highest value. Because of our 
“Service, we can and do keep 
tion highly detailed and correct 
Othe very minute. Each Mon- 
wg our bulletin of road condi- 
‘only in Southern California but 
Way outside of it—goes out to 
branches. It reaches the fur- 
them not later than Tuesday 


8 bulletin the club publishes 
Jol its own in great number and 
Neh it distributes upon request 
a ge both to its members 
m afar. It never asks the 


Ntorist to California if he belongs 
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to the auto club back home. Its sources of 
information are freely available to any 
stranger within the state without restric- 
tions of any sort. It does not believe that 
it would be true California hospitality to 
demand credentials of a man far away 
from home and very much in need of ad- 
vice or assistance. 

Up to the present time the Automobile 
Club of Southern California has issued 
more than 5000 different forms of road maps 
for the United States in convenient and 
compact card sizes, which, in quantities, 
cost less than one-tenth of a cent apiece to 
print. These maps are prepared by its own 
engineers, who constantly are traveling be- 
tween California and Maine engaged in 
this work. Twice a year the club sends 
scouting parties all the way across the con- 
tinent to check up on road conditions and 
keep its maps up to a last-minute accuracy. 
Its fleet of 108 cars is steadily engaged 
throughout the whole westland in reporting 
actual travel conditions, for its information 
work is not merely limited to actual road 
conditions. It informs itself as to hotels, 
garages and the like, while one of its busiest 
functions is providing fish and game per- 
mits, as well as motor-car licenses, both for 
its members and for visiting motorists. 


The Club’s Working Plant 


Within a dozen years the Automobile 
Club of Southern California has had not 
less than three different homes. From a floor 
of a crowded office building in downtown 
Los Angeles it moved, less than a decade 
ago, to a fine building of its own in Figueroa 
Street, planned and constructed especially 
for its work, and large enough seemingly to 
last it half a century. Last year that build- 
ing was abandoned—outgrown. The club 
moved farther out Figueroa Street to a 
new home, so magnificent in its architectural 
aspect that it is frequently mistaken for one 
of the more exclusive hotels or clubs of Los 
Angeles. Yet, as I have already said, there 
is nothing exclusiveabout either of these Cal- 
ifornia automobile clubs. They are strictly 
business. No club in the City of the 
Angels can boast a more magnificent 
dining room than the clubhouse of the local 
automobile club, but it is reserved strictly 
for its own employes and officers. There are 
650 of these at work under one roof—some 
300 more in the various branches. From 
less than a dozen workers about a dozen 
years ago the organization now has almost 
1000 salaried people. 

It is a self-contained organization. 
Within the roof of its great headquarters 
are housed many activities. It does its own 
printing and it does its own sign painting 
too. Not only does it take upon its broad 
shoulders the huge job of the official guide- 
posting of the roads of the eleven counties 
of Southern California, but it carries this 
work far to the east—to the very outskirts 
of Kansas City and of Omaha. It has built 
and it maintains between 80,000 and 90,000 
of these signposts, or markers, upon the 
trunk highways. Even on the lonely trans- 
continental trails across the western part 
of the continent it places its signs at an 
average distance of one and one-quarter 
miles. A similar function is performed by 
the California Automobile Association on 
the more northerly routes into the states. 

The annual upkeep of these signs comes 
toapretty penny. Not only are they under 
constant attacks from the stress of weather 
but there are folk who seem to have an unu- 
sual delight in taking potshots atthem. No, 
not the folk who live along the trails. They 
have unbounded respect for the helpful 
little white-and-yellow markers. Tender- 
feet from the East, long-haul motorists 
who have equipped themselves with small 
arsenals, if not in fear of Indians or other 
humans, at least in the hope and expecta- 
tion of game. Failing in all of these things, 
they take it out on the helpless markers. 

There are many other functions per- 
formed by these two great auto clubs of 
California. The southern club tows a dis- 
abled car in from any corner of Los Angeles 
County to a repair shop or garage—without 
any charge whatsoever to its members— 
and there are portions of that great county 
that are not less than sixty-seven miles dis- 
tant from its shire town and center. The 
northern club specializes in a similar tow 
service, in the high hills and thenarrow 
roads of the Yosemite. 

Both clubs maintain large legal depart- 
ments that are at the complete service not 
only of their members but of the stranger 
motorist who may be within their baili- 
wicks. If a club member is arrested in 
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California, he merely shows his membership | 
card to the police officer. The club does the | 
rest. It carries the case for him into the 
nearest court and, should it prove to be a 
particularly vexatious or troublesome one, 
to the higher courts and—all the time with- 
out charge—right up to an actual trial, if a 
trial becomes a necessity. In such an in- 
stance it will turn over its prepared case to 
the member’s own attorney. 

This is not to be interpreted to mean that 
either club condones, to the slightest degree, 
speeding or other traffic violations. Each 
seeks merely to have justice done, and each 
is particularly alert in seeing that full jus- 
tice is done to the stranger who may be 
within California. Each realizes the poten- 
tial disadvantage that the visitor is apt to 
find himself in, far from home and entirely 
among strangers. 

But the chief function of the two clubs 
is, in the long run, the adjustment and solu- 
tion of the entire California highway prob- 
lem. That problem you saw at the outset 
of this article. It grows not easier but 
vastly more complicated in all its ramifica- 
tions. 

A million cars in California today! 
Twelve million within the United States! 
And vast and perplexing problems of con- 
gestion already arising. 

What is California to do three or four 
years hence when she has not 1,000,000 but 
2,000,000 cars within her highways? And 
what are we all going to do when we have 
not 12,000,000 but 20,000,000 or more cars 
within the highways of these United 
States? 

I hinted long ago at the prospect of relief 
and parallel highways for the Golden State. 
I also hinted at the way in which her new 
improved roads have already begun to go 
to pieces, which brings us to a further con- 
sideration of the reasons why they are so 
rapidly deteriorating. Shortsighted, hasty 
construction is not to be too heavily blamed 
for their breaking up. The quantity and 
quality of the traffic that today is passing 
over them have much to do with it. 

“Oh, yes,”’ says my friend Blinks, who 
has a ranch twenty miles or so out of Los 
Angeles and a nifty little car in which he 
ferries in and out of it, ‘‘the trucks and the 
motorbusses. You get after those fellows 
when you write your piece in the paper 
about our California highway situation.” 


Blinks and the Speed Arks 


Not quite so fast, Blinks. It seems to me 
that I recall your having a light motor 
truck out upon that little ranch of yours. 
Only a three-ton affair to be sure, but it is 
doing its part to wear out those roads of 
your beloved state. 

This last is really said to stir up Blinks. 
It succeeds in its purpose. He turns upon 
me almost fiercely. 

“Tt isn’t little jobs like mine,” he retorts, 
“that make the trouble. It’s the big fifteen 
and sixteen and seventeen ton affairs with 
their loads that are ruining our highways, 
piling up a fearful obligation both on me 
and on my children and on my children’s 
children. Freight trains on the highroad! 
And the busses—the big ones! Arks, that’s 
what I call them. Running forty miles an 
hour and crowding honest folk off the shoul- 
der of the road! Limited expresses on the 
highroad! We’re going to get them off.” 

Because Blinks represents a pretty defi- 
nite and growing state of mind, not alone in 
California but elsewhere within the United 
States, let us give a little consideration to 
his plaints. Legislators are beginning to lis- 
ten to him. In his own state radical legisla- 
tion has been passed lately greatly curbing 
the size,and particularlythe weight, of motor 
trucks. Under the new highway laws of 
California the maximum weight of a four- 
wheeled truck and its load together may not 
exceed 22,000 pounds. In fact, the super- 
visors of any county may go further and 
reduce this weight where they are convinced 
that over-weight trucks are seriously dam- 
aging their highways. 

Trucks already purchased in view of 
former statutes, and with their loads not 
exceeding 24,000 pounds, may operate for 
two years and a half yet to come; and un- 
der the final rulings of the new law a single 
trailer is still to be permitted, with the 
weight of both vehicles and their burdens 
never exceeding 34,000 pounds. 

Steady traveling over the highways of 
California for nearly thirty days lately con- 
vinced me that this new law is not being en- 
forced. With my eye I was, of course, able 
to make a fair estimate of the weights of the 
constant trucks and truck trains that we 
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“When you 
callme that, 
Smile!” 


Bringing Great Books 
and Plays to Life 


N the back of your mind 
linger the memories of 
mighty deeds and throbbing 
loves—the things that make 
up great books and plays. 


Upon such stories are Pre- 
ferred Pictures built. 


The men who founded Preferred Pic- 
tures believe that no photoplay can give 
the maximum of entertainment; no 
star, no cast, can put forth the best that 
is in them, unless the story is right. 


You received the first Preferred Pic- 
tures and proclaimed them a success. 


Now comes “THE VIRGINIAN,” 
a Tom Forman Production, made from 
the immortal novel and play. 


Under the spell of color, action and 
setting such as only the moving picture 
makes possible — you can live it your- 
self with Trampas, with Molly, Steve 
and “The Virginian,” the greatest West- 
ern character ever given to literature. 


Kenneth Harlan heads the Preferred 
Cast, which includes such noted actors 
as Florence Vidor, Russell Simpson, 
Pat O’Malley and Raymond Hatton. 


Preferred Pictures are shown in your 
city. Call up your favorite theatre and 
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passed and that passed us. Many of them 
looked to be inordinately heavy. Many of 
them were going at a good speed. But the 
eye could not be deceived by the three- 
truck trains operating in defiance of the law 
and to the outspoken annoyance of the 
motorists upon the crowded roads. Nor 
could the eye be deceived as to the size and 
the character of the motorbusses. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
other to give consideration to the remark- 
able recent development of this new form of 
passenger transport on the western rim of 
the land. In THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post afew months agoI referred to the swift 
progress of the motorbus in California— 
the through all-night runs between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco; the network of 
established motorbus routes here and 
there and everywhere throughout the state, 
the serious inroads that they were making 
upon the passenger carrying both of the 
steam and the electric railways. Since then 
the service has steadily increased. Traffic 
demands upon the union bus station in Los 
Angeles have grown to a point where a far 
larger building is already being contem- 
plated. From 250 to 300 huge busses, 
operated by a dozen different companies, run 
in and out of it each twenty-four hours, and 
most of these are more than comfortably 
filled the greater part of the time. 

Both the steam and the electric railroad 
folks admit that the competition of the bus 
lines is causing them a real uneasiness. Al- 
ready twice as many persons ride on the 
motorbusses between Los Angeles and Bak- 
ersfield as take the steam cars between those 
twoimportant points, although in all fairness 
it must be stated that there the highway is 
many miles shorter than the railway. But 
even at those points where for miles trunk 
highway and main-line railway lie parallel 
and closely alongside, the motorbus is an 
alert and a dangerous competitor of the 
train; and though the through service be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, 410 
miles, is run yery largely as a dramatic 
and advertising feature, from fifteen to 
twenty through passengers ride from the 
one city to the other without stop-over 
each day and on each of the routes, the in- 
land and the valley. The fare is set a little 
lower than that of the railroad—about two 
and one-half cents a mile on a one-way 
basis, and even less on round-trip or 
multiple-ride tickets—and there is, of 
course, no Pullman fare or Pullman sur- 
charge to be paid in addition. Therailroad, 
which controls practically all the traffic be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco, has 
replied very sportingly by cutting its own 
rates—to the very bone. One may travel 
more cheaply by rail today in California 
than in any other part of the United States, 
which is at least one thing that the motor- 
bus has accomplished. 


A Mixed Lot of Passengers 


Blinks is getting restive once again. He 
demands the floor. 

“It’s accomplished other things too. It 
not only hogs the highway with its great 
cars being driven at high speed but when 
you ride in them you not only run the 
great risk of having your own precious neck 
broken on the narrow curving highways— 
they’ve a lot of wild, untrained fellows as 
their drivers—but you are as apt as not to 
be thrust in with some Chinaman or boot- 
legger up from the Tia Juana joints.” 

Because Blinks represents a very definite 
and a very large sentiment in California, we 
cannot ignore him. His sentiments are 
echoed soundly by the officers of the great 
automobile clubs that we have just seen, who 
also represent very definitely the motoring 
sentiment of this commonwealth. 

Purposely I rode some of the motorbus 
routes, unheralded as a newspaper man, in 
order to see these things for myself. My 
own reaction to the riding was pleasant. 
The ride from Santa Cruz to San Francisco, 
through a magnificent cafion for at least 
half the eighty miles of distance, and in a 
modern bus over a modern concrete pave- 
ment, riding as comfortably as in the best 
Pullman over the best steel-rail and rock- 
ballast railroad, remains as a most agree- 
able memory. We had Mexicans and we had 
Chinamen aboard in that bus, and in others 
in which I rode. If we had bootleggers, I 
did not discover that fact. These folk—and 
smokers—were quietly at the rear of the 
vehicle. A man on crutches was given a 
comfortable seat by the driver in front. 
Once in a small, dirty and much over- 
crowded bus up in the hills of Western 
Pennsylvania I was much peeved at having 
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a new English suitcase placed o 
mudguards in a nasty wet snowst; 
the newer California busses these { 
dust-tight locked compartment, 

of bus manufacture is making Tay 
ress. | 

Now as to the speed: 

We traveled fast. In front, ont 
Cruz route, I had my eye upon t} 
ometer. To make San Francisco 
hours and fifteen minutes—eigh; 
please recall, and time to be take, 
one or two stops en route—meay 
traveling. The speedometer tou 
slightly passed forty more than o 
driver said that the mechanism ) 
Perhaps it was. But we went ata; 
and around a road of. infinite tur 
folk who passed us in their cars did 
happy. The motorbus was makingr 
out of them. But it was making fr 
of its patrons—the considerable m} 


that from Santa Cruz to San Fran 
traverses the Ridge Road which gc 
mountain pass and in twenty-ni 
averages some twenty-one sharp 
the mile. The through motorb 
over it at an astounding speed, an 
a very good record of operating s; 


Logical Development 


“We pick our men with great ca; 
the manager of the company that 
that particular route, and in refut 
what Blinks said but a moment : 


but the largest operator of longi 
lines in the entire world. It mail 
elaborate system of garages a 
shops; in fact, going so far today 
ing its own bus bodies, upon { 
turned out by an Eastern manufat 


you or I will ever live to see the 
or the motor truck banished from 
highways of California or any ot 
It has already taken its own place it 
of our national transport. It muss 
prepared to pay its just share toa 
maintenance of the highways wll 
steadily wearing down. Already ji 
ing to the state treasury cf Califo 
cent of its gross earnings, with the | 
fairly good that this may yet be in¢ 
10 per cent. California is unde 
radical revision of her motor-taxa)) 
utes. On September 1, 1928, sl’ 
with a tax of two cents a gallon ¢: 
gasoline that is retailed out from 2 
ice stations. On the first of the | 
January the annual rate for alp 
passenger automobiles will, becau ‘ 
gasoline tax, be reduced to a nomill 
dollars. Her million or more carsy! 
their proportionate share of the 1a 
they bring down upon her highws}, 
the cars that come to her frc 

states—and generally stay a cord 
time—will also contribute their ¥! 
share through the gasoline tax. 

Gradually there will comea bett«c 
tion between the steam and thi 
railroads and the motorbus and t?: 
truck—more education, if you plea 
which, idle talk of the eliminatio ¢ 
one of these four factors will cea: 
will work to help the other. T)) 
purchase by the combined electrir® 
interests of Los Angeles of 120m 
busses of the city-street type, inl 
supplement their already over! 
rail services, is quite enough proo 
while it is not too much to hope tit 
day the steam-railway men willis 
de-luxe type of motorbus as an 2 
alternative to their trains for thi? 
the woman who has come from the 
had quite his or her fill of train # 
crossing the continent. .  __ 

To meet such logical developmé 
ifornia must continue the grea 
ment of her highway system. Ir 
that she has done can be coun’ 
shadow of a beginning to all th 
to be done. At the outset of @ 
hinted at some relief to be accom) 
the near future in the outst 
Francisco and of Los Angeles. F 

California is going to be sure t] 
right before she goes ahead, and ' 
does go ahead, as she certainly Wi" 
of the country will be made sure” 
is right, absolutely right. 
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On Hills or in Traffic — 
THE PERFORMANCE KING 


That the new Chandler provides a performance range 
elsewhere unobtainable is now very generally conceded. 


In the hands of thousands of delighted owners it has 
consistently displayed a decisive mastery over the most 
dificult driving conditions. 


There is hardly a locality where the Chandler’s spectacular high 
gear capacity is not a matter of public record. Nor is there a metro- 
politan center where its flexibility has not been established by the 
quiet ease with which it goes through congested traffic. A newcomer 
in January—it has won the respect of all who know motor car values. 


Yet the almost incredible swiftness with which the new Chandler 
achieved its popularity is not entirely due to the performance superi- 
ority of the phenomenal : 


PIKES PEAK MOTOR 


Low prices have contributed greatly. So have the striking new 
bodies; and the rugged, long-lived, easy riding chassis. 


Greater value is the specific reason for Chandler’s 1923 success: 
a finer performance, an enhanced beauty, and a more pronounced 
economy than is obtainable at anywhere near Chandler prices. Drive 
a Chandler yourself—and see! 
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THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 7 CLEVELAND 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address: ‘“Chanmotor’”’ 
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The tug took hold of the Swordfish in the 
early morning and plucked her down the 
river. The sailors sheeted home her top- 
sails, hoisting them to the roaring chantey: 


“As I was awalking down Paradise Street, 
Way, hay, blow the man down! 

A saucy flash pocket I chanced for to meet; 

Give us some time to blow the man down! 


“Blow the man down, bullies, blow the man 
down! 
Way, hay, blow the man down! 
Blow the man down in Liverpool Town, 
Give us some time to blow the man down!”’ 


Like a snowy cloud the smart 
clipper boreseaward. Out ahead 
an Aberdeen crack left a wake a 
mile long, her glossy green hull 
and white painted yards, mast- 
heads and lowermasts glinting in 
thesun. Captain Powell glanced 
aloft with pride. In spite of out- 
spoken misgivings, Bucko Doug- 
las had contrived to sustain his 
reputation as a first-class mate. 
The Swordfish gleamed from 
water line to dogvanes in flawless 
loveliness. The skipper glanced 
at his own wake, and he smiled. 

“We'll pick that Aberdeener 
up by night, Mr. Douglas,” he 
said. 

“T never knew of a race being 
won by a corn-fed crew!” re- 
torted Douglas sullenly. 

“‘ Maybe you'll see it now,” the 
skipper smiled gently. ‘‘She’s 
swinging her stuns’ls. See what 
we have to answer her with.’ 


Bucko Douglas was sour in 
spirit: With a cabin boy whom 
he dared not openly chastise, and 
an obnoxious able seaman who 
was so able that the august pro- 
tection of the captain hung over 
him; with a boson of his own 
making who daily showed him 
scanter respect, and a crew natu- 
rally keen to take advantage of 
such an astounding piece of good 
luck as a mate of Bucko Doug- 
las’ evil reputation rendered 
harmless by the ruling of a hu- 
mane skipper, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he show any intense 
interest in Aberdeeners or other 
craft of any port. There seemed 
to be just one tiny speck of com- 
fort for the mate on the day they 
drew abreast of the green clip- 
per. A stowaway was found in 
the potato locker. True, Shanks 
had been a stowaway on the out- 
ward passage, and the skipper 
had declined to permit the cus- 
tomary discipline to be meted 
out to him. But this particular 
stowaway proved to be such a 
mean-looking, filthy specimen of 
ragged coast rascality that even 
Captain Powell shuddered as he 
questioned him. 

“Me mudder wuz a American 
lady,” the ragged object grinned. 

It was hard to tell his age. He 
had the wizened face of age, the 
crooked lips of cunning, the rest- 
less fingers of crime, the dirt of 
city cesspools, the voice of a child 
early dipped in horrible sophisti- 
cation. And he'looked diseased. 

“He told Andreas, when he hauled him 
out, sir, that his mother was a squarehead 
noblewoman,” snapped Bucko Douglas. 

“Yer a liar!”’ squealed the stowaway, 
scratching himself frenziedly. “Me fader 
wuz a Chinaman,and me mudder wuz—_” 

“Take him forward, Mr. Douglas,’”’ said 
the skipper hastily. ‘Have the men scrub 
him clean, if they can, and then you may 
put him to work.” 

Nothing being said about the laying on 
of hands, Mr. Douglas hustled the waif for- 
ward with relish. 

“T’m a liar, am I?” he gritted, twisting 
the stowaway’s arm. “I promise you a 
pleasant voyage, you dirty rat!” 

His own hands rigged the head pump. 
0 own hands wielded a coco-fiber scrub- 

er. 

Big Andreas handled the hose, while 
even Tippy helped on the pump, so un- 
speakably filthy.was the cursing object of 
the attentions. Like a cornered cur the 
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urchin turned and sank his teeth in the 
mate’s arm. 

“You—you!”’ stuttered Douglas, drop- 
ping him. He swung a mighty fist; then, 
staring fearfully at his bleeding arm, let the 
blow fall harmlessly. ‘Carry on and scrub 
him!”’ he snapped, throwing his brush at a 
seaman. ‘‘Scrub him well!” 

Then he ran aft, and the skipper found 
him rummaging the medicine chest for 
caustic. 

“You're all upset, mister,’”’ said Captain 
Powell. ‘‘That poor creature can’t be 
poison. Here, I’ll put some iodine - 


himself the while. The seamen looked on 
wonderingly. 

“‘Getting all set for ta third mate’s yob, 
I beteha!”’ jeered big Andreas. Andreas 
was just beginning to recollect that he held 
an ancient grudge against Tippy. ‘‘Vould 
yu like us to vash yu like ve vashed ta 
boy?” 

Tippy muttered and scrubbed, replying 
to none of the taunts. When dressed he 
went aft, passed the mate unceremoniously, 
and faced Captain Powell. 

“Would you look at the stowaway, sir? 
He looks bad,”’ he said. 


His Grip Fastened Upon the Throat of Bucko Douglas 


“Iodine be damned!’’ growled the mate 
with scant respect. ‘‘I take no chances 
with a rotten dog like that!” 


The men dried the stowaway with old 
canvas, fed him, and pitched him into 
a square bunk, where he lay cursing horri- 
bly. Tippy, remembering Shanks in sim- 
ilar plight, gave the urchin a shirt and 
some ancient dungarees, putting them on 
the squirming, ungrateful, poison-tongued 
wretch by force, for none of the seamen 
would lend a hand. As he turned the stow- 
away over and over, dragging the clothes 
over his head, thrusting arms and legs into 
their places, he stopped, gripping an arm 
and raising it. Scrutinizing the blotchy 
skin for a moment, he let go the arm. 

“You stay here, and stay quiet, sonny,” 
he said. ‘‘You ain’t well.” 

He went outside the forecastle, stripped, 
and scrubbed himself as thoroughly as ever 
the boy had been scrubbed, muttering to 


“He is bad!” grunted the skipper. 

He was intently watching the green 
Aberdeener to windward, and beyond, a 
speeding rain squall passing across the sun. 
There was a suggestion of a waterspout in 
the path of the squall. It would bear 
watching. 

“It looks like plague!’”’ Tippy persisted, 
lowering his voice so that neither the mate 
nor the helmsman might hear. Captain 
Powell flashed a keen look upon him. 
Tippy met his glance. “I dressed him in 
clean clothes and put him into a bunk, sir,”’ 
he said. “‘And I saw something just like it 
when I was master of af 

“Mr. Douglas!” the captain snapped. 
“Keep an eye on that squall. If yonder 
Aberdeener shortens sail, call me in the 
forecastle.”’ 

Tippy led him to the stowaway’s bunk. 
It was empty. In a moment Tippy’s search 
revealed the queer wretch crouched in a 
seaman’s bunk, wrapped in the seaman’s 
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blanket, wolfishly eating the gey 
so carefully set aside to eke oy 
scanty supper. 4 
Caught, the stowaway grinn: 
bit of salt junk protruding from 
discolored teeth. 
“Did he not get fed?” the sk 
curiously, with a hint of irritat 
“He had a man’s whack out 
watch’s mess, sir.” 
Captain Powell seized th) 
urchin, tore away the blanket 
him struggling and whining bes: 
bunk Tippy had first put him jy! 
“Look out, sir! 
you!” warned Tippy 
The skipper i 


hand, escaping a bite 
a ragged scratch fro 
teeth. ; 

“Ts he crazy?” he 

“T think he’s sick, 
under his arms,” 

The ship leaned m, 
to leeward. The m. 
tor ee 

‘Stand by royal an| 
halyards! Bhi ci 
tain!’’ 

Captain Powell lea} 
ladder, Tippy at hisi 
windward a squall : 
across the sea, and m} 
rose the whirling spira(f 
spout. The green Abi 
per foamed down wir) 
royals and topgallar‘ 
ging at the caps, her 
ing like whips. 

“Haul down that {ij 
the skipper bawled as¢ 
“Let go all three roy, 
gallants’ls! Clew ’enu 
and stand by to mak’ 
My God! Look yoni 

Standing at the | 
way door, Captain Pol 
with his handkerck 
scratched hand. He 
to get a piece of plee 
But out there over tf 
such a picture in thei: 
routed all considerat: 
Bucko Douglas, hard \ 
he was, took his atteii 
shortening sail to loo| 

The green clipper’s)r 
sails were crawling i 
heads again. She ys 
away, but the roar of 
could be heard drivinh 
Pressed already to thli 
added sails drove hii 
rushing seas until her\g 
was buried in foam. ni 
heels, reaching out f | 
waterspout careered wh 
ing hum fast gromnets 
low roar. 

“Up goes her m 
She’ll lose her spaj 
groaned the skipper, !s 

He knew that it wane 
pride of sail carrying 14 
the Aberdeener set |0: 
again. A few warmd 
fell athwart the Swordsh 
from the fast-travelg 
above the spout. Thi 
a spiteful spat, strikinjt 
slant, as if a tornado 1d 
each one separately.A 
waterspout tore along th 
of the green clipper with churn I 
the foot of the column, gray, dri 
bitter menace. It was a race {ctl 
to chuckle over. i 

The clipper’s fore royal wen 
voluntarily the men of th 
shrilled forth a cheer. The miei 
was hoisted. The green clipper 
hold her own. 

“Haul those t’gall’nt bun i 
sojers!’’ roared Bucko Douglas: 
task was but half done; the 


“Py Yiminy! She ban se 
stuns’l!”” howled big Andreai 
Tippy between the shoulders 
like a topsail halyard block. _| 

“She’s_outrunning the spou 
Captain Powell, forgetting his 
his excitement. Tippy opened 
to bellow; the clipper’s stuns'l b 
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treamers of white gossamer. 
uth hung open. The green 
xed doomed. The Swordfish 
od upright, the squall passed. 
ener seemed to leap forward. 
ality the swerving and slowing 
spout just before it broke and 
harmlessly into the fretted 


d those yards again!’’ Captain 
out in huge relief. 
‘me main topgallants’1!’*howled 


d off buntlines and took the 
he clew lines. They looked for 
in. Tippy stood with his eyes 
his rope-yarn hair flying wild, 
g all orders for the moment, 
th his one song as a pean of 
een ship’s safety: 

uside you can’t be inside, 

eiside you can’t be out! 

“side you can’t be in by a dam- 


ai haw-wre!”’ 


Juglas glanced aft. The skipper 
| ow to stick plaster on his hand. 
<\.e, will you, you squarehead 
mate gritted, and smashed 
pon the mouth while the final 
re’ was still half uttered. 

Yinock you ” began Tippy. 
ricked punch stopped the sen- 
d/urled him against big Andreas. 
¢er to kill two birds with one 
dihimself a bit more solid with 
21 took a trifle on account from 
» nding out a wallop himself. 
njlt, yu!” cried Andreas. ‘‘Ta 
siieet home, py Yiminy! Haul, 
ih 
il 


eeted home, the halyards were 


ia song, you wooden lumps!” 
ie 1ate. 
3 usually chanteyman for his 

knew only one song for social 
,/at he had every chantey by 
ic he was silent. Slow thinking, 
oret decided what Andreas had 
th for. Men pulled listlessly, 
. he mate cursed and bustled 


if \ndreas sprang to the head of 


- 


jiver town in Mobile Pay?”’ 
d) 
y) 


roll th’ cotton down!”’ 
men as they hauled. 


li cotton for a tollar a tay! 
r th’ cotton down!”’ 


i¢had come over the Swordfish 
‘le. On the day that she crossed 
n the Indian Ocean a man was 
his wrists in the mizzen rigging 
eiwith a heaver. The man was 
Snks, sniveling in a corner of 
a onway, wearing a purple bruise 
" one side of his face, ran down 

ty, thrust a knife inside his 
dalammed the door while he 


ier of the heaver that beat 
man who triced Tippy in the 
" Bucko Douglas; a new, or 
id Bucko Douglas. As he fin- 
- ating of Tippy he regarded a 
oon his right arm amusedly. 
Man said I was gallied because 
4 that bite,” he grinned. “He 
bi watching the waterspout to 
+ his own scratch. A good god 
Svut, Tippy. He was no god for 
though. Have you got a good 
Joldly ferocious, smiling, un- 
»2 drew back his fist and hit 
'/snose. ‘‘Because you’re going 
M from now on! You hear me?” 
were queerly vacant of life. 
vam sluggishly through a sea 
d like oil—a dead sea, a hor- 
_/ie green Aberdeen clipper had 
®.pped over the horizon ahead. 
© pgallant forecastle a bundle of 
“moved, whined, cursed, then 
| one skinny, festered arm 
it up in the air. It remained 
ffrozen. Under the equatorial 
‘i; was terrific. But that arm 
n. A haggard, scared seaman 
‘| nthe forecastle, glanced at the 
to himself, and after a swift 
elow again. The ship 
Y on an oily sea like a charnel 
§ Into Hades. 
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Bucko Douglas blew his whistle. To the 
frightened seaman who appeared he snarled. 
“See if that rat under the forecastle’s 
dead yet!” 

The sailor scowled. 

“Don’t ask me to touch him, sir! I ain’t 
copped the plague yet, and don’t want to.” 

“That’s right,’’ Douglas laughed evilly. 
“Not many well men left. All right. Cut 
that man down from the rigging.” 

When Tippy stood on numbed feet, wip- 
ing the blood from his face, the mate told 
him to go forward and see if the stowaway 
still lived. Still bewildered from the sud- 
den change that had come over the ship, 
Tippy obeyed. 

“He ain’t cold yet, sir,’ he reported. 

“Cold! Is he dead?” 

“T don’t know, sir. His arm is stiff.” 

“Then he’s dead. Dump him,’’ Douglas 
snapped. ‘‘Go on! Do you hear me? 
Dump him!” 

Dumbly Tippy lifted the stowaway. The 
arm stuck out grotesquely, as if directing 
Tippy. It all seemed horrible, but then, 
everything had become horrible lately. 
Tippy bundled the corpse on to the rail, gave 
it a shove, and gazed at it floating slowly 
by. He shivered. 

When he had told Captain Powell that 
he thought the stowaway had the plague, 
he had first taken the precaution of scrub- 
bing himself clean of possible infection. 
The mate had treated the lad’s bite as he 
would treat the bite of a mad dog; and he 
had escaped ill results as yet. The captain 
meant to treat the tooth scratch he had re- 
ceived, but the life-and-death race between 
the green clipper and the waterspout had 
held him too long. The next day he was 
feverish, couldn’t eat, complained of pains 
in his legs, and towards evening collapsed 
and took to his bed. In ten hours he was 
dead; in eleven, buried; and Bucko Douglas 
took on once more the smile of the tiger. 

Shanks felt the first weight of his author- 
ity. The youngster’s face was bruised on 
one side so evenly that his appearance 
would have been comical but for the look 
in his eyes. Tippy had tried to avenge him, 
but Douglas, untrammeled by a humane 
captain, was too much for Tippy. He had 
tasted defeat and cruel reprisal in the 
rigging. 

But Bucko Douglas was not easy in mind, 
for all his new authority. The stowaway, 
in dying, had bequeathed the Black Death 
to the ship. Half the crew were down. A 
man died or reported sick every watch. 
Men refused to carry food or drink to their 
closest cronies. The second mate was dying 
even as Tippy dumped the stowaway. The 
third mate had told Douglas that his head 
ached so badly that he could not stand up. 

All these things might well have caused 
the mate to worry so dire that he would be 
willing to wait for a better time to catch up 
his arrears of debt to Tippy. But there 
was the accumulated bitterness of the pas- 
sage out, the humiliation of the boat race. 
Big Andreas came aft. His bare feet picked 
up hot pitch from the deck seams. He was 
too frightened to notice it. 

“Mr. Douglas!” he yammered. ‘Ay ask 
yu to let me lif’ aft, sir! Ta carpenter iss 
got ta plague, py Yiminy!”’ 

Aft trotted Chips. He carried a broadax 
,y the blade, never noticing that his fingers 
bled. 

“Mr. Douglas!” he bawled. ‘Th’ 
bloody squarehead’s got th’ blue-bos! I 
want to shift quarters!”’ 

Douglas scowled at them both. Fright 
sat so obviously on their faces, which other- 
wise looked healthy, that his diagnosis was 
swift. 

“Get for’ard, the pair 0’ you! You’re 
both scared stiff. You’ve no more plague 
than I have. Get, you sojers!”’ 

Chips glowered. He turned sullenly, 
spat on his hands and swung the broadax 
ominously as he slouched forward. Big 
Andreas followed more slowly, cursing the 

mate under his breath. He dragged his 
bed from the tiny cabin he shared with 
Chips, and laid it on the fore hatch. As 
soon as he was outside, Chips slammed the 
door on him. A seaman, watching, soon 
appeared, bringing his bed. Andreas cursed 
him, driving him to the forecastle head. 

Tippy was drawing a bucket of water. 
He had stripped off his shirt, and was about 

to scour himself again after handling the 
dead stowaway. His strong straight body 
was waled and bruised from the mate’s as- 
sault; around each wrist ran an angry line 
of red that barely fell short of being a cut. 
Bucko Douglas grinned as he caught sight 
of Tippy. 

“Come aft, you!”’ he bawled. 
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Tippy paid no attention, thinking some- 
body else was called. 

“Hey, you squarehead swine!” 

Tippy looked up. There was no mistak- 
ing who was meant. Douglas stood at the 
head of the weather-poop ladder, his face 
suffused with evil blood. Tippy dropped 
be bucket on a bollard and reached for his 
shirt. 

“Drop that shirt! Are you coming or 
shall I come and get you?” 

Tippy went aft. A deep wonder burned 
in his eyes. He had never been able to 
understand what made some men brutes. 
There seemed no reason whatever for Mr. 
Douglas’ attitude towards him. But as 
long as Shanks was not harmed Tippy 
would always remember that obedience 
and respect were an officer’s due from a 
seaman. He was too fine a sailorman him- 
se ever to lose sight of that fundamental 

act. 

“Go down into the forecastle and look 
the men over,’ said the mate with relish. 
“Take the grub along for those who want 
it. See if there’s any more stiffs. If so, haul 
7em out and dump ’em. And chase that 
surly look from your mug, my lad, or I’ll 
Bee what I can do about it. Get a move 
one” 

Tippy ministered to the needs of his ship- 
mates, and found nothing irksome about it. 
Bucko Douglas had experienced a tinge of 
what might have been remorse in another 
man. 
But it was only that Tippy might not 
immediately get the plague and thus rob 
Mr. Douglas of further sport. 

By the setting of the first watch that 
night five men had been passed over the 
side, to float astern, without weight, with- 
out prayer, to add to the fester of the stag- 
nant sea. Tippy did it all. He did mutter 
a bit of the service for seamen buried at sea 
when he heaved the second mate over the 
rail unaided. When the third mate died, 
singing a wild song about a girl whom he 
had met in Shanghai, fitting his own fever- 
ish words to a tune already suited more to 
the ravings of a drunken crew than to the 
thoughts of a lover, Tippy dumped his car- 
cass with the same dumb sense of duty as 
had urged him before. But he, who had 
been master of a Norwegian bark, knew 
how to speed the departed when occasion 
arose. 


“Now c’mit this body to th’ deep; 
Better in hell ’n in this ship!” 


Doldrums. East or west. Stagnation, 
stinking and stale. Bucko Douglas had 
big Andreas scrub him every watch. If 
Tippy missed taking a similar scrub he 
promptly got after him. 

Of the souls who signed on in the Sword- 
fish, half had gone to answer the last mus- 
ter roll. Shanks scurried about his cabin 
work whining like a puppy in fear of a 
whipping. 

Bucko Douglas was only beginning to get 
worried. Since the captain died he had so 
completely come into his own that he failed 
to see the ghastly drama unfolding about 
him. In Tippy he had a subject upon 
whom to work all the brutalities he had 
been forced to forgo hitherto. In Shanks 
he had an irritation point which was sure 
fire when he wanted to goad Tippy into in- 
viting a brutal visitation. 

Two sail were reported on such a day 
that all Nature seemed dead. They slipped 
over the horizon ahead as if the Swordfish 
were anchored. Chips nursed a cut hand 
for a full day, saw it fester, and died the 
next day of sheer funk. 

The forecastle was a place of evil odors. 
The tropic sun beat down upon unwashed 
decks, for Bucko Douglas had begun to feel 
scared and only insisted upon the after part 
of the ship being washed. That was done 
so often by the decimated crew that there 
was no time left to do more. Big Andreas 
by turns sobbed his fears and cursed Doug- 
las. The mate laughed sardonically. Just 
then he was having a good time with Tippy 
in spite of the ghastly state of the ship. He 
had ceased torturing Shanks for a while. 
The last time he beat the boy he had seen 
a look in Tippy’s eyes which warned him 
that if he were not more careful he might 
well spoil all further sport by being obliged 
to kill Tippy in self-defense. 

One morning Tippy hauled every bed 
out of the forecastle on his own initiative. 
Sick men, well malingerers, frightened 
men—all cursed him impartially. He 
dragged their beds into the hot white sun- 
light, bidding the men try the planks for a 
change awhile. He had remembered one 
thing from the days when he commanded 


He had told Tippy to scrub himself. |' 
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a ship. It was that the terrible Eastern 
plague was susceptible to arrest by the di- 
rect action of fierce sunlight. And when his 
shipmates were all cared for in spite of 
themselves, he hauled out big Andreas from 
his blanket and made him give his bed a 
sun bath too. 

“Ay put a het on yu as big as a hogs- 
het!’’ Andreas howled. ‘“‘Ay pay yu for 
stealin’ my girl, py Yiminy!” 

“Tomorrow,” Tippy returned imper- 
turbably. ‘‘Now you show the men what 
a bold son of the sea you are by behavin’ 
like one. You ain’t so sick as silly. Plank 
beds is good for laziness.”’ 

As matters grew worse Tippy Knute 
assumed more and more authority among 
his mates. It was simply the old instinct 
of the master mariner reviving. He would 
do his duty by the ship as a sailor as long 
as he had breath. Similarly, as long as Mr. 
Douglas had wind in his lungs Tippy would 
obey his orders so far as they concerned 
ship business. In one of the few moments 
of leisure that fell to him in these days of 
feverish overwork, Tippy took the shirt of 
every man who claimed to be sick, and 
started to scrub the heap of unclean rags. 
Douglas, alone aft, was no more than hu- 
man when it came to need of rest. He 
refused to replace one of the dead juniors; 
to make up for the lack of a watch while he 
slept he made Shanks sit beside the sky- 
light and awake him whenever the boy 
thought it necessary. Two seamen only 
kept a wheel. Tippy stood his trick in every 
watch. One seaman, an old navy man, 
was so imbued with the spirit of duty that 
he stood his trick too. But he promptly 
went off watch when his two hours’ trick 
was done, no matter if the heavens fell 
thereafter. 

Sometimes Shanks thought it necessary 
to call the mate when it proved unneces- 
sary. Then Shanks suffered grievously. 
Near the limit of the doldrums little breezes 
blew. They came in squalls at times. A 
rain squall may or may not be vicious. 
Shanks remembered one that had whipped 
away two royals and a staysail. So when a 
black cloud swept athwart the sea ten min- 
utes after Bucko Douglas lay down, Shanks 
shock him up. 

Tippy heard the boy scream. He leaped 
from the spare topmast where he sat scrub- 
bing shirts and glared aft. He dashed the 
rope-yarn hair from his eyes. Big Andreas 
sat up, chuckling evilly. The squall passed 
a mile to leeward, traveling like life after 
fifty—fast, harmless. Tippy saw the mate 
grip Shanks by the hair and hurl him cru- 
elly against the mizzenmast. He saw the 
lad fumblein his shirt. Then Douglas picked 
up Shanks by seat and shoulders, heaved 
him overhead, and hurled him against the 
belly of the spanker, catching him as he re- 
bounded and kicking him into unconscious- 
ness. 

Tippy rose before the mate, Tippy with 
rope-yarn hair flying wild, blue eyes glitter- 
ing coldly. And at his feet lay the knife 
that fell from Shanks’ shirt. Suddenly 
fearful of the monster he had aroused, Bucko 
Douglas stooped swiftly, grabbed the knife, 
and struck Tippy fair on the breast. Tippy 
staggered back into the arms of big An- 
dreas, crawling up the ladder to see the 
sport. 

Andreas pushed him off. Blood stained 
Tippy’s singlet. The knife fell to the 
deck. It had no point. That remained 
inside Tippy, broken against his breastbone. 
Bucko Douglas, waiting to see Tippy fall, 
took on a queer expression. His eyes 
glared. His lips went tight, colorless. Tippy 
walked steadily forward, reaching out hands 
that seemed imbued with the resistlessness 
of ultimate Fate, and his grip fastened upon 
the throat of Bucko Douglas. 


Tippy passed Bucko Douglas’ body over 
the side as he had passed many another. 
Big Andreas dodged with scared eyes 
whenever Tippy spoke to him. Shanks 
obeyed, but looked furtively for an opening 
whenever Tippy spoke to him. 

And the wind came. The malingerers 
shuffled uneasily at sight of Tippy, carrying 
their beds below out of the weather. Big 
Andreas took his bed into the forecastle 
for company; for Tippy had taken com- 
mand; his blue eyes glittering, his rope-yarn 
hair flying wild. He took command be- 
cause there was no other to carry the ship 
home. His sailorly instinct forced him 
to do the best that was in him. But the ship 
was sailing past gems of island loveliness. 
The Chagos were all about, Rodriguez and 
Mauritius lay in her track. Big Andreas 
sat among a shivering little gang on the 


September 
fore hatch when a scope 
filled the sky, when the sharp g 
Swordfish murmured speed, 
“He’s goin’ ta run her ash 
vheres in ta islants, ant clear ¢ 
Andreas. 9 
The big Norwegian sat hud 
blanket. The cooler weather | 
chill him through and through' 
escaped the plague more by goo¢! 
wisdom hitherto; but he was ; 
altogether well. $ 
“Tf you ask me, he’s crazy,” 
pallid-faced sailorman. “I’m f/ 


aH give him away for croakin)| 
e’ ” ne 


“Tippy ain’t crazy; it’s you!) 
broke in angrily. ‘‘Heain’tnurs( 


He had plenty o’ cause to epi 
Douglas, if you ask me. Ask Ajy 
it was.” 
“Ta son of a gun stole 
bled Andreas. ‘‘Ay fix hi 


But he need not have feared bi 
The blond giant sat huddled } 
old, old man. His pipe went out,n 
There was cracker hash for sip 
left his share untouched. 

By midnight Andreas was con; 
chills, and Tippy dragged him 
he could better take care of hi 
said it might be good to let hiny 

“He sez he’ll get you for 
girl,’ said Shanks. “Sez he'll ti 
how you croaked the mate, 
all hands.” 

“He ain’t tellin’ much now,” i 
“You look after him, or maybil 
something snappy.” | 

“Hell! You’re as crazy ¢ 
squealed Shanks. “The feller 
stiff over the plague, as it is. |} 
scared o’ you now they’llLrun |j 
sail close enough to land for a bit 
it. If you don’t go close eno 
take the ship away from yuh. h 
big stiff you love so much sayin’ 
a hunk o’ money by takin’ thes 
besides what they’d get for git’ 
for murderin’ ——” 

“‘T’ll have to squeeze your ne: 
your jaw tackle run that way, ai 
gravely. ‘‘Run away. Mak 
soup for big Andreas.” 


“Tf yow re outside you can’t 1 
If yow’re inside you can’t 


hummed Tippy as he went intl 
room. 

He had to read up on navigat 
been many years since he h 
logarithms. But his chart work/a 
From the log he got the ship’sit 
tion, and, applying the course 21: 
steered since, he arrived at somid 
cation. With the chart rollecu 
hand he went to the compass, fr 
some unsolved problem. Acco! 
log and chart the ship ought toe 
of land even then. It was mini 
the stars filled the sky, the mor h 
in the east like a yellow lanter| - 
lay on his mattress near the w: 
than Tippy had placed him. ‘he 
man stepped to the other side ‘tl 
as Tippy approached. j 

“Don’t see land, hey?” Tip) 

“No,” grumbled the man. | 

He peered all around the 
eager eyes. Big Andreas sat u si 
but alive with interest. yf 

“What land?” he demanded : 
yu got ta ship lost! Yu ain’t ) 
ta take charge, yu squarehe) 
boson. Ay vill take ta ship 

“You are sick,” said Tip 
Bring her head half a point 
westward, feller.” 

The helmsman growled, but 0e 

““Let’s see where we are, 5 * 


to decipher faint pencil 
pored over it he growled | 
mean ta run away vit’ ta 
take her all ta way to Bo 
yu changed coorse? Ays 
py Yiminy!”’ ¥ 
(Coxtinued 02 Pag 


n oldly. ’ 
cored him, replying to Andreas 


» ywre well, maybe,” he said. “I 
1, course to clear that island. 


jst up to it. Keep a good look- 
gan. 1 will bring you some hot 
w minutes, Andreas.” 
set below with his chart, and 
{ pulled himself to his feet by 
, {2 wheel. 
‘ft ant take a goot look!’ he 
Hering violently as the blanket 
n. 
i went up the mizzen rigging 
nosey. In two minutes he slid 
hixstay, panting, excited. 
ea little island right in the wake 
o.!’’ he whispered hoarsely. “‘He 
Now we're leaving it!” 


‘,ourse until the men came aft. 
sat body shaking with the chill 
sd the black sickness, he was so 
tL he determination to fix Tippy 
f¢ superior to his strength. He 
chip back to the course she was 
eippy changed it. Dark shapes 
,/e forecastle. A smaller shape 
|; the galley door. Shanks was 
ng soup for Andreas, having 
ml not to awaken the cook. As 
silently up the poop ladder on 
ind the ship’s long jib boom 
' for the moon’s eye, Tippy’s 
nM was poked through the 
o1 porthole. 

Keep the cours “You’re 


rse! Keep the course I Ms 
nipped around the deck house, 
dix bucket at Tippy’s unprotected 
id 'ippy staggered back inside the 


0 

¢.!” yelled the bucket swinger. 
idaim now! He stole my girl!” 
djxig Andreas. He stumbled, 
ahaking hand across his face. 
ajaeel, somebody! Ay am sick!” 


1e 

elder darted Shanks, bearing hot 
fend him ran the cook, brandish- 
taientors, that terrible salt-meat 
vo straight prongs and one 


4, Doctor!” yelped a sailorman. 
tizship! We’re goin’ to carry her 
t and and get 2 

salted for an instant in front of 


Th. 

i told me to make soup for th’ 
‘u!” the lad screamed. ‘All 
3(9 sez he! I’ll give yuh soup!” 
ae soup, saucepan and all, into 
r’ face. Andreas tottered, howl- 
tched against the rail and fell. 
“ook backed away from the 


‘ook’s tormentors. They looked 
and found a foe. Shanks picked 
zepan, squealing shrilly in his 
Tippy staggered out on deck, 
t hair from his eyes, blood trick- 
is face from a cut scalp, seeking 
t ig Andreas. 

tis he? Where is he?’’ he mut- 


vorry! I fixed him! I give him 
ealed Shanks. - 
it he’s sick. .He should not be 
h blanket,” said Tippy, groping 
12 into the midst of a little knot 
«king away from the cook. 
jo ’em, Tippy! Sail into ’em!” 
ook “They mean to take the 
‘Che nearest port and have you 
jail into ’em!” 
y blurred senses were clearing. 
“f had scrambled his wits for a 
All he clearly remembered was 
‘ip had been off her course. He 
13 way towards the wheel, and 
d me into contact with the cook’s 
‘¢ He stumbled again, and in 
(wrenched the great fork from 
Kigreasy hand. Two men aiming 
t/m turned and ran at sight of the 
aks hurled his saucepan after 
some remarks as scalding as the 
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soup had been. Tippy reached the wheel 
and stood over Andreas. The faint light 
from the binnacle and the growing light of 
the rising moon touched his blood-streaked 
face and tangled hair grotesquely. Stubborn 
souls still lingering near got a glimpse, 
and caught the shine of the tormentors. 
They slunk away, beaten without a blow 
from Tippy. 

“Now you can take ’em into port and 
put ’em in jail for mutineers!’’ quoth the 
cook sagely. “‘This’ll put you solid about 
bumpin’ off the mate too. Here, I’ll take 
the wheel.” 

“Take it for a while, yes,”” Tippy mut- 
tered. He knelt over big Andreas. ‘Hold 
her half a point to the eastward.” 

“You'll miss the island then!” 

“T want to. Andreas is getting the 
plague. Don’t. want to take that into a 
small island and perhaps kill all hands 
there. Besides, the ship’s going home to 
Boston.” 

**Ain’t you goin’ to put them suckers in 
jail for jumpin’ you?’”’ demanded the greasy 
Doctor indignantly. “‘If you carries ’em 
home they’ll get you pinched for bumpin’ 
off the mate. They said so. Big Andreas 
promised that. He’s bound to get hunk 
with you.” 

“They been sick,” said Tippy. “‘They’ll 
feel better when we get into cooler weather. 
I ain’t afraid to face the judge.” 

““You’re crazy as a bedbug!” grumbled 
the cook. ‘That big stiff’s the only man as 
seen you get Douglas; and he’s swore he’ll 
see you swing for it.” 

“Just hold your course, Doctor. I'll 
relieve you in a little while.” 

Tippy picked up Andreas by the shoul- 
ders and dragged him inside the chart room. 
Then he ministered to him, using what 
small experience the plague had brought 
him, patiently ignoring the audible com- 
ments of the cook at the wheel outside, 
kindly bearing with the even less guarded 
remarks of Shanks at his elbow. When he 
had the sick man comfortable he went out 
and took the helm. 

Ten minutes later a sailor crept up the 
poop ladder six inches in advance of the 
prongs of the tormentors and sheepishly 
offered to relieve Tippy. 

‘“‘T’ll keep th’ wheel relieved, cap’n!”’ 
the cook sang out, and vanished. 


Three days of uncertainty passed; then 
big Andreas began to throw off the fever. 
The ship ran into cooler seas by the Cape, 
and the wheel was relieved with seamanlike 
regularity. 

Every sailor who took the helm gazed ap- 
pealingly at Tippy. Tippy seemed to notice 
none of it. Then came the day when big 
Andreas could sit up. The ship headed east, 
foaming through the big Agulhas seas. 

“Tippy, Cap’n Tippy,’’ said Andreas 
uneasily, “‘Ay can stand a watch wit’ yu 
now. Ay want to ask yu to take ta men’s 
names out ouf ta log. If you will forgive 
’em t’eir foolishness, Ay will write down all 
about ta mate ant put my name to it that 
he stuck ta knife in y’ur gizzard forst.” 


“Tf you’re inside you can’t be out, 
If you’re outside you can’t be in! 
If you’re inside you can’t be out by a dam- 
sight! 
Haw, haw, haw-wre!”’ 


Tippy hummed, leading the way to the 
log book. 

“You write it ant Ay will put my name,” 
said Andreas. He read what Tippy scrawled 
and scratched his name to it. “‘Ay nefer 
meant what Ay said about gettin’ efen wit’ 
yu, Tippy,” he said awkwardly, anxiously. 
A sailorman or two hung about the door 
doing unnecessary little jobs, glancing at 
Andreas as if they depended upon him. 
“Yu’re goin’ ta wipe ta men out ouf ta 
log, ain’t yu, Tippy?”’ 

“Children! Just children!” grinned 
Tippy. ‘‘They never was in the log. 


“Tf you’re out you can’t be in by a dam- 
sight! 
Haw, haw, haw-wre!”’ 


he roared. 
And a stately albatross overhead gave 
back so that it echoed in the swelling sails: 
“Haw-aw! Haw-aw-awrh!” 
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Radio loud and clear 
or radio “a la racket” 


The vital importance of using the proper 
amplifying transformer in your radio set 


ENS of thousands of experienced 
radio owners throughout the 
United States, Canada and Cuba 
have adopted the Acme method to 
secure loud, clear broadcasting 
from stations five hundred to three 
thousand miles away. 


The results have been marvelous. 
Loud, clear radio concerts are now 
heard with sets which once seemed 
capable of producing only weak 
or distorted, almost unintelligible 
sounds. If youarenot already using 
that new method, 
this offers you a 
way to learn how. 


Amplification 
not enough 
AMPLIFICATION, the 
very thing that 
eliminates dis- 
tance and makes 
it possible for a 
room fullof people 
to be entertained 
at one time, is 
also the chief 
cause of distortion. For it is not 
enough merely to amplify sounds. 


When you hear an opera singer’s 
voice from New York sound like 
cat-calls, you have amplification, 
but you also have distortion. 


The source is excellent but the 
energy of the voice goes through so 
many changes in form that unless 
proper apparatus is used, it reaches 
your ears garbled and almost un- 
recognizable. Distortion like static 
seems to have been taken for 
granted by most radio owners. Yet 
static is a natural, uncontrollable 
function of the elements while dis- 
tortion is a controllable function 
of man-made apparatus. 


noise — but little 


o likewise. 


How sound is distorted 


WiTH the vacuum tube, amplifica- 
tion can easily be obtained—but to 
amplify without howling and hiss- 
ing requires a specially designed 
transformer which can eliminate 
resonance. For it is resonance or 
pathways in the ordinary trans- 
former which makes it easier for 
some frequencies or sound waves to 
pass through than for the others. 
The sound waves overlap, causing 
blurring and other distortion. Each 
stage of such amplification added 
to the single tube set only serves 
to increase the distortion as the 
volume of sound is increased. 


Overcoming distortion 
Rapio and sound engineers, after 
long research, haveat last perfected 
two instruments which together 
insure maximum volume, clarity 


THE Acme A-2 


ness, send spe 
tions to facto 
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ACME ~for 


A beginner on the trombone makes 


proper transformer is used, radio sets 


Transformer (shown) 
and Acme R-2, R-3 
and R-4 radio fre- 
quency transformers 
sell for $5 each. For 
prices on special 
transformers or coils 
for any type of busi- 
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and distance. First they designed 
a special type of amplifying trans- 
former which does not distort over 
the voice and musical range. This 
wonderful instrument with its 4.25 
to 1 ratio allows its use with any 
vacuum tube now made, either dry 
or storage battery type. 


This is called the Acme A-2 Audio 
Frequency Amplifying Trans- 
former. When used with one 
stage of amplification (consisting 
of a vacuum tube, the Acme A-2 
Transformer and 
certain minor ap- 
paratus) it pro- 
duces strong, 
clear signals in 
any head set. 
When two Acme 
A-2 Audio Trans- 
formers are used, 
an Acme Kleer- 
speaker or other 
loud speaking de- 
vice may be 
hooked-up and 
clear, undistorted 
music received in volume. 


Then these same engineers de- 
signed a second instrument which 
would add great distance to any 
set. This builds up the strength of 
the incoming radio waves before 
they are acted on by the detector. 
As a result signals from far distant 
stations (which had hitherto never 
been of sufficient strength to cause 
the detector to act) can now be 
secured and with the aid of Acme 
A-2 Audio Transformers turned 
into loud, clear, undistorted con- 
certs. This second instrument is 
the Acme Radio Frequency Trans- 
former, and is made in three types, 
R-2, R-3 and R-4, for more than 
one stage of radio frequency am- 
plification. 


music. Unless the 


How to get best results 


IN ORDER to secure the best results 
with Acme Transformers, which 
are sold in practically all radio and 
electrical stores you should send 
for ‘‘Amplification without Distor- 
tion,’’ an instructive and helpful 
book which not only explains ex- 
actly how to secure the best results 
with these two kinds of Acme 
Transformers on your own radio 
set (large or small), but also in- 
cludesa number of wiring diagrams 
which will be helpful if you desire 
to build a set. 


Send for booklet 


AMPLIFICATION and distortion are 
clearly explained, and methods of 
determining the causes of poor 
results with amplification are de- 
scribed. The book also ex- 
plains how to get Audio and 
Radio Amplification in the 
same vacuum tube—the 
*““REFLEX’’ System. Mail the 
coupon with ten cents now 
to secure your copy. Acme 
Apparatus Company, Dept. 
10, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


Audio 


cifica- 
ry. 


Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find ten cents (U. S. 
stamps) (U. S. Coin) for ‘‘Amplification without 
Distortion.”’ 


Name 


et 


State = 
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“Does she sound 
as new as she looks?” 


OU don’t need a new car 

while your old one looks 
new—if you keep the engine 
running silently. 


A noisy engine makes your 
car seem old, no matter how 
new it looks. 


Even if the body finish still 
is glossy, the rasping grind of 
worn metal timing gears 
growls, ‘‘Your car is wearing 
out!’ 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
stop the rasps and grinds and 
growls. ‘They retain accurate 
timing. In action they are per- 
manently positive and sz/ent. 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are standard equipment on many 
of the best-known cars. They 
can be fitted to any timing gear 
train. They are used instead 
of hard metal gears or timing 
chains. 


CeloronSilentTiming Gears 
are water-, grease-, and oil- 
proof. They are resilient, 
cushioning shocks, lengthen- 
ing the active life of steel 
mating gears and the machines 
they drive. 


Where you can get 
Celoron Gears 


Your service station or re- 
pair man makes a business of 
quieting noisy motors. Get 
him to put Celoron Silent 
Timing Gears in your car. 
The job takes only a few 
hours, costs only a few dollars. 


Celoron is made into silent 
timing gears for replacement 
by Dalton and Balch. Jobbers 
all over the country carry full 
stocks of these gears. 


Look for the Celoron mark. 
It is found on all D & Bsilent 


timing gears. 


Celoron Silent Gears 


Celoron is a laminated phenolic condensation material built up from 


layers of woven fabric, bonded with Condensite. 


disks of this material. 
heaviest work. 
most delicate machines. 


Gears are cut from 


Celoron Gears are strong enough for the 
They are resilient and save wear and tear on the 
Celoron Silent Gears have quieted some of 


the noisiest rooms in big plants by silencing the direct drives on 
heavy machinery. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal Cities 


C 


In CANADA: 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto 


ELORON 


SILENT GEARS 
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- POPULAR DELUSIONS — 


(Continued from Page 14) it 
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to be able to profit themselves from their 
superhuman ability, but invariably are 
diligent seekers after the dollars of their 
clients, in order to overcome the usual 
scantiness of their financial resources. 

Then there are dozens of erroneous no- 
tions with reference to the relation of 
perspiration to health; the comparative sus- 
ceptibility of the aged and the youthful to 
cold; the indispensability of the tongue as 
an organ of taste; the merits of warm 
baths in the summer and cold ones in the 
winter; the opinion that it is dangerous to 
walk in wet clothes; and the idea that all 
the brain is sensitive, whereas important 
parts are as insensitive as shoe leather and 
one portion could be touched, or even cut 
off, without stopping the patient in a sen- 
tence he might be uttering. 

But let us hurry on from the subject of 
health to the matter of weather. The sup- 
posed influence on life of the moon, the 
planets and the stars is probably the most 
widespread of all popular misconceptions. 
Thousands of American farmers are pos- 
sessed of moon fallacies, as is evidenced by 
their actions in harvesting, planting crops 
and the husbandry of cattle. The truth 
is that the sun is our only source of heat 
and that the sum total of all the energy 
received from every other heavenly body 
is so slight it scarcely can be measured by 
our most delicate instruments. The moon, 
of course, does produce ocean tides, and is 
responsible at places for periodic tidal 
breezes. But it does not drive the clouds 
away or have any effect on air currents 
except as mentioned. 

Furthermore, there isno apparent relation 
between earthquakes and the weather, 
and when it comes to the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that our climate is changing, it can 
be shown that there has been no appreci- 
able climatic change within the life of peo- 
ple now living. Folks talk of old-fashioned 
winters, forgetting that we have better 
housing and heating conditions, more effi- 
cient clothing, improved methods of travel, 
and that a two or three foot fall of snow 
looks considerably deeper to a four-foot 
boy than it does to a six-foot man. 

There is no known relation between the 
weather of one season or year and another. 
It cannot be proved that a relatively dry 
spring is followed by an unusually hot 
summer, or that an abnormally cool au- 
tumn is succeeded by a severely cold win- 
ter. Neither can it be shown that cold 
years or warm years occur in groups of two 
or three. The common sayings about 
ground-hog day, a showery Easter Sun- 
day, a rainy Saint Swithin’s day and a 
supposed equinoctial storm are all silly 
fabrications without any basis in fact. 


The One About Lightning 


Concussions attending an old-fashioned 
celebration of Independence Day or dur- 
ing great battles do not result in rain. Vio- 
lent explosions have been produced within 
clouds by means of kites and balloons, with 
no precipitation following either as a direct 
or indirect consequence. Night air does 
not differ materially from day air except 
that it contains a little more carbon dioxide, 
which change is so slight as to be of little 
importance. As for the numerous claims 
of health resorts that the atmosphere of their 
localities is heavily charged with ozone, such 
statements are highly misleading, for if the 
air at these same resorts has unusual health- 
giving qualities, such properties are due 
chiefly to dryness, low temperature, absence 
of dust and smoke, and an increased amount 
of atmospheric electricity. 

And talking of electricity, folks often 
say, ‘‘It never strikes twice in the same 
place.” As a matter of fact, no idea could 


be further from the truth. Objects which - 


attract one lightning discharge are quite 
likely to draw another. The Eiffel Tower, 
which is amply protected from damage, 
has been struck as many as six times during 
a single severe storm. There are numerous 
other silly notions concerning natural 
forces such as lightning that are common 
among us. But the same thing is true in 
practically every field we examine. Life 
is but a never-ending succession of puzzles 
and paradoxes, and our important work is to 
pick the facts from the fallacies. 

Heat is the prime essential of life, and 
yet we know very little about it. In this 
connection the fundamental thought is, 


| heat is a destroyer—cold a preserver. In 
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heating our homes, the cold is y 
and the warm air above. Qn 
outside, where Nature does the 
the heat is underneath and the 
This raises the question, Is the | 
cold? and, Are its radiant 


reasons, some of our radicals mat 
the sun is cold and sends us ek 
not heat rays. We are asked to 
that the tops of mountains a| 
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distant low places of the earth) 
reminded that cold is in ham 
space and is perpetual. Heat is; 
with space and ceases to exist] 
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Hot Days in the Arce 


We know very little more jo 
than we do about heat. Especi 
true in the matter of our ideas jr 
the Polar regions. Stefansson s/s 
talk of the silent North. Tens’: 
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hundred species live entirely a: 
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The Heat Is There—Why Not Use It ? 


\N the coldest days of the coming winter a 
Perfection Heater will keep your car com- 
fortably warm simply by using part of the 

exhaust from the engine—heat that otherwise 
would be wasted. 


For thirteen years Perfection Heaters have been 
taking the hardship out of winter driving. Today 
they are standard equipment on the closed models 
of most of the well-known makes of cars. The man- 
ufacturers of these cars add this comfort feature’ 
because they realize that an unheated car in winter 


is as cold and unhealthy and as out-of-date as a 
house without a furnace. 


Don’t drive through another winter without a Per- 
fection Heater in your car. Have one installed 
now before cold weather is actually here. Any 
service station will do the work for you. It won’t 
cost much—and there is absolutely no upkeep or 
operating expense. Each Perfection Heater is in- 


dividually tested and guaranteed to be free from 
leaks, defective materials and workmanship. This 
guarantee is made by the oldest and largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the world. 


6545 Carnegie Avenue 


RFECTIO 


MOTOR CAR 


EATER 


The Perfection Heater & Manufacturing Co. 


N 


S 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


The following manufacturers provide real winter Paige 
driving comfort by equipping their closed models aye 

with Perfection Heaters without extra charge. R& V Knight 
Auburn Durant-Flint-6 Kline Standard “8” 
Buick 4-Cylinder Earl Mercer Stephens 
Buick 6-Cylinder Elcar Meteor Stevens-Duryea 
Case Fox McFarland-Special Studebaker 
Cunningham Gardner Moon Shute 
Davis aynes Nash 4-Cylinder T 1 
Dorris Henney-6 Nash 6-Cylinder arated 
Duesenberg King National Velie 
Durant-4 Kissel Oakland Winton 
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IMPORTANT 


The real works of an 
automobile heater are 
hidden under the floor. 
You can’t SEE the 
quality. Your Safe- 
guard is the Perfection 
nameplate which you 
will find in plain view 
on every Perfection 
Heater. 


Look for it. 


Taxi Cab Equipment 
Anchor Top & Body Co. 
Barley Motor Car Co. 
Elkhart Motor Co. 
Premier Motor Corp. 
Rauch & Lang, Inc. 
Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 


Special Body Equipment 
Chas. Abresch Co. 
— Dodge Special 
Lang Body Co. 
—Dodge Special 
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Healthy Feet 
Like the Indian 


Unfatigued by binding leather boots 
the Indian was the peer of all runners. 
The white trader in his stiff leather 
boots was no match for him. 

Now as then, stiff leather shoes, if 
worn continuously, lessen endurance 
and produce foot and body fatigue. 

But zow rest and relaxation can be 
had by regularly slipping on a pair of 
pliable, correctly designed CosyToes 
Slippers in Cosyfelt, Cosysatin, Cosy- 
leather or Cosybrocade. 


Cosy Ioes 
The Restful Slipper 


Made in a large variety of smart, 
distinctive styles, in a wide range of 
colors, CosyToes bring comfort and 
joy to all members of the family. 

For these are perfected slippers, de- 
signed with an eye to smart s/ipper 
style and a scientific understanding of 
footease. 

To insure maximum rest and com- 
fort is to wear CosyToes. Accept no 
slippers called “just as good.”’ Ask for 
CosyToes. Insist on them. 

If your dealer doesn’t have them, 
send us the coupon below for Cosy- 
catalog which illustrates many styles 
and tells how to get them quickly. 


California’s suggestions 
for true restfulness 
CosyToes for Many Uses 


With leather soles and heels for work- 
ing in the garden and yard, for general 
wear about the house and for traveling. 
In attractive colors and soft heels with 
your dainty negligee, for evening com- 
fort when reading or sewing, for cosy 
gifts to any member of the family— 
anytime. 


Style 
No. 1401 


Mail This For 
Cosycatalog 


Address: Standard Felt Co., 
Dept. 6, West Alhambra, Calif. 

Please send me the Cosycatalog showing many 
styles of CosyToes, the restful slipper, and give me 
the name of the dealer in my town who handles your 
slippers. 


NAME_ 


STREET 


Ciry. 


I My Derater’s NAME 
’ 
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in the state election in Vermont falls below 
a certain figure, the eventual outcome of 
the national elections in November will be 
a Democratic victory. 

Even a whole nation may become pos- 
sessed of a popular delusion, as is plainly 
evidenced by the recent history of Ger- 
many. In preparing for and waging the 
late war, the Teutons were guided by a fal- 
lacious philosophy. 

Ever so many of our delusions are estab- 
lished by demagogues, through making an 
appeal to the supposed self-interest of the 
people. Great and wise leaders have been 
unable to resist popular movements that 
have been started in this effective manner. 
In all history no nation has ever suffered so 
much from the tyrannical reign of popular 
economic delusions as has Russia in recent 
years. The communal system was advo- 
cated as the ideal plan, but experience has 
shown that it fosters slovenly habits and 
has impoverished the land. 

Here in the United States a common fal- 
lacy is the theory that there are advantages 
in government ownership. It is difficult 
to make some of the people understand 
that the operation of public works under 
the management of politicians removes the 
necessity of making the thing pay. If the 
government-owned corporation runs at a 
loss, the executives in charge know that the 
deficit will be made up out of taxes. There 
is not the same incentive to be wise and 
economical. The exercise of inferior mana- 
gerial ability is seldom penalized under 
government ownership, while any show of 
superior efficiency is immediately recog- 
nized and purchased by private industry. 
Under government ownership the employe 
often holds his job irrespective of the nature 
of the effort he puts forth. It follows as 
night follows day that out of inefficient 
managers must come imperfect manage- 
ment. Public ownership is a delusion of the 
first order. 

Then we are cursed with a long list of 
erroneous beliefs concerning wages and 
work. Many advocate that we establish 
wages on a basis of living costs. They for- 
get that the cost of living is a result, and 
that no result can be kept constant if we 
continue to alter the factors which produce 
that result. It is only out of production 
that wages can be paid, and it is the man- 
agement that plans the operations so that 
there will be earnings with which to pay 
wages. The fallacy of organized labor in 
always resisting the natural readjustment 
of wages downward has resulted in greater 
losses to the wage earners through unem- 
ployment and by keeping up the cost of 
living than all the gains have amounted to. 


Industrial Fallacies 


Then there is the belief common among 
workers that labor-saving machinery is a 
menace to their welfare. Should we have 
prevented the building of railways in order 
to perpetuate the jobs of the stagecoach 
drivers? Should we have prohibited the 
introduction of machinery in the shoe and 
textile industries in order to prevent the 
closing of many shops of those who made 
shoes and clothing by hand? There are 
many times more men employed today in 
the industries that have been automatized 
than there were a few years ago, when most 
of the tasks were performed manually. 

Not only do many of our labor unions 
continue to oppose the introduction of 
labor-saving devices but they are definitely 
hostile to all efficiency plans that involve 
such a modern method as that of time study, 
for instance. Though all such experiments 
are carried on for the sole purpose of deter- 
mining the simplest and easiest motions by 
which a given task can be performed, our 
labor leaders are so set against this time- 
study scheme that they have been success- 
ful in their effort to have Congress suppress 
it in the operation of our arsenals and other 
Federal manufacturing plants, through at- 
taching paragraphs to our appropriation 
acts prohibiting the use of funds for making 
any such studies. Much of the success of 
Henry Ford in the automobile manufac- 
turing business has been due to the use of 
his time-study system. Under government 
ownership such resulting efficiency would 
be impossible in industry. Only recently, 
after a fight lasting forty years, has the 
Government been permitted to substitute 
power presses for the old-fashioned hand 
presses, more than two hundred of which 
are still in use, notwithstanding the fact 
that one power press can produce from 
three to four times as much work in a day 


as can a hand press. The advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership should not overlook 
such experiences with Federal management. 

A great many are possessed of the belief 
that a good time can be measured by the 
extravagant use of money, ignoring the 
fact that the amount of enjoyment we have 
depends chiefly on the extent to which we 
use our imaginations. The only people who 
really have a good time are those who are 
disciplined by work and who recognize the 
primary rule, which is to make others happy 
as well as themselves. 

But of all the delusions that possess us, 
there is none that ranks in either interest 
or importance with the generally accepted 
belief that the nation’s business must run 
in cycles. No other common fallacy is so 
destructive or absurd as this one. Expo- 
nents of the theory say action and reaction 
in business are equal. A period of depres- 
sion must follow prosperity. Good times 
can never be permanent. Fat years must 
be succeeded by lean ones. The whole idea 
is vicious and dates back to Joseph in Egypt 
and the years of failure and famine follow- 
ing a time of plenty. 

It is just as sensible to say that because 
a man has been well for five years he must 
prepare for an equal time of sickness. The 
truth is that the fellow who has been well 
is much more likely to continue in health 
than the person who has been sick or is just 
convalescing. It is not a fact that just be- 
cause a man is well he must or will violate 
the laws of health, and it is not true that 
because business is good our commercial 
and industrial leaders must or will trans- 
gress economic laws. Does it follow that a 
man must be a fool just because he has been 
wise for a time? No one will deny that in 
the case of a single corporation seven years 
of wise and successful management afford 
a good basis for belief in the continuance of 
this same company’s success. Why is the 
same thing not true of the business of a 
whole nation? 


Theories Versus Facts 


To believe in the cycle theory is to admit 
that the application of science and govern- 
ment to economics is a failure; that busi- 
ness must ever go forward in spurts, and 
that the great and profitable profession of 
the day is speculation, not production. 

Our business-cycle advocates and ad- 
herents live on the intangible evidence of an 
unfortunate past. Of course we have had 
cycles. As a matter of fact, the United 
States has experienced fifteen ups and 
downs of major character in one hundred 
and ten years. But the wisest of our statis- 
ticians would never be able to show any 
time relation between these economic crises. 
Starting with 1812, the intervals elapsing 
between our business depressions, expressed 
in years, have been as follows: 6, 7, 12, 
LOPLOF IG AUG es el0, 4, Svosete some 
people say there is a depression every seven 
years; others specify different time inter- 
vals. The figures above indicate that all 
such statements are pure bunk. 

It is a human characteristic to think by 
catchwords rather than reason, and the 
most popular catch phrase of the day is 
“the business cycle.” The theory that 
business travels in waves is not new. Going 
back to the time of the famous economist, 
Jevons, we discover that he propounded 
the doctrine that cycles occur every ten 
years and are caused by spots on the sun. 
Then came Benner with a new theory 
which won a large following, but which was 
finally upset by the same old Nemesis of 
cycle advocates, the exceptions. 

The truth is that there is not now, and 
never has been, any hard and fast rule of 
changing industrial conditions. The busi- 
ness cycle is a statistical myth. What hap- 
pens is simply that we get periods of 
overexpansion or inflation that usher in 
times of economic waste that can last only 
until the bubble has been pricked. Then 
come months of remorseful readjustment, 
accompanied by unemployment and all the 
distress that goes with an era of hard times. 

One of our foremost business statisti- 
cians, who strongly condemns the cycle 
theory, holds the idea that these periods of 
inflation may. be of almost any intensity 
and duration. He asserts that the greater 
the intensity the shorter the duration, and 
vice versa. “All you can foretell,” says he, 
“is the probable ‘area’; that is, the product 
of intensity multiplied by duration. This 
area is fairly constant. In other words, 
when the upward swing of business begins 
you can estimate roughly how.much infla- 
tion we are going to get, but not how long or 
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how high it will be. Each period of infla- 
tion must be balanced by a period of de- 
flation equal in amount of area.’ 

This theory is based on the law of physics 
that for every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. It is asserted that the 
law applies to economics as well as to phys- 
ies and mechanics, and that in accordance 
with this belief it is only necessary to check 
overexpansion and automatically you will 
prevent depression. For all business there 


| is a natural ascending line of growth, and 


all that is needed to keep conditions nor- 
mal is to prevent the intense speeding-up 
which always leads to inflation and disaster. 
My friend who has placed his faith in the 
law of action and reaction insists that all 
his theory teaches is to expand steadily in- 
stead of by reckless plunging and equally 
reckless retrenchment. He insists that by 
following his law we can iron out the busi- 
ness curve and make prosperity permanent. 
All of which, though not sufficient in itself, 
is at least a step in the right direction. 

Concerning the whole problem of business 
depressions, there is no end of explana- 
tions and remedies. One says that our 
economic paroxysms are the inevitable out- 
come of the arbitrary limitation of the 
volume of currency. They are caused by 
the power of money to make money with- 
out doing anything. This authority sug- 
gests that as a ‘remedy we must require 
that the assets to be accepted as a basis for 
currency, besides national, state and munic- 
ipal bonds, shall be real-estate liens. An- 
other investigator says that during good 
times individual incomes continue to in- 
crease until the climax is reached at the 
point where industrial activity is at the limit 
of the capacity of the labor supply and 
equipment. When we arrive at that point 
a state of inflation follows, where wages 
and prices rise rapidly together but without 
any increase of production. This state, of 
course, ends in a collapse that brings trade 
stagnation and idleness. 

A famous Danish professor of economics 
and finance believes that industrial depres- 
sions are due to waves in the minds of men; 
that they are the result of mental processes. 
Another professor holds the opinion that 
the mental waves referred to are essential 
to man’s welfare, and compares them with 
the alternating temperatures so necessary 
in plant life. Even in hothouses the plants 
do best when the changes indoors corre- 
spond to the weather variations outside. 


Unrelated Ups and Downs 


Pages might be filled with all kinds of 
fanciful explanations of the business cycle. 
The truth is that in the handling of this 
problem we have been going backward 
rather than forward, so far as our common 
viewpoint is concerned. A generation ago 
it was assumed that economic crises were 
abnormal. Now we accept them as neces- 
sary and inevitable developments in our 
industrial life. One of our most famous 
economic leaders said the other day that 
though there is no regularity in the length 
or amplitude of the cycle, nevertheless we 
must concede that successive cycles are 
similar and follow the prescribed rotation. 
This same belief is echoed by professors in 
some of our great universities. 

Weare told that all efforts to blot out the 
business cycle will be futile; that every 
period of prosperity has in itself the very 
forces which will make for its undoing. The 
pessimists say that there is no way to pre- 
vent variations in the world’s harvests, and 
that therefore even the sun and the weather 
are uncontrollable cycle creators. 

It cannot be denied that great forces are 
always at work to upset our economic 
equilibrium. Just as soon as times get good 
business is flooded with a wave of demands 
Labor leaders ignore 
the truth that there is an unavoidable 
penalty on any policy that forces wages to 
fantastic heights. They refuse to recognize 
the dependence of the welfare of the na- 
tion’s workers upon continuous industry, 
rather than upon alternating intense ac- 
tivity and depression. 

Therefore, though there is no such thing 
as a business cycle in the sense that the 
term is now used, it is of course true that 
our business life has suffered from a series 
of unrelated but severe ups and downs that 
have caused the nation untold losses and 
unmeasured physical distress. The depres- 
sion of 1921 cost the United States a loss 
in income of six billion dollars, while the 


indirect losses from this industrial setback 


were too great to estimate. A recent survey 
indicated that during this last depression 
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one man out of every six lost his job. The 
prices of important commodities since 1913 
have advanced in some cases as much as 
537 per cent. During our recent business 
deflation some prices, wholesale particu- 
larly, fell further than they did during any 
other readjustment that we have had in a 
hundred years. 

And talking of prices reminds me that 
there is a great possibility we have been 
watching prices too much and production 
too little. The general statistician of the 
Federal Reserve Bank said recently that 
if we eliminate price changes and specula- 
tion, the volume of business in 1921 did not 
suffer much in comparison with the busi- 
ness of 1920 and 1922. This investigation 
presents’ some pertinent facts that make 
interesting reading, and they all support 
the thought that if we could curb our gam- 
blers we might thereby do much in leveling 
out our business waves. 

In their discussions of the business cycle, 
practically none of our economists pay any 
attention to the efforts of wealthy specula- 
tive groups to create wide swings in the 
prices of securities and commodities. The 
common assumption is that such efforts, 
even when carefully planned, do not play 
any really important part in determining 
the course of the nation’s business affairs. 
As a matter of fact there is the plainest 
kind of evidence that frequently the great 
price swings in the values of the nation’s 
listed securities are brought about by me- 
chanical manipulation rather than by eco- 
nomic causes. In the summer of 1922, in 
the face of the worst coal and railroad strikes 
the country had ever witnessed, the stock 
market went up steadily with hardly a 
point’s recession. The miners’ walkout alone 
cost the country more than a billion dollars. 
Now, as I write this, business is fair, to say 
the least, and the general outlook hopeful, 
and yet security prices have been subjected 
to a pounding that has reduced values in 
many cases to the low levels reached during 
the late depression. 


Campaigns of Gloom 


A gullible public is told that this is a per- 
fectly natural reaction; European condi- 
tions are not yet satisfactory, and Germany 
may have to be declared bankrupt; the 
market is looking ahead; it is an infallible 
barometer of business and represents the 
consensus of the best opinion of the coun- 
try; no man or group of men can materially 
affect the course of prices; and even when 
values do fall precipitately, business is not 


greatly affected and no one is hurt except | 


the foolish souls who should have known 
better than to nibble in the speculative 
game. Ail this bunk and more has been fed 
for years to every citizen that would swal- 
low it. 

The truth is that Wall Street gamblers 
are one of the causes of our frequent busi- 
ness depressions. Their sole occupation in 


life is to move prices up until they won’t go | 


any further, and then smash them down until 
they are so low that they are again a pur- 
chase. These speculators spread optimism 
or pessimism according to which brand of 
education fits in best with their own self- 
ish purposes. So-called Wall Street is the 
world’s money center, and the whisperings 
of that district are ticked to every corner 
of the world. As this is written, while 
the rest of the country is cheerful, Wall 
Street news is colored a deep blue, and our 
financial section is flooded with rumors and 
forebodings that attack practically every- 
body and everything with the possible ex- 
ception of the quality of the gold in the 
United States Mint. Slowly but surely 
such methods undermine confidence, and no 
one in authority has ever attempted to 
measure the extent of this serious evil. 


It is not my purpose to criticize Wall | 


Street unjustly. A lot of honest and worthy 
people do business there. But I am sure 
that one way to stop the talk of business 
cycles is effectively and permanently to end 
the wide and destructive fluctuations in the 
prices of securities and commodities. We 
may not be able to stop pessimism, but we 
can put an end to the organized campaigns 
of gloom. 

As to remedies for the cycle delusion, it 
is safe to say that there is no one cure which 
in itself will be all-sufficient. Some econo- 
mists suggest that the antidote for depres- 
sions is simply to prevent inflations, as 
already suggested, and that to get this re- 
sult the banks must refuse money for specu- 
lation in securities, commodities and 
materials. This will prevent the dwindling 
of reserve ratios. Furthermore, when the 
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of Building 


There never was any better time to build a home! Get 
started right; and your new house can be built just as you 
want it, for exactly what you plan to pay, and according 
to today’s standards in modern construction. Use the 
free services of a nation-wide building organization; 
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Who Wish to Build 


a Home 


If you have hesitated to tackle the 
building problem single-handed, here is 
your chance to secure expert advice and 
practical aid in every step of planning 
and erecting a home of your own. The 
National Homebuilders Society will 
make it pleasurable and profitable for 
you to build—now. The size and scope 
of this organization makes experiment 
unnecessary —fail- 
ure impossible. 
From selection of the lot to the com- 
pleted house—including every item of 
scientifically tested equipment; plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, decorating and 
even landscape gardening; everything 
is covered; nothing is overlooked. 

You can have your home—build it 
now—have it on time—keep the cost 
within the estimate—and have every 
little detail of convenience, comfort, 
and attractiveness exactly as intended. 
Your local contractor can handle the 
job—your local dealers supply the ma- 
terial. They will welcome the standard 
service of this organization, because it 
makes the work twice as easy for all 
concerned. 


184 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of infor- 
mation for homebuilders; makes plain every point of 
selecting, financing, and building any kind of home you 
desire. Ready now! 
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Get this wonderful book of facts 
about homebuilding, and the countless 
ways this society aids you. Joining 
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money. There are no dues to pay. 
You do not send a cent to get the book. 

Profusely illustrated—184 pages— 
plans—pictures—diagrams—every de- 
tail of design, construction, decoration 
of modern homes suited to any pocket- 
book. NOT a catalog, but a building 
guide. Yours to examine without obli- 
gation; only $3 if you decide to keep it 
permanently. Plans, specifications at 
cost at any future time. Use coupon: 
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‘Local architects 
wanted $500 for 
plans you supplied 
for $40. Our house 
is ideal. Gratefully, 
W.S. B., Ohio.’ 


‘My 


home com- 
pleted; the society's 
material lists saved 
me time, worry and 
money. H. S., 
Wisc.’ 


“We would never 
have had our new 
home if your book 
and services had not 
made it all so easy. 
Could sell foralmost 
twice what it cost us. 
E. McK. L., Mass.” 


NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY 
(A corporation not for profit) 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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184 page illustrated building guide, with plans and actual 
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construction and equipment. I will either return the book 
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of California 
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near the sea 
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groves, beside mountains a mile 
high. 


The sparkling Pacific and great 
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best every day in the year. 


A three-hour ride by motor brings 
you to a desert like Sahara. 


A hundred-mile drive on the rim of 
a great mountain range is another 
day’s delight. 


Or there are canyons, the’old Mis- 
sions, beautiful fruit ranches and vast 
expanses of incomparable scenery 
along 4,000 miles of paved motor 
highways leading out in all directions 
from this rare beauty-spot—Pasa- 
dena. 


A city of fine homes and modest 
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and refinement. 
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ment amid year ’round sunshine and 
flowers. An incomparable climate. 
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first. 
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first clouds of inflation are discernible, or 
even before, authorized government and 
other agencies must call attention to the 
imminent dangers and preach caution so 
as to prevent overbuying. Another cause 
of bad judgment in business has been the 
tardiness with which important informa- 
tion has been made available. Instead of 
waiting for annual figures or even for re- 
ports covering quarterly operations, busi- 
ness men should at least have monthly data 
on all our commercial activities that are of 
consequence. 

When coming troubles are foreseen, it 
naturally follows that they may be miti- 
gated or altogether averted. Secretary 
Hoover’s committee that recently investi- 
gated the so-called business cycle, in addi- 
tion to recommending more complete data 
and closer supervision of credit expansion, 
suggested that the Federal Reserve system 
undertake the control of inflation; the 
regulation of private and public construc- 
tion, with a view to restriction during times 
of undue expansion; the accumulation of 
unemployment reserve funds; and the or- 
ganization of a national system of employ- 
ment bureaus. To all the foregoing might 
be added the necessity of arranging our tax 
system so that private corporations will not 
be encouraged to be extravagant in main- 
tenance charges during prosperous times. 
As conditions are today, it is practically 
impossible for any concern to try to ac- 
cumulate a surplus to serve as an unemploy- 
ment reserve, without exciting the ire of 
both the public and the legislators. 

The cycle theory is unscientific and fatal- 
istic. It will be stricken from the business 


| calendar just as soon as we substitute sense 


for superstition. The idea that in a country 
like ours everybody cannot be employed 
and maximum production prevail without 
the result being a severe business reaction 
If one of 
our chief handicaps in the past has been a 
lack of knowledge concerning present ac- 


| tivities, future plans and the capacity of 


the country to supply materials for later 
consumption, then surely this deficiency 
can be corrected. The Federal Reserve 
system appears to have made us panic 
proof. Surely we can create machinery to 
alleviate the extremes of our business 
changes and reduce the heavy waves to 
comparatively harmless undulations. 

Of course there are people who are al- 


| ready insisting that the moment we attempt 


to apply any of the remedies here proposed 
to flatten out the business curve, the results 
will be industrially disastrous. They say 
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that the distribution of government and 
railway purchases and improvements to 
provide employment and business orders 
during periods of trade contraction is a 
direct interference with economic laws. 
Undoubtedly a lot of such forebodings will 
emanate from our cycle exponents and 
others who profit greatly from the wide 
fluctuations in the prices of securities and 
commodities. Unfortunately these self- 
interested people will always be able to gain 
a large following for their beliefs because 
the world is filled with folks who dislike the 
parting from common customs. 

Many say that business cycles are rooted 
in human nature, and doubtless there is 
some truth in the thought. But it is one of 
the chief duties of science and government 
to control those traits of human nature that 
work injury to the individual and to the 
people as a whole. They say that just as 
sure as men go from the strait and narrow 
path, business will go likewise. But here 
again we find no argument that presents 
any uncontrollable feature. 

The business-cycle delusion has bound us 
in a tyrannical tradition, and the whole idea 
has permeated our beings. The first step 
to a remedy for the evil is to banish the 
thought that business affairs are unworthy 
of study. The achievements of science in 
the fields of astronomy, engineering and 
medicine can be duplicated in commerce 
and industry. There should be no more 
reason for the uncertainty that attends the 
outcome of ordinary business transactions 
than there is for doubt concerning the ef- 
fects on the human system of a common 
drug or a shoe that pinches. 

That the business of the nation does or 
must travel in any prescribed form of cycle 
is a fallacy of the first order. But that we 
do have booms and depressions at irregular 
intervals is, of course, an undeniable fact. 
Fortunately we are well on our way to 
discovering the primary forces that cause 
these waves of industrial change. Once 
the factors of undue and harmful fluctua- 
tion are thoroughly understood, our ignor- 
ance of fundamental economic laws will 
disappear and there will be no more ex- 
treme peaks and valleys in the nation’s 
business curve. The industrial-cycle idea 
is a national menace and the people who 
would have us travel that road are recom- 
mending a way of waste, misery and per- 
petual mental uneasiness. Let us be 
resolute in our determination to flatten out 
the business curve and prove to the world 
that there is such a thing as permanent as- 
cending prosperity. 
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The Honeywell 15-20 day Chronom Clock 
Thermostat with new type electric motor, 
does more things automatically and has more 
exclusive features of control than any other 
regulator available. 


ywell Regulators are sold by American 
Co., U. S. Radiator Corporation, Inter- 
Heater Co., Standard Sanitary Co., Fox 
Co., Henry Furnace Co., Majestic Fur- 
Success Heater and Mfg. Co., Hall Gas 
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New York, American Nokol Co., Chicago, 
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t of their service and equipment. 


When a Honeywell regulator controls 
the heat in your home the clock 
attachment watches the time, the 
thermostat watches the temperature 
and the motor operates the dampers, 
gas or oil burner. 
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24 hours every day, whether you are 
at home or away. 
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stalled Honeywell Regulators because 
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of their heating plants has been great- 
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September 1, 1923. 


The Honeywell Heating Specialties Co., 
Wabash, 
indiana, 


Gent lemen: 


On the strength of our experience of four years 
past in handling your product, we have decided to 
adopt Honeywell Regulators exclusively, and have 
s0 advised our organization. 


This decision is based on the conviction that 
lioneywell Regulators embcdy superior design, and 
that they are made with the kind of careful pre- 
cision which insures satisfaction to our customers 
and to the public who avail themselves of the ben- 
efits of automatic temperature control. 


Yours very truly, 
A. K, Root, 
Manager Specialties Dept. 
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in a short time to more than pay for 
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why the largest manufacturer of heat- 
ing plants in the world sells Honeywell 
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specialized in superior temperature 
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heating essentials. 


Send for a catalog of the complete 
Honeywell line. 
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—a Wuitinc & Davis creation 
—whose delicate silken mesh and 
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smartness and refinement. Very 
appropriate for birthday, wedding 
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who is going away to school. See 
this and other beautiful WxHiTinc 
& Davis designs at leading jewel- 
ers or jewelry departments—Nnow. 
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You can easily eliminate one serious handicap—the 
annoying nuisance of slipping hose. Buy a pair of the 
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THE SALVAGE OF A NATI 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Mussolini, in so describing the Italian 
demagogues, might have been describing 
those American radicals who display the 
same tendency to rant illogically against 
the creators of wealth and to dispense prom- 
ises of a terrestrial paradise to be attained 
through government ownership of rails 
and public utilities, through government- 
assisted codperatives and through the open- 
ing of the Treasury to the demands of the 
people who aren’t willing to do anything 
unless the government puts up half the 
money. 

After making his demands Mussolini 
shook his fist violently at the audience and 
declared hoarsely, ‘‘ Either we must be given 
the government, or we shall move on Rome 
and take it ourselves.” This was strong 
tonic for the Fascisti, who burst into a flood 
of vivas and howled furiously ‘“‘To Rome! 
To Rome!” The Fascisti have never been 
backward in the matter of taking action. 


Once they know what they want to do, they - 


are anxious to go ahead and doit, no matter 
who gets hurt in the doing. 

To Mussolini and his chiefs the time 
seemed ripe for knocking the wavering and 
groggy government on the head and laying 
it away beneath a weeping willow tree. 
They therefore sent the Fascisti legions 
back to their home stations with orders to 
hold themselves in readiness. At the same 
time they sent word to the Facta govern- 
ment that if governmental powers were not 
turned over to the Fascisti within forty- 
eight hours the Fascisti would march on 
Rome. 

At this demand Rome burst into gay and 
carefree laughter. Just as Washington, for 
some hazy and indefinable reason, is more 
out of touch with the actual feeling of 
America than is any other American city, 
so was Rome out of touch with the true 
feeling throughout Italy against weak 
and socialist-sympathizing governments. 
Rome, during the years that the Black 
Shirts were fighting the communists, seldom 
heard of the Fascisti. Their fights, when they 
were mentioned in the Roman papers, too 
often appeared as little more than riots and 
mob violence. So Rome had the idea that 
Mussolini’s demands were, in vulgar par- 
lance, little more than hot air. 


The Descent on Rome 


“These hicks,’’ said Rome, ‘‘are good for 
clouting the communists on the head witha 
club, but what do they know about govern- 
ment?” 

The Facta government, of course, refused 
to grant the demands. 

The Fascisti leaders have always kept 
their promises as to what they would do if 
their demands were not met. Having prom- 
ised to march on Rome if the government 
was not turned over to them, there was 
nothing for them to do but march. They 
consequently issued orders for immediate 
and secret mobilization, and for the march 
on Rome according to the detailed plan 
worked out by Italo Balbo, General DeBono 
and Signor DeVecchi—which gentlemen 
took over the Hotel Bruffani in Perugia as 
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»\ localities territorial military 
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Bugia, at Fascisti general head- 
ere was a certain amount of 
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Rome; and on the morning of Sunday, the 
twenty-ninth, the curious Romans wan- 
dered around the machine guns and the 
barbed wire, craving information as to what 
it was all about. 

On that same day, the King, who had 
been away, returned to Rome, and the 
Prime Minister met him at the station to 
get his signature to the order decreeing mar- 
tial law. The King of Italy, however, is a 
canny king and a good king. He refused to 
approve the order; and automatically and 
immediately the federal authority was re- 
stored to the prefects all over Italy instead 
of being lodged in the hands of the army, 
while the Prime Minister and his cabinet 
fell out of public life and sank into the cold 
and oily sea of political obscurity with never 
a ripple to mark the spot where the accident 
occurred. 

The King’s refusal to sign the order un- 
questionably averted a very unpleasant 
time; for although the army apparently 
sympathized to a large extent with the 
Fascisti aims, it was a well-disciplined army 
and would probably, in the main, have 
obeyed its officers’ orders to fire on the 
Black Shirts. 

At noon on Sunday the King telegraphed 
to Mussolini, who was busily engaged in 
getting out his newspaper in Milan, request- 
ing him to come to Rome and form a cab- 
inet. So on Monday, October thirtieth, 
Mussolini dramatically came down to Rome 
in his black shirt, met the King with a pro- 
found and picturesque apology for his 
sketchy attire, was received with all the 
enthusiasm that usually greets a conquering 
hero, and then rolled up his sleeves and 
formed a cabinet. 


The Mussolini Cabinet 


One of Mussolini’s chief ideas seems to be 
to do the work of eight or ten men. He 
therefore set aside for himself, in addition 
to the job of Prime Minister and President 
of the Council of Ministers, the positions of 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and High Commissioner of 
Aviation, all of which jobs he performs with 
ability and energy; and he also finds time 
on the side to take on the task of reigning 
over the Fascisti Grand Council, which can- 
not be regarded as any tatting bee, and to 
indulge in an hour or so of fencing each day, 
tosay nothing of dashing up to the North of 
Italy or to Sicily or Sardinia by airplane, 
and occasionally appearing at some large 
public function and emitting a few Napole- 
onic sentiments concerning finance, emi- 
gration to America, international affairs 
and the state of the world at large. 

He made General Diaz, who was the 
commander in chief of the Italian Armies 
at the end of the war, the Minister of War; 
and he made Admiral Thaon di Revel, who 
was in command of the Italian Navy when 
the Armistice was declared, Minister of the 
Navy. Signor Rossi, of the famous ver- 
muth team of Martini and Rossi, was 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in the 
preceding cabinet, and he was the only 
cabinet officer who was held over from the 
preceding or any other administration. 

Mussolini’s other appointments were 
equally good, although they consisted of 
men who had never dallied with politics. 
They weren’t very long on traveling around 
to banquets in frock coats and telling the 
people with impassioned gestures what 
they would like to do; but at removing 
their coats and devoting some eighteen 
hours a day to the things that needed to be 
done they were noticeably proficient. 

As for the Fascisti forces, they poured 
into Rome by every gate on the same day 
that Mussolini entered in his shirt sleeves, 
were received with open arms by the popu- 
lace, cleaned out the offices of a few com- 
munist newspapers, made a few bonfires of 
communist propaganda, seized and carried 
around a few pictures of Karl Marx and 
Trotzky in joyous derision, and cheered for 
the King and Mussolini. On the following 
day they paraded in an orderly and impres- 
sive manner through the streets of Rome 
for more than six hours on end, saluted by 
the King and enthusiastically acclaimed 
by the people, laid their palm branches of 
victory on the tomb of Italy’s unknown 
soldier, and then marched quietly to their 
trains and dispersed to their homes in the 
north, the south, the east and the west. 

If Signor. Mussolini’s adventures had 
been evolved by a novelist or a scenario 
writer his accession to the position of Prime 
Minister after a four-year fight against the 
communists and the demagogues would 
have been the climax of everything. Life 
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frequently runs contrary to fiction and the 
movies, unfortunately; and the winning of 
his fight against communism and a weak 
government merely marked the beginning 
of an even harder fight to consolidate his 
position, make his job secure and complete 
the salvaging of Italy. 

On the following day Mussolini appeared 
at the frightful and un-Italian hour of 8:45 
in the office of the President of the Council 
of Ministers, and Trouble with a large, 
black, glossy T began to occur. It has been 
occurring ever since in all branches of the 
government service with which Mussolini 
comes in contact; and he is probably the 
most persistent, effervescent and successful 
comer-in-contact ever known outside of 
machinery circles. 

Many persons have come away from 
Italy since Mussolini became Prime Minis- 
ter and spread abroad the glad tidings that 
the Fascisti and Mussolini are romping 
joyously through the strange new business 
of government, and that the Italians are 
happy and contented under the rule of the 
Fascisti. This report is somewhat at vari- 
ance with the true state of affairs. Mus- 
solini is practical, but he is not a practical 
politician; and there is as much difference 
between a man who is merely practical and 
aman who is a practical politician as there 
is between a locomotive and locomotor 
ataxia. The practical politician pleases no- 
body, whereas the practical man makes 
somebody excessively angry whenever he 
takes a step. 

There are certain things that Mussolini 
is determined to bring about in Italy. He 
is determined, for example, to have econ- 
omy in the expenditure of all public money; 


‘he is determined to see that both the 


laboring classes and the capitalists get a 
square deal; he is determined to maintain 
the most rigid discipline in the civil and 
military ranks of the Fascisti Party; he is 
determined to collect taxes; he is deter- 
mined to do away with state ownership and 
state meddling in affairs that should not 
concern the state; and finally he is deter- 
mined that Italy must give him and his 
party a fair chance at operating the country 
on Fascisti lines. 

Being determined to do all these things, 
and not being a practical politician, he goes 
ahead and does them as rapidly and as di- 
rectly as possible. He is forever treading 
violently on somebody’s feet as a result, 
and Italy constantly resounds to the rau- 
cous screams of anguish and hatred of those 
on whom he has trodden. The treading is 
as necessary as was the manhandling of 
the communists by Fascisti squads. But 
any observer who burrowed down under 
the surface of Italy during the first nine 
months of Mussolini’s régime and gave 
careful ear to the poignant shrieks of dis- 
may that were rising on every side would 
have been justified in thinking that Mus- 
solini wouldn’t last another six months. 


Rough but Effective 


He started the howls of pained surprise 
on his first morning of prime-ministerial 
work, when he made the round of all the 
offices, found scores of desks unoccupied 
because of the ancient habit of Italian gov- 
ernment employes of getting to work when 
they feel like it, and left his calling card on 
the vacant desks with a few politely pen- 
ciled words which unmistakably conveyed 
to the recipients when they drifted in that 
if they didn’t mend their ways they would 
be dumped out on the protuberant Roman 
cobblestones with a dull and unsympa- 
thetic thud. Italians are not accustomed to 
running on schedule, especially Italians in 
the government service; and when Mus- 
solini demanded, as he did demand and as 
he still demands, as much efficiency from 
government employes as would be de- 
manded by any business concern from 
its employes, it made the government em- 
ployes tired. Mussolini has cut thousands 
of employes from government bureaus to 
increase the efficiency of the bureaus, and 
as a result the rest of them are on their toes. 
An Italian government bureau under Mus- 
solini is one of the busiest-looking places in 
the world. Sometimes the employes are 
only running in circles, but they are always 
running, which was more than they were 
doing before Mussolini took hold. 

The railroads and the postal and tele- 
graph services came in for some close atten- 
tion on Mussolini’s part. The railroads, in 
addition to tossing away money for the 
state as rapidly as though they were remov- 
ing it from the treasury with a suction 
pump, had been loaded with a surplus of 
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and navy stores. Cabinet ministers cut 
down their staffs. Whenever the Italian 
flag passed in a street parade every man on 
the street faced it and took off his hat or 
saluted—a pronounced difference from the 
preceding years, when workmen who sa- 
luted the flag were sometimes beaten to 
death by the communists. 

Fascisti groups here and there undertook 
to stamp out the drug traffic, drunkenness, 
streetwalking, crime and immorality of all 
sorts; and the people applauded. Other 
Fascisti groups pledged themselves to monk- 
ish asceticism. 

“We, the Black Shirts of Piacenza,” de- 
clared the Fascisti of that city, ““swear that 
for one year we will not wear on our per- 
sons any gold, silver or other precious 
metals or stones. We will work ardently 
without pay for the good of our country. 
We will give all superfluous ornaments to 
a fund for supporting enterprises having 
goodness, civilization, beauty and civic im- 
provement as their objects.” 

Everyone was deeply moved by the 
spirit of Fascismo. 

The patriotism still remains; but the 
enthusiasm for Mussolini and the Fascisti 
is dwindling. For one thing, Italy is a 
country of ups and downs; and her violent 
enthusiasm of one moment changes— 
possibly because of its very violence—to a 
violent antagonism in another moment, fre- 
quently without any apparent reason. She 
can’t stand heroes very long. For a time 
she idolized Wilson, placing his photo- 
graph in wayside shrines with images of the 
Virgin; then she turned against Wilson, 
hating him with a bitter hatred. She may 
be enthusiastically in favor of an adjoining 
nation for a time; and then, after a lit- 
tle—and sometimes for purely imaginary 
causes—her friendship for that nation van- 
ishes, and another adjoining nation is 
favored with the sunshine of her smile. 


A Restive Population 


In the North of Italy, where the Fascisti 
are very strong, the antagonism against 
Mussolini and the Fascisti is kept well un- 
der cover, because it is most unhealthy 
openly to display dislike or disapproval of 
them. The activities of the communists 
are so green in the memories of the Black 
Shirts that an unguarded remark against 
Fascismo is more than apt to result in an 
apparently innocent bystander rising to his 
feet and crowning the unfortunate speaker 
with a convenient Chianti flask, or an even 
more lethal weapon. The antagonism ex- 
ists, however, in all sorts of circles—even in 
the most conservative circles that have al- 
ways seen and recognized the danger from 
communism. 

In the south, where the Fascisti are 
weak, the antagonism is quite open. Ata 
parade held in Naples on June third, which 
corresponds somewhat to the American 
Fourth of July, the Fascisti squads in the 
parade marched through the crowded 
streets without receiving a shout or a hand- 
clap of applause, whereas the regular army 
was heartily applauded. I went to an inter- 
national fencing match in Rome and saw 
the arrival of the Italian boxer Spalla and 
of Mussolini, both of whom arrived late. 
Spalla was the more heartily received of the 
two. 

But in both the north and the south, 
when those who dislike Mussolini and the 
Fascisti are pressed to be specific in the 
reasons for their dislike, the reasons that 
they give are so hazy as to-be ridiculous. 
They don’t like the dictatorial methods of 
Mussolini and the Fascisti, they say. They 
are reminded that everyone claims that 
Italy needs a strong and iron hand at the 
helm of the ship of state in crder to be gov- 
erned properly. They readily admit that 
this is so. And isn’t Italy better under 
Mussolini than it was when the commu- 
nists were in power? “Ah, infinitely bet- 
ter!’’ they tell you. ‘But ” You press 
them to explain the ‘‘but.”” Do they want 
to go back to the black depression and the 
chaos and the everlasting strikes and the 
reckless extravagance of the communist 
era? No; they don’t want that exactly; 
but Mussolini has raised rents—though of 
course the rents weren’t high enough; and 
he has fired thousands of railway werkers, 
though they ought to have been fired; and 
he has disbanded the Guardia Regia, poor 
things, with scarcely a day’s warning, 
though they were rather an unnecessary 
expense; and he is a dictator, an autocrat. 
It’s bad business—an autocrat. People 


don’t have freedom, you know. That’s the | 


way they run on. 
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Yes, there is plenty of dissatisfaction in 
Italy at Mussolini; but the more a person 
pries into the dissatisfaction the more he 
realizes that dictatorial and autocratic 
methods are necessary in order to prevent 
the nation from sinking back into the south- 
ern lethargy which would again permit the 
communists, the demagogues and the self- 
seeking politicians to wreck it. Whenever 
an anti-Fascisti is discovered he will 
usually prove to be one of eight types: He 
will be either a communist who believes 
that nothing but communist theories can 
save the world; or an internationalist; or 
a violent socialist; or a workman who be- 
lieves that he must have the right to wreck 
his country by strikes in order to obtain 
certain petty demands; or a person whose 
toes have been trodden on by Mussolini and 
the Fascisti; or one of those perverse souls 
who is against whatever government hap- 
pens to be in power; or a member of that 
misguided group of phony thinkers that is 
automatically against things that are rea- 
sonable and right and in favor of things that 
are illogical and wrong; or a politician or a 
politician’s hanger-on who wants to get his 
finger back in the pie again. 

Many of Mussolini’s supporters are fond 
of denying indignantly that Mussolini is an 
autocrat or a dictator, and of claiming that 
everything Mussolini does is constitutional. 
But if all Mussolini’s acts are constitu- 
tional, then the Washington Monument is 
made of peppermint candy. The situation 
in Italy called and still calls for violent and 
unconstitutional methods; and the individ- 
ual who moans because Mussolini counte- 
nances extreme, arbitrary and high-handed 
measures is probably the sort of person who 
would depend on prayer instead of action 
to rescue his wife and children from the at- 
tack of a madman. If Mussolini weren’t a 
dictator he’d last about ten minutes; and 
then all his good work and all the good 
work of the Fascisti would have gone for 
naught. When he and his government have 
been firmly set in place by new elections 
held under a new electoral system, he can 
stop being a dictator if he cares to, and be- 
come an ordinary Prime Minister. He is 
a pig-headed individual about many things, 
however, and he may not care to. If he 
doesn’t, it probably won’t be long before 
some large, dull, blunt object falls on him 
and flattens him out. It might be remarked 
in passing that Mussolini is a very excellent 
dictator so long as his advisers are good; 
but what he would be with less reliable ad- 
visers is something else again. The many 
false starts that he has made in the past 
under the direction of unreliable advisers 
have led some competent judges to believe 
that he wouldn’t be so good. For that rea- 
son his followers are in a constant twitter 
of fear lest he fall into the clutches of some 
clever woman who will misdirect his ener- 
gies; and since there are many women in 
Rome capable of such a program, they 
guard him very tenderly against such an 
eventuality. 


The Padovani-Greco Incident 


He is an unusual sort of dictator in that 
he dictates to his own people with as much 
vigor as to those who oppose him, and in so 
doing he takes the longest chances that 
any statesman was ever known to take. 

One of the most striking examples of this 
was the so-called Padovani-Greco incident, 
which took place in May, 1923, and which, 
sketchily, was as follows: 

Padovani, who is a popular and highly 
respected native of Naples and a close 
friend of Mussolini, was the head of some 
25,000 Fascisti in the Naples district. 
Greco is a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and a member of the Nationalist Party 
from Naples. Padovani and Greco, how- 
ever, had had some private differences of 
opinion, with the result that Padovani was 
against Greco, hoof, hide and hair. In the 
spring the Fascisti absorbed the Nationalist 
Party, so that Greco automatically became 
a leading member of the Fascisti Party. 
This was more than Padovani could stom- 
ach, and he promptly lodged a protest with 
Mussolini against Greco joining the party. 

“Very well,’ said Mussolini coldly to 
| Padovani, ‘‘state your case against Greco.” 
| Padovani thereupon stated his case, 

whereupon Mussolini decided that the rea- 
| sons were purely personal, that they were 
insufficient, and that Greco should be ad- 
mitted to the Fascisti Party at once. 

Furious that his bitter enemy should be 
admitted over his objections, Padovani 
promptly announced that there wasn’t 
room for both of them in the Fascisti Party, 


Septembe, 
‘ 
and followed up the annoue 
dering his resignation to Muss 
25,000 Fascisti in the Naples ¢ 
cidentally, were solidly behind } 
his attitude. rt 
“Oh-ho!” said Mussolini, in ¢ 
Padovani’s resignation arriy; 
boys can’t pull that stuff on me! 
And thereupon he went befo) 
cisti Grand Council, of which | 
laid the case before the coune 
reminder that discipline was | 
fundamentals of the party, and 
that Padovani, instead of being 
resign, be expelled. ay 
“Who is he,” demanded Muss) 
he should put his own interests |) 
of the state, and question our; 
Our decisions are final!” — | 
The Fascisti Grand Couneil ji, 
saw the point; and Padovani | 
his great popularity and his 
influence and his high positic 
friendship for Mussolini, was 
expelled from the party. 
For a time there was viole 
in Naples, The 25,000 Fascis: 
to scrap their black shirts and: 
the party with their beloved lea 
began to look a little thin and) 
Mussolini’s chances in the gc: 
then Padovani came out with <4 
that his. expulsion was justifie:| 
cipline must be maintained at s 
that his followers must not qis 
act of Mussolini, who was work» 
the good of Italy. In acting | 
Mussolini took great chances (| 
his position in the south. Few pit 
or statesmen, either, for tha) 
would have dared to run thi; 
Mussolini ran. up: 


a a, 
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Fascisti Codperatits 


The Fascisti Grand Council | 
esting governing body, since iti 
of most of the policies and pi 
Mussolini government. As 
body there isa good chance’ 
tirely usurp the functions of } 
Parliament. It is composed of 1 
president, the members of their 
of the Fascisti Party, all Fas 
ministers, the general staff « 
militia, the Director-General ) 
Safety, the political commissile 
Fascisti Party; the Commissa’ t 
roads, which works to elimina | 
sary expense in the railway swi 
directors of the Fascisti codperi 
ment, which has replaced the 
operative movement; the secr¢ir 
Confederation of Fascisti Trie 
the director of the Fascisti pis 
and any advisers that Mussolin ne 
to summon. The grand coun(r 
the twelfth of each month at ti F 
meets daily at the same houu 


The Fascisti codperatives 10 
unions are different from the ( 
operatives and trade-unions jt 
cooperatives exist solely by thei 
and not by governmental subsid 
trade-unions are pledged to opeite 
using strikes and agitation. Thit 
the workers are protected, but css 
is banned and the members of\h¢ 
agree not to regard capitalists  t 
mies. On joining the Fascisti id 
the workmen take the Fascisti 021+ 
name of God and of Italy, and inhe 
all those who fell in behalf of there 
Italy, I swear to devote miyseil/! 
forever to Italy’s welfare.” ss 
gues that any course of actio|tl 
harm the nation cannot be enire 


ices and hold up food sup 
necessities of life are ce 1 


of final appeal in all trade ¢ 
though he hasn’t said so, it 
he would turn the Fascisti mil 
strikers who refused to ace 
ment of the commission. _ 


in for a little disciplining 
. After the suppres 
general strike there was 
all sides to get on the ba 
the Black Shirts. The ce 
practically ruined, and th 
lay in front of the Fascisti 

(Continued on Pa 
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nerying goes, to wear the fez and 
d the black shirt. 
i; having in mind the march on 
‘eid members; so he allowed all 
»/n the Fascisti. Several early 
he remarked to me, “What 
~;mowas the necessity of a revo- 
q» revolution didn’t spoil Fas- 
Saale the Fascisti more difficult 
itt the Fascisti’s job had been 
Jn they quelled communism 
army would have been a very 
by from what it subsequently 
‘jt they had to take over the 
because of its impotence and 
/nd the government of a regu- 
aiin’t be taken over with mere 
s| Hundreds of thousands are 
} all sorts of persons joined the 
gialists, toughs, loafers, poseurs, 
r¢ and grafters. Much of the 
¢ old Fascisti, who had joined 
«nt to roam the countryside 
oi ful of hand grenades and bomb 
e/ who had made life miserable 
_ ostentatiously withdrew from 
aynt when they feared that it 
g degenerate into a matter of 
ax duty in front of a government 


»| Mussolini’s tasks, since the 
n,as been to weed out the bad 
onthe Fascisti and cut the Fas- 


nother of Mussolini’s tasks is 
ving all acts of violence on the 
ne ascisti. Having had a year or 
nz up dull afternoons by going 
a\ ling a communist or a socialist 
ni quart of castor oil down his 
¢ are many of the Black Shirts 
Vtike to give up their simple 
. Mussolini holds otherwise; and 
lain reward for any Black Shirt 
che gig castor oil to any per- 
miter for what cause, is three 
nil. On the sixth of June last a 

‘member of the Fascisti was 

nistering castor oil to an anti- 
ail) was sentenced to a long term 
. [e probably will never have to 

a long jail sentence is an un- 

hing to have hanging over one’s 


ri ier difficult matter for the Fas- 
m)ves to realize that Mussolini 
is ss when he demands discipline 
mwn followers; but Mussolini 
i will never go through 
ul conclusion unless his per- 
cy remains unjarred and his 
If he com- 
\h any individual or group of 
aie May as well throw up the 
Hie hesitates, once he has out- 
ove of action, he is lost. For this 
@(1mot tolerate mutineers or even 
m .pporters. 


eng Trouble Half Way 


deputy was a constant trouble 

ascisti ranks. He was fre- 
i to investigate conditions in 
ricts where there were minor 
We Straightened out; and wher- 
other troubles usually followed. 
i to complain that the Fascisti 
ing persons who were too young 
sible to important positions. So 
s 4K among the Fascisti to the 
fe ought to be thrown out of the 


claimed the trouble maker. 
? They wouldn’t dare to do 
ow too much!” 

Sweeney!’’ replied Musso- 
“nee; and forthwith the trouble 
jected from the party. 

ny to oppose Mussolini or the 


nagogue and the practical 
hever he sees trouble he 
t it, as in the case of the 


Party in Italy is a polit- 
by one Don Sturzo, a 
0 started ne A syell town 
ears age. In his early po- 
discovered the advantages 
0 a politician from holding 
Power in a political body; so 
siness on a large scale by 
opular Party and getting 
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into national politics. Though Don Sturzo 
is not a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
he controls the votes of the 100 Popular Party 
deputies; and by throwing them to one side 
or the other during the past few years he 
has been able to hold the balance of power 
in the Chamber of Deputies, just as the so- 
called Progressive bloc in the United States 
Senate might hold the balance of power by 
throwing its votes to either the Republican 
or Democratic side of the Senate, as seemed 
most expedient. Until Mussolini’s advent 
Don Sturzo was the unofficial dictator of the 
Italian Parliament. 

When Mussolini came to power he took 
the Popular Party deputies into the parlia- 
mentary combination with which he pro- 
posed to govern, and gave the Ministries 
of Labor and Finance and three undersecre- 
tarial positions to Popular Party deputies as 
a reward for joining his coalition—a very 
meager reward, it might be added. In the 
spring of 1923 the Popular Party held a 
convention in Turin, and the extremists of 
the party showed marked hostility to 
Mussolini. Mussolini instantly summoned 
the Popular Party cabinet members and 
assured them gloomily that the results of 
the Turin convention did not look to him 
like loyal codperation, and that he insisted 
on having loyal coéperation. 


Complicated Elections 


The Popular Party members, protesting 
that the party was misunderstood, wrote 
out their resignations, said that they would 
call a meeting of Popular Party deputies in 
order to get a more satisfactory expression 
of loyal coéperation, and that if it didn’t 
suit him he could accept their resignations. 
The meeting was held, but the resolutions 
of the deputies struck Mussolini as being 
still too lukewarm; so without more ado he 
accepted the resignations of the Popular 
Party cabinet members and cast them out 
into the cold world without a moment’s 
hesitation. He takes the attitude that 
people who aren’t solidly with him are 
against him, and that the best way to keep 
people with him is to show his teeth at those 
who show signs of leaving him. On one 
occasion, when appearing with an unusually 
large escort of Black Shirts, he said: ‘‘ You 
may perhaps ask the reason for all this 
show of military strength. I tell you that I 
wish to govern this country with the con- 
sent of the greatest possible number of peo- 
ple; but it is my experience that strength 
usually helps to form consent; and in any 
ease, if the consent fails, the force remains.” 

The club with which Mussolini hopes to 
obtain final suecess for himself and _ his 
party, and undisputed control over Italy, 
is the new electoral system which will al- 
ways give the party which polls the most 
votes in a national election a majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Under the old proportional representa- 
tion system of voting in Italy, anyone any- 
where could start a new political party by 
merely getting a certain number of signa- 
tures to a petition. Each party that entered 
an election got a percentage of the deputies. 
For example, the Italian region, or voting 
district, of Piedmont has 1,350,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is entitled to one deputy for 
every 75,000 inhabitants, or eighteen depu- 
ties. Let us say 200,000 voters do the 
voting for this district. If the Fascisti poll 
80,000 votes, the socialists 60,000, the 
Catholics 40,000 and the Liberals 20,000, 
the Fascisti would get eight-twentieths of 
the eighteen seats, or seven seats, the so- 
cialists six-twentieths or five seats, the 
Catholics four-twentieths, or four seats, and 
the Liberals two-twentieths, or two seats. 
Since some sixteen or eighteen parties 
usually appeared at the Italian elections, 
the result of all this was a great number 
of small blocs in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with no single party that ever had a major- 
ity of deputies. Consequently no party 
could ever push through a program, but 
could live only by uniting with several other 
parties and evolving a spineless program, 
or by following no program at all. Cabinets 
were always coalition cabinets, and were 
always being held up by every group in the 
chamber. Decent legislation and a stable 
government were impossible under such con- 
ditions; and the Fascisti do not propose that 
the conditions shall continue. Consequently 
they have evolved the following scheme for 
a new electoral system which shall always 
insure to the strongest party in Italy a work- 
ing majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A party is established by a declaration 
signed by 3000 voters. Each party registers 
a pictorial emblem or motto which shall be 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 
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of large affairs; for the idea of 
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its distinguishing mark during the elec- 
tions—this for the benefit of Italy’s enor- 
mous number of illiterate voters. Each 
party then presents a list of candidates for 
each electoral district. 

Voters cast two sorts of votes—a party 
vote and a preferential vote. The party 
which receives the largest number of votes 
cast in the entire nation is then awarded 
two-thirds of the total 535 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, while the other third 
of the seats are divided among the other 
parties in proportion to the number of votes 
cast by them. 

By a complicated mathematical process 
that would make a lightning calculator 
break into a heavy perspiration, the seats 
are then distributed among the electoral 
districts so that each district receives the 
number of deputies that it should have in 
order that there may be one deputy for each 
75,000 inhabitants. “ 

This scheme gives the victorious party a 
majority, which is an essential of good 
government; but it is so complicated that 
it will cause an untold number of brain 
storms among the millions of low intelli- 
gences and untrained political minds of 
Italy, and will also set candidates of the 
same party to fighting each other bitterly, 
since if one party presents five candidates 
in a district and only returns two, the two 
who are returned are those who receive the 
highest votes out of the five. 

Some Italian cynics claim that the Fas- 
cisti of mid-1923 are not quite so altruistic 
and self-forgetful as the earlier Fascisti, and 
confirm their observation by pointing to the 
fact that although the Fascisti, if successful 
in the next election under the new system, 


| ecouldn’t possibly return more than 357 


deputies out of the total of 535, there are 
more than 5000 members of the Fascisti 
Party who are clamoring to be deputies. 
And it might be added as a matter of in- 
formation, and in no spirit of carping criti- 
cism, that when elections take place under 


| the new electoral system, the Black Shirts 
| will be on hand, and will see that the Italian 


people save themselves by making them 
give Mussolini a working majority. 
Mussolini’s dictatorship is a’good dicta- 
torship, and a dictatorship in Italy is a 
national necessity. Those kindly souls in 
other countries who have never known the 
joys of successful communism and rampant 
socialism may speak deprecatingly, pessi- 
mistically and indignantly of Mussolini’s 
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strong-arm methods; but the 
Italy deserved and must fe 
before she can climb from the h 
she deliberately sank hers 

There must, of course, b 
vidual government of this s 
canpredict the future of Mu 
Fascisti Party. Mussolini 


he may be overthrown by 
and their dupes in a few mo. 
may get rid of its discordan 
maintain a strong position 
soundness of its common-sense 
may fall to pieces through 
rations of its subordinate 
can say what will come o 
ouija-board experts and 
neither of whom are re 
sources of information. 
This much, however, is @ 
of Mussolini and the Italian | 
lesson to all governments and | 


will endure—for a certain ] 
weak governments and 
and governments that was 
money on pork-barrel mea 
ish and unproductive ways 
that for political reasons 
try’s worst elements. But 
the Fascisti and since the h 
of socialistic and comm 
have been given to the wo 
no politician in any country 
ducing leaders and patriotic ci’ 
to discover the limit of the; 
endurance. The’ Fascisti ha 
world that a nation doesn’ 
the demagoguery that is b 
stupidity and perversity,a 
inevitably to communism 
accompaniments of unbe 
erty, misery, degradation 
lesson that they have tai 
a good one for politicians to fit 
hats and consult frequently 
tempted to turn radical, 
terests of all the peopl 
flannel-mouthed minorities, 
barrel measures and othe 
the standards that make ' 
hate politics. a 
Editor’s Note—This is the last 
articles on the Fascisti by Mr. 
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of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
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diamond importing concerns in America selling 
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direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
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strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
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tion. Our diamond 
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Tale MENTAL ATTITUDE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Tt will be the biggest one in history,” 
observed Olney. ‘I’m ready to be shown, 
but I don’t believe it can be done.” 

“‘Here’s the dope,”’ said Mac: ‘We get 
Webb in here and give him a ride. Let him 
tell us how good he’d be if his mashie 
didn’t go back on him, and act like we be- 
lieved him. Kid the knickerbockers right 
offn him. See? And then we get Tim Freer 
to take him in hand and train him for the 
bout.” 

“Who?” demanded Weevil. 

“Tim Freer,” said MeWhinney with a 
wink that could not be concealed. 

“And now,” said Weevil, ‘‘the Ethiopian 
emerges. Tim won't.” 

“And Webb’I1l kill Tim,’’ said Olney. 

“Tim will,” said Mac, ‘‘after I’ve tele- 
phoned somebody to give him his orders. 
And Webb’ll stand for anything if we tell 
him enough about what a golfer he is.” 

“Mebby,” said Olney. ‘Anyhow, it’ll 
break up a dull summer.”’ 

“Now I telephone. If Webby comes in, 
detain him.”’ 

‘“‘Here he comes now,” said Weevil, 
“with his ninety-eight expression. Heaven 
help the widows and orphans!” 

Mr. Webb entered and sought a chair. 
He spoke to nobody. After a moment of 
motionlessness, he drew a score card from 
his pocket with tremendous and impressive 
calm; he gazed at it with the expression a 
father makes use of when about to murder 
his first-born, and then with awful delibera- 
tion he tore it to bits. Following this bit of 
slow action, he suddenly became animated. 
He hurled the fragments to the ground, 
sprang to his feet and leaped upon them 
with both feet. 

“Ham-swangle the doodle-batted game 
of golf!’’ he exclaimed. Those were not his 
precise words, but are merely gracious sym- 
bols standing for regrettable facts. “‘Of all 
the pop-smattered, hog-hammered, sway- 
backed, google-eyed ways of passing an 
afternoon, this bank-whankus game of golf 
is the most hoople-spotted!”’ There he 
paused. 

“But you had a peach of a wallop on the 
third,’ said Weevil. “I thought you were 
shooting your head off today.” 

“And I saw you lay a mashie dead to 
the pin on the eighth,”’ said Olney. 

Mr. Webb paused and reflected. The 
memory of those shots returned to comfort 
if not to seduce him. 

“Well, in spots,” he said. 

“Tf,” said Weevil, ‘‘you can shoot that 
kind of golf in spots, you can shoot it for 
eighteen holes. Psychological—that’s what 
itis. You’ve got the game, Webb, but your 
psychology needs tinkering with. I’ve al- 
ways said that, haven’t I, fellows?” 

“He has,” said McWhinney. ‘“ Weevil 
claims you’ve got as sound a game and as 
perfect form as there is in this club, only 
you can’t quite get in the proper golfing 
frame of mind. Too many outside inter- 
ests maybe.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Webb, beginning to 
purr, ‘‘a fellow can’t work like I do in the 
office, and be all gummed up with worries 
and business, and then come out here and 
do himself justice.”’ 

“That’s just it. I’ll bet you’d never go 
above ninety if you could just devote your 
mind to it.’”’ This from Olney. 

“Too bad, too, with the Senior Cham- 
pionship coming on. We could cop it with 
you, Webb. You’re the bird to turn the 
trick if you could just get that mental 
hazard straightened out.” 

“I’m going to take a hack at it, any- 
how,”’ Mr. Webb said, “and if I get to 
going dg 

“Why not,’ asked Mr. McWhinney, 
“make sure you'll get to going?” 

“ec Eh? ” 

“Go out and train for it; set yourself for 
that match; practice for it; make a busi- 
ness of it.’”’ 

“Practice,” said Mr. Webb, ‘“‘doesn’t do 
me any good; not a darn bit. I can stand 
up on the practice tee by the hour and 
paste balls right down the middle for two 
hundred yards. I just can’t miss ’em. I’m 
the best golfer—on the practice tee—in the 
world.” 

“That proves it. All you need is confi- 
dence. Now listen, Webb; we’re counting 
on you. We want that cup over here. This 
gang is out to back you from breakfast food 
to cocktails. You can doit, old egg, if you’ll 
just give up the time.”’ 

“As how?” 


“Quit play for the next two weeks. 
We'll get a first-class man to work with you 
every minute you can get. More on the 
psychological than the physical side, you 
know—and we’ll pull you through.” 

“What man?” 

“Why,” said McWhinney, whose tele- 
phoning was done, ‘‘we thought Tim Freer 
would be about right. He’s got the tem- 
perament and he’s got the game. We’ll 
make him do it.” 

“That high-hippered young snoofledub! 

Not on your gold-lined tintype!”’ 
_ “Now you listen to reason, Webby. This 
isn’t a personal matter. It’s a club affair; 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
We’ve thought it all over, and Tim’s the 
best man. Great gosh, aren’t you big 
enough to bury a personal animosity long 
enough to do something big for your club— 
and incidentally grab off a bucket of glory 
for yourself? Your name won’t look so 
dinged bad engraved on that cup.” 

“Fell never do it, the young ig 

“He will,’ said McWhinney as he heard 
the servant paging Mr. Freer. “Something 
tells me he will.’”’ He turned to the door 
and called, ‘‘When Mr. Freer is through at 
the phone, ask him to step in here.” 

Weevil leaned over and whispered to 
Mac, “Tl bet the boy won’t stand for it.” 

“T just telephoned Nancy Webb, and 
she’s telephoning Tim right now. If she 
told him to kiss a pig he’d go and kiss two 
to make sure he satisfied her.’ 


qr 


OR a week Tim Freer had been work- 

ing with Mr. Webb, and being the sort 
of young man who could do nothing half- 
heartedly, he had become interested in his 
job. He gave his mind to it, and after the 
first two days had reached a conclusion. He 
reached this after being assured that Mr. 
Webb really could hit a golf ball—off the 
practice tee. It was a psychological con- 
clusion, and undoubtedly it wassound. To- 
ward the working of it out he bent every 
energy. 

“Now, Mr. Webb,” he said patiently, 
“you have demonstrated that you can play 
golf. You can hit the ball. You don’t slice 
up here and you pitch your mashie nicely. 
You’re there. From now on we're going 
after the old confidence. You know you 
can hit the ball now, when it doesn’t make 
any difference whether you hit it or not. I’m 
going to make you have confidence you can 
hit it when a hit means bringing home the 
bacon.” 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Webb ungraciously. 

“We're going to play the Senior Cham- 
pionship off the practice tee,’’ said young 
Mr. Freer. 

“What the ——” 

“By moving the practice tee around with 
us,” said Tim. ‘‘We can call any place a 
practice tee, can’t we? Well, today we’re 
going to start just that. Come over to the 
first.” 

Unwillingly, morosely, Mr. Webb moved 
to the first tee. 

“Now,”’ said Tim, “we’re going to play 
nine holes of golf—off the practice tee. 
This is it, for a start. Tee up and paste it 
like you did before. Slow back, club 
around—paste it!” 

Mr. Webb pasted. The ball sailed off 
sweetly. 

“Now another.’’ Three more balls were 
driven off that tee and only one sliced. 
“Now,” said Tim, “‘we move the practice 
tee down a couple of hundred yards. Mid- 
iron shot.” ; 

They trudged down the fairway and Mr. 
Webb took his stance. 

“It doesn’t make any difference where 
you hit this one, just so you pelt it. What 
we want to do is to get to hitting the ball,” 
said Tim. ‘‘ This is just practice. Now, firm 
wrists, slow back—paste it!” 

Again Mr. Webb pasted, and three more 
times he pasted. Two of the shots went 
onto the green. And so it went for 
nine holes. Tim kept him playing four balls 
so Webb could not count his medal score, 
and throughout kept up his fire of conver- 
sation about the practice tee and its not 
making any difference whether the ball 
went straight or by the roundhouse route 
to Jericho. It was tiresome, and Mr. Webb 
was too busy for rejoinders. 

The next day and the next’ and the next 
were repetitions of this—repetitions of 
moving the practice tee to wherever the shot 
was to be made. 
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“But,’. Webb snorted, ‘what good’s this 
going to doin the championship? I’ll be in 
the championship. I can’t kid myself like 
this. You won’t be around to talk me 
into it.” 

“T will,” said Tim. 

“Against the rules,” said Webb; ‘‘and 
besides, I can’t play with a gallery.” 

“A player may take advice from his 
caddie,” said Tim. 

“ce Eh? ” 

“JT,” said Tim, ‘‘am going to caddie for 
you in the Senior Championship.” 

“The devil you are!”’ said Mr. Webb. 
“T won’t have it! I won’t ” 

“Look here,” said Freer, “I know you 
don’t like me, and the Lord knows you’re 
about as popular with me as a carbuncle on 
the neck. I’ve been standing for you, not 
out of love, but to put you over for this 
club. I’m going to try to do it, but I can’t 
do it alone. Now, Mr. Webb, you’ll be 
good, or I’ll quit right now. And, further 
and in addition, if you don’t go through 
with this as scheduled, you’re about as 
short a sport as ever teed up a ball in the 
rough.” 

“You youn 

“That'll be all! You’ll do as you’re told, 
and you'll like it. You’ll keep your opinion 
of me to yourself till this tournament is 
over. This is a large golf course, Mr. Webb, 
and if you call me just one little name that 
I don’t like, I’ll chase you from one end of 
it to the other. Nowsink that in your inner 
consciousness and tee up your ball.” 

Mr. Webb took on a tinge of purple, but 
that word of Freer’s about his sportsman- 
ship kept his eager mouth closed. He’d 
show this young whippersnapper whether 
he was a sport or not, and when the thing 
was over—then there would be fireworks. 
He had visions of taking boxing lessons. 
If he could train for a golf match he could 
train for a fight. 

That night at home Nancy sat on the 
arm of his chair and looked very sweet and 
interested. 

“How’s the system working, dad?” she 
asked. 

“e Huh ts 

“We'll be pretty proud of you if you win 
that cup,” she said, ‘‘and pretty grateful 
to Tim Freer.” 

oe Huh ! ” 

“T’ll say he’s a good sportsman—to take 
all this trouble and give up his own golf.” 

“ Ar-r-rh!”’ 

“And when this is over, dad, I’ll bet 
you'll be in Class A, giving handicaps to 
all those men you’ve been playing with. 
Think of having a dad with a Class-A 
handicap!” 

Mr. Webb began to soften. The idea of 
emerging from Class B was sweet to the 
taste. He saw his handicap cut to a figure 
which would bring him within the exclusive 
circles of the club’s better golfers. If that 
happened somebody was going to be patron- 
ized. He thought up things to say to his 
friends. Of course, he told himself, he al- 
ways had belonged in Class A. He had the 
game, but that infernal medal seore—some- 
thing always happened to it. 

“T always play Class-A golf a dozen holes 
out of the eighteen,” he told his daughter; 
“but I have to blow up on three or four and 
run up the old medal.” 

“Just steadiness you need,” she said, 
“and I know Tim Freer will give you that.” 

“Impudent, stiff-necked young sprig- 
gins!”’ said Mr. Webb. 

His daughter smiled toward the fireplace. 


” 
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HE Senior Championship was to be 

played this year over the course of the 
Appletree Golf Club, and the greens com- 
mittee had been busy for a week putting 
things in shape. They worked harder than 
they would have worked had the club been 
host to the Open Championship, for they 
knew what they were up against. Nobody 
is so meticulous about greens and fairways 
as your middle-aged golfer who shoots 
around a hundred. He knows more about 
the proper method of caring for greens, more 
about turf on the fairways, more about 
watering and more about worm casts than 
a committee composed of Hagen, Barnes, 
Vardon, Ray and Duncan. 

All was ready. Gallons of worm killer 
had been poured on the greens; bushels of 
fishworms, victims of the holocaust, had 
been carried off in wheelbarrows. The 
greens had been trimmed with that meticu- 
lous care which the barber must give to the 
head of a motion-picture actor, and as for 
the fairways—if there was one blade of 
grass longer than another, it was because 
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it had escaped the apprehensive eyes of the 
professional and the committee. And so 
all was ready for Mr. Webb. 

The afternoon before the tournament he 
had his final work-out with Tim Freer, 
moving an imaginary practice tee about the 
course as was the system, and doing very 
well indeed. When he returned to the club- 
house he found his friends waiting for him 
with honeyed words. Not one of them but 
had seen some particularly sweet shot 
which he was able to describe in detail; 
and McWhinney, chairman of the handi- 
cap committee, told him solemnly that he 


already had Webb’s card out of the rack in | 


the locker house preparatory to cutting 
down his handicap to eighteen at the very 
highest. Mr. Webb threw out his chest. 
But Tim Freer interrupted: 

“You fellows get away. And you, Mr. 
Webb, go straight home. Eat dinner, play 
one rubber of bridge, drink no liquor and 
be in bed at nine o’clock. Don’t get up 
until I call for you in the morning. Do you 
understand?” 

Mr. Webb bristled. 

“Say, who do you think you’re giving 
orders, to, you young i” 

“You,” said Mr. Freer, and turned on 
his heel. 

Mr. Webb stared after him briefly, swal- 
lowed hard and turned to his friends. 

“When this thing is over ” he said 
portentously. 

“Which it will be by this time tomor- 
row,” said Weevil. ‘Now get home and do 
as you were told. I can’t afford to lose the 
money I’ve bet on you.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Webb swelled to dangerous 
proportions. “You fellows aren’t actually 
betting on me!” 

“Me,” said McWhinney,. “after seeing 
the last three days’ work, I got down a 
hundred bones.” 

He forgot to add, however, that he had 
also hedged by betting a hundred against. 

And so, in an exalted frame of mind, Mr. 
Webb went home to his family. At eight 
o’clock next morning Tim Freer came for 
him, ordered him out of bed and under the 
shower, dictated his breakfast and domi- 
nated the conversation. Finally he con- 
veyed his principal to the golf club just in 
time to arrive at the tee on starting time. 
Freer himself carried Webb’s bag of clubs. 
Tim teed up Mr. Webb’s ball. 

“Practice swing now,” he said; “slow 
back, swipe it!” The practice swing came 
off to perfection. ‘Now,’ he said, “‘we’re 
back on the old practice tee—practice tee, 
remember that. We shan’t play four balls 
today—just one; but we don’t care where 
it’s going. Just wallop it.” 

He kept up a running commentary in an 
effort to convey the suggestion to Mr. 
Webb’s subconscious mind, and with such 
success, having duplicated the conditions 
of practice, that Mr. Webb came back 
slowly, and to the accompaniment of 
Tim’s sharply uttered “Hit it!” he did 
swipe the ball, low and straight, two hun- 
dred yards down the middle of the fairway. 

“Good eye,” said Tim. ‘‘Now we’ll try 
a shot with the mid-iron. We’re on the 
practice tee again. Ball all teed up. Now, 
slow back, firm wrists, bat it!’ 


Again Mr. Webb batted it, and the ball | 


arose cleanly, struck short of the green, 


rolled on and stopped eight feet fromthe pin. | 


Mr. Webb could putt. His worst enemy 


_conceded that. If he could get on the green 


he could find the cup; but always it had 
been so difficult to get on the green. 
dropped his ball for a par four; while his 
partner in the match, a fellow Appletree 
member who was just there as scenery and 
because the rules demanded another player, 
was content with a seven. 

The second hole was a one-shotter. Again 
Tim put Webb through his paces and 
picked off a three. Two holes in par! The 
third hole was a long one, four hundred and 
seventy yards; but a drive, a brassy and a 
pitch put Webb where he sank his five. Not 
once, not on a single shot did Tim let down; 
not for an instant did he allow Webb to re- 
member he was playing golf and not prac- 
ticing. He reiterated the words “‘practice 
tee” and “hit it’? until Webb had no room 
in his head for any other ideas, and the 
fours and fives continued to pile up as 
regularly as clockwork. He finished the 
nine with a forty-two, but so intent had 
Freer kept him on the practice swing that 
he had not the least idea whether he had 
shot a thirty or.a sixty. Nor did Tim give 
him a chance to ask. 

“We'll do a second nine today while 
you’re fresh,” he said, “‘Now for the tenth 
hole. Practice tee! Slow back! Hit it!” 


He | 
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Mr. Webb was hypnotized. He had for- 
gotten himself, lost sight of everything that 
would throw him off the game, and con- 
tinued, in the same conditions, to do what 
he had been doing every day for two weeks, 
while his oversized caddie snapped com- 
mands at him like a rapid-fire gun. It was 
psychology applied, and the application 
bore out Freer’s theory. Webb did not 
break. 

Ball after ball he cracked cleanly and 
sweetly, and finished the round of golf with 
only one six on his card—for a total medal 
score of eighty-three! 

On the eighteenth green, when the last 
putt was sunk and the round was over, Tim 
Freer flung Mr. Webb’s golf bag as far as 
he could fling it and, with the irritation of 
weeks gathered in his eyes, stood over his 
principal. 

“Now, you cantankerous old grampus, 
that’s done, and you may go sweetly and 
rapidly to the devil! I’ve stood you two 
weeks! I’ve suffered under you! I’ve eaten 
and slept with you, and I’m done. I’ve 
pulled you through with an eighty-three, 
which ought to win this thing—and that’s 
that. And now if you want to do me a 
favor and save your life, you'll never get 
within the mile limit of me again.” 

With which he turned on his heel and 
strode away. Mr. Webb looked after him 
in a daze. 

““W-what was that? HEighty-three? Did 
he say eighty-three? Did I shoot an eighty- 
three?” 

Those magic figures were the only words 
of Tim’s oration that had pierced to his 
consciousness. 

“ Highty-three it was,” said MeWhinney; 
who had been waiting for the players to 
come in. “Kighty-three, and Jenks had a 
forty-five for the first nine. I guess you’re 
it, old boy. Stick her there.” 

““Eighty-three!”’ said Mr. Webb vaguely. 

And then it reached him. He realized it. 
He, who had never broken a ninety-five, had 
cracked eighty-five. He was a Class-A 
player; he had come into his own. At last, 
after fifteen years of labor and grief, he had 
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pieced the loose fragments of his game to- 
gether and had shot the lowest medal round 
in the whole history of the Senior Cham- 
pionship. 

He stood stockstill for.a moment; then 
he grabbed his cap off his head and hurled 
it into the air. 

“Whoop!” he yelled. ‘Whoop! Whoop- 
ee!”’ Then: 

““Where’s that caddie? I want to give 
him money. I want to tip my caddie. Dog- 
gone if I don’t give him ten bones!” 

This, too, is a custom of such golfers. If 
they shoot a good score they feel an unholy 
desire to give money to somebody. 

““Caddie!”” said McWhinney. ‘Well, 
considering who your caddie was, I wouldn’t 
tip him.’’ 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Glory has sent you off your nut. Freer 
caddied for you.” 

“Yes,’’ said Nancy Webb, who had hur- 
ried down from the veranda, “‘but don’t let 
that worry you. You can tip him just the 
same.” 

“Bhi ” 

“Not money, of course,” 

“What then?” 

“Me,” said his daughter. 
accept.” 

Mr. Webb goggled his eyes glassily. 

“BHighty-three and the Senior Cup,” said 
McWhinney softly. 

“By dad,” shouted Webb, “I’ll do it! 
I'll give anybody anything! I want every- 
body to a celebration tonight. Eighty- 
three! Hey, you! Hey, you, Tim Freer! 
Come here! Come here, you young # 

Tim Freer was posting the score on the 
bulletin board. He turned his head to gaze 
at Mr. Webb. 

“Go chase yourself,’’ he said. 

“Young man,” bellowed Mr. Webb, ‘“‘if 
you go back on your promise to marry my 
daughter, I’ll Wham-bang it, what 
d’ye mean, leading a girl on and then 
Say, you young whuppus if 

“Coming,” said Tim. 

“T think,” said Nancy, “I’ll go halfway 
to meet him.’”’” Which she did. 


said Nancy. 
“T know he’ll 
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NNICOLNIN A ARTY 
5 IAN GUM VY SSICOQ 
ati By ISAAC F. MAR 
| ae Co- y USA GAC MIALIR 


I traveled that Sabbath 
from Munich to Berlin by 
daylight. I have never 
seen the German country- 
side more orderly, peace- 
ful or serene. Abundance 
seemed to brood over the 
farms. Every station was 


gne for Paris I 
yught a paper- 
print of a popu- 
ve‘or 72,000 marks. 
hirs later, when I 
‘ to get a com- 


n lume, the price packed with eager vacation 
8 00 marks. i goers, and the principal 
Il ore destructive to casualties were inflicted on 
iistion and pocket- sausages and beer. Hence 


you can never take a revo- 
lution at its advertised 


wi the experience of 
" atance of mine in 


_;noon he ordered value. 
kor his luncheon. 
rion the menu was The Crash 


)/arks. While he 
atg, the waiter in- 
diim that it had 
t 100,000 marks. 
| paid his bill the 
jd advanced to 
)Q.arks. 

reaurant keeper at 
ae me he had 
xianged 350 Ham- 
iis for 700 pounds 
We It was the 
wr he could get 
naan because 


URTHERMORE, when 

you have become accli- 
mated, as it were, to the 
now familiar institution 
known as theGerman crisis, 
you merely wonder if the 
long-heralded national 
crash will really develop. 
Up to the time I write, which 
is toward mid-August, the 
principal crashing has been 
done by the mark. Like a 
battle-scarred veteran it 
has reached the point where 
it takes punishment as the 
ordinary individual takes 
food. 

At the risk of digression 
let me pursue this parallel 
for a moment. When the 
German people have taken 
on board just as many un- 
digested marks as the traf- 
fic—I should say girth, and 


w/a and elsewhere 
its would not ac- 
7éan currency and 
n(l foreign money 
niidities. Primitive 
r]3 been revived. 

I‘lin a member of 
\rrican diplomatic 
¢Ciwanted to rent 
a\ space for his mo- 
att a near-by sum- 


et. The owner of eee ia apd Workes Foomer Sper ert GarmantPensane it is still ample—will stand, 
refused to make a Munitions -Plant, a Locos Women Picking Seed in an a remedy in the shape of 
n arks, but said he motive is Made Every Day Onion Field at Quedlinburg drastic deflation must be 
dake as monthly applied. 


The trouble all along has been that, like an individual, 
the nation has side-stepped the antidote. The bitter 
pill embodied in adequate restitution for war ravage 
could have been sugar-coated a little by the prompt 
codperation for French reconstruction. But, and it 
bears directly upon the present plight, German psychol- 
ogy has always worked in a ponderous way its blunders 
to perform. It was wrong when it aroused England to 
supreme sacrifice by air raids on undefended towns. It 
was wrong when it provoked the United States into war 
through a relentless submarine campaign. It was 
wrong when it goaded the French into the occupation 
of the Ruhr by gross evasion of responsibility. Today 
it finds expression in a passive resistance in which mis- 
placed patriotism is sadly diluted with a hereditary 
stupidity that will inevitably bow to compromise or 
surrender. A visit to the Ruhr will convince the most 
skeptical that the Germans must eventually yield. 

This distorted psychology has naturally developed 
what might be called a general mood of chaos. Like the 
direak tomorrow. I was further told that unrest, it has become chronic. It is a crisis state of 
)() men throughout Germany had signed a pledge mind, and the Germans are becoming accustomed to it 

arow the government with armed force and in almost precisely the same way that the big capitalists 
;j.ut a communistic régime. I dreamed of guns and grenades. Early the next hail the falling mark as a real first aid to their business. The plain truth of the matter 
ill was awakened by the tramp of marching men. I dashed to the window which __ is that in Germany there is too much whining and too little repenting. The moment you 
*d the principal public square, expecting to hear the rattle of gunfire any meet a German he does one of two things: He either weeps or rails. There is abuse, 
| Instead of armed revolutionaries I beheld the Munich volunteer fire brigade and not use, of a situation that might have opened the way to peace and solvency. 
'S annual drill with no weapons more dangerous than smoke helmets. Repeated contact with the Germans makes you wonder why, being an inventive people, 


A 


e/a ration loaf of bread for every meter of boat 
it the mark losing more than half its value over- 
a regarded merely as a medium of payment; 
Die and wage scales out of date before the ink 
ri, upon them; with unrest a fixed habit, and 
ition gone mad amid a saturnalia of currency 
Mélires an astronomical expert to decipher, the 
tr, i reached the point where any kind of fore- 
S tile. 


4e Press-Agented Revolution 


E unseasoned observer the worst always lurks 
the corner. But revolutions, as we all know, 
él'm, if ever, blatantly press-agented. I reached 
\@ for example, on a Saturday late in July. 
>with whom I came in contact, from the chauf- 
drove me to the hotel to the maid who pre- 
‘bed at night, informed me that the revolution 
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they do not set up a barometer to register 
the national depression, and create a 
pedometer that will keep record with the 
mad flight from the mark! 

In this connection, and as a possible 
guide to some understanding of the mud- 
dled situation, it may be well to keep in 
mind the fact that Germany, as such, is 
still fundamentally sound. Her soil is 
more productive than ever before. The 
bosom of her earth is still a treasurehouse 
of coal and iron. Her people have not 
lost their craft or cunning. It is worth re- 
peating, too, that she escaped all war 
ravage. The only concrete thing shat- 
tered is the currency. With its debacle 
has come a weakening of the will to do, 
and a general indifference to consequences. 
In short, the morale, but not the coun- 
try, is shaken. 

To a degree greater than the average 
visitor I am perhaps able to make some 
comparison. I have been to Germany 
every year since the Armistice. I watched 
the mark dwindle from fifty to 5,000,000 
to the dollar, which is the quotation on 
the day I write. I have conversed with 
every nation savior from Noske through 
Rathenau down to Wirth and Cuno, and 
I have survived two talks with Stinnes. I have heard each 
one expound his theory of salvation, which was mainly 
recrimination, and which did everything but apply the real 
antidote, which is self-help. The one man who might have 
led the nation to something like stability was Rathenau; 
but with that psychology whose middle name is destruc- 
tion, he was removed by an assassin’s bullet. I have come 
to the conclusion, therefore, that Germany has as many 
political lives as the proverbial cat has existences and, save 
for the unexpected, which can happen anywhere, is almost 
crisis-proof. 

Every time that I have gone back to Germany the coun- 
try has faced ‘‘inevitable ruin.”” Save for persistent fiscal 
ravage, she seems to endure. The people, to be sure, are 
becoming more sullen, especially in the Ruhr. Even the 
livestock seem to have become permeated with protest. 
At Essen and Diisseldorf I saw more balky horses in the 
street than ever before! 


Chaotic Uncertainty 


Pee Germany of the summer of 1923, however, pre- 
sented potentialities for trouble dangerously akin to those 
of that fateful autumn of 1918 when a war-wearied and 
beaten people, in the face of famine, threw off the costly 
burden of the Hohenzollerns, set up a republic, and theo- 
retically accepted the consequences of their leaders’ folly. 
The mark catastrophe was only one phase of a situation 
that was becoming 
daily more difficult 
and complicated. In 
1918 the victorious 
enemy was at the bor- 
der. In 1923 he was 
not only within the 
gates but clutched at 
the heart of the Ruhr. 

Food was again to 
become the determin- 
ing factor. There was 
this advantage over 
1918: the fields 
groaned with riches. 
The only handicap was 
that they were late for 
harvest on account of 
the rain and cold. On 
the other hand, the 
old food stocks were 
dwindling. On ac- 
count of the Ruhr oc- 
cupation and the 
consequent traffic de- 
rangement, there may 
be delay in moving 
the harvest. Such a 
contingency is apt to 
hasten events. 

Added to the likeli- 
hood of a temporary 
food shortage is the 
failure of wages to keep 
anything like pace 
with the soaring price 
of necessities due to 
the incessant fluctua- 
tion of the mark. To 
the average person the 
cost of living has 
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become practically prohibitive. Although the whole mark 
business will be dealt with later on in this article, it is well 
to say here that though the retailer can adjust his prices 
hourly, and therefore benefit by the hectic changes in 
money rate, the wage earner is not so fortunate. His pay 
is computed weekly or biweekly, and by the time he gets 
his envelope he is away behind the game. Half a million 
marks still means something to the average man. 

Still another element is the growing dissatisfaction, first, 
with the Berlin Government for its fatuous financial 
policy, or, rather, lack of it, which puts no check on infla- 
tion and permits the rich to evade taxation; secondly, with 
the superindustrialists, who have been coddled with credits 
by the Reichsbank and who have been able to capitalize 
every tumble in the mark to their own advantage. The 
communists are fomenting the antagonism of the populace 
against the industrialists, which means that class hatred 
is on the increase. The result is that the Left political 
wing is becoming more Left, and the Right is becoming 
more Right. A neutral onlooker would say they are both 
wrong, but this isin passing. The big fact is that Germany 
is tending towardsextremesand there is apparently no longer 
a middle ground from which to project a constructive pro- 
gram. Here you have a state of affairs that has begotten 
the moral and physical laxity, especially moral, that might 
result in breakdown. 


You see evidences everywhere. Murder and arson are 


on the increase. There is even a sign bearing the words 


an Estimated Supply of Seventy Years’ Fuel 


changes. 


ticians. 


approach to what is taking pla} 
With this prelude in mind, we 
just how Germany has marched to the crossroa\ 
lead either to chaos or to capitulation. fan 


day it appears. 


It is not difficult to fix the responsibility for th 
German crisis. I used the word ‘‘latest” advisll 
with German crises, as with Allied notes on reria 
there is apparently no end. If these diplomatic ne 
tinue to maintain their past record they will ain 
the output of the German printing press. This, hee 


not the point to be made here. 


Where the Blame Belongs 
BES for the German financial disaster res!a 


September | 


“Beware of pickpockets” in ¢ 
cathedral at Cologne! {| 

Now you can realize the dif| 
appraising the situation except 
overnight consumption. Itis lik 
with quicksilver, so shifting 


The innate sense of thrift and 
tion which is inherent in Germ, 
acter may prevent panic, with aj; 
sequences. The fate of the nat} 
with the people and not with | 


mild, and the gap between old 
food supplies is somehow bridg 
may be averted. But if wint 
hard upon food scarcity, ani 
French grip on the Ruhr checks 
of fuel, no man can foresee th 
Cold and hunger are the 
of unrest, and revolution may 
nale of these five years of Gerr 4 
indecision and inflation. What 
outcome, be it civil war, contir) 
the present tension, which is larg) 
on defiant pessimism, or the 
something like reason and solve 


"he 


lar 


I 


solely and entirely with the German Governme), 
does not represent the will of the people. Ther 
abyss between their points of view, combined yih 
shortage, may precipitate the overthrow now almc | 


imminent. 


| 


I have talked with Germans throughout tl 
country. They were not statesmen, bankers or i 
ists, but those plain folk who must eventually sy 


destiny of the nation. 


Almost without excepin 


maintained that there has been too much or 

government, and that the reparations obligati(s 
have been met, regardless of sacrifice, to establishyn 
gree of stability. Here you have a new and equly 
nous slant that bodes no good for the Berlin aercit 


A Mammoth Power Plant That Partially Supplies Berlin’s Electricity. The Coal Mine in the Foreground Holds 
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\T’S the matter with that young fellow sitting 
f er there under the tree?”’ asked the new attend- 
‘¢ at Garthman’s Home for Nervous Cases. 
1g skinny fellow with the eyeglasses. He seems 

nice fellow. Smart too.” 

‘as a new singing top,’”’ nodded the old keeper. 
-ying fellow too. Well, you know people that are 
ejnmes, as the saying goes—‘gimme this’, ‘gimme 
Il, whatever you will say about such people, you 
ly ley are got good sense. They are got too much 
at that is what is the matter with them. Well, the 
th young Hines is he is just the opposite and he is 
mting to give everything he has got away, and 
3 he is not all there.” 


iso0 bad about him, because he is a well-learned 
ow. You take my advice—you talk to him and 
ill'e getting the same way. He will ask you two 
orjone this way and one that way, and there you 
2¥\h your brains in a half hitch. You better not go 
{ iese lunatics pour your ear full-of their story, 
se, ost of them in this place are very smart people 
fet their story down pat. Look at that scrawny 
oe is talking to young Hines ; well, he thinks he 
i ” 


Ss 


his a pug,” said the new attendant. ‘He told me 
ie 


i¢ you are,” said the old keeper. “The only thing 
at> with that fellow is he thinks he is a pug; and 
Ole the same way. You better sit down in the 
] Garthman can look you over.” 
}80?” sneered the new attendant. 
SW (gered away toward the group under the Norway 
nN @ wide and close-clipped lawn. He was a stoutly 
ych, whose round pink face and open blue eyes 
) marked intelligence. 
ce which was Garthman’s Home for Nervous 
‘once a fine private estate. The main house is.a 
thirty rooms; its facade is roughcast and tim- 
Mhe Queen Anne style; before it is a Georgian 
© ored with Norman bricks and fenced from the 
0 \e lawn by a parapet of Italian marble; on its 
ler is a projecting stone waterspout, carved gro- 
pure Gothic humor; its roof is copper from 
The man who had built it for his use and ag- 
lent could not enough admire it; he had been 
»4ord the best, and had assembled it; he was wont 
Uarchitects to view it; they found it a genuine 
iy a initial indignation had passed away. This 
4eture had become Doctor Garthman’s refined 
:madhouse. 
dred and eighty-seven battles by the knock-out 
he self-styled pugilist. 
turned his nearsighted brown eyes upon the 
velous indeed,” he said in a low and musical 


said the pugilist happily. ‘One hundred and 
attles, and none of them went the route. 
gS nowadays got a record like that. Why, 
$s, when I’m in condition I can take on this 


“What’s Up?” Cried the Attend: 
ant, Leaping to His Feet 


Tete ie Ue Sad lense (eee. 2D 


Dempsey and all his 

friends in the same 

ring, and give them 

a good cuffing. And I’mal- 
ways in condition. I’m as 
hard, as nails. -And— 
strength? I don’t know my 
own strength. Here, take 
a look at my development. 
Feel that arm. Feel it! I 
never felt better. No,sir, I 
never felt better in my life. 
I feel like amillion dollars.” 

Plato Hines fingered the skinny 
arm of the would-be pugilist cour- 
teously but absent-mindedly; his 
gaze was vacant as he murmured 
a polite appreciation. But a sen- 
timent gathered in his clear eyes 
as he looked at the handsome 
mansion, and the sentiment was 
indignation. He thought his con- 
finement unjust, though he had 
never struggled against it. His 
sense of outrage deepened as he 
looked about the spacious grounds, looking 
at the sick-brained people who sat staring 
with lackluster eyes; looking at the gay 
few—gentlemen who had been overgay in 
the world. None of his bile was directed 
at these unfortunates; for them he had only 
sympathy and fellow feeling. His good will 
toward them was affected with puzzlement; 
many of them were excellent people. He 
wondered why they were there. But he rebelled at his 
association with them; he thought he was sane, except in 
recurrent moments of depression, moments when he was 
assailed by a doubt. 

He was very tall and slender, a small-boned boy of 
twenty-one. His head was small, his hands were attenu- 
ated, his bony knees, as he lay back in the folding chair, 
stuck up to the level of his retreating chin. His face was 
pointed; the angle that the tip of his nose formed with his 
forehead and his chin was not more than a right angle. 
Most of the credit for this pointed effect belonged to his 
nose, which showed none of the sacrificial spirit of his chin 
and forehead; it was a bold nose, a big, bony, willful nose, 
a nose to snore with, a nose to trumpet with; it was strange 
that Plato Hines had followed such a nose into Garthman’s 
Home for Nervous Cases. He wore a suit of blue silk with 
a hair-line stripe, blue silk socks and low tan shoes; the 
time was summer. A straw hat with a rolling brim and a 
blue band was on his lap. Plato Hines respected his appear- 
ance, but he was not dainty about it; by that alone, one 
might say without straining, he showed his abnormality. 
A man is not normal who wears without discontent blue 
socks with a blue suit, and a blue cravat and a blue band 
on his hat, when all the tints of the spectrum are available 
in the shape of socks and ties and hatbands—not normal, 
when he is twenty-one. 


“Look out!’’ shouted 
the new attendant. 

Plato turned his head 
“¢ quickly, jerked it aside 

and upward, much as an 

if experienced ringman 
draws his cherished chin 

out of danger when he pro- 
poses to deliver a counter 
blow. The fist of the 
would-be pugilist breezed 
harmlessly by, and its 
owner whirled and fell down. 
The attendant helped him up. 

“Tam a little bit off today,” 
said the pugilist apologetically. 
“Judgment of distance, you 
know. I would have knocked 
you cold if I copped you.” 

“T am ever so sorry,” said 
Plato. “‘You did not hurt 
yourself, I trust?’ 

“You take yourself out for 
a good run around the park,” 
said the attendant, winking aside at 
Plato. ‘‘Off you go, you battler!’’ He 
spoke to Plato when the fighter had 
gone off, plodded away with grimly 
set mouth and ecstatic eyes. “‘He’s 
funny, isn’t he?’”’ 

“Funny?” repeated Plato perplex- 
edly. ‘Oh, not at all.” 

“Well, I guess he would not be funny 
to you, and that’safact; but he would 
be if you had your right senses. Say, 
I’m going to take you out for a walk. Garthman 

says to take you out fora nice walk. Comeon; put 
on your hat. You won’t try torun away, will you?”’ 
“Must I promise?” 

“No, you needn’t. I guess I can handle you all right. 
Come on, and we will take a nice walk along the creek, and 
maybe your mind will get a little bit distracted. Garthman 
says you are moping too much.” 

They left the grounds, crossed the highroad and struck 
into the path that followed the low-lying bank of the small 
river. It was cool and pleasant here; the willows met 
overhead, and the sassafras and huckleberry bushes and 
dogwoods walled them in. 

“You need not walk behind,” said Plato graciously 
when the attendant had stumbled over a root. ‘‘It is nice 
of you, but I would as soon that we walked together. That 
is better. Tell me, Wilbur—your name is Wilbur, is it 
not?—how long have you been employed here?” 

“Three weeks.” 

“Ah. And do you feel that this work is your mission?” 

“Mission?” 

“We have each of us a mission, a purpose in life, some- 
thing that we can do to make the world better. Do you 
feel that your work demands the best that is in you, builds 
up your character, and gives you the widest field for sery- 
ice? What do you get out of your work?” 

“T get forty-five a month.” 

“Money,” said Plato contemptuously. ‘I do not mean 
money; I mean the things that are worth while. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to earn money.” 
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‘T guess you mean crooking,”’ said theattendant. “That 
is not my idea. I work for all I get, and I work mighty 
hard too. I do not see any of that easy money. It may 
be a cinch to get easy money the way you mean, but it is 
no cinch to earn forty-five dollars a month.” 

“But surely you do not work for money,’’ protested 
Plato. ‘Money is not one of the real and lasting satisfac- 
tions of life. It is only a means to self-expression, to the 
realization of one’s ideal. Have you given adequate 
thought to what you are going to do with your money? 
I am sure that you feel deep down in you that your money 
is not yours; it belongs to others.” 

“Ts that so?”’ said the attendant, bridling. “Well, I 
will take that from whence it comes.”’ 

“But what are you going to do with your millions?” 
persisted Plato. “‘You must devote your best thought to 
that at once; otherwise your riches will only be a calamity 
to you and to others.” 

“The first thing I am going to do,’”’ began the youth 
obediently; then he stopped and glowered at his tall 
charge. “Listen, Mr. Hines,” he complained. ‘Don’t 
get me talking this way, will you? Let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“‘T did not mean to offend you, Wilbur,’ said Plato. 
“Tell me, what is that building there behind the trees?” 

“‘That’s the Girls’ Normal College, where they learn 
girls to be school-teachers. I know a girlin there. Fact is, 
that is one reason why I took a job over at the home. Say, 
Mr. Hines, what kind of clothes would you wear to a dance 
in the afternoon? Nellie has got her heart set on ‘white 
pants, but I never did wear white pants.” 

“T haven’t the least idea,’”’ said Plato. 

“Hot today, ain’t it? Say, I would like to take a nice 
jump in the creek. But you're afraid of water, ain’t you, 
Mr. Hines?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“That’s funny. I always heard that lunatics were 
afraid of water. Then what is the matter with you and me 
going in under the bridge here and taking a nice jump in 
the creek? We got to stay out an hour anyway. There is a 
hole under the bridge where the kids go in swimming, but 
they are not there now.” 

“But—the young ladies?” 

“They are all in the school. Summer school. Come on 
ahead; it will pick you up and get you out of the mopes.” 

They climbed down to the water’s edge and so passed 
through the curtain of greenery and into the comparative 
darkness under the rustic bridge. They sat on stones and 
undressed, and plunged into the flowing water. Wilbur 
was a stout and hearty fellow, and he floundered about 
with enjoyment after the first gasp. Plato could not recon- 
cile himself as readily to the chilling water; he crawled 
out of it almost at once, 
shivering, and sat again 
on his stone, and turned 
a delicate but unmistak- 
able shade of blue. 

“Not cold, are you?” 
shouted Wilbur. He 
submerged his face and 
emitted a smothered but 
joyous bellow. It was 
the voice of a creature 
of the vasty deep luxuri- 
ating in his native ele- 
ment. ‘‘Not cold, are 
you?” 

“Oh, not in'the least,” 
said Plato, mastering his 
unruly teeth. “Iam en- 
joying this thoroughly. 
Don’t hurry for me, 
Wilbur.” 

He began to dress. 

The current drifted Wil- 
bur toward shore, 
until he grounded. 
He lay there con- 
tentedly and stud- 
ied the planking of 
the bridge. 

“What are you 
thinking about so r 
hard?’’ asked 
Plato. 

“T was thinking 
about those white 


pants,’’ said Wilbur. ‘I never did wear 
white pants, but Nellie has got her heart 
set on them.” 

“T do not understand why you both at- 
tach such importance to these white trou- 
sers. Dress is a minor affair, and is not 
at all one of the essentials of life.” 

“A fellow wants to look like a gentle- 
man, doesn’t he?” 

“Ah,” breathed Plato. ‘Then you have 
an idea, and a noble one. You would be 
a gentleman. Viewed in that light, these white trousers 
become highly character-building and a means to self- 
development. They are a test of your consideration for 
women. You must overcome your instinctive repugnance 
to notoriety and wear these white pantaloons.” 

. “But I never did wear white pants.” 

' You are too conventional. The instinctive clinging to 
conventions, the dread of unaccustomed ways, is invalu- 
able to you as a racial unit; it is the instinct which guards 
the race’s accumulated heritage of experience. But you 
must examine this question in a large way. Tell me, would 
it not be still more repugnant to appear at this dance clad 
in overalls?” 

“T hope to tell you.” 

“And can you calmly contemplate yourself in the act of 
appearing at this dance clad only in your underwear?” 

“Oh-h-h!”’ shuddered Wilbur. ‘Say, I would die. I 
have a dream like. that sometimes. Oh-h-h!”’ 

“A dream,”’ said Plato, studying him through his thick 
glasses, ‘‘is the reflection of a memory submerged in the 
unconscious. You had probably an unpleasant experience 
in your infancy, when you were normally clad only in your 
underwear. Your unconscious mind retains this memory, 
and it is the true explanation of your almost invincible 
aversion to white garments. Your ostensible reason—that 
you never wore white trousers before—is palpably inade- 
quate and absurd. I understand now why you dread the 
thought of exposing yourself to the glances of women when 
you are clad in white. The fact that your aversion is still 
stronger when you think of being clad only in your under- 
wear proves scientifically and beyond quibble the peculiar 
nature of your psychosis.” 

Plato’s gaze was fastened on the slope before the Girls’ 
Normal College. Now it grew intent. 

“Tf I remember aright,” he said in a new voice, ‘‘you 
told me that your interest in your work was confined to 
the receipt of your small salary. If you could receive this 
money without working for it you would be content to dis- 
continue your employment. Is it not so?” 

“Would I quit the job if I could get paid just the same? 
I'll say I would,” said Wilbur. 

“Tf I should be the cause of the loss of your position,” 
said Plato, arising from his stone, ‘‘I should certainly feel 
obligated to reim- 
burse you. Ihaveno 
money now, nor im- 
mediate prospect of 
receiving any, but I 
shall devote myself 
at once to the ac- 
quirement of a sum 
sufficient to repay 
you for any loss I oc- 
casion. There is 
nothing easier than 
to make money if one 
can bring himself to 
it. You will find my 
address at Garth- 
man’s.” 

He had gathered 
up Wilbur’s coat and 
trousers and cap and 
was pushing his way 
into the sunlight. 

““What’s up?’’ 
cried the attendant, 
leaping to his feet. 

“*T have de- 
cided to leave the 
Garthman Home 
for Nervous 
Cases,’’said Plato 
from without. 
“Do not follow 

me at once; 
the young 
ladies have 
come out of 
the school, 


**] Have Several Descriptions of Him, But They Don’t Tally,’’ Said the Constable 
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and a number of them are standing 
in plain view. I am waving your 
clothing to attract their attention 
this way. I presume your Nellie is 
among them. I trust that you will 
wear white trousers to the dance for 
her sake. Good-by for the~present, — 
Wilbur.” 

Hestood on the bridge and shielded 
his eyes to gaze down the road 
against thesun. A buggy, drawn by 
a shaggy white horse, was approach- 
ing him at the gait of a lazy trot. 
In the buggy was sitting Miss Hattie 
Price, a student from the college. 
She reined in when Plato appeared 
in her path with his hand raised 
seven feet in the air. a 

“Somebody fell in?’’ she asked, putting one fa 
step. ‘‘Lands, what a time he’s making!” — 

“He has not fallen in, madam,” said Plato. “Fi 
danger or discomfort; he is merely grappling/i 
inhibition of his subconscious mind. When he fig's 
his unreasonable horror of publicity he will ede 
under the bridge unaided. Do not goto him; thef 
is making is good for him.” ’ 

““What are you talking about? Why did you 0 
Who is that unfortunate man you have under thefi 

“Pardon me,” said Plato. “‘The gentlemai\y 
grappling with the subconscious is a keeper in Gah 
Home for Nervous Cases. See, here is his uniform 
Iam Plato Hines, an inmate and patient of the hoe 
in the act of escaping, having concluded after mii 
tion ‘ ak 

She shrieked affrightedly, recoiled into the fa‘ 
of the buggy, and lashed the shaggy nag. Theh 
ened, set himself, and bounded across the brg 
down the road. To save himself from being rt 
Plato leaped into the vacant seat. He was far)0 
bridge, and was still explaining to the lady, ina tie 
raised above the rattle of the wheels, when Will 
with evident haste in snatches of the green thiclt, 
from under the bridge and clambered to the roa 


Ir 


wd Ree is where the crazy man got out, ain’ 
manded the chief constable of the town of 7 
“This is where,” said Miss Hattie Price. 
The chief constable’s professionalized seruy 
itself evocatively on the surrounding terrain. [thw 
the pretty public library, which is the gift of thi 
Company. It passed slowly over the thousand 
and fronts of the town of Ferralum, and lifted to 
fuming stacks of the Ferralum Works. It slighte(m' 
of citizens, and was not disturbed by their jer 
questioning of the chief constable; Ferralum3 
proper town, and the chief constable could lo kip 
fellow citizens with the detached and neutral gnt 
French policeman, whose service is not a local Lm 
but is the Gendarmerie Nationale. net )n 
had not grown up with his fellow citizens; = 
bathed with them in the old swimming ho 
them only as his charges. Ferralum is a ready-M 
a factory town, the deliberate creation of tl 
Company; its inhabitants are not a tribe, bu 
agglomeration of people, coming, going, wi 
“So this is where he got out, is it?” said 
stable, throwing back to the scent. ‘Well, 
far, and-I can tell him that.” 
The aggressive voice of the chief consta 
Plato Hines, who was seated at a quiet tabl 


le 


r 
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+s. Price Would Not Have Compltained if He Had Sat on the Porch 


Between Her and Her Supper Until Daybreak 


e\lblic library. He was reading a book, and now his 
ita was broken in the midst of a phrase: ‘‘No man 
| a dollars, but any man can steal it; there- 
~” He laid the book face down on the table, and 
iis glasses more securély on his large nose to look 
kily at the chief constable. 
‘t did he look like to you?” asked the chief con- 


4) nothing’ much,” said Hattie Price. “He was a 
né'with a game leg. And he smelt of perfume.” 

PE ame? ” 

of the valley,’ said Miss Price, who detested men 
silt of perfume, except obviously barbered men. 
Y,” murmured Plato, staring perplexedly. Miss 
shis gaze and lifted her eyes. She started slightly, 


ee ut the constable, and then winked over his shoulder. 
ty!” said Plato more forcefully. 

@ atched off his glasses, breathed on them loudly, 
chem with his handkerchief and shot them back 


Be; he leaned over the sill to see Miss Price the 
t She was leading the chief constable away. Now 
vi pointing down a street and nodding assent to the 
: question. The crazy man, Plato imagined her 
tad gone that way, had hobbled that way on his 
* 3, had puffed in that direction, enveloped in all 
flesh, had informed that entire 
t baleonied shanties with the de- 
scent of lily of the valley. 
marveled that she could smile 8 
M2 so pleasantly, so unconstrain- 
) ile she was obviously telling 
i. He was surprised, against 
N hat some corporeal change did 


“2 over her while she talked so 
lédly, while she 
S80 urgently into 


b! distance at the 
lestree 


ark terror had 


. ~ 


tingly from her 
lsat beside him 


1 bi they each 


i 


Mr. Preston Was Struck on the 


sawed at a rein, hauling and giving way with- 
out concert, like two floundering oarsmen in a 
boat. The shaggy nag’s name, by the way, 
was Laddie; he had never run away before, 
and Miss Price could not imagine what had 
gotintohim. There she was now, walking off, 
while the chief constable strode down the in- 
dicated street with expanded nostrils. Would 
she—not likely; ah, but she did!—look fleet- 
ingly at the library window? 

He turned again to his book, but it did not 
hold him. He found himself gliding smoothly 
over meaningless words while his mind dwelt 
upon the mystery of Miss Price. He should 
go and see her, to thank her. But where would 
heseek her? He had never seen her before this 
afternoon; he knew no one who knew her. He 
could apply to the chief constable if he could 
be sure that the chief constable was still look- 
ing for a fat man with a game leg. Well, and 
if he found Miss Price—should he not give 
her some small present? A bouquet of lilies 
of the valley? Pshaw, she was a sensible girl. 
There was no nonsense about Miss Price. It 
would be pleasant to sit with her on some se- 
cluded porch, and to talk to her about life and 
things worth while and social problems, and to 
watch her fine face light up. He had talked 
to other girls on secluded porches and they 
had breathed deeply and gone to turn up the 

lights in the adjoining parlors and had sat 
down again with carved smiles; but Miss 
Price was not that sort. She was a girl who 
would appreciate the gift of a good book. 
It should be a costly book too. She would 
appreciate the gift of the Encyclopedia 
Cosmopolitana; but the occasion would 
go off badly if he must murmur his few 
graceful words while he tilted a 
hundred-pound package into her lap. 

He reached suddenly for his 
pocketbook. Itwasnotthere; he 
had no pocketbook. Frowning, 
he picked up his book again to 
restore his mind to composure by 
reading. But his mind would not 
be restored; it would accept no 
new thought until the problem of 
his pennilessness was disposed 
of. He read over and over, with 
grim persistence: “‘No man can 
earn a million dollars, but any 
man can stealit; therefore oy 

“And why not steal it?” 

he murmured, accepting the 
suggestion and applying it to his immediate 
need of money. ‘It would be only in appear- 
ance. What is society, after all, but an or- 
ganization for the legitimatizing of theft, 
whose moral code is dictated by the posses- 
sors of wealth? I certainly 
cannot earn anything between 
now and night; therefore, I 
shall go at once and steal what 
I need!”’ 

He returned the book to its 
shelf and left the library. He 
crossed the square and entered 
a street which was 
neatly faced with 
workmen’s cot- 
tages. This was 
quite a different 
street from the dis- 
orderly street of 
shanties down 
which the fat man 
had stumped on his 
game leg; this ts 
street was as 


Cheek Bone and Tumbled Into the Neat Hedge of California Privet, 


edifying a spectacle as a large corporation’s annual report. 
The cottages were all sided with white clapboard, were 
blinded in moss-green and were roofed in Venetian red. 
They were as uniform as soldiers standing arow and cry- 
ing out successively ‘‘Here!’? Each house had a garden 
plot, a flagpole, and a_geranium in the window. The 
Ferralum Company had created this street, and others 
exactly like it, so that its people might be contented and 
might not be distracted from their work by the thought of 
home. The company repaired these dwellings, policed 
them, inspected them, painted them one and all every 
spring at a single blow, rented them cheaply; its people, 
obeying an impulse not cognizable by a corporation report 
or by a socialist orator, preferred vastly to live in the far 
inferior but individualized dwellings on the fat man’s 
street. This is the dual nature of man—that he admires 
regimentation immensely, and wants none of it for him- 
self; he reveres order and hankers for anarchy. This is 
unfortunate; barracks life—hotels, rooming houses, res- 
taurants, cemeteries—is unquestionably better than the 
product of individual effort, but people do not like it of 
their perverse nature. Plato strode swingingly along this 
model street, and admired it greatly; he decided that he 
would buy up all the shanties and tear them down and 
build this spotless town to the limits of the horizon if he 
were in control of the Ferralum Company. 

He went more slowly when he left this neighborhood 
and entered a region of larger and finer houses. In this 
section lived the men who received salaries, bonuses and 
emoluments from the company, and not wages—men who 
received from three thousand to fifty thousand dollars a 
year. In the workmen’s neighborhood there had been re- 

bellion against uniformity; 
here there was evident a 
striving for it. Before the 
general manager’s house 
stood a six-cylinder auto- 
mobile, as noble to see as 
x a Pacific locomotive; be- 
fore the assistant bookkeep- 
er’s house stood a 
palpitating little 
gas buggy, $255 
f. 0. b. Grand Rap- 
ids. The general 
manager’s little 
daughter sat on the 
edge of a spacious 
(Continued on 
Page 65) 
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He Lay There on His Back, Stowly Sinking 
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“Mr. Darran-ge’’ —He Sounded the Last Two Letters —‘‘You Keep Away From This Girt. 


Craig, who was talking about her younger 
daughter Angela. “‘Her father used to call 
her a she devil. He always called Violet a jilt, 
and he was right. ‘You know that, poor darling.” 
Darrange, sprawling his six feet in a big chair opposite 
Mrs. Craig in the middle of her beflowered, cretonne- 
spattered drawing-room, would have resented that remark 
from anyone else. Violet had grown up to jilt him for a 
madcap polo player, who was no good off a horse. Violet 
hadn’t seen that, however. As far as.he and her mother 
knew, she was still enraptured. The polo player had 
money, and together they drifted about the Continent. 

For two years Darrange had sorrowed over her. This, 
the third year, he had got strong enough to come to see her 
mother, who was always amusing, and never more so than 
when she was running down her children. One of those 
white-haired, young-faced, high-born women, she clung 
audaciously to life and youth and her own high-handed in- 
dividuality. Mrs. Craig never said die. She never slipped 
into the silvery frame of sweet middle-aged motherhood. 
Never was she content to sit aside while her girls enjoyed 
life. Not she. 

The two girls, Violet and Angela, never for one moment 
agreed with her. Ever since they had come out of the 
perambulator there had been war. They loved one another 
intensely, and even more loved to fight one another. This 
was un-Christian but immense, thought Darrange. 

Mrs. Craig, lately, had given up her war on Violet. The 
talk was getting around to Angela. 

“She breaks my heart,’’ she went on, -holding aloft in 
her white fingers one of those infinitesimal dabs of stuff 
that leisured ladies are always turning into handkerchiefs. 
Why Mrs. Craig, who was bothered with surtaxes, should 
have to make her own handkerchiefs, Darrange was at a 
loss to understand. Yet the wisp of work, the waste of 
fleeting time, symbolized her ladyhood, her delicate defi- 
ance of this mechanized age. 


\IEND is no name for her,” said little Mrs. 


Br CLA RK 


“Well,” he said, “if you want me to I will go to see her. 
The Lord knows I don’t want to.” 

He hadn’t seen her since she was fourteen, but-he re- 
membered her as a contemptuous self-willed child. 

“Well, you will probably enjoy yourself,’ she answered, 
“if she takes a fancy to you. It’s better if she doesn’t. She 
may dress you up as an Arab, or paint you all gold and 
take you to a ball. She wanted me, last winter, to go toa 
fancy-dress. party as a birth controller, carrying a sign— 
Two is Company, Six is a Crowd. She has no shame.” 

Darrange roared. 

“Did you go?” 

Mrs. Craig’s black eyes annihilated him. 

“T may not be able to control Angela, but neither can 
she dominate me. She has her own money, thanks to that 
old fool, her grandfather. She can go on like this in- 
definitely—unless she marries. God pity her poor hus- 
band!”’ 

Darrange roared again. 

“You’re a fine type of American mother!” he said. 

She sat there in the big chintz-covered chair, upright and 
imperious, like a dominant doll. It was inconceivable that 
this Dresdenlike figure should have produced two such 
monstrous daughters, the false Violet and the turbulent 
Angela. 

She bit off a piece of thread, looked at him quickly, 
looked away, and said nothing.. How nice he was, and how 
stupid!, What could he understand about mothers and 
girls and the necessities of decency? 

“They don’t want a mother,” she ‘said finally. “They 
need a board of fire marshals or something. But I don’t 
want.to mother them. I only want to keep their friend- 
ship.” 


She is Too Good for Love, 


By Agnes Burlke dale 


TLRLUS TRA:TED FAY 


Love — Love — Poof!,”’ ae +} 


Darrange walked over to the 
to hide a smile. Beyond the smoot] 
terrace. was the flower garden, 0} 
Craig lavished the love her children 

: al 
lavished upon them. \ es 

“She would weed us all nice and nea Tiki 
pansies,’’ Violet said once. . ‘But we’re not lit 
ets.”’ Pe Wy 

They certainly were not. His eyes lifted to 
meadows, the blue streak of the Snake River, the 
of the rising hills that led over into Virginia. IW 
rolling farm country, patched green now in eal 
pasturage, billowy pink and white with oreh 
good country, pleasant to the eye, worth a m 
It was-a far better place for Angela than nol 
Nevertheless, he hoped ardently that she 


home. He turned back to her mother. © | — 
“Look here,’ he said, ‘why do you bother e 

You’re happier without her.” 
“Joe, you must be mad. I can’t let my last ¢ 

on like this without protest.” emer 
“Protest won’t change her.’’ . | i 


“T shall have done what I should.’ 

“‘Well, I hope she doesn’t come. If she con 
coming around here any more. : 
your children.” row 

“Why, Joe!” she giggled delightedly. 

“Don’t be a nut,’”’ he cautioned her unsml 
I mean is that you don’t get anything but « 
your motherhood.. You don’t want to be 
want to be a dictator. You want your s ; 
hand, where you can rule them. You ca lig 
there’s always civil war. “I like you without @ 
because you can give yourself free pla} 
think family life enshrines all the warm Joys; | 
see. It breeds blows and libels, and you know) 
~ Joe was cynical, Vera Craig realized. He 
an orphan, living alone, securely and comfortably 
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i he knew was that of the Craigs. He had seen 
mu; carnage there to believe in the glory of family 


’ she said, ‘‘you leave all that to me. All I ask 
{to see her. Tell her I want her home. I won’t 
er except at meals, and she can have the carriage 
her art. 
Jang man grinned. 
jht, I’ll go up with a policeman.” 
ong will you be gone?” 
} six weeks.”’ 
efore the Supreme Court?” 
ie hearings will be before a master.’’ 
Just be pleased that Cochrane sent you.” 
ver would have if he hadn’t fallen off his horse.” 
i!” she said. ‘He could have hired a man in 
. No, you’re coming on, Joe. Mind you win 
3 You must look handsome addressing the jury.” 
hi: does Angela live? Can I find her in the book, 
ni er Naughty Daughter?”’ 
d, ney’re not so definite. I don’t guarantee this 
s/She left Sixty-third Street and went down to 
vaecause of a soprano below her, and she left 
and went back to Fifty-sixth Street because of 
aubats overhead. You may catch her between 
he handed him an impeccable card, with some- 
alit “Angie darling”’ blurred over it in a dashing 
rc blob. 
ie don’t wait until the last day. I want action.’ 
nie stable near the window she picked up a aot 
piolet. She flicked off a tiny speck of dust from 
hair. 
aieaven,”’ she said, ‘‘the dust settles everywhere! 
}peless?”” 
rare grinned again. 
ethe angels get a little moth-eaten,” he told her. 
‘isn’t hopeless.”’ 
yiiiled the good-by of perfect understanding. 
iched him drive down the roadway. The late 
sunlight came flickering, in slanting amber rays, 
vugh the pines by the hedge. It softened and 


ie familiar scene about her, the green of the little 


terrace, the fantasy of color in the garden, the blue haze 
of the hills, the sharp splash of color in the gravel roadbed. 
She was a lonely woman, living alone in a big house. Yet 
a sudden gust of beauty—beauty such as this on this spring 
evening—was dearer to her than the companionship of 
most people, even daughters. She watched with delighted 
senses the lavender sky, the dark trees, the delicate tinges 
of color in the west as the sun went down. 

Then a maid entered the room behind her to light the 
lamps. Mrs. Craig came in, sat down and went on sewing, 
with the consecration of the resolute. She must get this 
handkerchief off to Violet so that it would reach London for 
her birthday. 

Darrange drove in that night and took the sleeper for 
New York. Like most young lawyers, he never went any- 
where without a brief case, and this trip he carried two. 
He was, even for him, a little excited. A big dam had col- 
lapsed in the freshets a year ago up in the valley of the Big 
Snake River. All those who were not suing the Tonaka 
water-power people, who had built the dam, were being 
sued by them. 

It was all complicated and involved, and to Joe very 
important. The firm of which he was a junior member 
had the Tonaka people as clients. This case coming up in 
New York had something to do with the concrete mixture 
that went into the dam. It was the crux of the collapse. 
No wonder Joe stepped into the sleeper with a catch in 
his throat. Old Cochrane would slay him if he bungled 
this case. 

Joe was not, except with Violet, the bungling kind. Now 
that she was gone out of his life, he bungled even less. He 
was a strange young man. Gifted with an excellent mind, 
a scathing sense of justice, and a keen feeling for the ridicu- 
lous, he was growing up into an excellent lawyer. There 
was, too, something monastic about his tenacious absorp- 
tion in his work since he had put Violet out of his mind. 
The broken contract, the automobile injury, the illegal 
assessment—these things had become the breath of his 
life. 

Once in a while, in the middle of the night, he would 
wake up, pulled back from the pleasant Nirvana of sleep by 
an insatiable discontent. There he would lie, staring into 


the darkness, mocked by the sense of having lost some- 
thing which he was now incapable, perhaps, of regaining. 
This feeling had nothing to do with Violet or with any 
woman he knew. There was no place he wanted to go, 
nothing he wanted to do. Yet somewhere, sometime, he 
had known ecstasy and zest; now he lay terrified, ashen, in 
the darkness, lest he know them no more. So he would 
torment himself until sleep muffled out his fears. 

Tonight, as he lay in the berth, his senses lulled by the 
rhythmic pounding of the wheels on the track, he felt him- 
self captured, wide awake as he was, by these same little 
devils of depression. 

“What does it matter about your case?” they cried. 
“What does it matter about the Tonaka Power Company? 
What does it matter about you? Half a hundred years ago 
you were nothing; half a hundred years from now you will 
be nothing. What does it matter?”’ 

Shot through in a moment were his confidence, his ardor, 
his interest. He turned angrily in the bed, cursing the 
Craig family. 

For that was what they did to one. As long as he had 
known Violet, and Vera, her mother, he had feared their 
genius for knocking down the faiths of other people. One’s 
assumptions they laughed to scorn. One’s ideas they 
jeered at. Yet one was swayed by them because they were 
amusing, honest-minded, likable. But of commonplace 
human obligation they had no sense. The world was a 
playing field for their fanciful tastes; what most people 
thought important, or necessary, or consistent was beneath 
their notice. 

Violet had mocked at the law. When he came home 
from law school, proud because of his rank in his class, her 
one thought had been to persuade him not to practice. 

“How can you practice and marry me?” she had said. 
“T can’t stay here in Maryland all the year.’’ Violet’s 
great argument for everything was that pretty soon one 
was dead, so how could anything be important? 

The scar Violet had left was a deep one, but it was almost 
healed. He hoped as he turned over to sleep that Angela 
wouldn’t open it by any likeness to her older sister. She 
had been raised in a French convent, and then had spent 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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IS name was Ugobeecheebuggocheebeepaw- 
H pawkeepiswiskiweeweechinoobee. In Flatfoot 

Indian this means, of course, Little-Big-Fat- 
Brown- Muskrat-Sitting -on-a-Pine-Stump-With- 
His-Tail-Just-Touching-the-Ground. At the school on 
the reservation whither he was taken, screaming, at a 
tender age, the teacher, in the interest of simplicity and 
patriotism, renamed him George Washington Ug. 

After some months had passed, the teacher voiced a 
regret that he had done this; it hardly seemed fair to the 
Father of His Country. Closer acquaintance with the 
young aborigine forced the teacher to conclude that it 
was entirely unlikely that Ug would ever be first in war, 
peace, or, indeed, anything. Privately the teacher ex- 
pressed the opinion that if Ug were to unveil his boxlike 
head in the open air Ug would be in acute peril from 
woodpeckers. The juvenile Ug seemed absolutely im- 
pervious to the pearls of knowledge with which he was 
pelted. So the teacher decided to change his name to 
Walter Muskrat. 

It was then that the salient trait of Ug’s character shone 
forth. He refused flatly to be Walter Muskrat. Somehow 
the idea had seeped through some chink in his cranium 
that George Washington was, or had been, a great white 
chief entitled to many feathers and rich in horses, squaws 
and scalps, for whom it was an honor to be named. Ug 
ahnounced without passion but with palpable determina- 
tion that he intended to remain George Washington Ug. 
What was his, was his, he intimated. Arguments, cajolery, 
threats left him equally unmoved. He refused to answer 
to any other name, and he refused to eat. Before his 
wooden-faced obduracy the teacher at length surren- 
dered; Ug remained George Washington Ug. 

To the task of civilizing Ug, the teacher, a zealous soul, 
gave particular attention. It was a matter of pride with 
that teacher that the civilizing job should be a thorough 
one, neat, efficient, and with no rough edges; for Ug, it 
seemed quite probable, was destined to be the last of the 
Flatfeet. To civilize a Flatfoot! That was an ambition 
worthy of any man, thought the teacher. It had never 
been done; full well the teacher knew this. Had he not 
heen trying for thirty years? He had seen no end of 
Flatfoot youths issue forth from his schoolroom, to the 
outward eye finished products, glowing with the high polish 
of civilization and possessed of well-cultivated tastes for 
derby hats, bank accounts, a reasonable amount of mo- 
rality, safety razors, hymns, suspenders, lawsuits and the 
other essential habiliments of civilization, only to back- 
slide into barbarous practices at the first suitable oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. 

“There’s a broad streak of atavism in the Flatfoot,”’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘He reverts to type as easily as the 


The Chanting Lips Were the Lips of His Pupil, 
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rattlesnake sheds its skin. On Saturday night he 
may be seen in a derby hat and rah-rah clothes, 
peaceably eating a nut sundae in a drug store 
and discussing Ty Cobb, ship subsidies and self- 
starters with the clerk. On the fol- 
lowing Monday, like as not, he is 
back in moccasins and feathers, doing 
some forbidden tribal dance, whetting 
up his hunting knife and wistfully 
regretting that the Government has 
such narrow-minded prejudices 
against a little scalping. 

“But,’’ concluded the teacher, 
“T’ve got hold of Ug early enough to 
civilize him so it will stick. The last 
of the Flatfeet is going to be the 
best of the Flatfeet. Ill train Ug 
so that he will never want to take off 
his derby hat. After all, the derby 
hat is the symbol of civilization. No 
man can possibly be wild i in a derby 
ha Gea 

So he labored over Ug. Time passed, 
as it is apt to, and Ug’s chest meas- 
urement and appetite increased, and 
the teacher watched hopefully for 
signs of mental and moral development. That Ug would 
ever become a profound thinker, the teacher harbored grave 
doubts; there was scant indication that the chunky, square- 
faced boy would ever become a Flatfoot Aristotle. Indeed, 
in darker moments the teacher sometimes opined that the 
only way to implant seeds of knowledge in that brown head 
was by means ofa major operation involving trepanning. It 
was not that Ug preferred sin to syntax; docilely enough, 
and readily, he accepted the leading facts of an elementary 
education—to wit: That in 1492 Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue; that six times nine is invariably fifty-four; that 
one must spell ‘‘separate” with an ‘“‘a’’ till one’s hair turns 
gray; that homicide is not only illegal but unethical; that 
the femur is the longest bone in the human body; that 
when a fat man gets into a tubful of water the water will 
overflow. Having accepted them, he forgot them. 

“However,” said the teacher, “if I can teach him to be 
a law-abiding member of his community, who will work 
and keep sober, it will be enough. A man can be civilized 
without being a mental Hercules.” 

He continued most earnestly to train Ug in the way, by 
civilized canons, he should go. When Ug was fourteen a 
most encourag- 
ing event hap- 
pened. With his 
own delighted 
eyes the teacher 
observed the be- 
havior of Ug 
that day at re- 
cess in the school 
yard when Ug 
became involved 
in a quarrel with 
Henry James 
Curly Bear, a 
sprig of the 
Blackfoot tribe, 
and a youth of 
superior size and 
brawn. Henry 
James Curly 
Bear, whom no 
amount of effort 
had been able to 
redeem from 
savagery, had 
kicked Ug 
roundly in a dis- 
pute over the 
somewhat 
knotty technical 
problem of 
whether Jess 
Willard was a 
greater fighter 
than Ty Cobb 
was aball player. 
Ordinarily such 
an act meant in- 
tt atin emer ie 
4 . Spirited fistic 
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As Ug Chanted He Danced 
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battle, for traditionally the Flatfeet are of maiz 
and care no more for Blackfeet than one mal 
cares for another male bulldog confined in the 
bin. The teacher made ready to launch himselin 
fray and drag the opponents apart. To his suri 
joy he heard Ug say in ringing tones: Dt: 
“T will not fight you, Henry James Curly B | 
teacher says only bad people fight. Good people; 
courts. If you kick me again, Henry James Cu 
when I say my prayers tonight I’ll tell- our 
Father on you, and He’ll fix you, Henry Jam 
Bear.” | 
Young Curly Bear expressed the opinion | tha 
afraid of him. This Ug gently denied. |. 
“The Good Book,” said George Washingt : 
that it is wicked to fight; and, anyhow, wae l 
take somebody your own size?” 
Then, not without a show of dignity, Ug tin 
back on young Curly Bear and retired from t? 
The teacher felt the warming flush of pride. ¢ 
““Score one for civilization,”’ he said. 
As he walked toward his home that evening tl 
was decidedly in a self-congratulatory mood; ¢ 
almost, it seemed that Ug had begun to respol 
efforts of the teacher. With such gratifying cs 


ne 3 as 


his brain, the teacher passed a grove of live 0; 
cluded spot. To his ears came sounds. He 
Louder grew the sounds, and stranger; they ap7a 
issue from the grove. Now he heard a wail, imi 
laden with some emotion akin to anger; then hh 
chant, weird, almost frenzied. The teacher «it 
pushed aside some underbrush and peered into 12 
An unpedagogical expression leaped to his li } 
the person from whom the sounds came, ane 2) 
import. 

The chanting lips were the lips of his. p 
Washington Ug. As Ug chanted he da 
abandoned dance full of twists, turns, bend; 
Gone were Ug’s pants; they hung on a stu 
his derby hat. In his black hair stood feath 
tail feathers of a recently despoiled rooster. 
gleamed the blade of a jackknife, and he ma 
gestures at what the teacher thought at first 
red string but which closer scrutiny reve 
adult earthworm of the night-crawler va 
centrated and bloodthirsty scowl was on tl 
as he twisted in the dance, and chanted: 


“‘Koopeekis koopeekis 
Bobbochee cheebobo a 
Toowanda bonda bonda bonda 
Bopokum kobokum.” ; 


At this point Ug dispatched the earthy 
off its head. Chagrin and horror overwhelr 
ing teacher, for he knew that ts pas 


»re had whipped themselves into a fury before 
he warpath. 

4cher descended, outraged, on Ug, confiscated 
st on the spot, and chastised Ug corporeally on 
sp ot. What, demanded the teacher, did Ug mean 
is) Ug, frightened, replied that he didn’t know. 
yrs and years before, when he was little more 


‘ye do this dance in a secret spot. He had not 
44f it since; but on this evening, as he was 
ri) past the grove, smarting under the insults 
cl of Henry James Curly Bear, an earthworm had 
jis path; and suddenly, somehow, the idea had 
#9 m to do the dance. He could not explain why. 

jy came over me, like, teacher, please,’’ he said. 

t ght the teacher thought long over the problem 
lig Ug. 
m Pao more than make him accept the ways of 
ui,” the teacher said. “I must make him like 
Jthow? First, I must get hold of his imagination. 
: id the secret spring in his nature to which he will 
J ith genuine enthusiasm.” 

cher was unlike many teachers in this: He did 
that every little Indian was exactly like every 
lii2 Indian. He set about the task of prodding for 
particular secret spring. It took days, but he 
iit last. It was pride; ardent patriotic pride. 

st when the teacher was talking of fractions or 
ouch things, Ug was in a species of torpor, with 
a 

y 
rT 


But when the teacher conducted the class in 
yad civics and, spoke of Uncle Sam, Ug, the 
yticed, straightened his backbone and brightness 
in his black eyes. This clew was enough for the 
elie, He dilated on the power of Uncle Sam 
is ve for all in the country, but particularly for his 
, e Indians, and most particularly of all for a 
n/outhful Flatfoot named George Washington 
ig as impressed; that was plain. He became passion- 
‘te to Uncle Sam; he appeared to derive 
it} comfort and inspiration from the fact that a be- 
nha gentleman in a tall gray hat, a star-spangled 

ied trousers and a goatee was his friend and pro- 
. Though Ug’s notions of what a ward is were 
lygbound, he was very proud of the fact that he 
wd of Uncle Sam. He rather looked down on the 
fimers whose land adjoined the reservation; they 
n> citizens; he was a ward. No longer, when larger 
nsicked him, did he plan to massacre them as they 
Jitead, he said, ‘‘Just you wait! I’ll tell my Uncle 
tis some day when I see him.”’ And he wrote 
t 


tir names in a small notebook. 
he day that Ug discovered Uncle Sam he be- 
aanged Flatfoot. Gladly he embraced the ways 
; ite man. ‘Uncle Sam won’t like you if you don’t 
hior that,’’ the 
erwould say; it 
ll enough. 


) 
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It Was Ug’s Hope and Plan That the Pig Would be the Nucleus of a Far:Flung Pig Ranch 


No longer with reluctance did Ug wash his ears. He 
attended church cheerfully; he brushed his derby hat with- 
out being told; he contributed an occasional penny to the 
missionary box; he learned empirically that it is unwise 
to use the fingers in eating custard and he desisted from 
doing so; he voluntarily abandoned the notion of keep- 
ing a family of pet skunks under his bed; he discontinued 
the practice of putting grasshoppers down the necks of 
smaller Indians during Sabbath school; he expressed at 
various times ambitions to be a railroad engineer, a 
moving-picture actor and a big-league shortstop; he told 
lies only when it was necessary, and sometimes not then. 
The teacher felt that Ug at last was headed in the right 
direction; the last of the Flatfeet was destined to be 
completely civilized. 

When Ug was twenty the teacher decided that the job 
was done. It was true that Ug’s scholarship was still of 
dubious quality; he was still under the impression that 
Utah is the capital of Omaha and that six times six is 
forty-six. But his devotion to Uncle Sam, his burn- 
ing patriotism—they were unimpeachable. Love of 
his country and its institutions was in his blood; it 
broke out in a rash of small flags in his coat lapels. 

Ug was given a diploma full of curly penmanship, and 
a new derby hat, a gift from a proud teacher, and 
sent forth into the world. He was not worried about 
his future; ‘Uncle Sam would take care of him. Per- 
haps he’d raise pigs; that seemed like a genteel occu- 
pation and one not involving undue labor. Anyhow, 
whatever he did, if he was a good Flatfoot, washed 
his ears regularly, paid his bills, resisted any wayward 
impulses to commit assault, battery, arson or theft, 
and in general respected the edicts of his Uncle 
Sam’s representatives, all would go well with him. He 
had, as one of his most valued possessions, a news- 
paper picture of the Atlantic Fleet riding the high 
seas; and, Ug liked to reflect, at a word from him to 
his uncle, these giant war canoes, with cannons as big 
as redwood trees, would come chugging up the moun- 
tain streams leading to the reservation to protect the 
rights of Ug and strike terror to the hearts of Ug’s 
enemies. Of course, Ug must merit this protection by 
leading an unblemished life. This idea was the only 
thing George Washington Ug carried away from the 
school in addition to his diploma and his new derby 
hat; but the teacher was satisfied that it was enough. 

There was no doubt about it—Ug was a good Indian, a 
eredit to his teacher and an estimable member of society. 
His room-and-a-half frame house on the edge of the reser- 
vation he painted red, white and blue. He bought a tin 
bathtub. He planted hollyhocks. He carried a nail file in a 
leather case and used it openly and unabashed at the gibes 
of the less refined Indians. He refused to have dealings 
with traffickers in illicit spirits; indeed, he obeyed all 
rules, laws, ordinances and 
regulations punctiliously. 
On the wall of his dwell- 
ing, opposite the roto- 
gravure of the Atlantic 
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Then the Quiet Night Heard Sounds 


Fleet, was a large picture of the Washington Monument, 
for the teacher, when pressed, had told Ug that this was 
one of the homes of his Uncle Sam. Ug had sent to him- 
self from Chicago a very civilized suit of blue serge with 
braid-bound lapels and freckled with small pearl buttons. 
He wore a rubber collar on Sundays, on formal calls and 
on the Fourth of July, which he believed to be Uncle 
Sam’s birthday. 

He even decided to shatter the best traditions of the 
male Flatfoot and work a little. 

The work he selected for himself was of a sort in keeping 
with the importance and social position of a ward of Uncle 
Sam. George Washington Ug became a model. He per- 
mitted himself to be photographed by passing tourists, and 
for this privilege he charged a dime. It was worth it. 
Ug was a perfect specimen of Flatfoot beauty. His head 
had sharp corners, because when he was a papoose it had 
been strapped to a board, this being the Flatfoot contri- 
bution to the science of child-rearing. His face was a 
mocha prairie, with nostrils like gopher holes. He had eyes 
like bits of new patent leather. In figure Ug was inclined 
to plumpness; in general outline he resembled a hot- 
water bag at high tide. 

It was natural, as one of the fruits of civilization, that 
Ug should aspire to be a capitalist. Accordingly he saved 
his dimes and, after prayer and meditation, invested them 
in a pig. It was not much of a pig, and it was given to 
whimpering. Ug had no special fondness for dumb ani- 
mals, especially pigs; but he kept his charge under his 
bed and waited for him to increase and multiply. It 
was Ug’s hope and plan that the pig would be the nu- 
cleus of a far-flung pig ranch. After consulting his school 
history book Ug named the animal General Grant. 

Then he left the pig to browse about in the chickweed 
in the back yard and toughen its snout by trying to root 
under the hog-tight fence, while Ug himself added more 
dimes to his store by lurking in the vicinity of the railroad 
station and displaying his charms to the lenses of ama- 
teur photographers in passing trains. 

The lightning of calamity struck Ug one afternoon at 
six minutes past five. Returning to his domicile, Ug dis- 
covered that General Grant was not snuffling about the 
back door, as was-the General’s habit. That the General 
could have burrowed under the fence was impossible. So 
Ug searched the house. He looked everywhere—under 
the bed, in the bathtub, in the phonograph-record case. 
General Grant had vanished. Ug retained enough hunting 
instinct to look for tracks, and he found them. They were 
nail-shod boot tracks and they pointed in the direction 
of the farm of one Patrick Duffy, white farmer, just across 
the boundary of the reservation. To him went Ug. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


on a chamber-of-commerce committee appointed 

to solicit donations from the merchants of my 
home town. I have forgotten just what the occasion 
was, as any man is liable to forget who for ten years served 
on money-raising committees on an average of once a 
month. Perhaps this particular time it was the Spring 
Flower Carnival; or it may have been the Fat Stock Show, 
or the Y. M.C. A. Building Fund, or the Pythian State 
Convention, or the Beautiful Back Yard Contest. Any- 
how, we were out for money, and one certain incident has 
stuck in my mind. 

There were three of us on the committee, and we had 
milled in and out of the main street stores with average 
success, finally approaching a handsome establishment 
with plate glass and marble front, the show windows piled 
high with bargains and the big gilt sign over the doorway 
bearing the name of a great chain-store organization 
known from one end of the country to the other. We had 
started to go in the place, when one of my fellow commit- 
teemen, a short, stout man of choleric disposition, suddenly 
balked. 

“No use wasting our time on that outfit,”” he exploded. 
“T know beforehand what kind of a deal we would get in 
there.” 

Being pressed for an explanation, he gave it. 

“Tf we ask for a donation from the manager of one of 
these branch stores,’ he said, ‘‘he will tell us he has no 
authority to give away money, but if we can wait about 
a month he will take it up with the management. By 
the time he hears from the management our show is over 
and he has side-stepped the donation altogether. What 
these chain stores seem to want is for someone else to do 
the boosting and pay the bills while they get the business. 
If I had my way I’d kick every store out of town that 
wasn’t owned by a local man.”’ 


(): ONE occasion it was my fortune to be serving 


The Value of Good Shops 


N DEFENSE of these violent remarks it should be ex- 

plained that the choleric committeeman was himself a 
retail merchant and was probably feeling the pinch of 
chain-store competition. There is no way of telling 
whether he was correct in that particular instance or not, 
because our committee passed up the establishment. I 
believe another committee tried it later, however, and 
really did get a donation. 

The choleric chamber-of-commerce member’s attitude 
toward the chain store is typical of a considerable element 
of loyal civic workers everywhere throughout the country, 
who believe it is a bad thing for the retail business of their 
communities to be controlled by outsiders. Nevertheless, 
the chain stores are here; and judging from their increas- 
ing numbers during the past years, many of them are here 
to stay. It is the purpose of this article to consider the 
chain stores in their relation to town building and to point 
out the part they may—or may not—play in the scheme 
of civic progress. 

Perhaps too few business men realize the value of good 
retail stores as a factor in the building up of their com- 


munities. A couple of years ago a large-Midwest manu- . 
facturing concern decided to establish a branch plant in: 


Texas. The vice president of the concern, now in charge 
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of the Texas plant, recently related to me the incidents 
that led up to the choice of a location. 

“T had investigated the advantages of a number of 
places,’ the vice president said, ‘‘and the choice finally 
narrowed down to two towns, both of which seemed to offer 
about the same advantages from a strictly manufacturing 
and distributing standpoint. The chambers of commerce 
in both places were anxious to get our plant located, 
for our coming meant the addition of several hundred 
well-paid workers to the population. There being so little 
difference in a business way, it became largely a matter of 
choosing the town which seemed to offer the most advan- 
tages as a place of residence. My wife was with me on the 
tripsand one day I put the question up to her.” 


The Deciding Factor 


“(FF THE two towns, which would you prefer to live 

in?’ Tasked. ‘The one I decide on is going to be our 
home for a long time—perhaps for always. What have 
you got to say about it?’ 

“At the time we were out walking on the main street of 
the place that afterward became our home. She slowed 
down to consider the question, looking around reflectively. 

“““Tf it’s all the same to you,’ she finally answered, ‘I 
believe I would prefer to live here. I’ve done a little shop- 
ping in both places, and I think on the whole these stores 
are a little more up to date than the stores in the other 
town. Of course, that is only a woman’s reason; but you 
asked my preference and I’ve given it to you.’ 

“And precisely that,’’ the vice president concluded, 
“was the argument which brought about my final decision. 
The scale was tipped in favor of the town that had the 
best-looking stores on its main street.” 

Manifestly good retail stores are an asset to any com- 
munity, and it is doubtless true that the chain stores have 
helped to bring about better retail conditions. In the town 
just described there were a number of handsome chain 
establishments which very likely had acted as stimulants 
to the independent merchants. One does not have to be 
very old to remember the time when buying anything in 
the average small-town store was largely a matter of bar- 
gaining; and there was always the uneasy feeling after a 
deal had been closed that perhaps one had not got the rock- 
bottom price after all. Even in stores that advertised a 
one-price policy there was usually some way to get around 
the marked price. School-teachers, ministers, army offi- 
cers, government employes ordinarily got a 10 per cent 
discount; and it was usually easy for a good bargainer to 
convince the storekeeper that he ought also to be included 
in the favored classes. But the chain stores could not 
operate on such flexible rules. For their own protection 
they had to establish. fixed prices and stick to them, and 
gradually the habit spread to all retailers, a condition that 
certainly is fairer and more satisfactory both to buyer and 
seller alike. 

Recently I had a conversation with a successful New 
York manufacturer who originally came from the South, 
and this man contended that the chain stores have actually 
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helped the small-town retailer to keep his 
home. } 
“The town I came from down in Virginia,” 
“was unfortunately located within an hour’sri|o 
train from a much larger city, and always there wila 
deal of indignation among the storekeepers belu: 
many people went to the city to do their shop 
was, I suppose, the feeling on the part of the pule 
the big stores could sell things cheaper. Thelocalmel 
advertised in the newspaper that they sold cheap ore 
of lower expenses and proclaimed their cheapnessn 
boards along every country road; but still a goodr 
tion of the public spent its money in the big city. 7i 
the local merchants got together and had a big sigr 
on a vacant lot just across the tracks from the 
station where every person taking train for the cit 
read it: 


HAVE You TRIED To Buy 1T AT HOME? 


“Even this appeal seemed to have little effect, 
from the number of people who took the train{t 
o’clock every morning and came back at four, “ae 
bundles. Either the people did not try very har 
it at home, or else they were thoroughly conyind 
big-city prices were cheaper; and our merchantiw 
discontented lot. : | 

“A few months ago I visited the town after an a 
ten years. The big sign that formerly was such a)n 
uous object opposite the railroad station was mi: 
conversation with one of the older merchants tm 
this fact and asked if local people traded at hor 
than in the old days. 

“““Yes, I believe they do,’ he answered. ‘A 
merchants don’t hear so much talk about big-city | 


he ought over the changed conditions. The 
new things to worry about. > Bi, 
““Yes,’ he repeated, ‘people don’t talk so muc 
days about the bargains they can get in the city, 
change doesn’t do us regular local merchants a lot | £ 
at that.’ We were standing on the principal corn(® 
business district and he pointed discontentedly | ! 
or four establishments on the main street that d 1 
the signs of well-known chain-store organizations. 
‘People spend their money at home all right,’2 
‘but these dog-goned branch stores are the ones th«s 
it with!’ 4g 
“T could easily sense my merchant friend’s vit 
but I could also see a phase of the situation th 
escaped him. ae a 
“<But look here,’ I said; ‘you admit that yo I 
folks don’t carry their money away to the city and )¢ 
as they used to do. Yet you say they spend 
chain stores, so it doesn’t do the regular lo 
much good. Did you ever stop to think thai 
has come about largely because these chain 
located here?’ (Continued on Page 41) 


professional gamblers were walking up Fifth 
Anue. One pointed to the driver of a four-in- 
41 tallyho who was handling the reins with great 
‘dissed in the height of sports fashion, with liveried 
ne The coach was filled with fashionable people. 
Wi is that sucker?’’ asked one. 
¥}, I trimmed him out of $5000 with a phony rou- 
y el two years ago,” said the other. 
eivent a few blocks farther. 
Vi is that?’ asked the first gambler, pointing to a 
inn open victoria drawn by a wonderfully matched 
sf ow horses, with driver and footman. Seated be- 
ai was a lady in a sable coat, glittering with gems. 
jh trimmed that sucker out of $3000 with a brace 
bax last year.” 
blocks farther they saw a man coming toward 
the sidewalk who hadn’t had a shave for at least a 
| jaircut in six months, and whose linen was badly 
iid his pantaloons frayed at the bottom. 
Vl is that sucker?”’ 
| Don’t talk like that about that man. He is the 
t an in the world—that’s Poker Pete.”’ 
ie prd “sucker”’ is a very flexible one. We can all be 
boa in some respect. A worldly-wise friend of 
-aiaits that he is a sucker, always was one, and al- 
‘yw be, for it keeps so many sycophants around him 
his never lonely. My. ex-partner in Philadelphia 
dared that a sucker is born every minute, and two 
iimin, and that a sucker never dies. Certainly 
a through any graveyard in the world and never 
\bstone with theinscription: ‘‘Hereliesasucker.”’ 
1. so often some shrewd confidence man takes a 
siker over the Brooklyn Bridge, lets him inspect it 
july, and sells him an interest in the bridge for what- 
niiber of dollars he can be persuaded to part with. 
pi it has been sold for every price from ten dollars 
@/ousand. In Chicago the sucker buys the Masonic 
ple 
| ‘rural sucker’’ because it is convention, tradition, 
‘ cshinking to assume that a greenhorn must always 
sim the country. Actually, there are many more 
ihias in the city, simply as a matter of density of 
lam. And the city greenhorn buys the Brooklyn 
le seid than the rural visitor. Only, his bridge 
st: form of real estate. 


# 
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i Railroad Rumors 
| ‘ 
Biity greenhorn is far more credulous than the 
jui-yman, and not nearly solucky. For the country- 
§ le to the bridge transfers nothing. He can charge 
ssp to experience, and his anxiety is over. But the 
grnhorn who buys certain kinds of real estate be- 
ty seem to possess value as great as the Brooklyn 
geakes title and has his bridge left on his hands, 
roubles have just begun. 

ning like fifteen years ago rumors began to fly 
nclew York. The Pennsylvania Railroad was going 
0s he North River via tunnel and build a big termi- 
nlanhattan. Also, it had acquired control of the 
ind Rail- 
:¥ ch would 
Sie East 
‘ad enter 
te inal. 


was actually coming into that district, but before its own 
agents could effect the purchases necessary—indeed, they 
had hardly begun—speculators bought strategic property 
and ran prices up to a degree that made the cost of the 
railroad’s land much heavier than it should have been. 
The real-estate situation around Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth Street at that time was most interesting. It will 
make my story clearer if the reader understands it. Busi- 
ness on its way uptown seemed likely to make Thirty- 
fourth Street a great east-and-west thoroughfare, with 
hotels, office buildings, stores, and so on, radiating up and 
down Broadway and Sixth and Seventh avenues. It may 
be well to remind the reader that when the city fathers laid 
out the metropolis more than a hundred years ago, before 
there were any railroads, New York’s transportation of 
both passengers and freight was largely done by water, 
along or across the two rivers between which it lies. 


An Orgy of Speculation 


HE city fathers planned only a few north-and-south 

thoroughfares, but a great many running east and west— 
so many that the blocks are only about two hundred feet 
long. Presumably people and goods could be transported 
through these many cross streets. But to make certain 
that there would be every facility the wise forefathers of 
the city placed an extra-wide street at intervals. These 
broad streets, one after another, had become the main 
east-and-west thoroughfares and the north-and-south halt- 
ing places of business—Chambers, Canal, Fourteenth and 
Twenty-third streets. The next logical advance must be 
to Thirty-fourth street. The experience of a hundred 
years bore out that view. 

And all might have been well but for the leak in the 
Pennsylvania’s terminal plans that started an orgy of 
speculation. Personally, I believed so firmly in the devel- 
opment around Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street that, 
when consulted by one of the railroad officials, I advised 
bringing its terminal right through to Broadway, and am 
still confident that had this been done the history of that 
section would have been altogether different. 

Within a very few months prices for real estate around 
the terminal site had risen so high that they discounted the 
values of today. For fifteen years property in that neigh- 
borhood was practically out of the market. Business 
jumped northward, following its century-old habit. But 
when it got to the next logical halting place, Thirty-fourth 
Street, values were so inflated that it couldn’t afford to 
light, and therefore jumped clear to Forty-second. 

In the main, the purchasers who participated in that 
inflation are typical suckers of the kind who buy the Brook- 
lyn Bridge in real estate. Roused by the vague rumors 
“The Pennsylvania is coming !’’ they rushed in to buy any- 
thing and everything—first, with the motive of making the 
railroad company pay; second, to profit by the higher values 
that it would create by building a great terminal there. 
They didn’t know—nor would they have stopped to listen 
if told—that it would require ten, fifteen, even twenty-five 
years, for that district to grow up to the new situation, even 
if the growth had been allowed to go on normally. 
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Have You Ever Bought the Brooklyn Bridge? 


It takes time to build a big railroad terminal. It takes 
time to build hotels, office buildings and lofts aroundit. Gen- 
erally those who build reap the benefit of increased realty 
values. The inexperienced speculative purchaser who 
bought to profit by the rise improved nothing, and never 
intended to. He purchased, say, an old brownstone resi- 
dence across the street from the coming terminal, assessed 
at perhaps $15,000, and capable of earning 10 per cent on 
$25,000 as a boarding house. One speculative owner sell- 
ing to another ran the price up to $100,000. Obviously no ~ 
boarding house could earn interest on that amount of 
money. Only a loft or office building could make such an 
investment profitable in that particular neighborhood. 
The speculative owner couldn’t put up such a building on a 
mere boarding-house site—his lot wasn’t big enough, nor 
did he have the capital or the enterprise. The idea that 
office or light-manufacturing buildings would ever be 
placed there was strange to New Yorkers of that day. Ob- 
viously this speculative owner had a white elephant on 
his hands and would have to hold it until the normal 
growth of the city led real operators to assemble such 
holdings in sites and put up business buildings when they 
were needed. That time did not come until fifteen years 
later. 

And meanwhile the owner of the white elephant had to 
feed it. The city promptly raised assessments on the new 
values of those speculative holdings, and taxes went up 
while boarding-house rents tended downward, if anything, 
because putting a new terminal in those quiet streets made 
them less desirable for living purposes. A tenantry of 
what might be called lower upper-class boarders moved 
away, and a new tenantry of upper lower-class boarders 
came in, bringing down prices. That burden of higher 
taxes and lower earning power the speculative owner had 
to carry all those years unless he sold out at a loss—and in 
either case it broke his back. 


The Grand Central Development 


ONTRAST this with the building of the Grand Central 

Terminal about thesametime. Even if thenews leaked 
out that the New York Central was going to enlarge the 
old Grand Central Station, it caused no excitement. For 
whereas one railroad was coming into the city, the other 
was already there, and the speculative imagination did not 
picture it as needing a larger site. Yet the New York Cen- 
tral’s plans were made on a scale that involved purchasing 
far more real estate than the Pennsylvania for the building 
of its new terminal, and its change from steam to electric 
power required many acres of additional real estate. But 
it was where people couldn’t see it—below ground. Under 
the late William H. Newman, then active in its affairs, that 
railroad made its need for subterranean acreage the basis 
of a great real-estate enterprise. Twenty or thirty blocks 
north of the old station were quietly purchased and cleared. 
There was practically no speculation or obstruction. The 
railroad built its underground tracks and yards in such a 
way that skyscrapers could be put up on foundations al- 
ready laid, covered the great empty tract of land, and 
quietly waited until normal growth brought by the ter- 
minal created a 
demand for hotels, 
office buildings 
and other business 
structures. Mr. 
Newman died dur- 
ing the war, while 
this improvement 
was still being car- 
ried out, but his 
plans, which had 
almost a dream 
quality when they 
were first under- 
taken, have proved 
sound in every 
way. I know of no 
instance where the 
railroad has leased 
any of its holdings 
except on a most 
profitable basis, 

(Continued on 
Page 134) 
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HE smell of wood smoke told Sim Cole that there was 
T: fire in the dingy cluttered little office of the garage, 

and his discontent deepened as the chill of the morning 
struck through his coat. He sounded the horn spitefully, 
taking a sour satisfaction in the knowledge that he was at 
least interrupting the stud game in which, thanks to Dan 
Mackenzie’s folly, he would have no chance to play. He 
lifted his legs nimbly over the side of the car and gestured 
impatiently at Mackenzie. The 
old man could never remember 
that you had to get out of a fliv- 
ver before you could fill the tank. 
Cole’s contempt mounted as the 
sheriff climbed slowly out. He 
went sullenly to the door of the 
office and rattled the locked knob, 
his anger extending to Clay Dag- 
gam, warm and amused and in- 
dolent on the other 
side. 

“Open up, Clay. 
It’s me—Cole. I 
got to git gas.” 

He heard the 
scrape of chairs and 
feet. The lock 
squeaked and Clay 
Daggam’s grin 
added to Cole’s ir- 
ritation. Beyond, 
in the smoky room, 
he could see cards 
and chips on the 
pine table, the Sol- 
way boys slouching 
comfortably over them. The smell of corn liquor reminded 
him that he had filled Clay Daggam’s jug from the spoils 
of that last confiscated still. 

“Come on in, Sim. All set.” 

Cole shook his head. 

“Sh-h! Old man’s out yonder, dog-gone the luck! Got 
to carry him clean down to Buchanan Township. Reckon 
I’ll be lucky to git home by night. Fill her up, Clay, and 
don’t say nothin’ about the game.” 

Daggam winked expressively. In his Sunday clothes, 
scrubbed and shaved, he was, to Cole, a figure to be envied. 
You might know, he told himself, that Clay Daggam had 
come up from Cray County, where folks kept up with the 
times. His self-pity mounted while Daggam unlocked the 
pump and filled the tank. Instead of a cheerful Sunday in 
good company, with eighty dollars of bounty money burn- 
ing a hole in his pocket, he’d spend his day bumping over 
timber tracks on a fool’s errand with old Dan Mackenzie, 
who wouldn’t even talk! 

‘Mornin’, sheriff. Right pretty day f’r a hangin’, 
ain’t it 

Sullenly Sim Cole envied Daggam his jocular manner 
toward Mackenzie. Cole could argue and complain easily 
enough, but for some mysterious reason he was never able 
to make fun of the old man, as Daggam always did. His 
exasperation grew as he saw that the sheriff didn’t under- 
stand that he was being kidded. 

““Won’t be no hangin’ this time, I reckon.” 
spoke gently, with something like regret in 
his voice. ‘‘A pity, too, some ways.” 

‘Feelin’ right bloodthirsty, sounds like.”’ 
Daggam chuckled as he made change. 
“Didn’t know you was such a hand f’r 
hangin’, sheriff.” 

“Reckon I ain’t only talkin’ with my 
mouth.” Mackenzie’s thin smile came and 
went. “Right likely I’d sort of hate to 
hang even this man I’m after, soon as I’d 
caught him. But as long as I ain’t got my 
hands on him I got a kind of feelin’ ’t 
hangin’s mostly what he needs.” 

Cole’s annoyance overcame his caution. 

“Might think we was goin’ down yonder 
to ketch some feller ’t had taken an’ shot 
a baby,” he snarled. ‘“‘Burnin’ a tobacco 
bed ain’t murder, the way I look at it.’ 

“You and the law looks at it thataway.” 
Mackenzie nodded. ‘“Reckon I’m wrong, 
Sim. It’s only how I feel. I c’n go easy on 
a feller that ain’t only bad; but I sort of 
hate a mean man, even if he ain’t overly 
ornery other ways. Le’s get started, Sim.”’ 

Cole cranked the engine and scrambled 
over the side to the driver’s seat. He sent 
the little car down the empty road at the 
top of its clattering pace, deliberately in- 
viting a caution from Mackenzie. But the 


Mackenzie 


‘‘Most Times 
IReckonI’m 
Jest as Glad 
to be an Old 
Dog ” 
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“‘Dog«Gone You, Clay, Keep Outn My 
Road orYou’ll Git Tromped On. Done 
Served Notice I’m Aimin’ to Nail 
Bert's Hide on the Barn, Ain’t I?” Ps 


old man endured the jolts without protest; and presently, 
when they left the turnpike and struck into a cart track 
that wandered casually between stumps and scrub, Cole 
throttled down of his own accord. 

“Reckon the Solway boys is givin’ me some mean chat 
back yonder.”” Mackenzie spoke gently. “‘Didn’t know 
you was aimin’ to sit into that there stud game, Sim. 
Looks like I plumb spoiled Sunday for them boys.” 

Sim scowled, but said nothing. If he chose to play cards 
in his spare time it was none of Mackenzie’s business, but 
he preferred not to argue the point. 

“C’lected them bounties yest’d’ ys didn’t you? -Mac- 
kenzie did not wait for an answer. ‘‘ Reckon the boys’ll be 


right vexed if they only got Clay Daggam sittin’ between: 


’em.’ 


Cole grinned. Mackenzie didn’t like the Solways any: 


better than they liked him, but Cole was secretly a little 
proud of his intimacy with them. As far as Hewitt County 
could lay claim to class, the 
Solways represented it; they 
weren’t mere mule-driving 


groes, like most of these back- 
country farmers. They’d had 
money, spent it properly; 
and even now that it was 
mostly gone, they managed 
to get a little fun out of life. 
They were about the only 
congenial company in Tyre 
for an up-to-date fellow 
who’d learned life down in 
Cray County. Ed Solway 
had traveled; he’d been as 
far as Richmond in the days 
when the timber money was 
coming in. He’d seen the 
world and could understand 
how Cole felt about working 
under a hill-bred mossback 
like Dan Mackenzie. 

“Kind of a pity about 
Daggam,” said Mackenzie. 
“Right smart man some 
ways. He’d ought to havea 
ay right pretty business—only 


mudsills, sweating in the to-- 
bacco beside their hired ne-- 
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with them Solway brothers —— ! 
Cole laughed harshly. “Don’t you go frettin® ore 
Daggam, sheriff. He was raised in Cray Count) yw 
folks mostly ( (ts, 

teeth right ychg. 

“Heard so, 


growed in soolj 
he e’n carry "1 
to Cray when} 
If it was meio 


make out to h\g . 
mine, playi' 


an’ it’sa sight shorter thataway.” 
Cole obeyed. He gave his whole attention tw hit i 


wouldn’t have been so quick to act if there had bei a 
crime down in Buchanan Township—a big Sad e 


office and let Sim handle that last killing. The wa 
somebody had set fire to a seed bed twenty m ae 
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and cabin, about noon. 
. He noticed the poverty of the place as aaaeed 
fense—a two-room house of pine poles, chinked wi | 
and roofed with home-split shakes, a new curing 2 
the same slovenly construction just beyond it, a s0U 
scrawny hounds skulking under the doorstep, thr lal 
barefooted children holding to the skirts of the gau ti 
lipped woman who appeared in answer to Macken 8 ( 
“Charlie’s down yonder.”’ She pointed with ana 
finger toward a wooded hollow. “ Our seed bed gi bt 
an’ Charlie’s fixin’ to plant it again.’ ; 
Mackenzie thanked her. Cole grinned at fle (ur 
of his tone and word— Mackenzie always treated th P 
white rubbish as if it were quality. He follovd 
sheriff across a field where old rows of last yeal © 
stalks twisted in and out among half-burned stur?s 
the low ground beside a whimpering branch the 
upon a little rectangle of clearing, chopped ou ol. 
crowding growth and edged with pine logs, to whh 
and there a wisp of scorched cheesecloth sti 
Cole saw that the earth had been freshly t 
smoothed to powdery fineness for replanting, 
small knowledge of tobacco was familiar 
which occupied the lean man who crouche 
the bed, stirring the microscopic seed 
fertilizer; tobacco seed, Cole knew, was so § 


| 
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‘sow it unless you mixed it with many times its 
guano. 
\eirmer continued his work as he answered Macken- 
sstions in a thin, rusty voice. Cole listened inat- 
7; the whole affair was beneath what he conceived 
, e dignity of his office. 
it too late to plant again, anyhow.” 
aan seemed to take his loss calmly. Mackenzie was 
. erested, apparently, than the victim himself. 
}, any notion who done it, Charlie?” 
+ started in to study over it.” The grower bent 
the powdered bed, spreading the diluted seed 
, even. His voice did not express any emotion, and 
en to Sim Cole’s careless ear, there was an effect of 
in the speech, like the click of a rifle lock in a night 


¢| 
t's right, Charlie. I’m paid for that, an’ you ain’t.” 
kziespoke briskly. ‘‘Aim to find out who done it an’ 
t don’t do it again.” 
warmer made no answer. He kept doggedly at his 
yile Mackenzie walked deliberately about the bed, 
y on the tangle of dry 
shat surrounded it. 
, noked indolently, 
4 and contemptuous; 
ki zie’s back-country 
1; always prompted 
tyearch for footprints. 
)ner’sready, Ireckon. 
~ better come on up 
¢,ouse.”” 
hie McLane had fin- 
jiis planting. Cole, 
}lsometimes accepted 
ispitality, scowled at 
spect. Cold boiled 
esreens, Swimming in 
‘(jrease, coarse corn 
dnd bitter black cof- 
‘e brightened at the 
, answer: 
[ veright glad, Charlie, 
Ickon Sim, here, bet- 
i tarted back. Aim to 
«wn here a spell to git 
; ere business all 
ig, an’ they’d ought to 
9 body back yonder to 
| the office.” 
\nt I should come 
‘| carry you home?”’ 
0 grinned at the old 
Y»bstinate folly, at the 
sz thought of getting 
\ in time for the end of 
sd game in the garage. 
Eekon youneedn’t. I’ll 
«ut to come home on ° 
jilroad. Ain’t over 
itailes to the Buchanan 
i ay 
< shrugged. If Mac- 
z wanted to waste his 
eown here, living on 
and greens while he 
t a bed-burner, let 
de foretasted the fla- 
(.pproving laughter at 
stage and the hotel 
p table. There would 
ya day or two of un- 
1 command at the’jail 
Le office, and Cole en- 
‘these intervals of au- 
tall the more because 
Ir infrequency. 
1 irove away whistling, 
l en he stopped before 
{age in mid-afternoon, 
liator of the little tin 
viled noisily in testimony to the speed of his return. 
@ nade him welcome and the game waited while they 
@dathis tale. The jug was almost empty; Clay Dag- 
nnd Ed Solway had taken off their collars and rolled 
‘icheir sleeves; Bert Solway, behind high stacks of 
Frolled a comical eye at Sim Cole’s bounty money and 
eat that Sim had toted it long enough. 


dg-gone you, Bert!” His brother took a pull at the 

} d handed it to Daggam. ‘“They’s three of us buckin’ 

dW, an’ it ain’t only four o’clock! Come on, Clay, 
git him!” 

Cole watched the attack with mounting admiration. 
18 a good loser; his nerve seemed to improve as the 
went against him. Heignored Daggam and Cole and 

ted his play on his brother, raising again and again, 
lumorously displeased when he lost and apologetic 

| how and then, he held the winning hand. Daggam 

‘ole and he openly declared war on Bert, incited one 
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another to bet and raise, applauded each success and com- 
miserated every failure. At supper time Ed was the heavy 
loser, Daggam had dropped fifty dollars and Sim Cole, who, 
as they all told him, was too dog-gone sober to play stud 
right, had contributed half of his first stack. Bert grinned 
contentedly behind his wealth and mocked his brother 
good-naturedly. 

“Be right yere after supper, Ed. Come an’ he’p yourself 
if you feel better.” 

The banter amused Cole, thinking of Mackenzie’s ab- 
surd hint. Those boys were always after each other’s 
scalps like this. Last time Bert had been the heavy loser. 
It was nearly always one or the other who gave the party. 

At supper he repeated his story, a little more discreetly, 
for there were men at the table who liked Mackenzie and 
stood up for him; and Cole was canny about starting argu- 
ments with people whose votes he would want one of these 
days when the time was right to run for sheriff himself. 

“Reckon it’s like that with most everybody,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘You take me, now—anybody fetch me news ’t 
they’s a still a-runnin’, an’ I can’t rest easy till I go git it. 


The Lights Flamed On, Revealing the Old Man With His Old:Fashioned Pistol Level at His Hip 


Mackenzie’s the same way when it comes to bed-burnin’. 
Seems like he’s plumb got to quit everything else an’ go 
hunt.” 

“‘ Ain’t no bounty on bed-burners neither.” 

Old Neil Bruce, tremulous in his shabby gray uniform, 
made the remark in a key that irritated Cole. Some folks 
were always referring to the personal profit that accrued to 


the deputy who brought in a still, as if there were some- - 


thing discreditable about it. 

“Makes it look jest that much foolisher, don’t it?’’ he 
snapped. 

“Reckon it does, to folks ’t ain’t never made no to- 
bacco,” said Bruce. “Sight o’ work—mean work—cleanin’ 
up a seed bed. Got to plant, mostly, down in a bottom, 
where the ground ain’t only a mess of gum and ’simmon 
roots. An’ they ain’t no profit in it f’r the feller ’t fires 
a bed—jest ornery spite work. Feller like that ain’t fitten 
to live.” 
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~ “Ought to take an’ git the law fixed so’s to hang ’em 


then.”’ Cole grinned. The old soldier regarded him with 
dry disfavor. i 

“Make out to tend to it without waitin’ f’r no law. 
They’s ropes in Hewitt County, an’ trees, an’ I reckon 
they’s a sight o’ men left ’t knows how a neck knot ’d ought 
to be tied.”’ 

Bruce hobbled away on his two canes, leaving Cole to 
finish his supper in secret amusement. Evidently there 
were people in Hewitt who were even more old-fashioned 
than Dan Mackenzie. Lynching a man for a few square 
feet of burned cheesecloth! Old Bruce was getting childish. 

In the evening the stud game began again, and Bert 
Solway’s luck still held against his brother’s obstinate as- 
saults. Sitting between them, Cole and Clay Daggam were 
hardly more than spectators. Daggam’s attempts to re- 
cover his afternoon’s losses only brought him good- 
humored protests from Ed. 3 

“Dog-gone you, Clay, keep outn my road or you'll git 
tromped on. Done served notice to everyone that I’m 
aimin’ to nail Bert’s hide on the barn, ain’t I?” 

When the game broke up 
he was still the heaviest 
loser. He paid his brother 
a hundred and forty dollars 
with unruffled good humor. 
Cole had lost a little, play- 
ing cautiously, and Clay 
Daggam was another forty 
behind. 

“Don’t you go spendin’ 
this here money, Bert. Come 
Sunday, Clay an’ Sim an’ 
me’ll take it all back outn 
you. Only leavin’ you carry 
it round for a week, mind 
you!” 

Cole went back to hisroom 
at the front of the jail, grin- 
ning at Mackenzie’s insinua- 
tions. Ed Solway had lost a 
good deal more than Clay 
Daggam and Cole together. 
That was just another of the 
old sheriff’s notions, like his 
idea that burning a tobacco 
bed was a capital crime. He 
thought of Mackenzie, sleep- 
ing on the floor of Charlie 
McLane’s cabin, eating 
greens and grease. As long 
as. he used his authority to 
monopolize such jobs, leay- 
ing Sim Cole to manage 
the office and jail, being a 
deputy had its compensa- 
tions. 

a4 

UST as Cole finished 

cleaning the last spark 
plug, the thin hoot of the 
wood-burning locomotive 
announced that the shoofly 
train was in from the junc- 
tion. He wiped his hands on 
a bit of waste, watching the 
station platform expect- 
antly. Mackenzie ought to 
be on the train. Two days 
down in Buchanan certainly 
should have satisfied his con- 
science in the matter of that 
burned seed bed, whether or 
not he had accomplished 
anything. 

Cole grinned as the lean 
old figure appeared at the 
corner of the dingy station 
building and came slowly 
up the road. Mackenzie 
hadn’t fetched home a prisoner, anyhow. He called softly 
to Daggam, at work under another car. 

“Yonder’s Mackenzie. Looks like he didn’t have no 
luck.” 

Daggam crawled out. He wiped the grease from his 
hands, his lips twisted in asly grin. “‘Le’s have some fun 
with the old boy, Cole. Listen at me kid him along.” 

He lifted his voice respectfully as Mackenzie approached. 

“Evenin’, sheriff. What you done with your pris’ners?”’ 

Mackenzie stopped. His thin, gentle old face relaxed in 
a sheepish smile, as if embarrassed. He took off the rusty 
black hat and ran his hand over his thinning white hair. 

“‘Didn’t fetch nobody in with me this time, Daggam.” 

Daggam achieved an expression of comical earnestness. 
He dropped his tone. ° 

“Don’t mean you left ’°em hang him on you?” 

Mackenzie shook his head. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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HIS is the story 
Te the milk bath 

and the card cata- 
logue, which is told to 
one another privately 
toward dawn by the 
night wardens of the 
’ great city prison of Chi- 
bosh, that marvelous 
modern metropolis that 
was governed bya press 
agent; of Michael F. 
Melody, that press 
agent, and the mysteri- 
ous warning, so like a 
telephone number, 
which he received from 
an unknown woman 
over his secret and 
guarded private wire; 
and the singular and 
unprecedented manner 
in which he and his 
press agency weretaken 
captive by a strange 
new type of politician— 
by women politicians | 
armed with a strange 
new political weapon 
that was not previ- 
ously familiar in poli- 
tics in Chibosh. 

He was conferring 
now—in the second 
week in March—with a 
much greater and much 
more secret power than 
he—with Chinese Mee- 
ghan, so called, that 
supreme and secret 
power, who ruled the 
politicians, the press 
agents and the office- 


holders of the great city 
through an old and very 
common weapon, the 
simple ancient political weapon of systematized blackmail. 

The use of this weapon by Mr. Meeghan—as all the 
wardens, convicts and politicians in Chibosh knew—had 
for twenty years been very thorough and direct. For 
never, unless greatly forced, would he allow the nomina- 
tion or election of any considerable officeholder in that 
city’s government whom he did not have something on. 
And this being the case, an organization of government 
had been secured by him of a devotion and loyalty not to 
be surpassed in the world. 

This was called party government in Chibosh. At its 
head was Chinese, or Silent, Meeghan, the great unseen 
party ruler, who heard everything and said nothing. The 
price of his silence had been the greater city contracts, 
through which he had become so fabulously rich. And 
day after day he sat in his secret place, gathering in the 
intimate information which was to qualify or disqualify 
new candidates for the future government of Chibosh, to 
hold close his friends and crush his enemies. 

It was to secure much-wanted information along this 
line that he was now questioning Mr. Melody, the mayor’s 
press agent, in the secret shabby room up that old private 
set of stairs of which so many whispered and so few really 
knew, from which were directed the great main policies of 
the city of Chibosh. 

“Haven’t you got anything on him yet?” asked Mr. 
Meeghan of Mr. Melody, his slits of eyes narrowing in his 
still, fat-jowled face. 

He was asking, somewhat angrily, about a dangerous 
enemy of them both, a youngish red-headed attorney 
named John Henry Peters. This man was unusually antag- 
onistic to Mr. Meeghan. He had first brought suit against 
the administration of Mayor Herman J. True to prevent 
his exceeding the debt limit of the city and so awarding any 
considerable contracts to Mr. Meeghan. Following that, 
he had been appointed special Federal district attorney in 
the recent grand-jury investigations of the Central Bridge 
collapse graft, the real purpose of which—an attempt not 
made in twenty years before—was said to be to fasten 
something criminal directly upon Mr. Meeghan himself. 

“Only just what we had before,” Mr. Melody admitted. 


His face was still and-his round, blue shallow eyes 
unreadable. But he was afraid always, as all men were, 
before the great sinister weapon by which this man con- 
trolled everyone whom he dealt with. 

“Just that he collected an account ten years ago for the 
milk trust?”’ asked the master of all the politicians of 
Chibosh harshly. 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Melody, striving hard to keep 
his emotionless face as emotionless as the other’s. 

“You done a bum job,” pronounced the great boss of 
Chibosh in a voice as cold as a sentence of death. 

For, although his own investigating force of old-line 
politicians had found nothing on this man Peters—and he 
had a wonderful information system—yet it seemed to 
him as if, with all the resources they had, and all the agents 
they had in that publicity factory of Mayor True, and all 
the reputation hounds they- had in those great friendly 
newspapers, whose business it was to find the savory sins 
of men, they could certainly have dug out something more 
than that. 

“What we’ve got will be enough,” said Mr. Melody, 
“the way we’ll use it.” 

The silent secret ruler of Chibosh regarded him with 
Chinese calm, considering. He had ruled the city for 
many years by the old politics, the old standard formula 
of having something on everybody all the way down the 
line; and though he well knew that he must now use it, he 
watched with question and concern the growth of the new 
politics since the moral awakening of the Great War—the 
government by press agent for God and the good, and the 
striking way in which it could accomplish so much with 
so little, even along his own line. 

“You watch us! Play it up!’’ said Mr. Melody, the 
manager of that last word in the new-style politics—the 
frame-up shop, or Phantom Factory, of Mayor True. 

“Well, get busy!” said the old-time ruler of Chibosh, 
still in a hard and dissatisfied voice. 

His interview closed, Mr. Michael F. Melody went back 
in his florid green plush hat and his seal-collared overcoat, 
passed again with emotionless face through the blind en- 
trance of Room 913 and, sitting down once more in his 
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“when on guard for the people,” was president of tT 
Property Owners and Taxpayers’ Association, yh 
property. Together they formed the well-known lel fi 
of Goldfish & Goldfish, which had made such a sytia 
of creating legal issues and campaign organiza 


out members for Mayor True. 


| 
“Did you get to the servant girl?’”’ asked Mr. Mo 


“We did,” said Mr. I. Goldfish. 


“Sure, long ago!’’ said Mr. A. Goldfish. | 


“And she’s coming through?” 


{ 


“Sure,” said Mr. I. Goldfish, who, being younger, i 


spoke first. 


“Sure,” said Mr. A. Goldfish. ‘“She’s already co.’ 


“All the way?” 


“Yes,” they told him. ‘ Yes.” 


i 


“Has she put in the orders for the milk?” 
“Sure, long ago,” said Mr. I. Goldfish. 
“Every day, for seven days now already,” stati } 


A. Goldfish, the older. 


“The weekly bills are already in,” said Mr. I. Gif 
Being younger and more experienced, he was 
calmer and more unemotional than his father. 
“Sure, sure, with all the bills for the baths in it) s 
the father, smiling always more readily and happil th 


his son. 


“And will she swear to the milk baths?” ask ) 


Melody. 


“‘She sure will,’’ replied Mr. I. Goldfish. 

“Sure, sure; she’ll swear to anything we tell *| 
get the money,” said Mr. Goldfish, Sr. 

“And have you coached her up so she’ll act up § 
get mad and kick her out?” 
_ “He’s.already kicked her out,’ said the younger, rd 
faced, more fatalistic I. Goldfish. 

“Now, already, yes—by violence,” said the m 
citable older Goldfish. ‘(And she brings with her lew 
already, too, the bills for the milk, so we shall hav: 


all as evidence.” 


“‘She got his goat,” said Mr. I. Goldfish. af 
“The way we showed her how,” said Mr. A, Gal! 


“He used her rough.” 


} 


h 


{ 


he 


s;d at that,” said Mr. I. Goldfish. 

( you're ready any time to file the suit?” said 
()dy, interrupting. 

, time—from now on,” replied the younger 


4 fty thousand,”’ said the older. 
yabout this afternoon?” asked Mr. Melody. 
ooner the quicker,’’ said Mr. I. Goldfish casu- 


ysure; and the quicker money,” said his more 
(3 father. 

yoapers are all ready now,” said Mr. I. Gold- 
| 


ie fifty thousand,” his father added. 

(hem this afternoon, then,” directed Mr. Mel- 

‘d I'll get out the publicity, the interviews, 
” 


Y sure,” said the older and more amiable Mr. 
s “And make it good and snappy for all the 
5. 
yx good-by, they left Mr. Melody sitting alone 
the two sincere judicial likenesses of Mayor 


«vas begun the case of Svenson versus Peters, 
4, milk-bath personal-injury suit which, through 
rr part of March, was to stir the great reading 
Chibosh to its depths. 

vess on the succeeding morning rose as’ one 
chis great new legal issue. The Morning Truth, 
yer of the administration and the plain honest 
» people, carried across its opening page the 
| k question: 


ID MILK BATH CAUSE VIOLENCE? 


ig in smaller caption, came the explanatory 


§2NSON’s SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST JOHN HENRY 
j THE ONE-TIME ATTORNEY OF THE MILK TRUST 


1 dden by her doctors to be seen,” said the 
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**Politics!’’ She Ex« 
claimed, ‘‘That’s What 
Politics Does for Yout’’ 


q yor a j ie Here Ct tet tena WR eh 
+ ws 
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yaragraph, ‘“‘because of alleged personal injuries counsel for the milk trust, who had, Miss Svenson claimed, 
ler by John Henry Peters, a former attorney of seriously bumped her with a large rolling milk can. 
trust, in connection with a misunderstanding Quoting verbatim on an interior page from the legal 
yiilk bath, Miss Hilda Svenson, a domestic for- charges as filed by the plaintiff’s attorneys, Peoples Pic- 
«ployed by Peters, through her attorneys, Goldfish tures explained that the plaintiff: 


dh, filed a suit yesterday in the superior court for 


does state, aver and allege that on or about 8:30 o’clock 


jusand dollars damages, claiming extreme and on the morning of Friday, March eighth, being in pursuit of her 
acruelty. The defendant refuses to discuss the duties, she did ask Mrs. Peters and afterward Mr. Peters, her 


i 


employers, what to do with certain and divers milk cans, secured, 
she believes and avers, for conveying large quantities of milk 


. Pictures, in its headlines, gave a slightly differ- intended for milk baths in the Peters home and domicile; where- 
oretation of the case. It asked in this connection: upon the defendant Peters exclaimed loudly, ‘‘What’s this?” 
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and then and there suddenly and without warning to your 
plaintiff began kicking and rolling said large, heavy and 
unwieldy milk cans from the back porch; and one of which, 
rolling and bumping in an unforeseen and unexpected 
course, did strike your plaintiff in the lower extremity of 
the left leg, causing grievous and painful injuries to the 
tibia and fibula of the said leg, to her great hurt and det- 
riment, from which she is still suffering. 


There was no editorial comment in any paper on 
that morning. The damage suit of the milk bath was 
a matter of important first-page news, but it was not 
yet the great public issue it was about to become in 
the metropolis of Chibosh. Indeed, it was after read- 
ing over the papers with the attorneys for the plaintiff, 
in the Phantom Factory of Mayor True, that Mr. 
Melody, its manager, was now preparing the docu- 
ments which were to make it such. 

Upon the departure of Messrs. Goldfish & Goldfish, 
he pressed the button on his desk for Miss Spielberg, 
his stenographer, who promptly appeared, notebook 
in hand, in an entirely new toilet, and hairdressing to 
match. 

“Take a letter,’ said Mr. Melody in crisp, snappy 
tones, ‘‘to the mayor from Doctor Beagle.” 


qr 


T WAS on Wednesday, the next morning, that the 

great reading public of Chibosh really first awoke to 
the great moral and economic significance hidden in this 
matter of the Svenson-Peters damage suit, involving 
the use of milk baths in the household of John Henry 
Peters, at one time attorney for the milk trust. The 
Morning Truth printed as its leading headlines: 


SCANDAL IN MILK-BATH CASE 
Dr. GEORGE BARCLAY BEAGLE’S CHARGES 


Should Former Milk-Trust Attorney Bathe in Milk While 
Many Children Famish? Peters, the Defendant, Makes 
General Denial That He Ever Took Milk Baths 


Below, after an introduction, it carried in full the 
letter of Dr. George Barclay Beagle to Mayor Herman 
J. True, and its charges. Although not directly a member 
of the city administration, being at the head of a large 
private institution for the cure of cancer without the use 
of knife or drugs, Doctor Beagle was a great admirer and 
defender of its work, having for years been a personal 
friend of Mayor Herman J. True. He was a large man, 
an impressive speaker and a trenchant letter writer, and 
greatly interested in the welfare of the children and mothers 
of the city. His letter to Mayor True said briefly: 


Your Honor: I arise this morning to see staring me in the face 
in all the public press, ‘‘ Milk-Trust Attorney Takes Milk Bath!” 

I ask you, sir, can 
any man with any 
iron inhis blood read 
these words without 
seeing red—espe- 
cially a man of my 
profession, who 
knows that today in 
this great city of 
Chibosh, as a matter 
of easily ascertain- 
able fact, there are 
thousands of chil- 
dren of six months 
or under who are 
daily deprived of 
their full proper 
modicum of milk? 

Mister Mayor, 
this is a public sean- 
dal of proportions 
that no one can ig- 
nore. What can the 
long-suffering public 
do to defend itself? 
What does the city 
of Chibosh propose 
to do about this? 
What will you your- 
self do? Something, 
I hope and believe, 
worthy of your 
previous record as a 
friend and guardian 
of the common peo- 
ple. And that soon! 
Yours for the Moth- 
ers and Children, 


GEORGE BARCLAY 
BEAGLE, M.D., 
F.R.S.S. 


Supplementing 
this, on the back 
page, the Morn- 
ing Truth carried 
a quarter-page 
sketch by its fa- 
mous cartoonist, 
Snoggs, entitled 
Johnny, the Milk- 
man’s Boy, and 
showing Mr. 
Peters being called 


(Continued on 
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ing, and he knew it. He was 

crashing as such financial adven- 
turers usually crash, dishonestly and 
vilely, looting his own enterprises in the 
hope of staving off the evil day. In the 
downtown district of Wheatoria there 
were whispers, hints and uplifted eye- 
brows. But the public, that fat and 
trusting oyster which had so readily 
yielded up its pearls, was still blissfully 
unaware that anything was wrong. 

Was not Reniker Wright a pillar of the church? Was he 
not the Grand High Hospodar of the Knights of the 
Boundless Prairie—a fraternal society that numbered 
hundreds of thousands? Had he not inspired the city- 
beautiful movement, and presented to his fellow citizens 
a magnificent self-advertisement in the form of Pocahontas 
rescuing Captain Smith from the stake—all of it in bronze, 
and so lifelike that spectators stood spellbound before it? 
Had not his munificence even extended to a Greek temple 
of love on Biggs’ Point, where a policewoman was con- 
stantly on duty to chase off spooners? What oyster, no 
matter how cautious, could question such evidences of 
integrity? 

But Reniker Wright was crashing, and he knew it. His 
great trust company was pounding on the rocks;. his 
motor savings banks that had been such a novelty and 
sensation were floundering in the mire along with their 
ten-million-dollar parent, the National Thrift Bank; the 
Rock of Reliance Building and Loan Association was 
cannibalizing new members in order to pay 9 per cent to 
the old. Even the Holy Hope Cemetery, which gave you a 
nice free grave with every five-hundred-dollar, installment- 
plan, nonassessable, 10 per cent share, was in the pangs 
of financial dissolution. All were living on their own fat 
like castaways in a boat, with annihilation staring them in 
the face. 

Reniker Wright was a short, vigorous-looking man of 
forty-five or so, with heavy shoulders and a round, fat, 
masterful face. Clean shaven and almost totally bald, 
big-jawed and ruddy, he might have posed for one of the 
later Roman emperors with whom in character he was so 
largely identical. He affected a rough and jovial manner. 
There was always about him an air of announcing, 
“For all my millions, I am just one of the plain people like 
yourselves.” 

To the ordinary American there is nothing more seduc- 
tive. He reverences the millionaire who sold newspapers 
on the street and who tells droll stories of his humble 
beginnings. There are no jarring accents of culture here; 
no gulf of class distinction. You could walk right up to 
Reniker Wright anywhere and say, ‘‘Hello, Ren’’—just 
like that. Yes, a splendid man, and as ready to shake 
hands with a plumber as a king, he that could sign his 
name to thousands. 

Unfortunately Wright had been signing his name to 
forged mortgages instead. There were blocks of them a 


Riise. ana WRIGHT was crash- 


foot thick in the vaults of the National Thrift; blocks of 
commercial paper in the Mid-American Trust Company 
that were as valueless as old Confederate bills. When a one- 
man business becomes dishonest it can go to lengths 
undreamed of by ordinary corporations; that is, if the one 
man has nerves of iron and the memory of a blindfolded 
chess player. 

Reniker Wright gambled away several millions in an 
effort to retrieve himself; lost and lost again; then coolly 
and methodically began to make his arrangements for 
flight. He had no intention of being buried under his own 
ruins, or of escaping penniless to starve in exile. He had 
decided that two hundred thousand dollars was an amount 
he could conceivably raise in cash; and with the sword 
hanging over his head, so to speak, and the door of state’s 
prison certainly ajar, he struggled to accumulate this sum 
from the wreck of his tottering fortunes. Nor was it with- 
out its problems while accumulating. Banks keep a fairly 
close check on the numbers of hundred and thousand 
dollar notes, and these had to be juggled from one institu- 
tion to another and through various intermediaries to 
obscure the trail that finally brought them to the Grand 
High Hospodar. 

Had it not been for loyal old Clemm he would never 
have succeeded. Clemm personally was as honest as the 
day. Had he been made a confidant he would have washed 
his wrinkled old hands of the-whole affair. But he had for 
Wright a devotion not uncommon in business. He was 
willing to see nothing and suspect nothing, even at the 
subsequent cost of being regarded as a dolt and a fool. 
He became a tacit confederate, though he had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose; did what he was told, asked 
no questions and kept his mouth shut. American business 
is built on Clemms. You can get them for about three 
thousand dollars a year, which seems remarkably cheap, 
all things considered. They are a carry-over from the 
feudal period, and attach themselves to predatory barons 
as naturally as an Airedale to a master. The crash killed 
Clemm. He went home and died. It was not exactly on his 
master’s grave, but it amounted to it. 

It was lucky for Wright that the American Governtnent, 
after the Armistice, had made such a point of increased 
trade with South America. South America was declared 
to be our commercial salvation; was our one moneyed 
customer, pending the time half-ruined Europe could 
struggle to its feet. There was a regular South American 
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quoting in the metric system. Mere were the keyof 
treasure house at our door. Go to it, gentleme 
business world, go to it! Reniker Wright. went to 
promptly lost forty thousand dollars in these f 
salvation. 


AAD reid ee taught him somethin es W 
ington itself did not know—the fact that the ate 
Carupano, in originally allying itself in. 1816. wi 
Republie of Nueva Gerona, had specifically Tes 
rights of asylum. There was the reservation in hejun 
mental Laws of the Republic. of Nueva Gerdes e 
favored limits of Carupano. s 
but treacherous Knight of the eh Pemie 
Mellinsip, who had been intrusted with the forty thus 
dollars to start a phonograph agency in Boliy, | 
betaken himself instead to this land where stoler 0! 
becomes one’s own. He had been very cool about |; | 
quoted the Fundamental Laws in blurred typarit 
while offering to return ten thousand of his defalgio 
Wright would give him a legal quittance. — “Lit 
At the time the banker had been furious. Nothe 
rages a robber more than to be robbed. He enga d 
principal lawyer in Nueva Gerona and threw. alot g 
money after bad. Then he had suddenly | subsided rea 
ing that there were two:sides of the question, | nd 
had here a bit of private knowledge well worth } 
his breast. He never sent the protesting let ers Hy 
to the State Department and to his two “ee 
longer exploded with the tale of Mellinsip hers 
America was mentioned in his presence. ‘Ciret a 
alter cases, as everybody knows, and the time fir ¥ Ce 
when Wright looked forward himself to a ho 
pano and the shelter of the Fundamental Laws. 
He did not bother about a passport. Get’ ng 
was too ticklish an undertaking. A sturdy old fe 
had spent his youth in lake stokeholds, felt sur 
work things without these dangerous formalities. 
he disturb himself with any farewells to Mrs 
his adolescent son and daughter. The W: sake 
ring household, as is so often the case with common 


who have shot up in the world. Mrs. vie wh 0 
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4 as a rich lady. Tad was an impudent, overdressed 
i the lounge-lizard variety; sister a vicious, pretty 
tart breaker, with bobbed hair and a precocity in 
ie her years. Wright gave his family scarcely a 
as he put on an old blue suit, stuffed twenty thou- 
'd odd dollars in his money belt, and packed a 
and eighty thousand more in a shabby suitcase 
yannel shirts and spare changes. He was in a con- 
n fever to get away. Predatory barons in a tight 
ad to become egoists, and are never much given to 
etion. Wright’s one idea was to be off. 
iad, the principal town of the state of Carupano, 
, mbling old Spanish town of three to four thousand 
» nts, with one main street, lined with half buried 
cannon that served as hitching posts. Few of the 
pe. houses had glass in their windows, and still 
- ything but clay for floors. It gave an uncompleted 
she place—these gaping embrasures through which 
« naked children sprawling in the dirt. 
«nore imposing houses were barred like jails; and 
the other extreme of a fortlike privacy. There was 
tlral,.a city hall with peeling stucco and a clock that 
joped for good in some bygone age; a plaza with a 
jjdown band stand; and a vast shed with serried 
, utters that served as a custom house and stood in 
st of decaying packing cases and an indescribable 
ad filth. Dingy-looking soldiers in pajamas and 
ie belts slouched about like bandits and gave a 
air of insecurity to the picture, which was wholly 
ely, dirty and depressing. Rehiker Wright, who had 
Jed from the local steamer, gazed at his new home 
:inking heart. 
ihe sea sparkled in front and blue mountains rose 
sally behind; palms and bananas grew luxuriantly 


ny little gardens; oxcarts, squeaking through the 
were green with sugar cane going to the mill. 


s|caballeros, in wide hats and jingling spurs, cantered 
4) the light flashing on their silver-mounted bridles 
idles. The universal squalor was relieved by these 
ng sights, and of course it was extremely sustain- 
des to realize that one was infolded in the Funda- 
i Laws. The name of Frederick Mellinsip over an 


i 
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imposing general store confirmed an almost unnecessary 
reassurance. 

A second look showed Mellinsip himself standing in his 
own doorway, an immaculate figure in white linen. He was 
still the same slender, good-looking young fellow, with the 
same alertness of eyes and manner, though he suddenly 
turned as black as a thundercloud as he perceived who it 
was that was trudging towards him, suitcase in hand. 
Wright was excessively hot. In his old blue suit and flan- 
nel shirt it was as though he were clothed in fire. Never 
was he less inclined for a trying interview. But here was 
Fred, and it was impossible to avoid him; Fred, tense and 
venomous, like a snake about to strike. 

“So it’s you, is it?’ said Fred, adding a gross epithet 
that was all the more wounding for the low tone it was 
uttered in. “‘ Well, let me tell you something, Ren Wright. 
You have wasted your time and your money, and if you 
stick around here I will make it hotter for you than hell in 
August. I am married to the governor’s daughter, and I 
can have you run into jail quicker than scat.” 

“Keep your wool on,” growled Wright in a voice that 
was not unplacatory. “I am not gunning for that forty 
thousand dollars, which you may keep and welcome. 
Listen, Fred! I am in the same boat as yourself, and am 
here for the same reason; and if you really want to know, 
I am grateful to you for blazing the trail and finding a place 
for me to fall easy on.” 

“Run away?” exclaimed Fred with a look of incredulity. 

The banker mopped his brow. 

“T guess you don’t get the papers down here very regu- 
lar,’ he said. “I skipped before the crash, and mopped up 
a few thousands to help me on the way. Yes, it’s all gone, 
Fred; all toppled like a house of cards, and I am a fugitive 
with a price on my poor old head.”’ 

Fred, still doubting, asked some searching questions. 
He was far too wide-awake a young man to take a possible 
viper to his bosom. But once convinced his manner 
changed, and it was with the utmost friendliness that he 
invited Wright into an inner office for a cigar and a drink. 
In the expansive atmosphere thus engendered the Grand 
High Hospodar of the Knights of the Boundless Prairie 
was encouraged to ask the aid of his former subordinate. 
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“You could help me a lot in getting settled here, Fred, 
if you cared to,’’ he said. 

Fred’s response was whole-hearted; there was nothing 
he would not do to make dear old Ren comfortable. A sec- 
ond drink followed the first. Fellows in the same boat 
should pull together—you bet they should! They shook 
hands on it. Welcome to Soledad, old chap! Not such a 
bad little neck of the woods, was it? A fellow could make 
himself mighty cozy in Soledad if he knew the ropes. It 
might be a bit lonesome, of course, at times; nothing hap- 
pening from year to year except yellow fever and taxes. 
Oh, he was doing fine! He didn’t mean that he wasn’t. 
The store was a gold mine all right. 

He had bought it all fixed up and stocked for a quarter of 
its worth. Ready money talked in this country; gold 
talked, especially if you knew how to use it on the side. 
Fred rubbed his thumb and forefinger together signifi- 
cantly. That was how‘he had got it so cheap from the 
custodian of enemy property, who had been quietly gob- 
bling it up piecemeal—a ham one day, a bolt of print the 
next, and so on. Why, didn’t Ren know that Nueva 
Gerona had been in the war? Oh, yes, it had lined up to 
make the world safe for democracy by seizing two fat and 
juicy Hamburg steamers and canceling sixty million pesos 
owing to the Hun—not to speak of houses and stores and 
plantations and mines. It was like dangling candy before 
a kid, you know. And now the Allies were going to send 
them a giant howitzer.to place as a monument in San 
Cristobal, the capital, in commemoration of Nueva Gero- 
na’s heroic part in the Guerra Universale, ha, ha! 

My, how good it was to have another white man to talk 
to! He hadn’t laughed so much in a coon’s age. It was 
like a new lease of life to meet an Amurikan again, and he 
so whole-souled and genial as Ren Wright. Fred shook 
hands again—was almost childishly exuberant. You see, 
there were almost no white men in Soledad at all. Nobody 
except old Captain Dow, the resident superintendent of 
the steamship company; and McGill, the ice-works engi- 
neer; and Doctor Aguirre, the port physician, who was a 
real Spaniard; and Father Vorst, the Belgian priest. That 
was all except for an occasional loafer and dead beat who 

(Continued on Page 106) 


““Kiss Her Hand,’’ Commanded Fred, Though He Himself Had But Bowed 
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proportions. My various foreign 

branches were open and thriving until 
1914. The London office has never been closed. 
My first associate there was Mr. Addison Bright, 
who had many very warm friends among the 
literary men of England. At his death I had the 
extreme good fortune of persuading his younger 
brother, R. Golding Bright, to replace him, so that 
from that time until now, my interests have been 
more than advantageously protected and fostered 
by this association. Golding Bright will always 
be a young man, at whatever age, for his is a young 
mind. He keeps ahead of the time and his acumen 
as regards the intrinsic values of a manuscript is 
astonishing. His judgment is rarely at fault. He 
does not indulge in emotional enthusiasms. A cli- 
ent’s personality and a client’s worth do not 
necessarily go hand in hand with him. He differ- 
entiates. His sense of humor is keen and his anal- 
ysis of pretense cutting. 

The common idea that the business of an authors’ 
agent is merely an automatic function is most 
erroneous. The agent who is satisfied in only mak- 
ing contracts, in collecting fees and in directing 
his office mechanically will never rise above the 
level of mediocrity. 

An authors’ representative to be of any real use 
must have a mind that supplements what the 
author lacks. Added to his experience he must be 
permeated with an imagination which at times 
often exceeds that of the creator he would help. 
He must not wait for opportunity; he must make 
it. While the author is moving slowly with his 
story, the intelligent agent must, in his mind, see 
this same story already produced. It is he who 
must transfer the characters of the play to the 
stage. It is he who must watch them move, speak, 
succeed or fail. He must be familiar with the pit- 
falls, so as to warn the author from tumbling into them. 
He must follow the pulse of the public with an unerring 
instinct; above all, he must know when to encourage his 
client and when to dissuade him. 

He must, while pointing out his defects, be able to 
inspire him’to achievement. A good authors’ agent, one 
who is really worthy of the name, should indeed be a 
guide, a philosopher and a friend. 


( T proportion my business assumed large 


A Rising Generation 


OW many successful playwrights came to me in their 

youth, timidly showing me their first efforts! Among 
them were Hubert Henry Davis, W. Somerset Maugham, 
Jerome K. Jerome, J. M. Barrie and Stanley Weyman. I 
can remember the first successes of Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Hall Caine, Sydney Grundy and 
Cecil Raleigh, then good old Brandon Thomas, whose 
popular farce, Charley’s Aunt, was in my hands. 

In America I can see Rachel 
Crothers, who had taught school in 
the Middle West, but who had a crav- 
ing and a leaning towards all that 
savored of the theater. She had writ- 
ten The Three of Us and had brought 
themanuscripttome. I felt certain of 
its success, once we could be assured 
a production. We tried many doors; 
but our knocking was in vain, until 
finally the play was produced in the 
Madison Square Theater, and scored 
an immense success. Miss Crothers 
was established. I must recite one 
little incident which very likely she 
has forgotten. After a period of dis- 
couragement over this play, we were 
walking through Thirty-ninth Street 
when suddenly something fluttered 
down from a window and fell at 
Rachel Crothers’ feet. It was a clean 
and crisp dollar bill. She had at that 
very moment practically made up 
her mind to quit playwriting and to 
return to the schoolroom. At the 
sight of this money I seized her arm 
and insisted that her fate was de- 
cided, that this bill was merely a 
forerunner of the fortunethat she was 
to make in this city. I said that this 
was the omen of her future. 

Perhaps one of my most useful 
qualities in my relations to authors 
is that I never lose faith in their 
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potentialities once I discover in them a germ of talent. I 
hold on and hold them up. Rejected manuscripts, if I be- 
lieved in them, have never meant the shelf to me. On the 
contrary, I work all the harder to prove that my judgment 
is right. Nathan Hale, for instance, one of Clyde Fitch’s 
best plays, was written for E. H. Sothern, who threw it 
back on our hands. Manager after manager refused it 
until finally Nat Goodwin produced it. 

The reason given for its rejection had been its sad ending. 
In those days there were stupid formulas which happily, 
in modern times, have been proved futile and mythical, 
but it took many years of education before the managers 
parted with their now obsolete and unintelligent objections. 

The rising American authors were Paul Potter, Charles 
Hoyt, Vaughn Moody, Rupert Hughes, E. E. Rose, Ram- 
sey Morris, Thompson Buchanan, Louis Vance, Channing 
Pollock, Austin Strong, Martha Morton, her little brother 
Mike, A. E. Lancaster, Margaret Mayo, Fannie Aymar 
Mathews, Edgar Selwyn and, last but by no means least, 
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Augustus Thomas. There were many | 
I might mention. Roi Cooper Megruebp 
his apprenticeship in my office. Heand|} 
Gaige had collaborated in a play whiny 
ning a lunch room at Columbia College, J\gy 
vacancy in my office for only one. The say 
I remember correctly, was less than ten d ts 
week. I wanted someone who could reeei! 4 
clients with a radiant good humor. Megrue’s 
face seemed to me encouraging, so he fel] i))¢ 
job. At this same time Archibald Selwy 
looking for one. He and Megrue became {iy 
with a result that they asked me to stake ty, 
their first venture. i” 
Coney Island and Dreamland were STOVE 
popularity. Selwyn had been promised a (jee 
sion which involved the purchase of a slot f 


ing machine, but it would take about three h 
dollars to finance the enterprise. I agreed j/je, 
them the money, and thus the firm of Mee 
Selwyn was started. 


/ 
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A Missing Fortune. 


Bees began discouragingly. The jbl 
did not seem much interested as to wi 
they were fat or thin. The machine soon ru 
it stood in the open air. Repairs were nj 
order. These had to be paid for despite tlifa 
that the pennies were only slowly trickling i 
slot. However, on one prosperous Saturd) t) 
receipts reached thirteen dollars. Hot and ear 
after a day’s hard work, the boys gathered ath 
coin, tied it in a large towel and together Wk 
along Surf Avenue to find some place whe1 
could eat at a moderate cost. In sitting din: 
the counter the heavy load of pennies was dippe 
upon the floor with a sense of relief. Hopye 
when the meal was over the young men, ile 
with anecdote and flushed with success and a few iss 
of real beer, started to catch the return boat to Newor 
Arrived on board, they realized that their precious Inde 
had been left behind in the restaurant. Back they rail 
tables and chairs were all upturned. The waiters we vi 
orously sweeping the floor. The hour for closing hadom 
Panting with breathless excitement, Arch Selwyn: 
whether anyone had seen a heavy bundle belonging te! 
The answer was negative. Despair fell upon the im 
Megrue & Selwyn, when suddenly the bus boy apyi 
exclaiming, ‘‘Gee, I guess that was the stuff I thr o1 
with the rubbish! The durned thing was so heav thi 
I thought it was full of shells and stones what son) gt 
was taking away as souvenirs.” : 
Selwyn, the energetic, rushed to the rubbish ea) 
brushed aside potato peelings and carrot tops ull | 
sighted the bundle of which he was in quest. Thuwel 
the thirteen hundred pennies rescued for the enterjisit 
owners of the Coney Island weighing machine. Ri M 
grue, as the author of It Pis 1 
Advertise, Under Cover, and ‘ja ft 
Three, has made an independe fo 
tune, while Archibald Selwy hi 
become part owner of many thate 
and one of the leading manaj{s! 
America. he 
Another conspicuous influe’ | 
the theatrical world is Alice Kuse 
who came to me for her first pctio 
acting for several years as my [Va 
secretary. She was living in Imi 
and had sent me her photoap 
She understood and spoke a! 
languages. I felt that provid) sh 
had the intelligence which waind 


cated by her letters, she was jt! ql 


young woman I wanted. . | © 
My confidence in the expelie! 
was justified, but this was my it 
experience in creating a futurelv4 
It was with me that Alice Kaus} ha 
her- early training. Her kno' 
of contracts was acquired in 0 
fice. Her introduction to thenal 
agers came through me. Ther A: 
have every right to be proud) ™ 
success shé has made in estab} 
her own agency. She is a bil 
woman, and I have always rele 
in the fact that I was instrut # 
in aiding her towards the esta 
“ment of her subsequent car 
of many years’ standing. 
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| be interesting here to relate how often the 
yr the acceptance of a play hangs upon a 
ht thread. I had met J. M. Barrie in Lon- 
4) both Addison Bright and I had advised 
ramatize The Little Minister. To this he 
j nd a contract was then entered into between 
7) Charles Frohman. Finally the play was 
and Barrie came to New York, bringing 
ous script with him. 
¢pped at the Holland House, which was a 
jotel. He had never at that time met Froh- 
sonally. I had been their intermediary. 
Maesday, the day after Barrie’s arrival, I 
| the hotel for the play, which I was to de- 
Jharles Frohman. On the following Satur- 
Netter was to give his verdict. As this was 
fy most important transactions, I naturally 
eous when I returned early that day to 
tv the manuscript had impressed Frohman. 
¢ 1 entered his office I was greeted with his 
‘diality. 
h play is all right,’’ he said. “There is noth- 
«iatter with it, only it is no good for me.” 
-/art sank. 
|, what is the trouble with it?’’ I asked. 
\a man’s play,” replied C. F., ““whereas I 
ong for a play for Maude Adams. I haven’t 
» gactor I want to star as the little minister.” 
yrds can convey the chagrin I felt. My 
ys set upon the acceptance and production 
sinportant property. I reflected for a few 
7 and then said, “How would you feel 
if Barrie would rewrite it, and make Lady 
ihe leading part?” 
i answered C. F., “‘that would be fine; but 
telieve you can get him to do it.” 
hi is up to me,’’ I said, and off I flew. 
nd Barrie waiting for me, anxious to learn Froh- 
‘}inion. I repeated our conversation and found the 
rtubbornly opposed to any reconstruction of his 
i 
éled, I coaxed, I argued—all to no avail. However, 
i that time is often our best advocate, I urged that 
u suspend his decision until Monday, when I would 
7 is final answer. 


| Jerome K. Jerome’s Great Hit 


}JNDAY I returned to the Holland House. I found 
1 Barrie had weakened to a very considerable extent. 
nd out that a play successfully starring Maude 
who at that time was nearing the height of her 
aiy, would bring fame and fortune to the author. 
aveal had the desired effect. Barrie consented to 
e necessary changes, and Frohman rejoiced at 
st of my diplomacy. The Little Minister was pro- 
. t scored 
th. Bar- 
caer as a 
vzht was 
lied. He 
m the au- 
ir hief who 
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\ or the re- 
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I urged him to pluck up courage, and insisted that he 
must have many stories in his mind which could be de- 
veloped into plays. I asked him to bring me some plots so 
that we might decide together as to which of them he had 
better attack. Soon Jerome arrived in my office with six 
sheets of paper covered with his fine handwriting. They 
were numbered one to six, each representing the theme of a 
possible drama. The first, I remember, dealt with Rus- 
sian nihilism. This was before the Russians and their 
theater possessed the burning interest which they do to- 
day. I advised against it. The stories which followed 
presented little more to arouse my enthusiasm. 

After the fifth page had been read and rejected by me, 
Jerome was thoroughly disgruntled, and I was equally 
discouraged. However, the sixth remained. 

“‘What is the use of my going on?” said Jerome. ‘If 
you haven’t cared for the others, you are certain not to like 
this one. Not a manager in the world would consider this 
story for a minute.” 
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“Never mind,” I said; ‘I might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb, so go to it and read me the 
last. 

It was the story of The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back. 

I jumped from my seat with glee. I threw my 
arms around Jerome with enthusiasm. I knew that 
we had struck a bonanza. 

The play was finished in the autumn, but certain 
as I was of the value of the material, Jerome had 
been right so far as the difficulty of persuading a 
manager to produce this play was concerned. 

Golding Bright, however, convinced Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson to try out the property at least. 
His success in both England and America is the 
convincing proof of the correctness of our judgment. 

Robertson, who was then far from rich, made a 
fortune out of this play, and Jerome K. Jerome 
never before or since registered a success that was 
so positive and so permanent. 


The Agent’s Business 


HE Christian—that wonderful play of Hall 

Caine’s—scored through a bit of reconstruction 
which altered its fate and which insured its popu- 
larity. When the author turned in his original 
version there was no prologue. The convent was 
the opening scene. I persuaded Mr. Caine to intro- 
duce Glory and John as boy and girl together, in 
the very beginning of the play. I felt sure that the 
audience would want their first impression of them 
to be one of sunshine and of romance. The reception 
of this play in this form proved that this sugges- 
tion was of benefit to the author. 

I might add that rarely is a manuscript turned in 
which cannot be improved through the advice and 
criticism of the skilled reader and representative. My 
principle has always been not to submit a play to a man- 
ager until it has been gone over and over and improved 
from every possible angle. Managers judge by their first 
impressions. They have not the patience as a rule to help 
the author to a successful revision of his material. 

If an author’s representative had merely to sit at a desk 
and receive a completed and perfected manuscript, the 
agency business would be one of ease and certainty. As 


it is, however, a play is rarely placed as first written. It is 


the rewriting of the play which requires all the help and the 
encouragement which the agent can give. And even then, 
when the author has patiently toiled over his manuscript, 
when the agent has tried, with all the confidence and the 
persistency of which he is capable, to convince the managers 
of its merit, the result may be one of heart-breaking 
disappointment and the play may never be produced. 
There is no prejudice whatever against a young and 
unknown writer. That is a mistaken idea. But the average 
manager is so im- 
pressed by his 
own ability to 
judge of a play 
that he often al- 
lows a veritable 
gold mine to slip 
through his fin- 
gers. Itwould be 
a very beneficial 
thing perhaps to 
prepare a list, not 
of the successful 
plays which were 
finally accepted, 
but of the suc- 
cessful plays 
which were pri- 
marily rejected. 
Some of the 
very biggest hits 
with which I have 
been associated 
went the rounds 
to be returned to 
me over and over 
again until I 
found some man 
who had more 
confidence in my 
judgment than in 
his own. In face 
of this fact, it is 
interesting to 
note that there 
are still a few 
managers who re- 
fuse absolutely to 
read any manu- 
script which has 
(Continued on 
Page 132) 
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“‘How Would You Like to Live in Nashville?’’ He Asked Suddenly. 


Vv 


HEN you have passed the meridian of your years, 
if you should undertake to copy your life into a 


record you would discover that you must write now 
and then about a stranger who bears no resemblance to the 
man or woman you have become. If you have done much 
in the way of living, you will either discover that you are 
no longer merely the descendant of your parents, but that 
you are everybody’s descendant. You will find that you are 
kin to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles. They were the 
first Christians. We might still be mere Sadducees but for 
Jesus and Paul of Tarsus, both of whom were born Jews. 
Spiritually speaking, we bear a strong relation to the He- 
brews. They were the scripture-bearing race. And you may 
think you are a Protestant, but that will not deliver you 
from feeling the need of a priest when it comes to the 
liquidation of your sins, even if he is your own pastor, and 
a Methodist preacher at that. None of us are Protestants 
except doctrinally speaking. 

By nature we crave the symbolism of altars, the visible 
images of invisible things. We are spending vast sums on 
fine churches and rose windows—look at St. John the 
Divine in New York. We even imitate the Christians of 
the Middle Ages in the length of time taken to build this 
cathedral, with all the modern facilities for construction, 
which they did not have when they built their marvelous 
churches. We are boasting about how this man or that one 
has worked half a lifetime already on this cathedral, build- 
ing up medieval legends about a modern church, you 
understand—an artless affectation, no harm in it; but 
what does it mean? That the tone of time must be asso- 
ciated with religion, even if we plagiarize the tone of time; 
and we are tending more and more toward the ritualistic 
forms of worship. The less spiritual we are the more we 
require the mere formula of religious idealism to stimulate 
spiritual emotions. 

It comes to this: We are the physical offsprings of our 
own parents and the descendants of all men, arts, books and 
religions besides. These complications show up in us as the 
years pass. Therefore, I say, when it comes to writing your 
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own life you will not doit. You will not set down all of it if 
you have a proper regard for yourself. You will not tell on 
everybody by telling everything on yourself. You will 
rustle up copy which you instantly reject as foreign matter, 
stuff you lived in another personality, pages of lost years 
blown away in the high wind of events which drift back 
now on a tide of memories. You let it drift. You realize 
suddenly that the faculty of forgetfulness is one of the best 
faculties we have, and ought to be cultivated. 

So far as I am concerned, I expect to find at least three 
of me standing before the bar in the last day to be judged, 
condemned and praised—that first woman I was, with the 
simple blue-eyed soul, the strange and vivid one I became 
in Oxford, and this one I am now with the peaceful sense 
of firm foundations, like a good old house that has weath- 
ered the storms and feels the sunlight upon its roof at last. 

But that woman I happened to be in Oxford was no more 
than a shanty built upon the sands. She could not have 
lived the life I have lived, nor endured my griefs nor 
have accomplished my rewards. I can see her clearly now as 
I never saw her then, sitting always in some bright place, 
nursing a lame foot, never complaining, ready to laugh, 
always talking, exercising a rash and unscrupulous 
wit, flirting the wings of a thousand fancies, mocking the 
ancient wisdom of men, praising God like the outlaw of 
every creed, a pale unlovely creature with a powerful 
personality and a glittering mind—heavens, what a 
picture! Nobody could love such a woman, and every- 
body did—and Lundy pacing back and forth somewhere, 
committing a Greek text or a sermon to memory, as far 
removed in mind and spirit from her as the Parthenon and 
the Cross! 

Still, I beg you not to question her goodness. As near as 
I can make out at this great distance of time, she had 


“We Could Do it,’? I Answered. 


wife. This is a fault common to many good women. /ha 


been rolled many times’in the dust of the r 
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“Tt Can be Managed,’ He Said 
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erred into the regulation piety of a churchajaelan 
munity. She had a gift for persuading other men sol 
into the kingdom of heaven, but she appears to ha a 
for a time the wing-hovering relation to her own hi 
She seems to have slumped into a merely conveior 


seen much of it in these latter years—noble oe 
ests which divorce wives from their husbands and n he 
from their children. It is aremunerative form of hy 

I had a fairer reputation then than I have now. /les 
I think so. We really know very little about our 1pUl 
tions. But as a matter of precaution I would advise »m 
to leave the souls of men alone, especially their ado: 
souls. They consist entirely of amorphous spiritu 
stances. They have as many rings of sentime) @ 
vaporous eloquence around them as the planet Sat 
easy to guide one of the pulpy things into the chur 
when you have done it you do not know whet 
committed a blasphemy or an act of salvation. 

I experienced no such doubts as these in th 
I had a good conscience based upon an invineib 
of bifurcated human nature. This is why I 
than formerly upon merely a good conscience 
way to avoid making a fool of yourself before th 
add wisdom to your virtues. All this in spite 
that my work among the students at Oxford 
a fashion. 4) 

One winter day not long ago I came in and fo) 
sitting before the fire in my cabin. He lo 
slightly dog-eared, if you know what I mean; 
who had faded into a sort of precocious midd 
spite of his good clothes, he gave the impression 


merely brushed up temporarily for this occas 
sity was.a confidence man who would frisk hi 
him again tomorrow or next day. ae 

He was the kind of man you recognize as SO 
have completely forgotten. The moment he 
remembered him as one of the boys whom I aad) 
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siurch thirty years ago at Oxford. Apparently he 
sed by in passing to tell me that he was not good, 
ort of decent failure; but he wanted me to know 
id never forgotten my kindness and my interest 
], regarding me vaguely during this speech as if 
ag since misplaced this soul but liked to revive 
i of it by talking about it. 
yt consider him much of a dividend on my reli- 
evities. But the sight of him brought back a vision 
¢, my dear blind saint, walking in his shadows 
with the sun in my eyes and a senseless peace in 
teaching the gospel to youths who were to be- 
| like this one. Sometimes when I think of them, 
|. wasted on those young tomcat boys, I have a 
by feeling toward heaven; not to be there, you 
d, but just to see Lundy privately for a moment 
‘a how much I regret the folly of my misspent 
) those days, and how if I had them to live over 
jpyer take my thoughts or prayers away from him. 
dt like a wind-blown candle in his darkness. But 
see him and tell him, I know well what he would 
wairn. He would take my hands in his kind hands, 
: with that deep-blue gaze which will not have 
ged, and he would say, ‘‘ Why, my dear, I do not 
b that you ever neglected me. You did everything. 
ja good wife. I have missed here the warmth and 
(, of the home you were to me. The fault was in 
H would certainly say something like that. 
ting that amazes me now is that I could have been 
do his condition during this last year at Oxford, 
#2 swiftly approaching fate that was to sweep us 
‘ym the life and scenes of those dear days. Maybe 
Heing aware of it I had formed the habit of help- 
eculiar to invalids. Maybe it had to come, 


indness to the terrifying future was providential. 


I have noticed this in people about to die—some change 
takes place in them. They experience a sort of ease at the 
very last. If they remain conscious they become mysteri- 
ously somnambulant in the spirit. Their flesh lets go. 
Their mortal fear of death passes away. It is taken away. 
So that they tread the measures of a dream out of life into 
another life. Something like this may have happened to 
me at that time. For I was about to die, not as they die 
who are laid peacefully to rest in their dust, but mine was 
to be the living death of one who loses every hope, every 
friend, all the familiar associations and pleasures I had 
known. 

This is what happened: At the close of the spring term 
in June of the year 1898, Lundy, exhausted by the double 
work he had done in the Greek and English departments, 
suffered a complete nervous collapse. With one final 
flourish of despair he resigned from the chair of Greek in 
Emory College, surrendered his license to preach, and 
made up his tragic mind to take a vacation from God. 

Sometimes one should be merely historical and state no 
more than the facts, especially if you are recording your 
own life. It is more decent than flinging your hands over 
your head, giving yourself the airs of a tragedienne and 
inviting the world to take notice of the tears on your face. 
The world is a thoughtful old person and knows you 
have laughed many times since you shed those tears 
twenty-five years ago. Besides, it is not my purpose to 
go down in this record as a sorrow-stricken woman. My 
idea has always been to take life standing up, face for- 
ward, and not to snivel no matter how high the wind of 
adversity blows. 

There is really no such thing as adversity. It is a sort of 
honorable degree the Lord confers upon you in living if 
you have the quality and courage to earn it. I have taken, 
I reckon, two or three minor scholarships in adversity 
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and my experience is that it does not soften your counte- 
nance, nor make you lovable to little men; but it certainly 
will dry the tears upon your cheeks and give you a grand 
total inside. It does something to you, I admit that. The 
strength and the peace I have earned make me less agree- 
able to many people. The world seems far less important 
than it might have seemed if I had lain down and called 
for help during my adversity tests. This is probably one 
reason I never accept invitations to show forth, nor to 
make a speech, nor to read from my works, nor to preside 
over something, nor to be on a national committee in any 
of the great affairs about which we talk so much and can 
do so little. Speeches are for publication. The gavels we 
use do not restore order. I have not the strength to keep 
up with the brisk pace of our times. Such powers as I have 
have been used quietly and privately. Silence impresses 
me as a very good place to sit. 

Still, it’s no use to give myself airs at your expense if you 
are doing your duty conscientiously in the public eye on 
the rostrum. You have more courage, my dear, than I 
ever had or you would not be there. And no doubt if I had 
written my life during those terrible years it would have 
been a shrill tale, an eloquent bid for your tears and sym- 
pathy. But I was too busy then to think about my own 
life. Now it is spent, and I am sitting like a staunch old 
period of myself, boasting about it. We must be vain to 
the last. Maybe it is an immortal trait. Anyhow, I have 
grown so old and homely and serenely vain that I do not 
expect to be flattered even by my ultimate reception into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

My feeling is that I have earned a place in at least five 
of the seven kingdoms of heaven. I shall already have 
covered the great distances. One must, you understand, 
in order to arrive. My idea would be to choose a short, 

pict (Continued on Page 34) 
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Milestone and Monument 


VERY week that has elapsed since the death of Mr. 

Harding has thrown into bolder relief the extraordinary 
character of the services that he rendered the country 
during the two and a half years of his presidency. Those 
services were so fundamental in their nature and so free 
from superficial gloss and glitter that during our late 
President’s lifetime many a man was disposed to under- 
value them or to ignore them entirely. His last notable 
achievement was to leave his office in such smooth and 
automatic motion that when it passed into other hands 
between supper and breakfast the transition was without 
hitch or jar. Even the stock market, which financial 
writers like to refer to as ‘‘the nation’s most delicate psy- 
chological seismograph,” displayed less ‘disturbance than 
it had registered a little. time before when a few bucket 
shops went to smash. 

Mr. Harding’s first year in office, including as it did the 
acuter phases of the deflationary period following the most 
devastating war in history, was an exceedingly critical 
time. Just how critical it was we can now see far more 
clearly, regarding it as a whole, than we could when we 
were living through it day by day. There was something 
almost Washingtonian in the steadfast calmness with 
which Mr. Harding faced and grappled with the national 
and international problems that confronted him. He was 
encompassed by pitfalls. His long working days bristled 
with opportunities for making irretrievable errors of judg- 
ment. He was constantly importuned by those who urged 
him to do or to say the wrong thing. And yet, such were his 
caution, his quiet courage and his firm adherence to sound 
principles of action that he came through that trying year 
without a single major error fairly chargeable to -him. 
Unlike those cocksure statesmen who have an infallible 
nostrum for every public ill, he was always slow to commit 
himself to drastic action until he was sure the course he 
contemplated would not work more harm than good. 

Looking back on Mr. Harding’s first year in the White 
House we may devoutly thank our destiny that we escaped 
so many dangers and entanglements into which a Chief 
Magistrate less clear of vision and of purpose might easily 
have led us. In a period of worldwide unrest, discontent 
and demoralization we lost nothing by Mr. Harding’s 
aversion to spectacular methods and theatrical effects. What 
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we needed, and still need, was a balance wheel, not a pin- 
wheel; a steadying influence rather than a dashing leader 
with a- gift for blundering brilliantly and occasionally 
triumphing by luck or audacity. 

But Mr. Harding was more than a balance wheel, more 
than a steady-handed steersman. His summoning of the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
proved that he had imagination of a lofty order and could, 
at the call of his vision, with his people solidly behind him, 
embark fearlessly upon a line of action that was without 
precedent and without parallel. The highest purport of 
that great event has not yet been fully realized. Even 
now we scarcely know what lasting history was made in 
Washington that November afternoon in 1921 when the 
delegates of the powers, assembled in Continental Hall, 
listened in amazement as Secretary Hughes read in clear 
grave tones Mr. Harding’s specific proposals for partial 
naval disarmament. 

Had this scene been enacted in the mirrored hall of some 
storied Old World palace we might have ‘overestimated its 
significance. Staged as it was in a lesser government 
building in our own capital city, we took it too lightly and 
forgot it too soon. History will not forget; nor will it fail 
to assign to Mr. Harding and to the peace-loving millions 
behind him full credit for the establishment of this towering 
memorial of America’s good-will toward the world at large. 

If it needed uncounted centuries to raise man out of that 
state of nature in which to see a head is to hit it, and to 
implant in him recognition of obligation toward his fellows, 
a sense of must and must not, a negation of the primeval 
law that might makes right, how much longer must it take 
for the nations of earth to get the same moral schooling! 
But social evolution is on its way and a great American 
has left a white milestone to mark its progress. 

Nothing can more fittingly or more enduringly serve as 
his own monument. 


The Wrong Way to Reduce 


EDICAL men are censiderably exercised over a new 

danger with which the public, and more especially 
the feminine public, is threatened. It is a novel phase of 
the ancient patent-medicine evil. Old-fashioned nostrums 
depended mainly upon alcoholic ingredients for their kick, 
and upon opium or its derivatives for their soothing or 
pain-relieving qualities. In recent years the use of wines, 
liquors and narcotics in these so-called remedies has been 
largely curtailed; but the ingenuity of patent-medicine 
manufacturers remains undiminished. Unhampered by 
law, they are now using thyroid extracts in certain classes 
of nostrums. This is particularly the case with certain 
preparations sold to women as flesh reducers. 

Thyroid extracts are known to have a flesh-reducing 
tendency; but their use, except under strict and intelligent 
medical supervision, is in the highest degree dangerous. 
These extracts vary widely in potency, and there can be no 
trustworthy basis of dosage unless every individual batch 
of extract is carefully tested out and its precise strength 
ascertained by laboratory experiment. Indeed, physicians 
are so thoroughly alive to the uncertainties of these glandu- 
lar extracts, and of the desiccated glands themselves, that 
they much prefer to prescribe a standardized derivative 
whose strength and effects can be definitely foretold. 

So delicate is the physiological balance that must be 
maintained between the functioning of these ductless 
glands and the requirements of the body chemistry of the 
individual that if the glandular secretion is either increased 
or decreased, naturally or artificially, by a comparatively 
small amount, health is likely to give way to disease, and 
often disease of a serious character. There can be nothing 
more foolhardy than ignorantly tampering with this thyroid 
balance; but it must be said in behalf of the unfortunate 
victims of the flesh reducers that they are usually quite 
unaware of the nature of the drug they are taking and have 
no conception of the perils that may overtake them. 

Patients whose thyroid secretions are insufficient for their 
needs are often benefited by the scientific administration of 
the active principle of the thyroid glands of animals. Such 
cases have nothing in common with that of the overnour- 
ished lady, fond of her sweets, starches and limousines, 
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who is secreting all the thyroid material her ; 
and then swigs more of the same from a bottle 
foolish forty-two has no right to look forward to: 
tinued enjoyment of good health, even though s 
become as thin as a flapper and as sleek as a smelt 
union of long-parted hooks and eyes is a joyous eve 
it is still possible to pay too high a price for. thi 
consummation. A self-denying forty-two will a 
far safer and much more wholesome slenderness b; 
ing to the regimen of diet and exercise prescribec 
family physician than will her short-cut sister who] 
arrive at the same goal by the easy but dangerous 
of blindly monkeying with her thyroid balance, 

We are not prepared to define with exactness th 
tions that should be imposed upon the unauthorize, 
glandular extracts as ingredients of patent medicir} 
we believe that if the medical fraternity would mak 
ough study of the situation it should be possibl 
adequate protection to the public without working: 


serious hardship to manufacturers of honest remei 
+ 


Speaking of Bananas 


HERE are two statements of frequent o 
the metropolitan press that we have los 
with, not so much on account of their endless iteri 
for the reason that they are so meaningless. _ 
The first of them daily falls from the lips of thi 
nent citizen who is returning from abroad and | 
viewed at Quarantine by the ship-news reporters! 
times he is a partner in a firm of internationa 
lenders, but he may be a bush-league co’ ores 
merely a well-dressed tourist. At all events, 
to say: “My study of economic conditions abiiiid 
vinced me that we ought to come to the assisfi 
Europe and help her to reéstablish normal 
Critically considered, this declaration carries ju) 
as much intellectual punch as if the oracle hi | 
mured “‘ Yes, we have no bananas today.” How : 
some truculent reporter would ask: “Just what d's 
statement mean, sir, if anything? Do you mean ‘at 
favor the cancellation of international war debts, 1 
that has already been enthusiastically settled in t! 
tive? Or do you mean that we, as a Governmen 
voluntarily offer to finance new European wars a) 
ters? Or would you like to see our clerks an¢} 
teachers put their savings into some foreign loans i 
problematic value? Or is it possible that you actus) 
in mind some well-matured plan for helping Eur} 
will bear the scrutiny of twenty different sorts off 
and then have some real chance of adoption 
Of course if these seagoing oracles had an 
except a hollow formula, as well worn as as 
press of the world would be open to them an 
get more free publicity than the Leviathan. lt 
they have nothing of value to deliver. Seer 
we are glad to recall, was not guilty of utter! 
twaddle. A 
The other indefensible instance of speakin 
is to be found in that old familiar dispatch 
date, to the effect that the German Govern 
straining every nerve to bolster up the fallin 
one is aware that this is untrue. During the V 
economists were making just as bad guesses as Ul 
us, they set Germany’s financial blow-up for th 
which her volume of paper currency should cross # 
seven-billion-mark level; but that limit had to Dé 
behind before the money presses were even 
the real work ahead. About a year ago Pp. 
made that by January 1, 1923, there wo ld 
trillion paper marks in circulation. There we 
the money printers were accused of slacking 
they turned out less than a trillion in a single we 
In the meantime the value of the mark a 
cents has been chased. so far to the right ¢ of 
point that it is hard to find it. But the good 
keeps on appearing year in and year 0 out; 4 
reading it without a smile. “ a ; 
We sometimes wonder if our national sens 
really as keen as we like to think it is. 


fin just my luck! I’ve seen why they do! I 


‘s before I ever saw my name in print or my 
a rotogravure section, grown folks used to 
would like to be when I grew up. Even then 
iet which, of course, I could not express. If 
| yle to express it I would have said, ‘‘The 
2 greatest show on earth; the greatest show 
{: performance of mankind. When I grow up 
1, spectator!” 

,» been one—and a lucky spectator. I am 
n any chimney corner yet, and I can still 
juscles and pull my old belt up to the last 
usc has been with me, and I have seen more 
yaan most; and a good many times I’ve sat 
zto the ring to see the look of pain behind 
pnt of the clown, and I have been behind the 
rhe principal performers take off their silks 
a1 tinsels. 


alifying as an Expert 


this that, although I have led a fairly active 
‘Ihave had a chance to look on. It has been 
‘ts of the world and all over America, with 
‘the lives of a variety of the great and almost- 
| not-at-alls. I was born with the faculty of 
1 men’s scenery and discounting those stage 
( make the audience of public opinion ap- 

little while. I have been in close-ups with 
{ politicians, because I’ve been in politics. I 
close touch with bankers and business men, 
wrofession is one which they require. And I 
the same song sheets with artists and actors 
;ecause with the creative urge and with those 
iby it I find my fun. 
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I have known three Presidents and two great European 
premiers well enough to be able to keep from telling what 
they would do next. I have sat up till early hours in the 
morning with men who were at their wits’ end in the hard 
contests which sometimes come to those who are called big 
financial figures. Kellar showed me how he did his tricks. 
I have slept in the same bedroom with Big Bill Haywood, 
the I. W. W., and been shot at by feudists in Kentucky. I 
had a great deal to do with picking young men for one of 
the largest corporation services in America. I have helped 
to plan the policy of newspapers and have assisted in 
hatching the program of one of the magazines which appeal 
to self-interest, self-improvement and personal success. I 
have written planks into national party platforms and re- 
organized motion-picture companies and have been sent 
abroad on missions to see if there was any danger that 
certain nations would make a separate peace with Ger- 
many. And soon. I have had a rich life, damned, some 
say, by having been Jack-of-all-trades and by having 
given too much good advice or too many ideas to others 
because I believed they could carry them out, at the time, 
better than I. 

All this misses the point. The point is not that I am still 
comparatively poor, although I have owned my own houses 
in city and country and can go more or less where I wish, 
or that I might have been better known if I had sawed on 
one stick of wood all this time. The point just now is that 
I have been primarily a spectator—a lucky, adventuring 
spectator; an intimate spectator—and I have a much better 
idea than most men as to why other men crack. 

That is all that is necessary to tell the jury what kind of 
a witness they are listening to. They are listening to an 
insider, and to an expert, because I have 
done some cracking on my own account, 
like the rest of the defendants—like you on 
the jury. 


STIRRING HIM UP 


It goes without saying that a good many men are born 
sunk, and that a much greater number grow up sinking. 
Charge that to parents. Charge it to disease and folly, to 
some inherited weakness which cannot be avoided and a 
whole lot of inherited weakness which could be. Charge 
the growing up unfit to the parent who breaks the spirit of 
the child, or cuddles it into egotism and temperamental 
nervous bankruptcy and lies to it and gives it the deadly 
homemade examples of violent quarreling, lie-a-bed lazi- 
ness and whining. I have raised Airedale terriers. Any- 
body will admit an Airedale terrier is not the sensitive 
organism a child is, and anybody who has raised good Aire- 
dales knows that one would ruin a litter by the cruelties 
under the name of discipline or the petting under the name 
of devotion which are dealt out to human offspring. 


The Question at Issue 


UT this question of men who come to maturity com- 
B pletely out of the race before the pistol is fired has noth- 
ing to do with the one I want to ask and answer. I want to 
know about the men who in various large activities of our 
national life get to going, are on their way toward the top— 
and then crack. It is useful to know that. Not perhaps 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Farmer and 
the City Chap 


T WAS a city boarder 

[ow he met arural gent, 
Andtohimselfhe smiled 
a smile of genial merri- 
ment. 

“For years I’ve read in comic 
prints of these bucolic 
folk; 

I'll give this ancient hick the 
razz; “twill be a pleas- 
ant joke.” 

And so he doffed the sporty 
lidthat graced his urban 
head, 

And to the aged rural gent 
the city boarder said: 

“Waal, how is crops? Dod 
gast it if it isn’t Farmer 
Brown. 

A right smart purty spot 
yeou have out here away 
from taown. 

lonesome though, I 

reckon, when the city 

folks have gone. 

Gosh ding! Dew tell! Dod 

gast it! Gosh all hem- 
lock! WaalI swan!” 


It’s 


The farmer fixed upon the youth a gentle gaze but shrewd, 
And said; “‘ Your dialectis strange; your diction rather crude. 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
Combination Bush:Mangler and Root-:Puller, for Use on Sunday Pilgrimages by City Nature Lovers, 


Saves Stopping to Break the Bushes and Pull Up the Flowers. 


To grasp the purport of your speech I must confess I fail, 
Although I took philology at Harvard and at Yale. 

I seem to find allusion to the quiet of this place. 

It’s true a life agrestic lacks the driving urban pace, 
Though when I care to see a show or buy the wife a gown 
I jump into my snappy six and motor into town. 

I read the daily papers every morning with my meals; 
Each evening at our picture house I see the latest reels. 
In fact there’s very litile that I do not do or see, 

For the simple-minded farmer isn’t what he used to be.” 


A look of kindly merriment was in the farmer’s glance. 
The city boarder staggered like a person in a trance. 
Andthe farmer heardhim mutter, ‘‘ Waal, I must be getting on. 
Gosh ding! Dew tell! Dodgastit! Gosh all hemlock! Waal 


I swan!” 


—Newman Levy. 


Making Arithmetic Modern 


CHOOL-TEACHERS and parents are unanimous in 
agreeing that arithmetic, as it is now taught in the pub- 


lic schools, is drab and uninteresting. 

Why not give them problems with 
a little more pep? 

The following are calculated to take 
the curse out of the study of mathe- 
matics: 

1. A popular motion-picture actor 
makes $3000 a week and works forty 
weeks a year. He pays $300 weekly 
alimony to one ex-wife and $425 
weekly to another. What is his re- 
maining yearly income? 

2. At a charity bridge party the 
prizes cost $34, the refreshments $16 
and the cards $8. Thirty players each 
gave $2 for the privilege of playing. 
After deducting expenses, how much 
money was left for charity? 

3. Two automobile thieves steal a 
car from in front of a police station 
and start to speed 42 miles an hour. 
A police car starts in the opposite 
direction from the same point one 
minute later, at the rate of 38 miles 
an hour. How long will it be before 
the police are four miles from the 
thieves? How long would it take the 
police to catch the thieves if the police 
were to follow them at the rate of 44 
miles an hour? 

4. The management of a Marathon 
dancing contest offered a prize of $5 
for each minute the winning couple 
danced in excess of the average time 
danced by the other contestants. 
Twenty-six contesting couples danced 
a total of 598 hours, and the winning 


DRAWN BY P, L., CROSBY 
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couple danced 46 hours and 22 minutes. What was the 
total cash prize awarded them? 


—Roy H. Fricken. 


Under a Spreading Chestnut Tree 


(The School-Teacher’s Friday-Night Dream) 


ISTEN, my children, and you shall hear 
Of Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

’Twas the night before Christmas, in ’75— 
Hardly a man is now alive who remembers, 
Who remembers the house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping in 
At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power! 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 
Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
O Douglas, O Douglas! Tender and trewe. 
Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten. 
Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 


“You’ve Been Raising and Raising —Now I Dare You to Beat Me!”’ 


“TI Guess I Cscan’t —I«I Only Got a P:pair of D«deuces!’”’ 


Attach to Any Car 


derful 
That was 
cal way 
It ran a hundred years to a day? 
And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but 
Ill tell you what happened without 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled. 
The flames rolled on; he would no 
And this is what he said: 
“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
Oh, say, what may it be!” } 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate: 
“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds? 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, moti 
And Wynken and Blynken and Nod.” 
So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed — 
The good sword by his side, 
And with John Gilpin on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


And the stately ships 

To their haven unde 

But oh for the tou 

hand, 

And the sound of av 
—Helen Pi 


Hollywood 


CENE: Motion- 
lywood. DIREC 
MAN are discovered 
tered with papers. 
DrrEcToR: Jack 
do a Shakspere in 
CAMERA: Good. 
DIRECTOR: But 
thing about this gu 
CAMERA: Trust in} 
I’m the original li 
thority. Ill even v 
you. 
Director: Nevé 
the traditions of these 
you? Sir John F 
CAMERA: Fat guy | 
see? That’s where he g 


Dry country—cane 
barrel—green rivé 
See? 


Director: Fine! 
some wet-and-dry 
drink and all that 
and Juliet. 


(Continued o 
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© main dish! 


They’re like meat for nourish- 

ment. You'll want them often 

for the principal food of the 

meal—lunch, dinner or supper. 
Tasty and filling! 


ow-cooked PF 19 
Digestible ea cerns f 
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XVIII 


ITH a little seream of fright and astonishment 
W\ Eva Grahame struggled to her feet, tearing the 
chiffon and lace of her lovely negligee as she 

scrambled from the sofa, and pushed away with both 
hands the strange man who had taken her in his arms. 

““Who—who ” she gasped, staring at him, and then 
realized that this tall, bewildered, kind-looking man must 
be Oliver. 

Oliver—Gwynne’s husband! 
was Gwynne! 

“Oh!” Eva breathed, growing very pale and putting 
out a hand to clutch the sofa. 

“What is it?” asked Oliver, alarmed. ‘‘Why, Gywnne, 
what’s the matter, dear? Did I startle you?” 

“Startle—me?”’ cried Eva, her 
breath still coming in gasps, and then 
she burst into hysterical laughter. 

““My poor darling, you’re ill!” 

He would have taken her in his arms 
again, but she shrank away, putting the 
sofa between them. Standing behind the 
sofa, clinging to it with both hands, 
Eva struggled to regain her composure 
while Oliver looked at her helplessly. 

“Can’t I do something? 
Get youa glass of water? Shall 
I ring for Delia? Gwynne! 
Gwynne! Tell me what’s the 
matter! I’ve never seen you 
like this before.”’ 

“T’m not Gwynne!” Eva 
wanted tocry out. ‘“Goaway! 
I’m not your wife!”’ But she 
dared not. She remembered 
Gwynne’s threats of only an 
hour before, and there was 
something in this man’s face 
that made Eva fear disclosure 
of her secret too. His expres- 
sion was kind, even gentle; 
but that firm mouth, those 
steely gray eyes were too hon- 
est not inexorably to demand 
honesty. She could imagine 
him stern, unforgiving. And 
what would any man think of ; 
the story she would have to i 
tell to establish her identity? 
What had before seemed only a 
light-hearted adventure, now be- 
gan to appear a somewhat dubious 
transaction. Why, he might even 
think her a thief! Wearing 
Gwynne’s clothes, her jewels, her 
wedding ring and engagement 
ring! Eva’s hand went up to the 
string of pearls at her throat. 

“Oliver,” she ventured timidly 
in a choking voice. 


Her husband! For she 


SY CS tin 
“Why didn’t you tell me? I 
didn’t know ” shestammered. 


“You frightened me so.” 

“T’m_ sorry * he began. 
Then a gleam of surprise shot 
through his eyes. 

“Frightened?” he asked. ‘‘You frightened, Gwynne? 
Isn’t that something new for you?” 

Eva realized her mistake. She was not playing her part 
properly. She must cease to be soft, timid Eva Grahame, 
and become her cool, imperious double. What would 
Gwynne say in these circumstances? Summoning all her 
courage, she looked at Oliver as coldly as she could. 

“You’ve broken your promise,” she said, trying to edge 
her gentle voice. “You promised to stay away. Do you 
think that’s playing fair?” 

Oliver’s mouth tightened. 

“T wrote to you—I explained,” he said in a hard voice. 
“You knew I was coming.” 

“I didn’t! I didn’t!” Eva cried wildly. “Do you think 
I’d have stayed here if I’d known?” 

His face went gray. 

“Do you—hate meso much then?” heasked in alow voice. 

Eva stared at him without answering. She was desper- 
ately anxious to have him go. But she could not say that 
she hated him. It would be like striking a cruel blow in a 
defenseless face. After all, it was not his fault. He had not 
meant to frighten her. Nothing was his fault—only 
Gwynne and herself to blame. ‘ 

“Please go away,’’ Eva whispered. 

“You must have had my letter. I hoped that you would 
understand,” he said in a dull voice, looking down. 


Dared Not, 
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By ELIZA 
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“I’m Not Gwynne!’’ Eva Wanted to Cry Out. ‘‘Go Away! I’m Not Your Wife!’’ But She 
She Remembered Gwynne’s Threats of Only an Hour Before 


“No—no—I hadn’t any letter. I don’t understand.” 

“Will you sit down and listen, then, while I explain? 
It’s not very comfortable talking to you standing, and 
across a sofa too,” he remarked dryly. 

“After all, Gwynne, we needn’t make a drama out of it, 
need we?” he added. 


“TI don’t want to talk! I want you to go away!” cried 


Eva Grahame. “‘It’s long past midnight.” 

He stared. 

“But you always stay up late,” he said. 

“That doesn’t matter. I want you to go away.” 

“Really, Gwynne,” said Oliver, trying to cover the hurt 
in his voice with a forced lightness of tone, “I’ve never had 
such a truly royal welcome.” 

“You had no right to come.” 

A jet of anger stirred his eyes. 

“T can assure you I shouldn’t have broken my promise 
without your consent.” 

“My—consent?”’ 

“T took your not answering my letter as consent. You 
are not usually silent about things that don’t suit you, you 
know. Besides o 

“ec But I ” 

“Yes, I know. You didn’t get my letter. I’m sorry. 
ee is it, I wonder, that only important letters go astray? 

el at ae 
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““Upon my) 
Gwynne!” he exe 
sharp annoyance, } 
fF : don’t act as if I w 
Pe ee} habit of beating yo) 
; Her hands went , 
throat. He could 
' pulse throbbing fi, 
under the delicate) 
whiteness of her gs}. 
her eyes, bluer tha he 
ever seen them, bluas 
winkles, and misted :e 
a fine veil of tears. jp 


him 


vente 


Sa! 


eyes grew kind. Kr 
the sofa, he stretch¢ oy 


good night, dear,” o 
turning her hand 
kissing the rosy pin 
lightly. “We'll tall th 
over in the mornii, 


again he went ou \ 
Eva ran to the ¢) 
locked it. 


telephone Gwynne 
But she did not knc 
Gwynne lived. An 
too late now to (d 
from the theater, ’ 


could come back. 
row? But tomorrow 


sultation early ‘e 
morning and thoug 
alarmed at her own 1a 
complicity in the pt, 
dressing Eva in adel 
poetic new frock; f D 
reasoned, very wisely, that coey 
may, no man can get quite a 
with a pretty woman as witht | 
one. And in this dress of g 
crépe de chine, appliquéd with 
of tender pale green represen )g 
low trees, with a yoke and em 
palest silver gray resembling he 
lowy clouds that float across a it 
sky, Eva looked like a pond y 
tree-bordered pool. > if 

“‘Blue’s Mr. Oliver’s favorit?0 
remarked Delia complacently “/ 
I must say, miss, your arms are almost as white} 
Gwynne’s, though your hair’s not sucha real gold, o'0 u 
But if you’ll take my advice, miss, it would be bettiil 
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ways aren’t a bit alike.” 4+ 
“T know,” sighed Eva. ‘I'll try. But do yore 
think, Delia, we ought to keep it up?” 2 
“Keep it up, miss! What else is there to do untive 
find Miss Gwynne?” cried Delia, alarmed. “Mr0h 
would never forgive the three of us—for he’d be 4 
you an’ me, miss, as much or more than Miss Gwy!®;. 
may be sure, since it’s her he’s fond of. An’ us 1 © 
knowin’ her address! Can you imagine the poor may ! 
his own wife lost in this wicked city!’ ‘ 
She began picking up scattered garments an 
the dressing table tidy. Ai 
“Mr. Oliver’s a great one for likin’ everything rht 
proper too,” remarked Delia. ‘It wouldn’t suit hi 
bein’ married to a stranger.’’ 
“You don’t suppose it suits me either, do you » 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘If I thought only of my? 
tell him the truth at once.” 


Delia in a panic. “Mr. Oliver, for all he 
seeming, can get terrible angry. An’ Miss Gwy 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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convenient way 
to buy lard 


f 
HOUSANDS of women «are finding it most convenient to 
buy Swift’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard in the carton. 
The carton contains exactly one pound, a modest purchase 
| and a great convenience in measuring as shown by the diagram 
at the left. 

The lard is doubly-protected with a waxed paper wrapper 
inside the staunch outer carton; it comes to you with its purity 
and freshness unimpaired. 

Swift's “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard is always uniform, always 


8 tablespoons 
4tablespoons 


Use this simple, easy way to 


make measures pure —an ideal lard for all shortening or frying uses. 

_Nhen you get your next carton of ; : 

Swift's “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard, You can buy it from your grocer or your butcher in the 
a it i a aN as shown in the 

= : ; ‘ yep 
Ss oo needed without the time 1-pound cartons or in pails of 2, 5, and 10 pounds. Identify it 
ind ble of ki leveli : : 
aa by the Swift name and the silver leaves on the label. 


| poons or measuring cups 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


wift's “Silverleaf? Brand Pure Lard 
if 


a ‘“‘Best to buy for bake or fry’’ 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

was upset, too, there’s no tellin’ what she’d be doin’! An’ 
whatever happened to you at all, miss, and whichever way 
things turned out for anyone else, I’d be losin’ me place. 
An’ that I couldn’t bear, me bein’ with Miss Gwynne ever 
since she was a baby, an’ her like my own child. An’ it’s 
not my fault at all, an’ me never wantin’ this botherin’ 
business, as you well know, miss!’”’ wailed Delia. 

‘Very well,’’ said Eva, touched by the plea of the one 
innocent victim. ‘‘I’ll wait until tomorrow, when I can 
reach Mrs. Sheldon at the theater, or get her address. 
There was only a watchman there today when I telephoned, 
and of course he didn’t know. By the way, Delia,” Eva 
added, remembering Oliver’s letter, “‘have you been for- 
warding Mrs. Sheldon’s mail to the theater?” 

“No, ma’am. Miss Gwynne’s orders were to keep all 
her letters until she’d call for them. I’ve got everything 
put away safe against the time she’ll come, though when 
that will be heaven alone knows,”’ complained Delia, ‘‘an’ 
it bein’ over a month an’ no word from her.” 

Eva walked with as much courage and composure as 
she could summon into the drawing-room of her suite 
where Oliver was waiting. She was aware that she must 
play the most difficult réle of her career; and for the first 
time she regretted the comparatively easy part she had 
left behind in the theater. 

“T am sorry to disturb you so early,” 
and formally, as she came toward him. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I’ve been up for ages,” 
Eva, attempting Gwynne’s nonchalant manner. 

““You’ve had breakfast?”’ 

“Oh, yes, long ago. Do sit down, Oliver.” 

Eva sank down on the sofa, with an admirable imitation 
of Gwynne’s careless grace and indifferent manner. 

“Thank you,” he said dryly, taking an armchair. “I’m 
glad you have recovered from your attack of nerves, 
Gwynne. You seem to have changed in a great many ways 
since I saw you last.” 

“Oh,” cried Eva, startled and blushing, ‘‘do you 
think so?” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“‘Blushes!’”’ he said. ‘‘And fright! And early rising! 
What else, Gwynne? More surprises up your sleeve?” 

Itseemed to Eva that his eyes penetrated 
her secret. She was terribly frightened, 
and her carefully built-up impersonation 
crumbled. 

“T—I don’t think I’ve changed,’’ she 
stammered childishly, blushing still more. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” he asked. 
“Will you have a cigarette?”’ 

“Oh, no! I nev—I mean, no, thank 
you.” 

“What? Changing all your hab- 
its? Really, Gwynne, if I didn’t 
know you so well I’d think you 
were trying to please me.” 


Oliver said, coldly 


replied 


“To—please you?”’ she echoed 
faintly. 
“Yes.”’ He leaned forward, took 


her hand, which she surrendered 
to him helplessly. ‘I don’t know 
what is the meaning of this new 
incarnation,” he said, looking at 
her with an amused and tender 
smile, “but I like it immensely. 
Have the styles in personality 
changed, Gwynne? Are they 
going back to 1860 like the 
dresses? Ihopeso. I like it, 

you know. I like you this 
way.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Oliver,” 
replied Eva, recovering the 
Gwynne manner and with- 
drawing her hand from his. 

“T’m just the same as always, 
really.” 

His smiling eyes darkened. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said. 

“At any rate, you haven’t 
changed toward me.” He 
breathed deeply. Then his 
words came in arush. 

““Why do you hate me, 
Gwynne? What have I done 
to you?” 

A sharp pang went through Eva 
at his bitterly unhappy voice. 

“Oh, I don’t hate you!” she cried 
involuntarily. 

His face, so responsive to her 
moods, warmed and _ brightened. 
There was something almost pathetically young 
in his eyes, though he was middle-aged; as if the 
little boy that he had been stilllived in his eyes— 
still with a child’s firm faith in happiness. 

“You—don’t—love me, though?” he asked. 
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“Oh, please!” said Eva. “‘Don’t let’s talk about it!” 

He laughed shortly and, jumping to his feet, began 
pacing up and down. 

“T’ve made a fool of myself, as usual—with you, Gwynne. 
I don’t know what it is in you—I know you don’t care 
anything about me—and yet I can’t help making love to 
you. I’ve often wondered why—why! You are not the 
sort of woman I admire. You are not the woman I’d have 
chosen—if there were any choice in love!’’ he added bitterly. 

“Oh, don’t!”’ said Eva, feeling the cruelty and the shame 
of his exposing his most intimate self to a stranger. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t talk to me like that, please. Please don’t speak of 
personal things at all.” 

He stopped short, laughed again and sat down. 

“Quite right. You always bring me back to earth, 
Gwynne. Strange for a beautiful woman to be so— 
practical.” 

He lit a cigarette with fingers that trembled very slightly. 

“T suppose you want to know why I’ve come. Is that 
it?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I should like to know,” Eva said gently. 

He darted a curious look at her. 

“What a contradiction—your sweet face, your soft 
voice—and you!” 

“Please don’t talk about me.” 

“Fascinating subject to most women. But I dare say it 
has to be the right man speaking. Well 

He was silent a moment, then looking at her earnestly, 
said, “‘I want to ask a tremendous favor of you, Gwynne. 
You’ve always been sportsmanlike, even if you haven’t 
always been kind. And so—I count on your helping me.” 

“Yes?” asked Eva, as calmly as she could. 

“Since you didn’t get my letter, I must explain first— 
my mother is arriving today on the Mauretania.” 

“Your—mother?”’ 

“T don’t wonder you’re surprised. We thought she 
would never come back, that she could never bear to see 
Midland again.’”’ He hesitated, then went on as if it were 
hard for him to choose his words: ‘“‘I dare say you can’t 
understand such love—such a great love, Gwynne. But 
I want you—I must beg you—to—respect it.” 

Eva’s heart was beating rapidly, her head whirling at 
this new complication of her problem. 


Staring at the Intruder, Careful Not to Betray Herself by the Wrong Word, Gwynne Came to the Natural Concle 
That This Self:Assured Young Man Must be Eva’s Fiance 
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“T—I don’t think I know what you mean, ” 
mured, playing for time.” 

a1 thought you wouldn’t,” he exclaimed’ 
“You’ve never really cared for anyone in youry; 
have you? Not anyone!” 

“But I—but what have I got to do with it! 
you’d explain.” 

“Very well, then. Some women could underst 
out an explanation. But I realize, of course, ho\ 
such devotion must seem to you—sentimental, | 
perhaps—that my mother couldn’t bear to live jy) 
after—my father had died there.” 

The bitter voice caught, and Oliver - his : 
turned away his head. 

“She’s been living abroad five years now, as yc} 
he went on in a matter-of-fact tone. “I don’t kn) 


for her. And so I want you to help me, Gwyrs 
must help me—to Tee her.” 


confronted her. 

“She i imagines that we are happy,” Oliver a 
hard, stern voice. ‘‘I don’t intend to add to her 
letting her know our—my trouble.” 

Still Eva was silent, looking at him with wi 
ened eyes. 

“T wrote you all this!’’ he exclaimed i | 
thought you understood. I took your not ans}hij 
your way of agreeing to my plan.” 

“But—what do you want?” Eva managed to } 

“‘T want you to go back to Midland with me.” 

“But I can’t do that!” Eva cried, jumping t¢ 
Scania: } 

He rose and faced her. His eyes were like stee’ 

“You must,” he said quietly. 

“Must? How dare you tell me I must?” she elai 
clutching at Gwynne’s manner for rescue. 

He caught her by the wrist. His grasp was as je¢ 
his eyes. 

“Gwynne,” he said, ‘I’ve given up to you r 
thing, all our life together, ever since I’ve knoy ; 
ever since you were a little girl. But this time I 
to have my way. I won’t hurt my mother. I wit 
her hurt by you. After she has gone away youna 
anything you please. |- 
you go forever if you 1» 
now you must comeia 
Midland and be—at ‘st 
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OOD WORDS, all over 
the country, for this latest 
Hupmobile. 


Everywhere it is fulfilling all 
our promises of still finer per- 
formance and higher value than 
even the Hupmobile had ever 


afforded. 


It is longer and larger and more 
beautiful, and more comfortable 
fms IN. 


But It is in the things that stir a 
man’s blood—the smooth, swift 
start, the quick settling down 
to steady going, the feel of 1n- 
creased power and speed—that 
the new Hupmobile unques- 
tionably dominates its field. 


material. In either case, the curtain equipment is the special 
type designed for the Hupmobile, with rigid metal frames to keep 
the lights from becoming scratched or cracked and make the 
curtains fit even more closely. Curtains are stored flat in a special 
pocket at the back of the front seat. 


In the Special Touring Car there are an individuality and a good 
taste which tend to increase the car’s re-sale value. 


| iy Body finish is in an extremely attractive Cobalt blue, with striping 
| _ of cream. 


The disc wheels have a color scheme of blue and cream that 


lends a touch of gaiety in pleasant contrast to the more sober 
: 2... customarily used. 


There is flash and sparkle to the nickel-plated radiator, head lamps 
and cowl lamps; and the additional finishing touch of step-plates 
on the running boards. 


The top is the regulation black with option of special Burbank 


6 Hupp Motor Car 


" 


Corporation, 


The superior performing abilities of the new Hupmobile—its 
increased power and speed, its quicker get-away and pick-up, its 
greater smoothness and freedom from vibration—add much to the 
satisfaction of owning such a car. 


And this satisfaction becomes the greater when it is found that 
the Special Touring Car has a re-sale value directly in line with 
the high marks that have distinguished the Hupmobile for so long. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Oh! Oh!” whispered Eva, so aghast, her voice 
deserted her. ‘It’s impossible!” 

“T have made our reservations on the evening train.” 

“Tonight?”’ 

“Tonight.” 

“But I can’t go! I can’t! You don’t understand! Oh, 
Oliver, won’t you at least wait—wait until tomorrow?’”’ 

“No; I shan’t give you time to invent excuses or to slip 
away. I know you.” 

“Then—suppose I refuse to go?”’ 

“That won’t do you any good.” 

“You can’t take me by force.” 

“T can and will. You'll go if I have to bind and gag you 
and lock you in your stateroom on the train.” 

“T’m sure that would convince your mother of our 
happiness.” 

“Oh, come, Gwynne, bea good sport! I’ve always played 
your game. It isn’t fair for you to spoil mine. You like to 
act and here’s a chance to show your powers. Pretend to 
care about me just for a little while, and afterward I’ll do 
anything you say. If you—if you want a divorce, I’ll make 
it easy for you. But if you won’t help me now, I’ll fight 
you toa finish. You couldn’t get a divorce from me in any 
court in the world if I fought the case, and you know it!” 

“T don’t care—I don’t care anything about that!” 
sobbed Eva, breaking down. ‘What do I care about a 
divorce? That’s not the point!” 

“Why, Gwynne,” he said tenderly, taking her in his 
arms, “do you mean ——”’ She pulled herself free. 

“T mean,” she cried hysterically, ‘‘I mean that 
I’m not at 

“Pardon me, Miss Gwynne,” interrupted Delia’s 
determined voice from the doorway, ‘‘but they’ve 
telephoned up that the car Mr. Oliver ordered is 
waiting. An’ shall I start packin’ your things now, 

Miss Gwynne?” 

“Yes, Delia,” Oliver answered her. “But bring 
Mrs. Sheldon’s wrap and hat first. You’re going 
with me to meet mother, of course, dear,’’ he said 
to Eva. 
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Dear Eva: I've just received your very-special- 
delivery letter, and I’m answering it at once in the thea- 
ter. I'll get Salusha, my maid, to address the envelope, 
as Oliver might recognize my handwriting, though 
heaven knows it’s been long enough since he’s seen it! 
However, I ramble. To come to the point—just why 
are you so upset? And what do you expect me to do 
about it? Of course, I know Midland’s a bore, but you 
don’t mind bores so much as I. And you tell me that 
your suddenly acquired mother-in-law is sweet, and 
that while you are situated in the east wing—my rooms; 
nice, aren’t they ?— Oliver is established in the west. So, 
really, I don’t see what you are complaining about. The 
whole affair was unexpected—unfortunate, 
perhaps—most annoying. I apologize, of 
course, for my impulsive husband. But 
I’m not going back to Midland, you know. 

Besides, how could I? Think of the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of our reéxchang- 
ing ourselves. You can’t get away to New 
York. Shall I appear boldly in Midland— 
two of me? Or shall we do a movie stunt? 
You to appear in the station, heavily veiled, 
popping into a fast Eastern-bound train, 
just as I pop, heavily veiled, from an incom- 
ing Western express? Or me slinking out of 
an automobile, as you drop down into it 
from an aéroplane? Honestly now, can you 
think of any scheme, short of confession or 
murder, that could get us out of this mix-up? 
And I know that it would be most embar- ‘ 
rassing for you to confess to a rather pu- °« 
ritanical gentleman—and his more than 
puritanical mother—that you have been 
impersonating his wife for a little over four 
days. Midland wouldn’t forget a scandal ; 
like that in a very great hurry, you know; fj 
and, of course, it would leak out. And no- 
body in that town would believe the story 
about east wings and west wings, though of 
course I do. I know that Oliver is the soul 
of honor, or I shouldn’t dream of leaving 
you in such a scrape. Though it isn’t a 
scrape, really, dear Eva—don’t be angry 
with me—if you'll only look at it sensibly. 
Just stay quietly in Midland until your mother-in-law’s visit is 
over, come back to New York when she does—she’s sure to go 
abroad again soon—and then we'll see. 

Frankly, even if everything could be beautifully arranged, I 
wouldn’t give up my part now. I couldn’t. Surely you under- 
stand that it would ruin the play for you to come back into it. 
I’m brutal, I know, but then you never pretended to be an 
actress, did you? 

If you are simply furious with me—as I know you must be by 
this time—just show this letter to Oliver and blow up the whole 
works! You havea perfect right to. I shouldn’t blame you a bit. 

But you wouldn’t get back your place in the theater even 
then. I’m good enough now to keep the part, whether I’m 
called Eva Grahame or Gwynne Sheldon. And not Oliver nor 
anyone could make me give it up—no matter how much fire- 
works! And so you—well, my poor Eva, I’m afraid you'd be the 
only loser all round. Sounds like a nasty, blackmailing threat, 
I know; but I always believe in appealing quite frankly to self- 
interest, as that’s the only thing that appeals to me. Look at it 
calmly and practically. No one will ever be the wiser if you don’t 
tell, and so the only harm that can come is through yourself. 

Remorsefully, apologetically, but quite decidedly, 


GWYNNE. 
P.S. It wouldn’t have done you the slightest bit of good to 


call up the theater, even if it hadn’t been Sunday. They’ve got 
strict orders not to give my address to anyone, 
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P. S. again. Lucky Aunt Fannie’s at White Sulphur. he’s 
my only intimate friend. Delia can give you the dope on 
everyone else. Better give up that neuralgia bluff. You can't 
stay in bed forever, you know. Besides, I’m never ill. 


“Run downstairs, Salusha,”’ said Gwynne, ‘‘and tell 
Parker to get some stamps somewhere and mark this letter 
special, and then take it to the nearest post office—a mail 
box won’t do. I want it to go off as soon as possible. And 
then he can come back for me.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Salusha alertly and importantly. 
“Kin I go pos’ of’s with Mr. Parker, Miss Grahame?’’ 

“Why do you want to?” 

“Laks to ride roun’ in dat big, fine cah,’”’ said Salusha, 
exhibiting every tooth. ‘‘Whoo-ee! Ef some dem niggers 
in Social Circle, Jawjah, could see 
me a-ridin’ roun’ in dat cah!” 

“Very well. Tell Parker to hurry 
back.” Salusha ran out, only to 
return almost immedi- 
ately and quite out of 
breath, to announce, “‘Oh, 

Miss Grahame, dey’s 
gemman downstays wan’ coat 
see you.” 


—e 


“*Just Stay Quietly in Midland Until Your Mother:in:Law’s Visit is Over” 


“Well,” said Gwynne, at the mirror pinning up a loose 
strand of hair, “‘who is it?”’ 

““Whoo-ee! Dem stays!’’ gasped Salusha. ‘‘I run down 
"em so fas’, an’ nen I run up ’em so fas’—dey sho ought 
have el’vatuh in dis here place. Nev’ see no place so high 
up befo’ in all my bawn days.” 

“T asked you who the gentleman was.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I gittin’ roun’ to dat. Whoo-ee! Soon’s 
I kin git breff ’nuff to talk.’ 

“Well?” 

“T don’ know he name.” 

“T think you might have found breath to tell me that at 
once,”’ exclaimed Gwynne. ‘‘Didn’t he give you a card?” 

“No, ma’am. I hear dis here gemman axin’ doorkeeper 
is Miss Eva Grahame heah. Look lak he kin’ mad an’ 
impatient, so I runs up tell you ’bout it. Oth’ actress ladies 
I wuk faw always wan’ me kin’ of warn ’em like fo’ I lets in 
young gemman ac’s like dat. Once dey was young gemman 
near ’bout bus’ one o’ my ladies’ do’s down. Cain’ ev’ tell 
how young gemman goan ac’. Men is so peculiar when dey 
riled. Look like dey ——” 
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“Shut up!’ cried Gwynne, her nerves jangl 
dreadful surmise that the stranger might be O]j 
that gentleman tall and sort of blond and not 
looking?” 

“No, ma’am! He tall an’ da’k an’ mighty fin 
han’some gemman.”’ : ‘ 

“T don’t know him,” said Gwynne with a sigh of 
“Go down and tell him that Miss Grahame won’t s 
and that there’s no use for him to wait.’ 

“Yes, ma’am!” said Salusha importantly, 
lighted. ‘‘I fix him. Ain’t none dese heah stag 
nies goin’ git by Salusha an’ ’noy none 0’ 
ladies!’’ 

She bustled out, her feet clattering lightly down tl 

Five minutes later, a tall, hand 
dark young man walked quie 
Gwynne’s dressing room. 

Mrs. Attleby, who, from the van 
of her dressing room next the sj 
watched with curiosity Salusha’ 
flights up and down, observed the ye 
ascending toward Gwynne’s floor, 

“Now!” said Mrs. Attleby, who } | 
lowed with daily increasing excite 
daily increasing evidences of Eva’sp 
“‘Now just wait and we shall see 

And, although she had been o; 
home at that moment, she sat down ; 

the open door of her dregsin 

But though she waited for s« 
an she saw nothing else. And 
* house electrician began 
the lights all over the theat 
Attleby hastily scuttled ¢ 
stairs, her soul writhing in 1 
ful throes of moral indigna 
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AK NOT surprised that y 
gry with me, Eva,” s 
man as he walked into Gwynni 
J ing room. : 
“KA She had whirled around f 
: mirror, indignant words 
lips, but she checked the 
moment stood looking at h 
tall and lovely in her cli 
gown of tortoise-shell 
silk just a shade darker the 
hair, and amber beads, sti! 
shade darker, that hung to he 
Her arms were bare, and a h 
that resembled a bustle drew he 
der, pliant figure slightly ba 
with a piquant suggestion 
days, quainter styles, gentler: 

‘Staring at the intruder, ca 
to betray herself by the wro: 
Gwynne Sheldon came to th 
conclusion that this self- 
young man must be E'va’s 
was it credible that any y 
possessed so good-looking 
would not have bragged abot 
even a little? 

He had a head of bron 
cut with hawklike clearness, a 
beautifully assembled as a 
car. Long and hard-muscled, not an ounce of s 
flesh, perfectly proportioned. His gaze was qui 
his lips thin and a little scornful; impatient, unha 
ardent eyes, reddish brown like wine. Not an e: 
have or to hold—fascinating to women. To g 
triumph over other women; to keep him, a 
himself. Gwynne smiled at him slowly. 

“Why do you suppose that I am angry?” she 
a voice like cool, flowing water. 

“You must have thought it strange for me to st 
so long,’’ he said. : 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘I thought it-very sensible. | — 

“So you are angry! That’s why you sent me vi 
ridiculous message. Who was that girl?”’ 

“‘Salusha.”’ :; = |. 

“Salusha! Salusha? Oh, I see—Salucia. Is it the ffl- 
nine of salacious?” hd 

“T don’t think so. She’s a prude, like all clever mab. 

‘So you have a maid now, Eva?” = 

srl. CS: 26, 

“T’m glad. I like for you to have luxuries.” 
“Indeed?” mw 

“I'd like for you to have all of them—everything 
beautiful woman ought to have a beautiful frame. If Ie 
my way, Eva, there should never be anything ugly oF) 
did or commonplace near you.” 

“How very good of you!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he exclaimed bitterly. 
giving you luxuries! That’s all I can do. 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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“‘Yes, dear, | do have more time to 
play with you since I’ve had this rug.”’ 


More time to enjoy her children—more time to her- 
self—that’s what Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs bring the 
busy housewife. For the smooth enamel surface of these 
sanitary rugs saves so much work—with a few strokes of 
a damp mop every vestige of dirt vanishes like magic. 


Their charming patterns make Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 
Art-Rugs suitable for any room in the house—from 
living room to kitchen. And they cling tight to the floor 
without fastening of any kind—never wrinkle or turn 
up at the edges or corners. 


On the floor 
is shown Gold-Seal 
- Congoleum Art-Rug No. 532 
The 9x 12 ft. size costs only $18.00 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


ous x ee ase The pattern illustrated is made 1x3 feet $ .60 
9 2 . 9 rae 13.50 in the five large sizesonly. The 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
9 x 10% feet 15.75 small rugs are made in other 3. x44 feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet- 18.00 designs to harmonize with it. 3 x6 = feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
(GNGOLEU M 


RT-RUGS 


*) Look for this Gold Seal 


tere is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is Gold- 
’ Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
il Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold back- 
nd) is pasted on the face of every genuine Go/d-Seal 
“z0leum Rug and on every few yards of genuine Go/d- 
¢ Congoleum By-the-Yard. It is your guarantee of 
lute satisfaction. Be sure to look for it. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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stout pair of domestic wings and settle 
down as a peaceful old gray pigeon saint in 
Paradise. No harp or glittering crown for 
me, dear Lord! I should leave all that stage- 
costume stuff for the public-spirited saints. 
What I want is a chance to put my head 
under my wing and dream of the shining 
spaces through which I have passed, of the 
stars I have met along the way, of the rough 
roads over which I came on time—ever think 
of that, how we boast about a hard journey 
after it is finished?—I suppose I shall re- 
member the grass on the wide green hills at 
home where I was born, and the shadows on 
the long dusty roads Lundy and I traveled 
together. And if I do recall that terrible 
night of our passing out of Oxford it will be 
like many another troubled night through 
which we passed into the clear, calm morn- 
ings of kinder days. 

I sent Faith to spend the summer with 
relatives in Elberton and found a refuge for 
Lundy and myself in a little village far up 
in the mountains. 

I must have had my fears during this 
dark time, but I do not remember them. 
What I recall now with considerable amaze- 
ment arethefearsI didnot have. The world 
we had lived in had been blown away. 
Lundy’s prospects were gone. I could not 
worry about the future, because there was 
no future. We had been reduced suddenly 
and completely to the will of God and 
nothing else. 

He lay like the hot skeleton of himself 
upon the bed for weeks, eclipsed in that 
kind of silence a man finds when he loses 
God. Even after the fever abated he had 
no power of life left in him. }I knew that 
he wished above all things for the release 
of-death. But I was determined that he 
should not die. That was selfish. I should 
haye let him go then. But if he had gone I 
could never have become the woman I am. 
We have no wisdom, my friends. In our 
noblest manifestations we are still the crea- 
tures of blind instincts, seeking our own 
good to the last. 

I had sense enough not to simulate cheer- 
fulness and not to be feminine, nor to thrust 
a single Scripture at Lundy during this 
time, nor to show so much as the tip end of 
a hope. The only thing I did was to stick 
around like Providence, in a neat house 
dress, appearing and disappearing to him 
with a glass of water in my hand or a bowl 
of soup. It does not sound very tragic, but 
we make most of our tragedies with words. 
We can endure the real thing very well by 
keeping our mouths shut; but once you 
keen your nose to the world or even to 
the heavens, virtue goes out of you. The 
nearest I came to doing this was the first 
time I caught Lundy regarding me once 
more with human attention, as if I were 
the good little faded beatitude of the wife he 
used to have. My knees suddenly weak- 
ened and I dropped down beside the bed, 
buried my face in his pillow and sobbed 
quite convulsively. He was moved. From 
that moment he began to mend. If I had 
thought to weep sooner he might have re- 
covered faster. Men are more malleable 
to women’s tears than they are to Thor’s 
hammers of Fate. 

I do not know how it may be with others, 
but I have produced quite a number of 
miracles in my life without ever having had 
the least intention of being miraculous. 
For example, I had been an invalid for years 
when we left Oxford; but after that I was 
no longer ill. To this day I do not know 
what became of my lame foot, because from 
that time on I have had two splendid feet 
for traveling. This happened years ago, 
mind you, when our spiritual powers were 
devoted to spiritual things and not to the 
straightening of our legs or the curing of an 
ailment as they are now. I could mention 
other improvements in me quite as remark- 
able, but I have no desire to stir up the 
psychopaths who have their little spiritual 
patents for working off diseases. To tell 
the truth, I would rather die with a stitch 
in my side than risk one of them. 

I was born on a plantation where there 
were hundreds of negroes. The voodoo 
methods of their old witch doctors were 
more primitive, but the principle of hypno- 
tism involved was precisely the same. 

When Lundy was up and about, and 
strong enough for me to leave him, I went 
back to wind up our affairs in Oxford. We 
had no money and no prospects for earning 
any. I was reduced to selling our house- 
hold things at. auction. By rights this 
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should not happen until after one is dead. 
It is too painful—like watching people cast- 
ing lots for your clothes before the stones 
have done their work. 

It is horrible to see all your sacred per- 
sonal things out of which you have created 
a home turned topsy-turvy in the front 
yard, and strangers staring at them, ap- 
praising them with a meanly diminishing 
eye. I remember my old shoe box, with the 
lid flapped open, sitting under a rosebush 
with the churn and a lot of fruit jars, the 
kitchen utensils piled in a bed of verbena, 
the range sitting high on the front veranda; 
and the pang I felt when somebody bought 
for fifty cents a picture which Lundy had 
given me. It was a chromo representing a 
herd of wild horses flying through a prairie 
fire. I always thought it gave dash, action 
and color to my parlor, where it hung over 
the mantel. 

I wanted to weep, but I had to be sensi- 
ble and get as much money as I could for 
these things. But I distinctly remember 
the sobbing grimness with which I watched 


* that sale, and how time and again I wanted 


to rush out to save something very dear 
to me. 

At last everything wassold except Lundy’s 
books. There is no sale for wisdom in this 
world, not if it is secondhand. We were 
accompanied for years by these books. 
They are all lined up now on the shelves in 
this library, not to be had for love or money; 
but it does seem strange that nobody would 
buy them, that people care so little for a 
bargain in the harvest of the ages in wis- 
dom. Especially when you can sell a 
thirty-third-hand car of a deceased model 
with every valve in it stuck and probably a 
bootlegging past with no trouble at all. 

Lundy’s health improved so much toward 
the end of the summer that he went back to 
his Bible and began to keep company as 
usual with the apostles and certain Old 
Testament saints like Isaiah. He belonged 
to the Scriptures as truly as ever David did, 
and when he got out of them he was not 
sane. 

Shortly before the beginning of the fall 
term he was offered a position to teach in 
one of the secondary church schools which 
was located in this town. The salary was 
three hundred dollars a year. We lived on 
it and contracted no debts. It is our de- 
sires, not our necessities, that account for 
the high costs of living. There could be no 
such thing as profiteering if we bought only 
what we needed. 

I used the remainder of the money re- 
ceived from the sale at Oxford to place 
Faith in another school. I should have 
been thankful for the turn in our affairs; 
but no sooner were we settled in this dull 
monotony of defeat where so many people 
meekly pass the remainder of their lives 
than I becamesecretly restless and unhappy. 

This was partly due to the fact that now 
at last I had time to take a long-distance 
view of the situation. Lundy, earning his 
bread teaching high-school texts to year- 
ling boys and girls, with no possible hope of 
advancement, while I sat in a dingy room 
with nothing to do, nowhere to go, nothing 
joyful to think, staring at the inevitable, 
which I have always despised as the illu- 
sion of weak men. In my opinion it is not 
respectable to recognize anything as inevi- 
table but death and immortality. So I no 
longer felt highly respectable. It was like 
sinking into one of the lower breeds of men, 
if you know what I mean. 

For the first time in my life I suffered 
from loneliness. I was homesick for Ox- 
ford, for the college clock telling the hours, 
for the dear companionships I had enjoyed 
there. But without calling upon them to 
do such a thing, the rocks and the moun- 
tains seemed to have fallen upon us. We 
received no letters or messages from our 
former friends. We were like two forgotten 
graves in these high hills. 

It is one thing to give up the world, dear 
brethren, for some grand notion you have 
of self-sacrifice, because in that case your 
own pious conceit sustains you; but it is 
another experience altogether to have the 
world dismiss and forget you. That hurts 
like death and dishonor. I reckon this is 
why so many men who have been unfor- 
tunate lose their grip in the game for a 
moment, disappear like criminals and are 
never seen or heard of again by the friends 
they used to have. Maybe this is the wrong 
way the world has of doing right by us and 
giving us a chance to come again under our 


own steam. But it gives you a queer sink- 
oe aoe and I suppose a good many do 
sink. 

Doctor Lovejoy was the only visitor we 
had that year. He had a shepherd’s in- 
stinct toward people on the bleak and 
windy side of life. I do not remember that 
he prayed with us, but I remembershow 
he laughed and talked. He had a beam in 
his eye as if he knew something pleasant 
about us—maybe a surprise of some kind. 
He enjoyed his dinner, which was invari- 
ably a very meager dinner, and he regarded 
us approvingly, like a good father pleased 
with his children. I always felt dangerously 
omnipotent after one of these visits. 

Lundy had gone back to his devotions 
and spent his spare time visiting the sick, 
the poor and the totally lost and damned 
about town. It was the circuit rider’s life 
over again with none of the hopes, com- 
forts or rewards of such a life. His meekness 
and patience, touched me. But he was far 
from suspecting what was going on in my 
mind. I was determined to get away from 
this place. There was something reducing 
to the soul in the conditions under which 
we were living. 

My attitude to the Lord began to change, 
and it has never been the same since. Be- 
fore this time I had been submissive to 
Lundy’s ideas. Now it became clear to me 
that Providence was under considerable ob- 
ligations to those who trust in His prom- 
ises. So I had my eye on God without 
saying a word of prayer. There were the 
Scriptures; let Him act up to them if they 
really were the words of life. This may 
sound blasphemous to that class of saints 
merely circus-trained in the pieties of a 
good life, but not if they believe really and 
personally in the good will and power of the 
Lord further than the formula of a creed 
ever takes us. The whole of life is a test 
of our obedience and faith in Him. But how 
can. we believe in a God who fails to stand 
the test of our faith in His promises? And 
why should we approach Himas hypocritical 
courtiers approach an earthly sovereign, 
with unctuous flatteries and bootlicking at- 
titudes? The language of our prayers and 
creeds frequently does imply that the Lord 
is vain and subject to spiteful tempers. 

Anyhow, I remember well the day I 
worked myself up to having an interview 
with the Almighty about our affairs, I was 
far too desperateto makea worshipful choice 
of words. I was not after worshiping at all. 
I wanted help such as only a real God could 
give. 

We lived in a house across the village 
square from the village church. Every 
morning at dawn Lundy went over there 
for an hour’s prayer in this empty church. 
He had been doing this for six months and 
nothing had happened, no blessing or any- 
thing. The fact is his salary had not been 
paid for two months and something had to 
happen if we were to keep breath in our 
bodies. 

One morning I followed him and hidin the 
back of the church. I could barely make 
out the kneeling form of my husband before 
the altar. 

Never have I heard such a prayer. He 
was speaking with that strange eloquence of 
submission which only saints have, a sort 
of stricken willingness to endure all things, 
however grievous, if only he might feel the 
presence of his Lord. ‘“‘As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee.’”’ He chanted the whole of this 
Forty-second Psalm into that prayer. Now 
and then I recognized a woeful passage from 
Isaiah. 

Until this time I had trusted him implic- 
itly to do our praying. I had been, you may 
say,no more than the copy-cat amen of these 
petitions for twelve years. Now it came to 
me suddenly like a revelation that he was 
not the one torepresent us in this emergency 
before the Lord. He was still seeking holy 
visions and the kingdom of heaven, when 
we were by nature far from that place and 
in need of better fortunes here. He did not 
have the faith or the spiritual sense to ask 
for what we had to have now before we died. 

I have my doubts about whether a real 
saint ever sustains a sufficiently practical 
relation to his Maker, who is obviously a 
very practical God. The only intelligent 
religion is a faith that will not buckle or 
side-step the real issue into a kind of help- 
less kneeling piety. It has always been my 
impression that the blessing Jacob wrestled 
for was some earthly protection—say, from 


- how I must have looked t 
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Esau—or a few more shee 
pasture. 
Sitting in the darkest she 
church, eavesdropping Li 
must have been a sort of fe: 
ting ready to wrestle. Me 
ful mirror. You have only 
see some image of yourse 
ago, which at the time yor 
scious of making. I reme 


toned up in a little faded 
lin frock, maybe like a waver 
with a pale face and burning 
vaulted dimness; and I dis 
slipping down out of si 
benches when Lundy finis 
and came stepping down 
The moment the church 
hind him I stood up and ga 
I started off in a whisper, 
whispered my personal pray 
ing accustomed to praying i 
is out loud anywhere, and 
many angels are listeni 
else is about. I mean this 
feeling one has. ButasI¥ 
grew louder, more confide 
speak rapidly, as a woma 
is about to go to pieces 
her mind before she burst 
I cannot now recall all t 
prayer, which was not sor 
an anguished brief of the 
pretty. clear call for relief ¢ 
promises. I remember only 
by his name of Almigh 
up by asking Him to confoi 
and to send us help and fr 
word escaped from me in a 
attached to a pain in my hes 
upon my knees and wept alc 
great relief, those tears, and t 
having been perfectly frank 
Not exactly peace, but as 
the responsibility of our fa 
longed, and if there was ai 
Providence we were now s: 
The whole thing sounds b 
I suppose this is because o 
are still shot through and | 
perstition and a sort of er 


eity. é : 
This was the first day of 
1899. Mark the date, 
happen presently a tho 
not what any merely 
call a miracle, no more 
a door which enabled 
woman I am now, and 
years to come with coura 
Nothing was farther 
embarking upon a liter 
time. I had already trie 
bright idle days in Oxford. 
nightmare tale which was 
Atlanta Constitution. The 
devoid of merit. But I d 
The fact that it was publi 
deceive me. Sol wrotean 
Nichodemus Toppinglow, ¥ 
lished in the New Orleans I 
Editors must have been 
those days, or they had no 
advertising business and 
copy to fill space. For t 
without merit of any kind. 
print convinced me that 
I never have felt so keen 
like an author since. I 
a certain lady who appé 
negligee spattered with 
friends called on her. 
laying the scenes of my futut 
of my desk—sponge, past 
pens, ink, clippers, eve 
supposed to use, but rarely 
off with a‘litter of manus¢ 
secondhand swivel chair w 
comfortable. I am wond 


upon my literary perfo 
had any confidence in me 
suspects it is a trick I tur 
secret criticisms have emb 
dered me in my work like 
unfriendly audience sitti 
in the dark. 

I wrote one more sto 
was furnished. It was pu 
cal journal—of all places 
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Seven-passenger Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


N its new six-cylinder, seven-passenger Touring Car, 
Buick provides a carrying capacity and power that 


| _ a wien establish a new standard of motor car utility. The car 
Two Passenger Roadster - = = =~ 1275 is big and sturdy. Its auxiliary seats are so designed that 
ee Oe 1088 when raised they can accommodate three people. Its new 
BU Passcnser Sport Roedeier.-- 1675 70.H. P. valve-in-head engine is capable of a speed of 
Brougham Sedan” bia 2238 between sixty to seventy miles an hour. Complete and 
eas a automatic engine lubrication reduces to a minimum the 

Two Pesrenget Roadster ae * 938 amount of personal attention required. Its proved four- 
Ricca Cote, - ct 1395 wheel brakes [on all models] provide the certain means to 

Be ee aN fal he adteta stop as quickly as any need may demand. 
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From an actual photograph 


“Our complete tire equipment is 
now Goodyear, and we could 
not ask for better service and 
results. The All-Weather Tread 
Cushion absorbs the jars and 
jolts and so protects our loads 
of fruit. We highly recommend 
these tires.’”,—Mekas Brothers, 
Citrus Fruit Dealers, San 
Diego, California. 


Put the cushioning 
quality of the Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread Cushion Tire 
under your truck and 
its loads. There is 
cushioning resilience 
in the patented Good- 
year hollow-center. 
Cushion in the new 
indented sidewall. 
Cushion in the fa- 
mous All-Weather 
Tread. And with this 
lasting resilience you 
get great tractive 
power and good wear. 


GOODS YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling ismade 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
bankruptcy immediately afterwards. This 
was merely a coincidence. Any editor who 
would publish such a thing was doomed to 
failure. I seem to have been afflicted by 
this time with a fatal facility of words. I 


‘| omitted to lay the scenes. There was no 
| ground, no floor, no roof, no sky, not even a 


settee. The hero and heroine simply talked 
ten thousand words of affectionate copy 
without standing, sitting or leaning against 
anything. 

This was the beginning and end of my 
first literary career. I should never have 
had another but for the misfortunes that 
drove us from the Eden of Oxford. Just get 
yourself wedged for twenty years between 
disaster and the elbows of the Almighty 
and see if the experience does not give you 
Promethean emotions and a power over 
words that might easily be mistaken for 
genius by those who do not know the facts 
of how this awful knowledge of life came to 
you. If you have any quality, 
any valor of the soul, you are 
bound to spew up into some- 
thing even if it is nothing but 
fiction. 

In April of this year of which 
I was writing awhile ago some- 
body was lynched in Georgia— 
a colored person. It was one 
of those crimes we have been 
driven to commit from time to 
time by way of counteracting 
the teachings of Northern sen- 
timentalists which have had a 
regrettable influence upon the 
vicious element in the negro 
race. I will not go further into 
the discussion of this matter. 
Fortunately it is now being set- 
tled by a strange retribution. 
These apostles of purely emo- 
tional idealism are reaping what 
they have sowed. The late 
Henry Ward Beecher’s prophecy 
may be fulfilled, but never in 
the South. The class of negroes 
made dangerous by these teach- 
ings have gone North. They 
continue to go, cleansing the 
South. In twenty years you 
will see something doing up 
there among the altruists. The 
mills of God grind slow; but 
heavens, how they do grind in 
time! They settle everything 
with frightful justice—time and 
these mills of God. 

As I was saying, we had this 
lynching. The people, preach- 
ers and press of the North were 
horrified as usual. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of The In- 
dependent, was especially in- 
dignant. He was a great man, 
a distinguished scholar and a 
Christian gentleman. He wrote 
a masterful editorial about this 
lynching. There were majesty 
and honest wrath in the thing, 
a sort of noble perversion not 
of the facts, but of the cause 
behind the facts. 

I do not know how I came to answer it. 
Maybe because I was in so much trouble 
and pain I wanted to horn something. Any- 
how, I wrote a letter to him, giving the 
Southern woman’s explanation of lynchings, 
which was by no means a defense of this 
regrettable practice among Southern white 
men, but placing the responsibility where it 
belonged so clearly that it amounted to an 
indictment. 

To my amazement, this letter was pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Independent, 
dated May 17, 1899. Judging by the furor 
it created, I must have hit the nail on the 
head with considerable force. 

Presently I received a letter from Doctor 
Ward, passing with forbearance over the 
short-sentence shots I had taken at him, 
but inviting me to submit something else 
to his publication. 

That let me out. The Lord certainly does 
know how to answer prayer, no matter how 
awkwardly we have learned how to live! I 
went to work. I had no desk, none of the 
ornamental conveniences I had once pro- 
vided for this business, and no literary style; 
but I had acquired a terrible wisdom of life 
in a very short time, and I was not suffi- 
ciently burdened with a grammatical edu- 
cation to be humble about the construction 
of sentences. I used words much as a bird 
uses his wing feathers with which to fly, 
sticking in an industrious little verb every 
chance I had, and going back over my copy 
to slay adjectives, which are frequently 
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only the parasites of ideas. This is the way 
I learned to write. It is not an art, but a 
delicate medium for producing the truth of 
life, which cannot be imagined or portrayed 
at all if you do not know it yourself. 

I was terribly happy in spite of the fact 
that I worked slowly, laboriously and could 
earn very little with the articles and edi- 
torials I produced. What we needed, I dis- 
covered, was not money but a chance, the 
slimmer the better. If you have ever had 
the satisfaction of getting both feet into the 
stirrup of adversity you know what I mean. 
You come to rejoice in the hardships of a 
rough journey. 

I have always held that it is a good thing 
to be born at all, a compliment, a sign that 
you have been personally chosen to live; 
and, of course, it is essential to be born 
again in the scriptural sense, even if you 
are as privately born spiritually as a Pres- 
byterian, who will never say anything about 
it, and always looks embarrassed if you do. 


I Stood Up and Said a Few Things. I Started Off in a Whisper, 
Having Always Whispered My Personal Prayers 


But I am telling you it is a grand thing to 
be born again in the worldly sense. I have 
had this experience several times, and my 
chief regret about growing old is that I may 
not have it again. But, after a hard time, 
to feel yourself suddenly come again with a 
new set of faculties, fresh strength and a 
vision of promised lands! If I had been 
Moses I should have died happy, as I have 
no doubt he did. 

This was how I felt in the tail end of that 
bad year. I was no longer under Lundy’s 
spiritual thumb. His God was still. my 
God, but never again was I to be controlled 
by a long-distance, prayer-dimmed view of 
heaven. I had got the witness of my own 
spirit by some power in myself to achieve 
life here with joy and courage. I had a 
revelation of how things are in this present 
world as clear as Saint John’s vision on Pat- 
mos of the kingdom of heaven. It amounted 
to more than inspiration. It made me 
wittily unscrupulous about getting on here 
among a lot of other wittily unscrupulous 
people. I do not mean wickedly unscrupu- 
lous, you understand; but I had somehow 
received the gift of being as wise as the ser- 
pent, though I hope I have remained as 
eee as the dove when it was possible 
to be. 

What I mean is that it is useless to ask 
the Lord for help unless you have sense 
enough to place yourself in line of promotion 
where Providence can reach you. You get 
more salvation here by this method, and it 
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Fisher naturally takes pride in the fact that 
the symbol—Body by Fisher—is found on 
those notable new cars which are attract- 
ing widespread attention at this moment. 
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Mennen’s Costs Nothing 
if You dont say 
it's the Best 


I want to do business with you on just 
one basis: a frank and enthusiastic 
admission that you have found Mennen’s 
to be the most wonderful beard 
softener and skin conditioner you 
have ever tried. 


After testing Mennen’s for a week, 
if there is any doubt in your mind, I 
want you to send tube to me and accept 
a refund. 


I'll be still more specific. 


Squeeze onto the brush less Cream 
than you ever attempted to shave with 
and add gradually plenty of water 
—hot or cold, hard or soft—and 
if you don’t build up the creamiest, 
firmest, most non-drying lather that 
ever concealed your face, take back 
your money. 


If the razoring isn’t a revelation 
of comfortable, speedy and unbelievably 
easy beard-removal, so advise me and 
I'll pay the price of a tube for the 
information. 


At the end of the week, if your skin 
isn’t smoother, firmer and healthier 
than it has been since you started to 
shave, call me and I’ll make good. 


Pretty strong claims, you say. But I 
know what I am talking about. I have 
been making that offer to every man 
in the United States for nearly a year, 
have added a million new customers 


on the strength of it and up to date, three 


men have asked for their money. 

Two of them have since written that 
subsequent trials have fully convinced 
them as to Mennen’s superiority. 


Take your choice of two sizes: the big 


50 cent tube for home use or the 
convenient 35 cent size for traveling. 


’ 
one 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark A.J.WS.A 
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stories, I read and reviewed twelve hun- 
dred books, mostly novels, between 1900 and 
1904. I was well and strong and I had a 
mind as fresh and bracing as a keen spring 
wind blowing over living fields. I did not 
know anything as knowledge goes in this 
world, but I remember writing articles on 
anything from literature and religion to 
politics, which were copied all over this 
country. 

I am not boasting, you understand; Iam 
merely making this point—that if you have 
in you the power of devotion and an inkling 
of the will of God, and no diminishing hy- 
pocrisy about self-sacrifice, you can come 
precious near knowing more than Solomon 
ever dreamed of. Your output depends 
upon your capacity to produce in accept- 
able form what you know. My capacity 
was limited. I had great difficulty in re- 
learning the use of words—that they are 
our secret thoughts made visible whether 
they reveal the truth or tell a lie; that they 
can be written into sentences more danger- 
ous than swords, more destructive than 
war, or made into a hymn to praise God; 
that they have more life and pigment in 
them than all the genius and colors artists 
command; that you can make a picture 
with one hundred words more enduring 
than a masterpiece in a museum, which ean 
be learned and repeated and believed by all 
men. It would not surprise me at all to dis- 
cover that the wing feathers of saints and 
angels are fine words grown and spread to 
their full meaning. This I know now with- 
out the capacity to prove it, but for a long 
time after I began to write I retained a 
sneaking fear of the mere grammar of 
language. It was years before I understood 
that grammar sustains the same relation to 
language that creeds do to religion. You 
obey the rules of it as a trained saint obeys 
his creed, if you lack the sense and courage 
to write according to your own knowledge 
of what parts of speech can be made to do 
regardless of whether a fool can parse what 
you have written or not. 

But no matter how you feel, you cannot 
labor like this and look very well. My recol- 
lection is that I was a pretty dingy speci- 
men in those days. I could give so little 
attention to my appearance that I practi- 
cally lost my appearance. The only thing 
I cansay for myself is that Inever descended 
to kimono or dressing sack. The rest is 
silence, so far as my workaday clothes are 
concerned. I recall only one of these frocks. 
It was of a damnable brown color with a 
narrow trellis of bright yellow blossoms and 
green leaves running from the top to the 
bottom of it once in so often, so that I had 
about two trellises behind and in front of 
my bodice, and probably two dozen in the 
skirt. I suppose the reason why I recall 
this dress is because the very thought of it 
invariably causes me acute anguish. 

Skirts were made full during this period, 
and more than touched the ground. They 
swept it. I remember trailing off to church 
every Sunday in a funny black dress with a 
scallop of turquoise silk let lengthwise in 
the sleeve from top to bottom, I felt splen- 
did in it, which proves that I retained some 
sort of perverted feminine instinct about 
looking well. Years later I realized that I 
had no talent for choosing my own clothes. 
I can dress a heroine as well as any author 
in this country, and that without plagia- 
rizing her hats or frocks from a fashion 
magazine; but when it comes to assembling 
a costume for myself, I have never had one 
that would soften and mitigate me as other 
women’s things do. I invariably look like 
an honest old feminine verb with an unbe- 
coming hat on its head and good sensible 
shoes on its feet. Nothing in the way of 
trimming or drapery can give me a light 
and frivolous air. I am a trifle bleak, with 
a humorous mouth and sardonic eyes, if 
you want the unvarnished autobiographi- 
cal truth—which is sad when you consider 
that I have another kind of heart altogether. 

In this connection I recall a delightful 
incident of that year at Celestial Bells. I 
had been invited to visit the Hamilton 
Holts at Woodstock, Connecticut. Mr. 
Holt was an editor on The Independent, 
who had taken the most interest in my 
work and showed amazing patience. Now, 
as a further, kinder proof of interest I was 
to visit the Holts and their kindred, Bowens, 
who had their summer homes in this an- 
cient village of Woodstock. 

If you bear in mind that up to my seventh 
year I believed that all Yankees were blue, 
with long forked tails, you can understand 
what a valiant adventure this seemed to 
me. I was to learn presently that they are 
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very hospitable and probably kinder to the 
stranger within their gates than we are 
since the Civil War. 

With this visit in prospect, clothes were 
a serious item. I was not so anxious as I 
should have been, but the women in our 
church were tremendously concerned. If 
I had been a baby about to be born they 
could not have been more enthusiastically 
interested in providing a layette. They 
hastened to contribute generously to my 
wardrobe—from their own wardrobes, you 
understand. They were well-groomed 
women, that is true, but not made by the 
same pattern. Some of them were short and 
plump, others were tall and thin, while I 
was disposed to be both tall and amply pro- 
portioned. You get some idea of the trous- 


.seau I took with me on this journey, and 


how I was obliged to contract and expand 
in order to wear these frocks. I must 
have made an indelible impression upon 
these Northern friends as the long-and- 
short-dressed lady. But if so they were 
as polite about that as I was silent about 
my earlier impression of Yankees born with 
forked tails. I had a great time, and came 
home refreshed and hopeful of my own fu- 
ture, which was a part of the future that 
had never before engaged my attention. 

Plans were made to have Lundy’s orders 
as a deacon restored to him at the meeting 
of the district conference in July of this 
same year. But this was never done. I 
perceived that his future in the itineracy 
was gone. One must work very fast to save 
a sinking ship. I worked the church wire- 
less for all it was worth in this emergency; 
and I remember turning again frantically 
to God, which I never do so long as I can 
keep my own nose above water. ButI can 
recommend Him as a God who has never 
failed me at such times. I have not been 
preserved from any sorrow, because, I sup- 
pose, sorrow is good for growing souls. It 
is the dark side of great blessings, as death 
is undoubtedly a blessing, and the last one 
we receive from Him in this world. But 
when I needed strength or courage for the 
weather ahead I always received it. 

There is a sort of scratched, blurred 
place in the time-table of my memories 
here. My mind was probably too much 
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| 
disturbed again about the future to regis 
dates. The only thing I recall is that 
had company one day. Three p 
came in for lunch, although there was | 
hiving of preachers that day anywhere, 
our neighborhood for a conferen 
of the various interests which 
draw them together. 


finish that day and no time to spare, 
We had what every housewife would hy 
recognized as a frantic meal; that is, , 
which you hastily provide for twice as m: 
as you were expecting to feed by using 
the eggs which would have lasted your g 
family a week, and by making croquet 
of the cold meat which you meant to g 
into a small dish of honest hash, because 
adding the cold potatoes you were keep 
for supper and bread crumbs and anot 
of your precious eggs you produce quit 
platter of croquettes. I also used my 
can of California peaches for dessert, Tit 
is all we had that day save one dish 5 
name and substance of which I refuse) - 
reveal here. But it turned out all right, . 
cause nobody died or even had indigesti| 
The itinerant stomach is a remarka) 
durable organ. ‘i 
After the table was cleared and j)_ 
brethren were settled on the front por) 
I went back to my work on the side por, 
where I kept a chair or two and a table. 
tered with books to be reviewed, with leas 
of notes sticking out of each volume, | 
Presently one of these preachers gai 
tered around the corner, folded hiscoatta,_, 
sat down and regarded me with a port. 
tous air, as a man always will lene 
woman when he knows something 2, 
would give her eyes to know. I recogni 
the expression, closed the book I was re 
ing over my forefinger and waited, becaj 
it is no use to ask a man a question when 
has this puffed-up air of secret news. Ij 
his nature to keep you in suspense fo 
while. We talked of various matters) - 
which we were not interested. ThenI ley 
silence fall. That is one of the shrewdt 
ways of pumping a man. mel 
“How would you like to live in Nay 
ville?” he asked suddenly. a | 
“We could do it,”’ I answered. 
“Tt can be managed,”’ he said. 
Then he told me of a vacancy about) 
occur in one of the connectional offic 
A new secretary had been elected for }3 
board of education. He would need } 
assistant. Lundy would be the man echos|, 
He was given this place, although at 
time of which I write I doubt if the ny 
secretary of education knew himself thats 
was about to appoint him. 
We moved to Nashville at the end of 2” 
year 1902. ied 
I have come now to the end of my effos — 
to advance Lundy’s interests. He oe | 
position in Nashville until a few days 
fore his death. My services for him w? — 
of a different nature after this, and I li 
time at last to achieve my own life. Inj 
as well copy in here the obituary of 2 ~ 
woman I ceased to be. For fifteen yearl 
had been the vassal of love, with a deyot! 
that consumed me as a spiritual fire c= 
sumes a fanatic. Sometimes I have felt 12 
a whole battle line drawn up in defense! 
this love. I, who was not meant by nati2” 
or inheritance to be deeply religious, hi? 
felt like that angel of the Lord with «_ 
wings infolding him. I was a great wom) 
then. Since that time I may have grown! ~ 
the world’s regard, but it does not feel i2 
same. I miss the invisible crown on lj 
head that I used to feel sometimes, and 1)” 
longer wear the side arms of a warrior t 
love. I am never aware any more of 2 
awful nearness of God, because I have? 
such pressing need of His power pr> 
ence to sustain me. Now I am good only/ ~ 
habit, not by valiant choice. My troubs 
are the ordinary cares of an ordinary P 
son. My success is something people kn) 
about, like the achievements of other s!- 
cessful people in the world. There are ? 
longer any great tribulations or hardshs 
to lift me lark high in the spirit. 1 he 
been let down at last into the green Py 
tures beside the still waters, and I he 
found it a lonesome place. I do not seem) 
need all this goodness and mercy 10 J 
myself. My cup runneth over D 
there is no one to share it with me; am 
do not care so much about dwelling in 6 
house of the Lord forever. I should pre 
to dwell in a humbler place with th 
whom I loved, and even to feel again ! 
keen edge of sorrow for their sakes. 
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} he could not see where the 
had anything to do with it, 
}they got the business which 
‘tfully to the regular local mer- 


| same,’ I went on, ‘I believe I 
} you that the chain stores have 
jag to do with your local people 
ir money at home. In the old 
| vent to the city largely because 
¥d you small-town merchants 
jre them the same values as the 
jhments. When the chain or- 
} opened branches here your 
|, added importance as a shop- 
) People knew the policy of the 
| was to sell merchandise at the 
Jeverywhere, so there was no 
econ that higher prices pre- 
» You may not realize it, but 
/ice on the part of the public 
jhe regular local merchants as 
‘ie chain stores. Big-city stand- 
}: have been set; a shopper can 
} main street and compare prices; 
‘ou old-time merchants are up 
}same competition as the city 
+ The outstanding fact is that 
(is being spent at home where 
iwent out of town. If you old- 
nts don’t get your share of the 
+s simply because you don’t go 
\ enough.’”’ 

inds of many retail merchants 
fa great deal of misunderstand- 
jsheir chain-store competitors, 
40 far as to predict that it is only 
* time when the independent 
‘e crowded out altogether. Asa 
ict, neither the chain-store or- 
r nor the chain-store branch 
Is the easy time that some inde- 
rrchants suppose. The general 
¢a well-known organization with 
¢ a hundred retail branches 
1 the country recently told me 


42 only one advantage over the 
ocal merchant, and that is the 
b buy our merchandise in very 
ities, thereby effecting a certain 
]t even this economy does not 
30 much as appears on the sur- 
», of course, buy direct from the 
har and so get around the whole- 
(t, which is something the indi- 
(chant cannot always do. But 
is we eliminate the wholesaler it 
tan that we save all the whole- 
it, because automatically we 
20n many of hisfunctions. We 
penses of warehousing, of stock 
‘transportation, as well as the 
‘eciation. If the wholesaler’s or- 
tin any line is, say, 15 per cent, 
(y to save 5 to 6 per cent.” 
b 
hin Store Handicaps 
| of argument, let us say 
@ organization owns its merchan- 
/cent cheaper than the regular 
‘ich is certainly a liberal esti- 
let us see what that 10 per cent 
lish in the way of evening up 
for success against the compe- 
ependent merchants. In the 
n we open up in a town we 
nost prominent and there- 
expensive location. A local 


lish himself around the cor- 
k et and depend on his 
: tation to bring busi- 

r us that would be suicidal. 
are often blamed for raising 
the fact is, we don’t want 


ts any more than other peo- 
3 one of our handicaps that we 


ore, you see, has no personal- 
pay for that deficiency. We 
[more money than the regular 
r store fittings, on our display 
window trims; we have to 
quantity of electric light; if 
the newspapers we have to 
All these things, remember, 
| order to make up for our 
ity. 
m is frequently made that 
ions handicap themselves by 
thority of their branch man- 
irgued that we hire good men 
nd then refuse to let them use 
Yiudgment. I was a branch man- 
nce, and I used to resent the 
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way I was held down. But now that I am 
running the show from headquarters I 
know that such a course is our only salva- 
tion. What would happen if, with our hun- 
dred stores, we let each branch manager 
run his place according to his own ideas? 
We would simply own a hundred separate 
stores, gambling on the judgment of the 
men hired to run them. 

“Tt costs us more to sell merchandise 
than it costs the individual dealer, and the 
only way we can make up for it is to have 
certain ironclad rules that we believe will 
minimize expensive errors. When an or- 
ganization gets to be as big as ours and is 
doing business all over the map, it has to 
have rules that are as near as possible fool- 
proof.” 

More than once I have heard retail mer- 
chants express the idea that the life of the 
branch manager is a carefree one, contain- 
ing no such problems as constantly confront 
the man who has only himself to depend on. 
In a certain Western city there is a club 
composed of business men who meet once a 
week at luncheon to discuss all sorts of 
human activities, and at a recent meeting, 
when I was privileged to be present, there 
was a debate between a retail merchant and 
a branch manager of a chain-store organ- 
ization on this subject: Resolved that it 
requires more ability to run your own busi- 
ness than to be a corporation executive. 


The Deciding Paragraph 


Speaking for the affirmative, the mer- 
chant made a pretty strong case. He 
pointed out the constant worries that beset 
the business man who has to be his own 
general manager, sales director and adver- 
tising executive, and at the same time 
struggle with his banker in the matter of 
finances to keep his enterprise going. 

“My friend across the table,’ he said, 
“doesn’t know what real trouble is. All his 
problems are settled by his home office. 
Never does he have to worry about meeting 
a bank draft or the Saturday-night pay roll. 
All he has to do is to concentrate on selling 
merchandise.” 

When the merchant sat down he had the 
club members fairly convinced that the lot 
of the independent business man is a hard 
one, requiring almost superhuman ability to 
attain success. Then came the turn of the 
branch manager. 

“T admit the truth of many of the things 
my opponent says,” he remarked; “but I 
would remind him of this fact: As an inde- 
pendent merchant, he is free to carry out 
any policies he thinks are good. I can’t do 
that. All my policies come to me ready- 
made from a central office a thousand miles 
away, and many times they don’t fit local 
conditions. I have to take what is handed 
to me and turn it into success.” 

It was his closing paragraph that won the 
decision of the judges on the merits of the 
argument, which was as follows: 

“T wonder,” said the branch manager 
pleasantly, ‘““‘how many business men in this 
audience would like to have every mistake 
they happen to make subjected to the scru- 
tiny of a board of managers sitting in an 
office in some far-off city. As a branch 
manager, everything I do is checked up. 
No one checks up on the independent busi-+ 
ness man except himself, and he is apt to be 
lenient. If his mistakes are not too serious 
he has a chance to rectify them. That is 
precisely what I cannot do. I have to be 
efficient every day in the year or stand the 
consequences.” ’ , 

I have mentioned the one great advan- 
tage possessed by the chain organizations 
in the matter of buying merchandise at 
lower figures than is possible for the indi- 
vidual retailer; but even that is subject to 
exceptions. The chain organization must 
buy in large and standardized quantities so 
as to have similar goods in all its branches. 


The independent merchant who is in con- 
stant touch with the market and able to 
pay cash gent equently pick up bargains 
that cannot be used by the chain organiza- 
tion simply because small lots would not 
fill the latter’s requirements. In the long 
run the future of the independent merchant 
will depend on his individual efficiency. I 
will quote again the general manager of the 
chain organization with more than a hun- 
dred branches. 

“T do not expect the chains to make the 
same advances in the future that they have 
made during the past ten years,” he said, 
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_ THE CHAIN STORE IN YOUR TOWN 


“and it will be owing to the fact that the 
individual efficiency of the independent 
merchants will increase. The chains have 
acted as a test of ability. Men who were in 
no way fitted to be merchants have had to 
drop out because of chain-store competi- 
tion, leaving the more able ones in the field. 


‘Speaking of my own organization, we have 


a fixed rule never to locate a new store in a 
community where there is a dealer in our 
line who is seen to be operating his business 
on live, aggressive methods, buying right 
and watching his finances. We know such 
a man would give us too hard a race.” 

There is, in upper New York State, a cer- 
tain town with which I am familiar that for 
years had the reputation of being a poor 
business place. With a population of less 
than ten thousand, it managed to have 
three or four retail failures every year and 
few of the merchants who survived were es- 
pecially prosperous. A good proportion of 
the local business went to near-by towns 
or to a large city forty miles distant. Four 
or five years ago a chain organization, with 
headquarters in New York City, operating 
many general stores throughout the coun- 
try, opened a branch in the town. 

This branch began to do a paying busi- 
ness almost from the start, and the local 
merchants did correspondingly less. As in 
a great many small towns, there was little 
cooperation among the merchants, mainly 
because they were in competition with one 
another. Being asmall place,each merchant 
believed he had to carry a little of every- 
thing in order to swell the volume of his 
sales. With the coming of the chain store, 
operated on efficient up-to-date lines and 
carrying complete stocks in every depart- 
ment, the prospects of the independent 
dealers seemed blue indeed. 

At this juncture one of the older firms 
showed signs of financial distress. Most of 
its indebtedness lay with a New York 
wholesale house, and the credit manager of 
that house made a: trip to the town to see 
what might be done toward salvaging the 
account. He spent a couple of days going 
over the firm’s books and walking around 
the business section, at the end of which 
time he went into conference with his 
debtor. 

“T’m afraid you’re up against a hard 
proposition,’’ the credit manager said. ‘All 
you local merchants are pulling against 
one another when you ought to be pulling 
together. I know you aren’t the only one 
who is in bad financial shape. What are 
the prospects of getting the dealers to- 
gether on some kind of codperative 
basis?” 

The merchant replied that there was lit- 
tle chance of getting the local dealers to- 
gether on any kind of basis. They 
were, he said, the most jealous lot of indi- 
viduals in the world, any one of whom 
would rather have business go out of town 
than see a local competitor get it. 


Cutthroat Competition 


The credit manager had at 6ne time 
been a small-town resident himself and, 
besides, was something of a student of 
human nature. 

“‘T think I have an idea,” he said, ‘‘that 
may work out. I need a vacation and I 
believe I will take it now, spending the 
time in your town. The first thing I am 
going to do is to get all you storekeepers 
together for a heart-to-heart talk.” 

The merchant protested that a meeting 
would do no good, even if the storekeepers 
could be got together, which he doubted; 
but the credit manager persisted, and a day 
or so later succeeded in rounding up most 
of the merchants in Fireman’s Hall for a 
conference. The talk he made them went 
something like this: 

“‘The trouble in this town, as I see it, is 
that you people are all competitors. Your 
drug stores aren’t content to be drug 
stores, but dip into the sporting-goods line 
and the electrical line and the grocery 
line. Your two jewelry stores feature 
baseball bats and fishing tackle as much as 
they do watches and watch repairing. 
More than half the stores up and down 
your main street carry little dabs of sta- 
tionery.and office supplies. 

“Now don’t you see what all this leads 
to? You are all trying to be department 
stores because you think you need to sell a 
little of everything in order to make a liv- 
ing. But because business here is limited, 
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Ff Open them wide 
to the invigorating air 
Truscon Standard Casements fairly 


reach out to welcome fresh air and 
sunlight into the living rooms. 


The full window is thrown open to the 
outdoors. You get 100% ventilation, 
double the amount obtained with the 
ordinary sliding window. In stormy 
or wintry weather T ruscon Casements 
close tightly and give added day- 
light from the same window opening. 
Simple— graceful—enduring—they impart 
artistic charm and distinction to the home. 
You will be delighted with their effect once 
you have seen them, just as you will be 
impressed by their enduring strength and 
perfection of design. 

There is no need to be deprived of the full 
ventilation, comfort and convenience of 
Truscon Steel Casements; they cost no more 
than wooden windows 
because of large produc- 
tion in standard sizes. 


g oN \ Furnished in three sizes— 
£ SPAY) | Width (two light) —1-11%” 
5 i a HEIGHTS 
5S ‘ [oee! 2lights 3lights 4 lights 
ITI 2’.0” 3/-434" 4/434” 
HEAD 


Prices in U. S. A. (without glass) 
complete with hardware 


$8.00 $10.00 $10.75 


These casements can be 
combined to give various 
widths and heights of 
window openings. Ar- 
ranged in bays with nar- 
row steel mullions be- 
tween window units, 
more pleasing effects and 
a greater amount of light 
are obtained than with 
ordinary wooden window 
groupings. 


\ DOUBLE CONTACT 
BX WEATHERING 


——wiNpow GPENTN'G —— 


Window and frame of 
sturdy unit construction ; 
double contact weather- 
ing to keep out wind and 
rain; copper steel to resist 
corrosion. Easily opened 
and closed; never stick 
nor need repair. 


DOUBLE CONTACT 
WEATHERING 


The name “‘Truscon” in 
raised letters on each 
window is for your pro- 
tection. Carried in stock 
by local dealers. Write 


ana sek ita US for any further in- 
Cito Hood 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Ory S.A 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ’phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 


‘TLRUSCON 
STAN 


MULLION 


COPPER STEEL’ 


ae CASEMENTS 
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We Face Men 


At a difficult hour 
Yet this test wins them—nearly all 


Gentlemen: 


Changing men’s habits on Shaving Cream is not an easy 
matter. In the early morning in particular men are hard to 
please. 

But we send a ten-shave test. And those ten shaves have 
won men by millions to Palmolive Shaving Cream. 


They will win you—no matter what your preferences, 
no matter how hard to change. 


We have perfected a matchless shaving cream. It excels 
in five important ways. It is made by men whose soap 
creations are world-famous. It is the final result of making 
and comparing 130 separate formulas. 


The appeal of this cream is resistless. 


Kindly accept this test 
We ask merely a test at our cost. What we say counts 
for little. But what this cream does wins nearly every user. 


Give it this chance to prove itself, in fairness to yourself 
and to us. Send us the coupon. 


5 Reasons: 


1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It softens the beard in one minute. 


3—It maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes 
on the face. 


4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
That’s a prime essential. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend leaves the face in 
fine condition. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


TEN SHAVES FREE—SEND COUPON 


2161 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-557, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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you can’t afford to carry representative 
stocks in any line; you have little dabs of 
this and that, but not enough of a selection 
in anything; and consequently when peo- 
ple want to buy anything of importance 
they go out of town for it. There is enough 
business in this town to keep you all going 
nicely if each one of you specializes in his 
particular line and carries enough stock in 
that line to meet the reasonable demands 
of the buying public. This chain store that 
has recently come to town shows what can 
be done by businesslike methods. Unless 
you gentlemen change your methods there 
are going to be more chain stores here and 
fewer independent merchants.” 

The credit manager’s remarks seemed 
sensible enough to the assembled mer- 
chants, but there appeared one bad flaw, 
which was pointed out by one of his 
hearers. 

“That’s all right,” volunteered this 
man; “but how are we going to become 
specialty stores? We’ve got our money 
tied up in these various side lines and none 
of us can afford to sell them off for the 
forty or fifty cents on the dollar that we 
would have to accept.” 

“Just that,” said the credit manager, 
‘Gs what I was coming to. I know you 
can’t afford to sacrifice these side lines at 
forty cents on the dollar. But you can 
swap your side lines to one another and 
get full value. I was in the sporting-goods 
store this morning and saw a little show 
case of jewelry that looked as though it 
had not been disturbed since last Christ- 
mas. Why not trade that to the two jewel- 
ers for their stocks of baseball bats and 
fishing tackle? I know the book-and- 
stationery store has side lines it could 
profitably swap for the little stocks of sta- 
tionery I have seen up and down the 
street. There is scarcely a man here who 
hasn’t something he had better be rid of 
which someone else could use profitably. 
Why not have a general swap-fest and 
become first-class merchants instead of 
second-class variety dealers?”’ 


Scouting Methods 


This is the story precisely as I got it 
from the New York credit manager, who 
was the central figure. His advice was ac- 
cepted by the majority of the local mer- 
chants, with the result that there is a great 
deal less out-of-town shopping than for- 
merly. And during the past two years, the 
credit manager states, the town has not 
had a single retail failure. All of which, I 
submit, is a lesson that might well be 
studied by retailers in much larger com- 
munities than the upstate New York town. 

A few months agoI chanced to be stopping 
for a few days in a town in the North- 
west, and while there fell in with an execu- 
tive for a chain-store organization who was 
scouting for new locations for his concern. 
It was a prosperous-appearing town of per- 
haps fifteen thousand population, with a 
good back country. The executive told 
me his concern had been considering it for 
some time and he had come to make the 
final survey. 

The thoroughness with which this man 
worked would have been a liberal business 
education for many men who go blithely 
into the most important transactions 
trusting to luck and to their own opti- 
mistic feelings. He had a list of all the local 
dealers in his line, with a credit-agency 
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report on their financial standing, 
estimate on the amount of busi 
had done during the preceding y 
counted the number of farmers’ 
ances around the public square on 
day afternoon and compared thet 
the number in town on a Tuey 
hired a car and drove out on 
roads, studying the conditions of 
ways for twenty miles around 
whether a spell of bad weather ; 
vert the trade to other towns, — 
real-estate man he got informatj 
the rent each merchant on the m: 
was paying, and at the court} 
learned the separate rates at wh 
chants were taxed on their stocks, 
fixtures. During the space of a we 
collected enough information to h; 
him eligible for a position as sec 
the town’s chamber of commeree, 0 
day of his stay I asked him wha 
going to do about locating a ston 


An Unpromising Fiel, 


“It’s a good business town,” 
“a mighty good one. But I’m 
pass it up. Come along with me 
show you why.” a | 

We went out of the hotel 
main street until we came o 
sized store, to which he call 
It was not the largest store 
main characteristics that cla 
tion being two good-sized show 
very nicely trimmed, with a 
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join them for the ride hom 
clerks were waiting on other 
well-dressed man was cireu 
ably around, overlooking éy 
an air of proprietorship. 
“That fellow walking arot 
the reason I am not going 
branch in this town,” my cha 
told me. “Since I have bee 
changed his window displays 
Everywhere on the country r 


counts his bills.” 

We left the place and y 
ward the hotel. What the 
had told me was all in favor 
chant, but I could not see w 
tion should stop a millionair 
from opening a branch store 
The chain-store man enligh 

“We always shy off fron 
like that,” he said. ‘‘My re 
personal observations convi 
this fellow is a first-class busi 
he is giving the public wha 
reasonable prices. Discount 


likely he buys his merchandis 
as cheap as my concern 

of it wouldn’t worry me so m 
you notice the people in 

around as though they were 
sides being a good busir 
managed to throw his pe: 
business, and there is j 
beat us. I’m taking the trai 
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The Hill-Climber 


fr Economical Transportation 


Wherever there are steep hills and mountain trails, the Superior Chevrolet 
leads in sales among all low-priced cars. It climbs steep roads and trails with 
ease, often in high gear, and always without over-heating. 


The power and flexibility of the motor, and the strong, quiet spiral bevel 
rear axle gears that give it this exceptional hill-climbing ability, also ensure 
quick pick-up in crowded traffic, and steady, cool speed on long trips. These 
desirable qualities are not obtained by the sacrifice of economy; on the 
contrary, the Superior Chevrolet averages the lowest cost per mile per year, 
price, maintenance and operating included. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster ~ = = $490 Superior Light Delivery - - - $495 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - | eA Superior Commercial Chassis - 395 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe - - 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis - 550 


Superior 5-Pass. Sedan - = = =979F Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
These new low prices effective September Ist 
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RUNSWICK 


SEDAN C QO\.R D 


We crossed out the word, ordinary, when we started 
to build Brunswick Sedan Cords. They are excep- 
tional tires—special in construction, and unusual in 
service. Built to carry the weight, and strain of 
heavy closed cars, they give an extra margin of com- 
fort and dependability to any car. Strong, robust 
tires, their ruggedness is re-inforced inside by inter- 
layers of pure rubber. Friction-proofed, they keep 


cool, and last. A quality tire for quality cars. 


THE BRUNSWICK LUR ERGO RP ORATION 
Akron, Ohio 
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| seven telegrams to seven applicants. 
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WHY MEN CRACK 


(Continued from Page 25) 


for those who no longer give out a ring 
when you tap them because they are cracked 
already, but for those who are on their 
way up, fast and strong, or apparently 
steady and sure, and do not want to crack. 
This is written for the man under way—the 
man who is off the ground and going and 
doesn’t want to crash. 

If I have learned anything by watching 
them closely it is that the difference be- 
tween men who can reach the time to die 
with all their foliage on and those who are 
ready for the ax long before it—the differ- 
ence between success and failure—is often 
so small that it takes a microscope to see 
the causes. All the holes in the mosquito 
netting appear to be the same size, but it is 
the mosquito that tries every one that gets 
through the screen. 

I remember that I once had the job of 
looking over college graduates who wanted 
the advantage of being employed by a cor- 
poration which gives great opportunity to 
young men. I used to say to them, ‘‘ What 
kind of a job do you want?” It was laugh- 
able to find out how many of them would 
say ‘‘An executive job.”’ And how their 
faces would fill with blank amazement when 
I said, ““Good! What is it you want to 
execute?” 

One day that spring a new fledgling came 
in, and when I asked “‘ What kind of a job 
do you want?” he said, ‘‘Any kind of a 


| job.” Isaid, ‘There isn’t one open now— 


not even of that kind—but if there is, I will 
notify you to come in again.” 

“How many others will you notify?”’ he 
asked. 

“Several.” 

He grinned, and as he went out re- 


_ marked, “It’s no monopoly.”’ 


A few days later the job ripened. We 
needed a good man in a hurry. I sent ore 
is 
was one. The stenographer had hardly de- 
livered her texts of these telegrams to the 
mail department before in walked my appli- 
cant with the telegram in his hand. 
“How did you get it?’’ I gasped, 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘the other day as I was 


| going out I stopped and got a job from the 


door man as office boy. I thought it would 
be nice to be where I could hear the news 
quicker than the others.” 


The Too-Agreeable Banker 


I do not say this man, who, of course, 
got what he wanted, was any better than 
the rest. They were all picked men—men 


| who were already off the ground—from 
| technical institutions or colleges of the high- 


est grade. Some of them, no doubt, were 
better men than he. But I do say that he 


| had a remarkably keen appreciation that 


the difference between success and failure 
has to be weighed in a fine druggist’s scale. 

There is a large financial house in Amer- 
ica. It is said that a partnership in that 
firm usually will mean a comfortable for- 
tune for a man who can hold on to it for a 
year. A certain Western banker, a few 
years ago, came East on the invitation of a 
friend of his and met the head of the part- 
nership at a dinner. The Westerner sus- 
pected, as was the fact, that he had been 
considered as a possibility. He was not in- 
vited to become a partner. 

It is within my personal knowledge that 
the head of the firm said to a member of his 


| family after the evening was over, ‘‘I don’t 


want him. He agreed with everything I 
said—every view I put forth. No two men 


| can agree as well as we did on every sub- 


ject. That means to me that our Western 
friend was insincere. I don’t want men who 


| will agree with me. I want men who will 


disagree with me when I’m wrong.” 

I felt that some allowances should have 
been made. With the embarrassment of a 
first meeting, under strain and ambitious 
expectation, this prospective partner was 
not the man he usually is. The years have 
shot by, however, since that day and the 
Western banker is still holding down the 


| presidency of a small bank, and is still wear- 
| ing out his sole leather and the city’s bricks 
| on his way home to the residence district 
_ on the hill. The difference between, on the 


one hand, dying with a name almost un- 


_ known and, on the other, of having had a 


great field of international finance and 
world outlook where the betting is good 
that he would have become a national 
figure, lies on a pretty fine balance. The 
man himself may read this, and for the first 
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time learn how thin a margir 
tween the top and mediocrity 

I know an engineer who cont 
one of the biggest engineeriy 
completed in the United States 
know it very well if I mention 
the contract he had to put de 
money and so much work every yy 
was not a rich man, and he e 
he could get financial aid from 
houses of the big cities. He ky 
their doors and there was no 
He knew if money could be 
backing that he would doa gr 
become a millionaire by doing: 
down at last to his final penr 
few hundred dollars obtained 
consent of himself and his 
sale of her jewelry that allo 
on to his right under the contr 
ried him into the month wi 
financial house undertook the 
the project. At a critical ju 
age, which to many men wou 
peared as folly, but which mu 
now on the basis of results, 
narrow chasm between succes 
and produced an example of. 
his wife—who did not crack, 


Unseen Handica 


The hairbreadth difference | 
cess and comparative failure 
found in crises or emergen 
constant effect of some almost 
quality of character—some litt 
hidden weight in the balance y 
scale against the man. There 
ence today two great national 
I know well. I have watched 
for years and done my best t 
fine infinitesimal reasons why 
nor will ever reach the goal wl 
so hungrily in his secret 
dency. I have said to mysel 
failure be chargeable to. fortt 
fact that there are men larg 
capable in general fitness than’ 
I have had to come to the co 
there is nothing on the surface 
stop their climb to the height 
bition. But under the surface 
most men and unseen, of cour 
selves, each carries a little 
promises eternally to make | 
the pinches. What are the: 
one man it is a contempt for th 
of the average man. Thisisas 
Sometimes it makes him so in 
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courageous; but he is so 
public opinion needs educat 
gives up and wishes this werea 
he might become a benevolei 
rant who could say, “‘ World, 
do this! Do that! And none 
questions!’’ That’s his troub! 
even his closest friends see ii 
The other man has the gre 
analysis. He reaches safe 
clusions. He does not lack e 
a tower of integrity. But hei 
to know that most truth is n 
white, but various shades 0! 
him how bad and foolish Bol 
he will say, “‘I estimate it at & 
foolish and bad.” That is, } 
fractional truth, and all trutl 
fortunate tendency to be fre 
some minds this fractional trut 
but for most minds it has little 
minds are not satisfied with fra 
and therefore fractional truth} 
lar article in the open marke 
Perhaps it follows then th 
who is really useful is the on 
tented when he has pronoune 
good or something bad, and is 
expression that it sounds to 
if he had the idea that thing 
or bad 125 per cent! Mank 
to split hairs or chew fine-c 
is why this other big nationa 
will be President. A powerlu: 
just mind, he nevertheless cam 
terms of 100 per cent, or evel 
self in these terms. He alw 
people of America hungry 1 
which has the flavor of final 
they can think and act. 
ball umpire who would yell, 
more or less—out!” ~ 
(Continued on Pag 
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SINGLE~- SIX 


It has to be a pretty good Yankee 
car that can overcome my initial 
prejudice; but when after doing 
that it contrives to fill me with an 
uncontrollable lust for possession, 
then I can assure you it is some- 
thing right out of the common rut. 


The Single-Six Packard costs (in 
England) something under nine 
hundred pounds, and is, in my 
humble opinion, as near being the 
very best car in the world as makes 
no difference. This is heavy praise, 
I know, but it can’t be helped—I 
must speak as I find. 


If I had leisure and one of these 
cars, I would like to drive it round 
Coventry and Birmingham and 
Manchester, and other places 
where motors are mostly made, 
and take British managing directors 
out for a run, just to show them, 
you understand. 


The plain fact is that this is a car in 
which I simply cannot find a fault. 


It is as docile as an angel, but goes 
like the very devil. It is supremely 
well sprung, it is uncannily silent, 
it is a miser on petrol, it steers no 
heavier than a wisp of cigarette 
smoke, it climbs like a chamois— 


in short, it just does anything that 
it should, and does most things a 
good deal better than you would 
think possible. 


Mind you it is not one of these 
undergeared contraptions, for 
without any fuss or flurry it will 
do its modest seventy on the level, 
nor has it got a huge engine, yet 
it will do White Hill, Henley, with 
four up, at a minimum of twenty- 
five miles an hour. The Hindhead 
brings it down to about fifty-five! 
The Single-Six is, of course, not to 
be confused with the Twin-Six. 


Yes, believe me, people, the six- 
cylinder Packard is a very wonder- 
ful car indeed. I wish it were made 
in this country,and I can’t for the 
life of me see why it shouldn’t be, 
though owing to the higher cost 
of raw material over here it would 
naturally come out more expensive. 


I heartily wish the Packard were 
British. 


It is easily amongst the first half- 
dozen best cars in the world, at a 
figure which has hitherto been 
associated with, comparatively 
speaking, mediocrity. 


— Reprinted from The Tatler, London, 
England ; issue of April 11, 1923 
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The one big thing you ought 
to know before you buy 
a raincoat ... 


He you decide solely by appearance, texture, or feel 
in buying a raincoat, you have no right to be sur- 
prised if it fails to keep you dry. 


The quality that keeps a raincoat waterproof is 
hidden—it’s inbuilt. It depends not only on the 
grade of the materials used, but on the way the 
rubber and fabric are joined—on unusual care and 
skill in manufacture. 


That is why the only guarantee of real raincoat 
protection is the name on the coat and the reputation 
of the maker. And that is why thousands of people 
today have learned to rely on the name Raynster. 


Every Raynster is backed by all the skill and expe- 
rience of the largest rubber organization in the world. 
Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats for men and 
women, boys and girls—from rugged rubber surface 
coats to smart tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside. , 


Our little bookiet entitled ““A Scotchman Started It”’ 
willhelp you to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free 
to you. Address Dept. X,1790 Broadway, NewYork City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—A type for every need 
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Each of these men I have cited would 
make a good President of the United 
States, and the qualities which will prevent 
them getting the job are so subtle that even 
with close acquaintance it has taken me a 
long time to put my finger on them. It 
illustrates how slender and hidden are these 
cracks which prevent a man from giving 
out a loud, clear ring when he is tested by 
the tap of Destiny’s finger nail. 

It is not only the mosquito that can try 
every hole in the screen that can get by; it 
is the mosquito whose calibration and flexi- 
bility are almost imperceptibly more favor- 
able than those of the rest of the flock. 

Mark it down that it is this fact—the 
fact that between success and failure there 
is often only a difference of less than a 
hair—which gives so much emphasis in the 
world to the element of luck. The very 
fineness of differences between men being 
hard to see makes it easy to put the blame 
on luck. 

I start out by saying that nobody but a 
fool, or one who has not observed the 
careers of prominent men, would say: that 
luck, as it is called, does not play a big part 
in some nien’s flights. I have seen men go 
up by luck to success and I have seen men 
come down by bad luck from great heights. 
I know there are moralists who like to tell 
youth that luck does not play any part in 
men’s affairs, and, of course, this preach- 
ment is intended to have a wholesome in- 
fluence by preventing youth from passing 
the buck to alleged bad luck. Now I did 
not say and I will not say that good luck 
will raise a man to greatness. It cannot. 
It never did. It never will. I only said it 
would sometimes raise a man to success, 


| and I’ve seen it do that many times and 


I'll give some evidence in a minute. Nor 
did I say that bad luck would make a man 
less truly a great man. But it can and does 
often make a man less of a success. 

To come down to cases: I know a man 
whose father left him the ownership of 
three coal carriers which had been in the 
coastwise traffic. The young man went to 
New York to sell his property to a buyer 
who had telegraphed him. The young man 


| stayed in his home city to go to some sport- 


ing event. He was late in arriving in New 
York. When he did arrive the prospective 
buyer had drunk so much bad liquor that 
he was dying in the alcoholic ward at 
Bellevue. A few days later the Great War 
pounced down on Europe, and within a 
short time the value of ships went to the 
sky. Now the young man has three motor 
cars, a shooting lodge, a New York house, 
and kicks about his income tax. It cannot 
be said he showed any great merit in being 
late for an appointment. Anyone would 
be a fool who said he was to be credited for 
the other man’s thirst, and, unless I am 
mistaken, he did not cause the war. But he 
is rated as successful. 


His One Big Order 


Not long ago a newspaper in Japan held 
a popularity contest. The idea was to have 
selected by the readers of the paper the 
most popular statesman, scientist, indus- 
trial leader, and so on. It turned out that 
the most popular of industrial leaders was 
the head of a great metallurgical industry. 
A reporter was sent to obtain an interview 
as to the qualities to which the magnate at- 
tributed his success. The answer was brief: 

“Good luck and sufficient stupidity not 
to interfere with it.” 

I used to know a man in one of the New 
England States who made about six hun- 
dred dollars a year out of an invention. He 
invented a patent coat-and-trousers hanger. 
He had a kind of pliers, and we used to see 
him at county fairs in his ragged old clothes, 
bending up the wire into a finished product 
which he sold for ten cents. He had a 
great dexterity with the pliers. One day 
he had a stroke of good luck. An account- 
ant who worked for one of the large chain- 
store systems which sell articles for a 
maximum of ten or fifteen cents happened 
to see the device. 

He said, “Go to New York to this ad- 
dress. Take this card. Show this coat- 
and-trousers hanger of yours to our main 
hardware buyer.” 

The lucky dog borrowed forty dollars, 
looked around his little cabin and patch of 
ground, put his fiddle on a high shelf where 
the squirrels would not gnaw on it, and 
went to New York. He exhibited his de- 
vice. 

“How many of these can you make?” 
asked the buyer. 
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“As many as you want,” fe 


other. a 
“T’ll take half a million.” 
The poor devil could not spe 


one of the contemporary fict 
Such good luck! x 

Even those who are willing 
element of luck are not alw: 
say whether it is possible to 
ence between good luck and b 
ber vividly something Colon 
to me once. 

He said, ‘Sometimes, look 
it appears to me that every 
luck I ever had led directly to 
and all the things I thought w 
when they happened, in the 
to be the foundations of opp 

Birth itself is a piece of luck. , 
ing of one of America’s rich manjon 
ers. He had everything he wanted 
freedom from one thing he did not y 
was an inherited disease. He f, 
years. Perhaps his claim 
could be well founded upon 
made, with self-discipline, res 
and sweetness of spirit. H 
still comparatively young, a 
death; and unless one is wi 
a human being rather than ] 
one’s parents, his entire life w 
shadow of an overwhelming 
luck, certain in the end, no m 
could do, to make him crack. 


Uncle Joe’s Story 


Having admitted the fact 
makes and breaks some me 
sae to say is that it makes o1 


ew. 

A good deal of the time yo 
men saying “‘That’s just my 
it is not a matter of luck at a 
enough you will see instances | 
which affect two men. One 
head and whine and the oth 
scrambling for the top harder t 
The same piece of bad luck y 
man and make another. 

A famous senator, who 
United States Senate, was co: 
day to Uncle Joe Cannon, of Illi 
a piece of bad luck which 
reélection. i 

Uncle Joe said, ‘Yes, it re 
the colored boy who came ho 
his father, ‘Pap, de front of dai 
on Tenth Street done fall out 
and mashed dat poh ole man] 
dat jes luck?’ 

“*No, it hain’t, honey. 
Ef I’d been in his place, b: 
buildin’ had squnched down 
walk I’d been passin’ Hundre 
second Street!’” 

The truth is that outside 
which lays a man down at bi 
tain inheritances or certai 
around him in those helpless 
I have no doubt, count m 
others—I would not say that 
be blamed for making most 
Anyhow, what can we do ak 
hardly worth examining whe 
hand so many things that cai 
which, if not avoided, are certai 
men crack. 

As I try to view the men in 
business, professions and t 
parade of men who have 
enough for me to analyze the 
have made them stub their 
shockingly large proportion 7 
main poised for a time on theh 
then drop into oblivion. 

I do not want to mention nam 
it would be cruel. But where 


politics and almost became th 
for President of one of our g 


senator from a neighboring s 
day. 
He looked surprised and sai 
know.” 

I said to an editor of one of | 
magazines, ‘‘ Where is ——?’ 

Five years ago his name V 
mouth—a humorist, an auth 
Editorials were written about. 
body wanted to see him and ent 
and be able to say, “I know h 
ally.” (Continued on Page ‘ 
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Whete one finds persons of distinétion, one also 
nds cars of distinétion. At the door of the fashion- 
iy country club, for instance, the modern Pierce- 
itrow closed car is an accustomed sight. 


_ Of the twelve Pierce-Arrow types, the Enclosed 
drive Limousine is the most widely sought, for it 
s suitable in town or country, summer or winter. 
Secause of an exclusive method of construction, 
tis the only car which is completely convertible 
tom a Limousine to a companionable seven- 
vassenger Sedan. 
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Pierce-Arrow distributors in all principal cities 
will be glad to show you the utility, luxury and 
comfort of this or other models, and to demon- 
Strate the impressive performance of the famous 
Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition Engine. 


Open cars are $5250; closed cars, $7000, at 
Buffalo. Government tax additional. Prices in 
Canada furnished upon application. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“‘ Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.”’ 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 
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An ingenious and 
stauncher body construc- 
tion permits of a plate 
glass partition that is 
practically full width. It 
disappears with the turn 
ofahandle, instantly con- 
verting a formal Limou- 
sine into a companion- 
able, family Sedan, 
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Making it easy to have 
clean hands 


it Thirsty Fibre 


<= Really DRIES 


The millions of soft, white 

Thirsty Fibres in every 

ScotTissue Towel assure 

cleanliness, comfort and 

maximum drying power. 

Thirsty Fibres leap to their 
task of drying, 


THE 


You can afford to always keep a generous 
supply of ScotTissué Towels ready for instant 
use—in the home, office, factory, automobile 
and garage. Towels that are spotless. 
Towels that are for your use only. Never 
used before—never to be used again. 


The longer you use ScotTissue Towels 
the better you’ll understand why millions of 
them are being used and why they are chang- 
ing the towel habits of people everywhere. 
People, like yourself, who were at first 
reluctant to change but who have through 
actual use come to appreciate the softness, 
whiteness, and instant drying-power of 
Thirsty Fibres, found only in ScotTissue 
Towels. 


150 in a dust-proof carton for 40c (in Canada and 
parts of the Rocky Mountain zone 50c) —or at a much 
lower price by the case of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 

Price per case is $6.15 F. O. B. factory, Chester, Pa. 
Weight 60 lbs. per case. Price even less for 5, 10 
and 25 case shipments. 

If your jobber or dealer cannot supply you, send 
us your order and we will see that you are supplied 
promptly. If you need fixtures, we have them mod- 
erately priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scot fissue 
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But yesterday, when [ asked where he 
was, the editor said, “I don't know.” 

Then what has become of a great theat- 
rical producer—a young man who made his 
millions quickly? I asked someone a year 
or two ago; I asked a man who owed a large 
part: of his own success to this young Na- 
poleon of the entertainment world. 

He said, “I don’t know; but I’ll find 

t ’ 


He did find out. The young Napoleon 
was dying in a New York hospital, almost 


_ without twenty-five cents or a caller on 
| visiting days. Yes, and where is ——, who 


was once ambassador of the United States 
at one of the principal courts of Europe? 
What has become of the man who went over 
to Wall! Street from one of our other sea- 
board cities with a tremendous reputation 
for invincible speed and for a little time was 
president of a seventy-five-million-dollar 
corporation? I don’t know. 

What happens to them? What makes 
them crack? ; 

I have drawn up a list of a hundred and 
fifty of the men I have known who had a 
good chance to reach the top and hold the 
top in public service, in money-making or 
in the arts—and have sunk or are all 
through. I have checked off the list with 
the various causes which I believe make 
men crack, and I have the result I expected. 
Ninety-seven of these men fell down, ac- 
cording to my conviction, clearly because of 
lack of health. 

Lack of health does not mean critical 
breakdowns necessarily. I see some critical 
cases on my list. One playwright was hit 
by tuberculosis; one man who had first- 
rank promise in national and international 
affairs was taken onto the sidelines because 
of nephritis; two bankers have a serious 
kidney disease which has driven them into 
retirement. There are four or five cases of 
knock-out illness I know nothing about, 


| and a few others at which I can only make a 


guess. But looking over the whole lot, 
there is no marked proportion of men whose 
health has blown up with a sudden loud 
bang. That is not the picture. Look 
around at your own acquaintance and see” 
if itis. No, the fact is that men who crack 
because of lack of health crack slowly and 
noiselessly. The picture is of a tragical 
number of men, who at thirty or forty were 
off the ground and had shown speed, direc- 
tion and safety. At forty-five their engines 
were missing fire; at fifty they are looking 
for a landing field; and at fifty-five some of 
them may still believe they are in the 
clouds, but others know that they are 
down on their rollers for good. 


What Doctors Do Not Say 


What is the matter with this great ma- 
jority? Doctors who look them over will 
say, “‘Nothing much.’’ But doctors are 
calloused to these cases of slow decay. A 
man is passably well if he isn’t in the little 
lot or in bed. Those doctors who realize 
the truth are reluctant to tell it. If they 
told it they would say, ‘‘Why didn’t you 
come to me twenty-five years ago? I’m no 
liar. I can’t make vou over. I can’t give 
you a new stomach and intestines or a nerve 
system. You’re like an old watch. There 
isn’t anything particular the matter with 
it. Everything’s the matter with it. I can 
make you run comfortably for a good many 
years but, like the watch which has been 
abused, you are entered on the list of the 
irretrievably unfit. The worn-out watch 
isn’t going to explode in your pocket and 
you won’t explode in the face of your family 
and friends. The watch is a piece of 
mechanism which has seen its day. So are 
you.” 

No, the doctor almost never talks like 
that. What would be the use? It’s too 
late. Furthermore, the doctor would let 
himself in for this question: ‘“‘ What caused 
His answer to that 
would be even more unpopular than his 
diagnosis, because everyone, particularly 
rich business patients, want the answer to be, 
“Tt was just one thing. It was ” But 
it never is just one thing in these cases, 
and particularly it is never just one digni- 
fied thing. It is never overwork or brain 
strain or the burden of heavy responsi- 
bilities. These sound well, but they are not 
the truth. The truth would be something 
like this: 

“You are all wrong and all through, and 
you will go along to the end, fighting to 
come back because of the following dis- 


| graceful silly causes of which little warning 


is ever given, because for one reason nobody 


- caffeine and sugar—which y 
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ever listens to these warnin 
overeaten and plugged you: 
moderate stimulants, the 4 
are not only alcohol and 
izing housewives thought w 
although the Romans anc 
knew cane or beet su 


oughly wet with sweat. Y 
chewed your food. You 
organs all slide down un 
stomach have swapped 
drink enough water 

been foo] enough to dri 
sit like a bag of meal a 
letter S. You cross your 
the circulation so that 
heart. You take cathe 
collars that press on the 
in your neck. You have 
teeth. And on top of every 
been irregular—you take i 
irregular sleep, irregular - 
play. Heaven knows what. 
about everything. All the 
your machine— you twistec 
in you were not made b 
than you. You never wo 
your motor as you have 
never willingly would hay 
without the poisons you ha 
within during all these ye 
complicated mess.” tr 


When Geniusan 


Out of the ninety-s 
marked as having cracke 
health, the great majori 
admit that no one caus 
and no one day named 
from fit to unfit, when th 
cess or distinction or 
right to be remembe: 
tween their fingers. It 
of plug, plug, plug, Nature 
avert the damage until th 
either the man himself, 
for him, had to say, “ 
No nose dive. No great 
grounding at fifty when he 
ing for altitude.” a 

How I have seen them! 
man who came to Washin 
Middle West and quickly 


system. He had been 
years and he lived at o 
comfortable hotels. Alm 
went out to dinner. I kn 
I could find him between 
when Congress was not ins 
entertaining, and whether 
party or the luncheon, 
around him. He had a li 
everywhere and walked n 
I went back to Washingt 
the lobby of the Shoreh 
hardness of cheek and 
been stringy almost to 
ness. Now he was alm 
wrong places and he ya 
of a sentence. I asked 
favorite measure of his 
He said irritably, ‘“T’ 
other people’s battles.” 
I felt like saying to hit 
God’s sake stop eating so 
He’s gone. He cracked. 
predigested foods! And s¢ 
think of the dining out: 
successive cabinets in W: 
it would pay the tax 
payment to cabinet o 
dred dollars for every dint 
they refused. 
The district known as Wa 
coming more canny than m¢ 
overeating; but go up to the 
between one and three an 
of meats and sweets trick 
whose misled America 


down-grade imperial g 
hardy, virile race lived on 
cakes and a drink of mild j 
ered it vulgar and utter 
through every day. 
We arrest men for being ¢ 
be a better thing to arrest t 
ing more at the equator 
(Continued on FP 
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_ It took all these people to make ; 
_ your telephone receiver case ~right! © 
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HESE pictures tell a story of the 
amazing detail that enters into tele- 
phone manufacture. 


If all these people are needed just to 
make the outer shell ofeach receiver, think 
of the hundreds that are engaged in pro- 
ducing the magnets and coils and dia- 
phragms that go into these shells—the 
vital parts you do not see. Or take your 
telephone as a whole, and the men and 
women whose daily work it represents 
would number among the thousands. 


Step by step, from raw material to 
finished product, your Western Electric 
.telephone is made right. 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 
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rear-end collisions, 


It’s a good policy to use a Weed Bumper on 
the rear-end of your car to insure against 
damages from rear-end collisions. 


Weed Bumpers protect that part of the car 
where they are attached. Weed Bumpers on 
the front don’t protect the rear-end. And 
because that part of your car is equally vul- 
nerable you should have a Weed Bumper 
there to prevent damages. 


Ride inside the Safety Zone between a pair 
of Weed Bumpers. 


There are five designs in addition to the Weed Spring- 
Bar Bumper pictured above. Folder illustrating the 
full line of Weed Bumpers mailed on request. Give 
us the name of your car and dealer. 


SS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 


Boston Chicago 
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chest. One is an occasional misdemeanor; 
the other is a continuing crime. We chase 
the bootlegger who has operated a still 
in the woods; but we say nothing to the 
bishop who munches sweets and so oper- 
ates his own still—the blind tiger beneath 
the waistband—which also makes men 
sleepy, irritable, cross and intoxicated, and 
threatens to make them crack. 

Next to overeating, the biggest crime 
against health is committed by those whom 
a famous rehabilitation physical trainer 
calls the Never-Sweats. I have gone back 
through my card catalogue of acquaint- 
ances with men who have almost reached 
and held high place, but have fallen back— 
done for—between forty-five and fifty-five, 
and it is astounding how many of them— 
nearly all of them—can be counted as men 
who will not average fifty-two days a year 
in which they, from their own exertions, 
work out a perspiration. How many days a 
year do you do it—if your age is thirty- 
eight, forty-five, fifty? Plenty of men do it 
in fits and starts, and then almost always 
overdo it. How many men do you know 
who are within reach of success and distinc- 
tion, but who probably will crack because 
their digestive apparatus and intestines 
say ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?’’ and whose skin, 
the other way out for poisons, says “I’ve 
lost my job’’? 


Regular Habits 


Sometimes when men know that I have 
had an interest in the question of why men 
crack, and that I have watched prominent 
men in close-ups over a period of years, the 
subject of dissipation is mentioned. I 
usually just laugh. The demon rum has not 
been much of a menace to men who have 
proved their ability to lift themselves above 


| the average. Some fond mothers and wives 


always cite the case of “Jack, who was so 
bright when he was in school,” or of ‘Fred, 
who might have been the president of the 
Phoenix Bank if he hadn’t fallen into bad 
company,” and so on. But if alcohol or 
heroin or pretty ladies succeeded in confus- 
ing Jack or Fred, make up your mind that 
Jack and Fred would never have made the 
grade even if they had never smelled beer 
or powder. Among the undistinguished in 
the world these things may play havoc; 
but the cases where men have proved 
themselves fitter than the others, and yet 
trip on the low hurdle of dissipation, are 
rarer than anyone thinks and are usually 
confined to the field of the temperamental 
creative arts. Dissipation is a pygmy com- 
pared to overeating, lack of exercise, irregu- 
larity of eating, sleep, work and play. 

Speaking of regularity, I had opportu- 
nity within a very short span of time to ob- 
serve closely three men who had reached 
memorable places in the world. The first 
was Roosevelt. I remember an important 
conference with a distinguished foreigner 
which Roosevelt broke up by saying, “I am 
sorry; I have to go for my walk now. If you 
would all like to come—very good. I walk 
every day at this hour. Nothing interferes 
with that.” He had conserved an energy 
and resource which only extravagant jour- 
neys after he was no longer young, into 
depths of wild continents and fevered jun- 
gles, succeeded in breaking down. 

Giolitti was another. I saw him first 
some years ago in company with one of his 
intimate friends. For nearly forty years he 
occupied almost conclusive power in Italy. 
He was approaching eighty and was again 
premier of his country. No man could ever 
talk with him without realizing that he 
was in the presence of one of the greatest 
statesmen Europe has produced. As I 
remember it, he used to get up in the 
morning and drink a glass of hot water. 
He read a little before a light breakfast. 
He spent his morning at work until one, had 
a light luncheon, took a nap, opened his 
doors for appointments and visits, had 
dinner, retired for meditation or writing, 
and went to bed early. His friend told me 
that no crisis ever succeeded in rocking him 
out of his régime. 

I saw Lloyd George at the time of one 
of his greatest political strains. He was 
threatened in home politics and the tide of 
foreign affairs was running against him. 
Nothing, however, in those days—no mat- 
ter how urgent—interfered with a two-mile 
walk in the early sun or morning rain, or 
put off his determination to go to bed early. 

These three men owed part of their power 
to the effluvia of energy and vitality which 
in each case was called by the world mag- 
netism. Around all three in times of stress 
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I have seen other men crack, }| 
other men were not ticking ang 
around the twenty-four hours jij, 
Their activity and their rest were). 
for them not by themselves but :ip 
tivity andrest of awindmill are dete} 
by chance blasts of some whimsj 
It was the difference between men 
as masters of happenings and ft, 
lived as slaves of happenings, 

Next to the inroads of insid, 
wholly unnecessary wear and tes 
seen more men crack because 9 
surdly divergent reasons tha 
from over self-confidencé or 
the lack of self-confidence. 
ple after example, cases 


nity they either strut out onto ji, 
and peacock around, or else ¢), | 
stage fright and their knees knock ps 
so that they sound like an amatj}, 
of billiards. They have megalom\jy 
buck ague. 
« What is the matter with therm 
these near-great? | 
Of course, the answer is easy: 1] 
the essential quality of all big me 
plicity. There are some big men: 
not have to treat the world with si}; 
but heaven help a man who wisl| 
big and cannot regard himself yh, 
plicity! 
Governor Johnson, of Minnesot y 
death perhaps gave Wilson the chap} 
Democratic war President, had a}fi 
simplicity. He once said to me, “A 
only way a man ever becomes rid} 
by becoming pretentious. If youn 
pretenses, how can anybody mak 
you?”’ And curiously enough I ‘ye 
served that it is pretensions that jt, 
cause men to strut about or restit 
record but it is pretensions that cae: 
to go into a panic when they face g 
opportunity. Men who go into 
when they are called upon to x 
ladder are really afraid of only 
they are afraid that their pretenshs 
be called; that they have set ir 
spectus too far ahead of the abilitio 
form. 


The Fear of Cracking” 


When the war was on there wen 
ber of such men. I used to watch tl 
astonishment. They were men ¥j 
called out of places of prominence- 
railway presidents, men with reput 
great executives, men who had 
their biographers to call them gi 
A good many of those I have in mi 
sure, had climbed up the ladder j 
cialized field of activity, but they v) 
who had not seen any humor in hav 
busts made or any cause for laugh’ 
the university toward which they] 
liberal gave them honorary degrees 
which they could not read. Some 
came down to Washington, and inp 
all their good intentions—and no) 
have better—they were about as 1} 
pockets in a bathing suit. So 
afraid of everyone and everythil 
gressmen, clerks, President, burea 
disaster, disgrace. One of them fod 
ditions in scandalous shape. 

“Why don’t you say so?” Task) 

“Tt will encourage the enemy,” } 
tered. ; 

“Make a confidential report to tl 0 
cil of National Defense,” I said, “#4 
a copy to the President.” But t 8 
man was in a funk. ’ 3 

“What a responsibility!” he Ml 
‘And I have had such a reputat 
took me a lifetime to build it up. | 

Another man, who came, like 
Revere, all covered with the foam 
ciency from a great financial how, 
assigned a tremendous job whic 
take him abroad. 

On the way over he used to m/e 
wring his hands. A good analysi@ 
psychology would have been that 
been lifted in his career onto higher 
sions than he deserved. What hi 
feared was that he would cra 
pretensions come tumbling down. 

On the other hand, I remember @ 
an acquaintance of mine who had 
success of a certain kind of corjl# 
management. Those who had paid 
salary had become frightened by tht 
ity of his growth. His name was mie 
more often than theirs! They loppee™ 

(Continued on Page 52) | 
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Here October Ot! 
America’s Only Versatile Car 


ENEW CHAMPION 


Can you imagine 
) a aes a 


has a smart closed body, with comfort 
for five, on a chassis of great reliability 
and economy, built by one of the largest, 
best-known makers, at a price so low it 
will astound you— 


with seats and 
upholstery that 
can be removed 
entirely, pro- 
viding 5Ocubic 
feet clear space 
for samples, 
cases, luggage, 
trunks, camp- 
: ing duffle— 
: anything — 


and that 


has seats which can be adjusted forward 
and backward — front seat forward to 
three positions, so short people can reach 
the pedals easily— 


and also 


adjustment of rear seat forward and back- 
ward to position which will give the 
most comfort and room for rear seat 
passengers— 


and at 


~ last 


—— 


in addition 


° 
a | rear that holds large bundles and 1 
a car that provides real sleeping personal luggage and keeps them O Sa y not Ing 


comfort on camping trips, with seats out of the way and clean— 

and upholstery that can be made up ed ‘ll ; 

intora reattul, bed; Pullman: style of wide doors as illustrated, in the rear as 
: well as in the front, that permit people to 


ihe dengehaie eadch of car get in and out without climbing seats or 


disturbing each other — 
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Theres a shoe store in your neighborhood specializing in Athletic Footwear~ 


he *H00B- Hyscore 


From the Daily Dozen 
to Worlds Championships 


~the right shoe helps! 


Health maintenance in the winter months is receiving nation-wide 
recognition: Few remain today who are not making some plans to 
keep vacation fitness throughout the entire year. 


From the setting up exercises of the school children, through the 
period of gymnasium work, to the “keeping fit” exercises of the adult; 
and from “gym” hand or volley ball to expert basketball, squash or 
indoor tennis, there is a HOOD Athletic Shoe, properly designed for 
the work. 

It is particularly important for the beginner to start with the shoe 
which will give him confidence, add to his comfort, and save his 
strength. It is for these reasons that we have suggested that you go 
to the store where you will find expert advice and complete stocks 
to meet your exact needs. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
The Hee Vantage 


A fine all-around indoor ath- 
letic shoe for men or women. 
Kendex insole and heavy cushion 


mid sole absorb the shocks. Tough 


rubber outsoles for wear. 
or let us send you the Hood Dealer Buying Guides 
showing all HOOD Athletic Footwear. 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 


The Weep Hyscore 


A professional basketball shoe. 
Sole grips and releases instantly. 
Helps a sure, fast game. Will last 
through a full playing schedule. 
Strongly reinforced. 


The *H00B- Bayside 


Made for all, but recommended 
for women and children, where 
the amount or nature of the floor- 
work does not demand a stronger 
shoe. 


Look for this oval sign it identifies the shoe 
store in your neighborhood specializing ins 
Athletic Footwear 


Announcing the W.R«Type last 


We have had designed by Mr. L. P. Haight, 
founder of the Walk Straight Club, and noted foot 
specialist, a foot-fitting type of last upon which we 
will make the W. R. line of HOOD Athletic Shoes. 

These shoes will be similar to 
those we manufacture for the 
Walk Straight Club, and may be 

obtained through our regular 
dealers in the W. R. Type. 


W. R. shoes are easy fitting, allow the utmost use 
of the foot muscles, and tend to develop a greater 
length of stride. They are particularly comfortable. 

We have also arranged with Mr. Haight to send 
: his personally developed series of 
foot exercises to those who send 10 
cents in stamps to him, at the ad- 
dress, Mr. L. P. Haight, 80 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

He went home and said to his wife, “‘We 
have been living on fifteen thousand a year. 
I am going up to New York and look for a 
job at three, four or five.” 

She said, “‘It will suit me.” 

He went to New York and said, “I am 
loose.” 

One of the big banking firms which con- 
trolled a vast industrial corporation said in 
effect, ‘‘You are, eh? Well, take this.” 

It was fifty thousand a year, with a 
chance to make a hundred thousand, and 
a man who had been used to dealing in 
thousands of dollars of property was asked 
to be responsible for millions. 

“Well,” I said, ““how does it feel? Does 
it frighten you?”’ 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘Why should it? The 
same principles apply.” 

That man had no pretense, so you could 
not scare him. Lincoln had no pretense. 
About the same homely virtues, under- 
standing, decisions, insistence apply to the 
nation or the world as apply to the small 
town and its affairs. That is why unpre- 
pared Presidents, if they have simplicity, 
are often successful. 

As one resident of Marion, Ohio, said to 
me in Washington about Mr. Harding, 
“When they look good through a microscope 
to us there isn’t any reason why they 
shouldn’t test out the same way through 
the telescope.” 

One thing is certain: Mr. Harding went to 
the White House as free of pretensions as 
any man who ever stepped over the sill. 


Dangerous Overconfidence 


There is one factor in overconfidence 
that makes it more damaging than under- 
confidence. This factor is the one which 
affects a great many men, regardless of 
their field of effort. A large and veteran 
theatrical producer told me a story of an 
actor who had his chance, a story which 
illustrates what I mean. The actor had 
been playing a minor part with marked 
ability. He had the capacity to become a 
memorable figure of the stage. His ambi- 
tion was to become a star; and one day the 
producer, having in hand a play suitable 
for this man, asked him to take the leading 
part. At one of the first rehearsals the pro- 
ducer made a suggestion or two, whereupon 
the actor stepped forward and said in an 
undertone, “‘I’m very sorry, but I cannot 
permit this kind of criticism. I have spent 
a good many years of preparation to reach 
the right to play this lead as I see fit, and 
there is no reason for me to forget the rec- 
ord I have already made.”’ 

I saw him not long ago playing the sheriff 
who appears twice in the second act. If 
men who are about to crack would only see 
that there is every reason “‘to forget the 
record I have already made!” 

It is not the strutting and peacocking 
which do the harm in some men who have 
almost reached good altitudes. Of course, 
conceit is made fun of. I remember one 
vice president and a young senator who 
might have been awarded the prizes for 
Marathon strutting. They have been 
laughed at enough, goodness knows; but 
no one held them in contempt, because 
they themselves were not content with 
their record; they kept on pulling an oar. 
Put it down on the journal that the damag- 
ing kind of confidence, conceit and self- 
satisfaction is that which makes men, as it 
often does, stop pulling their stroke. 

This is what makes many a man going 
toward distinguished success crack. He 
has stopped looking forward and is looking 


September y| 


backward. If the world lifts him to 
high place his point of view is al] 
He fails to see that a man is a fo¢ 
gards a promotion as a prize rath 
opportunity. Yet it is astonis} 
many men will accept a big wr 
down with it and effectively play, 
is this kind of thing that shuts doy 
a good man’s engine in midair; j 
tendency that makes many a man 
pointment who has been called to 
of public service, banking, edueatic 
management of industrial unde 
magnitude, and causes the wo 
to pronounce him short weight, — 

One of the remaining large 
mate failure to reach altitude 
jealousy of other men. 

In the case of a recent figu; 
politics, I believe one of the n 
currents of men’s private an 
subconscious opinions which 
him was based upon the lij 
“Where are his friends?” 

Many Americans felt the 
something small, suspicious a 
the man and believed the qu 
large contributors toward 
crack. 

I was asked once by the h 
the largest packing houses 
who was being considered for a 

“What do his superiors say o} 
president asked me. 

“T don’t know,’’ I answered; | 
don’t care much. A man can go 
fool his superiors. But I will tell y 
his inferiors—the men who work w 
and with him—say.” 

Of course there are men in thelt 
sciences who can reach high place 
any devotion of other men, wit} 
faculty of enlisting other men an 
important—developing and buildi 
men.) -= 
But in most endeavors where t 
and leadership of a team are 
statecraft, business and all 
forts, the man who cannot 
picion and jealousy and 
men—who cannot open the gat 
portunity wide—will crack on t 


Jealous Egotisi } 


One of the shrewdest and 
know has built a tremendous ii 
although he has few years of a 
he is still clinging to his i 
absolute monarch. His path 
with men whom he has pick 
his burdens. His reason told 
man large enough to carry the 
but his instinct has been to cut 
man’s head the moment he saw | 
into a semblance of ability or pow) 
would compete with his own. If | ¢ 
die assured that the industry with it 
sands of employes and its usefulnes! 
est production would go on, his lijy 
have been a great life. But it is! 
probable that instinctive fear of ott 
puts this man among those w] ! 
cracked. 4 t 

There are plenty of causes to/x} 
why the great mass of men do ni‘ 
near the top, but I have’not concer? 
self with those; I am considering thi 
why men who have reached high Iti 
corne down—why they crack: | 

First, careless disregard of the aid 
of the human machine—its phys# 
consequently mental fitness. | 

Second, lack of simplicity—pretiti 
ness—overconfidence and underco' 

Third, lack of faith in other stra 
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of one month’s 


jwamount Pictures 


he flawless production 
{very type of screen story 
i created Paramount’s 
bt Teputation, types as 
like each other as “The 
Jered Wagon,” “Grum- 
» “Only 38,” “The Ne’er 
Well,” “Hollywood,” 
liebeard’s Eighth Wife,” 
‘omeward Bound” and 
| ggles of Red Gap.” 


TRADE » KK y MARK 
Me eg 


i> 
‘itsa Paramount Picture 
tthe best show in town” 


filgos Piayers-Lasky Corp 


NEW YORK CITY 


~ Jege L. hash presents 


‘ GEORGE FITZMAURICE productn 


Pola Negri 


TH E CH EAT famine? by Charles de Roche 


ADOLPH ZUKOR-PRESIDENT Pp 


Ree 


¥ 


with JACK HOLT 


Adapted by Ouida Bergere from the novel by Hector Turnbull 


ILLIONS ate watching the career and 
new Paramount Pictures of Pola Negri 
with intense interest. 

“The Cheat” is her second American 
photoplay, and it is the drama of the beauti- 
ful young wife who is sorely tempted out of 
the straight and narrow path by her desire 
for fine raiment and precious stones. 

This passionate moral conflict, this strug- 
gle of the soul to resist the vanities of the 
world, is the peculiar field in which Pola 
Negri’s acting strikes like life into your heart. 

Jack Holt is the husband who cannot pro- 


ZS Ui Al igi Ul 


allie ~P2 pail ~ Al <o 
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vide all the luxuries his wife longs for, and 
Charles de Roche is the bogus prince who is 
as long on wealth as he is short on scruple. 

The defeat of the impostor and the ulti- 
mately happy victory over one whose tra- 
dition says that “‘all love-cheats should be 
branded with the tiger-head seal” are just 
two of the poignant phases in the greatest 
contemporary screen melodrama. 

The magnificent settings in George Fitz- 
maurice’s finest production accord with the 
plot; and make a fitting background against 
which the struggles of virtue are seen. 


eas es Zils <P, iis 
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Union Suits Fitted toa Man- 
His Job—and the Weather 


WILSON Bro’s, CHICAGO 


New York 


From the lumberjack to the 
cotton-grower in climate, and 
the jockey to the alderman in 
waist-lines,real underwear 
comfort comes from just the 
right kind and size. Men's va- 
tied activities call for different 
styles and weights of under- 
clothes to protect them. 


Are You Properly Underclothed? 


Wilson Bro’s underwear setvice 
includes attention to these 
things, beside finer values. 
Wilson Bro’s Way of Measure- 
ment insures perfect fit. 


CAlsk the man behind the 


underwear counter 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Paris Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


| move? (Enter CAMERA unnoticed.) 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


(Continued from Page 26) 


CAMERA (quoting): 
Romeo and Juli-et 
Went into a cabar-et, 
And Romeo paid for 
What Juli-et. 


That is where they get the cabaret from. 
Is there a cabaret scene in this? 

DIRECTOR: No, but we could write one 
in. How about Antony and Cleopatra? 
And how do these birds dress? 

CAMERA: Antony wears a simple and 
economical union suit, with a twig of slip- 
pery elm in his hair—well, something like a 
soap ad. Cleopatra, she’s a swell dame, 
which dresses like a chorus girl in the Fol- 
lies—only a little more clothes. She carries 
a darning needle in her right hand—you 
heard of Cleopatra’s needle, didn’t you?— 
and she darns the whole world and Antony 
in particular. (Takes MS. and exclaims): 
Oh, you got Hamlet, too? There’s a bird, 
that guy. 

DIRECTOR: Hamlet! Wasn’t he doin’ 
some kind of a turn with Jackie Barrymore 
in N’York last winter? 

CAMERA: Aw, he’s been all over the map. 
He used to dig graves out at Arlington— 
that’s been many moons back. He had a 
sister-in-law or a niece or something which 
was wrong in her attic—Bedelia, I think he 
calls her. She used to pick dandelions and 
her old man done quite a business. I guess 
she wasn’t so nutty, after all. 

DIRECTOR: What’s this—Scene From 
Merry Wives of Windsor? 

CAMERA: You see, Windsor was the sen- 
ator from Utah in his time, and he had 
Solomon backed off the boards. Had more 
wives than that bird Henry the Eighth, and 
he was some picker so I’m told. (Scans MS.) 
Say, this woman who wrote this knows her 
business. What’s she call it? Shaksperean 
Mélange. Sounds high, but has no box- 
office value. I’d change that to Will Prohi- 


bition Sueceed? 
Who’s this Shylock she 


DIRECTOR: 

speaks of? 

CAMERA: Him! He’s in the one-piece 
gabardine business. Seems to me I ’mem- 
ber hearing about him getting in bad on 
short weights on a pound of meat or some- 
thin’. I’ll have to brush up on that. I know 
one thing he was bald-headed—shy locks. 
See? 

DIRECTOR: Come, let us dig up an all- 
star cast and shoot a couple of reels while 
the sun is good. 

[Exeunt DIRECTOR and CAMERA MAN. En- 
ter opp. SHAKSPERE and SIR OLIVER 
DODGE. VOICE is heard off stage. 

Voice: Oh, Mike! Where has that ham- 
mer and saw went to? 

SHAK. (wincing): 

O horror! horror! horror! 

Confusion now hath made his masterpiece, 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 

The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 

The King’s English! 


But today upon the King’s Highway did I 


| hear man hailed thus, “Listen, you!’’ and 
“Say, bo!” Such language is e’en unbefit - 


the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

MS This is a moving-picture studio, 
Will. 

SHAK.: Indeed, and do the pictures then 


DRAWN BY R. B, FULLER 


September 


DopcE: Oh, I forgot! They ¢ 
moving pictures in the land a Q( 
CAMERA (butting in): No moy 
where do you come from? 
SHAK.: I come from far beyon 
tonian shores. 
CAMERA: Well, I never 
team in the National or A 
do you get there? ; 
SHAK.: ’Tis necessary to shuf 
mortal coil and then ford the St, 
CAMERA (laughing uproarioys| 
didn’t you say it was another F 
Say, who manages your team? _ 
SHAK.: Team? 
CAMERA: Yeh! Who’s 


over by Pluto. 
CAMERA: Shake! 


strange contrivance, then, is 
CAMERA: That’s a movie cam 
You must’a’ lived kind o’ out in 


CAMERA: They’re going to sho §} 
pere. (Leaves them.) 

SHAK. (trembling): What priy 
they have, alas! I know not. | 
should they shoot me? ¥ 

DopcE: Fear not, Will, they a| 
going to take a photographic likens 
of your plays. 

CAMERA (coming up): This gv§ 
pere is some baby. He’s the guy } 
when they ast him how he got his 
olives, “‘I et two, Brutus, and thi] 
“em after that.” ‘ 
[Business of SIR OLIVER Dopes ang 

PERE fainting. » % 
(QUICK CURTAIN) — 

—George W. Ker, 


Coal Strikes 
A Rimed Editorial 


Have I ever thought of them, slavin 
At hammer and drill and spike?’ 
Alackaday! I must answer Nay. | 
Especially when they strike. 


I thought, ‘‘Do I feel for the owners) 
Those great-hearted men and true, 

Who bravely fight by day and by nig! 
To keep the coal coming through? 

Who strive without thought of profit 
To supply it to everyone?” 

No, no! Not I! When the price pisu 
Is sixteen dollarsaton. —— 


And the noble miners and owners, 
Do they think of the you’s and m3 
Who during a strike—which they so sl 
Must sit in our homes and freeze 
Do they think of the suffering millus- 
Men, women and children, too— 
Of the public who pays for each m % 
You bet your sweet life they do! 
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T’ve just bought my 11th Marmon 


_ —hundreds of thousands of miles of troubleless driving” 


| 
| , By E. L. HENDERSON, President 
Carrollton Potteries, Carrollton, Ohio 


‘ Y son has just driven in with a new Marmon 
roadster. This makes the eleventh Marmon 
that we have owned. 


“We have had touring cars, coupes, sedans, roadsters 
—and each one of them has been most satisfactory 
inevery respect. That’s why we have been consistent 
Marmon users since purchasing our first Marmon car. 


“T have personally driven Marmons in the north, in 
the west and in the south. I have made five trips 
to Florida in Marmon closed cars—through the 
Alleghenies, the Blue Ridge Mountains, down 
through the Carolina red clay and soft Georgia 
roads, seas of bottomless mud in wet weather. 


“Tast fall when we drove to Florida we had six solid 
days of rain, but we never got out of the car even to 


em 


change a spark plug or make anadjustment. We drove 
right through, running from 180 to 240 miles daily. 


“Each trip we have made has been most comfortable. 
A lady 78 years old who has made all five trips 
with us has never experienced discomfort or weari- 
ness on the way. The cars ride so easily that none 
of us ever became fatigued. 


“I am starting soon on a trip to the Pacific Coast 
in the same Marmon sedan, which is running as 
good as new. 


“We have had hundreds of thousands of miles of 
troubleless transportation with our Marmons and 
our only reason for changing cars at any time has 
been to get the latest models and the newer lines. 
I have never yet had a Marmon wear out.” 


M ON 


5 


fey) 
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She was never at ease 
when he was around 


HE never felt comfortable. 


And as a matter of fact she 


never could do her best work for him. 


Simply because there was something about him that dis- 
turbed her. And it happened to be something of a character 
that she could never bring herself to mention to him as her 


employer. 


He was perfectly polite and well-mannered in every way. 
He was kind and considerate with her. In a business way 
her position was practically an ideal one. All except for this 
one thing. And he himself was no doubt quite unconscious 


about it all. 


It finally became so disturbing to her that she resigned 
her position. And he never knew why she left. 


2k ES Do ok 


That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And 
even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. But 
usually—and fortunately— 
halitosis is only a local condi- 
tion that yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing 
that this well-known antiseptic 
that has been in use for years 
for surgical dressings, possesses 
these peculiar properties as a 


For 
HALITOSIS 


* * *f * 


breath deodorant: It halts 
food fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. So the system- 
atic use of Listerine puts you 
on the safe and polite side. 
You know your breath is right. 
Fastidious people everywhere 
are making it a regular part of 
their daily routine. 


Your druggist will supply 
you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of dif- 
ferent uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that 
comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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TH MILK BATH AND THE 
CARD CATALOGUE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


_ from, a farmhouse door by a ferocious- 
| looking fat man in a checked suit and 
| labeled Milk Trust, from whose mouth were 


emanating the words: “Johnny, Johnny, 
time to take your bath.” 

The Peoples Pictures, on the other hand, 
took a different and less political view, say- 
ing in its various headlines: 


DENIES MILK-BATHING PRACTICE, WHICH 

HILDA SVENSON, THROUGH HEk ATTORNEYS, 

GOLDFISH & GOLDFISH, STATES THAT SHE WILL 
LEGALLY ESTABLISH 


On the opening page was a new picture 
of Mrs. Peters, who was physically a very 
attractive woman, in evening dress; a pic- 
ture of the Peters bathroom, taken from 
the original architect’s sketch of the house, 
with the sketched likeness of Hilda Svenson 
in a neat maid’s dress emptying a large milk 


| can into a bathtub; also a photograph of 


Reva Tanga, the well-known member of 
the Midnight Foibles, taking her daily 
siesta in a tubful of the opaque fluid. 

It was while holding a copy of this publi- 
cation carefully rolled up in her hand that 
a physically very attractive young matron 
arrived at the two-room apartment, in an 
old-fashioned but highly respectable quar- 
ter of the city, which was occupied by two 
women who had some six weeks previously 
enlisted her as a member of a political or- 


| ganization called the Women Home De- 


_ fenders of Chibosh. Both fortunately were 


at home when she arrived there. 
“You’ve got to do something. You’ve 
got to!” exclaimed the attractive visitor to 


| the younger and more curly headed of the 


two others, thrusting the rolled copy of 
Peoples Pictures toward her and sinking 
down on the most accessible chair, located 
not far from a large oak card-catalogue cabi- 
net on one wall that seemed so incongruous 
with the other furnishings of the room. 

“Politics!” she exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
what politics does for you!”’ And now sud- 
denly she burst into tears. 

The younger woman with the bright 


| adventurous eyes and the older in the 


square-cut blue-gray tailor-made suit stood 
before her speechless as she cried on. 

“T feel just as if I hadn’t had any clothes 
on—ever since,” said the pretty woman be- 
fore them, whom they had not yet recog- 
nized, suddenly ceasing her weeping to 
speak. 

The two others gazed at each other and 


| then at the paper with the striking but 


elusive words. 

“T told him—lI told him from the first 
that’s what would happen to us if he kept 
on getting into politics.’ 

The two others, looking once more at the 
first page of Peoples Pictures and then at 
each other, seemed to agree in their con- 
clusions. 

“You are Mrs. Peters, aren’t you?” 
asked the younger. 

“The wife of John Henry Peters?” said 
the older. 

“Yes,’’ she said, nodding her head vio- 
lently, as plump, attractive young women 


| do when they are about to ery. ‘And he 


won’t—he won’t do anything. He refuses 


| to stop. He’s as obstinate as a red-headed 


pig. He refuses to compromise.” 

“Mr. Peters you mean?’ asked the 
younger lady. 

“Yes; when all they want him to do is 
to say he’ll withdraw the taxpayers’ suit to 
prevent the city from spending more money 


| and let that old Central Bridge Federal 


investigation rest—as it will have to, any- 
how. And then they’ll withdraw this suit— 
this lie by this servant girl—and it will all 


| drop out of the papers.” 


Hearing these facts, the two before her 
looked again at each other with keen inter- 


est. 
“Who'll do all this?” the older asked, as 


_ if anxious to be precisely sure. 


“Those lawyers—those Goldfish & Gold- 


| fish—that made this all up.”’ 


“Made it all up you say?” 

“Certainly. You don’t suppose I take 
milk baths, do you? Or John?’’ she asked 
a little shrilly. 

The two others exchanged glances again 
with obviously growing interest. 

“Tt was a lie, every word of it,’’ exclaimed 
their visitor, ‘‘that dreadful girl’s story! 
{t must have been a regular conspiracy. 
She must have ordered the milk herself and 
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denly into tears. ok 
The two others, glancing at ea 
nodded slightly but conclusively, 
again an influence that they kr 


“ 
» dig 


ever does—and put it all in the pie 
the time. And all because we ari 
tics. But John won’t do a thing. [ 
he won’t be forced out—not this yj 
says he’ll fight them till his last 
falls out—as he will. ) 


“You certainly cannot,” repid 
other sympathetically. 
“Will you help me stop it somiwa 
their visitor continued, tightening 
vulsive grip still more. ‘“Can’t 
something—use some influence ]e | 
Women’s Home Protective Society 
us all into six weeks ago, for some 'as 
never knew what?” | 
“We'll try our best,” promi 
younger woman. ‘‘Won’t we?” | — 
“We will,”’ replied the older w aa 
whom she appealed, speaking, as 1¢ | 
dently always did, quite precisely. 
These two, Miss Dorothy Jones <4} 
Adelaide Winthrop, had, indeed, 3 } 
Peters said, brought large nun 
women of the various ox, 
organizations of Chibosh into t 
ganization of Mayor Herman J. ‘u 
the defense of the good name of the 
Chibosh; but so far, beyond enroili th 
they had not yet taken any of 
through their control of that ne’ bo 
Now, it seemed, when their visit 
gone, that both were ripe for actio 
“The time has come,” said t 
squarer-spoken one. § : 
“TI think so too,” the younger {P 
tiated her. 
“To show them what the real woe 
oo to elect this man Peters may 
fall.” a | 
‘‘He’s certainly good,” said Mis 
thy Jones. 
“We'll show the men what the 
vote is like,” continued her assocl®, 
“Let’s start now, and get aftelll 
exclaimed Miss Jones. “Put him ! 
his tricks.’ - 


(Continued on Page 
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The New Price of 
he Ladies Home Journal 


31. a Year 


The reduced price takes effect with the biggest 
October issue ever published—out Saturday. 


Following the established policy of The Curtis Publishing Company 
to give the greatest possible value for the least possible money, it has for 
years been the aim of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, as it has been the 
achievement of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, to provide the homes 
of America with the best magazine in its class, at the lowest price. 


The Journal circulation is now at the highest point in its history. Our 
fall issues are the largest and finest ever made. 


_ The October and succeeding issues are of sensational quality as well 
"as size, continuing the preéminent leadership of THE LADIES’ HOME 
_ JOURNAL in the editorial and advertising fields. 


Booth Tarkington, Otis Skinner, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Corra Harris 
and ascore of others, together with the latest fashions and with household 
features from the Journal’s own testing kitchen, are in October. Edith 
Wharton, Zane Grey, Joseph C. Lincoln and many others are coming. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


he 240-page October Issue Will Be on Sale 
ee ogee 29 
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or Men, Also 


Those whiter, cleaner teeth which 
women now display 


Do you realize how many whiter, prettier 
teeth you meet with nowadays? And how 
much they add to beauty with the women 
whom you meet? 


The reason lies in a new way of teeth 
cleaning which millions now employ. It is 
used by careful people of some 50 nations 
now, largely by dental advice. 

It means far more than glistening teeth. 
Every man will use it when he once sees its 
effects, and this free test will reveal them. 


Combat that film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great enemy. It clings and stays. 
Unless removed, it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That’s why teeth 
look stained or cloudy. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
That is a trouble which very few escape. 

Germs breed by millions in film. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So one great dental problem in late 
years has been to fight that film. 


Two new-day methods 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two effective methods. One dis- 
integrates the film at all stages of forma- 
tion. The other removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods by many careful 
tests. Then a new- 
type tooth paste was 
created to apply them 


daily. The name is 
Pepsodent : That far softer than enamel. 
new tooth paste has use a film combatant which con- 


brought to millions 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 438, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 


tains harsh grit. 


of people in every clime a new dental era. 


Research also proved two other things 
essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. Those are 
Nature’s protectors against starch deposits 
and the acids which they may form. Every 
use of Pepsodent givesthem manifold power. 

These combined results bring to every user 
a new conception of what clean teeth mean. 

al 


How smoke stains 


Men who smoke find that teeth particu- 
larly discolor. The smoke stains lodge in 
film. The way to prevent this is to fight 
those film-coats as they form. 


This test will forever convince you. The 
results are too conspicuous, too pleasing 
to dispute. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Then you will know 
why all in your home 
should use this new- 
day method. Cut out 
coupon now. 


Never 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St, Toronto, Canada 
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The other gazed questioningly at her. 
There was a sharp, clear note of personal re- 
sentment and even pugnacity in that voice, 
usually so ceremoniously polite. 

“That worm! That pet dog! That cheap 
criminal! That Melody!” it continued ex- 
plaining with bitterness and expectant 
cruelty. 

Iv 

T WAS too late, however, to prevent the 

continuance on Thursday morning of the 
great current news interest on the front 
pages of Chibosh—the mystery of the milk 
bath in the Peters household. The people 
of Chibosh were now being rapidly divided 
into two schools of thought—according to 
the journal which they read—as to who it 
was that took the bath, Mr. or Mrs. Peters. 

The readers of Peoples Pictures held the 
latter view, which was set forth in its lead- 
ing headlines: 


MRS. PETERS’ MILK BATH DESCRIBED 


HILDA SVENSON AT LAstT SPEAKS 
THROUGH HER ATTORNEYS, GOLDFISH & GOLD- 
FISH. Mrs. PETERS MAKES SWEEPING DENIAL 


This was illustrated by an authentic pic- 
ture, secured exclusively by the Peoples 
Pictures, of Mrs. Peters, who was an ex- 
ceedingly attractive woman physically, in 
an ultra-modern bathing suit; of the costly 
fixtures of the Peters bathroom, photo- 
graphed from duplicates properly set up by 
the plumbing firm which manufactured 
them; a diagram of the second story of the 
Peters home, showing the exact location of 
all bedrooms and bathrooms. Also a pho- 
tograph of Miss Reina La Reve, of the 
Midnight Foibles, whose collection of bath 
negligees was said to be the largest in the 
city, taken in one of the sheerest and most 
ravishing of these. 

The readers of the Morning Truth, on the 
other hand, proceeded on the opposing 
theory that it was John Henry Peters, the 
one-time attorney of the milk trust, who 
was the bather. Its opening headlines said: 


GEORGE BARCLAY BEAGLE BARES 
TRUTH CONCERNING LAWYER 
PETERS’ MILK BATH 


Asks, “‘SHALL CHILDREN STARVE TO PROVIDE 

MERE SKIN FooD FoR PLUTOCRATIC TRUST 

AGENT?” THE DEFENDANT PETERS COMES 
OuT WITH ANOTHER DENIAL 


The chief development to which this al- 
luded was the second letter of Dr. George 
Barclay Beagle, friend of Mayor True and 
defender of the mothers and children of 
Chibosh, written to Mayor True himself: 


Your Honor: Your letter pointing out the 
difficulty of dealing with this scandal of the 
milk baths, showing the impossibility of reach- 
ing such malpractice by legal means, is at hand. 
I can see this, and I agree with you that the 
matter can probably best be tried before the 
great bar of public opinion, and before that 
bar I now arraign it. 

As a physician I know that there are cases 
in which milk baths are beneficial to the human 
skin, even furnishing food and nourishment to 
some degree. But as a student of the milk 
supply of the great city of Chibosh I am also 
aware that there is a shortage in the milk supply 
in this city needed to nourish properly its chil- 
dren—a shortage, sir, artificially produced in 
a great majority of cases by the milk trust, for 
which this milk-bathing attorney, this man 
Peters, has been the paid employe. And as a 
man with red blood in my veins it makes me 
boil to think that in these days such perversion 
of food supplies can go on, when all about us 
we physicians note child malnutrition. 

Something must be done about outrages like 
this, and that right speedily. Fortunately the 
question is very simple: Which will it be—the 
milk bather or the children of the plain people? 
The citizens of Chibosh, I believe, will answer 
this promptly, sharply and violently. And the 
milk-fed trusts and their milk-bathed agents 
will do well to prepare themselves for the 
crisis which they are about to meet, unless by 
chance they note the handwriting on the wall. 
Yours for the mothers and children of Chibosh, 

GEORGE BARCLAY BEAGLE, M.D., F.R.S.S. 


On the back page of the Morning Truth, 
carrying out this thought, the daily sketch 
by the great cartoonist, Snoggs, showed the 
various trusts of the city in the guise of 
liveried servants, lined up in a bathroom in 
which Mr. Peters, clothed only in a bath 
towel and with most unusual legs, was 
about to take a bath. Emanating from va- 
rious mouths were apparently confidential 
whispers, from one trust to another. 

“A fine figure.” 

“The boy is good.” 

“Yes. Johnny’s all right.” 

Its main caption of the previous day, 
Johnny, the Milkman’s Boy, was repeated. 


It was after reading this and 
ter along this line that Mr. Mele 
a call upon his telephone wire—t 
secret wire of the Phantom Fact, 
number appears in no telephone 
and receiving it, gave a sudden g 
was a voice which he knew and q 
well forget, though having hea 
once in his whole life before—th, 
cultivated, excessively polite voi 
month or so before had given him | 
terious and fearful warning, the 
threat so much like a telephone ny 


“When may we look for you?” 
younger and more polite. 
“The sooner the better for you,” id 
older and more severe voice. 
“Not today,” said Mr. Melody'a 
felt he must go over the thing—ha} 
to consider. } 
“What time then?” asked the ollt 
abrupter voice. | 
“How would tomorrow afterno 
at three o’clock?”’ suggested the youre 
“All right,” accepted Mr, Ile 
“That'll do me.” f 
“That'll be all right,”’ they said a/u] 
and politely. “Splendid!” 
“Tomorrow afternoon then.” 
“At three.” 
“We shall expect you.” 
“Say, who ” said Mr, (él 
hoarsely, and stopped, for the win 
voice, the two mysterious voices, hig 
He sat in his florid and ornate cloes 
longer himself florid and _ self-cold 
ashen pale, weak, shaken by this ny, 
usual threat which had again cord 
him. j 
He had in fact been waiting for dp 
weeks, wondering if he would al 
again—that fatal warning so like 
phone number. After receiving it '@! 
time, he had done exactly what hi 
asked—he had kept his hands off thar 
the continuing drive for membershiln 
organization he had founded for p 
licity purposes—the True Wome 
Defenders, that last phantom orgai/al 
of his Phantom Factory. He had 
watched and waited. Me 
That that paper organization hi » 
packed against him with real mei 
real women, he knew. But thats 
He had not interfered, neither had 
any meeting of it through its om 
organization. be, 
He had watched and waited—foné 
six weeks now—for another move © 
who were evidently trying to cap! 
the women who had called him up !! 
dressed him as Atlanta 179. 
Should he go? See what they ¥ 
Find out who they were? Who it¥ 
had ee 5 hog upon fh 
sonally—a hold possessed in al 
by but one other person, Chinese M 
Or should he flee—now—at one 
would see. It was a matter of te 
consequence to be decided easily, ¢ 
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FRAUD WARNING! 


House-to-house solicitors are claiming to sell Phoenix hosiery in various sections of the 
United States. Sometimes they show alleged credentials in which the word “Phoenix” is 
prominently displayed. Their plan is to secure a dollar deposit, promising that the hosiery 
will be sent by mail, and the balance collected by the postman. And that is the last their 
victims ever hear of them. They pocket the dollar and disappear. In a few instances, 
however, they have delivered some makeshift hosiery, worth about half the price. 


These canvassers are outright frauds, for Phoenix hosiery is sold only through retail stores. As 
Phoenix is a leader in sales everywhere, and is probably the best known line of hosiery in 
the world, these peddlers are trading upon that reputation to defraud the buying public. 


REWARD 


United States Post Office inspectors and the Pinkerton National Detective Agency are now 
searching for these defrauders, and are working on several such cases. 


We will pay liberally for information that will lead to the arrest of any of these unauthor- 
ized solicitors. If you are approached by any person offering Phoenix hosiery and seeking 
a deposit of money, please notify a Phoenix dealer, or your city’s “Better Business Bureau,” 
or if there is a Pinkerton agency in your city, notify them. Also telegraph us collect. 


We issue this warning as a protection to the public, as well as ourselves, that no one may 
innocently purchase imitations for genuine Phoenix hosiery. 


Unscrupulous and fraudulent house-to-house ho- 
siery canvassers are daily mulcting the American 
public out of thousands of dollars. Beware of them. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
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Watch This 


Column 


‘Universal has the pictures” 


PHOEBUS AND ESMERALDA 
in a scene from 
“THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME” 


acclaimed one of the greatest pictures ever produced. 


It was Shakespeare, wasn't it, who wrote: 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just’’? Seems to me Will covered about 
every condition and situation apt to arise. 
This quotation, slightly changed, applies 
to UNIVERSAL in this way: “Thrice is 
the producer armed that hath his pictures 
right." And this coming ten months will 


prove it. % x % 


Read the list of forthcoming productions, 
a few of which have already come and 
been shown in the big centers of popula- 
tion, and tell me, if you will, in a personal 
letter, if you know of any production com- 
pany which is making more rapid strides 
in public estimation or doing more—or 
even asmuch—to please thevarying tastes 
in this great world of ours. 

“‘Merry Go Round’’—is proving itself the 
sensation of the year, with a great cast 
headed by Norman Kerry and Mary 
Philbin, directed by Rupert Julian. 


“A Chapter in Her Life’’— Lois Weber's 
great production, based on the famous 
story “JEWEL,” by Clara Louise Burn- 


ham, with a brilliantly capable cast. 


“‘Lady of Quality’’—a magnificent pro- 
duction of the glorious romance by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, starring Virginia Valli 
with Milton Sills and a tremendous cast. 
This is a Hobart Henley production. 


“Drifting’’—from William Brady’s pro- 
duction of John Colton’s popular play, 
presenting Priscilla Dean with an excellent 
cast headed by Wallace Beery and Matt 
Moore, directed by Tod Browning. 


“*The Spice of Life’’—a powerful drama 
of modern life with Reginald Denny. 


*“Morality’’—a play that is sure to strike 
deep, the cast headed by Mary Philbin. 


“‘Thundering Dawn’’—one of the great- 
est melodramas ever screened. This is a 
Harry Garson production with a powerful 
cast, headed by J. Warren Kerrigan, Anna 
Q. Nilsson and Tom Santschi. 


“‘The Man About Town’’— starring Regi- 
nald Denny in stirring romance of adven- 
ture and love. 


“*The Acquittal’’—is taken from George 
M. Cohan’s successful production of Rita 
Weiman’s fine play and has an exceptional 
cast headed by Claire Windsor, Norman 
Kerry, Barbara Bedford and Richard Trav- 


ers. This was directed by Clarence Brown. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


PICTU 


‘The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 58) 

Releasing it from his mind for the mo- 
ment, turning to his immediate work, Mr. 
Melody was dictating to Miss Spielberg, 
his stenographer, the next letter of Dr. 
George Barclay Beagle to Mayor True 
on the current issue in Chibosh for the 
next morning’s press. 


4 


PON Friday morning there was a still 

wider gap in the great controversy 
which had by now torn the immense read- 
ing public of Chibosh into halves, over the 
leading question of the hour, as to who had 
been the bather in milk in the household of 
John Henry Peters, at one time the attor- 
ney for the milk trust. 

Readers of Peoples Pictures still held to 
the belief that it was Mrs. Peters, defi- 
nitely led to that conclusion by the head- 
lines of the day: 


HILDA SVENSON GIVES HER RECIPE 
FOR GIVING MILK BATHS TO MIS- 
TRESSES 


THROUGH HER ATTORNEYS, GOLDFISH & GOLD- 

FISH. SHOWING SCIENTIFICALLY How PORES 

OF SKIN ARE AIDED. Mrs. PETERS BARS 
Doors TO INTERVIEWERS 


Photographs of the injured Hilda Sven- 
son, taken, it must have been, before her 
injury, showed her receiving the milk; 
others showed its preparation, proper warm- 
ing, placing in the tub and proper applica- 
tion, as posed for by Janys Joro, the model, 
who had won the popularity voting contest 
in the recent Carnival of Undergarment 
Manufacturers. An illustration of the 
human skin, showing the beneficial effects 
of milk baths, followed. Pictures of Mrs. 
Peters as an infant, at boarding school and 
on her honeymoon with the former attorney 
of the milk trust were also shown. 

On the other hand, the Morning Truth 
devoted its first page more to the greater 
economic and social issues arising out of the 
case in its larger meanings. Its leading 
headlines were: 


DOCTOR BEAGLE CRUSHES PETERS 


““MILK-TRUST LAWYER AVOIDS IssuE,’”’ SAYS 

THE GREAT MILK EXPERT IN RINGING CHAL- 

LENGE FOR CITIZENS. REAL QUESTION HE 

Says, ‘“‘SHALL CHILDREN DIE FOR RICH MEN’S 
WHIMS?” 


This letter was addressed directly to 
John Henry Peters. It said: 


Dear Sir: I have read, with interest and 
genuine amusement, your printed statements, 
in which you claim that neither you nor any 
member of your family has, does or ever will 
take a milk bath. That is a very natural thing 
for you to say in the situation. The facts will 
be decided, sir, by a court of law. Let us drop 
this, for the present, as a matter in controversy. 

But in the meanwhile do not let us be de- 
flected from the real issue in this case—by any- 
thing so trivial as the mere matter as to whether 
you or your family have or have not taken a 
milk bath. 

I am not, sir, a lawyer, skilled in niceties of 
technicality or avoidance—or drawing a herring 
craftily across the big main trail. I ama plain 
physician, caring for suffering humanity in its 
need, pain and illness. But I refuse to be de- 
flected from the great main issue which you 
have raised in this matter. 

This fortunately is very simple and can be 
answered very simply through three questions, 
which I will ask you to deny if you can. 

First question: Are or are not babies by the 
thousands securing insufficient milk every day 
in the city of Chibosh? 

Second question: Has or has not the milk 
trust raised the price of milk twice to the moth- 
ers and children of Chibosh in the past six 
months? 

Third question: Have you or have you not 
been an attorney of this milk trust? 

A simple answer—yes or no—to these ques- 
tions, my dear sir, will clear up the whole situa- 
tion perfectly, and your relation to it. They 
are all that the citizens of Chibosh are inter- 
ested to hear. But they are greatly interested 
to hear these—and they will hear them! 

Hoping you will see fit to reply to this at 
your early convenience, I am, sir, 

Yours expectantly, 
GEORGE BARCLAY BEAGLE, M.D., F.R.S.S. 


On the rear page of the Morning Truth, 
the daily sketch by Snoggs, the great car- 
toonist, still captioned Johnny, the Milk- 
man’s Boy, showed the back porch of the 
Peters home, so labeled, filled with large 
milk cans and a fat, heavy, scowling man 
labeled Milk Trust. He was addressing a 
great company of hollow-eyed women and 
little girls, holding apparently dying babies 
in one hand and reaching out receptacles 
for milk in another, saying to them, “No! 
No! Goaway! Johnny must have his bath!” 


EVENING POST 


The reading of this and other matter in- 
dicating a markedly successful progress of 
another great moral public issue in Chibosh 
did not on this particular day really satisfy 
its author, Mr. Melody. Distraught, anx- 
ious, his mind fixed upon another and more 
personal matter, he transacted the business 
of his Phantom Factory with only half- 
hearted energy, waiting for three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the hour when he should 
learn the truth concerning the matter 
which so tormented him—the mysterious 
warning so much like a telephone number 
delivered to him over the wire—and meet 
face to face the mysterious woman—the 
two mysterious women—who had given it. 

Passing in his florid and ornamental 
street costume, so much like an actor’s— 
his green velours hat, spats, patent-leather 
shoes, yellow gloves and seal-collared over- 
coat—he came before long to the plain, 
brown-fronted building in the once fashion- 
able and still highly respectable section of 
the city where the best rooming and board- 
ing houses were. 

Pressing the second button to the left, 
he passed up and was admitted into the 
larger of a suite of rooms on the second 
floor, furnished with substantial but quiet 
furniture, and showing on the wall sketches 
of human figures, apparently and presum- 
ably unclothed, which looked like no figures 
Mr. Melody had seen either clothed or 
unclothed in his life before—in Nature or in 
art. A broad and practical desk occupied 
the center of the room, equipped, like his 
own, with two desk telephones. And a large 
and commanding card-catalogue cabinet 
stood at one side of the room. 

He was greeted by two women—one 
younger, curly haired, more pliable and 
very ceremoniously polite, whose name it 
seemed was Miss Dorothy Jones; the other, 
an older, squarer-clothed woman, beside 
her—smoking a cigarette in an uncompro- 
mising and almost menacing manner—met 
him more formally, with a brief downward 
yank when she shook his hand. 

““Now what can I do for you, ladies?” 
asked Mr. Melody with his stillest face and 
his best manner—the urbane, almost but- 
tery manner which he used with women. 

It was the crisper, more businesslike 
older woman who answered him. 


High Falts, Tuckaseigee River, Jackson 
County, North Carolina 


“It is our purpose to elect | 
mayor of Chibosh,” she said ¢ 
coolly. 

“With the women’s vote,” ¢ 
younger, darker, shorter-haire 
eyed one. p 

“To show what the women ¢: 
tinued the older. | 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. M elody 
that he should say something, 

‘““We have chosen as our candi 
John Henry Peters,” said the o| 
squarer-motioned. S.: 

“To be the next mayor of Chih, 
know,” explained the lither, young, 
considerate-voiced one. 5 oe 

Mr. Melody looked from 
other with rather more th 
Never, in a considerable career in 
politics, had he seen anything iy 
resembling them. » 

“And we want you to act as our 
agent.” 

“Our press agent,” explained | 
agreeable and politer younger 
doing this.’’ ; 

Mr. Melody looked again at fi 
then the other. It was time, he 
practical politician and man of # 
to put up a bluff. 

“Who do you think I am?’ 
Melody gruffly. 

““You’re Mayor True’s press a) 
you?” asked the younger and soi 
still more softly. ‘Mr. Mui 
Mr. Melody.” 

“Alias Atlanta 179,” said th 
harsh, square, hostile voice. 

He stood staring at them, si 
faced. Never in his wildest dre: 
thought he would be stuck up t 
like this—the younger, pretty o 
that cool, polite kind of sares 
the other one standing looking 

“Say, what is this thing,” 
Mr. Melody harshly and hoa 
you think you’ve got on me?” 

“We have this!’ returned 
briefer woman. 

They were standing on eith 
large oak cabinet, apparently 
catalogue cabinet. As she sp 
woman placed her firm, long, sq 
tipped hand upon it. 

“What’s that?” asked M 
sharply. 

“Don’t you know what tha 
the woman, holding him off apy 
dramatic effect. ’ 

oe No.” 

“That is the key to the futur 
the United States,’ she now 
Mr. Melody merely looked a 
contains,’’ she was now pro 
somewhat impressive pause, 
tion the women have collec 
men politicians, and the so-call 
machines of the men of the 
You will be surprised,’ she 
looking directly at Mr. Melody 
how detailed and extensive th 
tion is.” ‘"q 

Mr. Melody, flinching sligh 
directly back at her, speechless 
nated. ' 

“Why not explain it to him 
beginning?”’ suggested the y 
coming in to help him. 

“Precisely; I will,’’ said tht 

“Logically, in order, so he’llw 

“You are quite right. Itis or 
older confirmed her, looking 1 
at and then away from Mr. M 


\ 


vi 


ae OU know, perhaps,’’ sai 
woman, that Miss Winthr 
the women’s political movem 
United States owed its start an 
remarkable growth.” ) 
Mr. Melody’s fixed stare in¢ 
he did not. 
“It was the flippancy of th 
said quite indifferently, yet wit! 
acid in her voice. 
Mr. Melody, at first watchin; 
last spoke, seeing that, waiting, 
expected him to. 
“The which?” asked Mr 
“The flippancy of the 1 
his new instructress in politics. 
attitude of all men to all womer 
grammar grades up; never to 
seriously. And there’s where 
their first fatal mistake.” _ 
“In politics, she means,” e 
younger one. 
“How?” asked Mr. Melody, | 
anxious in every way to have he 
(Continued on Page 65 a 
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t tready Spotlight 


| with the 
BO O-ft. Range 


"DAD’S GIFT....NOW I HAVE AN EVEREADY, I DON’T SEE HOW I COULD DO WITHOUT ONE.... : 


The most useful light and the light of the most uses is the 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT. Instant light when you need it 
—any time, any place—right on the spot you want it. 
A convenience and a protection. 


School and college life abounds in uses for the 
Eveready Flashlight. A great convenience in the 


room; a real companion and protection crossing . oa 
the campus after dark. WERFAD 


There could be no more valuable and pleasing WONIT CEL 
present to a boy or girl starting away to school pone 
ot college. Why not add a new and handy article 
to the student’s outfit this fall by including an 
Eveready Flashlight? 

Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and improve all 


It is literally the light of a thousand uses; one use may prove rakes of flashlights; they give brighter light; they 


last longer. There are 60,0 
. . del E Ste Saccie wiktith vale of Ev ad 
worth a thousand times the small cost. Complete with bat- Flashlights and Unit Cell Batteries y atalectizal, Waa 


ware, drug, sporting goo and general stores, 


teries 65c¢ to $4.50. gatages and auto accessory s afi Ops. 


Yn, ! 
“ONAL carBon 6 
*r, pons SLAND Baad 


Me LIGHTS 
| BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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He had the 


genius to stick 


The little Swiss village laughed at 
him for spending all his time in the 
kitchen. But Daniel Peter paid no 
attention. In spite of the jeers of 
his neighbors he stuck to his 
kitchen until he had perfected his 
idea. 


Daniel Peter gave to millions 
throughout the world Peter’s milk 
chocolate—one of the most per- 
fect and popular food-confections 
ever worked out. 

Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans throughout the world, 
only six go into Pefer’s and only 
certain choice grades of these. It 
is an art—roasting and blending 
these beans. The Peter's process 
is still a secret. Only foremen 
thoroughly trained in Swiss meth- 
ods have charge of this work. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 
used in Peter’s. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day. 


Peter's is different—distinctive. 
It’s good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss &§ Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“How? I will tell you how—in two 
words,’”’ continued his informant. ‘‘Be- 
cause when they refused to take them 
seriously; when they laughed at every- 
thing they did—their demand for the vote, 
their questions, their requests for informa- 
tion—the women naturally, realizing their 
own ignorance went off and informed them- 
selves on politics, the theory of politics, 
the current political questions of the day, 
by papers, lectures, textbooks. And very 
soon they found they had learned, inci- 
dentally, something else.” 

Mr. Melody’s questioning glance was 
now sufficient to keep her talking. 

“We learned it was our turn to laugh— 
at the men; at their abject, amusing igno- 
rance on all branches of polities! For 
example, what, may I ask you now, was 
the Seventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States?’’ she now broke 
off unexpectedly to ask Mr. Melody. ‘Do 
you know?” 

“No,” Mr. Melody admitted; ‘‘no.’”’ 

Never since in the lower grammar grades 
which she had just mentioned had he ex- 
perienced precisely the same sensation as 
now, looking across into her glasses. 

“And who is the secretary of state who 
was elected by the voters of this state last 
fall?” she asked with continuing directness. 

Mr. Melody, although engaged immedi- 
ately in the political game, was forced to 
admit that for the moment that name had 
escaped him. 

‘I’m not sure,’”’ said Mr. Melody, “‘that 
I know.” ; 

“No,” she said, ‘‘men don’t. They know 
nothing about the theory or the principles 
of politics; as we women used fondly to 
imagine that they did. Nor,’’ she now 
continued earnestly, ‘‘about the details 
either; as we now, going on from there, 
discovered.”’ 

She stopped. She seemed now to Mr. 
Melody—unsteadied and agitated as he 
was by his continued waiting for the infor- 
mation he personally so much desired— 
like a school-teacher of high principles and 
immense will power, determined while in 
Rome to do what the Romans do, only 
much better, , 

“‘We could, of course, in our turn have 
been very flippant,” she was going on, “as 
the men were with us over their ignorance. 
But we were not. We had something else 
to do, We had to go on from there—from 
the men in general—to the next step; to 
those to whom the men had handed over 
the care of their politics.’ 


“The officeholders, she means,’ ex- 
plained the other. 
“And the professional politicians,’ con- 


tinued the older in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“That set of second-class men—largely 
discards from other professions—to whom 
the political control of the United States is 
handed over by the men; and whom, natu- 
rally, we had to look up—especially as they 
were now opposing us in our desire for the 
vote, for proper legislation, for everything !”’ 

“The officeholders and politicians, she 
means,” explained the younger. 

“To look up, to study them and their 
methods,” the other continued her thought. 
“We began, you might say, in the state 
and national legislatures, through the at- 
tempt of women to get suffrage and the 
other legislation we desired, through the 
special women representatives they sent 
to the legislature—to get the officeholders 
and politicians to give them legislation.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Melody anxiously, con- 
tinually urging her on to the thing he was 
ultimately concerned to learn how much 
she knew about. 

“Tt was there that our representatives 
studied and found out about these men— 
their origin, their qualities and their meth- 
ods. It was there that we found out the 
real force back of so much of the legislation 
of the United States.’ 

“What force was that?” 
Melody, still urging her on. 

“Tt was blackmail,” she stated. 

“Petty blackmail quite often,” explained 
the other, somewhat softening her state- 
ment. 

“But blackmail, nevertheless,” continued 
the older and severer woman. “Instead 
of their enacting legislation on right and 
principle—as we had always been told— 
we found that the legislators and office- 
holders were pulled, hauled, and threatened 
by every possible influence that could be 
used—financial, antifinancial, capital, labor, 
race, religion and personal obligation—and 
compelled to do what others wished them 
to.e That the whole thing was controlled, 


asked Mr. 
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so far as these professional politicians— 
that the men had handed the government 
of the country to—were concerned, by a 
great network founded upon the personal 
records and necessities of candidates.” 

She stopped, looking off, as if considering 
judicially the shortcomings of men. 

“And that brought us to this,” she said. 
And now, coming toward the question 
which Mr, Melody wished her to discuss, 
she placed her left hand again firmly and 
almost affectionately upon the card- 
catalogue cabinet, which she had previously 
said was the key of the future politics of 
the country, 

“Just what is that, anyhow?” asked 
Mr. Melody sharply, his nervousness and 
suspense affecting his temper and the usual 
urbanity of his manner. 

“Tt is a part of the information on the 
politicians and officeholders of this country 
collected by the six million organized 
women of the United States!”’ 

“Six million!’’ exclaimed Mr. Melody 
involuntarily. ‘‘Organized!” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Winthrop curtly. 
“For it is the women, not the men of the 
United States, who are really organized. 
The best of the women, you understand, of 
the country.” 

“Not politically, altogether,” cautioned 
the younger woman. 

“No; much better than that—cultur- 
ally!’’ said the other, ‘‘Not by polities—by 
principles. In the various women’s clubs 
of the country—where the men force the 
women themselves independently in poli- 
tics, to make their own judgments, to make 
their own investigations, to make their own 
efforts for legislation through their own 
representatives. To secure the knowledge 
which is contained in this,” she said, again 
striking the ¢ard-catalogue cabinet with 
her left hand, ‘‘and the others just like it all 
through the UnitedStates. Workinglargely, 


under the direction of the women leaders,, 


who were employed to look after legislation 
for women in the state and national legis- 
latures.”’ 

Mr, Melody said nothing, but gazed 
earnestly at the cabinet. 

“You can imagine,’ the speaker was 
saying, “the information that six million 
earnest, active, intelligent women were 
able to gather together on men, concerning 
not only the public but the personal lives 
of all the public men, offi ders and poli- 
ticians, from their, preferen¢é’on breakfast 
foods down to their prison sentences; the 
really remarkable fund of information which 
has been laid away for possible use in case 
of need in the political card catalogues of the 
United States. You can imagine,” she said, 
spatting the large card-catalogue cabinet 
with a firm and almost affectionate hand 
again, “what a power for the future the 
women of the United States hold, stored up 
in these!” 

“You see,’’ said the younger, prettier and 
more humorous faced one, not unkindly, 
“now what we want!” 

Mr. Melody, not answering, stared now 
fixedly at the older woman and her card 
catalogue. 

““Now, to get down to business,”’ she was 
saying to him, with a gesture of cool deci- 
sion and finality. ‘The fact is, as we said 
in the beginning, we want to know whether 
you will be willing to come with us as our 
political press agent—to elect Mr. Peters 
the next mayor of Chibosh.”’ 

“We know, of course,’’ came in the 
younger and more polite one, “‘what splen- 
did success you have had already—in your 
present work.” 

“In making the semblance of a human 
being out of that exaggerated wooden 
clothes pin—that True!” 

“And we thought with our advantages— 
the detailed information we have here,’ 
said the younger and softer-spoken at the 
further side of the cabinet from the other, 
“that with your skill and our systemized 
information we would make almost ideal 
partners in electing Mr. Peters.” 

The older, on the other side of the cab- 
inet, Mr. Melody observed, was again about 


to speak. 
“Information, yes,’ she was saying 
crisply. ‘“‘As for instance!’”’ And now, 


opening one of the cabinet drawers, she 
brought out, after a long minute’s search, 
a large, well-filled card and started reading 
at: 

“*Melody— Michael Francis,’’’ she read 
precisely, but with an accent of great un- 
concern, “‘‘ press agent and Federal criminal. 
Alias Flash Murphy. Real name, Michael 
Francis Murphy. Convict 179 in Atlanta 
Federal Prison years 1916-1917. Escaped. 


Septembe 


“Born Weewinish, Indiana, 1877, 
paper reporter Indianapolis a 
Publicity agent for Ruffo’s ( 
Jackson’s Big Burlesquers; for | 
Gouch’s bucket shop and Slide & 
weekly financial letters. q 

““*Sentenced to Atlanta prison fa 
lent use of the United States ma 
so-called Great Ascalon Oil 
caped from guards, after serving 
his term, while in Chicago to 
trials of others accused of 
Protected from capture and 
bosh_ politicians—Chinese M 
others—as under-cover head of go 
frame-up, or Phantom Factory, the: 
publicity bureau of Mayor True 
alias of Michael F. Melody, as 
wanted by Federal authorities,’ 

She stopped in a sharp and 

“Shall I go on?” she asked, 
Mr. Melody through her g 
seemed now to him a terrible 
turn in sleep to childhood, to the ¢ 
mistress of the seventh-grade gr 
school. | 

“Tt’s a lie—a frame-up!” ¢ 
Melody hoarsely, struggling to h 

“Don’t! Please, don’t!” th 
curly-headed one was saying in a y 
polite pain. 

“Don’t waste your breath,” 
square-cut one, his instructress 
standing before him with his terrib] 
card in her fingers. : 

Mr. Melody sat down again 
loose, his face flabby. f 

“Of course,’ she was saying 

0 
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stand that technically we are do 
that by not turning you 
authorities we are committing an ¢ 
ourselves. But we are willing to tak 
chance—for the purpose of fre¢ 
bosh.”’ . 
“From the nasty sticky mess} 
now,” said the younger one, ni 
slight sharpness in her usually p 
“Will you accept?”’ asked t 
“How can I?” asked 
hoarsely, 4 
“How can’t you?” asked the 
one. ' { 
“What? Come out in the open?’ 
Mr. Melody, now slightly losing con 
his speech. ‘And have Meegha 
back in prison tomorrow?” 
“That’s the last thing we we 
do,”’ said the older. 
“Come out in the open!”’ exe 
younger. ’ 
“We don’t want to come out 
open ourselves.” 1 
“We want to keep on—i 
ground of the Women Home D: 
til everything’s all done and 
elect Mr. Peters.” “al 
“Boring from within, as 
would say.” ; 
“Under our direction.” 
“Tnside the Phantom Factory 
torious publicity bureau of M 
' “That’s what we want of : 
young one explained, concludi 
blow them up from the inside, 
own tricks.”’ : 
He looked from one to the 
from them to that card catale 
terrible new political instrument 
to the future political history of 
try; that repository of that ne’ 
heard-of political power, of th 
that the six million organized 1 
secured concerning the poli 
officeholders of the United State 
away for future use. } 
“Tll come along,’’ said Mr 
huskily. , 
What else could he do but e 
with them—pretend to, anyh 
found a loophole to crawl out 
been in several tight holes befo' 
both political and legal. It y 
he would be held up indefinitely 
of women, i 
“Tl go along with you, 
Melody, his voice already stro 
ier, his round-eyed self-assurg 
back again. Already various po 
for slipping them were flash 
his subtle mind. q 
Which plan he was destined to a 
he was forced to do so, and the 
of his efforts cannot, for la 
be told here. All this will, how 
lated later without fail in the s 
Lone Lady in Black and th 
Nosed Baby. 4 
Editor’s Note—This is the second — 
five stories by Mr. Turner. The nex 
in an early issue. : j 
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nade mud pies in the lap of her 
91; the assistant bookkeeper’s lit- 
on her steps in as near silk as one 
a price. The manager had his 
jododendrons; the bookkeeper 
at him sturdily with hydrangeas. 
sJeeper was not servile minded; his 
aon uniformity with any man was 
‘2 with the workmen’s rebellion 
4 in each case it was an assertion 
mdence, of freedom. Plato passed 
‘gi somewhat slinkingly through 
¢, stopping to eye the houses from 
Ages of smart privet, avoiding 
ns of the inhabitants, watching 
3 and doors and windows, and 
gonciliatingly to suspicious dogs. 
wy: the general manager’s 

+ halted to study it from behind 
aishrub. It was a fine house and 
n red over it. It was long and low; 
ye side faced the street. Its walls 
simy stucco; its roof was of inter- 
1d and gray slates. At one end 
te-cochére; at the other was a 
y or conservatory, with potted 
owing behind diamond-paned 
The place looked deserted; 
10 one about it except the wooden- 
auffeur affixed to the seat of the 
thaobile, and the marble-looking 
eed au naturel who wrestled with 


s 


sing h 
od ough the windows bloodied 
tting sun, no gardener clipped 
tethily a willful leaf or blade, no 
tibed by his transient presence the 
2 ect of permanence and of victory. 
qually considerate, slipped un- 
yy around the red shrub and so 
ert of the cedars. Here, in com- 
the preoccupied marble man, he 
at the shorter side of the house. 
¥in open and unscreened cellar 
er the porte-cochére. He hur- 
)) put his feet through it, pushed 
ter, clutched his glasses and his 
ntobogganed down to the cellar 
side an avalanche of coal. He got 
2d heartily, and clambered out 
geral manager’s commodious coal 


hizloom of the cellar his weakness 
io seemed to handicap him less; 
niyuickly though gropingly to the 
wh led upward. He ascended the 
lined at the door above, and then 
dj; cautiously ajar. His house- 
njhad not been observed; no hue 
ad been raised. He stepped out 
h¢ubdued light and fragrance and 
r calm of a butler’s pantry. There 
s-paneled door in each of the four 
ofiis pantry; Plato looked through 
fc: doors. They gave respectively 
tchen, a dining room, a billiard 
a] an entrance hall. An intermit- 


wis came from beyond the kitchen, 
ery from a rear porch, but he saw 
e,He went as quietly as he could 
hentrance foyer and stole up the 


stircase. 

red into a chamber on the second 
-] saw a large and handsome apart- 
here was a large bed, evidently 
Onetal, but colored and grained so 
‘ate American walnut; there were 
iy, a dresser, several chairs and a 
plesk, all of walnut. Plato went 
ito this room and pulled out the 
if the dresser, and hurriedly tum- 
‘s and collars and handkerchiefs 
}/2 abandoned the dresser and went 
@(3k, In a small interior drawer he 
toll of money, two hundred dollars 
I lar bills, in a sheaf clasped with a 
‘kid. He put this roll of money into 
>t and left the room with con- 
i) ution. 
‘€ ered a smaller bedchamber on the 
iit. This was evidently the room 
Unt. Shelves of new and unpainted 
‘T) the length of one wall; they were 
Wh books. Before the shelves was 
ip ated table of the common kitchen 
on the table was a disorderly heap 
ais and writing utensils; super- 
Sson the heap was a square book 
d) black cloth, and marked in gold 
siMary. The bed was a cheap affair 
‘enameled iron. 
Vent at once to a wardrobe, opened 
from the hooks a mass of 
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clothing, which he threw upon the bed. 
He selected a pair of knickerbockers, a gray 
jacket and a soft felt hat. He pulled off 
his handsome blue suit, and dressed him- 
self quickly in the worn garments from the 
wardrobe; he transferred the money to a 
new pocket, rolled up his blue suit and 
thrust it into the depths of the wardrobe. 
The purloined garments fitted him fairly 
well, though the knickerbockers were rather 
taut at the knees and not correctly bagged. 

He picked up the diary and opened it as 
though for a hasty glance, but as he turned 
the leaves his interest was ensnared. He 
sat down abstractedly, and began to read 
at ease: 


ON THE USE OF FORCE 

Force never justifies. Every Force creates a 
counter-force by operation of natural law. The 
Universe equilibrates. Force cannot overcome 
Right; Force cannot assert Right; Right is 
self-sufficient and self-assertive. It triumphs 
by its immanent quality. His use of Force will 
be vain, Patience! 


ON INHERITANCE 
Inheritance is theft. The Earth belongs to 
Mankind in common. Ask him if future genera- 
tions have no rights. If a man has no right in 
the Earth merely because his parents were 
poor. He has the same natural right as the 
child of rich parents. When a man is dead he 
cannot own anything; then how can he pretend 

to give property to his children? 


He turned the leaves. Finally he picked 
a pencil from the table and began to an- 
notate this diary, inserting question marks, 
underlining phrases, writing comments on 
margins. The margins proved too narrow 
for what he had to say; he turned to a 
blank page and set himself to writing 


ully. 

He had filled half the page when he 
was disturbed by a persistent ringing. He 
strove to disregard this for a time, but it 
would not be disregarded; he put down 
the pencil, compressed his lips and left the 
room to answer the bell. As he walked 
down the stairs he was revolving the sen- 
tence in the writing of which he had been 
interrupted; he had forgotten where he was 
and how he had come there. 

He opened the front door and looked out 
peremptorily at the chief constable. 

“Police department,’”’ said the latter. 
“Ts Mr. Drury in?” 

“T believe not,” said Plato, frowning. 
“Can I do anything for you?”’ 

‘Plato Hines escaped this afternoon from 
the Garthman Home,”’ said the policeman 
impressively. “I thought he might come 
around this house. Don’t be alarmed, sir. 
Don’t be alarmed! I didn’t mean to 
frighten you. I thought that maybe you 
could give me a description of him. Do 
you know Plato Hines?” 

“Very well. Oh, yes.” 

“T have several descriptions of him, but 
they don’t tally,’’ said the constable, taking 
off his helmet and drawing slips of paper 
from it. “I have a description from the 
home, and one from the keeper whom the 
lunatic overcame, and one from a young 
lady whom he compelled to accompany 
him on his flight. They don’t check up. 
Here now is the description from the home, 
given me just now by Garthman’s stenog- 
rapher over the telephone. ‘Plato Hines 
is a skinny, consumptive-looking young 
man, stupid-looking. He cannot look a 
person in the eye, and he stutters when 
asked a simple question. The doctor thinks 
his brain is soft from too much studying.’ 
How is that?”’ 

“Very inaccurate,’ said Plato indig- 
nantly. 

“T thought so,’’ nodded the constable. 
‘Listen to this one, from the keeper: ‘He 
is a mesmerizer, with eyes like an owl. He 
talks a blue streak and has enormous 
strength. The last thing I knew he told me 
to look him in the eye, and he made passes 
and began to talk, and the next thing I 
knew I was lying under the bridge and he 
was galloping off in a horse and buggy with 
my clothes.’” 

“ Absurd,” said Plato. ‘Plato Hines is 
of a commanding height and is rather slen- 
der, but he is neither skinny nor consump- 
tive, nor does he look like an owl. I should 
call him wiry and athletic, without being 
coarse or muscle-bound. He is rather hand- 
some, in an intellectual way, and has the 
look of a thinker.”’ 

“This sounds like Number Four,’’ said 
the constable. “You know him pretty well, 
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I suppose? 
know him?’’ 

“TI have known him all his life,’ said 
Plato. ‘He is practically a stranger in this 
town, having come here for the first time 
two months ago. He is interested only in 
intellectual matters and in social science, 
and I am sure he would do no one any harm 
if he were permitted to stay at large.” 

“Tt don’t sound like it,’’ said the con- 
stable. ‘‘He threw this keeper down and 
took his clothes off him and ran off with a 
horse and buggy. He is a mighty danger- 
ous lunatic, that’s what he is. He thinks 
he is going to escape in the keeper’s clothes, 
but that is where he is wrong. I have gota 
posse out for him, and have given orders to 
arrest every keeper of Garthman’s that is 
found at large.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Plato. 

“Tt is only common sense,” said the 
officer satisfiedly. ‘‘But who is this that is 
coming up the walk? It is Mr. Drury him- 
self, isn’t it? Good evening, Mr. Drury!” 

“Pardon me,” said Plato hurriedly. He 
shut the door, shot the bolt and started 
for the kitchen and the rear way out. He 
passed through the pantry and across the 
darkening kitchen and looked out upon the 
back porch. There were four people on 
the porch; two of the four were evidently 
maidservants, the others, at a glance, were 
a chauffeur and a gardener. The chauffeur, 
who was not at all woodenlike now, was 
tilted back in a chair, defending his merry 
face with uplifted forearm; a pretty maid- 
servant’s hand was descending toward his 
face; it struck with a smart slap. The 
other maid was nodding approvingly; the 
gardener, sitting on the steps and poising a 
sickle and a whetstone, was chuckling 
amusedly. The conjuncture embarrassed 
Plato; he felt that his presence was a dis- 
tinct intrusion. On the other hand, he 
heard the front doorbell ringing without 
let up, and he distinguished the gruff tones 
of the chief constable. He coughed warn- 
ingly. “‘Pardon!”’ he said. 

For an instant the maid’s hand rested 
immobile on the chauffeur’s brown cheek, 
and the stone and sickle were still in the 
gardener’s earthy hands. Then the tableau 
dissolved. The maids, looking neither to 
right nor to left but gliding like sleepwalk- 
ers, passed from the porch and through 
another door into the house. The chauffeur 
rose with a look of abstraction and walked 
woodenly around the corner of the house to 
the street where his car waited. The stone 
and knife crisscrossed, and the gardener, 
doubling over, disappeared around the 
other corner, swinging his sickle to and fro 
above the close-cropped grass. Plato crossed 
the porch and strode toward the rear of the 
garage; his gait, like that of the others, was 
nicely calculated to devour distance with- 
out producing an effect of unseemly haste. 


Does anybody else in town 
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R. PRESTON walked slowly through 
Ferralum Park with his gaze intent 
upon the shadowy blue-stoned path. Fer- 
ralum Park is only six acres in extent, a spot 
of greenery in the middle of a factory town, 
and Mr. Preston soon penetrated to its 
heart. Here, under an are light, was a 
rustic bench, and a couple on the bench in 
a guarded embrace; there, beside the 
bench, lay the better part of a bad cigar. 
Mr. Preston picked up the cigar butt gladly, 
seated himself on the bench and begged a 
match. The young man of the couple gave 
him his match grudgingly, rose, glared, and 
escorted his sweetheart away. Mr. Preston 
stretched out on the bench and puffed his 
cigar with gratitude and surveyed the far- 
flung lights of Ferralum. Mr. Preston did 
not fear to be seen; he was at ease in 
Ferralum Park, from his shaggy jaws to his 
peeping toes. He was no unauthenticated 
and uncredentialed tramp, fair game for the 
constable and the lockup; he was a home 
boy, one of the dozen native tramps of 
whom Ferralum could boast, if boasting 
were obligatory. His feet were on his na- 
tive bench—parts of his feet, at any rate. 
Above him loomed a statue of heroic size, 
adorning this open space in the heart of 
Ferralum Park. Mr. Preston did not spare 
a glance for it, although it was an extraor- 
dinary piece of work, unique in treatment, 
one to cause the most blasé sightseer to rub 
his eyes and to doubt his good fortune. 
The statue was a bronze figure; the figure 
stood on one leg and extended the other leg 
laterally into air; the torso was bent far 
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Goodyear Sanitary Hose 


Wherever service conditions 
call for sanitary hose—in cream- 
eries, ice cream plants, packing 
houses, beverage plants and 
other manufactories of food prod- 
ucts—there is need fox this new- 
est development in Goodyear 
Hose—Goodyear Sanitary Hose. 


_Its cream-colored cover is at- 
tractively clean and easy to keep 
clean, thick and highly resistive 
to abrasion. Its body is heavy 
and firm, with stiff walls that 
stand up under severest usage. 
Its specially compounded Good- 
year tube withstands the action 
of steam, hot water, animal fats 
and acids. 

Goodyear makes many kinds of 
hose, each of them specifically 
designed, developed and con- 
structed for its purpose—Good- 
year Air Hose, Steam Hose, Curb 
Line Hose, Suction Hose, Spray 
Hose, Lawn Hose and Fire Hose. 
They are all strong and long- 
lived. The G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—is prepared to 
specify the right type of Good- 
year Hose for your service. 
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back, causing the figure to look almost at 
the zenith; one hand brandished a bent 
sword and the other was thrust into the 
bronze bosom. The arc light showed on the 
statue’s bearded face no apprehension that 
the posture was at all unusual or such as 
any statue might not assume in public; 
rather was there consciousness of majesty 
in the face. But the thing about the work 
that would cause any art-loving stranger 
to write home about it was that the statue 
was clad in the full uniform of a general of 
our Mexican War; it was the statue of a 


general who had never lost a battle, the’ 


gallant commander of the Iron County 
Home Guards during that critical period in 
our history; on the marble pedestal—with 
no further word of explanation—was cut: 
“General Hiram Meadowsweet, from his 
grateful countrymen of Iron County.” 
Plato Hines walked down the path with 
his eyes upon the stars—those beguiling, 
those staggering, those highly trivial and 
meaningless features of the _ terrestrial 
night. He was reflecting, with that pleas- 
ant dazzlement which the inhalation of a 
strong cigarette or the contemplation of 
celestial distances produces, that Jupiter 
there, swinging so round and low, was an 
enormous world, comparing to ours as an 
orange does to its pip. As a matter of fact, 
it was not Jupiter which was dazzling him 
at the moment and causing our world to 
crawl into an orange pip; it was the eight- 
candle-power lamp on the flagpole of the 
Town Hall at which he was gazing, and 
which was compelling him to awful thoughts. 


| But that is neither here nor there, and 
| Jupiter perhaps would have awed him as 


much, or nearly. The better to contem- 


| plate the end of the flagpole, he sat down 


on Mr. Preston’s feet. 

“‘Garn!”’ said Mr. Preston. 

“Oh, pardon me,” said Plato. ‘‘Beauti- 
ful night, isn’t it?” 

“Tfit don’t rain. Sleeping out tonight?” 

“Goodness, no! Are you going to sleep 
here?” 

“Unless I can get a quarter. 
throw me a quarter, will you?” 

Platofound himtwenty-fivecents. ““Much 
obliged, mister,”’ said the tramp. ‘“You’re 
what I call a man with a heart. You know 
how to treat a poor fellow that’s down and 
out, and no fault of his own. Why, say, 
mister, in my time I could buy and sell 
you. Yep, I had all kinds of dough, and 
look what they went and done to me. 
Stranger in town, ain’t you? I wish there 
was more like you, I hope to croak if I 
don’t. Say, if I was to tell you my story I 
would make you cry like a baby.” 

“T do not doubt it,” said Plato heart- 
fully. “It would be the old story of a weary 
search for employment, of an unending 
search for access to the instruments of pro- 
duction, of a willing worker denied his just 
opportunity. That is your story, I dare 
say.’ 

“And persecuted by the police,” said 
Mr. Preston. 

“The police,”’ said Plato, “‘are the hired 
bravos of the capitalists, with their hands 
imbrued in the blood of the proletariat. The 
courts are devices to keep the workers 

own.” 

“Say, I would bump a cop off as quick as 
I would a rat,”’ said Mr. Preston. 

“Ah, you are a direct actionist,’’ said 
Plato. “You are in the wrong there. Vio- 
lence never accomplishes anything worth 
while. We must triumph by a steadfast 
assertion of our rights in the face of oppres- 
sion. We must educate the capitalist class. 
I assure you that much good work has been 
done along those lines and that we have 
friends in the parlor as well as in the 
kitchen. I personally know several young 
men of wealth and position who are with us, 
so-called parlor pinks. That is our chief 
hope, to educate the young of the capitalist 
class, to fire those brave young souls who 
have not been hardened and brutalized by 
the building up of the fortunes which they 
possess. Violence is the weapon of the cap- 
italists; let them have it. We will educate, 
argue, urge our just claims until the police 
throw away their clubs and the capitalists 
submit to the rule of justice.”’ 

“Hooray!”’ said Mr. Preston. ‘Say, 
mister, you got a great line of gossip. I bet 
a fellow that can talk like you don’t never 
have to doa tap. On the level, when was 
it you worked last? I’m not blaming you, 
you know. I give you credit.” 

“Tf you mean manual labor,’”’ said Plato 
hesitatingly, “I have not been obliged to 
earn my living, but I have done much 
harder work; I have done the constructive 
thinking. Manual labor is the easier part, 


Say, bo, 


September 


and as for money-making, thatist 
thing in the world. When I looka 
and consider the caliber of the | 
have amassed great fortunes, wl 
hold how narrow-minded and un 
they are, I am convinced that 
making is beneath any man of inte 

“When you talk about big forty; 
Mr. Preston, “you're talking , 
But eae Ae you could tell me whe 
guy could pick up a stake of sixty 
month for hanging around and th: 
would think like a son of a gun { 
month.”’ 

“T am not familiar with the ten 
ployment under the capitalistic 
said Plato. “I have not thought 
while to inform myself, as the eg 
system is but a passing phase in | 
velopment, but I can explain to: 
how you can earn sixty dollars” 
with very little effort under the ¢ 
dustrial democracy. For instane, 
your trade?”’ dir 

“Thinking,” said Mr. Pres 
astically. 

“But you must havesomesp 
protested Plato. ‘Under ft 
democracy the world will be go 
the workers through their e¢ 
sentatives. There will be no x 
slavery; everybody will be glad | 
cause he will be working for him 
for a greedy capitalist. The labo 
elect its foreman, the forem 
their superintendent, and so on,” 

“‘And what are you going to we 
will stick along with you.” | 

“T have not thought of myself a 
only of the public good,” said P) 
trust a place will be found for me 
not thinking of myself, but onl 
workingman.” ba 
” said Mr. Preston. “ 


way things are nowadays I get 
some cop if I even look in a ue 0 


fe 


“But, my poor man, have your 
of making a living at all?” ; | 
“You’re not blaming me, ar 
whined Mr. Preston. 
“Oh, not in the least,” said Pl 
indignation. “I am blaming the 
of which you are the victim. You 
natural result of economic determi: 
der the capitalistic system. You 
of the disinherited, one of the unfo 
who were denied their chance wi 
present vicious competitive rég 
should like to bring their police ai 
judges and their millionaires and {| 
to gaze upon you.” 
“Tf it is all the same,” said Mr 
uneasily, ‘‘do not bring any p 
Just a couple of good guys like you 
got a heart. But say, I like the 1) 
talk. You and me are got the sai 
I would like to pal around with yo 
would show you a good time if I 
money. Here, I only got this qual 
you can put it in your wallet; and 
carry the wallet yourself if you do 
me. I bet you got over twenty d 
that wallet.” ¥. 
“T have a great deal more than 
“My name is Marmaduke,” 
Preston, putting out his hand imp 
“You ain’t too proud to give your} 
poor guy that ain’t been done mi 
you? That’s the ticket! Marmadt 
name; what’s yourn? What is tha 
Say, you can call me Marm, and | 
you Plate. Getting late, ain’t it? 1 
you live? Let’s go home, Plate.” | 
“But really ——” began Plato wi 
impulsiveness, and then he over 
qualm which inclined him to den 
miliar society to a fellow worker in | 
This would be a fair test of the ho 
his professions of comradeship. | 
taken a room back here on Oak 
are welcome to share it if you have 
ter of your own.” 4 
“Let’s go,” urged Marmaduke 
talking in my sleep right now. If ¥ 
around here much longer some 
come along and fan my feet and Wi 
u a? i4 
The illuminated dial of the el 
Town Hall showed a quarter to 
The town was hushed in sleep. 
comrades left the park and 
of the streets of shanties which lay 
side the corporate limits of Ferralw 
(Continued on Page 68) , 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

down originally by the company. The house 
to which Plato conducted his fellow worker 
had been designed as a three-family house; 
it was now astraightforward rooming house 
for workingmen. The front door stood 
open; the halls were murmurous with snores 
coming through locked doors. Plato led 
Marmaduke to the fourth floor and to a 
small room with shelving walls and a dormer 
window. 

He lit the gas; there was a bed and two 
couches in the room. 

“‘Aren’t you going to undress?”’ asked 
Plato, when he saw his roommate stretched 
comfortably on a couch in all his ragged- 
ness. 

“In case of fire,’”’? grunted Marmaduke. 
“Say, Plate, put out that blamed light, will 
you? I locked the door. What is that you 
are doing with your wallet? You are put- 
ting it under your pillow, ain’t you? Well, 
that is not a bad place, though many of 
these guys look under a pillow. Sweet 
dreams, Plate.”’ 

Plato could not sleep it once because of 
the discomforting bump made on his pillow 
by the wallet. With some notion of lessen- 
ing its annoyance, and remembering his 
comrade’s warning, he drew part of the 
money out and dropped it into his shoe. He 
then fell asleep. 

An hour later he awoke; his head was 
tilted forward. As he considered this phe- 
nomenon his head was tilted farther; some- 
one was raising his pillow. 

‘‘What is it?’? he muttered drowsily. 

“Nothing,’”’ said Marmaduke. ‘Go 
asleep.” 

Plato thrust his hand under his pillow and 
found his pocket book missing. ‘Hello!’ 
he exclaimed. 

“Don’t get excited,’ said Marmaduke. 
“T was just trying you out fora joke. Take 
a joke, can’t you?” 

“But you’ve taken my pocketbook!”’ 

“Just for a joke,” protested Marmaduke. 
“*T’ll give it back to you, Plate. What do 
you think Iam? You’re not calling me a 
crook, are you?”’ 

“But where are you going?” 
sprang from bed and lit the gas. 

“‘T was just going to see if the door was 
locked,’’ pleaded Marmaduke. ‘‘Honest, 
Plate, I was only joking. Don’t you dare 
hit me! I got a weak heart and I would 
drop dead. Honest, I would. You’d only 
be murdering me if you hit me.” 

“T had no idea of hitting you,’ said 
Plato. ‘‘That would be to oppose violence 
to violence, which is silly. You took the 
pocketbook under some insane notion that 
you could be benefited by theft, but your 
reason, when appealed to, must tell you 
better. Marmaduke, that is my pocketbook 
and not yours; give it to me therefore.”’ 

“You wouldn’t hit me?”’ 

“Of course not. How could the event of 
a physical struggle decide the rightful 
ownership of that pocketbook? It is pat- 
ently absurd. I should be making the same 
mistake as nations make who go to war in 
fancied defense of their rights. They should 
not resist violence, but should appeal to the 
better nature of the aggressor, as I appeal 
to yours.” 

“And you won’t holler for help?” 

“The ethical point involved is too ele- 
mentary to require help in debating it,” 
said Plato. 

Marmaduke drew a full breath, which 
swelled him out and brought the blood back 
into his face. ‘“‘Say,’’ he said in a full round 
voice, ‘‘what are you trying to put over on 
me? Do you think you are going to bull me 
out of this wallet? Get away from me! 
Garn! I got an awful good mind to smack 
you. S’help me, I will smack you for three 
bases. Where do you get that stuff, coming 
around here in the middle of the night and 
raising a fuss, and trying to bull me out of 
my wallet? You lay down there, young fel- 
low, and go to sleep or I will haul off and 
put you to sleep so hard you will miss your 
breakfast.” 

“But really,’”’ protested Plato. His voice 
was low, but there was a flare of anger in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, really,’”’ snarled Marmaduke, who 
looked murderous. 

He opened the door, made a feint as 
though to strike Plato, and then slammed 
the door behind him and clattered down the 
stairs. 

Plato sat down on the edge of his bed and 
took his chin in hand. He stared at the 
wall; in his face puzzlement and rage con- 
tended for hegemony. When rage got the 
upper hand his shoulders lurched as though 
he would spring to his feet and fly after the 
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tramp. But he always sank again to the 
bed. When he had regained his philosophic 
calm he went to his clothing on the hook 
and took a slip of blank paper from his 
jacket pocket. He seated himself at the 
washstand and wrote a long paragraph; he 
headed it ‘‘ Violence. A footnote.” 


Iv 


‘WO laborers were building a retaining 

wall of broken rock in the rear of a new 
addition to the Ferralum Works; the wall 
was buttressing a steep bank of sand. The 
older of the men was a powerful fellow, big- 
armed, bull-necked, red-haired, beefy of 
face; he worked slowly, taking care that he 
did not do more than his share, watching 
with a smile in which there was a touch of 
animosity his slighter comrade tugging and 
grunting to raise the rocks to the top of the 
wall. And now the wall was completed, a 
rough but sturdy bit of work; a few large 
drops of rain splashed on the wet mortar; 
a thundershower was coming up, though 
the sun still shone. The men unrolled a 
tarpaulin. The big steam siren of the works 
shrieked at this moment, denoting the ar- 
rival of the noon hour; the older man 
dropped his end of the tarpaulin as if it had 
been struck from his hands. 

“Help mewith this,” grunted the younger 
laborer. ‘‘It’s going to rain cats and dogs, 
and we might have to take down the whole 
wall if the mortar gets washed out.’”’ 

“Help you with blazes,’’ grumbled the 
red-headed man. ‘‘It’s twelve o’clock.” 

He lurched over to a shed and sat under 
it and unwrapped his lunch. He went to 
eating his sandwich, champing his jaws 
with the undisguised satisfaction of an hon- 
est beast at its meal. 

He watched the youth hauling at the 
heavy! and mortar-spattered tarpaulin, 
spreading it to protect the new work, cower- 
ing under the driving rain. It took the 
youth five minutes to house the wall against 
the sudden burst of weather. 

““Why’dn’t yuh help me?”’ growled the 
youth, hurrying into the shed. 

“Twelve o’clock,’’ mumbled the big man. 
“That’s why. To blazes with the wall. It 
ain’t mine. It ain’t yourn neither, but you 
don’t know nothing. Supposing it did wash 
down; well, we could build it up again this 
afternoon as good as new.”’ 

“You give me a swift pain,” said the 
youth, opening his lunch box. 

“‘T’ll give you a pain!”’ 

“You, and who else?”’ said the youth. 
“Quit your kidding.” 

“The matter with you,” said the big 
man satisfiedly, “is that you don’t know 
nothing. Shut up. You give me a pain if 
you want to know.” 

Plato Hines, running with all his long 
legs, dashed into the shelter, stumbled over 
the big man’s thighs and took a sprawling 
fall which seated him on the ground be- 
tween the two laborers. 

The big man glared at him terrifically, 
opened his mouth and turned slowly and 
silently to stare at the younger laborer and 
to beseech him mutely to witness the ill 
treatment. 

“What is the idea,” he roared, finding 
his voice, ‘‘coming in here and going to 
kicking me?”’ 

“‘T’m awfully sorry,’ pleaded Plato. ‘I 
assure you I didn’t mean to do it.” 

“But you done it,” argued the big man. 
““You done it, didn’t you?”’ 

“‘ Aw, shut up,” said the younger laborer 
pacifyingly. ‘‘He didn’t mean it.” 

“Tt happened in this way,’’ explained 
Plato, rising to demonstrate. ‘You see, 
it was raining and I was running swiftly. I 
came very hurriedly around this. corner, 
being at the time quite unaware that any- 
one was sitting here. I came running with 
all my power—like this—and Oh, my 
goodness!”” He was again sprawling on the 
ground, the victim again of his poor sight 
and untrained body; he had stumbled 
genuinely and kicked the big man with 
force. 

“There!” shouted the red-headed man, 
preparing to fight. 

“But I tell you he didn’t mean it!” 
wheezed the other laborer, choking down 
a delighted yell of laughter. ‘Don’t get 
sore, Bellew. Say, fellow, do it again; he 
don’t get it yet.” 

“T beg to assure you, sir,” said Plato 
abjectly, “that it was entirely unpremedi- 
tated. I do not understand how I came to 
collide with you again, when nothing was 
farther from my thoughts than to inflict an 
injury on you. I do trust that you won’t 
harbor ill will. If my presence is unpleasant 
to you I shall leave at once, but I ask the 
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privilege to remain here until the rain has 
stopped.” 

| “Tf you’re going to hang around here 
you let me alone,’”’ said the red-headed 
man. “You talk all right, but all I get is 
kicks. I do not care what you mean, and it 
is all the same to me. If you would stay 
away from me you would not have to 
mean nothing, but you come butting in, 
not knowing where you are going or what 
you are doing, and you go to kicking a poor 
workingman and like to broke his leg. 
Please don’t do me no more favors. I mind 
my business and you mind yourn.” 

“‘ Aw, shut up, Bellew,” said the younger 
man amicably. ‘Stop weeping, will you?” 
To Plato—‘ Working in the Ferralum?”’ 

“No. I’m simply investigating condi- 
tions here. I’m interested in a purely soci- 
ological way. I think the works are quite 
fascinating, don’t you? This is the first 
time I have ever been through them. I had 
no idea that the business was so vast and 
intricate, such a marvelous correlation of 
human activities. I understand that six 
thousand men are employed here. Think 
of it—six thousand workers coéperating in 
the production of a few simple articles of 
kitchenware!” 

“Government inspector?”’ 

“No. My investigation is a purely per- 
sonal matter. Do you know that if the 
gross profit of this business were divided in 
aliquot parts and apportioned to each 
worker employed here, each worker would 
receive sixteen dollars per day?” 

“Somebody’s got ten of mine,” grum- 
bled Bellew. “‘I’m only getting six dollars. 
And I’m doing skilled labor tco. There had 
ought to be a mason and a mason’s laborer 
and a ’prentice and a foreman on that wall 
by rights.” 

“What are you kicking about?” said the 
other laborer. “‘You got a chance to learn 
something, and not push a wheelbarrow 
all your life, and you’re kicking. It don’t 
ee no mason to build a bit of a wall like 
that.” 

“But Mr. Bellew is quite right,” pro- 
tested Plato. ‘‘His observation does credit 
to his sense of class solidarity. It is his 
duty as a worker to bring the capitalistic 
system to frustration. This result can be 
cbtained by multiplying the labor costs 
and necessitating the employing of more 
workers, until the capitalist class perceives 
that the worker produces everything.” 

“You mean until they perceive that the 
worker produces nothing,” said the younger 
laborer. ‘‘Well, mister, when that hap- 
pens around this plant that worker gets 
canned quick. A fellow has got to pull 
more’n his own weight or get out. No 
soldiering here.” 

“You don’t seem to have working-class 
consciousness,”’ said Plato in a rather sur- 
prised tone. 

“You’re darned right I ain’t. I’m a 
pick-and-shovel man, but I’m not going to 
be one any longer than I can help. I got 
higher ideas, mister. Soon’s I can buy a 
truck I’m going to be a blamed contractor 
on my own hook, and get my legs out of 
the mud. That’s me. I’mwilling to goinand 
mix it according to the rules of the Amer- 
ican game, and I’m not worrying a bit for 
fear I might get ahead cf some guy that 
likes to hold on to a pick. He can have 
mine. But so long’s I gct the pick in my 
hand I ain’t taking no chances of getting 
canned. I got a wife and kid home in my 
house.” 

“Under the system of industrial democ- 
racy ” began Plato, settling his 
glasses more securely on his nose. 

“‘T know all about that there industrial 
democracy,” said the youth roughly. “I 
heard birds like you squawk before, mister. 
You’re one of these here soviets, ain’t you? 
Well, what I’m aiming to ask you is—when 
they have this here industrial democracy 
are they going to give the jobs to a lot of 
I-won’t-works or are they going to give 
them to fellows who do a day’s work for a 
day’s pay? When that there industrial 
democracy comes along—when it dces— 
you can bet your hip pockets you will see 
me sitting pretty.”’ 

“With a pick in your mitt,” jeered Bel- 
lew. “‘Don’t mind him, mister; he don’t 
know nothing. What would they want to 
have jobs for in them days? They’re going 
to divide up the money, ain’t they? I was 
reading where, if the money in the United 
States was divided up, everybody would 
have over eleven hundred dollars. Well, 
that will do me. I ain’t no hog. Why, look 
at these here works—if we had our rights 
we would get sixteen dollars a day; two 
dollars an hour instead of seventy-five 
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cents. That means they owe m 
lars for today. Why don’t they 
me?” 4 


“They will, Bellew,” said the 
laborer. “They will give you som, 
night when you turn in your ch 
more of it tomorrow. Say, the gs 
again, and it’s almost time to get 
that wall and point it up.” 

“T don’t see where they get off 
me work like a horse for any m’ 
dollars,’ grumbled Bellew. “Th 
of guys pull big money out of ¢} 
and never do a tap. Never d; 
Stockholders. Laying around and 
my ten dollars. Z 

“Say, I would like to meet’one 
birds with my ten dollars in his h 
lieve me!” 

“The system of corporate en: 
indeed the most obvious wrong ¢ 
talistic system,” said Plato, “Tt: 
rage that the greater part of the 
of the worker’s toil should be taker 
stockholders who do not work at ; 
lieve that all stockholders should, 
mon self-respect, surrender th 
the workers and efface them 
after a leveling of salaries, t 
the Ferralum Works, for in 
receive each sixteen dollars per 
say, in explanation of my interes 
business, that I am myself a sto 
the Ferralum Company.” 

“Then you're the bird’s got 
lars!” exclaimed Bellew. 

‘‘ Aw, he means he’s got stock, 
other laborer. “‘ Maybe he’s go 
dollars’ worth. Shut up.” j 

“Well, how much of my te 
you got?” persisted the red-he 
“Now you done a lot of talking 
what are you going to do? Or are 
a windjammer, like all th | 
come around talking to wor 

“T admit freely,” said Plat 
“that I am exploiting you unjus 
being a stockholder in this ¢ 
But I want you to know thai 
fault, and that I am with youi 
soul. I am powerless to chang 
of your wage slavery. Howey 


the result of my stockholding.’ 

‘“Who’s hesitating?” said Bi 
I get my ten dollars?” 

“There!” said Plato, hand 
dollar bill from the fifty dolla 
Mr. Preston. 

‘Say,’ said Bellew, his ey 
appreciation of the gift, “ 
good sort. I like you. Say, 
coming around here again?” — 

“‘Where are you going?” dema 
other laborer. ‘‘Come on out and 
on that wall.” 

~“To blazes with the wall,’ 
“T’ll be around at five o’clock 
whistle blows to get my tim 
So long!” He strolled away 
tion of the town. 

“Put up your money,” sna 
other laborer angrily when P 
him ten dollars in turn. “ 
think I am—a bum? I’m 
mister. When I can’t earn a li 
I will take up panhandling. Say, 
be crazy. What do you want 
a crimp in this job for? I 
building that wall—it was the 
was made straw boss—and 
be finished right. I can’t set 
myself. I got to go and make 
only reason that fellow Belley 
is because he ain’t got the price ¢ 
and now you give him the meal an 
tle of gin fur nothing. You're a 
you are. Say, when did you get ol 
bug house?” = 

“Yesterday afternoon,” said Fla 

‘“‘Oh, I believe it. You have 
joke about it. Say, you be on youl 
I’ll hand you a good punch in then 
on; get out of here! Are you g 

Plato was on Main Street 
when Bellew passed him in th 
constables. 

“There’s the fellow!’’ shouted | 
“Ask him if I ain’t right. O ‘ll 
cer. No violence now, no Vii 

“You'll go fast enough,” sal 
stable, shoving his man along. 

“What seems to be the 
him?” asked Plato of a byst@ 

“ Got tight asa boiled owl, 
grinning. ‘Went down tot 
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4, face was a delicate mauve, a 
ai beautiful tone of lilac. His 
@ putty colored, his overalls were 
~*. He had achieved this color 
p sowdering himself liberally with 
., He grunted and gasped, and 
n tilting yet another bag of the 
io the hopper of the mixer, de- 
japon the sand and broken stone. 
roared and shook, swallowed 


‘machine assimilated its ration; 


hey were filling their barrows 
djoining piles; Plato had the 
4of the four, but he was grateful 
picease from lifting the hundred- 


a) S. 
ay had run out, and he had gone 
;yhen a man went to work in the 
qralum he went to work for the 
Jompany. Plato had chosen to 
uy labor; he thought he should 
yreadily elude the men who were 
n to return him to the Garth- 
» for Nervous Cases, and he felt 
wal labor brought him more inti- 
al indisputably into the brother- 
yrkers. It is also true that he was 
a art or subterfuge which should 
ni to get a man’s wages among the 
|. clerks who wore the white col- 
hzorporation. 
kt up, shake it up!”’ bellowed the 


back that cement was a dollar- 
a he had said it with an evident 
onjury, as though the dollar-five 
d not the Ferralum Company’s. 
rian had no class consciousness; 
‘seem to know that his interests 
st ct from those of the corporation, 
1 ntagonistic to them. He seemed 
mind above the making of liquid 
Plato wiped his glasses and 
aim reprovingly. Plato had been 
jinking and to saying that the 
system in America was built on 
' now that he was exploring the 
mg of the system for himself he 
g it not more than moderately 
je vast majority of the workers 
d)tensely to rise with all possible 
ut only that they might come to 
on the soi-disant volcano them- 
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eman was a brutal slave driver, 
i: Simon Legrees of thesystem. He 
erful brute, standing there in his 
‘white shirt and irritatingly un- 
lie trousers; his brown forearms 


od by and bellowed. He was a 
his class, an accomplice of the 
iving the workers. He was not 
d, deviling a lesser breed through 
jity of his imperial blood; the 
in he harried were Nords, fair- 
doles and Lithuanians, but the 
(| foreman was a Latin. 
rhe examined with instinctive ap- 
t) doctrine of Nordicism; if it did 
niive of society economically as a 
mf workers and exploiters, thin and 
'y and masters, it did at least con- 
N society, American society, was 
uf refractory parts. That was an 
in the cheap mouthings of Fourth 
\tors, on the antiquated preamble 
iclaration of Independence. The 
®f Nordicism was an aristocrat, 
B\uite away from the industrial 
t7, but he knew at least that the 
on of affairs in America had to be 
Wichanged if the right people were 
‘at was coming to them without 
effort. No more than Plato 
y 


-right-minded Nordicist have 
on this obviously Mediterranean 
vithout uneasiness amounting to 


1 character of parasite and 
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“ Hey-y-y!’’ bellowed the foreman, lazing 
on his fat elbows on a plank between two 
barrels. ‘Shake it up there, big fellow. 
Shake it up!” 

A telephone bell shrilled in the tool 
house; the foreman went to answer it, 
shouting a direction over his shoulder. The 
supplies of sand and stone were running 
low; immediately after his departure the 
sand ran out. The machine stopped; the 
four laborers waited; the engineer raised 
his hands from his controls and lighted his 
pipe. A large automobile truck piled high 
with yellow sand approached the group, 
rolling slowly and cautiously over the 
broken ground. 

“Hey!” shouted the driver. ‘‘Where 
does this go? How about dumping it? 
What do you say?” 

“ A-sure,’”’ said the tow-headed Pole who 
had been wheeling sand. 

This man, whom Plato knew as Steve, 
grinned cheerfully and pushed his barrow 
out of the way of the truck. The driver 
piloted his vehicle to the place where the 
sand had been, the steel bottom of the 
truck opened, and four tons of sand fell to 
the ground. Plato handed him a ticket as 
per the foreman’s instructions; the truck 
trundled away. The foreman came from 
the tool house. 

‘“‘“Hey!’’ he bellowed enragedly. “What 
dumb-bell told that fellow to dump that 
sand there? Can’t I turn my back on you 
boneheads for a minute? Now that sand 
has all got to be carried out of there. We’re 
through here, Jim. Bring your mixer 
around to the other side of the building. 
Hey, big fellow, you take a shovel and a 
wheelbarrow and help Steve truck that 
sand over where it belongs. I never see 
such a bunch of boneheads in all my time.” 

The engineer climbed into his machine, 
which roared and shook and got under 
way; it went off draggingly, and came toa 
halt two hundred feet farther on beside a 
pile of cement sacks. A load of broken 
stone came in from the road and was 
dumped beside the machine in its new lo- 
cation. 

“Shake it up with that sand!”’ bellowed 
the foreman. ‘‘Shake it up back there!” 

“‘ A-sure, boss,’’? muttered Steve, plung- 
ing his shovel into the yellow heap. 

Plato returned from placing planks end 
to end and seized the waiting shovel. He 
heaped his barrow high, lifted the handles, 
and started to push it along the line of 
planks. 

He had raised the handles readily enough, 
but the propelling of the load developed 
unexpected difficulties. Steve had gone off 
almost at a trot; his barrow rolled along 
like a thing on four wheels; but Plato’s 
barrow developed a dismaying will of its 
own. 

It ran deceitfully, decoying Plato on, 
and then it sat down and refused to budge. 
When he had exerted all his strength to 
stir it, it leaped like a thing of life and 
fought him to get off the runway; its two 
handles rested tractably in his grasp, and 
then one suddenly upheaved to wrest itself 
free, while the other struck viciously to cut 
his legs from under him. His height 
abetted the barrow in its viciousness; he 
bent over it in his perplexity, spoke to it, 
coaxed it to be good. It seemed to repent 
of its rascality and ran tractably along. It 
held to the exact middle of the plank; it 
gave over struggling and ran forward with 
eagerness, even pulling Plato. He was de- 
lighted; he had solved the secret of the 
netting stresses and strains which result in 
the running of a wheelbarrow. Hestraight- 
ened his aching back. And then the bar- 
row, abandoning its treacherous pretense, 
struck up with one hard handle at his chin, 
did a nose dive and pulled Plato over on 
top of itself. The sand was spilled, but 
Plato wrestled on grimly for mastery of the 
empty barrow; it gave a mighty heave, 
threw Plato to the earth and then fell on 
him with all its weight, to smother him. 
When he had finally clawed the barrow 
away, so that he could get to his feet and 
stagger back from it with fending arm, the 
foreman was there. 

“You shovel,’ said the foreman in an 
exhausted whisper. “Steve will do the 
wheeling. Say, big fellow, if you didn’t 
look like you ain’t had a meal in God 
knows when I’d give you your time right 

And all afternoon Plato shoveled sand 
into a wheelbarrow. Steve gave him no 
time to rest. Steve needed no rest—the 
barrows ran most sweetly for him—and the 
foreman shouted continuously for sand. 
He was himself being driven; from the 
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interior of the rising building came intermit- 
tently a yell of “‘Murder! Murder!” Late 
in the afternoon Plato guessed that the 
fearsome yelling was coming from some 
person with a foreign accent who was in 
acute need of mortar. Plato had no time 
for pondering curiously on linguistic quirks; 
he shoveled. His back gave way on him; 
he shoveled along without it. His wrists 
lost feeling, his clutched fingers were insen- 
sitive to the handle. He couldn’t stop; he 
was caught in the machinery of the Ferra- 
lum Company. When the five-o’clock 
whistle blew he let himself go, and sat in a 
disordered heap with hanging head and 
shoulders. 

“And, for heaven’s sake, big fellow,” 
said the foreman plaintively, “quit your 
stalling and give us a day’s work tomor- 
row, will you?” 

Steve was industriously gathering short 
lengths of wood. He made these into a 
great bundle, slung it over his shoulder, 
called to Plato, and trudged off to the road 
beside the brick wall of the works. Plato 
stumbled to his feet and followed him. His 
mind revived when the incubus of ceaseless 
toil was removed. 

“And men do this sort of thing for years 
on end for four-eighty per day,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

‘* A-sure,”’ said Steve. 

“Tt’s a crime,” said Plato. ‘It is wage 
slavery at its dreadfulest. Four-eighty per 
day, when, if all dividends were allocated 
to wages, each man should receive sixteen 
dollars! And even that would be too little; 
that would be to give an equal share to all 
employes, even to that miserable foreman 
who only stood around. Perhaps he is al- 
ready receiving his sixteen dollars; there 
would be an exquisite irony in that.” 

‘“‘ A-sure,”’ nodded Steve agreeably. 

“And yet,” said Plato combatively, “you 
must admit that the foreman has his uses; 
you are wrong to deny him some share in 
the profits of the corporation. You remem- 
ber when the truck came with the sand 
today, while he was telephoning. None of 
us was sufficiently acquainted with the 
project in hand to take the foreman’s place; 
for lack of a moment of his direction the 
sand was dumped in the wrong place, and 
that mistake cost five hours’ common labor. 
You could have handled the sand alone if 
it had been properly placed; viewed in that 
light, my entire toil of the afternoon equaled 
only a moment of the foreman’s time. You 
must think of that, Steve.” 

“* A-sure.”’ 

“But now you are jumping to the con- 
clusion that the foreman is entitled to 
greater pay than the laborer,” said Plato, 
raising a critical finger. ‘‘There again you 
are wrong, Steve. His work is so much 
pleasanter. Any of us, I have no doubt, 
would prefer being a foreman. But just a 
moment, Steve! If any of us would prefer 
being a foreman, why, I ask you, is it that 
we are not all foremen? It must be that 
the qualities needed in a foreman—the 
overbearing voice, the glaring eye, and, let 
us add, the modicum of intelligence—are 
not enough developed in us. Viewed in 
that light, the foreman is a superior person, 
provided, that is, that the end proposed is 
the production of wealth apart from its dis- 
tribution. You will not deny that the 
usufruct of labor should be divided accord- 
ing to the needs of the workers, will you? 
Ah, I knew you would not. But in pursuing 
this train of thought you have doubtless 
come upon this debatable point: Will men 
of unequal abilities all work their level 
best when the distribution of the product of 
the joint toil is to be in equal parts? Would 
this foreman do his best for sixteen dollars 
if we were each receiving thesame amount?” 

“‘ A-sure,’”’ said Steve tranquilly. 

“Perhaps so,” said Plato relievedly. ‘I 
am glad to believe it of him. Oh, by the 
way, you are going to attend the mass 
meeting of employes at the Opera House 
this evening? They say that a subject of 
the greatest moment to the workers is to 
be discussed and voted on.” 

A motor truck, liberally decorated with 
red, white and blue, rolled toward them. It 
was packed with workingmen in their work 
clothes; beside the driver on the seat sat 
a man who blew a bugle. On the sides of 
the truck were large placards: 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 

Big Outing and Chowder Party of the Billy 
Mullen Political Club! At Cherry Woods To- 
night! Come One, Come All! This is Billy’s 
Treat! Get on the Wagon! 


The riders on the gay wagon shouted an 
invitation to the men in the road. 
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“‘A-sure!” cried Steve. He threw his 
firewood down by the side of the road, ran, 
leaped like a cat, and was pulled over the 
tailboard of the truck. 

“Strange,” murmured Plato, staring after 
the truck. “I wonder what he can see in 
that sort of thing. He is certainly a very 
intelligent fellow; some of his observations 
were positively penetrating. It is unfortu- 
nate that we must look for guidance to 
these foreigners, but they do indeed seem 
to take the leadership in all radical move- 
ments. No doubt he has gone to this silly 
political demonstration to propagandize, 
to bore from within. But not all workers 
are of his sort; many of them are willing to 
do the most exhausting toil, but decline to 
do any thinking. As these men are shirking 
a vital part of the productive process, is it 
just to pay them a full wage?”’ 

Revolving his discovery that not all 
workers were earnest students, but that 
some of them were almost as_ inert 
intellectually as the horses that get only their 


| oats and beds and no pother made about 


it, he continued on his way into the town. 


vi 


ss HO’S that?’’ asked Plato after a 


ragged but hearty cheer had gone up 
from the crowd in the street outside the 
Opera House. 

“That’s Groner,” said the workman 
whom he addressed. ‘‘President of the In- 
side Metal Workers of America. Great 
man, Groner. Yes, sir-ree. Came here to 
take care of us, he did. They won’t pull no 
wool over his eyes. Hooray for Groner!’’ 

As the labor leader climbed the five steps 
to the doors Plato had a good look at him. 
He saw a man verging on sixty years of age 
but of still powerful physique; Groner had 
been a smith in his youth, and he had still 
the mighty hands and the big shoulders 
given him by his long swinging of the 
sledge. His smooth face was decent and 
disciplined, restrained, meditative; it could 
have been the face of a very brainy man or 
the face of a majestic numskull. The light 
and life of a man’s countenance pass with 
the years; he learns to conceal his thoughts, 
to look impassive; the muscular fabric re- 
sponds with increasing tardiness to the 
impulse of the spirit, and then it comes to 
set. Thus all old men of a sort come to look 
alike. One sees, sitting with majesty on a 
stool to close a court-room door and keep 
the wind away, an old fellow with the face 
of a Roman senator; he has voted for every 
candidate of his party since 1861. He looks 
like the judge inside who took to the law 
when young and who would cease to draw 
his breath at once if the act of breathing 
were not copiously precedented. In the 
witness chair sits a worthy third, an old 
minister of God, come to say what slight 
good he may of an arraigned thief; the 
thief’s face works, his mouth twitches, his 
eyes glare or plead; his soul, alone of the 
four, is disordered. 

In Groner’s heavy face was patience; 
patience is imprinted on the face of any 
cross-legged tailor. Groner gave no heed 
to the cheer; the man who is always 
cheered and the man who is never cheered 
are equally indifferent to a lifted shout. 
An anthropologist, looking on man as a 
study in natural history, would have noted 
that Groner’s face was square and well- 
boned; his parents had been well-fed. The 
eager face, the sharpened face, the intel- 
lectual countenance indicate poorly nour- 
ished and dyspeptic forbears. Genuinely 
spiritual faces are common among races 
whose histories are enlivened with famines; 
the well-fed hippopotamus does not look 
spiritual, but the ever-hungry mosquito is 
a wraith from the land of Fairie. Groner 
was of Middle European extraction, out of 
the fat lands, Dutch perhaps, German. 
Any physiognomist, given Groner’s name, 
his occupation, his history, his habits, his 
hobbies and foibles, and a brief sketch of 
his family life, could read Groner’s counte- 
nance unerringly and at single shrewd and 
darting glance. Plato looked long and 
searchingly, and saw only a decent old man 
walking into the Opera House. 

“Hooray for Groner!”’ shouted the work- 
man to whom Plato had spoken; he had 
climbed the terra-cotta lion that guarded 
the Opera House, and was now balancing 
himself on the awesome brute’s uplifted 
mane. 

Plato was carried into the Opera House 
on a tide of rushing men. Plato’s head was 
well above the crowd; he could see all 
about him and determine which way he 
would go; short fellows, with no visible 
heads, had to keep their noses pressed to 
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the necks of the men before ¢ 
Plato, man of vision, was free to 
to choose; he set his face towa) 
front seat in the orchestra, and hi 
still set thither flintily when he cay 
in a very back seat of the topmos 
he could do his thinking and ch, 
above in a spirit of the utmost. 
ence, but he had to do his walk 
below. A giant, a genius, can 
monumental legs and withstand t 
and swirl it after him, but le 
should allow for the tide in laying 
Plato might have got a seat in ¢| 
circle if he had set his mind on it 

Eleven men were sitting on t¢ 
they were the committee of emp) 
Groner. One of the local men x 
troduce Groner. The local man sp 
ghastly resolution, opened his m 
spake. As he began to speak 
burly men in white favors, standi 
aisles, turned to the audience anc 
“Silence! Stop that talking! } 
up, can’t you?” “ 

he man on the stage swallow 
and pulled at his collar. When th 
had been hushed he recommen: 
began with a story. > 

“Two Irishmen,” he shoutec 
once ——’’ The crowd roared wi 
ter, but several men in the front 
the rest of the story; they told ; 
their hands to those behind, who. 
on. The speaker’s periods were p 
by laughter, nor could he for 
laughter; he was done with thet 
men and would have them dece 
away in his bag of tricks, but the 
was delighted with them and band 
about like two brilliant emerald 
The laughter climbed the stair 
frolicsomely about in the famil 
found the next stair and jumped t 
gallery. The speaker had flung 
toward the impassive, Groner had 
doubt, that he needed no introd) 
any man present. Groner was { 
had come to speak dogmatically, 
his big fist into his palm. Plato’s; 
a stout and seemingly placid but 
obstinate gentleman, said, leaning 
“Ts-sst! Vot vos dot vun aboudt 
Trishers?”’ ‘i 

“Sh-h-h!”’ said Plato. 

The obstinate neighbor turr 
and creakingly and stared 
“‘Excoose me,” he said wit 
ness. ‘‘Did you hear dot. 
two Irishers? Vel, mine 
hear dot vun. Maybe I sh 
aboudt it, ain’t it?” 

“Tt was a rather trivial 
Plato hurriedly. ‘I do no 
at all in point, but if you 
ing it, it went this way: 
there were two Irishmen, 
land, you understand, who 
in America as immigrants. T] 
to reside here permanently, yol 
stand. And ——” q 

“Shush!”’ said an usher. — 

The neighbor turned slow 
usher. ‘‘You mind your b 
mind mine, ain’t it? You a 
nor there, young man. I d 
conversations mit you. Go on, si 
vas two Irishers vot vas chus 
Ches-ss. Vas it on Ellis Island ye 
inquire?” wa 

“T didn’t hear that,’’ mumble 
“And really ——” sgt 

‘“Oh-h, you didn’t hear dot,” me 
neighbor. ‘‘But you chust said y 
aboudt the two Irishers, ain’t it? 
please.” ,) 

“This were the way of it, Dutel 
Plato’s neighbor on the other side 
across to elucidate. He spoke witl 
Kerry accent, slowly and earnestl} 
his voice at the end of every 
“There were two Irishmen, men 
ould country, and they come ov 
ship.” 

“In der chip,” nodded the ot 
closest attention. ‘In der chip, vi 

“In the ship,” said the Ker 
clinching that point by smacking } 
together under Plato’s nose. “Or 
the ship, I dunno? Well, be that a 
they come over. And how, in 
name, Dutchy, would they come 
this country at all at all if it we 
they come in the ship?” 

‘Maybe this gentleman here m! 
heard dot,”’ said the other, willing 
Plato’s arbitration. 

“T don’t know how they cam 
snapped Plato, straining to catch 
speech. (Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“You came over in a ship yourself, didn’t 
you?” 

“No,” snarled Plato. ‘‘My people have 
been American for eight generations.” 

“And der papa was an American too? 
Oh-h. He is working?’ 

“My father is dead. My mother is dead. 
For goodness’ sake, let me listen to Mr. 
Groner.” 

“Oh-h, he vants to listen yet. Go on, 
young man—listen. But aboudt der two 
Trishers ag 

When Groner had done, there was half- 
hearted applause. The local man came 
forward and said something about putting 
something to a vote. 

In utter exasperation Plato cried a ques- 
tion aloud, ‘‘What is the question to be 
balloted on?” 

A confusion of cries broke out: 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Who said that?” 

“What did he say?” 

“Stand up!” 

The local man shouted that the question 
was as to whether the employes of the Fer- 
ralum Company should accept a 15 per cent 
cut in their pay until such time as the 
market for the corporation’s products 
should revive. Silence followed his state- 
ment and then the cries recommenced. 
There were evidently many dissenters in 
the house, and these regarded Plato as 
their spokesman. 

“Let him talk!” 

“Stand up!” 

“Take the stage!” 

“No, no, no cut!” 

“Hey, Groner, who paid you to cut the 
wages?” 

Plato’s two neighbors took of him each 
an arm, lifted him smartly and marched 
him down steps to the guard rail of the 
gallery. 

They left him there and returned to their 
seats, sitting now together. 

“But really, gentlemen ”” expostu- 
lated Plato, holding on to the guard rail. 

“Louder !”’ 

“Go on, big fellow!”’ 

“That’s the talk to give them!”’ 

Sudden courage suffused Plato; panic 
might have seized him as easily. 

“T did not expect to address you,’ he 
said in a high and creaking voice. “I con- 
fess that I did not catch much of what Mr. 
Groner said. But it seems to me that the 
question is one on which no argument is 
necessary. I think it is perfectly prepos- 
terous to consider reducing the pitifully in- 
adequate share of labor in the product of 
its toil.” 

“Hooray!” 

“That’s the ticket!” 

“Give it to him, big fellow!” 

“Brother workers,” shouted Plato, his 
voice filling out, to his continued encour- 
agement, “do not let any emissary of the 
capitalist class persuade you to take a 
backward step! The share of labor must 
never be reduced; it must be constantly in- 
creased, until the exploiters surrender at 
last the expropriated means of production. 
Everything that the capitalists possess was 
produced by labor, and by labor alone; I 
defy any apologist for the present pernicious 
system to contradict this statement. We 
workers dug the ore, we workers sweated in 
the rolling mills, we workers made the ma- 
chines of the Ferralum Company. Why do 
not we workers own these machines? Be- 
cause we’ve been tricked and cheated. The 
entire product of these machines belongs to 
us. I defy Mr. Groner himself to disprove 
that the Ferralum Company produces 
enough wealth to pay every man here six- 
teen dollars a day: I defy him; yes, Mr. 
Groner, I defy you; I do indeed, sir. We 
workers do not receive our fair share 
because the company insists on paying con- 
scienceless dividends to its stockholders. 
And, I wish to say, I am a stockholder of 
the Ferralum Company, and know whereof 
I speak, And, Mr. Groner, I wish to add 
that with all due deference to you and to 
your lifelong participation in the class 
struggle ——” 

But then his brittle courage broke; he 
sat down suddenly on the steps and refused 
to resume, howsoever pleaded with. The 
question was put to a standing vote and, 
after the protracted counting, was decided 
in the negative by a slight majority. The 
wages would not be cut with the consent of 
the employes. Plato’s little speech, by giv- 
ing encouragement to the dissidents to 
refuse the advice of the revered Groner, 
undoubtedly, aided in bringing the result 
about, 
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“Which only shows,” said Groner, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “that you need organi- 
zation in this plant. It will be a good thing 
for you and a good thing for the company. 
You’re open shop now, and there’s no head 
or tail to you; any darned fool can get up 
and make a darned-fool speech and get you 
shouting. You’ll learn, and pretty darned 
quick. You’ll learn to get your affairs into 
the hands of people who know what they’re 
about. The gentlemen who asked me to 
come here called this meeting to try and 
show the company that workmen had as 
much sense as a board of directors, and 
could see further than their noses. So they 
can, when they’re organized. Join the local 
of Inside Workers that’s forming, men. 
Good-by and good luck.” 

“And good night!’’ shouted someone 
with a jeering implication. 

There was a rumble of mocking laughter. 
Groner’s heavy face did not lose its com- 
posure; he bowed slightly but courteously, 
and marched from the stage. Plato hurried 
downstairs to see the labor leader leave the 
house. After a wait Groner walked out and 
passed between silent masses to a waiting 
automobile; he must have been conscious 
of the hostile atmosphere, but his glance 
was sober and inquiring and untroubled. 

“Say, friend,” said a workman, pressing 
up to Plato, “you’re the fellow got up and 
made a speech, ain’t you? Say, we want you 
to come around to my house tomorrow 
night; we want to get together on organiz- 
ing a local of the Inside Workers, and we 
need some smart men. We need fellows like 
you, fellows that know something; we’re 
drafting you, see? You'll give us a hand, 
won’t you? I don’t mind saying that if 
you’re the man we want there’ll be some- 
thing init; you'll be able to lay down your 
tools, see? We'll have to have officers, and 
all that, and you seem to have education. 
What do you say?” 

“T should be ever so glad to assist you,”’ 
said Plato, “but there are difficulties; I 
should not care to take a position involving 
publicity; not at the present time.” 

“‘Ah, be a good fellow,” broke in another 
workman. ‘“Lendusahand. There’ll bean 
organizer from the central body, but we 
want some of our own people. Come on, do 
something for us!” 

Plato escaped with difficulty from these 
men. He was troubled in mind as he walked 
to his room. The flat and matter-of-fact 
tone in which Groner had spoken his fare- 
well had disturbed Plato; the famous 
leader, Plato gathered, believed that labor’s 
side was not the only one to the economic 
problem,” possibly not the only worthy 
one; Groner had suggested compromising. 
Plato’s accosting by the workmen outside 
the opera house was also food for thought; 
he wrote a page in his notebook before 
going to bed. It began this way: 


Aside from their indefensible monopolizing 
of the instruments of production, it is perhaps 
arguable that the position of the employers is 
not entirely that of exploiters of Labor. The 
economic process requires subordination; there 
is some ground for the theory that the subor- 
dination of the mass of workers and the au- 
thority of the employers are by will and suffrage 
of the workers and are not imposed from 
above. I have been tendered a position of com- 
mand, and the offer was made by workers out 
of their self-interest. Consider this in connec- 
tion with Dugacz’s Law of Wage Slavery. 
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aS Ge your pan,” said Miss Hattie 

Price. ‘‘Spread a layer of the cold 
fish, and then a layer of bacon, and then a 
layer of onions sliced, and then another 
layer of the cold fish. Pour over it a pint of 
milk, and bake for about half an hour; 
baste it once in a while with the milk. The 
way the recipe read when I got it from Ma 
Petersen it called for raw fish filleted, but 
it’s nice for the day after fish day too. You 
said it tasted like what? Oh, ambrosia. 
What a funny comparison! I’m sure we 
had ambrosia in Botany 8, and it was a kind 
of weed.”’ 

“Tt means the food of the gods, Miss 
Price,” said Plato, smiling moonishly at 
her through his thick lenses. 

“Not in Botany 8, it doesn’t,” said Miss 
Price. “But I’m awfully glad you liked 
it. Pass the gingerbread to Mr. Hines, 
mamma.” 

The gingerbread was good, too, but Plato 
did not search the books for a fitting epithet. 
Miss Price was not poetic; she spoke Eng- 
lish by the dictionary, as if it were an 
acquired tongue, as if it were a scientific ter- 
minology. She spoke clearly and distinctly, 
with a firm cordiality and with a sense of 
instructing and leading an infirm mind; 
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Plato was an escaped lunatic. Probably she 
would not have spoken otherwise if she had 
been'sure that he was of sound understand- 
ing; poetry and humor were not congruous 
with Miss Hattie Price. She had winked at 
Plato in the library window to warn him, 
solemnly. She could laugh at a joke, and 
did, under proper circumstances, laugh po- 
litely and frankly and collectedly, with no 
perturbation of mind, with no giddiness 
from that intellectual volte-face which is 
ajoke. Shewasgood-looking; worse-looking 
girls but girls with a bit of mischief in them 
have been given beauty prizes. She was of 
medium height and athletic figure; her blue 
eyes were large and friendly; her mouth 
was large; her brown hair was heavy and 
shining; her face was broad. Her girl 
friends wondered why Hattie did not at- 
tract beaus; her male friends agreed with 
depressing unanimity that Hattie Price was 
a wonderful girl, a girl that any fellow, any 
other fellow, would be very lucky to get; 
Hattie and the other fellow had their best 
wishes. There was no glamour about Hat- 
tie, no promise of thrill; when she spoke, 
her voice was pleasant but a bit off key; it 
made a fellow’s conversation with her as 
bald as a court record; what wasn’t ut- 
tered wasn’t there; there were no caressing 
intonations in it; commonplaces were com- 
monplaces and not terms in a secret code. 
Hattie was as honest as the written word, as 
obvious as the line; the young men were 
attracted by girls who were as deceitful as 
music, as luring to discovery as a perfume. 
Plato had encountered her on the street, 
had accompanied her home, and had sat 
contentedly on her mother’s porch until 
half-past eight, when Hattie invited him to 
stay for the evening meal. He had ac- 
cepted, saving Mrs. Price from the pangs of 
starvation; he had demurred at first, say- 
ing that he must really be going soon. 

Mrs. Price would not have complained if 
he had sat on the porch between her and 
her supper until daybreak. She was always 
looking forward to the worst and was serene 
when it came. It was her chiefest pleasure 
to sit in the dark and croon a sad song and 
cry. She spoke always in a high slight voice 
that was hardly more than a whisper; she 
was very meek. She revered men. She 
thought that Hattie was a next-to-worthless 
girl, loved her very much, and usually spoke 
depreciatingly of her. She meant well, none 
better, but couldn’t seem to get her inten- 
tions over. She was poor-spirited and low- 
spirited; she was looking forward now to 
speaking candidly to Plato about Hattie. 
She admired Plato, and smiled at him with 
dovelike eyes. Hattie was her only child; 
she loved her for her father’s sake. Hattie’s 
father was a minister of the Gospel; he had 
lived with Mrs. Price for ten years, and had 
then gone to his eternal reward. Hattie’s 
mother—dressed of purpose in the equiva- 
lent of sackcloth and ashes, whispering, 
weeping, walking with the slithering toddle 
of a Chinaman—had been a help in segre- 
gating Hattie; certainly no one would 
marry Hattie for the sake of getting such a 
mother-in-law. But that is where one 
would have missed a trick; Mrs. Price 
would have been a mother-in-law in a mil- 
lion, effacing herself, seconding the man in 
all family rows, going over his closeted 
clothes like a moth, adoring the children for 
their helplessness. She absorbed pity and 
radiated it. If she had been Italian or 
French she would have joined some utterly 
sacrificial order of nuns after the dominie 
died; she would serenely have left Hattie 
to shift for herself, hoping that she would 
get along very well, confident that she de- 
served any ill fortune. 

Plato liked Hattie increasingly. She had 
a mind of her own. He was used to girls’ 
flattery; he had spoken to not a few young 
women about the serious things of life, and 
he had been a very eligible young man. 
They had said to him “Imagine!”’ and 
“How true,” and “I just love deep sub- 
jects, Mr. Hines. I don’t know how it is, but 
mamma always says I love deep subjects.” 
They had heroically taken on for him the 
pale cast of thought. It is probably so 
that if the most buoyant-minded of these 
aspiring maids, that one whose thoughts 
had the least specific gravity, had had the 
vision to tell him that his deep subjects 
were all tosh to her, that she didn’t give a 
rub of a nail buffer for economics or sociol- 
ogy, that she was interested: only in having 
a good time and gathering her rosebuds 
while she might, he would have been stag- 
gered by her, shaken out of his bookishness, 
perhaps sincerely converted to jazz and 
petting parties. But this buoyant-minded 
one, we may well imagine, had not respected 
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her way of living, had not distill 
its philosophy, had not known tha 
suit of pleasure as a girl’s chief end 
justified by seigniors as grave and 
as any who encouraged Plato in 
ophy of service. She distrusted the 
of her nature, the motions of her 
stead of accepting them, a priori, ; 
to virtuous conduct. Hattie wasn’t} 
After the meal they sat on th 
Mrs. Price washed the dishes, He 
cooked the supper because she like; 
and because she couldn’t trust he 
not to put tainted scraps into the p 
Price threw no remainders away; 
food away is sinful, and the line 
food and garbage is hazy, as any h 
knows who has balanced a chop. 
the man of the house and the de 
Price boiled up all vegetable peeli 
fruit skins except banana skins, §] 
enced the apple, that prime Americ 
in all its parts; only wheat she 
more; when she made pie she gg 
peelings to simmer for a medicine, 
could throw away banana skins y 
more than a natural qualmishness; 
tive god watched with jealous eye h 
ment of bananas. She would no 
away stale bread, whe 
hoarded the hard and moldy heels 9 
Hattie did not struggle to relieve he 
of household drudgery; her mot! 
happiest when performing seryil 
she was imbued with a spirit of ser 
sacrifice; she was silent as she sti 
dishes about in the hot water; 
would be alert to find her some kni 
mending to do when the dishes we 
and she turned to song. . 
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“Most satisfactorily. The ex 
very enriching.” ¥ 
“That’s nice. You got a raise, « 

“Oh—money. I don’t refer to 
Miss Price. I have money enoug 
needs. I have no desire to make m 
man who devotes himself to money 
is a very shallow and superficial so 

“Well, he shouldn’t be mean a | 
but I do think a young man ought 
hard and try to get ahead and get 
smart fellow like you, Mr. Hines, ¢ 
get ahead fast enough. I think 
show a very bad spirit if you ' 
satisfied because you have all 
you need just now. What abou 
when you get married and hai 
and all that? You won’t want. 
hard in those days; you will wai 
around and boss things.” 

“But I have plenty of money 
event, Miss Price. I told yout 

“T know you did,” she said 
“But don’t talk that way; it 
your poor head. Just try and im 
you haven’t a dollar in the wor 
your pay.” an 

“That is true, too, in a way,” 
after a moment’s pause. | 

“Now you're getting it. Keep t 
like that, and saying it to yot 
Doctor Who’s-this, and the first t 
know your head will clear up and 
laugh at all your funny notions.” — 

“T assure you, Miss Price,” h 
“that the confusion is in your 
not in mine. But if I should ora 
the sake of argument, that my Wi 
only a delusion, that would not in) 
in any way my economic and si 
ories.”’ 
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money that you don’t care about : 
money, and you think it would | 
thing if nobody else was allowed to 
fortune.”  . 
“On the contrary,” he said, “t 
who have preached the industrial 
tion with the most fervor and ab 
been poor men. Look at Karl M 
economics is largely antiquated, bu 
“Why wouldn’t they want a revol 
she cried triumphantly, “seeing th 
have nothing to lose by it? 
proves what I said.’ i i 
“It seems that everything prov: 
ou say.” ¥, 
“And that is because I am fr 
said. “I know something of wha 
talking about, because dad was a 
He did not care about making 
either, and he got four hundred and 
dollars a year. I think it is a mor 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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tinued from Page 76) 

ey pay ministers, and it only 
11, that if a man will not look out 
¢ nobody else will look out for 
sean a man live and bring up a 
4 ur hundred and twenty dollars 
sis? 1 know a fellow who is a 
‘tenant in the Army, and the 
; pays him over a hundred and 
ath although he is just out of 
+ that is because he has no time 
ney; and, believe me, the Gov- 
es not pay anybody too much. 
-oes a second lieutenant have to 
yng. George Heffernan was a 
4 France, and he told me so. Now 
gat poor dad had to do for his 
(od and twenty. By rights, any 
t not in a money-making busi- 
¥to make them pay him a good 
r se quit.” 

u can’t quote everything in 
/yney, Miss Price. The glory of 
/ the vocation of the clergyman, 
ion of the artist 2 
are willing to get along without 
hy should never get married. But 
tines, or a clergyman or an 
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Hines. You're just a young fel- 
}z out in life, and it’s your duty 
4d grab all the money you can. 
bout dividing up the money of 
why wouldn’t it be better to 
ple that have got the money 
a up and make a lot more 
Y 
iw social ethics is concerned only 
a7 with dividing present wealth; 
nimed more vitally with the di- 
| oe Everybody can’t be 
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ae the fun of being rich. That’s 
ork to get rich. I worked last 
the office of Mr. Drury, the gen- 
er of the Ferralum; say, he’s 
man I ever met in my life. 
nitun—to boss people around. His 
; oss house of the town; every- 
eas must be the best. He’s an 
i]n some ways, but you’ve got to 
miredit for making the Ferralum 
apany in the business.” 
would quit tomorrow if his 
the Ferralum was interfered 
Plato in sudden acquiescence. 
to know that. He has certainly 


at comes within my own ex- 
But, Miss Price, if I grant that 
u\a colorable claim to what money 
en under the present competi- 


a unfair as that system is, he 
{no just or honorable title to 
ihe did not earn, money which 
through inheritance.” 

mey?”” 

not under the 


Price. “I came near being an 
or dad died. He was paying 


na provided for. I suppose 
she and I had no right to the 
‘cause we didn’t earn it.” 
etly,” said Plato hesitatingly. 
ce,”’ he said some time later, 
ask you a personal question? 


ainly would not!” she said firmly. 
‘I marry has got to have the 
t out and hustle and get us our 


uu marry a rich man whose 
erived from the competitive 


kind of a rich man? Like a 


itiments, Miss Price,’’ he said 
bent over her hand in bidding 
, “are curiously compounded 
onomics and self-interest, but I 
them my best consideration, and 
filege of calling upon you again 
ore exhaustively into these fasci- 
ies. I shall think very deeply on 
ou have said.”’ 
she said with a touch of dis- 
all my fault for starting you 
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off. Please don’t do any more thinking, Mr. 
Hines. It is very bad for your brain. Do 
lots of work, and forget all about think- 
ing. Why don’t you take up radio, so you 
can sit and listen to a good lecture when 
you have nothing to do? Those radio lec- 
tures are a wonderful rest to the mind. Do 
eall again soon, by all means. Mam-ma! 
Mr. Hines is going!” 
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ANE; if I were running this country,” 
said Plato, snuggling comfortably 
into a corner of the overstuffed divan, “Vl 
tell you what I’d do! In the first place B 

“But you are not running this country, 
Hines,” interrupted Sam Schwepperman 
brusquely. ‘And, the way you are going 
on, you are not likely to run this country 
either. It takes practical men to run a 
country, Hines.” 

“But I am practical,’ protested Plato. 
“Eminently so!” 

Schwepperman blew through his thick 
red lips denigratingly; he put his hairy and 
powerful hand out tothe mahogany humidor 
and helped himself to another long-stemmed 
Russian cigarette; he puffed it, inhaling 
the smoke deeply, glowering silently at the 
Turkey carpet, abstractedly fingering his 
short black beard. in several places as 
though to make sure that it was all wool. 
When he was satisfied with his beard his 
hand strayed to his tousled shock of curly 
black hair, and went to feeling it and to 
testing it. 

Schwepperman was not a simple type, 
not a man to be placed at a glance. He was 
a student; rows of books filled the large 
bookease across the table from the divan, 
books that showed the marks of use. He 
was luxury loving without fineness of taste; 
there was too much furniture in the room, 
but it was all heavy and good. He was used 
to stimulation; he seemed rather to eat the 
cigarette than to smoke it. But there was 
more than sensuality in his face; it could 
have “been the face of a fanatic. If a fa- 
natic—a maker of a new religion, say—had 
changed his mind as to the quality of his 
dreams, but had not declared himself anew, 
he might have looked like Schwepperman. 
Schwepperman could still play the fanatic; 
and no one—perhaps not even Schwep- 
perman—could say what part of his frenzy 
was sincere and what put on. 

“You are not practical, Hines,”’ he said. 
“You are a fool.” 

When he had thus delivered himself he 
turned and stared tranquilly at Plato. 

“In what way?’ asked Plato humbly. 

“You are deceiving yourself as to the 
motive which impels you to work as a day 
laborer; the wise man deceives others, the 
fool deceives himself. You think that you 
are working as a common wage slave in 
order to acquaint yourself with the ma- 
chinery of the capitalistic system, but your 
real motive is to shield Sean Murtaugh. 
You will learn nothing of value through 
your working; the whole truth concerning 
capitalism has been accumulated by men 
more able than you, and you have access 
to the many books they have written. Read 
Marx; read Kautsky; they tell the whole 
story. 

“You know that it was Sean Murtaugh 
who set off the bomb under the statue of 
General Hiram Meadowsweet in Ferralum 
Park on Decoration Day. That deed struck 
terror into the heart of every capitalist in 
America; it shook them from their fancied 
security; that bomb spoke the mind of the 
working class concerning the militarism 
which Decoration Day was instituted to 
glorify. You were accused of having done 
the deed, and you refused—through a silly 
sense of fealty to Sean Murtaugh—to deny 
it. You wished to give Murtaugh a chance 
to flee the country. You provided Mur- 
taugh with funds to flee to Russia; you 
should know that no comrade ever goes 
to Russia—unless deported thither by our 
oppressors—except as a measure of des- 
peration. Sean Murtaugh is still in Fer- 
ralum. 

“Tet us examine the worthiness of your 
sentiment. If you have studied your Gene- 
alogy of Morals you know that ethics, 
morals, honor, are formulated always by 
the beneficiaries. The moral code, com- 
monly so called, was created by the pos- 
sessing class for its own protection. The 
rule against thievery benefits the owner of 

property and works against the man who 
owns nothing. Patriotism is taught to 
feeble-minded workers who could lose noth- 
ing whatever through an invasion of the 
country. Military orders and decorations 
are instituted and bestowed by people who 
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never see the firing line. The poor are 
taught to be meek and industrious. One 
should consider with the utmost caution 
any course of action involving self-sacrifice, 
for self-sacrifice is a slave virtue and is 
biologically an absurdity. If one sacrifices 
an immediate good for the sake of a greater 
but deferred benefit, that is an exercise of 
wise judgment, that is our biological justi- 
fication for giving unstintedly of our time 
and money to establish the industrial state. 
T should insult you if I suggested that you 
deserved thanks for offering to devote your 
money to our cause. I tell you that I am 
working for my own good all the time and 
I refuse your thanks. You are to consider 
whether your action in relation to Sean 
Murtaugh advanced the industrial state or 
deferred it.” 

Schwepperman rose, unlocked a cabinet, 
took from it a sheaf of papers and a bottle 
of gin, poured himself a generous drink, 
drank it, sighed, rammed the cork hard 
down, put the bottle back into the cabinet, 
locked the cabinet and returned to the 
divan. 

“T happen to know,” he said, “that the 
bombing of General Hiram Meadowsweet 
was so managed as to cast suspicion on 
you. Sean Murtaugh wished to commit 
you irrevocably to our cause. He thought 
that you might weaken; he thought that 
arrest and a few days in jail would cement 
your allegiance. You know that the matter 
eventuated unhappily; you were not ar- 
rested but were declared incompetent and 
were effectually incapacitated from helping 
the great work forward.” 

“But I cannot believe that Sean Mur- 
taugh intended to cast the blame on me!”’ 
exclaimed Plato. “‘ Why, that would be the 
most abominable treachery!” 

“Surely, Hines,’’ smiled Schwepperman, 
“you are not so childish as to think that 
loyalty and treachery differ in principle. 
One demands loyalty from his friend, and 
saves to himself the advantage of surprise. 
Friendship is founded on mutuality of 
interest or it has no basis in justice. Mur- 
taugh sacrificed his friendship in order to 
further the coming of the industrial state; 
I urge you now to sacrifice him for the same 
end. In an endeavor to belittle our work, 
and in obedience to the suggestion of a 
certain cunning and powerful capitalist, 
the court chose to look upon your bombing 
of General Hiram Meadowsweet as evi- 
dence of unsoundness of mind. We shall 
prove that you had nothing to do with the 
bombing, you will be declared sane, and you 
will be again in a position to devote yourself 
to the cause. You will not permit yourself 
to be beguiled by your feeling of friend- 
ship for Murtaugh?” 

“T shall,” declared Plato firmly. “Sean 
Murtaugh is one of the purest and loftiest 
souls in the work; I shall never believe him 
guilty of a base act.” 

“Read that!’ cried Schwepperman, 
shooting at Plato a folded document from 
the sheaf of papers. “These are the papers 
upon which the district attorney was about 
to ask your indictment. They were meant 
for his eyes alone; in case you are inclined 
to reproach me for having secured them in 
my own way, let me tell you that he prom- 
ised immunity to anyone who would aid 
him in bringing about your conviction. He 
appreciated your vast importance to us; 
as do I. Read that!” 

Plato settled his glasses on his nose, com- 
pees his lips, turned back the blue cover 
of the affidavit, and began to read aloud: 

“T, Samuel Schwepperman of the City 
and State of New York, but residing now 
in the town of Ferralum, County of Iron, 
do depose and say as follows: That I am 
well acquainted with Plato Hines 2 

“Bh?” ejaculated Schwepperman. “What 
is that?’? He snatched the affidavit from 
Plato, glared at it, and thrust it into his 
pocket. ‘‘That is not the one, Hines. How 
did that one get in here? That is not the 
one. Here is Murtaugh’s affidavit now. 
Read it. Read it, Hines!” 

Plato wrinkled his high brow puzzledly 
but took the second affidavit. He read it 
slowly and carefully. It was quite as 
Schwepperman had represented. It stated 
that Sean Murtaugh of the City and State 
of New York, but residing in the town of 
Ferralum and County of Iron, was well ac- 
quainted with Plato Hines of the same 
place and had seen him thrust the bomb 
between the legs of General Hiram Mead- 
owsweet. It was duly signed and the signa- 
ture acknowledged before a notary public 
of the County of Iron. The notary had at- 
tached a gold wafer, and had impressed on 
the wafer his seal of office. 
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Majestic 


CoAL WINDOW 


You Build 


ey you build, specify the 
new improved Majestic Coal 
Window. Itis dreak-proof! And, it 
likewise prevents costly, unsightly 
damage to the wall above the window 
—damage which always occurs 
when an ordinary basement window 
of wood or steel is used as a coal 
window. 


No. M 101 Open and Closed 


For Homes, Apartments, Etc. 
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No. M 16 Open and Closed 


For Buildings with Low Foundations 


E 


No. M 12 Open and Closed 
For Store and Office Buildings 
The Majestic Coal Window is made 
in eight styles —two sizes in each 
style. And they are all dreak-proof! 
Sold by 5000 hardware, building 
supply and lumber dealers. Write for 
catalog and your dealer’s name. 
eee en SS 
THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON — INDIANA 
The Galt Stove & Furnace Co,, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
ET 
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of price—do not overlook 
the fact that Gabriel Snub- 
bers are standard equipment 
on 37 makes of cars and the 
manufacturers of 34 others 
put holes in the frame for 
them— because Snubbers are 
best for riding comfort. 


Sold by legitimate dealers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GABRIEL 


KeepYou onthe 
Seat 


Save Your Car 


If it’s aSnubber 
—it’sa 
“GABRIEL” 
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“Perhaps you will admit now that you 
are under no further obligation to protect 
Sean Murtaugh,”’ said Schwepperman. 
“His ascribing of the bombing to you has 
proved to be a blunder; I have seven of the 
comrades ready to establish an alibi for 
you, swearing in your behalf with the ut- 
most loyalty. But they will not be believed 
if you do not yourself deny your guilt. Will 
you permit us to put the blame where it 
belongs—on Sean Murtaugh?”’ 

“Yes,” said Plato sadly. 

“That is enough, Hines,” said Schwep- 
perman. “I shall cause the matter to be 
set right at once. I am very glad you called 
on me, Hines, | Well, good day!” 


t 

iii Eh? ” 

“That first affidavit you showed me. 
The one you made. May I not see it?” 

“Hines,” said Schwepperman sternly, 
| “are you accusing me of treachery?” 
| “Why, not at all. But—the circum- 
| stances are so—so suggestive. And, bio- 

logically, you know ——” 

“Hines,” broke in Schwepperman, “‘is 
our friendship on a biological basis? Would 
you betray me if our interests conflicted? 
Tell me, my boy. I am a man and IJ shall 
take the blow. If I thought for a single 
instant that you had ceased to trust me 
one of the finest things would go out of my 
life, but—strike if you must! Perhaps I 
was a fool to think that our friendship was 
different.’ 

“Why, Schwepperman,” mumbled Plato 
troubledly. 

“You hesitate,” said Schwepperman. 
“You hem. You haw. Come, I shall prove 
you! There is the affidavit. Take it! Read 
it and repent at leisure. Tear it up unread 
and take my hand.” 

He thrust the affidavit at Plato. Plato 
took it, balanced it undecidedly, opened it 
tentatively, cast a perplexed eye upon it, 
looked away. 

With a groan of anguish Schwepper- 
man whipped it out of his hand and tore it 
across again and again. 

“T can’t stand it!’’ he cried while the 
paper sprang apart ever again in his strong 
hands. “It’s too much to ask of me—I 
can’t stand your doubting me—I can’t 
stand it! I had no right to put you to such 
a trial—you might have weakened. There! 
It shall never come between us now. I 
shall try to forget, my boy. I shall not per- 
mit this thing to estrange us. No, no, don’t 
apologize, Hines. The fault is all mine. 
There’s my hand again, lad. Take it with- 
out shame.”’ 

He wrung Plato’s limp hand and walked 
him toward the doorway of the little apart- 
ment. Plato made confused excuses. He 
felt that he had acted contemptibly; he 
felt also—a subtler emotion—that he had 
been tricked into acting contemptibly. He 
was ashamed of himself, but his shame was 
not simple and hearty and understandable. 
He intended to think this thing over; his 


grip suddenly tightened, and he wrung 
Schwepperman’s fist with fierceness. 


Ix 


“T AIN’T earned a dollar in a month,” 

growled Bellew. ‘And it’s all your 
fault. You’re the fellow that got up that 
night in the Opera House and argued us 
into sticking for the wages. Oh, I heard 
you! And what was the result? A bunch 
of men were laid off, and ain’t got back to 
work yet, and won’t be taken on until 
things pick up. It would have been a whole 


| lot better for us if we took the 15 per cent 


cut like Groner told us to, but you had to 
stick in your oar. And now look where 
we are.”’ 

Plato was backed up against the outer 
wall of the works, and Bellew, lashing him- 
self into a rage, was pressing closer to him. 
Plato saw no hope of success in a fight with 
Bellew, but the fight was visibly ap- 
proaching. 

“T admit freely,” he said, “that my ad- 
vice of that evening was not in the best 
interests of the men. I see that now.” 

“Yes, you meant well,” snarled Bellew, 
hunching his shoulders and thrusting his 
bristly face at Plato’s so that Plato’s head 
bobbed back against the hard wall. 

“I am willing to do whatever is fair to 
repair the damage to your interests,” said 
Plato, striving to think clearly and to dis- 
rogand Bellew’s truculence. “If a small 
oan ——” 

“Ten dollars,” said Bellew. ‘Come 
across! You got lots of jack. They made 
you timekeeper, didn’t they? Nice sort 
you are; telling poor workmen to soldier 
on the job and then getting out yourself 


Septembey, 


and working like a nailer, Yoy 
the cute ones,” ; 


‘Sall right,”’ said Bellew, sh 
ten-dollar bill into his trousey| 
“Interest, too, if you want, Y. 
care?”’ | 
___That evening Plato lay on his | 
furnished room and read a synd| 


nowadays a well-told fight story, | 
about him in his working hours we 
sport enthusiasts; they were inte 
more than faintly in the serious 


erally hens copy of Berkowi 
t r 


Then the door to his room oper 
man thrust in his head. ‘| 

“Hello, old-timer!’’ he said. _ 
i Good evening,” said Plato, lif} 
self. 

The man entered and six others; 
him. They were workmen. 

“Say,” said the spokesman, wi 
gray-haired man of sober and hi 
pearance, “you got money to le 
you? We were laid off a month ag| 
need a few dollars. We heard yout 
ing money and we come here to | 
could get some. How about it?” 
“Why, no. I’m not lending m¢é 


punch in the jaw.” 

“He said he would not repay thy 
But how do you expect me to lend| 
Tam not to get it back?” — | 

“You lent to the wrong man,” 
leader, leaning forward from his se} 
trunk. “You ought to know bette 
lend money to a man like Bellew; | 
pose that is a risk you have got 
your business. You can kiss tha 
good-by. But it will be a different 
tion with us; we are all family mer; 
rummies, and you will get you’ 
back. How much interest did yo! 
Bellew?’ 


dollars from my savings, I shoul 
you to return only what I gave ‘4 
“We'll be glad to have it t 
grinned the leader. “How much! 
got to lend?” th 
“have twenty-five dollars. Tha 
five saved altogether.” a 
“Twenty-five dollars!” repeate 
of the men. ‘‘Why, one of usp 
that much to scrape along on fo! 
of weeks.” a 
“T shall willingly lend it to tha) 
you who needs it most,” said Pla 
They pressed abouthim, importurt 
“T got four kids,” said the leade 
“The wife is sick,” said another 
“Say, fellow, I ain’t eaten sinc 
day,” pleaded a third. * 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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tinued from Page 82) 

I don’t know what to say,” said 
ils m in'no position to investigate 
Nn or to pass upon the merits of 
+1, 9? 

j-timer, you lend me that money 
you thirty-five back. Out of the 

” 


as. 


reaid Plato. But then he looked 
| ‘And still,’ he said slowly, 
ngness to make a sacrifice to se- 
in js a rough-and-ready proof of 
/ You must need the money most 
u would not offer to pay a pre- 
'n dollars for its use.” 
rj» you fifteen!” 
nce it twenty!” 
‘|jlow, you lend me that twenty- 
| hand you back fifty inside of a 
je to be very clear,’’ said Plato, 
jecept interest on this money it is 
47 to your good and not to mine. 
A he idea that I’m demanding this 
; ou're offering of your own mo- 
it tome. I shall lend the money 
n| who bids most for it, as I have 
athod of gauging your need. Out 
‘uct of the money I shall take 
for myself; that is to repay me 


Tlost on Bellew; the rest I shall 
d to lend out again to whoever 


i needs it most, you mean,”’ 
iader with a wicked side glance. 
qter, I need that money. I'll pay 
yve dollars on next Tuesday week; 
#z a job over in Glassville, and 
ya I touch my wages. You'll get 
gy, but it’s the last time you'll 


\d better let me have your note,” 
4 remembering Bellew. 
{own and wrote out a promissory 
oififty-five dollars. The leader 
(snatched up the bills from the 
stalked from the room. His com- 
flowed him in glum silence. 
right, gentlemen,”’ called Plato 
-“T am sorry that I was not 
ethe rest of you. If youarestill 
y ‘unds after next Tuesday week 
sall here, and you are very wel- 
ie money.” : 
ing his puzzlement at their dis- 
tite, he sat down to write in 
OK: 


of Capitalism might argue with 
to rationality that the operation of 
/tic system depends in the last analy- 
ie morality of the individual. All 
ystems are susceptible of abuse; the 
‘emocracy will develop abuses. One 
urer and be an altruist, one may be 
ist and be a lazy and vicious loafer. 
id that the perfect economic sys- 
attained when every individual 
‘himself for faults, and gives over 
(tside himself for the causes of his 
the 4 e 
TS door opened suddenly, opened 
nly a policeman opens a door 
here is no premonitory scratch- 
abling; he takes the knob in his 
Ti turns it noiselessly, thrusts the 
1 to the full stretch of his arm 
s the room with a single stride. 
1ce so managed daunts an evil- 
jeartens him, makes him see that 
N is quite useless. Plato looked up 
ujed; he was under the gleaming 
chief constable. - 
tt our man?” asked the chief con- 
him,” said Wilbur, theattendant. 
him,” said the gray-haired man 
dorrowed the twenty-five dollars. 
{the chief constable, stalked up to 
a) threw a wad of bills on the small 
/There’s your fifty-five dollars,”’ he 
“Take it, you bloodsucker.”’ 
\ say!” protested Plato insultedly. 
0] ome with me,”’ said the chief con- 
iv ou’re under arrest! I’m warning 
tything you say will be used 
_ When I get done with you, 
your time won’t be your own 
fifty-five years. First off, you’re 
(0 Garthman’s bug house. Then 
0 be sent over the road for 
Mr. Drury’s residence. Then 
@og to have you for criminal anar- 
psetting the Government. Then 
ng 0 know where you get off to 
1 can make thirty dollars a week 
} e-dollar capital. And that 


for the present,” said Plato, 
his hat on its nail and just 
as he passed the door in the 
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grasp of the chief constable. “Do go more 
slowly, officer; there’s a hole in the carpet.” 

“You'll fall with me, young fellow.” 

“That is the point I was making,” 
snapped Plato, catching his slipping glasses. 
“T assure you that I was thinking only of 
myself.” 

They passed out from the doorway of 
the rooming house; a small crowd was in the 
street, made visible by the are light on the 
corner. The crowd gave back grudgingly as 
the chief constable pushed his way with his 
prisoner. Plato recognized a number of the 
loiterers; among others, Bellew. 

“That’s him, officer,’’ said Bellew, who 
walked with a wide stride and a slight stag- 
ger. “‘That’s the very man himself. You 
got him. Comes around telling people to 
blow up the Government so as he can edge 
himself into asoft job. One of them bloody 
money-lenders, he is.”’ 

_ “Ought to be lynched, if he got his 
rights,’ muttered a bystander, meaning no 
harm but speaking exaggeratedly for rhe- 
torical effect. 

‘*Wish’t we had a rope,” threatened an- 
other man. 

‘Say, officer,” said Bellew, encouraged, 
“let me take one poke at him, will you?” 

“Get away!’ ordered the chief con- 
stable. 

The opposition of the policeman only 
stimulated Bellew. He bent back for lever- 
age and took a long and leisurely swing at 
Plato. Neither Plato nor the chief con- 
stable noticed this assault; Plato walked on 
with disdainful nose in air, the chief con- 
stable plodded grimly after; Plato was 
walking at the rate of five feet per second, 
Bellew’s fist arrived at the proposed point 
of contact just a fifth of a second too late; 
it collided with the constable’s helmet, 
knocking it back into the hallway, confus- 
ing the constable and causing him to release 
his grip on Plato’s shoulder. 

And then, suddenly, Plato was running. 
He could not have explained how he came 
to be running; not for an instant had he 
considered an attempt to escape. But 
there he was, hurling himself along, hump- 
ing his shoulders to help his legs, opening 
his mouth to increase the draft of his lungs, 
forgetting all the serious things of life, in- 
tent with all the powers of his heart and 
soul on the frivolous business of getting to 
that corner with all possible expedition and 
whisking around it and away. The crowd 
yelled; the constable abandoned his hat; 
Bellew left off explaining. All ran after. 

Plato ran so heartily, so indomitably, 
with such clearness of purpose and such ex- 
cellent codrdination of all the impulses of 
his corporate entity, because he was run- 
ning away from much more than the chief 
constable and his pitiful lockup, from much 
more than Wilbur and the refined horrors 
of Garthman’s Home, from much more than 
Bellew’s erring fist. He was running away 
from Schwepperman, from Karl Marx and 
Nietzsche and Kautsky and Proudhon, 
from a host of clever fellows who had 
amused themselves in the spinning of plau- 
sible theories for the fuddling of men of 
weaker brains. Plato, obedient to experi- 
ence, had been changing his intellectual 
position; perhaps it would be better to say 
that he had been accumulating experiences 
irreconcilable with his theories; certainly he 
had not known that he was changing. The 
cumulative effect of his experiences had 
overborne him at the moment when he 
found himself standing free in the street; 
he had suddenly felt with urgency that he 
was in an unbearably false position, a posi- 
tion that he must get away from; he had 
run, burst into panicky activity. He could 
have made a more dignified renunciation 
and new confession of faith. 

For some jumps Plato had the better of 
it; his legs were long and frantic, and he 
was aided by the fact that few gentlemen 
who run industriously in a street hue and 
cry are really impatient to come up with 
the quarry. They are sporting fellows, en- 
joying the glad view halloo, wanting to be 
in at the death, but not anxious to make 
the kill. But Plato did not have the lungs 
for long-distance running; the gentlemen 
who gave tongue most closely behind him 
were looking over their shoulders for the 
constable when Plato rounded the corner. 

A large automobile, a six-cylinder mon- 
ster, was rolling down the avenue as Plato 
turned the corner. The car was coming 
toward him, was slowing as though it 

intended to turn into the street, but Plato 
ran out to it to leap upon its step. Just as 
he reached it its door was flung open and a 
helping hand was extended; Plato was in 
the tonneau, the door had been slammed 
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In 10 
Minutes 


You can install 
the Alemite 
High Pressure 
Lubricating 
System on your 


Ford. 
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Prevent the 
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B: in a Ford 


We you hear a grinding br-r-r-r in your rear axle—it means 
: 


ear axle repairs soon. 


A recent survey: showed 80% of such 


repairs are due to one preventable cause—faulty lubrication. 


Most Ford drivers keep their engines well-oiled. But vital bear- 
ings are neglected. For they’re hard to grease properly with old- 
fashioned grease cups. You never know positively whether grease 
reaches the actual bearing surfaces. Frequently it does not. This 
is the main cause of rear axle and drive shaft repairs. 


Now you can easily stop this. Get the new Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System just perfected for the Ford car. Nearly 4,000,000 


other cars are already Alemite-equipped. 


makes it is standard equipment. 


On most well-known 


Now you can install the Alemite System on your Ford in 10 
minutes yourself. From then on you can lubricate your rear axles, 
drive shaft, universal joint, steering gear, etc., as easily as you put 
oil in your engine. It takes 5 minutes. 


The Alemite System does 
away with grease cups. A 
hollow fitting with a cross- 
pin, as shown at right, goes 
on every vital bearing. The 
Alemite compressor locks on 
to these fittings with a quar- 
ter turn of the bayonet cou- 
pling. Andas it/ocksit shoots 
lubricant into the heart of 
the bearing under 500 
pounds pressure. It also 
forces all the old grease, dirt, 
grit and rust out. This kind 
of lubrication every 500 
miles will double the life of 
your vital chassis parts. It 
will prevent the unnecessary 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
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$399 


OIL or GREASE 


With the Alemite System 
you can use either oil or 
grease. Butforbestresults 
we recommend Alemite 
Lubricant—a pure solidi- 
) fied oil especially adapted 
for our system—has all 
the virtues of oil but is 
solid enough to “stay put.” 


wear that causes 80% of 
repairs. 

Today you can get this 
same system for your Ford. 
The cost is lhow—only $3.99, 
including gun. You can in- 
stall it yourself in 10 min- 
utes. It will save its cost 5 
times over in i i 
one year. 

Get it today from any 
dealer. If more convenient, 
use the coupon and we'll 
send your set by Parcel 
Post, with full directions for 
installing. 

Send no money. You pay 
the postman on delivery. 
Postage is prepaid. 
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Compressor 


Ww Fitting (with cross pin) 


High pressure 


For Fords 
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Send No Money 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating System for Fords. 1| will pay 
the postman $3.99 on delivery. 


Name stem ' a 
Address = = es 
City and State__ 
Dealer’s Name__ 


1T )é: lubricating system 
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The 
Neglected 
8 Inch” 


One thing less to do 


HOUSE CLEANING is irksome work at 
best. It can’t be avoided, but it can be 
made easier. 


You can scratch off one unwelcome 
task from your list of house cleaning 
duties—dragging furniture around—if 
you use Bassick casters. 


For polished hard- 


wood floors—use 
Bassick Feltoid 


Casters. 


Write for Booklet, 
“The Cost of the 


Neglected Inch.” Rolling your furniture not only saves 


your floors and floor coverings from 
damage but it protects your furniture 
from wrenches .and strains. And 
Bassick casters take the ‘‘weight”’ out 
of heavy pieces, they move and turn so 
easily. 


Ask your Bassick dealer for the casters 
in the blue and yellow package. He’ll 
know the kinds you should buy. There’s 
one for every purpose. 


And when you buy furniture see that 
it is equipped with Bassick casters 


REG. 
Was. PAs 
OFF. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 
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by the woodenlike chauffeur, and the car, 
giving over any notion of entering the 
street, was humming swiftly down the ay- 
enue. Plato relaxed on the yielding cush- 
ions beside the only other occupant of the 
car. The other gentleman was Mr. Gurlick 
Drury, the general manager of the Ferralum 
Company. 

“The chief told me he was coming here 
to get you,” said Mr. Drury after an in- 


| terval of silence. ‘“‘After the first few days 

_we decided that you had left Ferralum,” 

| said Mr. Drury, trying again. ‘We had a 
report that you were in New York.” 


If these remarks were overtures for a 


| frank and free discussion, they were not 


accepted. The electric light in the padded 
ceiling of the car showed no change in 
Plato’s posture; with a settled frown on 
his brown face he reclined on the cushions 
and stared at the back of the rigid ‘chauf- 
feur’s neck. 

Mr. Drury cleared his throat several 
times, making impressive noises. He took 
off his hat and passed a large and dimpled 
hand comfortingly over his pink head. He 
veiled his bulging brown eyes, set his heavy 
jaw, and drew his thick fingers through his 
short gray beard. A gust of rage swept him; 
his eyes brightened, and he uttered a fear- 
some snort; but the gust passed and was 
succeeded by an air of sweet reasonable- 
ness. He spoke in a well-managed voice, a 
voice that was paternal without being pat- 
ronizing, persuasive without being cajoling. 
The voice was overlight for Mr. Drury’s 
bulk; it was almost a singing tenor, but 
there were traitorous bass notes in it. It 
suggested that Mr. Drury could sing an- 
other tune. 

“T hope and trust, my dear boy, that you 
do not harbor any hard feelings because of 
the course of action I was obliged to take. 
I want you to believe that the course I took 
was dictated by the sincerest regard for 
your best interests. You remember fully 
the state of facts which compelled me to 
take action. As your only living relative, 
you could not expect me to sit by and 
watch you ruin and disgrace yourself and 
the family. If for the sake of your mother’s 
memory alone, I was compelled to inter- 
vene.”’ 

Plato did not move. His apparent indif- 
ference would have justified Mr. Drury in 
shutting off at once; but the elder gentle- 
man did not choose to take his exculpation 
by default. 

“You are the majority stockholder in 
the Ferralum Company,’ he said; ‘as 
such, you are in control of one of the finest 
corporate enterprises in America. I will not 
conceal from you that I urged upon your 
father time and again the advisability of 
making me trustee of his estate to preserve 
it in the contingency of his death, until 
such time as you should be fitted to take 
over its management. He disregarded my 
advice; he put me off even latterly, when 
I pointed out to him how antagonistic to 
the proper conduct of the business were 
the outrageous notions you had acquired; 
he said that your wild talk was only boy’s 
talk and that you would outgrow your 
childishness. You will not deny that you 
knew nothing whatever about the business, 
that you expressed the utmost repugnance 
to business in general, and that you had not 
visited Ferralum since first you went off to 
school in the East. Your mother abetted 
you in this wretched attitude; she refused 
to live in the beautiful mansion which your 
father erected seven miles out of town, and 
spent her leisure and yours in traveling 
abroad, wasting time and money in gadding 
about Europe. I say to you solemnly that 
that beautiful mansion was never a home to 
your father.” 

“But it was a home to his son,” said 
Plato, speaking for the first time and with 
an odd grin. ‘‘Garthman’s Home ——” 

Mr. Drury enforced silence with a quell- 
ing motion of his golden-haired hand. “ You 
sold that beautiful estate for a mere song in 
order to get money to throw to the syco- 
phants who surrounded you; and it is now 
a sanitarium. Do not remind me of that; 
my heart was wrung enough when I heard 
the price you sold it for. I dare say that 
you never saw a dollar of the money; I 
dare say that that precious bunch of long- 
haired anarchists you brought here with 
you from New York cabbaged it all.”’ 

“You make the crude mistake of group- 
ing under the head of anarchism all social 
philosophies which are antipathetic to your 
own, Uncle Gurlick,’”’ said Plato. ‘These 
gentlemen are less anarchistic than you are. 
Schwepperman got the money, but the in- 
dustrial democracy ——” 


tles it; they are anarchists. How. 
tossing away of that fine pro 
me to take definitive action. Y¢ 
ber that I begged you not to m: 
out of yourself. You insisted | 
would sovietize the Ferralum 

you had in an accountant, and 
coolly proposed to me that I, tl 
manager, should accept thereaf 

of sixteen dollars per day. You 
to pay the same salary to every 
in the works; this lunatic arrang 
to be worked out under the direct 
gang of long-haired buccaneers; 

to be the new board of direct, 
would have shot the business to 
week, and then somebody in | 


two months, and that you liked j 
that you have set up as a loans 
ing small accommodations to wo 
the tune of some 5000 per cent, . 
for me to believe that a man who’ 
unfortunate workmen in that wa 
his right head.” { 


foregoing fifteen minutes; Mr. D) 
not decided on its destination. 
was rolling by Ferralum Park; the} 
eleven at night, and the park was 
of all Ferralumites except Mr. Ma; 
Preston. my 


dignified step of a clubman apy 
his club, of a staid citizen who 
the burden of the day and is 
moving pictures; Mr. Preston wa 
his own, his native bench. He] 
hearing the hurrying footsteps. 
“Hello, Plate,’ he called, chee 
throatily. ‘What do yousay? W 
good word?” > ie 
“You stole a hundred and fit! 
from me that night,’’ said Plato, | 
before him. 
“Stole?”’ repeated Mr. Presti 
scratched several matches on thi 
his baggy trousers and brought hi 
cigar stump to a smolder. He he, 
and flicked sparks from it. “Oh, I 
say that, Plate. Made a borrow, if; 
Why? What’s on your mind?” | 
“T want that money back, and / 
right now!” i 


“You try it,” suggested Mr.’ 
rashly. 

He braced his legs far apart, a1 
his fists like a man who upholds! 
weight in the hollow of his arms; 
ture was more that of an acrod 
whom a comrade is about to dro 
height than it was the fleeting ste 
pugilist. Plato pinched his glass 
firmly on his big nose, pulled dov 
and ran at him, swinging his long a! 
came. Mr. Preston, with no app 
tempt to parry, was struck on tl 
bone and tumbled into the neat } 
California privet. He lay there on | 
slowly sinking. a 

“Oh, I say, Plate,” he complain 
ing at his yielding surroundings. } 
the big idea, smacking me like tha’ 
mad, are you, Plate? You might hy 
me that time, Plate. Of course I k) 
didn’t mean nothing by it, buts 


»|— Say, give me a hand out of this, 
” 


[get my money?” demanded Plato, 
5) him out of the hedge. 

p| J said it was a borrow, didn’t I?” 
4) Mr. Preston. “‘ What are you get- 
; about? I wouldn’t deny I owed 
money, Plate; not in forty years. 
»| to you, and I don’t care who hears 
oi t. Wait, wait! Don’t hit me again, 
» (’ll give you all I got. Here, here’s 
2, six and a quarter fs 
. me all of it,”’ said Plato, seizing 
miey. “And if you’re in town tomor- 
Ji have you committed. You better 

” 


)\ I say, Plate,’ whined Mr. Preston, 
»ouldn’t be hard on a poor fellow 
/yer was done right, would you?”’ 
ouw’re in town you'll be done right 
Batow,” warned Plato, going off. 
e'tered the waiting car. 
3; ling an old score?” said Mr. Drury. 
‘ are several old scores to be set- 


jicle Gurlick,”’ said Plato, still com- 
1 “I’ve learned a few things in the 
+) months. I hold no grudge against 
ay for having had me committed to 
/an’s as an incompetent. I’ve come 
hvonclusion that I was incompetent, 
s.se, and I don’t propose to take the 
ament of the business out of your 
sor the present. But I’ve seen how 
ook to the man down below, and 
“ng to have some suggestions to 
‘nd they’ll be adopted or I’ll know 
‘on why.” 

[Drury reflected, seeing breakers 
4d Plato was not going to be an ab- 


ywner. 
eirugged his shoulders and tapped 
plate glass to notify the chauffeur 
rized. 
Pice station?”’ called the chauffeur. 
N” said Mr. Drury. 


oi — Eva, I came to tell you—I’ve 
ig; it all out. It can’t go on.” 

iat can’t goon? Won’t you sit down 
elne?”’ 
0| engagement,” he said, looking at 


nly. 
B do sit down. You are breaking our 
nent?’ His face showed his intense 
‘at her manner. ‘‘Do you mean to 
+ you are jilting me?” she cried, her 
arkling with delight. 
Itieems to make you happy, at any 


course it does. It’s an entirely new 
ace for me. I’ve never been jilted 


Iyn’t blame you for being angry,”’ he 


| edly. 
B tim amused. Don’t you under- 
id And—of course I shan’t allow it.” 


I won’t let you off.” 


N Tm sorry; but it’s endeared you 
Myou see. You shouldn’t have done 
Ilways want what I haven’t got. If 
‘dmly had discretion enough to stay 


ifferent. But now—never! I 
ll ver let you go!” 
lé-ared at her in bewilderment. She 


fot me? Oh, yes! Well, why not? 
+80 busy now. I can pose for you 
.orning.”’ 

‘Tcame to tell you that we were not 
ach other any more.” 

I know; but you have told me. 
at's over, we can talk of other things.”’ 
sat down at her make-up shelf and 
ed toward the only other chair. He 
as if too weak to resist her any 
8 still staring at her, hopelessly puz- 


tht you would cry,” he remarked 


ig went out with corsets,’ she 
niully. ‘Tell me, are you mid- 
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“‘Garthman’s, sir?”’ 
“No, no! Home!” 


xI 


“THIS is so sudden,” said Miss Price. ‘I 

admit I have a feeling for you, but my 
head is buzzing. What is that you said 
again about us going to live in the lunatic 
asylum?” 

“Tt will not be a lunatic asylum any 
more,” said Plato. ‘That is the home of 
my ancestors, to use a literary expression. 
We will buy it back from Garthman, and 
furnish it up in style. You said once that 
you would marry a millionaire like a shot. 
Well, Hattie, here is your millionaire.” 

“T guess lots of people say things they 
don’t mean,” said Miss Price troubledly. 
“Tf I married you a big inducement would 
be to have charge of the Ferralum schools; 
it would be a shame to waste a good educa- 
tion on housework. The company appoints 
the school superintendent.” 

“You'll be appointed,”’ bargained Plato. 

She sighed distressfully; it was half past 


twelve in the afternoon, and they were sit- . 


ting on her mother’s porch. Laddie and the 
buggy were waiting to take her back to the 
normal college; already she would be late. 
She had an uncomfortable sense of stealing 
time from matters of real importance. And 
Plato was so annoyingly businesslike about 
his proposal; she knew he was wishing to 
look at his watch. 

“Listen,” she said, rebelling. “I am 
awfully rushed today. Why can’t you come 
around to the house this evening, like other 
fellows, and maybe we will talk about this? 
There is a lovely moon out tonight, and it 
is just grand here in the hammock behind 
the honeysuckles. I know I shall be able to 
think lots better, what with having nothing 
on my mind. You’ll come? That’s dandy! 
Good-by, then—until tonight!” 

She ran for the buggy in the road. 


ROLES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“T’m not anything you can label,” he 
retorted somewhat angrily. ‘‘That’s why 
I don’t want to marry.” 

“Oh? You don’t want to be labeled 
‘married man’?”’ 

“T don’t want to be labeled anything. 
I won’t be!”’ 

“Except—artist?”’ 

“Artist!” he cried scornfully. ‘‘ Vaude- 
ville! And I’ve got a man on my corner 
now who calls himself Joe the Shine Artist. 
It’s as bad as ‘Professor’. Besides, I’m 
no more that than anything.” 

““Of course I must take your own word 
for that.” 

“T paint and draw—yes. Once I was an 
actor. And I’ve written a play. I’ve sold 
pianos—for two days—until I got fired. 
And I’ve been a cowboy. But I refuse to 
be ticketed with any one of those things— 
forced down into a groove and made to 
stay there.” 

“You're absolutely right!’ Gwynne 
said enthusiastically. ‘“‘That’s what I’ve 
always objected to.” 

He stared at her incredulously. Then, 
““You mean about the stage,”’ he said im- 
patiently. ‘I know you don’t like it. But 
that’s not the same. You don’t get my 
point.” 

“IT do too. I’m exactly like that myself. 
If some one said ‘You may be empress of 
the whole world,’ and I asked ‘For al- 
ways?’ and they answered ‘Always’—I 
wouldn’t! I used to ery when I was a child 
and they told me you went on forever and 
forever in heaven being an angel, flapping 
your wings and singing—forever. ‘But it’s 
got to end!’ I’d say. ‘It’s no fun unless 
there’s an end to it.’ Do you really think 
there’s anything that would suit me for 
eternity?” 

“Yes, Eva, one thing.” 

“What?” 

“Love!” she cried scornfully, laughing. 

“Yes, I know you so well. You can’t de- 
ceive me, Eva. You’ve been acting ever 
since I came into this room. Your pride 
makes you do that.” 

His eyes softened and glowed. He took 
her hand gently. 

“Forgive me for hurting your pride,’ 
he said. ‘It’s because I love you that I 
must let you go.” 

Now it was Gwynne’s turn to wonder. 

“T wish you would tell me what you 
mean,”’ she said. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Fill in the Coupon 


or Come to Louisville 


HERE is real pleasure 

waiting for you at our 
Louisville factory. The 
pleasure that only smokers 
know when they “light up” 
with tobacco that smokes 
slowly, evenly, tobacco 
that is cool and mild, to- 
bacco that is fragrant and 
rich, tobacco that is in 
prime condition, fresh 
from the factory. 


Wewill deliver all this pleas- 
ure to you, with our compli- 
ments, free. You can test the 
tobacco in the only way that 
counts—by smoking it. 


To our method of manufac- 
turing and packing Tuxedo 
we have added something en- 
tirely new—a system of de- 
livery which enables dealers to 
get Tuxedo tobacco fresh from 
the factory, packedin cartons 
which are dated to show the 
last day on which the tobacco 
can be sold. After this date 
the dealer must get a new sup- 
ply fresh from the factory. 


This time stamp guarantees 
that no matter when or where 
you buy Tuxedo the dealer 
can always deliver it to you 
fresh from the factory as mild, 
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as mellow, as full of pleasure 
when you smoke it as it was 
when first cut, blended and 
packed at the factory. 


Freshness makes, as the 
lack of it breaks, every bit of 
the joy of your smoke. 


Unless you have smoked 
Tuxedo recently and from the 
tin with the “fresh from the 
factory” label, you cannot 
know what this new method 
of guaranteeing freshness 
means to the pleasure of your 
smoke, but now you can know 
at our expense, FREE. 


So take us at our word, 
come toour Louisville factory, 
or mail the coupon or send a 
post card today, and receive 
a test outfit of fresh Tuxedo. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
For FREE Test Outfit 


Facrory MANAGER, 
Tuxepo Facrory Dept. 12 
LovisviLLeE, Kentucky 
Dear Sir, 
I wish I could come to your Louisville Tuxedo 
Factory, but since I cannot I would like to try 
some Fresh Tuxedo “Fresh from the Factory.” 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Town 


State 
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Able business men make big money 
as Jewett dealers. Unusually big money 
compared with the capital invested.’Ten 
to twenty-five turnovers a year are usual 
—with the help of our financing plan. 
It’s the rapid turnover that makes the 
steady profits — while margins remain 
small to give good value. 


The Jewett reputation starts you off im- 
mediately. You don’t have to work years to 
build up a clientele as in other lines. With 
reasonable diligence you can make money 
from thestart. Here’s an ex: ra 
dealer who writes: 


‘“Dear Mr. JewetTT:—I had $5000 last year when 
I began with your cars in this town of 5000 people. 
Today I am worth $10,000, have a real business, and 
drew more last year than I ever earned ona salary.’ 

Ina middle western city are three hustling 
young men who started with our cars and 
$15,000 five years ago. They have continu- 
ously made a good living, draw handsome 
salaries today, | and their firm is now worth 


Good business men with 
experience in any line, 


$200,000. And here’s part ofa letter recently 
received by Mr. H. M. Jewett: 


‘‘Dear Mr. Jewerr: — You used to be in the coal 
business, and you told me when I started handling 
your car in this coal-mining town Io years ago that it 
looked like pretty lean pickings to you. You remem- 
ber I had only $5000. So I thought I would write you 
that my January Ist statement shows I am worth 
$100,000, and I have made every penny of it han- 
dling your cars in this town you thought wasn’t a good 
field to sell in.” 


You see, the right car and the right com- 
pany and the right man make a wonderful 
combination. As to ourselves, we have been 
in business since 1909, continuously under 
thesameofficers and directors. Last year our 
sales were $38,000,000. This year, to Sep- 
tember 1, about $40,000,000. This company 
has never had to be refinanced—and we owe 
for no bonds, notes, or anything else except 
current accounts. 


Right near you—perhaps in your own 
town—is this real opportunity to get into a 
profitable business for yourself. Tell us what 
capital you would invest—$5000 or more 
required—and something of your experience. 
Use the coupon below, with your letter. 


et into business for yourself! 
WANTE 


and with $5000 to invest in their own business. 
Profitable opportunities nearly everywhere. 


TO PRESENT — 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Why handle a car that Jewett beats 
when Jewett is open for you? 


Mr. Dealer, the money-making car for you is tl 
easy-selling car—the wanted car! And the want 
car today is the peppy performer, the easy handle 
the comfortable rider, the sturdy traveler— 
"round $1000. t 


In all these wanted features Jewett is the leader! Wh 
kind of a car are you trying to sell compared with Jewe 

Are you trying to get $1300—$1400—$1500 fora c 
with a motor no larger than Jewett at $1065? Ate yi 
struggling with service expense on a cheaper ‘light six’ th 
weighs 200 lbs. Jess than the sturdy Jewett? Why contin 
the battle so handicapped?——When Jewett is open for yo 

Are you battling against the inevitable six-cylinder tid 
instead of profiting trom it? Are you side-stepping pel 
ance comparisons because your car would show up poor! 
Why not sell a winner? Jewett is open for you. 

Are your traded-in used cars worth what you allowed for he 
or are you ‘‘stuck”’ for a pretty loss?) Have you merely a few 
sellers on hand—or a big stock growing older every day? Why 4 
a losing game?—When Jewett is open for you. 

Many Jewett dealers make half their sales without trade-ins! Thi 
of it! 1300 Jewett dealers reported an average of only four used c 
on hand July 15, in spite of their tremendous new car sales. W] 

First: Because the Jewett is the wanted car. The public is glad 
pay a fair price for such merit 

Second: Because of that, the Jewett dealer can afford to 
prospects who demand unfair allowances—he thus gets this rec 
high proportion of cash buyers without loss of volume. ‘ 

The first 18 months of its life Jewett delivered more than 50,0 
cars. The new plant under construction will produce 500 Jewetts ad 
We can generously supply Jewetts to 1000 more dealers. a 

Below are listed hundreds of open towns. Get our i 
the town that interests you. Use the coupon. 


Bes These and hundreds of other cities now open for you. Use the coupon—today! : 


PENNSYLVANIA TEXAS 


P re sent Dealers in CALIFORNIA BESBRICT OF INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS MINNESOTA NEBRASKA Buffalo ; Cleveland 
t Dealers in (“YoMrscie., "COLUMBIA. "Indianapolis Boston Minacapoie, Omaha RenwerkCity Columbus iladelghi 
these Big Cities Can’t ) cotorapo Washington QWwA St. Paul NEW JERSEY Syracuse poles RHODE ISLAND Et 
: Denver papas Paterson Youngstown A 5 
Handle All the Busi- )  Puebic ILLINOIS Des Moines MICHIGAN MISSOURI OHIO Providence WASH 
7 CONNECTICUT Chicago KENTUCKY Detroit Kansas City NEW YORK Akron OREGON TENNESSEE Seatt 
ness. Room for You. Hartford Peoria Louisville Grand Rapids St. Louis Albany Cincinnati Portland Nashville Spoki 
4 
on ole ° ee . 
Cities Waiting for Some One to Handle Paige and Jewett. Many Other Open Cities Not Listed. Ask. 
ALABAMA CALIFORNIA DELAWARE INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS Fergus Falls Princeton OKLAHOMA Madison VIRGINIA NEWFOU? 
A Bessemer Chico Dover Elwood ieee ppbins Sher Gat Blackwell Mitchell Danville St. Johns 
¢, c<ANS Petaluma Mishawaka Arlington irginia Own oO} nion Nowata Petersburg bs 
es eon SantL Redlands FLORIDA Newcastle Athol Sapulpa TENNESSEE Staunton NOVA SC! 
* Helena San Diego Deane IOWA Attleboro MISSISSIPPI NEW MEXICO Bristol : 
oe ToneEbOrOumn Venice allahassee Guateunie Beverly Hatteanure ki OREGON Jackson WEST VIRGINIA me aa 
*, North Little Rock COLORADO GEORGIA Grinnell Spates ©) Jackson ateabiage es Pendleton Fairmont ae en 
sce Sterling Albany Independence Neaburepore Laurel pee eae TEXAS Elkins Liverpoo 
ee ape eine via Peabody plexiaian NEW YORK Abilene WASHINGTON —_New Gla 
+, thn gec = ‘anton Plymouth « PENNSYLVANIA onham Shelburn 
Distribution —“*y, CONNECTICUT —_ Waycross wiwere Bau MISSOURI Beacon Be eerenita Brownwood Mount Verne 
Department BS, DETbon cere 3 Hutchinson Roa ee ee Hudson Lt a Say Gericuas pasos ONTARIO 
Das ; *. Winsted Idahe Falls Independence Woburn Mexico ion Dunsmore Denison WISCONSIN Hevill 
| aige-Detroit *, daho Falls Kansas City Sadalia Ithaca Den Greenville aa Belleville 
4 *, Lewiston Leavenworth MICHIGAN Johnstown u ois Laredo Chippewa Falls Chatham 
Motor Car Co, Son Twin Falls Parsons Alma MONTANA ore ake Marshall eee ae Ce 
. . i > z ) 5 LC s cS eer prem arinette i 
Detroit, Mich. 9, ILLINOIS ie oeasten: ig beerata Petene SpceneburE Nanticoke Bertie Port Washington Or 
*. Belleville KENTUCKY Cadillac Miles City Sea Sturgeon Bay Oshawa 
Without obligating me “*. Cairo Rat Charlotte N. CAROLINA See ass anche West Allis St. Cath 
: : ‘ Clinton She boys: NEBRASKA : ‘ Bristol ee Stratfor 
in any way send details of %s, Freeport sag koe Dewan cna High Point Central Falls San Angelo WYOMING Woodsto 
. - dealer pr # oe as ee eos é Baton Rouge Greenville Grand Island Rocky Mount East Providence Texarkana Rawlins 
your dealer proposition foi e, Murphysboro = paren oues Tuginetor Fasting Tyler QUEBEC 
*e, BE ca MAINE Mt. Clemens Nebraska City OHIO eerie ALBERTA, CAN St Hya 
Town State ee Taylorville Gen hr rae f NEW JERSEY Renrabula Ghacleaten UTAH Calgary Sherbroo 
So Vandalia Augusta PuUUaE, Elyria Columbia Logan nye Three R 
| am now handling the cars +, Bath South Haven pete Park he Florence Medicine Hat 
° ille = ‘ allev. Say Te = } 
lam not an automobile dealer and give busi- *e, Waterville ee Rivers Bina Norwell Spartanburg VERMONT SASK. 
ness experience and capital lcaninvestin my  %e, MARYLAND se Hackensack Sandusky SOUTH DAKOTA Barre MANITOBA Moose J 
own business in attached letter. * Annapolis MINNESOTA Lakewood Washington Court Brookings Bennington * Brandon Be oo 
*s Frederick Austin Long Branch House Huron St. Albans Winnipeg 


Name ——— 


Address City State ay 
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Tere’s the New Jewett Six Brougham, 91325 


Lasting Lustre, Baked Enamel Finish by New Process 


\ 

hens the smartest car the season has pro- 
uced—just the achievement you ’d expect 
om Paige engineers and designers. Jewett 
1X Brougham at but $1325 gives peak qual- 
vy—the best value the Paige manu facturing 
\ganization ever produced for the money. 
‘The lasting lustre finish is the result ofa 
-wprocess. Each steel body panel is sepa- 
tely dipped three times in finest black en- 
nel, then baked—then separately fastened 
|| the extra-large, extra-strong wood body 
ames. Wood frames—not steel— because 
pod reduces noise, absorbs vibration. Lift 
‘erear seat cushions. See the steel body 


‘How Jewett Brougham steel body panels 

are enamel dipped for separate baking 
mels enameled on the inside, too— no rust- 
g possible. 
Never before could this finish be plac€d on 
wood frame body. The intense baking heat 
ould burn the frames. But separate pre- 
7.” and baking give you a car of last- 


Brougham $1325 Sedan $1495 


8 $106 5 


ing lustre. It gives the Jewett Six Brougham 
the rich black gloss all over the car, seen only 
on fenders of other cars. Trust Paige to 
contribute such a step toward lasting good 
looks! 

Full, roomy comfort for five—extra long 
leg room in front. Two individual front seats 
which both fold forward, give easy entrance 


Fe Git 


Jewett Brougham floor plan and seating arrange- 

ment. Both front seats fold. Enter either side 
and exit from either side. Rear seat is of full 
width for three. Interior finish the kind 
you'll be proud of. Upholstered in velour. 
Remove the rear seat cushion and there’s 
room for sample trunk or cumbersome bag- 
gage. Commodious trunk on rear is extra 
strong and well made. 

Like all Jewetts the Brougham has full 
50 horse-power, Paige-built motor that fills 
the hood. Hollow crank-shaft high-pressure 
oiling system gives silent smoothness and 
longlife. Paige-Timken axles front and rear; 
ball-bearing steering spindles; 6-inch-deep 
frame. Ruggedness throughout that explains 
Jewett’s acknowledged stamina. 


Special Roadster $1195 


Special Touring $1220 


Jewett Brougham performs like all Jew- 
etts—goes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 
seconds, in high gear; from 2 to 60 miles an 
hour, in high. Passes most any car on any 


Note the roomy convenience Pada Mother 

and baby, for shoppers, salesmen, farmers 
hill. Gear shifting is rare, and easy when you 
do shift. A bare 3-inch movement of the 
lever. 

Business men, salesmen, farmers, wives 
with children to look after—everyone will 
welcome this new Jewett Brougham. [t4s 
smart in appearance—permanently good 
looking. No apologies for the appearance of 
the finish—requires no attention but wash- 
ing. 

Jewett dealers everywhere are proud to 
have you drive this new model 5-passenger 
Brougham yourself. Give it any kind of a 
test you want—a test for performance, for 
comfort, for good looks, for safety and for 
convenience. 
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Prices at Detroit, Tax E 


Special Sedan $1695 
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Tastes better out of the 
**Krinkly Bottle” 


“SAFE ON THIRST” 


Two strikes, three balls, an Orange-Crush, and 
““You’re safe on thirst.”” And you’re the umpire. 
When you’ve yelled until the old throat gets husky, 
it fairly aches for a cold, sparkling drink. Here they 
are—right off the ice—Ward’s ‘‘Crushes,”’ Orange, 
Lemon or Lime flavors. ©» Good! Say, the ‘‘Crushes”’ 
are great at a game; fine by the bottle or glass. A 
case at home makes them handy to ice and serve. 
The ‘‘Krinkly Bottle” signifies a Big League drink 
and lets you know it’s genuine Ward’s ‘‘Crush.”’ 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Orange, CRUSH 


ie , 

Try Ward’s 
LEMON-CRUSH 
LIME-CRUSH 


The two delicious companion 
drinks of Orange-Crush 


Fi CONSTITUENTS 


Ward’s “Crushes” owe their dis- 
tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 
been added pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices, U.S.certified food color, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
r (6) 
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(Continued from Page 87) 

“But it’s hard to explain, because we are 
so different. I know you won’t under- 
stand. You must think me a cad.” 

“Just because you want to get out of— 
an entanglement? No. Why should you 
go on if you don’t want to? I wouldn’t.”’ 

“But Ido want to. I want to marry you 
more than anything else in the world.” 

“Then why ——” 

“Because I’d wreck your life, Eva. I’m 
not the right man for you.” 

“Tsn’t that for me to decide?” 

“No, it isn’t. You don’t know me at 


“What are you, then?”’ 

“T don’t know, myself. I only know 
that I can’t—it isn’t because I don’t want 
to—but I can’t settle down.” 

“And you imagine that I want to set- 
tle down?” 

“Of course you do! It’s what you were 
made for.” 

“Of all the ridiculous ideas!’ 

“Listen, darling! You remember our 


peeY C8 vues 

“Well, I did. I’ve finished it these weeks 
I’ve been away from you. I made fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

“ce S ” 


“Tn five weeks. That isn’t bad, is it?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about making 
money.” 

“Shilberg was so pleased he offered me 
something else at once. I could make five 
or six thousand a year—maybe more. We 
could live on that, couldn’t we?” 

‘People do, I suppose.” 

“T wouldn’t sign the contract! I told 
Shilberg to go to hell with his silly posters. 
That’s how much I love you, Eva.”’ 

“You mean you don’t love me enough to 
give up ——” 

“T love you too much to give up. Do you 
know what you’re letting yourself in for 
if you allow anyone to sacrifice anything for 
you? | It’s you who become the slave—not 


ey. 

“T still don’t understand ——” 

“Look here, Eva, if I’d signed that con- 
tract we could have taken a little house 
in the suburbs. You’d have liked that, 
wouldn’t you?” She was silent. ‘‘You’d 
leave the stage,” he went on. ‘‘You’d like 
that too. You’d settle down into a nice 
little housekeeper. We’d have stuffy, re- 
spectable, gossipy neighbors. You’d get a 
little fat—but even then you’d be adorably 
pretty. All that would suit you.” 

“Well?” 

“Look here, darling, it’s so hard to ex- 
plain! But you know that about ‘all the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players’? Just look at how many of 
’em get miscast! I know your rile, Eva, 
and you couldn’t be happy in it if I married 
you.” 

“What is my réle?”’ 

“You were meant to be a mother.” 

“What a ridiculously old-fashioned idea! 
As if all women ——” 

“Of course I don’t mean all women. 
What rot! A quarter of the women, at 
least, aren’t fit to be mothers—shouldn’t be 
allowed. But you—that’s what you were 
made for. It’s the only part you’d ever 
find happiness and success in playing, and 
I should make you so miserable. I wasn’t 
meant to be the good provider, the dutiful 
father and husband. I suppose I would 
provide—I’d not desert you or beat the 


September 29 


children. But all the time there’d 
in my heart, and you’d know it, 
would be hell for us both.” 

Gwynne was silent a moment, 
“What would you like to do? What’ 
réle?”’ she asked curiously. 

He moved his shoulders impatien: 

“How can I tell—yet? I haven’t 
myself yet. There’s only one thing ] 
for certain.” 

“ce Yes? ” 

“Tt sounds—too Greenwich Villag: 
I’ve got to be free, to find something 
then to change if I like; and to goon 
out my outlines gradually instead of 
poured into a mold like jelly.” 

“T’m not any more jelly than you 
said Gwynne. “It’s just like a 
egotism to think ——” 

“Hello, there!” he exclaimed, “} 
happening to the lights?” é, 

The globes over the make-up shel 
dimming, winked twice in warning, 
red for an instant, and then went bat 
room was dark. . 

“They’re putting out the lights, 
think everyone’s gone. Hurry!” 
Gwynne, catching up her wrap and r 
to the door. i 

The landing and the stairs were dar 
at the foot of them a light shone 
Gwynne called to the doorkeeper th’ 
was coming. Then, as she ran lighi 
with Hal beside her, her foot slipped | 
iron stairs and his arm shot out to say 
For one breathless moment she was p 
against his shoulder, in the curve 
hard-muscled arm; and like an e 
shock, she felt a sudden current lear 
his body to hers and back again, leayi 
weak and dizzy with surprise. She 
herself away and ran down the rem 
flight alone. . | 

“Sorry, Miss Grahame. I though’ 
body was out,”’ apologized the door} 
in the lower hall. “I seen your car go 
some time ago, miss. So I thought yi 
out. I’m sorry fe 

“T sent Parker on an errand,” Gy, 
explained. ‘‘Has he come back?” 

“T’ll go see. Maybe he’s waitin’ ; 
end of the alley.” > 

‘Shall I take you home, Eva?” 
ue up to her. 

“ce fo) ” 


He hesitated. ‘But at any rate, 
put you into a taxi.” a 
Suddenly, for some reason whi 
could not explain, Gwynne did not 
him to know that she owned a car. 
“No; I’m waiting for one of the 
girls. Please go ahead.” | 
He looked about the darkened th 
“But I’m quite sure everyone has 
Eva.” 7 
“Please don’t be tiresome! Yo 
not—my fiancé any longer, you knoy 
He looked curiously at her flushed ¢ 
and almost angry eyes; bowed slightl} 
silently pushed open the stage door. 
At the end of the dark alley, draw 
the curb, was a beautiful town car, V 
chauffeur; and as Hal approached 
saw, also, the maid whom Eva had sa! 
her own. And as Hal went down thes 
scorning to stop and spy but iz 
compelled by his youth and his 1 
his head back over his shoulder, Eva 
out of the darkness of the alley and g¢ 
the lighted car, with its soft gray cu! 
and vase of flowers, and was @ 
whisked away in the opposite ¢ 
from that in which she was supposed i 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ya with an uncle in Paris and Rome. 


; ways quarreled. That was natural, 
y belonging as they did to the same 
i” forgot her, and her mother and 
His first week in New York, like all 
wks in New York, was half night- 
lf nervous breakdown. He talked, 
n slept Tonaka water power. He 
of concrete mixtures and water 
and rainfall. Old Mr. Knowlton, 
alton, Hembridge, Lyall & Sanders, 
«‘iate counsel, told his wife that 


nagaged in significant business. On 
they took Joe out to a club, where 
yed thirty-six holes of golf, dining 
a cool veranda overlooking the 
r y wanted Joe tostay the night but 
«lanned to work all day Sunday. 
dback to the city in someone’s car, 
ih food and talk and exercise. He 
tl: world, this life, these men. There 
cing. to mar the peace of his mind, 
wrench that could be thrown into 
didly cogent, smoothly dynamized 


rid. 

g until Sunday morning, when 

m awoke him at 7:30 from the 
promised sleep. Mrs. Craig had 

nipatient. She had wired: 

tven’s sake, use your influence. An- 

‘ling to Spain. Must have her for my 

nitty next week. Depend on you. 


VoRA. 
e} and disgruntled as hc was, he 
nhelp grinning at the © Vera.” It 


1 aver stroke. By t ~ng him into 
‘immune from a. romantic dan- 
tonstituted him a mere policeman, 
arentis. The garden party was a 
zourse; merely a hook upon which 
njin argument. 
a her!”’ Darrange muttered as he 
dn the water for a tub. Had he 
‘Ien engaged to Violet, had he never 
0/2 so friendly with her mother, he 
liow be sleeping peacefully. He 
ve to see Angela. He would go 
ning, get it over with, and come 
work. It was better to land in 


0 


ym anything for the day. 
oound them!” hesaid as he began to 


cetbook or in the lining of his 
[was not in his cigarette case or his 
», He began one of those system- 
hes of which only patient young 
apable. He went through all his 
| letters, his receipted bills, his 
nderwear. Eventually he dis- 
t in the jacket pocket of the pa- 
had worn in the sleeper. 
ajamas were in the laundry bag 
ortheir big adventure. He wished 
N gone, and Angela’s address with 
eanwhile his tub ran out, and then 
v\ and then ran in again. Hestepped 
tally, a crossed and harassed man. 
+ better when he stepped from his 
reakfast and submitted himself 
ediction of a soft May morning. 
delicately fresh, caressing yet 
can be on a blue-skyed New 
trning. Breathing it in, Darrange 
ined and turned down the street. 
good day. He would walk up the 
Uaind over east to Angela’s. 
‘le corner of Thirty-seventh and 
: enue he wavered. The Craigs did 
4) advice easily; how could he walk 
la, whom he hadn’t seen for 
1 years, and tell her to go 
er mother? Who was he to stick 
‘ike some uninvited dove, into the 


n she resorted to the long- 
She was capable of 
way from the court room, from 
of counsel, from a significant 
le could ruin him. He turned 
Angela. 
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He walked along, a young man happily 
absorbed in thoughts of water velocity, 
damages, seepages, thinking with the logical 
continuity possible only to one as yet un- 
harassed by the demands and insistencies of 
a woman. 

He knew, at that moment, little about 
women, and he had less intuition about 
himself. Had he had more he would not 
have gone on thinking Violet a romantic 
idealist after she had first seen the polo 
player. 

“Oh, Joey, those divine breeches!’”’ she 
had moaned. 

For six weeks he had still believed in her. 

No, even now he was vulnerable. A 
discerning woman, seeing him, would say, 
“Serious; but isn’t he simply sweet?” 
Observing him further, she might decide to 
seize him for her own. If she were the right 
woman she would be keen enough to see 
that the blow dealt to him by life had in- 
jured, for the time, his romantic capacities. 
His eyes, just now, were closed to the 
excitements of experience. She must wait, 
near at hand, patiently, enchantingly, until 
his eyes opened, when, of course, they 
would fall upon her. 

Darrange had walked far east on one of 
the upper Fifties, beyond Third Avenue, 
before the East River looming up before 
him brought him out of his thoughts. All 
about him were shabby buildings, some 


brownstone houses done over into flats, | 
others obvious tenements. It was a strange | 


neighborhood for the daughter of Vera 
Craig. 

Angela’s door was that of an old house 
which had put on a new green-painted, stuc- 
coed face. He pushed the bell. He listened for 


the answering buzz, but it didn’t come. He | 


waited hopefully. She might be out. As he 
turned away, the buzzer roared, sounded, 


clacked. Angela, no meek woman, pushed | 


that button as she would summon a slave. 
He opened the door and climbed four flights 
up through an increasingly hot staircase. 
At the top he faced a shabby painted door. 
Breathless, he wondered what to do. The 
door opened and she stood there, a young 
woman of about twenty-five, as tall as his 
shoulder, with a mop of reddish-gold hair 
and a pair of greenish eyes. It was Angela. 


She gave him the old contemptuous look. | 


“You haven’t changed a _ bit,’’ 
said. ‘‘Why do you live in such a hole?”’ 

“Tt’s good enough for me,’’ she answered 
proudly. “‘Who are you?” He looked ex- 


he |° 


hausted, and it was not Angela’s nature to — 


be unkind. Then she caught on. ‘‘Oh,’’ she | 


gushed, “‘you’re the man to fix the skylight. | 


It leaks frightfully.” 
Darrange was annoyed. He stood unwill- 


ingly before her unflung door, wiping his | 


brow with a large handkerchief. This Craig 
was a new edition—vivid, alive, where Vi 


had been insinuating and piquant. The 
heat was awful. 
““Angie,”’ he said, “let me in. I’m Joe | 


Darrange.”’ 


Her face flushed and her eyes widened. | 
She looked at him as if she were searching | 
for the things she remembered, the things | 


time had covered. She was twenty-five, he 
must be almost thirty-three now. She 
stretched out her strong white hands. 

“You are, aren’t you? It’s ten years since 
I’ve seen you. Come on in and let us havea 
look at you.” 

He shuddered as he went. That was one 
of Violet’s phrases; only from her it meant, 
“Come and look at me, poor slave!”’ 

Angela’s egoism was less obvious. She 
looked him up and over and down, with her 
funny, honest, green eyes. She had on a 
long green silk frock, embroidered, expen- 
sive, imported, but daubed here and there 
with streaks of dirt. She had a fine straight 
body and a pair of strong capable hands. 

“Well,”’ said Joe, who was matter of 
fact, if shy, ““when did you start being so 
pretty? I don’t remember you looking like 
this.”” 

Angela neither blushed nor wriggled nor 
denied the charge. 

“You never looked at me. Wasn’t it Vi 
you came to gaze at?”’ 

“She was your sister, wasn’t she? But 
you're not a bit like her, except for your 
voice. But you talk faster.” 

“Yes, Vi always drawled. She’s even 
worse in England. What she begins today 
she finishes tomorrow. Sit down. Have a 


cigarette?”” Hedid both. ‘‘What brought © 


you here anyway?” 
him, surprised at seeing him. “It’s queer,” 


She kept looking at | 


ve 
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and your“Raimy Day’ 


Not a day of actual thunder and 
lightning, but that gloomy time 
when there are bills to pay, illness in 
the family, a loss to make good, a 
note to meet, with regular living 
expenses running right along. And 
no money for your needs! 


Uncle Sam offers a simple plan 
whereby you can provide for emer- 
gencies that may arise. Sure shelter 
for the “‘rainy days” of life. He has 
made the plan proof against uncer- 
tainty, speculation, loss—and easy 
to use. 


Simply invest $20.50 now for a $25 
Certificate, and receive $25 at theend 
of five years. Or pay $82 for a $100 
Certificate now and receive $100 at 
the end of five years. Or pay $820 
today for a $1,000 Certificate and re- 
ceive $1,000 at the end of five years. 
If you need money in the mean- 
time, the Treasury Department will 
redeem your Certificates at any 
time at their redemption value. 


These Certificates are registered in 


Washington against loss or theft, and’ 


are backed by the wealth of the 
whole Nation. See for yourself the 9 
great advantages listed at the right. 
Buy Treasury Savings Certificates 
now—add to them each month. 
Send the coupon for your copy of 


“How Other People Get Ahead.” 


Nine Advantages 


1. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government 
and are absolutely safe. 


* 


2. Mature five years from date of 
issue, but may be cashed at any 
time if you need the money. 


We 
we 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 
4. Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 

* 
5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 

* 
6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


24 


7.Cannot be called before 
maturity. 
vr 


8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 
a 

9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 


month upon request. 


UNITED STATES - GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS °-SYSTE PRI 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ne Dp ene ah Hd NILE. Le MM oe ae 


Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 
1. Buy them from the U. S. 
Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2. Buy them at your Post Office. — Name 

3. Buy them through your bank 

or at any Federal Reserve Bank “4447- 

or branch. ee eee 


WE. SR OG ES OO ON 


Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the new booklet, “How Other 
People Get Ahead.” 
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The new Magnavox Combina- 
tion Sets A2-R {2-stage] and 
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namic Reproducer with 14- 
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of amplification $59.00 
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of amplification $85.00 
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she said. ‘I feel as if I should know you 
very well, and yet I don’t know you at all. 
I haven’t seen you since I was fifteen. Then 
I saw you every day. Do you still live in 
your old home?”’ 

He told her all about himself—his fa- 
ther’s death, his law, his war, his office at 
home. 

“What are you doing in New York?” 

He lectured on the Tonaka Power Com- 
pany. She seemed interested. He explained 
seepage, velocity, dams, floods. She inter- 
rupted most logically; not, he decided, a 
bit like Vi. 

“Well, you are amounting to something,” 
she said finally. ‘I never heard what hap- 
pened to you, of course, because there was 
no one to tell me. After I went to live with 
Uncle Tommy in Rome I never saw mother 
except in the summer. And you know how 
mother is in a foreign country. Simply 
ecstatic about a piece of brocade on a cardi- 
nal’s back or a hunk of lace in some shop. 
I used to ask her about you, and she would 
say, ‘Splendid, a perfect dear. . . . Will 
you come with me to Luigi’s tomorrow? 
Your Italian is so superb, darling. . . . 
Joe has wonderful shoulders,’ and so on.” 

Joe roared. She mimicked perfectly the 
high-pitched shouting Vera indulged in. 

“Then when she came over last year, after 
Vi had chucked you, I didn’t dare mention 
your name. She was crying all the time. 
Remind her that she had been a mother and 
she’d fall into a faint. So I shut up. But 
I did wonder.”’ 

‘Wonder what?’”’ He was interested. 

‘‘Well, how you were taking your jilting. 
People are so different about it. Somehow, 
being jilted brings out the best or the worst 
in us.” Joe grinned. “Do you mind my 
talking about it? I think it was awful, the 
way you were left flat. 
mother I should have killed Vi instead of 
giving her the old silver. Marriage doesn’t 
condone vulgarity. But that isn’t what 
really puzzled me.” 

“What was that?” 

“T never could see why you didn’t see 
through her. How could she fool you so?” 

Here he was, he thought, at home with 
the Craigs again. There was something in 
himself that answered to the call of this 
savage family life. All his mother’s people 
had been sentimentalists, swooning in a sea 
of family affection. There was a tonic, if 
terrifying, honesty about the Craig dissec- 
tions. Hewaited for Angelatogoon. Shedid. 

“‘T could have told you, Joe, years ago. Vi 
was always bragging and flirting. It wasn’t 
you she liked, or anybody. It’s herself. 
She’s happy now in England because they 
cut such a dash. She has six cars and a 
house with twenty peacocks. Why didn’t 
you ask me about her before she broke your 
heart?” 

“One doesn’t go about asking the truth 
about one’s promised wife.” 

“T know, but it would save a lot of trou- 
ble. Now I knew she was a fake when I was 
fourteen and you didn’t find out until you 
were thirty. And you loved her passion- 
ately, for six years. Oh, Joey, how dumb of 


She giggled, and spread her long legs even 
longer. She was a graceful and lovely crea- 
ture, well worth the four flights. 

“You have got marvelous shoulders. 
Exactly what I want for a fountain. Why 
can’t you let me use them?” She eyed his 
collar bones. 

“T don’t want to stand perpetuated in a 
bird bath. Besides, your mother wouldn’t 
like it.”’ 

The friendly light in her green eyes went 
out. Suddenly she was suspicious. 

“Joe, are you working on the side of my 
mother?” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“How thick are you and mother?” 

“Why, we’re merely good friends. 
seen her several times this spring.” 

“She must have someone to lament 
with.” 

“Now, Angela, honestly, you are a bit 
rough. I feel a little sorry for your mother.” 

“Sorry for my mother? Now why, I ask 
you?”’ She spread both hands dramatically 
before her, as famous actresses do when 
they are calling upon a man to save their 
honor. ‘‘Joe, why should you be sorry for 
my mother?” 

Joe floundered. 

“Well, she’s there, isn’t she?—all alone 
in that big house, and the gardener’s no 
good, and she doesn’t like the people who 
bought the Stone house, and she misses 
Violet, and all that. She wants you to come 
home for the summer, she says.’ 

Angela exploded. 


I’ve 


If I had been. 


a 


Septembe 


. 

“Don’t tell me what she says! J 
of what she said yesterday, of what 
say tomorrow. She’s trying to k 
from the biggest thing that ever cay 
my life.” A 

“Great Scott, the girl wants to 
someone!” thought Joe. 

“Oh, Angela,’’ he said, “how awi 

“Awful? It’s hellish! Here I ay, 
this chance to study with Morizet, ; 
won’t hear of it!” ; 

“But what’s she got to do withit, 
thing? Haven’t you your own m 

“But how can I go to settle qd 
Spain for the summer when, at a 
ment, mother may turn up in Ba 
and wire me to come to help her bh 
linen? You ought to be glad you're 
Joe Darrange.” ; 

“Why? Women have the soft ¢ 
as far as I can see.” 

‘Who wants asoft cushion?’’ shes 
Leaning forward in her chair, she po 
finger at him. “‘Don’t you know wi 
matter is with mother? All her lif 
been spoiled. Now her show is over; 
wants to take part of mine. She w; 
down and live a quiet life as people 
at her age. Oh, no, I must give up 
want to do and stay home to feed. 
citement. We don’t agree on a singk 
In fact, if I should I would bore 
tears. Yet she wants me at her sid 
disgusting. Why can’t women go the 
alone?”’ *- 

It might be dangerous, Joe reali 
be caught on Mrs. Craig’s side of th 
Besides, Angela had an argument, 
hair was beautiful. an 

“T don’t see many men facing : 
alone,”’ he countered valiantly. “‘% 
all hanging on some woman.” 

Some instinctive kinship led him ¢ 
into alliance with her. Aroused, sh 
even more alive. Her square, long-f 
hands were weapons of gesture; h 
were those of a passionate kitten. 1 
words came off her tongue with d| 
curacy, sweet maliciousness. She we 
one of the Craigs. x 

“Mother’s keeping me from the 
of a lifetime. When I was in Pz 
winter before last, I studied with 
He really started me. You know Mo} 

He didn’t know, but he nodded. 

“He picked me and three others 
with him to Normandy to work a 
mer. It was heavenly—until Augus' 
mother pounced down upon Paris, an 
to go with her; that was the last of \ 
I had to escort her to London, and 
Pau and then to Tuscany and then} 
avoiding all the places where Vi mi 
and of course you never knew. 
damn thing after another until last 
ber, when we got back to New York 
I struck.” at 

“‘That’s when you stayed here.’ 

“That’s when we had the row. | 
most scratched each other’s eyes out 

She sat silent a moment, remen{ 
that mauve-and-silver room at the C’ 
and her mother, white and angry, | 
edge of a gilded chair. 

“Tf you weren’t related, youd gi 
Joe said. ‘She admires you a lot; | 
she does. All the things she ee 
people for not having she’s proud of| 
Why don’t you come down for a vis 

“Joe, don’t be asinine! I’m sali 
three weeks. I’ve got thousands cfl 
to do here. Besides, I won’t be trea 
daughter.” «< 

“Well, you’ve got to expect it. Yc: 
daughter, aren’t you?” > Bi 

“No, I’m not.” She jumpeaae 
gan to walk around the room. 4 
than that,’’ she said from the W) 
“T’m a darned good artist.” | 

There were artists in the worl] 
knew, and she might be one. She wa 
like one, certainly, and she had th! 
for anything. - 

“You don’t believe me,” she said} 

“Oh, yes, I do, Angela. I believe 
thing you say. Walk right over me; 
didn’t argue with Mohammed. | 

She looked at him relentlessly. 

“T’'ll prove it to you. Yous 
own judgment, and I shan’t influer? 
in the slightest.” ! 

That was the Craig way. | Theys 
over you, with a sword in their teet( 
ax in their hand, and begged you tos 
partial—in their favor. j 

“What do you want me to do’ 
asked. ; 

He must have been there already? 
hour. His office, his books, his quiet 
work became suddenly desirable. 


f 


yt you to come out to New Sharon 
oday to see Cardoza. You can 
what he thinks of my work, and 
. ean report to mother. You'll see 
oj t's worth my while to go to Spain 


2 day in the country with this in- 
rl. Horrible! His Sunday lost, 
pile of facts unassembled, his 
yrk unplanned. Impossible! 

here, Angie, I can’t. I’m a lawyer, 
ny boy. I’ve got to work.” 

“his will be work,’’ she took him 
| “Why, you ought to be thrilled 
ince to meet Cardoza.” 

she? I never heard of him.’”’ The 
joza Joe had heard about was a 


med. Cardoza was the greatest 
yn America. Angela was his most 
promising pupil. She had just 
\ his studio a design for a bridge- 
eration in St. Paul. Cardoza was 


éthen you will tell mother how 
sis. Let her get to think it chic to 
nrtistic daughter.” 

e disappeared to dress. Inheriting 
my nerve, she had captured him. 
nrmeath his protests he liked the 
mit of being with her. She was, he 
r,some kind of faker, but he didn’t 
wit. It would be fun to learn. 
sj\ngela was in the room she had 
isyes. Now he looked about him, 


is room with its three windows 


giorth. Overhead, a skylight had 
sin and the hot sunlight slanted 
> the room. The furniture was 
s¢ot—two or three wicker chairs, 
+o good Italian pieces, a chest of 

Rd a big flat drawing table on 
43 massed an untidy pile of papers. 
a, ng over to look at them, saw that 
ys charcoal sketches, all legs and 
a shoulders. On the mantel was a 
9, a silver cigarette box and a 
mh of a man in a British army 


em bought her. It was the lateral 
jasticene of a young girl, eighteen 
}h, caught in an insolent irrecon- 
It was a hollow profile; 


izz, as a back view of Hamlet. He 
1iaround gently in his fingers, wish- 
rje other half. This shattered fury 

la’s work. She had laid her ar- 
atk on that clay, even as she thrust 

io her talk. As he stood fingering 
Gane in the door. The bell rang, and 
0: watching him as she pressed the 


E. 

kit?” she said. 

nided, still looking at it. It was 
lvme time. 


1a talent this girl had. He didn’t 
her. She knew it. 
"he said. ‘Why don’t you fin- 


I only wrecked it last 


‘ed up at her. She had cast off her 
a\for a soft knitted frock, a tan 
t was careless, yet all distinction. 
the Craigs, she wore her clothes 
im every day, a néw and striking 
2, She mingled in them, knowingly, 
and taste, color and discretion. 
3 about her something of the lily 
of the tiger. She smiled at him. 
il, helplessly, back. The alliance 
ning to be cemented. 

‘er was clear about the last name 
ying man in whose car they drove 

doza’s. He was waiting at the 
@aglow, when they descended, and 
i¢was radiant until he perceived 
1 behind Angela. 
hj lee,” she cried, “this is Mr. Dar- 
! Te haven't seen each other for ten 
\e going up with us to see my 
©/uck out a hand and mumbled 
ii; about its being splendid. But 
sound sincere. He was, Joe ob- 
»ding in love with Angela. They 
») and spoiled his Sunday. With a 

‘ommiseration Joe climbed into 
a¢seat. Whenever Angela spoke to 
*qned around, he made a face at 
{she treated Alec nicely all the 


king at the straight column of 
id at her back, flat like a sheath. 
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This big, intense little sister of Violet was 
incredible. How much of her was obstrep- 
erousness, how much genius, how much was 
pose, and how much honest ability? His 
own hazards interested him. He gave up 
resenting his capture and began to enjoy 
himself. 

Before the door of the rambling white 
farmhouse that sheltered the Cardozas he 
began to be glad he had come. Cardoza 
himself, as well as the play which Angela 
unwittingly staged, was entertainment 
enough. There was no resisting this leonine 
red-bearded man. Looking less like the 
story-book artist, more like a bridge builder 
or a sea captain, he was huge and confident 
and mellow, roaring and a little profane. 
He came tacking around the corner of his 
house, carrying a three-year-old child 
around his neck as lightly as most women 
wear pearls. 

“This is Teresa,’ he bellowed at Joe. 
pnce for the saint, and not at all like 

er.”’ 

He flung the baby to the ground, where 
she clung to his insteps and burbled. In a 
few minutes’ time Joe was his slave. 

Before they had climbed out of the car 
Angela had darted warning to him—‘“ Don’t 
mention mother.” 

Now he saw why Angela to Cardoza had 
no mother, no family, no ties. She existed 
in space, the embryo of a great artist. As 
such, he saluted her with deference and 
affection. Mrs. Cardoza, a tall stout woman, 
with a Roman nose, black hair, an enor- 
mous pair of coral earrings, ran, too, from 
a side door. 

Kissing, the two women punctuated the 
air with French. Angela’s was Parisian, 
Mme. Cardoza’s that of the Midi. They 
mingled if they did not mix. 

“You hear,” said Cardoza above the din, 
“two great artistes keesing each other.” 
Cardoza was a blond Spaniard. His wife, 
an Italian born in Toulouse, had fled a 
bourgeois home to Paris in her youth and 
become a miniature painter. She was six 
feet tall, and her arm was twice the size of 
Darrange’s. Her reputation was solid and 
international. Most of the crowned, more 
of the empty heads of Europe had been set 
down in their native ivory by her meticu- 
lous genius. Then she met Cardoza. They 
had fallen violently in love and come to 
America. She had two little children, and 
when she left them to paint she cried all 
the day before. Art was a harsh mistress. 

All this Joe learned at lunch, which they 
ate at a large round table placed out on a 
greensward, facing to the northeast. The 
warm sun was overhead; before their eyes 
rolled a pleasant prospect of pastures and 
meadows, and far off the foothills of the 
Berkshires. Joe sat facing all this, his chair 
tipped comfortably against the white wall 
of the house. Opposite him was Angela, 
silhouetted against a background of lovely 
country. : 

They ate an endless, substantial French 
déjeuner, placed before them by one of those 
racing French maids, who ran back and 
forth, chattering, commenting, flirting, 
fetching and carrying scores of plates, 
glasses, platters of food. Cardoza com- 
manded and madame snapped her fingers. 

There was good talk, too; not so much 
about art as work, the darling and beloved 
talk of the shop. Joe liked it. Inexplicably 
it merged all types and professions. Out of 
the welter of gossip and hearsay—who sold 
what, who painted whom, who ran off with 
whose wife—the talk solidified and deep- 
ened, the act led to the principle, the in- 
stance to the idea. Of such talk, gathering 
form and momentum from gay and flippant 
beginnings, Cardoza was a master. 

“That’s the trouble with women,” Joe 
thought of Violet. “They have no shop; 
nothing real to hang their lives on.” 

Angela gave the lie to his reflection. She 
was talking, her lovely face alive with the 
excitement. 

“Look!” she said. “‘Look what he did to 
Eddie Chellis, and to Graham, and Mary 
Sullivan. If any three started well they 
did. And now they go about seeing things 
in rhomboids. They were all right until 
Sebastian got hold of them. He can’t paint 
and he can’t teach. He’s jealous, so he 
decries everything, and his pupils lose their 
nerve and their discipline, and go simply 
nutty. You know it. It makes me ill to 
think of Mary. Why, she was a wonder 
when I first knew her!”’ 

She bewailed the decay of Mary exactly 
as her mother lamented an unfortunate 
marriage or the loss of good money at 
bridge. Cardoza disagreed with her sharply. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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If she’d only known 
of Hoffman Valves sooner! 


“Be there any radiator air-valve that won’t spit 
water all over the walls and floors?” she asked 
her heating-contractor, over the phone. 


“Certainly,” he replied. “A Hoffman Valve won’t 
—can’t in fact; but of course it costs a little more 


than other valves.” 


“Costs more nothing!” she retorted. “One of the 
valves I have now is costing me $59 for new wall 


paper.” 


“Well,” chuckled the heating-contractor, “that’s 
why Hoffman Valves are really the least expensive 
of all. If-every one knew what I know about the 
inside of air-valves I couldn’t sell anything but 
Hoffman’s. They’re the only valves that won’t spit 
or leak under any condition.” 


So she had him put Hoffman Valves, “Watchmen 
of the Coal Pile,” on all the radiators. Not only did 
the valves never leak or spit, but they made the 
radiators whole-hot and absolutely silent; and, at 
the end of the winter, she found that she had 
burned a ton less coal than any year before. 


Hoffman Valves will make your steam-heating 
system what it should be—silent, efficient and 


economical. 


There is an interesting booklet, “More Heat from 
Less Coal,” that tells how Hoffman Valves will in- 
crease comfort in your home. Write for your copy 


to-day. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


HOFFMAN 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Copyright, 1923. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet ‘‘More 
Heat from Less Coal,’’ which describes 
in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills. 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


Before putting a New Battery 
in your car, get the New Price 


of the Exide at the nearest 
Exide Service Station. 


Look for this sign. Wher- 
ever you see it you can 
get a new Exide for your 
car or competent repaif 
work on any make of 
4 battery. 


RADIO fiiseRodio Battery. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY F! 
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Now— 


the Exide first cost is low 


For a great many years Exide has been known as the 
long-life battery. It stays on the job so long that 
thousands of car owners have found it to be by far 
the most economical battery in the end. 

At the present prices of Exide Batteries, even the 
first cost is low. 


Now, no man need deny himself the satisfaction of 
getting a willing, rugged Exide. It will serve you so 
long and with so little expense for upkeep that you 
will find it the soundest kind of economy. 

The quality remains the same that has brought 
world-wide acceptance of Exide as the standard stor- 
age battery. Exide was on the first electrically 
started automobile in 1911. Today, more new cars 
leave the factories equipped with Exides than with 

| any other battery. 

| For your comfort and for the sake of economy, go 
to the nearest Exide Service Station and get the Exide 

| Battery made for your car. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 


shortening, 1 egg and 14 cup sugar; dis- 
solve 11% teaspoons baking soda in 14 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 


2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 
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You cant buy 
better 


bran 


—why pay a higher price? 


HB VEN if Pillsbury’s were the most expen- 
sive bran, thousands of families would 
continue to buy it for its unequalled quality 
and its superior laxative value. 


But Pillsbury’s is zot the most expensive. 
It is actually the most economical. Despite 
its high quality—you get 50 per cent more 
for your money in the big Pillsbury package ! 


Bran, the natural laxative, should come in 
its natural form. Pillsbury’s is xatural bran 
—large, coarse, clean bran jackets from 
carefully selected wheat—Nature’s cleansing 
roughage, sterilized and packed air-tight. 


Enjoy better health. Serve Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran at every meal—in delicious, 
golden-brown muffins, in wholesome bran 
bread and tempting bran cookies. Follow the 
special recipes on the Pillsbury package. 
Buy it from your grocer today. Send for our 
new Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour . Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour. Graham Flour. Farina 


Pillsbury’s 


an 
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“Your talk is foolish,’ he said to her. 
“What can a teacher do for an artist? Look 
at me! Did I havea teacher? Didn’t I go 
right on working my way up from the stable 
boy I was, to the artist lam? Look at my 
wife! Did she have the right teacher, the 
wrong teacher? No, she had the passion, 
the will, the genius. That’s what your 
Mary hasn’t, or she wouldn’t be letting this 
Sebastian make a fool out of her. He is no 
fool, I tell you. He has had trouble with his 
wife, and he is not himself. That is all.” 

“Oh, tommyrot!”’ said Angela, laughing. 

“Tommyrot yourself! Look at you— 
you, Miss Angela Craig! You have had no 
help from your mamma, but you are an ar- 
tist. Aren’t you?” He pointed his knife at 
her. Angela smiled. 

“Tf I am tell himso.” She pointed with 
her fork, in turn, to Darrange. 

Cardoza darted a quick look at him. Mrs. 
Cardoza turned her flashing black eyes 
upon him. Shescented aromance. But An- 
gela should never marry. She should not 
try to love two things. Cardoza was per- 
turbed. He didn’t want this young man 
coming around his protégée. 

“Him?” he smiled. “‘Why should I tell 
him? Does he like you? Mr. Darran-ge’’— 
he sounded the last two letters—‘“‘ you keep 
away from this girl. She is too good for 
love. Love—love—poof! What a foolish- 
ness! She must not love anybody. No, not 
until she is an old, old woman, and her arm 
is good no longer. If she stay an old maid 
until she is sixty, then her mamma will be 
proud of her.’ He burst into a roar of 
laughter. Angela raised amused eyes to 
Darrange, who blushed. As for Alec, he 
turned white. He didn’t like Angela’s fu- 
ture discussed so publicly, for no matter 
what general good. 

Cardoza was not through. 

“Hey, you, Mr. Darran-ge, you tell me— 
do you want to marry Angela? Hey?” 

He was having a great joke. He waited 
for his answer. Darrange gave it to him. 

“No, sir, I don’t; not on a bet.” 

Cardoza almost expired with laughter. 
Then he turned to Alec. 

“But you are the romantic one. You are 
the man of danger.”’ And he poked him in 
the ribs. 

Over the table, Angela looked at Joe. He 
looked at her. And Angela, who had 
hitherto been only an artist, lowered her 
challenging eyes. 

After luncheon, which lasted until almost 
four o’clock, Joe was shown the works of 
Angie. A formal procession wound its way 
to a barn on the top of a little ridge in a 
neighboring field, which Cardoza had 
turned into a studio. Angela walked, con- 
siderately, with Alec. Cardoza followed 
with two visiting artists from a near-by 
farm, who treated him with immense re- 
spect and paid Angela the deference beauty 
exacts even from the arrived. Joe tagged 
behind with Mrs. Cardoza, one child asleep 
in her arms and another clinging to her 
skirts. She had wound a red bandanna 
around her head to keep off the sun. 

; “Why not take an umbrella?” suggested 
oe. 

“Oh, no, an umbrella—so ugly!” And 
she drawled out her words, smiling at him 
with the smooth benignity of the middle- 
aged Latin. 

The barn had been made over, neatly 
and substantially, into a workable studio. 
It had big skylights, a hardwood floor and 
a huge fireplace. All around was a splendid 
medley of Cardoza’s half-finished, unfin- 
ished work. Down in one corner, in a space 
cleared out for her, was Angela’s design. 

Joe knew it from afar as hers. It had the 
insolent sweep, here embodied in a restrain- 
ing form, that there was about her statuette, 
that there was even about her walk. She 
had gone ahead of him and stood look- 
ing at it, touching it here and there with a 
caressing finger, wondering, no doubt, if it 
was as good as she felt it to be. 

Joe came up beside her. He didn’t know 
anything about art. He knew that Rodin 
had been a sculptor, and so was Phidias. 
He liked the horses of MacMonnies, and he 
had a strange feeling for bas-relief, like the 
Elgin marbles, for old medieval gateways 
and tombs. But faced with painting or 
modern sculpture, he was lost. He did know 
something about music. This thing of An- 
gela’s satisfied him, aside from the beauty 
of its separate figures, as he was satisfied by 
great orchestral music. Here was a theme, 
and will and power to express it. Form 
marshaled feeling, imagination threw in an 
eerie beauty. Blended, they fell into a com- 
pleted pattern. 


Septembe 


’ 

Angela had forgotten that he y 
emissary from her mother. He forgo{ 
Cardoza and his mates approached, 
hour they listened to him lecture an 
and praise Angela, correct here, aj 
there, and finally approve. 

““A great woman some day—this. 
he said. 

Mrs. Cardoza put her arm arour 
The baby cried jealously. They a] 
out into the fast-coming twilight. . 
walked ahead, alone, a little 
haps; but why shouldn’t she be? 
strange to think that a girl like ¢ 
pretty red-haired impudent woman, 
be able to make something out of els 
would set three artists jabbering for aj 

That night at twelve Joe got out of 
and said good-by. He left Alec the| 
ure of driving her home alone. 

“Well,” he said, “T’ll write your 1; 
a good report.” 

‘Well, see that you do,” she said, P 
haps she’ll come around. I don’t w; 
hurt her. She’s all I’ve got.” She }j 
sweetly at him. ‘‘I’d like to leaye 
homehappy.” Shewavedher hand. ‘\ 
and see me.”’ She was gone. 

He went right to the telegraph «i 
and wired Mrs. Craig: 

Advise no interference with Spain, (| 


great promise as artist. Cardoza admi; 
immensely. No stopping her anyway. | 


Then he went home, gave one si 
look at his unopened brief case anc 
sleepily to bed. 


he been so busy; consequently ney: 
he felt so important. He was excited, i 
lated, almost tense, as a man is pla} 
game when he knows the odds are tp 
slightly in his favor. The sense of his} 
partner’s approbation was elixir to hi 
drank, as few men have the luck to! 
it, the sweet wine of pleasurable wor 

It was not surprising, therefore, tlt 
these few days he forgot the Craig { 
He remembered dimly, once or twicit 
he had wired Vera; he thought it wasin 
she hadn’t answered him; he wonder 


Hembridge, who was trying the cas\h 
taken him on as special assistant. 

Friday night, however, he went hne 
little dejected. That afternoon Mr.le 
bridge, who was fifty, and the fatheol 


snapped at his stenographer, dro 
telephone receiver, said ‘Oh, hell! f 
times, and took off his collar. It was a/ai 
day; but this, to Joe, seemed unnecial 
Then as suddenly put it on again, tc 
coat and hat and went. 

“Sorry, Darrange,” he cut the 
man short, “I’ve got to go home ear! 
you Monday.” s 

It was only half past three. Hovw 
they to get this case in hand if Hemi 
took it so lightly? His secretary, a )u 
woman who rarely spoke except to h 
ployer, came in. 

“Gone, is he?” she asked Joe. 

He nodded grimly. He felt absurd, 
doned by his chief. “y 

Miss Riordan began to straighten 
boss’ desk. She switched the blotter 
straightened out the papers in his b 
took the clips out of his inkwell, thi 
rette stubs out of the glass pin tra) 
produced a silk duster from one 
drawers. Joe watched her. She was! 
and capable. gS 

“Left you flat, didn’t he?” she said 
you want to stay here and work? B 
you can.” : 

Joe preferred to go back to hijo 
cubby-hole. — | 

“He certainly went quick,” she wé 
“But then he’s been in a mood a y 
awful worried, I guess. He wouldn’? 
speak decently to Judge Cray.’ : 

“Worried? What about?” j 

Joe had a pang of fear. Had some’! 
calamity happened in their case? 

‘His two little boys,” she went on 
the big ones, but the two little ones-¥ 
the measles. They’re pretty sick, 
He thinks too much about those kids 
liver me!” 

She grinned skeptically and wen 
Joe followed her, a little put ou 
thoughtful. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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AVING set out to make the finest cement possi- 

ble, having established the square-deal policy 

for all transactions, Lehigh found a nation-wide de- 

mand for both. Today, with sixteen great mills from 

coast to coast, there are more Lehigh dealers and users 
than any other. 


Lehigh Cement stands for service — prompt, fair, de- 
pendable. A Lehigh dealer is your local source for ob- 
taining these qualities. He can be located by the famous 
blue-and-white Lehigh Cement sign. Look for it. 
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What a silly thing life was, when a man 
like Hembridge was not able to work be- 
cause his children had the measles. How 
mad the Tonaka people would be if they 
knew ! But perhaps they, too, had children— 
children—laid low with whooping cough, 
chicken pox, what not, all more important 
to them than this case. Joe wondered 
whether any man but himself took this law- 
suit seriously. 

He sat for an hour, looking out the win- 
dow. An extraordinary idleness. Then he 
started to fill his brief case with papers and 
then took them out again. He did not want 
to work this evening. Sticking the brief 
case into one of the drawers of his desk, he 
took his hat and went home. 

That of course meant the club. As he 
stepped into that celibate refuge he was 
depressed at the thought of a lonely eve- 
ning in New York. If he were home he 
might be riding now; he could feel the 
thudding solidity of his horse’s body be- 
neath his own. Here, he did not know 
what to do with himself. Then a man he 
had known at Harvard saw him standing 


| in the lobby, perplexed and indifferent. 


“Tsay, Darrange!”’ he yelled. 

At once it was arranged. They were to 
dine and go toa show. Darrange went up- 
stairs whistling. 

Later, when he was waiting in the lobby 
for his companion, two men he knew got out 


| of the elevator, nodded to him and 


They wore dinner coats 
and straw hats. They were going 
to get some girls. Another man, in 
a telephone booth, was 
talking to a girl. His 
stentorian voice could 
be heard all over the 


went out. 


lobby. 

““No, Hel-un,’’ he 
roared. ‘‘Listen, 
Hel-un! Don’t be a 


crabapple! Iwantyou 
to come—see?”’ 

She must have ac- 
ceded, for he came out 
smiling, to run out to 
a taxi. Joe wondered 
if he was not getting a 
bit slow. He hadn’t 
bullied a girl like that 
since 

The other man arrived and they went 
forth. It was not until the end of the 
second act of a musical comedy, in the 
midst of increasing dejection, that he 
noticed the red hair of a hard-working 
dancer. Angela’s had more gold in it. 
Angela! What a swab he was! Why 
in the name of heaven hadn’t he thought 
of Angela before? Perhaps she would 
have dined with him. She didn’t seem to 
dislike him. His anti-Craig vows disap- 
peared into the vacuum that has been so 
kindly provided for good resolutions. Be- 
tween the acts he rushed out to telephone 
her. Information eventually produced An- 
gela’s number. 

“Hello!”” It was her quick, ringing 
voice. She was home. 

“Where have you been?” she said. What 
had happened to him? Her cast had been 
shipped to St. Paul. She had had her hands 
full with that and other things. She was 
exhausted. ‘Where are you anyway?” she 
asked. 

“At a show.” 

“With a girl?” 

“Lord, no! Some man. I hardly know 
his name. Until I thought of you I didn’t 
think I knew anyone. 

Their mutual distress was comforting. 
Angela’s voice trailed off pathetically. 

“T’ve just had an awful hour.” 

“When can I come up?”’ he dared. 

Of course he went immediately. To the 
man in the theater he told some story. In 
his taxi, he felt the delicious excitement of 
the human being caught back into contact 
with his kind after isolation. He found An- 
gela in the studio, a rather dirty smock over 
a gray chiffon dinner gown. She was des- 
perate and bereft. Art and life alike had 
failed her. Cardoza today, in New Sharon, 
had said some mean things to her. They 
had quarreled over the packing of her 
bridgehead and she had hammered one of 
her fingers. 

Coming home in a black mood, she found 
Aleck waiting. He had seized the moment 
to propose. When she turned him down he 
cried, and then accused her of flirting. 
They had quarreled, he had gone away, 
never to return. 

“‘He will come back,” she said. “‘He left 
his cane. It’s always an excuse.”’ 


She was shot to pieces, the poor girl. Her 
eyes were tear-stained, and her body, 
stretched out in a big chair, was limp and 
forlorn. One strand of red hair kept falling 
across her eyes. She gestured feebly with 
a hammer. 

“What are yousmashing now?” he asked. 

eens. a 

She picked up from the floor the shat- 
tered remnant of the figure he had seen on 
his first visit. 

“Oh; Angela, why did you do that? I 
liked it.’ 

“Tt was rotten,” she said savagely. ‘‘I’ll 
do it over for you. I’ve got to go on with 
this. It soothes me.”’ 

Soothing was a noisy process. She ham- 
mered away until the plasticene was gone, 
and only the stark frame of the armature 
remained. Then she began to model. Joe 
sat watching her. 

They talked about each other, and her 
mother, and Vi, and love and marriage, and 
art. It was superb. When he looked at his 
watch it was midnight. 

“Great Scott, I’ve got to go!” 

“Oh,” she said, “you shouldn’t have 
stayed so long. Think how early you have 
got to get up!” 


She Never Slipped Into the Silvery Frame 
of Sweet Middle:Aged Motherhood 


Her green eyes were distressed. She 
went with him to the door. To his tremen- 
dous surprise, she agreed to dine with him 
the next night. 

he said. 


“‘Seven-thirty,”’ 

“‘Seven-thirty.”’ 

She held the door open so that the light 
led him down the otherwise pitch-black 
stairway. 

Life had been good before; but it be- 
came, during the next ten days, even better. 
Friday afternoon’s depression was soon 
forgotten. Mr. Hembridge’s children recov- 
ered; their father’s intensity and interest 
returned. Moreover, he openly approved 
of Joe because that young man had turned 
up several useful cases which he himself had 
overlooked. He had taken Joe to lunch. 
The case was coming up next week. Each 
night they worked late, sometimes past 
their dinner time. 

Joe didn’t mind; in fact he got a curious 
new pleasure out of overworking, because of 
the friendship Angela had so quickly be- 
stowed upon him. She had not mentioned 
her mother; neither of them had heard a 
word from her; it was as if in the interim of 
peace she had found a harbor with him. He 
had seen her five times in eight days. He 
was going to see her tonight. She pleased 
him and amazed him. She was unlike 
Violet, unlike anyone he had known—a 
reality, vigorous and coherent in herself. 
And realities are cogent arguments. 


Septembe, 


He could not pei 


isted to please themselves, she 
serve her art. They were su 
reserved, amusing; Angela we 
probably selfish, but, for all 
brillianey, dg ae almost to 
boredom. At night, in a ho 
would sit toiling away at a piece 
a faulty framework until the 
down her lovely brow, and Joe y 
her out to buy her the most ex 
he could find on Park Avenue, 
ways ate two. 

He kept thinking as he we 
dress this night, a week since 
dinner, of what she had said th 


you so to me. 
enough,”’ he said. 

She ate two spoonfuls of ice ere 
then grinned at him. 

“Humph,” she said, “you d 
me! You don’t belong to me, 
Therefore, I’m happy with yo 
ant. I like seeing you—like t 
mind Cardoza’s bullying. I 
It’s mother, or people like m 
who drive me crazy.” 

“You’re a Craig, all right.) 
want to be disturbed. You’re not fi 
Angela.” 

“Why not? Everybody is a 
about women, ‘Well, she had 
lot.’ I’m not like that. If I do 

I like I’m going 
away.” 
“Suppose you got 

band?” i 
“Oh, husb 
who wants ah 
she looked himh 
eye. 

“You wait! 7 


“Tt isn’t, Angela, as if I 
choose or be different. I like 3 
are.’ 
They ordered another ice 
them wondered what he mea 
Vera Craig’s telegram, sen 
fore, was waiting for him at 


Leaving tonight. Depend on 
Carlton. : 


Angela, no doubt, had writ’ 
her sailing—the ninth or 
This was the twenty-eighth of 
had decided to use the i al fore 
presence. He did not want 
Vera, yet he could not hones 
side of the fight. If he could b 
town! ; 

The telephone rang. He kn 
calling him 
“Hello!” called Vera in t 
that only the well-born middl 
risk. ‘‘I’ve been searching for: 
the town. Where have you hb 

“Tn the Subway like other 

“You poor thing, come 4 
me this minute. I’ve got the 
ing news. [t’s worse than I t 

She waited. What human 
resist that lead? But Joe had 
human being. He had beco 
sonal protector of a young wom 

He said, “No, J can’t com ne 
I’ve an engagement. ag 


If she were disappointe 
show it. She chattered gayly f 
utes and then hung up. 

(Continued on Page 103) 


inued from Page 100) 

ul up Angela, who had been 
{Jardoza’s, in the Grand Cen- 
siews of her mother’s arrival 


her. ; 
rt” she said. ‘The heat will 
n id.” 

’s cruel of her to harass you. 
she came to say good-by or to 
jhes; she’s here to reorganize 


aghed. 

ay a word. I shall be meek— 

ie tenth. I’ve got my passage. 

not come tonight.”’ 

9” 

sve can’t help fighting, and it’s 

| ne who isn’t a blood relative.” 
‘said, ‘I’ve got to go. It 

)0lite.”” 

1a warm day for May, and it 

e fire out of Angela. As they 

tr mother’s hotel she rested her 

y’, for a while on his arm. 

Idn’t have to go through this,” 


{ 
i 


4” she said, ‘I don’t mind— 
ek up for me!” 
|ot know how that would un- 


was waiting for them in a 
droom at her impeccable hos- 
righ the door he saw her over 
bilder. A French window, open- 
nll grilled balcony, opened to a 
jad and starry sky. In the 
‘room sat Vera, in a filmy lace 
aly upright in a straight-backed 
eras an exquisite figure of pro- 
i) Her white hair waved back 
erious brow; her black eyes 
_juarely as he followed Angela 
a. Without a word she knew 
lcome together. Angela went 
ied her. They seemed glad to 
ur. 
¢ said Vera, “you look ex- 
B what a nice frock! Joe’’—and 
ia gesticulating hand—“you’re 
rian ever. How’s your case? I 
hifast life of the big city agrees 
‘never saw a man who didn’t 


I 
: 


ie over here and sit down, and 
i; this Spanish excursion.” 
vit white. Then a little daub of 


cried, “do you think this is 
Don’t you suppose I have any 
vileges? She won’t tell me 
oing in Spain. She even won’t 


snapped Angela, turning, ‘‘be- 
n’t act like a sensible human 
('d tell Cardoza all this stuff 
i@: and motherhood and he will 
i and then you’ll come chasing 
\. You’ve got to promise Z 
” Mrs. Craig’s voice mocked 
‘se! What a word!” 

e anything wrong with the 
bh Sa to know’ the meaning 
ngela. 

jd insinuating ——’’ cried. Vera. 
sonofurther. Angela was cool, 
nful, Vera excitedly indignant. 
ghed provocatively and walked 
idow. With the insolence of 
hrugged her shoulders and 
¢ at her mother with con- 


her, a little aghast, and yet 
he had not yet lost her temper. 
composed, she was like a 
; bearing down upon her 


‘intent to sink. 

4gs technic was showier, but 
e invoked ideals and called 

d everything that came into 

the discursiveness of the 


you were an established 
finally. ‘‘I never heard 
Hiy mention your genius. Who 

areal artist? Only this Car- 
ae vere you, and flat- 
believe him. You always 
self. It’s from your father 
e vast ideas.” 
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eee married father; you put up with 
a —- ae. 

“Angela, your father is dead.” 

“That never prevented you from belit- 
tling him.”’ 

“Angela, how dare you?” 

“Mother, this is nonsense!’’ 

“Nonsense! Anything of which you dis- 
approve is always nonsense. It’s nonsense 
this or nonsense that unless you have your 
way about things. You are the most self- 
willed, selfish girl God ever made. All my 
life I have tried to tell you that. Now I 
might as well begin to give you up.” 

“Oh, I wish you would!”’ shouted An- 
gela. “‘I don’t want you ever to think of me 
again. I know why you don’t want me to go 
to Spain. It’s your silly idea of convention. 
You think there is some man mixed up in 
it. You think I’m like Violet—a flirt and a 
cheat. You know you do!” 

All the hidden feeling between the two 
was out now. Angela was beside herself, 
white-faced, shaking. Mrs. Craig was very 
still; still as a voleano resting before its 
next eruption. 

“You do me a great injustice, Angela. 
Yet you are more selfish and cruel than 
Violet. I don’t see why you shouldn’t be 
more false.” 

Angela stamped her foot. 

“That’s a lie!’”’ she sobbed. ‘“‘A lie! You 
know it’s a lie! I never want to see you 
again!” 

Crying, she walked out on the balcony. 
Joe walked over to her. He was a little 
afraid, but he suddenly, unrestrainedly 
wanted to comfort her. She shook her head 
angrily. She was lost to him in her passion. 
Mrs. Craig sat on her chair a little shaky, 
pe tears on her cheeks. She gestured to 

oe. 

““You see how hopeless she is!” 

Joe was angry. He had lost all sense of 
his own safety. 

“Hopeless? You’re ridiculous! You’ve 
no right to treat her so!” 

“Why, Joe, how nonsensical! As if I 
weren’t doing it entirely out of duty! I 
didn’t want to come up to this disgusting 
Cltyow 

‘Well, then, why didn’t you stay away? 
It would have been kinder.” 

No man had ever spoken so brutally to 
Vera—except perhaps her husband. She 
was shocked, yet fascinated. Joe, picking 
up a small painted chair, climbed over it so 
that he was talking right into her face: He 
was intensely angry. Angela’s distraught, 
half-hysterical voice had gone to his head. 

“You’ve got to stop this, Vera,’ he 
said. “ You’re making an awful mistake. You 
can’t treat Angela as you treated Vi. She’s 
different.”’ 

“Women are all different—to different 
young men.”’ It was a mean one, but he 
let it pass. 

“No, you’ve got to stay here—at home, 
like a middle-aged woman, and let Angela 
have her career. Your day is over and hers 
is just beginning, and it will be something 
you will be proud of. She’s worth twenty of 
Vi and ten of you. You’ve got to let her 
alone.” 

‘“But why can’t I see this Cardoza, or see 
her work, as any mother should?”’ 

“You wouldn’t let Cardoza say a word; 
you wouldn’t look at her work. You’d sim- 
ply harass him about your daughter. You 
ruined Violet—yes, you did—you filled her 
silly head with sillier ideas. You’ve got to 
let this girl alone.” 

Vera was aghast. For twenty minutes 
Joe lectured her. He explained Angela to 
her—art, Cardoza, Morizet, the St. Paul 
gateway. Mrs. Craig became calmer and 
calmer, dangerously still. She sat with her 
delightful hands folded, her black eyes 
piercing him. She was thinking in her canny 
head how she had sent him into Angela’s 
clutches. 

“Are you all through, Joe?’’ she asked 
him as he got up. 

é Yes.’’ 

“Well, you certainly know your subject. 
But a man does, I suppose, when ” Her 
voice trailed off, laughing. “‘Oh, Joe, what 
a funny world! But I don’t see where 
Angela gets off.” 

“What do you mean?” He stood look- 


ing at her. 
“Well, I’ll let her go to Spain. She can 
go anywhere she likes. I am sure I don’t 
want her around me against her will. But 
you're the jailer now.” 

“é Wh 97) 


‘‘Because anyone with half an eye can 
see that you’ve fallen in love with her. An- 
gela, Joe’s in love with you.” 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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“Well--! can you beat that? 


First a puncture—then no air in the 
spare—and the sun hotter-n-blazes! 
Enough to vex a saint!” 


That’s what comes from letting some other fellow 
test your air pressure. No good blaming him, 
though. It’s only human to forget to inflate the 
spare tire—unless it’s your own. 


If you test your own tires with your own gauge 
—if you make sure of your own inflation—if you 
do this simple thing with your own hands, things 
like this won’t happen to you. 


A certain little device, the Schrader Tire 
Pressure Gauge, owned by all wise motorists, 
will keep you right on inflation. 


Test your air yourself 


Press this gauge over your valve and it tells you 
instantly and accurately the amount of air in the 
tire in pounds. Knowing how you stand on infla- 
tion at any given time makes it easy for you to 
keep your tires always blown up to the correct 
pound-pressure all around—including the spare. 


You don’t depend on others to tell you wher: 
you need oil or gas—neither should you take 
chances with your air. Don’t rely upon borrow- 
ing a Schrader Gauge. Own one. Carry it in 
your tool kit or door pocket—use it often. 


You can buy a Schrader Universal Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge at every motor accessory shop, garage, 
or hardware store. It is an accurate gauge and 
will last for years—made by the same people 
who make Schrader Universal Valves and Valve 
Insides, standard tire equipment. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Specialtypegauge 
for disc and wire 


wheels, and 
wheels with thick 
spokes or large 
brake drums. 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


RUE BLUE ASBESTOS is not a paint but an asbestos 
product, in fluid form designed for water-proofing 
roofs and damp-proofing foundations. 
It is not like any other preparation. 
It can be applied right over any old roof regardless 
of its condition. It should not be confused with a “roof- 
ing” which requires the tearing off of the old roof. 


True Blue Asbestos is a new type of 
coating. It is made from long strands 
of blue asbestos dug out of our mines 
at Griqualand, South Africa, and 
fiberized at our plant at Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. These blue asbestos 
strands are then blown into a binder 
of highest grade asphalt. There is 
only enough asphalt used to mat the 
blue asbestos. It contains no coal tar. 


Blue asbestos is the best possible 
asbestos for such use because its fibres 
are at least an inch in length and be- 
cause it is absolutely acid-proof, wa- 
ter-proof and fire-proof. It has the 
greatest tensile strength of any asbes- 
tos known. True Blue is the only 
coating made of blue asbestos. True 
Blue forms a coating on roofs that 
is impervious to moisture of all 
kinds, that will expand and contract 
with the expansion and contracting 


f-) 


of the roof without checking, crack- 
ing or splitting. It will make any 
leaky roof permanently water-proof. 
Because of its low cost per square 
foot and the ease with which it can 
be applied, True Blue Asbestos is the 
cheapest means of getting permanent 
results, 


True Blue is unconditionally guar- 
anteed for fifteen years. 


Send the coupon in the corner of 
this advertisement and we will have 
our Approved Contractor who lives 
in your vicinity call upon you and 
submit an estimate showing its real 


economy. 
& pe 
Asbestos Limited 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 
Pe 


A few prominent firms for whom we prepare the finest quality of 
Canadian White Asbestos or South African Blue Asbestos: 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Philip Carey Company 
General Electric Co. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Midvale Steel Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Thermoid Rubber Co. 


United States Rubber Co. 


ss 
aN 


Ne On the farm, True Blue has in- 
numerable uses. For house, barn, 
silo, sheds, water troughs, base- 

ments, etc. It can beapplied witha 
NEW YORK <1 long handled brush by any farmer. 


ASBESTOS, Ltd. aN 
8 West 40th Street ss 


Without obligation on my oS 
part, please send your nearest 
Approved Contractor to estimate 
the cost of ix 


coating the roof bor my N 


ng and the leading Asbestos spinning plants in the U. S. 


damp-proofing the basement N 
(state nature of building) ~. 
or (Quote priceson____________gallons of True 
Blue for our own use.) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


COMPANY 
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TRUE BLU 


ASBESTO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED & PATENTS PENDING U.S.A.& — 


For wood shingle 
roofs, True Blue As- 
bestos is supplied 
in green, red and 
maroon as well as 
black. It is orna- 
mental and water- 
proof and preserves 
the roof. 


FOR ROOFIN 
DAMP- PROOE 


Make this simple test 


Lift a small quantity of True Blue on 
a palette knife. See the long fibres. Note 
how they mat together. Then do the 
same thing with any other asbestos roof 
preparation. Note that it is granular 
and falls off in chunks because there 
is nothing to bind it together. 


dry and warm. Its I! 
sures its lasting qua 


Septemi 


a » ‘ 


For damp-proofing bas? 
Blue protects the foul | 
building and keeps 4 
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. was a dreadful silence. Joe could 
Ja’s mute figure on the balcony. 
ted a little and then stood, unan- 
_ Joe felt his face burning, his heart 
ig. There was nothing he could say, 
Ke eouldn’t speak. How he hated 
king Vera! Awkwardly he found his 
went, in the supreme confusion of 
As he closed the door he heard Mrs. 
urst into tears. That was the end of 


tate of mind during the next week 
uliar. Vera, with her witchlike dey- 
as right; he had no doubt fallen in 
th Angela. The anger Vera had 
in him as she scolded Angela, his 
with her indifference to the girl’s 
his annoyance with her interfer- 
ll these had not ignited his rage as 
gela’s one little sob. He was a fool, 
age male fool, caught by his senses, 
| by his imagination. He knew all 
jients of his downfall. But there was 
+ to be done about it. He was in 

Angela, doomed, despite all his 


: 


th 
ig, to permanent captivity among 


ugs. 
the moment he took a stand with 
. He would conquer this infatuation. 
ild not go near Angela now. If he 
ed that he loved her she would re- 
4m him in disgust. If he denied her 
#’s accusation he would lie. He 
i! by day and lay awake one or two 
4) complimenting himself on his self- 
|, Then he succumbed again. She 
think he was funny, walking out like’ 
4e was in love with her. But was he 
Or was it the excitement of know- 


‘yeautiful girl who was an artist and 
ter of the girl who had jilted him? 


jxily, he was not able to think long 
f it. The great Tonaka case came up 
the master. Angela was a shadow, if 
) what haunting one. Late at night, 
xis mind was free to sleep, he thought 
“Within a week she would be on the 
as. 
{might follow her to Spain. If he did 
yuld probably shoot him. 
Jthe evening of the ninth he dined at 
1b with two men. One had just been 
ced, the other’s wife had gone to the 
-y for the summer. Each of them was 
¢ and cynical. They gave Joe plentiful 
ng against marriage. 
}: of them opened a newspaper and 
ctspread out before him. Joe gasped, 
ed himself and looked covertly again. 
«he excused himself and went out to 
» lephone. 
| picture was in the paper. She 
yon the St. Paul bridgehead prize— 
en Young Sculptress Sails Tomorrow 
‘pain. Angela—his Angela—no, not 
ce at all—winning a prize over a 
others. He was immensely proud 
I, as some men are proud of race horses 
jt sailboats. His mind raced to a de- 
. For one moment he must see her. 
5 didn’t answer the telephone. Grab- 
a hat, he took a taxi. It was the most 
geet os costly—move of his life. 
1s heart was pounding strangely as he 
ted the familiar hot stairs. At the top 
vaited, pale, silent, almost a little wan. 
aeld the door open for him, her wide- 
ad eyes fixed on his, her half-parted 
\itrangely unsmiling. He walked into 
(oom, aware of some strain between 
. For some reason he could not speak. 
tila shut the door and walked over to 
Wniddle of the room, where she stood 
“her back to him, looking uncertainly 
tad her. There was plenty to look at— 
apacked trunks, boxes, clothing, hats; 
er belongings. Joe took heart. 
‘Tou’re going, Angela,’’ he said. 
tle faced him, nodding her head. 
Non’t you sit down?” she asked, still 
ing at him. 
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He didn’t move, for he was puzzled. 
Yearningly he looked at her face, where he 
had expected to see rapt excitement, ec- 
stasy. She gave him instead listlessness, a 
brave mustering of indifference. 

““Won’t you sit down?” she said again. 

He could bear it no longer. 

“ Angela, for God’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter with you?”’ 

He hung on her answer, which didn’t 
come. Tears ran down her cheeks, and her 
lips trembled. He seized both her wrists, 
and in an instant she came alive. Strug- 
gling, she cried to him. 

“Oh, how dare you? How dare you?” 

Unaccountably and suddenly she was in 
his arms, clinging to him, sobbing. The fact 
absorbed him. His hungry arms went 
around her as she buried her head on his 
shoulder. He waited for her to realize her 
whereabouts, to accuse him angrily again. 
To his amazement, as the seconds passed, 
she stayed. She seemed to be there per- 
manently. 

Courageously he murmured, “ Angela, I 
love you.” 

She burrowed deeper contentedly. Joe 
was perplexed. Suddenly, like a flash, she 
lifted her head, the old Angela again. 

“Then why did you leave me that night 
at mother’s? I had to go home alone.” 

Joe explained. 

“But why,” she went on relentlessly, 
holding tightly one of the lapels of his 
coat— “why did you abandon me all week? 
You can’t imagine what I had to stand from 
mother !”’ 

He explained again. 

“Do you realize,” she said, ‘that you 
have kept me in perfect misery for ten 
days?” 

“That,” he guessed wisely, ‘‘is because 
you love me.” 

He was right. She did. 

“When you sat down on that chair in 
front of mother and talked,” she said, ‘‘that 
was the supreme moment. Now I know 
why I never wanted Vi to get you—because 
I wanted you for myself. I do love you.” 

She looked up at him. He took her again 
into his arms. Over her bronze head he 
saw the unpacked trunks, out of which 
tumbled her sprawling possessions. On 
these trunks she had sat, waiting for him or 
Spain. 

“ Angela, suppose I hadn’t come. Would 
you have gone?”’ 

She laughed. 

“That I’ll never answer. I know I’m not 
going now. I’ll cable Morizet tonight. He 
ean find another prodigy.” 

‘Good Lord,” he said, startled. “I can’t 
allow you to do that! You'll hate me ina 
fortnight. You've set your heart on it for 
months.” 

“Tisten to me,’’ she said firmly. “I set 
my heart on something else ten days ago. 
You should be flattered.” 

“T am, but it makes me nervous.” 

‘We'll get married and I’ll go home with 
you and work in your barn.” 

“That will be splendid for the barn.”’ 

“ And next year,” said his promised wife, 
“T’ll go over to see Morizet.”’ 

“Or l’ll hire him,” said Joe, “to come 
over and teach school in our back yard.” 

He sank his lips into the cool smoothness 
of her hair. His future became colorful, ex- 
citing, hazardous. His life was now An- 
gela’s; her whims, her moods, her passions 
and her desires were to be his to cope with. 
Fate had indeed intended him for the 
Craig family, but fortune had bestowed 
upon him their prize daughter. 

“Promise me, Angela,’’ he said—“‘ prom- 
ise me you'll stay yourself. You won’t 
become a nice home-loving woman, will 
you?” She giggled in his shoulder. 

Suddenly she raised her head and cried 
to him, “Joe, can you see mother’s face? 
She’ll think we’re crazy. Perfectly mad!” 

Joe grinned. It had occurred to him that 
Vera, like some good old-fashioned mother, 
had planned the whole thing. 
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Health. 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of 


=S Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience. They 

= assure honest measure. 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 


eects es 


keep the kiddies full of life 


School days, ahoy! Pink cheeks and vigorous bodies full of 
rugged life are mighty necessary allies to the school year. Then 
see that your kiddies drink a bottle of creamy milk at every meal, 
and between meals, too. 


Milk is the one perfect food-drink. Children need it for it guards 
their health and strength just as it nourishes and builds their bodies. 


Use more bottled milk every day. Because bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
Because Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. Thatcher 
manufacture prevents undersized bottles and assures you an honest 
quart or pint. That is why over 80% of the largest dairies in 
America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask him if he uses Thatcher 
full-measure Bottles. Insist that your milk be delivered in 


Thatcher Bottles. 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company - Elmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “/r MILK 


ee ee ee 
When they say a Quart-They mean it 
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trickled in looking for something soft, and 
trickled out with a kick in the seat of his 
pants instead. Governor Alvarez had no 
use for such cattle, priding himself on hav- 
ing the most orderly state in the union. 
Goodness, yes, you were a thousand times 
safer here than in New York or Wheatoria! 
Revolutions? Funny how Americans al- 
ways asked that. Why, there hadn’t been 
a revolution in Carupano for sixty years! 
The Alvarez family had ruled for four gen- 
erations, and had dug themselves in for 
keeps. The capital, San Cristobal, had its 
troubles, of course; but the backwash 
scarcely touched Carupano. 

Nothing would satisfy Fred but that 
Wright should take up his abode with him 
in the big, pleasant bungalow behind the 
store. Accordingly the latter was intrusted 
to Mrs. Fred, a very pretty girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, who was so artlessly terrified 
of her guest that he might have been the 
smallpox coming to stay with them instead 
of a rich American her husband delighted 
to honor. The barefooted servants were 
equally shy, though to Wright they had an 
aspect of smoldering resentment. He never 
entered the sitting room either then or after- 
wards without a sensation of acute discom- 
fort. There was likely to be a pattering of 
feet getting out of his way; a rustle of flee- 
ing garments that he assumed to be his 
hostess’. 

He grew to hate the unfamiliar food, the 
idleness that hung so intolerably on his 
hands, the constraint, the meaningless jab- 
ber. Never having been out of his own 
country, he had none of the elasticity and 
acceptance of the old traveler; no previous 
experience to soften the shock. It was all so 
unlike Wheatoria that he could have cried. 
But he did not dare think too much of 
Wheatoria. It unnerved him to think of 
Wheatoria— Wheatoria that he would never 
see again. 

But the nightly poker parties were enj oy- 
able, though somewhat marred by the stiff- 
ness of the two Britishers—old Dow, and 
McGill, the red-bearded Scotchman. They 
were very stand-offish, to say the least, and 
one felt instinctively that they had been 
reading the American papers. But Fred 
said Britishers were always like that till 
you broke the ice, though without suggest- 
ing how it was to be broken. Aguirre, a 
shriveled-up little shrimp of a man, with a 
harsh laugh and a sarcastic manner, seemed 
to hold himself equally aloof. Of them all, 


ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


Buy Your Drills for“Holeage” 


The value of electric drills should be measured by 
“holeage” just as the quality of automobile tires is 
measured by “mileage.” Buyers and users should 
insist upon the electric drill that will make the most 
holes—per man—per tool—per day. 


“Van Dorn” makes that tool. Through its use thou- 
sands of plants have attained their ideal of contin- 
uous and economieal hole production. For more 
than twenty years “Van Dorn” Tools have delivered 
their daily quota of holes without flinching under 
the terrific wear and tear of portable drill service. 


Possibly you have never considered the cost of the 
holes in your product. Why not have one of our 
men study this problem and make you a complete 
report? It will not cost you a cent and may save you 
many dollars. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factory Representatives 


Bosc Detect Pittsburgh except Fred, the banker preferred Father 
Buffalo Los Angeles Richmond Vorst, a lethargic, fair, middle-aged man, 
Chattanooga eee = Sees with pudgy hands and an aspect of kindly 
Si Sesh Phitadetphaw, | Sek cale simplicity. Like Aguirre, he spoke excellent 
Denver t. Paul English. The two pretended to be great 


enemies, and were always tilting at each 
other about religion. 

Wright had been about a week in Sole- 
dad—the longest week of his life—when 
something occurred that was not a little 
disturbing. It seemed that there was an 
unexpected flaw in the Fundamental Laws. 
Governor Alvarez, as an act of grace, had 
the power of surrendering a fugitive to his 
ravening pursuers. Don Miguel, the gov- 
ernor’s secretary, had been casting out 
hints. Five thousand pesos had been indi- 
cated, which in American money was about 
two thousand five hundred dollars. Fred, 
who admitted that he himself had paid a 
thousand, urged the necessity of meeting 
this blackmail, which had to be paid with 
great secrecy so as not to hurt Alvarez’s 
feelings. -Spanish-American sensitiveness 
made even a bribe a matter of extreme 
delicacy. The banker, with much reluc- 
tance, counted out the necessary notes. 

“What is to prevent him from holding 
me up indefinitely?” he asked, in a state 
of unimaginable misery. ‘After getting 
twenty-five hundred so easy, won’t he be 
tapping me next for five thousand?” 

Fred replied that you had only to know 
Alvarez to realize he was incapable of so 
dishonorable an action, and when this failed 
to reassure his friend he went on to instance 
the fact that he himself had paid but once. 

“Yes, but you married his daughter,” 
said the wretched fugitive. 

“All right, go to the devil your own 
way,” said Fred, becoming suddenly of- 
fended. “I was merely trying to help you, 
that’s all. This is a one-man country, and 
Governor Alvarez is the one man. If you 
want to smack him in the face, smack and 
be damned!” 

Wright groveled. The old fellow nearly 
cried as he made his peace with Fred. 
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Fred, whatever his faults, was his. 
anchor in this horrible place, He 
Fred’s hand, apologizing humb , 
hadn’t meant any offense; he wo di 
actly as Fred said. 

That night Fred went to the pala 
came back reporting that the govern 
been profoundly touched; so touched 
though he made a point of never acce 
presents, he would be glad to keep th 
thousand pesos as a temporary loan at 
cent. : 

“Of course he will forget all abou 
said Fred. “There is a royal forgetfy 
as well as a royal memory, you know, 
it’s the way they do things here—a} 
very punctilious and handsome, Anc 
my belief that Don Miguel tipped ug 
the nick of time, for I saw several yer 
cial looking letters with American gt 
on the governor’s desk. I fancy some 
is suggesting the act-of-grace idea, 
offering to pay for it in the crude 
Americans have. They don’t know hc 
deal with a thoroughbred gentleman 
Alvarez; and I guess that was why he 
so significantly at parting: “Tell § 
Wright I am lacerated by his misfort) 
and am proud to offer him the shelte 
solace of beautiful Carupano.” \ 

Sefior Wright had to express his gatj 
tion, though inwardly he was in a ter 
turmoil. He shivered to hear of the A 
ican letters on the governor’s desk, ar 
his panic began to tremble for the safe 
his hundred and eighty thousand upst 
Madman that he had been to leaye | 
easy of access to Fred, who was as litt 
be trusted as his rascally father-in. 
That night, sitting on his bed, the ba 
checked it off to the last dollar; and 
next morning he announced that it 
time for him to be looking for a house 
ve and bringing his delightful 
end. 

Fred was amiably concerned. N 
the world would have pleased hi 3 
he said, than to have dear old Ren sta 
with him indefinitely. But of cou 5 
understood; a fellow wanted his oy n1 
tree and all that—especially a bachelor: 
ha! Perhaps it might be possible toz 
Sefiora Guipuzcoa’s house. A bug ¢ 
named Clarke had had it for two years, ) 
had fixed it up most _comfortably—wi 
furniture, matting, dark room, ‘ 
cases full of butterflies—a peach of a pli 

The old sefiora was found to be very" 
ing, indeed, to rent her house for f 
pesos a month. Wright was so are 
quit Fred’s that he took it at once, t 
it was in sad contrast with the trim 
pretty bungalow he was leaving. An 
would have loved it for its pictures 
ness—its tiled roof, mossy with age, and 
flaming bougainvillea that half embow 
it in strident blossom. But toe alc 
in Wheatoria it seemed scarcely better in 
a mud hovel, gloomy within and crumbig 
without, and uncomfortably suggestiv0 

snakes and centipedes. The vaunted fui 
ture was rickety in the extreme; the n 
ting was mildewed, with great discol 
splotches; the cistern bath was a a e€ 
crawly cellar full of bats. Wright, wit 2 
rueful laugh, said it was just the place 
had been looking for, and paid a mon’ 
rent in advance. ay : 

Then the servant question came ae 
acute in Soledad as elsewhere. The In 
it seemed, had all changed for the wo2, 
and demanded preposterous prices.  Ir- 
merly the most reliable of mankind, id 
happy on six pesos a month, they had ' 
turned Bolsheyvists and robbers. The s¢ 


cants, remained unsettled all day, and r 


“Of course there are lots of servan 
he said. “If only it meant getting soi 
body to cook and wait on you and sw Pp 
dust into dark corners it would be sime 
enough. But your position is so pec 
that you can’t afford to take the sligh 
risk. That was what I was thinking 
time, though I hardly liked to mention 

“How do you mean—peculiar?” as 
Wright. “I don’t see as I am any more |; 
culiar than this fellow Clarke, for instan c 

Fred toyed with his glass. neat 
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‘t blind,” he said at last. “Just 
jion’t ask questions it doesn’t 
4on’t eyes in my head.” 

ois wine, he added: “I know as 
that you have enough money in 
old suitcase to make a dozen 


hat of it?’’ retorted the banker, 
ite of himself. 

}] have to keep it guarded,” re- 
ther. “ You can’t leave it about 

shirt, can you? If I 
r shoes I would put it 
cof Governor Alvarez, 
; suppose that would 
yu particularly.” 
youldn’t,” said Wright 
am free to confess that 
nat all.” 

y been turning over all 

/ns in my head,” con- 
+. ‘What I would sug- 
at old Pedro in to live 
ad have his wife do the 
edro belongs to the old 
4 an—absolutely honest 
) iptible. I would give 
red pesos a month and 
nie pistol and make him 
sponsible for the suit- 
sybody gets it they will 

ot it across his dead 
‘nat’s the sort of old- 
dIndian Pedro is. Of 
hmay not be willing; I 

antee that; but he is 
rard luck just now, and 
‘would jump at it.” 
acer had been so fright- 

‘red should propose to 
oney in his own safe 
| in with the plan en- 
idly. The next day, when Pedro 
sent for, he was less inclined 
10 change his mind. Pedro was a 
ibiing man of about fifty, whose 
(nplexion had been burned black 
s'exposure. Half naked though 
hearried himself with a proud, free 
tere was something about him so 
uiost fatherly, that Wright was 

it once. 

‘would be pleased to come, he 
= Fred interpreting. That is, 
Nerican sefior would graciously 
3| shes in a few trifling particulars. 
: hundred pesos a month for 
: 


would need twenty-five for his 
_a rifle, an automatic pistol, a 
,wo cartridge belts and a dagger 
41—all to become his own prop- 
hevent of the gracious sefior dying 
waver or leaving the country. He 

require six bolts of cotton print 
/ecessary needles and thread to 
s\mily in a manner more appropri- 
T new way of living. He would 
ptfully solicit two pairs of denim 
3X shirts, a sewing machine and a 
l|atiron.. Were these conceded he 
ie to serve the American senor 
4yerican sefior forthwith closed 
~n. Pedro came high, but he 
{lworth having. Late that after- 
zht and Fred walked over to 
Cottage, as the banker had 
y named his new home, and 
tuzzing with life. Pedro’s family 
eectedly large—Juana, his wife, 


Soung enough to be his daughter; — 


) ildren, Pedro’s two daughters by 
3 marriage—so to speak—and 
{hem with more children; one 
@, a grandmother and a nonde- 
Nger-on named Geronimo, with 
i swollen legs due to a disease 
o/right, called elephantiasis. The 
ily was busily settling itself in a 
ium of squalling babies and shrill 
‘ommands, while Pedro, in stately 
Sander a mango tree, was oiling 
‘ mory. 
was perplexed to see a row of 
Nged along the front veranda— 
1 which there arose a strange sour 
ty boxes or more, with slats nailed 


lose are Pedro’s wild animals,” 
«Hred. “He makes a business of 
Sorts of wild creatures, you 
lling them afterwards to agents 
menageries; trains fighting 
seven of mine he is groom- 


assed over his friend’s face, 
logetically: 

I told Pedro you wouldn’t 
hey must be banking up on 
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him a bit, what with orders falling off. 
Whew! They sure smell to heaven, don’t 
they? I will see if I cannot get him to 
move them a little farther off.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,’ exclaimed 
Wright with a mirthless laugh, surveying 
his new abode with a bitter sort of amuse- 
ment. The joke was on him all right, hav- 
ing to pig in with all these scabby-headed 
children and snakes and stinking tigers, 
he who had dreamed of a little paradise 
under the palms amid scenes as beautiful 


The Faithful Pedro Had Made Himself the Siamese Twin 


of the Suitcase 


as the drop curtain of a theater; and sur- 
rounded by lovely young women. Well, it 
was all in a life, and there was nothing to 
do but to make the best of it. 

But that night his heart was as heavy as 
lead as he tossed on his rawhide bed, sleep- 
less and miserable. Pedro, armed to the 
teeth, lay in the same room on the floor 
with his head on the suitcase, awakening 
at the most unearthly hours to sit up and 
smoke cigarettes. The close hot air was 
rank with the smell of confined animals; 
babies whimpered in their sleep; a bat 
flew hither and thither; all about him was 
the faint pulsation of a slumbering multi- 
tude. 

Introspection at such a time was like 
digging a knife into the soul. Oh, why had 
he not smashed as others smashed instead 
of trying to save himself by speculation 
and forgery? He could always have made 
his living somehow; he had never been a 
man with expensive tastes or vices. Why, 
it was ridiculous how little he had got out 
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of it all personally! What a fool he had 
been! It was pride that had been his curse, 
being a millionaire and a leading citizen 
and all that. 

If it hadn’t been for his idiotie pride he 
would be walking the streets of Wheatoria 
a free man instead of being cooped up for 
life in this horrible place. If he lived out 
the normal span that would mean twenty- 
four years. Good Lord, twenty-four years 
in Soledad! 

Themorning brought pleasanter thoughts, 
and in a few days he became somewhat at 
home in Centipede Cottage. He arranged 
to have one room specially set apart for 
him, where he slept, ate and read the 
month-old American papers in a privacy 
none dared disturb save Juana and Pedro. 
Children had to halt at the threshold under 
pain of whipping; Chichi, the pet snake, 
six feet long and regarded as affectionately 
as a cat, was under a similar ban, though 
it was constantly gliding in to coil itself 
in the rafters. 

The faithful Pedro had made himself the 
Siamese twin of the suitcase. His eyes 
were never off it. When he had to make 
unavoidable absences he took the suitcase 
with him. When he trained fighting cocks 
under the mango tree he sat on it. Once 
when he was unexpectedly summoned to 
court the suitcase went with him. What- 


’ ever else the banker might have to com- 


plain of, it was never 
of Pedro. Fred had 
been right in saying 
that there was nothing 
to compare with an old- 
fashioned Indian. And 
he was straight in 
everything, Pedro was, 
rationing his family as 
strictly as his animals, 
and keeping comical 
accounts with bits of 
sticks. 

One morning as the 
banker was reading a 
newspaper under the 
mango tree he was sur- 
prised to see a young 
white man sauntering 
up the path. The new- 
comer was a very bulky 
young man, dressed in 
the shapeless white 
clothes that tropical 
tailors run off so badly 
in a few hours, and his 
suffusing face and 
wilted collar indicated 
a stranger who had just 
arrived from cooler 
climes. 

“T am looking for 
Mr. Reniker Wright,” 
he said, smiling in the 
friendliest way and 
speaking with a Middle 
West twang. Not that 
it would have occurred 
to the banker to call it 
by such a name. To 
Wright it was the dulcet 
speech of back home. 

“Whew, it’s a hot 
day, ain’t it?’”’ added 
the melting stranger. 

“T am Mr. Wright,” 
said the banker. “Hey, 
Pedro, bring over that 
box for the gentleman 
to sit on.” 

The gentleman, in 
what was almost a fog 
of perspiration, col- 
lapsed fatly on the box, fanning himself with 
his hat. ‘“‘You are very nicely fixed up 
here,” he observed. 

“Ts that what you have come here to 
tell me?’’ asked the banker, who felt that 
the bulky young man boded no good for 
him, and whose tone was genially ironical. 
“Yes, sir, I am very comfortable here, and 
I may also say I am extremely busy.” 

The childlike blue eyes met his own in 
unspoken reproach. 

“My name is Holcombe,” said the young 
man after a pause, “Joseph W. Hol- 
combe, and I am not the kind that beats 
about the bush, specially in a little hole 
like this, where a stranger is as rare as a 
striped elephant. 

“To make no bones of it, Mr. Wright, I 
am an operative of the Blake Detective 
Agency, and have here a warrant and all 
the necessary papers for your arrest and 
extradition.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?’’ exclaimed 
the banker, still in the same ironical key. 
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‘Yes, I have,’’ said Mr. Holcombe, 
fanning himself and murmuring ‘‘ Whew” 
again under his breath. 

“Well let me tell you something, young 
man,” said Wright. “In 1816, when the 
state of Carupano was asked to join the 
gaits of Nueva Gerona, it specifi- 


ca 

“Oh, I know all that,” interrupted Mr. 
Holcombe. “Them Fundamental Laws! 
I could repeat them to you backwards if 
you like.”’ 

“There is only one way I could be 
touched,” continued the fugitive, ‘“‘and that 
would be by my friend’’—he stressed the 


word—‘‘Governor Alvarez surrendering . 


me as an act of grace.” 

“Oh, I know that too,’’ observed the 
young man; ‘“‘and I know he damn well 
won’t. You are as solid here as a steeple on 
a church.” 

“Then may I ask what your warrant and 
things amount to?” inquired the banker 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, some fellers don’t know their 
rights,’”’ returned Mr. Holcombe, drawing 
forth a cigarette case, offering it to Wright, 
who refused, and then taking and lighting 
a cigarette. “‘Some fellers can be bluffed 
that easy that you would laugh. But I see 
you are not that kind. You are the steeple 
on the church, all right. But, say, have you 
ever thought of compromising?”’ 

“What do you call compromising?’ 
asked Wright. 

The bulky young man lowered his voice. 

“‘T am commissioned to tell you some- 
thing,” he said. “If you will plead guilty 
and return all that is left of the money you 
took with you the state’s attorney will ask 
for mercy and let you off with four years.” 

Wright burst out laughing. 

‘Mighty generous of him,”’ he ejaculated 
with scornful jollity. “ Overpowering is 
what I would call it. So I am to go home 
with my tail between my legs and spend 
four God-forsaken years in a little cell nine 
by four! Birdie, birdie, come and be 
caught, hey? Well, now I will tell you some- 
thing, young man. Birdie is very com- 
fortable here, and Birdie’s going to stay.” 

“‘T have it in writing,’ continued Hol- 
combe, undisturbed. ‘It is in black and 
white, and absolutely binding. If you would 
care to see fy 

The banker shook his head. 

ECE have come on a fool’s errand,” he 
said. 

“T reckon I have,’’ observed the fat 
young man, less cast down than might have 
been expected. For a while he puffed at 
his cigarette in silence, and then added: 
“T am going to make quite a stay in Sole- 
dad.” 

“Nobody’s stopping you,” said Wright. 
“You can stay till the cows come home for 
all I care.” 

“Now, please, please, Mr. Wright!’ 
protested Holcombe, as though refusing to 
take offense. ‘‘You misunderstand me 
entirely. It’s not what you think at all. 
You are determined to remain here—well, 
that is the end of it. I give you up asa bad 
job. But my side of it is to spin out ten 
dollars a day and expenses as long as I can. 
This work ain’t at all congenial to me, 
believe me, and if it were not for such nice, 
long, well-paid holidays I would chuck it in 
a minute. I hate the whole dirty business, 
but it pays, and pays high, and I am salting 
down every cent till I shall have enough to 
go to Paris and be an artist. I have drawn 
pitshers ever since I was that high. I was 
always crazy about pitshers. it the love of 
a thing means talent; if —— 

The banker glanced at his paper as 
though to terminate the interview. He had 
no interest in the young man’s ambitions. 
Though Holcombe had taken the hint and 
risen to his feet, he still lingered. 

“This is what I mean,’ he said. “That 
my staying on here don’t signify I am trying 


i a 


September 


to raise the hue and cry agai 
don’t signify that I’ll talk about + 
every Tom, Dick or Harry I me 
our secret, Mr. Wright, and it wo 
that will give it away. Let us 
friends, Mr. Wright, and keep th 
the dark.” 

Whether this was a trick or not, 
the banker very well. He certain] 
want this Joe Holcombe confab} 
McGill and old Captain Dow an 
ing tornadoes of gossip. When he 
voice was extremely cordial. 

“T shall be very glad to fall 
that,” he said. ‘“‘You are showi 
consideration that I appreciate, ¢ 
ready right now to be friends a) 
hands on it. Drop in and have g | 
me at seven, and afterwards I will 
over to Fred Mellinsip’s, where 
poker every evening.” 

The parting was most amicable, 

“So long, Joe—tonight at seve 

“Good-by, Mr. Wright; it will 
pleasure to come.’ 


Joe Holcombe was an adaptab 
fellow, who dropped into the life oj 
without causing a ripple on its pl 
face. Though he seemed fat and} 
was indefatigable as an artist, 
little water colors in an endless pf 
He rambled everywhere with his} 
trout creel, and a folding stool 1 
arm, looking for subjects. 3 

Joe became a great comfort to 
The younger man was a constant 
Centipede Cottage; they had ; 
acquaintances in common that it y 
breath from home to talk to Joe. ! 
was an inexhaustible topic; Wr 
always coming back to it. Even 
tails as the exact location of the | 
Exchange or the new Elks’ Club) 
ingly discussed with a zest out ¢ 
portion to the subject. There: 
well as pleasure in these argum\ 
recollections. Wright often ended | 
suddenly saying, “Oh, hell, let’s 
drink,’”’ with an intonation in his 
once bitter and sad. He hardly ki 
homesick he was. Nostalgia, wh 
die of, was not in his vocabular! 
ached lurkingly i in his heart. 

Yet outwardly he seemed ann 
old fellow. Seated in the poker ga 
his glass beside him, he was the pe) 
tion of good fellowship, his laugh? 
out the loudest and his round ret 
resistibly merry. Everybody | ha. 
to like him. He should have be 
in Soledad as a bug in a rug. But 
he wasn’t. He was like a dog that 
stolen and tied up in an unfan 
Internally he was howling. | 

Fred said the trouble was that h 
troubles. It was an unfortunate 
for, of course, although they hl 
touched wood, it brought down t? 
ning. You couldn’t defy the gods 
even in such a jumping-off place as) 
where Olympus has an agency, ase" 

Alvarez wanted to borrow ten 0 
dollars gold. The announcement I 
the sky liké a bomb from an 4 
Ten thousand dollars! Ten thous 
lars gold! Fred was a little pa 
divulged the news. 

“You could have knocked me di 
a feather,” he said. “I was flabbg 
Ten thousand dollars gold! I) Yl 
believe my ears. Great Scott, wi 
in this country when they can pi 
actions like that? It makes mex 
getting out myself—if I only cot: 
like being fattened for dinner, vi 
Miguel feeding you like a turkey! 
ready to cut your head off.” | 

Wright, though quieter, was ev 
disturbed. The logical end of thik 
thing would find him a_ beggar 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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tinued from Page 110) 
dand he talked for a long while 
give the money was to court 
; to refuse it might be very 
hey had almost concluded to 
y-five hundred as a_ possible 
when Fred suddenly jumped 
e in the office in the rear of 
ad in a bursting sort of way 
he good of being his son-in-law 
Ik to him, man to man? Iam 
ht to the palace and have this 
ins Alvarez himself!” 

errified, tried to stop him. But 
/ld have stopped Fred, who, in- 
snd measure, flung himself out 
dn and out of the store, and 
( the nearest horse galloped off 
dman. That quiet little Fred, 
“ne complexion and the small 
qures of a girl, had the most 
( ig of flaring up at times. 
i ‘is horse’s hoofs sounded down 
f1 a wild diminuendo. 
 aited for an hour—the longest 
\ life. He dared not go back to 
«Jottage, for it was now late in 
yon and Joe Holcombe was sure 
1 He was trembling with appre- 
vat if Fred were playing double? 

his noise and outcry were make- 
it it were sincere, might it not 
ie avalanche of Alvarez’s wrath 
ids? ‘Rouse that silken tiger 
to put out his paw to anni- 


as Fred, his face enigmatic 
ews and his white trousers in 
e sweat. Without saying a 
ent to the sideboard, poured 
4a big drink of Scotch, and then 
ib opened a hissing bottle of 
With a gesture he invited 
the same. 
in the fire,’ he said at last 
that seemed to bode the 
it isn’t the kind of fat we 


glass with him, he seated 
table, cocking up his wet 


tory, Ren,” he said. ‘“‘But 
got to hear it—you being 
know.” 
sipped his highball and 
His hand was shaking; 
led as he raised it to his lips. 
place where there are wheels 
els,” continued Fred, ‘‘and in- 
s are more wheels. In this 
u want to buy a horse you 
| if he has settled his bill at 
a store or what year it was his 
ed; roundabout, you know; 
Well, to start at the begin- 
don’t really want that ten 
s at all.” 
does he want?’’ inquired 
e word “goat”’ still leaping 
f his memory. 
ou to marry his daughter, 
fanza de Pontevedra y Al- 


ee, 


slowly digested this astonish- 
. Then he said, ‘But I 
rried.”’ 

will unmarry you,” Fred 
king Don Miguel’s precise 
xcellency will have you di- 
n four months the marriage 
in state at the cathedral. 
ten thousand dollars, gold, 
s ill will. I closed with the 


did, did you?’ remarked 
qauring something about un- 
ness in a sarcastic key. 
tnor has four families,’ re- 
in his natural voice. ‘‘ With 
timate, he had six children; 
d—also legitimate—he had 
two daughters, one of whom 
ariana; with the thitd—the 
® children; and then five 
De Pontevedra lady. The 
this batch is the Costanza all 
ut. The fact is, nobody will 
d to let this sink in. The 
ited gloomily. Though he 
doomed to spend his en- 
edad, an unextinguishable 
wried! Married in state at 
to a left-handed, copper- 
er of Alvarez! Like all his 
lough he was, Wright was 
ridiculous degree. America 
uch gross, half-baked, self- 
crites. The dozen suicides 


share her gilt sofa. 
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his defaleations had caused seemed insig- 
nificant when compared to this final out- 
rage on Wheatoria’s feelings. What would 
Wheatoria say? Wheatoria was an in- 
tensely moral city. Indeed, it was a byword 
for every form of social oppression. 

“Homely as sin, I suppose,” he re- 
marked. 

“No, she isn’t,’’ returned Fred. “She 
is decidedly the prettiest woman here, and 
the only one with any pretension to be 
civilized. You must have seen her driving 
around in a maroon carriage, with a driver 
in livery, dressed like a wasp. No?” 

“Old then?” grumbled Wright. “I know 
those raddled old hags, skipping around in 
short skirts and rolled-down stockings, and 
ambling by like they were sixteen.” 

“Yes, she is old,” admitted Fred. “Old 
for this country, that is. A woman that 
passes twenty-five in Carupano is a hope- 
less old maid—laughed at, pitied, despised. 
They like them young here—just bursting 
into womanhood, and so on, and so on— 
with bits of shell still sticking to the fluff. 
Sefiorita Costanza de Pontevedra y Al- 
varez has reached the terrible age of twenty- 
seven.” 

“Lame?” inquired Wright. 

““You make me tired!’ exclaimed Fred, 
going off in one of his tempers. “‘She is 
just as pretty and huggable as any woman 
you ever saw. The trouble was that she 
was brought up in a fashionable convent 
in Buenos Aires, and came back here with 
her nose in the air, scorning all our best 
young men till it was too late. Now the 
family don’t know what to do with her, 
and the damned fools are throwing her 
away on you.” 

The banker laughed. No one could deny 
him a sense of humor. 

“Well, I don’t want her,’ he said. 
“Though I want still less to pay Old Whisk- 
ers ten thousand dollars, and then more 
and more and more till I am flat on my 
back. Rather than that—I’ll take her!” 

Fred was mollified. It was the only 
thing to do, he said. With Alvarez for a 
father-in-law Wright would be as solid and 
safe as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The next afternoon, elaborately arrayed, 
Fred called for him in a carriage, and to- 
gether they drove to the home of the De 
Pontevedras. It was one of the massive 
forts that the upper-class lived in, and re- 
minded Wright of an old-fashioned county 
jail, with all its windows barred with iron, 
and its front door thick enough to with- 
stand rifle shots. Inside it was somber and 
silent. A servant led them through a court 
to a large sitting room, which had the 
stuffy odor of a place that was never ven- 
tilated and seldom occupied. The furni- 
ture, all gilt and spindly, was upholstered 
in mildewed satin. There were cut-glass 
chandeliers and pictures that loomed blackly 
from glittering frames. A figure became 
visible beside an onyx table—a seated 
lady, somewhat past middle age; a lady, 
dark, aquiline and distinguished-looking, 
with an amplitude of gray hair covered 
with a white lace mantilla. 

An elaborate introduction was made in 
Spanish, the banker merely catching the 


words “Sefiora de Pontevedra—Sefior 
Wright.” 

“Kiss her hand,’’ commanded Fred in a 
whisper. 


Then another figure rose out of the 
gloom—a young, slender, graceful lady, 
with very shining eyes and a piquant, most 
attractive face. She was dressed in a soft, 
closely fitting black jacket, embroidered 
with small yellow flowers, and full, billow- 
ing skirts of dull carmine. Wright thought 
it an extraordinarily striking costume, 
little dreaming, however, that it had come 
straight from Paris. Another sonorous in- 
troduction was made, the banker catching 
nothing save the name Costanza. The 
charming young woman inclined her head. 

“Kiss her hand,’ commanded Fred, 
though he himself had but bowed. 

Wright did so in a hearty Western man- 
ner. However else he might be lacking in 
manners, he was always cordial—tremen- 
dously cordial. Kissing ladies’ hands was a 
new idea to him, but he went through with 
it robustly. The sefiorita’s fingers clung 
to his, and he was fortunately quick enough 
to perceive that she was inviting him to 
Accordingly he sat 
down, stealing glances at her and exchang- 
ing smiles. Why, you could have taken 
that girl right into the Ritz-Stratford in 
Wheatoria and never have had a qualm 
about her—she was that elegant and re- 
fined, you know. And not coppery a bit, 
but a sweet, willowy brunette that could 
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have passed anywhere as an American girl 
of the swellest kind of family. 

The conversation began ponderously. 
The ladies spoke no English; Fred had 
to translate everything. The weather was 
reviewed; the weather, past, present and 
future, and including Sefiora de Ponte- 
vedra’s recollections of the great hurricane 
of 1902. Then Sefior Wright was asked 
how he liked Carupano, and he answered, 
not untruthfully, considering his circum- 
stances, that he much preferred it to his 
native North America. Was Senior Wright 
comfortable in Sefiora Guipuzcoa’s house? 
Sefior Wright, in an access of high spirits, 
gave a humorous account of Centipede 
Cottage that made everybody laugh. He 
was conscious of making an excellent im- 
pression. The sefiorita, who seldom opened 
her mouth, had a silent convulsion of 
mirth at the banker’s description of his 
Indian household. 

Then chocolate was served with much 
ceremony from priceless old Spanish silver. 
After a decent interval, and more dragging 
talk, Fred rose, and thanking the senora 
and the seforita for their very gracious 
hospitality, which he and his friend, Sefior 
Wright, would enshrine forever on their 
hearts, he begged permission to retire. 
Wright needed no mstructions this time to 
kiss the ladies’ hands. Copying Fred, who 
bent very low and only touched the tips of 
the fingers to his lips, he acquitted himself 
with credit. Then the pretty sefiorita, with 
an air of great daring and showing the 
whitest teeth. when she laughed, archly 
murmured something in Spanish. 

“‘She says you must not let the pet snake 
get into your bed,”’ translated Fred. 

Everyone laughed, though the sefora 
looked slightly scandalized. The parting 
took place amid general good humor. 

“‘She’s a pippin!’’ exclaimed Wright as 
they got into their carriage. “I didn’t 
know there was a girl like that in the 
whole country. She makes all the others 
look like mud pies.’’ Then detecting the 
shadow on Fred’s face, and recollecting 
Mariana, he added, “She is almost as nice 
as your wife.” 

“And do you think you will be happy 
with her?” asked Fred, the shadow gone. 

“Happy!” cried Wright. “Why, she is 
a beauty! She’s a perfect little love! I 
didn’t know things like that could happen 
to an old fellow of forty-six. I don’t want 
to get chesty about it, Fred, but she posi- 
tively seemed to like me.” 

“She would like anybody,” said Fred, 
who, touchy himself, was often very ob- 
tuse where other peoples’ feelings were 
concerned. ‘“‘Cooped up like that, you 
know, and regarded as a has-been because 
she is twenty-seven. Her heart is probably 
going pit-a-pat this very minute at getting 
such a grand, splendid, imposing North 
American gentleman for a husband.” 

“T know mine is,” said Wright with a 
jolly laugh and placing an enormous red 
hand where the pit-a-pat was supposed to 
be. ‘‘Honest, Fred, I never was so stuck 
on a girl in all my life.” 


Life in Soledad took on a new aspect for 
the exile. Not only were there those formal 
calls twice a week; but getting married, in 
Soledad as elsewhere, involved all sorts of 
tasks and cares. There were the negotia- 
tions for a fort even more massive and 
county-jaily than the De Pontevedras’— 
which was finally purchased for thirty 
thousand pesos, and deeded to Costanza. 
There was the divorce, which, though as- 
sured beforehand, required a stage play of 
complicated legal proceedings. There were 
horses and carriages to buy. There were 
laborers, plasterers, painters, carpenters, 
stonemasons to be borne with, reasoned 
with, threatened and cajoled. Fort Wright, 
as the banker named his new premises, was 
being entirely made over. 

But Wright’s outlay ended at that. Gov- 
ernor Alvarez had munificently taken it on 
himself to furnish Fort Wright in every 
particular as a wedding gift. Carupanoian 
taste in gilt and splendor was thus assured. 
Forgotten gorgeousness of all kinds was 
dug out of the custom house, which was 
also rich in confiscated German property. 
Every boat from San Cristobal brought 
consignments of crates and cases. Old 
Indian women were already repairing the 
great crimson silk hangings which had done 
duty in the cathedral on state occasions 
for more than a hundred years. 

The banker lived ina dream. He did not 
ask himself whether he was happy or un- 
happy; he had the sensation of whirling in 
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Kind words from 
a smoker in 
far Australia 


There is something besides 
distance that lends enchant- 
ment to this letter 


A more modest manufacturer might not 
print this letter. He might file it away to 
bring out only on dull, gloomy days. 

Nevertheless, when an enthusiastic pipe- 
smoker thousands of miles away takes his 
pen in hand to say something nice about 
Edgeworth, a breach of modesty on the 
manufacturer’s part should be forgiven. 


‘“Chetwynd,’’ Copeland Road, 
Beecroft, New South Wales, 
Australia 
Larus & Brother Co., 


Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


Perhaps you are somewhat surprised to 
receive this letter from Australia, often re- 
ferred to in England, our Mother Country, 
as ‘‘Down Under.” 


I have noticed in some 
of your American maga- 
zines that I subscribe to, 
testimony in praise of 
your splendid tobacco. 
It has occurred to me 
») that, as one of the many 
smokers of the Edge- 
worth in this Southern 
Continent of Australia, I 
can also add my testi- 
mony and appreciation 
fF of your world-wide- 
known and excellent to- 
bacco. 


It must be over 
twenty years 
since I first tried 
your ‘‘Edgeworth 
Extra High Grade 
Plug Slice.” 

My tobacco- 
nist, one of the 
leading tobacco- 
nists of Sydney, 
had a trial con- 
signment of the 
Edgeworth to test 


the taste of his customers. 


Just at that time I was smoking several 
kinds of high-grade imported tobaccos, but 
somehow I could not get any of them that 
exactly pleased my taste. Some brands were 
excellent for a while, and then deteriorated. 


But from the first purchase of your Edge- 
worth I have found it absolutely of the one 
uniform standard, without any change dur- 
ing the whole twenty-odd years I have been 
smoking it. I have been so satisfied with it 
that I have never purchased any other make. 

I have induced a great number of my 
friends and fellow officers to try Edgeworth, 
and most of them have the same high opin- 
ion of it that I have. 

My wish is that your company may pros- 
per and continue to manufacture the re- 
nowned Edgeworth, and that I and my 
fellow smokers of this ‘‘Fair Australia’’ may 
be spared to a good, ripe old age to enjoy 
your fragrant weed. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Thos. Skellett 


“e 


And all of this as a result of one “trial 


consignment’’ of Edgeworth. 

While it is too much to hope that every- 
one will have such a satisfied smoking 
career after a few trial pipes of Edgeworth, 
you can never tell until you try the to- 
bacco. 

For free samples of Edgeworth—gener- 
ous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed—send a postcard with 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular ‘‘tobacconist,”’ 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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The happy OWNEY of a beautiful Rep Srar Oil Stove is | 5 


unrestrained in her enthusiasm. To her, plain kerosene has be- 
come the best of all fuels for cooking. And one has only to see i 
the patented Rep Srar Burner in use to understand the reason. 


There are no wicks or substitutes. Instead you have two 
rings of hot, blue gas fire in each burner. It is a clean, fast heat, 
for cooking. It gives you a hot gas oven for baking. Yet the 
fuel is common kerosene oil, gasoline or distillate. 


Are you entirely satisfied with your cooking? At present 
reduced prices any home can easily afford the new, improved 
Rep Star. Ask the Rep Star merchant in your town. : 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ‘ 


Detroit Vapor 


OIL STOVE 
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it that was sweeping him irresistibly 
s»unknown. He borrowed a Spanish 
ar from Fred, but to a man so old 
educated a foreign language is al- 
nlearnable. With a sigh he threw 
9k aside. He could never master 
bberish in a thousand years. Yet 
yuld rattle it off by the yard. But 
as young; Fred was under thirty. 
sighed again. When you got old 
abits, associations and all that be- 
part of you. The cement had hard- 
nd you could not break it except 
sledge hammer. The real you kept 
yg in Wheatoria, no matter where 
sdy was, and the least reference to 
yould go through your old carcass 


nife. 

_his thoughts turned moodily to 
gung also, with that consuming de- 
go to Paris. Paris! When he was 
y free to go back to Wheatoria! It 
*redible that anyone should prefer 
) Wheatoria. Wheatoria! The knife 
‘eper into that tortured heart. 
intervening with such spells of de- 
1 were periods of almost abounding 
ass. The banker was a man of im- 
vitality; he threw off despondency 
werful man throws off afever. If he 
uck in Soledad he would make the 
Soledad. Was he not forty-six years 
and was he not going to marry the 
st and sweetest girl in the world, who 
iim devotedly? It was only fools 
yked backward; only fools that cried 
moon. 


afternoon Wright was taking a soli- 
roll in an effort to bear up under a 
unexpected misfortune. ‘‘ Misfor- 
night seem a singular word to use in 
connection, but the banker justified 
depression so acute that he had to 
to do anything that was active and 
il—rather than mope at home. Joe 
ving. Joe was leaving that same day 
+ had suddenly announced that he 
rough; at that very moment was 
z his things in the hotel preparatory 
iding a farewell hour at Centipede 
e. One might have expected Wright 
elieved, but on the contrary he was 
itr downcast. It was not only that he 
doe, had grown dependent on Joe, had 
ie as a sort of shield against the ar- 
f despair—but Joe linked him to 
oria and appeased with his discur- 
‘hatter that nameless ache which at 
iwas unendurable. How was he to 
his place without Joe? 

hitrade wind was blowing in from sea- 
[raising little clouds of dust on the 
aed street. The mud hovels looked 
‘ikably forlorn. There was a horse 
tevery turned-up rusty cannon; horses 
tid never known brush or comb, with 
i; and bridles covered with tarnished 
e/ How like these people to spend a 
u2 on such absurdities, and then never 
ee trouble to polish them! From an 
yiere arose the hubbub of a cock fight. 
tdemalion soldiers sprawled in door- 
spitting and staring evilly at passers- 
jualor, decaying garbage, naked chil- 
nepulsive negresses smoking cigars, a 
kr with its head a cavern of buzzing 
“ and turned out to die—such was 
“dat four P.M. 

‘ya suddenly out of nowhere Wright 
;|pped by an idea—an idea that made 
| de and tremble; that shook him like 
@aded vomito. He increased his pace. 
2 vat left at five. The aimless stroll was 
i in a desperate resolution. There 
} ed, standing on the threshold of his 
“immaculately white as usual, who 
\\ as the banker came up. But his 
Nshanged to an expression of amaze- 
ns he gazed at his friend’s face, which 
sered out of all recognition. 

jnat’s the matter, Ren?” he asked. 
am off with Joe,’’ said the banker 
7. “Joe and I are leaving by the five 
. boat.” 

yaving?”” exclaimed Fred. ‘‘Leav- 
‘| Then getting no answer, he added, 
out you can’t, you know! It’s im- 
e! They will nab you at San Cristo- 


‘js not San Cristobal—it’s Wheatoria 
Hzoing to,” said Wright. The words 
Mout chokingly. Then at last Fred 
|neatoria!”” he exclaimed, hardly able 
eve ears. 

stick it out any longer,”’ said 
that same choking voice. ‘“‘It— 
came over me that I couldn’t 


, 
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stick it out any longer. I would go crazy 
if I stayed here another day.” 

“But they will give you four years in 
prison!”’ said Fred. 

“T know it.” 

“And your family—have you thought of 
them?’ demanded Fred, who was so angry 
that he spoke with an unnatural calm. 
“Down here it doesn’t matter so much; 
but daddy in jail around the corner! Daddy 
in stripes, picking oakum in Foliet Peni- 
tentiary! 

Wright muttered something inaudible. 

“And all those people who committed 
suicide!’’ Fred went on pitilessly. “All 
those widows and orphans screaming for 
your blood! Daniel in the lions’ den had a 
snap compared to you. For God’s sake, 
Ren, haven’t you a speck of sense or 
sanity?”’ 

The banker’s jaw was as set as a bulldog’s. 

“T am off with Joe,’’ he said. 

Fred’s anger flamed. Putting his hands 
behind his back, he spurned the one out- 
stretched to him. 

“You yellow dog!’”’ he cried out, beside 
himself. ‘‘Go to Wheatoria! Go to hell! 
Rot in jail and die there for all I care!” 

Wright turned away, took two steps, and 
then suddenly turned back. His voice as 
he spoke was full of entreaty. 

“Don’t give me away, Fred! Don’t let 
Alvarez stop me! Please, please, Fred, do 
me this one last favor!’ * 

“Alvarez can do his own finding out,” 
said Fred witha bitter laugh. “You needn’t 
worry that I shall interfere. I am going 
down to my storm cellar and stay there.” 


Joe was in the cottage with his suitcase 
beside him. On it was his camera, his fish 
basket, his folding easel and an incongru- 
ously heavy ulster. He looked up pleas- 
antly as Wright entered, saying something 
about its being quite a wrench to leave the 
dear old mud fiat. 

But Wright, without a word in reply, 
strode to the safe, and then kneeling down 
and working the combination threw the 
steel doors open. 

“Help yourself, Joe. 
he said. 

An electrifying look passed over Joe’s 
face, 

“You can’t possibly mean ——’ he 
began. 

““T am going back with you to Wheat- 
oria,”’ said Wright. ‘‘I am going to face 
the musie and take my medicine. Yes, I 
made up my mind just now on the street. 
It came over me that I couldn’t stick it out 
a minute longer.” 

As he spoke he held out his wrists with 
an uncertain laugh. 

“Got your handcuffs?” he asked. 

Joe rose to his feet. He had seen many 
strange things in his profession, but this 
was the strangest. He was very much up- 
set, very much moved. The two had grown 
into a stronger friendship than either of 
them had realized. 

“Of course, I ought to take you at your 
word,”’ said the fat young man. ‘‘But— 
but, Ren, old horse, think it over—think it 
over. It’s four years, you know; in a cell, 
you know; personally, in your place, I— 
I think I would stay right here.” 

Wright waved away the suggestion with 
a gesture of his hand. 

“Tt’s been coming over me for months,”’ 
he said. “It isn’t a hasty impulse or any- 
thing of that kind. I didn’t find it out on 
the street; it has been working, working, 
working in me for months, till all at once it 
brimmed over. But I am through talking; 
I guess I am through everything. Get my 
things together, Joe; I ain’t fit to do it 
myself.” 

He threw himself into a chair and laid his 
head on the table, his forehead resting on 
his crossed arms. 

Joe, placing the whisky and siphon 
within reach, hurriedly gathered up the 
odds and ends of the banker’s wardrobe; 
then shoving them all in the old suitcase 
higgledy-piggledy with packages of notes 
he came back to the table. 

Wright had not touched the whisky. His 
attitude was unchanged, though his chest 
was heaving with stifled sobs. Joe laid a 
kindly hand on his shoulder, 

“Cheer up!’’ he said. ‘‘You’re doing the 
right thing, and I will do my level best to 
get a year taken off the four, representing 
it was voluntary and all that. Don’t feel 
bad, Ren; don’t feel bad.” 

Wright looked up. 

“T_T don’t feel bad,’’ he quavered 


It’s yours now,”’ 


-hoarsely. ‘“‘That ain’t it at all, Joe. I am 


just so damned glad to be going home.” 
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VICTOR 


Standard Adding Machine 


$1OO 


F.0, B. CHICAGO 


~ Jess than FIVE cents a day 


SN aS 


International Harvester 
Company 
Standard Oil Company 
National Biscuit Company 
The Studebaker Corporation 
S. S. Kresge Company 
Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
Your judgment in buying a 


Victor is confirmed by these 
and other well-known users 


ee ee 


HINK of paying less than five cents 
a day for mechanical accuracy in 
operating your business and handling 
your money. That is all this vital pro- 
tection costs you, over a period of ten 
years, with the Victor Adding Machine. 


Are your statements sent out correctly and 
on time every month? Do you know that every 
bill you receive is figured correctly? Is every 
entry in your books proved each day? These 
are but suggestive of the endless ways the 
Victor can safeguard your business and help 
you operate at greater profit. 

The Victor Adding Machine is a complete, 
standard adding and listing machine which 
adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides. It is 
equipped with a standard keyboard, and has 
a capacity up to one million dollars. It’s 
strongly made—portable. Tabulating—loose 
leaf carriage, if desired, at slightly added cost. 

Victor’s remarkably low price, $100, is pos- 
sible because we make only one model. Stand- 
ardized manufacture, standardized selling, 
standardized service—the result is apparent in 
the machine as well as the price. Its reliability 
and efficiency are reflected in the type of firms 
that use it. ~ 

Whether yours is a small retail business or 
a large corporation the Victor can serve you 
well and profitably. One of the 600 Victor 
dealers will show you how—and let you try the 
Victor in your own work, without the slightest 
obligation. Just drop us a line today. Easy 
payments if desired. Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 315 North Albany Avenue, Chicago. 

SALESMEN: There are a few excellent 


opportunities in our selling organiza- 
tion for men of exceptional ability 


Free Trial —Monthly Payments 
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What has fabric 
to do with style? 


An overcoat may be ever so smart; it may 
be well tailored. But let it lose its nap or 
get out of shape with a few hard knocks! 
Then most of us will admit that fabric has 
everything to do with style. 


Consider, then, overcoatings of pure vir- 
£1n wool such as we weave on our own 
looms at Oregon City. We use only new 
fleece as it comes from the sheep’s back, 
with all its natural life, its springiness, its 
great warmth. Distinguish between virgin 
wool and all-wool because all-wool often 
means wool that has been worn and then 
reworked. 


Alongside our mills are modern, sunny 
shops where we tailor Oregon City virgin 
wool fabrics into overcoats for men and! 
boys. Here beauty and genuineness in| 


fabric combine with good tailoring and| 
smart style. Our label is a double-fold 
Suarantee. 


See the new Fall models 


Go and try on some of the new Jacobs Oregon 
City models. Big, burly coats of plaid-back and the 
new through-and-through plaids. Mark the beauty 
of these virgin wool fabrics. Note the smart pleats 
and yokes—the way they hang and drape. See how! 
moderately they are priced. 


Write for “‘At the End of the Oregon Trail”—an 
interesting, illustrated story of our products. Ore-) 
gon City Woolen Mills, established in 1864 by IL.) 
& R. Jacobs. Mills at Oregon City, Oregon. Sales 
offices in all principal cities. ' 

| 


| 


* * * 
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i Fi Jacobs Oregon City Virgin Woolens 

= oe oe fee Overcoats Trousers Motor Robes | 

LL SUMMER sheep herders of the great wool eee” ee hae Mackinaws Flannel Shirts Lounging Robes © 
country guide their bands up mountain sides 7S " ce aoe Boys’ Suits Indian Blankets Blankets \4 


following the grass from snow line to snow line. 
In the lower valleys a covered wagon is with them, 
but as the warm days drive the snow up and up, 
the wagon returns to the home ranch. Around the RS 2 ee 
fire every evening the day’s happenings are dis- oN 
cussed. As the pile of glowing coals becomes 

smaller and smaller,the murmur of voices, too, dies 

down. Towering, snow-capped peaks stand guard. 

Whispering winds in the pines lull herders and 

sheep to sleep, 


y came out from his supper with 
jveralls and fire in his eye. He 
wide, thick man, with a bushel 
cored hair, a jaw like an iceberg 
ce demijohns. Ug removed his 
bowed, and inquired politely if 
had seen a pig answering to the 
neral Grant. 

’ said Mr. Duffy, grim of voice. 
is he, please?”’ 

gen,” responded Mr. Duffy. 

> him away,” said Ug. 

j{l not,” said Mr. Duffy. 

's mine,”’ protested Ug. 

,” corrected Mr. Duffy. “Now 


yhen, Patsy Duffy?” Ug was 
jtated; he had heard tales of 


tievin’ pig,’ declared Mr. Duffy, 
r and et my prize parsnips. I 
to show ’em at the state fair. 


T'll be keepin’ the pig.” 

ive me back my pig, Patsy 
ied Ug. 

ye me back my parsnips,” re- 
\. Duffy coldly. 

jeneral Grant didn’t eat your 


, said Ug. “He hates parsnips. 
ow, he was home all day. You 
| 


Aare, Injin,” said Mr. Duffy 
I ain’t got time to stand out 
yn’ with you.” 
: trembling with an emotion he 
|| sinful and contrary to all moral 
3/An ax lay on a near-by woodpile, 
yes leaped from it to the bushy 
jatrick Duffy and then back to 
for a second, civilization tot- 
mn Ug, with a movement of reso- 
laced the derby hat on his black 


rht, Patsy Duffy,” he said with 
Just you wait! I’m going to tell 
lon you.” And Ug turned away. 
Jan tell your aunt, too,” Mr. 
eed after him, “and all your 
But the pig stays here, and if I 
¢ pesterin’ around here, Injin, I’ll 
vor a gool.”’ 

: his way cabinward with cloudy 
ere was injustice, flagrant in- 
e was a ward of Uncle Sam and 
’ propose to be treated like that, 
patsy Duffy. 

it the pig; it’s the principle of the 
littered Ug as he tramped along. 
anot that he was sentimentally 
¢) General Grant; the pig, indeed, 
\ to be more of a pest than a pet. 
> g was his property, and another 
(lared to take him. Ug shook his 
I direction of the Duffy house. 

1 rue the day, Patsy Duffy,” said 
ead seen melodramas. Then Ug 
«30 himself. He had reached the 
t his eye had fallen on‘ the picture 
Aantic Fleet; he was picturing to 
atsy Duffy shelled into submis- 
i big guns. 

i 


eacher, as the nearest representa- 
cle Sam, Ug went and stated the 
‘2 kidnaped General Grant. The 
‘stened sympathetically, but he 
1 zray head; he knew Patsy Duffy, 
i temper, his heavy fist, his ple- 
bik roll, his political power. He 
she to Ug that the recovering of 
pigs was not a pedagogical func- 
‘thermore, Ug was no longer a 
), but a man of the world. Ug 
a direct appeal to Uncle Sam. 
ler said emphatically that that 
rer do. Uncle Sam was much too 
(e bothered about one pig. He 
» teacher assured Ug, concerned 
i ersonally with any matter in- 
§ ss than a million pigs; his hired 
od after lesser cases, the teacher 
sratulating himself secretly that 
en” was a rather good stroke. 
Suggested the teacher, was on 
his best advice to Ug was to 
aw in the person of Marcellus 
attorney and counselor, in 
Timberlake City. : Yes, that 
lized thing to do. Uncle Sam 
ve; yes, yes, consult the law 


lade disappointed but not at all 
ed, greased his hair, dusted off 
and walked the sixteen miles to 

ity. The majesty of the law, 
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as embodied in Attorney and Counselor 
Wigmore, was enthroned in two cobwebby 
back rooms over a hay-and-feed store on 
Main Street. Ug was permitted to sit in 
the outer room until he was impressed, and 
this did not take long, for it was a musty, 
intimidating, legal-smelling place lined with 
books of repealed statutes and reports of 
drainage commissions, important-looking 
books with bindings suffering from tetter. 
Then Ug was summoned into the presence 
of Attorney Wigmore, a lean, dusty man 
of prehistoric aspect, with a dazzling bald 
head, an imposing frock coat and a collar 
like a spite fence. 

He pursed shrewd lips and said, ‘‘ And in 
what way may_I have the honor of serving 
you, sir?’”’ in a solemn court-room voice. 

Ug, overawed, got out, ‘Patsy Duffy 
stole General Grant.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Wigmore. ‘Ah?’ 

“He said he et his parsnips,’’ hurried 


Yj 


f Super: 
Snapped in the act! 


Sihated paranipal Nae tal poe | A remarkable snapshot! And a remark- 


_ “Ah,” said Mr. Wigmore, “an interest- | able shotgun load that can make a clean 
ing! historical factal.Bat how, mayyT ins kill at 79 yards. Wise old ducks and 


quire, do the tastes of the late general ‘ ais : 
concern me?” geese, joy-riding outside the range of 
ordinary loads, are no longer safe. 


Ug poured out his story of the abduction 
of his pig. Mr. Wigmore said, to himself, 
“Patsy Duffy? Ah, yes; ah, yes.’”’ Then 
he addressed Ug, as if he were a jury. 

‘My dear sir,’’ said Attorney and Coun- 
selor Wigmore gravely, ‘“‘this is indeed a 
pretty legal problem. Hur-r-rumph! Yes, 
a pretty legal problem. I hesitate to give 
an ex-cathedra opinion on a question in- 
volving so moot a point of jurisprudence. 
Hur-r-rumph!”’ 

Ug listened, confused but fascinated. 
The eyes of Mr. Wigmore searched the | | 
grimy ceiling. 

“Hur-r-rumph!”’ he said, with a bass : 
judicial clearing of the throat. “‘Letus put |) —} 
the case in its simplest terms. We have | - 
you, the plaintiff, the party of the first 
part; we have one Patrick Duffy, defend- oH | 
ant, party of the second part; we have one | — | 


Something like twenty yards greater range 
has given SuPER-X an extraordinary sale. 
Dealers find their stocks all gone before the 
demand is satisfied. Hunters know this— 
and are ordering now. 


For all kinds of shooting, the WESTERN 
‘“Fietp”” has the endorsement of veteran 
sportsmen. It is the shell that was used 
by the American team in winning the 
World’s Trap-shooting Championship at 
the last Olympic games in Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


This Coupon Will Bring Free Booklets 


Ask for “ Better Bullets,”’ which describes the improvements 
| that Western has made in rifle and revolver cartridges. It 


SOR Sareea tenets scene 


General Grant, pig, casus belli, party of 
the third part; we have certain parsnips, 
party of the fourth part. It is alleged by 
the party of the first part that the party 
of the second part did feloniously steal, 
make away with and confiscate the party 
of the third part because said Duffy alleges 
said General Grant did unlawfully eat, 
devour and consume or cause to be con- | 
sumed the party of the fourth part. The 


tells about the Boat-Tait and Open-Point ExPANDING 

bullets, the Marxsman L. R. .22, and also Lubaloy, the 

bullet jacket metal which prevents metal fouling. These 

features can be obtained only in WeEsTERN rifle cartridges. 
aE Ask for the ‘‘Secret of Super-X,”’ or for any information or 

plaintiff contends that he can prove an advice that our staff of experts can give you. This service 

alibi for the aforementioned General Grant || eof SOM Wet al toda 

and that the said General Grant is inno- | | i ’ = 

cent of the overt act imputed to him by the | ~ WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

party of the second part. Is that not cor- ALTON, ILLINOIS 

rectly stated, sir?” : 

“Yes, sir,’ said Ug, by now dizzy. 

Mr. Wigmore consulted a book weighing 
ten pounds. For minutes he regarded the 
pages darkly. Then he spoke: } 

“Hur-r-rumph! To speak ex capite, your | 
case is not unlike the case of Bullpitt versus 
Nudd, 67 Rhode Island, 478, in which the 
honorable court ruled that the unlawful 
abduction of animals was contra bonos 
mores; and, if I remember correctly—and I : | 

i 


think I do—fined the defendant two dollars | rs 
and costs. Your case, sir, clearly involves | | 
a definition of mewm and tuum; and, speak- | | 
ing cum grano salis, it has a precedent, | © 3, 
if my memory is not at fault, and I do not 
believe it is, in the case of the International | 
Knitted Knight Klose Korporation versus |  :| 
Gumbel et al, 544 South Carolina, 69, al- ate 
though I must warn you that it will be a oh 
question of adjudication just how far the 
doctrine of caveat emptor conflicts with that 
of cave canem. You can see that for your- 
self, can’t you?” 

Ug, utterly numb of brain, nodded. 

Mr. Wigmore thoughtfully rubbed a 
bony chin with a thumb. 

“Inter se,’ he observed, ‘it will take 
much study to determine what your remedy 
is. Your pig was caught in flagrante delicto, | — 
according to the defendant, which would | 
make him particeps criminis, wouldit not?” | 

Ug gulped. eas 


“Tt might,” said Mr. Wigmore, ‘‘be pos- | This very sinusual photograph was oo. ? 
sible to obtain a writ of habeas corpus. Or | 7! hunter was in Fee tindowhite thie oS 
again we might have the, defendant in- a | wife in another caught the picture one ¥ 
dicted for abduction. Possibly a question | | at ene plement, _ se duck ae fe 
. . . . . . oe | Was it. nowing e istance e- 
of riparian rights is involved. I hesitate to | | Ween the two blinds—and the angle cs 
say without consulting an authority on | of elevation of both the gun and the , oo 
torts. Have you ten dollars?” | camera, the distance pig e bird was < Se 
Ug had. He produced it and saw it van- | | — See determined to be 79 _ . So 
ish into a recess beneath the tails of Mr. at 3 RO anG 


Wigmore’s long coat. Bea) 
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of mohair fabrics digni- 
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in the homes of the af- 
fluent. Chase VELMO 
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durability of its ancestor 
fabric enriched by .a 
refinement in art 
tastes and production 
processes. 
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“Pray wait here,’ said Mr. Wigmore, 
“while I go into conference.” 

Mr. Wigmore went into the other room 
and the door closed behind him. He 
watched the men pitching horseshoes in 
the street below for ten minutes, and then 
returned, with grave face, to the sanctum 
where Ug waited, perspiring freely. 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Wigmore 
blandly, ‘‘my advice to you is—drop the 
case.” 

Ug stared. 

“And not get my pig 
vered. 

“What,” said Mr. Wigmore philosophi- 
cally, ‘‘is a pig more or less in the cosmic 
scheme?” 

“But he’s mine! I want my pig!” Ug 
was nearly in tears. 

““Possession,’’ remarked Mr. Wigmore, 
showing impatience, “‘is nine points of the 
law. You came to me for advice. I gave 
it to you. You have received it. The law 
says nothing that would help you. Forget 
the pig.” 

“But that isn’t fair! He’s mine! Patsy 
Duffy is a thief!” 

Mr. Wigmore grew stern. 

“Take care, young man,” hesaid. ‘‘There 
are laws against slander. Mr. Duffy is a 
respected member of this community. His 
brother is the sheriff, his brother-in-law is 
the county judge and his son is the district 
attorney. Good afternoon. What a bright 
warm day it is, isn’t it?”’ 

Ug found himself on Main Street, stunned. 
He had appealed to the law and it had 
failed him. It didn’t seem possible that 
so learned a man as Marcellus Q. Wigmore 
could be wrong, and yet Ug found himself 
embracing that heresy. It seemed to him 
that he had a right to get his pig back. He 
decided to appeal to another of Uncle 
Sam’s representatives, the superintendent 
of the reservation. 

He was a genial soul, the superintendent, 
who professed often and loudly a love for 
the Indians. The winds of politics had 
wafted him from his cigar store in Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, where Indians, except 
wooden ones, are something of a rarity, 
to his present position. He greeted Ug 
warmly, almost affectionately, slapped his 
back and asked after his health. Ug replied 
that he was in a persecuted state of mind, 
and pigless, and narrated the story of the 
loss of General Grant. The superintendent 
was horrified, sympathetic, indignant si- 
multaneously. 

“How dare this fellow Duffy take the 
property of one of my Indians?” he de- 
manded with heat. ‘‘I’ll show him! Now 
don’t you worry, young fellow. I’ll take 
this matter up myself, personally, see?” 
And he patted Ug out of the office. 

Ug waited a week. But his pig was not 
returned. He summoned up his courage, 
bathed his rubber collar, and once more 
tremulously visited the superintendent. 
As he approached the office he noted that 
the superintendent was busy with some 
visitor. Ug paused in his approach. He 
could see the visitor now. There was no 
mistaking that beacon light of red hair and 
those haystack shoulders. Ug grinned; 
doubtless at that very moment the super- 
intendent was castigating Duffy for pur- 
loining the pig. Then Ug perceived that 
that could hardly be the case, for Mr. 
Duffy emitted a bull bellow of a laugh, and 
Ug heard with dismay that the superin- 
tendent laughed with him. Ug crept nearer 
the window. He saw that on the table be- 
tween the two men were cards and piles of 
chips and a brown bottle. Ug departed as 
softly as he had come. He did not go back 
to the superintendent again. Somehow he 
had divined that it would be of no avail. 

He went to the teacher. What could he 
do now? Write to one of the men in Wash- 
ington to whom Uncle Sam had intrusted 
the task of looking after the Indians, the 
teacher suggested. Ug returned to his cabin 
and struggled with pen, ink and paper all 
evening. By morning he had produced a 
smeary note: 


back?” he qua- 


Indian Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. sir: I had pig—boughten by me for 
$3.45. His name was General Grant. Patsy 
Duffy stealed him. General Grant did not et 
them parsnips. He hates parsnips worse than 
the dickens. White man has not right to take 
Indian pig I guess. I want my pig back. Please 
tell Uncle Sam. 

Your loving son, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UG, 
Flatfoot Indian. 


Having | dispatched this missive, Ug 
waited quietly, and with assurance, From 


Dear sir: Inreply refer to No, 739 

4534, section 23x. = 
Your communication has been rec 
will be acted upon in due course, 
Chief Clerk of the Chief ( 
Department of the ] 


Ug was not entirely pleased }; 
ter. He had hoped for a short, f 
to Patrick Duffy that would leg 
immediate restitution of his pig, } 
there was something so cool, aloc 
sonal about it, considering that 
relative of Uncle Sam. He wond 
long “‘in due course” was. When 
to be more than two weeks U 
restive, wrote a post card to t 
commissioner: 


Hon. sir: How’about my pig? - 
Your loving son, 


He received a reply in a week: 
_Dear sir : In reply refer to No. 65656; 


pig. 

A careful search of this departme) 
sulted in the finding of no pig, pigs 
animals belonging to you, and we are} 
at a loss to understand your esteeme} 
the nineteenth. ; 
Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Missing 


Ug groaned aloud when he read 
bought a fresh bottle of ink and g 
self over for two days to the arduoi| 
literary composition. The letter 
away to Washington read: __ 


Hon. sir: Now look here please, |} 
little Indian. I had pig. Name, Gene} 
Patsy Duffy, bad man but white, he » 
pig. Hesay G. Grant et his parsnips,| 
fib. I keep all laws and teacher says: 
bleized. Please tell Uncle Sam I wan; 
pig. Your loving son, 

GEORGE WASHINGTONI( 
Flatfoot | 


Ten days later a very fat letter | 
Ug, and he took it triumphantly, | 
bought a can of condensed rail 
eral Grant’s home-coming party, 
cabin he opened the letter. It rea 


Dear sir: In reply refer to No, 43)7 
333; section 29, subsection 9. t 
Your communication has been ree 
placed on file. Nothing can be done }} 
insufficient information. Please ar 
inclosed questionnaire and returnsaméé 
What is your full name? - 
When and where were you born? 
What proofs have you that you we! 
What are your father’s and mothein 
date of birth, age, sex and cause ofe 
any? 
What is your tribe? 
What is your sex? ; 
What is the full name of the pig in is 
What is its sex? 
Has it any distinguishing marks? in 
of same. aa 
Give dimensions of pig, using i 
urement chart. ,; E 
Did you yourself steal the pig inh 
place? 
If not, inclose bill of sale. f 
Inclose statement signed by five I 
proving that pig is not fond of parsn. 
Inclose photograph of pig and samp 0 
nip alleged to have been eaten by i 
Inclose full description of Patric 
giving name, age, sex and photograph 


hat. : 
Chief Clerk, Bureau of Claims, Flatfooe 


It took Ug three days, seven Fis 
bottles of ink—one spilled—two m 
shirts and much grunting to anie 
questions, but answer them he (1. 
mailed the letter and waited. 

The Indian Bureau replied in ty\\ 
that his communication had been *¢ 
and given careful attention; but, is 
as it appeared to involve a pig, it] 
referred to the Department of Agri 
The secretary to the secretary to t\§ 
tary of Agriculture wrote Ug that) 
had been referred to the Bureau 0) 
Husbandry. Ug, puzzled, sent a 
card to say that General Grant h 
band, but this information was 
Instead, he received a letter saying” 
cause of the legal aspects of the ca (i 
been passed on to the Department! 
Ug sighed and waited. The De 
Justice referred the case, it no 
the ninth assistant attorney-gen 
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ill take you anywhere if you give 
he correct walking base provided 
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Cassis that supports the delicately 
¢, weight-carrying structure at the 
" dge of the foot, and keeps it free 
ltrain and discomfort. 
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This Trade-Mark is found on the 
sole and lining of every genuine 
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patents embodied in Arch Preserver 
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pany, Inc., Rockland, Massachusetts, 
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shoese 
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gave it some days of study and sent it back 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
wrote Ug to know if it was a pig or a rig 
that he had lost. Ug wrote “Pig, Pig, Pig!”’ 
on a post card and sent it to Washington. 
Day followed day. No letter came to Ug. 
He finally could stand delay no longer. He 
decided one night to play his trump card. He 
wrote to Uncle Sam: 


Dear Uncle Sam: You know me. I am 
George Washington Ug, a very sibbleized good 
Indian; wear derby hat; go church; say 
prayers; don’t fight. Now this Patsy Duffy, 


_bad white man, took my pig, General Grant, 


and I don’t know how he get that way. Please 
send large gunboats and make Patsy Duffy 
give back my pig please. 
Your loving neffew, 
GEORGE, 
Flatfoot. 


Doubts, worries, irritations melted away 
as Ug read and reread his letter. It was all 
up with Patsy Duffy now. Uncle Sam 
could not resist that letter, even if it did 
involve less than one million pigs. It in- 
volved an injustice to his ward, and Uncle 
Sam would not permit that. Ug smiled as 
he wrote on the envelope in his big, round, 
scraggly hand, “‘Uncle Sam, Washington, 
D (® ”” 


The reply came more promptly than re- 
plies to any of his other letters; Ug knew it 
would. He picked up the official envelope 
almost reverently. He carried it past the 
other Indians in his hand. He wanted them 
to see that he, Ug, had received a letter 
from his Uncle Sam. He postponed the 
pleasure of opening it, just as a child saves 
the best cake till last. He opened it after 
some blissful reverie in his own cabin. As 
he read it the brown face of Ug became like 
a cup of coffee to which a great deal of milk 
has suddenly been added. The letter was 
short, formal. It was from the Post Office 
Department, and it read: 


No such person as Uncle Sam is known in 
Washington, D. C. In the future please give 
full name and street and number. 


Ug felt as if he had been tomahawked. 
He took himself, his dismay and his café- 
au-lait face to the teacher. 

“What is Uncle Sam’s last name?” he 
asked. 

The teacher didn’t know. Ug had caught 
him in an unguarded moment; the admis- 
sion had slipped out; the teacher flushed, 
flustered. 

“What is Uncle Sam’s street and num- 
ber?’’ asked Ug. His small eyes now held 
suspicion. 

The teacher didn’t know. 

“Ug,” he said in his most kindly man- 
ner, “‘you’re a grown man now. I think, 
perhaps, I ought to tell you. Uncle Sam 
isn’t aman; that is to say, he isn’t like you 
or me. He’sasort of—well, a sort of spirit.”’ 

“Like God?” asked Ug. 

“Oh, no, no, no, no, no! Not like God.” 

“Like Santa Claus?” 

“Yes, yes; that’s it,’ said the teacher 
hastily. “‘Rather more like Santa Claus.” 

“Teacher,” said Ug, and his face was as 
set as a totem pole, ‘‘three years ago you 
told me that there was no Santa Claus.” 

The teacher looked away from Ug. The 
subject was very unpleasant to the teacher. 

““You’ve been a good boy, Ug,” he said. 

“T’ve tried to be,” said Ug, picking up 
his derby hat. 

Homeward through a quiet evening went 
Ug, very slowly; his square head was bent 
forward till his chin obscured his rubber 
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September 


collar; the path across the meg 
well defined by the rising moon, 
feet now and then strayed froy 
walked like a man very tired. Noj 
his small red, white and blue ¢ 
stopped short. Something was yn 
the grass near the path. Ug bent 
It was a large, glistening, red eg: 
Ug’s hands went up to his head, ; 
they came down one of them held | 
hat. A sharp motion and the | 
skimming out into the alfalfa, A 
property of a white neighbor, dis 
her beauty sleep, cackled. Ug m: 
sharp motions. One of them str 
his blue-serge pants. Another e 
earthly days of the hen by quick a 
ous strangulation. Still another 
out the feathers; and yet anothe 
the earthworm by the nape of | 
neck before it could slither back 
burrow. Then the quiet night heard; 
the sounds of a wild martial chant 
barous tongue: 


“ Koopeekis koopeekis 
Bobbochee cheebobo 
Toowanda bonda bonda, Patsy 
Bopokum kobobum.” a 


The owls and the gophers, the | 
nesses, saw a plump square-head 
with feathers in his hair, a knife in | 
and a wriggling worm in the other, 
and turning and dancing a primiti 
doned dance in the moonlight. 

Patsy Duffy, smoking his ecornei 
porch in the cool of the evening, 
distant sounds too. He heard th 
nearer. He did not understand y 
happening till a fantastic figure ] 
as if it were India rubber, to his po 
recognized Ug. It was not the U 
known. Le 

It was an Ug with eyes that blaze 
that spoke the chopped untutore 
of his ancestors. ge 

“What the devil!”’ growled Pats] 
starting up. | 

“White man, you steal um pig! § 
bad Injun! You give um pig or y! 
hell!” t 


“T’ll boot you ”* began Pa 
but he had no chance to finish his thia 
was on him, clawing him like ai 
one brown hand gripped the red jj 
other flourished the long-bladed jz 
Down they went, with Ug on top. \ 
cry like the note of a drunken whip) 
caught in a buzz saw cut the: nil 
breath and his spirit deserted ? 
Duffy; he knew that cry; years al 
ago it had struck cold fear to the |a 
white pioneers; it was the war who) 
Flatfeet. a 

“You let me up!” sniveled a 
Duffy. “I was just havin’ a little jie 
you; honest I was, Ug.” Q 

Even a braver man might well hie 
cowed by the ferocity of a Flatfooor 
warpath. Ug rose. Hescowled at’? 
trate Duffy. At 

“White man,” said Ug, “if I eh 
near my tepee I’ll scalp you.” | 

But Ug knew from Patrick Duf’s 
that that eventuality would neve 


Across the moonlit meadow a figi? 
its way; in shape it was not unli 
water bag at high tide. Certal 
in its hair cast grotesque shadows; 
forward with a conquering swagif 
this was no mean feat, considering 18 
figure held clasped tight in its 2 
squirming pig. ; 


Desert Indians Invoking the Fire God’s Blessing ‘a 4 | 


Jike I was wrong about that there 
Jy it turned out, they wasn’t no 
g nobody.” 

erjected a sharp question. The 
sed a mild glance toward him. 

) Oh, yes, I got him, sure enough. 
l ‘ks like the joke was on me, any- 
/ of Charlie’s kids taken an’ fired 
seed bed. Smokin’ he was, on 
4’ it looks like he dropped a match 
reless. Reckon his daddy done 
{1 he needed with a peach shoot.”’ 
s wled. 

yean that was how it happened? 
»)me down yonder, wastin’ our 
|teh a kid smokin’!” 

Hsorry, Sim. If I’d knowed how it 
lv left you home. Reckon you got 
fee to sit into the stud game, 
smpatience quickened under the 
tone. 

42> next time you'll listen at me, 
old you first off you was wastin’ 


sin I’m kind of funny about this 
. You an’ me looks at it differ- 


‘read his hands. 

uaean you'd do it again, same as 
nSunday?”’ 

zie nodded. 

slikely I would, Sim. Seems like I 
si; 0’ special grudge against bed- 
same way you feel about still- 
im. Minute I hear a bed’s burnt 
git out an’ see can I ketch the 
meit. Built thataway, Sim.” 

1 seemed to agree with him. He 
pectfully enough, but his right 
oped humorously at Cole. 

\s like it was a kind of habit— 
oiit.”” He chuckled. ‘‘Back home 
a) you can’t learn no new tricks to 


‘ld his breath, expecting, in spite 
fniliarity with Mackenzie’s mild- 
} swift and vigorous resentment 
hiaffront invited. But Mackenzie 
g took no offense. He smiled 


2 heard folks say that up here ->0. 
7s true. One thing—time a dog 
aey ain’t so many tricks ’t’s new. 
a| a pup, now, an’ most any trick 
ny, to him—right hard to learn some 
oldest tricks they is.”’ 
ved away toward the courthouse 
yaiting for an answer. Turning, 
' that Daggam’s eyes had nar- 
his lips were tight. 
eh?” Daggam spat. ‘“‘If he wasn’t 
r- ne old ” He checked himself 
ried at Cole. ‘“‘Done got all the 
mor the old boy’s skin that time.” 
eid nothing. In spite of himself, he 
ojetimes vaguely afraid of old Dan 
jie, and it occurred to him, as he 
e/his engine and drove back to the 
hise, that the sheriff might resent 
wisilent share in Daggam’s pleas- 
- ut Mackenzie, already busy at his 
‘med to have forgotten the inci- 
le questioned Cole about some of 
a|ts before him, and approved of his 
Gient of the office during the two 
0 1is control. 
failed things right well, Sim.”’ He 


eee ee 


dack in the rickety swivel chair. 
v that there stud game come out 
a y 

dolway lost the most money.” Cole 
le » Paid Bert a hundred an’ 


ae 


i 


‘theavy game, sounds like.’”’ Mac- 
spoke almost admiringly, Cole 
“Reckon was playin’ table 


ie 


‘( only a dollar limit.’’ Cole was 
ontradict. “Ed was drinkin’,some 
dn’t ’ve dropped that much. 
b crazy tryin’ to sting Bert, 
l head off every card he drew.” 
ys stud thataway.” 
seemed suddenly to lose in- 
ent over the papers on the desk 
ent out, a little relieved to es- 
© questioning. He would have 
ss that he had lost. 
oward dusk, he found an ‘an- 
‘at the garage door. Clay 
ice was high and thin and 
waved. his hands excitedly 
t Mackenzie’s placid gaze. f 
e it, Mackenzie, if you figger 
play a friendly game o’ cards 
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you’d ought to ’ve said so first off! It ain’t 
fair waitin’ till I’m way behind the game 
an’ then stoppin’ it spang off thisaway.”’ 
He caught sight of Cole and his voice rose. 
“Why, Sim Cole yonder, he sat into the 
game—your own dep’ty!” 

Mackenzie shook his head slowly. 

“Reckon I’d ought to ’ve stopped it 
sooner, like you claim. Right sorry I didn’t, 
Daggam. But I’m stoppin’ it now, sure 
enough. Don’t look no ways right—a game 
goin’ on square across the road from the 
co’thouse, an’ a dep’ty sittin’ into it.” 

Daggam made an impatient, expostula- 
tory sound in his throat. 

“T can’t make out to play nowheres else, 
sheriff. I got to stay in the garage ’r take 
an’ hire mea helper. An’ they ain’t enough 
business f’r that; not yet, anyhow.” 

“Looks like you’d hev to choose be- 
tween runnin’ your business an’ playin’ 
stud, then.” 

Cole recognized the soft finality of the 
sheriff’s voice. He had argued himself 
hoarse against that very tone. 

“Aim to quit playin’ soon as I git back 
my losin’s. Done told you that, didn’t I? 
How you figger I e’n git square with the 
game without you leave it run a spell 
longer?” 

Mackenzie hesitated. 

“How many times you-all played stud in 
yonder, Daggam?”’ 

“T d’know—maybe ten-twelve nights.” 

“How many times you won money— 
you ’r Sim Cole?” 

Daggam moved his hands. 

“Reckon you know we both been losin’ 
steady.” 

“Heard so. What makes you figger ’t 
you got a chance to win if I leave the game 
go on?” 

“Stands to reason the luck’s bound to 
turn, don’t it? You don’t claim the Sol- 
ways been skinnin’ us.” 

Mackenzie shrugged. 

“Reckon it ain’t only us old dogs ’t’s 
hard to learn, Daggam. Hate to disoblige 
you, but I’m stoppin’ that there game right | 
now.” 

He took off his hat and held it as if the | 
light breeze was grateful on his bared head. | 
To Sim Cole the slight stirring of the thin 
white hair seemed to accentuate the still | 
erectness of the lean body. 

“You got a right pretty business here. 
Wouldn’t wonder if it’d win more money ’n 
what you ec’n git outn any stud-poker 
game, give it a chance.” 

“You tend to your business an’ leave me 
tend to mine.” 

Daggam’s excitement seemed to lower to 
sullen anger. ‘I’m tellin’ you right now I 
aim to git square with you for this, 
Mackenzie.” 

“Hope you make out to do it, sure 
enough.’? Mackenzie spoke cheerfully. He 
crossed to Daggam’s car, a homemade body 
on the chassis of a high-powered relic. 
“Right handy-lookin’, these here tires. 
They’d ought to take hold in wet clay, I 
reckon.” 

Cole, always alert for a chance to better 
his equipment, seized his chance. 

“‘Best kind they is, sheriff. We'd ought 
to git a set f’r the car, usin’ them bad roads 
the way we do.” 

Mackenzie nodded. 

“Might order us a set, Daggam, when 
you git round to it.” 

Daggam made a sulky note. Mackenzie 
beckoned to Sim and they walked down to- 
ward the hotel together. The two Solways 
passed them, going toward the garage, and 
both greeted the sheriff with easy, familiar 
affability. 

“Reckon they’ll talk different next time 
they see you.”’ Cole glanced over his shoul- 
der. “Jest the same ’s claimin’ they been 
cheatin’.”’ 

Mackenzie shook his head. 

“Don’t figger they’ll look at it that- 
away, Sim. Right smart, them boys.” 

It annoyed Cole to discover, later in the 
evening, that Mackenzie was right about 
this. The Solways not only bore no malice 
but seemed to accept Mackenzie’s inter- 
vention as a compliment. 

“Reckon he done right, don’t you, Bert? 
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no mud on your clothes when you go out 
rollin’ your hoop.” 

“You e’n laugh.” Daggam was still ugly. 
“You c’n play anywheres you’re a mind to. 


It don’t bother you none, stoppin’ this here 


game. But it cuts me clean outn my fun, 
without I shet the shop an’ go out in the 
woods f’ragame. Dog-gone old fussbudget, 
Mackenzie! But he ain’t done .with this 
yet. Aim to git even, I do.” 

Bert chuckled. 

“Talkin’ right loose, Clay, front of Sim. 
Want to remember he’s a dep’ty, swore in 
to stand by the law.”’ 

Cole joined in the laugh, but he was 
troubled by Daggam’s look. He left early, 
aware of a new restraint in the talk, feeling 
out of place and unwelcome in company 
that had been wholly*congenial till now. 

Daggam’s resentment lasted well. Al- 
though, in Cole’s hearing, he made no more 
threats, he talked freely enough to others. 
The Solways, to whom the episode con- 
tinued to be comic, repeated some of the 
things he said, even joking with Mackenzie 
about them, asking him if he carried a gun, 
if he wasn’t afraid Clay Daggam would poi- 
son the tin lizzie on him. Once or twice 
Cole even ventured to caution Daggam 
against any foolish attempt to settle his 
score. 

“Don’t want to play-into the old man’s 
hand, Clay. Don’t go an’ do nothin’ ——” 
Daggam gave hima sullen, distrustful 

ook. 

“Reckon I know my business, Mister 
Dep’ty.” 

“Wake up any mornin’ an’ find’ Mac- 
kenzie murdered in bed, Sim. Clay, he’s 
plumb dangerous.’”’ Ed Solway laughed. 
“Glad he ain’t gunnin’ for me.”’ 

Cole saw. Daggam’s face‘contract and 
harden. The look recurred to him when, on 
Saturday morning, with a hard day of office 
work ahead for them both, Mackenzie 
turned from the telephone with the news 
that four seed beds had been fired the night 
before down in Buchanan Township. 

“Four, eh?”’ 

Cole avoided Mackenzie’s eyes. He did 
not want the old man to read his thoughts 
just then. A wave of anger against Daggam 
went over him. It was a clever way of hit- 
ting back at Mackenzie, sure enough; but 
it hit at Sim Cole too. He’d have to go 
down there and help investigate those 
burnings. Another Sunday thrown away. 

“We'd ought to go down yonder right 
now.” Mackenzie spoke slowly. ‘‘Too late 
to go round by the railroad too. Shoofly’s 
done left.” 

Cole scowled. It was bad enough to 
waste Sunday on a fool’s errand, without 
losing his Saturday amusement as well. 
He liked Saturdays, in spite of their extra 
work; liked the sight of people along the 
street, the crowd at the weekly moving- 
picture show, the sound of voices and the 
shuffle of feet. 

“Can’t shet down the office on a Sat’d’y,” 
he objected. ‘Folks be in here payin’ 
taxes all day. Reckon it e’n wait till to- 
morrow.” 

‘Looks like it’d hev to.’”’ Mackenzie was 
clearly troubled. ‘‘Hate to leave it go a 
minute. Four beds burnt—means trouble, 
Sim, without folks c’n see we’re doin’ some- 
He seemed to reflect. ‘‘Tell you 
what, Sim, we’ll start down tonight soon’s 
the office closes. Git there in time to keep 
folks from talkin’ about ropes thataway.” 

Cole argued almost to open mutiny, ex- 
asperated by a growing conviction that he 
could, if he chose, solve the case without 
leaving his chair. If Clay Daggam had 
really done it—he was tempted to share 


_ his guess, but a persisting friendliness for 
Daggam prevented. Mackenzie wouldn’t 
| see that it was just a bit of foolish mischief. 


He’d be as hard on Daggam as the law al- 
lowed, with those fool ideas of his about 
bed-burning. 

“Go clean down yonder an’ find out some 
kid’s been playin’ with matches,” he grum- 
bled. ‘I should think you’d had enough, 
sheriff.” 

“Reckon it wasn’t thataway this time, 
Sim. McDow’s place is six miles from Fess 
Craig’s. Feller ’t burnt both them beds the 
same night was travelin’ in a car an’ trav- 
elin’ right fast.” 

Suspicion became all but certainty in 
Cole’s mind. Again he was tempted to tell, 
and again, restrained by a half-unwilling 
loyalty to Daggam, he held his tongue. 
But the thought stayed with him through 
his morning’s work over the tax receipts, 
and prompted him, at noon, to step inside 
Daggam’s shop for a glance at the wheels 
of his car. He came out convinced. There 
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was only one stretch of road in 
where you ran hub deep thro 
white clay.. Daggam had d 
Buchanan last night and - 

road. - g 
. As he-ate his dinner he felt an 
anger toward Daggam, an irri 
was touched with contempt. Dr 
tires through the soft roads de 
chanan was like leaving a sig 
Mackenzie, innocent as he w 


the inevitable deduction. 
hadn’t even had the sense -to 
after having chosen the ‘rou 
stain it with that telltale ¢ 
most sure to be caught a 
deserved. It would serve hi 
Cole spared himself. that. t 
down into Buchanan by 
knew. Besides, if you looked 


> 


self that he ought to tell; and 
and the sheriff stopped for gas 
the trip, he still hung back from? 
compromised by giving Macken 
to see the stained tires for hims 
easy enough to say that those 
would come in handy for thi 
ordered them sooner, and 
over to Daggam’s car as if 
big studded tires.it wore. € 
rose as Mackenzie failed tc 
ference from the clay-daw 
spokes. eepetmeh wi 
“‘Reckon you'll see the p' 
evenin’, Daggam.’” Mackenzie 
from the ear. ‘Sim an’ me, we 
out on it this time. Be dark before 
Buchanan.” ° a 
Daggam scowled. - “a 
“No pictures f’r me! Got to 
all night, looks like.”’ a 
Mackenzie seemed pleased. — 
' “That’s good, Daggam. Bi 
be gittin’ better.” % 
The other made no answe 
lowed Mackenzie out to the car, 
Daggam hadn’t even spoken to | 
here he was, wasting his Saturday an} 
day on the outside chance that he 
keep Mackenzie from finding out {i 
was Daggam who had fired those bec 
drove in silence until they neared th 
Mackenzie touched his arm. __ 
“Might stop a spell, Sim. ~ 
to eat here. Had ’em wrop us up s 
per back to the hotel.” “i 
He undid a newspaper parcel. | 
scowled at the slabs of cold corn bre} 
““Might’s well stayed an’ had sup} 
the hotel,’ he grumbled. ‘“‘ Waste ‘i 
much time eatin’ out here thisaway. 
“Right good place to waste time.” | 
kenzie ate slowly. ‘‘Reckon we're hoi 
waste some, anyhow.” 
Cole stared. | 
‘Why, everybody in Buchanan 
abed before we git there.” 
“Sort of changed my mind about{a 
down yonder tonight.”’ Mackenzit) 
another slab of pone: “ Reckon you‘. 
c’n git more done if we stay home thistt 
Kind of funny, that there white mi 
Daggam’s car. Right fresh, it looke’ 
Cole started. 
“You hit it, sheriff! It was Daggans! 
enough!” 


i 
ie 
It was a-relief to be a? 
speak out, without feeling any sense ¢ 
loyalty to Daggam. ‘“That’s what Ii 
up to when he spread all that ther? 
about gittin’ square with you.” 

“You figger it was him ’t done it? 

Mackenzie seemed doubtful. 
laughed. | 

“Bound to be him! Aimed to git} 
at you by keeping you chasin’ bed-bin 
all round the aidges of the county. | 
slapped his leg. ‘Give him a chat? 
start up the stud game too—you 4 
out in the scrub.” 

Mackenzie looked thoughtful. 

“ Always figgered you an’ Daggat’ 
friends.”’ 

‘““Was.”’ Cole frowned at the rem 
“But friendship ain’t in this here ! 
Can't go firin’ seed beds jest because} 
friends with a dep’ty sheriff. 

“You figger he’s mean enough to 
Takes a right mean man to fire a) 
bed—about the meanest kind they 
reckon... Take an’ waste a sight_o. W! 
a farmer ’t’s worked most to death, 
how—-an’ no profit into it fr the m) 
fires the bed neither. You figger 
Daggam’s that mean?” 

Cole spread his hands impatient G 
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“‘Shucks, sheriff! What’s the sense of 
arguin’ over is he mean enough, when we 
know it was him ’t done it?” 

Mackenzie seemed impressed by the rea- 
soning. ‘ 

“‘Reckon we c’n start back then. No”— 
as Cole moved to the crank—‘“‘never mind 
startin’ the car, Sim. Aim to walk in. 
They’s a path yonder ’t comes in behind 
the schoolhouse.” 

““What’s the sense of walkin’? Only hev 
to come back to fetch the car.” 

“Walkin’s kind of quiet, Sim, f’r one 
thing. An’ f’r another, folks ain’t lookin’ 
f’r us to be comin’ home on foot neither.” 

Mackenzie struck into a narrow gap in 
the inkberry bushes and Cole followed. His 
dissatisfaction at the folly of walking home 
was a little tempered by the thought of his 
retrieved evening’s pleasure. He stumbled 
at Mackenzie’s heels through a thickening 
darkness that closed in about them. Be- 
yond, against the sky line, the clustered 


_ lights of the town brightened and beckoned 


cheerfully. As they approached the rear of 
the school yard Mackenzie stopped and 
lifted his hand. 

“Kind of quiet, Sim. Don’t aim nobody 
should see us. Want to git round to Dag- 


| gam’s back door.” 


He led the way cautiously, keeping to 


| the cover of the shadows. There was small 
| risk of their being seen, with everybody up 


at the picture show, but he took no chances. 


| At the rear of Daggam’s shop he stooped 


and looked through a chink in the wall. 


| There was a noise of impatient hammering 
| on metal from the other side. 


The sheriff 
called through the crack: 
“Oh, Daggam, don’t let on they’s any- 


| body callin’ you, but step out back a min- 
| ute—quick’s you can.” 


Cole heard the scuffle of feet and the 
sound of the latch. Daggam appeared in 
the doorway, silhouetted sharply against 
the light for a moment before Mackenzie 
drew him outside and closed the door. 

“Hate to bother you when you’re busy, 


| Daggam, but I reckon I got to this time. 
| Hold up your right hand a minute till I 


swear you in.” 

Cole, braced for an arrest, for denial and 
protest, doubted his ears. Mackenzie must 
have gone clean crazy at last. In a be- 
mused disbelief, Cole listened to the mum- 
ble of the familiar formula, to Daggam’s 
bewildered assent. 

“Now you go on back inside and shet up 
the shop,” Mackenzie whispered. ‘Git 
back here soon’s you can, an’ if anybody 
comes in before you finished, don’t let on 
they’s anyone out here. Hurry some, Dag- 
gam.” 

“Reckon I got to, but dog-goned if I 
see a 

““See soon enough, I reckon. 
an’ do like I said. 
here.”’ 

Cole twitched at the sheriff’s sleeve as 
Daggam disappeared. 

“Sheriff, what’s the sense of a 

“Better not talk yet a while. Somebody 
might hear us. Plenty of time to tell me I’m 
crazy when we got this here job finished.” 

Cole subsided. Mackenzie didn’t sound 
crazy, and yet—swearing in your prisoner 
before you arrested him! The thing didn’t 
make sense, any more than the rest of the 
evening’s performances. He was still be- 
wildered when Daggam emerged from the 
darkened shop and Mackenzie’s whisper 
reached him again. 

“We got to sneak around behind McCal- 
lum’s store an’ cross the road to the base- 
ment door of the co’thouse. Don’t want 
anybody should see us. Better stay close 
behind me.” 

He led the way around the store and 
slipped along in the shadow of its wall. He 
waited for a moment, watching the lighted 
street; then he beckoned, and the three 
crossed swiftly and unnoticed to the little 
door under the courthouse steps. Macken- 
zie fumbled with his keys; they went into 
the damp coolness of the cellar. 

“Can’t resk much talk upstairs,’ said 
the sheriff. ‘All you two got to do is to sit 
still and listen. An’ come up quiet as you 
Cana 

There was that in his voice that stilled 
even Sim Cole’s impatient curiosity. They 
followed him upstairs to the scuffed corri- 
dor that led to the office. The main en- 
trance to the building, at the head of iron 
steps, stood open, as always, but the office 
door was locked. Mackenzie motioned 
them past it and locked it again after them. 
He gestured toward the big closet where the 
files were kept. 


Go on in 
Me an’ Sim’ll wait 


‘ticed the stillness of his head as 
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“‘Hev to hide in yonder a spell. ] 
cramped, but it can’t be helped. M 
talkin’. Reckon we ain’t got a grea 
to wait.” ‘ 

Crowded into the narrow space 
the shelves of dusty papers, Cole sy 
silent bewilderment. He could h 
breathing of the two others, the 
the old timbers, the scuffling pai 
rat somewhere overhead. ine re 
curiosity struggled against the 
Mackenzie’s tone as he had order 
Slowly he came to the point of re 
There wasn’t any reason why Ma 
couldn’t explain whatever ¢razy ry 
thought he had for such fool 
drew breath for the question 
it soundlessly as light steps soun 
corridor and the latch of the 
clicked softly. 

He fancied that he heard y 
then suddenly felt the old build 
a little as something struck heay 
the panels. There was a sharp c 
splintering wood; he heard the hi 
and knew that the bolt had b 
ward through the wood of the | 

Straining his ears and holding 
he could catch soft whispers fr 
There was a glint of light t 
almost before he was sure that 
it, a clink of metal on metal. 

“Wish’t we’d waited a spe 
don’t look safe, tryin’ it so all 

Cole stiffened. He knew that yoic 
without the identification that the 
supplied. zi 

“‘How’d we drill clean around th 
bination if we waited?” The answ 
impatient, clearly audible. “ Ain’t 1) 
rent after twelve, is they? An’ wher 
resk, with Mackenzie an’ Cole d 


* 


Buchanan an’ everybody else to 
ies?” 

“Reckon you're right. Only ’m 
scared. Never figgered it was overhilt 
to go funnin’ with Mackenzie. You ¢ 
they’s no chance of him spottin’ us?, 

Bert Solway’s chuckle came che 
through the darkness. 

“‘Hev sense, Ed! Ain’t he plumb 
to figger it was Daggam? Ain’t Dé 
been talkin’ loud with his mouth eve 
the sheriff busted up the game on us? 
his car all full o’ clay where we di 
through the ford? Ain’t the print 0) 
tires left in every soft spot clean dc 
Buchanan an’ back? An’ who else hj 
a ‘lectric drill, to cut out this here 1 
Shucks, Ed, we couldn’t be no safer! 
Cole was handlin’ the sheriff’s job!” | 

His chuckle was drowned by the dhi 
hum of the drill. Cole felt Mackenzie 
slowly, and his hand slipped to the j 
where he carried his gun. He heard nhi 
but the drill until the sheriff's voice sit 
him from the outer room and the 
flamed on, revealing the old man w1! 
back against the broken door and hi 
fashioned pistol level at his hip. 

“Huntin’ for that there tax money 
Don’t need to spoil the safe to git 
it here in my pocket ever since we 
office. Want to come after it?” 

Cole admired the way they took iti 
searched and handcuffed them. Ew E 
whose nerve wasn’t quite so cool as 
chaffed Mackenzie cheerfully on th: 
to the jail: f 

“Reckon it’s the first safe robbei y 
ever ketched, Mackenzie, ain’t it? 

The sheriff shook his head slowly. | 

“Don’t know if I could rightly ca J 
safe robbers, Ed. Looks to me lik 
didn’t do enough robbin’ to hurt. Fk 
I ain’t ketched only a couple 0! 
burners this time.” He hesitated. | 
to go lockin’ you boys up if you wasn 
robbers, but I reckon I can stand. 
way it is. Always had a kind of feel 
bed-burner was right lucky to be in jail 

Something in his thin, even voice § 
to strike them silent. He turned 
key in the jail door and held out 
to Clay Daggam. 

“Kind of glad you was along 
nin’, son.” He smiled slowly. 
go holdin’ it up against me ’t I 
pup other day. Didn’t mean it 2 
of like pups, I do, when they ain 
git learned the wrong tricks. They 
when I wish’t I was a pup 
so’s all these here sorry old - 
new an’ smart like they used t 

He took off his hat, and age 


hair stirred in the draft of the entry, 
“But most times I reckon V’m ji, 

glad to_be.an old dog,” he said. 

bad when you git used toit.” — 


flation. It began under Helfferich 
ie war, when the country was ob- 
ith the victory idea and that the 
juld pay. Each succeeding Ger- 
#me has had an evil heritage in the 
a fixed policy of inflation. It 
4jed the point where the populace 
tly lost its financial bearings. 

ing that the original reparations de- 
ere excessive; that both the Brit- 
the French, and especially the 
jave made a political issue out of 
a that was purely economic; and 
| hermore, the Ruhr adventure was 
sil ambition of Poincaré, on which 
Ji his political career, the bigger 
jiins—and Germans are beginning 
pehend it—that any compromise 
} French would have been better 
catastrophe that has overtaken 
| 


{ 


al 


ry. 
y ou get at the root of the matter. 
» an Government has had the cour- 
ice the issue squarely. They were 
dos of puppets stuffed with increas- 
, It has been a case 


thless marks. 
ynment by opportunism and by 
(ise. The easiest way, as always, 
ne the costliest way. 

Hat exception, every Berlin admin- 
¢ since the Armistice has favored 
sidustrialists at the expense of the 
nss of the people. The whole Ger- 
<ation system, or, rather, lack of 
nvhich is another cause of the mark 
was framed to humor the rich. 
iin example: In June one-third of 
1p revenue collected by the German 
y.ent was derived from income tax 
from salaries. This gives a hint 
3 paid, or, rather, what is not paid, 
s\verlords of agriculture and indus- 
do not derive their incomes from 
The underpaid clerks and stenog- 


es submit to a tax deduction 


ey get their wages, but the great 
mlist can sell $5,000,000 of goods 
i ‘nd keep that money in a foreign 
vere it not only appreciates in prin- 
vite and earns more money but does 
for the German people at home. 
oer the tide of indignation against 
n Germany is rising. 


Prosperity in Ruin 


t result is that all governments in 
a, including Cuno’s, have been a 
Biernastic exercises—a succession 
ni2s suffering the consequences that 
y llow games of chance, whether on 
s market or on the green cloth. 
the best motto of these inflation 
itations was devised by a cynical 


out end, than an end with terror.” 
avhile Germany has presented the 
inary spectacle of being fundamen- 
sperous; of being able, through 
‘or, to undersell her competitors in 
‘ets of the world; to develop her 
1 machine to the nth degree of 
o, and yet be, as I have already 
(aut, perpetually on the brink of 
Tse the ery of ‘‘ Wolf!” in the fable, 
t of ruin may have been sounded 
often, and reality, and not subter- 
W. come to pass. ~ 


fAINY AT Tile CROSSE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


THE SATURDAY 


Any estimate of the Germany that en- 
dures—once more I use the only word that 
seems to fit such a shifting scene—at the 
time I write must bear down hard on in- 
flation as the chief source of trouble, the 
culpability of a vacillating government 
being, of course, understood. Out of the 
inflation has developed the well-nigh in- 
conceivable welter of prices and general 
discontent. I doubt if any other people 
could have withstood such repeated shocks 
of depreciated currency as peacefully as 
the Germans. 

Since the average American measures 
Germany by the mark—in reality it is no 
mark at all—perhaps the best or worst way 
to give some idea of the financial situation 
is to try to show what has happened to it. 
The story of a national fiscal collapse with- 
out precedent is disclosed. A bundle of 
marks is like a piece of ice melting in a hot 
sun. The parallel is uncannily true because 
it is literally a case of water to water. 


Wild Antics of the Mark 


It is almost superfluous to use the phrase 
“the collapse of the mark,’’ because it has 
come to be as regular a newspaper front- 
page feature as was ‘‘war in the Balkans”’ 
before the world conflict. You can only 
indicate the degree of collapse. As in an 
analysis of the German situation, you do 
not know where to start, for it moves ina 
vicious circle. 

To begin with, you can make no diag- 
nosis of the mark. It must be a post- 
mortem. Likewise, you must prepare the 
brain for dizzy flights into almost endless 
zeros. When I reached Germany in July 
the mark circulation was approximately 
40,000,000,000,000. In a week it had been 
doubled. 

In Berlin alone fifty-six plants were turn- 
ing out money day and night, while half as 
many more throughout the country were 
doing the same. 

A year ago the mark was quoted at about 
2500 to the dollar and a 10,000-mark note 
was something of an innovation. In 
August of this year the printers could not 
get out enough 5,000,000-mark notes, and 
100,000,000-mark pieces were about to ap- 
pear. Fluctuation became cyclonic. Within 
a week the mark went from 200,000 to 
1,200,000 to the dollar; by the ninth day 
it had touched 5,000,000. 

An American newspaper correspondent 
at Diisseldorf started in June to keep 
what he called a fever chart, which would 
show the mark fluctuation. The decline 
was indicated by a mounting peak. By 
the end of July he had reached the ceiling. 
If he had had to continue the operation it 
would have been necessary to rent the two 
upper floors to keep pace with the decline. 

The reasons for the mark collapse are 
obvious. It is partly due to incorrigible 
speculation in foreign money; to the ava- 
lanche of new notes necessary to meet the 
governmental subsidy of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr, and to general apathy. A still 
further reason is worth noting perhaps. In 
1922 the mark went to pieces because no- 
body wanted to keep it overnight. Reck- 
less spending was the result. This year the 
Germans accept it only when they cannot 
get dollars or pounds. 


| A 100,000:Mark Note Issued by Krupp’s 
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mart styles tor Young Men 


ae you step out in Ralstons you are a step ahead in 
style, for the highest salaried fashion designers create 


eae 


them. That’s why wearing Ralstons is such keen satisfaction 
for men who know what’s what. Foot comfort and good 


service are assured you. 


Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some a little less. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS, 961 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


Send for 
Fall Style Book 
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“The easiest work I’ve 
ever done is what I’m doing 
right now—selling J. B. 


eee PACK Simpson all wool made-to- 
order suits at $31.50. It’s just as easy as 
it sounds. 


“In 1921 I closed out my tailoring busi- 
ness with the intention of retiring but I soon 
found out that I was too young for a life of 
ease and hankered for some useful activity. 
I love my wife, lived with her forty years, 
and thought I’d enjoy being with her 24 
hours a day for the rest of my life, but I soon 
found I was mistaken. I was always in the 
way, and she could think of so many errands 
that I soon decided it would be easier to go 
to work again. 


“About that time I heard of Simpson, and 
one day I saw one of their suits—that was in 
October, 1921. I was astonished. Not six 
months previously I had paid as much for 
the same identical fabric, the same cloth 
made by the same mill, as they charged for 
the finished suit. Said I, ‘There’s the job 


for me.’ 


“My trade had always been among what 
I was pleased to call the ‘better classes’: 
executives and officials at the telephone com- 
pany, many of the biggest men on Motor 
Row, several hundreds of Chicago doctors, 
lawyers, among them the most prominent and 
prosperous, and many big bankers and 
brokers. I felt dubious at first, wondered if 
they wouldn’t feel insulted at the low price 
and say to themselves,‘ poor old man’;and be- 
sides that I couldn’t understand how Simpson 
could make a good suit to order for $31.50. 


“But I thought ‘I’ll try it.’ And now my 
one regret is that I’m not ten years younger. 
Never enjoyed myself so well, never made 
more money, never pleased my customers so 
well. Some days they run me ragged with 
phone calls. I’ve sold as high as 11 in a 
day—seldom less than 3 or 4. It’s wonder- 
ful and IJ still don’t understand how Simpson 


does it.” (Signed) E. Ci Pack. 


.. 72 Year Old Salesman Easily 
Makes Good Selling Simpson Suits 


Mr. Pack is 72, but few men of 30 have a 
mind more nimble, a personality more charm- 
ing. Isn’t it a remarkable tribute to Simpson 
suits, as well as to Mr. Pack, that a man of his 
years can achieve such a success? Mr. Pack’s 
prices when in business for himself were $60 
to $90. Notice he says ‘‘ Never have I pleased 
my customers so well.’” And remember his one 
and only price is now $31.50. 


To every honest ambitious man who believes 
in the square deal policy in business, has the 
willingness to work, and the courage to go after 
business instead of waiting for it to come to 
him, we offer a real opportunity to make a 
good living right from the start, and more than 
a living after the first six months. Our all 
wool suits—at $31.50—satisfy most everyone. 
They win repeat orders and enthusiastic sup- 
port from your customers. If you are deter- 
mined to better yourself financially and seek a 
permanent connection, we invite your appli- 
cation for complete information. No experi- 
ence is needed—we will teach you. 


Mail coupon or call at any of the following 
branch offices: 


CHICAGO 843 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK 19 West 34th Street 
DETROIT 1550 Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 114 Grand Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 1108 Nicollet Avenue 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 643 
843 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


I have read the story of E. C. Pack and would 
be glad to have you tell me more about the wonder- 
ful opportunity you have for salesmen. 


Name 


Street = 


Post Office State 


Territory Wanted 
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For 


perfect 
riding comfort 
use 


the 


No other springs on 
the market compare 
with ‘‘Ride-Rites.”’ 
Many thin leaves give 
great flexibility and 
perfect balance—the 
rebound plate scien- 
tifically controls the 
rebound. The next 
time you make a re- 
placement put on 
two ‘‘Ride-Rites”’ 
and watch them 
make ‘‘rough roads 
smooth.” 


“The Joy of Easy 
Riding” tells you all 
about ‘‘ Ride-Rites.” 
Shows they actually 
do save gas, tires and 
upkeep. Write for a 


copy: 


\ Sa 

CS ee 
fhe Joy ot 

€asy Riding 
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Stop at a 
Harvey Serv- 
ice Station. Let 
them check up 
your springs. 
“Ride-Rites”’ for 
perfect riding com- 
fort. “Easy Riding” 
for ordinary replace- 
ment. Both Boltless 
—Guaranteed. 


Stop at this 
Sign of Service 


Harvey Spring & Forging Company 
Dept. 10 Racine, Wisconsin 


THE SATURDAY 


The maelstrom of notes is a burden in 
more ways than one. In August you could 
have obtained for one dollar enough 
hundred-mark notes to make a stack nearly 
thirty feet high and weighing over twenty 
pounds, 

It took a pack horse to carry enough 
money to meet a single day’s needs. Banks 
were swamped, and in dozens of cities the 
police had to be called out to keep order 
among the crowds that had to wait in line 
to get the trash misnamed currency. 

There is no tragedy without its element 
of humor. Incredible as it may seem in 
view of the daily torrents of new money, 
Germany suffered all summer from a cur- 
rency famine. The supply simply could 
not meet the demand despite the popular 
aversion to the mark. Since the average 
man could not get dollars or pounds he had 
to take the mark. When a newspaper costs 
10,000 marks and the cheapest table d’héte 
lunch stands at 2,500,000 marks you can 
see that it is vital not only to have actual 
notes but plenty of them. Besides, in the 
best hotels patrons are no longer able to 
sign checks for their meals. If you have a 
suit of clothes pressed you must pay cash 
for it upon delivery. 

So acute became the money shortage 
that big industrial establishments like the 


| Krupps at Essen had to print their own 


money. A specimen of it is reproduced in 
this article. This Krupp money was not 
only accepted as legal tender—the tender 
side largely exceeded the legal—in Essen 
but throughout the whole adjacent coun- 
try. It really had more value than the 
official stuff being turned out by the Reichs- 
bank. 

A still more startling example of emer- 
gency money came during the currency 
famine early in August, when a large metal 
plant near Berlin was forced to mimeo- 
graph ordinary I O U’s signed by the treas- 
urer, and distribute them for pay among 
their employes. They were later redeemed 
when the supply of Berlin notes was avail- 
able. 


The real joke in the situation was the — 


strike late in July of all the printers in the 
Berlin money factories. They contended 
that they could not get enough actual 
money with which to buy food! Yet at 
that very moment they were literally wad- 
ing through oceans of currency. The best 
thing that could have happened to Ger- 
many was to have made this strike per- 
petual. . 

The money rate and circulation have 
reached such stupendous figures that the 
last flock of zeros is never printed on menus 
or price lists. A steak, for example, that 
fetches 500,000 marks is merely indicated 
by 500 on the menu. This has led to some 
amusing incidents. 


Speculation in Dollars 


An American reached Munich with his 
wife and daughter early in the morning. 
The family consumed a moderate break- 
fast, and the bill, when presented, showed a 
total of 599 marks. At that day the mark 
was 1,000,000 to the dollar. The American 
was in a generous and expansive mood, so 
he loftily handed the waiter a 1000-mark 
note and told him to keep the change. The 
waiter looked at the note with contempt— 


| even the most battered Berlin beggar will 


turn up his nose at a 1000-mark bill—and 
replied, ‘‘ Your bill, sir, is 599,000 marks.” 

A different kind of story, which shows a 
kink in the German mind brought about by 
the money collapse, was told me by an 
American living in Berlin. His cook’s 
mother died in Hamburg and the girl went 
there to attend the funeral. When she re- 
turned her employer naturally asked about 
Maes dah whereupon he got the following 
reply: 

“Everything passed off admirably. I 
knew that my mother would die before 
long, so I bought a crematory ticket last 
spring when the mark was dearer. Had 
I waited until she died I would not have 
known what to do.” 

Here you have a case of the flight from 
the mark by way of the crematory. 

The only way that the Germans can beat 
the mark is to buy something tangible with 
it at once. If they are well-to-do, it may be 
an automobile. This is one reason why 
every automobile factory in Germany is 
working day and night. An American went 
to the leading motor-car manufacturer of 
the country in June and made inquiry about 
acar. The earliest delivery he could get was 
late December. It means that people who 
have marks are frequently buying things 
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they do not need or cannot afford to keep, 
Both performances make for demoraliza- 
tion. 

The utter ruin of the mark has naturally 
heightened the frenzy for foreign money. 
Everybody seems to be engaged in a mad 
scramble to get hold of American currency. 
It was bad enough last year, but it is in- 
finitely worse now. 

In Berlin I had some typing done and 
the bill amounted to 3,000,000 marks. I 
asked the girl if she wanted German money. 
She said, “I would be so grateful if you 
could give me two American dollars. I 
could then speculate with them.” 

The girl at Cologne who manicured my 
nails, like every other German with whom 
I came in contact, told me her troubles. 
She said that for a year it had been impos- 
sible to save a single mark. Then she sud- 
denly brightened up and remarked, “In 
one way I am rich, because last year I 
bought a dollar for 80,000 marks. Now 
I know that whatever happens I at least 
have some little wealth.” 

This girl, by the way, confided to me 
that she wanted to go to America. Indeed, 
every other foot-loose German has the same 
desire. If wishes were visas the whole 
transatlantic fleet would not hold the horde 
of German immigrants headed for Sandy 
Hook. The flight from the mark would be 
emulated by the physical flight from the 
country. 

Not only does everybody want foreign 
money but nearly every other human being 
is gambling in it. A year ago the head 
barber at a well-known hotel in Munich 
was leading a more or less serene and per- 
fumed existence with his life’s ambition 
satisfied by shaves, shampoos and haircuts. 
Today he is a magnate. In a moment of 
aberration an American tourist gave him a 
five-dollar bill, and it was the man’s un- 
doing. He blossomed forth as a money 
broker and has not been the same since. 
He now shaves rates with the same eager- 
ness that he once shaved faces. 


Bewildering Fluctuations 


Less spectacular was the experience of a 
fruit dealer in Diisseldorf. With a dollar 
bill he became a foreign-exchange broker 
and has thrived to such an extent that he 
has been able to give up his shop. The one 
hardship attached to the proceeding was 
that he happened to be the only purveyor of 
peanuts in Diisseldorf, and the coterie of 
American newspaper men are now unable 
to get the goober. 

The wild gyrations of the mark naturally 
meant a Saint Vitus’ dance of prices. So 
long as the mark remained around 200,000 
to the dollar it was possible to maintain a 
price scale that would hold its own for 
twenty-four hours. The moment it mounted 
into the millions the situation became 
chaotic. 

When you realize that a pound of butter 
changed in quotation from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 marks between morning and 
night, you get some idea of what has been 
going on. Early in August eggs sold at 
40,000 marks apiece in the public market, 
ham at 900,000 marks a pound, bread at 
250,000 marks a pound, coffee at 600,000 
marks a pound, sugar at 400,000 marks a 
pound, while even so common a staple as 
potatoes ranged from 30,000 to 40,000 
marks a pound. One of the most amazing 
advances that came under my observation 
was the overnight increase in the cost of the 
London Times. One day I paid 300,000 
marks for a copy at Cologne, and the next 
day I was assessed 850,000 marks. 

The extraordinary fluctuations in prices 
were bad enough, but with all this mad sky- 
rocketing came a shortage of food. This 
was due to the dwindling of the old harvest 
and the tardiness of the new, which I have 
already explained, but just as much to the 
perfectly natural refusal of the farmers to 
send their goods into the cities. Quite 
properly they argued that before they could 
turn over their output the change in mark 
value would be so great as to guarantee 
loss. So they kept their produce at home 
and disposed of it to townspeople with trans- 
portation facilities, and who had foreign 
money or a definite commodity to offer in 
exchange. 

When the farmer did send his produce to 
market he refused to accept paper marks, 
but established an immediate credit-in a 
store for the purchase of some needed arti- 
cle with the proceeds. This article may 
have been a farm tool, a pair of shoes or 
clothing for his wife and children. 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Sandwic 


IN THE WOR: 


S eptember 2 


ILDREN love Underwe: 
Deviled Ham _ sandwic's 
because they taste so gol 
Mothers favor them for sch 
lunches, not only because i 
children like them, but also 
cause Underwood Deviled Hi 
is a pure, nourishing and digi 
tible food, made today as it v! 
60 years ago, of nothing | 
prime ham chopped fine ands- 
soned with mild spices. Inu. 
tably delicious! Indispensaé 
to any well stocked pantry. 


Dozens of delicious dishes ean 
made from Underwood Deviled Hi 
A useful booklet, “ The Little Red D 
Recipes,” sent free on request. And © 
in stamps will bring you a sample cl 
Sold by leading grocers everywht 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPAS 
57 Fulton Street Boston, M) 


In business over 100 years 
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© The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


q HE BRINGS A CHECK EVERY MONTH 


What others will do for your dependents after you are 
gone is uncertain; what you yourself can do for them 
with a Prudential Monthly Income Policy is certain. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Electric 
Scrubbing! 


For CLEANer FLOORS 
in Retail Stores 


‘The example of Wanamakers, Gimbel 
Brothers, Marshall Field & Co., Jor- 
dan Marsh Co., 
J.L. Hudson Co., 
Halle Brothersand 
othersmaybeprof- 
itably followed by 
all stores. These 
progressive instita- 
tions have proved 
that ElectricScrub- 
bing not only 
costs less but gets 
% floors cleaner 
than hand-and- 
knee scrubbing. 

Its big profit is 
in CLEANER 
”  FLoors! 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


The cleanstore attracts the ‘‘cleanest’’ business. 
And clean stores must have CLEAN FLOORS. 

It is natural for such stores to adopt the 
FINNELL SYSTEM, the only way to get floors 
really clean at reasonable cost. The FINNELL 
SYSTEM uses electricity, the cheapest power; 
it uses clean water for every part of the floor; 
it applies much more force than a human scrub- 
ber; it removes all the dirt in much less time. 

In factories, office buildings, hotels —all 
business buildings— 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


-—————-—~—~+~-- CLIP HERE——————~——~——_ 


FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y. M. C. A.’s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,”’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below, 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
109 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Seventeen Years 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

Thus it came about that the process of 
primitive barter was reborn in Germany 
last summer. It was precisely like the stone 
age long before money became a symbol of 
value in exchange. It is an illuminating 
commentary on the quick throw-back that 
can develop in this day of airplanes, wire- 
less and submarines. 

Wartime scenes were re%nacted all over 


|| Germany in the shape of long queues at the 


food shops. The instinct of most retailers 
was to close their doors, but a law stands 
on the books prohibiting complete cessa- 
tion of retail business as an antidote for 
revolution. The storekeepers, however, got 
over this by remaining open only six hours 
a day. During the closed hours they fran- 
tically tried to readjust their prices to the 
hourly fall of the mark. When they re- 
sumed business customers were admitted 
one at a time. 

During my trip to the Ruhr I stopped for 
several hours at Crefeld, which is an im- 
portant textile center. A huge crowd was 
congregated about a provision shop in the 
main street. The door was closed when I 
arrived, and no one came in or out for a 
quarter of an hour. When a woman finally 
emerged and shouldered her way through 
the throng I asked her what she had bought. 
She showed me a two-pound package of 
sugar and then said, “‘I waited six hours to 
get this and saved 30,000 marks by doing 
so.” She had gone to all this trouble to 
salvage two cents. 

In half a dozen cities I saw such crowds 
around the grocery and meat establishments 
that the police had difficulty in preventing 
ariot. If this situation becomes more acute 
it can have but one result, which will be 
shop plundering. 

Amid the encircling turmoil begot of a 
progressively lower wage, a constantly in- 
creasing cost of living, and the general 
shattering of index figures, there is one 
lonely consolation. It lies in drastic pro- 
hibition of rent increase. To be hungry is 
bad enough, but to be homeless is worse. 
Not only is wholesale rent increase forbid- 
den by law but adjustments are made 
monthly to meet mark depreciation. In 
some cases rents are 20 per cent less than in 
prewar times. Although the room space is 
rationed—each member of a family is al- 
lowed only one room—extortion is impos- 
sible. It is the only spot in the whole 
scheme of German life that is immune 
against the profiteer. 


The Gold-Standard Movement 


The burden of apartment-house adminis- 
tration, however, falls on the tenant. In 
fact, the whole conduct of the establish- 
ment, save actual rent collection, rests with 
the people who occupy the dwelling. There 
is a tenants’ committee similar in operation 
to the shop committee of a factory. It 
must regulate and supervise all indoor 
affairs, and pay for heat and light. In the 
case of coal supply, each tenant’s assessment 
is based on the amount of rent he pays. 

Although relieved of all this overhead— 
the government limits the expenditure for 
repairs except in the case of farmers—the 
landlords’ return on apartment-house in- 
vestments is almost nil. A real-estate 
operator in Berlin told me it was barely 1 
per cent. 

The crazyquilt of prices is matched by 
kindred confusion of wages. Mark de- 
preciation has had the effect of steadily 
reducing real wages, and the worker has 
undergone a progressive loss. It is worth 
repeating that where the retailer can, to 
some degree, adjust his prices from morn- 
ing to afternoon and cover part of his losses, 
the wage worker is unable to obtain any 
kind of fair adjustment. Although he has 
insisted upon being paid twice a week, and 
in advance, the endless amount of book- 
keeping essential to the conduct of business 
in Germany today, makes for costly delay. 
In passing, let me remark that one reason 
why the overhead in all German business, 
and especially in industry, has doubled dur- 
ing the past year is because armies of book- 
keepers are necessary to adapt prices and 
wages to the fluctuations of the mark. 

It is almost as futile to quote wages as 
prices. I will try to give a hint, however, 
with the wage scale of one of the largest 
metal plants in Berlin. During the first 
week of July the wage of a skilled mechanic 
over twenty-one years of age was 13,100 
marks an hour. By mid-July it had dou- 
bled, and by August first, it was six times 
as much! This will serve as an index for 
skilled-labor wages throughout Germany. 
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Now we come to another signboard which 
will disclose one cf the reasons why the rich 
in Germany have become steadily richer, 
and the poor increasingly poorer, and in- 
cidentally show why fiscal chaos reigns. 
You need no diagram to point out that 
under the incessant cavorting of the mark 
and the failure of employers to keep pace 
with adequate wages and with the cost of 
living racing far ahead, organized labor 
called for some sort of showdown. As most 
people know, there has been a socialization 
of German industry since the war. Labor 
was granted the eight-hour day, the un- 
limited right to organize, and given a repre- 
sentation of factory governing boards, which 
are called Betriebsraeten. 

Along in July a movement was started by 
these Betriebsraeten to establish a wage 
scale on a gold-mark basis. It was tech- 
nically called ‘‘the movement for .stable 
wage payments.” Reduced to the simplest 
possible terms, it meant a wage calculated 
in terms of gold marks per day or hour, and 
the conversion of these hypothetical gold 
marks into the paper marks at the prevail- 
ing rates. If a man’s pay was fixed at four 
gold marks a day and the gold mark that 
day was worth 500,000 marks his daily in- 
come would be 2,000,000 marks. The value 
of the procedure lay in the fact that the 
gold mark as such did not change from day 
to day and the worker knew therefore what 
he was, getting, and what he could expect. 
The unions argued that since the indus- 
trialist is permitted to sell his products at 
home and especially abroad, on a gold basis, 
he should pay wages on the same basis. 


Open Contracts 


No sooner was this plan broached than 
the industrialists got busy. They informed 
the government that a gold-mark wage 
basis would so increase production costs 
that many of them could no longer com- 
pete in the world’s markets or maintain their 
present domestic scales. They even pleaded 
that shutdowns stared them in the face. 
Since the big industrialist’s word is law in 
Berlin the unions were told that their plan 
was not feasible and against the best inter- 
ests of stabilization. 

As a matter of fact, such a gold-mark 
wage system invoked throughout German 
industry would have been a step toward 
something like a recovery of the mark, be- 
cause it could have been applied to prices. 
But a falling mark and the payment of 
wages in the depreciated currency are big 
industry’s best bets. The wider the spread 
between wage and selling price, the greater 
is its degree of profit. 

Agricultural labor, especially in East 
Prussia, Silesia, Hannover and Essen, has 
got around the difficulty by accepting wages 
in kind. There is a comparatively small 
cash wage per hour, while the rest of the 
compensation is taken out in grain, pota- 
toes, firewood, butter, vegetables, briquettes 
and milk. One picturesque yearly wage 
scale from. Silesia includes among other 
things use of oven for baking bread, loan of 
a cow and fodder, one pig, two large chickens 
and ten rabbits. 

Not a single aspect of German business 
has escaped demoralization. If wages and 
prices are constantly geared to fluctuation, 
what about the ordinary procedure of com- 
merce? 

Last year all contracts for manufactured 
articles for future delivery were made sub- 
ject to what was called Freibleibend, which 
literally means “leave open.” In other 
words, it was an open contract which 
enabled both buyer and seller to cancel. 
This was due to the risk, if not the cer- 
tainty, that the mark would further de- 
preciate before delivery and payment. 

The mark, however, has outstripped this 
phrase. Freibleibend has become a joke 
in Berlin and elsewhere. If a man or a 
woman wants to make an engagement that 
he or she has no intention of keeping they 
say: “I will meet you tomorrow evening 
freibleibend.” Neither one is apt to pay 
any more attention to it. 

Instead of the open contract, every con- 
tract is now made on the strictly cash basis 
and the money is paid in cash or with a 
draft at the moment the contract is signed. 
The wise manufacturer uses a dollar basis. 
Let us take a cash register and assume that 
the price is $750. If the purchaser is un- 
able to give a New York draft for this 
amount upon signing the contract he must 
produce $750 worth of paper marks or a 
draft on a German bank covering these 
marks. Ifa transaction in marks occurs in 
Hamburg and the draft is sent by mail to 
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the head office in Berlin, the manufacturer 
is certain to incur a loss in the brief time 
that it takes the letter to get to its destina- 
tion. There is no way to beat the falling 
mark except when you are a big manu- 
facturer and can capitalize the spread be- 
tween selling price and wages, and sell in 
dollars or pounds sterling. 

The nearest approach to confutation of 
mark collapse is embodied in the system 
used by the manager of the Berlin branch 
of a great American industrial enterprise. 
He keeps a supply of dollar drafts and 
draws on them as he needs marks. His loss 
in interest is considerable, but it is not so 
great as if he did business only in marks. 

Closely linked with prices and wages is 
the all-important problem of unemploy- 
ment. When I visited Germany last year 
practically every man and woman who 
wanted a job had one. This was due to 
the eight-hour workday, to decreased effi- 
ciency, which required in many instances 
twice as many workers on a given job as 
before the war, and to the need of huge 
office forces to do, the paper work made 
necessary by mark fluctuations. 

On the first of August, this year, there 
was more unemployment in Germany than 
at any time since the revolution of 1918, 
when the German Army was being de- 
mobilized. There were more than 500,000 
actually out of work, and this number did 
not include the army of miners on strike 
in the Ruhr on account of the French occu- 
pation. One million men and women were 
on part time, largely due to the failure 
to obtain certain imports, especially fats. 
One of the worst results of the currency 
collapse has been the cutting off of the 
country from all imports, many of them 
vital, not immediately covered by direct 
exchange of goods. 

In this growing unemployment is a 
further menace to the ‘integrity of the 
national political structure. To be sure, the 
government pays an unemployment dole, 
but in the present circumstances it is a dole- 
ful mite. In midsummer the government 
weekly unemployment allowance to a man 
with a wife and two children averaged about 
40,000 marks. At that time the cost of 
living in Berlin for such a family was 
120,000 marks. When the mark started its 
journey towards zero the dole was, of 
course, increased, but it did not begin to 
meet the needs of the people. Since no 
worker has been able to save a mark during 
the past twelve months there was no reserve 
fund to draw on. 


The Foreign Exchange Law 


Although the whole German industrial 
situation will be reviewed in the next article, 
which will deal with the consequences of 
the French occupation of the Ruhr, a swift 
glance at industry must be taken as an 
essential part of the general spectacle of 
Germany last. summer. Though the big 
industrialists are still profiting by the fall 
of the mark, industry at large is feeling 
the effects of the fiscal catastrophe. The 
ring of steel around the Ruhr bottles the 
immense reserve of products that is being 
piled up. Exports are therefore dwindling, 
and the balance of trade is becoming more 
and more out of gear. 

One stimulus to industry is the mad de- 
sire of the people to purchase something 
tangible with the worthless currency. 
Here you have the explanation why the 
automobile factories are working twenty- 
four hours a day. 

While exports shrink, the ban on im- 
ported articles continues unabated. No 
manufactured article can come into Ger- 
many except where the importer can prove 
that it cannot be produced inside the con- 
fines of the country within a reasonable 
time. 

This applies especially to motor cars, 
typewriters and other office appliances, 
heavy tools and agricultural machinery. 

That the paper mark is no longer a real 
measure of value goes without saying. It 
has become merely a medium of payment. 
Its retirement will not be an easy matter, 
however, because, in the face of its almost 
complete worthlessness, too many public 
and private agencies still profit by its acro- 
batics. Some merchants have reached the 
point of agility in manipulation where, as 
one leading Berlin department-store pro- 
prietor expressed it, they can go to sleep 
every night “with the blessed conscious- 
ness that I do not possess a single paper 
mark.” 

They are able to do this by converting 
receipts at once into dollars, pounds, gulden 
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or kronen. Of course this is in direct vio- 
lation of the so-called Foreign Exchange 
Control Law. This law is one of the many 
jokes of Germany. It is amended every 
few days as a sop to the indignant popu- 
lace, whose sole regret is that it is unable 
to violate it. The latest law—there are 
about as many laws as crises—strictly pro- 
hibits dealing in foreign money save where 
the transactions are necessary to German 
economic life. Technically it forbids specu- 
lation and investment in foreign values. 
But, as I have tried to point out, the pre- 
vailing German mania is for foreign money, 
and no law can control such a universal 
human instinct. 

When the law so far forgets itself as to 
function, it impedes trade. I know of an 
instance where an importer needed $1000 
for urgent and legitimate purposes. The 
Pruefungsstelle—that is, the control office 
which supervises bank operations in foreign 
exchange—ruled that he could get only 10 
per cent. This was inadequate and the 
transaction had to be abandoned. On the 
other hand, a Schleichhdndler—a smuggler— 
with a pull could get all the foreign money 
he wanted. 


A Gold Basis Needed 


This Foreign Exchange Control Law is 
full brother in failure to meet a required 
end to the taxation system, which is no 
system at all. It is in reality an organized 
process to enable the rich to defraud the 
country. Where prices and profits increase 
in accordance with the decline of the mark, 
an enterprise which made a profit of 
10,000,000 marks a year ago may make 
a profit of 1,000,000,000 marks this year. 
The interesting feature, however, is that 
this year, through artful processes of delay 
connived at by the government, the con- 
cern only pays income tax which was really 
payable the previous year. In the same 
way when a big industrialist buys a plant in 
May for 1,000,000,000 marks, which rep- 
resents a comparatively trifling dollar value, 
he can then take it over in August for a 
song. Hegetsall the credit he wants through 
the Reichsbank, and with the constantly 
depreciating mark, his gain is easy and 
complete. 

All this naturally leads to the much- 
needed stabilization of the mark. Here again 
you encounter another of the chronic jokes 
of Germany. For four years every possible 
panacea has been offered for this much- 
desired consummation, and it has all proved 
to be nothing but sound and frenzy, merely 
signifying inflation. All conventional rem- 
edies, including drastic restriction of im- 
ports, prevention of speculation in foreign 
securities and currency, stoppage of the 
printing press, capital levies, increased tax- 
ation, budget reform, export control and a 
foreign gold loan, have been proposed. 

Each one of these has struck some snag, 
embodied either in injury to special inter- 
ests, governmental inertia or plain failure 
to meet the emergency squarely except 
with a fresh flood of paper money which 
only aggravated the situation. All talk of 
a considerable international gold loan is 
idle until the reparations question is settled 
on arealistic basis. The French occupation 
of the Ruhr will probably force an adjust- 
ment because when I left the occupied area 
in August, passive resistance, despite the 
camouflage of sullen defiance, was begin- 
ning to waver. 

Sentiment throughout Germany is crys- 
tallizing for a stabilization on a gold-mark 
basis, precisely as the union workers pro- 
posed for their wage scale. It would be 
comparatively easy for the Reichsbank to 
say on any day, ‘“‘The gold mark today 
is worth 350,000 paper marks,” and busi- 
ness would adjust itself to this basis. A 
gold-unit value seems to be the only hope of 
even a near standardization. 

Germany has grown so accustomed to 
figures representing millions that such a 
stabilization would be no hardship. Russia 
offers one kind of precedent, although the 
cases are not entirely parallel. The Slavs 
are self-sufficient in the matter of food, 
and cut no figure as industrial exporters. 
Germany must not only import food but is 
a great productive and exporting workshop. 
The Russian example, nevertheless, is well 
worth presenting. 

Russia is beginning to function economi- 
cally with the ruble standing at more than 
200,000,000 to the dollar. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, however, has created a new gold 
unit of currency which exists side by side 
with the depreciated ruble. This new unit, 
known as the fscherwonetz, is equal to ten 
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gold rubles and is the bank note of the new 
Russian State Bank. It is secured to the 
extent of 49 per cent of its face value by a 
gold reserve, and beyond that by a growing 
reserve of short-term bills and notes calcu- 
lated in the tscherwonetz. The paper ruble 
is now merely a government note. 

Nor does Germany lack the equity be- 
hind a similar transaction. Her big indus- 
trialists have an immense hoard variously 
estimated from $2,000,000,000 to. $4,000,- 
000,000 abroad, either in foreign credits or 
foreign securities. Aside from the uncer- 
tainty of the reparations muddle, for which 
the Germans are largely to blame, a con- 
centrated will to do something concrete 
would have. prevented the latest crash. 

Long before the August debacle, and 
pending a stabilization of the currency, it 
was realized that there must be some proc- 
ess for replacing the paper mark by some 
real unit of value. Just as the populace 
has had to go back to primitive barter and 
exchange cigars for potatoes, so did the 
financial structure adapt itself to a similar 
procedure. 

The commodity bond, issued by the mu- 
nicipality of Berlin, is a picturesque ex- 
ample of this kind of business. 

In June the Berlin authorities offered two 
bond issues, one payable in paper marks 
with interest at from 8 per cent. to 18-per 
cent, and the other payable in rye or its 
equivalent with interest at 8 per cent. The 
paper-mark loan was scarcely nibbled by 
the public, while the rye loan was over- 
subscribed a hundred times on the day of 
issue. 

This performance is symptomatic of the 
attitude of the public towards what has 
come to be known as commodity securities. 
Commodity bonds have been put upon the 
market from time to time for more than ten 
months. The first experiment was made by 
the provincial government of Oldenburg, 
which issued last fall a series of bonds for 
6,000,000 kilograms of rye in certificates of 
125kilogramseach. Nointerest was offered, 
but repayment of each share was to be at 
the rate of 150 kilograms of rye or its equiv- 
alent in currency, reckoned according to the 
then state of the grain market. So novela 
security was taken rather cautiously at 
first, but the Oldenburg rye bonds are now 
briskly bid for on both the Berlin and the 
Bremen stock exchanges. 


Commodity Bank Accounts 


The Badische Elektrisitasteversorgung Ak- 
tiengesellschaft issued its bonds on a coal 
basis, the separate bonds entitling the 
bearer to 10,000, 5000, 2000, 1000 or 500 
kilograms of Westphalian nut coal, with 
interest at 5 per cent, computed by taking 
the average paper-mark coal prices for the 
six months preceding the date of payment. 
The currency sum payable for retiring the 
bonds is determined in the same way. 
German coal prices have shown so much 
more deviation from world-market prices 
than the prices of grains, that the choice of 
coal as a basis-for the bonds is perhaps less 
satisfactory than rye. 

On the other hand, the coal prices have 
greater inherent stability. The coal loan 
of the Mannheim Power Works resembles 
that of the Badische Elektrisitasteversorgung 
Aktiengesellschaft. 

The lignite loan of the Free State of 
Saxony is a curious combination of paper 
mark and commodity security. Although 
the certificates read in quantities of lignite, 
the 5 per cent interest is payable in paper 
marks computed on the value in paper 
marks of the principal on the day of issu- 
ance. To this inconsiderable paper-mark 
interest is added a 2 per cent premium 
similar to the coal interest on the coal loan. 

Germany also has commodity mortgages. 
There was a reason. A mortgage which 
before the war was worth 189,000 marks, or 
about $45,000, was worth about twenty 
cents on August 1, 1923. In other words, 
the mortgage had become valueless to the 
creditor. 

A greater windfall for a mortgage debtor 
could scarcely be conceived. As a result, 
innumerable mortgages have been paid up 
all over Germany in paper marks, and the 
original lenders have been cheated out of 
their expected returns. 

Hence the Commodity Mortgage Law 
passed by the Reichstag on June twenty- 
ninth last. It does not save creditors on 
mortgages taken out before currency de- 
preciation set in, but establishes a new legal 
form valid from that time on. Under its 
terms mortgages may now be taken out in 
terms of rye, wheat or gold. Securities of 
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this sort do not differ in theory from gold 
or commodity bonds. 

There are also commodity bank accounts, 
which will, at last, give the harassed and 


-paper-mark-ridden people an incentive to 


save. Several methods have been suggested 
for the reéstablishment of savings accounts 
on a stable basis, and a number of actual 
experiments have been made. The Badische 
Landwirischaftbank, of Karlsruhe, has, for 
example, undertaken to offer savers a chance 
to make a deposit on a wheat basis. Cer- 
tificates have been issued giving the owner 
the right to claim savings credits for one, 
two, three or more hundredweight of wheat. 
Interest is allowed at 5 per cent, the com- 
putation being made on the basis of the 
average value of wheat for the last six 
months of the year. The deposit may be 
withdrawn by the saver or paid back by the 
bank at six months’ notice. Repayment is 
made at the average wheat price for the 
month preceding liquidation. The security 
given by the bank rests on its ability further 
to circulate the savings deposits as loans. 
In the case of the Badische Bank, they are 
transferred chiefly to agricultural codper- 
ative associations. 

But all these processes, like inflation it- 
self, are merely makeshifts. A country of 


60,000,000 people cannot function with a 


money that is less than the wind, or on a 
back-to-barter basis. What is to be done 
if the worst has not happened already? 


Patchwork Reconstruction 


Early in August, and while the mark 
seemed to be in its death throes, Chancellor 
Cuno came forward with another new pro- 
gram, which called for brutal taxation: a 
500,000,000 gold-mark loan to be issued in 
denominations from one dollar up to one 
thousand dollars, maturing in 1935, and a 
first charge on, German trade, industry, 
banking and agriculture; a state monopoly 
on salt and matches; a curtailment of 
credits by the Reichsbank and a rigid con- 
trol of imports. Are these measures too 
late? 

The loan which was to be opened on 
August fifteenth can, of course, be nego- 
tiated, but with taxation the country faces 
its ancient dilemma. A previous scheme of 
taxation was out of date before it came into 
being because of currency depreciation. 
Unless a halt is called in the journey of the 
mark towards zero the new plan will also 
die still-born. So it goes. The Socialists 
contend that all taxes should be paid in 
advance, which would help some, and like- 
wise frustrate a little of the super side 
stepping indulged in by the industrialists. 

Scarcely had the echoes of Cuno’s decla- 
ration died out in the Reichstag when re- 
volt began to stalk about. A dozen strikes 
were called; Berlin found herself without 
gas, and approaching complete darkness 
through a proposed tie-up of the municipal 
electric-light plant. A general strike, with 
the paralysis of transport which always 
means food shortage, impended. As a 
measure of safety first, the big shipyards at 
Hamburg and Kiel began to lock out their 
employes. Fatal clashes between food 
rioters and troops developed at Crefeld and 
elsewhere, and the communistic strength 
waxed. 

At this juncture, and just as I conclude 
this article, the Cuno government fell and 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann became chancellor 
in circumstances that would have baffled a 
syndicate of statesmen even more capable 
than the new incumbent of that seat of 
thorns in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

In this overnight political shift you merely 
have another evidence of what has been 
happening in Germany ever since the Armi- 
stice. Every time the situation apparently 
becomes untenable, and when that inevi- 
table ruin is absolutely at hand, there is a 
change of ministries. Patchwork recon- 
struction begins anew under the time-worn 
banner of defiance to the French, and 
the now familiar motto of what might be 
called “millions for internal expansion and 
scarcely one mark for tribute.”’ 

Stresemann may be able to weather the 
catastrophe. Where Cuno is merely a busi- 
ness man, Stresemann combines commercial 
experience with long political contact. 
If he possessed the courage and impetu- 
osity of Mussolini he might impose a 
will that would guarantee stabilization. 
If ever a country needed both a financial 
and a political dictator that country is 
Germany. Unfortunately for the vor 
popult, Stresemann is leader of the so- 
called Deutsche Volks Partei, which includes 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
all the big industrialists. Special privilege 
may therefore insist upon remaining under 
the umbrella of immunity from taxation 
and the general wear and tear of a crum- 
bling fiscal order. 

On the other hand, Stresemann has the 
confidence of the Socialists, who comprise 
the dominant party in Germany and who 
are not only opposed to communism but 
are partisans of an active reparations 
policy. They may make their agreement 
to work with the new chancellor contingent 
upon an abandonment of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr. 

Hot on the heels of the Cuno resignation 
came the sensational British note on repara- 
tions. Like the Turks, the Germans have 
thrived on capitalization of Allied discord. 
Well may the Teuton say “Woe to the 
victorious!’’ The fruits of the hard-won 


| victory have been poisoned by politics and 


frustrated by incessant conferences which 
have done little more than roll up expense 
accounts and advertise Continental health 
resorts. 

Thus, wherever you turn in the whole 
tangled German picture, you run afoul of 
reparations. It was the beginning, and it 
may mean the end, of the German structure 
as at present constituted. The folly that 
brought on the war is equaled only by the 
evasiveness that has persistently marked 
the discharge of responsibility for that 
folly. Continued passive resistance in the 
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Ruhr means the doom of any Berlin ad- 
ministration, because it is uneconomic. 
Like mark inflation it is a makeshift, and 
sooner or later makeshift must give way to 
something consistent. 

But despite chronic alarms, and remem- 
bering always that Germany has been ‘‘on 
the brink” since 1918, the country has the 
unshakable equity to survive whatever hap- 
pens. 

The instinct for economic self preserva- 
tion is strong and will doubtless assert 
itself. Despite the kaleidoscopic political 
changes, the utter collapse of the mark, and 
the penetrating unrest and discontent, 
Germany is fundamentally sound. Under 
the very bayonets of the French the mighty 
Ruhr productive machine has been polished 
and perfected to the last degree of effi- 
ciency. The German mercantile marine is 
forging towards its prewar proportions. 
The inherent German skill and capacity 
remain unimpaired. Only the will to face 
the consequences of evasion is lacking. 

What was said in the beginning may now 
be repeated at the end. Through inflation, 
both of currency and point of view, Ger- 
many has reached another crossroads in her 
journey from defeat. Will she continue to 
inoculate herself with the crisis-proof serum 
or will she take the final plunge, be it to 
chaos or capitulation? 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Marcosson. The next will deal with the 
consequences of the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
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been submitted elsewhere. It seems indeed 
fortunate that these Napoleons of the 
drama have it within their power to make 
money out of the theaters they build so 
that they can be independent of the plays 
they reject. 

The great artists of the footlights came 
over from Europe more frequently in those 


| early years than now. The fact remains 


that as our theater was in the process of its 
development we welcomed these foreign 


| visitors, as we felt we had much to learn 


from them. 

Henry Irving and fascinating Ellen Terry 
were here at various times. She captivated 
the hearts of our people. Her magnetism 
was infinite. No one analyzed her per- 
formances; they were accepted because she 
gave them. Her very defects possessed 
qualities which endeared her. And how 
piquantly pretty she was in her youth! 
There was much beauty in the whole Terry 
family, which through the Neilson Terrys 
has descended to the present generation. 

Beerbohm Tree was here repeatedly, and 
during one tour I acted as his personal rep- 
resentative. His wife did not make the trip: 
that year, sointrusted him tome. I always 
maintained that I must have been amaz- 


| ingly unattractive when these married 


ladies turned over to me the care of their 


| husbands with so little apprehension of any 


sentimental danger. 

There have been few men so witty and so 
inconsequent as Tree, yet who possessed 
such a knowledge of human nature, such 
a wealth of experience and such a shrewd 
sense of business. 

He was mercurial on the one hand and 
persistent on the other. His superficial 
moods were often misleading, for within, 
reason was hard at work planning and 
plotting for the end in view. When he was 
apparently the most indifferent and care- 
less his mind was struggling with some 
problem, which as a rule was one of finance. 
Tree’s monetary ups and downs were com- 
mon property, but his luck was at the same 
time proverbially good. I remember that 
on one occasion when at a meeting of his 
directors and shareholders things were look- 
ing very black and when everyone was 
depressed but Tree, after indulging in some 
witticism he said, “Gentlemen, this is not 
our lucky day. We must separate until the 
morrow, for I see our sun rising in the 
eastern sky.” 

The following morning when they as- 
sembled, Tree announced that he had just 
taken a delightful walk in the City and that 
there fifty thousand pounds had been given 
him to do with as he pleased. 

He made lavish productions both at the 
Haymarket and at His Majesty’s Theater. 
My friend, dear Percy Anderson, provided 
the designs for the costumes and gave the 
indications for his scenery. Anderson was 
a wonderful artist and possessed an erudi- 
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tion which was unassailable. His taste was 


never questioned and in his particular line 
of work he was preéminent. 

He lived in a most attractive house, 
where one was sure of meeting people of 
talent and accomplishment. A feature of 
it was his conservatory in the rear, where a 
fig tree perforated the roof. The lower 
branches extended over the guests while 
sipping their coffee and liqueurs. The ef- 
fect was most picturesque and unusual. 

An incident connected with Tree con- 
cerns an engagement in repertoire at the 
Knickerbocker Theater in New York. Busi- 
ness was not very good. Hamlet had been 
announced for the Thanksgiving Day mat- 
inée, much against my advice and the 
advice of others who were financially in- 
terested in the tour. 

Tree and I were standing at the back of 
the box office when a lady appeared at the 
window and purchased ten seats for this 
matinée. 

After paying for them, as she turned 
away she said, “Trilby’s the play, is it 
not?” 

“No,” said the treasurer. “Mr. Tree 
will play Hamlet.’ 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed the lady. “Please 
return my money. Nothing would induce 
me to take my party to see Hamlet.” 

Realizing the situation and that good 
money was stalking out of the theater, 
Tree, from behind the door, whispered to 
the young man in the box office, ‘‘Call her 
back! Do not let her get away. Tell her 
I will change the bill to Trilby or to any- 
thing she likes!” 

It was Trilby and not Hamlet which was 
presented at that memorable matinée. 

Tree was proverbially late at rehearsals, 
and the fact that stage hands and mechanics 
who were paid by the hour were kept sitting 
about in idleness meant nothing to him. 
Such sordid details never entered his mind. 
He rose above them and cheerfully faced 
deficits which could in many instances have 
been avoided. 

He persuaded his brilliant young brother, 
Max Beerbohm, to travel with him as his 
secretary, but the latter’s understanding 
of his employment never suggested that he 
need report officially until well on in the 
afternoon. 

The actual working staff regarded Max 
Beerbohm as a luxury, until I insisted that 
he was doubtless Tree’s confidential sec- 
retary, and that his duties were so very 
private that none of us were ever made 
aware of them. 

After his production of The Seats of the 
Mighty, by Sir Gilbert Parker, which Tree 
facetiously referred to as The Seats of the 
Mighty Few, the press criticisms were very 
adverse, especially from the pen of Alan 
Dale, who wrote a slashing review to which 
Tree took great exception. He insisted that 
Dale should be excluded from the theater 
thereafter, as he, Tree, would not risk an- 
other such personal attack. 
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Ignoring these instructions, no order was 
given by me which would debar this able 
writer from the use of his regular press 
seats. Trilby followed the Parker play. Its 
success was overwhelming. On the second 
night when I went to Tree’s dressing room 
I found him in a state of natural elation. 
Pinned over his mirror was a newspaper 
clipping. It expressed unstinted praise of 
Tree’s Svengali. Upon examining it I dis- 
covered that the author was Alan Dale, and 
pointed out the fact to Tree, who laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘He must be a remarkable man 
and a most able critic. Please arrange so 
that I may meet him.” 

I cannot mention that delightful play of 
Trilby, so skillfully dramatized from Du 
Maurier’s novel by Paul Potter, without 
telling a little story which proclaims the 
author’s very sincere admiration of the 
talent of Charles Dana Gibson. It seems 
that when the latter was beginning his 
career he desired above everything to meet 
George du Maurier, who was then a master 
in that form of art which Gibson most 
desired to emulate. While in London, un- 
heralded and unknown, he called upon Du 
Maurier and timidly showed him some of 
his drawings while seeking his advice. No 
one could have been kinder or more encour- 
aging than Du Maurier. When they parted 
he told Gibson how proud he would be to 
have him as a pupil. 

Years passed before they ever met again. 
Gibson in the meanwhile had risen rapidly 
toeminence. His name was known in every 
American household and his fame had be- 
come international. Remembering his first 
visit, I thought a portfolio of his drawings in 
reproduction would interest Du Maurier, so 
on reaching London I called upon him, tak- 
ing the sketches with me. 

As Du Maurier turned them over he 
said, ‘‘When you see Gibson tell him that 
our roles have changed, because he has now 
become the master while I shall be proud 
to be his pupil.” 

When Mounet Sully came to this country 
to play in Cdipus, Hamlet and other 
dramas in the repertoire of the Théatre 
Frangais, he was so upset by the noise and 
ugliness of New York that he refused even 


| to go out during the day. He used to re- 


main in his hotel bedroom with the shades 


| drawn down and the artificial light turned 


on. He insisted that otherwise he suffered 
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too much. Nevertheless, he gave some 
splendid and inspiring performances. 

Réjane was another French artist who 
visited us. A fact worthy of comment is 
that Madame Sans-Géne was played in 
French by Réjane and at the same time in 
English by Kathryn Kidder. The receipts 
were twice as large from the latter’s per- 
formances, so Réjane had to revert to those 
modern comedies which were unknown to 
our audiences and which were purely Gallic 
in their composition. She was a great 
comedian, unequaled in our day. 

Charles Wyndham, Mary Moore, Marie 
Tempest and Cyril Maude all became fa- 
vorites with the American public. They 
brought their charming English produc- 
tions, which always received patronage and 
commendation. They gave infinite atten- 
tion to detail. Their stage interiors were 
attractive and like human homes. Their 
diction was excellent, their distinction as- 
sured. But a great deal of water has flowed 
under the American theatrical bridge since 
those days. We no longer need musical 
comedies from Daly’s or the Gaiety. We 
have the Ziegfeld Follies, the Harris-Berlin 
Music Box, the Winter Garden and the 
Greenwich Village attractions under skilled 
manipulation. Our actors and actresses 
have learned the value of proper elocution; 
they have passed the Rubicon both in their 
art and in their bearing. Nowhere in the 
world today are plays produced better than 
here. We have dozens of young and tal- 
ented men and women who can be safely 
cast in the most difficult réles. Our stage 
is as rich in talent as it is in beauty. 

The same progress can be found in the 
playwrights. The majority of our great 
dramatic successes are home-brewed. We 
no longer depend upon material from abroad. 
We have graduated in the school of play- 
making. Instead of buying we are selling. 
Today nearly every successful American 
play is eagerly sought for by the English 
producers. This isa very healthy sign and 
clearly indicates that we have developed a 
theater of our own. Weare no longer ane- 
mic imitators. We are giving the world 


what we best understand. We are promul- 
gating material which is indigenous to our 
soil. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
nine articles by Miss Marbury. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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and all its holdings are leased. When neces- 
sary the railroad helps lessees finance their 
buildings, but it never sells a square inch 
ofland. Already the earnings from this land 
must yield at least $15,000,000 yearly, and 
there are still many acres to come under im- 
provement. 

People get stung in real estate in many 
different ways, and many different kinds of 
people, ranging from the small thrifty pur- 
chaser of lots that he never sees, up to the 
successful merchant who, after building a 
great business, goes broke by overextending 
himself acquiring property and putting up 
too expensive a building. Many different 
kinds of people, and many different ways, 
but in every case the same cause—that 
people buy without studying property and 
estimating its future possibilities as ac- 
curately as possible. Very slight changes in 
real estate, almost overnight, will trans- 
form values. Even to the seasoned opera- 
tor and investor the real-estate business is 
a good deal like boxing—you must expect 
blows and be able to calculate where they 
are likely to come from and fall. 


Schemers and Parasites 


The little purchasers of one or two lots 
are often deliberately robbed. There is a 
certain kind of thief, a parasite on the real- 
estate business, who has often been de- 
scribed, but against whom people cannot 
too often be warned. He knows two things— 
first, that there are always people getting 
considerable sums of money for the first 
time; second, how to sail close to the limit 
of the law without violating it. Such a 
schemer buys a cheap acreage tract so 
situated, say, that it is actually within New 
York’s city limits. It may be swamp, sand 
or other land that for the time being is 
worth very little money. Thirty or forty 
years hence it will probably be valuable for 
some entirely unforeseen reason, but before 
such value develops, the taxes, assessments 


and interest will more than eat up the in- 
crease. This schemer cuts an acre into six- 
teen lots of the regulation city size, 25 by 
100 feet. He sells them at $400 apiece, on 
the magic phrase, ‘“‘In Greater New York!” 
to people who have never been to the 
metropolis. Distance seems to lend en- 
chantment to such a proposition, and people 
in the Middle West have bought thousands 
of acres en Long Island, unsight unseen, 
mail-order real estate, castlesin Spain. Itis 
a curious fact that’one of the schemer’s best 
markets is found in Connecticut and other 
New England states among people who 
could easily take a short railroad ride to 
inspect the property, but do not do so once 
in a hundred times. At $400 a lot he gets 
$6400 an acre, which is generally $6300 too 
much. He buys swamp land around New 
York by the gallon and sells it by the lot, 
giving as high as 90 per cent sales commis- 
sion; so the purchaser’s money is gone as 
soon as the sale is closed. 

Except in seashore property! I do not 
mean to say that worthless seashore prop- 
erty hasn’t been sold, but the growth of 
seashore resorts the past generation has 
been so great, and the development has 
taken place in such unlikely spots, that 
people who bought sandlots as suckers have 
often made money on them. But by a 
lucky chance, remember—not through any 
knowledge of real-estate conditions. 

Far more interesting are the larger opera- 
tions in cities by following which people 
lose money while others are making it. In 
every growing city there are two distinct 
movements in real estate going on most of 
the time, though with fluctuations caused 
by general business conditions. One is the 
obvious noisy speculative movement about 
which everybody is talking, like that boom 
around the Pennsylvania Terminal fifteen 
years ago. The other is a quiet investment 
development of values that makes money 
for people who have foresight, patience, the 
financial ability to carry property, and the 
sense to avoid both discouragement and 
overextension. 

Let me visualize the investment move- 
ment first: . Suet 

The real-estate operator, keeping in touch 
with those factors in the community’s 
growth overlooked by most citizens, finds 
that a certain piece of property is an excel- 
lent bargain. How does he do that? Why, 
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by putting it on the scales and weighing 
it. A certain building in a run-down neigh- 
borhood.is earning less than it should bring 
measured by its tax valuation. It is being 
used for the wrong purpose—a residence 
instead of a boarding house, or a warehouse 
instead of a factory. He figures out a con- 
servative scheme for purchase, remodeling 
and leasing to the right sort of tenant. And 
it is on one of the community’s lines of 
growth, so that ten years later somebody 
will want it at double the present value for 
an altogether different purpose. He cre- 
ates an investment proposition for someone 
who can carry the property at a profit and 
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details will be worked out, the option se- 
cured, and everything wrapped up in a neat 
package before he thinks about a possible 
customer. 

This customer may be a merchant to 
whom he rents a store, as agent. Not a 
large merchant, either, but perhaps an Ital- ee 
ian fruit dealer who is a good tenant, pays 
his rent promptly, keeps his store spick- 
and-span, has a growing business, and is 
proud of his success in this country. One 
day, talking with Tony, the real-estate man 
tells him about the piece of property he has 
found. Tony begins thinking about it as an 
investment for his profits. He figures on 
paying down so much cash and carrying the 
rest on mortgage, paying off so much each 
year. Pride of ownership grows—he sees 
himself a landlord, the owner of that prop- 
erty, spoken of with respect by his neigh- 
bors. Tony becomes the purchaser, and all 
through our cities you will find men like 
him who quietly invest their savings and 
profits in realty, guided by operators who 
know their business, or following their own 
conclusions as to values based on observa- 
tion. ~ 
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“Does Rent’ and “Will Rent” 


My first boss, the late Joseph R. Teller, 
whose portrait is always on my desk and to 
whom I shall always be indebted for his 
kindness as well as his sound grounding in 
real-estate methods, used a peculiar form 
for the appraisal of rented property. In 
most cases the appraiser is satisfied with a 
list of rents paid by tenants, but Mr. Teller’s 
appraisal form had one place for Does Rent 
and another for Will Rent. A certain cor- 
ner store might be occupied by a saloon- 
keeper in those days. Does Rent was the 
$100 a month that he could afford to pay 
with that kind of business. But Will Rent 
might be only $50 a month—what a grocer 
or a butcher could afford to pay. For mort- 
gage and selling purposes, Mr. Teller in- 
variably took the Will Rent figures, and I 
have always followed his practice. Some- 
times the Does Rent would be too low, and 
the valuation would receive the benefit. 

In contrast with quite normal growth, 
there are the real-estate booms that sweep 
over communities from time to time, mak- 
ing money for some speculative purchasers, 
but causing far more losses. Speculative 
booms are so loaded with dynamite that a 
conservative operator will withdraw from 
the market while they are running their 
course and advise his clients against in- 
vesting, even though he loses them to op- 
erators who are less scrupulous. I may say 
that the present times are so unsafe, with 
inflated values in every kind of city prop- 
erty and every part of the country, that for 
two years I have done very little business. 
A real-estate man must learn to sit still. 

The normal investment movement in a 
community is healthy solid growth. The 
speculative boom is an effort to capitalize 
that growth for ten, fifteen or twenty years. 
And it simply can’t be done, because cities 
require for their growth what I call me- 
chanical time. 

Let me illustrate that with a story: 
About fifteen years ago I was invited to 
participate in the purchase of 500 acres of 
beautiful rolling wooded land a few miles 
from Manhattan. It was rumored that a 
subway would be built out there, and:at all. 
events there was a railroad; so the prop- 
erty would have good transportation. We 
purchased at $2260 an acre, meaning 
to lock it up in the safe for fifteen years, by 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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heard Honolulu. 

A man writing from 
Nassau, British West Indies, : 
says,“ First of all on Friday night last, June Pee 
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IKE a violin forever muted, a 
watch that won’t keep time has 
lostits very reason for existence. 
It is singular, then, that watches so fre- 
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of their merits in time-keeping —as orna- 
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a home 


Our new free catalog will show 
iu you how to build a prettier 
and cheaper and, at the same 
time, a stronger, more perma- 
nent, more fire-safe home. 

The home at the left was 
Ay built of Cement Stucco rein- 
forced with National Stucco- 
Plaster Reinforcement, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send for our new free 
catalog. 


a garage 


ay’ National’”’ Garages, either 
one- or two-car, can be built 
of Stucco reinforced with 
4 National Stucco-Plaster Rein- 
fa) forcement for less than even 
wooden garages. 

Our standard plans can be 
altered readily to conform 
with any style of architecture. 
Garage plans are in our new 
free catalog—send for it. 
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For hotels, apartments, cottages, 
hospitals, churches, industrial build- 


James F. Lauck, Kansas 
City, Mo., Architect 


Stiles C. Hall, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, 
Builder 


ings, etc., reinforced Stucco walls 
are more beautiful architecturally, 
stronger and more permanent struc- 
Ag turally, more fire-resistant, and less 
costly than brick veneer and even 
wooden walls, 

| This five-story hotel (Wildwood 
Mi Manor) at Wildwood, N. J., is cov- 
ered with Stucco reinforced with 
National Stucco-Plaster Reinforce- 
ment. Send for our new, free 
catalog 
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Vv can build a much better 
building, and for the same 
amount of money you would’ 
have to pay for ordinary con- 
struction, by acquainting your- 
self with the latest improve- 
ments in building materials. 


National Stucco-Plaster Re- 
inforcement, for instance, com- 
bines four building operations 
in one by eliminating 
1 Necessity for wood sheathing 
2 Separate building paper 
3 Furring strips 
4 Lath 


When you build, be sure to 
reinforce your plaster and 
stucco walls and ceilings 
against cracking and falling, 
by using National Stucco- 
Plaster Reinforcement (gal- 
vanized), which adds its ten- 
sile strength of more than 
60,000 pounds per square inch 
of steel to your building, 
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Stucco-Plaster Reinforcement 


Before you build or remodel 
be sure to send for our new, 
free catalog. 
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vs Realizing that transportation is the foundation 
stone of modern civilization—that homes and 
roads are inseparably related—we will send 
you (with our new, free catalog) a copy of a 
7 very pertinent article on Good Roads, written 
by one of America’s leading road designers 
and builders. 
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which time the normal growth of the place 
would make it ripe for subdivision, improve- 
ment and sale. My associates in the trans- 
action were a half dozen men prominent in 
New York business and public affairs, 
abundantly able to finance this tract on 
that basis. 

A few months later I was called into con- 
ference by these gentlemen, and they told 
me that they wanted to go ahead then, im- 
proving and selling. I strongly advised 
against it, and when they wanted to know 
why, I said, ‘‘ You’ll never stand the gaff.”’ 
When they persisted in their change of 
policy I took steps to dispose of my in- 
terest and succeeded in doing so with only 
moderate losses. 

What followed shows the futility of try- 
ing to beat mechanical time in the growth 
ofacommunity. They began paving streets, 
building sewers, laying water pipes and 
sidewalks and selling lots. They did the 
worst thing they could possibly have done, 
by starting, not on the border of the track 
nearest the town but in the very middle, so 
people who built on their improved lots had 
to pass through an unimproved belt to 
reach their homes. Virtually, they lived in 
the wilderness. Very few owners built 
homes, because the property was not con- 
venient. Most purchasers bought to hold 
for increased values, and many of the lots 
were sold to people in other cities. Inci- 
dentally, these purchasers were discounting 
any possible increase in value by paying 
city-lot price for what was really at that 
time acreage property. 

As fast as improvements were made taxes 
were raised, putting heavy burdens on the 
promoters and lot owners. The former 
found the cost of building a city section in 
the wilderness far beyond their means, 
though they were wealthy men. The miles 
of little-used streets and sidewalks began 
to fall in decay and could not be repaired. 
Worst of all, the few owners who lived there 
became sullen and disgruntled, which gave 
the project a bad reputation. The outcome 
was that normal growth got a setback of at 
least ten years, for there is nothing that 
retards development like a miscalculation 
of this kind. In the vernacular, the prop- 
erty got a black eye. 

People lose money in real estate skill- 
fully bought at conservative values by 
taking on more than they can carry. The 
temptation of overextension in real estate 
is a lure that many men, sound in the man- 
agement of other business affairs, seem 
unable to résist. 


Learning Balance 


One common kind of overextension is 
that of the merchant who has built up a 
successful business and undertakes the 
erection of a fine modern store. In every 
city you can find merchants, particularly 
in the department-store business, who have 
begun modestly in a single old building 
and expanded on either side until they oc- 
cupy several buildings. They make money 
as merchants by keeping their capital at 
work turning over merchandise. Then the 
ambition comes to erect a modern building 
on the site of their old stores, and they 
undertake a kind of business with which 
they are not familiar. Every dollar of capi- 
tal put into their building operations is so 
much capital taken from the mercantile 
business that makes their profits. Blondin 
crossing Niagara Falls on the tight rope is a 
very good symbol for this stage of such a 
business, because the man who builds and 
conducts his mercantile business at the 
same time must walk carefully and keep his 
balance. Many successful merchants lose 
their balance and fail, and in my experience 
there is nothing that can be done for them. 
You cannot teach people balance. They 
must learn it themselves. But it isa happy 
circumstance in such failures that many 
merchants do learn it and come back. 

Besides assuming too heavy a real-estate 
load, wrecking his business by throwing it 
out of balance, the man putting up a mod- 
ern building may fail to take advantage of 
all the possibilities in a prominent location 
and lose money by his failure to develop 
full earning power. Vanity leads him to 
move in on the ground floor himself and 
splurge with a space-wasting entrance 
when the second floor might be just as well 
suited to his purposes. Banking institu- 
tions are the most wasteful of space in the 
community. 

The ground floor is the only monopoly 
you have on a busy street. Any neighbor- 
ing building can duplicate your facilities 
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upstairs, but your ground floor is your own. 
This ground floor, in a prominent location, 
together with the basement, should yield 
rent enough to carry 90 per cent of the taxes 
and interest charges on your land—a fact 
that is being discovered by more and more 
people every day and ingeniously turned to 
account. But there are still a great many 
people who have not found that out, peo- 
ple whose property does not pay, though it 
ought to. 

My own office is in a building erected 
some years ago by an investment company 
that wanted to provide banking quarters on 
two floors. Now, bankers love the first 
floor, and they also love dignified show. _It 
would have been the most natural thing in 
the world to have taken that first floor for 
the bank. But instead, the ground floor of 
this building is occupied by small shops 
yielding rents as high as any in the city for 
the floor space and type of business. The 
bank is on the second floor, but I doubt 
whether one depositor in five ever realizes 
that he has walked upstairs. The ceilings 
of the ground-floor stores are low, and a 
cleverly planned stairway leading up to the 
bank gives people the illusion that they are 
going up only three or four steps. And 
they are going up only three or four—at a 
time. 

The first use of this principle in my ex- 
perience was in building a theater in Pitts- 
burgh. Theatergoers with seats in the 
orchestra and dress circle walked down a 
gently sloping ramp into the basement, 
while people with tickets in the balcony 
walked up a gentle slope. Were the cry 
“Fire!’’ to cause a panic in that theater, 
people in the balcony jumping out the win- 
dows would have to drop only about a foot! 


The Matter of Level 


A well-known restaurant is in the sub- 
basement of a large office building. If peo- 
ple knew they were going down two stories 
it might have few patrons. But thousands 
walk down into it every day and up to the 
street level again without realizing how far 
they have gone, for it is one of the best pat- 
ronized eating places in town. The entrance 
is another shrewd piece of illusion, several 
easy steps leading to a broad landing, and 
that to several more easy steps and another 
landing, and so on until folks are thirty feet 
below street level. After the first landing 
the goal is in sight, and the brain uncon- 
sciously leads one’s feet. 

A certain staid institution in another city 
recently moved into a new building on one 
of the city’s busiest streets, where land is 
most valuable. Before moving from a 
comparatively cheap site in another part 
of town the management considered the 
question: Shall we have a one-story build- 
ing solely for our own use, or build addi- 
tional stories to be rented? It happens that 
light manufacturing is at present the chief 
business in that neighborhood. Investiga- 
tion showed that money invested in upper 
floors for light manufacturing would yield 
not more than 5 per cent. Therefore the 
institution put up a one-story building for 
its own use. But had they erected a build- 
ing of fifteen or twenty stories, used the 
ground-floor space for small shops and 
taken the second floor themselves, I am 
confident that property would have yielded 
10 per cent for the next twenty-five years. 

People lose money in real estate through 
a pride of possession that is close to vanity 
and the desire for show. It is pride of pos- 
session as much as the opportunity to 
make money that leads Tony to put the 
profits of his fruit store into a piece of real 
estate, and it is pride of possession that 
makes many an owner in New York con- 
tent with 4 per cent on his Fifth Avenue 
property when by going over and investing 
on Broadway he might get 8 per cent, and 
9 or 10 on Ninth Avenue. The Depuysters 
value the prestige reflected upon them from 
their Fifth Avenue shops and offices, so 
dignified and solid, and would think it a 
social debacle if they put their money into 
a Broadway theater. And it need not 
necessarily be on Broadway. 

Have you ever seen a sign, For Sale or 
To Let, on a theater? I never have, and 
never expect to. A theater creates a center 
to which people flock, and other business 
enterprises come to cater to the people. If 
it is lucky a theater can pay more rent for 
the space it occupies and the cost of the 
building than any other business in the 
world. By “lucky” I mean ‘having at least 
90 per cent successful attractions. If it can 
be operated seven days in the week, it will 
rent for $1000 Sunday night forty weeks in 
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the year, and with profits on the six other 
nights and two matinées, clear $5000 a week 
upwards. There are never enough theaters 
for the Saturday and Sunday night business. 

Yet such is the general ignorance of true 
real-estate values, even among business 
men, that you can rarely borrow money 
from banks on a theater! The banker will 
lend you money on the land, but the the- 
ater building and theater business are to 
him mysterious. In weighing such a loan he 
regards the land as a solid enough asset, but 
seems to think the theater a liability. The 
idea that he might have to take over and 
operate a theater is appalling, though if he 
put it on the scales and weighed it against 
earning power he would see that it is more 
substantial than office buildings or factories. 

People buy the Brooklyn Bridge in real 
estate in the form of padded rents. This is 
a very common deception in times such as 
we had fifteen years ago, when there was a 
surplus of business and residence buildings 
in most American cities. Putting up an 
apartment or office building, filling it with 
tenants and selling it as a going concern is a 
thriving speculative business in such times. 
But it often turns out that the tenants have 
fictitious leases in which are written rents 
higher than they are really paying, or that 
they have been coaxed into the building 
rent free to fill it up and give an appearance 
of prosperity. Rent padding is also pos- 
sible in times such as we are now passing 
through, with a shortage in building of 
every kind, for the structure that is today 
paying 10 or 15 per cent profit may be a 
losing proposition five years hence when 
another surplus of buildings, with cheaper 
building costs, brings rents down. Nine 
times in ten the property offered on the 
basis of so much profit from so much rent is 
very attractively displayed in the show 
window. Let me again advise the test— 
Does Rent and Will Rent. 


Buying There and Here 


People buy the Brooklyn Bridge in real 
estate when they follow tips, just as they 
get stung in Wall Street by playing tips 
against the experienced operator’s knowl- 
edge of conditions. If a subway is projected 
from Here to There today an increment of 
value is immediately added to There. An- 
other increment occurs as soon as the sub- 
way is started, and still another when it is 
finished. People rush in and discount these 
increments, forgetting that it takes years, 
the lapse of mechanical time, to make those 
additions of value something they can cash 
in. Itis the old story of streets to be paved, 
sewers and waterpipes laid, and other im- 
provements carried out at the expense of 
the property owner, who must pay the 
assessments; and the growth of the de- 
mands of a city to that point. 

Forgetting these hard and fast condi- 
tions, if they ever knew them, people rush 
out to There and buy for speculation, prob- 
ably giving no thought whatever to the less 
obvious chances to make money at Here, 
from which the subway starts. 

When New York’s first subway was 
planned, twenty years ago, the city pro- 
posed building it up Broadway, then the 
chief business section of the town. Broad- 
way property owners objected so strongly 
that it was built up Center Street and 
Fourth Avenue instead. True to form, 
people swarmed to There, the other end of 
the subway which was a-building, and a 
tremendous real-estate speculation took 
place in Washington Heights. But they 
utterly overlooked Here, from which the 
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subway started. That was Fourth Avenue 
between Union Square and the Thirties, 
then a run-down street of curio shops and 
secondhand stores, full of wonderful realty 
bargains. The new subway ran under 
Fourth Avenue two years or more before 
folks woke up to the convenience of a thor- 
oughfare that had always been more or less 
divorced from Broadway. Office and loft 
buildings began to rise overnight, and cloth- 
ing manufacturers and wholesale merchants 
in downtown Broadway were induced to 
move up to Fourth Avenue. Then Lower 
Broadway landlords began clamoring for a 
subway in the street from which they had 
driven the first one! 

One of the most dangerous tips to follow 
is that of political origin—as I know to my 
own sorrow. During the past thirty or 
forty years many of our cities have changed 
their political centers, moving the city hall, 
the courthouse, the records, and so on, to a 
permanent site. Some cities are still under- 
going this process. In terms of real estate, 
the city changes its center of gravity like 
an iceberg, turning upside down. Months 
beforehand, and years, rumors come from 
the city hall. The new civic center is going 
to be here. Jones has it privately but 
positively from his honor, the mayor, it is 
going to be there. Smith gets it from Boss 
Riley, who is advising his followers to pur- 
chase property quietly in that section, for 
sale to the city. 


Hope Deferred 


I remember ruefully one case in which 
the best-posted political leader in a certain 
city made no concealment of the fact that 
the courthouse was to be moved to a cer- 
tain section. Of course there is little or no 
money to be made out of the city in such 
cases, because it takes land by condemna- 
tion under the law of eminent domain, and 
pays according to appraised valuation. But 
there is money to be made in buying around 
the new civic center for business purposes. 
This was done by hundreds of that boss’ 
followers, including myself. And he was 
right, the courthouse did go there—but it 
took eighteen years of political bickering, 
and before it happened the boss was dead. 

Have you ever bought a valuable vacant 
lot, held it until city improvements had 
been paid for, frequently gone out to ad- 
mire it, and felt the thrill of ownership in a 
piece of the earth that ran from the surface 
straight down four thousand miles—and 
then given it away for nothing? It is done 
very often, in this way: Having nursed and 
admired your lot until you love it, you 
build a house upon it either for your own 
occupancy or to sell new. If you are wise 
enough to employ a builder who specializes 
in houses and puts them up economically by 
building a great many, you may avoid 
giving your lot away. But more often 
owners conduct the building operations 
themselves, or turn the job over to a builder 
whose methods are wasteful. Or you may 
build the wrong kind of house for that 
neighborhood. The outcome is that the 
builder and the material dealer and the 
architect get the profits, and when you come 
to sell your property it brings less than 
the building cost. Thus you make a pres- 
ent of the land to your customer. 

Still another way in which people lose 
money in real estate: Very little property 
is carried clear of mortgages. A real- 
estate operator, sometimes in good faith, 
but not always so, sells lots in an encum- 
bered parcel on what is termed contract. The 
purchaser* does not get a deed until the 
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Wuen dislo- 
Ca Clon om 
crease causes 
unsightly trou- 
sets, place lat- 
ter in ELEC 
TRIC VALET 
and turn on 
current. By 
time you have 
finished shavy- 
ing, trousers 
will have 
been pressed 
to perfec- 
tion! 


HOME 


ELECTRIC VALET 


Presses Pants in 15 Minutes-for 2c or less 


Keeps trousers in top- 
trim. Frees you from 
frequent tailor charges. 
Sanitary! Can’t over- 
heat, being thermostat- 
equipped. Cost? Only 
$10—and well worth it. 
(Denver and points 
west, $11.) Order from 
electric or department 
store,orus. (Weprepay 
parcel post.) Use cou- 
pon or write for folder. 
HOME APPLIANCE MEG. CO. 
301 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 

Send me, post prepaid, one Etecrric 
Vatet. I enclose check 0) money order O for 
$10, (Denver and points west, $11.) 


Name. 


Street. 


ONLY 


Brings You a Genuine 


SF UNDERWOOD 


Latest model. Genuine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt. All 
worn type replaced with new ones. In appearance, 
style, class of work and length of service it will give, it 
compares exactly with a brand new machine. Listed 
far below factory prices. Guaranteed full five years. 
Unexcelled easy payment proposition. 


FREE Book «a 
Tells How! Ses 


Send thecoupon belowfor free a 
copy of our big typewriter book 4. aas— 
PRan tte 


giving inside facts about / 
our famous rebuilding | 
process. Full illustrations. &$ 
Everystep explained. Get your 
copy today. Shows you how 
wecansaveyoureal money. 
Write now. There is no 
obligation. 


Shipman- 
Ward Mfg. 


tae {U5 )' 
eae e eee W 2 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2756 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me a copy of your big 
typewriter book as illustrated and 
described above. 


City 


Free Book 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that , 

wonderful instru- 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quar- 
tettes, in sextettes, or in regular 5 
band; how to play from cello parts ' 
in orchestra and many other things Say 
you would like to know. Ae WS 

° 4a 


The Buescher Saxophone is the 
easiest of all wind instruments to play. & 
With the aid of the first three lessons, 
which are sent free (upon request) with 
each new Saxophone, the scale can be mas- 
tered in an hour; in a few weeks you can be play- 


ing popular music. The Saxophone is the most 
popular instrument for Home Entertainment, 
Church, Lodge or School or for Orchestra Dance Music. 
EASY TO PAY Six days’ FREE TRIAL of any 

Buescher Grand Saxophone, Cor- 
net, Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument. Easy 


terms of payment arranged. Mention instrument in- 
terested in and complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


594 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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Stick 


Here’s a wonderful new improve- 
ment that will certainly add to your 
shaving comfort. From now on you 
can use both ends of the Williams’ 
Doublecap Stick. When one end 
of the stick is worn down, use the 
other. It’s easy to reload and with 


reasonable care, the holder will last 
a life time. 

And remember! You get the 
same cool, comfortable shave. 
Bland and soothing. Easy on your 
skin and pocket book. 

Try it— either write for free 
“working model” of it or buy the 
‘Doublecap Stick from your nearest 
dealer. The J. B. Wiliams Com- 
pany, Dept. P-2,Glastonbury,Conn. 


= 
Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream 


Concrete D, yn ¢ 
Kack Lement Erick, 


With this Portable Electric 


The Type U-6 shown above strikes 1800 


blows per minute, and drills 1’ hole in average con- 
crete at rate of 2’’ per minute. Weighs 26 lbs. 

Contractors and installers have been 
making money with Speed Way Concrete Drill for 

3 years, as it cuts out 80% of the labor cost. 

We make several other sizes as well as Steel Drills, 
Grinders, etc. Get our money-making catalogue. 
Distributors: Write us, your territory may be open. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL Co. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A GUARANTEED 
PRESSURITE TIRE 
GAUGE. ACCURATE. 
EASY TO READ. 


iF HE CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU WE WILL SEND DI- 
RECT ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE PREPAID. 


JOBBERS. DEALERS. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


IMPROVED GAUGE MFG. Co:. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 


commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


_Tosell anexceptional woman'’sshoeand astandard men’sand 
boy’s shoe direct to user. Write for full details. The Dickey 
Shoe Company, 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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property has been fully paid for. Then the 
title insurance discloses the fact that there 
is a mortgage which must be cleared. Many 
people have lost money by purchasing on 
these installment contracts. The original 
investment may not be sound, the property 
is sold under foreclosure proceedings, and 
their equity is lost. It is a mistake to pur- 
chase any real estate without obtaining a 
title, either direct or in trust in the hands 
of responsible individuals or institutions, 
except after the closest investigation as to 
the responsibility of those selling to fulfill 
the terms of the sales contract. 

Never forget that there must be growth, 
growth, growth! 

One of the best illustrations of that fun- 
damental principle in real estate that I 
know is perhaps a little gruesome, but it is 
a fact that even graveyards follow the law 
of growth and almost never pay dividends 
to stockholders until they are densely 
populated. You might say that a grave- 
yard never pays until it is filled—until the 
last person is buried there. The sale of 
lots—it is really only the sale of the right 
to inter in most cases—does not pay divi- 
dends. But when the cemetery is full 
money is made on the opening of graves, 
transferring of bodies, and the like. Even 
the population of a graveyard has move- 
ment, and that movement makes value. 

It is human nature to buy stocks when 
they are high and sell when they are low. 
The same is true of real estate. People 
flock to a boom section and buy indiscrimi- 
nately during prosperity, when everything 
is high. By the same token, they become 
discouraged and sell out when things are 
low, during local or general business depres- 
sions. 

It is not the experienced operator who 
makes big money in real estate, but rather 
the business man with profits to invest 


| who buys quietly and conservatively. The 


operator’s business is real estate. When a 
business slump occurs, halting production, 
trade and building, the operator is generally 
forced to protect his business by unloading 
investment holdings. If he has too many 
of them they will break him. On that ac- 
count he learns to be satisfied with small 
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profits. But the merchant or manufac- 
turer wise enough to invest, without over- 
extending, in property that will show 
handsome profits in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, carries through the slump with the 
profits of his business. 

Let me draw the moral with a story— 
it has been told before, but that makes no 
difference: ; 

A medical officer of the Confederate 
Army settled in St. Louis after the Civil 
War and began business as a publisher. He 
made money because his whole attention 
and energy were concentrated on that 
business. As profits accumulated he would 
invest them in a piece of St. Louis real es- 
tate. His philosophy was very simple, 
embracing only two tenets. ‘I understand 
publishing, and can make money at it, but 
know nothing of any other business. And 
I know that St. Louis is bound to grow.” 

One day he had $10,000 in the bank, 
having just sold a piece of real estate. He 
was looking around for another likely plot 
when a friend came to him saying he needed 
$10,000 for the development of a mine. 

“He told me that $10,000 put into his 
mine then would certainly make $50,000 
within a year. I believed in my friend, and 
believed that he was right. And sure 
enough, that mine did pay such profits 
within a year. But not on my money, for 
I put that into another piece of St. Louis 
real estate. And Iam glad I did. For if I 
had invested in that mine, and made any 
such profit as 400 per cent in a year, it 
would have forever spoiled me for investing 
in St. Louis real estate, and sooner or later 
I’d have gone broke in mining!” 

The good doctor is dead now—but I am 
told that he died a millionaire. There are 
many instances of this character. 

In real estate, safety must always be the 
first consideration. The wrong time to buy 
usually is when enthusiasm is at white 
heat—it may be the optimism of some fel- 
low who is enthusiastic about a prospective 
commission. The right time to buy is more 
likely when everybody else is afraid to. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Isman. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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“| haveaverag 
S70 00 Per Year for ; 


Three Years— 
Have Made Over $90 
PROFIT in One Day”? 


That is the statement of Frank 
DePries, one of our live-wire 
representatives. Keeton of ; 
Mississippi made $252 on his PRI 
first sale. Vickers of Alabama mad 
in one week. Conant quit a $6,000 
come with us. 


AGENTS WANT} 


We need more men like these, 
the demand for our Super Fy 
growing by leaps and boune 


‘i to garages, stores, factories, 
\ homes, hotels, auto owners, 
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We havea plan \ 


whereby our activé 


workers can get a 
Ford without cost,in 
addition to their big \ 
cash earnings. Get 
the plan—quick! 


“Milan 
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‘Cut Me 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publis 
Company, 449 Independe 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
bring you full details telling 
our subscription representatives 
easily make $5 or $10 a ¥ 
extra in their spare time! 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUN 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible co 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited poss! 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, I 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 annual income. Business 
standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N, 19th St. St. BL 
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opinion of its patentable nature, 
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THE CORRECT CUT IN EVERY STYLE 


Well dressed men wear the style that most becomes them, 
loose or semi-fitted. What concerns them is the cut; that 
alone gives the effect they want. In all the various Society 
Brand styles the cut is perfection; and among them is the 
model particularly smart for you. Two examples: The 
D’Orsay—a semi-fitted sack, straight hanging trousers; 
The Whitby —a box overcoat with rather full skirt. 


“What They Wear Everywhere” 


—a booklet on fall styles sent free on request. 
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Mystery! Rumor at the country club has it that Mr. Jollyco 
is paid to talk about Ivory Soap Flakes. 

The story is this: After having had several pairs of golf 
stockings shrunk to boy-size in the washing, Mr. J. bought a 
very dashing new pair—pure wool. Very proud, he would 
allow no alien hand to touch them. 

One night, after the family had gone to bed, he tiptoed up 
to the bathroom, waylaid Mrs. J.’s box of Ivory Flakes, and 
washed the stockings himself! Naturally, since he followed 
directions on the box, the stockings did not shrink. 

Now the question: Is Mr. Jollyco paid to talk about Ivory 
Flakes? 


To you men whose wives choose the soag 


NEW! 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


UCSF INORG 


You will smile a welcome to this 
dainty new cake of soap made es- 
pecially for face and hands. 
Wrapped in blue; of a size for 
slim fingers; pure, mild, gentle, 
creamy white, Guest Ivory is as fine 
as soap can be! Yet only 5 cents. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Underneath the bluff exterior which you 
present to the winds and waves of life, 
you have (admit it or not) a taste for 
soft and soothing things. 


You can work all day in discomfort, 
and ask no one’s sympathy. But at 
home— 


Well, for instancewhen you take a bath: 


Without revealing too many of your 
secrets, we happen to know you don’t 
like to be laughed at for staying over- 
long in the tub. So you want a soap 
that makes a quick lather you can see— 
tich and foamy. (And not much per- 
fume about it, either.) 


Then in the last all-over plunge, you 
want that lather to disappear faster than 
snow in the sun. 


Meantime, when you lose the soap, 
you don’t want to go deep-sea-diving 
to get it. It ought to be on the surface 
of the water where no charts are needed. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE 


*. = 


“Why, Henry! : 
doing home so early?” 
Mrs. Jollyco. “Are yous 


now! I’ve just had a bat 
for a king.” 


“But there was no $04 
the bathroom—I have ju: 
brought home half a doze 
cakes of Ivory.” ; 


“TI stole half a cake of |] 
from the laundry, 
Elektra caught me,” 
Jollyco with a grin. $ 
good thing about your 
cocpings, Alicia—I can al 
find Ivory Soap somewhere 


Ivory is that kind of soap. 


We've never yet heard of a man who 
enjoyed being clean who didn’t like 
Ivory Soap. 


Men call Ivory a ‘‘man’s soap.” But 
there are just as many women who in- 
sist that it is a-“‘woman’s soap,” because fl 
it has those qualities of purity, mildness © 
and gentleness which make it safe and — 
soothing for the most sensitive skin. — 
Then, too, doctors say it is a “baby’s 
soap,” because it cleanses the baby’s 
tender skin without ever causing red- 
ness or chafing. 


Indeed, when Ivory is introduced into 
a household, everybody uses it, each for 
his or her own particular good reason. 
If you don’t find Ivory in your bath- 
room, we suggest that you buy half a 
dozen cakes and make the family and 
yourself a present. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT FLOATS 
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The Health 


Doctor says~ 


Anything soiled by contact with 
many hands is a menace to 
health. There is protection— 
constant use of a Health Soap 
which really purifies the skin. 
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‘If they could always 


CG reshly tubbed, the soft flush of slumber 
glowing against snowy linen—wouldn’t 

(_/ it be wonderful if your babies were always 

as safe—never exposed to the menace of dirt? 


Yet tomorrow they will touch and tousle a 
hundred dangerously dirty things — stray animals, 
unclean playmates, the fruit of peddlers. Dirty 
hands carry these dangers to nose, mouth and 
food. Germ laden: street dust will grind into 
chubby knees and palms. 


How can you—the mother—the “Health 
Doctor”—guard these precious lives? 


In just one way—by keeping them clean— 
scientifically clean. 


Lifebuoy Purifies 


And please don’t mistake mere perfumed 
daintiness for the honest, wholesome, pore cleans- 
ing purity that results from vigorous use of 
Litebuoy Health Soap. Lifebuoy does more than 
remove surface grime. Its rich, creamy lather 
releases a wonderful antiseptic ingredient which 
is carried down deep into every pore, combating 
the health foes ever present in dirt. 
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The pungent odor of Lifebuoy tells you that 
it is more than soap—that it is a genuine health 
protector—a skin purifier. The odor vanishes but 
the protection remains. 


Soothing to Tender Skin 


Yet Lifebuoy is as pure and bland and skin 
beautifying as any soap ever made. Its pure oil 
of palm fruit and cocoanut oil are soothing and 
healing, especially to a baby’s petal skin. 


Lifebuoy is wonderful to use during house- 
work when you wash your hands so constantly 
to avoid getting germs on food or dishes. It 
not only purifies the hands but keeps them 
delightfully soft and smooth. 


Palm fruit oil is red, so Lifebuoy is red. 


For the protection of your children and, 


husband, place a cake of Lifebuoy wherever 
there is running water—and see that it is used 
frequently. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Picture 


p= Reg US Pat Off 


HAT would you think of a 

man who poses as a regular 
demon aviator and is almost un- 
nerved when a toy plane whizzes by 
him on the hotel verandah? 


URELY a bright particular star 

of first magnitude is now up in 
the motion picture firmament. In the 
constellation Hilarious. Name Doug- 
las MacLean. To be seen with the 
naked eye in “Going Up.” 

If you saw Douglas MacLean in 

“The Hottentot” or Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s “2314 Hours’ Leave,” 
you know that speedy comedy like 
this is his element. Wherever you see 
theatre signs announcing “Douglas 
MacLean in Going Up,” check your 
troubles at the ticket window for two 
hours of joy. 
Associated Exhibitors, Inc., Arthur 
S. Kane, President, 35 West 45th St., 
New York City. Pathé Exchange, 
Inc., Physical Distributors. 


Now you can really 
get ‘‘Better Pictures ” 


F you would like to have all the 

better motion pictures shown in 
your town, form a Committee of Ten. 
Every month you will receive impar- 
tial reviews of all worth-while motion 
pictures—not Encore Pictures alone, 
but the best pictures of all producers. 


Committees of Ten work in con- 
junction with the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films and the local 
motion picture exhibitor. 


Any representative citizen inter- 
ested in better motion pictures can 
obtain the Committee of Ten plan, 
reviews, and complete information 
by addressing Arthur S. Kane, 35 
West 45th St., New York City. 
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OLD tight . . . . for we’re “Going Up” with 

Douglas MacLean. Up, up, up,—till this 
world of high taxes and household cares drops out 
of sight—till you see the silver lining of all the 
clouds—till you grow dizzy with thrills and joy. 
For Douglas MacLean has made an altitude record 
of hilarious fun. 


It’s a wholesome human play of youth and dash 
and love. Delicious complications happen fast to 
the handsome young author of an airplane love 
story whose press agent makes him out a daring 
aviator. Aviator? Why, he is so scared of airplanes 
that flights of imagination are the only kind in 
which he leaves the ground. 


When the French ace challenges him to fly, and 
The Girl is looking on how can he back out? 
Broken heart or broken neck—which wins? You 
double up with laughter. 


For there’s a zip and a swing and a rush—a soar- 
ing loop-the-loop spirit—to this mile-a-minute 
picture. If you saw the musical comedy ‘‘Going 
Up,” more than one solid year on Broadway, you 
know what a peach of a show it is. 

So fasten on the safety belt . . . . drop the 
ballast of dull care overboard—and take off with 
MacLean to the seventh, heaven of mirth. “Going 
Up”—another great Encore Picture. 


O place to go but Up 
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SET 


Douglas MacLean 


ERE is Douglas MacLean doing 
two of the most dangerous 
things a man can do—(1) sitting on 
the propeller of a real, live airplane, 
(2) next to such a pretty girl as 
Marjorie Daw. 7 


Douglas MacLean 
in 
“Going Up” 


Adapted by Raymond Griffith 
From the great Broadway Stage Success 
“Going Up” by Otto A. Harbach 
and Louis A. Hirsch 
Based upon James A. Montgomery's 

play ““The Aviator’ 

Directed by Lloyd Ingraham 

Produced by Douglas MacLean Productions 


P| 

Arie the tenth trip with this load, 

the bellhop protests. He won’t lug 

the things up and down again. You see _ 

Douglas MacLean is in love, and in that ~ 

state of pleasant insanity, it’s “Get the 

bags, I’m leaving” or “Take “em back, ~ 
I'll stay” with every smile or pout of his 

adored one. es 


THE slightly portly gentleman at the 

right teaches flying—his thirtieth 

pupil crashed the day before so he now ~ fi 
has time to teach another. And notice , 
how thoroughly Douglas is of enjoying ‘i 
his lesson. He’s really a most adventure- Pl 
some fellow—in his novels. = 
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Delightful and 
| convenient to 
| serve at home | 


elicious 


Campany Atianta, Ga 


Winners of the $5,000 
Valspar Prize Contest 


The contest was a great success, and we want to thank all of our many friends for 
9,254 letters were received from all over the world telling of the unusual 
service and satisfaction that Valspar, Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar Enamels 


their i interest. 


have given. 


Many of the letters told of remarkably severe tests that Valspar has successfully 
undergone—of fire and flood, of blinding snow and tropic sun— Ah 

on automobiles and airplanes, submarines and icebound ships. 
the unequalled service and satisfaction Valspar has given in the home—on drain boards 
and ice-boxes, on tables, floors and woodwork of all kinds. 


The judges—Mr. Lawrence Abbott of the Outlook, Miss Martha Dodson of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Miss Gertrude B. Lane of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
were amazed at the remarkable endurance of Valspar as related in these actual, 


personal experiences. 


After careful deliberation they have awarded the following prizes: 


First Prize—$500.00 


Greenway, Lewis D. ....... 3807 Woodlawn Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


Five Be of 4 00.00 each 


.819 Eye Ave., Coronado, Calif. 
Henley, Nora Di .3347 Mono Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Raymond, Geo. Sik . Kealia, Kauai, Hawaii 
Shelley, Lieut. Tully, » Navy Dept. , Bur. of Engineering, W ashington, Dic, 
Stumm, N.. .493 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Helmstetter, G.. 
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exceptional service 
Other letters told of 


Ten Aas i, $50.00 each 


Buchanan, Mrs. E. M.. .213 Post Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Field, Miss Eleanore Ate . 1100 Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Guthrie, Amy. ..Budea Beta T. ’ Estate, Doom Dooma P.O. , Assam, India 
Hudson, J. Harold. . .5 Rainier St., Rochester, ING? 
McKenney, G. E.. "44-46 E. Kinwie SE. Chicago, Il. 
Salkeld, Cpl. M.. “21st Inf. Band, Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Smith, Mark L.. .4716 ES lees Ave. , Chicago, Ill. 
Stegall, C.R Rossville, Ga. 
Stetson, Ist Lieut. H. Dy U.S. . Army, Qu M. oP , Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska 
Teters, Omar O.. .3729 Lucky St., St. Louis, Mo. 


One Hundred Prizes of $10.00 each™ 


Allen, G. C., Newark, N. J.; Allen, John M., Toronto, Ont., Can.; Amster, 
Wilbert, Spring City, Pa.; Ashton, H. W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Barr, Geo. B., 
Toledo; Ohio; Bell, E. Archie, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bittmann, H. C., Ridge- 
field, N. J.; Born, Helen Emma, Willow Grove, Pa.; Bouse, M. R., Ran- 
toul, Ill.; Brabson, W. H., Dayton, Ohio; Bradley, Parker R., Danvers, 
Mass.; Brandt, F. R., Dayton, Ohio; Brinnon, E. F., Pleasant Hill, Ohio; 
Brooks, T. B., Skamokawa, Wash.; Brown, L. A., Clay Center, Nebr.; 
Byerly, Capt. Fred S., Fort Thomas, Ky.; Cavanagh, J. F., Providence, 
; Chandler, Harry A., Rock Springs, Wyo.; Church, T. A., Berkeley, 
Calif Cole, Robert Charles, Hartford, Conn.; Cowen, Anna S., "San Fran: 
cisco, Cal.; Crocker, PO., Hutchinson, Kan.; "Dagey, ip ae Evanston, Ill; 
Dare, Miss Ethel, Homewood, Iil.; Davids, Wm. Ci Rutherford, N. ie 
De Bell, Geo. C. , Winnipeg, Man., Can.; Dillaway, W. (oF , Olympia, ea 
Dolan, Thomas A., New Haven, ’Conn.; Doyle, Edw. Is "Brooklyn, N Pe 
Dunham, C., Edmonton, Alta., Can.; D’ Ville, O. H., Sodus Point, N. Nae 
Fifer, C. M., Muscatine, Towa; Gleiner, W. c Pittsfield, Mass.; Goethel, 
Mrs. Eva, Chicago, Ill.; Gosney, J. V., Binghamton, N. Y.; Guernsey, 
F. H., Lockport, N. Y.; Hall, L. B., Denver, Colo.; Harris, W. L., Olean, 
N. Y.; Henderson & Cavanaugh, Galena, Kan.; Hessel, Philip, Norfolk, 
Va.; Hill, O. H., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Hilton, C. G., New York, N. Y.; 
Hough, Jack D., Omaha, Nebr.; Howle, E. O., Richmond, Va.; Hunt, B. 
AS Allston, Mass.; Jackson, Richard, ‘Somerville, Ne Jie Kersh, L. G; 
Enterprise, Ala.; Kinney, H.A., Bangor, Mich.; King, E. De Little Rock, 
Ark.; Klumker, "Herman, San Antonio, Texas; Kohler, Sam W., Seattle, 


Wash.; Laurie, Mrs. Laura Maud, Quilcene, Wash.; Link, C. J., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Logan, Mrs. W. J., New Haven, Conn.; Mackie, R. W., Hous- 
ton, Texas; Martin, P. H., New York, N. Y.; Marzlak, John, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Maser, Ben, Philadelphia, Pa.; Morgan, William J., Chester, Pa.; 
Nichols, Erwin H., Rantoul, Ill.; O’Leary, J. W., Chester, Pa.; Ostrander, 
Ralph L., Ferndale, etic Peters, Frank, Millwood, Wash.; Poole, Harold, 
Miquon, Pa.; Propson, H E., Stratford, Conn.; Rainer, f E., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Reckhow, F, He Culver City, Calif.; Rhine, Walter Ci, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Rhodes, Miss Essie, Milan, Tenn.; Ross, Rev. Mervyn J., 
Belleville, Pa; Ross, Thomas, Milmay, N. dhe Rubel, R. , Jr., Mobile, 
Ala.; Rule, R. S3 Petersburg, Ill.; Sargisson, Mrs. Z. eo “Akron, Ohio: 
Scorn, Edw. Corliss, Detroit, Mich.; Seamans, D. W., Providence, R. I.; 
Seaton, Robert J., St. Louis, Mo.; Sharpnack, Geo., Lincoln, Nebr.; Simp- 
son, Glenn R., Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Smeby, L. C., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Smith, Raymond C., Chicago, IIl.; Stallgren, C. E., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Steingruber, Geo., Atlanta, Ga.; Stell, Mrs. Fred, Woodland Park, Colo.; 
Thatcher, Edward, Bearsville, N. Y.; Tolin, J. W., Kokomo, Ind.; Van 
Ness, P. T., Long Beach, Calif.; Van Sickle, Capt. Tom, Detroit, Mich.; 
Vining, P. J., Dickinson Center, N. Y.; Vos, George W., New Rochelle, 
: Walker, C. O., Skagway, Alaska; Weber, Fred. cs South Wales, 
N. Yi Whelan, James R., Chicago, or Whitaker, James A., Montreal, 
Can.; White, Jeo Mebane, N.C. White, W. N, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Whiting, Mrs. Alice H., Greenwich, Conn.; Wilking, F. O., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Yount, J. Ward, St. Joseph, Mo.; Zimmerman, L. J., Oakland, Calif. 


Two Hundred Prizes of $5.00 each 


Alling, Elsie Dwight, Indianapolis, Ind.; Anderson, Clarence, Kansas City, 
‘Mo.; Ansley, F. T., Americus, Ga.; Applebee, Thos., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Baker, Maud M., Kent, Wash.; Barber, Mrs. E. H., Somerville, Mass.; 
Barber, E. V., San Francisco, Calif.; Baucneau, E. V., Canon City, Colo.; 
Birdsong, Chas. A., Indianapolis, Ind.; Bousman, Mrs. N. A., Glen Allen, 
Va.; Brazie, A. G., Kansas City, Mo.; Brewer, Mrs. Russell, South Bend, 
Ind.; Brice, Mrs. Charles S., Honolulu, H. I.; Britain, Geo. W., Seattle, 
Wash.; Brown, Carl B., Chicago, Ill.; Brunings, J. H., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Bryant, P. L., Hot Springs, Ark.; Buhl, Miss Isabelle E., Dayton, Ohio; 
Burson, David S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Caldwell, C. C., Windsor, Ont., Can.; 
Caldwell, C. S., Quebec, Can.; Capplebee, G., Iowa City, Iowa; Chamber- 
lain, Chas. H., Saginaw, Mich.; Chandler, H. C., Atlanta, Ga.; Chandler, 
Richard H., Anderson, Mo.; Clough, Delbert I., New Haven, Conn.; 
Conklin, Mrs. F. L., Los Angeles, Calif.; Conrad, Miss Clare, Butler, Pa.; 
Crabson, John D., Baltimore, Md.; Cude, H. E., New York City; Davey, 
Mrs. Arthur L., Trenton, N. J.; Delasant, Mrs. Margaret M., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Dobbs, H. DeWitt, New York City; Dodson, Seth T., Weatherly, 
Pa.; Doebler, John G., Providence, R. I.; Dormont Tailoring Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Doty, David E., Salt Lake City, Utah; Douglas, E. P-, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Dow, S., Harvard, Ill.; Dudley, Harry W., Clinton, 
Mass.; Duncan, Geo. R., Schenectady, N. Y.; Dunmire, W. J., Blairsville, 
Pa.; Dwyer, Mrs. W. J., Cleveland, Ohio; Eagar, J. T., New Orleans, La.; 
Elmendorf, Ray E., Ft. Assiniboine, Alta., Can.; Ferte, Emile P., Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Filbert, C. E., Tampa, Fla.; Filip, Stanley 1s Oak’ Park, IIl.; 
Finger, Edward on Buffalo, NYAS Finley, JBe Orlando, Fla.; Fisher, 
Mrs. H., Staten Island, Na Yes Fitzpatrick, PS E., Savannah, Ga.; .) Fry 
Dr. Oscar B., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Gage, G. Ee Amherst, Mass.; Galt. 
Laurence L., Claremont, Calif.; Gardiner, Miss Ada F., Cape Elizabeth, 
Me.; Gasoway, Mrs. H. W., Brighton, Ia.; Gates, C. H., Huntington Park, 
Calif.; Gerhan, O. R., Dallas, Texas; Ginett, Theo., Jr., Chazy, N. Y. ; 
Ginn, W. W., Evanston, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grey, J. W., Carmel, N. Y 
Griffin, W. D., Richmond, Va.; Gunn, Raymond, Tulsa, Okla.; "Hanley? 
Ethel Salisbury, Muscatine, Ia.; Hanson, C. C., Chicago, Ill. Hart, V.B., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Haviland, I. B., McHenry, Ill.; Hedges, Anna, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Hellmuth, Mrs. G. W., St. Louis, Mo.; Henry, Mrs. P. D. , Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Hill, John T., Los Angeles, Cal.; ‘Hitchcock, Mrs. Ruth Christie, 
Poplar Grove, Sask., Can.; Hoskins, James A., Waterloo, Ia.; House, E. E., 
Kalama, Wash.; Hufford, Mrs. Gertrude J., Patriot, Ind.; Humes, Marion, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Ingman, R. H., Douglas, Ariz.; Jackson, C. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Janes, F. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jenkins, A. H., Detroit, Mich.; 
lan Charles OO; Harrisburg, Pa.; Kelly, Geo. B., Newton, Ia.; Ken- 
nedy, F. A., Roxbury, Maine; Kennedy, Thos. M., Mark, Ill.; Kerner, A. 
Pn ot Louis, Mo.; Kinsey, Ora M., 
Grelton, O ; Koeck, Geo. J., Morris 
Plains, N. OF Kraft, Karl Oe Frank- 
fort, Ind.; Kremp, Miss Jean, Jasper, 
Ind; Kreuzer, Floyd A., Morehouse- 
ville, Ni ¥é Ladd, G. Sa Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; ; Leary, Mrs. Margaret R., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Litterst, Joseph 
M., Peoria, Ill.; Livesey, Benj. spiltis 
W. auregan, Conn.; Llewellyn, Fred 
W., Mexico, Mo.; "The Lovine Com- 
pany, Naugatuck, Conn.; Lowry, 
Frank E., Los Angeles, Cal.; Lundy, 
Ru Gulf Port,  Miss.; on McAlister, 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Henrietta, Norfolk, Va.; McAllister, Isaacs, Macon, Ga.; McCloskey, 
Helen, Fort Amador, 4 Why Panama; ‘McDowell, Arthur L., Dunbar, Pa.; 
McMahan, R. B., Los Angeles, Calif:; MacDonald, Angus S., Jersey ‘City, 
Neg MacGillis, O’Kane Sait Paul, Minn.; MacGowan, Af: ct Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Mackin, Wm. R., Baltimore, Md.; Matthews, C. E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Mayer, M. H., Artesia, Calif.; Melson, Capt. Ira W., Bordentown, N. J.; 
Miller, H. S., ’ Miamisburg, Ohio; Miller, Mrs. J. F., Glassboro, N. J.; 

Miller, W. W., Toronto, Ont., Can.; Mitchell, Dr. Grace B., Chicago, Ill; 

Montgomery, i. M., Atlanta, I; Morrison, Thos. Hs Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Murphy, Donald C., Toledo, Ohio; Nelson, Marion (oy Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Newcomb, L. ING Charlottesville, Va.; Newman, Jas. F., La Center, 
Wash.; Niedenfun, John A., Duluth, Minn.; Nolin, Alice, Montreal, Can.; 
North, B..E., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Norton, Joseph, Mobile, Ala.; Nyedly, 
F. , Tehachapi, Calif.; Orsborn, H. fie , Gary, Ind.; Overbeck, Cy New York, 
N. Y.; Parks, Mrs., ‘Charleston, S$, Ce Patrick, "Mrs. Eleanor B., Kansas 
City, ‘Mo; Pearce, Harry W., F ‘rankford, Phila., Pa.; Pearsall, C. R., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Percival, Harold Cy DD Dise Indianapolis, Ind.; Peter- 
son, Julius A., 
Pizar, Mrs. S. M., Wheeling, W. Va.; Porter, Louis, Detroit, Mich.; Potts, 
Margaret, Calgary, Alta., Can.; Pouleur, Prof. A. De Norton, "Mass.; 
Powell, Lieut. F. E., Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.; Powers, Mrs. M., San Evite, 
Calif.; Prickitt, J. Sis New York City; Quinllon, Capt. Wn. Jr 

Clarksville, Del.; Randolph, Martin F., Hollis, N. Y.; Richards, Cecio 
1 Brooklyn, N. iv Richardson, Arthur, Baltimore, 'Md.; Riddle, B.H., 

Butler, Pas rpc "James R Gloversville, Ne Yas Roggenbach, RIES 

Wisner, Nebr.; S ain, W. T., Empire, Ore.; St. Martin, Edward, Gutten- 
berg, N. I Schaefer, Edgar T., Baltimore, Md.; Scott, G. M., Chicago, 
Ill; Segerstrom, Mrs. Mary, Minneapolis, Minn.; Short, Lester C., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Simon, Samuel, Los Angeles, Calif.; Simpson, ALE, Vancouver, 
BG: Singlin, Edna, Detroit, Mich.; Sjoblom, John, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Slane, L. A., Juneau, Alaska; Slocomb, Florence S., Worcester, Mass.; 
Smith, Chester, Houghton, Mich.; Smith, EV Saskatoon, Sask., Can.; 
Smith, Marjory Hoffman, Portland, Ore.; Smith, Mrs. Rena B., Troy, 
Ohio; Smollen, Bradley i Hollywood, Calif.; Stack, Herbert J., Johns- 
town, Pa.; Stevens, John A., Mio, Mich.; Stewart, Gertrude S., Medford, 
N. J.; Stock, Fred L., Montreal, Quebec, Can.; Stone, Edwin E., Glenwood 
aed Wis.; Sutton, Maude, Spokane, Wash.; Switzer, Wm. H., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y; Taylor, Fred, Kamiah, Idaho; Teel, W. 1 a Warsaw, Ind.; 

Thayer, Marie D., Westport, Conn.; Tipp, L. L., Pres., Watervliet, N. ve 

Trantham, N., Biltmore, N. Ce Turner, Edna E. » Oakley, Cal.; Upton, j ee 

Dubuque, ‘Ta.; Valentine, Chester, Saranac Lake, N . Y.; Van Groos, Wm., 
Portland, Ore.; Van Keuren, Mrs. M., Jersey City, N. if .; Ward, Florence 
L.; Jacksonville, nik Watt, Nellie B., York, Pa.; Wells, J. C., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; West, J. L., Wilmington, Del.; 
Willett, W. W., Pasadena, Calif.; 
Williams, .K. H., Mora, Minn.; 
Williams, Miss Mary R., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Willfams, N. I., Mor 
desto, Calif.; Willits; Earl C., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Winship, L. A., San 
Antonio, Texas; Wolf, E. T., Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Wolfe, E. B.; Kings- 
port, Tenn.; Wood, Harry, Chicago, 
Ill.; Wood, Harry; Somers Point, 
N. is Wright, W.C., Scranton, Pa.; 
Yeaton, H.W. ,Saco, Maine; Yerkes, 
Mrs. Jay Hy Vinton, Towa. 


Warrensburg, Mo.; Petway, Leo dies McKinney, Texas; * 
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J. W. Murphy. . SAG ..-++Dallas 


Five 2 Prices of $100 00.00 1 Baek 
United Paint-Up Stores, . 24.40.52 fetes 641 Penn St., Reading 
Cowings Robards & Co. terterseunes nein 
Llewellyn & Sons. . ae wee es 
C. Smit.. .1359 Plainfield Ave., Grand Ra) 
Buckingham & Pentland......... 1849 Portage Ave., St. James, 


Five ies a ie 00 éach 


Hedgress & Higgins. 
The Whitten Co., Ltd.. "Bracebridge, 
Strong Hardware Co.. "289 Burnet St., New Brunsw 
Butcher Tool & Hardware Co......... 2018 Second Ave., lai h 
Titche-Goettinger Co.. Lie . Dalla 


Ten “Pree of $10. 0.00 rene 


A. Miller, 395 Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y.; C. L. & Theo. Berin 
Inc., 609 Main St., Houston, Texas; Finley’s Pioneer Paint & W: 
Store, Court & Pine Stas Orlando, Florida; tba Neighborhood 1 

Paint. Store, 621 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill; Wm. E. Hinch, 1919 
Sts Philadelphia, Pa.; W: illiam’ Hart, 154 Chicago St., Elgin, Ill; 
Decorating Co., 110 W. 29th St., Billings, Mont.; The Wyatt Co., Cor 
& Ingram Sts., Henderson, Ky.; Walsh Bros., 3430 Fourteenth St., \ 
Washington, D. C.; J. Friedman, 557 Ocean Ave., Jersey City, N- 


Eighty Prizes of $5.00 each 


Model Wallpaper & Paint Co., Dubuque, Iowa; C. W. Keenan, Bi 
N. Y.; The Sowles Hardware Com Plattsburg, N. Y.; Derryberry & F 
Inc., North Platte, Nebr.; Red Paint Store, Muscatine, Iowa; Dixie 
Paper & Paint Co., Lake Charles, La.; New Orleans Paint & Color Co., 
New Orleans, La.; Willingham Sash & Door Co., Macon, Georgia; e 
& Son, Barre, Vt; Blough Bros. & Mehl, Goshen, Ind.; Braniff P 
Dec. Co., Salina, Kansas; A. L. Lund, Lawton, Okla.; A 
Co., Lancaster, Texas; Knight Bros. & Co., Westbrook, Maine; 
Bros., North Battleford, Sask., Can.; J. H. Cullman, Jersey Ci 
Hawkins Hardware Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; Robertson Hard! 
Birmingham, Ala.; Fred'C. Crowell, Norwich, Conn.; Wm. Dey 
Albany, N. Y.; Nichols Hardware, Rock Rapids, Towa; R. H. Smart, r 
ville, Ont., Can.; Smith Winchester Co., Jackson, Mich.; Clark H 
'Coi) Elizabeth, N. J.; Doyle Dec. Co., San Antonio, Texas; jules 
macy, Julesbure, Colo.; W. I. Teeds, Sayre, Pa.; L. L. Philli 
Kansas; E. J. Decker, ‘Chicago, Ill.; Killian Co., Cedar Rapii 2, Io 
Jones Store Co?, Kansas City, Mo.; .; Avenue Paint Store, Racin 
Western Glass & Paint Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Fred. Ruhling, Ch 
Clancy’s Drug Store, La Salle, Il; Geoule Moison, Groton, Mass 
White Co., Pawtutket, R. Es Hale Hardware Co. ., Tulsa, Okla. 
Philip Hardware Co. Dallas, "Texas; Harris Emery Co., Des Mo 
Charles Naeckel’s Sons, Davenport, Iowa; Mt. Dora Hardware 
Dora, Florida; A. L. Brandner, Chicago, Ill; The W. L. dD 
Toledo, Ohio; J. F. O’Brien, Pocahontas, Towa; i. Fuchs, New Yor! F 
Campbell- McKinnon Co., Defuniak Springs, Fla.; Petersen. Bro 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Guiry Bros. Wall Paper Co., Denver, Coli 
berlain-Gray Drug Co., Inc., Steamboat Springs, Colo.; The Gray 
Co., Coshocton, Ohio; James H. Karnes, Oak Park, "Il; t! 
ware Co., Chicago, IIl.; F. McGray, Garrison, N. Dak.; 
Co: Canon City, Colo.; OR E. Spencer Co., New Haven, 
Paint Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio; Harry Byan, New York, N. Y.5 
Frey, Norristown, Pat Harry Harper, New York, N. V5 
Hardware Co., Hot Springs, Ark.; flee & Jamison, Tuscaloosa, ‘ 
Hockenjos Gos Newark, N. J.; J. E. Jordan, Plymouth, Mass.; 
Perlewitz, Algoma, Wis.; The ‘Boroco Store, Elgin, Ill.; B. 
Springfield, Mass.; A. Mark, Bronx, N. Y.; ms E. Ransier, Maniiu 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Cok Hillsboro, Texas; . F. Williford, Ma 
R. F. De Visser Co., Rochester, IND Yes ni eee Portage, 
Udelhofen, Chicago, TL; Buffalo Wallpaper Store Kee Toth) 
Ind.; Campbell & Havholm, W. New Brighton, S. I., New Yor! 
Pharmacy, Tarkio, Mo.; G. O. Behrenbush, Oak Park, Ill; Lass 
Co., Galesburg, Ill.; Conklin, Tubby & Conklin, Roslyn, Ligh 
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Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
New York Chicago 


Toronto London Paris 
W* P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


Boston 
Ams fe! eda! 
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Always Sold in Secreta Ss 


the Yellow Box 
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prominent university recently announced 
that more than four hundred million teeth in 
the United States need dental care. 


How many of yours are 
among these four 
hundred million? 


What happens when you 
brush your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is curved 
to fit the jaw, like this: 


————. —S.—_ 


Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this 


Pe LPR 
yy i % 


With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 
brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 
you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 


like this: 


Vara 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 


backs of the back teeth, like this: 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 


-phy-factic FLORENCE MPG.CD- «csi 
A 
Me CLEAN-TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 


MARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFY 
NG 

SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON TIS HOOK 

UORIES QUICKLY AND ANAS HAS {T5 OWN PLACE. 


A@ZAG 


REG IN US. PAT. OFF. 


PROMINENT university re- 
cently announced that more 
than four hundred million teeth 
in the United States need dental 
care. That is an average of nearly 
four bad teeth to every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 
Not all tooth decay is caused 
by neglect. Even people who 
brush their teeth regularly, some- 
times have tooth trouble. They 
do not brush well, with the cor- 
rect tooth brush. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is made so that it will 
reach and clean all surfaces of 
all teeth, even the backs of the 
back teeth. The long end tuft of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
really cleans the surfaces of the 
back teeth—which ordinary 
brushes cannot touch. The 
widely set, serrated (saw tooth) 
bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic are 
set in a shape curved to fit the 
curve of the teeth. They reach 


and clean the crevices between 
the teeth, and the depressions in 
the back teeth, that ordinary 
brushes merely bridge over. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the best 
brush to clean teeth—and it 
cleans teeth in the best way. 
Brush downward over the gums 
to clean the upper teeth. Reverse 
the brush, and brush upward 
over the gums to clean the lower 
teeth. This brushes dental mucin 
and food debris away from the 
gums, and exercises them as well 
as cleaning the teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush was created to clean teeth 
this better way. Every exclusive 
feature of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is scientifically and 
correctly designed for better 
tooth hygiene. See that the name 
Prophy lactic, is on the sanitary yel- 
low box when you buy your 
tooth brush. Remember, a clean 
tooth never decays. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; 
made in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium and soft 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


GUARANTEED 


FLORENCE MFG. Co | 
FLORENCE. MASS 
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iw A Clean Tooth 
Never ‘Decays “a 
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Other Overland Models: Touring $495, 
Roadster $495, Red Bird $695, Coupe $750; 
f.o. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change 
prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO,OHIO 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Owners of the new Overland Sedan af 
happy not merely in owning a car, but happ 
in owning a better, finer car. 


This proud spirit of ownership has givet 
the Overland Sedan its place of leadership 


You get more pleasure from the Overlan 
Sedan because more value has been built in 
to it. You get the home comfort and luxur 
of a Wilson built body, with the biggest rea 
seat space of any car under a thousand dollars 
with deep, soft upholstery, done in rich grey 


plex springs to give you 130-inch 
ind smooth the road-bumps away; 


ta-powerful, extra-reliable, extra- 
ne that gives 20 miles and more 
y gallon of gasoline and is easy 


jlass windows to open when you 
d close when you want to shut 
d and rain and cold, with Dura 
D> let the door windows way down 
uickly; 
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And a cowl ventilator, and sun visor, and 
dome light, and real Fisk cord tires, and 
everything; 


And it comes to you at a price you can really 
afford; runs and runs and runs and gives you 
all the service and satisfaction in the world 
at a cost so small it is amazing. 


Who could help being happy with all of 
this? Pack up your troubles and smile at the 
whole, wide world through the windows of 


the New Overland Sedan! 
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Thousands of future letters 
already written 


|p you have any doubt that printing actu- 


ally gets things done, look at the printed 
forms shown here. 


They save dictating letters. They save ac- 
knowledging letters. They save filing letters. 

For years printed forms were supposed to 
mean billheads, invoices, order blanks, and 
other simple office forms. But a few years 
ago business waked up to the fact that any- 
thing that has to be done a great many 
times can be done more quickly and accu- 
rately by printed forms. 


Our book, “Printing Gets Things Done,” 
contains dozens of forms applicable to almost 
any business use. This book is a condensation 
of much information gleaned in studying the 
use of printed forms. This study was made in 
order that we could produce in Hammermill 


Bond a paper suitable for all kinds of office 
and factory printing. 


One of the most striking advantages of 


Hammermill Bond is its colors—twelve dis- 
tinctive uniform colors in addition to white. 
Color is of immense value in identifying 
forms and classes of work, and it also adds 
attractiveness to sales letters and bulletins. 


All Hammermill Bond Paper, whether in 
colors or white, is made to the same high 
standards of strength, durability, and cleanli- 
ness. The paper is adequate for important 
documents and permanent records. It is the 
lowest-priced standard bond paper on the 
market. For this reason many large firms 
have simplified the matter of buying forms 
and stationery by instructing their printers 


to prepare all this kind of printing on Ham- 
mermill Bond. 


Printers everywhere know Hammermill 
Bond and like to use it. Stocks are available 
in all important business centers. 


Write for a copy of our free book, “ Print- 
ing Gets Things Done.” 


HaMMERMILL PapeErR Company, Er1IE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark —it is our word. of honor to the public 


The Utility Business Paper 


Send for 


Our Book 


‘Printing Gets 


Thin¢g 


ihre TTT 


ree 
Se eestbeey, 
84 aeb ee, 
Snr 


1 am sending You this thinking it 
may be of interest to ya 
Knowledgment is necessary. 


No ac. 


ts W332 SK 


IF YOUR INVOICE OF 


THE TERMS WEREZ Za-/2_ 


DAYS iS PAID ON ORB 


AT. JACKSON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Page 10S1— 
SHORTAGE Folio _4 — 
NOTICE Ledger? — 


TH THANKS THE 
ACKNOWLEDGE wi 
RECEIPT oF YOUR REMITTANCE. 


VER THAT YOUR 
S€ NOTE HOWE’ 

erieeK WAS #/2.8! LESS THAN THE 
BILL RENDERED. 


DIT FOR THE 
VE GIVEN YOU CRE 
MOUNT oF YOUR CHECK ACTH 
CARRY THE UNPAID BALAN 
NEXT BILL. 
ULY, 
yours VERY TR 
A-T. JACKSON COMPANY 
By WSH 

BOSTON April 24- 19— 


V VEN you have an article, a 
clipping, or a carbon copy to send 
to a friend, a form like the top one 
is a courteous letter already writ- 
ten. The next form covers phras- 
ing and writing a letter and is a 
better way to handle the subject. 
These are typical of the forms 
shown in our free book, “Printing 
Gets Things Done.” 


A. T. JACKSON COMP. 


Boston, ase Gore 15 a 


Mr Col) Whleaure) a fa 


Gfpushit.on WHICH | 
DAYS NET_32__ 
pe LF pe 4 2 


s Done 


September 29,1925 
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6 new ford stories 
Road chat,without chatter[ 


I have just come back from a long trip Each month’s sales of Veedol Fordol— 
on the concrete -asphalt-macadam - dirt since July, 1922—have at least doubled 
roads that all motorists travel. I have been the sales of the preceding month! 
calling on motor car owners. and motor oil Why not give Veedol Fordol a chance 
dealers. to prove its worth in your Ford car? Have 


your dealer drain out the old oil and pour 
in just four quarts of Veedol Fordol. I'll 
be surprised if you, too, don’t write me a new 
Ford story. Here’s my name and address: 


The six stories below are a few of the 
actual experiences of dealers who sell 
Veedol Fordol and Ford owners who use it 
—told in their own words. I know you will 
find these stories interesting but the most 
convincing thing I can tell you is one fact 
that proves the sweeping success of Veedol 
Fordol since it was put on the market a 
little over a year ago. 


Sales Manager 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Auto Supply Dealer 


Methuen, Mass. 
Public Garage 


FSAVYINGS |] 
aT | 


“Without exception in every 
instance where I have drained 
Ford crankcases and replaced 
the old oil with Veedol Fordol 
my customers have informed 
me of their complete satisfac- 
tion and absolute elimination 
of chatter. From a selling 
standpoint, I am so thorough- 
ly convinced as to the quality 
erformance of Veedol Fordol that I am 
'it to my customers on a money-back 
atee.”” 


“We have been sell- 
ing Veedol Fordol and ; 
using it and cannot  ;/-%|///|//| 
recommend it toohigh- /, |; 
ly witstops the chatter » (2 2.55) 
immediately and gives 
much more gasoline and oil mile- 
age, and due to the smooth running 
of the car, keeps down repair bills. 
I have built up a very profitable 
business among Ford owners through the sale 
of this oil. Many of my customers state that it 
is the best oil they ever used in their cars.” 


West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be Ford Owner 


“T have been using Veedol 
Fordol in my Ford coupé with 
SE exceptionally satisfactory re- 
GK sults. Drain oil at from 600 to 
23 700 miles. Seldom add any oil 
during this mileage. 
<= “Am getting from 21 to 25 
miles to a gallon of gas on 
\, Veedol Fordol, which you will 
nit is some mileage. Have driven car over 
00 miles, and find brake bands in good con- 
ion. Have never been renewed. No chatter- 
, when using Veedol Fordol.”’ 


Duluth, Minn. 
Ford Owner Bh 


“Please send me e be o, » 
ea ih { 
" & et ; 


the names and ad- 
dresses of your deal- 
ers in Duluth. I 
used Fordol all the 
way from Nyack, 
N.Y.to Chicago and 
it gave me perfect satisfaction. From Chicago 
to Duluth I used various other brands and 
find that the chatter has come back. 

“T would be pleased to have the book ‘One 
Hundred One Economies for the Motorist.’ 
Please mail me a copy.” 


A Traveling Salesman Hood River, Oregon , 
Somewhere on the road Ford Agent ; ) )Y | g — 
) aeG ee 
| “One night last November I was “Having used Veedol Fordol and ad \dee 
looking over The Saturday Evening sold it now for about a year we can (( “a 
Post, and saw your ad. It interested truthfully say that we are more than 
| \ meso much that next morning I had pleased with results achieved. I 
Y my crankcase drained, and filled with have used Veedol Fordol in my own 
_— Veedol Fordol. I need hardly tell you car for nearly ten thousand miles. (> ((o)) 
that I noticed the difference immedi- The special gear ratio of my car en- \\~// sy 
ately, andhaveusednothingelsesince. ables me to obtain a speed of 59 miles = SS eR a ee 
“T have found that all your claims per hour. a a cael 
for Veedol Fordol are true. It certainly eliminates “In spite of the high motor speed the bearings have 
chatter and I get more mileage to the gallon of stood up perfectly, and even though road conditions 
gasoline. I have found that my car coasts with here render transmission linings short lived, I have 
greater ease and I have a smooth running engine at continued to use standard Ford linings and was still 
all times. I am recommending Veedol Fordol to all using the second set of linings during the mileage 
my friends who are Ford owners.”’ above mentioned.” 


EDOL FORD 


‘he new economy oil for Fords 
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HOUSE PAINT, SNOW WHITE ENAMEL, ) INTERIOR ENAMEL, FLAT WALL I PAINT, FLOOR PAINDRARH PAINT, ILL TWHITE,M PLEMENT PAN 7 


The Label of a Hundred 


Satisfactions 


Certain-teed—a composite of Certain and Guaranteed—the 
two strongest buying words that could be put into a trade- 
mark or back of a product, was coined because there was 
no one word with a meaning big enough, broad enough 
or strong enough to express the endorsement back of 
Certain-teed products. : 


The Certain-teed label is your unerring guide to certain satis- 
faction—quality guaranteed, and your assurance of the best 
value for your money. 


Here Are The Reasons: 


Certa < a EE N ‘ , 
aus a ae on) &s 4 Overhead expense spread thinly over more than a 
Poraton je  Certain-teed | 
, » Products hundred products. 
/ poration rae 
‘ Cen ws i One sales organization selling the varied output of 
+ E soy many plants, ordinarily sold by separate organizations. 


Plants so located as to benefit by short hauls and low 
freight charges on both raw and finished products. 


, GYPSITE CEMENT PLASTER, KEENES CEMENT, GYPSUM PLASTER FINISH, AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


These savings are passed on to you in better quality for 
a like price, or equal quality for a lower price, by more 
than 100,000 Certain-teed dealers from coast to coast. 


BUILD TO ENDURE WITH CERTAIN-TEED 


|| GYPSUM CEMENT PLASTER 


PAS EOS: ROLL ROOFING, SLATE SURFACED SHINGLES, INSULATING ecaha TARBEM tS geitabtted ot ROOF "COATING c 


2 USGS LOIN ABER NERD EIS BER i MS A CR ee 5: Rl Re BI 


ROOFING 
SHINGLES 
BUILDING 
PAPERS 


LS 


Seabee es 


IT PATIO LE LES 


ES 
SE EE Ce ET 
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VARNISH, OUTSIDE SPAR, INSIDE SPAR, VARNISH STAIN, OL STAIN, LINOLEUM VARNISH, FURNITURE VARNISH,FURNITURE POLISH, UAX ETC. ri 


call this label the “Label of over a hun- 
d satisfactions” because we put it on more 
na hundred different products which we 
ww are all right, and will give you more 
rice than you pay for. This label represents 
RTAIN satisfaction— quality guaranTEED. 


¢ ’ President 
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T, FLOORTEX (FELT BASE FLOOR COVERING) LINOLEUM RUGS, O/L CLOTH 
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‘The HUMPHREY 


Saving Coal is Saving Money 


Chilly mornings are coming. Coal wagons are beginning to The Radiantfire burns gas but you would never k 
rumble down the street. Once again you must prepare for It is absolutely odorless, ashless and dustless. It is 
winter with its furnace and fuel problems. So why not do it for service in an instant and will burn many hou 
in the really sensible way. Install a Humphrey Radiantfire the cost of a single shovelful of coal. For ec 
and be independent of both the weather and coal situation. sake —for comfort’s sake—see the full line of mode 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your gas company or dealer. Please ask for 1t by name. There are many 
gas heating devices but only one genuine Humphrey product. You, of course, are not interested in imitations. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, |KAL AM#IZ7Z10:(0 Nig 


NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO. 763 MISSION STREET 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
STEEL PIER, ATLANTIC Coley; OCTOBER Isp Ty Seo LSTHs 


WARY FLAT-FINISH 
HITE PAINT 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


photographs were taken through a powerful 
“ope. Each was magnified to the same high 
|’ show clearly why the surface of ordinary 
ish white paint soils so easily. It is actually 
uneven, porous. The smooth finish of Bar- 
anlight resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ENAMEL 


black board on the left was painted with a 
ble coat of ordinary enamel—the one on the 
t with a single coat of Barreled Sunlight. 
2 the remarkable covering power of Bar- 
1 Sunlight. A single coat is generally suf- 
At to cover over any painted surface. 


» 
Le 


a 


Woodwork that stays fresh and white! Woodwork without a finger- 
mark anywhere! Barreled Sunlight is ideal in homes of every type. 
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FACTORY. Home of “Life Savers’’— 
showing use of Barreled Sunlight 


wi Ss = 


HOTEL. Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
one of many famous hotels using 
Barreled Sunlight 


remarkable paint discovery— 


A unique, lustrous white for all interiors. Resists dirt, 
washes like tile— covers more solidly than enamel 


ILLIONS of people have wanted 
such a paint. Home-owners who 
have dreamed of white woodwork without 
a fingermark. Owners of buildings where 
interiors that remain white are a neces- 
sity—where wallsmust keep their light - 
reflecting whiteness without frequent 
repainting. 
Barreled Sunlight is the direct answer 
to this need. And throughout the country 
today its use is rapidly becoming universal. 


What is Barreled Sunlight? 


Barreled Sunlight is different from all 
other paints or enamels on the market to- 
day. It is made by a special process—the 
Rice Process. 

Surprising photographs, taken through 
a powerful microscope and reproduced at 
the left of this page, show how smooth the 
surface of Barreled Sunlight is when com- 
pared with ordinary flat-finish paints, and 
explain why Barreled Sunlight actually 
resists dirt. 

This smooth finish not only does not 
have the glare of enamel—but is less expen- 
sive and requires fewer coats. (Asingle coat 
of Barreled Sunlight is generally sufficient 
to cover over a previously painted surface.) 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same conditions. 

It is easy to apply. It flows freely without a 
brush mark. Where white is not desired it can 
be readily tinted. 

Comes ready mixed in cans from half-pint to 
five-gallon size—barrels and half barrels.. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. St. John, N. B. 

Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St: 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 
Distributors in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 
Dealers everywhere 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
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What does it mean 
to be (Etna-ized ? 


OU know this picture. In it you 
will find yourself, your friends and 
neighbors. 


There are the little shops where you 
trade. There are the big department 
stores with their crowds of customers and 
scores of clerks. There are the banks, 
churches and theatres. Beyond are streets 
of homes sheltering wives, mothers and 
children. Farther off are the factories, 
the railroad yards and river front em- 
ploying hundreds of workers. 


All these people and yourself, their 
possessions and yours, daily face the in- 
numerable risks of life. In a twinkling 
health, life, property, savings or earning 
capacity —all your present security —may 
instantly be wiped out. 


Ever present as are these risks, there 
also exists a mighty and powerful force 


SATURDAY 


| VPN DS 


le ome 


able to protect all against loss from mis- 
fortune in any form. This is the AZtna 
Life Insurance Company and affiliated 
companies, the strongest multiple-line 
insurance organization in the world. 


To be A2tna-ized means to place your 
life, your health, your home, your busi- 
ness, your own and your loved ones’ 
future under the protection of AEtna’s 
great resources. 


To be 4tna-ized is to own the com- 
plete protection that brings you the in- 
stant service of the A:tna agent on the 
spot, backed by the complete strength of 
Etna, no matter where misfortune over- 
takes you or your interests. 


‘Etna representatives everywhere are 
proud to be known as A£tna-izers. There 
is an A-tna-izer in your community. He 
is aman worth knowing. 


4ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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&tna-ize according to your n 
as you prosper and as your 
obligations increase 


For seventy-three years the A&tna | 
Insurance Company has been administer 
by New England men imbued with tra 
tions of New England's honored ideals. 


By keeping continuous faith with th 
principles, its clients and its own orga 
tion it has built up a financial strength a 
a sales and service organization able © 
AEtna-ize the American public with pré 
tically every necessary form of insuran 


tna protection includes 


Life Burglary 
Accident Plate Glass 
Health Water Damage 
Group Life Fire 1 
Group Disability Marine e 
Automobile Transportatic . 
Compensation Fidelity Bonds 
Liability Surety Bonds 


These, and numerous related form: 
A2tna-izing, provide full protection for 
your insurance needs—safeguard li 
property and business. 


ou have ever laughed over that de- 
htfully whimsical story of Frank 
cton’s—‘“‘Rudder Grange”—you will 
mber the tramp who climbed the 
y-tree to get away from Lord Edward, 
srocious watch dog. 


man of the house, you recall, came 
> what the trouble was all about and 
tramp promised “if you’ll chain up 
tiog, and let me go, I’ll fix things so 
tyou’ll not be troubled no more by 
amps.” It was a bargain. The next 
. curious mark was discovered cut 
tree at the end of the lane. No 
is appeared that summer—to the 
wonderment of the household. 


cs later the man noticed another 
1) looking at the mark on the tree. 
tibed the hobo to tell him what it 
t. And he learned that he had been 
led as ‘a mean, stingy cuss, with 
ked dog” and it was “‘no good to go 


*k * 2k * 


shop, every factory, every business 
-s mark—so that those who know 
gns may read. It is the mark given 
its employees. Be sure of this: 
is no way to escape the mark that 
erved—whether good or bad. 


have known factories where every 
dyyee hated his work—where con- 
sullen bitterness and strife were the 
of the day—where Jim told Bill, 
it work down at X’s place unless 
te starving.” A black mark was the 
ol of such a place. 


you have known other factories and 
esses where the employees were 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has searchers constantly at work in all parts 
of the United States and Canada, gathering 
Itisa 
giant magnet of business information—a 
great clearing house of better business ideas. 


data concerning various businesses. 


Every day the Metropolitan receives in- 
quiries from employers for information 
on what industry is doing to bring em- 
ployers and employees into closer sympathy 


by making business more human. 


One phase of this new concept of business 
is the importance assumed by Group In- 
surance. It is life insurance at wholesale 
rates carried by an employer under one 
policy covering his employees. 


{TROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


est in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


THE 


hat is 


Perhaps you say: 
“This is none of my affair.” 
—But you are wrong !— 


It concerns you—wherever you are and whoever 
you are: 


It concerns you in all your daily comings and goings 
—whether you live on a farm and plow the land or 
whether you live in the city and work in a bank— 
whether you are the President of your company or 
its least important employee: 


Any general strike affects you—even though you are 
not directly connected with it. 


For instance, when the employees of a transportation 
company go on strike—if you buy milk, it may not 
be delivered; if you sell milk, it may spoil on your 
hands. Either your baby or your pocketbook is 
liable to suffer. Perishable food may spoil and prices 
will go skyrocketing. Building materials won’t 
move and work on dwellings and schools will stop. 


Not only your luxuries and comforts but also your 
actual necessities may be cut off without warning— 
when work stops! 


contented, where everything ran smoothly, 
where strikes were unknown, where it 
was a pleasure to work. A white mark 
for such a place. 


What makes the difference between the 
two? What gives one a bad mark and 
another a good mark? The difference is 


Here in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company we have found Group Insurance 
anew opportunity and a new responsibility. 
Through it we have come in closest contact 
with hundreds of widely varied businesses 
whose needs we have studied, which we 
have been instrumental in helping. 


One of our group insurance policies gives 
life insurance protection aggregating 
$51,400,000,—the largest ever known in 
the history of insurance. One sheet of 
paper with one signature and the names of 
42,000 people attached —42,000 people 
helped to greater health and happiness! 
It is inspiring! 


Published by 
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Your Mark ? 


A fine thing about Group Insurance is 
that it enables people whose physical con- 
dition will not permit them to pass a regular 
examination to be insured without medical 
examination. Think of the weight of worry 
this lifts from the men and women who 
need insurance most and without it must 
leave their families unprovided for. 


Our Policyholders’ Service Bureau has 
prepared reports covering many of the 
present day business problems—factory 
management, safety devices, stock purchas- 
ing and profit-sharing plans, housing, sanita- 
tion, factory routing, etc. Valuable infor- 
mation of this kind is at your disposal and 
will be mailed on request. 
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in the business vision and the human 
kindness of the men at the helm. 


Business today is undergoing a great 
change. In this new-day business outlook 
wise employers do not grind work out of 
their helpers as though they were ma- 
chines. A new art has entered business 
—the art of cooperation. 


The employer who has this vision sees 
the whole man he has employed—not just 
his hands or his brains. He knows that 
Hands, Head and Heart must all be con- 
sidered. And the employer who recog- 
nizes this art in business finds in practice 
that the day-to-day well-being of his em- 
ployees makes for his own welfare. 


He knows that every single one of his em- 
ployees has four sides—physical, mental, 
social and financial. He provides better 
working conditions. He enables them 
to earn enough to live decently. He 
helps them to save. He enlists their 
intelligence as well as their skill. He 
knows that they need recreation. He 
sees that these wants are met and he 
goes still further by insuring their 
lives. 


It is the dawn of a new tomorrow in busi- 
ness—the day when employers and em- 
ployees begin to understand each other 
and plan together for mutual poe 
good. Men at last are learning (ieee 
that Humanics plays as great a ‘ 
part in business as Mechanics 4) eS 


and that happy workers are  <Wy~ / 

: : RS ‘ZL, 
the big concealed asset in S. S 
many a business enterprise. ah ; 


Won mA <MNy, 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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We have clipped the wings of 

| 

speeding time for thousands of the 
world’s most successful industries 


Its cost is small—its saving great. 


And we can do just that for you and 
In many places it has conserved more 


. yours. 

In business and education everywhere _ than its purchase price in a single week. 
j h is helpi 

the Mimeograph is helping to crowd Be your business little or big you do 


more into every working hour. 


Its speedy and accurate duplication of 
all kinds of letters, bulletins, forms, 
diagrams, drawings, etc., makes it an 
outstanding factorin modern efficiency, 
and one of the most remarkable econ- 
omies of these achieving days. Five 
thousand well printed—privately 
printed—sheets is its hourly grist! 


not know what the Mimeograph can 
do for you until you have seen the new 
process in actual operation. 

As a money saver it has few equals in 
all the world. 


Why not let us show you how this 
simple and speedy device will clip the 
wings of speeding time for you? 


— 
We want to save time. We want to save money. Therefore we ask the A. B. Dick Com- | 
pany, Chicago, to send us booklet “S-9” concerning the Mimeograph and its operations. 


| Name 
| eee re 
mg a 
HEDISON DICK MN 
M | Di ot, Vv V4 i 
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Its mountin 


New thousands 
are driving this car 


popularity is to- 


day’s marvel in motoring circles 


You have always heard, “Velie 
makes a good car!” 


But today you hear, “Have you 
seen this year’s Velie?—have you 

driven it?—have you examined 
] the Velie-built motor in detail?— 

did you know it is pressure-lubri- 
cated even to the piston pins?— 
. that it is not unusual for Velie 
Owners to average better than 
20 miles to the gallon?” 


The huge percentage of Velie 
owners who repeat when they 
Want a new car is increasing 
daily. 
| But the new thousands, renounc- 
ing all former allegiance and flock- 

ing to this Velie 58 are taxing the 

factory’s production—and pro- 
claiming a new leader in 
the medium-priced field. 


Consider the Touring 
Sedan for Instance 


Disc wheels and bright 
nickeled, double spring 
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EVERY TIME WE SELLA 
CAR WE MAKE A FRIEND 


bumpers lend distinction to its 
handsome exterior, two extra 
cord tires with tubes and covers 
are mounted on side carriers. 


The roomy trunk at rear con- 
tains two full-size suitcases and 
hat box. Vertical aluminum 
guard rails protect the rear of 
the body and individual alumi- 
num step-plates adorn the run- 


ning boards. The luxurious up- 


holstery is a fine grade of Taupe 
Mohair Velvet. 


Choice details of studied selec- 
tion complete the interior equip- 
ment—rear vision mirror, sil- 
vered flower vase, vanity case, 
cigar lighter, smoking set, wind- 
shield wiper and eight- 
day clock. 


See this car at the nearest 
Velie dealer’s. Drive it. 


VELIE MOTORS CORP, 
Moline, Illinois 
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Clean, sweet and fresh when embedded ditt ist 
‘The Royal gets ALL the dirt 


removed —with pow- SURFACE LITTER 


To make your rugs and drapes really 
clean you must remove more than sur- 
face soil and litter. 


The worst dirt, and usually the most 
dirt, is in your rugs—not on them. Note 
below the Royal jar-of-water labora- 
tory test. 

This embedded dirt is musty and un- 
wholesome. Germs thrive in it. Foot- 
falls bring it up—draughts stir it into 
the air. No room can be truly immacu- 
late, sweet and fresh unless this em- 
bedded dirt is removed. 


Removing the embedded dirt 


Some housewives try to get it out by 
vigorous beating. Others employ pro- 
fessional cleaners. Hospitals solve the 
problem by avoiding wherever possible 
the use of rugs and heavy drapes. 


The wise housewife keeps her home 
sweet and fresh with the Royal—the 
Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt. 


She has learned that other cleaning 
methods get only a part of this deeply 
embedded dirt. She knows there is only 
one way in which it can be effectively 
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erful air suction, scie <= 
entifically applied — 

the Royal method. 
The rug is lifted, the 
nap opened up, and 
the embedded dirt, as 
well as the surface lit- 
ter, sucked into the 
bag. The wide Royal 
nozzle with its long 
protruding ends gets 
into corners and out- 
of-the-way places and 
doesa thorough clean- 
ing job. It will even 
clean hardwood and 
linoleum floors. It can 
not harm your finest 
rugs; it cleans by air alone. 


Ideal for all cleaning 


Withtheconvenient Royalattachments 
you can clean upholstered furniture, 
mattresses and hangings just as easily 
and thoroughly. So versatile are these 
attachments that with them you can 
also—quickly clean fireplaces, registers, 


. % a be eal 
A laboratory test-—dirt, taken from a rug by the 
Royal, emptied into a jar of water. 
much larger portion of EMBEDDED dirt [it sinks] 
—and how thoroughly the Royal removes it. 


POST 


drawers and inside of 


= automobiles. 


Easy to use—and 
built to last a 
lifetime 
The Royal won't tire 
you out. It is light in 
weight, casy to carry 
or roll around. The 
convenient trigger 
switch on the handle 
saves stooping to turn 
the current on or off. 

And so. sturdily 
and simply is the 
Royal built that it 
will last a lifetime. 
Every part is guaranteed. It is practi 
cally trouble-proof. 


Note the 


Ask for a demonstration 


You'll get a new conception of real clean- 
liness, freshness and sweetness in your 
home with a single demonstration of 
the Royal. Clean one rug in any way 
you wish. Then ask the Royal dealer 


YA 


©The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the a 


September 


to send a Royal Man to el 
(No obligation on your pa 
amazing results. If you dont 
Royal dealer in your vicinity 


powerful air suction. 
2. Scientifically designed 
ries dirt directly into bag 
into corners and under fi 
3. Convenient trigger switc 
saves stooping to turn curre 
4. Light weight, easy to 
around, will never tire 
5. So simply and sturdily 
a lifetime with ordinary cat 
part guaranteed. 
6. Cleans hardwood floo 
concrete, etc. 
7. Powerful-suction attach 
upholstered furniture, 
tresses, pillows, registers 
upholstery, etc.—a com 
cleaning plant. 


Tue P. A. Gerer 
Cleveland, O 


Manufactured in Car 
Continental Electric Co., I 


Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrate 
Drier and Hair Cutters, and Ro 
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Am PLUS 


There’s a definite type of man who 
buys Styleplus. He’s the kind of man 
who must have Style and the quality 
in materials and tailoring that make 
Style. He’s the kind of man who 
won’t pay more and won’t pay less 
than is necessary to obtain really 
good clothes. Every season as he 
shops around, his logical and inevit- 
able choice is Styleplus. Supreme in 
Style, based on their all-wool fabrics 
beautifully fashioned and tailored! 
Their moderate prices stand out as 
the remarkable clothing achieve- 
ment of America. 

Get acquainted with the Styleplus 
merchant. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Look for this label 


—a big name in clothes 


“Shien 


— Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Copyright 1923 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 


Trade Mark fg 
Registered @& 
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fr When next the Fuller Man calls— 


—then is your opportunity to hear of the newest and latest 
ways of scientific home cleaning. There are 5,437 of these 
Fuller Men, each assigned to a definite territory, and calling 
at the homes at regular intervals. Their real mission is 
Service—to give to the busy homekeeper new suggestions 
as to easier methods of doing all the big and little cleaning 
tasks, in less time and with less exertion, and to demon- 
strate the means that will accomplish such results. Only by 
actual demonstration of Fuller Brushes on the cleaning work 
of your own home can you get the full value of this Service. 
This is why Fuller Brushes are sold only by the Fuller Man 
in this home-demonstrating way. 

Your Fuller Man is a resident of your own community. 
He is a gentleman; courteous, and considerate of the time 
you give him. Representing, as he does, one of the largest 
houses in the world, you can receive him with absolute con- 
fidence. You are under no obligation to buy. However, 
should you make a selection, you pay no money until the 
brushes are delivered to you by this same Fuller Man. 


A Fuller Man will soon call on you to show you this 
Fuller Duster, or any of the 44 other Fuller Brushes in which 
you are interested. Welcome him, and the service he brings. 


The “Handy Brush Book” is free. A postcard request to 
The Fuller Brush Co., 1070 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
will bring it. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton) 


Fuller Duster 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT— CELLAR TO ATTI 


‘ 
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Wear Duofold and You’/Il be Comfortable 


Winter Holds No Fears 


for those who wear Duofold Health Under- 
wear because— 


—the two THIN layers of knitted fabric 
with air space between keep cold and damp- 
ness out and body warmth in more effectively 
than a single layer of fabric much thicker. 


Warmth and protection outdoors, happy 


comfort indoors—that’s what Duofold offers 
you. 


Made in all-cotton and mercerized; and 
in garments having the outer layer of fabric 
made with wool (away from the skin) and 
the inner layer made with soft cotton; for 
men, women, children and infants. 


. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 
HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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h Underwear for Men,W mien Ciildren and Infants 
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Imagine 
this rug on 
your kitchen floor 


TS ATTRACTIVE PATTERN and rich coloring 
will make your kitchen a pleasant place to work in. 


And it will save you much hard sweeping and scrub- 
bing because its smooth, hard surface is absolutely 
waterproof and greaseproof. When youspill things on 
a Bird’s Rug—when ice man and grocer’s boy track 
in mud and dirt—a light going-over with a damp mop 
will make it fresh and clean as new. 


Bird’s Rugs are beautiful, economical —their wear- 

ing qualities will surprise you. Made in all stand- 

ard sizes and priced from $9 to $18. ~And 
each rug carries our guarantee of “Satisfaction 
or your money back.” Ask your dealer for 
Bird’s Rugs—and Bird’s Floor Coverings, 
too. Or, if he does not carry them, mail 
the coupon to 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 
Pioneers in felt-base floor coverings 


East Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago: 1429 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York: 295 Fifth Avenue . 
Bird & Son, Ltd., Hamilton,: Ontario 


Bird’s NEPO. 
Black Buil 


] Bird’s NEPONS 
' Wallboard, 
White Fi 


Bird’s Asphalt 


Bird’s NEPO! 
Fiber Si 
Cases and Shoe 


} . a f, pt ad Se es ae me > = ys “ > # ablisf, 

Write us on coupon mn " 2 le 2. é Tike, Y >> Ps K } f ’ é oF — a. Pri 
below and raceive “d 2 ‘ vs . ‘ 5 
illustrated foldgr in col- 
ors, showing} beautiful 
designs of Bifd’s Rugs in- 
cluding Pattefn 720 here illus- 
trated, andjalso information 
about plan which will enable you to 
see the rug itself in your own home, 
without further trouble, 
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Name—__ ; 

} Look for this Mark when 
a } buying floor coverings. It 
St. No, ; is your guarantee of Satis- 


faction or your Money Back 


City or Tbwn 
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State | -R. F, D. No, 
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Iwenty-one Kinds, and All Delicious! 


Another Typical Piece from 
the Variety Box: 


CHOCOLATE-COV ERED 
PINEAPPLE 


From Siam comesa peculiarly tender 
variety of pineapple, free from the 
fibre found in the commoner sorts. 

Little cubés of this pineapple, fresh 
and whole, are enclosed in creamy 
fondant, then sealed with an outer 
covering of smooth chocolate. 

The fruit juice and the sugar of the 
fondant combine to make a delicious 
cordialinwhichthe pineapple floats, 
imprisoned within the chocolate 
shell. 

Here, then, is a confection of such 
ravishing richness as toimpart anew 
thrill tothe most sophisticated candy 
lover. 


Apes delighted recipient of a Norris Variety Box 
finds her only difficulty in deciding which piece to 
choose first. For in this wondrous assortment there is, 
indeed, “an embarrassment of riches.” 

Each piece is a favorite, each kind a rival of every 
other. The lavish proportion of nut centers and fruit 
centers is a delight to the many who have a penchant 
for these varieties. 

And, in the Norris Variety Box one instinctively and 
unerringly senses cultured standards with which less 
than perfection in the contents would be incompatible. 


If your dealer hasn’t NORRIS Candies yet, send us $1.50 for a full pound Variety Box prepaid 
to any part of the U.S., and shipped the day order is received. Kindly give dealer’s name. 


NORRIS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA ~- Chicago Branch: 589 E. Illinois Street 


These candies are included in the Variety Box (1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs.) 


Marshmallows 
Cream Brazil Nut Cream Pecans 
Brazil Nut Truffle Caramels 
Double Mints Vanilla Nut 
Chocolate 


Chocolate- Maple Walnut 


Covered Centers 


Chocolate- 
Covered Fruits 


Cherries Raisins Double Almonds 
Pineapples Lemon Rolls  Sirrons a 
Coup de Fraise Almond Butter Brittle Apricot Creams 


(block tin cup) Almond Truffles Honey Pecan Nougat Pistachio Nougat 
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Use This 
Convenient 
Coupon 


NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box 
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Name____ - ra a ful aH 


Ly . VA Address__ 
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Dealer’s Name 
© Norris, Inc., 1923 
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EMBASSY APARTMENTS, CHICAGO 
Equipped with Riddle Fitments 


Tr. AT Riddle Fitments are widely recognized as the standard of fine resi- 
dential lighting is indicated not only by their selection for such apartment hotels 
as The Embassy but also by the extent to which they are being used in the | 
newer homes. Wherever the lighting receives due consideration, Riddle Fit- 
ments are being favored for their beauty, their individuality, and the extreme 
value they afford in moderately priced as well as more elaborate installations 


THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, Totepo, Onto 


Booklet and name of dealer sent on request 
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HE floor almost controls the way an 
office looks. More than any of the other 
furnishings, it determines whether the office 
will present an attractive, businesslike ap- 
pearance, or will look untidy and uninviting. 
People are too busy to give much thought 
to keeping the floor from getting mussy. and 
dirty. For this reason, a floorsthat-can be 
easily cleaned is the most practical floor: for 
an office, or for any shop or building where 
people are continually going back and forth. 
A floor of linoleum withstands the steady 
wear and tear of business. Dust and dirt do 
not grind into it. Cemented permanently in 
place, linoleum is waterproof. «It does ‘not 
“track.” It can be swept and gone over with 
a wrung-out mop, quickly and easily. “An 
occasional waxing and polishing restores and 
preserves its original brightness. 


The floor is the key 
to the way an office looks 


This floor of Armstrong’s Brown Linoleum 
in the Federal Land Bank, New Orleans, was 
specified by the architects. They knew that its 
cost was not high, and that it would be satis- 
factory because linoleum is a durable, resil- 
ient floor, easy to stand or walk on, and easy 
to keep in good condition. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is made in a number 
of plain colors, as well as in printed and in- 
laid designs, suitable for all types of shop or 
office furnishings. 

Consult your architect, contractor, or any 
good linoleum merchant regarding Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for use in stores, offices, 
public or semi-public buildings. Our free 48- 
page illustrated booklet, ‘Business Floors,” 
gives data and specifications for laying lino- 
leum over concrete or wood. Send for it. 


Armstronc Cork Company, Livoteum Division, 8/6 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsyloania 


tor Lvery-Eloer in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


For Easy 
Housecleaning 
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« corners; ‘makes Oe hig absolutely clean, ee ne 
and therefore, sanitary and wholesome. Ue ee gh ae 


Old Dutch is so wonderfully offi we 
cient and economical because itisa natural 
cleanser, free from lye, acid and hard, scratchy Sa arog 
grit. Its. fine, flat-shaped particles | cover agreat. it 
amount of surface and quickly ¢ erase and wee Ps 
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Ue. Old Dutch for all cl re. ‘ 


floors, etd jae woodwork, [aS a: 


“stoves, etc. 
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